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rEEFACE. 


AT  a  time  when  the  systematic  study  of  English  history  is  every  day  attract- 
ing the  interest  of  an  ever- widening  circle  of  readers,  it  is  somewhat 
Temarkable  that  there  should  be  no  convenient  handbook  to  the  whole  subject 
The  present  publication  is  an  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  supplied  by  ^  ipork  which  is  intended  to  be  useful  rather  than  exhaustive. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  everything  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  subject 
80  vast  and  so  ill-defined  as  the  history  of  a  great  people  and  a  great  empire 
oould  be  included  within  the  compass  of  eleven  hundred  moderate-sized  ])ages. 
The  compilers  of  a  concise  historical  dictionary  must  be  content  to  make  a 
selection  from  the  materials  at  their  command.  The  present  work  is  not  an 
encyclopedia,  and  the  editors  are  aware  that  many  things  are  omitted  from  it 
which  might  have  been  included,  had  its  limits  been  wider,  and  its  aim  more 
ambitious.  But  they  hope  that  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  the  special  student 
of  the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  will  find  this  volume  a  convenient  auxiliary 
to  hia  studies ;  and  they  are  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate  that  it  will  fill  a  gap 
on  hia  bookshelves  not  at  present  occupied  by  any  single  book  of  reference. 
Dictionaries  of  biography  already  exist  in  abundance ;  handbooks  of  dates  and 
chronology  are  common  and  familiar  things ;  manuals  of  English  history, 
political  and  constitutional,  of  all  sizes  and  all  degrees  of  merit,  are  at  the  easy 
command  of  the  reading  public  j  and  it  is  possible,  by  diligent  search,  to  discover 
works  on  English  bibliography,  and  even  on  the  bibliography  of  English  history. 
But  if  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil,  a  great  many  books  are  assuredly  a  greater. 
The  most  earnest  student  cannot  be  expected  to  read  his  history  with  a  dozen 
manuals  and  works  of  reference  at  his  elbow,  in  case  he  should  be  in  doubt  as 
to  a  fact,  or  shduld  require  to  verify  a  date,  to  gain  some  information  on  a 
constitutional  point,  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  sequence  of  events  at  one  of  the 
epochs  of  our  annals,  or  to  find  out  the  authorities  for  a  particular  period. 
To  produce  a  book  which  should  give,  as  concisely  as  possible,  just  the  informa- 
tion, biographical,  bibliographical,  chronological,  and  constitutional,  that  the 
reader  of  English  history  is  likely  to  want,  is  what  is  here  attempted. 

In  deciding  what  should  or  should  not  find  a  place  in  these  pages,  the  Editors 
Have  tried  to  keep  in  view  the  probable  needs  of  modem  readers.  Practical  con- 
venience has  guided  them  in  the  somewhat  arbitrary  selection  they  have  been 
compelled  to  make ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  end  they  have  not  hesitated  to  make 
some  slight  changes  of  plan  which  suggested  themselves  in  the  course  of  the 
work.  In  the  biographical  department  names  of  purely  personal  and  literary 
interest  have  been  omitted,  and  the  biographies  have  been  written  throughout  ^ 
^rom  the  historical  standpoint.  No  attempt  is  made  to  supplant  other  Diction-  * 
Mies  devoted  solely  to  biography ;  but  the  reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  find  sufficient 
itformation  about  every  prominent  personage  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  histo- 
ncal  studies,  while  the  references  to  authorities  which  accompany  all  the  more 
important  articles  will  show  him  where  to  go  if  he  desires  to  pursue  his  inquiries 
further.  In  the  older  "  Helps  to  English  History,"  such  as  that  of  Heylin,  space 
equal  to  the  whole  of  this  work  ia  devoted  to  genealogies  and  to  the  lists  of 
tk  holders  of  public  offices   and  dignities.     In  the  present  volume  relatively 
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little  space  is  given  to  these  subjects.  The  genealogies  of  the  great  families  and 
the  order  of  official  succession  are  very  fully  worked  out  in  many  well-known 
and  easily  accessible  works.  A  modern  student  is  likely  to  have  more  occasion 
for  the  accounts  of  the  growth  of  £nglish  institutions,  and  for  the  summaries 
of  great  epochs  in  our  history,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  country  with  foreign 
powers,  which  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  these  pages.  In  these  instances 
it  is  hoped  also  that  the  bibliographical  notes  supplemented  by  the  special  article 
on  Authorities  on  English  History  (page  105),  will  be  found  of  considerable 
value,  even  by  those  who  can  lay  claim  to  some  historical  scholarship. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say  that  though  "  English  **  on  the  title>page  of 
this  work  is  to  be  understood  in  its  widest  and  least  exact  sense :  and  though  the 
doings  of  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  Irishmen,  and  Welshmen  at  all  places  and 
periods  nostri  est  farrago  liheU%  yet  that  very  much  more  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  history  of  England  than  to  that  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the 
Colonies.  Selection  being  inevitable  if  the  book  were  not  to  sacrifice  its  chief 
recommendation,  that  of  practical  utility,  it  is  felt  that  the  rule  adopted,  though 
illogical,  is  that  likely  to  promote  the  greatest  convenience  of  the  greatest 
number  of  readers.  It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  bring  the  l:K>ok  down  to  our 
own  day ;  but  very  recent  events  have  been  treated  more  briefly  than  those  of 
more  remote  {>eriods,  and  only  those  living  and  recently  deceased  statesmen  have 
been  included  concerning  whose  right  to  figure  in  a  Dictionary  of  English 
History  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  For  obvious  reasons  no  articles  on 
living  historians  have  been  given,  though  it  is  hoped  that  full  justice  is  done  to 
their  works  in  the  bibliographical  notes. 

To  save  space,  and  to  secure  somewhat  more  adequate  treatment,  it  has  often 
been  thought  better  to  group  the  various  divisions  of  a  large  sulyect  into  one 
article,  rather  than  to  discuss  them  separately  in  a  number  of  short  ones.  Here, 
again,  the  rule  followed  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  But  a  reference  to  the  Index 
will  generally  show  the  reader  where  to  look  in  case  he  does  not  find  the  title  'he 
is  in  search  of  in  its  proper  place  according  to  the  alphabetical  order. 

Such  merits  as  this  volume  may  be  found  to  possess  are  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  able  stafi*  of  contributors  who  have  given  it  their  invaluable  aid. 
To  all  of  them  the  Editors  have  to  render  their  grateful  thanks.  For  many 
useful  suggestions  and  much  kindly  interest  displayed  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  they  have  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  Professor  Creighton ; 
Professor  Rowley,  University  College,  Bristol ;  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Smith,  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders,  M» A.  >  Mr.  W.  J.  Ashley,  B.A., 
and  Mr.  T.  A.  Archer,  B.A.  Their  special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Tout, 
MA.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  History  at  St. 
David's  College,  Lampeter,  whose  assistance  throughout  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  who  has  constantly  and  most  kindly  placed  the  benefits  of  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  modern  history  at  the  service  of  the  Editors. 
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Abbeville,  Treaty  of  (May  20,  1259), 
was  concluded  between  Louis  IX.  of  France 
and  Uenry  III.  of  England,  after  the  abor- 
tive attempt  of  the  latter  to  recover  the  pro- 
vinces which  John  had  lost.  By  this  treaty 
the  English  king  relinquished  all  claims  to 
Normandy,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine,  and 
Poitou ;  but  was  guaranteed  the  possession  of 
Guienne,  which  he  was  to  continue  to  hold  as 
a  fief  from  the  French  crown.  His  territories 
in  the  south  of  France  were  to  be  further  in- 
creoBod  by  the  three  bishoprics  of  Limoges, 
Perigueux,  and  Cahors ;  and  he  was  to  receive 
from  Louis  a  grant  of  money  suflSeient  to 
maintain  five  hundred  knights  for  two  years. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  is  giren  in  Bymer, 
Fadwra,  i.  075  (ed.  of  1704).  8m  also  ib.  688: 
and  Pearson,  Ri$t.  of  Bnu.  ditrtna  tlu  Barly  ana 
MiddU  Ago,  U.  192,  2SS, 

Abbey.    [Monasticism.] 

Abbot  (abbas,  literally  "father")  was  a 
title  of  respect  applied  in  early  times  to  all 
monks,  but  was  afterwards  specifically  re- 
stricted to  the  superior  of  a  monastery. 
The  abbot  was  elected  by  the  brethren  of  the 
monastery,  subject  to  varying  and  ill-defined 
rights  of  the  crown  and  the  bishop ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  as  the  position  of  abbot  was  one  of 
comparatively  small  political  importance,  free- 
dom of  election  was  allowed  to  a  degree  very 
rare  in  bishoprics,  and  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  great  orders  freed  them  also  in  most 
cases  &om  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Thus 
chosen,  the  abbot  held  ofiBce  for  life,  unless 
canonically  deprived  by  the  bishop.  In  the 
earliest  days  of  the  English  Church,  the 
abbots,  like  other  monks,  were  very  commonly 
laymen,  but  later  it  became  usual  for  them  to 
receive  priest*B  orders ;  and  an  early  instance 
of  a  series  of  presbyter  abbots  is  to  be  found 
in  the  great  foundation  of  lona.  In  Ire- 
land, abbots  were  either  themselves  bishops, 
or  usurpers  of  episcopal  functions.  In  the 
monastic  cathedrals  which  form  such  a  pecu- 
liar feature  in  English  Church  history,  the 
bishop  was  also  abbot.  The  power  of  the 
abbot  varied  with  the  order  to  which  he 
belonged,  but  it  was  always  very  high.  In 
theory,  as  the  name  denotes,  it  was  paternal ; 
and,  m  early  times,  this  paternal  authority  is 
the  nine  as  absolute  power.  The  abbot  was 
Bj«t.-  1 


to  be  feared  as  lord  as  well  as  loved  as  father. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  act  without  his  orders, 
and  the  whole  management  of  the  monastery 
ultimately  depended  on  him.  But  Bene- 
dictine abboto  were  restricted  in  various  ways 
by  their  obligation  to  observe  the  rule  of 
their  founder.  The  practical  limitations  to 
the  power  of  the  abbot  were :  {a)  the  prior; 
{b)  the 'decani  and  eentenarii  chosen  by  the 
monks ;  {e)  the  general  chapter  of  the  monas- 
tery (by  the  rule  of  8t.  Benedict,  the  abbot 
was  obliged  to  take  counsel  with  all  the 
monks,  junior  as  well  as  senior,  though  the 
final  right  of  decision  rested  with  him,  and 
not  with  the  brethren) ;  {d)  the  biahopf  though 
exemption,  after  the  12ui  century,  generally 
took  away  this  check ;  {e)  the  advoeatua,  an 
influential  layman,  who  was  appointed  owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  abbot  to  interfere  in 

Carson  in  civil  suits,  and  who  consequently 
rgely  limited  the  power  of  the  abbot  over 
the  property  of  the  abbey  and  secular  matters 
generally.  But,  with  all  these  deductions, 
the  abbot  held  a  most  imposing  position.  As 
practical  landlord  of  a  large  district,  he  had 
much  social  influence  and  political  considera- 
tion. In  England  the  position  of  the  abbot 
was  especially  important ;  for,  introduced  by 
monks,  fkiglish  Christianity  had  from  the  first 
a  monastic  aspect.  Thus  half  the  English 
cathedrals  became  Benedictine  abbeys,  of 
which  the  canons  were  monks  and  the  bishop 
abbot.  As  magnates,  or  as  king*s  chaplains, 
a  few  abbote  sat  in  the  Witenagemot :  and, 
after  the  Conquest,  many  of  them  attended 
the  Ghreat  Council,  as  holders  of  feudal 
baronies,  and  were  ranked  after  the  lords 
spiritual.  Under  the  early  Norman  kings, 
Norman  abbote  were  set  over  the  English 
monasteries,  and  in  many  cases  met  with 
determined  resistance  from  their  monks. 
They  organised  the  monastic  system  more 
strictly  than  before;  and  each  new  order 
found  a  home  in  England  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Some 
abbote  were  called  mitred,  because  they 
received  from  the  Pope  the  right  of  wearing 
the  mitre  and  other  vestmento  proper  to  the 
episcopal  office.  This  did  not,  however, 
atfect  their  constitutional  position,  for  abbote 
were  summoned  to  Parliament  as  holding 
baronies   und^    the   crown.     The   smaller 
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abbots  felt  attendance  at  Parliament  to  be  a 
strain  on  their  resources,  and  during  the 
fourteenth  century  many  of  them  executed 
deeds  declaring  that  they  did  not  hold  their 
estates  by  any  tenure  that  involved  the  duty 
of  parliamentary  attendance.  In  Edward  I.'s 
model  Parliament  of  1296  there  were  present 
67  abbots  and  priors ;  but  this  number  rapidly 
declined,  and  in  1341  the  number  had  btjcome 
27,  which  seems  to  have  remained  fixed.  The 
abbots  summoned  in  1483  may  be  mentioned 
as  showing  the  chief  amongst  the  body. 
They  were :  Peterborough,  8t.  Edmundis, 
Colchester,  Abingdon,  Waithim,  Shrewsbury, 
Cirencester,  Olouceeter,  Westminster,  iSt. 
Albans,  Bardney,  Selby,  St.  Benedict  of 
Hulme,  Thomey,  Evesliam,  Ramsey,  Hyde, 
Glastonbury,  Malmesbury,  Crowland,  Battle, 
Winchcombe,  Reading,  St.  Augustine's,  St. 
Mary's  York,  and  the  priors  of  Coventry 
and  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  As  the  average 
number  of  lay  lords  attending  Parliament  was 
about  40,  the  proportion  of  27  abbots  was  large. 
The  monasteries,  however,  represented  tiie 
influence  of  the  papacy  as  against  the  bishops, 
and  were  left  unmolested  both  \^  pope  and 
king.  The  elections  of  abbots  were  rarely 
interfered  with  by  the  crown,  and  in  the  later 
middle  ages  abbots  did  not  take  much  part  in 
political  aifairs.  They  were  chiefly  busy  with 
the  administration  of  the  secular  business  of 
their  monasteries.  When  once  the  work  of 
civilisation  had  been  accomplished,  monasti- 
cism  drifted  apart  from  the  general  current 
of  national  life,  and  its  abuses  became  in- 
creasingly manifest.  The  religious  reformers 
found  little  difiiculty  in  calling  attention  to  the 
sloth  and  uselessness  of  the  smaller  monasteries, 
and  in  1536  the  temporalities  of  all  that  did 
not  exceed  £200  a  year  were  given  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  the  king:  their  number  was 
computed  at  380.  The  g^reater  monasteries 
followed  by  process  of  compulsory  surrender, 
and  by  1540  all  had  been  suppressed.  They 
took  no  common  action  to  avert  their  doom ; 
the  abbots  in  the  House  of  Lords  did  not 
raise  their  voices  against  the  measure  for 
vesting  in  the  crown  the  property  of  monas- 
teries which  should  be  suppressed.  With 
the  disappearance  of  the  abbots  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  preponderance  of  lay 
over  spiritual  peera  was  established,  and  the 
subsequent  work  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  was  rendered  more  easy.  Lay  abbots, 
or  advocati  eceleM'uty  were  common  in  the  abbeys 
of  Irish  origin  from  the  8th  to  the  12th  cen- 
turies. They  were  commonly  the  descendants 
of  the  founder  or  of  a  neighbouring  lord,  and 
were  originally  the  lessees  of  the  abbey  lands. 
In  some  cases,  the  coarby  or  abbot,  chosen  by 
the  monks  retained  his  spiritual  position,  but, 
in  temporal  matters,  he  was  quite  superseded 
by  the  udvocatus.      [Cathedral;    Konasti- 

CTSM.] 

The  ecdesinsHcal  mad  sodal  pofdtion  of  an 
abbut  cau  bedt  be  gathered  by  referenoe  to  the 


histoxy  of  acme  monastery,  anoh  aa  Waking< 
ham'e  Oida  Ahbatum  McnakenoB  S.  Albafu,  ca. 
Kiley,  1863—72.  The  oonstitntional  qneBtiona 
oonoeminff  abbots  are  cUaciiMed  in  the  Lordl^ 
Beport  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  1829.  See  ahM> 
art.  Ahbot,  b^  Mr.  Haddon,  in  the  Diet,  qf 
Chrietiun  Antiquitiee ;  Montalembert,  Th«  Momke 
of  ih«  Wut ',  and,  for  the  Celtic  abbots,  Skene, 
Celtic  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  and  Dr.  Beeves,  ildaia- 
naiu  [M.  C.J 

Abbott  Cha&lbs.    [Colchesteb,  Lord.] 

Abbot,  Obokob  (b.  1562,  d,  1633),  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  1611 — 1633,  was  bom 
of  humble  parents  in  Guildford;  studied  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
fellow  in  1582 ;  was  elected  Master  of  Uni- 
versity College  in  1597,  and  made  Dean  of 
Winchester  in  1599,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in 
1609,and  translated  to  the  See  of  London,  1610. 
He  owed  his  appointment  as  archbishop  (1611) 
to  his  union  of  Calvinistic  theology  with  a  de- 
sire to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  crown  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  Such  a  position  coin- 
cided with  the  wishes  of  James  I. ;  but  Abbot, 
though  a  man  of  earnest  piety,  was  narrow- 
minded,  stem,  and  lacking  in  geniality.  He 
was  in  theological  matters  the  conspicuous 
opponent  of  I^ud,  who  represented  the  re- 
action against  Calvinism.  His  conscientious- 
ness was  shown  by  his  determined  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  king  in  for- 
warding the  divorce  of  the  Countess  of  Essex 
from  her  husband,  that  she  might  marry  the 
favourite,  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset. 
In  1621,  at  a  staghunt  at  Bramzil  Park,  Abbot 
accidentally  shot  a  keeper.  This  raised 
the  question  among  canonists  whether,  in 
consequence  of  having  shed  blood,  he  had 
become  legally  incapacitated  from  the  epis- 
copal office.  A  commission  of  bishops  and 
judges  appointed  to  determinelhis  point  were 
divided  in  opinion,  but  adviseaxhe  king  that 
it  was  desirable  that  the  archbishop  ^ouild 
ask  for  pardon.  Though  Abbot  was  greatly 
shaken  by  this  untoward  event,  he  s^  was 
bold  enough  to  express  his  diaacpproval  of  the 
Spanish  marriage  of  Prince  Charles.  On  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.,  Abbot  found  that  his 
influence  at  court  was  gone,  and  that  Laud 
was  the  favourite.  In  1627  he  incurred  Charles 
I.*s  displeasure  by  manfully  refusing  to 
license  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Robert  Sibthorpe,  in 
favour  of  passive  obedience.  He  was  oidered 
by  the  king  to  betake  himself  to  his  house  at 
Ford,  in  Kent,  and  there  remain  in  confine- 
ment, while  the  archbishopric  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  commission,  with  Laud  at  the 
head.  He  was,  however,  restored  to  some 
degree  of  royal  favour  next  year ;  but,  suffer- 
ing from  disease,  and  embittered  in  temper,  he 
was  helpless  against  the  influence  of  Laud. 
His  last  years  were  spent  in  the  indolence 
of  sickness  and  despair,  and  his  death  xnade 
way  for  the  undisputed  power  of  his  rival. 
He  was  buried  in  Trinity  Church,  Guildford, 
where  his  monument  still  remains.  Abbot 
was  munificent  in  his  benefactions,  and  built 
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a  hospital  at  Guildford,  which  bears  his 
name.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  but  had  neither 
knowledge,  krge-heaitedness,  nor  tact  suffi- 
cient lor  his  office. 

Heylfai,  Cyprianvs  Anglieantu;  Spelman'g 
AfoUtgie  for  Archbiahop  Alibot,  1727;  Abbot's 
Sarrative  in  Soah  worth,  Hidorical  ColUctionM, 
ToL  i.  See  also  Hook,  IrioM  of  the  Arohhuhopa, 
vol.  ▼.,  new  series.  Th^re  U  a  ffood  nortrait 
in  the  hall  of  UnlrerAty  College,  Oxford. 

[M.  C] 
Abbottv  Chablbs.     [Tsntebden,  Lohd.] 
Abdication.    [Caowx.] 

AMkt  Thomas  (d.  July  30, 1540),  chaplain 
tu  Catherine  of  Arragon,  strongly  opposed  the 
divorce  of  that  princess;  and  was  attainted  for 
his  share  in  the  afEair  of  Elisabeth  Barton, 
and  found  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason.  He 
v.-as  subsequently'  imprisoned  and  executed 
for  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  and  affirm- 
ing the  legality  of  the  marriage  with  Cathe- 
rine. He  carred  the  famous  punning  inscrip- 
tion (an  A  upon  a  bell^  on  the  walls  of  the 
Becuchamp  Tower  in  tne  Tower  of  London. 

ArekiBcloffiat  xiii.  93. 


PsERAGE  OF.  lu  1603  Jamos 
Hamilton,  Master  of  Paisley,  grandson  of 
James  Hamilton,  second  Earl  of  Arran  and 
Duke  of  Chatelherault  [Douglas  ;  Hamilton], 
VTBA  created  Baron  Abercom,  and  in  1606 
Larl  of  Abercom.  John  James,  ninth  Earl, 
was  created  Marquis  of  Abercom  in  1790,  and 
his  successor  James  {b.  1811),  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  1866—68,  and  1874—76;  waa 
created  Duke  of  Aborcom  and  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  Aug.  10,  1868.  The  title  is  derived 
from  the  Castle  of  Abercokk  in  Linlithgow, 
shire,  a  stronghold  of  the  Douglases,  taken  by 
James  II.  in  the  Douglas  rebellion  of  1455. 
Abercom  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  earliest 
monasteries  in  Scotland,  and  of  a  Pictiah 
bishopric. 

Alwrcgomby,  SiBRALPH(d.  I734,<f.  isoi), 

bom  at  TuUiboc^,  Clackmannanshire,  entered 
the  army  as  comet  in  a  dragoon  regiment  in 
1756,  and  was  gazetted  to  a  colonelcy  in  1781. 
He  had,  however,  seen  scarcely  any  active 
service,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the 
government  while  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  sympathy  hemanifested  for  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies.  In  1 7  93  he  commanded  a  brigade 
under  the  Duke  of  York  in  Holland,  and  was 
wounded  at  Nimeguen.  In  the  winter  of 
1794 — 5  he  showed  great  skill  in  protecting, 
as  far  as  possible,  th«  British  forces  daring 
their  disastrous  retreat.  After  the  close  of 
this  expedition,  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
returned  in  1797,  and  held  the  chief  command 
ia  Ireland  during  that  and  the  following  year. 
There  he  showed  much  talent  in  re-organising 
an  undisciplined  army,  as  weU  as  statesman- 
like tact.  Thwarted,  however,  by  the  Irish 
government,  he  reluctantly  resigned  his  office, 


and  accepted  the  chief  command  in  Scotland, 
whence  he  was  called  to  serve  again  in  the 
disastrous  expedition  to  Holland  under  the 
Duke  of  York.  In  1801  he  wus  appointed  to 
command  the  expedition  against  the  French  in 
Es^pt.  With  wonderful  skill  and  daring  he 
disembarked  his  forces  at  Aboukir  in  the  face 
of  the  French  army.  On  March  21,  the  two 
armies  met  near  Alexandria.  Abercromby 
gained  a  complete  victory ;  but  the  battle, 
which  saved  Egypt  from  the  French,  cost  the 
English  the  life  of  their  commander.  In 
acknowledgment  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's 
services,  his  widow  was  created  a  Peeress  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  style  and  title 
of  Baroness  Abercromby  of  Aboukir.  The 
title  descended  to  her  eldest  son.  Her 
third  son,  James,  Judge-Advocate-General, 
1827,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
1836—39,  was  created  Lord  Dunfermline 
of  Dunfermline  in  1839.  [Alexaxubia, 
Battlb  of.] 

Lord  DanfermUne,    ft'r    S.   AUrcroniby:   a 
Memoir,  ISSL;  Alison,  Higtory  of  J&ttrope. 

[W.  R.  S.] 

AbardoOlIi  was  an  important  place  even 
before  its  elevation  to  a  city  in  tne  twelfth 
century.  It  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by 
William  the  Lion,  and  received  a  charter  fxom 
Robert  Bruce  in  1319.  The  University  was 
founded  in  1494  by  Bishop  Elphin stone,  and 
Marischal  College  by  George  Keith,  Earl 
Marischal,  about  a  centnry  later.  They  were 
united  in  1860.  In  1336  the  greater  portion 
of  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  English,  and 
when  rebuilt  was  called  New  Aberdeen. 

Aberdeen,  Pberaob  of.  In  1682  Sir 
John  Gordon  of  Haddo,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  was  created  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in 
the  peerage  of  Scotland.  George,  fourth 
Earl,  was  made  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1813,  and  in  1818,  on  his  marriage  with 
Lady  Catherine  Hamilton,  assumed  the  addi- 
tional surname  and  arms  of  Hamilton. 

Abesdeeily  Gbobob  Hamilton-Gobdok, 
4th  Eabl  of  (6. 1784,  d.  1860),  in  1801  began  his 
diplomatic  life  as  attach^  to  Lord  Comwallis  at 
Paris  when  engaged  in  negotiating  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  In  1806  he  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive peer  of  Scotland.  In  1 8 1 3  he  was  employed 
on  a  mission  to  induce  Austria  to  break  with 
Napoleon,  and  in  this  he  was  highly  successful. 
He  followed  the  allied  armies ;  was  present  at 
Lutzen,  Bautzen,  and  Leipzig ;  was  employed 
to  detach  Murat  from  Napoleon ;  and  was 
the  colleague  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Chatillon.  He  took  no  further  share 
in  public  life  until  1827—28,  when  he  was 
offered  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  shortly  after  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Foreign  Office.  In  this  capacity 
he  took  a  prominent  share  in  the  management 
of  the  Greek  question,  and  the  formation  of 
the  Hellenic  Kingdom,   recognised   by  the 
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Porte  in  1829.  In  general,  however,  he  was  in 
favour  of  a  policy  of  neutrality  in  continental 
questions.  He  recognised  Louis  Philippe  im- 
mediately ;  he  refused  to  employ  the  English 
power  to  dispossess  Don  Miguel  of  the  crown 
of  Portugal;  and  he  strongly  objected  to 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  which  Lord  Pal- 
merston  negotiated.  His  first  tenure  of  office 
ended  in  1830.  He  was  Colonial  Secretary 
under  Sir  K.  Peel  in  1834  —  35,  and  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  same  statesman  in  1841. 
He  assisted  in  carrying  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  and  the  commercial  reforms  of  Peel,  and 
on  the  death  of  that  statesman  he  became  the 
acknowledj^ed  head  of  his  party.  When  in 
succession  both  AVhigs  and  Tories  had  failed 
to  carry  on  the  government,  and  there  was  no 
course  left  but  to  apply  to  the  Peelites,  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  invited  to  form  a  government, 
1852.  He  formed  a  coalition  ministry,  em- 
bracing "  men  of  all  parties,  from  the  extreme 
Tory  to  the  extreme  Radical.**  It  was  his 
misfortune  to  be  mot  by  the  complications 
in  foreign  politics  which  led  to  the  Crimean 
War.  It  was  thought  at  the  time,  and  the 
opinion  has  been  frequently  expressed  since, 
that  a  greater  display  of  vigour  on  the  part 
of  the  ministry  might  have  averted  the  war. 
The  mismanagement  of  the  campaign  com- 
pleted the  unpopularity  of  the  ministry. 
On  January  25th,  1855,  Mr.  Roebuck  moved 
for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  army  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  On 
the  motion  being  carried  Lord  Aberdeen  re- 
signed, and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life 
took  no  further  share  in  public  affairs.  In 
his  home  policy  Lord  Aberdeen  represented 
the  advanced  section  of  the  Conservatives, 
regarding  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the 
repeal  oif  the  Com  Laws  as  advantageous 
measures  rather  than  as  necessary  evils.  In 
foreign  politics  he  was  the  advocate  of  the 
principles  of  friendship  with  foreign  powers, 
and  non-intervention,  which  he  perhaps  at- 
tempted to  apply  too  indiscriminately.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  ''the  travelled  thane,  Athenian 
Aberdeen,*'  of  Byron's  Englith  Bards  and 
Scotch  Revietcersy  was  an  accomplished  scholar, 
specially  learned  in  Hellenic  antiquities. 

The  policj  and  Bdministnttion  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen are  discussed  in  Kinglake,  Inwmvh  qf  iht 
Crimen^  esp.  ii.  ^. 

Aberdeen  Doctors,   was   the   name 

given,  in  1638—9,  to  six  clergymen  of  Aber- 
aeen— John  Forbes,  Robert  Bacon,  Alexander 
Ross,  William  Leslie,  Alexander  Scrogie, 
and  James  Sibbold — who  strenuously  opposed 
the  compulsory  administration  to  all  persons  of 
the  oath  to  preserve  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant. 

Spalding,  Ifemomb,  i.  98,  fto. ;  and  Burton, 
Biat.  of  Scotland,  ri.  cap.  Ixzii. 

Abergavenny,  Prbraob  of.  Nov.  23, 

1392,  William  Beauchamp  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  by  writ  as  Lord  Bergavenny  or 
Abergavenny.     The    peerage    passed  to  a 


branch  of  the  Neville  family  on  the  marriage 
of  Sir  £dward  Neville  (second  son  of  Ralph 
Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  Joan, 
daughter  of  John  of  Grauni)  with  Elizabeth, 
heiress  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, Baron  Bergavenny.  George,  fifteenth 
Baron,  was  created  Earl  in  1784,  and  William, 
fifth  Earl,  was  advanced  to  Uie  dignity  of 
Marquis  in  1876.     [Nbvillb.] 

Aberffavennjv  Gbo&oe  Nbvillb,  3rd 
Baron  (3.  1536),  was  ono  of  the  nobles 
arrested  in  1602  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  with  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  ^rl 
of  Suffolk.  He  was,  however,  soon  restored 
to  liberty,  and  eventually  came  into  great 
favour  with  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 
During  the  Cornish  revolt  of  1497,  it  was 
partly  owing  to  Lord  Abergavenny's  local 
influence  that  the  insurgents  met  with  no 
encouragement  from  the  people  of  Kent. 

Abernvenny,  Henry  Nbvillb,  4th 
Baron  (a,  1687),  who  was  supposed  to  favour 
the  insurgents  in  1564,  finally  declared  for 
Mary,  and  defeated  the  rebels  at  Wrotham 
Heath  (q.v.).  He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners at  the  trial  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
in  1586. 

Abborrers  (1679),  was  the  name  given 
to  the  adherents  of  the  court  party,  who,  on 
petitions  being  presented  to  the  king,  praying 
nimto  summonrarliament  for  January,  1680, 
signed  counter-petitions,  expressing  abhor-- 
rtmee  for  those  who  were  attempting  to  en- 
croach on  the  royal  prerogative.  [See  Pbti- 
TioNERS.]  It  is  said  that  the  names  Whig 
and  Tory,  as  party  designations,  were  first 
used  in  the  disputes  between  the  Petitioners 
and  Abhorrers. 

Burnet.  Hutorv  of  His  Own  Time.  ii.  238; 
Bapin,  Hurt,  of  Eng.  ii.  712;  HMcaoiay,  Hut. 
of  Eng.  i.  25a 

Abingdon  Abbey  Chronicle,  Thf,  is 

a  well-preserved  record  whiqh  narrates  the 
history  of  the  great  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Abingdon.  It  extends  from  the  foundation  of 
the  abbey  in  675  to  the  accession  of  Richard  I. 
in  1189.  It  is  specially  useful  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  social  history,  on  the  relations  of  the 
clergy  to  the  laity,  on  the  state  of  society  be- 
fore the  Norman  Conquest,  and  on  the  details 
of  the  changes  produced  by  that  event. 

The  Ckronicon  Mor-atUrii  do  Abingdon  has  been 

E tinted  in  the  Bolls  Series.  1858.  with  raluable 
itrodnctions  hj  Mr.  Stevenson. 

Abingdon,  Pbbraob  op.  In  1572  Sir 
Henry  Norris,  who  was  ambassador  to  France 
the  preceding  year,  and  son  of  the  Sir 
Henry  Norris  beheaded  in  1536  for  alleged 
criminality  with  Anne  Bolej^n,  was  created 
Baron  Norris  of  Ryecote.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  distinguished  military'-  commander.  Sir 
John  Norris.  His  grandson,  Francis,  was 
created  Earl  of  Berkshire  in  1620,  but  died 
the  same  year,  and  the  Berkshire   peerage 
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expired.  The  Norris  peerage  descended  by 
the  female  line  to  James  Bertie,  who  was 
created  Earl  of  Abingdon  in  1682.  This 
nobleman  commanded  the  Oxfordshire  Militia 
against  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  the  latter's 
invasion  of  England.  He,  however,  opposed 
James  II. 's  action  in  religious  matters,  and 
was  the  first  English  peer  to  join  William. 

Alnn^er,  Jambs  Scarlbtt,  Lord  {b.  1769, 
d.  1844),  the  second  son  of  Robert  Scarlett 
of  Jamaica,  after  gaining  great  reputation  as 
an  advocate,  entered  Parliament  in  1818  as 
member  for  Peterborough.  Ho  resisted  the 
plans  of  Castlerea^h  and  Yansittart  for  in- 
creased taxation,  and  supported  Komill^  and 
Mackintosh  in  their  attempts  to  ameliorate 
the  Penal  Code.  He  also  unsuccessfully 
endeavoured  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amend- 
ing the  Poor  Laws.  In  1827,  when  Mr. 
Canning  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Whigs, 
Mr.  Scarlett  became  Attorney-General.  He 
now  gradually  drifted  over  to  Conservatism. 
He  retained  his  office  under  Lord  Goderich, 
and,  on  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  took  office  again 
under  the  latter.  In  1830  he  resigned  with 
his  pprtV'  In  1834  he  was  made  Chief  Baron 
by  Sir  K.  Peel,  and  raised  to  the  peerage. 
Fon,  Th*  Judg€9  of  England, 

Al^iiratioiL  Oatli,  The  (1701),  was  a 
pledge  of  renunciation  of  the  exiled  Stuart 
dynasty,  exacted  from  time  to  time  after  the 
Hevolation  of  1688.  It  first  appears  in  1690, 
embodied  in  a  proposed  "  Act  for  the  further 
security  of  his  Majesty's  person,  and  for 
extinguishing  the  hopes  of  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales,  ana  all  other  pretenders 
and  their  abettors."  Every  person  who  held 
any  office,  civil,  military,  or  spiritual,  was  to 
solemnly  abjure  the  exiled  king;  the  oath  of 
abjuration  might  be  tendered  by  any  justice 
of  the  peace  to  any  subject  of  their  Majesties; 
and,  if  it  were  refused,  the  recusant  might 
be  sent  to  prison,  to  lie  there  as  long  as  he 
continued  obstinate.  The  influence  of  Wil- 
liam caused  this  bill  to  be  rejected,  as  well  as 
a  less  severe  measure,  imposmg  a  declaration 
on  all  office-holders  that  they  would  stand  by 
William  and  Mary  against  James  and  James*s 
adherents.  In  the  last  year  of  the  reign,  after 
Louis  XI V.  had  acknowledged  the  Pretender, 
it  was  again  inuoduced  in  the  **  Act  for  the 
further  security  of  his  Majesty's  person,  and 
the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  Protestant 
line."  After  a  long  debate  in  the  Commons, 
the  abjuration  oath  was  made  compulsory ; 
but  the  provision  was  only  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one.  William  gave  his  assent  to 
the  measure  on  his  death-bed.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Anne  a  new  Act  was  passed,  apply- 
ing the  oath  to  the  new  reign.  The  oath  was 
taken  freely  by  the  Tories,  and  even  by  noted 
Jacobites,  the  Pretender  having,  it  was  said, 
smt  instnictions  to  that  effect  to  his  adherents. 
It  was  renewed  on  the  occasion  of  the  union 


with  Scotland,  when  the  Scottish  clergy 
petitioned  against  it,  but  without  result.  The 
bill  was  subsequently  re-introduced  on  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
old  Pretender  (1766).  The  oath  was  not  finally 
abolished  until  1858.  ''The  definition  of 
persons  required  to  take  the  Abjuration 
Oath,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  **  is  an  attempt,  and 
a  successful  attempt,  to  exhaust  the  gentry 
and  the  educated  community."  It  includes 
the  holders  of  all  public  offices,  members  of 
the  universities,  and  all  teachers,  clergymen, 
and  legal  practitioners;  and  as  a  general 
remedy  of  omissions,  the  oath  might  be 
tendered  "  to  any  person  or  persons  what- 
soever." 

Burnet,  HUt,  t*f  h*«  Qieii  Tim« ;  Barton,  £«iy« 

q^  Qu««A  Axkn«i  Stanhope,  £«iyn  of  Quc«n  4nn« ; 

Macaulay,  Uist. ./  Eny.  [L.  C.  S. \ 

Adjuration  Oath  for  Scotland,  Thb 

(1662),  was  imposed  on  all  persons  holding 
public  office,  and  consisted,  amozig  other  abju- 
rations, of  a  declaration  that  the  Covenant  and 
League  **  are  of  themselves  unlawful  oaths, 
and  were  taken  by  and  imposed  upon  the 
subjects  of  this  kingdom  against  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  liberties  of  the  same."  The 
oath  was  modified  in  1716,  when  it  became  a 
simple  declaration  of  allegiance  to  the  Han- 
over settlement  and  a  renunciation  of  the 
Stuarts.     [Covenant.] 

Abjuration  of  the  Realm,  was  the 

oath  to  quit  the  country,  which  might  be 
enforced  on  any  person  guilty  of  felony  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary.  Such  a  person  was  bound  to  leave 
the  kingdom  within  thirty  days,  and  if  ho 
returned  he  might  be  put  to  death.  The 
practice  was  abolished,  in  company  with  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary,  by  James  I.,  cap.  28. 
[Sanctuauy.]  By  a  statute  passed  in  the 
35th  year  of  Elizabeth,  Protestant  Dis- 
senters who  had  failed  to  attend  divine 
service,  and  Roman  Catholics,  might  be  com- 
pelled to  abjure  the  realm,  and  if  they  refused, 
or  returned  without  license,  they  were  ad- 
judged felons,  and  might  be  hanged.  Dis- 
senters were  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
abjuration  by  the  Act  of  Toleration ;  but  so 
far  as  regards  Roman  Catholics,  it  was  not 
finally  removed  from  the  Statute  Book  till 
1791. 

Abraham^     Heights     of.      [Quebec; 
Wolfe.] 

Absenteeism,  owing  to  the  partial, 
character  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  early 
became  the  crying  evil  of  that  coimtry.  In 
1331,  Edward  III.  called  on  all  absentees  to 
follow  him  to  Ireland  and  defend  their  estates. 
When  Lionel  of  Clarence  went  out  in  1361, 
the  same  demand  was  made.  In  1374,  too, 
they  were  called  up  to  go  in  person  or  send 
substitutes.  The  first  statute  on  the  subject 
was  passed  in  1379  in  an  English  Parliament, 
ordering  aU  proprietors  who  were  absentees 
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to  contribute  two-thirds  of  their  means  to  the 
defence  of  Ireland.  In  1413  all  Irishmen 
were,  with  the  same  object,  ordered  to  leave 
England,  and  were  excluded  from  the  Inns 
of  Court.  In  Henry  VI. 's  reign,  legislation 
against  absenteeism  was  also  frequent.  James 
II.  in  1689  summoned  all  absentees  to  join 
him.  Under  George  I.,  absenteeism  having 
much  increased,  in  1729  an  absentee-tax  of 
four  shillings  in  the  pound  was  imposed  on 
all  money's  paid  out  of  Ireland ;  but  the  king 
being  allowed  to  grant  exemptions,  it  did  not 
do  much  good.  In  1767,  this  law  was  re- 
newed, and  the  exemptions  done  away  with, 
or,  at  least,  only  maintained  for  members  of 
the  royal  family  and  distinguished  officers. 
But  an  attempt  to  increase  the  tax  in  1773 
had  to  be  given  up,  owing  to  the  opposition  it 
aroused  in  England.  In  1783,  a  like  attempt 
failed  in  Ireland.  In  1796,  an  absentee-tax 
was  defeated  in  the  Irish  Parliament  by 
English  influence,  and  after  that  no  such 
measure  was  mooted,  though  the  evU  con- 
tinued to  increase.  In  1779,  Arthur  Young 
estimated  the  amount  of  rent  annually  sent 
out  of  the  country,  at  £732,000. 

Almost  every  Irish  historian,  statesman,  and 
economist,  has  had  something  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  absenteeism.  The  reader  will  find 
it  referred  to,  at  some  length,  in  Froude, 
Th9  Engli»h  in  Irdandf  passim  ;  Lecky,  Hist,  of 
Bng.,  Tol.  ii. ;  the  works  of  Swift  and  Arthur 
Tonog  i  and  Tke  Report  of  tht  S«Uct  CommiiUt  on 
the  State  of  Ireland,  1828. 

Abysfliniaii  Enedition,  Thb  (1867). 
Theodore,  King  of  Abyssinia,  fancying  that 
he  was  slighted  by  the  British  Government, 
who  had  refused  to  assist  him  against  the 
Egyptians,  had  seized  and  imprisoned  in  his 
fortress  of  IVlagdala  all  the  British  subjects 
within  his  reach.  Among  others  was  Mr. 
Cameron,  British  Consul  at  IMassowah.  An 
embassy  was  sent  to  the  king,  headed  by 
Mr.  Rassam,  British  Assistant-Resident  at 
Aden,  to  expostulate.  The  mission  was  at 
first  well  received  and  cajoled  by  the  crafty 
king,  but  eventually  seized  and  imprisoned 
with  the  rest.  Lord  Stanley's  remonstrance 
being  disregarded,  war  was  declared.  It  was 
waged  from  India,  and  the  expedition  was 
despatched  from  Bombay  in  the  winter  of 
1867  under  Sir  Robert  Napier.  The  cam- 
paign was  conducted  under  difficulties,  which 
arose  from  the  varying  nature  of  the 
climate  and  the  natural  impediments  of  the 
ground.  The  difficult  task  of  transporting 
the  military  stores  and  artillery  in  a  country 
where  roads  were  unknown,  and  which 
bristled  with  lofty  and  rugged  mountains, 
was  performed  with  complete  success.  The 
baggage-elephants  were  especially  useful,  and 
greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  expe- 
dition. Little  resistance  was  experienced 
from  the  natives.  There  were  one  or  two 
straggling  skirmishes,  and  a  wild  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  the  reckless  bravery  of  the 
Abyssinians  proved  ineffectual  against  the 


serried  masses  of  the  English  bayonets,  and 
the  deadly  fire  of  the  English  artillery. 
Theodore,  at  last,  Kent  back  all  the  prisonei-s, 
and  offered  to  treat.  Napier,  however,  refused 
to  listen  to  any  terms  short  of  a  total  surren- 
der, and  to  this  the  king  refused  to  agree* 
He  shut  himself  up  in  his  citadel  of  Magdala, 
which  was  perched  upon  a  lofty  rock,  and  de- 
fended not  only  by  the  natural  difficulty  of  the 
ascent,  but  also  by  walls  of  groat  thickness, 
and  gateways  strongly  fortified.  The  Eng- 
lish, with  great  bravery,  surmounted  the 
difficulties  of  the  ascent,  forced  their  way 
through  the  gate  at  the  top,  and  fought  from 
post  to  post  till  the  position  was  won. 
Theodore  was  found  dead  inside  the  gate, 
slain  by  his  own  hand.  The  town  and 
fortress  were  destroj'ed,  and  within  a  week 
the  troops  were  on  the  sea  returning  home. 
Sir  Robert  Napier  for  his  services  was  created 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  with  a  pension, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 
Acadia.     [Nova  Scotia.] 

Accord,  Thb,  is  the  name  given  by  some 
Scotch  writers  to  the  Treaty  of  Leith  (q.v.). 

Acre,  or  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  anciently  caU(x]  Ptolemais,  is 
connected  with  three  episodes  in  English 
history  :— (1)  The  Szeob  of  Acre.  In  June, 
1191,  Richard  I.  arrived  before  the  town, 
which  had  already  been  besieged  by  tho 
Crusaders  for  more  than  two  years,  with  the 
loss,  it  is  said,  of  over  120,000  men.  A  series 
of  assaults  was  immediately  made  on  the 
town,  but  these  were  seriously  impeded  by 
the  attacks  of  Saladin  on  the  Christian  lines. 
At  length,  however,  tho  garrison  offered  to 
treat ;  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their  lives, 
and  (July  12)  the  Crusaders  marched  into 
the  town.  (2)  The  Defence  of  Acre.  On 
March  16,  1799,  Bonaparte's  Egyptian  army 
appeared  before  Acre.  The  town  was  held 
bjr  a  Turkish  garrison,  under  Yussuf  Pasha, 
aided  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  commanded 
the  English  squadron  in  the  roads,  and  a 
French  engineer,  Philippoteaux,  who  had 
once  been  a  school-fellow  of  Bonaparte.  Ani- 
mated by  these  leaders,  the  Turks  held  out 
with  great  bravery  for  sixty  days  of  open 
trenches ;  and  on  May  20  the  French  were 
compelled  to  retreat.  *'  That  miserable  fort," 
as  Napoleon  called  it,  was  thus  the  means  of 
causing  his  Syrian  expedition  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  his  great  projects  of  Oriental 
conquest  to  be  altogether  hopeless.  Alluding 
to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  he  is  said  to  have  fre- 
quently remarked :  **  That  man  made  me 
miss  my  destiny."  (3)  The  Bombardment 
of  Acre,  Nov.  3,  1840.  After  the  refusal  of 
Mehemet  Ali  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the 
Quadrilateral  Alliance,  1840,  a  combined 
Austrian,  Turkish,  and  British  squadron  (the 
latter,  consisting  of  6  line-of-battle  ships, 
and  10  smaller  vessels,  commanded  by  Admiral 
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Sir  B.  8topfonl)  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Syria, 
and  bombarded  Acre,  which  fell  in  total  ruins 
after  enduring  a  tremendous  fire  for  three 
hours. 

Act  of  Parliament.    [Statute.] 

JLcton  Bnmol,  Pabliambnt  of  (1283), 
mis  tiie  name  given  to  one  of  the  sessions  of 
Edward  I.'s  great  council,  reinforced  probably 
by  the  merchants  who  had  previously  met  in 
the  Parliament  at  Shrewsbury.  The  presence 
of  so  many  representatives  of  the  commercial 
HnsBOS  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  king  to 
issue  the  ordinance  known  as  the  Statute  of 
MereJUmtt, 


^  St.  (*.  624,  d,  704),  Abbot  of 

lona,  was  converted,  while  on  a  mission  to 

Aldfrid  of  Nortbnmbria  in  688,  to  the  custom 

of  the  Roman  Church  with  regard  to  Uie 

observance  of  Easter— a   conversion  which 

embroiled  him  in  disputes  with  the  monks  of 

lona.    In  692  he  attended  the  Synod  of  Tara, 

and  successfully  xarfed,  on  part  of  the  Irish 

Church,  the  neoeestty  of  conformity  to  the 

rest  of  the  Church.    Between  the  year  688 

and  his  death,  Adamnan  wrote  the  Life  of  St. 

Qdmmba,  a  work  which,  although  containing 

some  elements  of  legend,  still  comprises  a 

good  deal  of  valuable  historical  information. 

fie  also  wrote  a  work,  De  8Uu  Terrm  Saneta. 

Forbes,  WahmSar  of  fhs  BeoUiA  SahUa.  The 
14^9  ofSL  0»l«m6a  was  edited  by  Dr.  Beeves  In 
18S7  for  the  Irish  ArchAokviaal  Sootocj. 


ly  John  {b.  1735,  d,  1826),  second 
President  A  the  United  States,  was  a  lawyer 
in  Boston,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
measures  of  the  colonists  to  defend  their 
rights  against  the  English  Government.  In 
the  Philadelphia  Congress  of  1774  he  was  dele- 
gate for  Massachusetts,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  "  Continental  Congress  " 
of  1776.  In  this  assembly  he  advocated 
immediate  and  vigorous  hostile  measures 
against  the  mother  cotmtry,  being  convinced 
that  any  further  attempts  at  reconciliation 
were  hopeless.  Adams  was  a  skilful  practical 
lawyer,  as  well  as  an  earnest  student  of  the 
philoeophy  of  politics  and  jurisprudence; 
and  much  of  the  shape  which  the  national 
and  state  constitutions  assumed,  as  well  as 
the  curious  basis  of  speculative  legal  theory 
on  which  the  acts  of  the  earlier  congresses 
were  grounded,  was  largely  due  to  his  in- 
fluence. He  was  a  declared  opponent  of 
the  "  pure  democracy,"  advocated  oy  a  large 
section  of  the  American  leaders,  and  favoured 
the  system  of  government  by  double  cham- 
bers and  "  checks  and  balances,"  which  was 
often  stigmatised  as  aristocratic.  In  1777  he 
was  sent  as  diplomatic  agent  of  the  new 
government  to  Paris,  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  next  ten  years  was  engaged  in  political 
and  financial  missions  to  the  courts  of  France, 
Holland,  and  England.  On  his  return  to 
America  in  1788  he  was  chosen  Vice-President 
of  the  Union,  and  was  immediately  involved 


in  the  bitter  party  contests  between  the 
federalists,  who  followed  Hamilton,  and  the 
republicans,  who  were  now  led  by  Jefferson. 
In  1797  Adams  was  chosen  President  by 
a  slight  and  doubtful  federalist  majority. 
His  term  of  ofiice  was  not  altogether  a  suc- 
cessful one.  The  southern  federalists  were 
only  lukewarm  supporters,  and  the  repub- 
licans bitterly  assailed  him  in  public  and  pri- 
vate. Like  Washington,  Adams  held  to  the 
fnnciple  of  neutrality  in  the  contest  between 
'ranee  and  the  other  European  states;  but 
this  made  him  very  unpopular  with  the  power- 
ful body  of  republicans  within  the  States.  In 
the  presidential  election  of  1801,  Adams  was 
defeatcKl  by  Jefferson,  and  retired  from  public 
life  amidst  a  storm  of  very  undeserved  obloquy. 
Adams  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  political 
and  quasi-political  treatises,  and  his  works 
are  very  valuable  for  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  views  and  principles  which  actuated 
one  large  section  of  the  f  oimders  of  the  United 
States. 

F.  Adanui,  lAh  and  Worke  of  John  Aiam*^  10 
vols.,  Boston,  1890;  J.  Q.  and  C.  P.  Adams, 
Lif^  of  J.  Adfoma,  t  vols.,  1871 ;  Jered  Sparks, 
Diplomatic  Corroepondoneo  ^  tko  Aimt.  ImvoIii- 
tion;  Ouisot,  WoMhinqiOH,  [S.  J.  L.] 

AcUkms,  Saxusl  {b,  1722,  d,  1808),  a  dis- 
tant relation  of  John  Adams,  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Boston  "  Caucus  "  Club,  ana 
took  a  considerable  part  in  founding  similar 
associations  elsewhere.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  oppose  the  measures  by  which  the  Elnglish 
ParUament  attempted  to  raise  revenue  orom 
the  trade  of  the  American  colonists,  and  he  dtd, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  man  to  rouse 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  open  resist- 
ance. In  American  politics  he  was  by  no 
means  a  devoted  follower  of  Washington, 
and  was  in  many  respects  an  opponent  of 
the  federalist  constitution.  In  1707  ho 
retired  from  the  governorship  of  Massa- 
chusetts, when  the  federal  party  were  pre- 
dominant. It  is  in  a  (probably  spurious) 
speech  of  Samuel  Adiuns,  printed  in  London, 
and  purporting  to  have  been  delivered  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, August  1,  1776,  that  the  famous 
phrase,  "  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,'*  is  applied 
to  England.  The  speech  was  translated  into 
French,  and  Bonaparte  probably  borrowed  his 
use  of  the  appellation  from  it. 

W.  v.  Wells,  L\f9  of  SamuA  iidaiiu,  Boston, 
1885. 

AdanUiOIIr  Pathick  {b.  1543,  d.  1591^, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  educated  m 
France,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  1673,  when 
he  entered  the  ministry.  In  1 675  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  employed  to  settle  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  A  Scotland,  and  soon 
after  was  appointed  by  the  Regent  Morton 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  His  life  thence- 
forward was  a  long  course  of  opposition  to 
the  Presbyterian  party,  who  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  proceedings  against  him, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  him  excom- 
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municated,  and  deprived  of  the  revenues  of 
his  see,  so  that,  it  is  said,  his  last  years  were 
passed  in  actual  want.  Ho  was  the  author  of 
a  poetical  version  of  the  Book  of  Joh,  and 
other  works  in  Latin  verse. 

Calderwood»  TnM  HM.  of  the  Church  qf  Scot- 
land; Conninyhain,  Church  Hut,  of  ScvUand. 

Addingftoilv  Henry,  Viscount  Sidmouth 
{b.  1755,  d,  1844),  the  son  of  Anthony 
Adding^n,  Lord  Chatham*s  family  physician, 
was  called  to  the  Bar  about  the  same  time  as 
Pitt,  whose  intimate  friend  he  was.  By  Pitt 
he  was  persuaded  to  leave  the  Bar,  and  to  turn 
his  attention  to  political  life.  He  was  accord- 
ingly returned  to  Parliament  as  member  for 
Devizes,  and  soon  became  conspicuous  as 
a  devoted  follower  of  Pitt.  In  17S9  he  was 
elected  Speaker,  and  presided  over  the  House 
until,  on  Pitt's  resignation  in  1801,  he  was 
invited  by  the  king  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration. It  was  very  feeble,  and  would 
scarcely  have  lived  a  month  if  Pitt  had  not 
for  a  time  given  it  his  protection  and  advice. 
Addington's  ministry  was  chiefly  signalised 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  but 
when  Pitt  withdrew  his  support,  the  utter 
weakness  of  the  Cabinet  became  very  clear, 
and  Adding^n  was  forced  to  make  way  for 
his  former  leader.  There  was  now  a  com- 
plete breach  between  the  two,  and  Ad- 
dington,  who  had  been  created  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  attacked  Lord  Melville,  and 
through  him  the  Prime  Minister,  with  great 
v^emence.  After  Pitt*s  death,  Addington 
became  President  of  the  Council  in  the  Gren- 
ville  and  Fox  administration.  In  the  minis- 
try of  Perceval  and  the  Duke  of  Portland 
he  had  no  place ;  but,  when  Lord  Liverpool 
came  into  office  in  1812,  he  was  appointed 
Home  Secretary.  In  this  position  his  repres- 
sive policy,  and  the  hostility  he  showed  to 
popular  movements,  made  him  remarkably 
unpopular  with  the  nation  at  large ;  but  he 
maintained  his  post  for  several  years,  until  he 
resigned  it  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  1822,  after 
which  he  took  but  little  share  in  politics. 
His  administration  has  been  descrioed  by 
Macaulay  as  one  which,  in  an  age  pre- 
eminently fruitful  of  parliamentary  talents, 
contained  hardly  a  single  man  who,  in  par- 
liamentary talents,  could  be  considered  as 
even  of  the  second  rate.  "  He  was,''  the 
same  writer  says,  '*  universally  admitted  to 
have  been  the  best  speaker  that  had  sate  in 
the  Chair  since  the  retirement  of  Onslow. 
But  nature  had  not  bestowed  on  him  very 
vigorous  faculties,"  and  his  long  occupation 
of  the  Chair  had  unfitted  him  for  the  task 
of  heading  an  administration. 

Pellaw,  Lift  and  CorruponAme*  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth, 1847 }  Stanhope,  lAfo  of  Pitt ;  BusseU, 
Life  of  FoK  ;  Lord  HollflAd,  Memoin. 

[W.  R.  S.] 

Addison,  Joseph  {b,  1672,  d.  1719),  was 
the  eon  of  the  Reverend  Diuncelot  Addison, 


afterwards  Dean  of  Lichfield.  Joseph  Addison 
was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  and  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  where  his  Latin  com- 
positions gained  him  considerable  reputation. 
He  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  1699.  Soon 
alter  leaving  Oxford,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax, 
and  subsequently  with  Lord  Somers,  through 
whose  influence  he  received,  in  1695,  a  pension 
of  £300  a  year.  In  1699  he  left  England, 
and  travelled  over  France  and  Italy,  until 
the  death  of  William  III.  In  1704  his  Cam- 
paigny  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
written  at  the  request  of  Godolphin,  was 
highly  successful,  and  at  once  brought  its 
author  into  note.  Henceforth  his  rise  was 
rapid.  Ho  became  Commissioner  of  Appeals, 
Secretary  to  the  Legation  at  Hanover,  and  in 
1708  Under-Secretary  of  State.  In  1708  he 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Lost- 
withieL  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
Lord  Wharton,  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, appointed  him  his  Chief  Secretary  and 
Keeper  of  the  Records.  From  Ireland  Addison 
sent  his  contributions  to  the  TatleTf  the  first 
of  the  periodical  publications,  which  his  friend 
Steele  projected.  With  Steele  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  new  literary  school  of  the 
Essayists,  who  introduced  into  English  Prose 
a  remarkable  simplicity  and  purity  of  style, 
and  in  whose  light  and  graceful  publications 
modem  periodical  literature  had  its  source. 
On  the  faU  of  the  Whigs  in  1710,  Addison 
was  dismissed  from  office.  During  the 
Oeneral  Election  he  contributed  some  vio- 
lent party  papers  to  a  political  journal, 
entitled  the  Whi^  Examiner.  In  Manm,  1711, 
the  Spectator  appeared,  under  the  conduct  of 
Steele,  and  during  the  years  of  its  existence 
(March,  1711 — Dec.,  1714),  Addison  was  the 
principal  contributor.  In  1713  Addison's 
tragedy,  Cato,  was  put  on  the  stage.  Political 
feeling  was  high  at  the  time,  and  the  opposite 
principles  appealed  to  in  the  play  caused  it  to 
be  highly  successful,  both  with  Whigs  and 
Tories.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  Addison  was 
made  Secretary  to  the  Ijords  of  the  Regency. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  again  became 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  In 
1715  he  published  the  Freeholder,  the  best  of 
his  political  writings.  The  next  year  he  mar- 
ried the  Dowager  Countess  of  Warwick,  and 
in  1717  became  Secretary  of  State.  But  his 
health  was  failing,  and  his  marriage  was 
unhappy.  He  finally  quitted  office  in  1718, 
with  a  pension  of  £1,500  a  year.  In  1719 
his  defence  of  the  Peerage  Bill  involved  him 
in  a  quarrel  with  Steele,  whom  he  attacked 
in  a  party  journal  called  the  Old  Whig,  This 
was  the  last  of  Addison's  literary  efforts.  He 
died  June  17,  1719,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Addison's  importance  in  the 
political  history  of  England  is  not  great,  though 
ne  held  high  office,  and  his  penonal  career  was 
remarkably  successful,  even  for  an  age  when 
literary  merit,  aided  by  a  certain  amount  of 
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influential  pfttronage,  was  frequently  a  pass- 
port to  wealth  and  power.  In  Parliament 
lie  was  a  silent  member,  and  as  Secretary 
of  State  he  was  not  particularly  successful. 
In  principles  he  was  a  strict  Whig  of  a  some- 
what narrow  cast ;  and  in  the  schism  which 
took  place  in  1717  it  is  notable  that  he  sup- 
ported the  "old  Whigs/*  Sunderland  and 
Stanhope,  against  the  more  progressive  section 
of  the  party  which  Walpole  headed.  It  is  as 
an  essayist  that  he  won  his  title  to  fame, 
though  his  political  writings  are  valuable, 
as  exhibiting  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
the  earlier  Whig  statesman  of  the  Revo- 
lution school,  set  forth  with  the  skill  and 
finish  of  a  consummate  literary  artist. 
His  chief  political  writings  are  The  Fre$ent 
State  of  the  War  (1707),  The  Trial  and  Con- 
rietum  of  Count  Tariff  (1713),  and  the  Free^ 
holder  (1716 — 16) ;  and  his  contributions  to 
the  Whig  Examiner  (1710)  and  the  Old  Whig 
(1719). 

The  ITorfcs  of  Addifton  were  published  in  six 
volumes,  with  Notes  bj  Biibop  Hard  in  1811. 
There  is  a  good  Lif*  by  Mies  Aikin,  pnbliahed 
in  1843,  and  a  lengthy  memoir  in  the  Bwqrwfihia 
Britonnico.  The  famons  ohanuster  of  Addison, 
under  the  name  of  Atticns,  in  Pope's  JBpiM$  to 
Dr.  Arhutknot,  and  ICacanlay's  acoonnt  of  the 
zetationa  between  Additon  and  Steele  in  hia 
eeeaj  on  The  Jj^e  and  Writinga  of  Additon, 
are  well  known.  [S.  J.  L.] 

Uddled  Parliament,  was  the  name 

given  to  the «  Parliament  which  sat  from 
April  5  to  June  7,  1614.  No  Parliament  had 
been  summoned  since  1609 ;  but  in  1614  the 
condition  of  the  finances,  and  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  people  to  pay  the  Customs  levied 
by  the  king  witiliout  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, made  it  essential  to  assemble  one. 
James  hoped  that,  by  employing  "under- 
takers" or  intermediaries,  between  himself 
and  the  Commons,  he  might  obtain 'a  con- 
siderable grant  in  return  for  the  renuncia- 
tion of  some  small  portions  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. But  when  Parliament  met,  it 
showed  itself  determined  not  to  g^rant  any 
supplies  until  the  king*s  claim  to  levy  Customs 
had  been  surrendered.  Finding  that  the 
Commons  persisted  in  their  determination  to 
make  redress  of  grievances  precede  grants  of 
snjyply,  James  dissolved  Parliament  before  a 
single  statute  had  been  passed,  and  committed 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  prison. 

Addresaaa  to  the  Crown  are  (\) 

from  Parliament,  (2)  from  the  |)eople. 
(1)  Since  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  Parliament 
has  exercised  the  privilege  which  it  inherited 
from  the  Great  Council  of  the  Baronage, 
oi  freely  offering  its  advice  to  the  crown, 
and  demanding  uie  abolition  of  grievances. 
Kearly  all  the  legislation  of  the  fourteenth 
century  is  based  upon  the  petitions  of  Parlia- 
ment. From  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  the 
petitions  and  addresses  began  to  assume 
the  form  of  actual  statutes,  and  were  called 
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bills.  In  later  history.  Parliament  asserted 
its  right  to  address  the  Crown  on  subjects  of 
wider  policy,  such  as  the  settlement  of  the 
succession  under  Elizabeth,  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  queen  to  marry  (1562  and 
1566) ;  whilst  advice  on  questions  of  peace 
and  war  has  often  been  tendered  to  the 
Crown  by  Parliament.  Thus  the  House  of 
Commons  preseoted  a  remonstrance  against 
the  continuance  of  the  American  war,  and  on 
receiving  an  unsatisfactory  answer,  declared 
that  it  would  **  consider  as  enemies  to  his 
Majesty  and  this  country  all  who  should 
ad^iBe  or  by  any  means  attempt  the  further 
prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent 
of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force." 
Addresses  to  the  Crown  are  always  moved  in 
both  Houses  in  answer  to  the  Royal  Speech 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session;  and  the 
Debate  upon  the  Address  has  become  the 
formal  opportunity  for  approving  or  challong* 
ing  the  Ministerial  policv  put  forward  in  the 
Koyal  Speech.  (2)  Addresses  from  indivi. 
duals  have  been  offered  to  the  king  from  the 
earliest  times,  usually  in  the  form  of  petitions 
for  pardons,  or  redress  of  private  grievances ; 
and  though  these  petitions  were  subsequently 
usually  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
wei'e  occasionally  laid  at  once  before  the 
sovereign  himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
petition  of  the  clergy  in  1344.  The  practice 
of  addressing  the  Crown  on  political  matters 
had,  however,  no  precedent  until  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  (1640),  and  in  1662  was  restrained 
by  an  Act  agamst  tumultuous  petitioning. 
In  1679  the  Whig  petitions  for  the  assembling 
of  Parliament  were  met  on  the  part  of  the 
Tories  by  counter-addresses  from  the  Ab- 
horrers  (q.v.).  In  1701  petitions  were  pre- 
sented, praying  for  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  again  in  1710;  wlulst  in  1784 
numerous  addresses  to  the  king  set  forth 
that  the  people  were  willing  to  support  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  prerogative.  The  constitutional 
character  of  the  addresses  of  1710  were  sup- 
ported by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  affirmed  'Hhat  it  is  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  people  of  England  to  petition  or 
address  the  king  for  the  calling,  sitting,  and 
dissolving  Parliaments,  and  for  the  redressing 
of  grievances."    [Crown  ;  Petitions.] 

Tot  the  practioe  and  procednre  obeenred  in 
Addreeeee  irom  Parliament,  see  Maj,  Law  of 
Parliament,  chap,  zvii,  and  Contt.  Hiet. ;  Stnbbe, 
Const.  Hiet,;  Hallam,  Conet.  Eiet. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

Adent  an  important  military  position  on 
the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  was  talcen  by  the 
English  in  1839,  and,  in  spite  of  various 
attacks  made  upon  it  by  the  Arabs,  has  ever 
since  remained  under  British  rule.  Its 
position  gives  it  a  great  importance  as  a  coal- 
ing station  for  the  Indo-European  steamers. 
Aden  is  governed  by  a  Resident,  and  forms 
part  of  the  Bombay  presidency. 
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Adelaide,  Quben  {b.  1792,  d.  1849),  the 
daughter  of  George,  Duke  of  Saze-Meiniiigeiiy 
WB8  married  to  the  Duke  of  Clarenee,  1818. 
On  the  accessioii  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  as 
William  IV.,  a  bill  was  paased  [Reoenct 
Bills]  appointing  her  Kegent,  in  case  any 
child  of  tne  king's  succeeded  him  during 
minority.  She  scrupulously  abstained  from 
interfering  in  polities ;  but  in  spite  of  this, 
the  dissolution  of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  in 
1834  was  attributed  to  her  influence.  After 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  her  life  was 
chiefly  spent  in  works  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence. 

Adelaie  of  Lonvain  (d.  1103)  was  the 

second  wife  of  Henry  I.,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  1121.  She  survived  her  husband, 
and  subsequently  married  William  de  Albini, 
ancestor  ox  the  family  of  Howard. 

A^jatatorSy  Tbb  (sometimes  erroneously 
styled  ^yt/a/or«),  were  lepresentatives  elected 
by  each  regiment  of  the  Koundheads  in  1647, 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  officers,  in  com- 
pelling Parliament  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  army  before  disbanding  it.  They 
presented  a  petition  to  Parliament,  in  which 
they  complained  of  "the  ambition  of  a  few 
men,  who  had  long  been  servants,  but  were  de- 
generating into  tyrants."  The  Parliament, 
finding  it  impossible  any  longer  to  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  demands  of  the  army,  soit  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
Skippon,  and  Fleetwood,  to  head-quarters 
to  pacify  the  soldiers.  But  the  army  muti- 
nied, seized  the  money  intended  for  their 
pay,  and  expelled  the  officers  whom  they 
suspected.  On  May  29  a  great  meeting  of 
Adjutators,  under  the  authority  of  Fairfax, 
was  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  a  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  troops  called  at  Newmarket. 
On  June  2  the  army  leaders  sent  Comet 
Joyce  to  remove  the  king  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Parliament.  This  having  been  done, 
on  June  10  a  great  rendezvous  of  the  army 
was  held  at  Triploe  Heath,  near  Cam- 
bridge. Here  the  army  refused  to  accept 
the  conditions  of  Parliament,  demanded  the 
dismissal  of  eleven  of  the  most  obnoxious 
Presbyterian  leaders,  and  began  to  march  on 
London.  On  the  approach  of  the  army  the 
eleven  withdrew,  and  the  Independents  be- 
came for  a  time  the  majority  in  the  House. 
But  the  City  of  London  was  strongly  Pres- 
byterian, and  on  July  26  a  larg^  muster  of 
apprentices  and  others  came  unto  the  House, 
and  compelled  the  recall  of  the  eleven  mem- 
bers, and  the  replacing  of  the  London  militia 
in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians.  There- 
upon the  army,  which  had  been  encamped 
close  to  London,  entered  the  city  (August  8) 
and  again  expelled  the  eleven  members.  The 
power  was  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
army,  and  the  Adjutators  were  busy  holding 
meetings,  and  urging  forward  extreme  mea- 
sures, and  demanding  vengeance  on  the  king. 


Cromwell  and  the  officers  began  to  grow 
anxious  to  restore  discipline  in  the  army, 
and  when  some  of  the  regiments  showed 
signs  of  acting  independently,  vigorous 
measures  were  taken,  one  of  the  ringleaders 
shot,  and  others  placed  under  arrest.  Lil- 
bume  and  others  attempted  to  revive  the 
Adjutators  in  1649 ;  but  the  attempt  was 
frustrated  by  CromwelL  [Ckomwbll  ;  Fair- 
fax.] 

WbJtelocke,    Mmurirs;    Ludlow,    M0moir$; 
Carlyle,  CromwM;  Qnisot,  HuL  of  the  Ena,  R§9. 

LF.  s.  p.] 

Admiralff  Thb  Lord  High,  was  one  of  the 

great  officers  of  State  who  was  specially  con- 
cerned with  the  government  of  the  navy  and 
the  administration  of  maritime  ai&iirs.  The 
name  is  derived  from  an  Asiatic  word  corres- 
ponding to  the  Arabic  Amtr^  and  the  Turkish 
£mir,  a  commander  or  general ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably adopted  by  the  English  either  directly 
from  the  Saracens,  in  the  course  of  the  later 
Crusades,  or  from  the  Sicilians  or  Genoese. 
The  first  person  to  whom  the  name  "  Admiral 
of  England"  is  certainly  known  to  have 
been  given  was  William  de  Leyboume,  who 
was  appointed  in  1286,  though  we  hear  of 
the  appointment  of  an  officer  called  "  custos 
maris"  from  time  to  time  under  the 
Norman  and  earlier  Angevin  kings.  During 
the  14th  century  and  the  early  years  of  the 
16th,  there  were  frequently  two  Admirals, 
of  ^e  North  and  the  West  respectively. 
From  1404  till  1632  there  was  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  Lord  High  Admirals  of 
England,  whose  duties  were  not  only  to  act 
as  Naval  Commandera-in-Chief,  but  also  as 
Ministers  of  Marine  and  Presidents  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty.  In  1632  the  duties 
of  the  office  were  entrusted  to  a  commission 
of  the  great  officers  of  state  ;  and  under 
the  Commonwealth  naval  affairs  were  man- 
aged by  a  Committee  of  Parliament,  and 
afterwards  by  Cromwell.  After  the  Restora- 
tion, the  of&ce  of  Lord  High  Admiral  was 
held  by  King  Charles  II.,  and  by  James, 
as  Duke  of  York  and  as  King,  and  by  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  the  husband  of  Queen 
Anne.  Since  1708,  however,  the  office  has 
always  been  in  commission,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  period  (May,  1827 — Sept., 
1828),  when  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  after- 
wards King  William  IV.,  was  Lord  High 
Admiral.  By  the  Acts  2  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  2, 
and  I  Geo.  iv.  c.  90,  the  authorities,  juris- 
diction, and  powers  of  the  Lord  High  Acuniral 
were  vested  in  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty.  The  chief  of  these  commis- 
sioners is  styled  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. In  modem  times  he  has  become 
practically  sole  and  responsible  Minister  for 
the  Navy,  and  is  now  always  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  In  1869,  IVIr.  Childers,  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiialty,  introduced  important 
changes  into  the  working  of  the  depulment 
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which  tended  to  give  the  minister  more  un- 
divided control  and  responsibility.  The  First 
Lord,  who  is  generally  a  civilian,  is  as- 
sisted by  the  three  Naval  Lords,  one  Civil 
Xiord,  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
who  has  charge  of  financial  and  parliamentary 
business. 

The  title  of  Admiral  has  also  been  used 
oontinaonsly  since  the  13th  century  to  desig- 
nate the  highest  grade  in  the  Royal  Navy ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  come  into  general 
nse  in  this  sense  till  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
csentury.  There  were  formerly  three  classes  of 
Admirals,  those  of  the  Red,  the  White,  and 
the  Blue  squadrons,  but  this  distinction  was 
abolished  in  1864.     [Navy.] 

liOBO  High  Advirals. 

WiDism  de  L^boome,  or  Leibum,  is  styled 
at  the  Assembly  at  Bruges  8th  Msxch, 
15  Ed.  I..  AdmiraauB  Mont  Analim    .        .    1286 
J<dm  de  Botetort,  Admiral  of  the  North; 

William  de  Leibnm,  Adndral  of  the  Soath    12M 
John  de  BeUo  Campo,  or  Beauchamp,  conati- 
toted  High  Admiral  of  both  west  and 

North 1800 

8iT  Sobert  Herle 1861 

fenrBalphdeSpignmell 1364 

BaehardFitz-Alui,£arlof  Anmdel  .    1387 

Edward  of  Botland,  afterwards  of  Albemarle, 

Hi^  Admiral 1308 

John  fieaofort.  Marquis  of  Dorset  (nataral 
son  of  John  of  Gaont),  High  Admiral  of 
the  Northern,  Western,  and  Iriah  Fleets    1306 
Thomas  Percy,  £arl  of  Worcester,  Admiral 

of  both  puts 1399 

Thomaa  of  lAncaster,  High  Steward  of  Eng- 
land, afterwards  Duke  of  Clarenoe   .       .    1404 
John  Beaafort,  Earl  of  Somerset  .       .    1406 

Edmund  Holland.  Earl  of  Kent  .    1407 

Sir  Thomas  Beaufort,  nataral  son  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  onsated  bj  letters  patent,  1411, 
Admiral  of  Elngland,  IrelaDa,  and  Aqni- 

taineforlife 1406 

John  of  Lancaster,  I>ake  of  Bedford,  son  of 

Hernj  lY 1486 

John  Holland,  Dnke  of  Exeter,  oonstitated, 

together  with  his  son,  Admirals  of  Eng- 

lamd,  Ireland,  and  Aqnitaine  .        .    1436 

WiBiam  de  la  Pole,  Msrqnis  and  Earl   of 

SolFolk,  Admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and 

Aqaitaine 1446 

Henry  Holland,  Dnke  of  Exeter  .    1440 

Bicfaard  NeTH,  Earl  of  Warwick  .    1461 

William  NeTil,  Earl  of  Kent  ....  1462 
Biehazd,  Dnke  of  Gloucester  ....    1465 

BIchaTd  Neril 1486 

Biehazd,  Dnke  of  Gloucester   ....    1471 
John  Howani,  Duke  of  Norfolk                      .    1483 
John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford  ....    1485 
Edward  Howard  (afterwards  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk)        1513 

Thomas  Howard  (brother  of  the  abore,  after- 
wards Dnke  of  Norfolk)      ....    1514 
Henry,  Doke  of  Bichmond        ...       -    1586 
William  Fitswilliam,  Earl  of  Sonthampton    .    1537 

John  Bnasel,  Lord  Bunel 1541 

JohnDndlejr 1543 

Lord  ThoaoMS  Sannour 1548 

J<^n  Dodlaj,  Earl  of  Warwick  .    1551 

Edward,  Lord  Clinton 1552 

Winiam  Howard  of  Effingham  ....    1563 

Edward,  Lord  Clinton 1555 

Charles,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  .    1505 

George,  Duhe  of  Buckingham  ....  1619 
Committee  of  Parliament ....  1648—1600 

James,  Dnke  of  York 1600—1678 

Charles  XL  managed  it  himself  by  his  Priry 

Cooncfllors 1678—1684 

Jaaiss  XL,  as  Dnke  of  York  and  King      .  1684—1689 


Thomas,  Earl  of  Pembroke  ....  1708 
George,  Prince  of  Denmark      .                .  1702—1708 

WlUl«,.D«keofCta«aoo       .       .  {|£^tU.l^ 

FiBST  Loans  ov  thb  Ax>xiaAi.TT. 

Prince  Bupert 1673 

Sir  Henry  Capell 16/*9 

Daniel  Finch  (afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham )  1660 

Arthur  Herbert 1689 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Pembroke       ....  1680 

Charles,  Lord  Comwallis 1692 

Anthony,  Yisoount  Falkland    ....  1693 

Edward  Buasell 1694 

Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford 1697 

John,  Earl  of  Bridgewater        ....  1699 

Edwurd,  Earl  of  Oxford 1709 

birJohnLeuke 1710 

'I  homas.  Earl  of  Strafford 1712 

Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford 1714 

James,  Earl  of  Berkeley 1717 

Viacount  Torrington 1727 

Sir  Charles  Wager 1733 

Daniel.  Earl  of  winchelsea       ....  1741 

John,  Dnke  of  Bedford 1744 

John,  Earl  of  Sandwich 1748 

G«orge,  Lord  Anson 1751 

Biohud,  Earl  Temple 1756 

Earl  of  Winchelsea 1757 

Lord  Anson 1757 

George,  Earl  of  Halifax 1762 

<  George  Grenville 1762 

Earl  of  Sandwich 1763 

John,  Earl  of  Egmont 1763 

Sir  Charles  Saunders 1766 

Hir  Edward  Hawke 1766 

Earl  of  Sandwich 1771 

Augnstns,  Yiscount  Keppel      ....  1782 

Bichard,  viscount  Howe   .               .   Jan.  80,  1783 

Viscount  Keppel April  10,  1783 

Viscount  Howe Dec.  31,  1788 

John,  Earl  of  Chatham 1788 

George,  Earl  Bpencer 1794 

John,  Earl  of  St.  Vincent 1801 

Henry,  Lord  HelTile 1804 

Charles,  Lord  Bartram 18U5 

Charles  Grey 1806 

Thomas  Grenyille 1806 

Henry,  Lord  MuIgraTO 1807 

Charles  Yorke 1808 

Bobert,  Lord  Melville 1818 

Sir  James  Graham 1890 

George,  Lord  Auckland 1834 

PhiUp,  Earl  de  Grey 1884 

Lord  Auckland April  25,  1835 

Gilbert,  Earl  of  Minto                       .  Sept.  19,  1835 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Haddington    ....  1841 

Edward,  Earl  of  Ellenborongh .        .   Jan.  13,  1846 

George,  Earl  of  Auckland .               .  July  21,  1846 

Sir  F.  Baring 1848 

Duke  of  Northumberland  .....  1852 

Sir  J.  Graham 1853 

Sir  Charlea  Wood 1855 

r^ir  John  Pakington 1856 

Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset       ....  1859 

Sir  J.  Pakington 1806 

Thomas  L.  Cony 1868 

Hugh  Childers 1868 

George  J.  Goscheu 1871 

George  Ward  Hunt 1874 

William  H.  Smith 1877 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Northbrook     ....  1880 

Admiraltyv  Court  of,  is  the  Court  of 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  in  his  judicial  capa- 
city.    The  early  admirals  and  etutodet  mam, 

from  the  time  of  Henry  I.  onwards,  had  the 
prerogative  of  judging  on  all  disputes  between 
merchants  and  sailors,  and  on  offences  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Common  Law  Courts.  These 
privileges,  and  the  way  in  which  the  admiral 

and  his  depnties  used  them,  especially  the 
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respect  paid  by  the  Admiralty  iudges  to  the 
Oi^  Law,  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the 
Common  lawyers,  and,  in  13  Rich.  U.,  a 
statute  was  passed  strictly  limiting  its  proce- 
dure to  matters  transacted  on  the  seas,  and 
this  statute  was  enforced  hy  one  passed  two 
years  later.  When  there  was  a  Ix)rd  High 
Admiral  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court 
was  generally  appointed  by  him :  when  the 
office  is  in  commission  he  is  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Court  is  now  no  longer  exercised, 
and  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas  are 
tried  at  common  law.  By  an  Act  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  all  such  offences  were  to  be 
tried  by  commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer 
under  the  great  seal,  and  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land.  When  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  was  established  in  1834,  the  judges 
were  authorised  to  decide  on  all  offences  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. The  ciril  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is 
important,  and,  by  3  and  4  Vict.,  c.  65,  com- 
prehends all  causes  arising  out  of  questions 
of  the  title  to  or  ownership  of  vessels,  mari- 
time contracts,  salvage,  and  cases  of  collisions 
and  damages  on  the  high  seas.  By  the  Judi- 
cature Act  of  1873,  the  Admiralty  Court  was 
united  with  the  Court  of  Probate  and  Divorce 
to  form  one  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature.  At  the  breaking  out  of  war,  a 
commission  is  issued  to  the  judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  constituting  him  president 
of  a  Prize  Court,  to  decide  as  to  what 
is  or  what  is  not  lawful  prize.  Property 
captured  from  the  enemy  is  held  not  to  have 
absolutely  ceased  to  belong  to  its  former 
owner  till  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  a 
Prize  Court.  The  proceedings  in  this  court 
are  supposed  to  be  conducted  according,  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  the  decisions  of  its  judges, 
and  notably  of  Lord  Stowell  during  the  early 
years  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  form 
very  important  contributions  to  international 
law.  Courts  of  Vice*  Admiralty,  having 
analogous  powers  to  the  Admiralty  Court, 
are  established  in  most  of  the  British  colonies. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  colony  is  ex-officio 
judge  of  this  court,  and  there  is  an  appeal 
from  his  decision  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Admiralty 
Court  for  Scotland  retained  its  separate  exis- 
tence at  the  union,  though  the  Scottish  Lord 
^igh  Admiral  was  abolished.  In  1831  the 
Scotch  Admiralty  Courts  were  abolished,  and 
their  functions  entrusted  to  the  Courts  of 
Session  and  Justiciary.    [Navy.] 

For  the  earlr  history  of  the  Admiralty,  the  beet 
aathority  ia  flu  Dlocfc  Bock  of  iK$  AdmiroXt^t^  a 
most  important  collection  of  documents  bearing 
on  the  aublect,  chieflj  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies, with  the  Toloable  prefaces  of  Sir  Travera 
Twiss  in  the  SitXU  8erU$^  1871,  kc.  See  esp.  the 
Editor's  introduction  to  toI.  ii.  Among  other 
matters  of  interest,  the  Black  Book  contains  a 
transcript  of  tbe  Latrt  of  (Heron^  issned  by 
Bichard  I.  at  that  town,  which  formed  the  basis 
ci  the  maritime  Jnrisprudenoe  of  all  the  western 


nations.  See  also  Bymer'sPakUra.'Pepys' If  aval 
CoUeebUma;  A  TreaUu  on  tfc«  S«a  Latoa,  1724; 
J.  Ezton,  MariHrne  Dieaologie,  1746;  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  HiMtcry  of  th«  BHUpK  Jfavy ;  Knight's 
Political  Cyclopadia,  art.  Admiralty ;  and  Ste- 
phens' ComnuntariM  on  fhs  Lawt  of  England. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Admonitioilt  The,  1588.  A  book  en- 
titled *'  An  Admonition  to  the  Kobility  and 
People  of  England  and  Ireland,  concerning 
the  present  wars  made  from  the  execution  of 
his  Holiness*  sentence,  by  the  high  and 
mightie  King  Catholike  of  Spain,'*  was 
issued  by  Caidinal  Allen,  in  order  to  advo- 
cate the  Spanish  invasion  of  England,  and 
to  declare  the  Papal  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  docu- 
ment full  of  gross  and  offensive  attacks  on 
the  Queen,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  indecent  political  libels  that  have 
ever  appeared.  The  effect  of  the  Admonition 
was  to  disgust  not  only  all  Protestants,  but 
also  a  great  many  Catholics.  The  stvle  is  so 
unlike  the  usual  manner  of  Cardinal  Allen  that 
it  has  often  been  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
the  Jesuit  Parsons ;  bat  whoever  was  its  real 
author,  it  was  signed  and  acknowledged  by 
Allen. 

Bnmet,   Hist,   of  the  Reformation;   Strype, 

AnnaU  of  the  fi^ormatum,  ill.,  pt.  2,  p.  750 

(ed.  1824) ;  Sharon  Turner,  Hist.  ofEng.,  zu.  485. 

The  Admonition  was  reprinted  with  lu preface  by 

Bey.  J.  Mendham,  18i2. 

Admonition  to  Parliament,  Thb, 

1572.  the  work  of  two  nonconformists, 
namod  Field  and  Wilcox,  was  presented  to 
Parliament  by  Thomas  Cartwright.  The 
object  of  the  pamphlet,  which  was  written  in 
a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  defiance,  was  the 
complete  abolition  of  episcopacy.  A  second 
"admonition"  was  also  published  by  Cart- 
wright  (who  was  supported  by  Leicester),  and 
spread  over  the  country.  An  elaborate  answer 
wa^  written  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  and 
Field  and  Wilcox  were  committed  to  New- 
gate. 

See  Strrpe,  AnnaU  of  the  Reformation,  and  Lift 
of  WhitgOC. 

Adrian  IV.,  Popb  {b.eire,  1100,  d.  1159), 
was  the  only  Englishman  who  has  occupied 
the  Papal  chair.  His  name  was  Nicholas 
Breakspeare.  He  was  bom  at  Langley  in 
Hertfordshire,  studied  in  France,  entered  the 
monastery  of  St.  Ruf us  in  Provence,  of  which 
he  became  Abbot.  In  1146  he  was  created  a 
Cardinal,  and  sent  as  papal  legate  to  Norway. 
In  1154  he  was  chosen  Pope.  His  papacy 
was  disturbed  by  the  attempt  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  whom  he  succeeded  in  arresting  and 
executing  (1155).  Adrian  is  memorable  in 
European  history  as  beginning  the  long  and 
bitter  quarrel  between  the  Popes  and  the 
Hohenstaufen  emperors.  In  English  history 
his  chief  interest  lies  in  the  famous  bull  in 
which  he  granted  Henry  H.  the  sovereignty 
over  Ireland.  The  Bull  of  Adriak  IV.,  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  was  isaued  in  accordance 
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with  the  idea,  commonly  held  throughout  the 
middle  ages,  that  the  fabulous  '*  donation  '* 
of  Constantine  had  included  a  gift  to  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  of  all  the  islands  in  the 
world.  In  1158,  on  condition  of  the  pay- 
ment of  Peter's  Pence,  the  Pope  issued  a  bull 
which  handed  over  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island  to  Henry  II.  The  enterprise  was 
prompted,  it  was  stated,  by  *'  the  lurdour  of 
faith  and  love  of  religion,*'  and  there  is  in- 
deed no  doubt  that  the  laxity  of  the  Irish 
clergy,  and  the  looseness  of  the  connection 
with  Rome,  had  much  to  do  with  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  Pope  acceded  to  Henry's 
reqpiest  for  the  bulL 

William  of  Newboxjr,  iL  oh.  6 ;  Will,  of  l^re, 
zriii.,  ch.  96 ;  OinadasOuabreiis.  JBapug.Hibimui 
Mooie,  Ei$t.  of  Ireland. 

▲dnllamitos  (1866)  was  a  name  deri- 
sively applied  to  tiiose  Liberals,  about  forty  in 
number,  who  opposed  the  majority  of  tneir 
party  on  Earl  Russell's  proposal  for  a  further 
Reform  of  Parliament.  Their  leaders  wero 
Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Horsnum,  and  Lord  Elcho. 
^Ir.  Bright,  on  the  13th  of  March,  compared 
this  party  to  the  assembly  which  came  to  the 
cave  of  Adullam,  when  David  called  about 
him  every  one  that  was  in  distress  and  every 
one  that  was  discontented.  The  defection 
uf  the  AduUamites  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
Lord  RusseU's  ministry. 

Advantiixem.    ISee  Mbbcuant  Adysn- 

TUIUSBS.] 

▲dventiiz^rs  of  1642,  The.  The 
English  Parliament  having  confiscated  be- 
tween two  and  three  millions  of  acres  in 
Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1641,  debenture  bonds  were  issued  made  pay- 
able in.  land  after  the  reconquest  of  the 
country.  About  a  million  acres  were  thus 
disposed  of,  the  original  idea  being  that  the 
money  thus  obtained  should  actually  be  em- 
ployed in  ftuppressing  the  rebellion ;  but  the 
outbreak  of  civil  war  in  England  prevented 
this.  When  in  1653  the  conquest  was  finally 
accomplished,  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Tip- 
perary,  and  Waterford,  in  Munster;  King's 
and  Queen's  County,  East  and  West  Meath, 
in  Leinster;  Down,  Antrim,  and  Armagh, 
in  Ulster,  were  set  aside  for  satisfying  these 
claims,  and  those  of  the  Puritan  soldiery, 
^lany  of  these  Adventurers  were  subse- 
quently deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
^ds  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  Explana- 
tion in  1665,  and  a  considerable  number 
(miigrated  to  America. 

Sir  W.  Pfitty,  The  PolUicdl  AnatcmM  of  Irelcmd, 
IflBl ;  and  TH«  Hi»t.  of  the  Survey  ofJrdand,  re- 

Bbliahed  bj  the  Irian  ArduBoloff.  Boc.,  Duhiin, 
a.   See  also  Lecky,  Eiet.  of  Bna.  in  the  Eigh- 
Uenlk  Cmtwry  ;  Fronde,  The  Eikgliui  in  IrelavA. 

Adv#rtSJI#m6ntS9  Butt  on.  Adver- 
tisements in  newspapexv  appear  to  have  first 
come  into  use  during  the  period  of  the  Common- 
wealthy  tiie  first  beuig,  it  is  said,  an  announce- 


ment of  an  heroic  poem  on  the  death  of  Crom- 
well. Advertisements  became  common  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  a  gratuitoiis  paper 
of  advertisements  was  started  and  existeid  for 
some  time.  By  an  Act  of  1712,  a  duty  was 
imposed  on  each  advertisement  published.  In 
1838  the  tax  was  reduced  from  3s.  6d.  in  Great 
Britain,  and  28.  6d.  in  Ireland,  to  Is.  fid.  in 
the  former  and  Is.  in  the  latter  country.  In 
1851  the  tax  brought  in  over  £175,000.  The 
duty  was  abolished  in  1863. 

See  Article  in  Quarterly  Smimp,  Jnne,  1855; 
Gzant,  The  Nempap^r  Prem. 

Advartiseilieiits  (1566)  was  the  name 
of  a  book  of  discipline  issued  by  Archbishop 
Parker.  It  marks  the  beginnings  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  and  has 
m  recent  times  excited  much  controversy.  The 
Archbishop  had  previously  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  induce  Cecil  to  consent  to  an  official 
promulgation  of  these  '*  advertisements ;  '*  but 
as  Cecil  was  not  anxious  to  provoke  opposition 
by  too  rigid  an  execution  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  he  had  refused  to  authorise  or 
publish  them,  and  Parker  was  consequently 
left  to  issue  them  on  his  own  responsibility. 
Their  title  ran :  **  Advertisements  partly  for 
due  order  in  the  public  administration  of 
Common  Prayer  and  using  of  the  Holy 
Sacraments,  and  partly  for  the  apparel  of  all 
persons  ecclesiastical,  by  virtue  of  the  Queen's 
Majesty's  lettor  commanding  the  same."  The 
points  especiaUy  insisted  on  are  the  wearing 
of  the  surplice  and  cap ;  and  generally  they 
enforced  rigid  obedience  to  the  more  ob- 
noxious portions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
Much  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  precise 
validity  of  these  Advertisements.  On  the  one 
side  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  royal 
authorisation  gave  binding  force  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's injunctions,  and  that  thev  were  the 
"  other  order  "  which  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  1559  half  anticipated  as  likely  to  supersede 
the  "Ornaments  Rubric,"  which  enjoined  that 
church  ornaments  should  remain  as  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward  VI.  This  view, 
which  was  adopted  by  Lord  Selbome  in  the 
"  Ridsdale  Case,"  has  been  attacked  bv 
Mr.  J.  Parker  in  his  *^  Ornaments  Rubric, ' 
whore  it  is  maintained  that  the  advertise- 
ments were  simple  archiepiscopal  injunctions, 
and  that  their  enforcement  of  a  minimum  of 
ritual  did  not  aim  at  abolishing  the  vestments, 
ete.,  of  Edward  VI. 's  First  Prayer-Book. 

Strype'a  Annale  and  Life  qf  Parker;  Neal'a 
EiAory  of  the  Puriiane. 

Advooatev  Thb  Lord,  also  called  the 
King's  or  Queen's  Advocate,  is  the  chief  law 
officer  of  the  crown  in  Scotland,  and  corre- 
sponds, roughly  speaking,  to  the  English 
Attomey-Qeneral.  The  King's  Advocate  is 
found  in  existence  in  1479,  in  1540  he  be- 
came one  of  the  officers  of  state,  and  in  1587 
he  is  first  mentioned  as  Lord  Advocate.    The 
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origin  of  the  office  is  extremely  obecare;  it 
has  been  supposed  that,  with  the  title,  it  was 
derived  from  the  French ;  and  the  duties  of 
the  earlier  Kings'  Advocates,  of  whom  there 
is  a  fairly-  full  list  from  1483,  are  equally 
ill-defined.  They  appear  to  have  been  com- 
prised in  the  prosecution  of  state  officers,  and 
the  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  feudal  for- 
feitures aribing  from  those  offences.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  possible 
to  gain  a  clearer  idea  of  his  functions;  the 
Lord  Advocate  was  public  prosecutor,  he 
conducted  all  cases  in  which  the  sovereign 
was  concerned,  which,  from  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  have  been  pursued  in  his  name, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  appears 
to  have  occasionally  combined  the  offices  of 
advocate  and  judge  in  the  court  of  sessions. 
Previous  to  the  Union,  the  Lord  Advocate 
sat  in  Parliament  in  virtue  of  his  office :  but 
now  he  is  not  necessarily,  though  he  is 
generally,  a  member  of  tne  Lower  House. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  tenders 
his  resignation  when  the  administration 
changes.  When  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
abolished  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  duties 
of  that  minister  were  transferred  to  the  Lord 
Advocate.  In  Parliament  he  answers  all 
questions  relating  to  Scotland,  and  under- 
takes all  measures  of  Scottish  legislation ; 
but  he  is  not  a  m»-mber  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  is  called  right  honourable  by  courtesy 
only.  Outside  Parliament  he  acts  as  public 
prosecutor,  in  which  duties  he  is  assisted  by 
the  Solicitor-General  and  four  advoeatet'deputef 
and  appears  for  the  Crown  in  all  civil  cases. 
His  warrants  for  searching,  apprehending, 
and  imprisoning  run  in  any  part  of  Scotland ; 
he  is  allowed  to  sit  within  the  bar  of  the 
court  of  sessioni  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  peers 
of  the  realm. 

Barolay,  JXge&t  of  th«  Lava  of  Scotland ;  Here, 
LectttTM  on  the  Laws  of  8eofland,vo\.  1. ;  Knight, 
Cydopodiao/ Political  J(noiol«dy«.    [L.  C.  S.] 

AdvOWSOn  Ib  the  right  of  presentation 
to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  vested  in  a  man 
and  his  heirs  for  ever.  The  word  is  taken 
from  Lat.  advocation  for  he  who  had  the 
advowson  was  the  protector  or  patron  of 
the  church.  As  the  parochial  system  was 
grafted  on  the  township,  it  might  be  contended 
that  the  right  of  presentation  would  at  first 
1)0  in  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  but  as  a  fact, 
the  early  parish  priests  were  in  a  great  pro- 
portion of  cases  appointed  by  the  bishops. 
An  advowson  is  presentatire  when  it  is  the 
right  of  presenting  a  clerk  to  the  bishop 
for  institution;  eollative  when  the  bishop 
is  patron ;  donative  when  by  royal  foundation 
or  licence  the  patron  can  present  without 
reference  to  the  bishop.  An  advowson  is 
regarded  by  the  law  as  a  trust.  Yet  advow- 
sons,  and  the  power  of  exercising  the 
right  of  presentation  for  one  or  more  terms, 


can  be  sold  subject  to  some  restrictions.  A 
right  of  nomination  to  the  patron  may  exist 
separate  from  the  right  of  presentation  to  the 
bishop ;  thus,  in  the  mortgage  of  an  advow- 
son, the  mortgagee  presents,  but  he  must  do 
BO  on  the  nomination  of  the  mortgager. 
Neither  Roman  Catholics  nor  their  trustees 
may  present ;  they  must  sell  the  presentation, 
or  it  will  vest  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
or  of  Cambridge  (11  Geo.  II.,  c.  17).  The 
presentee  must  be  in  priest's  orders  before 
his  institution  (14  Car.  II.,  c.  4).  Restric- 
tions on  patronage  depend  on  the  law  of 
simony f  which,  as  far  as  our  temporal  courts 
are  concerned,  is  founded  on  31  Eliz.,  c.  6, 
and  12  Anne,  c.  12.  A  clergyman  may  not 
purchase  a  next  presentation  for  himself,  but 
he  may  purchase  an  advowson,  and  be  pre- 
sented on  the  next  vacancy.  If  a  patron 
neglects  to  exercise  his  right,  the  presenta- 
tion lapses  at  the  end  of  six  months  to  the 
bishop,  the  archbishop,  and  the  crown  suc- 
cessively. Suits  for  disturbance  of  patronage 
used  to  be  maintained  by  darrein  presentment^ 
and  later  more  usually  b^  guars  impedit,  and 
now,  since  23  and  24  Yict.,  c.  126,  by  writ 
of  summons.  The  bishop  is  boiind  to  insti- 
tute the  clerk  presented  by  the  patron,  unless 
there  is  good  cause  to  the  contrary,  and  the 
patron  or  the  clerk  has  remedy  in  case  of 
I'ef  usal  by  application  to  the  Provincial  Court. 

Phillimore,  Bed.  Lavoi  CTippa,  Law  of  Church, 
ftc.i  Chitty.  CoUecUm  qfSt^viss.    [W.  H.] 

Aielfheali.    [Alpheob.] 

Aelred  (Aildred,  Ealred)  of  Rieyaulx, 
St.  {b.  1109,  d.  1166V  An  English  historian, 
bom  at  Hexham,  and  educated  in  the  family  of 
King  David  of  Scotland.  He  is  said  to  have 
refu^Dd  a  Scotch  bishopric  tbat  he  might  be- 
come a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Rie- 
yaulx,  in  Yorkshire,  of  which  he  became 
abbot  in  1146.  He  wrote  several  historical 
works,  among  which  are  lives  of  Edward  thn 
Confessor,  David  of  Scotland,  Queen  Margaret 
of  Scotland,  and  St.  Ninian,  and  a  Chronicle 
of  the  Kings  of  England.  None  of  his  works 
are  of  high  historical  value.  "  Ailred  of 
Rievaulx,  says  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  **  ranks 
in  the  second  class  of  English  mediaeval  his- 
torians, and  even  there  does  not  occupy  the 
first  place."  Aelred  was  also  the  author  of 
a  number  of  theological  treatises.  He  was 
canonised  in  1191. 

See  Sir  Thos.  H&rdy,  DsscripHve  CatalogiM  of 
Materials,  ii.  2M.  ftc.  (Bolls  Series.)  Aelred's 
works  were  collected  by  B.  Gibbon,  Douai, 
1631.  4to,  and  thej  are  to  be  found  in  Miffoe, 
Patrologiat  vol.  105.  Aelred's  Vita  S.  Edvcardi 
Conf.  and  Deseriviio  de  BeUo  apud  Standardum 
are  in  Twysden  Seriptoret  Decern. 

JSthelberht.    [Ethblbb&t.] 
JEthelred.    [Ethklrbd.] 
JBthelstajie.    [Athelstan.] 

A^haa  Warn,  (l)  Situated  in  imme- 
diate  proximity  to   the   N.W.  frontier   of 
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India,  AfghwniBtHn  haa,  from  the  earliest 
tiiDOS,  figured  conspicuoualy  in  tlw  history- 
of  Hindofltan  and  of  Central  Asia.  Its  first 
connection  with  English  history  dates  from 
the  year  1809,  when  the  rumour  of  a  joint 
invasion  of  India,  detennined  on  by  Napoleon 
and  the  Czar  Alexander,  led  to  the  despatch 
of  the  Hon.  M.  Klphiiistone  as  envoy  to  Shah 
Shujah,  then  ruler  of  CabuL  A  treaty  was 
concluded  between  the  two  at  Peshawur.  The 
sul^equent  events,  fraught  with  intestine 
broils,  do  not  call  for  detailed  review,  though 
we  may  note  the  visit  of  Lieut.  Alexander 
Bumes  to  Cabul,  on  his  way  to  Bokhara,  in 
1832,  for  the  mass  of  interesting  information* 
collected  thereby.  In  1834,  Shah  Shujah, 
who  had  been  dethroned,  endeavoured  to 
regain  his  power,  and  advanced  on  Candahar, 
but  was  defeated  by  Dost  Mahomed,  ruler  of 
Cabul,  and  Kohandll  Khan,  who  reigned  at 
Oandahar.  He  took  refuge  eventually  with 
Nasir  Khan,  of  Khelat,  who  enabled  him  to 
return  to  Ludiana  in  a  manner  suited  to  his 
dignity.  In  1837,  the  siege  of  Herat  by 
Persia,  encouraged,  as  believed,  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  the  defeat  of  tiie  Sikhs  by  Dost 
Mahomed,  led  the  English  to  despatch  Bumes 
as  resident  at  the  court  of  Cabul.  But  the 
suspension  of  the  negotiations  then  existing 
between  Dost  Mahomed  and  the  Kussiaus 
being  refused  by  the  Amir,  the  resolu- 
tion was  formed  of  placing  the  ex-king, 
bhah  Shujah,  on  the  Afghan  throne.  ^ 
army  of  21,000  men  was  assembled  on  the 
Indus  (16th  January,  1839),  and,  advancing 
on  Candahar  through  the  Bolan  Pass,  took 
possession  of  that  city,  where  Shah  Shujah 
was  crowned  on  the  8th  May.  Ghazni  fell 
next,  the  gate  of  the  city  being  blown  in  by 
Lieut,  (afterwards  General  Sir  Henry) 
Durand.  Dost  Mahomed,  finding  his  forces 
melting  away,  fied  beyond  the  Hindu  Kush, 
and  the  British  entered  Cabul  without  oppo- 
sition. Shah  Shujah*s  restoration  was  at 
iimt  popular,  but  the  people,  soon  finding  how 
completely  this  was  due  to  English  support, 
incensed  at  the  reduction  of  subsidies  to  the 
chiefs,  and  inflamed  by  the  mullahs  or  priests, 
began  to  gather  in  insurrection.  The  British 
authorities  neglected  warnings,  and  on  the 
Snd  November,  1841,  rebellion  broke  out,  and 
Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  other  officers  were 
treacherously  assassinated.  Disasters  fol- 
lowed thickly  on  one  another,  and  General 
Elphinstone,  on  whom  the  command  had  been 
thrust,  was  in  the  feeblest  health.  At  a  con- 
ference with  Akbar  Khan,  Dost  Mahomed's 
son.  Sir  W.  Macnaghten,  the  British  envoy, 
was  murdered  by  that  chief ;  and  on  the  6th 
January,  1842,  the  British  garrison  of  4,600, 
with  nearly  three  times  that  number  of  camp 
followers,  proceeded  to  evacuate  the  country, 
but  perished  miserably  in  the  mountain  passes 
between  Cabul  and  tfellalabad,  a  single  sur- 
vivor. Dr.  Brydon,  alone  readung  the  latter 
city.    Ghazni  fell  to  the  Afghans  on  the  10th 


December,  some  hundreds  of  Sepoys  being 
carried  into  captimy,  while  ninety-five  host- 
ages, left  by  the  British,  were  in  durance  near 
CabuL  Candahar  and  Jellalabad,  however, 
were  held  firmly  by  Generals  Nott  and  Sale 
respectively.  A  strong  expedition,  under 
General  Pollock,  was  prepared  in  India,  and 
after  forcing  the  Khyber  Pass  relieved  Jella- 
labad. After  halting  two  months  at  this 
place,  the  time  being  spent  in  negotiations. 
General  Pollock  advanced  and  infiicted  a 
severe  defeat  on  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan 
entering  Cabul  a  few  days  later.  The  cap- 
tives were  recovered,  the  principal  bazar 
of  Cabul  razed  to  the  ground,  and  General 
Nott,  who  had  advanced  from  Candahar  and 
captured  Ghazni,  beheld,  on  his  arrival  at 
Cabul,  the  British  fiag  floating  over  the 
ramparts.  Soon  after  Uie  departure  of  our 
troops  Shah  Shiiiah  was  assassinated,  and 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan  was  restored  to  his 
former  power.  During  the  Sikh  revolt,  in 
1848,  he  joined  them  against  tbe  British,  but 
a  friendly  understanding  was  arrived  at  and 
a  treaty  concluded  in  1855.  llie  same  year 
saw  the  acquisition  of  the  Candahar  province 
by  Dost  Mahomed,  and  the  second  Persian 
advance  on  Herat;  its  capture  and  final 
cession,  through  four  of  the  English,  who 
had  •sent  an  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
are  the  subsequent  events  of  note. 

(2)  Shere  AH  Khan,  who  ascended  the 
Aighan  throne  in  1863,  passed  through  great 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  but  eventually  over- 
came his  rivals  and  foes  in  1 868.  An  arrange- 
ment was  arrived  at  between  the  British  and 
Kussian  governments  in  1872  that  Afghani- 
stan was  beyond  the  field  of  Russian  influence, 
and  the  practical  violation  of  this  under- 
standing m  1878,  coupled  with  the  repulse 
by  the  Afghans  of  a  British  mission,  led  to 
a  fresh  Afghan  war.  The  victories  at  Ali 
Musjid  and  Pewar,  and  the  capture  of  Can- 
dahar and  Kelat-i-Ghilzai  by  Sir  Donald 
Stewart,  placed  all  the  important  vantage 
points  of  Eastern  Afghanistan  (Cabul  ex- 
cepted) in  our  hands.  A  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Gandamak  with  Yakub  Khan,  who 
had  succeeded  to  power  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Shere  Ali,  but  all  its  provisions  were 
scattered  to  the  winds  by  the  murder  of  Sir  L. 
Cavagnari,  who  had  been  deputed  as  English 
envoy  to  Cabul.  Sir  F.  Roberts  promptly 
advanced  on  the  capital,  and  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  on  the  Afghans  at  Charasia.  For  some 
months,  however,  fighting  went  on,  till,  at 
the  close  of  1879,  the  total  defeat  of  Mahomed 
Jan  effectually  dispersed  the  insurgents. 
These  successes  were  worthily  supported  by 
Sir  D.  Stewart's  victory  at  Ahmed  Kheyl,  he 
having  advanced  to  Cabul  from  Candahar. 
flatten  were  now  settling  down,  but  the 
approach  of  the  Sirdar  Ayub  Khan  from  the 
side  of  Herat  kindled  anew  the  flames  of 
rebellion.  This  pretender,  having  defeated 
General  Burrows  at  Maiwand,  proceeded  to 
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invest  Candahar,  but  was  utterly  routed  in 
his  turn  by  General  Sir  F.  Roberts,  who  had 
effected  the  difficult  march  from  Cabul  with 
much  skill  and  generalship.  In  September, 
1880,  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Kurram  and  Cabul  valleys,  and  in  the 
following  April  from  Candahar,  leaving  the 
government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
Abdur  Rahman,  whose  auUiority  as  ruler  of 
the  country  had  been  recognised  by  England 
in  July,  1880. 

The  chief  anthoritiefl  on  ibe  sat^Jeot  of  Afghan- 
istan generally  will  be  fonnd  enamemted  at 
length  in  Sir  Charles  MacGregor's  admirable 
Gazetteer,  pabliahed  at  Calcutta  in  1871.  The 
leading  events  of  the  subsequent  campaigns  are 
briefly  ohxonicled  in  Boberteon's  Three  Cam- 
paiyiw  m  4f0ha«iMton  (1881).  [C.  E.  B.] 

AArmations.    [Oath,  Pabliamemtaky, 
and  Oath  in  Couats  of  Law.] 


[South  African  Colonies  and 
"West  African  Colonies.] 

African  Company.  [Daribn  Scheme.] 

Affathap  or  Elfgita,  second  daughter 
of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  was  betrothed  to 
Harold  in  1062,  but  died  shortly  after. 

Atfhrim,  Battle  of  (July  12,  1691), 
fovLgKt  in  the  campaign  between  William  III. 
and  James  II.,  in  Ireland,  resulted*  in  a 
victory,  gained  by  Ginkel,  over  the  Irish  and 
French  troops,  under  St.  Ruth.  The  French 
general  haa  allowed  Athlone  to  be  taken 
(June  30).  He  then  fell  back  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  hill  of  Aghrim.  He  drew  up 
his  army  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  almost  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  bog.  A  wooden  breast- 
work had  been  constructed  in  front,  near  the 
edge  of  the  morass.  Ginkel  started  from 
Ballinasloe,  four  miles  from  Aghrim,  on  the 
11th,  and  reconnoitred  the  Irish  position. 
Next  day  at  five  in  the  evening  the  battle 
began.  The  English  first  struggled  through 
the  bog  and  attacked  the  breastwork,  only  to 
be  driven  back  again  and  again.  Ginkel  was 
meditating  a  retreat.  But  Mackay  and  Ru- 
vigny  led  the  cavalry  through  a  narrow 
passage  in  the  morass,  and  turned  the  Irish 
flank.  At  this  crisis  St.  Ruth  was  killed. 
His  ofiicers  foolishly  kept  his  death  secret, 
so  that  Sarsfield,  who  might  have  taken  the 
command,  remained  with  the  reserve.  At 
length  the  breastwork  was  earned.  The 
Irish  retreated  step  by  step,  but,  after  a 
while,  broke  and  fled.  Then  the  conquerors 
began  to  kill  without  mercy.  For  miles 
around  the  naked  bodies  of  tiie  slain  lay  on 
the  fields.  The  country  looked,  it  was  said, 
like  an  immense  pasture  covered  with  flocks 
of  sheep.  Sarsfield  did  his  best  to  cover  the 
retreat.  One  body  of  fugitives  went  towards 
G^way,  the  other  towards  Limerick. 

London  Qaxette,  1091 :  Macanlay,  Hiei.  o/Eng,; 
Froude,  Eng.  in  Ireland, 

Affinoourt,  Battle  of,  fought  October 
25,  T4I6.     Henry    V.,    in    attempting    to 


regain  the  ground  which  £dward  III.  had 
lost  in  his  first  campaign  against  France, 
took  Harfleur,  but  finding  his  army  greatly 
diminished  by  sickness,  was  unable  to  under- 
take any  great  expedition.  He  resolved  to 
make  his  wav  to  Calais  through  the  hostile 
provinces  of  Normandy,  Picardy,  and  Artois. 
His  army  consisted  of  about  15,000  men,  of 
whom  5,000  were  archers,  and  700  knights. 
A  French  army  numbering  at  least  50,000, 
under  the  Constable  D*  Albret,  was  gathered  to 
cut  them  off.  The  English  were  allowed  to 
cross  the  Somme,  and  Henry  was  courteously 
asked  to  name  a  day  for  battle.  He  answered 
that  he  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  field. 
For  four  days  the  French  marched  by  the 
side  of  the  English.  At  last  the  Constable 
chose  his  position  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Crevy»  so  as  to  cut  off  the  English  from 
the  village  of  Agincourt.  The  battle-field 
was  a  somewhat  narrow  valley,  surrounded 
by  woods  on  the  east  and  west,  while  through 
it  ran  the  road  to  Calais.  The  French  were 
drawn  up  in  three  massive  lines.  The  first 
two  lines  fought  on  foot;  the  third  was 
mounted.  The  confined  nature  of  the  ground 
gave  no  chance  for  the  use  of  artillery,  and 
the  heavy-armed  French  were  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  soft  ground,  as  compared  with 
the  light-armed  English  yeomen.  The  Eng- 
lish were  drawn  up  in  three  divisions,  but  all 
close  together.  While  their  lines  were  only 
four  deep,  the  French  were  massed  thitty 
deep.  Biefore  the  battle  futile  negotiations 
were  carried  on,  and  Henry  V.  used  the  time 
to  send  some  archers  secretly  through  the  wood 
to  watch  the  left  flank  of  the  French.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock  when  the  order  was  given  to 
the  English  to  advance.  The  archers  ran 
forward  armed  with  stakes,  which  they  fixed 
in  the  ground  so  as  to  form  a  palisade  in 
front  of  them.  Darting  forward,  they  flred 
with  splendid  aim  at  the  French  men-at- 
arms,  who  were  unable  to  advance  quickly 
in  the  soft  ground,  and  fell  in  numbers. 
Meanwhile  the  French  cavalry  attempted  a 
flank  movement,  but  were  taken  unawares  by 
the  archers  in  ambush;  their  horses  soon 
became  unmanageable,  and  they  were  thrown 
into  confusion.  The  French  infantry,  finding 
themselves  unsupported,  broke,  and  the 
English  archers,  seizing  their  swords  and 
maces,  rushed  into  their  lines  and  turned  them 
to  fiight.  Then,  reinforced  by  the  English 
men-at-arms,  the  archers  attacked  the  second 
division  of  the  French.  Here  the  battle  was 
fiercer  and  more  equal.  The  Duke  of  Alen^on 
on  the  French  side,  and  Henry  Y.  on  the 
English,  fought  desperately,  and  for  two 
hours  the  victory  was  uncertain.  At  length 
Alen^n  was  slain,  and  the  French  gave 
way.  A  cry  was  raised  among  the  English 
that  a  new  French  army  was  coming  up  in 
their  rear.  In  the  panic  Henry  V.  gave  orders 
that  all  prisoners  should  he  slain.  Many 
brave  Frenchmen    met    their  death  before 
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it  was  difloovered  that  the  supposed  anny 
waa  only  a  band  of  peasants  who  had  col- 
lected to  plunder.  Meanwhile  the  third 
division  of  the  French  wavered,  and,  at  last, 
lied.  After  tiiree  hours'  fighting  the  victory 
of  the  English  was  assured.  The  French 
losses  were  very  heavy.  More  than  10,000 
men  fell  on  the  field,  amongst  them  8,000 
nobles,  knights,  and  squires. 

On  the  English  side,  Me  Walmngham,  Hictorta 
An^ica;  Elm  ham,  Vita  et  QmUi  Htnrici  Y. ; 
Smrici  F.  Gesta,  ed.  WilliamB;  Titua  Lmne 
Forojulienns  Vita  Henriei  Quinti ;  Engli$h  Chro- 
«ieU  (Camden  Society) ;  on  the  French  side, 
Beliirieox  de  St.  iMnji,  IConstrelet,  and  St. 
B«u>y.  [M.  C] 

Agitation,  Political.  [See  the  Index.] 

Agra  is  a  strong  and  ancient  town  on  the 
river  Jumna,  in  the  North- West  Provinces 
of  India.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  and  in  the 
wars  of  1803  it  was  held  by  the  Mahiattas, 
from  whom  it  was  captured  by  General  Lake 
after  a  day's  bombardment,  and  ceded  to  the 
English  by  Scindiah  at  the  peace  of  Surge 
Anjengaom.  Agra  then  became  the  capi- 
tal of  one  of  ijie  eight  commissionerships 
into  which  the  North- West  Provinces  were 
divided,  and  the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Grovemor;  but  since  the  mutiny  of  1867, 
when  the  European  residents  were  mena^d 
by  the  insurgent  sepoys,  and  had  to  take 
refuge  in  the  fort,  the  provincial  seat  of 
government  has  been  transferred  to  Allaha- 
bad. Agra  contains  the  old  palace  of  Shah 
Jehan,  a  mosque  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  India,  and  the  famous  Tajmahal, 
a  magnificent  mausoleum  built  by  Shah 
Jehan  over  the  remains  of  his  wife. 
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Agreement  of  the  People "  was 

one  of  John  Lilbume's  numerous  pamphlets, 
and  was  published  in  1648.  It  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  Levellers ;  and 
at  a  meeting  held  between  Hertford  and  Ware, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  discipline  to  the 
army,  and  satisfying  the  claims  of  the 
soldiers,  a  large  number  wore  this  pamphlet 
in  their  hats.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  oroered 
them  to  remove  the  pamphlets.  All  the 
regiments  except  Lilbume's  obeyed;  and 
Cromwell,  perceiving  the  necessity  of  at  once 
stopping  the  insubordination,  caused  one 
of  the  ringleaders  to  be  shot,  and  the  others 
imprisoned.     [Lilburnb;  Levellers.] 

Agricola,  Cn^its  Julius  {b,  37.  d,  93), 
Boman  governor  of  Britain  (78 — 84),  had, 
previous  to  his  appointment,  served  in  the 
island  imder  Cerealis.  During  his  governor- 
ship he  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  tribes  in 
the  north,  and  to  conciliate  the  British  to  the 
Roman  role  by  making  them  acquainted  with 
the  advantages  of  civilisation.  He  encouraged 
them  to  come  to  the  towns,  and  had  many  of 
the  sons  of  the  chiefs  instructed  in  literature 
and  science,  and  he  succeeded  so  well  "  that 


they  who  had  lately  scorned  to  learn  the 
Koman  language  were  becoming  fond  of 
acquiring  the  Koman  eloquence."  In  78  he 
reduced  Mona ;  in  79  he  subdued  the  north  of 
Britain  to  the  Tweed ;  in  80  he  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Firth  of  Tay;  the  year  81  was 
employed  in  constructing  a  chain  of  forts 
between  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth;  in  the 
next  year  he  explored  the  north-west  part  of 
the  island,  and  planned  a  descent  upon  Ire- 
land, but  the  rising  of  the  Caledonians,  under 
their  chief  Galgacus,  prevented  this  project 
being  carried  out.  After  some  severe  fightmg, 
he  defeated  Galgacus,  and  thus  subdued  the 
whole  island.  In  84  he  sailed  round  the 
island,  and  discovered  the  Orkneys ;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  returned  to  Home,  where  a 
triumph  was  decreed  to  him. 


The  Life  of  Agrioola  wu  written  by  his  aon- 
m-law,  the  hiBtoriaa  Taoitos.  The  Aaricola  is 
the  best  e«tant  aooount  of  the  condition  of 


Britain  in  Uie  earlj  part  of  the  period  of  the 
Boman  role. 

Agriculture.  The  history  of  agricul- 
ture in  England  is  derived  from  two  sources ; 
the  literature  on  the  subject,  which  is 
scanty  in  the  earlier  period,  but  becomes 
copious  as  time  goes  on,  and  contemporaneous 
records,  which  are  exceedingly  abundant  and 
exact  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  part 
of  the  fifteenth  centuries,  but  are  scarce  adter 
this  time.  The  fact  that  so  great  a  mass  of 
domestic  archives  has  been  preserved  is  due 
to  the  importance  the  rules  of  law  gave 
to  all  documents  which  could  be  alleged  in 
proof  of  title.  Besides,  it  was  at  an  early 
period  the  custom  with  nearly  all  proprietors 
— even  the  sovereign  and  the  great  peers — ^to 
cultivate  their  own  estates  with  their  own 
capital,  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
bailiffs,  who  regularly  drew  up  an  annual 
balance-sheet,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
audit  of  their  lords.  Hence  it  is  possible,  by 
investigating  these  accoimts,  to  discover  how 
land  was  stocked  and  cultivated,  and  what 
was  the  amount  of  produce  which  agriculture 
secured  from  land. 

Q^nerally,  during  the  medisaval  period, 
the  g^reater  part  of  the  land  in  a  parish 
or  manor  was  possessed  by  the  lord  and 
the  tenants,  £ree  and  serf,  in  the  shape  of 
strips  or  furrows  in  a  common  field,  separated 
by  a  narrow  boundary  of  untilled  ground. 
These  fields  were  private  property  during 
part  of  the  year  (as  a  rule,  from  Lady-day  to 
Michaelmas),  and  common  pasture  for  the 
rest.  Sometimes  fields — generally  pasture- 
land — were  held  in  absolute  ownership,  and 
the  value  of  such  closes  was  great.  Besides 
the  cultivated  land  and  the  closes,  there  was 
always  a  more  or  less  considerable  area  of 
common  jMsture,  and  generally  a  wood  in 
which  hogs  were  fed,  a  small  charge  being 
paid  for  each  head.  English  agriculture  from 
very  early  times  always  looked  to  the  raising 
and  maintenance  of  live  stock  as  a  most 
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important  indastiy,  and  the  succeBS  with 
whioh  stock-breeding  was  handled  is  proved 
by  the  great  value  of  English  wool,  and  by 
the  numerous  qualities  of  this  product.  The 
keeping  of  sheep  in  connection  with  arable 
farming  has  always  been  a  special  character- 
istic of  English  agriculture,  and  for  several 
centuries  this  countr  v  had  almost  a  monopoly 
in  the  supply  of  wool. 

Early  agriculture  in  England  was  very  rude. 
The  plough  was  clumsy,  iron  was  exceedingly 
dear,  draught-cattle,  horses  and  oxen,  were 
small,  and  the  ground  was  only  scratched 
on  the  surface.  The  husbandman  had  but 
little  farmyard  manure,  and  the  only  artificial 
fertilisers  which  he  knew  of  were  marl  and 
lime.  The  seed  was  thrown  broadcast  on  the 
land,  about  two  bushels  to  the  acre  of  wheat, 
rye,  and  peas,  and  about  four  bushels  of 
barley  and  oats.  Four  times  the  seed  sown 
was  thought  to  be  a  fair  crop,  and  five  times 
was  seldom  obtained  even  on  the  best  land. 
The  husbandman  knew  nothing  of  winter 
roots,  or  of  artificial  grasses,  as  they  are 
called.  Hence  his  cattle  were  starved  in  the 
winter,  and  always  stunted.  Under  this  im- 
perfect cultivation,  he  was  forced  to  let  at 
Inast  a  third  of  his  land  lie  in  fallow  every 
year.  The  com  was  reaped  by  cutting  off 
the  ears,  the  straw  being  suffered  to  remain 
on  the  field  at  least  for  a  time,  often  per- 
manently, in  order  to  restore  the  ground. 
The  whole  of  the  population,  town  and 
country,  generally  took  part  in  the  harvest, 
for  the  number  of  residents  in  the  country 
was  insufficient  for  gathering  even  the  scanty 
harvest.  The  stock  on  the  land  was  far  more 
valuable  than  the  land  itself.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  stock  on  a  well-tilled  farm 
was  worth  three  times  as  much  as  the  land. 
The  rent  of  good  arable  land  was  for  three 
centuries  about  sixpence  an  acre. 

It  is  not  likely,  even  if  the  great  land- 
owners had  continued  to  cultivate  their  own 
estates,  that  much  progress  could  have  been 
made  in  agriculture,  for  the  inventive  facul- 
ties of  Europe  were  almost  stagnant  up  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  owing 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death,  the  great 
land-owners  abandoned  cultivation  on  their 
own  account,  and  let  their  land  and  stock  to 
tenant-farmers,  a  stocked  estate  being  found 
to  be  the  most  profitable  employment  of 
capital,  even  though  the  landlord  did  all  the 
repairs,  and  made  good  the  losses  of  his 
tenant's  sheep.  It  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  a  tenant  should  make  agricul- 
tural discoveries  and  improvements,  and  it  is 
certain  that  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  some  350  years,  no 
material  alteration  was  made  in  English 
ag^ciilture,  except  in  sheep-farming,  and 
certainly  no  appreciable  progress. 

Small  as  was  the  produce  of  the  land 
in  comparison  with  that  which  has  been  ob- 
tained at  later  periods,  it  is  very  likely  that 


nearly  as  much  land  was  cultivated  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  is  in  modem  times  in  England. 
Certain  counties,  especially  the  north  and 
the  west,  were  very  backward,  as  we  learn 
from  those  few  valuations  of  counties  for  tax- 
ing purposes  which  are  still  extant,  and  are 
probably  the  only  genuine  valuations  in  ex- 
istence. But  the  towns  were  much  smaller, 
and  the  space  occupied  by  human  habi- 
tations in  such  counties  as  Middlesex,  Oxford- 
shire, and  Norfolk,  the  most  opulent  of  the 
English  counties,  was  far  less  than  at  present. 
Ornamental  grounds  were  wholly  unknown, 
and  the  land  was  ploughed  up  to  the  noble's 
castle  and  the  farmer's  homestead.  One  can 
constantly  see  in  parks,  which  are  now  an- 
cient, and  surrounding  residences  which  are 
still  more  ancient,  the  signs  that  cultivation 
had  formerly  been  carried  on  over  places 
which  are  now  either  ornamental  only,  or 
are  devoted  to  pasture.  In  the  description 
given  of  ancient  estates,  we  may  often  find 
that  land  was  ploughed  and  sown  up  to  the 
gates  of  the  manor-house,  and  over  spaces 
which  have  long  been  streets  in  busy  towns. 
Our  ancestors  had  poor  gardens,  and  no  plea- 
sure grounds.  In  the  more  fertile  counties, 
which  are  now  known  by  the  absence  of  by- 
roads, it  is  likely  that  more  land  than  is  now 
cultivated  was,  in  the  poor  fashion  of  those 
times,  tilled,  under  the  diiaadvantageous  system 
of  frequent  fallows  and  common  fields.  For 
as  ploughing  was  merely  superficial,  and  the 
number  of  crops  was  very  Hniited,  land  was 
early  exhausted,  and  had  to  rest  in  fallow. 
As  the  ownership  of  several  lands  or  closes 
was  rare,  and  was  generally  confined  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  the  furrows  in  the  common 
field,  with  the  scanty  pasture  of  the  manor 
common,  were  the  holding  of  the  small  agri- 
culturist, i.e.f  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  since 
nearly  all  possessed  land  ;  but  were  held,  as 
far  as  the  first  portion  of  the  holding  was 
concerned,  undei-  the  least  advantageous  form. 
Nor  was  the  use  of  common  land  for  pasture 
as  profitable  as  it  might  have  been.  Gene- 
rally the  right  of  pasturage  was  without 
stint,  that  is,  each  occupier  had  the  right 
of  putting  as  many  cattle  or  sheep  as  he  could 
get  upon  the  common  pasture;  and  as  the 
lord,  who  possessed,  as  has  been  said,  closes 
from  which  he  could  make  hay,  or  could 
devote  to  forthcoming  stock,  had  manv  more 
cattle  than  the  tenants,  he  could  make  the 
common  pasture  of  comparatively  little  value 
to  them  by  overatocking  it. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  character  of 
mediaeval  husbandry  than  the  extreme  rarity 
with  which  prices  of  hay  are  recorded  in  early 
times,  and  the  excessive  rent  which  was  paid 
for  enclosed  pastures.  The  rent  of  arable 
land  being  about  six])ence  an  acre,  that  of 
natural  meadow  is  constantly  sixteen  times 
as  much,  and  the  aftermaths  over  four  or 
five  times.  In  our  day,  the  best  natural 
meadow  does  not  command  a  rent  of  more 
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than  twice  the  best  arable.  Daring  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  it  is  rare 
to  tind,  in  the  ezaminatioa  of  many  thousand 
accounts,  the  prices  of  hay  given.  In  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  during  which  time 
enclosures  were  frequent,  and  many  of  the 
oommefn.  lands  were  encroached  on,  occa- 
aionally  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  farmer, 
and  even  to  the  employment  of  violent  reme- 
dies for  the  wrong  which  they  felt  had  been 
done  them,  prices  of  hay  are  very  common. 

Under  so  imperfect  a  system  of  agriculture, 
as  the  people  were  fed  on  unwholesome  salted 
food  during  half  the  year,  and  cattle  were 
starved  during  the  same  period,  disease  was 
common  in  man  and  beast.  Scurvy,  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  use  of  salted 
meat,  and  a  deficient  vegetable  diet,  was 
endemic.  Leprosy,  which  an  abundant  vege- 
table food  has  banished,  was  as  common  as 
it  now  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The  unclean 
habits  of  our  forefathers  added  to  the  general 
unhealthiness  of  their  lives.  Few  people  Uved 
beyond  fifty,  when  they  were  old.  Plagues 
of  terrible  deadliness  attacked  the  people. 
It  is  probable  that  one-third  of  the  population 
perished  in  1349,  when  the  Black  Death  ap- 
peared among  us.  [Black  Death.]  The 
Plague  continued  to  appear  at  intervals,  till 
its  last  visitation  in  1666,  when  it  seems 
OKOst  terrible,  because  it  has  been  most 
minutely  described.  After  the  battle  of 
Boswortii,  a  new  disease,  the  sweating  sick- 
ness, appeared,  and  for  a  long  time  was  the 
special  scourge  of  the  English  people.  Like 
the  plague,  it  was  very  destructive;  but, 
unlike  it,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  foreign  importation,  but  the  result  of 
dirt,  privation,  and  unwholesome  food.  It 
is  only  by  the  study  of  contemporaneous 
evidence,  and  by  inquiry  from  undoubted 
facts,  that  we  can  discover  the  real  extent 
of  the  loss.  So  it  is  not  likely  that  we  should 
get  evidence  of  the  occasion  on  which  plagues 
have  visited  animal  and  vegetable  life.  It  is 
carious  to  find  that  two  diseases,  scab  in  sheep 
and  smut  in  wheat,  were  first  noticed  at 
periods  which  can  be  almost  deined.  The 
loraier  appears  about  1288,  and  was  par- 
ticularly dreaded,  because  it  imperilled  the 
principal  source  of  English  opulence  during 
the  luddle  Ages,  and,  indeed,  for  long  after, 
£np;lish  wool,  in  the  cloth  produced  from 
which  a  large  part  of  Western  Europe  was 
clad.  The  other  was  smut  in  wheat  and 
the  allied  grains,  which  was  first  noticed 
in  1527,  a  rear  of  comparative  famine. 
The  art  of  the  agriculturist  has  long  been 
engaged  in  combating  these  two  pests  of  his 
calling.  Other  serious  diseases,  the  rot  in 
sheep,  and  pleuro-pneumonia  in  homed  cattle, 
are  described  so  precisely  that  there  is  no 
donbt  of  their  identity  with  mcJdem  cattle- 
plagues. 

It  was  stated  above  that  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  it  was  a  com- 


mon practice  to  let  live  and  dead  stock  with 
land,  in  other  words,  to  stock  a  farmer's  land 
as  well  as  let  it  to  him.  The  monasteries 
continued  the  p^uctice  up  to  the  dissolution. 
The  leasing  of  stock  was  the  best  part  of  the 
landlord's  profit  on  his  property,  and  by  im- 
plication the  least  profitable  form  of  holding 
to  the  tenant.  Hence,  in  order  to  induce 
tenants  to  accept  this  kind  of  occupancy,  the 
landlord  not  only  covenanted  to  do  all  repairs, 
great  and  small,  on  the  holding,  but  to  insure 
the  tenants  against  the  loss  of  their  cattle  by 
diseftsfl.  In  the  rent-rolls  of  great  estates, 
the  costs  of  tenants'  losses  by  cattle  disease 
form  a  very  serious  item,  and  throw  a  plain  and 
characteristic  light  on  agriculture  and  its 
customs  in  England,  while  they  show  how 
it  came  to  be  an  English  custom  that  land- 
lords should  improve  land.  The  first  change 
in  this  prolonged  system  began  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Dutch.  When  that  people 
had,  by  almost  superhuman  efforts,  obtained 
their  political  freedom,  they  began  to  cultivate 
Holland  on  new  methods,  and  to  instruct 
Europe.  The  impulse  which  was  given  to 
the  human  mind  in  the  seventeenth  century 
reacted  upon  husbandry.  The  discovery  of 
the  process  of  reducing  iron  by  pit-coal 
cheapened  the  tools  of  the  husbandman.  The 
Dutch  discovered  and  improved  winter  roots, 
the  turnip  and  carrot.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  turnip  has  doubled  the  productiveness  of 
land.  For  a  century  and  a  half  the  Dutch 
were  the  seedsmen  of  Western  Europe.  Then 
the^  cultivated  clover,  and  other  so-called 
artificial  grasses,  and  English  agriculturists 
and  hmdowners  soon  saw  that  greater 
profits  and  larger  rents  would  accrue  from 
these  new  inventions.  The  effect  of  these 
improvements  was,  that  the  numbers  and  the 
quality  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  greatly 
increased,  the  agriculturist  being  enabled 
to  find  them  food  in  winter,  and  keep 
them  at  least  in  some  condition.  Till 
winter  roots  were  discovered,  surplus  stock 
was  killed  in  November,  and  adted  for 
winter  provisions,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this 
system  was  injurious  to  health,  as  well  as  a 
great  hindrance  to  agricultural  progress. 

During  two  epochs  of  English  history,  the 
fifteenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries,  agri- 
cultural products  were  abundant  and  cheap. 
The  seasons  appear  to  have  been  continuously 
favourable,  while  the  result  was  aided  by 
the  creation  of  estates  in  severalty,  by  enclosing 
portions  of  lands  on  which  there  were  certain 
common  uses,  and  by  similar  expedients.  The 
loss  was  considerable  to  the  general  body  of 
occupiers,  but  the  aggregate  food  product  was 
greatly  increased.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  Enclosure  Acts  were  exceedingly 
common.  Between  1726  and  1796, 1,761  such 
Acts  were  passed,  dealing  with  nearly  three 
million  acres.  From  this  date  to  1850,  2,365 
more  Acts  were  passed,  under  which  six  million 
more  acres  were  thus  appropriated.    Most  of 
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this  area  passed  from  common  pasture  to 
arable,  and  as  it  may  be  reasonably  con- 
cluded that  the  agriculturist  would  not 
caltivate  new  soil  except  with  the  prospect 
of  increased  profit,  the  quantity  of  food  pro- 
duced must  have  been  greatly  increased.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  last  century 
great  attention  was  given  to  the  improvement 
of  breeds  of  sheep,  by  the  selection  of  those 
which  had  the  best  points.  This  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  art  was  due  to  Mr.  Bake- 
well,  and  even  more  perhaps  to  Mr.  Coke, 
afterwards  Lord  Leicester.  The  economy  of 
such  a  selection  was  rapidly  extended  to  cattle, 
and  up  to  recent  times  stock  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  better  than  in  any  part  of  the 
civilised  world,  pedigree  animals  being  ex- 
port to  all  countries  from  this.  Nor  were 
the  discoveries  in  practical  science  made 
during  the  eighteenth  century  without  their 
significance  on  agriculture.  With  cheaper 
iron  came  better  and  cheaper  tools,  a  deeper 
and  more  thorough  manipulation  of  the  soil, 
and  consequently  a  higher  rate  of  production 
from  the  soiL  Writers  on  mediaeval,  and 
even  later  agriculture,  counsel  the  use  of 
wooden  harrows  on  stony  ground,  because 
iron  was  too  costly  for  such  tools,  and  with 
reason,  for  while  wheat  during  l^e  greater 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  worth  about 
fourteen  shillings  a  quarter,  iron  cost  about 
£26  a  ton. 

The  last  improvements  in  agriculture  are 
due  to  chemical  science  and  machinery.  The 
agricultural  chemist,  by  the  gift  of  artificial 
manures,  by  the  analysis  of  artificial  food,  and 
by  the  examination  of  soils,  has  been  a  great 
benefactor  of  the  farmer,  and  these  inventions 
have  been  eminently  of  Enghsh  growth.  The 
Americans  are  to  be  credited  with  many 
labour-saving  machines,  adopted  m  order  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  wages,  for  the  problem 
before  the  agriculturist  has  alwayp  been  how 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  nutri- 
tive matter  out  of  the  soil  for  man  and  beast, 
and  how  to  get  this  continuously,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  uniformly  good  quality. 

Walter  de  Henley,  I««  Dit  de  Hoshanderye, 
about  1250 ;  Fitzherbert's  Treatise»  on  Uutban- 
dry  and  Surveying,  1523 :  the  works  of  Tuaaer, 
1580.  Markham,  1610,  and  Simon  Harthf.  1680 ; 
Worledge's  Sxi^em  of  Agriculture ;  Houghton's 
Collections,  1683—1703 ;  Arthur  Young's  Works ; 
Porter's  Progreu  of  the  Nation;  Tooke  and 
Kewmarch,  Hiriory  of  Price*;  and  the  History 
of  /tgi*icttltur«  and  Price*,  1269—1582,  4  vols  , 
1866  -82,  by  the  present  writer.      [J.  T.  R.] 

Ahmednilgnr.  A  town  of  British  India, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  the 
district  of  Gujerat.  It  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  Peishwa  to  those  of  Scindia  in  1797. 
During  the  Mahratta  war  of  1803  General 
Wellesley  invested  and  captured  the  town. 
It  was  restored  to  the  Mahrattas  at  the  end 
of  the  war ;  but  in  1817,  after  the  treaty  of 
Punnah,  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
British. 


Aid  vas  a  term  which  included  all  custo- 
mary payments  by  a  vassal  to  his  feudal 
superior,  but  which  was  applied  especially  to 
the  forms  of  taxation  employed  by  the  Crown 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  therefore  applied  to  the 
military  tenants*  payment  of  scutage,  the 
freeholders*  carucage,  and  the  boroughs*  tal- 
lage, as  well  as  to  what  may  be  called  the 
oidinary  feudal  aids.  The  word  aid  {attxilium) 
expresses  in  itself  the  very  theory  of  the 
feudal  relation — viz.,  that  it  was  a  voluntary 
relation.  The  tenant  made  gifts  in  aid  of 
his  lord,  as  the  lord  himself  had  accepted 
homage  from  the  tenant.  Taxation,  there- 
fore, as  long  aa  it  consisted  chiefly  of  feudal 
aids,  required  the  formal  grant  of  the  feudal 
tenants.  But  when  it  becomes  national 
taxation,  it  requires  the  grant  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation — 1.«.,  of  the  Estates 
in  Parliament.  Thus  it  is  that  Bracton's 
statement,  that  *'aids  depend  on  the  grace 
of  the  tenant,  and  are  not  at  the  will  of  the 
lord,'*  grows  into  the  principle  enunciated  by 
Lord  Chatham :  "  The  taxes  are  a  voluntary 
gift  and  grant  of  the  Commons  alone."  So 
early  even  as  Henry  I.,  the  words  of  the 
king's  writ  are — **  The  aid  which  my  barons 
have  given  to  me."  And  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, in  the  thirteenth  century,  grants  are  said 
to  be  made  by  *'  chief  tenants,  freeholders, 
and  villeins.*'  The  very  villeins,  in  order  to 
be  taxed,  must  be  supposed  to  join  in  the 
grant,  if  only  through  the  lords  and  the 
freeholders,  or  their  representatives  in  the 
national  Parliament.  The  evolution  of  a 
national  Parliament  is,  therefore,  a  logical 
consequence  of  the  theory  of  the  aid. 

The  word  "  aid  **  appUed  originallv  to  the 
three  occasions  on  which  the  lord  could 
demand  contributions  from  his  tenants— viz., 
for  his  own  ransom,  or  for  the  expenses  of 
making  his  eldest  son  a  knight,  or  of  marry- 
ing his  eldest  daughter.  It  was  due,  therefore, 
equally  from  the  barons  who  were  tenants  of  the 
crown,  and  from  the  tenants  of  those  barons. 
Thus  Henry  I.  took,  in  1110,  an  aid  pur  Jille 
marier,  three  shillings  from  every  hide  in 
England,  and  a  similar  aid  pur  /aire  Jiiz 
ehevalier  ;  and  the  amount  raised  for  Richard 
I.'s  ransom  was  enormous.  But  the  word 
"aid**  includes  also  what  may  be  called 
the  extraordinary  aids — the  scutage,  the 
hidage  or  carucage,  and  the  tallage,  which 
together  made  up  the  Anglo-Norman  scheme 
of  direct  taxation.  Scutage,  the  composition 
in  lieu  of  military  service,  fell  properly  on 
the  military  tenants  of  the  crown  alone. 
But  when  the  king  demanded  scutage  from 
them,  they  would  make  up  the  amount 
by  aid  from  their  tenants.  Hidage,  or  in 
the  later  and  stricter  form  which  it  took, 
carucage,  fell  on  the  freeholders.  Tallage 
was  the  similar  burden  on  the  royal  demesne, 
and  fell  chiefly  on  the  towns.  The  great 
struggle  in  regard  to  all  aids  was  to  fix 
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the  rate.  Thus  Henry  I.*8  charter  promiaes 
to  take  only  *<  reasonable  "  aids,  and  that  the 
barons  shall  do  the  same.  In  Glanvil  the 
amonnt  is  settled  between  king  and  baron,  as 
between  baron  and  vassal,  by  bargaining.  In 
l^lagna  Charta,  art  12  and  art.  14,  consent  of 
the  Common  Cooncil  of  the  realm  is  required 
for  all  but  the  three  ordinary  aids,  and  these 
aids  are  to  be  "reasonable"  in  all  cases, 
whether  taken  by  the  crown  from  the  barons, 
or  by  the  barons  from  their  own  men.  And  in 
the  Confirmatio  Cartarum  of  1297  it  is  en- 
joined :  "  Aids  henceforth  shall  only  be  by 
the  common  assent  of  the  realm,  saving  the 
ancient  aids  and  prises  due  and  accustomed." 
Already  by  statute,  in  the  third  year  of 
Edward  I.,  the  rate  at  which  lords  might  take 
aids  of  their  vassals  was  fixed  at  twenty 
shiHings  the  knight's  fee  {i.e.,  about  6  per 
cent,  of  the  annual  value) ;  the  same  rate  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  III.  was 
fixed  for  the  feudal  aids  of  the  crown.  It 
only  remained  to  make  the  extraordinary 
aids,  and  especially  tallage,  dependent  upon 
the  assent  of  Parliament.  This,  after  a 
long  stmggle,  was  effected -by  the  concession 
made  by  Edward  III.  in  1340 :  **  No  aid  to 
be  henceforth  but  by  assent  of  Parliament." 
The  struggle  was  decided,  though  it  was 
stiU  necessary  to  g^uard  against  royal  eva- 
sicms.  But  after  the  Good  ParUament, 
in  1376,  it  is  not  till  national  liberties  were 
silenced  by  the  Yorkist  and  Tudor  despotism 
that  the  old  theory  of  a  voluntary  offering  was 
again  made  a  cover  for  arbitrary  taxation, 
under  the  new  name  of  benerolences. 

But  the  crown,  by  working  the  theory  of 
voluntary  offerings,  had  also  been  able  to 
negotiate  with  the  merchants  for  large  grants 
by  way  of  increased  customs,  especially  on 
wool;  and  to  humour  the  clergy  in  their 
device  to  evade  the  Bull  Clericis  Laicos  by 
accepting  their  tenths  or  fifteenths  as  free 
gifts.  Parliament,  therefore,  had  to  take 
under  its  control  these  two  great  sources  of 
reTenue  also,  if  it  was  to  make  the  voluntary 
theory  of  taxation  a  reality.  And  so,  in 
1362,  it  is  at  last  enacted  that  the  merchants 
are  to  grant  no  charge  on  wool  without 
assent  of  Parliament  The  clergy,  however, 
in  their  two  Ck)nvocations,  were  wise  enough 
to  forestall  direct  interference  on  the  part  of 
Parliament,  which  on  its  side  accepted  the 
compromise,  as  the  crown  had  done.  Thus, 
by  the  Lancastrian  reigns,  the  class-taxation 
of  the  land-owners,  merchants,  and  clergy 
was  becoming   harimomsed   into  a   simpler 

Sstem  of  taxation,  which  should  fall  upon 
e  whole  nation  rather  than  upon  classes, 
and  on  personalty  rather  than  mainly  on 
land.  As  the  subsidy  on  movables  and  the 
customs  on  exports  and  imports  came  in,  the 
old  aids  died  out.  The  last  feudal  aid  was 
that  taken  by  Edward  III.  in  1346,  for 
knighting  the  Black  Prince,  which  was  pro- 
tested against  by  the    Commons.     Of  the 


extraordinary  aids,  scutage  was  last  taken  in 
1314.  Scutages,  indeed,  were  part  of  a  military 
organisation  of  society  that  was  now  obsolete, 
as  was  that  division  into  knight's  fees,  which 
were  the  basis  on  which  they  were  assessed. 
Moreover — and  this  applies  also  to  carucage 
and  to  tallage — ^they  were  bound  up  with  a 
very  imperfect  method  of  representation,  in 
which  the  class  highest  in  the  feudal  scale 
was  supposed  to  speak  for  alL  They  required 
laborious  collection  by  old  and  wasteful 
methods.  But,  above  all,  the  two  former 
were  assessed  on  land,  and  let  personalty 
escape ;  while  tallage  was  pecuuarly  un- 
profitable, because  a  tallage  by  the  king  from 
his  demesne  had  to  be  purchased  by  allowing 
his  barons  simultaneously  to  tallage  theirs. 
The  development  of  the  wool-trade,  and  the 
existence  of  a  national  ParHament,  alike 
necessitated  the  substitution  of  a  simple 
national  system ;  and  the  old,  irregular,  and 
imperfect  system  of  aids  disappears,  not, 
however,  without  having  bequeathed  the  great 
principle  to  our  constitution — that  taxation 
requires  assent,  and  therefore  must  come 
through  the  Commons. 

Braoton.  bk.  IL,  fol.  36;  Madoz,  Biit.  of  tht 
Exchequer;  Kenelm  Digby,  Huit.  of  the  Law  of 
BtoX  Property;  Stubbe,  Uoiwt.  Hut.  [A.  L.  8.] 

Aidan,  Kixo  {b.  532,  d.  606),  the  son  of 
Oabran,  succeeded  Conal  (574)  as  King  of  Dal- 
riada.  ^  Aidan  was  crowned  by  St.  Colimiba, 
in  the  island  of  lona,  and  soon  proved  himself 
to  be  a  ruler  of  energy  and  ability.  In  575, 
at  the  Council  of  Brumscat,  he  successfully 
asserted  the  independence  of  the  Scotch  king- 
dom of  Dalriada,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Irish  Dalriada.  In  583  he  defeated  the 
English  invaders  at  the  battle  of  Manann,  but 
in  596  was  defeated  in  Kincardineshire  by  the 
Picts,  four  of  his  sons  being  slain.  In  603 
Aidan  was  again  defeated  by  Ethelfrith  of 
Northurabria  at  the  battle  of  DsBgsastan. 
[Dalriaua.] 

Aidan,  St.  {d.  651),  was  a  monk  in  the  Co- 
lumban  monastery  of  lona.  Upon  the  failure 
of  a  mission  sent  into  Korthumbria  at 
the  request  of  the  King  Oswald,  who 
had  learnt  something  of  Chnstianity  in  Scot- 
land, Aidan  was  sent  and  was  at  once  in- 
stalled as  bishop,  with  his  see  at  Lindisfame. 
He  established  Christianity,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  unreformed 
Paschal  Cjxle ;  which  has  drawn  down  upon 
him  the  reproaches  of  Bede.  To  St  Aidan 
many  miracles  are  ascribed,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is,  perhaps,  his  reputed  power 
of  stilling  the  most  violent  tempest  by  the  use 
of  consecrated  oiL 

Bede,  Hist.  Eeelet.^  1.  8,  50;  Acta  Sanetorvmt 
Barton,  Hist,  of  Seotland,  1.  260,  $oq. 

Aids,  Ths  Yoluntart,  was  the  name 
given  to  a  grant  of  £120,000,  made  in  1628 
by  the  Irish  Parliament,  pavable  in  in- 
stalments of  £40,000  a  year  in  return  for 
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certain  **  (iraues  *'  or  conceetionB  from  the 
crown.  These  payments  were  afterwards, 
especially  by  Straiford*s  action,  renewed,  and 
altogether  continued  for  ten  years.  The 
Graces  were  never  actually  granted. 

Aitfnilloiif  Si  BOB  of  (1347),  was  the 
mostramous  siege  of  the  French  wars  of 
Edward  III.*s  reign.  The  fortress  of  Aiguil- 
lon  was  strongly  situated  on  the  borders  of 
Gascony  and  Agenois,  between  the  Lot  and 
the  Garonne,  and  it  was  bravely  defended  by 
Sir  Walter  Manny  against  John,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  from  May  till  the  end  of  August. 
The  duke  had  sworn  never  to  quit  the  siege 
till  the  place  was  taken;  and,  finding  his 
assaults  ineffectual,  resolved  to  reduce  the 
place  by  famine.  But  the  great  victory  of 
the  English  at  Cre^y  imperatively  called  for 
the  presence  of  the  duke^s  army  in  the  north 
of  France,  and  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege. 

Aileflbnry.  Thomas  Brvcb,  2irD  Earl 
OF,  and  3rd  Earl  of  Elgin  in  Scotland  {d.  1 74 1 ), 
was  present  at  the  death-bed  of  Charles  II. 
He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III., 
but,  nevertheless,  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Jacobite  conspiracies  against  the  king.  He 
was  present  at  a  meeting  of  Jacobites  at  the 
Old  King's  Head  in  1696.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  his  complicity  in  the  Assassination 
Plot,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Fenwick,  at- 
tempted to  bribe  the  witness  Porter  to  leave 
the  country.  He,  however,  always  denied 
that  he  had  been  privy  to  the  criminal  designs 
of  the  plotters.  Macaulay  remarks  that  "  his 
denial  would  be  the  more  creditable  if  he 
had  not,  by  taking  the  oaths  to  the  govern- 
ment against  which  he  was  so  constantly 
intriguing,  forfeited  the  right  to  be  considered 
as  a  man  of  conscience  ana  honour.'* 

Ailmery  Sir  Lavrbnce,  was  Sheriff  of 
London  in  1501 ,  and  subsequently  Lord  Mayor. 
He  resisted  the  exactions  of  the  king's  rapa- 
cious minsters,  Empson  and  Dudley,  and  was 
committed  to  prison  in  the  last  year  of  Henry 
VII.'s  reign  for  refusing  to  pay  the  fine  of 
£1,000  imposed  upon  him. 


fact  that  an  eztensire  system  of  bribes  had 
prevailed,  and  that  large  sums  of  fictitious 
capital  had  been  invented  and  distributed 
among  leading  members  of  the  Government. 
Aislabie's  case  was  so  flagrant  that  no  one 
rose  to  defend  him.  He  was  expelled  the 
House,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.     [South  Sba 

COMPAKY.] 


I,  FiOHT  OF  (1680),  in  Ayr- 
shire, was  a  small  skirmish  in  which  the 
royal  troops  routed  a  party  of  the  extreme 
Scotch  Covenanters,  who  had  signed  the 
'* Sanquhar  Declaration'*  (q.v.),  or  Cameron- 
ians,  as  they  were  subsequently  called. 
Richard  Cameron,  the  leader  of  the  sect,  fell 
in  this  encounter. 

Aislabie.  John  (b.  1670,  d.  1742),  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Stan- 
hope's minist^  of  1 7 1 7.  In  1 7 1 9  he  defended 
the  Peerage  Bill.  In  1720  he,  with  Simder- 
land,  was  requested  by  Stanhope  to  consider  the 
proposals  of  the  South  Sea  Company.  They 
accepted  them ;  and,  accordingly,  all  the  inten- 
sity of  popular  indignation  fell  on  them  when 
the  scheme  failed.    The  inquiry  elicited  the . 


iz-la-Cliapalle,   Thbatt    of    (April 

18,  1748),  closed  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession.  The  initiative  came  from  France, 
strengthened  by  her  recent  successes,  and 
the  strong  desire  for  peace  felt  by  England 
and  Holland  eventually  forced  the  treaty 
on  Austria  and  Sardinia.  The  principal  arti- 
cles were : — The  renewal  of  all  former  treaties, 
and  the  mutual  restoration  of  all  conquests, 
England  giving  hostages  for  the  restoration 
of  Cape  Breton ;  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk on  the  sea-side  were  to  be  demolished ; 
the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Guastalla,  and  Pia- 
cenza  were  assigned  to  the  Infant,  Don 
Philip,  but  if  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Naples,  the  two  fir«t  reverted  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  Piacenza  to  Sardinia ;  the  Duke 
of  Modena  and  the  republic  of  Genoa  were 
reinstated  in  their  former  territories;  the 
Assiento  Treaty  with  Spain  was  confirmed 
for  four  years ;  the  Protestant  succession  in 
England  was  guaranteed  according  to  the 
treaty  of  1714,  and  the  Pretender  was  to  be 
excluded  from  France ;  the  Emperor  was  to  be 
acknowledged  by  France,  and  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  guaranteed ;  the  Duchy  of  Silesia 
and  the  county  of  Glatz  were  guaranteed  to 
the  King  of  Prussia.  All  the  cessions  were 
made  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  and  one 
result  of  the  treaty  was  the  breach  of  the 
alliance  between  that  power  and  England. 

Kooh  et  Schoell,  Hitt,  da  TraiUt  d«  Paix,  iL, 
ch.  16 ;  Coze,  Pelham ;  Mahon,  Hint,  oj  Ai«.  ,• 
▲meth,  Uaxi^  Th«re«a. 

Ajmaer,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in 
Rajputana,  lying  south-east  of  Jodpore.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Mahrattas  from  the  Moguls 
in  1 770,  and  was  for  nearly  half  a  century  alter- 
nately in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas  and  Of 
rival  Rajput  princes.  In  1818  it  was  finally 
ceded  to  the  British  in  return  for  a  payment 
of  50,000  rupees.  The  town  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  very  fine  Hindoo  temple. 

Alreniftn  tStoeat.    [Roman  Roads.] 

Alabama.    [Gbnbva  Award.] 

Alban.  About  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  before  the  term  Scotia  came  into 
use,  the  district  between  the  Firths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde  and  the  Spey,  which  had  been 
known  as  Pictland,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Scone,  was  called  Alban,  or  Albania  (more 
correctly.  Alba,  or  Albu),  a  name  which  hsd 
still  earlier  been  used  to  designate  the  whole 
country  north  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde. 
The  first  kinir  of  Alban  was  Donald,  son  of 
Constantino  (889^900).    Shortly  after  this, 
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Altian  was  divided  into  aevea  provinoes. 
About  a  century  later  the  name  was  super- 
seded by  that  of  Scotia,  Malcolm,  son  of 
Kenneth  (1005—1034),  being  the  first  king 
of  Scotia. 

KlVOS  OF  ALBAir. 

Donald 889—000 

Constantine,  son  of  Aedh  .  90i)— MS 

ICaloofan 942— &M 

Indnlph 954—9(18 

Dokb Wtt— 867 

Cailesji 967—971 

Keoneth 971—905 

Constantuie,  aon  of  Cuilaon  .       .  905—997 
Kaonsth*  aon  of  Dubh  .                .  997—1004 

See  Skene,  C«ltie  ScMemd :  a  BMoryo/AnoUtU 
AXhtm,Vm. 

Al}tA!n^  St.  {d.  305  P),  is  generally  held  to 
be  the  proto-martyr  of  Britain.  His  story, 
as  related  by  Gildas,  is  that  Alben,  being 
then  a  Pagan,  saved  a  confessor,  who  was 
being  pursued  by  his  persecutors,  and  was  at 
the  point  of  being  seized,  by  hiding  him  in 
his  own  house,  and  by  changing  clothes  with 
him.  Alban  was  carried  before  the  magiB- 
trate,  but  having  in  the  meantime  become  a 
Christian,  he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
and  was  accordingly  executed  just  outside 
the  great  city  of  Verulamium  (St.  Albans). 
Numerous  miracles  are  related  of  him,  but, 
patting  these  aside,  there  seems  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  he  is  a  historic  personage.  The 
date  of  the  martyr^s  death  is  a  difficulty,  as  in 
305  Constantius,  the  father  of  Coustantine, 
was  Csesar  in  Britain,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  very  favourable  to  Christianity  ;  perhaps 
we  may  place  the  event  in  283,  the  date 

ngned  to  it  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

Bede,  MeeU*.  Hi$t.,  L  7;   Qildas,  Hitt,,  §  10; 
AngUhSaxon  Ckron.,  sab.  an. 

AlbttllL  A  name  cognate  in  meaning 
Alban  and  Albion,  which  is  found  asso- 
ciated with  the  Celtic  tribe  who  possessed  the 
districts  of  Breadalbone  and  Athol,  with  parts 
of  Lochaber  and  Upper  Lome. 

Albuia-  1^0  name  sometimes  given  to 
tiie  Scottish  Dalriada.    [Dalbiada.] 

AThat-tifj    St.,    Abbbt    of,    &c.        [St. 

AlJIANS.] 

Albaayf  Pbk&agb  of.  In  1398  Bobert 
StoBit  (second  son  of  King  Robert  II.  of 
Scotland)  was  created  Duke  of  Albany.  On 
the  execution  of  his  son,  Murdoch,  second 
Duke  of  Albany,  in  1425,  the  peerage  was 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  but  revived  by  James 
II.  of  Scotland,  and  conferred  on  his  second 
son  Alexander,  who  transmitted  it  to  his  son 
the  Begent  (1515—1623),  John,  Duke  of 
Albany.  In  1565,  the  title,  being  again 
extinct,  was  granted  to  Henry  Sttuurt,  Lord 
Dsjmley  [Dabnlbt],  husband  of  Mary, 
Qoeen  of  Scots.  In  1772  the  title  of 
C9mU«$a  of  Albany  was  assumed  by  Louisa 
3faria  of  Stolberg-Oedem  (1754—1823)  on 
hfr  marriage  with  I^rince  Charles  Edward,  the 
Young  Pretender.    She  quitted  her  husband 


in  1780,  and  after  his  death  married  the  poet 
Alfieri.  On  being  deserted  by  his  wife,  the 
Pretender  affeoted  to  create  his  natural 
daughter,  by  Clementina  WaUdnshaw,  Duehew 
of  Albany,  The  title  of  Albany  was  added 
to  that  of  York  in  the  peerages  of  driest 
Augustus,  brother  of  George  I.,  Ernest  Au- 
gustus, brother  of  George  III.,  and  Frederick, 
second  son  of  that  king.  By  letters  patent. 
May  24,  1881,  Prince  Leopold,  fourth  son 
of  Queen  Victoria,  was  created  Duke  of  Albany 
and  Earl  of  Clarence.     [Stxja&t.] 

Albuiyy  Bobebt  Stuabt,  1st  Dukb  of 
(h,  1339,  d,  1419),  the  second  son  of  Bobert  II., 
and  the  brother  of  Bobert  III.,  of  Scotland, 
during  his  brother's  later  years  practically  go- 
verned the  kingdom.  His  inertness  on  the  mva- 
sion  of  Scotland  by  Henry  IV.  gave  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  plotting  for  the  death 
of  his  nephew,  David,  Duke  of  Bothesay, 
who  was  besieged  in  Edinburgh  Castle. 
That  there  may  have  been  some  truth  in  the 
supposition  is  likely ;  for  soon  afterwards 
Bothesay  was  seized  at  Albany's  instigation, 
and  imprisoned  in  Falkland  Castle,  where  he 
died  of  starvation,  1402.  On  his  nephew's 
death  Albany  became  governor  of  the  king- 
dom, and  in  that  character  gave  support  to 
a  man  whom  he  declared  to  be  Bichard  II. 
of  England,  and  whom  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  make  use  of  against  Henry  IV.  The 
capture  of  the  young  Prince  James  by  the 
English  was  also  asi-ribed  to  his  intnguep, 
whether  justly  or  not  is  uncertain.  On 
the  death  of  Kobert  III.  Albany  continued 
to  govern  the  kingdom  as  regent,  until  his 
own  death,  Sept.  3,  1419.  In  spite  of  his 
odious  private  character,  Albany  seems  to 
have  ruled  Scotland  with  vigour,  justice, 
and  moderation. 

8m  the  Bootichrwixoo'ii  and  Wyntonn,  bk.  ix., 
for  different  vlewi  of  his  character ;  and  Barton, 
Hift.  <e^  Seotland 

Albanyf  Mubdock,  2Nn  Dukb  of 
{d.  1425),  succeeded  his  father,  Bobert,  as 
governor  of  Scotland,  1419,  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  James  I.  in  England.  Upon  James's 
return  he  was  condemned  and  executed  at 
Stirling,  May,  1425,  together  with  two  of  his 
sons,  for  having  misused  his  power  as  regent. 

Albanyy  Albxamdbb,  3u.d  Dukb  of 
{d,  1485),  was  the  second  son  of  James  II.,  and 
brother  of  James  III.,  from  whose  jealousy  he 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  France,  1479. 
In  1483  he  joined  Edward  IV.  of  England, 
executing  a  secret  deed,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged the  feudal  supremacy  of  England  over 
Scotland.  After  the  affair  at  Lauderbridge 
(q.v.),  Albany  returned  to  Scotland  and 
assumed  the  government  for  a  short  time; 
but  on  the  terms  of  his  secret  treaty  leaking 
out,  was  again  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
England.  Here  he  joined  the  Earl  of  Douglas 
in  an  invasion  of  Scotland,  which  failed, 
Albany  being  obliged  to  go  to  France,  where 
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he  became  a  great  favourite  of  Louis  XI.  He 

is  described  in  the  Chronicle  of  Pittscottie 

as  **  verrie  wyse  and  manlie,  and  loved  nothing 

so  Weill  as  able  men,  and  maid  great  coast 

and  expences  theirupoon." 

Chronicle  0/  Pittaoottie;  Leal^,  Hut  of  Scot- 
land ;  Barton,  Rid.  of  Sootland. 

Albany,  John,  4th  Duke  of,  Begent  of 
Scotland  crom  1515  to  1524,  was  the  son  of 
Alexander,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  nephew  of 
James  III.  On  the  death  of  James  lY., 
Albany,  who  was  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
France,  was  summoned  to  Scotland  to  assume 
the  regency,  a  position  which  his  French 
education  had  by  no  means  fitted  him  to  filL 
He  arrived  in  Scotland  in  1515,  and  one  of  his 
first  acts  as  regent  was  to  crush  the  power  of 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  whom  he  managed  to  get 
conveyed  to  France ;  his  next,  to  bring  to  trial 
all  whom  he  conceived  to  be  in  league  with 
the  Douglas  party.  In  September,  1522,  he 
collected  an  immense  army  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  to  retaliate  upon  Henry  YIII.  for 
having  demanded  his  expulsion  from  the 
Scotch  Estates.  Henry,  however,  contrived 
by  diplomacy  to  stay  the  blow  before  it  had 
fiillen,  and  Albany  shortly  after  returned  to 
France,  where  he  collected  an  auxiliary  force, 
1523.  Compelled,  however,  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Wark  Castle,  he  retired  to  France  in  dis- 
gust, May,  1524,  and  never  returned. 

Chronicle  of  PitiM  >tti« ;  Lesley,  Hiat,  qf  Scot- 
land  ;  Bnrtou,  Hut.  of  tfootland. 

Albemarle  (or  Anmale),  Febraob  of. 

Odo  or  Eudes,  a  claimant  of  the  county  of 
Champagne,  held  considerable  possessions 
at  Albemarle,  in  Kormandy.  He  married 
Adeliza,  sister  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  his  wife,  styled  in  Domesday  Book 
"Comitissa  de  Albemarle,"  obtained  large 
g^rants  of  land  in  England.  Her  son 
Stephen  ril27)  is  called  **  Comes  Albe- 
marlensis,"  and  the  title  was  inherited  by  his 
son  William,  who  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  the  Standfod.  (See  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas'  note  in  his  Historie  Peerage,) 
His  heiress  Hawisia  carried  the  title  to  William 
de  Fortibus  {d.  1195),  from  whom  it  passed 
to  their  son,  William  de  Fortibus,  one 
of  the  twenty-five  barons  named  in  Magna 
Charta.  His  granddaughter  Avelina  married 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  second  son 
of  Henry  III.,  so  that  the  title  and 
honours  of  Albemarle  became  sunk  in  the 
royal  house.  In  1397,  Edward,  Earl  of 
Rutland,  son  of  Edmund,  Duke  of  York,  was 
created  Duke  of  Albemarle  (or  Aumale),  but 
forfeited  the  title  in  139P.  In  1411,  Thomas, 
second  son  of  Henry  IV.,  was  created  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  Earl  of  Albemarle ;  he  was  killed 
at  Beaug6  in  1421,  when  the  peerage  became 
extinct.  It  was  revived  in  1423,  in  favour 
of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who 
was  granted  the  title  for  life.  It  again  be- 
came extinct  on  his  death  in  1439.    In  1660 


General  Gteorge  Monk  was  created  Duke  of 
Albemarle.  The  title  passed  to  his  son 
Christopher,  and  expired  with  him  in  1688. 
In  1606  the  earldom  of  Albemarle  was  revived 
and  conferred  on  William  IIL's  faithful 
follower,  Arnold  Joost  van  Keppel,  in  whose 
descendants  it  has  since  remained. 

Albeuarlef  George  Monk,  Duke  of 
(6.  1608,  d.  1670),  was  the  second  son  of  a 
Devonshire  baronet,  entered  the  armj  as  a 
volunteer,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  to 
the  Isle  of  Rhe  in  1628 :  and  after  peace 
was  made  with  France  joined  the  Earl  of 
Oxford's  regiment,  which  had  been  raised  for 
the  support  of  the  Protestants  in  Germany 
and  Holland.  He  remained  abroad  for  ten 
years,  returning  to  England  in  1639,  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  Scotch  war.  After 
hesitating  for  some  time  between  king 
and  Parliament,  Monk  decided  on  joining 
the  forces  which  had  been  sent  over  from 
Ireland  by  Ormond  to  Charleses  assistance. 
As  major-general  of  these  troops,  Monk 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Kantwich,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Here  he  remained  for  more 
than  two  years,  but  in  1646  he  was  liberated 
and  placed  in  command  of  tbe  English  forces 
in  Ulster.  He  was  so  badly  supported  that 
he  was  forced  to  make  terms  with  the  rebels 
under  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  for  which  he  was 
censured  by  Parliament,  although  the  Inde- 
pendent leaders  had  advised  the  treaty.  But 
Monk  had  convinced  Cromwell  of  his  ability, 
and  on  the  latter  being  appointed,  in  1650. 
to  the  command  of  the  parliamentary  forces 
in  Scotland,  he  made  Monk  lieutenant-general 
of  artillery.  At  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  Monk 
showed  great  bravery,  and  on  Cromwell's 
return  to  England  he  was  left  to  complete 
the  reduction  of  Scotland,  which  he  speedily 
effected,  though  not  without  considerable 
<-ruelty.  In  1653,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Dutch  war.  Monk  was  appointed  one  of  the 
admirals  of  the  fleet,  and  had  a  shu«  in  the 
great  victory  off  the  Texel.  He  returned  to 
his  command  in  Scotland  in  1654,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
when  he  acknowledged  Richard,  and  advised 
him  to  rely  on  the  Presbyterian  party,  and 
endeavour  to  gather  the  old  nobility  and  the 
country  gentlemen  round  him.  But  during 
Richard's  short  reign  anarchy  prevailed  in 
England.  The  Parliament  had  been  forcibly 
dissolved  by  the  army,  and  the  Rump  restored, 
only  to  be  dispersed  a  few  months  afterwards 
by  the  soldiers.  Having  obtained  a  grant  of 
money  from  the  Scotdi  Estates,  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1660,  Monk  crossed  the  border, 
and  on  February  3rd  entered  London.  All 
opposition  to  him  proved  fruitless,  and  the 
Rump,  which  had  been  huiriedlv  resuscitated, 
hailed  him  as  their  deliverer.  Perceiving  the 
strength  of  the  royalist  reaction  he  determined 
to  reiSore  the  monarchy,  and  sent  an  invitation 
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to  Ch^irles  II.  to  return.  So  skiHoIly  did  he 
manage  matters  that  only  one  slight  outbreak 
occurred,  which  was  easily  suppressed,  and 
when  Charles  landed  he  was  universally 
welcomed.  Monk  reaped  the  highest  re- 
wards. He  was  created  Buke  of  Albemarle 
and  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces,  and  a 
perpetual  pension  of  £7,000  a  year  was 
granted  to  him.  On  the  renewal  of  the  Dutch 
war  in  1664  he  was  appointed  joint-admiral 
with  Prince  Rupert,  and  behaved  with  his 
usual  bravery.  During  the  Plague  of  1665 
he  was  invested  by  the  king  with  the  govern- 
ment of  London,  and  by  his  energy  greatly 
alleviated  the  general  misery,  and  preserved 
order.  He  took  no  prominent  part  in 
politics  during  the  few  remaining  years  of 
his  life. 

Onizot,  Mnnk  (E&i^.  txaaalation,  1851,  with 
Lord  Whsmcliffe's  notes) ;  Gamble,  Life  of 
Mm,k,  1071 ;  Skimier,  Li/e  of  Monk,  1723 ;  Lodfre. 
PortroiU.  toI.  v.;  Iindlow,  Memnira;  White- 
locke,  Memoin ;  Clarendon,  Bitt.  of  the 
EebMUm,  [F.  S.  P.] 

Albemarlef  Arnold  Joost  van  Keppel, 
IsT  Earl  of  {b,  1669,  d.  1718),  accompanied 
William  of  Orange  to  England.  He  was  the 
confidential  friend  of  the  king,  and  acted  as 
his  chamberlain.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1696.  After  the  death  of  William, 
Albemarle  was  chosen  by  the  States-General 
to  command  their  cavalry,  and  fought  in  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Denain  in  1712. 

Biagraphiea  Britannioa;    Macanlay,    Hid.  of 

Albemarle^  Gborob  Keppel,  3rd  Earl 
OP  (b.  1724,  d.  1772),  the  son  of  William  Anne, 
2nd  earl,  served,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  at  Fontenoy  and  Culloden.  In 
1745  he  was  elected  member  for  Chichester, 
which  place  he  continued  to  represent  till 
1754,  whf;n  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  In 
1761  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Jersey. 
In  March,  1762,  he  embarked  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  land  forces  destined  for  the  re- 
duction of  Havannah,  and  captured  Fort 
Moro  after  a  stubborn  resistance.  Still  the 
Bpaniards  declined  to  surrender ;  but  after 
enduring  a  cannonade  for  six  hours  Havannah 
capitulated  with  eleven  men-of-war  and  one 
million  and  a  half  of  money,  and  about  the 
same  amount  in  merchandise.  In  Parliament 
the  earl  took  an  active  part  in  most  of  the 
Wliig  measures  of  his  time,  especially  making 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act,  and  by  joining  with 
forty-seven  other  peers,  in  1770,  in  a  solemn 
pledge  against  any  future  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  at  elections. 

Albemarle,  Roel^ngham  and  hw  Cottfmporarus; 
J«ase,  Rrign  of  Qmrgo  HI. ;  QrenvUU  Papers,  nL 


AIb«rt»  Prikcb  (b,  1819,  d.  1861),  the  hus- 
band of  Queen  Victoria,  was  the  second  son 
of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
and  nephew  to  King  Leopold,  of  Belgium, 


and  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  The  prince  was 
admirably  and  carefully  educated,  and  in 
November,  1839,  formally  betrothed  to  his 
cousin,  the  Queen,  to  whom  he  was  married 
February  10,  1840.  By  an  Act  passed  just 
before  this  event,  a  sum  of  £30,000  a  year 
was  settled  on  the  prince  for  life,  the  grant 
having  been  reduced  from  £50,000,  the  sum 
proposed  by  the  Ministry,  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Radicals  and  the  Opposition.  By  a  subse- 
quent Act  of  this  session,  the  prince  was 
named  regent  in  the  event  of  the  Queen's 
death  before  the  heir  to  the  crown  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  ;  and  in  1857  he  was  desig- 
nated **  Prince  Consort "  by  letters  patent. 
He  died,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the  nation, 
of  typhoid  fever,  Dec.  14,  1861.  The  prince's 
position,  as  husband  of  a  constitutional  sove- 
reign, had  been  a  peculiarly  difficult  and 
trying  one.  Apprehensions  were  frequently 
expressed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  married 
life  that  his  influence  would  be  too  extensively 
exercised  in  matters  of  state :  and  during  the 
years  of  the  Crimean  war  it  was  asserted  and 
popularly  believed,  though,  as  it  was  proved, 
without  a  shadow  of  foundation,  that  the 
prince  had  taken  an  undue  share  in  the 
management  of  the  army  and  the  disposal  of 
patronage.  It  was,  however,  gradually  ac- 
knowledged that  the  difficult  circumstances 
of  his  situation  could  hardly  have  been  met 
with  greater  tact  and  conscientiousness,  and 
with  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  theory 
of  constitutional  monarchy.  The  prince 
foimd  a  more  congenial  sphere  than  politics 
in  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and 
in  the  promotion  of  social  and  industrial 
reforms,  and  to  his  efforts  the  inauguration 
and  successful  establishment  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  were  in  great  part  due. 

The  Speeches  and  Addressee  of  Prince  Albert, 
toith  CM.  Ivtrod.,  1862;  Sir  Theodore  Martin's 
anthoritatlTe  and  elaborate  Life  of  the  Prince 
Coneort ;  Memoirs  of  Baron  Stockmar,  1872  ;  2  he 
Early  Tears  of  the  Prince  Coneort,  1867. 

Albert  Edward,  Princb  of  Wales 
(b,  November  9,  1841),  the  eldest  son  of 
her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria ;  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, in  the  peerage  of  England;  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  Baron  Renfrew,  and  Lord  of  the 
Isles  in  Scotland;  and  £arl  of  Dublin  and 
Carrick  in  Ireland ;  was  educated  at  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  Prince  visited 
Italy  in  1859,  America  in  1860,  Germany  in 
1861,  Turkey  and  Egypt  in  1862,  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  at  Fontainebleau  the 
same  year.  In  1871  his  life  was  imperilled 
by  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  and  his 
recovery,  in  Feb.,  1872,  was  celebrated  by  a 
National  Thanksgiving  Festival.  Between 
Nov.  8,  1875,  and  March  13, 1876,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  engaged  in  a  grand  tour 
of  India.  He  married,  Mar.  10,  1863,  Alex- 
andra, daughter  of  Christian  IX.,  King  of 
Denmark,  and  his  eldest  son,  Prince  Albert 
Victor,  was  bom  January  8,  1864. 
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Albmutf  Clodius  {d.  197),  commander 
of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain,  was  pro- 
claimed Emperor  by  the  legions  of  the  province 
on  the  assassination  of  Pertinax  (193).  His 
rival,  Severus,  who  was  declared  emperor  by 
the  troops  of  Pannonia,  at  first  attempted  to 
win  him  over  by  favours ;  but  in  197  marched 
against  him  and  defeated  and  slew  him  at 
Lyons.  This  battle  of  Lugdunum,  or  Lyons, 
is  interesting  as  being  the  nrst  recorded  battle 
fought  by  a  British  army  on  the  Continent. 
Bio  CMsiiifl,  IssliL— ▼. 

Albion  'wius  perhaps  the  oldest  name  for 
Britain.  It  occurs  in  a  treatise  once  ascribed 
to  Aristotle  {D»  Mundo,  c.  3,  in  Mon.  Hut, 
Brit,  i.),  "  Ir  rovr^  (sc.  rf  'Hjccai^)  y^croi 
iiiyiorral  tc  rvyx^'^va-tv  oiaeu  96o,  fip§Tewvucal 
XryStitveu,  'AXfitoy  Ktd  'Icpvi}"  (cf.  Bede,  Hiat. 
£e,,  i.  1.,  in  Mon.  Mitt.  Brit,,  108  A).  "Rex 
Albionis  insulse  *'  whs  a  very  favourite  title  of 
the  more  powerful  Anglo-Saxon  kings  (tee 
example  in  Freeman,  Norm,  Cong.,  i,  648— 
5t51),  but  in  later  times  Albion  mainly  occurs 
in  poetry.  The  word  meanit  "white,**  and 
its  use  was,  perhaps,  suggested  by  the  chalk 
cliffs  of  the  south-east  coast.  It  is  etvmo- 
logically  connected  with  "albus,"  "alp,"  &c., 
and  is  the  Brythonic  (Cymric)  form  of  the 
GoideHc  (Gkelic)  "Alban,"  e.ff.,  "Drum 
Albin"  is  "Dorsum  Albionis"  {Mon.  Hiet. 
Brit.y  175  «). 

For  much  corions  information  and  extraor- 
dinary etymologiea,  ue  Cooper,  Tfc«Muru« 
lAnqwM  BomatUB  «C  Bntatiniea;  Dictionari«m 
flutoricwm  (London.  15S5),  a.T.  Albion.  See 
alao  Bhys,  Cdtic  Britaiti,  p.  200—203. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Albll6r%  Battlb  op  (May  16,  1811), 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  was  fought  by 
Bereuord  to  check  8oult,  who  was  advancing 
to  the  relief  of  Badajos.  Soult  had  with  him 
20,000  veteran  troops,  while  Beresford,  though 
he  had  nominally  30,000  men,  could  only 
depend  on  the  handful  of  7,000  British  troops. 
He  had,  however,  taken  up  a  strong  position 
on  a  range  of  hills,  in  front  of  which  ran  the 
Albuera  River;  the  British  being  in  the  centre, 
with  Blake  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  right. 
During  the  ni^ht  of  the  16th  Soult  massed  his 
men  with  a  view  to  carrying  the  table-land 
which  threatened  the  English  right  and  rear, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  directed 
a  feint  attack  in  front.  Beresford  ordered 
Blake  to  change  front,  to  guard  against  an 
expected  flank  attack  on  the  right,  but  that 
general  for  a  long  time  refused  to  obey 
orders,  and  the  movement  was  only  at 
length  carried  out  by  Beresford  in  person, 
who,  even  when  he  had  changed  the  front  of 
the  Spaniards,  could  scarcely  induce  them  to 
move.  Beresford  was  already  thinking 
of  retreating,  when  Colonel  Hardinge 
with  the  4th  division,  and  Abercrombie 
with  a  brigade  of  the  2nd  division,  which 
had  only  been  slightly  engaged,  pushed 
on  to  the  high  ground.    The  crowded  forma 
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tion  of  the  French  prevented  them  from 
executing  any  rapid  movement;  and,  in 
spite  of  a  storm  of  grapeshot,  the  British 
infantry  irresistibly  pressed  on  till,  "  slowly 
and  with  a  horrid  carnage,  the  French  were 
pushed  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the 
attack  to  the  farthest  edge  of  the  hiU.*' 
The  attempt  to  bring  up  reserves  "only 
increased  the  irremediable  confusion ;  and  the 
mighty  mass,  breaking  off  like  a  loosened 
cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  steep,  and 
1,800  unwounded  men,  the  remnant  of  6,000 
unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  trium- 
phant on  the  fatal  hill."  In  four  hours 
nearly  7,000  of  the  allies  and  8,000  French 
had  been  struck  down.  On  the  17th  Soult 
took  up  a  threatening  position,  but  on  the 
arrival  of  British  reinforcements  marched 
away,  and  abandoned  the  attempt  to  reheve 
Badajos. 

There  is  a  strikinfr  aooonnt  of  the  battle  in 
Napier,  PmuuuUr  If  or.  ( W.  R,  g  1 

Alcantara,  Capture  of  (1706),  was 
effected  by  Lord  Galway  during  the  War  of 
Succession  in  Spain  (q.v.).  He  had  urged  on 
the  Portuguese  troops  the  duty  of  advancing 
on  Madrid  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  of 
the  Archduke  Charles  advancing  from  Bar- 
celona. On  his  way  he  drove  out  a  garrison 
placed  by  Marshal  Berwick  in  Alcantara. 
"  Ten  good  battalions "  of  Berwick*s  force 
were  taken,  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon. 

Aloock,  John  (tf.  1514),  Bishop  of  Boches- 
ter,  Worcester,  and  Ely,  bom  between  1430 
and  1440,  at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  in 
the  Palace  of  Westminster  in  1462,  and  in 
March,  1470,  acted  as  Edward  IV.*s  envoy  to 
the  King  of  Castile.  After  the  victory  of 
Bamet,  Alcock  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
which  appointment  he  resigned  in  March, 
1472,  to  John  Morton,  upon  his  own  advance- 
ment to  the  bishopric  of  Rochester.  During 
the  temponuy  illness  of  Bishop  Stillington, 
Alcock  held  tiie  Great  Seal  from  20th  Septem- 
ber, 1472,  to  April  5th,  1473 ;  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1476,  he  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester.  During  Richard  III.'s  reign 
his  influence  on  public  affairs  was  very  slight ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  he  became 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  1485 ;  and  in  1486  suc- 
ceeded Morton  as  Bishop  of  Ely.  He  built 
the  beautiful  hall  at  his  episcopal  palace  of 
Ely,  and  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  which  he 
founded  on  the  site  of  the  old  monastery  of 
St.  Radigundo. 

Foas,  Judgm  of  Bnglandt  vol.  ▼. 

Alderman,  or  Ealdormaa,  which  is 

the  more  ancient  form  of  the  word,  means 
simply  elder  man ;  that  is,  one  advanced  in 
years.     It  is  used  in  two  distinct  senses. 

(1)  Among  the  first  English  settlers  the 
title  appears  to  have  meant  simply  chieftain, 
the  position  of  the  ealdorman  corresponding 
to    that  of    the  prineepe  of   the  Germanic 
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tribes  as  dascriljed  by  Tacitns  before  the 
migration,  and  it  continued  to  be  occasionally 
used  vaguely  as  an  equivalent  to  lord  or 
noble ;  but  in  all  public  documents  the  word 
is  evidently  taken  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  shire  or  group  of 
shires,  and  was  not  neoessarily  connected 
wiUi  nobility  of  blood,  service,  or  large 
estate.  This  restriction  of  the  title  may  be 
dated  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
centory,  in  the  days  of  Egbert.  The 
«aldorman  was,  in  ueory,  elected  in  the 
Witanagemot,  but  the  office  became  practi- 
cally hereditary.  As  the  power  of  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex  rose,  and  the  smaller 
kingdoms  were  absorbed  by  it,  the  des- 
cendants of  the  royal  houses  often  became 
hereditary  ealdormen  in  almost  unbroken 
succession;  and  when  their  lines  became 
extinct,  the  ealdormen  appointed  by  the  king, 
with  the  implied,  if  not  expressed,  consent  of 
the  Witan,  transmitted  the  office  to  their  des- 
cendants. Their  jurisdictions  became  en- 
larged, probably  by  the  aggregation  of  several 
shires  under  one  rule.  The  position  of  the 
great  ealdormen  was  a  high  one ;  they  were 
praetacally  independent  of  weak  kings.  Their 
fctrgUd,  the  fine  exacted  from  those  who  killed 
them,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  bishop,  and  four 
times  that  of  the  theyn,  the  king's  being  six 
times.  The  duties  of  the  ealdorman  con- 
sisted in  administering  the  shire  conjointly 
with  the  sheriff,  who  represented  the  royal 
as  opposed  to  the  national  authority.  He 
commanded  the  military  force  of  the  shire, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  sometimes  called 
ktretofa,  the  leader  of  the  host  {here) ;  and 
he  sat  with  the  sheriff  and  the  bidiop  in  the 
shiremoot,  receiving  a  third  of  the  fines  levied 
in  the  jurisdiction.  The  ealdormen  also 
attended  the  central  Witan,  together  with  the 
bishopflL  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  the 
^dorman  began  to  be  supplanted  by  the 
Danish  office  of  earl^  and  tlus  process  was 
completed  when  Canute  divided  the  kingdom 
into  four  great  earldoms.  From  that  date  the 
title  sank  to  its  earlier  meaning  of  headman, 
and  was  applied  to  almost  any  local  officer. 
Thus,  in  the  thirteenth  century  there  is  an 
ealdorman  of  the  hundred,  who  represents 
his  hundred  in  the  shire  moot.  ISee  also  Eakl  ; 
Shsbiff.] 

(2)  Alderman,  in  its  mediseval  and  modem 
sense,  means  an  official  invested  with  certain 
municipal  powers  and  duties,  and  associated 
with  the  mayor  in  the  government  of  a  city 
or  town  corporate.  Tlie  word  ealdorman, 
or  alderman,  had,  as  has  been  shown,  become 
applied  to  any  headman  or  local  officer,  and 
accordingly,  in  the  reign  of  Henry^  II.,  we 
find  that  the  headman  of  a  gild  is  called 
alderman.  When,  as  happened  in  some^  of 
the  great  towns,  the  EngUsh  system  of  a  gild, 
or  trade  corporation,  graaually  lost  its  identity 
in  the  eowununa,  or  municipal  corporation,  the 
presiding  officer  of  which  was  the  mayor,  the 


mayor  and  aldermen  became  associated  in 
the  government  of  the  new  municipalities. 
The  first  mayor  of  London  was  appomted  in 
1191,  and  the  institution  of  mayor  and  alder- 
men in  the  large  towns  was  pretty  general 
b^  the  end  of  the  reign  of  John.  The  autiio- 
nty  of  the  aldermen  was,  at  first,  by  no 
means  secure,  and  throughout  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  the  populace  of  London  protested 
against  their  claim  to  assess  taxation  and 
elect  the  mayor.  However,  we  find  them,  with 
four  men  from  each  ward,  sending  members  to 
Parliament  in  1297,  and  their  appointments, 
which  were  annual  under  Edward  II.,  were  for 
life  under  Edward  lY .  Under  the  Lancas- 
trian kings,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  are 
associated  with  the  totpn  eouneih,  relics  of  the 
earlier  town  government,  which  first  consisted 
of  twenty-four,  and  afterwards  of  larger 
numbers,  and  became  prominent  from  the 
decay  of  the  machinery  of  the  local  courts ; 
the  mayor,  aldermen, and  town  council  forming 
the  elements  of  the  municipal  earporation. 
The  numbers  and  sometimes  the  functions  of 
the  aldermen  were  settled  in  the  charters  of 
incorporation  granted  to  the  towns.  Under 
the  Stuarts,  tiieir  powers  were  frequently 
tampered  with  from  above  by  the  forfeiture 
and  alteration  of  the  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion, and  the  appointment  of  individual  sdder- 
men  by  royal  authority ;  while  they  in  turn 
usurped  the  privileges  of  the  burgesses  and 
freemen,  beciune  self-elective,  and  in  some 
cases  obtained  the  exclusive  ri^t  of  electing 
members  of  Parliament.  Their  electoral 
power,  however,  was  taken  from  them  b^-  the 
Keform  Bill,  and  in  1835  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  and  a  subsequent  Act  in  1859 
did  away  with  the  old  order  of  aldermen 
(except  in  London),  and  enacted  that  their 
successors  were  to  be  elected  for  six  years 
instead  of  for  life,  one-half  of  their  number 
retiring  every  third  year;  and  that  they 
should  form  one-third  oi  the  town  councillors, 
who  vary  in  each  borough  from  12  to  48, 
from  whom  and  by  whom  they  were  to  be 
chosen.  The  alderman  is  represented  in  Scot- 
land by  the  bailie ;  in  Ireland  he  is  elected 
by  the  Durgesses.     [See  also  Gild  ;  Town.] 

Stnbbs,  Conei.  SiKt,t  chaps.  t.»  yi.,  zi.,  xv.  and 
zzi.,  and  SeUct  Charter*;  Palgrave,  The  Eng. 
CommoiMD«aUH  ,*  Bradj,  On  Borough*;  Mere- 
weather  and  Stephens,  aid.  ^Borougha!  Grant, 
Th4  Law  of  Corporationt;  Maitload,  Hut.  of 
Lond4ni,  Statutes  5  and  6  WHl.  IV,,  c.  76; 
and22Furt..c.S5.  [L.  C.  S.] 

Aldesnay.    [Chaxkbl  Isiandb.] 

Aldfrid  (EALDFRrrH],  King  of  Korth- 
umbria  (685 — 705),  was  the  son  of  Oswy,  and 
brother  of  Egfrith,  whom  he  succeeded.  He 
was  well  instructed  in  theology  and  secular 
learning,  and  acquired  the  title  of  *Hhe 
wisest  of  kings.*'  His  territory  was  curtailed 
by  the  conquests  of  ihB  Picts,  but  on  the 
whole  his  reign  is  said  to  have  been  a  pros- 
perous and  tranquil  one. 
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Aldhelm,  or  Adelm,  St.,  Bishop  of 
Sherborne  {b.  cirea  656,  d.  709),  was  born  in 
\yilt8hire,  and  appears  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  family  of  the  West  Saxon  kings. 
Early  in  life  he  was  sent  to  study  in  Kent, 
and  afterwards  joined  the  community  of 
scholars  who  had  studied  under  the  Irish 
hermit,  Moidulf,  at  Malmesbury;  of  which 
monastery  Aldhelm  became  abbot.  He  after- 
wards made  a  journey  to  Home,  and  took 
part  in  the  dispute  with  the  British  clergy 
about  Easter.  In  705  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Sherborne.  Aldhelm^s  learning  was  greatly 
celebrated.  He  wrote  in  the  vernacular  as 
well  as  in  Latin,  and  has  been  called  **  the 
father  of  Anglo-Latin  poetry."  King  Alfred 
considered  him  as  among  the  best  of  Engb'sh 
poets.  He  wrote  a  prose  treatise,  De  Laude 
VirginitatU  ;  andapoom,  De  Laude  Virginum; 
some  jEnigmata  in  verse ;  and  some  letters  to 
Aldfrid  of  North  umbria  and  others. 

WiU.  of  Malmeebnrj,  Vita  AldKelmi ;  in 
Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra;  Wright.  Biographia 
Brit.  Litt.  i  200,  where  a  hot  of  editions  of 
Aldhelm's  works  is  giren. 

Aldred  (Ealdked),  {d,  1069),  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  was  a  monk  of  Winchester, 
who  became  Abbot  of  Tavistock,  and  in  1046 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  Like  many  of  the 
native  English  prelates  he  travelled  much 
on  the  Continent.  Besides  journeying  to 
Rome,  in  1050  he  traversed  Hungary  and 
visited  Jerusalem;  and  subsequently  was 
sent  by  Edward  the  Confessor  on  a  mission 
to  the  Emperor  Henry  IIL  In  1061  he 
became  Archbishop  of  York,  retaining  the 
see  of  Worcester  in  eommendam.  The  Pope 
refused  to  bestow  the  pallium  on  him  till 
he  gave  up  the  see  of  Worcester.  On  the 
death  of  Edward,  Aldred  crowned  Harold ; 
but  on  the  death  of  that  prince  he  submitted 
to  William,  and  in  fact  became  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  new  dynasty.  He  performed 
the  coronation  ceremony  lor  the  Conqueror, 
in  default  of  Stigand.  Several  legendary 
tales  are  told  of  tiie  latter  part  of  his  life, 
among  which  is  the  striking  story  that  he 
cursed  William  for  his  e\dl  deeds,  and  caused 
the  king  to  fall  trembling  at  his  feet. 

WUIiam  of  Malmesbury,  De  Gett.  PortUf.JM ; 
T.  Stubbs,  Qett.  Powbif.  £borac«n«.,  1701 ;  Free- 
man, Norm.  Conq.,  ii.  85,  It.  2^,  &c. 

Ale-Taster,,  Ale-Conkeh,  or  Alb- 
Founder,  was  an  officer  appointed  formerly  in 
every  manor  and  borough  to  examine  and 
assay  the  beer  and  ale,  and  present  dishonest 
ale-vendors  to  the  next  court-leet  or  borough- 
court.  The  assize  of  bread  and  ale  {panis  et 
eereviaim),  51  Henry  III.,  regulated  the  selling 
and  inspection  of  these  two  chief  articles  of 
food.  The  ale-tasters  were  chosen  and  sworn 
in  the  court-leet  once  a  year.  The  office,  which 
is  of  very  great  antiquity,  still  survives  in  some 
parts  of  England.  It  has  been  thought  to 
owe  its  origin  to  the  convivial  feasts  in  which 


the  business  of  the  primitive  Teutonic  com- 
munities was  largely  transacted. 

Alexander  I.,  the  Fie&ce,  King  of 

Scotland  («.  1107,  d.  1124),  was  the  son  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  Margaret,  and  successor 
to  his  brother  Eadgar,  or  Edgar.  By  Eadgar's 
will  he  obtained  as  his  kingdom  the  lands  north 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  his  brother  David  in- 
heriting Lothian  and  Cumbria.  He  gained  a 
great  victory  on  the  Moray  Firth  over  the 
rebellious  Maormars  of  Ross  and  the  Meams, 
and  founded,  in  gratitude,  the  monastery 
of  Scone.  An  attempt  to  reconstitute  the 
bishopric  of  St.  Andrews  involved  the  king 
in  disputes  with  the  Archbishops  of  York  and 
Canterbury,  ending  only  with  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Stirling,  April,  1124.  He  had 
married  Sybillii,  natural  daughter  of  Henry  I. 
of  England.  With  his  father's  courage  and 
restless  ambition,  he  seems  to  have  inherited 
from  his  mother  a  devotional  feeling  and  a 
taste  for  religious  exercises,  which  were  much 
less  characteristic  of  his  race.  He  inaug^urated 
the  feudal  policy  so  thoroughly  carried  out  by 
his  successor,  David. 

Robertson t  Early  Xuh^  of  Scotland;   Skene, 
CAtic  Scotland. 

Alexander  II.,  King  of  Scotland  («. 
Dec.  5,  1214,  d.  1249),  was  son  and  successor 
to  William  the  Lion.  The  young  king, 
who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
English  barons,  had  to  maintain  a  border  army 
to  frustrate  the  attacks  of  John  until  1217. 
Carlisle  surrendered  to  the  Scots,  and  the 
Castle  of  Tweedmouth  was  demolished  in 
1217.  In  June,  1221,  Alexander  married 
Joanna,  sister  of  Henry  III.  The  next 
year  Alexander  entered  Argyle,  drove 
out  all  those  who  had  been  engaged  in 
insurrections  against  the  royal  power, 
and  turned  the  whole  district  into  the 
sheriffdom  of  Argyle,  creating  also  the 
bishopric  of  the  same  name.  After  a  struggle 
of  some  years'  duration  he  succeeded  in  1236 
in  finally  bringing  Galloway  into  subjection 
to  the  crown.  The  following  year  Alexander 
refused  to  do  homage  to  the  English  king, 
and  laid  claim  to  the  northern  counties  of 
England;  at  a  conference  between  the  two 
kings,  at  Newcastle,  war  was  only  averted  by 
the  strong  inclination  which  the  English 
barons  showed  for  peace.  In  1244  there  was 
another  rupture  between  the  two  kings, 
and  war  was  imminent ;  but  it  was  averted 
by  the  mediation  of  Richard  of  Cornwall 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York.  In  1248, 
Alexander,  after  trying  to  induce  Haco,  King 
of  Norway,  to  surrender  the  sovereignty  of 
the  isles,  made  an  expedition  to  the  Sudreys. 
He  died,  however,  before  accomplishing  his 
object,  near  Oban,  July  8,  1249,  and  was 
buried  at  Melrose.  He  married,  as  his  second 
wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Enguerrand  de  Coucy. 
He  had  been  a  good  king,  noted  for  ms 
moderation  and  justice,  bent  on  the  improve- 
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ment  of  his  subjects  and  the  consolidation  of 
the  varioas  discordant  elements  in  his  king- 
dom. Sir  David  Dahymple  calls  him  **  one 
of  the  wisest  princes  that  ever  reigned  over 
Scotland." 

S*^  the  Seatiehrotticon,  edited  br  Mr.  Skene : 
Dalxymple,  AmmaU  of  Scotland ;  Boberteon,  Barly 
Kim^  Of  Scotland  ;  Skene,  CdUc  SeoOand ;  Barton, 
Hid.  of  SeoKond. 


.,  King  of  Scotland 
.  1241,  s.  1249,  d.  1286),  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  II.  and  Mary  de  Coocy.  In  1251,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Newcastle,  he  was  married  to  his  cousin 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  III.  In  1*256, 
Henry  procured  the  appointment  of  the  Earl 
of  Dunbar,  who  was  favourable  to  his  in- 
terests, as  regent  in  the  place  of  the  E^rl  of 
Menteith,  who,  however,  recovered  his  power. 
In  1263  a  war  broke  out  between  Alexander 
and  Uaco  of  Norway,  ^or  possession  of  the 
Sudreys  and  the  Norse  districts  on  the  main- 
land, which  ended  in  the  >'ictory  of  the  Scots 
at  Largs  (q.v.),  and  the  consequent  annexa- 
tion of  the  Isles  to  Scotland,  1266.  In  1274 
Alexander  and  his  queen  were  present  at 
Edward  I.'s  coronation;  and  in  1278  the 
Scotch  king  did  homage  to  his  brother-in-law 
at  Westminster,  for  lands  held  in  England. 
On  the  death  of  his  second  son,  Alexander, 
January,  1284,  the  king,  left  childless,  sum- 
moned a  meeting  of  tiie  Estates  at  Scone, 
and  caused  them  to  recognise  his  grand- 
daughter, Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway, 
as  their  future  sovereign.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  married  Yolande,  daughter  of 
the  Count  of  Dreux,  but  died  owing  to  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  near  Kinghom,  in  March, 
1286.  "To  judge  from  the  events  of  his 
rf?ign,*'  says  Mr.  Robertson,  *'  he  was  an  able, 
upright,  and  high-spirited  sovereign. 

Seotiehronieon :    Bobertson,    Xarly   Kinga   of 
ScHland;  Burton,  Hitt.  ofSonOand. 

Alezailder»  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (^.1147), 
was  one  of  the  family  group  of  episcopal 
statesmen  of  Stephen's  reign,  of  which  Alex- 
ander's uncle,  the  Justiciar,  Roger,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  was  the  head.  By  his  in- 
fluence he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Lin- 
coln, and  probably  also  held  some  office  in 
the  royal  court.  He  was  one  of  the  bishops 
arrested  by  Stephen  in  1139,  and  was  kept  in 
prison  some  considerable  time.  After  his 
release  he  retired  from  political  life,  and  was 
appointed  Papal  legate  in  England.  Henry 
of  Huntingdon  dedicated  his  history  to 
Alexander,  and  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise.  He  began  the  erection  of  the 
present  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  to  replace  the 
former  one,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Henry  of  Hanthifdon,  Hintorta;  Paoll,  Sng. 
Qmehitktt;  Stabbe,  Coiuft.  Bi$t, 


Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the   10th  of 
March,  1863. 


Princess  op  Walbs  {b, 
Dec.  1, 1844),  the  eldest  daughter  of  Christian 
IX.,  King  of  Denmark,  was  married  to  Albert 


Battle  op  (21st  March, 
1801),  was  fought  by  the  British  force  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  which  had  been  sent 
out  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  dimi- 
nished remnant  of  Bonaparte's  army  after  he 
had  effected  a  landing  in  Aboukir  Bay,  in  the 
face  of  a  large  French  force,  on  the  Ist  of 
I^larch.  During  the  next  three  weeks  the 
French  gradually  fell  back  before  the  British, 
till  they  retired  into  Alexandria.  Aber- 
cromby now  stationed  himself  to  the  east  of 
Alexandria,  with  his  right  resting  on  some 
Roman  ruins  on  the  sea-shore,  and  his  left  on 
the  Lake  Mayadieh.  Early  on  the  2 let  the 
French  infantry  attacked  simultaneously  both 
flanks,  though  the  serious  attack  was  on  the 
right,  where  all  the  French  cavalry  were 
launched  upon  the  English.  The  attack 
was  resisted  by  Bloore's  division  with  stub- 
bom  bravery,  until  Abercromby  ordered  the 
reserve  to  charge.  It  obeyed,  threw  the 
French  into  confusion,  and  hurled  them  back 
to  their  own  lines.  Meanwhile  the  attack  on 
the  left  had  proved  to  be  merely  a  feint,  and 
a  real  attack  on  the  centre  had  been  repulsed 
by  the  Guards.  The  British  loss  was  heavy, 
and  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  fell.  Deprived 
of  its  general,  the  Mrmy  was  handled 
with  an  excess  of  caution  which  precluded 
anv  brilliant  successes,  but  finallv  resulted 
in  the  capitulation  of  the  French  army. 
AliBOn,  Hitt.  of  Europ€, 


Bombardment  op  (1882). 
In  May,  1882,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
Egypt,  where  the  so-called  "  National  Party," 
under  Arabi  Pasha,  had  obtained  a  complete 
control  of  the  government,  and  seemed  bent 
on  dethroning  the  Khedive,  an  English  and 
French  fleet  was  ordered  to  enter  the  harbour 
of  Alexandria.  An  attempt  of  the  Khedive 
to  dismiss  Arabi  failed,  and  the  rebellious 
leaders  remained  masters  of  the  situation. 
On  June  11th  a  fanatical  outbreak  of  the 
Mussulman  population  of  Alexandria  oc- 
curred, and  several  hundreds  of  Europeans, 
including  an  officer  of  the  fleet  and  the 
British  consul,  were  killed  or  injured.  The 
fortifications  of  Alexandria  were  being  con- 
stantly strengthened,  till  they  menaced  the 
safety  of  the  British  fleet.  The  English  admiral, 
Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  demanded  that  these 
works  should  be  discontinued ;  and  on  July 
6th  threatened  to  bombard  the  forts  if  the 
demand  was  not  complied  with.  On  the  9th 
and  10th  the  foreign  ships,  including  those  of 
France,  steamed  out  of  the  harbour.  The 
English  fleet,  consisting  of  eight  ironclads 
and  five  gunboats,  opened  fire  at  seven  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  July  1 1th.  By  the  evening 
of  the  12th  the  forts  had  been  completely  des- 
troyed and  the  town  abandoned  by  its  garrison, 
after  being  set  on  fire  in  several  places.  The 
loss  of  the  English  in  the  action  was  trifling, 
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though  the  Egyptians  fought  with  brarery. 

Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  was  raised  to  the 

peerage  under  the  title  of  Lord  Alcester. 

ilnntiat  BegitUr,  1882;    Hittory  of  ths  Tear, 
1881-2. 

Alford,  Battle  of  (May,  1645),  was 
a  skirmidh  fought  in  Aberdeenshire  between 
Montrose,  at  the  head  of  the  Cavaliers,  and 
the  Covenanters  under  Hurry  and  Baillie. 
The  latter  were  defeated. 

Alfred  (3.  849  P  d,  901),  called  in  his 
own  times  MuftLSD,  iBTHELWUFUiO,  in  later, 
Alfred  the  Gkbat  ;  King  of  the  West-Saxons 
between  871  and  901,  was  bom  at  ''the  royal 
town  that  is  called  Wanating"  (Wantage), 
in  Berkshire.  The  date  usual^  given  on  the 
authority  of  Asser  is  849.  But  an  earlier 
date,  842  or  843,  for  his  birth  would  remove 
at  least  one  diflSculty  in  the  story  of  his  life, 
without  raising,  so  far  as  the  present  writer 
can  judge,  any  others  that  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. He  was  the  youngest  son  of  King 
Ethel wulf  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Osburgh, 
and  the  grandson  of  Egbert,  and  of  Oslac,  the 
pineerna,  or  cup-bearer,  of  Ethelwulf . 

We  are  told  nothing  of  Alfred's  childhood, 
and  but  little  of  his  boyhood.  In  853,  says 
the  Chronicle,  his  father  sent  him  to  Kome, 
when  Leo  (IV.)  was  Pope ;  and  the  Pope  there 
consecrated  him  king,  and  took  him  as  his 
spiritual  son.  The  well-known  account  given 
in  Asser  of  the  way  in  which  his  lifelong  love 
of  letters  was  first  kindled  is  now  looked  upon 
with  considerable  doubt.  There  is  certainly 
more  than  one  fatal  objection  to  it,  on  the 
supposition  that  Alfred  was  bom  as  late  as 
849.  In  861  his  mother  had  been  dead  at 
least  six  years ;  his  father,  who  had  taken  as 
second  wife  a  girl  not  much  older  than  Alfred 
himself,  and  his  eldest  brother,  who  had 
married  this  same  girl  on  her  widowhood, 
were  also  dead,  and  another  brother  was  king 
in  the  elder's  place;  but  if  we  can  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  the  date  of  Alfred's  birth, 
as  now  printed,  a  blunder  for  an  earlier,  we 
can  safely  acquiesce  in  the  literal  truth  of  the 
beautiful  story. 

When  we  and  to  these  scraps  of  information 
the  facts  that  he  lost  his  mother  about  855, 
and  his  father  in  858,  we  possess  all  that  can 
be  received  as  certain  or  admissible  know- 
ledge respecting  his  youth.  The  story  that 
he  went  again  to  Rome,  as  his  father's  com- 
panion, in  855,  is  discredited  by  the  silence  of 
the  Chronicle  on  the  subj  ect.  In  868  he  married 
Alc8with«  the  daughter  of  Ethelred,  sur- 
named  Mickle  (the  Big),  Earl  of  the  Gkdnas, 
in  Lincolnshire.  If  Asser's  Life  speaks  the 
truth,  the  wedding  festivities  were  not  yet 
over  when  he  was  seized  by  a  malady  of  so 
strange  and  mysterious  a  nature  that  the 
simple  folk  of  the  time  suspected  it  to  be  the 
work  of  the  devil.  This  would  seem  to  have 
been  some  peculiar  form  of  nervous  disease. 
Its  most  painful  feature  was  its  periodic  re- 
currence ;  it  sometimes  came  upon  him  with- 


out a  minute's  warning,  and  paralysed  his 
powers  on  occasions  that  demanded  their 
fullest  exercise.  In  the  same  year,  within 
a  few  weeks,  perhaps,  he  was  <»dled  upon 
to  &ce,  for  the  first  time,  what  provea  to 
be  the  one  mighty  task  of  his  life.  The 
Danes  had  fallen  upon  the  land  oi  the  Mer- 
cians. Burghred,  the  Mercian  king,  cried  to 
his  brother-in-law  and  over-lord,  Ethelred, 
King  of  the  West-Saxons,  for  help.  His  cry 
was  heard,  and  Alfred  went  with  his  brother 
to  the  siege  of  Nottingham,  where  the  Danes 
were  lying.  Nottingham  was  won  back,  not 
by  force,  but  by  a  treaty — which  probably 
meant  a  bargain  that  gave  the  English  a 
breathing-space,  and  the  Danes  a  fair  profit 
on  their  adventure. 

Three  years  later  (871)  Alfred  was  sum- 
moned to  g[rapple  with  the  work  he  was  bom 
to  accomplish,  in  deadly  earnest ;  and,  as  if 
to  bring  him  to  the  folfilment  of  his  destiny, 
his  elder  brothers  were  rapidly  dying  off.  In 
860  the  West-Saxon  kingship  had  pcMsed  from 
Ethelbald  to  Ethelbert,  whose  death  in  865 
had  given  the  crown  to  Ethelred,  and  thus 
placed  Alfred  on  the  very  steps  of  the  throne. 
After  the  peace  of  Nottingham  the  invaders 
had  gone  back  to  York,  stayed  there  a  year, 
and  then  (870)  had  marched  southward, 
seized  on  Thetford,  and  beaten  in  battle  and 
slain  Edmund,  the  B^t-Anglian  king.  Very 
early  next  year  (871)  they  burst  into  Wessex 
itself.  "The  destroying  host"  laid  hold 
on  Beading,  secured  their  position  there, 
and  proceeded  straightway  to  carry  on  from 
thence  their  work  of  plunaer  and  havoc.  To- 
wards Reading  the  men  of  Wessex  at  once 
hastened,  under  the  command  of  King  Ethel- 
red, of  Alfred,  and  of  Ethelwulf,  the  alder- 
man; and  a  furious  strife  ensued,  which 
lasted  throughout  the  year.  Fight  followed 
fight  in  quick  succession.  Victorious  under 
Ethelwulf  at  Englefield  the  West-Saxons 
were,  a  few  days  later,  bafiled  at  Bead- 
ing, though  led  by  their  king  and  his 
brother  in  person ;  and  after  great  slaughter 
had  to  fall  back,  leaving  the  field  of  carnage 
in  the  possession  of  their  enemies.  Foiled 
for  the  moment,  but  with  courage  still  un- 
shaken, the  royal  brothers,  four  days  after- 
wards, closed  with  the  whole  army  of  the 
Danes  at  Ashdown.  Here  took  place  one  of 
the  most  stubborn  tugs  of  war  in  history. 
[AsHDO^'N.]  To  Alfred  the  chief  glory 
of  the  victory  of  the  West-Saxons  is  given 
by  Asser,  whose  book  tells  us  that  it  was  his 
early  advance  to  the  attack,  while  his  brother 
lingered  at  mass,  that  broke  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  and  led  to  their  utter  discomfiture 
in  the  end.  Yet  this  splendid  success  was 
indecisive.  In  an  engagement  at  Basing  that 
followed  a  fortnight  later,  *'the  Danes  got 
the  victory  "  over  the  winners  of  Ashdown  ; 
and  in  two  months  more,  at  Merton,  the 
West-Saxons,  after  a  stubborn  conflict,  had 
to  withdraw  from  the  field. 
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At  Easter  Ethelred  died;  and  Alfred  was 
made  king.  In  another  month  he  was  again  at 
handgripis  with  his  dogged  foes — this  time  at 
Wilton — and  was  again  beaten.  Thus  Alfred's 
reign  began  with  defeat.  Ue  now  either  lost 
heut,  or  concluded  that  further  fighting  was 
oaeless ;  for  in  a  short  time  he  came  to  terms 
— ^perhaps  struck  a  bargain — with  the  men 
he  had  failed  to  overcome;  and  early  next 
year  the  Banes  marched  away  from  his 
kingdom. 

If  it  was  his  design  to  gain  time  to  repair 
his  strength,  he  was  wise  to  make  peace. 
After  871  the  land  had  entire  rest  for  four 
years,  and  comparative  rest  for  three  more, 
though  other  parts  of  England  were  smarting 
under  the  rapacity  and  ferocity  of  the  merci- 
less strangen.  JSome  use  of  this  respite  the 
king  must  have  made:  he  is  recorded  as 
having,  in  876,  attacked  and  put  to  flight 
seven  Danish  ships.  During  the  next  and 
following  years  (876 — 877)  he  was  also  strong 
enough  to  force  a  treaty  upon  a  powerful 
force  that  had  landed  in  Dorset,  and  exact 
oaths  and  hostages  from  them.  He  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the 
intruders ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  877  they  at 
length  sailed  away  from  Exeter  to  the  land  of 
the  Mercians.  But  this  deliverance  almost 
brought  his  kingdom  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
In  t^  first  week  of  878  the  Danish  army 
stole  up  from  Gloucester,  and,  coming  upon 
the  West-Saxons  unawares,  seized  Chippen- 
ham. The  surprise  was  complete ;  so 
sudden  and  so  swift  was  the  movement, 
that  they  had  ridden  over  and  taken  to 
themselves  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom 
before  a  sufficient  force  could  be  brought 
together  to  make  head  against  them  at  any 
pomt.  Many  people  fled  beyond  the  sea; 
Alfred  alone  refused  to  despair ;  "  uneasily, 
with  a  little  band  of  warriors,  he  went  along 
the  woods,  and  into  the  moor-fastnesses." 
In  one  of  th^e  he  at  last  halted,  and  began, 
with  the  faithful  few  that  followed  lum,  to 
throw  up  a  defensive  work — thrice-famous 
ever  since  as  Athelney,  the  Isle  of  Nobles, 
called  so,  no  doubt,  from  the  trusty  handful 
of  high-bom  men  that  plied  the  mattock 
around  the  king.  It  covers  a  few  acres  a 
little  south  of  Bedgmoor,  in  Somerset.  To 
its  narrow  compass  the  last  Englii^  kingdom 
had  shrunk. 

Bat  it  was  a  brief  agony,  after  alL  The 
Danes  would  seem  to  have  been  drawing 
their  toils  round  Athelney;  they  threw  a 
considerable  detachment  on  the  neighbouring 
coast,  which  was  beaten  with  gteat  loss,  and 
Alfred  was  untiring  in  his  assaults  upon 
them  from  his  stronghold.  The  country 
recovered  from  its  surprise,  and,  some  weeks 
after  Easter,  Alfred  quitted  Athelney, 
and  met  the  levies  of  the  three  shires  at 
Egbertstone,  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  Selwood 
Forest.  With  these  he  went  straight  upon 
the  enemy,  met  them  at  Edington  (a  place 


that,  like  EgbertsU)ne,  has  not  been  identified 
with  certainty),  overthrew  their  host,  and 
chased  its  wrecks  into  their  fortress.  A 
siege  of  fourteen  days  ended  in  the  Danes 
engaging  to  withdraw  from  Wessex,  and 
their  king,  Guthorm,  consenting  to  become  a 
Christian.  These  pledges  were  punctually 
kept.  At  AUer  the  Inptismal  ceremonies 
were  begun;  at  Wedmore  they  were  com- 
pleted ;  and  soon  after,  the  army  of  the  in- 
vaders marched  away  from  Chippenham. 
Thus  was  Wessex  snatched  from  destruction, 
and,  with  Wessex,  the  destiny  of  the  English 
race.  Never,  perhaps,  had  a  nationality  oome 
so  near,  and  yet  escaped,  extinction. 

The  next  fifteen  years  (878—893)  may  be 
called  a  time  of  peace  for  Alfred  and  his 
people.  During  them  the  flame  of  war  left 
the  ancient  kingdom  untouched ;  such  fltf ul 
bursts  of  fighting  as  broke  the  general  still- 
ness either  fell  upon  the  outlying  districts,  as 
Kent  and  Surrey,  or  had  the  sea  as  their 
scene  of  action;  and  the  king  was  success- 
ful in  alL  But  to  these  years  almost 
certainly  belong  the  great  measures  that 
make  the  second  half  of  England's  debt  to 
Alfred — the  effacement  of  the  ravages  of  war, 
the  restoration  of  material  prosperity,  the 
re-invigoration  of  the  national  defences,  the 
improvement  of  the  laws,  the  rekindling  of 
religion,  the  ''relighting  of  the  lamp  of 
learning."  The  first  two  of  the  above 
objects  he  tried  to  efifect  by  repairing  the 
damage  done  to  towns  and  cities,  raising 
public  buildings,  reclaiming  waste  lands,  and 
making  or  renewing  roads  and  bridges.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  third  is  vague ;  but  to  the 
fyrd^  or  levy  tn  masM,  of  the  people,  he  sought 
to  give  greater  rapidity  and  flexibility  of 
movement ;  and  he  reformed  the  naval  system 
by  making  the  ships  themselves  instruments 
of  war,  not  mere  platforms  for  fighting  from. 
As  a  legislator,  he  added  nothing  to  existing 
laws,  but  simply  revised  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, keeping  **  those  that  seemed  to  him 
good,"  rejecting  "those  that  seemed  to  him 
not  good, '  and  combining  the  former  into  a 
single  code.  Religion  and  letters  had  sunk 
so  low  among  the  West-Saxons  that  he  had 
to  seek  the  agents  of  their  regeneration  in 
'  foreign  lands.  From  Wales  he  drew  Asser ; 
from  Mercia,  Werfrith  and  Plegmund  ;  Grim- 
bald  and  John  the  Old  Saxon  from  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  with  their  help  reanimated  the 
services  of  the  Church,  founded  schools,  and 
encouraged  literary  composition  in  the  native 
tongue.  At  this  last  he  was  himself  a  diligent 
woncer,  as  translations  (that  are  not  mere 
translations)  of  large  portions  of  the  writings 
of  Boethius,  Orosius,  Bede,  and  Gregory  the 
Great  still  survive  to  prove.  Men  in  later 
times  loved  to  dwell  on  this  feature  of  his 
career ;  in  a  mediaeval  list  of  West-Saxon 
kings,  his  name  is  specially  distinguished  as 
"  litteratus.'*  But  in  893  the  dogs  of  war 
were  again  let  slip  on  his  kingdom,  and  the 
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old  hideous  scenes  of  pillage,  slaug^hter,  and 
havoc  were  renewed.  The  chief  leader  of 
these  fresh  swarm  of  marauders  was  the 
terrible  Hastings.  For  four  years  he  dragged 
Alfred  up  and  down,  across'  and  along,  the 
country,  making  treaties  and  breaking  them, 
getting  again  and  again  beaten,  both  by  land 
and  by  sea,  bat  recovering  himself  after  every 
defeat,  and  refusing  to  be  driven  from  the 
land.  l*he  value  of  the  king's  military 
reforms  was  thus  effectually  tested ;  and  they 
may  be  said  to  have  fairly  stood  the  strain. 
In  every  recorded  encounter —as  at  Famham, 
Benfleet,  Buttington — the  West-Saxons  over- 
threw their  foes.  The  upshot  at  length  was 
that  the  Danes,  beaten,  out-generalled,  and 
checked  at  every  turn,  got  weary  of  an  un- 
profitable enterprise,  broke  up  into  several 
bands,  and  went  off  in  different  directions, 
leaving  Wessex  at  peace.  The  heroic  king*s 
work  was  now  done.  "  Six  nights  before 
Allhallowmas,"  in  the  year  901,  he  died. 

Alfred  is  one  of  the  few  historical  charac- 
ters that  all  writers  delight  to  honour :  almost 
with  one  consent  historians  have  pronounced 
that  he  comes  pretty  nearly  as  close  to  per- 
fection as  a  man  and  a  king  as  any  ruler  of 
whom  there  is  record.  This  verdict  may  be 
accepted  as  final ;  it  is  certainly  not  likely  to 
be  ever  successfully  impeached.  To  his  good- 
ness, nobility  of  character,  moral  greatness, 
heroism,  his  whole  life  is  a  testimony.  Alfred 
the  Good  and  Steadfast  he  assuredly  was; 
and  if  it  may  be  plausibly  hinted  that  he 
was  a  little  lacking  in  the  sagacity,  originality, 
forecast,  and  efficient  provision  for  the  future, 
without  which  no  human  greatness  is  com- 
plete, it  may  yet  be  pleaded  that  such  a  rare 
combination  of  moral  and  intellectual  excel- 
lence amply  justified  the  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  styling  him  Alfred  thb 
Great. 

The  ^n0lo.So4E0ii  ChronieU,  the  only  really 
tmatworthy  authority.  Asserius,  d«  AebiM 
Qe%tiB  JElfrtdif  from  whom  all  biographiea  of 
Alfred  are  in  larg^e  part  drawn,  of  disputed 
authentioity,  at  best  containing  but  a  kernel  of 
original  matter  [m«  the  art^^  Asssa]  ;  Alfred's 
Laws,  in  Thorpe's  Collection ;  and  Alfred's 
"Works.  Ko  ooUected  edition  of  these  ezistn; 
but  the  Preface  to  8t.  Qr»gory'»  PatAonde  has 
been  three  times  nuhlished  (by  Archbishop 
Parker  in  1574,  by  Oamden  in  1608,  by  Wise  in 
1722) ;  the  translation  from  Bed*  twice  (at  Cam* 
bridge,  in  1643  and  1722)  ;  the  translation  from 
Boelhivu  twice  (at  Oxfoid  in  1696,  and  at  London 
in  1829) :  Alfrad's  WiU  twice  (at  Oxford  in  1788. 
and  at  London  in  1828;  his  translation  from 
OroriuB  once  (at  London  in  1773) ;  and  of  the 
Metre§  of  Bo9ihiu»  once  (at  London  in  188^ 
There  is  a  Lift  of  Alfred  the  Great  by  Dr.  B. 
Paoli  (transited  by  Wright,  London,  1852). 

[J.  R.] 

Alfred    (or  Alured)   of  Bererlejr, 

Treasurer  of  the  Church  of  Beverley  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  nine 
1  looks  of  Annalet^  which  were  first  printed  by 
Heame,  in  1716.  A  very  large  part  of 
Alfred's  work  is  mere  compilation  from 
Geffrey  of  Monmouth  and  Henry  of  Hunt- 


ingdon.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he 

must   have  written  at  least  as  late  as    the 

year  1138 — 9,  about  which  time  the  British 

History    of    Geoffrey   is  supposed  to  have 

appeared,  and  that  the  dates  usually  given 

for  his  death  (1126  or   1136)  are  erroneous. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Annalea  were  written 

about  1143. 

Hardy,  Deecrijiiive  Caialogne  of  Jfotmols,  ii. 
173  (Boils  Series);  Wright,  mographU  Bri . 
Literaria,  ii.  157. 

Alfiric  (^LFRic),  sumamed  Alfbj^  and 
OrammatietiSf  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  l£e  tenth 
century,  and  the  writer  of  numerd&s  works 
in  Anglo-Saxon.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation from  a  secular  or  *' mass-priest."  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Ethelwold  at  Winchester, 
and  he  became  Abbot  of  Evesham.  ^lfric*s 
works,  which  include  a  grammar,  a  number  of 
sermons,  a  treatise  on  astronomy  [tee  Wright, 
Popular  TreatiMe*  on  Science  d/uring  the  Middle 
Ages),  and  some  Canons,  are  intereiling  to 
the  student  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  and 
have  considerable  importance  as  regards  the 
state  of  the  English  Church  in  the  tenth 
century  both  as  to  doctrine  and  discipline. 
The  writer  has  often  been  confused  with 
another  Alfric  or  ^Elfkic,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  died  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  tenth  centur}'. 

Wharton,  Be  DitobiM  EifrieM  in  Anglia  Sacra, 
vol.  i. ;  Thorpe,  Antdecta, 

Alfred  (JElfred)  the  Etheling  {d. 

1036  F),  was  the  son  of  Ethelred  II.  and 
Emma.  On  the  death  of  his  father  ho  fled 
to  Normandy,  where,  together  with  his 
brother  Edward  (the  Confessor),  he  seems  to 
have  remained  till  the  reign  of  Harold,  1036, 
when,  either  alone  or  accompanied  by  Edward, 
he  made  an  expedition  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  c  own.  He  was 
entrapped,  together  with  his  Norman  fol- 
lowers, by  means  of  an  ambuscade  near 
Guildford,  and  conveyed  to  the  monastery  of 
Ely ;  by  the  orders  of  Harold,  he  was  either 
blinded  and  died  of  the  pain,  or  was  actually 
murdered.  The  question  whether  Godwine 
had  any  share  in  this  is  a  vexed  one,  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  at  the  time  "  spected  of 
being  an  accomplice;  and  it  V(iS  also  sus- 
pected that  Emma  was  privy  to  the  treachery 
and  violence  which  brought  about  the  end  of 
Alfred,  in  order  that  the  crown  might  be 
assured  to  his  half-brother  Harthaknut 

Vita  Edvcard.  Confeewr.  in  Twysden,  Hi«t. 
Anglic.  Scriptoree  decern;  Ang.  Si*.  Chroni<^e; 
Tnrner,  A*»gU>-Saxong ;  Freeman,  Norman  Con- 
queet ;  and  the  art.  in  the  Bingraphia  BrUannioa. 

Algar  (^LFOAR)  {d.  1062  ?),  was  the  son 
of  Earl  Leofric,  and  the  father  of  Edwin  and 
Morkere.  We  first  hear  of  him  in  1061, 
when,  on  the  triumph  of  the  Norman  party 
and  outlawry  of  Harold,  he  received  the 
earldom  of  East-Anglia.  On  Harold*s  re- 
turn in  the  next  year,  Algar  appears  to  have 
quietly  resigned  it  to  him,  to  resume  it  again 
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in  1053,  on  the  tianfllation  of  Harold  to 
Weisex.  In  1055  Algar  was  banished.  The 
zauoQ  for  this  treatment  is  doubtful ;  but  he 
■oon  showed  his  unscrupulous  and  treacherous 
disposition  by  allying  with  Gruffydd  of  Wales, 
and  ravaging  Herefordshire.  Harold  was 
sent  against  them,  and  peace  was  quickly 
made,  one  of  the  conditions  being  that  Algar 
should  be  restored  to  his  earldom.  In 
1057,  on  his  father's  death,  he  succeeded 
to  ^he  earldom  of  Mercia.  Outlawed  again 
in  10«^8,  he  was  once  more  restored  to  his 
earld<Ki ,  ^nd  seems  to  have  spent  the  latter 
yean  of  his  life  in  peace  and  good  works. 
[Habolo.] 

FreemaB,  Norm.  Coim.,  ii.  161,  fto. 

AlgiorSp  Bombardment  of  (1816),  was 
conducted  by  the  English  fleet  in  oonse- 
qnence  of  the  ravages  made  by  the  Algerine 
pirates  on  the -conmieroe  and  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  work  was  entrusted  to 
Lord  Exmouth,  who  at  first  attempted  by 
negotiations  to  imite  the  states  of  Barbary  in 
an  effort  to  suppress  the  pirates.  In  May, 
1816,  while  Exmouth  was  absent  in  England, 
pending  the  result  of  his  negotiations,  2,000 
Algerine  troops  attacked  the  Italian  coral- 
fishers,  who  were  attending  mass  undo:  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag,  and  massacred 
the  whole  of  them.  Exmouth  at  once  set 
adl,  ,with  a  force  of  five  ships  of  the  line, 
five  frigates,  and  some  bomb-vessels.  At 
Gibraltar  Lord  Exmouth  received  a  rein- 
forcement from  the  Dutch  admiral,  Gapellen, 
vho  desired  to  be  allowed  to  join  in  the  siege. 
On  the  27  th  of  August  the  fleet  reached 
Algiers,  and  a  messenger  was  at  once  de- 
Bpatdied  with  an  ultimatum  to  the  Dey. 
This  the  Dey  refused  to  receive,  and  Lord 
Bzmouth,  at  ozi^  leading  the  way  towards  the 
harbour,  anchol^  as  dose  as  possible  to  the 
niole,  and  opened  fire.  The  battle  lasted  from 
two  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  till  ten  o'clock, 
vhen,  the  batteries  having  been  nearly  all 
■Henoed,  and  fearful  destruction  wrought  in 
the  town,  the  British  fleet  ceased  firing.  Next 
day  Lord  Exmouth  sent  off  a  despatch,  offer- 
ing the  T^v  peace  on  the  conditions  of  the 
aitiniatnm.-«'rhe  chief  of  these  related  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  for  the  future,  and 
the  immediate  restitution  of  all  Christian 
slaves  without  ransom.  The  conditions  were 
immediately  agreed  to. 

Annual  B^gisUr,  1816;    &  Walpole,  HUL  cf 
Mnf.  from  1816. 

[monastxcism.] 

[Land,  Tbnubx 

By  our  Common  Law,  nation- 
ality depends  on  the  place  of  birth.  Every 
one  bom  in  a  land  not  subject  to  the  sove- 
reign of  this  country  was  an  alien.  Jews 
also,  though  bom  in  this  kingdom,  were 
regarded  in  the  same  light    [Jbwb.]    This 

Hl«T^2 


Alienation  of  Land. 

or.] 


doctrine  has  been  modified  by  statute.  By 
2d  Ed.  III.,  St.  2,  all,  whose  father  and 
mother  at  the  time  of  their  birth  were  in 
allegiance  [Allegiance],  were  so  far  to  be 
held  natural-bom  subjects  as  to  be  capable 
of  inheritance.  And  it  was  held  that  the 
nationality  of  the  mother  mattered  not,  if 
her  husband  was  a  British  subject.  Aliens 
oould  become  subjects  by  denization,  which 
conferred  a  kind  of  middle  state  between  a 
natural-bom  subject  and  an  alien.  This 
position  was  sometimes  obtained  {temp.  Hen. 
VIII.)  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  as  a  rule 
by  letters  patent.  Naturalisation  was  ob- 
tained only  through  Parliament  until  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  All  children  bom 
in  Scotland  after  the  accession  of  James  I. 
to  the  throne  of  England  {poat-nati)  were 
held,  by  the  decision  in  Calvin's  case,  to 
be    natural -bom     subjects     of     England. 

SPost-Nati.]  In  the  same  reign  it  was 
etermined  (7  Jas.  I.,  c.  2)  that  no  alien 
should  be  naturalised  until  he  had  taken 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  and 
conformed  to  the  sacramental  test.  From 
a  desire  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  interest, 
an  Act  was  passed  (7  Anne,  c.  5),  naturalising 
all  Protestant  residents  on  their  taking  the 
oaths,  &c.,  and  declaring  the  children  of  all 
natuiiU-bom  British  subjects  to  be  natural- 
bom.  This  statute  was  repealed,  as  regards 
its  earlier  provision,  shortly  afterwards. 
Seven  years'  residence  in  the  American 
colonies  was  made  (13  Greo.  II.,  c.  7)  to  confer 
naturalisation  on  a  Protestant  alien.  During 
the  war  consequent  on  the  French  Revolution, 
various  statutes  were  passed,  as  33  Geo.  III., 
c.  4,  placing  aliens  under  supervision,  and 
giving  the  Secretary  of  State  power  to  remove 
tiiem,  if  suspected,  out  of  the  kingdom.  The 
demand  of  the  First  Consul,  in  1802,  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  emigrants  was  one  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  war. 
The  7  and  8  Vict.,  c.  66,  allowed  naturalisa- 
tion to  be  conferred  by  the  certificate  of  a 
Secretary  of  State.  By  the  Naturalisation 
Act  (33  and  34  Vict.,  c.  14),  a  woman,  who 
has  become  an  alien  by  a  foreign  marriage, 
may,  after  her  husband's  death,  be  re-admitted 
to  nationality,  in  this  case  her  children, 
though  bom  of  her  alien  husband,  will  also 
gain  the  position  of  British  subjects.  By 
naturalisation  in  a  foreign  state,  British'sub- 
jects  are  allowed  to  become  aliens.  This  Act 
also  provides  for  the  grant  of  certificates  of 
naturalisation  to  aliens  who  have  resided 
within  the  kingdom,  or  served  the  crown, 
for  five  years,  and  for  the  g^nt  of  a 
limited  nationality  by  the  legislature  of 
British  colonies  within  their  own  borders. 
Aliens  have  been  regarded  with  jealousy 
both  for  political  and  commercial  reasons. 
During  the  fourteenth  century  they  were 
often  made  the  subjects  of  special  taxation. 
By  the  Great  Charter,  art.  41,  alien  merchants 
were  allowed  to  trade  freely.    The  privileges 
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of  the  mercantile  statutes  of  £dward  I.  were 
extended  to  them.  The  king  favoured  them 
because  they  granted  him  customs.  Parlia- 
ment, however,  interfered  with  these  grants 
in  1303,  and  at  other  times.  [Customs.] 
English  merchants  were  jealous  of  these 
foreign  competitors.  In  18  Edward  I.  the 
citizens  of  London  petitioned  that  they  might 
be  banished.  This  was  refused.  Vexatious 
restrictions  were  laid  upon  alien  merchants 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  and  were  in- 
creased by  32  Hen.  YIII.,  c.  16.  Aliens  are 
subject  to,  and  under  the  protection  of,  the 
criminal  law.  By  express  provision,  they 
also  are  subject  to,  and  have  the  advantages 
of,  the  Bankruptcy  Acts.  Aliens  by  tiie 
Common  Law  lay  under  great  disabilities. 
An  alien  could  not  take  nor  transmit  land  by 
descent.  He  could  not  hold  land  either  for 
his  own  benefit  or  in  trust.  Until  8  Hen.  V., 
c.  16,  the  alien  wife  of  an  English  subject 
could  not  demand  her  dower.  Aliens  might, 
however,  hold  benefices,  for  the  Church  was 
Catholic.  An  alien  could  not  have  an  action 
for  land  in  his  own  name,  but  he  might  have 
an  action  for  personal  property.  His  witness 
was  received,  but  he  could  not  serve  on  a 
jury,  except  on  one  partly  composed  of 
aliens  for  the  trial  of  aliens  (de  mtdistaU 
lingua).  These  disabilities  have  to  a  great 
extent  been  removed  by  statute.  By  33 
and  34  Vict.,  c.  14,  an  alien  may  acquire  by 
inheritance  or  purchase.  He  may  hold  any 
kind  of  property  in  this  kingdom,  except  a 
share  in  a  Britiiii  ship ;  and  title  to  land  may 
be  derived  from  or  through  an  alien.  This 
Act,  however,  does  not  confer  any  right  to 
hold  property  in  land  outside  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  provides  that  no  property 
shall  confer  on  an  alien  a  qualification  for 
franchise  or  public  office. 

Foot*.    FritaU  Jut^motioiial   Jttriijii  mlwifli ; 
Hansard,  On,  Alitnti  Bacon's  AMAammA. 

[W.  H.] 

Alignrh,  Capturb  op  (Aug.  29,  1803), 
occurred  in  General  Lake*s  campaign  against 
the  Mahrattas.  Aligurh,  the  great  military 
arsenal  of  the  French  army  of  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindiah,  in  Hindostan,  was  very  strongly 
fortified,  and  further  protected  by  a  diich, 
100  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  deep,  containing 
10  feet  of  water.  General  Lake,  however, 
was  determined  to  take  it,  and  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  irresistible  gallantry  of  the 
76th  Highhmders,  commanded  by  Major 
Madeod,  who  blew  open  the  gate,  and  forced 
their  way  in  through  the  most  intricate  and 
loop-holed  passages,  raked  by  a  destructive 
fire  of  grape,  wall-pieces,  and  matchlocks. 
The  number  of  guns  captured  was  281.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  called  it  *<one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  feats  he  had  ever  heiurd 
of." 

All  Xorad  was  one  of  the  Ameers  of 
Upper  Bcinde  in  1842.    The  intrigues  of  Ali 


Morad  to  obtain  the  offiee  of  rais,  or  lord 
paramount  of  Upper  Scinde,  then  held  by 
Meer  Roostum,  were  the  nuun  causes  which 
hastened  on  Sir  Charles  Napier's  proceed- 
ings in  Upper  Scinde  in  tiie  year  1842. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  at  last  the  offire 
of  rais,  and  lands  to  the  value  of  six  lacs 
of  rupees  a  year.  The  insurrection,  how- 
ever, which  broke  oat  in  1843,  destroyed 
all  his  hopes  and  past  success.  The  annex- 
ation of  Scinde  was  accompanied  by  the 
banishment  and  penaioning  of  the  Ameers. 

[SCINDB.] 

Aliwall,  Battlb  of  (Jan.  28,  1846),  was 
fought  during  the  first  Sikh  war.  After  his 
victory  at  Loodiana,  Runjoor  Singh  fell  back  to 
Aliwall,  on  the  Sutlej.  General  Smith,  rein- 
forced by  11,000  men,  lost  no  time  in  attack- 
ing him.  The  village  was  feebly  defended  by 
some  hill-men,  who  took  to  flight  with  Runjoor 
Singh  at  their  head,  after  firing  a  few  rounds. 
But  the  English  met  with  a  stem  resistance 
from  the  Khalsa  soldiers  on  the  right,  men 
of  true  Sikh  blood  and  temper,  who  stood 
their  ground  with  unflinching  courage;  and 
it  was  not  till  their  ranks  had  thrice  been 

Cied  by  Cureton's  oavalry,  that  they 
me  disorganised,  and  retreated  to  the 
river,  in  which  a  great  number  were 
drowned,  leaving  07  guns  as  trophies  to  the 
victors. 

CnniringHain,  SOAc,  SU. 

AUdn  the  Scot  (d.  834),  of  Pictish 

descent  on  his  mother's  side,  in  832  was 
Eong  of  the  Southern  Picts.  In  834  he  was 
victorious  at  the  Oarse  of  Gowrie  over  the 
Picta,  who  disowned  his  authority;  but  on 
July  20  of  the  same  year  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  them  at  Pitalpin,  near  Dundee. 

enroll.  Fiote  and  Soots;  Skene,  Ctttio  SooOoiid. 


%  Captukb  of  (Oct.  2, 1799),  was 
effected  during  the  ex})edition  of  tiie  Duke  of 
York  to  Holland.  On  September  19  an  un- 
successful attack  had  been  made  by  the  allied 
troops.  Soon  afterwards  the  Duke  of  York 
was  strongly  reinforced,  and  on  October  2, 
with  30,000  men,  he  was  ready  to  attack  the 
equal  forces  of  the  French,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brune,  whose  position  was  centred  at 
Alkmaar.  The  attack  was  begun  at  six  a.m., 
by  an  impetuous  charge  of  the  Russians, 
which  carried  the  villagee  of  Schorl  and 
Schorldam,  and  drove  the  French  back  to 
Bergen.  The  Russians  then  halted,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  Sir  R.  Aberoromby  on 
the  right.  With  9,000  men  he  had,  since 
early  morning,  been  steadily  pushing  his 
way  along  the  sand-dyke  on  the  seashore. 
Continually  driving  the  French  back,  he 
was  at  length  able  to  attack  their  left 
flank.  The  Russiana,  reassured  by  Aber- 
cromby's  arrival,  simultaneonBly  attacked  in 
front  The  whole  of  the  French  left  was 
thus  turned,  and,  falling  haok  in  oonfamm 
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on  the  eentre,  eompelled  Brune  to  abandon 
Alkmaar,  which  waa  at  once  occupied  by  the 

AliKm,  HitL  qfEvmpt;  iiiMiial  M»giat0r,  17B9. 

All  the  TalantSy  Ministky  of  (iso6), 

was  the  name  given  to  the  administration 
which  was  called  into  existence  on  the 
death  of  William  Pitt.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  include  in  the  new  goyemment  re* 
presentatives  of  all  the  thiee  parties — ^the 
Tories,  the  Moderate  Whigs,  and  the  Extreme 
Whigs,  whose  sympathies  had  all  along  been 
with  FVance.  Lonl  Grenville  became  Prime 
Minister ;  Fox,  Foreign,  Secretary ;  Frskine, 
Lord  Chancellor ;  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  President 
of  the  Council ;  Lord  8idmouth,  Lord  Privy 
Seal ;  Windham,  Minister  of  War ;  and  Lord 
Spencer,  Home  Secretary.  Lord  EUen- 
borough,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  was  ad- 
mitted  into  the  Cabinet — a  most  dangerous 
innovation  to  be  made  by  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment. In  spite  of  this  imposing  array  of 
talent,  the  Cabinet  was  composed  of  elements 
much  too  discordant  to  admit  of  any  per- 
manent harmony;  and  Fox's  early  death 
removed  the  commanding  mind  which  alone 
could  possibly  have  held  together  men  of 
such  different  views.  One  great  measure 
was  passed,  which  will  always  be  associated 
with  this  ministry  —  viz.,  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade.  Little  else  of  permanent 
interest  was  effected.  Foreign  polities  were 
of  too  vital  an  importance  to  admit  of  any 
progress  in  domestic. reform;  and  Fox  him- 
ielf  devoted  all  his  ability  to  negotiating  a 
peace  with  France,  and  too  late  learned  to 
gauge  the  restless  ambition  of  Napoleon, 
with  the  result  of  being  convinced  that  his 
long-cherished  hope  of  peace  was  in  vain.  On 
Maroh  25th,  1807,  the  ministry,  which  had 
been  greatly  weakened  by  the  disaffection  of 
•ome  of  its  members,  resigned  office,  on  being 
required  by  the  king  not  only  to  drop  the 
Catholic  Belief  Bill  Uiey  had  brought  in,  but 
also  to  pledge  themselves  never  to  introduce 
any  sudi  measure  in  the  future.  They  were 
succeeded  by  the  administration  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Portland  was  IVime  Minister. 
[Fox,  C.  J. ;  Grbnvillb,  Lokd.] 

BoflBell,  L^0  of  Ftm;  Lord  Holland,  Jfm.  of 
the  Uberal  Party ;  Cooke,  Hist,  of  Party  ;  PeUew, 
1^0  of  SidnumiH;  Alison,  Hut.  of  Europe. 

[W.  R.  8.] 


ibadf  the  capital  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces  of  India,  was  one  of  the  strong 
towns  of  the  old  Mogul  dynasty.  At  the 
break-np  of  the  Mogul  empire  it  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Vizier  of  Oude,  by  whom  it 
was  eeded  to  the  Company  in  1 766,  and  handed 
over  to  the  dethroned  Mognl  Emperor,  Shah 
Alltim.  In  1771  it  was,  however,  handed  to 
the  Kawab  of  Ondh,  by  whom  it  waa  ceded 
back  to  the  English  in  1801.  The  town  con- 
tains  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  palace  of 
the  Emperor  Akbar. 


AllactllS  (d.  296)  was  one  of  the 
officers  of  Carausiiis,  whom  he  murdered  in 
293.  Allectus  then  usurped  the  power  in 
Britain,  and  governed  the  province  in  a  very 
tyrannical  manner  till  296,  when  Constantius 
Chlorus  invaded  the  country,  and  completely 
defeated  the  usurper,  who  was  slain  in  ^e 
battle. 

Entropiiii,  ix.  12 ;  Orotius,  Uli.  25 ;  T.  Wright. 
The  Cdt,  the  Roman,  and  Um  Stuwu. 

Allegiance  (Lat.  allipo,  through  Low 
Lat.  liganeia^  and  Norm.-French,  ligeaHee)^ 
means  the  tie  which  binds  each  man  of  a 
nation  to  its  head  in  return  for  the  protec- 
tion allowed  him.  The  idea  of  allegiance 
existed  in  England  at  an  early  date.  The 
duties  of  the  king  towards  the  subject  were 
expressed  in  the  promise  of  Ethelred  to  govern 
righteously ;  those  of  the  subject  towards  the 
kmg  in  the  treason-law  of  Alfred,  and  in  the 
laws  of  his  son  Edmund  (about  943)  we  have 
the  first  recorded  oath  of  allegiance.  <*  All 
shall  swear,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  fealty 
to  King  Edmund  as  a  man  ought  to  be  faith- 
ful to  his  lord,  without  any  controversy  or 
quarrel  in  open  or  in  secret,  in  loving  what 
he  shall  love,  and  not  willing  what  he  shall 
not  will.'*  It  was  to  counteract  the  disrup- 
tive tendencies  of  feudalism,  and  to  assert  the 
Toyvl  power,  that  William  L,  at  the  Council 
of  Salisbury,  a.d.  1086,  caused  <*  all  his  witan 
and  all  the  land-owners  of  substance,  whose 
vassals  soever  they  were,**  to  swear  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  mm,  which  in  form  was  a 
modification  of  that  of  Edmund ;  and  there  is 
a  clause  directing  every  free  man  to  take  the 
oath  in  the  so-called  Laws  of  William. 
Nevertheless,  from  that  date,  inasmuch  as 
ownership  of  land  was  the  sign  of  the  rela- 
tions between  ruler  and  subject,  and  all  land 
was  held  of  the  king,  the  idea  of  allegiance 
became,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  identified 
with  those  of  fealty  and  homage,  though  the 
two  last  concemea  in  reality  owners  of  land 
in  the  connection  of  vassal  and  lord,  and  had 
no  necessary  connection  with  kingship.  This 
change  is  to  be  found  in  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Edward  I.,  which  was  imposed  on  all  over 
the  age  of  fourteen.  With  the  growth  of  the 
idea  of  loyalty  and  legitimacy  under  the 
Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  kings,  the  theory 
became  prominent  among  legal  writers. 
Meanwhile  another  idea  had  been  growing 
up — ^that  of  the  oath  of  office ;  it  was  asserted 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford,  and  probably  existed  even  earlier 
in  the  case  of  sheriffs  and  the  king's  coun- 
cillors, and  in  the  reign  of  Edwai^  II.  the 
Despencers  were  banished  by  Parliament  for 
misapplication  of  allegiance.  It  was  not, 
however,  imposed  by  statute  on  all  persons 
holding  office  until  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  promise  then  being  "  to  be  true 
and  faithful  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and 
truth  and  faith  to  bear  of  life  and  limb  and 
terrene  honour,  and  not  to  know  or  hear  of 
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anv  ill  or  damage  intended  him  without 
defending  him  therefrom."  This  oath  might 
be  exacted  when  necesaary  from  aU  persons 
oyer  the  age  of  twelve.  James  I.  also  im- 
posed a  special  oath  on  Boman  Catholics,  in 
which  he  bound  them  to  disclose  conspiracies 
against  him,  in  spite  of  any  excommunication 
by  the  Pope,  thus  attacking  his  supposed 
deposing  power.  The  oath  of  alle^^iance  was 
imposed  afresh  after  the  Revolution  by  the 
Declaration  of  Right;  but  as  the  form  en- 

t'oined  by  it  differed  from  the  form  imposed 
>y  statute,  it  was  determined,  in  1689,  to  pass 
an  Act  abolishing  the  old  oaths,  and  deter- 
mining  by  whom  the  new  oaths  should  be 
taken.  The  form  agreed  upon  was  much  the 
same  as  that  at  present  in  use,  but  a  violent 
controversy  arose  as  to  the  class  of  men  who 
should  be  required  to  take  it.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  it  should  for  the 
future  be  applied  to  all  who  were  admitted  to 
civil,  military,  or  academical  offices;  but  it 
was  felt  that  to  make  it  retrospective  would 
be  to  make  large  bodies  of  the  clergy,  who 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  resign  their  livings.  On  this  point 
the  House  of  Lords  and  William  III.  were 
disposed  to  be  merciful,  and  exempt  the 
clergy  from  the  oath ;  but  the  Commons  re- 
fused to  give  way,  and  finally  it  was  dedded 
that  all  those  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  by 
February,  1690,  should  be  deprived  of  office. 
The  forms  of  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and 
supremacy  were  also  settled  at  the  same  date. 
A  single  oath  was,  however,  substituted  for 
the  three  in  1858,  and  in  the  same  year  this 
was  adapted  to  the  use  of  Catholics  and  Jews. 
By  the  Promissory  Oaths  Act,  1868,  the  form 
of  oath,  that  at  present  in  use,  was  fixed  as 
follows  : — "  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  will  be 
faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  her  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, according  to  the  law.  So  help  me, 
Qod !  "  It  is  imposed  on  all  officers  of  state, 
holders  of  appointments  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  though  in  some  cases  a  simple  affirma- 
tion is  allowed ;  but  members  of  Parliament, 
on  whom  the  obligation  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  was  imposed  in  1679,  and  again 
in  1714,  now  use  a  special  form  of  oath 
provided  by  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act  of 
1866. 

Stabbfl,  Contt.  Hut,  vol.  i.,  chaps,  vli.  and  ix., 
vol.  iii.,  uliap.  zxi. ;  Littleton,  T«nurM;  Stephen, 
Commentaries  on  tlu  Layet  of  England,  toI.  ii. : 
Statutes,  1  WilL  and  Mary,  c.  8;  31  and  32 
Vict.,  a  72.  [L.  C.  S.] 

AUelnia  Victory,  The  (429  P),  is  the 
name  given  to  a  victory  of  the  Britons  over 
the  Picts  and  Saxons.  The  story,  as  told  by 
Bede  (who  copies  from  Constantius,  Sanet, 
Oermani  VUa),  is  that  the  Britons,  being 
attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Picts 
and  Saxons,  sought  the  aid  of  S.  Germanus. 
The  saint  accordingly,  after  the  celebration 


of  Easter,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Britons,  and  drew  up  his  troops  in  a  valley 
encompassed  by  hills,  in  the  way  by  which 
the  enemy  was  expected.  As  soon  as  the  foes 
appeared,  Germanus,  bearing  in  his  hands  the 
standard,  instructed  his  men  to  repeat  his 
words  in  a  loud  voice,  and  as  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced securely,  thinking  to  take  them  by 
surprise,  the  men  cried  three  times  aloua, 
"  Alleluia !  "  The  enemy,  struck  with  terror, 
fled  in  disorder.  Thus  the  Britons  gained  a 
bloodless  victory.  The  scene  of  this  battle  is 
laid  at  Maes  Gannon  (the  Field  of  Germanus), 
about  a  mile  from  Mold,  in  Flintshire. 
Bede,  Hutona  IBoelMvutioa,  i.,  chap.  xz. 

JUlen,  Ethan  {d,  1789),  was  a  oelebrated 
partisan  leader  in  the  American  Independence 
War.  He  established  the  little  state  of 
Vermont,  whose  individuality  he  successfully 
vindicated,  and  formed  a  corps  of  irregulars, 
'*  The  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  which  greatly 
distinguished  itself.  Allen  took  a  chief  share 
in  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  in  1776,  but  in  the  expedition  to 
Canada  he  was  captured  by  the  British. 
He  was  subsequently  exchanged,  and  re- 
ceived several  marks  of  distinction  from 
Congress. 

Allen,  John  (h.  1476,  d.  1534),  had  been 
Archbishop  Warham^s  agent  at  Rome,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  by  Wolsey  in 
visiting  the  smaller  monasteries,  with  a  view 
to  their  suppression.  In  1628  he  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Dublin'  and  Chancellor  of 
Ireland.  In  these  capacities  he  headed  the 
opposition  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare.  In  1634 
he  was  seized  by  Kildare's  orders,  and 
brutally  murdered. 

Allen  (or  Allan),  Cardinal  William 
(&.  1632,  d.  1694),  was  at  one  time  Principal  of 
St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  York 
during  the  reign  of  Mary.  In  1668  he  estab- 
lished a  seminary  at  Douay,  in  order  to  train 
priests  for  England.  Subsequently  he  founded 
a  college  at  Rheims,  and  another  at  Home. 
Becoming  closely  connected  with  the  Jesuits, 
he  entered  into  various  schemes  for  the  sub- 
version of  Elizabeth^s  throne,  and  advocated 
a  Spanish  invasion  of  England.  In  1580,  by 
his  aid,  a  number  of  Jesuits  were  dispatched 
to  England  to  prepare  the  people  for  rebel- 
lion ;  and,  until  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  Allen  continued  to  inveigh  against 
Elizabetii  in  the  most  virulent  terms.  In 
1587  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by  the  Pope,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  the  Bloman 
Catholic  cause,  and  received  a  rich  abbey 
from  the  King  of  Spain.  In  1688  he  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  his  violent  and  scurrilous 
pamphlet  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  entitled 
An  Admonition  to  the  People  of  England  (q.v.). 
Allen  was  created  Archbishop  of  Malines  in 
1691,  but  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed 
at  Borne.    Besides  the  Admonition^  his  chief 
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works  are  A  Ikfenee  of  the  Doctrine  of 
(ktholiekt,  1667 ;  Of  the  Worehip  dm  to  Saints 
end  their  Melieke^  1583;  De  Saeramentie, 
1676. 

Fitsherbert,  AntonM  YiXa  Cardtnolu  illani, 
Bume.  leoe ;  Wood,  Aikena  Obom.,  toI.  i. :  Starpe, 
^AiiaUt ;  Ounden,  An-MXn  Ber.  Ang. ;  Lingard, 
Riet,  of  A19. ;  Sharon  Tamer,  RieL  of  Eng. 

Alliaacey  thb  Grand,  thb  Holt,  &c. 
[Grand  Alliancb  ;  Holt  Alliance,  &c.] 


Baitlr  of  tub  (Sept.  20,  1854), 
fought  during  the  Crimean  War.  After 
their  landing  it  Eupatoria,  the  allies  marched 
Bouthwardfl  along  the  coast,  meeting  with  no 
resistance.  The  allied  army  consisted  of 
27,000  English,  22,000  French,  and  6,000 
TurksL  Prince  Mentschikoff,,  the  Russian 
general,  had  determined  not  to  allow  them 
to  march  without  opposition  on  Sehas- 
topoL  He  entrenched  himself  strongly 
on  the  heights  which  overlook  the  river 
Alma,  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  north 
of  Sebastopol,  with  the  river  between  him 
and  the  foe.  The  allies  came  up  under  a 
heavy  fire,  forced  their  way  through  the 
liver,  and  struggled  bravely  up  to  the  Rus- 
sian entrenchments,  which,  after  a  slight 
momentary  waver  along  the  whole  line,  they 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
Rnssians  retreated  slowly,  with  their  usual 
dogged  persistency,  in  spite  of  their  heavy 
losses.  The  allies  were  too  much  fatigued 
and  too  weak  in  cavalry  to  be  able  to  follow 
op  the  advantage  they  had  gained.  The 
victory  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  deter- 
mined advance  of  the  British  up  the  height 
in  the  face  of  a  terrible  fire. 

KinglalDe,  Invotion  f/th«  Crimea» 


Batflb  of  (April  26,  1707), 
was  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Succession  War 
in  Spain.  Peterborough,  who  had  been  most 
successful,  was  superseded  by  Lord  Galway,  an 
experienced  veteran,  '*  who  thought  it  much 
more  honourable  to  fail  according  to  rule  than 
to  suooeed  by  innovation.'*  On  the  plain  of 
Almanza  he  encountered  the  French,  under 
the  Duke  of  Berwick.  As  Berwick  was 
stranger  than  the  allies  in  cavalry,  it  was 
rash  in  Gkilway  to  act  on  the  offensive ; 
but  he  wished  to  drive  the  French  from 
Valencia.  Berwick  had  drawn  up  his  troops 
with  his  infantry  and  artillery  in  the  centre, 
and  his  cavalry  on  the  flanks.  The  EngUsh 
commander  committed  the  grave  mistake  of 
drawing  up  his  infantry  in  line  close  in  the 
rear  of  his  cavalry.  Galway's  attack  on  the 
Fteoch.  right  was  at  first  successful,  and  the 
French  centre  was  for  a  moment  driven  back. 
On  the  right  of  the  allies  the  Portuguese 
cavalry,  under  the  Marquis  de  los  Minas, 
as  usual  turned  and  fled ;  their  infantry  were 
(*ot  to  pieces.  The  English  centre  was 
ssniled  at  once  on  the  flank  and  in  front, 
and  thus  completely  routed,  they  were  oom- 
peUed  to  surrender.    The  victory  was  decisive 


and  important.    Valencia  and  Arragon  were 

at  once  reconquered  by  the  French.     "  The 

battle  of  Almanza,"  says  Macaulay,  **  decided 

the  fate  of  Spain." 

Barton,  Beign  of  Q.  Awne;  W70B,  Beign  ^ 
Cl  Anno ;  Stanhope,  Ww  of  the  StMMMum  in 
^poMi;  and  MaciuilaT's  Eeeaig  on  the  same 
sabjeot. 


Battlb  of  (July  10,  1710), 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  allied  armies  in 
Spain.  Through  the  month  of  June  the  two 
armies  were  engaged  in  marches  and  ntian- 
oeuvres.  At  lengtii  General  Stanhope  over- 
ruled the  scruples  of  his  colleague,  the  Im- 
perial general,  Staremberg,  and  advanced 
across  tiie  Segre.  He  also  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Noguera,  the  Spanish  general 
being  too  late  to  intercept  him.  The  two 
armies  were  face  to  face  near  the  village  of 
Almenara.  Staremberg  was  still  averse  to  an 
eng[agement ;  but  the  spirits  of  the  English 
regiments  had  been  roused  by  the  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  they  murmurea  loudly  at  their 
forced  inactivity.  At  length,  two  hours 
before  nightfall,  Stanhope  obtained  per- 
mission m>m  the  Archduke  Charles  to 
attack  some  Spanish  regiments  who  had 
advanced  in  a  spirit  of  bravado.  He 
enlarged  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  ''The 
allied  squadrons  on  the  right  had  easy  work 
in  routmg  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy ;  but 
opposed  to  the  English  and  Dutch  was  the 
splendid  body-guard  of  Philip,  regiments  of 
picked  soldien,  not  inferior  in  courage  or 
aiscipHne  to  the  renowned  household  troops 
of  the  French  king."  A  furious  struggle 
ensued,  Stanhope  himself  slaying  the  com- 
mander of  the  Spanish  cavalry.  The  king's 
troops  at  length  gave  way,  and  had  a  few 
hours  of  daylight  remained  it  is  probable  that 
the  whole  army  would  have  be^  destroyed. 
Philip  hastily  retired  on  Lerida,  and  fell  back 
first  to  the  Ime  of  the  Cintra,  and  then  to  the 
line  of  the  Ebro. 

For  anthoritiea  see  last  article. 

Almoign,  Franr.    [Franr  Almoion.] 

AlmOHy  John  {b,  1738;  d.  1806),  after  an 
adventurous  career  in  early  life,  became  ac- 
quainted with  Churchill  and  Wilkes,  and 
published  a  defence  of  Wilkes's  "  Essay  on 
Woman."  In  1763  he  set  up  as  bookseller 
and  publisher.  He  published  "  The  Found- 
ling Hospital  for  Wit,"  a  collection  of  party 
squibs,  and  "The  Parliamentary  Register," 
an  account  of  the  debates  in  Parliament.  In 
1766  he  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  for  publishing  a  pamphlet,  "  On  Juries, 
Libels,  &c  ;  "  and  in  1770  he  was  again  tried 
for  publishing  Junius's  Letter  to  the  Ejng, 
and  was  fined  ten  marks.  He  amassed  a 
large  fortune  in  his  trade,  much  of  which  he 
lost  by  an  unfortunate  newspaper  enteiprise. 
To  add  to  his  misfortunes,  he  was  again 
prosecuted  for  libel,  and  afterwards  was  pro- 
claimed an  outlaw.    The  rigour  of  the  law. 
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however,  was  soon  relaxed,  and  he  retired 
once  more  to  hia  villa  at  Boxmoor,  from 
which,  in  1792,  he  sent  forth  a  work  called 
*'  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham/' In  1805,  he  published  "The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Mr.  Wilkes."  He  died  on 
the  same  day  as  Woodfall,  the  publisher  of 
Junius. 

Chalmers,     Biog.   Diet.;    Qmitleman't  Mag., 

*  TOl.  IZXT. 

Alxuorall,  Captubb  of  (April  25,  1816), 
took  place  in  the  Goorkha  War.  Colonel 
Gardner,  with  a  body  of  irregular  troops, 
occuied  the  Chilkeeah  pass,  and  proceeded  to 
Almorah,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ku- 
maon,  along  the  Cosillas  river.  The  Goorkhas 
withdrew  as  he  advanced.  Being  reinforced 
by  2,000  regulars,  under  Colonel  Nicolls,  on 
April  25  the  heights  and  town  of  Almorah 
were  attacked  with  rapid  success.  Two  of 
the  enemy's  breastworks  on  the  Sittolee  ridg^ 
were  carried  by  the  regular  infantry,  and  the 
irregular  troops  attacked  and  carried  the 
remaining  three.  During  the  night  an  un- 
successful attempt  was  made  to  dispossess  the 
victors  of  their  advantage.  In  the  morning 
the  fort  was  vigorously  attacked,  and  by  nine 
in  the  evening  the  Goorkha  commander 
ag^ed  to  terms,  by  which  the  province  and 
fortresses  of  Kumaon  were  surrendered  to 
the  English.     [Gookkha  War.] 

Alnwickf  in  1 093,  withstood  a  severe  siege 
from  Malcolm  Canmore,  of  Scotland,  who  was 
slain  before  its  walk.  In  1135  it  was  taken 
by  David,  of  Scotland.  In  1174  it  was  be- 
sieged by  William  the  Lion,  who  was  taken 
frisoner  in  a  battle  fought  under  the  walls, 
n  1215  Alnwick  was  destroyed  by  John.  In 
1310  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Percies. 
In  Northumberland's  rebellion  in  1403,  the 
castle  was  temporarily  seized  by  the  king ; 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
it  was  burnt  by  the  Scots.  During  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Northern  lords,  in  1569,  it  was 
fortified  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  for 
the  insurgents.  Alnwick  Abbey  was  a  priory 
of  PremonstratenSian  canons,  founded  by 
Eustace  Fitz- John,  and  richly  endowed  by  the 
De  Veecies  and  the  Percies. 

Maokensie,  17orthumb«rlaiid,  i.  418. 

Alodial  £and  is  land  which  is  the  abso- 
lute property  of  its  occupier,  and  is  not  held  by 
rent,  service,  or  other  obligation  from  a  eupe^ 
rior.  The  "  alod,*'  which  name  occurs  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  documents  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  in  its  Latinised  form,  is  found  in  the  Salian 
and  other  Continental  codes  and  documents, 
was  land  held  in  full  ownership,  whether 
derived  by  inheritance,  or  creat^  from  the 
public  land  by  grant  or  charter.  In  the 
latter  case,  as  deriving  its  title  from  some 
book  or  document,  it  was  called  Boolund  (q.v.). 
In  England,  as  in  other  countries  which  came 
under  the  effects  of  feudalism,  the  smaller 


alodial  proprietors  found  themselves  practi- 
cally obliged,  for  the  sake  of  security  and 
protection,  to  commend  themselves  to  some 
neighbouring  lord,  surrendering  their  lands 
to  him,  and  receiving  them  back  again  on 
some  feudal  tenure.  Thus  the  alodial  land 
tended  to  disappear,  and  in  England  the  pro- 
cess received  a  great  impetus  by  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  the  theoretical  transfer  of  all 
land  to  the  crown,  which  followed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  English  law,  there  is 
therefore  no  alodial  land  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  all  land  being  occupied  bv  tenure^ 
and  held  either  directly  or  indiredtly  from 
the  crown. 

The  derivation  of  alod  has  been  much  dis- 
enosed.  Grimm,  I}e\tUch.  Woriethuch,  aseociataii 
it  with  the  root  od,  wealth,  found  in  A.S. 
•od,  and  Lat.  0)m  ;  others  take  it  as  connected 
with  lot,  and  as  meaning  pnmarily  that  which  is 
obtained  b^  lot,  or  division  of  the  original  tribal 
land.  It  IS  not  improbable  that  there  is  a 
connection  between  oUod  and  odol,  or  9dKA, 
the  word  signifying  inheritance*  and  speoialljr 
the  inherited  homestead,  with  "the  snare  of 
arable  and  appurtenant  common  rights  "  (Prof. 
Btubbs),  and  which  slso  came  to  mean  nobility 
of  blood  and  imce.  {See  Bkeat,  JKymolofical 
Didiottary.) 

Stephen's  ComvMfntariee,  bk.  ii.,  pt.  1.,  oh.  i. : 
Coke  upon  JAtileUm,  (Sa;  Stnbbs,  Conft.  Riei., 
i.  eo,  «c. ;  HalUon,  Mtd.  Agee,  ch.  ii,  pt.  i.. 
kc.i  and  for  the  whole  snbjeot  see  the  art. 
Laud  Tsauaa. 

Alphege  (Aklfhbah),  St.  (^.954,  d,  1012), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1006—1012),  was 
of  noble  birth,  and  early  in  life  became  a 
monk.  He  is  said  to  have  been  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  and  was  certainly  advanced  to 
the  bishopric  of  Winchester  in  984.  In  1006 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On 
the  capture  of  Canterbury  by  the  Danes  in 
1012,  Alphege  was  taken  prisoner,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  ransom  himself  with 
some  of  the  treasure  of  his  see.  On  his  re- 
fusal to  pay  them  anything,  the  Danes  dragged 
the  archbishop  to  their  busting,  or  place  of 
assembly,  where  they  pelted  him  with  stones, 
logs  of  wood,  and  the  bones  and  skuUs  of 
oxen,  till  one  Thrum,  whom  Alphege  had 
converted,  clave  his  head  with  a  battle-axe. 
He  was  considered  a  martyr  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  Anselm  contended  that  he  had  a 
right  to  the  title ;  because  he  died  refusing  to 
plunder  his  people  in  order  to  ransom  himself. 
The  English  Church  celebrates  St.  Alphege 
on  April  19. 

Hook.  lAvee  of  the  iirchbuhopi;  AngJo-Saaton 
CkremitAe, 

Aired  (Ealhubd),  King  of  Kortbumbria, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  llie  year  765,  on  the 
resignation  of  Ethelwald.  After  a  troublous 
reign  of  nine  years,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
nounce the  throne,  and  seek  refuge  with  the 
Picts. 


I,  FioRT  AT  (March  29,  1644), 
was  between  the  Royalists,  under  the  Earl  of 
Brentford  and  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  the 
Parliamentary    forces    under   Sir   WiDiam 
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Waller.  The  latter  were  TictoriouSi  though 
the  tevere  Iobsob  they  Bostained  prevented 
Waller  from  taking  advantage  of  his  victory. 

Alnredy  John  {b.  1607,  d,  1663  P),  served  as 
colonel  of  a  regiment  under  Fairfax.  He  was 
memher  for  Heydon  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
acted  as  one  of  the  king's  judges,  and  signed 
the  death-warrant.  His  Drother,  Matthew 
Alured,  also  served  in  the  Parliamentary 
army. 

Alyth.  A  small  town  on  the  slopes  of 
theOrampians,  fifteen  miles  north-west  of 
Dundee^  where  the  last  renmant  of  the  Scots 
Eataiea,  some  forty  in  nnmher,  who  called 
themselves  *'The  Committee  of  Estates/' 
assembled  in  September,  1661,  after  the 
storming  of  Dundee  by  Monk.  They  were 
surprised  and  captured  by  a  party  of  cavahry 
sent  by  Monk,  and  were  conveyed  to  London. 
With  them  the  existence  of  the  Scots  Estates 
oune  to  an  end  for  the  time. 

Amftti?'*'^  Xotuitaiiiy  Battlb  of  the 
(1846),  was  fought  between  the  British  and 
Gape  forces,  under  Colonels  Campbell  and 
Somerset,  and  the  Kaffirs,  under  Sandilli. 
The  latter  were  completely  routed,  although 
shortly  afterwards  they  managed  to  capture 
the  T^iwglifth  baggage-wagons. 


Different   ranks   and 
exist  among  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  states.    Ambassadors  hold  the  first 
place.     Next  below  them  are  Envoys  and 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary.   In  the  third  rank 
are  Besidents  and  CSiaig^  d'Afiaires.    The 
distinction  between  these  clnssos  is  one  of 
dignity,  and  depends  on  the  nature  of  their 
commission,  or  the  fulness  of  the  representa- 
tire  character  with  which  the  agent  is  in- 
vested   by  his   court.    This    representative 
ebaracter  exists  in  perfection  in  the  office  of 
an  ambasndor.    There  is,  however,  no  dis- 
tinction between   these  agents   as  to  their 
rights  and  privileges.    From  the  time  when 
England,   by  the  oonvenion  of  its  people, 
became  part  of   European  CSuistondom,  its 
soTereigns  have  from  time  to  time  sent  em- 
baasies  to  other  lands,  and  received  the  repre- 
aentatives  of  their  rulers.    While,  however, 
the  medieval  system  continued,  and  Christen- 
dom was  regarded  as  one  body  politic  under 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  the  mission  of 
ambaasadors  waa  occasional,  and  unregulated 
by  law.    As  the  medisBval  polity  gave  place 
to  a  system  of  independent  states,  the  matter 
of   ambassadors    received   the  attention   of 
jurists.      Ambaasadors   were    at    first    sent 
only  on  special  occasions.     Long  residence 
was   rega^nied   with    jealousy  by  the  state 
which    received    the    embassy,    «.^.,    Coke 
praises    Henry  VII.    because    he    was    too 
prodent  to  allow  ambassadors  to  reside  within 
his  realm.  This  feeling  died  out  in  the  seven- 
teenUi  century.     After  the  Peace  of  West- 
1648,    resident    ambassadors    were 


generally  employed  by  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  civilised  worla.     Ambassadors  may 
therefore    be    classed    as    either   ordinary, 
resident,  or  extraordinary.     Every  sovereign 
stete    has    a    right    to    send    and    receive 
ambassadors,   unless   it  has  renounced  that 
right.      Masarin,  in  1669,  received  the  am- 
bassadors of  Oliver  Cromwell  at  the  Congiess 
of  the    Pyrenees,   and  rejected    those    sent 
by  Charles  II.     A  prince  who  has  lost  his 
sovereignty  cannot  claim  to  be  represented 
by    an    ambassador;    and   so   far    at   least 
the  civilians  of  Elizabeth  were  right  when, 
in  1667,  they  refused  to  recognise  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  the  agent  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  as 
an  ambassador.     The  right  of  rebels  to  em- 
bassy must  be  decided  by  circumstances.    To 
avoid  difficulty,  a  foreign  country  in  such 
cases  sometimes  receives  from  an  insurgent 
state  agents  invested  with  the  immunities, 
but  not  with  the  representative  character  of 
ambassadors.    The  right  to  do  this  was  as- 
serted by  Lord  Russell,  in  1861,  in  the  Trent 
afiair.    A  state  cannot  reasonably  refuse  to 
receive   an  embassy,   though  it  may  make 
an  objection  to  receive  any  particular  am- 
bassador.    In  1626,  Louis  XIII.,  not  with- 
out reason,  refused  to  receive  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham   as    ambassador  of  Charles  I. 
The  right  of  inviolability   attaches   to   all 
ministers  representing  their  sovereign  or  their 
state,  not  only  in  the  country  to  which  a  re- 
presentative is  sent,  but  in  any  other  through 
which  he  may  have  to  pass.    In  1687,  Aubes- 
pine,  the  French  ambassador,  was  found  to 
have  been  privy  to  a  plot  against  the  life 
of  the  queen.     Burleigh,  however,  did  not 
bring  him  to  trial  because  of  his  right  as  an 
ambassador.    The  inviolability  of  an  ambas- 
sador extends  to  his  suite.     It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  in  this  case  it  is  equally 
full  in  respect  of  gross  crimes.     For,  in  1664, 
Dom  Pantaloon  8a,  brother  of  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,   was    executed  in   London    for 
murder.     He  pleaded  that  he  was  accredited 
as  an  ambassador,  but  could  show  no  creden- 
tials.   Had  he  been  able  to  prove  that  he 
was  a  representative  of   his  sovereign,  he 
might  have  escaped.     Certain  privileges  of 
ambassadors  are  established  by  custom.    An 
ambassador  is  exempt  from  civil  jurisdiction, 
unless,  indeed,  he  so  far  forget  his  character 
as  to  enga^  in  trade.    In  consequence  of 
this  exemption  having  been  violated  in  1708, 
in  the  case  of  an  ambassador  of  the  Czar,  it 
has    been  enforced  by  our  municipal   law, 
7  Anne,  c.  12.    An  ambassador  is  also  exempt 
from  taxation,  and  enjoys  other  like  immu- 
nities.   Akin  to  these  was  the  privilege  of 
asylum  attaching  to  his  house,  which  is  now 
generally   renounced.    An    ambassador    re- 
ceives instruetioiu  from  his  own  government, 
and  carries  with  him  eredsntiala  to  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  is  sent.     He  also  carries 
the  fuU  p&wer,  which  is  his  authority  for 
negotiation.   After  he  has  delivered  his  letters 
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of  credence  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
he  has  a  right  to  an  attdience  of  the  sovereign 
to  whom  he  is  accredited.  The  death  of 
either  of  the  sovereigns  between  whom  he 
negotiates  ends  his  embassy.  He  may,  how- 
ever, be  re-accredited ;  and  if  this  is  likely  to 
be  the  case,  his  embassy 'is  held  to  be  sus- 
pended, and  relations  are  continued  in  the 
expectation  of  confirmation. 

Grotius,  P«  JL^gotiontMn  jwre^  ed.  Whsaton ; 
Vattel,  Drwi  ds*  Gcna,  bk.  !▼. ;  Wheaton,  Iti- 
UmottoAoi  Low;  PhiUlmore,  InUrMiMvMX  Law, 
Tol.  ii.  [W.  H.] 

Amboynav  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands, 
was  captured  by  the  Dutch,  from  the  . 
Portuguese,  in  1607.  The  English,  after 
having  been  expelled  from  Amboyna  by  the 
Dutdi,  obtained  in  1619  the  right  of  trading 
there.  The  treaty  was  badly  kept  on  both 
sides ;  and  in  February,  1623,  the  Dutch  tor- 
tured to  death  several  of  the  English  factors, 
under  pretence  that  they  had  intrigued  with 
the  natives.  In  1654,  after  the  war  with 
Holland,  the  Dutch  agreed  to  pay  a  sum  of 
j6300,000  to  the  descendants  of  the  victims,  as 
compensation  for  the  massacre.  Amboyna 
has  since  this  been  twice  captured  by  the 
EngUsh — in  1796,  and  again  in  1810 — ^but  on 
both  occasions  subsequent  treaties  of  peace 
restored  it  to  Holland. 

Ambrosiiui  Avroliaans  (d.  eire.  450) 

is  said  to  have  been  a  prince  of  the  Damnonii, 

and  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  leader 

of  the  Britons  against  the  English  invaders 

under  Hengist.     He  was  very  probably  a 

rival  of  Yortigem — whom  he  is  said  to  Imve 

defeated  in  battle — and   the    representative 

of  the  Roman  party  in  Britain.    According 

to  Gildas,  he  was  "  a  modest  man,  who,  of  all 

the  Roman  nation,  was  then  alone  in  the 

confusion  of  this  troublous  time  left  alive. 

His  parents,  who  for  their  merit  were  adorned 

with  the  purple,  had  been  slain  in  these  same 

broils."     Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  makes  him 

the  brother  of  Uther  Fendragon  and  father 

of  Arthur,  and  states  that  he  built  Stone- 

henge. 

Qildu,  §  85 ;  Bede.  Hi$t.  SccIm..  i.  16.  See 
also  NenniuB,  Geffrey  of  Monmoath,  and 
Palgrave,  Eng.  Common^e§d^th. 

Ameer  Khaa.  a  Rohilla  adventurer  and 
free-lance,  joined  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  in  his 
plunder  of  the  territories  of  Scindiah  and 
the  Peishwa.  During  the  Holkar  War  (1804) 
he  waged  a  predatory  warfare  against  the 
English  and  their  allies.  The  conclusion  of 
the  second  Treaty  of  Surje  Anjengaom 
drove  Ameer  Khan  and  Hollmr  westward  to 
Ajmere,  where  they  led  a  predatory  life, 
until  Holkar  was  compelled  to  yield  by 
Lord  Lake.  The  Treaty  of  Rampoor  Ghaut 
left  Ameer  Khan  free  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  Rajpoot  princes,  whom  he 
plundered  with  great  impartiality,  and  gra- 
dually proceeded  to  create  a  principality  for 


himself.  He  became  the  recognised  chief  of 
the  Pathans  in  India.  In  1809  he  crossed  the 
Nerbudda  with  40,000  horse  and  24,000  Pin- 
darries,  entered  the  Nagpore  state,  and  sacked 
the  town  of  Jubbulpore.  The  English,  how- 
ever, interfered,  ordered  him  to  quit  the 
country  of  their  ally,  and  put  an  army  in 
motion  to  enforce  it ;  when  Ameer  Khan  with- 
drew to  Indore.  During  the  Pindarrie  war 
he  brought  52  battalions  of  trained  infantry 
into  the  field ;  but  his  army  and  his  infiuence 
were  alike  destroyed  by  the  British  victories 
and  the  vigorous  policy  of  Lord  Hastings. 
He,  however,  founaed  a  dynasty  at  Xonk,  in 
Rajpootana,  and  his  Mohammedan  descendant 
still  exists  as  a  protected  prince,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  treaty  made  in  1817,  which  con- 
firmed his  jaghire  to  him. 

Amerioan  Independence,  Dbcla&a- 

TiON  OP  (July  4, 1776),  was  a  manifesto  issued 
by  thQ  representatives  of  the  thirteen  United 
Colonies  assembled  in  Congress,  and  signed 
by  all  of  them  but  one.  The  orig^inal  draft 
was  the  work  of  Thomas  Jefferson  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  which  had  in  the  preceding  May 
issued  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  the  altera- 
tions made  were  only  matters  of  detalL  It 
began  with  an  imaginary  picture  of  *^  natural'* 
society,  and  an  assertion  of  the  original  rights 
of  man.  The  inference  it  drew  from  the 
hypotheses  was  that  man  has  a  right  to  upset 
any  form  of  government  which  violates  these 
*' natural"  conditions.  The  Declaration  went 
on  to  enumerate  **  the  repeated  injuries  and 
usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the 
establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these 
States."  The  last  paragraph  sums  up  the 
position  which  the  colonies  claimed  to  hold 
in  the  future  :  "  We,  therefore,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
general  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude 
of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  g^ood  people  of  these  colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  declare  that  these  united 
colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  Statee.**  Jefferson,  in  his  indict- 
ment of  George  III.,  had  inserted  a  paragraph, 
charging  him  with  waging  "  cruel  war  against 
human  nature  itself"  by  encouraging  the 
slave-trade.  This  clause,  however,  was  struck 
out,  on  account  of  the  disapproval  expressed 
by  some  of  the  Southern  members ;  and  thus 
dongress  committed  itself  to  the  inconsistency 
of  asserting  in  one  paragraph  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness;  while  in  the  rest  of 
the  Declaration  it  tacitly  recognised,  since  it 
did  not  prohibit,  the  slave-trade.  "The 
Declaration,"  says  Bancroft,  '*was  not  only 
the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a  people, 
but  the  establishment  of  a  national  govern- 
ment.   The  war  was  no  longer  a  dvil  war ; 
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Bfitain  was  become  to  the  United  States  a 
foreign  oonntry.  Every  former  subject  of 
the  Britiah  king  in  the  thirteen  colonies  now 
owed  primary  allegiance  to  the  dynasty  of 
the  people,  and  became  a  citizen  of  the  new 
Bepubhc  £zcept  in  this,  everything  re- 
mained as  before."  In  the  history  of  political 
thought,  the  Declaration  has  an  important 
place.  It  embodied  in  a  formal  state-paper 
aome  of  those  theories  on  the  equality  of  man, 
and  the  origin  and  character  of  human  society, 
which  were  thrown  into  a  popular  shape  bj 
Rousseau.  And  the  influence  which  this 
enunciation  of  the  freedom  and  equality  of 
all  men  exerted  on  the  European  peoples  was 
immediate  and  profound,  as  well  as  lasting. 
The  Americans  largely  owed  their  political 
theories  to  France;  but  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  gaye  form  and  expression  to 
the  tneories,  and  was  thus  a  distinct  step  in 
the  direction  of  that  attempt  to  realise  certain 
0  priori  political  theories  which  formed  one 
element  m   the    French    Revolution. 

Bsaoroft,  Hid.  o/th$  UniUd  Statm,  chap.  Izx. ; 
Jurad  Sparkfl,  L^e  of  FFocHington;  Stanhope, 
Hiit.  o/BniUind,  rL,  ohap.  liii.        [8.  J.  L.] 

AanArioaai  Znd6peiidenoe»  Wa&  of 

(1776—1783).  For  some  time  before  the 
spring  of  1776  the  relations  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  mother-country  were  such  that 
they  were  in  a  state  of  virtual  hostility.  Ac- 
tual war&re  began  in  April,  1776,  when  the 
first  blood  was  abed  at  Lexington,  near 
Bofrton.  Colonel  Smith  had  been  sent  to 
destroy  a  magaone  at  that  place,  but  was 
met  by  unexpected  opposition.  He  suc- 
ceeded only  partially,  and  after  a  long  and 
desultory  skinnish  retreated  with  considerable 
loss.  In  the  north,  Fort  Ticonderoga,  on 
Lake  Champlain,  was  surprised ;  and  its 
garrison  surrendered  the  fort  and  its  copious 
stores.  On  May  10,  the  (Congress  assembled 
for  its  second  session  at  Philadelphia,  and 
prepared  for  war  by  voting  16,000  men  as  the 
*^  continental"  army.  While  it  was  still  sitting, 
an  Englirii  fleet  appeared  in  Boston  Roads, 
and  its  arrival  was  the  signal  for  General 
Gage  to  declare  martial  law.  On  June  17 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Americans,  and  was 
carried  on  the  third  assault  by  the  British 
troops,  with  great  loss  of  life.  Washing- 
ton arrived  soon  after  the  battle  to  take 
command,  and  found  the  difficulty  of  the 
situation  increased  by  want  of  ammunition 
and  the  insubordination  of  the  meiL  The 
English  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  held 
Borton  and  Charleston,  but  were  surrounded 
by  the  blockading  hnes  of  Washington. 
After  the  battle,  Fenn  carried  to  England 
the  Olive  Branch  Petition,  the  last  attempt 
at  reconciliation  on  the  part  of  America,  in 
the  meantime  an  expedition  was  sent  to 
Canada,  which  provea  a  total  ihilure,  and 
iaeiiflced  many  valuable  American  lives.  In 
Hi»r.-2» 


Virginia,  Lord  Dunmore  exasperated  public 
opinion  by  his  many  cruelties,  and  by  offering 
inducements  to  the  slaves  to  join  the  British 
side.    Howe  evacuated  his  position  in  March, 
and  while  he  sent  Clinton  to  co-operate  with 
the  fleet  at  Charleston,  in  Carolina,  he  l^imaftlf 
threatened  New  York  from  Sandy  Hook.  The 
attack  on  Charleston  was  gallantly  repulsed ; 
and  Clinton  brought  back  his  division  to  take 
part  in  the  operations  against  New  York.  On 
July  4,  the  American  Congress  adopted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.    The  attack  on 
New  York  was  long  delayed  ;  but  on  August 
27,  the  British  troops  drove  the  defenders 
from  Long  Island ;  and  it  was  only  Howe's 
dilatoriness  that  allowed  Washington  to  witix- 
draw    unmolested    from   New    York.     The 
English  withdrew  into  winter  quarters,  and 
left  Washington  free  to  take  advantage  of 
their  inactivity  by  surprising  the  garrison  of 
Trenton,  and  soon  afterwards  acquiring  nearly 
aU  New  Jersey  by  winning  a  decisive  battle 
at  Princeton.    Howe  remained  idle  tiU  June, 
1777,  when   he  organised  a  threefold  expe- 
dition, which  was  so  far  successf id  that  after 
defeating  Washington  at  Brandy  wine  Creek, 
in  September,  he  advanced  unopposed  into 
Philadelphia.     **  It  is  not  G^eral  Howe  that 
has  taken  Philadelphia;  it  is  Philadelphia 
that  has  taken  General  Howe,"  said  Franklin ; 
and  BO  it  proved.    While  Washington  passed 
the  winter  in  his  camp  at  YaUey  Forge, 
with    resources    gradually    dwincOing,     his 
forces  weakened  by  privations,  fevers,  and 
insubordination,    and    himself    harassed    by 
the  petty  jealousies  of  the  government  and 
his  own  officers,  Philadelphia  became  "the 
Capua  of   the  British  army."    Meanwhile, 
in  New  York  State,  Clinton  captured  Forts 
Clinton  and  Montgomery,  on  the  Hudson; 
but  he  did  not  advance  fast  enough  to  co- 
operate with  Burg^yne,  who  was  advancing 
from  Canada.    On  August  16,  a  detached 
division    of   his   force    had  been  destroyed 
at  Bennington,  and  Burgoyne  himself,  after 
being  defeated  at  Stillwater,  on  September  19, 
was  compelled  to  capitulate,  with  3,600  men, 
at  Saratoga,  on  Oct.  16.  The  immediate  result 
of  Saratoga  was  a  treaty  between  France  and 
America,  which  was  virtually  a  declaration 
of  war  by   France   asainst   EngLand.      In 
June,  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  as   commander-in-chief,   evacu- 
ated   Philadelphia    and   retreated    on   New 
York.    Washington  opposed  his    march  at 
Monmouth,    and    finished   a  severe  contest 
master  of  the  field,  but  not  strong  enough  to 
offer  any  further  resistance.    In  the  north, 
operations    were    at    a    standstill    through 
the    embarrassed    condition    of    both    com- 
manders, and  the  interest  of  the  war  centred 
in  the  south.    In  December,  Savannah  was 
taken  by  Colonel  Campbell ;  and  in  Jcmuary, 
1779,  Lower  Georgia  was  reduced  by  Colonel 
Prevost.    In  February,  South  Carolina  was 
overrun,  and  Charleston  was  again  threatened 
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hj  the  British,  who  spent  the  summer  in  alienat- 
ing by  their  ravages,  the  few  loyalists  that 
remained.  In  September  a  combined  French 
and  American  force  failed  to  take  Savannah. 
In  the  meantime,  Washington  had  tided  over 
his  difiSculties  by  maintaining  a  strictly  de- 
fensive attitude.  A  large  armament  sent  by 
Massachusetts  to  destroy  a  British  outpost  in 
Penobscot  Bay  was  signally  defeated  and 
almost  destroyed.  In  October,  1779,  Rhode 
Island  was  evacuated,  and  Clinton  carried  the 
troops,  thus  set  free,  to  the  attack  of  Charles- 
ton. It  was  not,  however,  till  May,  1780, 
that  General  Lincoln  surrendered  the  town. 
Clinton  returned  to  New  York,  leaving  5,000 
men  with  Lord  Comwallis,  who  by  Uie  end 
of  June  reported  that  all  resistance  was  at  an 
end  in  Qeorg^  and  South  Carolina.  But 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  save  the 
South,  and  General  Gates,  with  strons  rein- 
forcements, met  Lords  Comwallis  and  Raw- 
don  at  Camden,  on  August  16,  and  was  sig- 
nally defeated,  with  heavy  loss.  A  small 
detachment,  under  Sumpter,  was  also  cut  to 
pieces  by  Colonel  Tarleton*s  cavalry,  and 
the  American  army  of  the  South  seemed  to 
be  annihilated.  But  the  severity  of  Com- 
wallis and  Rawdon  had  alienated  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  inhabitants  rose  on  all  sides 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  former  into 
North  Carolina.  During  the  winter  Wash- 
ington and  Clinton  maintained  a  passive 
attitude,  each  watching  the  other,  and  neither 
strong  enough  to  take  the  offensive;  and 
Washing^n^s  difficulties  were  increased  by 
the  disaffection  of  the  troops,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  pay  for  ten  months.  On  March  1, 
1781,  a  crisis  was  averted  by  the  signing  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  united  all 
the  States  by  a  common  bond  of  union.  In 
the  South,  Greene,  who  had  succeeded  Gates, 
put  a  new  aspect  on  the  war.  In  January, 
1781,  he  defeated  Tarleton  at  the  Cowpens; 
but,  notwithstanding,  Comwallis  assumed  the 
offensive,  and  advanced  northwards.  Greene 
retreated  200  miles  before  Comwallis,  who 
was  gradually  leaving  his  base  of  supplies 
farther  and  farther  in  his  rear.  On  March 
16,  Greene  gave  him  battle  at  Guildford 
Court  House,  and  after  a  fierce  struggle 
was  driven  from  his  position,  but  Comwallis 
was  so  weakened  that  he  retreated  to  Wil- 
mington, though  in  April  he  again  advanced 
to  Petersburg,  in  Virginia.  Meanwhile, 
Greene  had  organised  a  combined  movement 
against  South  Carolina  and  Georg^.  He 
himself  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Lord 
Rawdon,  who,  however,  was  compelled  by  the 
simultaneous  advance  of  Lee  and  Marion  to 
retire  to  Charleston,  and  the  greater  part  of 
South  Carolina  was  again  in  American  hands. 
In  September  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs 
ended  in  a  victory  for  the  English,  which  was 
as  disastrous  as  a  defeat;  and  the  British 
forces  in  the  South  were  henceforth  pent  up 
in  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Savannah. 


IiVom  Petersburg  Comwallis  had  pursued 
Lafayette,  who  continued  to  elude  him ;  but 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  in  obedience  to 
orders  from  Clinton,  he  withdrew  with  his 
army  to  Yorktown,  where  he  strongly  fortified 
himself.  At  the  same  time  a  large  French 
force  joined  Washington,  and  a  southward 
march  was  begun.  On  August  31,  De  Grasse 
arrived  with  a  French  fleet  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  a  few  da3rs  later  beat  off  the  English 
under  Admiral  Gtaves.  On  Sept.  28,  the 
whole  army  had  completely  invested  York- 
town  :  and  on  Oct.  19,  1781,  Comwallis  sur- 
rendered, with  all  his  army  and  supplies. 
In  March,  17S2,  Rockingham  again  became 
prime  minister;  and  by  Shelbume,  one  of  the 
new  secretaries  of  state.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was 
at  onoe  sent  out  to  supersede  Clinton,  and  to 
prosecute  conciliatory  measures.  Fnmklinhad 
been  carrying  on  negotiations  at  Paris ;  but 
the  American  commissioners  penisted  in  vain 
proposals,  until  it  was  discovered  that  France 
wlM  playing  a  double  game.  The  intrigues  of 
the  loyalists,  together  with  the  wretohed  con- 
dition of  the  American  army,  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis,  and  on  Nov.  30  preliminary  articles 
of  peace  were  signed.  On  Dec.  6,  the  king 
announced  his  tardy  and  reluctant  consent  to 
the  independence  of  the  American  colonies. 
In  April,  1783,  Congress,  beset  by  the  nu- 
merous discontents  in  the  army,  and  threatened 
by  mutineers,  issued  a  proclunation  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  On  Sept.  3  the 
treaties  were  ratified,  but  various  arrangements 
remained  to  be  carried  out,  and  it  was  not  till 
Nov.  25,  1783,  that  the  British  tnx^  evacu- 
ated New  York.  The  war  had  cost  America 
little  under  £60,000,000,  but  she  had  gained 
independence  at  a  price  that  was  not  too  dear. 
Its  result  to  England  was  the  loss  of  haif  a 
continent  and  the  addition  of  116  millions  to 
the  national  debt. 

Jared  Sparks,  I>t]Blomattc  Corrmfpondwmc*  of 
tha  Amwican  JBMolitttoA,  12  toU.,  Boston,  188B  ; 
sad  I4fe  and  Writingt  of  Wtuhinaton,  by  the 
same  writer ;  D.  Ramoiy,  Biit.  of  th»  American 
RevohOion,  Fkilad.,  1789 ;  JefferBon'a  IFoHbn,  ed. 
H.  A.  Washington.  lH&i;  J.  Q.  Adsms.  IFodb. 
10  vols.,  1856 ;  A.  Hamilton,  IForfcs,  ed.  J.  C. 
Hamilton.  1857--58;  W.  Gordon,  Hut.  of  tU 
American  War,  Lond.,  1788  ;  Th«  Life  and  Corr. 
of  i*r«ndmt  JZms;  The  Chatham  Correammdmieo, 
The  best  general  account  is  to  be  lonnd  in 
O.  Bancroft's  exhaustive  Hiat.  of  the  United 
StaUe,  new  ed.  in  6  vols..  1870.  See  also  R. 
Hlldr«th.  Hiet.  of  the  United  Statee;  B.  Lossfng. 
Fieid  Bock  of  the  American  JUvolntion ;  Wa»h. 
ington  Irriug.  Life  of  Waehinatcn  ;  and,  for  the 
English  side.  Stanhope's  Biet.  of  Eng,  For 
ahort<>r  accounts,  see  J.  H.  Pstton.  Hiet.  of  the 
United  atatm ;  Leckj,  HM.  of  Bng.,  vol.  if. ;  and 
J.  M.  Ludlow,  The  War  of  Amieruiwn  JiuUpm- 
^^^-  [W.  R.  S.] 

Amerioaa  War  (1812—1816),  arose 
out  of  the  severe  action  of  England  towards 
neutral  vessels  in  the  war  against  Bonaparte. 
America,  to  retaliate,  adopted  England's  policy, 
and  laid  an  embargo  upon  all  trade  with  both 
France  and  England.  Some  arrangement  was 
attempted  in  1809;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
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eSevt  any  pennaneat  ocmciliatioii  aa  long  as 
England  adhered  to  the  Orders  in  Council  of 
1807,  and  Brougham's  motion  for  their  repeal 
came  too  late  to  avert  the  war.    The  war, 
which  was  declared  without  any  g^reat  una- 
nimity on  the  part  of  Congress,  in  June,  1812, 
was  at  first  almost  entirely  confined  to  oom- 
hats  between  detached  frigates,  in  which  the 
Americans  were  generally  successful,  and  to 
attempts  by  the  Americans  on  Canada,  which 
always  ended  in  failure.    The  cause  of  the 
English  want  of  success  in  the  naval  actions 
was  in  some  degree,  no  doabt,  due  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  enemies'  seamanship,  and 
the  picked  crews  they  obtained  by  enlisting 
Kngfish  deserters;   but  it  was  also  partly 
owing  to  the  superior  sise  and  armaments  of 
the  American  mgates,  which  were  in  reality 
almost  equivalent  to  the  smaller  ships  of  the 
line.    The  most  celebrated  of  these  detached 
actions,  that  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
SJUaman^  is  well  described  by  Alison,  Siai. 
of  Europe,  chap.  xci.    England  carried  on  the 
war  in  a  very  desultory  manner,  until  the 
dose  of  the  campaign  in  the  south  of  France 
set  free  the  Peninsular  veterans,  many  of 
whom  were  shipped  straight  from  Bordeaux 
to  America.    In  the  meantime,  negotiations 
had  been  entered  into  at  Ghent,  which  con- 
tinued for  more  than  twelve  months  before 
they  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  peace.    A 
large  fleet,  under  Admiral  Cockbum,   was 
despatched  with  the  Peninsular  troops,  under 
Oeneml  Ross,  to  make  a  combined  atteck  by 
sea  and  land  on  the  Chesapeake  River.    The 
expedition  completely  succeeded  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Washington,  the  chief  public  buildings 
of  which  ci^  were  destroyed.    A  combined 
sea  and  land  attack  was  made  upon  Platts^ 
bnig  on  Lake  Champlain;  but  the  flotilla, 
unaided  by  Sir  George  Prevoet,  who  com- 
manded  the    troops,    was   annihilated,  and 
the  enterprise  had  to  be  abandoned.    A  pro- 
iected  attack  on  Baltimore  was  also  given  up; 
Dot  the  State  of  Maine  was  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  British.    An  expedition 
on  a  large  scale  was  undertaken  against  New 
Orleans,  under  General  Pakenham.    Natural 
difficolties,  greatly  increased  by  the  energy 
and   ability  of   iJlie  American    commander, 
General  Jackson,  met  the  armament  at  every 
turn,  bot  were  at  length  overcome  by  the 
alacnty  of  the  men;  and  on  the  8th  Jan., 
1815,  an  assault  was  made.    This  was  con- 
spicuous no  less  for  the  intrepid  gallantry  of 
the  troops  on  both  sides,  which  caused  a  ter- 
rible loss  of  life,  including  that  of  Sir  £. 
Pakenham,  than  for  the  utter  mismanagement 
and  want  of  unity  among  the  English  com- 
manders.    The  assault  was  delivered  in  a 
namber  of  separate  attacks  on  different  points, 
which  teuled  from  want  of  co-operation  and 
neglect  of  the  most  simple  details.    So  great 
was  the  loss  of  the  Briti^  that  General  Lam- 
bert, who  had  SQcceeded  to  the  command,  felt 
it  danrable  to  withdraw.    Had  means  of  oom- 


munication  been  more  rapid  in  those  days, 
tins  useless  bloodshed  would  have  been  averted, 
since  already,  on  the  previous  24th  Dec.,  a 
convention  had  been  signed  at  Ghent.  This 
convention  was  merely  a  compromise,  which 
left  undecided  all  the  chief  points  on  which 
the  two  countries  were  at  issue.  The  rights 
of  neutrals  were  not  touched  upon,  and  the 
question  of  the  frontier  line  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  was  reserved  for  future 
negotiation. 

See  B.  J.  IiosfihBg'8  and  C.  J.  lagenoU'a  His- 
tozies  of  the  War  of  1818 ;  J.  F.  Cooper,  Hiet.  i4 
th«  Xlfiite^  »at—  Navjf;  James,  Haval  Siet.i 
Annual  Begieter,  1813 ;  AlisoB,  Hiet.  of  Europe, 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Aiahersty  Jeifery,  Lo&d  (6.  1717,  d. 

1797),  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Ligonier, 
was  present  at  Dettioigen  and  Fontenoy,  and 
fought  under  the  DiUce  of  Cumberland  at 
Hartenbeck.  In  1756  he  was  appointed  to 
command  the  15th  Regiment  of  Foot,  and 
two  years  later  became  major-general.  In 
1758  he  was  sent  to  America,  and,  acting  in 
co-operation  with  Admiral  Boscawen,  effected 
the  capture  of  Louisburg,  the  capital  of  Cape 
Breton.  In  the  foUowing  year,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  General  Prideaux,  Sir  £.  Johnson, 
and  Wolfe,  he  took  Ticonderoga.  In  1760 
he  reduced  Montreal  after  a  long  and  diflSicult 
navigation,  taking  the  fort  of  I^e  Royale  on 
his  way.  Shortly  afterwards  he  phumed  a 
successzul  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  New- 
foundland. In  1761  he  was  created  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  and  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief  and  Governor-General  in  America.  In 
1770  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Guernsey, 
and  Lientenant-General  of  the  Ordnance.  In 
1776  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with 
the  title  of  Baron  Amherst  of  Uohnesdale. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  Commander- 
in-chief,  and  in  that  capacity  quelled  the 
riots  of  1780,  but  was  compelled  to  resign 
in  1782.  He  was  again  appointed  in  1793, 
and  accepted  the  rank  of  field-marshal  in  1796. 
Amherst  was  a  firm  disciplinarian,  but  was 
much  beloved  by  his  men.  He  was  a  com- 
mander of  some  tactical  ability,  and  always 
showed  dauntless  courage  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

Qentleman's  Mageeine,  1797;  Stanhope,  Hut  o/ 
Bngland. 

A2nli«r8t,  William  Pitt,  Ut  Ea&l  (b. 
1773,  d,  1857),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lieut- 
General  Amherst,  brother  of  the  first  Lord 
Amherst.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1797,  he  succeeded  to  the  title.  In  1816  he 
was  appointed  Ambassador-Extraordinary  to 
the  Emperor  of  China.  On  reaching  the 
precincts  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Pekin,  and 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  humiliating  cere- 
monies of  the  emperor's  court,  he  was  refused 
admission  to  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and 
his  mission  was  thus  rendered  useless.  On 
his  return  voyage,  the  vessel  he  was  in  was 
wrecked  o£E  the  island  of  Pulo  Leat,  from 
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which  he  proceeded,  accompanied  bv  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  in  the  boats  of  the  wreckea  ship 
to  Batavia.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
Goyemor-Qeneral  of  India,  and  leoided  in 
Calcutta,  1823.  He  had  no  sooner  assumed 
the  government  than  he  found  himself  in- 
volved in  hostile  discussions  with  the  Bur- 
mese, which  terminated  within  five  months 
in  a  declaration  of  war.  After  two  cam- 
paigns, the  first  Burmese  War  ended  in  the 
Treaty  of  Yandaboo.  The  progress  of  the  Bur- 
mese War  also  gave  rise  to  tiie  Barrackporo 
Mutiny,  which  was  violently  suppressed,  and 
to  several  seditious  manifestations  in  India. 
The  Oovemor-General  was  created  Earl  Am- 
herst of  Aracan  in  1826.    [Bvhmesb  War.] 

ElUs,  Proe0«diiiM  of  ik»  \aU  SmboMy  to  China, 
1817. 

Axnlmnrb,  Vicholas  {d.  1742),  was  a 
writer  of  satires  and  political  papers  of  con- 
siderable ability.  He  published  a  caustic 
series  of  papers  in  1726  under  the  title,  Terrm 
Filius,  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  University 
of  Oxford.  After  quitting  Oxford,  Amhurst 
devoted  himself  to  political  joumaUsm,  attach- 
ing himself  to  the  opponents  of  Walpole.  He 
conducted  The  CrafiMtnan^  a  political  journal, 
to  which  Bolingbroke  and  rulteney  contri- 
buted largely.  Amhurst  was,  however,  neg- 
lected by  his  influential  friends,  and  died  in 
poverty  and  distress. 

Bio^a-phia  Bri!tam.niea ;  Wilson,  HuC  of  Mor- 
oKant  TayloiV  School. 

AniieiUlf  Misb  of  (January  23,  1264), 
was  the  award  pronounced  by  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  to  whom  the  question  as  to  the  obli- 
gation of  Henry  III.  to  observe  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford  had  been  referred,  on  Dec.  16, 
1263.  Since  1261  the  baronial  party  had 
been  reduced  by  desertions,  and  distracted 
by  Prince  Edward's  dereliction  of  their  cause 
in  1262,  and  by  disputes  and  jealousies 
among  themselves.  This,  with  the  fear  of 
Louis  openly  supporting  Henry  III.  with 
troops,  explains  their  forced  assent  to  an 
arbitration  which,  from  Louis'  character  and 
frequent  services  to  Henry,  could  onl^  isSue 
one  way.  Influenced  by  hiB  strong  views  as 
to  the  kingly  office,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  papal  bull,  possibly  also  by  the  ne- 
gotiations already  on  foot  for  the  papal 
appointment  of  his  brother  Charles  to  the 
crown  of  Naples,  Louis,  after  some  days* 
hearing  of  the  pleadings  on  either  side,  and 
perhaps  some  hesitation,  decided  completely 
for  his  brother  sovereign,  annulled  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford,  especially  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  aliens  in  England  and  the  royal 
appointment  of  sheriflEs;  but  after  all  left  to 
the  barons  a  loophole  in  declaring  that  his 
decision  was  not  to  annul  any  of  the  ancient 
charters  or  liberties  of  the  realm.  In  March 
the  warfare  broke  out  which  ended  for  the  time 
in  Simon's  victory  at  Lewes.  Similar  arbi- 
trations were  frequent  about  this  period: 
even  the  day  before  Lewes,  the  barons  offered 


to  submit  all,  save  the  aliens  question,  to  a 

new  body  of   arbitrators;    and   a   striking 

political  song  of  the  time  shows  the  general 

feeling,  even  in  the  national  party,  that  some 

compromise  must  be  accepted.    The  award 

had  the  effect  of  still  further  reducing  and 

weakening  Simon  de  Montfort's  party. 

The  documents  oonneoted  with  this  event  nxe 
given  in  Pfere  Daniel,  Hidoire  d*  FrwMe;  Riah- 
anger,  Chronida  (Camden  Societj) ;  Stnbba, 
Sdiel  CharUn,  8€4  alao  the  LSber  de  AnUquu 
Le^iu;  the  fioyol  Ltttert  (BoUa  Series); 
Bjmer'a  Fadora;  audWzight's  PoUUetU  tiongo 
(HoUa  Series).  The  best  modem  aoooonts 
axe  in  Blaauw,  Barons'  War:  and  Prothero, 
Binum  de  Monifort  [A.  L.  S.] 


I,  T&BATT  OF  (March  25,  1802), 
between  England  and  France,  put  an  end  for 
the  time  to  the  great  war  which  had  lasted  since 
1793.  The  mutual  losses  during  the  preced- 
ing years,  the  complete  supremacy  of  the 
English  fleet,  and  the  blow  given  to  the 
northern  alliance  by  the  battle  of  Copenhagen, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defeats  inflicted 
on  England's  Continental  ally,  Austria,  in 
1800,  and  the  Treaty  of  Luneville,  which  she 
concluded  with  France,  Feb.  9, 1801,  led  both 
governments  to  desire  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  treaty  was  the  work  of  the  Addington 
ministry.  In  the  previous  October  the  pre- 
liminaries had  been  agreed  to  and  signed,  but 
some  troublesome  negotiations  had  to  be  gone 
through,  before  it  was  finally  ratified  at 
Amiens,  by  Lord  Comwallis  on  the  part  of 
En^and,  and  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  assisted 
by  Talleyrand,  for  France.  According  to  it, 
England  gave  up  all  its  conquests  but  Tnnidad 
and  Cevlon.  The  Cape  of  Quod  Hope  was 
restored  to  the  Dutch,  but  was  to  be  a  free 
port.  Malta  was  to  go  back  to  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  under  the  g^uarantee  of  one  of 
the  great  powers.  '<Cet  article  est  le  plus 
important  de  tout  le  traits,  mais  aucune  dea 
conditions  qu'il  renferme  n*a  6t6  ex6cut^; 
et  il  est  devenu  le  pretexte  d*une  guerre  qui 
s'est  renouvel6e  en  1803,  et  a  dure  sans  inter- 
ruption juBqu*en  1814  "  (Hittoire  dea  Traite*, 
vi.  149).  Porto  Ferrajo  was  to  be  evacuated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Republic  of  the  loniaii 
Islands  was  acknowledged ;  the  French  were 
to  withdraw  from  Naples  and  the  Romaa 
States;  the  integrity  of  Portugal  was  to  be 
guaranteed;  Egypt  was  to  be  restored  to 
the  Porte;  and.  finally,  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries  were  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  they  held  before  the  war  began.  These 
terms,  as  noticed  above,  were  not  considered 
sufficiently  satisfactory  by  the  English ;  conse- 
quently the  peace  was  of  very  short  duration, 
war  being  declared  against  Bonaparte  in  1803. 

For  the  oomplioated  negotiationa  which 
aocompanied  the  Treat/,  sm  Kooh  et  Schoell, 
Bigt.  dm  TratUt,  Ti,  chap,  zzxi :  Von  Sybel, 
Hist,  of  ths  Frmch  Bsvoliui on ;  Alison,  BiA.  of 
JSitroM ;  Massey,  Hut  of  Ooorgo  Iff. ;  Anmial 
Ksgiiisr.  1802.  [g.  J.  L.] 

AAOOlitas,  Thb,  were  a  sinall  British 
tribe,  inhabiting  probably  part  of  Berkshire 
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JLmb 


and  Oxfordahire.    They  are  mentioned  by 
Cnaar,  but  not  by  Ptolemy. 


Battlb  of  (Feb.  17, 
1544),  was  fought  in  Boxborghshirei  between 
theforceB  of  Henry  VIIL,  headed  by  Sir  Ralph 
Erana  and  Sir  Brian  Latour,  and  the  Soots, 
under  the  Earl  of  Angus,  Scott  of  Buccleuch, 
and  the  Master  of  Kothes.  The  English  were 
completely  beaten,  owing  to  their  desertion  by 
the  Borderers  who  had  joined  them. 

Anderida  (Anorkdbs-cbastbr),  the  name 
of  a  Roman  fortress  and  settiement  on  the 
SosKX  coast,  which  Camden  placed  at  New- 
enden,  in  Kent,  and  others  have  considered 
to  haye  been  situated  at  Hastings,  Chichester, 
or  tmder  the  downs  near  Eastbourne,  where, 
in  1717,  Roman  pavements,  baths,  and  other 
remains  were  found.  Most  modem  autho- 
rities agree  in  placing  it  on  the  site  of  Peven- 
aey.  The  town  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
Saxons,  under  Ella,  in  491,  and  the  site  was 
a  desolate  ruin  in  the  time  of  Henry  of 
Huntingdon.  The  Forett  of  Anderida  (An- 
dzedes-weald)  was  the  great  belt  of  wood 
which  stretched  across  south-eastern  England 
through  Hampshire,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  having 
a  length  of  more  than  seventy,  and  in  some 
places  a  breadth  of  over  thirty,  miles.  The 
district  still  called  the  Weald  may  be  held  to 
mark  out  roughly  the  extent  of  the  closer 
portions  of  this  forest.    [Forests.] 

Henry  of  HnntiDgdoii,  RvA,  ilnylor.,  U.  $  10, 
te. ;  liower,  Sium*. 

Andersoiif  Sm  Edmund  {h.  1540,  d,  1606), 
one  of  Elizabeth's  judges,  was  employed  in 
the  prosecutions  of  the  Jesuits,  as  Queen's 
Sergeant,  1581.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
an  office  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
In  1686  he  tried  the  conspirators  in  Babing- 
ton's  plot,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
at  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  Oct., 
1586.  He  subsequentiy  tried  Davison  for  the 
issue  of  the  warrant. 

.Aaderton,  William  {d.  1693),  was  a 
violent  Jaoobito  pamphleteer,  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  For  two  years  he  evaded  the 
government  agents,  but  was  at  length  traced 
to  a  house  near  St.  James's  Street.  He 
attempted  to  conceal  his  press,  but  it  was 
discovered,  together  with  a  tract  called 
S/fmarkM  on  the  Pretent  Confederaey  and  the 
Late  Revolution.  He  was  indicted  for  high 
treason  before  Treby  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He 
denied  that  he  had  printed  the  libels.  It 
was  argued  in  his  favour,  moreover,  that,  as 
prmting  was  unknown  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
in.,  it  could  not  be  construed  into  an  overt 
^  of  treason,  and  that,  under  the  statute  of 
that  sovereign,  a  further  distinction  ought  to 
be  made  between  the  author  of  a  treasonable 
pamphlet  and  the  man  who  merely  printed  it. 
He  was,  however,  found  guilty,  and  after 
being  kept  for  some  time  in  suspense,  in  the 


hope  that  he  would  betray  his  accomplices, 

was  executed. 

Gobbett'i  Btak9  TrioU,  zii.  1M6;  Ralph,  HM. 
q^Aiy.  iHid#r  irtUtamIII.,Ao. 

A3idre»]CaJorJo]m(ft.l76l,<f.i780),was 
the  son  of  a  London  merchant.  Entering  the 
army,  he  rose  rapidly.  He  was  appointed  to 
serve  under  Q«nend  Howe  in  America,  and, 
when  Sir  H.  Clinton  succeeded  Howe,  was  made 
adjutant-generaL  His  tact  and  ability  in  this 
position  caused  him  to  be  selected,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1780,  to  superintend  the 
negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  West  Point, 
on  the  Hudson  Biver.  The  man  he  had 
to  deal  with  on  the  other  side  was  Arnold, 
an  American  general  whose  ambition  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  position.  An  arrangement 
was  made  between  the  two  for  a  meeting,  to 
take  place  on  the  17th,  when  Washington 
would  be  absent.  The  sloop  which  was  carry- 
ing Andr^  to  the  meeting-place  ran  aground, 
and  Arnold,  on  hearing  of  the  mishap,  refused 
to  come  down  himself,  but  sent  for  Andr6  to 
come  to  him.  Andr6,  on  his  return,  found 
the  sloop  gone,  and  could  not  induce  the 
boatmen  to  put  off  to  her.  He  accordingly 
returned  to  Arnold,  who  persuaded  him  to 
exchange  his  uniform  for  a  countryman's 
dress,  and  go  back  to  the  British  lines  by 
land.  He  accomplished  the  greater  part  of 
the  journey  in  safety,  and  was  already  in 
sight  of  the  British  lines,  when  he  was 
arrested,  and,  in  spite  of  Arnold's  passport, 
carried  back  to  Washington.  A  court  of 
inquiry  was  forthwith  held ;  Andr6  was  found 
to  be  a  spy,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Wash- 
ington was  most  unwilling  to  carry  out  the 
sentence,  and  he  endeavoured  to  seize  Arnold, 
the  real  offender,  in  order  to  be  able  to  release 
Andr6.  But  Axiiold  was  not  to  be  found; 
and  on  Oct.  2,  Andr6  met  his  fate  with  perfect 
composure.  Washington  himself  declaring 
that  he  was  more  unfortunate  than  criminal. 
His  bones  were  afterwards  brought  to 
England,  and  have  been  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

J.  Sparks,  Uf9ofAmM:  fiose,  Biogr.  Diet 

Andros,  Sir  Sdmnnd  (5. 1637,  d.  1713), 

became  governor  of  New  York  in  1674,  and 
in  1685  was  appointed  governor  of  Kew 
England  by  James  II.  His  administration 
was  so  unpopular  with  the  colonists  that,  in 
1688,  all  the  colonies  subject  to  him  revolted, 
and  he  was  sent  back  to  England  for  trial, 
but  acquitted.  In  1692  he  went  out  as 
governor  of  Virginia,  holding  the  office  with 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  country 
until  1698. 

Alkig^l  ^>nB  the  name  of  a  gold  coin,  first 
introduced  into  England  in  1465.  The  value 
of  an  angel  was  originally  8s.  4d.,  but  in 
Edward  Vl.'s  time  it  was  raised  to  lOs.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  representation  of 
the  Archangel  Michael  which  appeared  on  it. 
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Angeb  continued  to  be  ooined  down  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.     [Coinaoe.] 

AngaTins,  The,  sometimes  called  Plan- 
TAOBNET8.  Anjou  first  became  connected 
with  England  by  the  marriage,  in  1127,  of 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  with  Geofh*ey 
v.,  Count  of  Anjou.  Their  son  Henry  be- 
came King  of  England,  as  well  as  Count  of 
Anjou.  Anjou  remained  united  to  England 
till  1205,  when  Philip  Augustus  conquered 
it,  and  annexed  it  to  the  French  crown.  For 
a  short  time,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  Y. 
and  Henry  VI.,  it  was  again  united  to  Eng- 
land; but  in  1444  the  latter  king,  on  his 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  ceded  his 
claims.  The  Angevin  rulers  filled  as  great  a 
space  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages 
as  the  Hapaburgs  have  done  in  more  modem 
times.  The  first  Count  of  Anjou  was  Fulk 
the  Red,  who  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
was  thus  rewarded  for  his  services  against 
the  Northmen.  But  by  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  petty  counts  had  added  Saintonge, 
Maine,  and  Touraine  to  their  territory,  men 
began  to  throw  their  origin  further  back,  into 
legends  of  an  heroic  champion,  Ingelger,  son 
of  the  wild  Br')ton  hunter,  Tortulf ;  and  ac- 
counted for  tlk*t  fitful  energy  and  successful 
unscrupulousness  which  marked  the  whole 
race,  by  tales  of  an  ancestress,  who  had 
been  an  evil  spirit  or  a  witch  in  guise  of 
a  lovely  countess.  In  Fulk  the  Good  there 
appears  the  other  side  of  the  Angevin 
character :  the  literary,  poetic,  and  artistic 
tastes  strong  in  Henry  III.  and  Edward  III., 
in  Richard  I.  and  Richard  II.,  and  partly 
shared  by  Henry  II.  and  John;  the 
capacity  for  business  and  the  organising 
power  which  distinguished  Henry  II.  and 
Edward  I.  So,  too,  the  physical  prowess  of 
Richard  I.  was  an  inheritance  from  his  an- 
cestor, Geoffrey  Greygown,  the  third  count ; 
while  the  fourth  count,  Fulk  the  Black,  in 
his  successful  advcnturousness,  his  restless 
pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  his  cruel  revenges 
on  his  wife  and  son,  seems  to  anticipate 
familiar  stories  of  our  own  Plantagenet  kings. 
WithFulk's  son,  Geoffrey  Martel,  the  original 
Angevin  line  ends,  to  be  continued  by  his 
daughter's  marriage  with  Geoffrey  oi  the 
House  of  Orleans.  Their  son,  Fulk  Rechin, 
''  to  whom  alone  it  is  due  that  the  charge  of 
trickery  is  urged  against  this  family,'' 
brought  upon  himself  many  enemies  and  some 
disasters.  The  next  count,  Fulk  the  Toung, 
had  already  secured  Maine  by  marriage ;  and 
his  successor,  Geoffrey  the  Handsome,  called 
Plantagenet,  by  his  marriage  with  the  Em- 
press Matilda,  heiress  to  Henry  I.  of  England, 
raised  to  its  climax  the  long  advancement  of 
his  house.  Their  son,  Henry  II.  of  England, 
succeeded,  in  1151,  to  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Touraine  from  his  father,  and  Normandy 
from  his  mother,  and  received,  in  1152, 
Poitou,  Limoges,  Auvergne,    Guienne,  and 


Gasoony,  with  Eleanor,  the  divorced  wife  of 
Louis  of  France.  He  was  crowned  King  of 
England  in  1154,  made  hixnself  Lord  of  Ire- 
land in  1171,  exacted  full  homage  from  the 
captive  King  of  Scots  in  1174,  and  obtained 
for  his  second  son,  Geoffrey,  the  succession  to 
Brittany  by  marriage.  In  1170  Anjou  was 
set  apart,  with  Maine  and  Normandy,  to 
form  a  temporary  dominion  for  his  eldest 
son,  Henry,  as  Aquitaine  was  for  Richard, 
Brittany  for  Geoffrey,  and  Ireland  for  John. 
But  with  the  accession  of  John  "  Lack- 
Lind,"  Anjou,  like  most  of  the  other  French 
possessions  of  the  English  crown,  passed 
to  Philip  of  France  in  1202.  Before  this, 
Ralph  de  Diceto,  finding  a  pious  explana- 
tion for  the  success  which  had  now  reached 
such  a  height,  had  declared  '*the  prophecy 
made  to  Fulk  the  Good  by  the  leper  whom 
he  carried  so  piously  (and  who  was  none 
other  than  the  Saviour  Himself),  that  his 
seed  should  prosper  to  the  ninth  generation, 
is  being  fulfilled."  But  most  men  spoke 
otherwise  of  the  Angevins.  llius  Giraldus 
Cambrenais,  not  content  with  recounting  their 
diabolic  origin,  8t.  Bernard's  prediction  of 
their  curse,  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion's 
gloomy  acceptance  of  it  ('*  Let  us  fight ;  son 
with  father,  brother  with  brother;  it  is  in- 
stinct in  our  family :  from  the  devil  we  all 
came,  to  the  devil  we  shall  all  go  "),  draws 
out  furthermore  the  calamitous  end  of 
all  the  offspring  of  Eleanor,  as  a  vengeance 
foretold  for  her  parents'  adulterous  union; 
he  recites  the  visions  which  warned  holy  men 
of  the  punishment  reserved  for  Henry  II. 's 
sins  against  the  Church,  and  points  the 
moral  of  the  breakdown  of  that  great  king's 
empire,  after  all  his  subtle  schemes  and  his 
toilsome,  gainful  life,  before  the  divinely- 
favoured  royal  house  of  France.  This  indeed 
was  the  feeling  which  many  men  had  about 
the  Angevins;  not  without  some  reason. 
"  They  remind  us,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  **  of  those 
unhappy  spirits  who,  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  were  continually  spending  superhuman 
strength  in  building  in  a  night  inaccessible 
bridges  and  uninhabitable  castles,  or  purchas- 
ing with  untold  treasures  souls  that  might  have 
been  had  for  nothing,  and  invariably  cheated 
of  their  reward."  There  is,  indeed,  in  all  the 
English  kings  of  this  race,  even  in  Edward  I., 
something  of  this  waste  of  vast  energies  upon 
futile  results,  which  are  no  sooner  grasped 
than  they  crumble  in  the  hand.  They  had 
not,  with  all  their  insight,  that  rare  gut  of 
penetrating  to  the  real  heart  of  their  age, 
the  gift  that  only  sympathy  with  it  can 
give.  Even  Edwurd  I.  could  not  see  that 
he  was,  in  his  own  despite,  making  of 
Scotland  what  he  had  already  made  of 
England — a  self-governing  patriotic  nation. 
Yet  to  this  dynasty  EngUmd  owes  much. 
Henry  11.  not  only  finally  defeated  the  feudal 
class  by  superseding  its  privileged  jurisdic- 
tion, by  subduing  it  to  his  strong  centralised 
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■yatem,  by  withdrawing  its  military  basis,  but 
he  also  set  up  a  counterpoise  to  it  in  the 
revived  popular  courts,  in  the  developed  use 
of  local  juries,  in  the  reconstituted  national 
militia,  in  the  l^;alised  liberties  of  the  town& 
In  a  word,  he  began  the  varied  training  of  the 
Kngliah  people  to  co-operation  in  the  work 
of  government,  which  fklward  I.  took  up  and 
carried  on  to  its  completion.  Moreover, 
the  very  tyranny  and  neglect  of  the  other 
kings  were  direct  instruments  of  benefits 
never  intended.  Richard  I.*8  careless  absence 
and  heavy  exactions  left  his  ministers  free  to 
expand  the  principles  bequeathed  them  from 
Henry  II. 's  reign.  A  still  greater  debt  of 
gratitode  we  owe  to  the  misgovemment  of 
John,  the  worst  of  the  line,  inasmuch  as 
it  alone  supplied  the  pressure  which  could 
force  the  bsjonage  for  the  first  time  to  act 
with  and  for  Church  and  people,  and  produced 
the  coalition  which  extorted  the  Oreat 
Charter.  Henry  III.'b  shiftiness  recalled  this 
eoaJitioiL  into  action  so  often  that  it  became 
a  permanmt  uni<nL  The  second  Edward's 
faunre  taught  the  nation  that  a  vigorous 
kingship  was  still  a  requisite  of  political 
stability,  to  control  the  baronage,  and  to  be 
the  working  head  of  the  government.  Ed- 
ward III.,  in  his  selfiHh  haste  for  the  means 
of  warfare  and  ostentation,  sold  awav  the 
crown's  power  of  extra-parliamentary  mter- 
ference  in  taxation  and  legislation.  And 
Hicliard  II.*s  unsuccessful  attempt  at  abso- 
loiism  precipitated  the  downfall  of  preroga- 
tive, and  gave  constitutional  government 
sixty  years  in  which  to  strike  its  roots  down 
too  deep  even  for  the  destrojring  hand  of 
Yorkist,  Tudor,  and  Stuart  kings  to  kill  their 
latent  life.  And  it  is  to  the  stem  peace  kept 
by  the  Angevin  kings,  to  their  repression  of 
private  justice  and  private  war,  to  their  firm 
but  pruaent  attitude  to  the  Church,  that  we 
owe  the  early  rise  of  English  literature  and 
philosophy,  the  great  age  of  the  English 
Church,  the  enfranchisement  of  the  peasantry, 
the  populous  independence  of  the  towns,  the 
growth  of  wool-trade  and  maritime  commerce. 
All  the  Angevins  were  men  of  strong  but  con- 
flicting character;  none  were  without  physical 
bravery,  bodily  activity,  passionate  emotions. 
Even  the  worst  were  men  who  superstitiously 
respected  some  forms  of  religion,  while  they 
violated  its  spirit :  like  Henry  II.,  jesting  and 
drawing  pictures  at  mass,  but  dying  before  the 
chapel  altar  at  Chinon ;  or  Richard,  after  an 
agony  of  repentance  for  his  sins,  recovering, 
to  plunge  into  them  afresh.  All  inflicted,  and 
in  torn  suffered,  the  ancestral  cume,  the  pangs 
of  iOial  or  fraternal  ingratitude.  None  are  con- 
temptible, save,  perhaps,  Henry  III. ;  none, 
save  John,  fail  to  win  some  sympathy.  They 
most  remain  to  us  as  they  were  to  their  con- 
temporaries— a  marvellous  race,  with  many 
elements  of  greatness,  with  ismiense  personal 
radowments,  and  a  certain  mysterious  shadow 
hanging  over  all ;  whose  work,  to  which  they 


sacrificed  their  peace  and  domestic  happiness, 
and  too  often  their  conscience  and  fame,  for 
the  most  part  was  destined  to  pass  away,  but 
through  whom  other  results  were  brought 
about,  destined  to  be  of  incalculable  value  and 
indestructible  permanence. 

Asosviv  KiHos  or  SvaLAVD. 
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Edward  I.    . 

1272-1807 
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1180-1199 

Edward  U.  . 

1307-1827 

John    .    .    . 

J 199-1216 

Edward  lU. 

1327-1877 

Henzy  UL  . 

1216-1272 

Richard  U. . 

1377—1399 

Chromiqum  d'Ani)<m,  with  preface  by  IC. 
Habille,  1871 ;  the  works  of  Benedictus  Abbaa. 
Boger  de  Hoveden,  Ralph  de  Diceto,  William  off 
Newbnrgh,  Hxn^rarium  E^;i9  Ricardi  (in  the 
BoUs  Series),  Walterof  GoTenti7,Hatthew  Paria, 
Oiraldua  Ciunbrenais  (eapedalJj,  hia  De  Inttitu- 
Uone  Prin^pum),  and  Ralph  Niger.  See  alao 
Linffard,  Hid.  of  Sna.;  Hallam,  Mid,  Agn; 
Stubba.  Coiueihitumal  Hidory ;  Dr.  FanU, 
GmehiehU  von  England  (from  Edward  I.  to 
Bidiard  n.):  Longmiin,  Life  and  Timee  of 
ISdwardlU.;  M.  Wallon,  Ric^rd  II. 

[A.  L.  S.] 

Anffl^Sy  Thb.  If  identity  of  name  and 
general  probabilitv  be  held  fair  proofs  of 
identity  of  race,  the  Angles  (Angli,  Anffiii)^ 
after  whom  this  land  is  called,  are  first  men- 
tioned in  the  Oermania  of  Tacitus  (written 
about  A.D.  98),  seemingly  as  dwellers  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Elbe.  But  in  Tacitus*s 
page  they  are  merely  one  among  a  num- 
ber of  obscure  names  of  German  peoples. 
They  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
then  in  motion  westwards;  fifty  years  later 
Ptolemy  found  them  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
same  nver,  in  occupation  of  a  territory  con- 
jectured to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modem  town  of  Magdeburg.  But  neither  did 
they  remain  here ;  by  the  fourth  century,  if 
not  earlier,  they  had  established  themselves  on 
the  neck  of  the  northern  peninsula,  now 
Jutland,  and  filled  the  district  that  is  now 
known  as  Schleswig,  but  which  an  English 
writer  of  the  tenth  century  (Ethelward) 
names  Angliu  Vetut,  or  Old  England.  And 
Bede,  in  calling  this  coimtrv  of  theirs  Ah' 
ffuiuty  suggests  a  hint  regarding  the  origin  of 
their  name,  which  a  weighty  authority,  Dr. 
Guest,  has  not  scrupled  to  take,  speaking  of 
their  Continental  home  as  "  Ongle,"  and  ap- 
parently looking  upon  them  as  "  men  of  the 
comer."  Next  to  nothing  is  told  us  of  the 
Angles  in  written  history.  Scholars  are,  how- 
ever,  satisfied  that  they  were  of  the  Low- 
German  stock,  and  were  closely  akin  to,  yet 
distinct  from,  the  Saxons,  haxang  a  speech 
that,  though  essentially  the  same  as  the  Saxon, 
was  not  so  far  removed  from  the  High- 
German,  and  showed  more  frequent  marks  of 
Scandinavian  influence.  But,  like  the  Saxons, 
the^  were  of  pure  German  type;  Roman 
civilisation  had  never  reached  them.  A 
legal  code,  the  Laws  of  the  Anglii  and 
Werini,  presumably  belonging  to  them, 
and  as  old  as  the  eighth  century,  survives 
as  a  record  of  native  usages  in  an  inter- 
mediate stage  between  those  of  the  Gennutiia 
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and  of  the  earliest-known  English  system. 
In  the  sixth  oentury,  at  various  but  un- 
known dates,  and  by  many  but  unconnected 
expeditions,  the  Angles  crossed  over  to 
Britain,  and  conquered  to  their  own  use  the 
whole  of  the  east  coast,  from  the  Stour  to  the 
Forth.  Pushing  steadily  their  encroach- 
ments westwards,  and  slaying,  expelling,  or 
enslaving  the  buJk  at  least  of  the  natives, 
they  eventually  formed  several  powerful 
kingdoms,  and  not  a  few  smaller  states — 
fought  and  prospered  until  two-thirds  of  the 
conquered  land  nad  passed  into  their  posses- 
sion. This  great  movement  is  believed  to 
have  caused  an  exhaustive  migration  of  the 
race ;  Bede  is  our  authority  for  a  report  that 
their  fatherland  was  without  inhabitants  even 
in  his  time.  Tet  some  will  have  it  that  their 
name  still  abides  there  in  the  local  term, 
Angeln.  In  Britain,  though  they  just  missed 
winning  political  supremacy,  they  fixed  their 
name  ine&u;eably  on  the  whole  German 
population  and  the  land  it  lived  in.  Many 
have  speculated  upon,  but  none  gained  any 
solid  knowledge  of,  their  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics;  it  would  seem,  however,  that 
wherever  they  differed  from  their  Saxon 
brethren,  they  more  nearly  resembled  their 
Danish  cotisins. 

Elton,  OrigwM  of  SnalitK  Siriory,  oh.  xii.; 
Stabbfl,  CotutibutUmaX  Higtory,  eh.  ill. ;  Skene, 
Mtio  Scotland^  book  i.,  oh.  It.  ;  and  the  works 
of  Taoitua,  Ptolemj,  and  Bede.  [J.  B.] 

AlL|fl680y  (Latin,  Mma  ;  Welsh,  M6n\ 
an  island  and  county  of  North  Wales,  was 
in  tiie  earliest  times  celebrated  as  the  head- 
quarters of  Druidism,  and  therefore  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Bomans.  It  was  conquered  by 
Suetonius  Paulinus  in  a.d.  61,  and  again  more 
thoroughly  by  Agricola  in  78.  On  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Bomans,  it  became  the  centre 
of  the  power  of  the  kings  of  North  Wales,  or 
Gwynedd,  and  Gildas  calls  the  famous  Mael- 
gwn  "insularis  draco."  Yet  it  was  conquered, 
with  much  other  Welsh  territory,  by  Edwin 
of  Northumbria  (Bede,  ii.  5),  and  perhaps 
this  Anglian  conquest  explains  Nennius — 
"  Mona  insula  qu89  Anglice  Englesei  vocatur  id 
est  insula  Anglorum"  \Mon,  Sist.Brit,^  52  D.). 
But  Northumbria  soon  fell,  and  the  **  isle  of 
the  English"  became  Welsh  again.  It  con- 
tained Aberffraw,  the  chief  palace  of  the 
king^  of  Gwynedd.  During  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  centuries,  it  was  repeatedly 
ravaged  by  the  Danes,  who  very  probably 
effected  permanent  settlements  in  it.  After 
the  Norman  Conquest,  it  became  the  battle- 
ground of  Irish  Dane,  native  Welsh,  and 
Norman  adventurers.  Under  William  Rufus, 
it  was  more  than  once  captured  by  Earl  Hugh 
of  Chester,  when  *'the  French  reduced  all 
to  be  Saxons"  {Brut-y-Tys.,  sub  an.  1096). 
Again,  in  1098,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  exploits 
of  Magnus  of  Norway,  and  of  the  death  of 
Hugh.  But  it  soon  got  back  its  liberty, 
and    has    retained    to    this    day    that    in- 


tensely Welsh  character  (''M<^n  mam 
Cymru")  which  makes  its  name  so  mis- 
leading. It  continued  the  home  of  the 
frinces  of  North  Wales  until  the  fall  of 
ilewelyn  ap  Gruffydd  annexed  the  princi- 
pality to  the  crown,  and  it  was  erected  into  a 
reg^ular  county  by  Henry  VIII.  [Counties, 
Welsh.] 

Bowland'a  Mona  Anitiqua  Btdawrata  hopelenly 
oonfnaee  the  hiatonr  with  &ble.  A  Hutory  o/ 
Anglnty  (London,  1775)  ia  little  better.  The 
ohief  facta  are  in  Miaa  Williama'  History  •/  WaUt, 
and  Freeman,  WiOiam  Bi^m,  wi.  127,  aeq. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

AllfflMieyV  Pebraob  of.  In  1628  Sir 
Francis  Annealey,  of  Newport  Pagnell,  Buoks^ 
was  created  Baron  Mount  Norria  in  the  peer- 
age  of  Ireland,  and  Viscount  Valentia.  It 
was  this  noblemsA  who  was  arbitrarily  triod 
and  condemned  to  death  by  Strafforol,  when 
Lord -Deputy  in  1636.  Arthur,  second 
Viscount  Valentia  (1614^1686),  was,  in 
1645,  sent  as  Commissioner  to  Ulster  to 
oppose  Owen  Boe  O'NeiL  After  tiie  death 
of  Cromwell,  he  was  President  of  the  Council 
of  State,  and  took  a  considerable  share  in 
bringing  about  the  Bestoration.  In  1660  he 
was  created  Earl  of  Anglesey  in  the  peerage 
of  En^and.  During  the  life  of  ^chard, 
sixth  £arl  of  Anglesey,  the  title  and  estates 
were  claimed  by  James  Annesley,  who 
asserted  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  fourth 
Earl.  [|For  the  litigation  which  ensued  on 
this  claim,  see  Anneslbt's  Cash.]  As  a  result 
of  this  litigation,  it  was  held  that  the  earldom 
of  Anglesey  became  extinct  in  1761,  on  the 
death  of  the  sixth  EarL  In  1816  the  title  of 
Marquis  of  Anglesey  waa  conf  eired  on  Henxy 
Paget,  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 

Anglesey,  Arthur  Annesleyf  6th 

Earl  op  (d,  1737),  held  several  posts  in 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1711 
he  hastened  from  Ireland  to  take  part  in  the 
debates  on  the  war,  and  commented  severely 
on  the  exhaustion  of  the  country,  hinting 
that  Marlborough  had  averted  peace  from 
interested  motives.  But  on  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion he  attacked  the  ministry^  and  publicly 
apologised  for  the  part  he  had  played  in 
politics.  During  the  last  years  ol  Queen 
Anne,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  tho 
faction  of  Hanoverian  Tories,  whom  Swift 
calls  the  "  Whimsicals.*'  He  was  one  of 
the  Lords  Justices  appointed  to  administer 
the  kingdom  between  the  death  of  Anne  and 
the  arrival  of  George  I. 

Anglesey,  Henry  William  Paget, 

1st  Marquis  of  {b.  1768,  d.  1864)^  eldest  son  of 
Henry,  first  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  in  1794  served 
under  the  Duke  of  York  m  Flanders,  and 
again  in  Holland  in  1799,  as  colonel  of  a 
dragoon  regiment.  In  December,  1808,  he 
joined  Sir  John  Moore's  force  as  a  major- 
general,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
the   manner   in  which  he  covered  the  dia- 
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aatrooa  retreat  of  the  Britiflh  army,  and  con- 
tributed in  no  small  measure  to  the  yictory 
of  the  "Rnglirf*  at  Gorunna.  In  1806  he  was 
letnmed  to  Parliament  for  Milboume  Port, 
and  he  was  called  to  the  Upper  House  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1812.  In  the  campaign 
of  1815  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  cavaJry.  At  Water- 
loo, where  he  led  the  heavy  brigade  in  the 
terrible  charge  which  oyerwhelmed  D*£rlon*s 
division,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  ut- 
most intrepidity.  In  the  battle  he  was 
wounded  in  the  leg,  which  was  obliged  to 
be  amputated.  For  his  services  he  was 
created  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
In  1827  he  was  appointed  Master-General  of 
the  Ordnance ;  and  in  1828  the  Wellington 
Cabinet  made  him  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  His 
advent  was  looked  forwud  to  with  much 
dread  in  Ireland,  owing  to  some  thoughtless 
remarks  he  had  once  made  as  to  using 
military  force  to  quell  disturbances.  But  he 
very  much  belied  the  anticii>ations  that  had 
been  formed  of  him,  and  by  his  impartial 
conduct  and  strict  justice,  gained  great  popu- 
larity. His  views  on  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, of  which  he  was  a  strong  advocate, 
entirely  differed  from  the  pohcy  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  he  was  summarily  removed 
from  his  post,  to  the  great  regret  of  all 
classes  in  Ireland.  In  1830  he  was  again 
appointed  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  carried  on 
the  government  of  Ireland  till  the  dissolution 
of  Lord  Gbvy's  govenmient  in  1833.  In  1846 
he  was  made  a  field-marshal,  and  in  the 
same  year  once  more  became  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance,  which  office  he  held  till 
1852,  when  he  retired  into  private  life  until 
his  death. 

WdUm^ton  DmpoickM ;  Clark,  Tk$  O^orgian  Bra. 

A-wgWai^  East.    [East  Anolia.] 

A-HgHa.  Sacra  is  the  title  of  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  ecclesiastical  memorials, 
published  by  Dr.  Henry  Wharton,  in  two 
vols,  folio,  Lond.,  1691.  These  volumes  con- 
tain Eadmer's  *'Life  of  Anselm,*'  William  of 
Malmesbury*B  "life  of  Aldhelm,'*  John  of 
Salisbury's  "Life  of  Anselm,"  and  other 
works  relating  more  particularly  to  the  early 
history  of  English  dioceses,  and  the  biography 
of  English  bishops. 

Aag'lo-Sazon  is  a  word  which  has  been 
commonly  applied  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
Teutonic  inhabitants  of  Britain  who  lived 
under  native  institutions,  up  to  the  date  of  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  to  the  earliest  form  of  the 
English  language  of  which  memorials  survive; 
ani^  by  a  curious  modem  usage,  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  men  of  English  speech  and  origin, 
to  whatever  nation  they  may  belong,  who  are 
now  scattered  over  the  globe.  The  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  is  not  obvious.  Mr. 
Freeman  rules  "Anglo-Saxon**  to  be  a  con- 


densation of  the  phrase  "  Angles  and  Saxons,*' 
construing  both  its  component  parts  as  nouns ; 
whilst  the  ablest  of  his  predecessors  has  taken 
the  compound  to  mean  "  properly  Saxons  of 
England,  as  distinguished  from  Saxons  of  the 
Continent,**  in  which  case  the  former  half  must 
have  the  force  of  an  adjective.  A  scrutiny  of 
the  oldest  forms  of  the  word,  whether  English 
or  latin,  would  seem  to  justify  the  latter  con- 
clusion rather  than  the  other.  These  forms 
are:  in  English,  Ongol'Saxna  and  Angul' 
Seaxna  ;  in  Liatin,  An^ul-Saxonet  and  Angli-- 
8axone$,  Now,  if  On^ol  eyn  ^nd  Angel  cyn  be 
-HIS  theyusually  are— construed  into  "English 
kin,"  we  cannot  easily  escape  the  necessity 
of  construing  OngoUSaxCj  Angul-Seaxtj  and 
Angid»Saxone»  into  "  EngHsh  Saxons.'*  And 
the  Latin  form  seemingly  admits  of  the 
same  construction  more  readily  than  it  does 
that  of  "Angles  and  Saxons."  Oumden, 
therefore,  and  Mr.  Kemble  would  appear  to 
have  had  some  show  of  reason,  the  first  for 
naming  {Remains  concerning  Britain,  pp.  24, 
25)  the  inhabitants  of  England  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  "  Engluh-Saxons,*'  and 
their  tongue  "English-Saxon/*  the  second 
for  calling  his  great  work  "  The  Saxone  in 
England.**  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Freeman's 
explanation  would  unquestionably,  if  language 
permitted  it,  be  a  far  more  satisfactory 
one.  An  Anglo-Saxon  king  was  certainly 
a  king  of  Angles  and  Saxons;  the  popula- 
tion he  reigned  over  was  composed  of 
Angles  of  the  north  and  east,  as  well 
as  Saxons  of  the  south  and  west.  It  is 
noteworthy,  howev6i9  and  perhaps  signi- 
ficant, that  the  word  was  barely  recognised 
by  the  men  of  the  time  to  which  it  is  now  so 
often  given;  neither  in  the  Chronicle,  nor 
in  Ethelward — ^nor,  indeed,  in  any  purely 
native  English  historical  record — ^is  it  onco 
found.  So  long  as  these  men  were  distributed 
into  separate  states,  fchey  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  Saxons  or  as  Angles ;  when  they  foil 
into  political  unions  they  became,  when  con- 
templated as  members  of  one  community, 
Englishmen.  When  native  writers  would 
contrast  West-Saxons,  East-Anglians,  and 
Northumbrians  with  their  insular  foes  or 
continental  neighbours,  they  had  no  other 
designation  for  them  than  "  Engle,"  no 
other  for  their  speech  than  "Englisc." 
This  is  the  first  reason  that  has  moved 
some  scholars  to  drop  this  and  every 
cog^nate  word  altogether  in  writing,  and  use 
"  English  "  as  a  descriptive  epithet  of  every 
part  of  our  history  and  every  form  of  our 
language.  The  men  whom  Edgar  and  Harold 
ruled  called  themselves  "  English  kin ;  '*  even 
Alfred,  mere  King  of  West-Saxons  as  he  was, 
is  represented  in  the  Chronicle  as  having 
been  "  King  of  all  the  English  kin  except  the 
part  that  was  under  the  wield  of  the  Danes." 
It  is  thought  better  to  call  the  people  as  they 
called  themselves.  And  unaoubtedly  the 
name  has  led  to  misconceptions.    It  has  misled 
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people  into  thinkiiig  that  their  forefathers 
were  not  their  forefathers,  that  the  nation 
which  was  (temporarily)  overthrown  at  Senlac 
was  not  the  same  nation  that,  750  years 
later,  overthrew  Napoleon;  into  thinking 
the  language  of  the  Chronicle  a  different 
tongae  from  the  langpuage  of  Carlyle.  "  The 
nnhistorical  and  conventional  term  Anglo- 
Saxon  conveys,*'  says  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  "a most 
false  idea  of  our  civil  history.  It  disguises 
the  continuity  of  affairs,  and  substitutes  the 
appearance  of  a  new  formation  in  place  of  a 
progressive  evolution."  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  urged  that  as  regards  the  language,  at 
leant,  the  name  is  necessary.  To  insist  upon 
calling  both  the  earliest  and  latest  forms 
of  our  literary  language  **  English,"  is 
to  assert  identity  where  there  is  no  identity ; 
to  prevent  misconception,  therefore,  we  must 
alter  the  name  either  of  our  own  or  of  Al- 
fred's tongue.  To  do  the  second  were  not 
etsy.  But  those  earlier  were  the  days 
of  Angles  and  Saxons,  if  ever  Angles  and 
Saxons  were ;  it  surely  ought  to  be  at  least 
fairly  accurate  to  speak  of  their  written  lan- 
guage as  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  English. 
And  as  to  the  people — seeing  that  during 
those  days  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  though 
coalescing,  had  not  yet  coalesced  into  a  well- 
blended  national  unity — ^there  is  perhaps 
no  intolerable  error  in  describing  their  era 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  English  nation. 

Freeman,  Norman  Ckmquwt,  e&p.  vol.  i.,  ap- 
mndix.  note  A ;  Marsh,  Origin  and  Miat.  of  the 
Bng.  LoMqwiM,  sect.  ii. ;  Kemble,  fikuoM. 

[J.  R.] 

Anglo  fliiTon  Chronicle  is  the  name 

g^ven  to  an  historical  document  of  the  very 
first  importiince  for  the  whole  earlier  portion 
of  English  history.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
annals,  beginning  with  the  Christian  era, 
and  terminating  at  various  dates  in  the  various 
copies,  the  most  prolonged  ending  with  1 154. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  in  the  plural,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles ;  and  each  iorni  of  expression  may 
be  justified.  The  extant  copies  are  so  fax 
alike  in  their  contents  that  tiiey  can  be  re- 
garded as  variations  of  a  common  original, 
such  hypothetical  original  being  a  compilation 
made  in  the  ninth  century.  But  the  diver- 
gences are  g^reat  even  within  this  earlier 
part,  and  they  tend  in  the  continuations  to  a 
separation  so  wide  as  to  produce  in  some 
cases  a  total  independence  of  one  another 
before  the  close.  No  one  can  really  study 
this  document  without  finding  that  there  is 
at  least  equal  propriety  in  the  plural  designa- 
tion. 

JfantMcriptt :  There  are  six  mannscriptfl,  and 
some  fragments  of  a  seventh.  These  mannsoripts 
havebeen  designated  by  the  letters  A,  B.C.  D,  E, 
F,  G.  They  hove  each  and  all  been  identified  (at 
least  proximately)  with  one  or  other  of  the 
great  religions  hooses  of  the  sonthem  part  of 
the  isl  no.  The  first  (A)  h«a  been  assiffned  to 
W  nohester ;  the  second  (B)  was  probably  com- 


J»aed  at  St.  Augnstina's,  Canterbury ;  the  third 
C)  is  manifestly  from  Abingdon;  the  fourth 
(D)  from  Worcester ;  the  fifth  (E)  is  from  Peter- 
borough, and  is  the  most  distinctly  local  of  the 
whole  series :  the  sixth  (F),  in  the  two  langoasms 
Latin  aud  Saxon,  is  n*om  Canterbury.  The 
seventh  (Q)  is  little  more  than  a  late  copy  of  A. 
Of  this  last  manuscript  only  three  leaTcs  hare 
escaped  the  fire  of  1731 ;  bat  this  loos  is  alle- 
viated by  the  fact  that  this  manuscript  has  been 
printed  in  full,  and  without  admixture,  by 
vHieloc  (Cambridge,  1643).  The  places  of  de- 
posit of  uxese  manuscripts  are  as  follows : — ^A, 
in  Corpus ChristiColleire, Cambridge;  B,  C,  D, 
F,  O,  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Brit£ih  Museum ; 
£,  in  the  Bodleian. 

Of  all  these  manuscripts,  tise  Peterborough 
Chronicle  (£)  is  the  one  of  which  the  date  and 
occasion  of  its  production  has  been  most  satis- 
factorily made  out.  There  was  a  great  fire  at 
Peterborough  in  August.  1116,  whidi  destroyed 
all  the  monastoy  except  the  ohapter-hoose  and 
the  dormitory ;  most  of  the  town  was  burnt  also. 
All  the  books  were  probably  lost.  Five  years 
later,  in  1121,  we  find  this  new  Chronicle,  which 
must  have  taken  time  to  collect  and  compile, 
brought  down  to  the  date  of  the  current  year  in 
one  handwriting.  A  new  hand  continues  the 
history  in  1122.  We  know  from  other  sources 
that  this  was  counted  an  epoch  at  Peterborough. 
The  Latin  CHromioon  Petrolburg0nu  (Camden 
Society),  of  which  the  object  was  to  describe 
the  administration  of  Abbot  fiobert,  which  dates 
ftrom  1274,  begins  with  1122. 

Dixuicm,  of  Content*:  The  first  five  hundred 
years  is  a  literary  compilation,  made  at  a  com- 
paratively late  date,  m>m  Latin  authorities ; 
then  follows  a  mixed  period  down  to  a.d.  735.  in 
which  the  greatest  part  is  from  Bede,  with  a  few 
original  annals  interspersed.  These  annals  are 
the  earliest  material  proper  to  the  Saxon 
Ch roniole.  From  this  date  onwards,  our  Cnrooi- 
cles  are  the  highedt  source  for  nearly  all  the 
history  they  contain.  As  a  whole,  the  (^roni* 
des  belong  to  the  south,  bat  there  is  an  impor- 
tant exceptinn  to  this  general  character,  m  a 
series  of  annals  between  a.d.  737  and  803,  em- 
bodied in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  (D),  and 
manifestly  derived  from  Northumbrian  and 
Mercian  sources,  not  otherwise  known.  The 
best  and  strongest  writing  appears  with  a 
natural  propriety  in  the  reigns  of  Ethelred  and 
Alfred,  the  greatest  crisis  of  the  nations!  life. 
In  1066  we  may  be  struck  with  the  fact  that 
only  one  Chronicle  (D)  describes  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  A  new  and  peculiar  interest  attaches 
to  the  later  continuations  of  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle  (E).  Here  we  see  the  language  ad- 
mitting gradual  changes,  and  this  goes  with 
other  points  of  interDu&l  evidence  to  link  the 
records  very  closely  with  the  events. 

The  earliest  Latin  historian**  ars  in  dose  rela- 
tion with  the  Saxon  Chronicles.  Florence  of 
Worcester,  who  died  in  1118,  and  whos«i  latest 
annal  is  1117,  is  for  a  large  part  of  his  work 
simply  a  translator  of  these  Chronicles,  espe- 
cially of  D.  Asser  is  indebted  to  A.  Hmuy  of 
Huntingdon  made  larve  use  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicles;  and  where  he  deviates  from  them 
his  credit  is  deteriorated  thereby.  In  general, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  tbe  ezistenoe  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicles  tends  greatly  to  increase  onr 
confidence  in  the  early  Latin  annalists.  When 
we  see  how  closely  thev  have  for  the  most  part 
followed  these  vernacular  annals,  we  are  abfe  to 
feel  assured  that  in  instances  where  vernacular 
authority  fails,  it  was  probably  posse«>sed  by  the 
Latin  historian.  This  is  the  case  where  ifimeon 
of  Durham  produces  materials  that  we  have  no 
other  trace  of,  and  which  is  therefore  attribnted 
to  some  lost  northern  ohronides. 


Sdth'ofM:  After  Wheloo.  the  next  editor 
Gibson  ^Oxford,  16B2),  who  constructed  a  text 
bv  a  collati'tn  of  several  manuscripts.  Both 
wheloo  and  (Kbson  gave  Latin 
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aiidOilwoii'8is,forthetiiae,ezoell0iit.  Thaflnl 
txanfilation  into  Eogliah  waa  bj  Hin  Qumej. 
It  WBM  privately  and  anonymoofllj  printed 
(Korwich,  1819).  The  next  edition  waa  in  ]B2S» 
by  Dr.  iMoaa,  with  KngUah  parallel  to  the 
Saxon.  The  neuct  edition  appeared  in  the  folio 
JConttm«iita  Hiatoriea  Britannxea  (1848)  ;  and  here 
the  plan  of  a  composite  text  was  carried  to  its 
extreme  perfectaon.  That  plan  has  since  been 
abandoned.  In  1861  appeared  the  Bolls  edition, 
by  Thorpe,  where  all  the  texts  are  printed 
parallel  in  vol.  i.,  with  a  translation  in  vol.  ii. 
In  186S  came  TVoo  Saxon  ChronieUt  Parallel,  mth 


Svpvlmuntary  ExtraeU  from  th4  Otkertf  ed.  J. 
Earle :  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

Lappenber?,  Qfehichte  von  Rtgland,  LiUn^- 
ri»eke  Sinletfuny,  p.  xlix.;  Archeealo^/ieaXJournol, 
papers  l^  Dr.  Goest,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  Dr. 
Stobbs ;  uitrodnctions  to  Jfon.  Hut,  Brit.,  and  to 
trie's  Two  8<u.  Ckro%.  Parallel.        [J.  £.] 

Ang^lo  -  Saxon    Kingdoms.     Much 

that  specially  distingaiBhefl  the  development 
of  our  national  history  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Cnglish  Conquest  was  carried  out,  not  by 
a  single  people  or  confederation  of  peoples, 
hut  by  independently-acting  bodies  of  adven- 
turers who  were  sprung  from  a  common  stock, 
and  had  been  living  for  ages  imder  similar 
institutions.  For  thus  it  came  about  that, 
when  the  success  of  the  long  series  of  separate 
invasions  was  assured,  and  at  least  half  ^of 
Britain  south  of  the  isthmus  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  had  received  an  English  population, 
and  passed  under  the  sway  of  the  Knglish 
system  of  rule,  this  newly-subjugated  land  was 
necessarily  divided  among  a  large  number  of 
diitibinct,  sdmost  isolated,  kingdoms  and  states. 
By  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  southern  coast, 
from  Queensferry  to  Portland  Bill,  formed 
an  exclusive  sea-board  for  an  Anglian,  Saxon, 
and  Jutiah  territory,  while  a  traveller  might 
still  make  his  way  from  Stirling  to  the  shores 
of  West  Bay  entirely  through  Celtic  land, 
witixont  having  once  to  cross  tidal  water  save 
at  the  point  where  the  Severn  broadens  into 
the  Bristol  Channel.  But  the  line  that  parted 
the  two  races  was  somewhat  irregular,  and, 
owing  to  incessant  warfare  between  them, 
oontinoally  changing.  In  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  English  side  of  the  island,  two  king- 
doms had  established  themselves — Bemicia 
(Welsh,  Briftieieh,  the  country  •of  the  braes) 
and  Deira  (Deifjfr)^  stretching,  the  former 
from  the  Forth  to  the  Tees,  the  latter  from 
the  Tees  to  the  Humber.  These  are  both 
usuaDy  reckoned  among  the  states  founded 
by  the  Angles,  though  certain  inquirers  pro- 
fess to  have  detected  a  Frisian  element  in 
their  population.  Below  the  Humber  a  cluster 
of  Anglian  settlements — Gainas,  Lindisfaras, 
Mercians,  Middle  Angles,  and  others — covered 
a  broader  area  of  considerable  but  indefinable 
length,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  already 
consolidating  into  the  great  kingdom  of  the 
Marchland,  or  Mercia.  East  Anglia  filled  the 
space  between  the  lower  half  of  the  Mercian 
land  and  the  eastern  sea,  and  had  the  Stour 
at  ite    flonthem   boundary.      Between    the 


Stour  and  the  Thames  dwelt  the  East  and 
the  Middle  Saxons,  already,  it  would  appear, 
united  into  a  single  kingdom.     Westward  to 
the  lower  Severn  and  the  Forest  of  Selwood, 
and  southward  to  the  English  Channel,  spread 
the  kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons,  in  which 
Surrey  had  probably  been  already  included. 
The  belt  of  cleared  land  that  ran,  thrust  in 
between  the  huge  forest  of  Anderida  and  the 
sea,  fix)m  Chichester  harbour  to  the  Rother, 
formed  the  territory  of  the  South-Saxons; 
and  the  Kent^h  kingdom  must  have  had 
pretty  much  the  same  limite  as  the  present 
county  of  Kent.     Though  the  men  of  Kent, 
Wight,  and  the  part  of  Hampshire  that  bends 
round  the  Southampton  Water,   are  called 
Jutes  in   early  authorities,    the    distinctive 
name  was  not  long  maintained ;  and  the  four 
Bouthem  kingdoms  may  be  token  to  compose 
the  Saxon  constituent  of  the  English  race  in 
Britain.    It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
scattered  over  the  newly-conquered  country, 
there  were  not  a  few  smaller  states,  such  as 
the  Hwiocas,  the  Gyrwas,  the  Meanwaraa, 
■either  independent  or  owing  an  incomplete 
allegiance  to  one  or  other  of  the  kingdoms ; 
that  Deira  and  Bemicia  showed  a  disposition 
to  combine  into  one  state,  had  already  once 
combined,  and  were  sure  to  become  soon  per- 
manently incorporated  into  a  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  while  the  co-existence  of  the  two 
dioceses  of  Rochester  and  Canterbury,  from 
the  first  organisation  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land, has  led  to  the  belief  that  there  may 
have  been  originally  two  kingdoms  in  Kent, 
the  earliest  dioceses  being  generally  oo-ex- 
tonsive  with  kingdoms.    As  yet  these  several 
kingdoms  and  states — at  any  rate,  the  greater 
among  them — held  aloof  from  one  another. 
Nor   had   they   yet    learned — -perhaps    the 
resistence    of    the    natives    did    not    allow 
them  the  necessary  leisure — even  to  quarrel 
among     themselves.       In    fact,    each,     as 
a  rule,  went  about  ite  business  of  fighting 
with  Uie  Welsh,  of  settlement  and  appor- 
tionment of    the    soil,    of    general    organ- 
isation,   on    ite   own   forces   only;    loosely 
speaking,  they  had  no  relations  with    one 
another;  the  conditions  that  made  the  first 
step  towards  union  possible  did  not  exist.     It 
is  true  that  EUa,  the  first  king  of  the  South- 
Saxons,  is  represented  by  Bede  as  holding  a 
sort    of  imperiumy  or  military  overlordship, 
over  the  "  provinces  "  south  of  the  Humber ; 
but  Bede's  statement  must  be  either  an  exag- 
geration of  some  insignificant  fact,  or  alto- 
gether baseless.      An  imperial  king  of  the 
South-Saxons  in  the  fifth  century  is  incon- 
ceivable.    In  another  century  {eire,   686)  a 
great  change  had  token  place.    The  southern 
part  of    Northumbria    now    stretched  from 
sea  to  sea,  ite  western  border-line  joining  the 
coast  at  the  head  of  Morecambe  Bay.    Mercia 
had  grown  considerably  towards  the  south 
and  the  west ;  part  of  the  lower  Dee  and  half 
the  Wye  flowed  within  her  confines,  and  her 
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kingii  had  pushed  their  conquests  from  Wessex 
almost  to  the  Bristol  Avon  and  the  upper 
Thames.  But  Wessex  had  helped  to  make 
up  for  these  losses  by  extending  her  western 
frontier  to  the  mouths  of  the  Paixet  and 
Exe,  and  by  taking  Wight  within  her  king- 
dom. East  Anglia,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex, 
having  no  weaker  race  in  tiieir  neighbourhood 
to  encroach  upon,  were  substantially  un- 
altered. 

Among  these  kingdoms  a  state  of  things 
had  arisen  which  Milton  in  his  ignorance 
of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  only  caricatures 
when  he  calls  their  mutual  dealings  *'the 
wars  of  kites  or  crows,  flocking  and  fighting 
in  the  air."  Strife  and  bloodshed  were  uni- 
versal ;  no  kingdom  escaped  them ;  even 
Christianity  brought  a  sword;  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  battles  that  are  hencefor- 
ward recorded  wero  fought  between  English- 
men. Indeed,  the  several  peoples  seldom 
came  together  save  as  enemies.  And  in  the 
course  of  this  warfare  the  vicissitudes  of 
success  were  many  and  sudden;  the  irresis- 
tible conqueror  of  one  day  was  the  hunted 
fugitive  or  mangled  corpse  of  the  next. 
CeawUn  of  Wessex,  after  years  of  nearly 
unbroken  success,  in  which  Briton  and  Jute 
went  down  before  him,  was,  in  691,  himself 
beaten  down  by  his  own  subjects,  and  driven 
from  his  kingdom.  Kent  then  rose  to  great- 
ness under  the  guidance  of  Ethelbert,  who 
won  a  sort  of  supromacv  that  is  stated  by 
Bede  to  have  reached  tne  Humber,  at  the 
same  time  that  another  restless  warrior, 
Ethelfrith,  was  making  the  might  of  North- 
umbria  terrible  to  the  north  and  west  of  that 
river.  But  Ethelbert  shrank  back,  and 
Ethelfrith  fell  in  battle  beforo  the  growing 
power  of  Redwald,  King  of  the  E^t  Angles ; 
and  for  a  few  years  Bedwald  held  the  fore- 
most place  among  the  kings  that  ruled  south 
of  the  Humber.  Then  the  turn  of  Northum- 
bria  came :  in  630  the  authority  or  influence 
of  her  king,  Edwin,  bore  undisputed  sway 
from  the  Forth  to  the  English  Gunnel,  save 
in  Kent  alone.  Then  Penda  of  Meroia  van- 
quished and  slew  Edwin  (634),  and  seized  a 
part  of  his  supremacy ;  but  was  himself  van- 
quished and  slain  in  656  by  a  successor  of 
Edwin's,  Oswy,  under  whom  Northumbria 
regained  a  fair  share  of  her  former  ascend- 
ancy. But  with  the  death  in  battle  of  her 
next  king,  Egfrith,  in  685,  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  the  northern  kingdom  passed 
away  for  ever.  For  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  longer  she  kept  her  independence, 
and  at  times  acted  with  vigour  to  the 
north  and  west ;  but  her  part  in  determining 
the  destiny  of  England  was  played  out. 
These  were  not  futile  fightings,  after  all. 
The  kingdoms  were  merely  taking  the  best 
way  they  knew  of  settling  among  tiiemselves 
which  was  the  most  worthy  to  fulfil  the 
trust  of  making  England  a  nation.  To 
bringing  about  this  end,  the  newly-founded 


Church  proved  an  effecti%'e  ally.  Her  autho- 
rity, beinjg^  an  undivided  force  that  proceeded 
from  a  single  centre,  and  her  organisation 
covering  the  whole  land,  gently  drew  the 
separate  communities  together,  made  the 
idea  of  unity  familiar,  and  must  have  fos- 
tered a  vague  longing  for  political  union. 
And  the  practical  ef&cement  of  all  the  smaller 
kingdoms  except  East  Anglia  must  also  have 
done  something  to  smooth  the  way  towards 
this  consummation.  Essex  sank,  first  into  a 
Mercian,  then,  seemingly,  into  a  West-Saxon 
dependency ;  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventh 
century  Ceadwalla  of  Wessex  and  his  succes- 
sor, Ii^,  reduced  Sussex  and  Kent  beneath 
their  dominion ;  and  these  states,  without  as 
yet  losing  their  separate  existence,  never 
again  enjoyed  a  separate  political  life. 

In  the  rivalry  that  was  thus  narrowed  to 
Meroia  and  Wessex,  the  tide  of  success, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, nin  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former  ; 
one  of  the  Meroian  kings,  Ethelbald,  was 
strong  enough  to  fasten  his  yoke  on  the  neck 
of  Wessex  itself.  And,  though  the  stubborn 
land  succeeded  in  shaking  off  this  yoke 
by  a  decisive  victory  at  Burford  (762J, 
Chffa,  a  later  Meroian  king,  managed  in  his 
long  reign  (756 — 794)  to  raise  his  power  to 
an  unexampled  height.  Wessex  was  beaten 
in  battle,  and  driven  below  the  Thames; 
Essex  and  Kent  had  become  almost  parts  of 
the  Meroian  kingdom ;  and  in  792  a  deed  of 
the  foulest  treachery  gave  Offa  the  command 
of  East  Anglia.  fVom  the  Welsh,  too,  the 
masterful  lang  wrested  the  wide  sweep  of 
scrub-land  that  lay  round  Pengwem,  ana  on 
the  site  of  this  place  built  the  town  of  Shrews- 
bury {Serobbesbyriff,  Sertib^hury),  and  made 
the  dyke  that  is  still  called  after  his  name 
the  western  limit  of  his  kingdom,  thus 
bringing  the  area  of  England  almost  to 
its  furthest  expansion  on  the  side  of  Wales. 
But  the  sceptre  was  destined  for  Wessex, 
notwithstanding.  Pressed  down  from  her 
northern  frontier,  and  forced,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  give  up  Surrey  and  Sussex  also, 
she  never  paused  in  her  slow  advance  towards 
Cornwall.  Somerset  was  completed,  and  the 
making  of  Devonshire  begun  ;  by  the  end  of 
the  century  the  Exe,  from  souroe  to  sea,  was 
a  West-Saxon  river.  With  the  first  years 
of  the  next  Egbert,  a  wise  and  valiant 
descendant  of  earlier  kings  came  from 
exile  in  Charlemagne's  court,  to  take  on 
himself  the  rule  of  the  kingdom :  and  under 
his  direction  the  West-Saxons  went  steadily 
forward  on  the  path  that  led  to  national 
^rreatness.  Egbert  was  long  content  to  repel 
Mercian  invasion,  and  to  push  his  conqudsts 
further  into  the  Cornish  peninsula ;  in  his 
reign  Devon  reached  its  final  limits,  and  the 
men  of  Cornwall  were  driven  to  accept  him 
as  their  overlord.  At  length,  in  823,  on  the 
field  of  Ellandune,  Meroia  and  Wessex 
measured  their  strength  for  the  last  time; 
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and  there  the  might  of  Herds  waa 
broken.  Ere  the  year  was  over,  Sussex  and 
Surrey  had  rejoined,  Kent  and  Essex  been 
added  to,  the  yictorious  kingdom;  and  the 
East  Anglians  had  suooessfully  revolted  from 
Merda,  and  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Egbert.  The  crowning  year  of 
triumph  for  Wessex  was  827 ;  then  a  single 
campaign  made  her  king  master  of  Mercia, 
and  awed  Northumbria  into  submission ; 
from  Edinbuingh  to  Land's  End  he  was 
supreme  lord  or  immediate  king.  Of  the 
nature  and  measure  of  this  West-Saxon 
supremacy,  no  exact  knowledge  can  be 
gained;  doubtless  it  gave  the  right  to 
demand  help  in  vrar,  and  a  commanding 
voice  in  the  higher  concerns  of  each  kingdom. 
An  unlooked-for  force  created  the  condi- 
tions that  converted  this  BM^yem^v  into 
actual  kingship.  Northumbrian  Mercia,  and 
East  AngHa,  though  bound  to  Wessex,  still 
remained  distinct  kingdoms,  each  with  its 
dependent  king.  These  kingdoms  the  Danes 
laid  in  ruins ;  and  after  the  narrow  escape 
of  Wessex  from  the  same  fate,  the  line  ol  the 
Lea,  the  Ouse,  and  Watling  Street  divided 
England  into  two  political  systems,  Wessex 
and  Ihe  Danelagh,  that  were  practically  two 
hostile  camps.  Between  these,  after  Alfred's 
death,  the  battle  was  fought  out  to  the  bitter 
end ;  and  this  end,  when  it  oame — as  it  did 
in  the  reign  of  Edgar  (968 — 976) — ^made  the 
whole  ol  England  a  single  Idngdom.  But 
either  in  this  or  in  Oeinute's  reign,  the 
country  between  the  Foi-th  and  the  Tweed — 
the  Lothians,  as  they  are  called — ^fell,  or 
was  torn,  away  from  England:  under  what 
drcnmstances  there  is  no  record  can  tell  us. 

Tha  Angl9-8<ucn  Chr<m.,  Bede,  and  Ethel- 
ward,  are  our  chief  fttithoritieB  for  the  history 
of  these  kingdoms.  See  also  Lappenbenr,  Jnplo^ 
SoMon  Kingt,  toL  i ;  J.  S.  Oreen,  Th«  MakvM  of 
Bngland.  [J.  H.J 

AngonlSmet  or  Anffoiuiioifl,  a  pro- 
vince in  the  south  of  friajice,  was  united 
with  England  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  II. 
with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  In  1218  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Count  de  la  Marche, 
stepfather  of  Henry  III.  In  1303  it  was 
annexed  to  the  French  crown,  but  by  the 
Treaty  of  Bretigni  in  1S60,  was  restored 
to  England,  only  to  be  re-conquered  by  the 
French  in  1370. 

Annift  '^<us  a  pirate-chief,  who  occupied 
the  rock  of  Gheriah,  off  the  Malabar  coast  of 
India.  His  depredations  had  caused  him  to 
be  regarded  as  the  scourge  of  the  adjacent 
/  seas.  Clive,  on  his  return  to  India,  in  1766, 
and  Admiral  Watson,  with  the  English  fleet, 
attacked  and  destroyed  his  station. 

AlupU  (the  older  name  of  the  county  of 
ForfsrYwas  the  territory  of  one  of  the  g^reat 
Pictish  tribes,  or  sub-kingdoms,  and  was 
governed  by  a  succession  of  Celtic  "maor- 
mors,*'  one    of   whom,   Dufugan,  is  styled 


«  Comes  "  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  and 
"  was,"  says  Mr.  Skene,  "  no  doubt,  the  first 
EarL*'  After  him  tiiere  is  a  further  succes- 
sion of  four  Celtic  earls  from  father  to  son. 
Maud,  the  heiress  of  the  last  of  these,  oaxried 
the  earldom  by  marriage  first  to  the  family 
of  the  Comyns,  then  to  that  of  the  Umphra- 
villes.  In  1297  Gilbert  de  Umphraville  was 
summoned  to  Parliament  as  Earl  of  Angus. 
It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  this  was 
not  merely  a  courtesy-title,  and  whether 
UmphraviUe  was  not  in  realitv  summoned  in 
virtue  of  his  barony  of  Prucmoe,  in  North- 
umberland {aee  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  Sittorie  FeeT' 
ag$) ;  but  his  descendants  were,  at  any  rate, 
regularly  summoned  as  Earls  of  Ang^s.  By 
the  marriage  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Angus, 
with  WilUiun,  first  Earl  Douglas  (as  his 
third  wife),  the  earldom  passed  into  one 
branch  of  the  house  of  Douglas.  In  1633 
William,  eleventh  Earl  of  Angus,  was  created 
Marquis  of  Douglas.  In  1700  James,  third 
Marquis,  was  created  Duke  of  Douglas. 
Archibald,  son  of  the  first  Marquis,  was 
created  Earl  of  Ormond  in  1661,  and  his  son 
Archibald  was  created  Earl  of  Forfar  in  1661. 
His  title  and  estates  devolved,  in  1716,  on 
the  Duke  of  Douglas,  on  whose  death,  in 
1761,  the  honours  of  this  family  passed  to  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton,  for  whom,  and  for  the 
celebrated  lawsuit  which  arose  out  of  this 
succession.    [Dovolas,  Family  of.] 

Edwards,  Ihteription  of  AnjuM,  1791 :  Skene, 
O^Ho  ScoG4xnd^  iii.  280;  A.  Jervise,  JcemortaU 
of  Angus ;  Sir  B.  Burke,  Dormant  and  Eaitinet 
PMro^M,  p.  175. 

Angus.  Ajlchibald  Douglas,  6th  Eahl 
OF,  quarrelled  with  his  kinsmen  of  the  royaliot 
party,  and  at  the  head  of  the  partisans  of 
James  II.,  defeated  them  at  Arkenholm 
(1465).  Atthesiegeof  Kozburgh,  1460,  he  was 
wounded  by  the  bursting  of  the  same  cannon 
which  killed  James  II.  He  was  the  leader  of 
the  baronial  party  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  ministers  of  James  III.  at  Lauderbridge, 
and  from  his  famous  remark  on  that  occasion, 
'<Heed  not,  I  am  he  who  will  bell  the  cat," 
was  ever  afterwards  called  Archibald  Bell- 
the-Cat.  He  commanded  one  wing  of  the 
insurgent  army  at  the  battle  of  Torwood, 
where  James  III.  was  killed.  He  became 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  in  1488  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  barons  at  Sauchie- 
bum.  In  1491  he  entered  into  a  private 
treaty  with  Henry  VII.  by  which  he  agreed 
to  do  his  utmost  to  promote  harmony  between 
the  kings  of  England  and  Scotland. 

AngiiSy  A&cHiBALD  DovoLAB,  6th  Eabl 
OP  {d.  1666),  was  the  grandson  of  Earl  *<Bell- 
the-Cat."  In  August,  1514,  he  married 
Margaret,  the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland, 
and  mother  of  James  V. ;  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  carried  off  to  France  at  the  instance 
of  John,  Duke  of  Albany.  Returning  to 
Scotland  in  1619,  he  defeated  his  enemies, 
the  Hamiltons,  in  the  following  year,  in  the 
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battle  of  '*  Cleanee  the  Causeway/'  and  seized 
Edinburgh,  though  he  soon  found  himself 
compelled  to  seek  a  temporary  asylum  in 
France.  In  1525  he  returned,  and  became 
guardian  of  the  young  king,  whom  he  kept  in 
close  restraint  for  three  years,  until  one  of  his 
many  attempts  to  escape  proved  sucoessfal 
(1528).  On  the  death  of  James  V.,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  after  coming 
to  a  secret  understanding  with  the  English 
king  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
serve  his  cause  in  Scotland.  In  1543,  he 
received  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  English  am- 
bassador, at  his  Castle  of  Tantallon ;  but  in 
the  following  year  Angus  with  the  Assured 
Lords  threw  over  Henry,  and  joined  the 
national  party,  an  act  which  drew  down  on 
his  lands  the  army  of  Lord  Hertford.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  defeated  the  English  at  tlie 
battle  of  Ancrum  Moor. 

Burton,  HiA,  ^  Boat.,  iii.  85,  fta 

An^lUi,  McFerovs  (d.  761),  obtained 
the  Pictish  throne,  731,  after  defeating  the 
previous  king,  Alpin,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tay  and  the  Earn,  and  annihilating  the 
forces  of  Nectan  MacDenli  at  Loch  In(£.  In 
732  Angus  invaded  Dalriada,  and  drove  its 
king  to  Ireland.  In  736  he  again  laid  waste 
the  kingdom  of  the  Scots,  taking  the  capital, 
Dunad,  and  throwing  Dungal  into  prison; 
this  devastation  was  repeated  in  741,  when 
Dalriada  for  some  years  sank  into  the  position 
of  a  Pictish  dependency.  Shortly  afterwards 
Angus  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Eadbert 
of  Northumbria  against  the  Britons  of  Strath- 
clyde,  who  submitted  in  756. 

Animals,  Cruelty  to.  In  1822,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Martin,  M.P., 
an  Act  was  passed  to  repress  the  practice  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  Subsequently  Acts  with 
the  same  object  were  passed  in  1827,  1835, 
and  1854,  in  great  part  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Royal  Societv  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  instituted  in  1824.  In 
1875  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  question  of  the  vivisection  of 
animals.  In  1876  an  Act  was  passed  regula- 
ting (but  not  abolishing)  vivisection,  and 
compelling  physiological  demonstrators  and 
others  to  take  out  a  certificate  to  vivisect. 

Aujou.    [Anoevins.] 

AnjoUy  Maboabst  of.  [Margaret  of 
Anjou.] 

Anlaf  (or  Olaf)  Cuaraa  {d.  980),  was 

the  son  of  Sihtric,  Danish  Kiug  of  Isorth- 
nmberland.  After  his  father's  death,  Anlaf 
went  to  Dublin,  but  soon  left  Ireland  for 
Scotland,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Constantine,  King  of  Alban.  It  was  this 
match  which  probably  provoked  Athelstan's 
invasion  of  Scotland  in  933.  Anlaf  next 
appears  as  his  father-in-law's  ally  at 
Brunanburh  in  937.  In  943,  after  his 
cousin  Anlaf  Godfrithsson's  death,  we  find 


him  ruling  in  Northumberland  with  R»ginald 
Godfrithsson.  When  Edmund  conquered  the 
five  boroughs,  Anlaf  opposed  him,  and  took 
Tamworth  by  storm,  but  being  beset  in 
Leicester  he  made  peace  with  the  English  king. 
In  944,  however,  Edmund  drove  both  his 
godsons  from  their  kingdom.  But  Anlaf 
again  appeared  in  arms  in  949,  and  was 
received  by  the  people,  till  in  952  he  was 
driven  abroad  for  the  last  time  by  his  turbulent 
subjects.  He  now  ruled  in  Dublin  for 
several  years,  and  commanded  at  the  great 
battle  of  Tara ;  but  his  defeat  there  by  the 
high  king  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  wrought 
a  change  in  the  old  warrior,  for  he  started 
the  same  year  on  a  pilgrimage  to  lona,  where 
he  died. 

The  famous  legend  of  Savdoik  ik»  Jkme, 
extant  in  old  English  and  French,  cuntains  a 
romantic  account  o(  the  early  years  of  Anlaf 
Cuazan,  and  long  served  to  keep  his  fame  alive 
In  Northern  En^aad,  espeoiaUy  in  Orimsbv,  the 
port  of  Scandinavian  shippers,  whiob  is  fabled 
to  have  derived  its  name  xrom  one  of  the  cha- 
racters In  the  story.  See  the  poem  edited  by 
Sir  F.  Madden  and  Mr.  Skeat  for  the  Early 
Bug.  Text  Society;  Ang.-8(ur.  Chron,;  Florence 
of  Worcester,  Chron.  sab  an.  937,  &a ;  Skene, 
Celtic  ScotUmd,  i.  352,  &c. 

Aiilaf  (or  Olaf)  Godfirithmon  (d.  941), 

King  of  Dublin  and  Northumberland,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  King  of  Dublin  in  933. 
He  came  with  a  great  force  of  Irish  and 
Danes  to  the  assistence  of  his  cousin  Anlaf 
Cuaran  at  the  battle  of  Brunanburh,  whence 
he  fled,  as  the  English  song  of  triumph  tells 
us,  ''over  the  dark  water  Dublin  to  seek.** 
On  the  death  of  Athelstan  he  was  called 
by  the  Northumbrians  to  rule  over  them,  but 
he  perished  soon  after  of  a  grievous  disease. 

Anlaf  Haraldsoiif  Anlaf  Txygve- 
SOn.    [Olaf.] 

AnnateSy  or  Fibst-Frvits,  was  the 
first  year's  income  of  newly -appointed  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  which  was  exacted 
by  the  Pope  before  he  would  confirm  the 
election.  According  to  Blackstone,  these 
payments  were  *'  part  of  the  papal  usurpa- 
tions over  the  clergy  of  these  kingdoms, 
first  introduced  by  Pandulph,  the  Pope's 
legate,  during  the  reigns  of  King  John  and 
Henry  III.*'  Frequent  attempts  were  made 
to  check  the  payment  of  such  large  sums  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  in  34  Ed.  I.,  \7hen 
there  was  great  complaint  of  the  oppressive 
manner  in  which  the  papal  legate  exacted 
them,  the  first-fruits  were  granted  to  the  king 
for  two  years.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1532  that  a  bill  was  brought  in  declaring, 
that  whereas  **  annates  had  risen,  grown,  and 
increased  by  an  uncharitable  custom,  grounded 
upon  no  good  or  just  title,  and  the  pa3rment 
thereof  was  enforced  by  the  restraint  of  bulls, 
against  all  equity  and  justice,"  the  payment 
of  such  annates  should  be  discontinued,  and 
that  any  bishop  making  such  payments 
should  forfeit  all  his  lands  and  goods  to  the 
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kin^,  whilst  9nj  biahops  whom  the  Pope 
refuaed  to  oonMcrate  for  non-payment  of  flnt- 
fruita,  ahottld  be  conaecrated  in  England,  and 
''ahonld  enjoy  their  spiritoalitiea  and  tern* 
pQxalitiea  aa  completely  aa  if  they  had 
ubtained  their  bulla  from  Rome."  The  opera- 
tion of  thia  Act,  however,  was  suspended  for 
a  time,  aa  Henry  waited  to  Eee  whether  the 
Pope  would  grant  him  the  wuihed-for  divorce 
from  Catherine  of  Aragon ;  on  his  refusal  the 
rupture  with  Home  took  place,  and  the 
statute  was  re>enacted  1634,  whilst  a  clause 
waa  introduced  providing  that  archbiahops 
and  biahops  ahonld  not  "  be  presented  to  the 
Biahop  of  Rome,  otherwise  called  the  Pope, 
for  confirmation,  or  sue  out  any  bulls  at  his 
oouit;  but  that  they  should  be  elected  by 
com^ft  irdlire.**  In  consequence,  the  payment  of 
episcopal  fiivt-fmits  to  the  Pope  ceased  from 
this  time. 

Annef  Qunir  {i.  Feb.  6,  1664,  t.  March  9, 
1702,  d.  Aug.  12,  1714),  the  last  of  the  8tnart 
sovereigns,  was  the  second  daughter  of  James 
n.  (while  Duke  of  York)  and  Anne  Hyde. 
She  was  bred  a  Protestant  by  the  express 
command  of  Charles  II.,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Henry  Compton,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
London.  While  still  very  young,  her  hand 
waa  sought  by  George  Louis,  electoral 
prince  or  Hanover,  who  eventually  suc- 
ceeded her  on  the  English  throne;  but  in 
1683  ahe  married  George,  brother  of  Chris- 
tian Y.,  of  Denmark.  Prince  George  was  a 
personage  completely  without  talent,  capacity, 
or  ambition,  so  that  throughout  his  life 
his  political  position  was  altogether  insigni- 
ficant. Already,  before  her  marriage,  Anne 
had  conceived  what  were,  perhaps,  the  two 
strongest  emotions  of  her  life.  The  teaching 
of  Compton,  a  zealous  Anglican,  who  had 
saifered  for  the  cause  of  Church  and  King  in 
the  rebdHon,  had  made  her  a  steadfast  and 
devoted  adherent  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  design  of  altering  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  on  condition  that  Anne  would  become 
a  Roman  Catholic,  entertained  by  the  French 
and  English  courts,  was  nullified  by  the  steady 
attachment  of  the  princess  to  the  Protestant 
faith ;  and  Anne  had  already  conceived  that 
violent  affection  for  Sarah  Jennings,  who  be- 
came in  1678  the  wife  of  John  Churchill 
[Mjollborouor],  which  lasted  during  the 
greater  portion  of  her  life.  It  was  owing 
to  the  dhurchill  influence  chieflr  that  Anne 
consented  to  notify  to  William  of  Orange  her 
approval  of  his  landing,  and  that  in  the  crisis 
of  affiiirs  she  fled  from  Westminster  to  Dorset's 
house  in  Epping  Forest.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  her  uncle.  Clarendon,  she  made  no 
objection  to  the  accession  of  William  III. 
and  Hary.  She  was  herself  declared  heir  to 
the  throne,  failing  issue  to  the  sovereigns, 
and  an  allowance  of  £20,000  settled  on  her. 
Soon  after  the  Revolution  she  gave  birth  to 
William^  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only  one  of 


her  numerous  children  who  survived  infancy, 
and  he  died  in  1700  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
Anne  gradually  became  completely  estranged 
from  the  king  and  queen,  and  a  party,  of 
which  the  Churchills  were  the  heads,  was 
formed  about  her  in  opposition,  and  came  to 
be  known  as  the  "  Princess  Party.*'  One  of 
the  points  this  party  constantly  pressed  for- 
ward was  an  increase  in  Anne*s  income.  In 
1691,  Anne*s  estrangement  from  the  king 
went  so  far  that  she  wrote  a  letter  to  James 
II.,  begging  his  forgiveness.  On  the  dis- 
grace of  Marlborough,  in  1692,  Anne  quar- 
relled with  her  sister,  the  queen :  her  guard 
of  honour  was  taken  from  her,  and  she  was 
treated  with  injudicious  coldness  and  disre- 
spect. After  the  death  of  Mary  a  formal 
reconciliation  was  made,  through  *the  media- 
tion of  Somers,  but  there  was  little  friendship 
on  either  side.  Anne  resided  at  St.  James^ 
Palace  during  the  remainder  of  William's 
reign,  with  some  of  the  state  befitting  the 
heiress  to  the  throne. 

With  the  death  of  William,  Anne  became 
queen,  and  reigned  over  England  during  a 
period  of  twelve  years  crowded  with  important 
events,  and  singularly  distinguished  by 
illustrious  men.  The  earlier  portion  of 
the  period  is  that  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  Marlboroughs  prevailed;  in  the 
second  that  of  their  opponents  was  pre- 
dominant. By  the  year  1702  the  Tories, 
Gk)dolphin,  Nottingham,  Normanby,  and 
Pembroke,  had  supplanted  the  great  Whig 
ministers,  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  Revolution  settlement.  The  war  was 
entered  upon  vrith  vigour,  under  the  auspices 
of  Marlborough  and  Gtodolphin ;  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  draw  up  terms  of 
union  between  England  and  Scotland ;  and 
the  union  of  the  two  rival  East  India  Com- 
panies accomplished.  The  chief  military 
evente  of  the  year  were  the  capture  of  Venloo, 
Ruremond,  and  li^ge,  and  the  expedition 
against  Vigo  Bay.  In  1 703  violent  opposition 
was  offered  in  the  Scoteh  Parliament  to  the 
Union  scheme.  The  Methuen  Treaty  was 
concluded  with  Portugal.  Queen  Anne*s 
Bounty,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  livings 
of  the  poorer  clergy,  was  instituted.  Next 
year  some  changes  occurred  in  the  ministry, 
llie  High  Tories,  Nottingham,  Jersey,  and 
Seymour,  who  thwarted  Marlborough's  war 
polioy,  were  dismissed,  and  their  pl^es  sup- 
plied by  the  Moderate  Tories,  Harley  and  St. 
John.  In  July  Gibraltar  was  captured,  and 
Marlborough  won  the  great  battle  of  Blen- 
heim in  August.  An  attempt  to  teck  the 
Occasional  Conformity  Act  to  the  Land 
Tax  Bill  was  defeated  in  the  Commons. 
The  Aylesbury  election  case  threatened  a 
permanent  breach  between  the  two  bodies  of 
the  Leg^islature.  In  1705,  Peterborough,  in 
Spain,  captured  Barcelona,  and  established 
the  authority  of  Charles  II.  in  Catelonia  and 
Valencia.    Commissioners  were  appointed  by 
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the  Scotch  Parliament  to  discnaa  the  terms 
of  the  Union  in  London.  It  was  gradually 
becoming  evident  that  Marlborough  would 
have  to  rely  on  a  Whig  ministry.  In  1706 
the  chief  event  was  the  consummation  of  the 
Union  with  Scotland.  The  labours  of  the 
commission  lasted  through  the  year,  and  the 
royal  assent  was  given  in  March  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Marlborough  gained  the  battle 
of  Bamillies,  thereby  driving  the  French,  from 
the  Netherlands;  but  in  Spain  Charles  II. 
had  to  evacuate  Madrid.  Mrs.  Hill  now 
began  to  supplant  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
in  the  royal  favour,  and  the  influence  of 
Harley  commenced  to  be  appreciable.  He 
instituted  a  series  of  intrigues  in  company 
with  St.  John,  with  a  view  to  drive  the 
Whig  ministers  from  office.  Meanwhile, 
Louis  had  made  offers  for  peace,  which 
were  rejected.  In  the  following  year, 
Harley's  mtrigues,  which  took  the  form  of  an 
attack  on  the  naval  administration,  were  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  forced  to  resign.  On  the 
failure  of  a  comi)Osite  ministry,  the  Wbig 
junto  came  into  power.  The  military  events 
of  the  year  were  unfortunate.  In  Spain  the 
allies  were  utterly  defeated  at  Almanga ;  nor 
was  Eugene's  attack  on  Toulon  successful. 
In  1708  the  Pretender  made  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  to  Scotland ;  and  Marlborough,  in 
Flanders,  gained  a  great  victory  at  Oudenarde. 
The  queen  suffered  great  grief  from  the  loss 
of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  sincerely 
attached.  Meanwhile,  it  was  evident  that 
the  Whig  ministry  was  insecure.  Once 
more  Louis  offered  to  treat.  His  terms  were 
rejected;  and  Marlborough  won  a  bloody 
victory  at  Malplaquet.  &  1710  important 
changes  took  place  at  home.  Mrs.  Hill,  now 
Mrs.  Masham,  had  completely  supplanted  the 
Duphess  of  Marlborough  in  the  royal  favour. 
The  nation  was  weary  of  the  war ;  and  the 
injudicious  prosecution  of  Br.  Sacbeverell  by 
the  Whig  ministry  produced  a  violent  outcry 
against  them.  Sunderland  and  Qodolphin 
were  dismissed,  and  Harley  was  entrusted 
with  the  formation  of  a  Tory  ministry.  The 
conference  at  Gertruydenberg  resulted  in 
nothing.  In  Spain  the  allies  gained  victories 
at  Almenara  and  Saragossa,  and  Charles  was 
once  more  established  in  Madrid ;  but  these 
results  were  neutralised  by  the  defeat  of 
Stanhope  at  Brihuega.  It  soon  becune  evi- 
dent that  the  new  ministry  had  determined 
on  a  peace  policy,  and  that  some  of  them,  at 
all  events,  were  willing  that  the  Stuarts 
should  be  restored.  The  chief  event  at  home 
in  1711  was  the  formation  of  the  South  Sea 
Company.  Harley,  now  exceedingly  popular 
on  account  of  Guiscard's  attempt  to  stab  him, 
rapidly  opened  negotiations  for  peace.  Marl- 
borough's campaign  in  the  year  was  resultless. 
On  his  return  he  was  violently  attacked  in 
Parliament,  and  deprived  of  his  offices. 
Twelve  new  peers  were  created,  in  order 
to  "  swamp  *'  the  majority  in  the  House  of 


Lords.  In  1712  Ormonde  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  army,  with  instructions  to 
attempt  nothing.  The  conference  was  opened 
at  Utrecht,  and  the  terms  of  peace  were  laid 
before  the  House.  In  July  Ormonde  separated 
from  the  allies.  Marlborough  quitted 
England  in  November,  and  remained  abroad 
until  the  queen's  death.  The  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  was  signed  in  March,  1713.  Mean- 
while, the  failing  health  of  the  queen  made 
the  succession  question  open.  Harley  was 
evidently  unwilling  to  consent  to  a  return  of 
the  Stuarts;  but  no  such  scruples  restrained 
St.  John,  now  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  The 
remodelling  of  the  army  was  entrusted  to 
Ormonde,  but  the  scheme  failed  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  Harley  to  supply  the  necessary 
funds.  As  a  blind,  Bolingl»oke  introduced 
into  the  House  a  proposition  that  the  Pro- 
testant succession  was  in  no  danger.  The 
design  of  the  Whigs  to  bring  the  Electoral 
Prince  over  to  England  was  thwarted  by  the 
wise  caution  of  George,  and  by  the  evident 
dislike  of  the  queen  to  such  a  step.  Boling- 
broke now  saw  that  he  must  drive  Harley 
from  office  ;  and  he  therefore  introduced  .his 
Schism  Bill,  which  Harley,  who  was  of  Low 
Church  principles,  could  not  support.  He 
was  accordingly  dismissed.  Everything  was 
now  in  Bolingoroke's  favour,  but  his  plans 
were  foiled  by  the  fatal  illness  of  the  queen* 
As  she  lay  on  her  death-bed,  she  was  induced 
by  a  deputation  of  the  Council  to  entrust  the 
Lord  Treasurer's  staff  to  Shrewsbury,  now  firm 
in  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
There  is  considerable  reason,  nevertheless,  to 
believe  that  Anne  would  have  consented  to 
her  brother's  succession  to  the  throne  if  only 
he  would  have  changed  his  religion. 

Anne  was  very  popular  with  the  nation, 
but  this,  perhaps,  was  rather  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  faults,  retained  a  strong  hold 
on  the  s^-mpathies  of  Englishmen,  than  to 
any  special  merits  of  her  own.  She  was  a 
woman  of  somewhat  narrow  intellect,  vio- 
lent prejudices,  and  weak  judgment.  Her 
strongest  political  passions  were  devoted 
attachment  to  the  Established  Church,  and 
dislike  to  the  Whigs,  whom  she  regarded  as 
the  enemies  of  legitimacy  and  of  royalty 
itself;  but,  except  when  her  prejudices  and 
her  .  obstinacy  were  roused,  she  had  little 
strength  of  will,  and  was  easily  led  by  her 
female  favourites.  While  she  was  under  the 
fascination  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
she  lent  herself  readily  to  the  great  schemes 
of  the  duke;  when,  subsequently,  the  in- 
fluence of  Abigail  Hill  was  completely  estab- 
lished over  her,  she  allowed  herself  ynih  no 
less  willingness  to  countenance  the  proiecta 
of  Harley.  Of  taste  and  wit  she  had  httle, 
and  she  showed  scarcely  any  conception  of 
the  great  intellectual  movement  which  has 
rendered  her  reign  an  illustrious  period  in 
English  literary  history.     She  had,  nowever, 
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some  oompmiaating  qoalities.  Her  private 
life  was  exemplary  and  excellent ;  she  was  a 
good  wife  and  a  devoted  mother.  Her  long 
and  much-tried  friendship  with  her  haughty 
favourite  was,  at  any  rate,  a  testimony  ^the 
goodness  of  her  heart  and  the  strength  of  her 
affections.  **  Scarce  any  person,"  says  Lord 
Stanhope,  "ever  endured  more  for  a  friend, 
or  from  a  friend."  As  applied  to  her  private 
character,  at  least,  the  fftTniliftr  appellation  of 
^  good"  Queen  Anne  is,  perhaps,  not  unde- 
served. 

Bojer,  AnmdU,  and  Bamet,  Sitl.  of  Kit  Oven 
TimM,  both  Talaabld,  bat  both  to  be  nsed  with 
ear;  as  being  the  works  of  violent  Whiff  par- 
tiaans;  Macphenon,  Shtart  Paptn;  Coze, 
Mmcin  of  Marlborouah:  Mrs.  Thomson,  M»- 
munn  of  tkt  DueKen  o/MarVborough,  and  of  th$ 
Cowrt  of  i^e%  Xihi«,  1899 ;  PriwA*  Corrwpon- 
dUnM  4  <^  l>^cknM  o^  UarOwtimaK  1838  ;  Cob- 
bett.  TarV^amtmUkT^  Hut. ;  W.  Wilson,  JAf*  of 
Dtfoo,  1830;  Lamberty,  MitMirm;  Tindal's  Re^ 
wm'»  Hut.  ofSng. ;  Swift's  works  (esp.  Journal  to 
SUilo,  JnoMry  mto  fh«  Comduet  oftk*  Lagt  MinU- 
trv,  and  Tkmuht*  on  tU  SUU0  of  the  Naium),  snd 
Tkt  History  o/the  Latt  Four  Tean  of  Qimou  Aniu, 
generally  ascribed  to  him,  axe  the  ablest  ex- 
preesion  of  the  T017  view;  sm  also  Toroj, 
Miwioirm;  and  Bolingbroke^  CorrMpondonoo. 

There  are  good  modem  histories  of  England 
dnxing  Queen  Anne's  reign,  by  Lord  Stanhope 
(1S70),  Mr.  Wyon  (1876),  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Burton 
(1880) ;  and  a  sketch  in  Mr.  Leol^'s  Uui.  of  the 
Bightmnth  CnOury.  For  Anne'a  personal  his- 
torj,  o$4  Miss  Strickland's  lAvot  of  the  Qusene  of 
■    "     *  [L.  C.  8.] 


Boleyn*  Qitben,  second  wife  of 
Henry    VIII.    (b.    1607,   d.  1636),  was   the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who  married 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.    She  was  in  her  youth  taken 
by  her  father  to  the  French  court,  but  re- 
turned in  1522.    She  is  described  as  a  little 
lively  brunette,  with  long  black  hair  and 
beautiful  eyes.     She  was  the  object  of  much 
dxrtation  in  the  English  court,  and  Henry 
VIII.,   beginning  from   idle    gallantry,  ad- 
vanced to  an  uncontrollable  passion  for  her. 
Honours    and   emoluments  were    showered 
upon  her  father.      At  last,  in  1627,  Henry 
VIII.  resolved  to  divorce  Catherine  that  he 
might  marry  Anne,  whom  he  lodged  magnifi- 
cently in  his  palace.    The  momentous  pro- 
ceedings to  obtain  a  divorce  were  entrusted  to 
the  charge  of  Wolsey,  and  when,  in  1529,  his 
failure  was  manifest,  his  fall  rapidly  followed. 
Henry  YIII.  still  pursued  his  effoits  to  obtain 
a  divorce,  and  meanwhile  went  about  the 
i-ountrr  in  company  with  Anne  Boleyn.  This 
createa  much  indignation  amongst  the  people, 
and  the  mode  of  life  of  the  King  and  Anne 
Boleyn  was  generally  regarded  as  dishonour- 
able.   The  vacillation  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 
had  lasted  too  long  for  his  firmness  to  be  euc- 
c(>«sfnl ;  when,  at  the  end  of  1532,  he  issued  a 
brief,  bidding  Henry  to  take  back  Catherine, 
and  forbidding  him  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn, 
Henry  Vill.  had  gone  too  far  to  retrace  his 
steps.    On  Jan.  25,  1533,  he  was  privately 
married,  and  the  new  Archbishop  (Cranmer) 
prtmocmiced  his  divorce  from  Catherine.    The 


maniage  with  Anne  was  then  avowed,  and 
confirmed  by  the  archbishop,  and  the  new 
queen  was  crowned  in  June.  On  Sept.  7  she 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Elizabeth.  But  Anne 
Bole3nDi  had  but  a  brief  enjoyment  of  the  posi- 
tion for  which  she  had  waited  so  long.  On 
January  7th,  1536,  Catharine  of  Aragon  died, 
and  Anne  Boleyn  could  not  conceal  her  delight. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  brought  into  the  world 
a  dead  child,  to  the  king's  great  disappoint- 
ment, as  he  wished  for  a  male  heir.  He  looked 
on  Anne's  conduct  with  suspicion.  The  light- 
heartedness  and  brilliancy  which  had  once 
attracted  him  now  seemed  to  be  culpable 
frivolity.  On  May-dav  the  king  abruptly 
left  some  games  at  which  he  was  present 
with  the  queen,  and  on  the  next  day  Anne 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  charge 
of  treason  and  adultery.  Her  brother,  Lord 
Rochford,  Sir  Henry  Norris,  Smeaton  a 
musician,  and  Brereton  and  Weston,  gentle- 
men of  the  bedchamber,  were  apprehended  as 
her  accomplices.  Smeaton  and  Norris  made 
some  confessions  of  guilt,  but  it  is  hard  to 
estimate  how  far  they  were  true.  That  Anne 
was  frivolous,  and  had  behaved  with  some 
indecorum,  may  be  admitted;  but  opinions 
must  continue  to  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  her 
guilt.  She  was  arraigned  before  a  commission 
of  twenty-seven  peers,  presided  over  by  the 
Duke  of  r^orfolk.  The  evidence  of  the  con- 
fessions was  regarded  as  sufficient  for  her  con- 
denmation.  (>anmer  was  induced  to  declare 
her  marriage  null  and  void,  and  on  May  19, 
1636,  Anne  Boleyn  was  beheaded. 

Calendar  of  State  Paoere  of  Htnru  7X77.,  with 
Mr.  Brewer's  Introd.  to  vol.  iv. ;  Fronde,  Hid. 
of  Bng. :  Strickland,  Ir«VM  of  the  Queene  of 
AtffUmd,  voL  iv. ;  Lingard,  Hitt.  of  Ena„  toL  t. 

[M.  C] 

Annet  Dauohtbr  of  Edward  IY.  (^  1476, 
d.  1611),  was  married  in  1496  to  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  son  of  the  £arl  of  Surrey,  by  whom 
she  had  one  son,  who  died  in  infancy. 


I,  Daughter  of  Richard,  I>ukb  mr 
York  {d.  1475),  was  married  first  to  Henry 
Hollana,  Duke  of  Exeter  (q.v.),  from  whom 
she  was  divorced,  and  secondly  to  Sir  Thomas 
St.  Leger. 

Axme  Ve^ville,  Quxbn  {b.  1454,  d.  1485), 

wife  of  Richard  I II., was  the  younger  daughter 
of  Richard  Neyille,  the  great  Earl  of  War- 
wick. In  1470  she  was  betrothed  (though  it 
is  doubtful  whether  she  was  actually  married) 
to  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  VI. 
After  Ms  death  at  Tewkesbury,  in  1471,  she 
was  sought  in  marriage  by  Richard,  then 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  Clarence,  who  had 
married  her  sister  Isabel,  strongly  opposed  the 
match,  and  disguised  her  as  a  cookmaid ;  but 
she  was  discovered  by  Richard,  married  to 
him  in  1473,  and  bore  him  a  son  in  1474.  In 
1483  she  was  crowned  queen  with  Richard. 
In  1484  her  young  son  died,  "an  unhappy 
death,*'  according  to  the  Continuator  of  tbo 
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Croyland  Chronicle;   and  the  queen  did  not 
long  Borvive  him,  dying  on  March  16,  1486. 

Cont.  Qrovi^f^^  Chron.  ;  the  C/mmteI«a  of  Boqb, 
Hall,  and  Holinahed :  Strioklaaid,  Qamm  of  Bng.. 
ii.  878.  [M.  C] 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  Qubbn  (b.  1367,  d. 

1394),  wife  of  Richard  II.,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.,  was  married  to  Richard 
in  1382.  Her  sweet  and  gentle  disposition 
earned  for  her  the  title  of  '<GkK)d  Queen 
Anne,"  and  her  influence  seems  to  have  had 
some  effect  in  mitigating  the  violence  and 
disorder  of  her  husband's  reig^.  It  is  said 
that  the  cruel  reprisals  taken  on  the  Kentish 
revolters  were  discontinued  at  her  inter- 
cession; and  that  the  quarrel  between  the 
king  and  the  citizens  of  London,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  riot  of  1392,  was  healed  by 
her  mediation.  In  one  instance  only  does  her 
influence  appear  to  have  been  bad.  She  took 
un  active  part  in  attempting  to  bring  about 
the  divorce  of  the  king's  favourite,  De  Vere, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  from  his  wife,  who  was  con- 
nected with  several  of  the  great  noble 
famiUes,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  one 
of  her  German  ladies,  "the  landgravine," 
as  Froissart  calls  her.  Anne  of  Bohemia 
was  said  to  be  well  versed  in  the  Bible,  and 
to  have  read  it  in  a  Bohemian  or  Ger- 
man version;  and  she  and  her  attendants, 
English  and  Bohemian,  looked  with  con- 
siderable favour  on  Wiclif  and  his  followers. 
The  proscriptions  of  the  "  merciless "  Par- 
liament of  1386  were  specially  directed 
against  the  queen's  attenoants,  and  King 
Richard  afterwards  declared,  at  the  trial  of 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  (see  State  TriaUf  vol.  i.) 
that  the  queen  was  three  hours  on  her  knees 
before  the  earl,  pleading  with  tears  for  the  life 
of  John  Galverley,  one  of  her  esquires.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  connection  between 
England  and  Bohemia,  brought  about  by 
Anne's  marriage,  must  have  done  much  to 
make  the  writings  of  Wiclif  better  known  on 
the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Germany. 

Walsingham,  Hi»t.  Anglic.,  ii.48, 119,  158,  kc. ; 
Striokland,  Qumiw  of  England,  L  S91.  ra  t  t  -i 

Anne  of  Bnrgondy  {d.  1432)  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Sans  Feur  and  sistei'  of 
Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  She 
was  married  in  1423  to  John,  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford (q.v.). 


of  Clevee,  Quben  {b.  1617,  d.  1557), 

fourth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  daughter 
of  John,  third  Duke  of  Cleves,  by  Mime, 
daughter  of  William,  Duke  of  Jiilich,  Berg, 
and  Ravensberg.  Anxious  to  secure  for  Eng- 
land the  goodwill  of  the  Schmalcaldic  League, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  after  the  death  of  Jane 
Seymour,  ^proposed  to  Henry  an  alliance  with 
the  German  Protestant  princes  by  means  of  a 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves ;  and  the  king, 
who  was  greatiy  pleased  with  a  portrait 
he  received  of  lus  intended  bride,  willingly 
lent     himself     to     Cromwell's    proposition. 


Landing  at  Deal  Dec.  27,  1539,  Anne  pro- 
ceeded to  Rochester,  where  Henry  first  saw 
her.  Her  person,  however,  failed  altogether 
to  come  up  to  the  expectations  he  had 
formed  from  her  portrait.  He  called  a 
council  to  consider  if  there  was  any  possi- 
bility of  getting  out  of  the  marriage  en- 
ppigement  to  her  without  involving  himself 
in  a  quarrel  with  her  family.  A  sort  of  prior 
contract  between  Anne  and  Francis,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  was,  however,  the  only 
respectable  objection  to  the  marriage  that 
could  be  raised ;  and  this,  when  named  to  the 
Duke  of  Cleves's  ambassadors,  was  completely 
disposed  of  bv  an  offer  on  their  part  to  pro- 
duce a  formal  renunciation  of  the  contract. 
Henr^  was  therefore  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  distasteful  marriage,  which  was  celebrated 
at  Greenwich  on  January  6,  1540.  For  a 
time  Henry  was  able  to  treat  his  queen  with 
a  fair  show  of  respect ;  but  after  the  execution 
of  Cromwell,  the  original  proposer  of  the 
marriage,  he  sought  no  longer  to  conceal  his 
feeling  of  aversion  for  her.  The  marriage 
was  finally  annulled,  and  the  decision 
to  that  effect  duly  ratified  by  Parliament, 
on  three  grounds,  viz.  (1)  that  she  had  been 
previously  contracted  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine ; 
(2)  that  he,  Henry,  had  not  inwardly  given  his 
consent ;  (3)  that  the  marriage  had  never  been 
consummated.  As  some  consolation  to  Anne 
for  this  loss  of  position,  it  was  arranged  that 
she  should  be  treated  as  an  adopted  sister,  and 
that  she  should  enjoy  the  honours  of  precedence 
next  to  the  queen  and  the  king's  daughter. 
These  terms,  and  the  further  promise  of  an 
annual  settlement  pf  £3,000,  procured  Anne's 
willing  assent  to  the  proposed  divorce.  She 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  Ekigland, 
where  she  died  at  her  palace  of  Chelsea,  July 
16,  1557.  By  Queen  Mary's  orders  her  fune- 
ral was  solemnised  in  Westminster  Abbey 
with  regal  splendour. 

Btiype,  Htmoriolt;  Fronde,  Hist.  o^King. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Anne  of  Denmark,  Quben  {b.  1575 jd. 
1619),  wife  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of 
England,  was  the  second  daughter  of  Frederick 
II.,  King  of  Denmark,  and  was  married  to 
James  in  1589.  She  seems  to  have  been  at 
one  time  a  strong  fioman  Catholic,  and  at  her 
coronation  as  Queen  of  England  refused  to 
receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  English  Church.  But  she  took  little  part 
in  politics,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
quickly  found  it  was  useless  to  hope  for  any- 
thing from  her.  With  the  exception  of 
some  occasional  interference  in  the  cause 
of  a  favonrite,  she  seems  to  have  contented 
herself  with  entertaining  the  king  and  his 
courtiers  with  balls  and  masques.  She  was 
never  on  very  good  terms  with  her  husband, 
and  took  great  delight  in  making  him  jealous 
and  exposing  him  to  ridicule.  She  is  reported 
to  have  been  on  rather  intimate  terms  both 
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with  the  Earl  of  Munay,  who  waa  asaaaainated 

(it  ia  aaggeated  with  the  king's  oonniTance) 

by  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  and  with  Alexander 

Rathven,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who 

met  with  a  similar  fate.    The  pleaaantest  fact 

that  is  recorded  about  her  is  her  intercession  for 

Sir  Walter  Kaleigh's  life.     Her  character  has 

been  very  differently  represented,  but  perhaps 

Hume's  estimate,  that  she  was  '*a  woman 

eminent  neither  for  her  vices  nor  her  virtues," 

is  on  the  whole  the  fairest  one. 

Strickland,  Q^mmi*  of  Sna. ;  Jesse,  M«m.    0/ 
tk«  SluorU;  Aikin,  Ooiyiri  ofJamm  I. 


Case,  The  (1743),  arose  out 
of  a  diaputed^daim  to  the  honours  and  estates 
of  the  Angleeey  peerage.  Boon  after  the 
aasiunption  of  the  title  by  Richard,  sixth  earl, 
James  Annealey,  who  professed  to  be  the  son 
of  Lord  Altham,  elder  brother  of  the  earl, 
laid  daim  to  the  title  and  estates.  The 
elainiant,  who  was  popularly  known  as  "the 
unfortunate  young  nobleman,'*  stated  that  he 
had  been  kidnapped  in  infancy  by  bis  uncle* s 
orders,  and  sent  to  the  American  colonies. 
On  November  11,  1743,  he  commenced  an 
actioii  against  his  uncle  in  the  Irish  Court  of 
Exchequer.  The  result  of  the  trial  (which 
was  said  to  have  been  the  longest  known  up  to 
that  time)  was  that  he  gained  a  verdict,  but 
made  no  further  effort  to  obtain  his  title.  On 
the  death  of  Richard,  sixth  earl,  in  1761,  the 
right  of  his  son  Arthur  to  succeed  him  was 
disputed.  The  Irish  House  of  Lords  confirmed 
his  title.  The  English  House  of  Lords,  how- 
ever, held  that  the  earldom  of  Anglesey  had 
expired  with  the  father  of  this  nobleman, 
who,  however,  continued  to  sit  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  as  Visoount  Yalentia,  and  was 
aubaequently  created  Earl  of  Mountmorris. 

»cU  TVial«,  xriL  1189,  fto. ;  QeniUmmC%  Hogo- 
▼oLziii. 


Caae  (1719)  produced  an 
important  constitutional  dispute  between  the 
fiogliah  and  the  Irish  Houses  of  Lords.  A 
suit  for  the  possession  of  certain  lands  in 
Kildare,  between  Hester  Sherlock  and  Maurice 
Annesley,  had  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
latter  l^  the  Irish  Court  of  Exchequer.  On 
appeal,  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  reversed  the 
deoaion.  This  might  have  been  considered 
final;  but  Annesley  appealed  to  the  English 
House  of  Lords,  who  affirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  ordered 
Annealey  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  estate. 
The  court  made  an  order  accordingly,  but 
the  Sheriff  of  Ealdare  refused  to  execute  it. 
He  waa  thereupon  fined  £1,200,  and  brought 
hia  ease  before  the  Irish  House  of  Lords. 
Thai  body  resolved,  after  taking  the  opinions 
of  the  judges,  that  the  final  right  of  appeal 
from  the  Irish  courts  lay  with  them,  and 
ordned  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  into 
eosfcody  for  acting  on  the  decision  of  the 
EngUih  House.  The  latter,  however,  caused 
a  Bill  to  be  brought  in  (which  passed  by  a 
majority  of  63),  asserting  the  inferior  position 


of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  and  depriving 

it  of  all  appellant  jurisdiction  whatsoever. 

This  Act  was  a  mere  stretch  of  power,  for  the 

Irish  Lords  had  frequently  entertained  both 

writs  of  error  and  appeals  in  equity. 

Parltamaitary  UUA,,  yii.  642 ;  Halhua,  Coiuf . 
Hut.,  v.,  chsp.  zTiii. ;  Leckj,  RiA.  of  lin^.,  ii. 
41^. 

AjUlllitiatt  are  certain  sums  of  money 
paid  yearly,  and  are  charged  upon  the  person 
or  personaJ  estate  of  the  individual  from  whom 
they  are  due.  If  an  annuity  is  charged 
upon  real  estate  it  is  called  a  rent  charge. 
Before  the  reign  of  Arnie  the  annuities 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  crown  as 
a  reward  for  services  performed,  or  for  other 
reasons,  had  been  charged  upon  the  heredi- 
tary revenues,  and  it  had  been  held  that  the 
king  had  power,  in  law,  to  bind  his  successors. 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  an  Act  was 
passed  to  restrain  the  alienation  of  anv  por- 
tion of  the  hereditary  revenues  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  life  of  the  reigning  sovereign ; 
so  that  it  became  the  practice  to  re-grant 
annuities  and  pensions  at  the  beginning 
of  a  fresh  reign.  On  the  establishment  of  a 
civil  list  under  George  III.,  government 
annuities  were  charged  on  it  instead  of  on 
the  hereditary  revenues ;  and  the  indiscrimi- 
nate granting  of  pensions  by  the  crown  was 
checked  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1 782,  the  Iri^h 
annuities  being  regulated  in  1793,  and  the 
Scotch  in  1810.  In  1837  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  grant  pensions  was  restricted  to 
£1,200  a  year,  and  to  **sach  persons  as  have 
just  claims  on  the  royal  beneficence."  The 
system  of  granting  annuities  as  a  political 
bribe,  which  had  been  much  in  favour 
under  the  Stuarts,  was  done  away  with  in 
1705,  when  holders  of  government  annuities 
were  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment, though  the  Act  was  occasionally  evaded 
by  the  granting  of  secret  pensions.  The  sys- 
tem of  raising  government  loans  by  means  of 
annuities  be^n  in  1692,  when  the  "  Million 
Act"  empowered  the  raising  of  that  sum  for 
the  expenses  of  the  French  war  by  means  of 
a  tontine  annuity,  and  several  similar  statutes 
were  passed  during  the  war  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  During  the  Austrian  Succession  and 
Seven  Years*  Wars,  government  annuities  were 
frequently  granted  by  way  of  bonus  or  pre- 
mium to  the  subscribers  01  government  loans. 
In  1773  a  measure  was  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  under  the  auspices  of 
Burke,  to  enable  the  working  classes  to 
invest  their  savings  in  the  purchase 
of  deferred  annuities,  hut  it  was  rejected 
by  the  Lords.  In  1779  the  government 
was  authorised  to  raise  £7,000,000  by  an- 
nuity. **The  government  of  that  period," 
says  Mr.  "Walford,  "was  driven  to  great 
extremities  for  raising  money ;  nearly  evenr 
session  one  or  two  Annuity  Acts  were  passed, 
generally  accompanied  by  a  lottery."  Acts 
were  passed  on  the  subject  in  1808,  1817,  and 
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1853;  the  last  named,  besides  consolidating 
and  amending  the  law  on  government  annui- 
ties, inaugurated  the  system  of  granting 
annuities  for  small  amounts  through  the 
medium  of  Savings  Banks. 

Maj,  Cond,  Hi$L  ;  Walford'i  UkMrnromu  CyeUh 
pcpdia  oontsins  an  elaborate  and  axhaastiTe 
aitiole,  embracing  both  public  and  oriTate  aa- 
nnitiee.  Statutes  4  W.  ft  M.,  c.  3;  19Qeo.  III., 
0. 18;  48'Oeo.  IIL,  o.  142 ;  16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  45. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

AnselllL,  St.  {b.  1033,  <f.  1109),  Archbishop 
of  CSanterbury,  was  bom  at  or  near  Aosta.  His 
father,  a  vaasal  of  Maurienne,  was  a  man  of 
some  wealth  and  position,  but  of  unthrifty 
habits  and  violent  temper.  When  only  fifteen 
Ansehn  ardently  desired  to  enter  the  monastic 
life,  but  his  father  refvsed  his  consent.  A 
severe  illness  did  not  soften  the  old  man,  and 
when  his  mother's  death  removed  the  last 
barrier  to  the  father's  tyranny,  Anselm  crossed 
the  Alps  with  a  single  attendant  to  seek  a 
career  and  escape  his  father's  oppression.  He 
spent  three  years  in  Burgundy,  and  was  thence 
attracted  to  Normandy.  After  a  sojourn  at 
Avranches,  where  Lanfranc  had  once  taught, 
Anselm  removed  to  Bee,  now  flourishing 
under  Lanfranc  as  prior.  After  a  severe  course 
of  study  and  discipline  he  took  the  vows,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven.  Three  years  kiter  he  was 
elected  prior  on  Lanfranc  removing  to  Caen. 
His  administration  made  Bee  inferior  only  to 
Cluny  in  general  repute  and  superior  to  it  in 
learning.  Not  only  did  Bee  turn  out  great 
scholars, but  Anselm  infused  a  high  intellectual 
tone  into  the  whole  monastexy.  He  now  pub- 
lished his  famous  Protlogum  and  Monologiofiy 
and  in  1078,  when  Herlwin  died,  was  made 
abbot.  This  office  led  to  several  visits  to  Eng- 
land, to  look  after  the  estates  Bee  had  obtaineid 
from  the  Conqueror.  These  visits  made  him 
widelyknown  among  all  classes  of  Englishmen. 
He  renewed  his  connection  with  Lan^nc,now 
archbishop,  became  acquainted  with  Eadmer 
of  Canterbury,  his  future  biographer,  and 
established  cordial  relations  with  Earl  Hugh 
of  Chester.  He  had  a  good  word  to  say  for 
Englirii  saints  like  Alphege  when  Lanfranc 
denied  their  claims  to  martyrdom.  Lanfranc 
died  in  1089,  and  everyone  recognised  in 
Anselm  the  one  man  who  could,  as  at  Bee, 
continue  Lanfranc's  work  and  keep  William 
II.  in  check.  But  William  kept  the  see  vacant 
four  years,  to  secure,  with  the  rich  temporali- 
ties, freedom  from  unpleasant  advice.  In  1092 
Anselm  again  visited  England,  very  unwil- 
lingly, lest  he  should  be  accused  of  ambition, 
but  overcome  at  last  by  the  importunity  for 
spiritual  consolation  of  Earl  Hugh,  now 
very  ill.  Anselm  was  still  in  England  when 
a  sudden  illness  stirred  Rufus's  sluggish  con- 
science, and  he  resolved  to  atone  for  his  past 
crimes  by  making  the  Abbot  of  Bee  lut^h- 
bishop.  Anselm  was  almost  dragged  before 
the  sick  king's  bed,  and  after  a  show  of  resis- 
tance, ludicrous  if  not  sincere,  was  positively 


forced  to  accept  the  office.  But  if  archbishop 
he  would  maintain  all  the  rights  of  his  church. 
Only  on  William's  promise  to  resign  the  tem- 
poralities, to  listen  to  Ansekn's  ad^ace  in  things 
spiritual,  and  to  acknowledge  Urban  II.  instead 
of  the  imperial  anti-Pope  Clement,  did  he 
submit  to  consecration  (Dec.  4, 1093}.  William 
soon  recovered,  relapsed  into  his  old  ways, 
and  quarrelled  with  Anselm.  Anselm's  pre- 
sent of  600  marks  was  scornfully  rejected  as 
inadequate.  His  desire  for  the  convocation 
of  a  council  to  check  the  tide  of  profligacy 
and  profanity  was  equally  unheeded.  At  last 
William's  refusal  to  acknowledge  Urban,  or 
to  allow  Ansehn  to  go  to  Eome  to  receive  the 
pallium  from  that  Pope,  led  to  a  definite  rup- 
ture. The  Great  Council  of  Rockingham  failed 
to  make  Anselm  give  way  to  William;  but 
the  king  ended  the  dispute  himself  by  secretly 
acknowledging  Urban,  and  getting  from  him 
Anselm's  pallium.  The  fresh  difficulty  of 
Anselm's  refusal  to  accept  it  from  lay  hands 
was  got  over  by  his  taking  it  himself  from  the 
high  altar  of  his  cathedral.  But  within  a 
year  William  brought  him  before  the  Curia 
Regis  on  a  charge  of  inadequately  fulfilling 
his  feudal  obligations  in  the  Welsh  war. 
Anselm  now  appealed  to  the  Pope,  wrung 
from  Rufus  a  licence  to  travel,  ana  left  Eng- 
land in  October,  1097.  William  at  once  seized 
on  the  estates  of  his  see.  At  Rome,  Anselm 
soon  found  that  Urban,  though  very  friendly, 
was  too  wary  to  quarrel  with  the  English 
king.  While  in  Italy  he  took  part  in  two 
councils.  At  Bari  he  defended  the  double 
Procession  against  the  Greeks.  At  the 
Lateran  he  shared  in  excommunicating  all 
concerned  with  the  sin  of  lay  investiture. 
Tired  of  fruitless  waiting,  Anselm  left  Italy 
in  the  early  summer  of  10^9,  and  lived  chiefly 
at  Lyons,  till  William's  death  and  Henr^^'s 
need  of  friends  recalled  him  from  exile.  But 
though  Heury  had  urged  Anselm's  immediate 
return,  he  required  him  before  long  to  renew 
his  homage,  and  be  again  "invested"  with 
his  archbishopric.  Thus  the  investiture  con- 
test at  last  crossed  over  into  England,  but 
was  conducted  in  a  spirit  different  from  that 
displayed  by  Gregory  VTI.  and  Henry  IV. 
Anselm  absolutely  refused  to  yield;  Henry 
insisted  on  prerogative  and  precedent ;  but 
king  and  prelate  always  treated  each  other 
wiUi  the  utmost  courte^.  An  agreement  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Irope  led  only  to  Pas* 
chal  II.'s  strong  support  of  Anselm ;  and  as 
Henry  would  not  give  way,  the  primate  went 
into  exile  a  second  time,  in  1103.  In  1105 
Anselm  felt  compelled  to  threaten  excom- 
munication, but  his  ultimatum  led  to  an  inter- 
view and  reconciliation  with  Henry,  when 
the  famous  compromise  was  devised  which 
half  a  generation  later  was  accepted  at  Worms 
by  Pope  and  Emperor.  In  1106  Anselm 
returned.  He  gave  canonical  consecration  to 
the  bishops  irregularly  appointed  during  the 
rupture,  and  efficiently  aided  Henry  against 
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the  feudalists.  He  found  time  to  oompoee 
a  trestise  on  the  Agreement  of  Gnce  and 
Predestination  with  Free  Will.  He  died 
April  21,  1109,  aged  seventy-six,  and  was 
buried  next  to  Laufranc  at  Canterbury.  Not 
till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  did 
he  reoeiye  formal  canonisation  from  the 
worst  of  popes,  Alexander  VI. ;  but  long 
before  this  Dante  had  placed  him  in  paradise 
among  the  greatest  saints  of  Christendom. 
Anselm's  personal  chaiucter  was  lofty  and 
pore.  But  the  saint  in  private  life  was  also 
a  churchman  and  a  politician  of  high  rank, 
the  saccessf ul  governor  of  a  great  abbey  and 
greater  see,  and  the  author  of  the  investiture 
compromise.  He  represented  the  highest 
ideals  of  medieval  Chnstendom.  His  contest 
with  William  and  Henry  was  to  him  a 
atruggle  for  principle  and  divine  law  against 
mere  force  and  worldliness.  That  it  involved 
the  subordination  of  budding  nationality  to 
dying  cosmopolitanism,  the  subjection  of  the 
state  to  a  spiritual  tyranny  as  ruthless  as  that 
of  William,  could  not  be  seen  by  Anselm. 

As  the  precursor  of  at  least  one  side  of 
scholastic  philosophy,  Anselm  has  an  equal 
claim  to  fame.  Although  his  unsystematic  trea- 
tises became  unduly  neglected  when  brought 
into  competition  with  the  vast  and  methodical 
tractates  of  the  later  schoolmen,  he,  more 
than  anyone  else,  gave  that  impulse  to  justify 
Scripture  and  the  Church  by  reason  and 
dialectic,  which  was  the  dominant  idea  of  the 
most  characteristic  school  of  medisaval  philo- 
sophy. In  the  MonoloffioH,  he  tried  to 
**  elicit  from  the  necessity  of  reason,  without 
the  aid  of  Scripture,  the  idea  of  God  and  the 
real  foundation  of  it,"  by  recourse  to  the 
Platonic  theory  of  "  ideas,'*  as  expressed  by 
St.  Augustine.  In  the  Froalogion  he  pur- 
sues the  same  line  still  further,  and  anti- 
cipates Descartes'  famous  principle  '*  that  the 
idea  of  God  in  the  human  mind  necessarily 
involves  the  reality  of  that  idea."  His  Cur 
Ifeus  Homo  attempts  to  establish  a  logical 
and  rational  theory  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
has  profoundly  influenced  all  subsequent 
speculation  on  that  subject.  His  crude 
realism  passed  away  with  the  advent  of  more 
systematic  thinking,  but  the  impulse  he  gave 
remained  permanent. 

Tlie  best  editions  of  Anselm'a  works  are  those 
of  Dom  Oerberon  (Pans,  1675)  and  Mifme 
(Patrol09»<B  Cwrtu»  CorKflttvun).  Cur  Deiu  Homo 
has  been  tnuial&ted  into  English  (Oxford,  1858), 
aad  the  MoiuAogion  and  Proelogion  into  French, 
with  conunents,  in  BonchittA's  Bationalfgnu 
CkriUoti  (Paris,  1842).  Some  of  the  Mtdiiationa 
have  been  done  into  English  by  Dr.  Pnsey. 

Eadmer's  Viia  AnMimi  and  Higtcria  NoveUa 
(printed  in  Migne,  Patrolog.t  t.  IfiO)  are  onr  great 
eoaroes  for  the  personal  and  political  career  of 
anselm.  After  1068  his  history  is  the  history  of 
tibe  time,  and  mneh  therefore  can  he  got  from 
the  general  authorities  for  the  period.  They 
are  rally  and  elaboratelv  worked  np  in  Mr. 
Freeman's  WiUinm  Bv/w.  Dean  Church's 
S«mt  AnaAm  is  the  best  general  account  of  him 
in  i?i»g^«i»,  better  than  that  ia  Dean  Hook's 


of  (kt  Archbishopo  of  Caniti^mTy,  Choxeh'e 
preface  enumerates  the  chief  modem  works  on 
Anselm.  Professor  Hasse's  An$«lm  von  CanUr- 
btftry  is  fnll  and  oarefal.  Professor  Franck's 
work  is  shorter  and  more  meagre.  M.  Charles 
de  IMmosat's  Saint  Anaeimo  i»  CantorMry  is  of 
great  importance.  There  are  other  accounts  by 
Mohler,  Saisset,  and  Montalembert  An  elabo- 
rate, though  not  altogether  satisfactory,  Lifo  has 
been  published  (1883)  by  Mr.  M.  Snle. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Anson,  Georob,  Ist  Baron  (b.  1697, 
d.  1761),  in  1716  became  second  lieutenant 
of  H.M.S.  SampahirCy  and  during  the  two 
following  years  sailed  under  Admiral 
Byng  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1724 
he  attained  the  rank  of  post  -  captain. 
He  visited  South  Carolina,  and  founded 
the  town  of  Anson  (1733^.  In  1740  he  was 
despatched  with  six  vessels  to  sail  round  Gape 
Horn  and  rifle  the  shores  of  Peru.  Beset  by 
terrible  storms,  he  appointed  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez  as  a  rendezvous  for  his  ships. 
Next  scurvy  broke  out  The  vessels  at  length 
arrived  at  the  island,  except  the  Wager,  wluch 
was  wrecked.  The  Spanish  fleet  sent  to 
attack  them  was  driven  back  into  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  catch  the 
Spanish  treasure  ship,  Anson  sailed  westward 
from  America  with  the  Centuriofiy  his  sole 
remaining  ship,  and  arrived  at  Spithead  in 
June,  1744,  after  an  absence  of  three  years 
and  nine  months,  during  which  he  had  cir* 
cumnavisated  the  globe.  He  was  at  once 
appointed  Hear-Admiral  of  the  Blue  and 
Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty.  In  1746 
he  was  made  Vice-Admiral.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  commanded  the  Channel 
squadron,  and  defeated  De  la  Jonqui^re  off 
Cape  Finisterre.  For  this  exploit  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  In  1749  he  became 
Vice -Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
1751  First  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty. 
He  commanded  at  the  descent  on  Cher- 
bourg in  1758.  Anson's  talents  were  of  a 
rather  mediocre  order,  and  scarcely  bore  a 
proportion  to  the  honours  and  success  he 
attained.  He  was  dull  and  somewhat  un- 
ready in  business,  so  that  it  was  said  of  him 
after  his  famous  expedition  that  he  had  been 
roimd  the  world  but  never  in  it.  He  was, 
however,  a  man  of  great  courage,  coolness, 
and  determination. 

Waldegrave,  Jffnunrt;   Anson's  Foya^s,  com- 

failed  from  his  papers  soon  after  his  retnm  in 
74i,  and  frequently  reprinted ;  D.  L.  Puxris, 
Englith  Circumnavigator*,  1874. 

Anstrathery  Sir  Robert  (6.  1768,  d, 
1809),  was  quartermaster-general  to  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby's  army  in  Egj'pt,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1800.  In  1808  he  went  to  Portugal 
with  the  reinforcements  for  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley^s  division,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Vimiera,  in  command  of  a  brigade.  In 
the  subsequent  campaign  of  this  year  he  com- 
manded the  rear-guard  of  Sir  John  Moore*s 
army  during  the  retreat.  He  died  of  exhaus- 
tion and  &itigue,  brought  on  by  his  exertions 
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during  the  campaign,  the  daj  after  the  army 
arrived  at  Corunna,  and  was  buried  at  that 
city  by  the  side  of  his  commander. 
K»pier,  P«ntn««Iar  War, 

Anti-Com-Irtiw  League.     [Corn 

Laws.] 

Antitfliay  the  most  important  of  the 
Leewardlslands,  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1493.  In  1632  an  English  settlement  was 
founded  in  the  island  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner, 
a  further  influx  of  colonists  from  Britain 
taking  place  in  1663,  in  which  year  a  grant  of 
the  island  was  made  to  Lord  Willoughby.  In 
1666  it  was  ravaged  by  a  French  expedition  ' 
from  Martinique,  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Breda, 
in  the  same  year,  was  formally  ceded  to  Britain. 
In  1710  an  insurrection  caused  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  governor,  Colonel  Park,  took 
place,  and  the  governor  was  slain ;  in  1737  a 
proposed  rebellion  of  the  negroes  was  crashed 
before  it  came  to  anything.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  1834  was  effected 
without  any  of  the  disturbances  which  took 
place  in  Jamaica.  In  1871  Antigua  became 
part  of  the  Federation  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  govemor-in-chief ; 
even  before  that  date  it  was  a  representative 
colony,  its  affairs  being  administered  by  a 
governor,  a  legislative  council  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and  an  elective  legislative  assem- 
bly of  fourteen  members. 

B.  Edwards,  Hiat.  qf  Wut  Indim ;  B.  X.  Mar- 
tin, Hi«t.  qf  U«  British  Cohnim,  vol.  ii. 

Anti-Jaoolim,  The,  was  a  magazine 
established  in  Nov.,  1797,  and  brought  out 
weekly  until  the  following  July,  under  the 
editorship  of  William  Gifford.  The  object 
of  the  paper  was  mainly  political,  being  in- 
tended to  satirise  the  Jacobin  principles  of 
the  Fox  section  of  the  Whigs.  The  most 
distinguished  of  its  contributors  were  John 
Hookham  Frere  and  George  Canning,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated story  of  the  "  Needy  Knife  Grinder." 
Though  its  object  was  political,  it  contained 
much  parody  of  the  literature  of  the  day, 
especially  of  Southey  and  Darwin,  both  of 
whom  afforded  fertile  subjects  for  Canning's 
wit.  The  Anti-Jaeobin  as  at  first  projected 
had  but  a  short  life.  The  first  number  was 
published  Nov.  20,  1707,  and  the  last  on  July 
9  in  the  following  year.  It  was,  however, 
continued  on  a  new  plan,  with  less  of  a  political 
and  more  of  a  literary  character,  until  1818. 
Some  of  the  papers  that  appeared  in  it  have 
frequently  be«n  reprinted. 

Anti-Slavery  Aesociatioii.  [Si^vb 
Tradb.] 

Antrinit  Albxandsr  Mactx)nnbll,  3&d 
Eahl  of  (b.  1615,  d.  1699),  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  an  active  supporter  in  Ireland 
of  James  II.  after  the  Revolution.  He  was 
sent  with  1,200  men  to  occupy  Londonderry, 
but  the  inhabitants  shut  the  gates  in  his 


face,  and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to 
Coleraine.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  his 
cavalry  fled,  without  striking  a  blow,  before 
the  enemy.  Lord  Antrim  was  attainted  of 
high  treason,  but  was  subsequently  included 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
and  his  honours  and  estates  were  restored  to 
him. 

AntriBip  Randal  Macdonnell,  Marquis 

OF  (d.  1682),  was  employed  in  1641  to  gain  over 

the  Irish  army,  and  he  greatly  ingratiated 

himself  with  the  Catholics.   Though  a  Catholic 

and  a  Cavalier,  he  was  eager  to  fight  the  Ulster 

rebels,  and  offered  his  aid  to  Monroe,  who, 

however,  treacherously  seized  him,  and  kept 

him  a   prisoner  for  eight  months,  when  he 

escaped,  joined  Owen  0*Neil,  and  became  one 

of  the  Kilkenny  Council,  pretending  that  he 

would  bring   10,000  men   over  to  England. 

The   1,600  men  under  Kolkitto  who  joined 

Montrose  in  1 644  were  sent  by  him .   Clarendon 

says  of- him  that  he  was  a  narrow-minded  and 

vain  man,  and  aspired  to  supplant  Ormonde  aa 

a  commander,  though  wholly  unfit  for  the  post. 

Clarendon,  Hist  of  ihs  BfMlion;    Froade, 
£ny.  m  Ireland. 

Antw^rpf  1'hb  Surrbndbb  of  (1706), 
was  an  important  advantage  for  the  allies 
in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The 
town  was  the  key  to  the  Scheldt  fortresses, 
and  in  fact  commanded  the  whole  of  Brabant 
and  West  Flanders.  "  It  might  otherwise 
be  described,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  "as  repre- 
senting in  enlargement  the  relation  of  its  own 
citadel  to  the  minor  fortified  works  attached 
to  its  walls,  since  it  was  the  centre  of  converg- 
ence to  a  group  of  fortified  towns  bound  to  it 
by  an  apparatus  of  dykes  and  canals."  Marl- 
borough was  so  convinced  of  its  importance 
that  he  termed  his  plans  against  it  *'  the 
great  design."  The  fortress  had  previously 
been  occupied  by  Boufflers,  who  h&d  driven 
Opdam  from  it.  After  the  battle  of  Ramillies, 
Cadogan  was  sent  to  summon  the  town. 
Marlborough  awaited  the  news  with  anxiety, 
as  a  siege  would  cause  great  delay.  The  in- 
habitants were,  however,  to  a  man  in  favour 
of  their  new  king,  and  the  French  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  g^ve  up  the  town.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  war  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  allies. 

Coxe,   Marlborough ;  BtntoB,  B^i^n  t^  Qii««ii 
Amis;  Wyon^  Beign  of  Ann: 

Antwerp,  Expedition  against  (1809). 
[Walchsbin  Expedition.] 

Appa  Sallib  was  the  nephew  of  Ragojee 
Bhonsmh  [MAHiiATTAslon  whose  death  (1816) 
he  became  regent  of  Nagpore,  in  consequence 
of  the  idiotcy  of  the  heir,  Passwajce.  ^eing 
opposed  by  a  powerful  faction  in  tiie  court  and 
scnana,  he  turned  to  the  English,  and  a  sub- 
sidiary treaty  was  concluded  May  27,  1816, 
which  provided  that  a  force  of  6,000  infantry, 
and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  together  with  the 
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due  proportion  of  artillery,  should  be  subsi- 
diied  by  the  N«gpore  state  at  an  expense  of 
deren  lacs  and  a  half  per  annum ;  and  that  the 
rajah  should  engage  in  no  foreign  negotiation 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  British  govem- 
ment.  On  Feb.  1,  1817,  Passwajee  was  stran- 
gled by  order  of  Appa  Sahib,  who  immediately 
mounted  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Madajee 
Bhonalah.  Anxious  to  be  freed  from  de- 
pendence, he  entered  into  the  Mahratta 
confederacy  against  the  English,  while  pro- 
fessing the  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the 
latter.  On  hearing  of  the  attack  made  on 
Mr.  Elphinstone  by  Bajee  Kao  on  Not.  6, 
he  inreighed  against  such  perfidy  in  very 
strong  terms,  though  at  the  same  time  he  was 
preparing  his  resources  for  a  treacherous 
attack  on  the  English  residency.  This 
actually  took  place  soon  after,  and  was 
followed  by  the  gallant  defence  of  the  Tula- 
buldee  hiUs  by  the  British  against  the 
forces  of  the  rajah,  which  terminated  in  his 
complete  defeat.  On  Dec  16  the  Resident 
was  able  to  require  the  rajah  to  surrender 
at  discretion,  on  the  understanding  that  his 
throne  would  be  restored  to  him.  He  was 
restored  to  his  dignities  Jan.  8,  1818;  but 
again  proving  treacherous,  was  once  more 
dethroned,  and  died  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty 
of  Rnnjeet  Singh. 

Mffl,  Hiat.  0/  India  (WUsob'i  ed.),  vilL,  oh. 
iv.— ix. 

Appeal  of  Treason.    [Treason.] 

Appeals  to  Some.    [Papacy.] 

AppeUaate,  or  iKnrds  Appellant, 

was  the  name  given  to  the  nobles  who 
in  1387  "  appealed"  of  treason  Richard  II.'s 
ministers,  De  Vere,  Keville,  De  la  Pole, 
Treailian,  and  Brember.  When  it  was  known 
that  the  king,  with  the  aid  of  his  supporters 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  the  citizens 
of  London,  was  attempting  to  resume  the  full 
exercise  of  his  authority,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  the  commission  forced  on 
him  the  previous  year,  the  Buke  of  Gloucester, 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  marched  to 
London,  and  compelled  him  (Not.  17)  to 
receive  a  petition  of  complaint  against  the 
royal  counsellors.  On  this  proceeding  he 
immediately  fled.  The  Appellants  exhibited 
the  bill  of  impeachment  in  the  Parliament 
which  met  in  Feb.,  1388,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  the  judges,  it  was  carried.  Three 
of  the  ministers  had  already  escaped  from 
the  kingdom;  but  Treailian  and  Brember 
were  arrested  and  put  to  death.  The  Appel- 
lants were  five  in  number — the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Notting- 
ham, Warwick,  and  Arundel.  [Richasd  11. ; 
Glovcbstbk,  TnoMAs,  Duxa  of.] 

Ainpellate  Jvziediotion  is  **the  ju- 
risdiction eocerdsed  by  a  court  of  justice  at 
the  instance  of  a  penon  oompUdning  of  the 


decision  of  another  court  called,  in  reference 
to  the  court  of  appeal,  the  court  below."  Be- 
fore the  Korman  Conquest  no  suit  could  be 
carried  to  a  higher  tribunal  until  it  had  been 
first  heard  in  the  Hundred  Court;  thence 
an  appeal  lay  to  the  Shire  Moot,  and  thence 
to  the  Witenagemot,  which  was  the  final  court 
of  appeal.  Under  the  Norman  kings,  appeals 
were  decided  in  the  Curia  Regis ;  while  the  ap- 
peal  from  the  ordinary  law  courts  under  Henry 
II.  lay  to  the  sovereign  as  the  source  of 
justice,  and  to  the  Ccneilium  Ordinarium,  By 
degrees,  however,  petitions  for  redress  were 
addressed  to  the  Chancellor  rather  than  the 
king;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  constituted  as  a  Court 
of  Equity,  but  not  of  appeal.  The  Coneiiium 
Ordinarium  (and  not  the  Commune  Coneiiium) 
was  for  long  the  only  court  of  appeal ;  by 
degrees  its  appellate  jurisdiction  passed  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  whose  power  to  hear 
common  law  appeals  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. In  1661,  however,  in  the  famous 
case  of  Shirley  v.  Fapg^  the  Commons  denied 
that  the  Lords  could  hear  appeals  from 
equity;  but  this  right,  first  asserted  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  has  never  been  attacked 
since.  In  1368,  the  Court  of  Exehtquer 
Chambir  was  created  as  an  intermediate 
court  of  appeal  between  the  Common  Law 
Courts  and  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  powers 
of  this  court  were  extended  in  1686,  and 
reconstituted  in  1831.  Under  Henry  VIII., 
appeals  irom  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to 
Rome  were  forbidden  under  the  penalty  of 
prannunire,  and  appeals  from  the  arch- 
bishops' courts  were  declared  to  lie  to  the 
king  in  Chancery,  who  was  to  appoint  Lords 
Delegatet  of  AppeaU  to  hear  appeals  from  the 
Adimralty,  ecclesiastical,  and  baronial  courts. 
In  1832  this  appellate  jurisdiction  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  JTudicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  By  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature Act  (36  k  37  Vict.,  c.  60)  of  1873,  the 
appellate  functions  of  this  committee,  and  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  were  trans- 
f exred  to  the  High  Court  of  Appeal  constituted 
by  that  Act,  with  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
aU  courts  of  common  law  and  equity,  and 
from  the  Palatine  Courts  of  Durham  and  Lan- 
caster. The  final  appeal  was  still  left  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  [CHAMCsaT;  Exchbqusr 
Chambbr;  Loeds,  House  of.] 

Baevea,  Hiat.  of  jBm.  Law;  Stephen,  Com- 
nMiUariM  ;  H.  Broom,  Coact.  HM.  rp  g  p  i 

Apprentioee  ^le  persons  bound  by  in- 
dentures to  serve  a  master  for  a  certain 
period,  receiving  in  return  for  their  services 
maintenance  and  instruction  in  their  master's 
craft.  The  system  of  apprenticeship  in 
England  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  probably 
was  instituted  as  early  as  the  trade  gilds 
themselves.  In  medisdval  times  the  principle 
of  combination  amongst  members  of  one 
trade   was   univenally    recognised,  and   in 
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order  to  practise  any  craft  it  was  necessary  to 
become  free  of  the  company  or  gild  of  that 
craft.  This  freedom  was  obtained  by  serving 
an  apprenticeship  of  so  many  years;  and  as 
the  number  of  apprentices  whidi  each  master 
was  allowed  to  take  was  usually  limited,  a 
material  check  was  placed  upon  the  numbers 
of  those  who  were  privileged  to  exercise  each 
trade.  Although  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship existed  in  Englaind  from  about  the 
twelfth  century,  and  is  occasionally  referred 
to  in  Acts  of  Parliament  {e.^.y  12  Rich.  II., 
c.  3),  it  was  not  until  1563  that  the  famous 
Statute  of  Apprentices  was  passed.  By  this 
Act  no  person  was  allowed  to  exercise  a 
trade  unless  he  had  previously  served  a 
seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  it,  though 
the  restriction  did  not,  of  course,  affect 
trades  which  were  established  in  England 
after  the  passing  of  the  statute.  This  Act 
was  speedily  found  very  burdensome,  and, 
although  it  was  held  to  apply  only  to  towns, 
it  was  repealed  in  1814  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  some  reservations  were,  however, 
made  "  in  favour  of  the  customs  and  by-laws 
of  the  city  of  Londpn  and  of  other  cities, 
and  of  corporations  and  companies  lawfully 
constituted."  In  1601  it  was  enacted  that 
the  overseers  of  a  parish  might  bind  pauper 
children  as  apprentices  until  their  twenty- 
fourth  year,  but  in  1728  the  age  was  reduced 
to  twenty-one.  In  1845  an  Act  was  passed 
which  regulated  the  binding  of  boys  appren- 
ticed on  board  vessels,  such  boys  to  be  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen.  The  terms 
of  apprenticeship  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
were  much  less  than  in  England,  varying 
from  five  to  three  years,  and  in  Scotland, 
says  Adam  Smith,  **  the  corporation  laws  are 
less  oppressive  than  in  any  part  of  Europe." 
Apprenticeship,  though  not  now  -necessary, 
except  in  a  few  cases  (as  that  of  solicitors 
and  the  like),  is  frequently  entered  into  by 
contract,  the  master  being  in  all  cases  bound 
to  provide  necessary  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging.  The  apprentices  of  the  Elizabethan 
and  Stuart  periods  were  usually  the  sons  of 
yeomen  or  tradesmen,  and,  being  forbidden 
to  wear  the  genteel  rapier,  carried  a  stout 
bat  or  club.  Hence  the  cry  when  an  uproar 
commenced  of  "'Prentices!  clubs!"  From 
the  time  of  the  Tudors  the  apprentices  of 
London  were  the  special  "champions  of  mer- 
cantile jealousy  arrayed  against  aristocratic 
arrogance;  and  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  London  riot,  until  they  were  finally  the 
conquerors  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby." 

Kaophenon,  AwnaU  of  dmmeree,  iii.  44i,  007. 

[L.  C.  8.] 

Appropriation  of  Supplies.     The 

successive  maxims,  the  enforcement  of  which 
finally  secured  to  the  Commons  the  com- 
plete control  of  taxation,  were :  (1)  that  the 
Parliament  alone  could  grant  supplies,  and 


the  Commons  alone  originate  such  grants; 

(2)  that  their  petitions  for  redress  must  be 
answered  before  supplies  should  be  granted ; 

(3)  that  the  right  to  grant  includes  &e  right 
to  decide  the  appropriation  of  the  grant  for. 
definite  purposes,  and  to  demand  the  audit  of 
its  expenditure.  The  Parliament  of  the  six- 
teenth century  saw  the  two  former  of  these 
claims  constantly  evaded  by  the  arbitrary  or 
underhand  action  of  the  crown.  The^  began 
also  to  see  that  the  way  to  counteract  this,  and  to 
counteract  at  the  same  time  the  extravagance 
or  dishonesty  of  the  minister  of  the  crown,  was 
by  putting  in  force  the  third  claim.  This  had 
been  suggested  in  the  early  struggles  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  as  in  1237,  when  the 
crown  offered  to  allow  a  committee  of  the 
Qreat  Council  to  supervise  the  expenditure  of 
the  grant  then  asked  for.  The  plan  comes 
forward  again  in  1262  and  in  1266;  its  im- 

Sortance,  however,  was  not  yet  realised.  No 
oubt  under  Edward  I.  it  was  felt  to  be 
enough  that  Parliament  alone  should  make 
grants,  while  under  Edward  III.,  Parliament 
advanced  to  the  principle  of  redress  before 
supply ;  yet  the  principle  of  appropriation  was, 
even  in  these  reigns,  plainly  exhibited  in  the 
custom  of  explaining  to  the  country  in  the 
writ  of  summons  to  Parliament  what  the 
specific  purpose  wss  of  the  grant  about  to  be 
demanded,  whether  for  a  French,  a  Welsh,  or 
a  Scotch  war,  or  for  defence  of  the  seas,  or 
for  protection  against  invasion.  Indeed, 
under  Edward  III.  the  grant  was  commonly 
stated  to  be  made  for  this  particular  purpose  ; 
while  in  1377  the  grant  for  defence  of  the 
seas  is  put  by  the  Commons  into  the  hands 
of  the  London  citizens,  Walworth  and  Phil- 
pot,  to  expend;  and  in  1390  is  clearly  dis- 
played the  distinction  between  the  ordinary' 
and  the  war  expenditure,  ten  shillings  and 
thirty  shillings  respectively  being  allotted  to 
each,  out  of  uxe  forty  shillings  tax  on  eyery 
sack  of  wool.  The  piinciple  thus  established 
was  fully  accepted  in  the  Lancastrian  reigns. 
Tonnage  and  poundage,  for  instance,  became 
the  recognised  appropriation  for  defence  of 
the  seas,  as  the  household  expenses  were  sup- 
posed to  be  provided  out  of  the  crown  lands ; 
and  Fortescue  wished  the  principle  carried 
further,  so  that  the  crown  lands  should  be 
redeemed,  and  inalienably  set  apart  for  such 
extraordinary  expenses  as  embassies,  pensions, 
protection  against  invasion,  &c.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  crown  that 
directed  attention  to  the  distinction  of  the 
various  heads  of  expenditure,  and  the  need  of 
a  strict  system  of  appropriation ;  and  it  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  when  the  crown,  in. 
Yorkist  and  Tudor  hands,  became  wealthy 
as  well  as  despotic,  these  distinctions,  and  the 
appropriations  among  them,  should  be  lost 
sight  of.  Parliament  met  but  rarely;  ton- 
nage and  poundage  were  granted  for  the 
king's  life ;  benevolences  filled  up  the  royal 
coffersy  already  enriched  by  lox&itureB;  aiid 
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not  till  tiie  reign  of  Cbarlas  II.  ie  the  con- 
trol resomed  by  the  old  meaxui — ^the  first  caae 
heing  in  1665,  when  a  grant  was  made  for 
porpoees  of  the  war  alone.  After  the  Bevcdu- 
tionf  ministers  brought  in  annual  estimates 
of  the  sums  required  imder  different  heads; 
and  Fox's  resolution  in  1781  would  have 
effected  this  still  more  completely,  by  tnalrinpr 
it  illegal  to  issue  any  moneys  not  appropriated 
by  Parliament.  This  has  now  be^me  a  con- 
sdtutional  nile,  and  in  the  annual  estimates 
the  sums  aaked  of  Parliament  are  specifically 
appropriated  to  their  seyeial  purposes,  and 
the  Budget  voted  item  by  item.  The  prin- 
ciple has  been  completed  by  the  reforms 
originated  by  Burke,  which  have  reduced  the 
Civil  List  to  an  amount  fixed  to  meet  the  actual 
penonal  and  royal  expenses  of  the  sovereign, 
and  relieved  him  of  many  payments  for 
nattonal  objects,  so  that  Parliament  no  longer 
hsa  schedules  of  crown  debts  to  pay  <^  at 
intervali,  and  its  strict  rights  of  appropriation 
now  extend  over  crown  expenses  as  over  all 
other  heads  of  public  expenditure. 

Sir  John  Fortosone,  On  ike  Ifonaroky  ^  Bno- 
Itmd;  Oneist,  X>u  8tif-gov0rnmmd ;  Oneist,  Ytt' 
waXtmmgtTteht ;  P.  Y.  Bznithp  Tkt  BngU$h  In$tU\t- 
Moiu ;  and  the  Constltiitioiial  HiBtories  of 
Stabbs,  Halkm,  uid  May.  [A.  L.  S.] 

AflnahUntoa,  Pbter  of  (d,  1268),  was 
one  of  the  numerous  foreign  eoclesiastios  who 
thronged  to  England  in  Henry  III.*s  reign. 
In  1240  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  foreign  ad- 
TisezB  of  the  king.  He  was  driven  from  his 
see  by  the  barons  in  1262,  and  his  goods 
were  sequestrated. 

Aqilitainay  The  Bucut  of,  in  the  south  of 
France,  which  comprised  Guienne,  Perigueux, 
Limoges,  Anvergne,  Saintonge,  La  Misoche, 
Poitou  and  Gascony,  besides  smaller  terri- 
tories, was  first  brought  into  connection  with 
England  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  II. 
with  Bleanor,  heiress  of  the  last  Duke  of 
Aquitaine.  John  lost  Poitou,  but  the  rost  of 
the  province  romained  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  king.  By  the  Treaty  of  Abbeville,  in 
1259,  Aquitaine  became  a  fief,  held  by  the 
King  of  England  as  a  vassal  of  the  Fi^nch 
crown.  For  a  short  while  in  Edward  I.'s 
reign,  Aquitaine  was  occupied  by  the  French ; 
and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  war  with 
France  in  the  roign  of  Edward  III.  was  the 
attempt  of  Philip  VI.  to  regain  possession  of 
the  duchy.  In  1360  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny 
once  more  secured  A(|uitaine  to  the  English 
king,  with  the  addition  of  Poitou,  but  not 
including  Auverg^e.  But  the  ronewal  of 
the  war  brought  defeats  and  losses  on  the 
English,  with  the  result  that  in  1374  nothing 
remained  to  them  of  Aquitaine  but  some 
small  pieces  of  territory  round  Bayonne  and 
Bordeaux.  Henry  V.  won  back  the  province, 
only  for  his  son  to  lose  everything ;  and  the 
final  result  of  the  Hundred  Tears'  War  was 
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the   incorporation   of    Aquitaine    into    the 
French  king^m. 

Pkeeoaaa,  Hidorietd  Oaoytiphy. 

Arabella  Stuart, Lady  (b.m7,d.  I616), 

was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 

brother  of  Lord  Damley.    Thus  she  was  first 

cousin  to  James  I.  and  great<granddaughter  of 

Margarot,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.    During 

her  early  life.  Queen  Elizabeth  often  spoke 

of  Arabella  as  her  possible  successor,  in  case 

James  did  not  conduct  himself  according  to 

her  satisfaction;  and  though  on  Elizabeth's 

death   James  I.   succeeded  to    the  English 

crown  without  opposition,  there  wero  some 

who  maintained  that  Arabella,  having  been 

bom  in  England,  had  a  better  title  to  the 

crown  than  James,  who  was  an  alien.  [Stuart, 

Family  op.]     One  of  the   objects  of   the 

Main    Plot  would   seem   to   have   been    to 

depose  James   and   place  Arabella    on  the 

throne,  though  it  is  very  improbable  that 

Arabella  herself  knew  anything  of  the  designs 

of  the  conspirators.     She  continued  to  live  at 

court  till  1610,  when,  contrary  to  the  king's 

wishes,  she  privately  married  Sir  Williian 

Seymour,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hertford, 

and  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  branch  of  the 

royal  family.    This  union  of  two  possible 

claimants  to  the   throne  was   regarded  by 

James  with  great    approhension;    Seymour 

was  at  onoe  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Arabella 

confined  at  Lambeth,  to   be    shortly  after 

conveyed  to  Durham.    While   on  her  way 

thither  she  managed  to  escape,  and  took  ship 

for  France,  her  husband  having  got  out  of 

the  Tower  and  fied  to  Ostend.    But  beforo 

Arabella  could  reach  Calais,  the  vessel  was 

captured,  and  she  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Her  reason  gave  way,  and  after  four  years' 

imprisonment  she  died.    Her  character  was 

remarkably  amiable,  and  she  never  appears 

to  have  ezigaged  personally  in  the  intrigues 

carried  on  in  her  name. 

Jesse,  Mmnoin  of  the  StuairU  ;  8.  &.  Qardiiier, 
Hist.  o/JSny.,  1603— 164£. 


is  a  division  of  British  Bnrmah, 
lying  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  extendiiig  from  Chitta^ng  to  Gape 
Negiais.  The  district  at  one  time  belonged 
to  the  Moguls,  and  was  subsequently  partly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  In  1783  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Burmese,  by  whom  it 
was  ceded  to  the  EngUah,  as  a  rosult  of  the 
first  Burmese  War  in  1826. 

Aragon.    [Spain,  Helations  with.] 

AragOllf  Catherine  of.    [Gathbrxns.] 

▲rbuthnot,  John,M.D.  (b.  1666,  d.  1735), 
author,  wit,  and  physician,  the  son  of  a 
Scottish  Episcopal  clergyman,  after  taking 
a  medical  degree  at  Aberdeen  University, 
came  to  London  in  searoh  of  a  fortune. 
He  acquired  some  literary  roputation  by  a 
criticism    of    Dr.   Woodward's   Aeeount    of 
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th^  Delup^,  and  Tabha  of  Oreeiany  Romany  and 
Jmnth  Meaauresy  WeightSf  and  Cointy  a  work 
of  considerable  research.  About  1704  acoi* 
dent  threw  him  in  the  way  of  Prince  Gkorg^ 
of  Denmark,  Queen  Anne's  husband,  and 
he  became  the  queen's  physician,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  foremost  political 
writers  of  the  Tory  party.  In  1712  he 
wrote  a  political  aUegory,  Ths  History  of 
John  Bully  which  Macaulay  calls  the  most 
humorous  political  satire  in  our  language.  Its 
object  was  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  and  he  represents 
John  Bull,  the  Englishman,  Nick  Frog,  the 
Frenchman,  and  Louis  Baboon  (Bourbon),  the 
Spaniard,  as  tradesmen  squabbling  over  a 
lawsuit,  Marlborough  being  the  Attorney 
Hoous,  who  tries  to  prolong  the  contest.  On 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  Arbuthnot 

J'oined  Swift,  Pope,  and  other  Tory  men  of 
otters,  in  founding  the  Scriblerus  Club,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  chastise  literary  quacks. 
The  first  book  of  their  uncompleted  work, 
The  Memoirs  of  Martinua  Seribleruty  was  un- 
doubtedly by  his  pen,  and  it  is  a  very  fine 
piece  of  Ught  satire.  Arbuthnot  wrote  besides 
many  works  on  medical  subjects,  which  had 
great  reputation  in  their  day. 

Arbatbnot,  UiaotUmMMU  ITorkt,.  1770 :  Soott, 
lAftofSmft. 


jB.  The  territorial  extent  of 
an  archbishop's  authority  is  called  a  province, 
from  the  name  of  an  administrative  division 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Archbishops  do  not 
form  an  order  apart  from  bishops.  An  arch- 
bishop in  England  has  a  bishop's  authority 
within  his  own  diocese,  and  is  also  chief  of 
the  clergy,  and  has  power  to  correct  the 
faults  of  bishops  throughout  his  province. 
When,  in  697,  at  the  bidding  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  Augustine  was  on  his  way  to  England, 
he  received  episcopal  consecration  at  Aries. 
The  design  of  Gregory  was  that  there  should 
be  two  metropolitan  sees  in  England — at 
London  and  York — following  the  twofold 
division  of  the  Roman  province.  Augustine, 
however,  dwelt  at  Canterbury,  which  thus 
became  the  seat  of  the  southern  metropolitan. 
England  was  not  wholly  converted  from  Kent. 
Different  missions  succeeded  at  various  dates  in 
the  kingdoms  into  which  the  land  was  divided, 
and  in  consequence  a  danger  arose  from  lack 
of  unity  in  the  Church.  From  this  she  was 
saved  by  Archbishop  Theodore  (668—690). 
EQs  plan  was  that  there  should  be  only 
one  archbishopric,  and  he  gathered  all  the 
bishops  together  in  one  synod.  After  his 
death  his  scheme  perished. '  Pope  Gregory's 
plan  was  revived  as  more  in  accordance  with 
national  feeling,  and  in  736  the  see  of  York 
was  made  an  archbishopric.  Offa,  King  of 
Mercia,  similarly  attempted  to  give  expression 
to  the  brief  period  of  Mercian  supremacy 
by  setting  up  a  third  archbishopric  at  lich- 
fleld.  wluch   lasted  from  787  tall  803.    In 


1143  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of  the  royal  city 
of  Winchester,  applied  to  Pope  Innocent  if. 
to  convert  his  see  into  an  archbishopric  and  rid 
him  of  the  authority  of  Canterbury,  but  did 
not  obtain  his  object.  Before  the  Conquest 
the  archbishopric  of  York  was  below  that 
of  Canterbury  in  dignity.  In  1093  Thomas 
of  York  objected  to  the  title  of  Metropolitan 
of  Great  Britain  being  applied  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  objection  was 
held  good.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  declared  to  be  Primate,  first  in  rank,  but 
York  was  and  is  also  a  metropolitan  see, 
though  the  Archbishop  of  Caaterbury  has 
the  title  of  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of 
all  England.  In  1119  Thurstan  of  York 
defeated  an  attempt  to  make  him  profess 
obedience  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Welsh  bishops  owned  the  authority  of 
Canterbury.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  in  1199  to  restore  to  St  David's  the 
archiepiscopal  dignity  which  it  had  in  the 
time  of  the  British  Church.  Until  1152  the 
Irish  bishops  received  consecration  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  in  the  twelfth 
century  his  authority  in  Scotland  was  dis- 
puted by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  until,  in 
1188,  the  Scotch  Church  was  made  imme- 
diately dependent  on  Rome.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  had  a  kind  of  patriarchal  au- 
thority, and  Archbishop  Anselm  was  greeted 
by  Pope  Urban  II.  as  the  Pope  and  Patriarch 
of  a  second  world.  His  position  in  the  state 
was  one  of  great  importance,  and  he  has  always 
stood  next  after  the  sovereign,  whom  it  is  his 
duty  to  crown.  The  right  of  electing  the  arch- 
bishops pertains,  as  in  the  case  of  bishops,  to 
the  Ciiapters  of  their  churches.  The  dignity 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury  caused  frequent 
interference  with  the  right  of  the  monastic 
Chapter  of  Christ  Church.  A  voice  in  the 
election  was  claimed  by  the  su£ht^^;an  bishops ; 
but  their  claim  was  disallowed  by  Innocent 
III.  The  crown  interfered  oftener  and  more 
directly  in  the  appointment  of  one  who  was 
its  constitutional  adviser  than  in  the  case  of 
other  elections.  The  Pope  managed  in  many 
instances  to  secure  the  election  of  his  nominee. 
His  influence  was  insured  (1^  because  it  was 
held  necessary  that  the  arcnbishops  should 
receive  from  him  the  pally  an  ecclesiastical 
vestment,  without  which  an  archbishop  did 
not  consecrate  bishops;  (2)  and  because  (in 
later  times)  the  Pope  abo  granted  to  the 
archbishop  the  authority  of  a  legate.  The 
right  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  the  legatine  commission  was  asserted 
by  Archbishop  Anselm,  and  finally  gained 
b^  Archbishop  Langton  in  1291.  This 
right  did  not  preclude  the  visits  of  special 
legates  a  laterey  but  it  was  an  infringement  of 
it  to  grant  a  permanent  legatine  commission 
lor  England  to  any  one  else,  as  in  the  case  of 
Henry  Beanfort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  since 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  legatue  natuM. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  also  had  the  pall, 
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and  from  about  1350  the  legatine  commission. 
The  provincial  juriadictionof  the  archbishops 
waa  exercised  in  their  Provincial  Court*.  The 
jadge  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Canterbury 
waa  the  Official  Principal.  In  the  Court  of 
Arekct,  80  called  because  held  in  St.  Mary 
le  Bow  (de  ^rmbos),  the  Dean  of  Arches 
exercised  the  archbishop's  jurisdiction  over 
certain  peculiars,  or  parishes  exempt  from  the 
ordinary  episcopal  jurisdiction.  As  the  offices 
of  Official  Principal  and  Dean  of  Arches  were 
usually  vested  in  the  same  person,  the  Court 
and  Dean  of  Arches  came  to  be  inexactly 
spoken  of  aa  if  they  signified  the  court  and 
judge  of  the  archbishop's  provincial  jurisdic- 
tion. The  final  appeal  from  this  court  lay, 
after  the  breach  with  Rome,  to  a  body  called 
the  Hiffk  Court  of  DelegaUs  (25  Henry  VIII., 
c.  19).  By  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  a  41,  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  court  waa  con- 
ferred on  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Gmncil.  The  office  of  Official  Principal,  both 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  is  now,  by  the  Public 
AVonhip  Begulation  Act  (37  and  38  Vict.,  c. 
85),  merged  in  that  of  a  judge  appointed  by 
the  aichbiahops,  subject  to  the  approval  of  her 
Majesty.  This  judge  exercises  the  provincial 
jurudiction  of  both  archbishops  aa  the  Official 
Principal  of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Chancery  Court  of  York.  The  arch- 
bishops summon  and  preside  over  the  pro- 
vincial synods  or  Convocations  (q.v.).  [For 
Archbishops  of  Dublin,  St.  Andrew's,  &c.,  tee 
laisH  Church  ;  Scotland,  Church  of.] 

Hsiddan  and  Stubbs,  CounciZa  and  Bed.  Doeu- 
mente  (1889-71)  :  Bede.  Sitt.  Becla. ;  ikulmer. 
Hue.  Nov.  and  Y%ta  Anulm. ;  T.  Stabbs,  Eborae. 
Ardnepiae. ;  Hook,  Livee  of  ike  ilrehbtsAoM  of 
Cantemsr^:  PbilliiDore,  EoAn.  Law:  Brice. 
FubKe  Worghip;  and  esp.  tteport  of  ihe  Boyal 
Cammieaum  on  EceLeeiaetuxH  Courte,  1983. 

[W.  H.] 
AaoBBiSBOPS  or  CAVTBaBuar. 


SP7.— Anffiutine. 
604. — lAnrentiiu 
SI9.— MalUtoa. 


§87. — ^Honofriiia. 


(Denadadit)'. 
.— Hieodore. 
OBS.— Brflitwmld. 
TM-— Tatwin. 
TSS.— Vothdlm. 
7».— Iheswiii. 
9V8.— JaanlMrt. 
798.— Bthelhazd. 
80S. — Wnlfied. 
8S&— F«oIogild. 


890.— Etbehad. 
8BQ. — ^Plegmniid. 
M4u— AtlMlia. 
fttw— Wntthehn. 


— Etbfllgar. 


-AUcie. 

lOU.— Alirtaa. 
Kin.— SthahMtb. 


ion. 


1052.— SUgand. 
1070. — Lanfraao. 
1098.— Anaehn. 
m4.-Balph  d'Esoax«8. 
1188.-WilUam  de  Cor- 

beoil. 
I180.-Theoba]d. 
1188.— Thomas  (Beoket). 
1174w— Bichazd. 
1185.-6aldwfai. 
1198.— Hubert    Fits. 

Walter. 
1907. — Stephen  lancton 
1S28.— Biohaxd      of 

Wethershed. 
1294.— Edmund  Bioh. 
1245l— Bonifaoe    of 

Saroy. 
1273.— Bob.  Eilwardby. 
1279.— John  Peokham. 
1294.— Bob.  Wincbelaev. 
1318.— Walter  Beynolda. 
1838.— Simon  Meopbam. 
1833.— John  of  Stratford 
1948,  July  19.— Thomaa 

Bradirsrdiae. 
1348,  Dec.   20.— Sfanon 

lalip. 
1388.— ^imon  I<angnam . 
1888.— Wm.  Whittleeea. 
1875.— SiBOB  Budl/Bzy. 


1381.— Wm.  Conrtenaj. 
IS06.— Thoe.  FHsalan. 
1306.— Boger  Walden. 
1414. — Heniy  Chicheley. 
1443.— John  Staflford. 
145^.— John  Kemp. 
14M.-Thos.  Bonrchier. 
1466.— John  Morton. 
IMl.— Henr/  Dean. 
IfiOS.— Wm.  Warham. 
1583.— Thos.  Czanmer. 
1556.-Beginald  Pole. 
1550.— Matthew  Parker. 
1570.— Edmund  Orindal. 
1583.— John  Whitgif  t. 
1604.— Bichrd.  Bancroft 
1611.— George  Abbot. 
1633.— William  Laud. 
1646—1680.       See     Va- 
cant. 
1600.— William  Jaxon. 
1668.— Gilbert  Sheldon. 


1678.— Wm.  Bancroft. 
ItjOl.— Joun  Tillotw>n. 
1695.— Tnoa.  Teniaon. 
1716.— William  Wake. 
1737.— John  Potter. 
1747.— Thomas  Herring. 
1757.— MatthewHutton. 
1758.— Thcmaa  Seeker. 
1768.— Frederick   Com- 

wallis. 
1783.— John  Moore. 
Ib05.— Charles  Mjuinera 

Sutton. 
1828.-William  Howlej. 
)84S.— Jn.  Bird  Somner. 
1862.— Charles   Thomaa 

LoiMrley. 
1868.— ArchibiJd  Camp- 

bell  Tait. 
1883.— Edward    White 

Benson. 


Abcbbisbops  or  Tobk. 


825.— Paulinna. 

864.-C€«dda(Chad). 

609.— Wilfrid  (dep.  678 ; 
restored  686 — 
692). 

078.— Boaa. 

705.— John  of  Bererley. 

718.— Wilfrid. 

734.— Egbert. 

767.— Ethelbert    (or 
Cosna). 

780.— Eanbald. 

7F6.— Eanbald. 

806  (P).-WQlfB7  (Wul- 
fins). 

837.— Wigmund. 

8M.— wSfbere. 

900.— Etbelbald. 

981.— Bedevald. 

881.— Wnlf Stan. 

aSH.-Oskytel. 

978.— OsinJd. 

905.-Aldulf. 
1008.— WulfStan. 
1028.— Alfric. 
1051.— Kins7. 
1061.— Ealdx«d. 
1070.— Thomaa. 
1101.— Gerard. 
1109.— Thomas. 
1119.— Thnratan. 
U48.— Willisn     Fits- 

Herbert. 
1147.— Henry  Mnidao. 
1154.— Boger    de   Pont 

I'EvAque. 
1191.— Oeoflrey  Planta- 

genet. 
1215.— Walter  OrsT. 
1256.— Lewall  BotDI. 
1858.— C^ffreyLudham 
1266.— Walter  OifTard. 
1279.— Wm.  Wickwan. 
1286.— John  Bomain. 
1296.— Henry  Newark. 
1300.— Thoe.  Corbridge. 
1306.- Wm.  Greenfield. 
1317.— Wm.  Melton. 
18421— Wm.  de  la  Zouch. 


1368.— John  Tboresby. 

1374.— Alexndr.  Nerille. 

1388.— Thomas  Arundel. 

1307.— Eobert  Waldby. 

1398.— Henry  Scrope. 

1407.— Henry  Bowet. 

1426.— John  Kemp. 

1452.— William  Booth. 

1464— George  Nerille. 

1476.— Laurence  Booth. 

1480.— Thomas  Bother- 
ham. 

1501.— Thomas  BaTBge. 

150e.-Christphr.  Bain- 
bridn. 

1514.— Thoe.  Wolsey. 

15Sl.-Ed.  Lea. 

1545.— Bobt.  Holgate. 

1555.-Nichola8  Heath. 

1561.— Thomas  Young. 

1570.— Edmund  Grindal. 

1577.— Edwin  Sandys. 

1569.— John  Piers. 

1595.— Matthw.  Hutton. 

1606.— Tobias  Matthew. 

1628. -Geo.  Monteigne. 

1628L— Samuel     Hars- 
nett. 

1682.— Bichard  Keile. 

1641.— John  Williams. 

106a— Accepted     Fr»- 
wen. 

1641— Bichazd  Sterne. 

1683.— John  Dolben. 

1668.— Thoe.  Lamplugh. 

1691.— John  Sharpe. 

1714.— William  Dawes. 

1724.— Lancelot    Black- 
bum. 

1743.— Thomas  Herring. 

1747.— Matthew  Button. 

1757.— John  Gilbert 

1761. — Bbt.  Drummond. 

1777.— Wm.  Markham. 

1806.— Edward  Yemon. 

1847.— Thoa.  MuagraTe. 

I860.— Cbarles  Thomas 
Loufrley. 

1808.— Wm.  Thomson. 


8e$  W.  Stubbs,  B^giati'ttni  Sacrum  Anglieanum, 
Oxford,  1858. 

Arobiteoture.  In  Eogland  there  are 
many  remains  of  the  peoples  who  dwelt  in 
the  land  before  the  coining  of  the  Romans. 
These  remains  are  chiefly  sepulchral,  and  show 
that  the  chief  ohject  of  attention  was  the 
erection  of  memorials  to  the  dead.  These 
prehistoric  remains  may  be  roughly  claaslfied 
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6»  (1)  monoliths,  single  stones  standing  up- 
right; (2)  cromlechs,  or  table  stones,  con- 
sisting of  one  large  stone  supported  by  others, 
as  at  Kit's  Coty  House,  near  Maidstone ; 
(3)  stone  circles,  as  at  Stonehenge,  Avebury, 
and  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,  near 
Penrith;  (4)  barrows,  oblong  or  round, 
which  consist  of  mounds  of  earth  containing 
sepulchral  chambers.  These  barrows  are 
scattered  over  the  country,  but  are  generally 
to  be  found  on  moorland.  Besides  these  are 
traces  of  lake  dwellings — houses  built  on 
wooden  platforms  supported  by  piles  driven 
into  the  bottom  of  lakes,  accessible  by  planks 
from  the  mainland.  There  are  also  traces  of 
sculptured  ornaments  on  boulders  of  stone, 
which  are  especiaUy  frequent  in  Northumber- 
land. There  are  also  earthworks  of  camps 
and  the  foundations  of  fortified  villages  to  be 
found  in  many  places  amongst  the  hills. 

When  the  Romans  came  to  Britain  they 
brought  with  them  the  art  of  building  in 
stone.  They  built  towns  and  houses,  which, 
however,  were  all  destroyed,  though  the  sites 
of  Roman  vUlas,  their  mosaic  pavements,  the 
hypocausts,  or  cellars  with  flues  to  warm  the 
house,  may  be  still  traced  in  many  places. 
But  the  greatest  memorials  of  Roman  build- 
ing are  their  military  works,  especially  the 
great  wall  extending  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
8olway,  whose  course  may  still  be  traced,  with 
its  military  stations  and  remains  of  build- 
ings outside.  The  station  of  Housesteads, 
near  Hexham,  has  been  called  **  tho  English 
Pompeii."  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
the  English  conquest  drove  the  Britons  from 
the  cities,  which  fell  into  decay.  The  Bhiglish 
themselves  lived  in  villages,  in  houses  built 
of  clay,  or  wood,  or  wattles.  After  their 
conversion  to  Christianity  they  began  to 
build  churches,  of  oaken  planks,  sometimes 
covered  with  lead.  Benedict  Biscop,  a 
Northumbrian  thegn,  went  over  to  Gaul  and 
brought  back  workmen,  who,  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century,  built  a  stone  church,  or 
basilica,  for  the  monastery  of  Wearroouth. 
Wilfrid  followed,  and  built  churches  at  York 
and  Hexham,  remains  of  which  may  still  be 
seen.  Still,  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
architecture  did  not  make  much  advance  in 
England.  Stone  towers  were  built  with 
wooden  naves,  and  the  remains  of  what  is 
called  Saxon  architecture  are  few.  The  tower 
of  Earl's  Barton  Church,  in  Northamptonshire, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  examples. 

The  Norman  Conquest  gave  the  signal  for 
a  great  age  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in 
England.  Vast  cathedrals  were  built  in  the 
massive,  round-arched  style  which  had  gra- 
dually developed  from  the  Roman  construc- 
tions, and  which  is  known  as  Romanesque 
or  Norman.  Of  this  style,  very  striking 
specimens  are  the  cathedrals  of  Norwich, 
Peterborough,  and  Ely,  and  Malmesbury 
Abbey.  The  cathedral  of  Durham  shows  an 
attempt  at  emancipation  from  the  traditions 


of  tbe  Norman  builders.  The  introduction 
of  the  pointed  arch,  which  was  probably  first 
employed  in  rebuilding  the  east  end  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  after  the  fire  in  1174, 
made  a  great  change  in  architectural  con- 
struction. The  activity  in  the  way  of  church 
building  in  the  north,  as  shown  in  the  York- 
shire abbeys,  still  further  developed  an 
English  style  of  architecture,  which  first  made 
itself  mamfest  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  (1200), 
and  Salisbury  (1220—1268).  This  style,  which 
is  known  as  the  Early  English,  is  remarkable 
for  its  lancet  windows,  which  are  either  single 
or  grouped  in  graceful  designs.  The  increase 
of  the  use  of  painted  glass  as  a  necessary  part 
of  church  decoration  led  to  an  adoption  of 
French  principles  and  the  introduction  of 
geometrical  tracery,  which  marked  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  H.  The  Angel  Choir  at  Lincoln, 
the  abbeys  of  Tintem  and  Gainsborough, 
and  the  chapel  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
may  be  given  as  examples  of  the  progress  of 
this  geometrical  style.  It  lasted,  however, 
but  a  short  time ;  the  restlessness  which 
marked  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  desire  for  new  inventions,  and 
geometrical  tracery  gave  way  to  flowing  or 
curvilineal  tracery  of  the  style  that  is* called 
Decorated,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  Carlisle  Cathedral.  It  would  seem  that  the 
vagaries  of  the  Decorated  style  awakened  a 
reaction.  In  the  flowing  tracery  strength  and 
construction  were  alike  lost  sight  of,  till  the 
Perpendicular  style  was  hailed  with  delight 
as  being  sounder.  This  style  was  first  made 
popular  by  William  of  Wykeham,  in  his  bnild- 
m^  at  Winchester  and  at  Oxford,  and  pre- 
vailed for  above  a  century,  during  the  four- 
teenth and  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  centuries. 
Its  characteristics  were  a  stem  regard  to  the 
needs  of  construction.  Straight  lines  ran 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  window, 
which  was  regarded  as  merely  a  frame  for 
painted  glass.  Regularity  and  proportion 
were  everywhere  insisted  upon,  and  fancy  was 
no  longer  allowed  a  place.  The  chapel  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  is  a  good  example 
of  the  Perpendicular  style,  but  there  are 
many  instances  to  be  found  in  every  locality 
of  a  style  which  was  so  long  in  use. 

The  development  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture was  the  chief  feature  of  this  period. 
England  produced  no  great  municipal  build- 
ings. The  towns  did  not  rise  to  the  same  in- 
dependent position  as  that  which  fostered  the 
development  of  municipal  architecture  on  the 
Continent.  The  dwellings  of  the  barons  were 
military  fortresses,  and  were  at  first  reproduc- 
tions of  the  castles  of  Nonnandy.  Castle-build- 
ing, however,  soon  became  an  eminently  Eng- 
lish  art.  The  massive  keeps  of  the  Norman 
castles  were  surrounded  by  curtain  walls  con- 
necting one  tower  with  another,  and  weavinpr 
the  whole  pile  into  a  strong  and  picturesque 
mass  of  buildings.     In  £e  reigns  of  the 
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EdwHxdfl  ihe0e  casilea  anumed  their  largest 
proportions,  and  their  remains  are  to  be  seen 
most  clearly  on  the  Welsh  and  Scottish 
marches.  Some  may  be  traced  in  ruins, 
othecs  have  been  altered  into  modem  dwell- 
ings, bat  still  retain  many  of  their  ancient 
features.  The  castles  of  Alnwick,  Berkeley, 
Chepstow,  Kenilworth,  Warwick,  Rochester, 
and  Windsor  are  amongst  the  most  striking 
examples.  Another  class  of  medUeval  build- 
ings peculiar  to  England  is  found  in  the 
colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the 
schools  of  Eton  and  Winchester.  Taking  as 
their  model  monastic  buildings,  the  architects 
adapted  them  to  the  conditions  of  secular  life, 
and  built  quadrangles  round  the  chapel  and 
common  halL  The  gpreat  haU  was,  moreover,  a 
feature  of  the  castle,  and  received  the  greatest 
architectural  care,  particularly  in  the  construc- 
tion odt  the  roof.  The  halls  of  the  royal  palaces 
of  Westminster  (Richard  II.)  and  Eltham 
(Hemry  IV.)  still  remain  as  examples  of  the 
constructive  ingenuity  of  their  buUders. 

The  Tudor  reigns  saw  a  great  increase  in 
the  material 'prosperity  of  England  and  in 
its  int^nal  quiet.  The  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  removed  one  of  the  principal 
supports  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The 
comforts  of  domestic  li|e  increased.  The 
castles  and  fortified  manor-houses  of  the 
troubled  tiipes  of  the  Middle  A^es  were  either 
abandoned  or  were  converted  mto  dwelling- 
houses  more  suitable  for  peaceful  times.  At 
first  this  was  done  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  Gothic  architecture.  But  the 
movement  of  the  Benaissance  towards  a  re- 
vival of  the  classical  style  had  begun  in  Italy, 
and  spread  over  France.  It  was  long  in 
taking  possession  of  England,  but  it  affected 
it  unconsciously  in  details.  The  style  known 
as  Jacobean  was  Gothic  in  feeling,  but  adopted 
with  some  timidity  classical  ornamentation. 
It  corresponded  to  the  change  through  which 
England  was  passing  in  religion  and  literature 
alike.  The  memorials  of  tms  style  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  dwelling-houses.  Churches 
were  not  required,  as  the  number  already  ex- 
isting was  more  than  ample  for  the  j^opulation. 
The  University  of  Cambridge,  wmch  was  at 
that  period  very  flourishing,  has  some  excel- 
lent examples  m  Caius  and  Clare  Colleges, 
and  in  Neville's  Court  in  Trinity.  The  great 
houses  that  were  now  buQt  served  for  some 
time  as  models  for  English  housea  They 
differed  from  the  designs  in  vogue  on  the 
Continent,  and  showed  an  adaptation  to  the 
needs  of  English  climate.  They  were  built 
round  courtyards,  after  the  old  fEMhion  ;  but 
the  entrance  was  on  the  outside,  and  the  win- 
dows of  the  main  rooms  looked  outwards  to 
the  country,  not  into  the  courtyard.  Enowle 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  Gothic 
style  of  dwelling-house.  Longleat,  Temple 
Xewsam,  LongfOTd  Castle,  Haxdwicke  Hall, 
and  Hatfield  Mouse  are  examples  of  various 
forms  of  classical  adaptations.    All  of  them 


are  picturesque,  graceful  in  proportions,  and 
comfortable  in  their  arrangements,  though 
their  ornamentation  shovrs  learning  misunder- 
stood and  improperly  applied.  The  most 
conspicuous  instance  of  this  is  the  gateway  of 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  whero  the 
five  orders  of  claSRJml  architecturo  are  piled 
one  u]pon  another,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by 
Gothic  pinnacles. 

Ill  the  roign  of  Charles  I.,  the  architectural 
style  of  the  Italian  Eenaissanoe  found  its  full 
development  in  England  under  the  influence  of 
Inigo  Jones,  an  ardiitect  of  great  ability,  who 
studied  in  Italy  under  the  hist  great  Italian 
architect  Palladio.  On  his  rotum  to  England, 
Inigo  Jones  designed  a  mighty  palace  for  the 
king  at  Whitehall.  The  Bcmqueting  House 
was  executed  from  his  designs, but  the  troubles 
of  Qiarles  I.  provented  the  plan  from  being 
carried  out.  Jones's  scheme  was  conceived  on 
a  gigantic  scale;  had  it  been  executed,  the 
Paikce  of  Whitehall  would  have  been  the 
most  splendid  in  Europe.  Jones  showed  the 
possibiuty  of  dignified  simplicity  in  a  Protes- 
tant church,  by  the  building  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  the  first  ecclesiastical  build- 
ing o{  any  importance  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Bestoration  found  its  arohitect 
in  a  man  of  real  learning  and  cultivation, 
Sir  Christopher  Wron,  whose  earliest  work 
is  the  Sheldonian  Theatro  at  Oxford.  The 
Great  Firo  of  London,  in  1666,  gave  Wren 
an  opportunity,  such  as  few  architects  have 
enjoyed,  of  modelling  the  architectural  aspect 
of  a  great  city.  He  prepared  a  plan  for  the 
robuilding  of  London,  which  unfortunately 
was  not  carried  out.  However,  he  was  asked 
to  robuild  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  nearly 
fifty  other  churdies.  In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
Wren  built  the  largest  and  most  splendid 
churdi,  after  St.  Peter's  in  Home,  that  had 
been  attempted  in  the  classical  style.  Besides 
this,  he  studded  the  city  with  graceful  steeples, 
that  lent  dignity  to  the  proportions  of  St. 
Paul's  dome,  which  towered  above  them.  The 
chief  of  these  oro  the  spires  of  Bow  Church ; 
St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street ;  St.  Michael's,  Corn- 
hill;  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook;  and  St.  Dun- 
stan's-in-the-East.  In  all  his  buildings  Wren 
showed  great  constructive  ingenuity  and  a 
delight  in  solving  difficult  problems,  though 
at  times  he  has  allowed  this  to  overcome  ms 
artistic  taste.  Few  cities  bear  so  clearly  the 
impress  of  one  man's  architectural  genius  as 
does  London  that  of  Wren. 

The  successors  of  Wren  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  Hawksmoor,  who 
built  Sie  churoh  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury, 
and  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  Vanbrugh,  a  Dutch- 
man by  descent,  was  happy  in  the  opportunity 
of  having  entrusted  to  him  a  monumental 
work  of  national  importance.  He  was  com- 
missioned to  build  Blenheim  Palace  as  a  gift 
of  the  nation  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
His  plan  is  vast  and  grand.  He  certainlj 
aimed  at  giving  enduring  stability  to  his 
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work.  But  thougfh  the  g^eral  desiga  was 
dignified,  there  is  a  clumsiness  and  want  of 
proportion  in  the  adaptation  of  details  that 
leaves  an  impression  of  heaviness  and  gloom. 
In  the  building  of  Castle  Howard,  Yanbrugh 
shows  the  same  attempt  at  grandeur,  but  with 
more  sobriety.  An  architect  whose  work 
shows  more  artistic  feeling  is  James  Gibbs, 
whose  most  important  buildings  are  the 
church  of  8t.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  and  the 
Kaddiffe  Library  at  Oxford. 

The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  a 
development  of  the  study  of  classical  archas- 
ology,  which  immediately  reacted  on  archi- 
tecture. Especially  Stuart's  work  on  The 
Architecture  of  Athene^  commenced  in  1762, 
affected  popular  taste.  The  architecture  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  which  had  hitherto 
been  pursued  in  England,  was  classical  in 
sentiment,  and  used  classical  details  while 
freely  adapting  them  to  its  own  purposes. 
The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  a 
learned  revival  of  pure  classical  architecture, 
freed  from  its  Italian  adaptations.  This 
absolute  copying  of  classical  antiquity  became 
a  fashion.  Churches  were  built  like  Qrecian 
temples,  as,  for  instance,  the  church  of  St. 
Pancras,  with  its  caryatid  porticoes  and  model 
of  a  small  temple  erected  by  way  of  a  spire  on 
a  larger  one.  No  large  building  was  erected 
except  in  the  severest  classiou  style,  with 
portico,  whether  needful  or  not.  The  British 
Museum  is  one  of  the  least  successful  of  the 
buildings  of  this  school ;  St.  George's  Hall  at 
Liverpool  is  one  of  the  most  happy.  But  this 
classical  revival  in  architecture  was  soon  met 
by  a  Gothic  revival,  which  may  be  said  to 
date  from  Horace  Walpole,  but  took  a  great 
hold  on  popular  taste  after  Beckford*s  revival 
of  Fonthill  Abbey  in  the  shape  of  a  gentle- 
roan's  house,  its  architect,  Wyatt,  was 
entrusted  with  the  restoration  of  several  of 
our  cathedrals.  Houses  were  built  in  the 
form  of  Gothic  castles  or  abbeys.  The  rage  for 
strictly  classical  imitations  was  succeeded  by  a 
rage  for  exact  reproduction  of  Gothic  designs. 
The  writing^  of  Britton,  Rickman,  Pugin, 
and  many  others  lent  the  resources  of  careful 
archseology  to  this  revival,  which  corresponded 
also  with  the  Tractarian  movement  within  the 
English  Church.  In  obedience  to  the  desire 
of  restoring  the  assumed  reverence  and  faith 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
churches  throughout  England  have  been 
"  restored,"  or  brought  back,  to  what  some 
ingenious  archffiologist  guesses  to  have  been 
their  original  aspect.  Innumerable  churches 
have  been  built  in  imitation  of  Gothic  models ; 
and  in  secular  buildings,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  more  recently  the  Law  Courts, 
were  erected  in  Gothic  style,  and  have  taxed 
the  ingenuity  of  their  architects  to  find  the 
accommodation  necessary  for  modem  purposes 
in  buildings  constructed  in  the  style  of  an  age 
when  such  purposes  wore  unknown. 

Sickman,   Aiiemipl  io  diaerimvuaU   8b\itm   of 
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Arcoty  DsFBifCBOP  (1751).  The  victories 
of  the  confederation  formed  by  Dupleix 
against  the  English  were  checked  by  the 
expedition  to  Arcot  under  Clive.  Chunda 
Sahib  was  obliged  to  detach  a  large  force, 
thereby  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  British 
garrison  cooped  up  in  Trichinopoly.  The  fort 
of  Arcot  was  defended  only  by  a  low  and 
Hghtly-built  parapet;  several  of  the  towers 
were  decayed,  and  the  ditch  was  partly  choked 
up.  From  the  day  of  its  occupation,  August 
30,  1751,  dive  had  been  incessantly  employed 
in  repairing  the  defences,  but  the  place 
seemed  little  capable  of  standing  a  siege.  Of 
his  eight  officers,  one  had  been  killed,  and  two 
wounded,  in  successive  encounters  with  the 
enemy,  and  a  fourth  had  returned  to  Madras. 
The  troops  fit  for  duty  had  been  reduced  by 
casualties  and  disease  to  120  Europeans  and 
200  sepoys,  and  it  was  with  this  small  body 
that  Clive  sustained  for  seven  '^eeks  the  in- 
cessant assault  of  10,000  native  troops  and  150 
Europeans.  On  the  last  day  of  the  siege  the 
enemy  endeavoured  to  storm  the  fort,  but, 
during  a  conflict  which  lasted  more  than 
eighteen  hours,  they  were  repulsed  on  every 
point,  and  next  morning  retired  from  the 
town. 

AxCOtp  State  of.     [Carnatic] 

Ardanesbiy  Battle  of  (719),  was  a  naval 
engagement  fought  between  the  two  branohes 
of  the  Scots  of  Dalriada — the  Cinel  Gabran 
and  the  Cinel  Loam.  Dunchadt,  King  of 
Kint3rTe,  was  chief  of  the  Cinel  Gabran,  and 
Selvach,  at  the  head  of  the  Cinel  Loam,  the 
latter  being  defeated.  Ardanesbi,  according 
to  Mr.  Skene,  is  "probably  the  point  of 
Ardminish,  on  the  isl^d  of  Gigha." 

CKrofu  PicU  and  Scote  (Skene's  ed.),  czzx.  74. 


Arden,  Edward  (d,  1583),  was  implicated 
in  a  project  for  the  assassination  of  EliEabeth, 
by  the  confession  of  his  son-in-law,  the  con- 
spirator John  SomerviUe.  He  had  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and,  after  an 
unfair  trial,  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  Decem- 
ber, 1583.  His  guilt,  however,  is  very  doubt- 
ful, and  he  probably  fell  a  victim  to  the 
enmity  of  Leicester. 

Ardwulf  (Eardwulf),  King  of  Noith- 
umbria  (798 — 810),  was  placed  on  the  throne 
after  the  interregnum  which  followed  the 
murder  of  Ethelred.  He  found  anarchy 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  eventually 
succeeded  in  restoring  something  like  order 
by  making  a  treaty  with  Cenwulf  of  Mercia, 
whose  kingdom  had  been  the  refuge  of 
all  Northumbrian  conspirators.  His  journey 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great,  and  Leo 
the  Pope,  is  the  most  interesting  event  of  his 
reign.     He  obtained  their  mediation  between 
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him&eU  and  hia  rebellioas  nobles,  and  by  their 
aasiatance  wa£  firmly  le-eatabliiBhed  on  the 
throne  of  his  kingdom. 

Anni^Samen   Ckrim. ;    Simeon  of    Durham ; 


^  Battlb   of    (Nov.  28,  1803), 

was  foaght  daring  the  Mahratta  War,  be- 
tween General  Wellesley  and  the  Hajah  of 
Berar.  The  rajah,  who  had  been  long  pur- 
§ued  by  Welle&ley,  attempted  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Havilgur,  a  strong  fortress  in  the 
Berar  territory,  and  was  caught  by  Welles- 
ley  on  the  plain  of  Argaum.  Though  late  in 
the  day,  Wellesley  resolved  to  engage,  but 
his  troope  had  no  sooner  come  within  range 
of  the  enemy's  guns,  than  three  battalions, 
who  bad  behaved  with  distinguished  gal- 
lantry on  the  field  of  Assaye  under  a  far 
hotter  fire,  broke  their  ranks  and  fled. 
Fortonately  the  general  succeeded  in  rallying 
them,  or  Uie  battle  would  have  been  lost. 
They  lotomed  to  the  field,  and  after  some 
hours  of  severe  fighting,  the  Berar  troops 
were  compelled  to  retreat.  The  rajah  aban- 
doned all  his  cannon  and  ammunition ;  and 
few  of  his  troops  would  have  escaped,  if  there 
had  been  an  hour  of  daylight  left. 

Wellesloj,  DmpaUkm;  Grant  Doff,  Hiat.  of  the 


Argyla,  Archibald  Campbell,  5th  Earl 
OF  (d.  1575),  although  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gregation, attached  himself  to  the  side  of 
the  Regent,  Mary  of  Guise,  and  was  of  great 
service  to  her  in  averting  a  collision  between 
the  Keformers  and  the  French  troops  in 
1559.  He  was  said  to  have  formed  a  plot 
to  carry  off  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  almost  on 
the  eve  of  her  marriage  with  Damley ;  and 
he  acted  as  president  at  the  mock  trial  of 
Both  well  for  fcumley's  murder,  in  1667.^  On 
the  abdication  of  the  queen  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Commission  of  Regency  during 
Mnrray's  absence,  but  on  her  escape,  1568, 
joined  her  party,  and  commanded  her  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Langside.  A  year  or  two 
litter,  however,  he  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Morton  and  obtained  an  indemnity. 
He  married  the  widow  of  the  Regent  Murray, 
and  thus  became  possessed  of  some  of  the 
(Town  jewds,  his  enforced  restoration  of 
which  by  Morton  caused  him  to  head  the 
party  then  forming  against  the  Regent. 

ArgylBj  Archibald  Caxpbbll,  8th  Earl 
and  also  MARauis  of  {b.  1598,  d.  1661), 
soooeeded  his  father  in  1638,  and  at  once 
joined  the  Covenanten,  whose  forces  he  com- 
manded when  they  were  defeated  by  Montrose 
at  Inverlochy  and  Rilsythe.  His  cruelties 
towaids  the  Royalists  in  1640-1  earned  him 
the  bitter  hatred  of  all  his  opponents,  and  in 
1641  a  plot  to  murder  him,  known  as  the 
Incident,  was  formed.  The  same  year  he  was 
created  a  marquis,  and  in  1651  supported  the 
cause  of  Gharles  IL,  whom  he  crowned  at 


Scone.  Immediately  afterwards,  however,  the 
marquis  was  taken  prisoner  at  Worcester,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  entered  into  close  rela- 
tions with  CromweU.  In  Richard  Cromwell's 
Parliament  of  1659  he  represented  Aberdeen- 
shire. As  a  consequence,  he  was  impeached 
for  high  treason  immediately  after  the  Res- 
toration. He  was  executed  at  Edinburgh, 
suffering  as  much  for  his  great  power,  which 
was  an  object  of  dread  to  Charles  II.,  as  for 
his  treason. 

8.  B.  Gazdiner,  Bid.  ofEng.i  Bnrton,  Hut.  of 
Seotland,  vi.  2^5,  vii.  146,  &c. 

^  Argyle*  Archibald  Campbell,  9th  Earl 
OF  {d.  1685),  was  the  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  restored  to  his  estates  and  earl- 
dom in  1663,  which  had  been  forfeited  by 
his  father's  treason,  and  joined  the  Royalist 
party  in  Scotland.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Scotch  Test  Act,  in  1681,  Axgylo  refused  to 
take  the  required  oath,  except  with  a  reserva- 
tion, stating  that  he  did  not  thereby  debar 
himself  from  attempting  any  amendment  in 
Church  or  State.  For  this  he  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  being  found  guilty  of  "  leasing- 
making,"  was  sentenced  to  death.  He,  how- 
ever, managed  to  escape  to  Holland,  where  he 
remained  till  1685,  when  he  joined  Monmouth 
in  his  attempt  to  dethrone  «fames.  But  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  sympathy  between  the 
two,  and  Argyle  was  suspected  and  distrusted 
by  the  English.  Argyle  landed  in  Scotland 
in  May,  1685,  but  found  himself  joined  by 
very  few  followers  except  his  own  clansmen. 
Divisions  were  rife  in  his  councils,  and  after 
an  abortive  march  on  Glasgow,'  his  followers 
dispersed  without  striking  a  blow,  and  he 
himself  was  captured  in  the  disguise  of  a 
carter,  taken  to  Edinburgh,  and  executed  on 
his  former  sentence  of  death. 

Burton,  Kid.  of  SeoOand ;  Macaalay,  Bid.  of 
England. 

Argyle,  Gborge  Douglas  Campbbll, 
8th  Dukb  of  {b,  1823),  was,  as  Marquis  of 
Lome,  very  prominent  in  the  controversy  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  relating 
to  patronage.  In  1852  he  accepted  office 
under  Lord  Aberdeen  as  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
and  retained  the  same  office  under  Lord 
P&lmerston.  He  was  Lord  Privy  Seal  again 
under  Lord  Palmerston  in  1859,  Postmaster- 
General  in  1860,  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  from  1868 
to  1874.  He  joined  Mr.  Gladstone's  second 
administration  (1880)  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  but 
retired  owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
his  coUeagues  on  their  Irish  policy. 

Argyle,  John,  Marquis,  afterwards 
Duke  of  {d.  1743),  as  Lord  Lome,  was 
made  commander  of  a  regiment  of  foot  bv 
William  in.  In  1692  he,  together  with  his 
kinsmen  Breadalbane  and  the  Master  of  Stair, 
planned  the  infamous  massacre  of  Glencoe. 
The  greater  part  of   the   troops  employed 
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in  that  affair  were  Campbells.  In  1703 
be  sncceeded  to  bi«  latber*B  bonoan  and 
estates,  and  was  sworn  of  Anne's  Privy 
CouncU.  In  1705  be  was  appointed  Loid 
Higb  Oommissioner  to  the  Scottish  Pftrlifu 
ment,  in  which  he  sealously  advocated  the 
Union.  For  these  services  be  was  created  a 
peer  of  England  and  Earl  of  Greenwich.  In 
1706  he  fought  under  Marlborough  at  Bamil- 
lieSy  and  commanded  in  the  attack  on  Menin. 
He  returned  to  Scotland,  where  be  su]»M>rted 
the  efforts  of  the  Commission  for  the  Union. 
He  fought  at  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet ; 
but  was  at  enmity  with  Marlborough,  his 
commander-in-chief.  At  this  time  he  was 
closely  connected  with  the  Tories,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  in  Catalonia  in 
1710.  The  army  was  demoralised  by  the 
defeat  at  Almanza,  and  he  could  obtain  no 
supplies.  He  returned  to  England,  and  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces 
in  Scotland.  He  was  soon  at  variance  with 
the  ministry;  and  opposed,  in  the  Upper 
House,  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the 
I^oteetant  succession  was  in  danger.  As 
Queen  Anne  lay  dying,  Argyle  entered  the 
Council  with  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  queen  should  be  requested  to 
make  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  Lord  Treasurer. 
It  was  done ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  vigor- 
ous action  that  Bolingbroke's  plans  at  once 
fell  to  the  ground.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  Argyle  was  continued  in  his 
employments,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  Mar*s 
rebellion,  in  17 15,  Argyle,  as  commander-in- 
chief  in  Scotland,  met  the  rebels  at  Sheriffmuir, 
where  Mar  was  defeated.  But  the  conduct  of 
Argyle  caused  it  to  be  suspected  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  drive  the  Jacobites  to  extremities. 
Cadogan  was  sent  to  reinforce  him.  As  soon 
as  the  duke  marched  forward,  the  Jacobites 
retreated  before  him;  the  Pl^tender  fled  to 
France,  and  the  rebellion  was  crushed. 
Argyle  was  a  follower  of  Walpole  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  long  ministry,  but  in 
1739  he  distinctly  joined  the  Opposition. 
Walpole,  wishing  to  preserve  so  powerful  a 
support,  kept  him  in  his  places,  but  at  length 
was  compelled  to  dismiss  nim.  On  the  resig- 
nation 01  Walpole,  Argyle  was  again  placed 
in  ofiKce;  but  he  was  dissatisfied  witn  the 
arrangement  of  the  ministry,  and  re8i|;ned. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  career,  he  intrigued 
with  the  Jacobites.  It  was  only  after  Sir 
John  Hinde  Cotton,  a  noted  Jacobite,  had 
been  placed  on  the  Board  of  the  Admiralty, 
that  the  duke  condescended  to  join  Pel- 
ham's  administration.  Argyle  was  a  brave 
soldier  and  an  accomplished  orator ;  but  his 
political  career  was  one  long  course  of  incon- 
sistencies. 

Coze,  WalpoU  ;  Burton,  HM«ry  of  Scotland. 

[L  C.  8.] 

Aztfyle,  Peb&aob  op.  In  1445  Sir  Duncan 
unpbeil  of 


Argyleehire  family  of  the  OampbeUs^  was 
xaisidd  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Campbell,  by 
James  II.  of  Scotland.  His  grandson,  Colin, 
was  created  Earl  of  Argyle  in  1464.  He 
married  Isabel  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Iiord 
of  Lome,  and  added  to  his  titles  that  of  Lord 
Lome.  Archibald,  the  eighth  earl,  who  was 
subsequently  executed  for  treason  in  1661, 
was  created  a  marquis  in  1641.  His  son 
Archibald,  ninth  earl  (who  was  restored 
to  the  family  estates  ana  the  earldom),  was 
attainted  for  treason  in  1686.  The  attainder 
was  reversed  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
Archibald,  the  son  of  the  last-named  oarl, 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of 
Argyle.  His  son  John,  second  duke,  re- 
ceived a  British  peerage  as  Duke  of  Green- 
wich in  1719.  He  left  no  male  issue,  and 
his  English  honours  ceased ;  but  his  daughter 
Caroline  was  created  in  her  own  right 
Baroness  of  Qreenwich.  His  Scotch  honours 
devolved  on  his  brother  Archibald,  third 
duke,  from  whom  they  passed  to  his  nephew 
Archibald,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  holder 
of  the  title.  John,  the  fifth  duke,  was  created 
a  peer  of  England  as  Baron  Sundridge  in 
1766. 


Camp 


Lochow,  the  bead  of  the  great 


Battlb  op  (May  IS,  1791). 
After  the  capture  of  Bangalore,  during  Lonl 
Comwallis*8  campaign  in  Mysore,  the  Sigliah 
army  marched  to  Seringapatam,  and  (May 
13)  reached  Arikera,  about  nine  miles  from 
that  city.  Tippoo  was  encamped  between  them 
and  Seringapatam,  with  hia  right  leeting 
on  the  Cavery.  Lord  Comwallis  hoped 
by  a  night  march  to  turn  the  enemy'ti  left 
before  daylight,  and  cut  off  his  retreat.  A 
terrific  storm  arose,  and  delayed  the  march  by 
repeated  halts,  till  it  became  is^ossible  to 
carry  out  the  original  plan.  In  the  morning 
Lora  Comwallis  determined  to  gain  a  hill 
commanding  the  left  of  the  enemy,  and  or- 
ganised an  attack  in  front,  under  cover  of 
which  Colonel  Maxwell  was  to  seize  the  hill. 
Tippoo  perceived  this,  and  made  bis  prepara- 
tions accordingly ;  but  in  spite  of  this  Max- 
well crossed  a  difficult  ravine  and  gained  the 
hill.  The  attack  became  general  along  the 
front,  and  was  assisted  by  Maxwell's  flank 
attack  along  the  hill,  and  Tippoo's  army  waa 
already  wavering  when  Colonel  Floyd  and  the 
cavalry  charged  his  rearguard  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed it,  nothing  but  the  unwieldy  move- 
ments of  the  Nisam's  horse,  which  now 
came  up,  allowed  Tippoo's  army  to  escape  a 
total  rout. 

mil.  Hilt  ^ India:  ConwalUs,  D$9pakihm. 

ArkeBtolm,  Battls  op  (Mav  1,  1455), 
was  fought  in  the  valley  of  the  Esk  between 
the  supporters  of  James  II.  of  Scotland  and 
James,  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  his  brothers. 
The  rebels  were  defeated.  Archibald  Douglas, 
Earl  of  Murray,  fell  in  the  combat;  Hugh 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Ormond,  was  oaptured  and 
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"beheaded ;  and  James  Douglas  was  forced  to 
take  refoge  in  England.     [Douglas.] 


r,  Thb  Battlb  op  (1798),  was 
fought  during  the  Irish  rebellion.  The  town 
was  defended  by  General  Needham  with  120 
Ancient  Britons,  800  Irish  militia,  300  Dur- 
ham Fencihles,  and  some  yeonumry,  against 
Father  John  Murphy,  who  led  some  27,000 
rebels  with  a  few  guns  to  the  attack.  In 
spite  of  the  determined  fury  with  which  they 
came  on,  the  rebels  were  beaten  back  with 
great  loss,  and  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
inarching  on  Dublin. 


dlnfftoiiv  Henst  Bkknbt,  Easl  of  {b. 
1618,  ZidSo),  was  originally  intended  to  take 
orders  in  the  Church,  but  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Ci-vil  War  he  joined  the  Royalist  army 
as  a  ▼olunteer.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  he  joined  Charles  II.,  and  was  employed 
by  him  as  ambassador  to  Madrid.  In  1662 
he  was  made  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  in  1664  was  created  a  baron.  In  1667 
he  joined  the  Cabal  ministry.  In  1674  he 
was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  sold  his  office  to  Sir  J.  Williamson,  pur- 
chasing in  his  tunv  the  post  of  Lord  Cluun- 
berlain,  which  he  held  till  1681.  Arlington 
was  a  Catholic,  but  never  showed  himself 
ver}'  xealotts  for  his  religion,  though  ready 
to  sign  the  secret  clauses  in  the  Treaty  of 
Dover.  Sharing  the  want  of  political  prin- 
ciple, and  '*  the  cosmopolitan  indifference  to 
u>nstitations  and  rehgions"  which  distin- 
guished the  politicians  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  Arlington  was  nevertheless  in 
many  respiects  superior  to  most  of  them.  He 
was  resolved  to  maintain  himself  at  court,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  object  he  displayed  great 
sabtlety,  resource,  and  flexibility  of  temper ; 
but  **  he  was  regarded  as  the  man  in  Eng- 
land who  least  overstepped  the  line  of  good 
conduct.  He  possessed  the  culture  of  European 
society  at  that  time ;  by  the  excesses  which 
were  in  favour  at  the  court  he  was  little 
affected :  his  hours  of  leisure  he  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  literaiy  products  of  that 
fruitful  age."  "Ranke,  Hitt.  of  Enp.,  yol.  in., 
p.  517.  See  also  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.y 
voL  L,  p.  212.    [Cabal.] 

Arliogtoii'8L«tt«rf  to  Sir  IT.  TtmfU  (pnblkhed 
pcMtliiniioiuily  in  1701)  are  of  some  importuice 
lor  the  diplomatic  history  of  Charles  II.'s  reign. 


Thb  Spakish,  is  the  name 
usaall  V  applied  to  the  great  military  and  naval 
expedition  despatched  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
against  England  in  1688.  The  e(|uipping  of 
his  purest  fleet  was  protracted  by  his  incorrigible 
habits  of  delay  and  hesitation,  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  ready  to  sail  in  1687. 
It  might  in  any  case  have  been  kept  waiting 
one  year  more  till  the  Prince  of  Parma  had 
his  army  ready  in  Flanders,  but,  however  that 
may  be,  it  was  delayed  by  Drake's  vigorous 
action    on    the    coasts    of    Portugal    and 


Andalusia.  Early  in  1688  the  damage  he 
had  done  was  repaired,  and  the  Invincible 
Armada  sailed  from  Lisbon  in  the  latter  days 
of  May.  It  was  commanded  by  Don  Alonso 
de  Guzman,  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  on  the  death  of 
Don  Alvaro  de  Bazan,  the  Marquis  of  Santa 
Cruz.  It  consisted  of  130  vessels,  manned  by 
8,460  sailors,  and  2,088  galley-slaves.  It 
carried  19,296  soldiers,  and  2,680  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  provisions  of  food  and  ammu- 
nition were  abundant,  but  the  ships  were  ill- 
fitted  for  the  navigation  of  the  Channel,  of 
which  the  Spanish  sailors  knew  nothing. 
From  the  beginning  it  met  with  losses  and 
misfortunes.  It  was  scattered  by  a  gale  im- 
mediately after  leaving  Lisbon,  during  which 
one  galley  went  down,  and  two  were  seized 
by  the  slaves  who  revolted,  and  overpowered 
the  soldiers.  It  was  not  till  Friday,  July 
22  (N.S.),  that  Medina  Sidonia  could  rally 
his  ships,  and  sail  from  Corunna.  On 
Thursday,  July  28,  the  fleet  was  off  tiie 
Lizard,  and  had  its  first  sight  of  the  English 
fleet  on  Saturday  the  dOth.  The  English 
Lord  High  Admiral,  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, had  thirty  ships  of  the  Koyal  Navy,  and 
a  lai^e  number  of  volunteer  ships,  with  him, 
and  was  assisted  by  Dra^e,  Hawkins,  Fro- 
bisher.  Winter,  Baleigh,  and  other  seamen. 
The  Armada  was  steered  for  Calais  Road. 
On  Sunday,  July  31,  some  fighting  took  place, 
in  which  the  unwieldy  Spanish  ships  were 
completely  outmanoeuvred.  They  were  built 
so  extremely  high,  and  drew  so  few  feet 
of  water  in  proportion,  that  they  could  not 
cazxy  enough  sau.  The  handy  English  vessels 
closed  and  drew  off  as  they  pleased.  Our 
seamen,  acting  on  the  principle  which  has 
always  been  followed  in  the  English  navy, 
trusted  to  their  rapid  and  accurate  artillery 
fire,  and  refused  all  temptations  to  board  the 
enemy,  whose  veesels  were  crowded  with 
soldiers.  The  first  encounter  proved  the 
wisdom  of  this  system  of  tactics.  The  fiag- 
ship  of  the  Andalusian  squadron  was  dis- 
abled, and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Drake  after 
a  long  fight.  The  Armada,  arranged  in  ihe 
half -moon  formation  which  had  been  adopted 
at  Lepanto,  continued  its  way  through  the 
Channel,  keeping  indifferent  order.  On 
August  2  there  was  another  indecisive  can- 
noziade  off  Poriland,  in  which  the  English 
seamen  followed  their  usual  system  of  attack ; 
and  though  they  did  not  do  the  Spaniards 
any  considerable  damage,  they  further  proved 
their  superiority  in  seamanship,  and  con- 
vinced the  enemy  that  he  could  only  hope  to 
fight  them  on  their  own  terma  By  Saturday 
the  6th,  the  Spanish  Armada  had  roachei^ 
Calais,  and  waited  for  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
who  was  to  join  it  from  Flanders.  But  the 
prince,  by  one  of  the  extraordinary  oversights 
which  ruined  all  Philip's  plans,  hud  no  armed 
ships,  and  was  closely  blockaded  by  the  Dutch. 
On  Sunday  night  (August  7}  the  English 
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Hfdmiiula  oent  fire-ahips  among  the  Spaniarda, 
who  cut  their  cables  and  stood  to  sea  in  a 
panic.  On  Monday  they  were  fiercely  attacked, 
and  soon  became  utterly  disorganised.  On 
Tuesday,  August  9,  the  Armada,  greatly 
diminished  by  loss  of  vessels,  which  had  been 
sunk  or  compelled  to  strike,  or  driven  on 
shore,  was  drifting  helplessly  on  the  coast  of 
Zeeland.  A  sudden  change  of  wind  saved  it 
for  the  moment,  but  the  crews  had  no  more 
stomach  for  the  fight.  By  the  next  day  they 
had  quite  lost  heart  and  begun  to  fly  to  the 
north.  They  were  followed  for  some  dis- 
tance by  a  few  Englibh  vessels,  but  there  was 
no  effectual  pursuit.  Elizabeth's  fleet  had 
been  ill-provided  with  powder  and  shot,  and 
atill  worse  with  food.  They  had  put  to  sea 
in  a  hurry,  and  they  had  moreover  been 
now  engaged  almost  incessantly  for  days.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there  tore,  that  after 
three  general  engagements  and  numerous 
skirmishes  the  ships  were  out  of  ammunition. 
The  want  of  provisions  is  less  excusable.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  volunteer  vessels 
were  almost  as  badly  found  as  the  queen's, 
and  that  what  is  often  called  Elizabeth's 
parsimony  was  in  fact  want  of  experience 
m  equipping  a  large  force,  and  was  common 
to  her  with  her  people.  The  brunt  of  the 
fighting  fell  on  the  vessels  of  the  Iloyal 
Navy ;  the  volunteers,  though  they  proved 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  helped  to  make 
a  moral  impression  on  the  Spaniards,  did 
comparatively  little  of  the  real  work.  The 
preparations  on  shore  were  probably  dis- 
tinguished more  by  spirit  than  efficiency, 
but  they  were  never  tested,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  what  they  would  have 
done.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  though 
the  Prince  of  Parma  had  a  veteran  force  in 
Flanders,  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  on 
board  the  Armada  were  as  new  as  the  Eng- 
lish militia.  The  Sp^iniards  straggled  home 
round  the  north  of  Scotland,  through  con- 
tinual storms,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
their  vessels  went  down  or  were  driven  on 
ahoie.  Only  fifty-three  ships  reached  Spain, 
and  the  loss  of  life  was  so  terrible,  that 
it  was  said  that  every  family  in  the  country 
lost  a  member. 

The  standard  historiaoB  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  Camden,  Fuller,  or  Hakluyt,  ne^d  scarceW 
be  mentioned,  and  the  Mune  may  be  said  of 
Froude  or  Motley.  There  is  a  very  i^ood  ac- 
count of  the  Arm^ida  iu  Southey'a  lAjt  of  Lord 
Howard  of  ^ffi,ngha1n,  in  the  Cabme*  Cyclopcedia^ 
with  copious  (itations  of  authorities;  and  a 
French  writer,  M.  Fomeron,  has  to'd  the  story 
very  fully  in  his  recent  L\f»  of  Philiv  II.  On 
the  Spanish  side,  may  be  mentiooea  Strader, 
Herrem,  and  Cabrera,  in  their  Lives  of  Philip. 
Cabrera  was  an  official  historian,  who  wrote 
aader  royal  dictation,  and  given,  of  course,  the 
royal  view.  He  is  chiefly  valuable  as  showinff 
wh«t  the  Spanish  government  wished  to  be 
believed.  Several  accounts  by  eye-witnesses 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Doeumfnto»  Inedifo* 
^panish  State  Papers),  particularly  in  the 
fourteenth  and  forty-eighth  volumes. 

[D.  H.] 


AxWJBUgh,  Thb  School  (or  Univsbsity) 
OF,  was  the  centre  of  early  Irish  monastic 
civilisation  and  learning.  It  was  from  here 
that  the  scholars  who  maide  Ireland  famous  iu 
France,  and  those  who  founded  Glastonbury, 
came.  The  most  famous  among  the  Irish, 
scholars  trained  at  Armagh  is  of  course  John 
Scotus  Erigena,  whose  death  may  be  placed  in 
the  year  875.  Even  the  capture  of  Armagh 
by  Olaf 's  Danes  was  not  sutficient  to  destroy 
entirely  its  school  and  its  fame  for  learning. 
The  continuance  of  the  existence  of  a  school 
there  is  vouched  for  bv  the  proceedings  of  a 
synod  in  1158,  which  decided  that  no  one  was 
to  be  instituted  as  a  professor  of  theology 
who  had  not  completed  his  education  at 
Armagh.  The  presence  of  foreign  students 
can  be  traced  at  least  as  far  as  the  eleventh 
century.  The  existence  of  a  learned  body  in 
Armagh  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  the  see 
was,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Ostmen,  almost 
always  in  the  hands  of  laymen. 

AnXkAight  I'hb  Synod  of,  was  held  in 
1170,  when  the  Irish  prelates,  alarmed  at  the 
English  invasion,  which  they  regarded  as  a 
divine  visitation,  determined  that  all  English 
slaves  should  be  set  free. 

Armed  Vontrali'^.  In  1780  a  coali- 
tion known  as  the  I'irst  Armed  Neutrality  was 
entered  into  by  the  northern  powers,  who  re- 
sented the  right  of  search  which  was  claimed 
by  England  in  respect  of  all  neutral  vessels. 
In  the  treaty  then  made  between  Ruasia, 
Sweden,  and  benmark,  the  principle  waa  pro- 
claimed that  "  free  ahipa  make  free  goods," 
that  the  flag  covers  the  merchandise,  and 
that  a  port  is  to  be  considered  blockaded  only 
when  a  sufficient  force  for  its  blockade  ia  in 
front  of  it.  There  was  aome  ground  for  the 
contention  that  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  the 
sea  should  be  the  same  aa  on  land.  At  this 
time  Great  Britain  waa  in  the  midst  of 
the  war  with  the  American  colonies ;  France 
and  Holland  were  also  at  war  with  her ;  and 
the  right  of  search  waa  indiapensable,  if  ahe 
waa  to  make  any  uae  of  her  naval  supe- 
riority. Nevertheless,  pressed  aa  ahe  was,  it 
waa  impossible  for  her  to  take  any  active  steps 
in  opposition  to  the  treaty,  though  she  con- 
tinued to  exercise  her  right,  which  had  been 
admitted  by  the  several  powers  in  former 
treaties.  The  armed  neutrality  was  aban< 
doned  by  Sweden  in  1787 ;  in  1793  Russia 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
which  expressly  recognised  the  right  of  search 
on  neutral  vessels;  and  in  the  same  year 
America  made  a  similar  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  But  in  1799  Napoleon,  by  a  re- 
markable exercise  of  diplomatic  skill,  induccKl 
the  Americans  to  adopt  a  maritime  code  on 
the  basis  of  the  Armini  Neutrality  of  1780 ;  and 
at  the  same  timn  the  other  powers  saw  an 
opening  for  a  profitable  trade  with  France,  if 
the  right  of  search  were  abolished.  The  prin- 
I  ciplesof  the  ArmedNeutrality  wereaccordmgly 
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revived,  and  the  determined  peiBtrtence  of 
the  British  government,  combined  with  the 
skiliul  diplomacy  of  Napoleon,  induced  the 
northern  powers  again  to  enter  into  a  coali- 
tion, known  as  the  Heeand  Armed  Neutrality 
(1800),  to  enforce  its  principles.  The  £nglish 
government  acted  with  decisive  energy.  A 
fleet  was  despatched  to  the  Baltic ;  and  the 
bombardment  of  Ck>penhagen,  followed  by  the 
death  of  Czar  Paul,  effectually  broke  up  the 
northern  coalition.  On  June  17,  1801,  the 
^laritime  Convention  of  St.  Petersburg  was 
opened ;  and  finally  a  series  of  treaties  was 
made  between  Great  Britain  and  the  northern 
powers  by  which  the  Armed  Neutrality  was 
abandoned,  but  the  right  of  search  was 
strictly  defined,  and  it  was  agreed  that  block- 
ades must  be  efficient  to  be  valid.     [Nbu- 

TILILITY.] 

Koch  and  Schoell,  Hut.  dw  Traitdt,  !▼.  34,  and 
t1  92,  ma. ;  Alison,  fltnt.  of  Evjopt ;  Judgments 
r  W.  Scott  in  Jiobiiuon't  RgporU, 


was  the  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  High  Church  party  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
Arminians  were  those  Dutch  Protestants  who 
followed  Arminius(  Harmenssen) ,  in  opposition 
to  the  more  rigid  followers  of  Calvm.  The 
party  was  the  &uit  of  the  reaction  which  had 
arisen  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  the  minds  of  many  men  against 
what  seemed  the  bigotry  of  extreme  Pro- 
testantism, and  which  made  them  inquire 
whether  the  Reformers,  in  their  desire  to 
get  rid  of  the  evils  of  Popery,  had  not  also 
destroyed  much  that  was  vital  in  Catholic 
Christianity.  In  the  Netherlands  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Arminians  and  "Go- 
marists  *'  led,  early  in  the  17th  century,  to 
riolent  conmiotions.  To  disputes  of  dogma 
were  added  those  concerning  the  rights  of 
the  Church  with  reference  to  the  authority  of 
the  civil  government  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  Arminians,  with  their  leanings  to  the 
docteines  of  Zwingli,  maintained  the  right  of 
the  State  to  conduct  the  government  of  the 
Church,  in  conformity  with  the  model  of 
Scripture,  and  ur^ed  that,  by  the  independence 
claimed  by  spiritual  authority  in  the  He- 
formed  ChuK^h,  a  new  popedom  was  being 
set  up.  The  Gomarists,  on  the  other  hand, 
strictly  adhering  to  the  principles  of  Calvin, 
demanded  the  complete  autonomy  of  the 
Church.  This  schism  spread  to  the  political 
world.  The  heads  of  the  municipal  oligarchy 
tided  with  the  Arminians.  The  leaders  of 
the  popiular  party,  under  Maurice  the  Stadt- 
holder,  declared  against  their  rivals  for  the 
GomariBta.  At  the  national  Synod  of  Dort, 
which  commenced  its  sittings  in  1618,  the 
victory  rested  with  the  latter  in  resrard  both 
to  doctrine  and  Church  authority.  The  Synod 
declared  its  adherHnce  to  the  strict  Calvinistic 
views  on  unconditional  election  by  grace,  and 
the  independence  of  the  Church.  Silenced 
in  Holland,  Arminianism  took  firm  root  in 


England,  and  was  welcomed  by  many  who 
shiured  in  the  reaction  against  Puritanism. 
A  violent  controversy  began  between  Calvinists 
and  Arminians.  Jauies  I.  attempted  to  silence 
it  (1622) ;  but,  in  fact,  in  his  later  years,  the 
king,  who  had  been  a  Calvinist  all  his  life, 
and  had  even  wiitteu  a  book  against  Vorstius, 
the  successor  of  Arminius,  leaned  towards 
Arminianism.  For  the  Synod  of  Dort,  by 
ascribing  equal  authority  to  all  ministers  of 
God*s  Word,  no  matter  what  their  position, 
indirectly  condemned  the  English  Church. 
The  Puritans  and  Presbyterians  rt'garded  the 
spread  of  Arminianism  with  great  dislike, 
and  on  March  2,  1629,  the  Commons  resolved 
that  **  whosoever  shall  bring  in  innovation  in 
religfion,  or  by  favour  seek  to  introduce  Popery 
or  Arminianism,  shall  be  reputed  a  capital 
enemy  to  the  kingdom  and  commonwealth." 
But  Arminianism  continued  to  gain  influence 
among  the  High  Churchmen,  and  the  term 
came  to  be  applied  generally  to  all  those  who 
objected  both  to  the  Roman  and  Calvinist 
doctrines  and  theory  of  Church  government 
(though  they  considered  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  corrupt  and  unsound),  and  who 
wished  that  the  fkiglish  Church  should  occupy 
a  middle  position  between  Rome  and  Geneva. 
Charles  1.  and  Laud  were  claimed  by  this 
party  as  its  champions.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  equally  averse  to  Romanism  and  Puri- 
tanism, and  they  were  regarded  by  the  English 
Arminians  as  the  great  defenders  of  the 
Church  from  the  dangers  which  threatened 
her  on  both  sides.  After  the  Restoration  the 
name  "Arminian"  fell  into  disuse.     [Laud.] 

Banke,  Hut.  of  £n0.,  1.  425,  &e. ;  Hook,  Areh- 
buhops ;  Perry,  Ht«t.  of  ihs  Etig.  Church ;  8.  S. 
Gardiner,  Hiat.  of  Eng.,  1603—1642 ;  Heffoken, 
Church  a$id  Stat*.  [S.  J.  L.] 

ly  AssTZB  OF.    [Assize.] 

^y  Sill  John,  of  Gilnockie 
(d,  1531),  was  the  head  of  a  powerful 
family,  which  held  practically  independent 
power  on  the  borders  of  England  and  Scot- 
land and  the  '*  debatcable  land.*'  The  Scots 
government,  however,  regarded  the  Arm- 
strongs as  robbers,  and  James  V.  deter- 
mined to  suppress  them.  In  1631  the  king 
entered  the  border  country  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  force.  Sir  John  Armstrong  came 
to  meet  the  king  in  great  state,  and  attended 
by  a  train  of  gentlemen.  He  was  immediately 
seized  and  hanged,  together  with  his  brother 
Thomas.  The  Pitscottie  Chronicle  represents 
him  as  saying  to  James,  when  his  entreaties 
for  mercy  proved  fruitless,  *'I  am  but  ane 
fool  to  seek  grace  at  a  graceless  face;  but 
had  I  known,  sir,  that  ye  would  have  taken 
my  life  this  day,  I  should  have  lived  upon 
the  borders  in  d[espite  of  King  Harry  and  you 
both ;  for  I  know  King  Harnr  would  down- 
weigh  my  best  horse  with  gold  to  know  that 
I  was  condemned  to  die  this  day.'* 

OKron.  of  Pttgoottie;  Armatrong,  Biti.  pf 
Ltd<iMdal« ;  Burton,  flut.  of  Seou,  UL 
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[MiLiTABY  System.] 


Plot  (1641)  was  an  attempt  to 
use  the  "English  army,  which  had  not  been 
disbanded  after  the  Scotch  War,  to  coerce 
the  Parliament.  There  were  two  distinct 
plots  for  this  purpose :  (1)  Percy  "Wilmot 
and  other  officers  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment proposed  to  induce  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  would 
stand  by  the  king :  (a)  if  parliamentary  pres- 
sure were  put  upon  him,  either  to  compel  him 
to  assent  to  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  force  him  to  dis- 
band the  Irish  army  before  the  Scots  were 
disbanded ;  {b)  or  if  the  fall  revenue  he  had 
enjoyed  for  so  many  years  were  not  placed  in 
his  hands.  At  the  same  time,  a  plot  some- 
what similar,  but  contemplating  the  direct 
employment  of  force,  was  being  contrived 
b^  Sir  John  Suckling  and  Henry  Jerm^n 
with  the  approval  of  the  queen.  They  m- 
tonded  to  conmience  operations  by  placing 
the  command  of  the  army  in  the  hands  of  the 
'Eaxl  of  Newcastle  and  Greorge  Young. 
Charles  at  first  endeavoured  to  get  the  two 
parties  to  work  together,  and  finding  this 
impossible,  decided  against  Suckling^s  plan. 
Young,  seeing  no  prospect  of  becoming 
lieutenant-general,  betrayed  the  plot  to  the 
Earl  of  Newport,  through  whom  it  reached 
Pym  (April  1).  Meanwhile,  Suckling  had 
by  no  means  abandoned  his  scheme,  and  he 
was  also  arranging  an  attempt  to  rescue 
Strafford  from  the  Tower.  Pym  made  use 
of  his  knowledge  of  this  double  plot  to  secure 
the  agreement  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the 
support  of  the  people.  On  May  3,  the  Pro- 
testation was  drawn  up,  on  the  next  day  it 
was  taken  by  the  Lords,  on  the  6th  it  was 
agreed  that  a  Bill  should  be  brought  in  to 
provide  against  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  8th  that  Bill  and  the  Attainder 
Bill  both  passed  their  first  reading  in  the 
Lords.  The  king,  left  without  any  support, 
^ve  his  assent  to  both  Bills  on  the  10th. 
Perc}',  Jermyn,  Suckling,  and  others  fled  to 
France,  but  were  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason.  Thus  the  first  attempt  to  use  the 
army  against  the  Parliament  gave  fresh 
strength  to  the  popular  party.  (2)  At  the 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  Daniel 
O'Neill  was  sent  by  the  king  to  sound  the 
officers  of  the  army  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
bring^g  up  the  troops  to  London  if  the 
neutrality  of  the  Scots  could  be  secured. 
At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  officers  was 
entrusted  by  the  king  with  a  petition,  to 
which  he  was  to  obtain  signatures  in  the 
army.  The  petition  protested  against  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  popular  leaders, 
the  diminution  of  the  king's  "just  regalities," 
and  the  tumultuous  assemblies  round  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  concluded  with  a 
promise  to  defend  King,  Church,  Parliament, 
and  Laws.     The  leaders  of  the  army  repu- 


diated the  petition,  and  O'Neill  was  obliged 
to  fly,  but  the  king  still  persisted  in  hia 
intrigues  for  this  purpose  both  during  his 
journey  to  Scotland  and  his  stay  in  that 
country.  The  knowledge  of  this  new  plot 
made  Pym,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Irish 
Rebellion,  demand  that  the  king  should 
employ  only  such  ministers  as  Parliament 
should  approve;  otherwise  the  Commons 
would  be  obliged  to  provide  for  Ireland  with- 
out the  king.  He  followed  this  by  bringing 
the  evidence  before  the  Commons,  who  passed 
a  resolution  affirming  that  there  was  **a 
second  design  to  bring  up  the  army  against 
the  Parliament,  and  an  intention  to  make 
the  Scottish  army  stand  as  neutral."  This 
event  did  much  to  secure  the  passing  of  the 
**  Grand  Remonstrance." 

CUrendon,  Hirt.  o/  tk4  BehtUion ;  May,  Sigt.  of 
ihs  Long  Pari;  Wbitolocke,  Memoin;  8.  B. 
Gaidiner.  Hut,  o/Eng.  [C.  H.  F.] 


I,  Battle  of  (June  7,  1782),  took 
place  in  the  Mysore  War  between  the  British, 
under  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  the  troops  of 
Hyder  Ali,  commanded  by  the  Sultan  in 
person.  Aiter  an  indecisive  action,  Hyder 
retreated. 

Arnold,  Benedict  {b.  1740,  if.  1801),  was  a 
druggist  at  Newhaven,  in  Connecticut,  whea 
the  American  War  of  Independence  broke  out. 
On  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  col- 
lected a  bodv  of  volunteers,  seized  some  arms, 
and  obtained  a  commission  to  capture  Ticon- 
deroga  on  Lake  Champlain.  Subsequently 
he.  proceeded  on  his  own  account,  after  sur- 
prising St.  John's,  to  equip  a  small  flotilla 
on  the  lake.  He  displayed  great  bravery 
and  skill,  but  he  offended  Congress  by  his 
independence,  and  he  was  in  turn  offended 
by  their  want  of  confidence,  though  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  Philadelphia, 
on  ite  evacuation  by  the  British  forces. 
At  length,  mortified  by  the  insulte  put  upon 
him,  he  entered  into  communications  with  Sir 
H.  Clinton  to  betray  West  Point.  The  project 
failed  through  the  capture  of  Major  Andr6 
(q.v.),  but  Arnold  managed  to  escape  to  the 
British  lines,  and  for  some  time  he  commanded 
a  corps  of  American  refugees.  He  sub- 
sequently settled  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
after  being  captured  by,  and  escaping  from, 
the  French,  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
died. 

J.  Sparks,  Li/f  q/"  Arnold;  Bancroft,  Hist,  of 
America, 


«»«.iwy  Defence  of  (1857).  On  July 
25,  the  7th,  8th,  and  40th  Native  Regimento, 
quartered  in  the  district  of  Shahabad,  Bengal, 
mutinied,  plundered  the  town  and  station  of 
Arrah,  and,  headed  by  Koer  Singh,  a  Zemin- 
dar, who  had  rebelled,  attacked  a  house 
where  sixteen  Englishmen  and  sixty  Sikh, 
police  had  taken  refuge  and  fortified  them- 
selves. Mr.  Boyle,  an  engineer,  was  the  life 
of  the  defence,  and  it  was  to  his  services  that 


(77) 


the  sacceaaf  al  conduct  of  it  was  due.    An 

attempt  to  relieve  the  beaeged  ^m  Dina- 

poor  nuled ;  but  Major  Vincent  Eyre,  of  the 

artillery,  formed  a  small  field  force,   with 

which  he  defeated  the  rebels  with  severe  loss 

on  Attg:iist  2nd,  and  on  the  3rd  released  the 

gallant  little  garrison. 

Sir  J.  Kaje,  Hut.  of  the  Sepoy  War,  vol.  HL  ; 
Annual  Re9%der,  1887;  StatuUoal  Aoeovmt  of 
B«»0al,  zii.  204. 


Pbbraob  of.  1.  Scotch. — In 
1467,  Sir  R.  Boyd  was  created  Earl  of 
Anan.  His  widow  married  James,  Lord 
Hamilton,  and  the  earldom  passed  into  tbat 
family.  [Hahiltox.]  2.  Irish. — In  1693, 
Charles  Butler,  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance  in 
Ireland,  second  son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Oseory,  the  son  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
was  created  Earl  of  Arran.  The  peerage, 
however,  became  extinct  with  him.  The  pre- 
sent peerage  was  conferred  on  Sir  Arthur 
Gore  in  1758.  He  was  the  descendant  of  Sir 
Paul  Gk>re,  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  who  arrived  in  Ireland  and 
obtained  large  grants  of  land  in  County 
Mayo. 

AnraiLy  Jambs  Hamilton,  2nd  Earl  of 
and  Duke  of  Chatelhbrault  {d.  1675), 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and  a 
near  relative  of  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  acted 
as  Regent  for  some  time,  until  he  was 
displaced  by  his  rival  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Douglas.  On 
the  death  of  James  Y.  he  again  became 
Regent.  The  confirmation  of  a  treaty  with 
England,  1543,  was  quickly  followed  by 
a  league  on  the  part  of  the  Regent  and 
Cardinal  Beaton  against  aU  English  inter- 
ference, and  soon  afterwards  &e  English 
ambassador.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  was  requested 
to  withdraw.  In  1547  Arran  was  defeated  at 
Pinkie,  and  in  1554  the  regency  was  trans- 
ferred to  Mary  of  Guise,  Arran  being  re- 
warded for  his  acquiescence  by  the  dukedom 
of  Chatelherault,  conferred  on  him  by  the 
French  king.  He  joined  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  and  supported  the  Reformers; 
and  by  his  opposition  to  the  Damley  marriage, 
incurred  the  resentment  of  Queen  Mary,  so 
thai  he  judged  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Eng- 
land. Returning  some  time  afterwards,  he 
was  reconciled  to  the  queen,  and  during  the 
Civil  War  he  and  the  rest  of  the  Hamiltons 
supported  her  against  the  Reforming  Lords. 
<hi  the  abdication  of  Mary,  1567,  he  was 
named  one  of  the  Council  of  Regency.  In 
1569  he  was  imprisoned  by  Murray  in 
Edinburgh  Castle.  He  was  a  man  of  fickle  and 
▼acdUating  character,  of  courteous  manners, 
and  pleasant  address,  but  by  no  means  fitted 
to  fill  the  high  position  to  which  he  was  called. 

Aarrailf  James  Hamilton,  3rd  Earl  op 
(d.  1609),  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
hfTfwH   and   the   heir   of    the    Hamiltons. 


Having  left  France,  where  his  life  was  in 
danger  from  the  Guises,  he  became  one  of  the 
numeroTis  suitors  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
whom  he  planned  to  carry  off  in  1561.  His 
failure  in  his  suit  seems  to  have  affected  his 
reason.  He  became  mad,  and  continued  a 
maniac  till  he  died. 


Jambs  Stuart,  Earl  op  {d,  1596), 
was  a  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  and  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Knox.  In  1581  he  received  the 
estates  and  title  which  the  house  of  Hamilton 
had  forfeited,  as  the  reward  for  his  zeal  in 

Srocuring  the  condemnation  of  the  Regent 
[orton.  He  aided  Lennox  in  compassing  the 
ruin  of  his  enemy  Morton ;  a  prisoner  at  the 
*'  Raid  of  Ruthven,"  Arran  quicklv  revenged 
himself  by  collecting  an  army  in  the  interest 
of  James  VI.,  and  by  taking  the  lead  against 
the  conspirators;  and  having  extorted  a 
confession  from  Gowrie  by  fair  promises, 
used  it  against  him  to  his  ruin.  He 
became  Chancellor  and  Lieutenant-General 
of  Scotland,  and  on  the  strength  of  the 
king's  favour,  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  rest  of  the  Scotch  barons,  rousing  their 
hatred  by  his  arrogance.  The  EngUsh 
government  found  means  to  accuse  him  of 
instigating  a  border  raid,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  withdraw  from  the  Scottish  court  in  1584. 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  a  combination  against 
him  of  the  Hamiltons  (whose  estates  he  held), 
and  the  banished  lords,  Arran  had  to  escape 
as  best  he  could  to  the  hills  of  Ayrshire.  He 
was  slain  bv  James  Douglas  of  Torthorwold 
in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Morton. 


I,  Thb  Congress  op  (1435),  was 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace 
between  England,  France,  and  Burgundy. 
Ambassadors  came  from  England,  France, 
Burgundy,  the  Pope,  the  Council  of  Basle, 
Castile,  Aragon,  Naples,  Portugal,  Sicily, 
Cyprus,  Navarre,  Poland,  Denmark,  Milan, 
ana  Brittany.  The  French  offered  to  cede 
Normandy  and  Guienne  to  the  EngHsh,  but 
this  was  indignantly  refused,  and  the  Treaty 
of  Troyes  was  insisted  upon,  certain  territories 
south  of  the  Loire  being  offered  to  Charles  of 
France.  This  being  rejected,  the  English 
representatives  withdrew,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance  was  signed  between  France 
and  Burgundy,  by  which  the  latter  power 
agreed  not  to  treat  with  the  English  without 
the  sanction  of  the  King  of  France. 


^m^M.t^j  Commissions  qp,  first  issued  under 
Edward  I. — ^though  their  germs  may  be 
traced  as  early  as  the  reign  of  William  Rufus 
— were  commissions  given  to  certain  in- 
dividuals called  Commissioners  of  Array  to 
press  a  number  of  men  in  their  district,  or 
sometimes  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
for  the  king*s  service,  and  to  train  them 
in  military  duties.  Under  Edward  I.  the 
forces  thus  raided  were  paid  by  the  king, 
but  under  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.  thus 
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cost  usually  fell  on  the  townships  which 
lumiahed  the  men.  There  was  no  douht  that 
these  commissions,  when  issued  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  were  unconstitutional, 
and  Edward  III.  had  to  promise  that  all 
troops  levied  by  this  means  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  king — a  promise  which,  however, 
was  not  kept.  In  1352  and  1403  it  was  pro- 
Wded  that  "  the  common  assent  and  grant  of 
Parliament**  should  be  obtained  before  these 
commissions  were  issued,  and  the  latter  of 
these  statutes  further  provided  that,  **  except 
in  case  of  invasion,  none  shall  bo  constrained 
to  go  out  of  their  own  counties,  and  that 
men  chosen  to  go  on  the  king's  service  out 
of  England  shall  be  at  the  king's  wages  from 
the  day  thev  leave  their  own  counties."  Com- 
missions ot  Array,  which  were  frequently 
issued  under  the  Plantagenet  kings,  and  were 
not  uncommon  under  the  lAncastrians  and 
Tudors,  ceased  on  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
latest  bears  date  1567.     [Militart  Ststbm.] 

Stnbbfl,  Corut.  Hint. 


',,  Frebdom  frox,  is  the  special 
privilege  of  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  is  enjoyed  by  them  during 
the  session,  and  for  forty  days  before  and 
after,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony, 
or  breach  of  the  peace.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  an  analogous  privilege  is  in  a  law 
of  Ethelbert  in  the  sixth  century,  which 
provides  that  **  If  the  king  call  his  people  to 
him,  and  any  one  there  do  them  injury,  let 
him  compensate  with  a  twofold  *  bot,'  and  fifty 
shillings  to  the  king."  In  1290  this  privilege 
was  confirmed  by  Edward  I.,  who,  in  reply 
to  a  petition  from  the  Master  of  the  Temple 
that  he  might  distrain  for  the  rent  of  a  house 
held  of  him  bv  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids, 
replied,  that  **  It  does  not  seem  fit  that  the 
king  should  grant  that  they  who  are  of  his 
council  should  be  distrained  in  time  of  Par- 
liament." So  too  in  the  Prior  of  Malton's 
case,  in  1315.  The  first  recognition  of  the  pri- 
vilege by  Act  of  Parliament  was  in  1433,  when 
it  was  enacted  that  any  assault  on  a  member 
on  his  way  to  Parliament  was  to  be  punishable 
by  a  double  fine  ;  though  in  1404  Henry  IV. 
had  replied  to  a  petition  that  a  threefold  fine 
might  be  inflicted  for  such  an  offence,  that 
though  he  admitted  the  privilege,  the  existing 
remedy  was  sufficient.  The  existence  of  the 
privilege  was  thus,  by  usage  and  by  statute, 
clearly  established!;  but  frequent  violations 
occurred  under  the  Angevin  and  Lancastrian 
kings.  In  1301  Henry  Keighley  was  im- 
prisoned by  Edward  I.  after  the  Parliament 
of  Lincoln.  In  1376,  Peter  de  la  Mare,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Good  Parliament,  was  im- 
prisoned at  the  instance  of  John  of  Gaunt : 
whilst  in  1453  occurred  the  famous  case  of 
Speaker  Thorpe,  who  was  imprisoned  during 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament  at  the  suit  of 
the  Duke  of  York.    The  Commons  tried  to 


obtain  his  release  "  for  the  despatch  of  the 
business  of  Parliament,"  but  failed,  though  the 
judges  held  that  "  if  a  member  were  arrested 
for  any  less  cause  than  treason,  felony, 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  sentence  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  should  make  his  attorney  and  be 
released  to  attend  in  Parliament."  Thorpe, 
however,  was  not  released,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1460, 
Walter  Clerk,  member  for  Chippenham,  was 
arrested  *^  for  a  tine  to  the  king,  and  damages 
to  two  private  suitors,"  whereupon  the 
Commons  demanded  and  obtained  his  release. 
In  1477  John  Atwyll,  member  for  Exeter, 
was  imprisoned  for  debt,  but  was  released  on 
the  petition  of  the  House.  Up  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  arrested  members  had  ob- 
tained their  release  either  by  special  Act  of 
Parliament  if  they  were  imprisoned  in 
execution  after  judgment,  or  by  a  writ  of 
privilege  issued  by  the  Chancellor  if  confined 
on  mesne  process  {i.e.,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  a  suit  but  before  judgment) ;  but, 
in  1643,  in  the  case  of  George  Ferrers,  who 
had  been  arrested  as  surety  for  a  debt,  the 
House  demanded  his  release  by  virtue  of 
its  own  authority,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the 
sheriffs  to  liberate  him  committed  them  to 
prison  for  contempt,  their  proceedings  bein^ 
confirmed  by  the  king.  From  this  time 
members  were  usually  released  by  the  Ser- 
jeant by  warrant  of  the  mace,  not  by  writ. 
In  1603  occurred  the  case  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Shirley,  whom  the  warder  of  the  Fleet  refused 
to  release  for  fear  of  becoming  personally 
liable  for  his  debt.  This  led  to  an  Act  dis- 
charging from  all  liability  the  officer  from 
whose  custody  a  person  having  the  privilege 
of  Parliament  has  been  delivered,  and  en- 
abling the  creditor  to  sue  out  a  new  writ  on 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  privilege.  The 
privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  for  some 
time  belonged  not  only  to  members  of  Parlia- 
ment but  also  to  their  servants  (as  in 
Smalley's  case,  1575,  and  Johnson*s  case, 
1621),  but  in  1770  was  confined  to  the  persomt 
of  members,  owing  to  the  frequent  abuse  of 
the  privilege,  which  was  used  as  a  means  of 
escape  from  debt.  As  lately  as  1880  it  was 
decided  on  precedents  that  the  duration  of 
the  privilege  is  forty  days  before  and  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  on  the  ground 
that  the  time  must  be  clearly  defined.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  always  maintained 
its  powers  of  imprisoning  its  own  members 
for  contempt,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Stone 
in  1547.  and  Arthur  Hall  in  1581.  The 
right  of  a  member  of  Parliament  to  claim 
freedom  from  arrest  has  never  been  allowed 
to  extend  t^  criminal  offences ;  and  though  in 
1572  Lord  Cromwell  obtained  his  release  after 
committal  for  contempt  of  court,  in  more 
recent  times,  members  committed  by  courts  of 
law  for  open  contempt  have  failed  in  obtain- 
ing release  by  virtue  of  privilege,  "though," 
observes  Sir  Erskine  May,  "  each  case  is  still 
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open    to    oonsideiation    when 
[Paruamxnt.] 

J.  HatMll,  PrMMlMi(«,  Tol.  i.  (ed.  of  1818); 
Sir  £.  Mbj,  Partianunia.iy  Practice;  HaUun, 
CcmML  Hut.  [F.  S.  P.] 

AxthUTf  Knro,  the  famous  Britiflh  and 
Christian  hero  of  romance,  had  already  be- 
come the  centre  of  much  Celtic  legend,  espe* 
cially  in  Brittany,  when  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
pubUshed,  in  1130,  his  MUtoria  Britonum, 
This  work,  though  it  poisoned  the  yery  foun- 
tains of  history,  acquired,  in  spite  of  protest 
[e.^.,  by  William  of  Malmesbury),  wide  popu- 
larity, and  became  the  source  of  that  elaborate 
legend  of  Arthur  and  his  llound  Table  which 
has  inspired  so  much  that  is  best  in  literature. 
GeofErey's  fictions  were  largely  regarded  as 
history,  until,  by  an  inevitable  reaction, 
Milton  and  most  of  the  eighteenth  century 
writers  were  led  to  disbelieve  that  any  Arthur 
had  really  lived.  Gildas,  nearly  a  contemporary, 
makes  no  mention  of  him,  though  the  fre- 
quent allusion  to  him  in  the  obscure  utterances 
of  the  Welsh  bards,  edited  by  Mr.  Skene,  may 
be  set  against  this.  But  many  deny  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  Four  iookt,  and  the 
earliest  reallv  historical  notices  of  Arthur  are 
found  in  "  Nennius "  and  the  Welsh  tenth 
century  chronicle  called  Annaleg  Cambria  (MS. 
A.).  Xennius  says  (Man.  Hint.  Britan.,  73-4), 
**  Artur  pugnabat  contra  iilos  [videlicet  Sax- 
ones]  cum  regibus  Britonnm ;  sed  ipse  dux 
erat  bellorum,  et  in  omnibus  bellis  victor 
<sxstitit.**  He  then  gives  a  list  'of  Arthur's 
twelve  victories,  endmg  with  the  battle  '*  in 
monte  Badonis."  This  the  Annalet  Cambria 
place  in  a.d.  616,  and  make  Arthur  a  Christian 
hero.  The  same  authority  places  his  death 
at  the  hattle  of  Camlan,  in  637.  Will  this 
evidence  compensate  for  the  silence  of  Gildas  P 
All  really  depends  on  our  estimate  of  Nennius. 
Miiny,  like  Milton,  repudiate  Nennius  as  a 
*'  veiy  trivial  author  f  but  others,  including 
Ihr.  Guest  and  Mr.  Skene,  fully  accept  his 
authority,  though  recognising  the  fragmentary 
and  unequal  character  of  the  series  of  treatises 
that  collectively  go  by  his  name.  Mr.  Skene 
{Pour  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,  i.  60 — 89; 
Celtic  Scotland,  i.  162  ;  cf.  Glennie^'s  Arthurian 
Locaiitics)  claims  that  Arthur  was  the  leader 
of  the  Northern  Cymry  of  Strathclyde  and 
Cumbria  against  the  Saxons;  and  identifies 
places  in  those  regions  t»  the  scenes  of  the 
twelve  battles — MonsBadonis  being  Bouden 
Hill,  near  Linlithgow.  Arthur,  according  to 
this  view,  is  not  a  king,  but  a  temporary 
j^neral,  the  "  Gwledig,"  who  led  the  combined 
hosts  of  the  princes  of  the  Northern  Britons  to 
unwonted  victories.  He  was  the  successor  of 
the  Roman  generals  of  the  legions  encamped 
along  the  Pictish  wall.  His  victories  led  to 
the  restriction  of  the  Saxons  to  the  countiy 
east  of  the  Pennine  ranc^,  and  so  created  the 
Cumbrian  kingdom.  He  died  defeated  by  a 
revolt  of  the  heathen  British,  perhaps  in 
alliance  with  the  Saxons.   The  great  authority 


of  Dr.  Guest  (Arehaologieal  Joumaly  Salisbury 
volume,  1849)  also  accepts  Arthur  as  a  real 
person,  but  places  the  scene  of  his  victories  in 
the  western  border.land  of  the  growing  State 
of  the  West  Saxons  {e.g.,  Mons  Badonis  is 
Badbui7,in  Dorsetshire).  Mr.  Elton  {Origina 
of  British  History,  p.  362)  doubtfully  follows 
Mr.  Skene;  while  Professor  Rh^s  \celtie 
Britain,  p.  231)  regards  Arthur  as  the  "  ideal 
champion  of  the  Brythonic  race,"  whether  in 
Wales,  Cumbria,  Cornwall,  or  Brittany. 
"  Whether  he  was  from  the  first  a  purely 
imaginary  character,  in  whom  the  best  quali- 
ties of  his  race  met,  or  had  some  foundation 
in  the  facts  of  long  forgotten  history,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say."  I'erhaps  nothing  more 
decided  than  this  can  safely  oe  said. 

Besides  the  abov».iDentioiied  authorities,  the 
3Cyvi/rian  jlrcfcaio(<vy  <{^  Wain  may  be  referred  to 
as  containing  the  texts  of  the  welsh  legendn  of 
Arthur.  Qeoffrej  of  Monmoath's  Briiish  Hi»- 
tcT\f  ia  translated  in  Bohn's  neries^  and  the  Jf obt- 
notion  haH  been  translated  by  Lady  Charlotte 
iinest.  For  the  influence  of  the  Arthurian 
legeud  on  the  literature  of  Oermany,  France, 
and  Soandinaria.  see  an  eiisay  by  Albert  Schuls 
(Llandovery,  1841).  There  are  many  editions  vi 
Lea  RnvMLfie  de  la  Table  Sonde  {e.g.,  Paris,  IBBO), 
and  Malory's  Mort«  d' Arthur  haM  been  reprinted, 
in  1817  by  Southey,  and  1856  by  Wrifpht.  The 
literature  on  the  Arthurian  legend  is  almost 
endless.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Arthur  of  Brittany  (&.  1187,  d.  1203) 
was  the  son  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  and  Con- 
stance, Duchess  of  Brittany.  His  mother^s 
championship  of  the  independence  of  her  duchy 
no  douht  damaged  her  son's  chances  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  crown  of  his  uncle.  She  had,  more- 
over, completely  alienated  liichard  and  Queen 
Eleanor,  so  that,  on  Hichard*s  death,  John 
was  unanimously  accepted  as  king.  Arthur's 
only  hope  lay  in  gaming  the  assistance  of 
Philip  Augustus,  who  at  first  seemed  willing 
to  help  him ;  and  the  Barons  of  Anjou,  Maine, 
and  Touraine,  declared  for  him.  War  broke 
out  between  Philip  and  John,  but  the  former 
was  more  eager  for  his  own  interests  than  for 
Arthur,  and  very  soon  peace  was  concluded, 
by  which  Philip's  eldest  son  Louis  was  to 
marry  Blanche  of  Castile,  John's  niece,  John 
giving  her  the  county  of  Evreux  as  a  marriage 
portion.  Arthur,  who  was  betrothed  to  one 
of  Philip's  daughters,  was  forced  to  do  homage 
to  John  for  Brittany.  Quarrels  very  shortly 
broke  out  between  John  and  Philip,  who 
offered  to  receive  the  homage  of  Arthur  for 
the  count}'  of  Anjou,  and  allow  his  knights  to 
join  him  in  conquering  it.  Arthur  commenced 
operations  by  attacking  his  grandmother 
Eleanor  at  Mirabel ;  but  he  was  captured  by 
John,  who  imprisoned  him,  first  at  Falaise, 
and  afterwards  at  Kouen,  where  he  died. 
The  manner  of  Arthur's  death  is  unknown, 
nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  be  determined  with 
certainty.  All  that  the  historians  of  the 
next  reign  could  say  was  that  Arthur  disap- 
peared. "  Elapso  igitur  aliquanto  tempore 
Arthurus    evanoit."     (Matt.    Paris,    Chron, 
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Anglic.,  ill.,  p.  221.).  The  generally  received 
account  of  his  death,  which  has  been  conse- 
crated by  tradition  and  poetry,  was,  that  he 
was  murdered  by  his  uncle's  own  hand,  and 
his  body  thrown  into  the  Seine.  The  peers 
of  France  found  John  g^lt^  of  the  murder, 
but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  this  can  be  held  as 
confirmatory  of  the  accusation. 

The  Chnmxde$  of  B.  Hoveden,  Badolf  de 
Cogveshall,  and  Matthew  Paris  (RoUb  Series) ; 
C.  H.  Pearaon,  HM.  0/  Eng»  m  th§  Sorly  antd 
Mid.  Age9. 

Arthur,  Prince  (&.  I486,  d.  1602),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  Vll.  His  marriafre  with 
Catherine  of  Aragon  was  first  agreed  upon 
between  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  England  in 
March,  1489,  when  he  was  not  yet  throe  years 
old,  and  he  was  little  more  than  fifteen  when 
the  actual  wedding  ceremony  was  celebrated 
at  St.  Paul's,  Nov.  14,  1601.  Bacon  describes 
the  young  prince  as  a  studious  youth,  and 
learned  beyond  his  years.  His  name  of  Arthur 
was  a  graceful  acknowledgement  on  Henry's 
part  of  his  own  British  descent  through  Sir 
Owen  Tudor. 

Baoon,  Hist.  o/Hmry  VII. 

ArtideSi  Lords  of  thb,  appointed  first 
in  1369,  in  the  reign  of  David  II.,  became 
g^dually  a  recognised  part  of  the  legislative 
machinery  of  Scotland.  The  **  Lords  "  con- 
sisted of  a  committee  chosen  equally  from 
each  estate  to  prepare  the  various  measures, 
which,  when  completed,  were  laid  before  the 
Estates  for  final  adoption  or  rejection. 
William  III.  endeavoured  to  remodel  the 
system  in  1689,  and  ordered  that  the  Lords 
should  consist  of  twenty-four  persons,  eight 
being  chosen  from  each  estate,  and  took  away 
their  power  of  rejecting  absolutely  any  motion 
laid  oefore  them.  The  Estates,  however, 
voted  that  a  permanent  committee  was  ob- 
jectionable, and  in  1690  William  gave  his 
assent  to  a  measure  abolishing  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles,  and  providing  for  temporary 
committees,  to  be  elected  as  occasion  might 
arise.    [Estates.] 

Articles  of  OrievaAces,  voted  April, 

1689,  by  the  Scotch  Estates,  protested  against 
sundry  laws  which  were  held  to  1)e  burden- 
some and  dangerous,  and  were  intended  to 
show  William  III.  in  what  cases  reforms 
were  needed.  The  Estates  complained  chiefly 
of  the  laws  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  1686; 
of  the  reference  of  legislative  proceedings  to 
permanent  committees  to  the  injury  of  free 
parliamentary  discussion  *  and  of  the  Act  of 
1669  which  made  the  Sovereign  head  of  the 
Church.  The  Articles  of  Grievances  differed 
from  the  Claim  of  Right  in  that  the  former 
laid  down  fundamental  rules  of  the  constitu* 
tion  which  had  been  violated  by  James  II. ; 
the  latter  merely  petitioned  for  certain  neces- 
sary reforms. 

Articles  of  Seligion.  In  England, 
as  in  other  European  countries,  the  Reforma- 


tion period  was  marked  by  several  attempts  to 
codify  or  embody  in  an  authoritative  form 
the  axticlee  of  religious  belief.  With  a  view 
to  putting  an  end  to  discussion,  Henry  VIII., 
with  the  aid  of  his  theological  advisers, 
compiled  a  Book  of  Articles,  which  was  laid 
before  Convocation  in  1636,  and  subscribed  by- 
all  its  members.  These  Articles  established 
the  Bible,  the  three  Creeds,  and  the  first  four 
Councils  as  the  basis  of  belief;  limited 
the  Sacraments  to  three,  baptism,  penance, 
and  the  Eucharist ;  declared  that,  though 
the  use  of  images,  the  worship  of  saints, 
and  the  ritual  of  the  church  services  had  not 
in  themselves  power  to  remit  sins,  yet  they 
were  useful  to  Uft  up  men's  minds  unto  God ; 
accepted  purgatory,  but  denounced  pardons, 
and  masses  for  tiie  dead.  These  Articles 
pleased  neither  the  Reformers  nor  the  Roman- 
ists, and  were  accepted  merely  at  the  king's 
command.  In  1639  Henry  YIII.'s  policy 
led  him  to  check  the  growth  of  the  reforming' 
doctrines,  and  Parliament  passed  the  Bill  of 
the  Six  Articles,  which  affirmed  transubstan- 
tiation,  the  reception  of  the  communion 
under  one  kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
the  binding  power  of  vows  of  chastity,  private 
masses,  and  auricular  confession.  Skx>n  after 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  Parliament 
of  1647  the  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles  was 
repealed.  In  1661  an  order  of  the  Council 
was  issued  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  biddings 
him  frame  Articles  of  Religion.  This  task  the 
archbishop  discharged  with  caution  and  de* 
liberation.  He  consulted  with  others,  circu- 
lated a  rough  draft,  and  laid  it  before  the 
Council.  After  many  revisions  it  was  handed 
for  final  consideration  and  emendation  to  five 
of  the  royal  chaplains,  and  to  John  Knox,  the 
Scottish  Reformer.  Though  it  was  thus  dis- 
cussed and  revised,  the  draft  was  in  the  main 
the  work  of  Cranmer  and  his  friend  Bishop 
Ridley,  who  is  said  to  have  supplied  the 
greater  share  of  learning.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  or  not  these  Articles  were  submitted 
to  Convocation;  but  the  evidence  seems  to 
show  that  they  were.  Finally,  they  were  issued 
in  1663,  with  the  royal  mandate  to  all  the 
bishops  ordering  them  to  call  on  all  clergy, 
schoolmasters,  and  churchwardens,  to  sub- 
scribe. These  Articles  of  Edward  VT.,  from 
their  number,  are  sometimes  known  as  the 
Forty 'two  Articles.  They  show  that  Cranmer 
in  framing  them  used  the  Lutheran  Confes- 
sions of  Faith,  especially  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  though  he  did  not  merely  copy 
them.  The  accession  of  Queen  Mary  within 
two  months  of  the  publication  of  the  Forty- 
two  Articles  did  not  give  them  much  time  to 
sink  into  the  minds  of  the  clerg}'.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  Archbishop  Parker  was 
called  on  to  provide  for  the  troubled  condi- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  1669  Eleven 
Articles  were  issued  by  authority,  to  be  held 
by  all  clergv.  They  were  limited  to  the  defini- 
tion of  funoamental  truths^  and  the  points  in 
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which  the  Church  of  England  held  the  Roman 
practice  to  be  sapentitioaa.  These  were  meant 
to  be  temporary  only,  while  Parker  recon- 
sidered the  Forty-two  Articles  of  Edward  YI. 
He  revised  them,  and  laid  the  results  of 
hia  revision  before  Convocation  in  1662. 
Aa  Cranmer  had  used  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  Parker  made  further  use  of  the 
Confeasion  of  Wurtembeig.  In  his  revision 
he  omitted  four  of  the  original  Forty-two 
Ariidee — the  tenth, "  Of  Grace;  *'  the  sixteenth, 
**  Of  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost ; " 
the  nineteenth,  *'  All  men  are  bound  to  keep  the 
Moral  Commandments  of  the  Law  **  (the  firat 
part  of  which  was  added  to  the  seventh) ;  and 
the  forty-first,  against "  Heretics  called  Mille- 
narii."  He  added  four  others — the  fifth, 
twelfth,  nineteenth,  and  thirtieth  of  the 
present  edition.  Besides  these  g^reater  changes, 
the  phraseology  was  altered  in  many  points. 
llid  Convocation  made  further  alterations, 
and  several  important  omissions.  It  struck 
out  the  end  of  the  third  Article,  concerning 
ihe  preaching  of  Christ  to  the  spirits  in 
prison,  and  entirely  discarded  three  articles — 
^  The  souls  of  them  that  depart  this  life  do 
neither  die  with  the  bodies,  nor  sleep  idly ; " 
"The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  not  yet 
brought  to  pass:"  ''All  men  shall  not  be 
saved  at  the  length."  The  Articles,  now  re- 
duced in  number  to  thirty-nine,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  queen,  who  farther  struck  out 
the  present  twenty-ninth  Article,  "  Of  the 
wicked  which  eat  not  the  Body  of  Christ  in 
the  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper.''  She  further 
added  to  the  twentieth  Article  the  clause, 
*'  The  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or 
oeremoniea,  and  authority  in  controversies 
of  fiaith."  The  Articles  were  originally  in 
Latin ;  but  an  English  translation  was  soon 
issued  of  the  Thirty-eiffht  Articles  as  they 
passed  the  revision  of  the  queen  and  Council. 
In  1571  the  Articles  were  committed  by 
Convocation  to  Bishop  Jewel  for  editorship. 
They  were  then  put  into  their  present  form, 
and  were  issued  both  in  Latin  and  English — 
both  versions  being  authoritative  and  official. 
The  twenty-ninth  Article  was  restored,  and 
the  other  alteration  of  the  queen,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church  to  determine  rites 
and  ceremonies,  was  retained  in  the  English 
Articles,  but  omitted  in  the  Latin.  The 
TTkirty-nme  ArticUs  were  then  approved  by 
Parliiument,  and  a  statute  was  passed  re- 
quiring subscription  from  all  candidates  for 
holy  orders.  From  this  time  forward  thoy 
have  been  the  standard  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Accordinglv,  the  **  Con- 
fltitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical "  passed 
by  Convocation  in  1603,  and  confirmed  by 
royal  authority,  enacted  excommunication  as 
the  penalty  to  any  one  who  "declared  the 
Tlurty-nine  Articles  to  be  erroneous,  super- 
stitiotts,  or  such  as  he  may  not  with  a  good 
conscience  subscribe  unto.''  But  these  Canons, 
not  having  been  passed  by  Parliament,  are 


binding  only  as  ecclesiastical  law  on  the 
clergy,  not  on  the  laity.  As  regards  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the 
Act  of  1571  enacted  that  no  one  should  be 
admitted  to  a  benefice  till  he  had  subscribed 
the  Articles  in  the  presence  of  the  Ordinary, 
and  publicly  read  them  in  the  parish  churcn, 
with  a  declaratton  of  his  unfeigned  assent. 
The  Canons  of  1603  further  enacted  that  no 
one  should  teach,  either  in  a  school  or  in  a 
private  house,  unless  he  subscribed  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  and  obtained  a  licence  from  a 
bishop.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in 
1662,  embodied  this  provision.  The  Tolera- 
tion Act  of  1689  exempted  from  the  penalties 
of  existing  statntes  against  conventicles  such 
dissenting  ministers  and  teachers  as  should 
subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  omitting 
the  thirty-fourth,  thirty- fifth,  thirty-sixth, 
and  the  words  of  the  twentieth  which  declare 
that  the  Church  has  power  to  decree  rites 
and  ceremonies.  Those  who  had  scruples 
about  infant  baptism  were  exempted  from 
subscription  to  part  of  the  twenty-seventh 
Article.  This  Act  was  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  indulgence  and  security  from  per- 
secution to  Dissenters,  which  went  on  till  in 
1779  was  passed  the  Dissenting  Ministers* 
Act,  enabling  Dissenters  to  preadi  and  act  as 
schoolmasters  without  any  subscription  to  the 
Articles.  From  this  time  forward  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Articles  ceased  to  be  a  test  for  the 
exclusion  of  Dissenters,  except  in  the  Univer- 
sities. At  Oxford,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  as 
Chancellor  had,  in  1581,  imposed  subscription 
to  the  Articles  before  matriculation.  At 
Cambridge,  subscription,  since  1616,  was  re- 
quired of  all  who  took  a  degree.  Thus, 
Dissenters  could  not  enter  the  University  of 
Oxford;  they  might  be  educated  at  dam- 
bridge,  but  were  not  admitted  to  any  of  the 
endowments.  These  disabilities  were  not 
removed  till  the  passing  of  the  University 
Tests  Act  in  1871,  which  exempted  laymen 
from  any  religious  test.  Thus  the  Articles 
have  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  standard  of 
orthodoxy  for  any  save  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Even  in  their  case  it 
was  felt  that  subscription  to  a  body  of 
doctrinal  statements  was  an  excessive  obliga- 
tion, if  it  was  meant  to  imply  literal  agree- 
ment with  every  sentence  contained  in  them. 
To  avoid  further  ambiguities,  and  to  relieve 
scrupulous  consciences  on  this  point,  the 
Clerical  Subscription  Act  of  1866  did  away 
with  subscription  in  the  case  of  the  clergy, 
and  substituted  a  declaration  of  assent  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Prayer  Book. 

Cardwell,  SynodaUa;    Hardwiok,  Uigtory  of 
tht  ArtidM.  [M.  C] 

Artioles  of  War  are  framed  by  the 
crown  for  the  better  government  of  the 
army  and  navy.  Those  which  are  in  force 
for  the  army  were  first  authorised  in  1714, 
and  are  confirmed  annually  in  the  Mutiny 


Art 
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Act,  the  Articles  of  War  for  the  Navy  being 
based  on  a  Bill  passed  in  1749.  The  Articles 
of  War,  "  which  are  to  be  obeyed  as  being 
the  commands  of  a  superior  officer,"  are 
divided  into  sections,  some  of  which  corre- 
spond to  clauses  in  the  Mutiny  Act ;  others, 
however,  though  they  relate  to  subjects  in 
the  latter,  are  occupied  with  definitiona  of 
the  crime  and  the  punishment  appropriate 
to  it.  There  are  some  Articles,  moreover, 
which  have  no  counterpart  in  the  Act.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  legality  of  the 
Articles  of  War,  as  of  other  orders,  may 
itself  become  the  subject  of  examination  and 
controversy  in  a  court  martial;  but  the 
Mutiny  Act,  being  part  of  the  statute  law, 
must  be  obeyed  without  question.  [Military 
System.] 

Aztionli  Super  Oartas  were  certain 
articles,  twenty  in  number,  which  were  added 
to  Magna  Charta  when  it  was  confirmed  by 
Edward  I.  in  the  Parliament  which  met, 
1300.  The  most  important  clauses  are  those 
which  appoint  commissioners  to  investigate  all 
cases  in  which  the  charters  had  been  infringed ; 
those  which  reform  and  regulate  the  jury 
system ;  those  which  remedy  the  abuses  of  pur- 
veyance and  jurisdiction  ol  the  royal  officers ; 
and  those  which  order  that  no  common  pleas 
shall  be  held  in  the  Exchequer  contrary  to  the 
form  of  Magna  Charta,  and  forbid  the  issue  of 
common  law  writs  under  the  Prix-y  Seal.  One 
article,  which  Dr.  Stubbs  calls  ''a  curious 
relic  of  the  ideas  of  1258,"  allows  the  office  of 
sheriff  to  be  elective  in  counties  where  the 
office  is  not  of  fee  or  heritable.  There  were 
also  articles  regulating  administration  of  the 
forests,  and  limiting  the  royal  jurisdiction 
over  them. 

StatutM  of  the  Realm,  i.  196;    Matthew   of 

Westminster,  p.  433:  Stubbs,  Congt.  Hist.,  ii.,ob. 

ziv.    The  articles  are  given  in  Stubbs,  Select 

CharterB. 

Anindelf  Peekaob  of.  Roger  de  Mont> 
gomery,  one  of  the  most  trusted  followers 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  besides  grants 
of  land  in  Shropshire,  received  vast  estates 
(seventy-seven  lordships)  in  Sussex,  including 
the  castle  of  Arundel.  In  1102,  upon  the 
forfeiture  of  Roger's  son,  Robert  de  Belesme, 
the  castle  of  Arundel  passed  to  the  crown, 
and  was  settled  by  Henr}'  I.  on  his  second 
wife,  Adcliza  of  Louvain,  who,  after  the 
Icing's  death,  conveyed  it  to  her  second 
husband,  William  de  Albini.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  William  de  Albini,  the  son  of  this 
marriage,  received  a  grant  of  the  third  penny 
of  the  county  of  Sussex ;  but  he  is  styled  Earl 
of  Sussex,  as  well  as  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Chichester.  In  1243  Hugh  de  Albini,  fifth 
Earl  of  Sussex,  died  without  issue,  and  part 
of  his  estates,  together  with  Arundel  Castle, 
pas<4od  to  John  Fitz-Alan,  a  descendant  of 
Isabel,  daughter  of  the  third  Earl.  He  and 
his  sons  are  frequently  styled  Lords  of 
ArundeL    Richard  Fitz-Alan  {d.  1283)  is  the 


first  of  this  family  actually  summoned  as 
Earl  of  Arundel  (1291)  by  writ.  His  son 
Edmund  was  beheaded  in  1326,  and  his 
honours  forfeited.  They  were,  however, 
restored  to  Richard,  third  Elarl,  in  1331.  In 
1580  Henrj'  Fitz-Alan,  twelfth  Earl,  died 
without  male  heirs,  and  the  earldom  and 
estates  passed  to  Philip,  son  of  Thomas, 
fourth  I>uke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  this  earl.  Philip  was 
summoned  to  Parliament  as  Earl  of  ArundeL 
The  earldom  has  since  continued  in  the  line 
of  the  Fitz-Alan  Howards,  Dukes  of  Norfolk. 
[Howard.]  The  peerage  of  Akundbl  of 
W ARDOUR  was  conferred  in  1605  on  Sir 
Thomas  Arundel,  a  distinguished  soldier,  who 
had  fought  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks, 
and  had  been  created  a  Count  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  by  Rudolph  II. 

For  interestinfr  questions  connected  with  the 
peerage  of  Arundel,  see  the  Lords'  Firtt  Report 
on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  asp.  Appendix ;  and  Sir 
Hairis  Nicolas,  Hwtorio  P«0ray«. 

Arondely  Edmund  Frrz-ALAX,  2x0  Eari« 
OF  ((f.  1326),  was  one  of  the  Ordainers  ap- 
pointed in  1310.  He  was  one  of  the  few- 
nobles  who  remained  faithful  to  Edward  II. 
after  the  landing  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer. 
He  was  seized  by  the  latter  at  Bristol,  and 
hanged  with  Hugh  Despenser. 

iknmdely  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  4th  Eari. 
OP  (d.  1397).  was  the  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Lancaster.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  1376,  and  served  in  the  French  and  Scotch 
wars ;  but  he  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 
valour  and  conduct  at  sea.  He  was  for 
several  years  admiral  and  captain  of  the  east, 
south,  and  west,  gained  several  naval  victories, 
and  captured  Brest.  He  joined  Gloucester 
against  De  la  Pole  and  Be  Vere,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  Lords  Appellant.  In  1397  he  was 
involved  in  Gloucester's  fall,  and  was  seized, 
tried,  and  beheaded. 

Anmdely  Thomas  Fitz-Alan,  IOth  Earl 
OP  {d,  1524),  was  one  of  the  chief  nobles  at- 
tacnt)d  to  Henry  VII.'s  court.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  shipwreck  near  Weymouth,  in  January, 
1506,  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  Philip,  and 
his  wife,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  the  royal 
messenger  sent  to  congratulate  Philip  upon 
his  recent  escape,  and  to  welcome  him  to 
England.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  had  also  done 
the  king  good  service  as  a  soldier  in  Flanden, 
during  the  wars  in  aid  of  Maximilian. 

Amndel,  Henrt  Fitz-Alan,  12th  Eari. 
OP  {d.  1680),  was  in  1547  appointed  one  of 
the  twelve  councillors  who.  under  the  will 
of  Henry  VIIL,  were  to  assist  the  executors 
in  carrjdns:  on  the  government  during  the 
minority  of  Edward  VI.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  attack  on  Somerset, 
which  ended  in  his  downfall;  and  having  given 
an  unwilling  assent  to  the  alteration  of  the 
succession  of  Edward  YI.  in  favour  of  Lady 
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Jane  Grey,  he  was  regarded  with  siupicioii 

by    Northumberland,    who    endeavoured    to 

prevent  his  leaving  London.     However,  he 

managed  to  escape  to  Barnard's  Castle,  and 

at  once,  with  the  rest  of  the  Council,  declared 

for  Mary ;  shortly  afterwards  he  arrested  the 

Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Cambridge,  and 

conveyed  him  to  London.  After  the  accession 

of  Qneen  Klizabcth,  Arundel  became  one  of 

her  councillors,  **  feared  by  all  men,  trusted  by 

none,"  and  was  even  named  as  a  probable  . 

suitor  for  her  hand,  a  fact  which  led  to  a 

bitter  quarrel  with  Leicester  in  1561.  In  1668, 

as  the  leader  of  the  old  nobility  and  the 

Catholic  party,  he  showed  himseU  violently 

opposed  to  Cecil  and  the  Reformers,  and  was 

present    at    the    Westminster     Inquiry    as 

a  partisan  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  in  the 

following  year  he  was  placed  under  arrest  for 

complicity  in  the  northern  rebellion,  and  in 

1571  was  priv^"^  to  the  Kidolfi  conspiracy. 

Fronde,  H%$lofEng.;  P.  F.  Tytler,  England 
mmd^  Rdward  VI.  and  Mary. 

Aarondaly 'Philip  Howard,  I  8th  Earl  op 
(d,  1596),  son  of  Thomas,  fourth  Buke  of 
Norfolk,  who  was  attainted  and  beheaded  in 
1572,  inherited  the  earldom  of  Arundel  in 
ri§^ht  of  his  mother.  He  was  restored  in  blood 
and  made  privy  councillor  in  1580.  On  his 
first  appearance  at  court  he  won  the  favour  of 
Elizabeth,  but  quickly  lost  it  through  his 
immoral  life.  In  1583  he  was  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  plot  of  Francis  Throgmo'r- 
ton,  having  incurred  suspicion  by  becoming 
**  reconciled  *'  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  1581 
on  the  iM>ltcitations  of  the  Jesuits;  but  though 
there  was  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  he  was 
gpeedily  released.  On  attempting  to  es- 
cape  from  England,  in  1585,  he  was  captured 
and  again  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  In  1589  he  was 
found  guilty  of  high  treason  on  a  charge  of 
having  prayed  for  the  success  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  He  was  also  charged  with  corre- 
spondence with  Allen  and  other  Catholic 
conspirators.  He  was  condemned  to  death, 
bnt  by  the  advice  of  Cecil  and  Hatton  was  not 
executed.  **  In  her  conduct  towards  this  un- 
fortunate  nobleman,"  remarks  Mr.  Lingard, 
'^  the  queen  betrayed  an  unaccountable  spirit 
of  revenge.  He  seems  to  have  given  some 
deep  bnt  secret  offence  which,  though  never 
divulged,  could  ne%'er  be  forgotten.** 

Stiype,  AnnaJU;  Lingard,  HisL  of  Ewg. 

Azimdely  Thomas  {b.  eirea  1352,  d.  1413), 
was  the  thfrd  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  was  made  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1374.  He 
joined  Gloucester  in  his  opposition  to  De  la 
Pole  and  other  ministers  sf  Richard  II.,  and 
in  1386  was  appointed  Chancellor.  On  the 
banishment  of  Neville  he  received  the  arch- 
hiahopric  of  York,  aad  retired  from  the 
Cbanoellorship  in  1389.  He  was  Chancellor 
ag;ain  from  1391,  till  his  appointment  to  the 
archbiihoinic  of  Canterbury  m  1396.   Shortly 


afterwards  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and  at 
the  king's  request  translated  by  the  Pope  to 
the  see  of  St.  Andrews.  He  was  banished 
from  the  realm,  and  concerted  with  Boling- 
broke  plans  for  regaining  power  in  England. 
He  accompanied  Henry  on  his  expedition  to 
England,  and  on  the  deposition  of  Richard 
received  the  archbishopric  once  more.  He 
strenuously  supported  the  rights  of  the  Church 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  getting  the  statute  De  HtBretieo 
Comburendo  passed.  He  held  the  Chancellor- 
ship again  from  1407  to  1409,  and  from  1412 
to  1413. 

Hook,  .irchbuhops  of  Ca-nUrbury  ;  Foss,  Judgm 
of  Englana;  Walion,  Richard  II. 

Amndely  Sir  Thomas  {d.  1552),  was  one 
of  the  most  trusted  and  sagacious  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  councillors.  He  enjoyed  much  in- 
fluence with  the  king,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the-  twenty-four  executors  appointed  to 
carry  out  that  sovereign's  will.  He  was  the 
brother-in-law  and  intimate  friend  of  the 
Protector  Somerset,  in  whose  fall  he  was  in- 
volved. He  was  executed  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  Feb.,  1552. 


f-Tll-Dowlah  {d.  1797)  succeeded  his 
father,  Sujah  Dowlah,  as  Vizier  of  Oade,  in 
1775,  and  was  ultimately  recognised  by  the 
Emperor.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
English,  by  which  the  Vizier  agreed  to  sur- 
render Benares  and  certain  other  districts  of  the 
annual  value  of  twenty-two  lacs.  This  Vizier 
misgoverned,  as  his  father  had  done,  and  by 
1781  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  pecuniary 
embarrassment.  Hastings  therefore  con- 
cluded an  arrangement  with  him,  one  mam 
object  of  which  was  to  relieve  him  from 
burdens  which  he  professed  himself  totally  un- 
able to  bear.  It  was  provided  by  the  new  treaty 
that  a  portion  of  the  British  forces  should  be 
withdrawn,  that  the  Vizier  might  resume  all 
jaghires  on  payment  of  compensation.  The 
second  article  enabled  the  Vizier  to  dispossess 
the  Begums  (his  mother  and  grandmother)  of 
Oude  of  their  jaghires,  and  was  the  prelude 
to  the  cruelties  exercised  to  compel  them  to 
surrender  their  treasures,  1782.  The  im- 
poverishment of  the  Vizier,  however,  con- 
tinued steadily,  owing  to  his  misgovemment 
and  debauchery,  and  in  1786  his  repeated 
requests  that  the  British  force  should  be 
removed  induced  Lord  Comwallis  to  make  a 
fresh  treaty  with  him,  by  which  the  money 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  brigade  at  Futty- 
gurh  was  reduced  from  seventy -four  to  fifty 
lacs  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  punc- 
tually paid.  The  misgovemment,  however, 
continued,  aad  the  Vizier  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  oppressing  his  subjecte,  and  in- 
dulging ia  boundless  sensuality. 

ComvoaUiB  Despatchen;   Mill,  Hitt.   of  India; 
jBCacaalaj's  Bsaaj  on  W^arren  Hastings. 

Ascalofliy  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Gaza,  was  a  place  of 
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great  strength  and  importance  in  the  earlier 
Crusades.  It  was  to  this  town  that  Richiml 
I.  led  the  crusading  army  after  the  fall  of 
Acre  in  the  earl^  part  of  1192.  On  the  way 
his  troops  were  intercepted  hy  a  great  Saracen 
army,  imder  the  command  of  Saladin,  said  to 
amount  to  over  300,000  men.  The  two 
wings  of  the  Christian  army  were  broken; 
but  the  centre,  commanded  by  Richard  him- 
self, held  firm,  and  at  last  drove  back  the 
enemy  in  great  disorder.  40,000  of  the 
Saracens  are  said  to  have  perished.  The 
victory  threw  the  town  of  Ascalon  into  the 
hands'of  the  Crusaders. 

Ascension  Zslandt  situated  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  was  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese on  Ascension  Day,  1601.  It  was  never 
colonised  until  it  was  seized  by  the  English 
in  1815,  during  the  captivity  of  Napoleon  in 
the  neighbouring  islana  of  St.  Helena. 

Asoham,  Antony  {d.  1650),  an  author 
"  of  much  reputation,**  was  sent  by  the 
Commonwealth,  in  1650,  as  ambassador  to 
Madrid.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  there, 
he  was  assassinated  by  some  refugee  Royalists. 
The  murderers,  with  the  exception  of  one  who 
was  executed,  were  allowed  to  escape,  public 
opinion  in  the  Spanish  capital  being  entirely 
in  their  favour.    [Dorisulus.] 

Asoham,  Roger  (b.  1515,  d.  1568),  one  of 
the  earliest  of  English  Greek  scholars,  and  at 
one  time  public  orator  at  Cambridge,  became 
snccessively  Latin  secretary  to  Edward  YI., 
Queen  Miuy,  and  Elizabeth,  and  was  also 
tutor  to  the  last-named  princess  in  1548,  being 
charged  with  her  instruction  in  the  learned 
langfuageB.  In  1550  he  accompanied  Sir 
William  Morysine  in  the  capacity  of  secretary 
to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  On  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Ascham  was,  in  1559, 
made  a  canon  of  York.  As  a  writer  of  English 
prose  Ascham  deserves  high  praise.  His  style, 
though  somewhat  rugged,  is  pithy  and  vigo- 
rous. His  work  on  education,  entitled  The 
SchoolmasteTt  is  interesting  and  valuable.  He 
also  wrote  Toxophilwy  a  treatise  on  archery, 
and  A  Report  of  the  Affaire  and  State  of 
Oermanjff  which  is  of  some  historical  value. 

Aacbam'8  Worka,  ed.  by  Dr.  Gilea,  1856;  A. 
Katterfeld,  Bog*r  A$eham :  »ein  Lehen  und  Mine 
Werke,  1879.  An  edition  of  The  Sehoolnuuter, 
with  notes,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  B. 
Mayor. 

Ascne  (Askew,  or  Ayscongli),  Annb 

(d.  1546),  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Ascue,  of 
Kelsey,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  arrested  as  a 
heretic  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence  in  the  Sacrament.  From  her  in- 
timacy with  Catherine  Parr,  Anne  Ascue's 
prosecution  for  heresy  is  memorable,  as  it 
instanced,  among  other  things,  the  hostility 
of  Bishop  Gardiner  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Wriothesley  to  the  queen;  for  before  being 
handed  over  to  the  executioner  for  the  punish- 


ment of  burning,  Anne,  in  spite  of  her  sex, 
was  made  to  undergo  in  the  Tower  the  tor- 
ture of  the  rack,  with  a  view  of  extorting 
from  her  in  her  agony  some  avowal  implicating 
other  court  ladies,  and  possibly  the  queen. 
Wriothesley's  eiforts  are  generally  thought  to 
have  been  entirely  fruitless ;  though  Parsons, 
in  his  *'  Examen  **  of  Foxe's  account  of  her, 
states  that  she  actually  did  so :  *'  By  her  con- 
fession, he  (the  king)  learned  so  much  of 
Queen  Catherine  Parr  as  he  purposed  to  have 
her  burned  also,  had  he  lived.*' 

NarraHveB    of    the     RefomMtUm     (Csmdeu 
Soe.) ;  Fronde,  flut.  of  Bng. 

Asgill,  John  (&.  1658,  d.  1738),  was  the 
author  of  various  pamphlets,  including  a  trea- 
tise, published  in  1698,  on  the  possibility  of 
avoiding  death.  He  was  elected  to  the  Irish. 
Parliament,  and  subsequently  to  the  English 
Parliament,  but  was  expelled  on  account  of 
the  blasphemy  of  his  book.  The  character 
of  the  treatise  was  animadverted  upon  in  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell.  Asgill  wrote  also  a 
tract,  J)e  Jure  DivinOf  on  the  hereditary  claims 
of  the  House  of  Hanover;  The  Sttceeeeion  of 
the  Houee  of  Hanover  Vindioated;  and  aii 
Eeeayfor  the  Freee, 

Asgill,  Sir  Charles  (b.  1762,  d.  1823),  in 
1 780  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis  in  North  America,  when  that  general 
capitulated  at  York  Town.  In  the  following 
year  the  Americans,  to  revenge  the  death  of  a 
certain  Republican  officer,  cast  lots  for  a  vic- 
tim among  their  English  prisoners.  The  lot 
fell  on  Aigill ;  but  his  mother  went  over  to 
France,  and  persuaded  Marie  Antoinette  to 
interest  herself  on  his  behalf  with  the  Ameri- 
can envoy.  The  intercession  of  the  French 
queen  was  successful.  Asgill  was  released, 
continued  in  the  army,  and  in  1794  served 
under  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Low  Countries. 
In  1 798  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  for  the  suppression  of  the  Irish 
rebellion,  and  after  the  Union  was  for  many 
years  employed  in  various  offices  in  Ireland. 

Ashy  Simeon  (d.  1662),  was  one  of  those 
clergymen  who  were  ejected  from  their  livings 
by  Laud  for  refusing  to  read  the  declaration 
concerning  the  Book  of  Sporte.  He  became 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and 
had  considerable  influence  with  Presbyterian 
leaders  in  the  war.  He  was,  however,  a 
strong  opponent  of  the  Commonwealtii,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  went  to  Breda  to  con- 
gratulate Charles  II.  on  his  restoration. 

Ash  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Manton 
Moor,  and  wrote  an  interestixig  and  TaJnable 
account  of  the  campoi^,  **A  true  relation  of 
ihe  m<Mt«  ehieft  orewnrenoee  at  and  einee  the  late 
hatteU  at  Newberry  ....  to  «induMU«  tJha 
BarU  of  Maneheeter  "  (Lond.,  1644). 

Asliantee  is  a  country  of  western  Africa 
in  the  interior  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Prah.  It  first  came 
under  the  notice  of  Engliahmen   in  1807» 
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when  its  king,  8y  Tutu,  attacked  Annam- 
aboe,  a  fort  on  the  coast  built  by  the 
Knglish  after  the  settlement  in  1661.  Soon 
.  afterwards  peace  was  concluded  on  dis- 
graceful terms,  and  it  lasted  until  1824, 
when,  the  Ashantees  having  attacked  the 
Fantees,  over  whom  the  English  had  estab- 
liahed  a  protectorate.  Sir  Charles  MacCarthy, 
governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  advanced  with 
a  handful  of  men  against  the  king,  but  was 
sorprised  and  slain  at  Esmaoow.  In  1826, 
the  death  of  MacCaxthy  was  avenged  at 
the  battle  of  Dudowah.  Though  there  were 
<me  or  two  skirmishes  between  the  Ashantees 
and  the  English  troops,  peace  was,  on  the 
whole,  maintained  from  that  date  until  1863, 
when  on  the  refusal  of  Governor  Pine  to 
give  up  some  runaway  slaves  to  the  King 
of  Ashantee,  war  was  begun  by  the  latter. 
The  governor  drove  the  savages  back  to 
the  Prah,  but  his  West  Indian  troops  fell 
victims  to  the  climate,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  withdraw.  Once  more  peace  was  pro- 
chumed.  In  1871  the  question  whether  Eng- 
land or  Ashantee  shoiud  rule  the  territory 
between  the  Prah  and  the  coast,  was  brought 
to  a  final  issue  by  the  cession  to  England  by 
the  Dutch  of  aU  their  claims  on  the  Gfold 
Coast  on  condition  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  annex  lands  in  Sumatra.  Thereupon  King 
Coffee  Calcali,  who  had  ascended  the  throne 
in  1867,  objected  to  the  transfer  of  the  town 
of  TClfniTL*  on  the  ground  that  it  always  paid 
him  a  fixed  annual  tribute;  he  had  also 
taken  captive  some  missionaries,  whom  he 
did  not  wish  to  ransom.  He  therefore 
decided  on  renewing  the  war,  and  his  general, 
Amangnatia,  accordingly  crossed  the  Prah, 
and  drove  the  cowardly  Fantees  before  them 
to  the  coast,  but  was  himself  driven  from 
before  Elmina  by  Colonel  Festing.  Sir  Garnet 
WolBelev  was  sent  out  in  October  to  take 
civil  and  militarv  command  of  the  Grold  Coast, 
while  Captain  Glover,  R.N.,  who  had  been 
sent  out  by  the  Colonial  Office  in  1872, 
attempted  to  raise  a  native  force  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Volta.  Native  troops  were,  however, 
very  untrastworthy,  and  pending  the  arrival 
of  some  English  soldiers,  aU  that  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  could  do  was  to  occupy  and  stockade 
the  advanced  posts  on  the  road  to  the  river 
Pxah.  With  the  arrival  of  three  English 
regimenta  and  a  body  of  marines,  in  Deoem- 
lier.  Sir  Gramet  was  able  to  invade  Ashantee ; 
the  Fyah  was  crossed  on  Jan.  20th,  and  on 
the  31st  he  encountered  the  Ashantees  at 
Amoafol,  and  defeated  them  after  a  severe 
skirmish.  On  February  4th  the  English  troops 
reached  Commassie,  the  Ashantee  capital,  which 
they  fired.  The  army  was  overtaken  on  its 
return  march  by  some  envoys  from  King 
Coffee,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
the  king  agreed  to  pay  60,000  ounces  of 
^old,  to  renounce  all  rights  over  the  tribes 
formerly  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch, 
to  alkinr  free  trade,  to  keep  the  road  between 


the  Prah  and  Commassie  open,  and  to  discon- 
tinue human  sacrifices. 

Bnkenboiy,  ITm  A$Kanit09  War ;  H.M.  Stanley, 
Commasd*  and  Magdala;  Seade,  jftory  of  ih* 
A$hantf  Campaign.  [L.  C.  8.] 

A8h.blimluuilf  Sm  John  {d.  1671),  a 
descendant  of  an  old  Sussex  family,  sat  in 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  on  the  BoyaUst  side,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  6ivil  War  joined  the  king, 
and  was  appointed  treasurer  and  paymaster 
to  the  army.  He  attended  Charles  I.  when 
he  ^ve  himself  up  to  the  Scots,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  fled  to  France.  In  1647 
he  returned,  and  became  one  of  the  king's 
personal  attendants,  and  was  the  chief  con- 
triver of  Charles's  escape  from  Hampton 
Court.  The  business  was  mismanaged,  and 
Ashbumham  was  accused  of  treachery  by  the 
Bojralists;  for  which,  however,  there  seems  to 
be  little  ground.  He  remained  in  England 
after  the  king*s  death,  and  compounded  for  his 
estate,  but  being  detected  in  sending  money 
to  Charles  II.,  he  was  in  1664  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  Cromwell's 
death.  At  the  Kestoration  he  received  large 
grants  of  land,  and  was  made  Groom  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  king. 

Aahbnmham'fl  Narrativ  of  Hu  Attendanee  on 
King  CkarlM  the  Firtt  was  pnbUshed  by  hia 
deaoJandant,  Lord  Aahbomham,  in  1830. 

Aslibiirtony  John  Dunning,  1st  Lord 
(&.  1731,  <^.  1783),  was  the  son  of  an  attorney 
at  Ashburton,  in  Devonshire.  After  being 
articled  to  his  father,  he  came  up  to  London 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar.  In  1760  he  made 
a  great  reputation  by  the  defence  which  he 
drew  up  on  behalf  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany against  the  Dutch  claims.  In  1763  he 
still  further  increased  his  fame  by  his  elo- 
quence in  the  cause  of  Wilkes  against  the 
legality  of  general  warrants.  In  1766  he 
b^me  Recorder  of  Bristol;  was  appointed 
in  the  next  year  Solicitor-General ;  and  ob- 
tained, in  1768,  a  seat  in  Parliament  as  member 
for  Calne.  In  1770  be  went  out  of  office,  and 
throughout  Lord  North's  long  administration, 
vigorously  opposed  the  government  policy. 
Ho  warmly  maintained  the  legality  of  the 
Middlesex  election,  opposed  the  Test  Act, 
seconded  Sir  George  Savile's  motion  for  an 
inquiry  into  government  pensions,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  persistent  opponents  of  the  policy 
pursued  towards  the  American  Colonies.  In 
1782,  when  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  came 
into  power.  Dunning  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  raised 
to  the  peerage.  Sir  William  Jones  has  given 
a  true  estimate  of  his  character  when  he  says 
that  **his  sense  of  honour  was  lofty  and 
heroic ;  his  integrity  stem  and  inflexible  ;  and 
no  love  of  dignity,  of  wealth,  or  of  pleasure 
could  have  tempted  him  to  deviate  in  a  single 
instance  from  uie  straight  line  of  truth  and 
honesty." 

Lord  Campbell,  Irtvw  of  the  ChanctUon ;  Je 
Tht  Qoorgian  Era;  Chatham  CorrMpondmof. 
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Ashburton  Trea^p  Thb  (1846),  was 

concluded  between  England  and  America 
for  settling  the  frontiers  of  the  two  countries. 
It  defined  them  to  run  along  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  north  latitude  from  the  great  lakes 
to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates 
the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,  and 
thence  southerly  through  the  middle  of  that 
channel  to  the  Pacific.  It  neglected,  how- 
ever, to  define  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
and  in  consequence  a  dispute,  which  was 
finally  settled  by  arbitration,  arose  as  to  the 
ownership  of  the  little  island  of  San  Juan. 

Ashby,  SiE  John  {b.  1642,  d,  1693),  a 
distinguished  naval  ofiicer,  was  appointed 
captain  of  the  Defiance,  and  took  part  in  the 
engagement  with  the  French  fleet  in  Bantry 
Bay.  In  1692  he  fought  in  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue,  and,  together  with  Delaval,  was 
entrusted  with  the  pursuit  of  the  French 
ships.  Nottingham  afterwards  accused  him 
in  Parliament,  together  with  Admiral  Russell, 
of  negligence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  en- 
gagement, and  though  triumphantly  acquitted^ 
Ashby  scorns  never  to  have  taken  active  ser- 
vice again.     [La  Hooue.] 

Ashby  V.  White.    [Aylesbury  Case.] 

AshdowXL  (iBscDUN).  The  name  of  the 
town  on  the  Berkshire  downs,  near  Didcot, 
where  was  fought,  in  871)  a  great  battle  be- 
tween the  West  Saxons,  led  by  Ethelred  and 
Alfred,  and  the  Danish  host,  which  had  spread 
over  East  Anglia  and  invaded  Wessex  this 
year.  The  Danes  had  seized  Reading,  and 
before  this  town  the  Saxons  were  badlv 
beaten.  A  few  days  later  they  again  attacked 
their  foes  at  Ashdown.  A  desperate  battle 
was  fought,  lasting  all  day,  and  ending  in  the 
flight  of  the  Danes.  One  of  their  kings  and 
five  of  their  "  jarls  '*  feU  in  the  battle.  ITie 
victory  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  vigour 
and  promptitude  of  Alfred,  who  led  one  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Wessex  army.   [Alpked.] 

An^lo-SoM,  Chron,,  lu^  871 ;  Asaer,  D9 Utb,  QmL, 
JEJ/redi, 

Ashteef  The  Battle  op  (1818),  was  fought 
between  the  English  troops  under  General 
Smith  and  Bajee  Rao.  The  latter,  after  the 
battle  of  Korgaom,  retreated,  pursued  by  the 
British,  who  on  the  19th  of  February  came 
up  with  him  at  the  village  of  Ashtee,  and 
prepared  immediately  for  the  attack.  The 
Peishwa,  heaping  reproaches  on  his  brave 
general,  Gokla,  for  this  surprise,  fled  at  once, 
leaving  his  army  to  cover  his  retreat.  Gokla, 
stung  by  the  insult,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  300  horse,  rushed  on  the  sabres  of  the 
British  cavalry,  and  fell  covered  with  wounds. 
After  his  death  the  Peishwa's  army  was  easily 
discomfited,  and  fled  in  hopeless  confusion. 

Aflke,  Robebt  {d.  1537),  was  a  gentleman 
of  Yorkshire,  and  the  chief  organiser  of  the 
famous  rebellion  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign, 
known  as   the  Pilgrimage  of    Grace.     His 


sympathies  with  the  prevalent  discontent  seem 
to  hiEive  been  excited  originally  by  his  acci- 
dental sojourn  at  Lincoln  during  the  disturb- 
ances there  in  September,  1636.  Hurrying 
thence  to  Yorkshire,  where  his  character  and 
capabilities  were  very  favourably  known,  he 
soon  succeeded  in  organising  a  much  more 
formidable  movement  than  the  one  which  had 
inspired  his  efforts ;  and,  in  an  astonishingly 
short  space  of  time,  almost  the  whole  king- 
dom north  of  the  Humber  was  arrayed  against 
the  government  of  Henry  and  his  minister 
Cromwell.  When  the  king's  verbal  con- 
cessions and  promises  had  brought  about  the 
disbandment  of  the  Yorkshire  insurgents, 
Aske  and  the  other  prominent  leaders  of  the 
movement  were  at  once  secured  on  some 
plausible  pretext,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
summary  method  of  dealing  with  suspected 
malcontents  at  that  time,  ^ey  were  put  to 
death  after  the  barest  formality  of  a  trial. 
While  D'Arcy  was  beheaded.  Sir  Thomas 
Percy  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  Lady  Bulmer 
burnt  at  the  stake,  Robert  Aske  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  hanged  in  chains  on  one  of 
the  towers  of  York.  Aske's  talents  for  or- 
ganisation and  command,  his  evident  single- 
ness of  purpose,  and  his  noble  moderation 
and  integrity  make  him  a  very  remarkable 
and  interesting  character. 

Assam.  A  province  of  British  India,  lying 
along  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
and  extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Bengal 
to  Northern  Burmah.  The  country  was  con- 
quered in  the  early  Middle  Ages  by  tribod 
from  Burmah,  who,  however,  gradually  assi- 
milated in  language  and  religion  with  the 
Hindoos.  The  Mohammedans  never  succeeded 
in  conquering  the  country,  though  they  fre- 
quently attempted  it.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  the  Assamese  became 
closely  connected  with  Burmah,  and  their 
hostile  attitude  to  the  East  India  Company 
brought  about  the  First  Burmese  War,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  annexation  of  Assam 
in  1826.  It  was  placed  under  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Bengal,  but  was  made  a 
separate  chief  -  commissionership  in  1874. 
[Burmese  Wajis.] 

AssaJldlUlp  The  Battle  of  (1016),  was 
the  last  of  the  battles  between  Edmund 
Ironside  and  Canute.  Owing  to  the  treachery 
of  Edric,  the  English  were  defeated.  Assandun 
is  identified  by  Mr.  Freeman  with  Aslington* 
near  Hochford,  in  Essex. 

Assassiliation  Plot,  The,  was  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  William  III.,  first 
designed  in  1695,  but  postponed  by  William's 
departure  for  Flanders.  It  grew  up  side  by 
side  with  Berwick's  plot  for  the  invasion  of 
England  by  a  French  army.  It  was  entrusted 
by  the  court  of  St.  Germains  to  Sir  Greorge 
Barclay.  Ranke  thinks  that  "  all  direct  evi. 
dence'*  is  against  the  complicity  of  Louis 
XIY.  and  James  II. ;  though  **  both  of  them 
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would  haye  been  very  ready  to  pluck  the 

fruit."    Certainly  Barclay  was  given  a  com- 

miaaion  by  Jamee  himself  authorising  him  to 

^*  do  such  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Prince 

of    OiHnge  as  should  most  conduce  to  the 

service   of   the   king."     Barclay  landed    in 

England   in    January,   and   in    conjunction 

with  Chamock    and    Parkyns  hatched    the 

conspiracy.     He  was  joined  by  twenty  men 

of  Jameses  body-guard,  whom  he  called  his 

Janissaries.      It  remained   to   gain   twenty 

more  adherents,  and  but  little  care  was  Uiken 

in   their  selection.      It   was  determined  to 

attempt  the  life  of  the  king  on  Turnham 

Green,  on  his  way  back  to  Kensington  after 

hunting    in    Hichmond    Park,  on  the  16th 

of    February.       But    the    heaurts    of    some 

of    the    conspirators   failed    them,   and    in-^ 

formation    was   conveyed   to    the  Buke   of 

Portland,    William  thereupon  postponed  his 

hunting.      Still    the   conspirators    imagined 

they  were  undetected;  but  they  were  speedily 

undeceived  by  the  arrest  of  some  of  their 

number,  and  the  issue  of  warrants  against 

others.     A  joint  address  was  voted  by  both 

Houses  of    Parliament,   acknowledging   the 

Divine  goodneai  which  had  preserved  the 

kin^  to  the  people. 

Cominons*  Joumaia  ;   Burnet,  Ht«t.  of  his  Oion 
IVnM  ;  Baake,  Uist.  of  Eng. ;  Maoaolay,  Hid.  of 


[ASSTB.] 

{d.  910)  was  a  monk  attached  to  the 

famous  monaster^'  of  St.  Davids,  of  which  his 

uncle  was  bishop.    The  fame  of  his  learning 

led  King  Alfred  in  855  to  invite' him  to  assist 

him  in  his  studies.     He  was  made  by  that 

monarch  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  but  seems  to 

have  resided  a  great  part  of  his  time  at  the 

court,  assisting  the  king  in  the  revival  of 

learning,  which  he  brought  about.    His  name 

occurs  in  some  catalogues  of  Bishops  of  St. 

Davids ;  bnt  their  historical  value  is  small,  and 

his  occupations  in  England  make  it  highly 

improbable  that  he  ever  attained  the  bishopric 

of  his  native  place.     His  Life  of  King  Alfred 

{Ih  RebuM  OetlU  Aifredi)  was  long  considered 

a  thoroughly  trustworthy  authority.     There 

is,  however,  little  doubt  that  the  work,  as  we 

have  it  now,   contains  large  additions  from 

the  hands  of  later  copyists,  the  great  Camden 

bcdng  among  the  number.     Some   scholars 

have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  the  Zife 

entirely  sporious.     This  seems  an  extreme 

conclusion ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 

work  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  thoroughly 

aathentic  contemporary  biography.   Accepted 

with  these  qualifications,  the  work  is  valuable 

and  extremely  interesting.     [Alfred.] 

Ko  M83.  of  Alter  are  in  ezuitenoe,  nor  any 
pvinted  copies  earlier  than  Elizabeth's  reign.  The 
work  is  pzinted  in  MonvmitnUi  HMtor.  Brttonn. ; 
and  translated  in  Bohn's  Atdiq^arian  Lihrary. 

AglWtillllllftnt;  The  assessment  of  taxa- 
tion begins  to  be  important  when  direct  taxa- 
tion  itself  assumes  so  much  more  importance 


with  the  Norman  reigns.  For  the  century  and 
more  during  which  taxation  was  looked  for  only 
from  the  land,  Domesday  remained  the  great 
rate-book,  and  its  assessment  remained  im- 
altered.  A  township  was  rated  in  Domesday 
at  such  and  such  a  number  of  hides,  and  paid 
its  Danegeld  or  hidage  accordingly.  The  towns 
arranged  with  the  sheriff  or  the  itinerant 
justices  what  sums  they  should  pay.  Only  as 
the  knight's  fee  became  the  universal  mode  of 
reckoning  the  liability  of  military  tenants, 
this  liability  had  to  be  expressed  in  a  new 
compilation — the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer , 
or  rate-book  for  tenants-in-chief ;  which 
again  was  revised  more  than  a  century  later 
in  the  Teeta  de  NeviU.  But  Domesday  itself 
was  a  return  sent  in  to  royal  commissioners  by 
each  hundred  and  townslup,  a  joint  work  of  the 
royal  and  popular  powers.  When,  after  the 
Saladine  tithe  of  1188  upon  movables  as 
well  as  rents,  taxation  began  to  fall  more  and 
more  on  peisonal  property,  and  to  advance 
towards  the  subsidy  of  the  fourteenth  and 
succeeding  centuries,  then  more  than  ever  the 
assessment  of  a  tax  required  the  free  co- 
operation of  each  locality.  Only  from  a 
jury  of  neighbours  could  a  due  estimate  be 
reached  of  a  man's  property.  The  assessment 
of  taxation  was  committed  to  representatives 
in  each  district,  and  taxation  itself  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  function  for  the  united 
representatives  of  the  whole  nation.  When 
this  latter  point  is  reached  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary system  of  Edward  I.,  the  matter  ol 
assessment  loses  its  main  constitutional  im- 
portance, having  already  done  its  work.  The 
knights  of  the  shire,  who  in  1220,  for  instance, 
assess  the  average  on  their  neighbours,  in 
1295,  assembled  in  one  body,  gpunt  the  tax, 
and  in  the  Good  Parliament  of  1376  demand 
the  right  to  settle  its  appropriation.  And 
indeed,  as  early  as  1334,  assessment  becomes 
little  more  than  mechanical  when  the  rating 
of  the  fifteenth,  made  in  that  year  and  re- 
corded in  the  Exchequer,  was  thereafter 
taken  as  a  standard.  Henceforth  the 
only  question  which  remains  to  give  trouble 
is  concerned  with  the  assessment  of  the 
clergy.  When,  from  the  date  above  given 
(1188),  their  *  *  spiritualities,' '  i.e.,  revenues 
from  fees,  &c.,  came  under  contribution,  the 
assessment  was  carried  out  by  the  same 
method  of  juries  of  neighbours,  until,  in  1256, 
the  Norwidi  taxation  made  by  order  of  Pope 
Alexander  lY.,  and  in  1291  the  valuation 
superseding  it,  which  was  made  by  order  of 
Nicholas  IV.,  and  which  covered  both  "  tem- 
poralities" and  "spiritualities,"  gave  the 
clergy  a  permanent  independent  rate-book, 
which  was  acted  on  till  the  Reformation. 
But  it  left  an  opening  for  constant  disputes 
in  the  next  two  centuries  as  to  the  mode  and 
rate  of  assessment  to  be  applied;  first,  to 
lands  acquired  by  the  Church  since  the  valua- 
tion of  1291,  and  secondlv  as  to  the  large 
class  of  chantry  priests  and  private  chaplains 
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whom  that  valuation  had  left  out  of  account. 
This  clerical  valuation  and  the  lay  assess- 
ment of  Domesday,  as  well  as  the  rating  to 
subsidies  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  were  probably  far  below 
the  real  value.  Not  only  were  exemptions 
wide  and  numerous,  but  the  rating  itself  was 
evidently  at  a  nominal  valuation.  The 
Domesday  hide,   for  example,   omitted  un- 

Sroductive  ground;  and  the  later  subsidies 
id  not  fall  on  a  knighVs  equipment  or  a 
peasant*s  implements.  The  Ughtness  of  the 
assessment  must,  in  fact,  be  set  against  the 
burdensomeness  of  early  taxation  due  to  its 
uncertainty,  its  wasteful  modes  of  collection, 
and  its  suicidaUy  short-sighted  principles. 
When  the  methods  of  assessment  ceased  in 
the  fourteenth  century  to  have  a  formative 
effect  on  the  constitution,  their  chief  import- 
ance is  over.  But  here,  too,  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  kings,  going  back  for  precedents  to 
an  age  before  &e  national  liberties  were  set 
on  a  firm  constitutional  basis,  revived  on 
several  occasions  more  arbitrary  methods,  and 
disregarded  the  valuations  which  had  been 
accepted  for  two  centuries.  Thus  the  com- 
missioners under  Wolsey's  great  scheme  of 
taxation  in  1622,  and  again  in  1525,  were  to 
assess  each  man,  clerk  or  lay,  to  the  value  of 
his  chattels.  In  1621  the  assessors  were  to  dis- 
regard old  rates,  and  to  rate  every  man  accord- 
ing to  their  own  knowledge,  not  even  accepting 
his  own  declaration,  and  such  was  the  prece- 
dent followed  in  the  raising  of  ship-money. 
The  whole  practice,  too,  of  benevolences  and 
of  forced  loans  levied  according  to  official  esti- 
mates of  the  individual's  property,  was  an 
application  of  arbitrary  assessment.  Again, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  excise  arose  a  question  of  some 
practical  moment,  how  this  was  assessed. 
Similar  points  of  social  interest  are  connected 
with  the  injurious  effects  of  certain  taxes, 
assessed  on  a  false  principle,  as  the  window- 
tax;  or  the  introduction  of  the  income  tax, 
in  which  recourse  has  to  be  made  to  a  rude 
method  of  joint  assessment  by  the  payer  him- 
self and  by  an  official  commissioner.  But 
these  methods  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
^aranteed  against  unjustly  operating,  by 
the  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher  body  or  a  court 
of  law. 

Madox,  Ht«t.  of  Viy^  SwehMtur;  JAngaxd,  Ritt. 
of  England,  iil  116— U9;  Pauli,  QMchichU  wm 
^kmd,  i.  683—685;  Stnbbs,  Cotwt.  Hi$t.  and 
Select  Chart»r8  and  Docwnenta;  Hallam,  Cotut. 
Hurt. ;  M-y.  Cimtt.  Hit.  [A.  L.  S.] 

Asnento,  Thb  (1713), or  the  "contract" 
for  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the 
Western  world  with  negro  slaves,  was  at  first 
an  arrangement  between  France  and  Spain. 
After  the  merchandise  had  been  carried  on  by 
Gtonoa  and  Portugal,  it  had  been  undertaken 
in  1702  by  a  French  company.  By  one  of 
the  stipul£^ions  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  this 
right  was  surrendered  to  England,  and  con- 


firmed by  a  special  treaty  of  forty-two  clauses. 
After  France  had  resigned  the  Assiento, 
Spain  was  to  convey  it  to  England  for  thirty 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  and  a 
further  term  of  three  years,  the  traffic  was  to 
be  wound  up.  England  was  to  furniBh  4,800 
negroes  annually.  With  the  Assiento  England 
was  to  have  the  right  of  sending  two  ships  a 
year,  each  of  five  hundred  tons  burden,  to 
America  with  negroes.  A  contest  for  this 
profitable  monopoly  soon  arose  between  the 
African  and  the  South  Sea  Company ;  the 
latter  were  successful,  and  obtained  the  fourth 
part  reserved  for  the  queen  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
Spain,  England  lost  the  Assiento,  but  it  was 
once  more  renewed  in  1725,  and  was  again 
restored  to  her  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-Ia* 
Chapelle  (1748),  for  the  remaining  four  years 
which  it  had  to  run.  **  Not  one  person,"  says 
Mr.  Wyon,  **  seems  to  have  imagined  that 
there  was  anything  immoral  or  unjustifiable 
in  the  business  itself." 

T.  H.  Barton,  R^ign  of  Qumm  Ann^;  Wyon, 
Rtign  of  Q»Mn  Awm;  Lecky,  Ui$L  nfEng. 


(assisa-assisia)  is  a  word  of  doubt- 
ful etymology;  probably  at  least  two  words 
have  converged  to  create  the  ideas  under- 
lying the  various  senses  of  the  term;  viz. 
(a),  aasido  or  €u§ideo,  to  sit  down — i.e.,  a 
session  or  a  settlement,  the  notions  perhaps 
common  to  most  meanings  of  assize;  {b) 
accido,  to  tax  {ef.  excise  and  assisua  redditus). 
Besides  these  {c)  there  must  be  some  con- 
nection with  the  Anglo-Saxon  asetnisa,  a 
law  {ef.  ^tablissement  de  S.  Louis) ;  and  {d) 
Ducange's  editors  can  explain  assisia  only  by 
reference  to  Arabic. 

Meanings  —  (1)  Sestion,  and,  specially. 
Judicial  Session. — ^This  meaning,  which  is 
found  so  early  as  in  the  Pipe  Koll  2,  Henry 
II.,  may  possibly  be  the  original  one;  ef. 
Watsius,  J)e  Jure  Vet.  Munie.  Norm.,  i.  66; 
"  assize  est  une  assemble  de  plusieurs  sages 
hommes  en  laquelle  ce  qui  y  sera  jugi6  doit 
avoir  produrable  fermet^.*'  From  this  oome 
the  "Qrandes"  and  **Petites  Assises"  of 
France,  and  the  Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion, called  "Cours  d* Assises,"  in  the  Code 
Napoleon.  The  modem  English  use  to  de- 
note the  court  of  the  justices  on  circuit  is, 
perhaps  by  an  accident,  an  example  of  this 
use  of  the  word.  A  specialised  case  is  the  old 
use  of  assize  for —  « 

(2)  The  Select  Body  Engaged  in  Administer^ 
ing  the  Trial — e.g».  Provisions  of  Oxford,  in  the 
"provisum  est  quod  nullus  miles  non  ponatur 
in  iuratis  vel  assisis" — i.e.,  all  knights  are 
liable  to  be  jurymen.  The  words  are  clearly 
synonvmous,  though  the  old  law  books  make 
a  distinction.  The  '*  sworn  men  "  are  also 
the  **men  settled"  to  try  a  case. 

(3)  A  Law  or  Ordinance  —  «.f.,  the  ''lex 
assisa,"  the  settled  edict  of  the  king.  In 
reality  a  law,  the  *^  Assize "  in  this  sense 
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prolesaed  to  be  rather  an  oocasional  enaot^ 
meat,  yalid  during  pleasure,  au  executive,  not 
a  legialatire,  act.  Thus,  the  mediiBval  rever- 
ence for  the  *' written  law/'  which  sprang 
from  the  solemn  sense  assigned  to  '*  lex  **  in 
the  Bible  and  Roman  Law,  was  respected, 
and  real  legislative  changes  prodaced  by  a 
l^al  fiction— e/"*  ^^  FTOtor's  Edict,  the 
Capitularies  of  the  Oarolingians,  the  Pro- 
viflioiia  of  Henry  III.,  the  *'  Establishments  " 
of  St.  Louis,  all  of  which  had  the  same  object. 
Tnstanfifis  of  such  assises  are  the  "  Assises  de 
Jenisalem,"  a  code  for  the  Frank  kingdom 
of  Palestine,  drawn  up  by  Gfodfrey  of  Bouillon 
and  his  barons  (1099),  Heiury  II.'s  Assizes  of 
Clarendon,  Northampton,  Woodstock,  Arms, 
Kasoines,  &c.  ("novas  leges  quas  sssisss 
Tocavit  '*),  for  which  see  below ;  the  Assises 
of  Antioch,  Sicily,  Boumania,  and  in  Brittany 
the  Assises  of  Count  G^ffroy  in  1185,  and 
the  Assise  of  Count  John  (against  the  Jews) 
in  1239.  Wherever  Norman  or  Frank  in- 
fluence went,  twelfth-century  law  assumed 
the  form  of  nssisos 

(4)  8iaU  ReguUftiona  of  ih§  Price,  QualU^, 
^.,  of  V0riatu  Oammodiiies, — ^A  sense  kindred 
to  previous  paragraph.  These  were  the  ^'assisss 
rerom  venalium  '*  of  old  English  and  IiVench 
law.  Richard  I.  aimed — ^not  very  successfully 
— mi  unifoann  weights  and  measures  (Assise 
of  Measures  in  Hoveden,  iv.  23).  John  *' fecit 
generaliter  acclamari  nt  legalis  assisa  V^xns 
tnriolabiter  observaretor  *'  (Matthew  raris, 
A.D.  1201).  This  points  to  pre-existing 
custom.  There  were  also  assises  of  wine, 
ale,  salt,  boards,  timber,  wood,  coal,  butter, 
and  cheese.  These  restrictions  on  trade  and 
on  adulteration  were  kept  up  quite  late--«.^., 
there  were  three  editions  of  the  assize  printed 
in  1528,  1530,  and  1580.  In  6  and  7  Wm. 
IT.,  Acts  regulating  the  assize  of  br^d  were 
lonnally  re^j^aled.  They  were  carried  into 
New  England  and  long  kept  up  there. 

(5)  A  Mode  of  THal  preeeribed  by  an  Aeeiee 

gi  se<ise  of  lawWtf.^.,  the  Qrand  Assize  of 
enry  11.  and  the  other  <*  real  actions,'*  the 
aasizes  of  Mort  d*Anoester,  Novel  Dis- 
seisin, and  Darein  Presentment  (see  below|. 
(Ipelroan  calls  them  *'brevia  regia  et  litiganoi 
formulra.'*  Assize  here  means  (a)  the  law; 
(h)  the  rule  instituted  by  it. 

(6)  Tke  Trial  ittelf—e.ff.,  in  the  assise  of 
Northampton  the  royal  direction  to  the 
justices  to  try  robbers  (ut  faclant  assisam  de 
latronibus) ;  ef  **  cum  orevibus  assisarum  et 
placitorum  **  in  royal  writ  of  1231. 

(7)  Aseeutfimt — i^.,  the  settlement  of  the 
incidence  of  a  tax — #.^.,  JD%ah§u»  Be  Seaeeario, 
i.  S.  "  Fiunt  per  comitatas  communes  aseiste 
a  jnstidis  errantibus — qua)  ideo  diountur 
ooasmunes  qaia  cognita  summa  qusB  de  comi- 
tatu  requiruntur,"  &c. 

(8)  A  Tax — #.y..  Liber  ISTiger  Seaearii,  cap. 
Jk  bemegekloy  **  ex  oonstitutis  duobus  solidis 
somma  una  ques  communis  auiea  nuncupatur 
excrescit ;  '*  ef  '*  levare  assisam,"  to  levy  a  tax. 


(9][  Finee, — ^Fixed  b^  courts  of  justice — 
f.^.,  m  Brittany,  *'  le  seigneur  peut  demander 
pour  son  betail  TessLse  ou  le  dedommage  a 
aan  choix.'* 

(10)  Aeeieue  Bedditue^-^Thid  fixed  rent  which 

customary  tenants  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 

manor,  beyond  whic^  they  were  free.    This 

is  analogous  to  the  preceding. 

The  ▼arioos  law  glosMrieflp  anoh  as  Spelnan 
and  the  modem  works  based  on  bim,  collect 
the  cMsf  uses  of  assise;  ef.  Ducange'a  Olof- 
•ariwii  M9dim  st  Ii^nus  Lotinttotw,  mad  the  old 
law  books,  Britton,  Bnotoa,  ^>  rip  xi  fr  i 

AjUOM*  JusTicBS  OF,  were  originally  the 
judges  commissioned  to  try  the  special  assizes 
or  real  actions  mentioned  in  Assizs  (5).  By 
27  £d.  I.,  8. 1,  c.  3,  it  was  ordered  that  Justices 
of  Assise  should,  if  laymen,  also  make  de- 
liverance of  the  gaol;  and  before  long,  the 
common  law  judges  always  were  laymen. 
Gradually  various  other  commissions  were 
given  to  them,  as  it  was  a  main  object  of 
£dward  I.*s  judicial  reforms  to  simplify  and 
consolidate  the  too  numerous  Acts  whion  had 
oppressed  the  nation  under  his  father.  So 
the  commissions  of  nisi  priusy  of  oyer  and 
terminer^  and  of  the  peace,  were  added  to 
those  above  mentioned ;  until  the  judge,  with 
his  five  commissions  under  the  Great  SeaL  was 
on  his  provincial  circuit  generally  callea  the 
Justice  of  Assise,  though,  prc^rl^  speaking, 
that  was  only  one  of  his  commissions.  By  3 
and  4  Wm.  IV.,  the  actions  of  ^  assises  "  were 
abolished,  so  that  the  present  commission  is 
only  fomfold,  but  the  name  has  survived  the 
tBLCt,  and  their  courts  are  stiU  generally  called 
the  "  assises,*'  and  the  town  of  their  meeting 
the  assize  town. 

Assise  of  ArmSt  The,  was  an  ordinance 
issued  by  Henry  II.  in  1181.  It  revived  and 
organised  the  old  national  militia,  based  on 
the  obligation  of  all  freemen  to  serve  in  the 
fyrd.  Henry  hoped  it  would  be  a  safer 
support  to  his  throne  than  the  feudal  levies 
or  the  unpopular  mercenaries.  By  this 
assise  all  freemen  were  required  to  provide 
arms  suited  to  their  rank  and  means.  A 
knight,  or  possessor  of  over  sixteen  marks 
yearly,  provided  a  coat  of  mail,  helmet, 
shield,  and  lance:  the  freeholder  of  ten 
marks,  a  hauberk,  iron  cap,  and  lance;  and 
all  burgesses  and  **  tota  communa  liberorum 
hominum  "  a  gambeson,  iron  cap,  and  lance. 
Doubtful  cases  were  decided  by  a  jury. 
Elaborate  provisions  were  annexed  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  Paralleled  in  most 
other  European  countries,  this  assise  was 
renewed  by  Henry  III.'s  system  of  watch 
and  ward,  and  by  Edward  I.*s  Statute  of 
Winchester. 

Stnbbs,  SrlMt  Charien,  U6— lfl7. 


of  Clarendon  (1166),  Henry 

n.'s  first  great  measure  of  judicial  reform, 
was  remarkable  as  formally  instituting,  and 
giving  legislative  recognition  to,  the  jury 
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system  in  ciiiniiial  trials,  as  connecting  the 
local  with  the  central  jurisdiction,  and  as  the 
first  effort  to  constitute  a  g^^at  administrative 
system.  Henry  I.  had  probably  borrowed  the 
institution  of  justices  itinerant  from  the 
Garolingian  missi.  His  plan  was  now  enlarged 
and  made  permanent.  A  commission  was  sent 
round  to  each  shire,  to  whom,  in  conjunction 
with  the  sheriffs,  grand  juries  of  the  county 
were  to  present  accused  or  suspected  persons. 
The  oraeal  by  water  furnished  a  further 
means  of  disorimination.  This  new  system 
of  presentment  and  ordeal  abolished  com* 
purgation.  Other  provisions  required  aU 
qualified  persons  to  serve  on  juries,  opened 
every  franchise  to  the  sheriff,  regulated  the 
treatment  of  waifs  and  strangers  on  purely 
Anglo-Saxon  principles,  directed  sheriffs  to 
help  each  -other,  to  make  lists  of  fugitives, 
forbade  religious  houses  to  receive  "  idiquem 
4e  minuto  populo,''  unless  sick  to  death  or 
of  good  repute,  and  forbade  hospitality  to  the 
heretics  condemned  at  Oxford. 
Stubbe,  SeUet  Charten,  140—146. 

Assise  of  DarreiaL  Fresentment. 

An  action  to  determine  the  lawful  patron  of 
a  benefice.  '*  If  a  tenant  in  fee  or  in  tail  had 
himself  presented,  or  if  his  ancestors  had 
presenteo,  to  a  benefice,  or  if  a  tenant  for 
life  or  years  had  himself  presented  and  the 
nominee  had  been  4uly  instituted,  but  after- 
wards the  old  possessor  of  the  advowson  had 
been  debarred  from  exercising  his  right,  he 
could  institute  a  recognition  of  darrein 
presentment.^'  This  inquest  was  originated 
by  Henry  II.,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Glanvil. 
By  Magna  Charta  (art.  18)  it  was  to  be  held, 
along  with  the  assizes  of  mort  (Taneester  and 
novel  dUseiain  four  times  a  year,  by  two  jus- 
tices in  the  county  .court,  in  conjunction  with 
a  jury  of  four  knights  of  that  county;  but 
the  Charter  of  1217  reserves  cases  of  darrein 
presentment  to  the  Justices  in  banco  (art.  16). 
By  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  first  (3 
Ed.  I.,  c.  61),  the  assize  was  again  assimilated 
to  the  other  two,  and  directed  to  be  held 
every  Advent,  Septuagesima,  and  Lent.  It  be- 
came early  obsolete,  as  the  writ  qtMre  impedit 
gave  an  easier  means  of  prosecuting  claims 
to  advowson,  and  was  abolished,  with  all 
"  real  actions,"  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  27. 

Assise  of  Kort  d' Ancestor.    When 

the  heir  to  an  estate  was  deprived  by  a 
stranger  of  part  of  what  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  his  predecessor  (antecessor)  at 
the  time  of  the  latter^s  decease,  he  could 
apply  for  a  possessory  writ  de  morte  ante- 
cessoris.  Qlanvil,  to  whom  we  owe  our 
earliest  knowledge  of  what  was  probably  then 
one  of  Henry  IL's  novelties,  describes  the 
process  of  the  inquest.  The  sheriff  empanels 
a  jury  of  twelve  lawful  freeholders  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  suit  is  determmed  by 
their  testimony.  It  was  held  by  the  justices 
in  the  shire,  mostly  with  a  jury  of  four 


knights  four  times  a  year,  according  to  Magna 
Charta,  §  18.  But  the  Charter  of  1217  directs 
the  asidze  to  be  used  only  once  a  year.  By 
the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  first,  it  was 
held  thrice  in  the  vear.  It  became  obsolete, 
and  was  abolished  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV. 

Assise  of  Hoxthajuvton  (1176).  A 
re-issue  and  expansion  of  the  Assize  of 
Clarendon,  marked  by  the  increased  severity 
of  the  punishments,  the  lessened  trust  reposed 
in  the  sheriffs,  and  the  gradual  limitation  of 
the  ordeal.  Those  presented  by  the  jury  who 
escaped  on  the  ordeal,  had  to  find  bail  fof 
good  behaviour  if  accused  of  a  small  offence ; 
but  if  felony  or  ''murdrum"  had  to  abjure 
the  realm.  Confessions  before  the  jury  must 
not  be  revoked  before  the  judge.  Some  new 
legal  articles  are  of  great  importance  in 
relation  to  land  tenure,  reliefs,  dower,  and 
other  feudal  obligations.  The  concluding 
political  articles  require,  in  reference  to  the 
1173  rebellion,  oaths  of  fealty  even  from 
villains,  the  destruction  of  castles  held  against 
the  king,  the  safe  custody  of  all  others,  the 
registration  of  fugitives  and  outlaws.  The 
justices  are  to  make  exhaustive  inquiries  of 
all  kinds,  hold  all  pleas,  and  look  after  the 
royal  revenue.  The  country  is  divided  into 
six  circuits,  to  be  visited  by  six  eommisdoaas. 
Stabb^  Sil0Ot  CharUrs,  14a— 145. 

Assise  of  STovel  Bisseisin.  An  action 

that  lay  with  a  tenant  unjustly  (Uspossessed 
of  his  lands,  tried  by  the  itinerant  instioes 
before  a  jury  of  the  neighbourhooa.  Tlie 
importance  attached  to  this  assize  illustrates 
the  widespread  lawlessness  of  the  times.  Its 
limitation  to  recent  disseisins  is  equally  signi- 
ficant. The  Assize  of  Northampton  (chap.  5) 
directs  *'Ut  Justiti»  Regis  faciant  recogni- 
tionem  de  dissaisinis  factis  a  tempore  quo 
dominus  rex  venit  in  Angliam  post  pacem,** 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  original  text  of  the 
assize.  The  assize  is  called  by  Bracton 
"  Summaria  cognitio  absque  magna  juris 
solennitate,"  and  bv  the  Statute  of  West- 
minster the  second  "festinum  remedium.^ 
Its  history  is  the  same  as  the  history  of  the 
assizes  of  mort  d*aneester  and  darrein  present' 
ment.  Analogous  to  it  was  the  atsiae  of  fre^h 
force^  so  called,  because  the  plaint  was  to  be 
within  sixty  days  of  the  injury.  It  was  a 
writ  that  lay  by  custom  of  a  town  when  a 
man  was  disseisee!  within  the  borough.  Similar 
also  was  the  assize  of  nuisance. 

Assise  of  Utnun  lay  with  tiie  possessor 
of  an  ecclesiastical  'benefice  to  recover  lands 
of  the  Church  alienated  by  his  predecessor. 
The  term  "  utrum  "  was  the  emphatic  word 
which  directed  the  jury  to  inquire  whether 
the  tenements  or  lanas  were  in  frank  almoign 
of  the  descendant's  church,  or  the  lay  fee  of 
the  tenant.  It  was  instituted  by  statute  14 
Ed.  III.,  c.  17,  and  practically  ended  by  the 
restraining  statute  13  Elis.,  c.  10. 
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A«dse  of  Woodstock,  or  the  Aflnse 

of  the  Forest,  drawn  up  by  Henry  II.  in 
1184,  was  the  first  code  of  any  elaborateness 
for  the  goYeminent  of  the  forests,  which,  from 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  at  least,  were 
regarded  as  specially  subject  to  the  uncon- 
trolled jurisdiction  of  the  monarch.  The 
forest  jurisdiction  is  arranged  on  just  the 
same  lines  as  the  county  junsdiction,  just  as 
the  manor  organisation  was  based  on  that  of 
tbe  free  township.  The  punishments  are 
said  to  be  milder  than  those  in  Togue  under 
Henry  I.,  but  the  whole  assize  is  full  of 
vexatious  clauses,  which  must  have  been  very 
irksome  to  dwellers  in  the  forest.  No  one  can 
pooscas  a  dog  or  a  bow  and  arrows  without  a 
royal  licence.  Elaborate  regulations  have 
reference  to  the  woods  and  clearings  within 
the  forest  that  belonged  to  private  individuals. 
All  men,  from  archbishop  and  earl  down  to 
the  simple  freeholder,  are  required  to  attend 
the  forest  courts  on  the  summons  of  the 
master  forester  (this  was  repealed  by  Magna 
Charta).  All  persons  over  twelve  years  old 
dwelling  within  the  forest  are  to  swear  to 
keep  the  peace  of  ihe  forest.  Hounds  are  to 
have  their  foredaws  cut  off,  and  no  tanners 
or  bleachers  of  hides  are  to  dweU  therein, 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  borough.    [Fobbsts.] 

S«Uet  Oharttn,  IISO— 152 ;  Beeves'  Hictorv  of 
Sn^iMfc  hum  and  Blacksione's  Commtnimrieii 
give  a  full  aoooont  of  thU  and  most  of  the 
above  SMdz^s.  Most  of  them  are  printed  hi  I>r. 
Stnbbs's  SUsd  Charttn  (with  inTalnable  com- 
I).    See  also  fais  Comit.  Hut.,  toI.  i 

[T.  F.  T.] 


I,  Tub  Grand.  A  form  of  inquest 
by  sworn  recognitors  in  cases  of  suits  to 
determine  the  pessession  of  a  freehold,  in- 
stituted by  Henry  II.  as  an  alternative  to 
wager  of  battle,  which,  since  ihe  Conquest, 
bad  been  the  ordinary  way  of  trying  su<^ 
snita.  The  procedure,  according  to  the  assise, 
waa  88  follows.  On  the  motion  of  the  posses- 
sor, the  Curia  Hegis  stopped  proceedings  in 
the  local  courts  until  after  the  inquest.  On 
the  c]aimaat*«  command,  four  lawful  knights 
were  selected  and  summoned,  through  the 
sheriff,  to  Westminster,  where  they  elected 
twelve  lawful  knights  of  their  neighbour- 
hood, before  whom,  and  the  king  or  his 
iaaUoee,  the  trial  comes  off.  If  the  jury 
know  Uie  facts,  they  have  onl^  to  declare 
their  verdict.  If  not,  those  ignorant  are 
replaced  by  better  informed  witnesses.  Their 
decision  is  final.  Long  obsolete,  the  Grand 
Aaaize  was  only  abolished  by  3  and  4Wm.  IV., 
cap.  27.  The  text  of  Henry  II.'s  ordinance 
18  lost,  but  a  copious  account  of  it  is  given  in 
GlsAvil,  with  much  about  its  equity  and 
saperiority  to  the  *'  dueUum.*' 


fBf  Th«  Black.  A  name  often  g^ven 

to  the  assizes  at  Oxford  in  1577,  when  *<a 
pestilent  savour**  rose  either  from  the  noisome 
aotell  of  the  prisoners,  or  the  damp  of  the 
ground,  owing  to   which   all  present  were 


seized,  within  forty  hours,  of  fever,  and  many 
died  (some  accounts  say,  with  probable  ex- 
aggeration, 800),  including  the  chief  baron, 
the  sheriff,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Oxfordshire  gentry. 

Assises,  Thb  Bloodt.  A  term  often  ap- 
plied to  the  summer  assizes  of  1686,  held  in 
the  Western  Circuit  after  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion ;  when  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  sentenced 
more  than  300  rebels  to  death  for  treason 
after  the  barest  mockery  of  a  trial. 

Macaalay,  Hutory,  ii.,  chap.  5.  A  tract  called 
Tfc«  Bloodv  Asaiua  oontaina  contemporaneoos 
aoconnta  of  the  ezecutions. 

Associated  Counties  was  the  name 

given  to  the  counties  of  Essex,  Cambridge, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Hertford,  to  which 
were  subsequently  added  Huntingdon  and 
Lincoln.  These  counties  formed  an  asso- 
ciation in  1642  to  keep  the  war  out  of 
their  own  districts  and  raise  an  army  for 
the  Parliament.  The  Association  was  first 
commanded  by  Lord  Grey  of  Wark,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester  and 
Cromwell.  Other  counties  formed  similar 
associations, "  but,"  says  Carlyle,  **  the '  Eastern 
Association '  is  alone  worth  naming.  All  the 
other  associations,  no  men  of  emphasis  being 
in  the  midst  <of  them,  fell  in  a  few  months 
to  pieces ;  only  this  of  Cromwell's  subsisted, 
enlarged  itself,  grew  famous:  and,  indeed, 
kept  its  own  borders  clear  of  invasion  during 
the  whole  oourse  of  the  war." 

Association  in  fitvonr  of  WiUiam 

lU.,  (1)  (1688),  was  devised  by  «r  Edward 
Seymour  after  the  prince  had  landed  in 
England,  in  order  to  bind  his  supporters 
by  some  mutual  obligation.  It  was  signed 
first  at  Exeter  and  then  in  all  the  western 
counties.  (2)  The  more  famous  association,  that 
of  1696,  was  formed  on  the  discovery  of  the 
Assassination  Plot.  The  idea  was  proposed  by 
Sir  Rowland  Gw}'n,  and  eagerly  adopted  by 
Montague.  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  each  for  himself,  solemnly  recog- 
nised William  hb  rightful  and  lawful  king, 
and  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  him ;  and 
they  vowed  that,  if  his  life  should  be 
shortened  by  violence,  they  would  avenge 
his  murder,  and  support  Uie  order  of  suc- 
cession settled  by  the  Bill  of  Kights.  The 
measure  was  opposed  by  the  Tories  in  the 
Lower  House,  headed  by  Musgrave,  on  the 
ground  that  the  formula  implied  an  ab- 
juration, and  that  William  could  not  be 
properly  described  as  <"  rightful  and  lawful 
king.'*  Leeds,  in  order  to  conciliate  opposition 
in  the  Upper  House,  proposed  the  verbal 
alteration  that  it  should  be  declared  that 
WiHiam  had  a  right  by  law  to  the  English 
crown,  and  that  no  other  person  had  any 
right  whatever  to  that  crown.  .  This  quibble 
satisfied  nearly  all  the  Tory  peers.  The 
country  in  general  was  seized  with  great 
enthusiasm.    The  municipal  corporations  all 
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Art 


over  the  ooantry  appended  their  signatures 

to  similar  documents.      Everywhere  orange 

ribands  vere  worn,  on  which  were  written 

in    letters    of    gold    the   words    **  National 

Association  for  King  William." 

Burnet,   Hut.    o/  Htc    Own    Timt,    iv.   290; 
Mocaolajt  Uidory,  iv.  670. 

Aggociation  Project  (1^82)  was  the 

name  given  to  the  proposal,  emanating 
from  France,  for  associating  James  YI.  and 
his  mother,  the  Queen  of  Scots,  together  in 
the  government  of  Scotland. 

Association    to    Protect    Queen 

Elljnbetlif  Bond  of,  1584,  was  an  attempt 
to  organise  all  English  Protestants  into  "a 
umversal  vigilance  oonmiittee"  (Froude), 
to  defend  the  queen  against  the  plots  of  the 
Papists.  In  Nov.,  1684,  Burleigh  and  Wal- 
singham  framed  an  instrument  declaring  that 
the  sixers  of  it  bound  themselves  together 
on  oath  to  withstand  any  attempt  against  the 
queen's  person,  and  if  any  such  attempt 
should  be  made  and  should  be  successful,  to 
pursue  to  the  death  the  person  or  persons 
who  had  been  concerned  in  it.  The  asso- 
ciation was  primarily  directed  against  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  was  meant  to  show  her 
partisans  that  her  own  death  would  follow 
closely  on  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth. 
The  oath  of  association  was  taken  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  nobility,  privy  councillors, 
judges,  the  clergy,  and  lUl  who  held  office 
under  the  crown,  and  a  large  number  of 
private  persons  throughout  the  country. 
Many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and 
gentry  were  among  those  who  signed  the 
Bond. 

8tat9  TriaU,  vol.  L  ;  CoUndar  of  Statt  Paverit. 

Dtmsatie  Serif  (1581—1580) ;  Froada.  HtfT  0} 

Ai0.,  xii.  43. 

Associations  (Ireland)  Bill  (1826), 

6  George  IV.,  c.  4,  was  directed  chiefly 
against  the  Catholic  Associations.  It  for- 
l^e  periodical  sittings  of  political  associa- 
tions, the  appointment  of  committees  for 
more  than  fourteen  days,  the  levying  of 
monev  to  redress  grievances,  the  administer- 
ing 01  oaths,  the  exclusion  of  men  on  account 
of  their  religion,  and  the  affiliation  of  societies. 
It  lasted  for  three  years,  but  failed  to  crush 
0'Connell*s  agitation. 

Assured  Lords*  The,  consisted  chiefly 
of  Scottish  nobles  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle 
of  Solway  Moss,  Nov.  25,  1542,  who,  from  a 
long  sojourn  at  the  English  court,  had  be- 
come to  a  certain  extent  identified  with  Eng- 
lish interests.  On  their  return  to  Scotland 
after  the  death  of  James  Y.,  they  under- 
took to  serve  Henry  VIII.  at  the  Scotch 
court,  giving  hostages  to  the  English  king 
for  their  fidelity.  Henry,  however,  soon 
found  that  their  good  faith  was  doubtful,  and 
in  1644  they  openly  joined  the  national 
party.  The  assured  Lords  consisted  of  the 
Earls    of    Oassilis    and    Glencaim,    Lords 


Fleming,  SomerviUei  MaxweU,  andOliphant, 
taken  at  Solway  Moss ;  together  with  the  Ead 
of  Angus  and  his  brother,  Sir  George 
Douglas,  who  had  long  been  refugees  at  the 
English  court. 


I,  The  Battle  of  (Sept.  23,  1803), 
during  the  Mahratta  War,  was  fought  between 
an  army  of  4,500,  commanded  by  G^eneial 
WeUesley,  and  the  great  army  of  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar ;  whidi,  after 
the  capture  of  Jalnapoor  on  tiie  2nd,  wag 
retreating  towards  the  Adjuntee  Pass,  while 
the  English,  in  two  divisions,  under  Welles- 
ley  and  Colonel  Stephenson,  were  attempting 
to  intercept  them.  The  Mahrattas  were 
strongly  entrenched,  with  their  left  resting 
on  Assye,  when  WeUesley  came  up  with 
them,  and  without  waiting  for  Colonel 
Stephenson,  resolved  to  attack  them.  Wel- 
lesley  had  given  the  most  positive  in- 
junctions to  the  officer  commanding  tha 
pickets  to  avoid  the  cannon  planted  in  the 
village,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  led  his  troops 
dire(^y  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  which 
poured  an  incessant  shower  upon  the  assail- 
ants. The  74th  Regiment,  which  supported 
them,  was  thus  exposed  to  a  hotter  fire  than 
any  troops  had  ever  before  encountered  in 
India.  To  save  it,  more  troops  had  to  be 
moved  up  amid  this  terrific  fire.  The  in- 
domitable courage  and  energy  of  the  British 
troops,  however,  bore  down  all  resistance, 
and  Scindiah's  infantry  gave  way.  The 
English  cavalry  then  charged,  and  forced 
them  off  the  field.  The  victory  was  com- 
plete ;  but  it  was  dearly  gained  by  the  loss 
of  one-third  of  the  army. 

Wellington.  Denatckn;  O.  IHdV,  HitL  tjf  tkm 
JfokrattM;  icil.  Hid.  of  India,  ri.  SSO, 

Astlsyi  Jacob^Lord  {d.  1651),  had  served 
in  many  foreign  countries,  and  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  Germany  under  GustavuB 
Adolphus.  He  ioined  the  army  of  Charles  I., 
and,  having  taken  part  in  the  battles  of 
EdgehiU,  Brentford,  and  Newbury,  was  raised 
to  the  peerage.  At  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
Astley  commanded  the  infantry,  and  in  1646 
he  made  a  last  stand  at  Stow-on-the-Wold 
against  the  Parliament.  Here  he  was  defeated 
by  Brereton  and  taken  prisoner.  He  com- 
pounded for  his  estate,  gave  his  parole  not 
to  serve  any  more  against  Parliament,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement. 

AatoHf  SiK  ABTHT7R  {d.  Sept.  12,  1649), 
was  a  distinguished  soldier,  who  had  acquircKl 
military  experience  abroad.  He  was  governor 
of  Oxford  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
but  was  soon  after  disabled  by  a  wound.  At 
a  later  period  he  was  governor  of  Reading. 
In  1649,  Ormonde  made  him  governor  of 
Drogheda,  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to 
hold  out  till  the  rains.  This  he  was  unable 
to  do,  and  on  the  taking  of  tiie  place  he  was 
literally  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  Puritan 
soldiers. 
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Athiililig  (^THBLiNo)  was  a  title  of 
honour  amone  the  Anglo-Sazona,  meaning  one 
vho  IB  of  noble  {(tethel)  blood.  In  the  earlier 
period,  the  JSorlas  and  ^thel  are  used  to 
oesigDate  the  class  spoken  of  by  Bede  as 
nobiUtt  in  all  probability  "the  dfescendants 
of  the  prixnitiTe  nobles  of  the  first  settlement, 
wbO)  on  the  institution  of  royalty,  sank  one 
atep  in  dignity  from  the  ancient  state  of  mde 
independence'*'  (Stubbe).  As  the  nobility  of 
blood  became  superseded  by  the  nobility  of 
aerrioe,  the  title  of  ^theling  was  gradually 
confined  to  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  is  used 
exclosiTely  for  the  sons  or  brothers  of  the 
n^ing  king.  Though  he  seems  to  have 
held  no  official  position  in  right  of  his  birth, 
the  atheHng  was  superior  in  dignity  to  all 
men  bnt  the  king  and  the  great  functionaries 
of  the  Church,  as  shown  by  his  "  wer-gild." 
In  the  •* north  people*s  law"  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  gild  of  the  atheling  and  the 
aichbi^op  (and  in  this  case  of  the  "eorl" 
vho  corresponds  no  doubt  to  the  Danish 
^'itfrO,  is  16,000  thrymsas,  while  that  of 
the  bishop  or  ealdorman  is  8,000.  So  too 
in  the  laws  of  Athelstan  of  Wessex.  The 
atheling  attended  the  Witenagemot  as  one  of 
the  magnates  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  were  least  seldom  absent  from 
it  The  name  was  kept  up  after  the  Norman 
(^onqoest,  and  is  appliea  not  only  to  the 
Toong  princes,  the  sons  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
bat  tiso  to  William  <<Cnito,"  the  son  of 
Henry  I.  and  Matilda,  and  possibly  to  Henry 
lumself. 


Stabbs,  Court.  Hif(.,  oh.  tL  ;  Thorpe,  Anc, 
Um%  md  InMtvJtm  (§  TTer-yOds) ;  FreenuuB, 
Vorn.  Comq.,  toL  It.,  appendix  £  E. 


Atlwliiiifp  EnoAR.    [Edoab  Athblimo.] 

AiliafaM^  (Aeihelinga  eigge),  the  Isle  of 
Princes,  is  situated  about  seven  miles  from 
Tanntoo.  Hither,  in  878,  Alfred  the  Great 
ivpsiied  after  his  defeat  by  the  Danes,  and 
bat  be  remained  concealed  for  nearly  a  year, 
vben,  ssUjinr  forth,  he  defeated  the  invaders 
<nd  oompelled  them  to  make  peace.  At  that 
^e  Athelney  was  a  veritable  island  in  the 
nidst  of  fens  and  marshes,  but  it  has  since 
l>sen  drained  and  cultivated. 

Athelstaa  (.¥thelrta?y)  [b.  895,  «.  925, 
'.  941)  was  the  son  of  King  Edward,  and 
pwidaon  of  Al^i"*^  According  to  William 
^  Malmesbury,  his  mother,  Ecgwyn,  was  of 
tumble  origin,  and  it  has  been  thought  that 
^^-  vas  illegitimate.  On  the  death  of  Edward, 
^*  Mercians  and  West -Saxons  chose  Athel- 
*^  as  their  king,  and  he  was  crowned  at 
K>ng8ton-on-Thames.  There  appears  to  have 
pc*<^  some  opposition  to  his  accession,  and  it 
u  probable  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
^unst  him  bv  some  of  the  leading  nobles 
Jttd  princes  of  the  rojral  house.  The  plot, 
b'jwever,  was  suppressed,  and  Athelstan 
speedily  attained  to  a  position  of   greater 


power  and  dignity  than  that  of  any  of  the 

E receding  Wost-Saxon  sovereigns.  One  of 
is  sisters  married  Bihtric,  the  Danish  King 
of  Northumbria,  and  on  his  death  Athelstan 
invaded  the  territories  of  his  successor,  Guth- 
frith,  and  compelled  him  to  hold  his  kingdom 
as  a  tributary  state.  Subsequentlv  he  made 
several  expeditions  against  the  Welsh  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  reduced  their  rulers 
also  to  the  position  of  subject  princes.  Thus 
under  him  the  state  of  Wessex  became  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  Western  Europe,  and 
was  held  in  high  estimation  by  foreign 
governments.  Of  Athelstan's  sisters,  one, 
Elgiva  (^Igif  u),  married  Otto  the  Great,  Duke 
of  the  Saxons  (afterwards  Emperor),  and 
another  Ethilda  (Eadhild),  Hugh,  Duke  of  the 
French,  and  father  of  Hugh  Capet.  Athel- 
stan took  a  considerable  share  in  the  poli- 
tics of  northern  France,  and  it  was  chiefly 
by  his  efforts  that  Louis  d*Outremer,  the  son 
of  Charles  the  Simple,  was  restored  to  his 
throne.  In  937  a  formidable  league  was 
formed  against  the  power  of  Wessex,  between 
the  Danes,  Scots,  and  Britons.  Constantino, 
the  King  of  Scotia,  Anlaf  (Olaf),  the  son  of 
GuthfriUi  of  Northumbria,  and  Anlaf  (Olaf) 
Cuaran,  the  Danish  King  of  Dublin,  together 
with  Owen  of  Cumberland  and  other  British 
chieftains,  united  their  forces.  A  great 
battle  was  fought  at  Brunanburh,  in 
Northumberland,  in  which  the  invaders 
were  completely  defeated,  with  terrible 
loss.  [Bruxanburh.]  Athelstan' s  subsequent 
years  were  peaceful  and  uneventfuL  Athelstan 
IS  greatly  praised  by  the  chroniclers,  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  wise  and  vigorous 
ruler.  Such  of  his  laws  as  remain  show  that 
his  wars  and  foreign  policy  were  &r  from 
absorbing  the  whole  oi  his  attention.  His 
ordinances  are  more  particularly  directed 
to  the  enforcement  of  tiie  system  of  mutual 
assurance  and  association,  which  held  so 
great  a  place  in  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  his  acts  was 
that  in  which  it  is  law  that  every  landless 
man  shall  have  a  lord;  and  the  "  Judicia 
Civitatis  LundonisB,"  attributed  to  Athelstan, 
are  highly  valuable  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  gilds  and  civic  associations.  The 
chief  imputation  on  Athelstan' s  character  is 
the  alleged  murder,  by  drowning,  of  his  half- 
brother,  Edwin,  on  the  pretext  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king ; 
but  tile  sto^y  is  doubtful.  It  is  told  in  the 
Chronicle,  but  is  not  accepted  by  William  of 
Malmesbury. 

Anqlo-Sa*.  Chtim. ;  WiUiain  of  Malmesbury ; 
Henzy  of  Hnntingdon ;  Bimeon  of  Durham, 
▲ko  LappenbeTK,  Af^lo^axon  Kinm;  and 
Palgraye,  Eng.  Commofiyncalih.  For  Atnelstan's 
LawB,  •««  Thorpe,  Ancumt  Lawa  and  InatitvU*  ; 
Bad  Stubba.  Ccntt,  Hitt,,  i.  87,  Ac.,  and  S^ect 
CharUn,  «?.  [S.  J.  L. J 

Athenxy^  Ths  Battlb  or  (1316),  was 
fought  between  FeidHm  O'Connor  and  the 
English,  under  William  de  Burgh  and  Richard 
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de  Bermingham.  Eleven  thouBand  O'Connors 
fell  beside  their  chief,  and  the  sept  disappears 
from  history.  The  O'Connors  were  ostensibly 
fighting  in  the  interest  of  Edward  Bruce. 

▲therton  Moor,  or  Adwalton*  The 

Battle  op  (June  30,  1643),  was  a  skirmish 
fought  between  the  Royalists,  under  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  the  Parliamentarians, 
under  Fairfax.  The  latter  were  completely 
routed,  and  the  capture  of  Bradford  (from 
which  Atherton  Moor  is  some  four  miles 
distant)  by  the  Royalists  was  the  immediate 
result. 

AthlonOf     GODART     DE     GiNKELL,     EaEL 

OF  (b.  1640,  d.  1720),  was  one  of  the  Dutch 
officers  who  accompanied  William  of  Orange 
to  England.  In  1689  he  reduced  some  Scotch 
regiments  who  had  mutinied  at  Harwich 
whon  under  orders  to  be  in  readiness  to-  ctobs 
to  the  Continent.  He  accompanied  William 
to  Ireland,  and  commanded  a  body  of  horse 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  When  William 
left  Ireland,  Qinkell  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief. He  reduced  Ballvmore  with- 
out difficulty  and  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
Athlone,  which  he  carried  by  assault,  and 
subsequently  won  the  victory  of  Agbrim 
over  St.  Ruth.  This  victory  completed  the 
conquest  of  Ireland  (July  12).  Giakell  then 
besieged  Limerick,  which  he  captui>ed  (Oct.  2), 
and  granted  fairly  favourable  terms  to  the 
defenders.  A  violent  dispute  arose  between 
Ginkell  and  Sarsfleld,  the  Jacobite  leader,  as 
to  the  destination  of  the  Irish  troops;  till 
at  leng^  it  was  decided  that  they  might  make 
their  choice  between  England  and  France. 
For  these  services  Ginkell  was  created  Earl 
of  Athlone.  The  small  estate  that  was  given 
him  in  Ireland  for  his  services  was  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  Commons'  attack  in  1700. 
[Resumption  Bill.]  After  the  declaration  of 
war  with  France  he  competed  unsuccessfully 
against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  the 

S>8ition  of  commander  of  the  Dutch  forces, 
efore  the  arrival  of  the  great  duke  in  Flan- 
ders, his  clever  occupation  of  Nimeguen  pre- 
ventBd  its  seizure  by  Marshal  Boufflers. 
Ginkell  had  little  knowledge  or  understanding 
of  English  feelings  and  institutions ;  but  his 
abilities  as  a  general  were  certainly  above 
the  average. 

AthlonOy  The  Capture  of  (June  19—30, 
1691),  was  Ginkell's  first  important  suc- 
cess over  the  Irish  followers  of  James  II. 
under  the  French  general,  St.  Ruth.  After 
the  fall  of  Ballymore  the  whole  army  moved 
westward  to  Athlone.  "It  was,  perhaps," 
says  Macaulay,  "  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
the  most  important  place  in  the  island."  The 
town  was  surrounded  by  ramparts  of  earth, 
snd  lay  partly  in  Leinster  and  partly  in 
Connaught,  the  English  quarter  being  in  the 
former  and  the  Celtic  quarter  in  the  latter.  The 
Shannon,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  two 


provinces,  rushed  through  Athlone  in  a  deep 
and  rapid  stream,  and  turned  two  largtu 
mills  which  rose  on  the  arches  of  a  stone 
bridge.  Above  the  bridge,  on  the  Con- 
naught  side,  a  castle  towered  to  the  height 
of  seventy  feet.  Fifty  or  sixty  vards  below 
the  bridge  was  a  narrow  ford.  On  the 
20th,  Ginkell  assaulted  the  English  quarter 
and  mastered  it  with  trifling  loss.  On  the 
22nd  he  opened  fire  on  the  castle.  A 
struggle  now  began  for  the  possession  of  the 
bridge,  resolutely  defended  by  the  Irish 
under  Maxwell.  St.  Ruth,  thinking  the 
position  perfectly  secure,  had  not  yet  come 
up,  but  lay  about  two  miles  off,  sending  his 
subordinate,  D'Usson,  to  conduct  the  defence. 
On  June  30th,  Ginkell  resolved  to  try  the 
ford.  With  Mackav,  Talmash,  Prince  George 
of  Darmstadt,  and  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  at 
their  head,  the  soldiers  dashed  into  the  water. 
The  Irish,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the 
French  commander,  offered  but  feeble  resis- 
tance, and  the  town  was  taken. 

Burnet.  Hut,  of  Kit  Ovn  Ttnu;   Mansnlajr, 
But  of  Sng. ;  Story's  Continvatum. 

AtholOy  JoHK  Stuart,  4th  Eakl  op 
{d,  1579^,  was  a  staunch  Romanist  and  sup- 
porter Of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  named 
one  of  the  Commission  ol  Regency  established 
on  the  abdication  of  Mary,  1 667.  On  Murray's 
return  from  France  he  accompanied  him  to 
Lochleven  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
queen.  In  1569  he  was  suspected  of  plan- 
ning a  rebellion  against  Murray.  In  1677 
he  combined  with  Argyle  against  the  Regent 
Morton,  whose  deposition  was  in  g^reat  part 
owing  to  his  exertions,  and  about  the  same 
time  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  Scotland; 
he  died  soon  afterwards  at  Stirling,  poisoned, 
it  was  said,  by  Morton. 

Athola»  Thb  Pbbraoi  ofy  appears  to  date 
back  to  the  time  of  Alexander  I.  of  Soot- 
land,  when  Madach,  a  son  of  Donald  Bane, 
is  styled  Earl  of  Athole.  From  his  de- 
scendants it  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Strathbpgie  family,  one  of  whom,  David, 
eleventh  Earl  of  Athole,  in  the  reign  of 
Ekiward  II.,  married  the  heiress  of  the  great 
families  of  Comyn  and  Valence,  and  be- 
came possessed  of  vast  estates  in  England. 
His  Scotch  peerage  was,  however,  forfeited  in 
1311  for  his  connection  with  the  Baliol  party. 
These  Scotch  estates  were  granted  to  Sir  Neil 
Campbell,  brother  in-law  to*  King  Robert 
Bruce,  whose  son.  Sir  John  Campbell,  was 
created  Earl  of  Athole.  He  died  (at  Halidon 
Hill,  in  1333)  without  issue,  and  the  earldom 
was  conferxed  on  Sir  W.  Douglas,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  Robert  Stiurt,  Great 
Steward  of  Scotland,  and  thus  became  vested 
in  the  royal  family.  In  1457  Sir  John 
Stuart,  of  Balveny,  was  created  Earl  of 
Athole.  The  peerage  became  extinct  in  1625, 
and  in  1628  was  revived  and  g^ranted  to 
John  Murray,  Earl  of  Tullibardine,  who  was 
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deeceoded  by  his  mother  from  the  Stuart 
eariB.  John,  the  third  earl  of  this  family, 
was  created  Duke  of  Athole  and  Marquis  of 
Tnllibardine  in  1703,  in  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land, and  his  third  son  and  successor  claimed 
and  established  his  right  to  the  barony  of 
Strange  in  the  peerage  of  England. 

Attaoottif  The,  were  an  ancient  Celtic 
tribe  who  inhabited*  a  portion  of  Argyleshiro 
and  the  greater  part  of  Dumbartonshire. 

A'ttaindar.  '*  Attainder  imports  that 
extinction  of  civil  rights  and  capacities  which 
took  place  whenever  a  person  who  had  com- 
mitted treason  or  felony  received  judgment  of 
death  or  outlawry,"  whether  such  judgment 
were  pronounced  by  a  royal  iustice  after 
trial  and  conviction,  or  were  decreed  by  a 
legislative  Act  of  Parliament,  called  a  Bill  of 
Attainder.  In  .  ancient  law  this  involved 
(1)  Corruption  of  Blood,  and  (2)  For/eiturt, 
complete  or  partial. 

( 1}  The  blood  of  the  attainted  criminal  was 
held  to  be  eorrupUd  and  stained,  and  the 
vixtne  by  which  he  could  inherit,  and  transmit 
and  even  hold,  property  destroyed.  Attainders 
operated,  in  uict,  exaotly  like  a  sudden 
diaoovery  of  illegitimacy  in  the  possessor  of 
property;  the  stream  of  inheritance  was  at 
onoe  cut  off,  and  could  be  re-established  only 
by  a  special  grant  of  the  Legislature.  From 
this  it  followed  that  the  lands  of  the  criminal 
rererted  back  or  escheated  to  the  lord  of  the 
fee,  in  subordination,  however,  to  forfeiture 
to  the  crown ;  and  Umt  any  title  of  his  de- 
scendants which  had  to  be  traced  through 
him  to  a  remoter  ancestor  was  obstructed 
and  barred.  This  was  felt  to  be  such  a 
hardship  that,  in  the  creation  of  new  felonies 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Parliament 
has  always  provided  that  they  shall  not  in- 
volve "corruption  of  blood.'*  The  statute 
54  Geo,  III.,  c  U5,  still  further  Hmits  its 
operation  to  treason  and  murder.  The  In- 
heritance Act,  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  106,  gave 
further  relief  by  enacting  that  the  attainder 
of  an  intermediate  ancestor  should  not  obstruict 
the  tracing  of  the  descent  through  him  if 
his  death  took  place  before  the  property 
devolved. 

(2)  Forfeiture  for  treason  transferred  to  the 
crown  the  entire  property  of  the  traitor. 
Unlike  escheat,  it  was  no  feudal  innovation, 
but  dates  back  to  Saxon  times,  and,  indeed, 
baa  been  the  rule  in  the  early  legislation  of 
most  nations.  So  foreign  to  early  society  is 
any  compunction  against  punishing  the  son 
for  the  father's  crime  that  some  ancient 
codes,  not  content  with  reducing  a  traitor's 
diiildren  to  beggary,  involve  them  in  the 
same  capital  sentence ;  and  the  Golden  Bull 
declares  that  the  sons  of  a  subject  who  kills 
an  elector  have  their  lives  spared  only  by  the 
hnperial  bounty.  The  two  kinds  of  property 
reco^T'^ised  by  English  law,  lands  and  chattels, 
wc^re  both  forfeited  absolutely  to  the  crown 


for  treason,  but  the  forfeiture  of  the  former 
followed  on  judgment,  and  its  operation  went 
back  to  the  moment  at  which  the  treason 
was  committed,  making  void  all  alienations 
which  had  been  effected  in  the  interval ; 
the  forfeiture  of  the  latter  followed  on  con* 
viction,  and,  from  obvious  motives  of  con- 
venience, had  no  such  retrospective  force. 
The  wife's  dower  was  untouched  by  the 
husband's  attainder  till  expressly  included  in 
the  forfeiture  by  the  merciless  statute  5  and 
6  Ed.  VI.,  c.  1 1.  In  the  case  of  counterfeiting 
the  coin,  the  statutes  which  made  the 
offence  treason  limited  the  forfeiture  to  the 
life  of  the  offender,  and  expressly  guarded 
the  wife's  dower  (5  Eliz.,  c.  11 ;  8  and  9  Will. 
III.,  c.  26 ;  16  Geo.  II.,  o.  28).  The  celebrated 
statute  of  Queen  Anne  ^7  Acme,  c.  21)  extended 
the  same  principle  to  all  treasons  by  enacting 
that  after  the  decease  of  the  Pretender  *'  no 
attainder  for  treason  should  extend  to  the 
disinheriting  of  any  heirs,  nor  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  right  or  title  of  any  person"  other 
than  the  offender  himself;  but  this  humane 
provision  was  first  delayed  by  17  Oeo,  II., 
c.  39,  and  finally  repealed  by  39  and  40  Geo. 
m.,  c  93.  Forfeiture  for  feUmy  was  only 
partial,  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  an  old 
light  of  the  crown  to  commit  unlimited  waste 
on  the  lands  of  a  felon.  So  detrimental  did 
this  prove  to  the  interests  ol  the  lord  of  the 
fief,  and  of  the  country  at  large,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  it  was  commuted  for 
the  right  to  the  profits  for  a  year  and 
a  day,  a  rule  confirmed  by  Magna  Charta. 
The  statute  17  Ed.  II.  confused  the  two, 
enactinff  that  the  king  should  have  his  year 
and  a  day  and  waste,  and  this  remained  the 
law  till  the  Act  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  145,  which 
limited  forfeiture  to  cases  of  treason  and 
murder.  But  attainder,  along  with  its  effects 
of  corruption  of  blood  and  forfeitare,  was 
finally  swept  away  by  the  Felony  Act,  33  and 
34  Vict.,  c  23. 

Attainder.  Bill  of,  was  a  legislative 
Act  of  the  two  Houses,  introduced  and  passed 
exactly  like  any  other  Bill,  and  requiring  the 
royal  assent,  which  declared  a  person  or 
persona  attainted.  Originally  aimed  against 
offenders  who  fled  from  justice,  and  analogous 
to  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  it  was  soon 
perverted  to  secure  a  more  certain  and  speedy 
destruction  of  political  opponents  than  could 
be  hoped  from  the  impartiality  or  the  routine 
of  the  law  courts.  No  restriction  was  possible 
in  such  a  mode  of  procedure.  Evidence  was 
usually  heard,  but  not  invariably ;  and  even 
the  presence  of  the  accused  was  decided  by 
the  lawyers  whom  Thomas  Cromwell  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  to  be  unnecessary,  on 
the  ground  that  there  can  be  no  authority 
superior  to  statute.  The  first  recorded  in- 
stance of  its  employment  is  in  the  violent 
banishment  of  the  Despensers  in  1321  by  the 
Parliament  of  Westminster ;  an  act  which  was 
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held  by  TniaBel^the  justice  who  deliTered  judg- 
ment on  the  younger  Hugh,  to  have  involved 
attainder.  With  the  deposition  of  Edward  II. 
the  appearance  of  the  more  regular  method  of 
impeachment  attests  a  less  savage  spirit  in 
political  parties,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Rose 
wars  in  1469.  In  that  year  hostilities  broke 
out  on  an  attempt  of  the  queen  to  have  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  head  of  the  Yorkist 
Nevilles,  arrested.  He  completely  defeated 
the  force  sent  against  him,  and  both  sides 
rushed  to  arms.  But  the  Lancastrians  were 
better  prepared;  the  Yorkist  leaders  had  to 
fly  the  kingdom,  and  a  Parliament  met  at 
Coventry  which  attainted  them  in  a  body. 
Two  years  later,  after  the  decisive  victory  of 
Towton,  the  Yorkists  retaliated  by  a  siznilar 
proscription  of  all  the  prominent  Lancastrians, 
Parliament,  by  the  restriction  of  the  fran- 
chise to  40s.  freeholders  (1430),  and  by  the 
terrorism  exercised  through  the  system  of 
Livery  and  Maintenance,  having  become  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant 
faction.      Yet  a  petition,  so  late  as  1432, 

Era\dng  that  trials  touching  freehold  or  in- 
entance  should  not  be  held  in  Parliament 
or  council,  shows  that  the  Commons  had  still 
independence  enough  to  display  their  sense  of 
the  danger.  The  new  monarchy,  which  rose 
on  the  ruins  of  self-destroyed  nobility,  was 
strong  enough  to  content  itself  as  a  rule 
with  the  orainary  methods  of  indictment 
and  impeachment.  But  in  1639  the  kins- 
men of  Reginald  Pole,  including  his  aged 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.,  were  cut  off  by  Bill  of 
Attainder,  and  the.  same  fate  overtook,  in 
the  following  year,  the  dis^^raced  minister 
Cromwell,  condemned  by  a  smgular  retribu- 
tion without  being  heard  in  his  own  defence. 
Revenge  in  the  one  case,  the  preservation  of 
the  royal  popularity  in  the  other,  demanded 
the  employment  of  a  procedure  which  could 
dispense  with  legal  proof  of  guilt.  The  at- 
tainder of  Strafford,  however,  in  1641  marks 
the  triumph,  not  of  a  political  faction,  but  of 
a  constitutional  theory.  By  the  letter  of  the 
Statute  of  Treasons  (1362),  which  condemned 
attempts  on  the  king's  life  and  honour  only, 
the  earl  was  innocent;  but  the  Parliament 
maintained  that  the  spirit  of  the  statute  saw 
in  the  king  the  majesty  of  the  state,  and  so, 
by  implication,  condemned  all  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  existing  constitution.  The 
last  instance  in  English  history  is  that  of  Sir 
John  Fenwick  attainted  and  executed  in  1697 
for  participation  in  the  Assassination  Plot. 

Beeves,  Htat.  ofBng.  Lava,  iii.  424,  ftc. ;  Hollam, 
Contt,  Bi«t. ;  Sir  E.  Haj,  ParliamenUiry  Prae- 
tioe;  Stephen,  CommentariM  on,  the  Laws  of 
Eng.,  I  141,  ^.  •  Knifcht,  Political  Cyelopadia. 
Statutes  5  and  6  Ed.  YL:  5  EIue.  ;  8  and  9  Will, 
m. ;  7  Anne ;  54  Qeo.  in.,  Ac.     r-g  p  p  n 

Attainder,     Thb     Grbat     Act     op 

(Ireland),  was   introduced   into  the    Irish 
Parliament  on  Jan.  26,  1689,  and  the  debate 


on  it  lasted  some  time.  James  II.  gave  his 
consent  to  it  with  great  reluctance.  It  natu- 
rally had  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  English 
Jacobites.  Between  2,000  and  3,000  names, 
including  half  the  Irish  peerage,  and  even 
many  prominent  Jacobites,  were  included 
in  the  Bill.  All  those  who  were  in  rebellion 
against  the  king  (James  II.)  were  to  sur- 
render and  take  their  trial  before  August 
10,  otherwise  they  were  to  be  deemed  giulty 
of  high  treason.  All  those  who  had  left 
Ireland  before  Nov.  6,  1688,  were  to  appear 
for  the  same  purpose  before  Sept.  1,  1689. 
Those  who  had  left  Ireland  before  Nov.  5, 
1688,  and  were  then  in  England,  Scotland, 
or  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  allowed  till  Oct.  1. 
In  case  of  a  valid  excuse  for  not  presenting 
themselves,  the  estates  were  to  be  pkced 
temporarily  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  but  to 
be  restored  on  the  accused  person's  return. 
The  king's  pardon  granted  before  Nov.  1 
was  to  be  valid,  otherwise  to  be  of  no'  avaiL 
Macaulay  asserts  that  care  was  taken  to  keep 
the  list  of  attainted  persons  secret,  but  the 
evidence  adduced  seems  inconclusive.  The 
same  author  calls  it  an  '*  Act  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  any  civilised  country.*'  In 
excuse  for  the  Irish  we  must  look  to  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland  since  1641,  and  to  the  conduct 
of  the  English  Parliament  at  the  same  time. 

Archbishop  King,  State  of  the  PrctettanU  m 
Ireland,  1092;  Froode,  Bng^in  Ireland;  Kaeaalay, 
Bui.  o/Eng, 

Atterbttry,  Francis  {b.  1662,  d.  1732), 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  distin- 
guished himself  with  his  pen  as  a  defender 
of  the  reformed  religion  against  the  attacks 
of  James  II.  After  the  Revolution  he  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government 
He  took  orders,  and,  after  being  preacher  at 
the  Rolls  Chapel,  became  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains  (1702),  but  resided  at  Oxford. 
There  he  helped  Bovle  in  his  edition  of 
the  spurious  Letters  of  Phalaris,  and  revised 
hjs  Answer  to  Bentley.  He  now  wrote  several 
pamphlets  in  support  of  the  powers  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation.  In  1 704,  he  be- 
came Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Dean  of  C^lisle. 
In  1710,  however,  he  seized  the  opportunity 
of  the  SachevereU  prosecution,  and  framed 
the  speech  which  that  divine  pronounced  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  [Sacmbv- 
ERELL.]  He  became  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
and  subsequently  (1713)  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
"  because  he  was  so  bad  a  dean.*'  He  es- 
poused the  Jacobite  cause,  and  on  the  death 
of  Anne  implored  the  ministry  to  proclaim 
James  IV.  Disliked  by  George  I.  because 
of  his  refusal  to  sign  the  bishops'  declaration 
of  fidelity,  he  began,  in  1717,  to  correspond 
directly  with  the  Pretender.  On  the  failure 
of  Atterbury's  plot  to  restore  the  Stuarts  (see 
below)  he  was  imprisoned,  and  a  BiU  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  being  introduced,  he  was  forced 
to  leave  England,  professing  his  innocence. 
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For  a  time  he  resided  at  Paris,  and  was  chief 

adviser  of  the  Pretender.    He  became  **  the 

phantom  minister  of  a  phantom  cotirt,"  and 

engaged  in   the    schemes    for   a    Highland 

rebellion  (1723).     Atterbury  was  the  type  of 

^  ffigh  Church  clergy,  most  of  whom  were 

Jacobite  at  heart,  and  he  "  would  have  made 

an  admirable  bishop,"  says  Lord  Stanhope, 

"  had  he  been  a  less  good  partisan."    He  was 

a  clever,  versatile,  if  somewhat  fussy  politician, 

always  fall  of  daring  schemes  and  speculative 

adToitares. 

F.  Willjaina,  Memoin  and  CorrMpond«iie«  0/ 
AtUr^nrg,  2  vols.,  m» ;  Lord  Marawlay,  Bio- 
gaiplijinEne^l,  Jtritamn. 

Atterlmry'B  Plot  (1721),  a  Jacobite 
con^iracy,  was  occasioned  by  the  confusion 
io  England  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  South- 
^  Scheme  and  the  revival  of  Jacobite 
bopes  on  the  birth  of  the  Young  Pretender. 
It  WM  concocted  by  a  council  of  five — Atter- 
bury, Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  Earls  of 
Arran  and  Orrery,  Lords  North  and  Gower — 
who  constantly  communicated  with  James 
the  Old  Pretender.  They  quarrelled  a  good 
deal  amongst  themselves,  and  offered  their 
leadership  to  Lord  Oxford,  but  he  declined 
it  They  intended  to  procure  a  force  of 
«5,000  men  from  abroad,  and,  failing  that,  as 
much  arms,  money,  and  men  as  they  could. 
They  then  proposed  to  seize  the  Bank,  Ex- 
chequer,  and  other  places  where  money  was 
lodged,  and  to  proclaim  the  Pretender  during 
the  absence  of  the  king  from  England,  when 
«^aiDes  was  to  embark  for  this  country.  Un- 
fortunatelv  for  the  success  of  their  scheme, 
they  apphed  for  5,000  men  to  the  Begent 
of  France,  who  promptly  betrayed  their  de- 
^gn  to  the  English  envoy.  Sir  Luke  Schaub. 
1^'  were  allowed  to  continue  for  some  time 
l«nger,  their  communications  being  opened 
by  the  government ;  ultimately,  the  leaders 
^ere  arrested  and  the  conspiracy  was  frus- 
titOed. 

Coie,  WaipoU,  IL  534,  *»•;   Stanhope,  Eitt. 

Attomej-Cleneraly  The,  is  the  chief 
^w  officer  of  England,  who  is  appointed  to 
yt'pi^esent  the  crown  in  all  matters  affecting 
ita  interests.  The  meaning  of  the  term  is 
thus  explained  in  the  early  text-book,  Let 
Termes  de  la  Zey :  "  An  attorney  is  one 
appointed  by  another  man  to  do  something 
io  hta  stead,  and  is  either  general  or  special. 
Attorney-General  is  he  that  is  appointed  to 
all  our  affairs  or  suits,  as  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  king,  attorney-general  of  the 
dake."  In  modem  times  the  Prince  of 
^ales  is  the  only  person  besides  the  crown 
«ho appoints  an  "Attorney-General,''  "who, 
howerer.  is  usually  spoken  of  as  *'  the  Attor- 
ney-General for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  or 
Cornwall*'  (as  the  case  may  be).  The 
Attorney-General  must  be  a  party  to  all 
actions  affecting  the  crown;  and,  as  repre- 


sentative  of  the  crown,  he  prosecutes  for 
crimes,  brings  actions  for  revenue  causes,  and 
allows  applications  for  patents.  Until 
recently,  the  income  of  the  office  was  mainly 
derived  from  patent  fees.  It  is  now  fixed  at 
£7,000  per  annum,  exclusive  of  fees  for  legal 
advice  and  services.  The  first  record  of  the 
designation  "  Attomatus  Regis "  occurs  in 
the  6th  year  of  Edward  I.  The  second 
named  is  William  de  Giselham  (a.d.  1278), 
who  two  years  afterwards  is  called  "  king's 
Serjeant."  In  a.d.  1316—16,  three  Attomati 
Reg^  are  mentioned  in  the  same  year  as 
king's  Serjeants.  It  was  probably  during  the 
reign  of  Mar^^  that  the  person  who  had  been 
originally  chosen  to  represent  the  king  gene- 
rally became  a  royal  officer  with  that  par- 
ticular function.  In  1614,  a  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  the  Attorney- General 
(Sir  Francis  Bacon)  could  legally  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  **  because  by  his  office  he 
is  an  assistant  of  the  House  of  Lords." 
Bacon  was  allowed  to  retain  his  seat,  but  in 
1620,  1625,  and  1640,  on  the  bestowal  of  the 
office  on  members  of  the  House,  they  vacated 
their  seats.  On  the  appointment  of  North  in 
1673,  he  retained  his  seat,  and  his  successors 
have  continued  to  sit  without  hindrance. 
[Solicitob-Genbkal.] 

P0B8,  Judg«$  of  England,  iii.  4i,  207,  iv.  20, 
188,  194  ;  Manning.  IKyntty  of  a  Serjeant-at-Law. 
See  also  Baeves,  Hid.  of  Eng,  Law,  xxv. ;  and 
Termt  de  ta  Ley,  sub  nom.  fR   T{  W  1 

Attwoodf  Thomas  (3. 1784,  d.  1856),  was 
a  banker,  of  Birmingham,  and  Gracechurch 
Street,  London,  and  first  attracted  public 
attention  by  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
Orders  in  Council  of  1812.  He  condemned 
the  return  to  cash  payments  after  the  war, 
and  wrote  some  pamphlets  advocating  paper 
money  in  1815  and  1816.  He  was  a  vigorous 
advocate  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  the 
chief  founder  in  1829  of  the  Birmingham 
Political  Union.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  for  Birmingham  after  the  passing 
of  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832. 

Auchmnty,  Sir  Samuel  (b.  1762,<f.  1822), 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
was  despatched  on  active  service  to  America 
under  Sir  W.  Howe.  He  was  present  at  most 
of  the  principal  engagements  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  war.  In  1778  he  returned  to 
England,  but  almost  immediately  left  for 
India,  where  he  remained  for  nineteen  years. 
He  served  in  the  campaigns  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  in  Mysore  and  against  the  Rohillas, 
and  he  also  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Seringa- 
patam  under  Lord  Comwallis.  Returning  in 
1797,  he  was  gazetted  to  a  brevet- colonelcy, 
and  in  1801  joined  Baird*s  Indian  force  in 
Egypt,  and  became  adjutant-general.  After 
the  surrender  of  Alexandria  in  1802  he 
returned  to  England,  and  four  years  later 
was  sent  to  command  a  division  of  the 
troops  in  the  Rio  de   la  Plata,  which  he 
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found  in  a  dangerous  position.  By  his  skill 
and  energy  he  restored  confidence  to  the 
army,  and  on  the  3rd  February,  1807,  carried 
Monte  Video  by  storm.  Auchmuty,  on  his 
return,  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  chief 
at  Madras,  and  in  181 1  gave  valuable  sBsistanoe 
in  the  reduction  of  Java.  Two  years  later  he 
returned  te  England,  and  was  appointed  to 
command  the  forces  in  Ireland,  which  post 
he  held  till  his  death  at  Dublin  in  August, 
1822. 

Auchy  (EocHA,  Achaicts),  King  of 
Balriada,  was  the  son  of  Aodhfin,  whom  he 
succeeded,  796.  He  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  Charlemagne,  to  whom  he  rendered 
great  assistance  in  the  establishing  of 
universities  in  France.  He  is  said  to  have 
married  Erfusia,  a  Pictish  princess,  and  thus 
to  have  bequeathed  to  his  grandson  Kenneth 
a  claim  to  the  Pictish  crown. 

Ancklandy  William  Eden,  1st  Lord 
(b.  1743,  d.  1814),  the  third  son  of  a  Durham 
baronet.  Sir  Robert  Eden,  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Church,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1769.  In  1771  he  published 
"  Principles  of  Penal  Law,"  which  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  he  was  appointed  auditor 
and  one  of  the  directors  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, and  in  the  following  year  an  Under* 
Secretary  of  State.  In  1774  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  gave  him  the  family  seat  of 
Woodstock.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and,  again,  after  two 
years,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  making 
terms  with  the  American  colonies.  His 
mission  was  unsuccessful,  but  it  made  him 
acquainted  with  Lord  Carlisle,  who,  in  1780, 
appointed  him  his  secretary  in  Ireland, 
where  Eden  remained  until  the  Rocking- 
ham ministry  came  into  power  in  1782. 
He  conductea  an  active  opposition  to  that 
government,  and  on  their  fall  was  made 
a  privy -councillor  and  Vice -Treasurer  of 
Irelana — an  oflSco,  however,  which  he  soon 
resigned.  In  1 785  he  went  over  to  Versailles 
with  plenary  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France,  and  was  most  success- 
ful. In  1788  he  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Spain.  On  his  return  a  year  later,  he  was 
raised  to  an  Irish  peerage,  and  was  almost 
immediately  afterwards  sent  out  to  Holland 
as  ambassador.  He  held  this  position  until, 
in  May,  1793,  he  was  raised  to  the  British 
peerage.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  by 
Pitt  to  be  joint  Postmaster-General,  and 
only  gave  up  the  place  when  Pitt  went 
out  of  office  in  1801.  He  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  most  of  Pitt's  measures,  and 
especially  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  the 
scheme  for  which  he  had  himself  helped  to 
prepare.  Lord  Auckland  was  the  author  of 
measures  for  bettering  the  condition  of  crimi- 
nals, for  erecting  penitentiaries,  and  for  sub- 
stituting hard  labour  for  transportation. 


Auoklttllidt  (iBoftOB  EnBir,  1st  Eakl  up 
(b.  1784,  d.  1849),  the  second  son  of  the  fitvt 
Lord  Auckland,  entered  Parliament  as  member 
for  Woodstock,  and  in  1814  he  succeeded  to 
the  peerage.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1834  was 
for  a  few  months  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
On  the  return  of  his  friends  to  office,  Lord 
Auckland  was  appointed  Gk>vemor-GeneFal  of 
India,  and  quitted  England  (1835)  for  the 
adminiatration  of  a^Eairs  in  that  coimtry.  At 
a  dinner  given  to  him  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  before  his  departure,  he  assured 
them  that  "  he  looked  with  exultation  to  the 
new  prospects  before  him  as  affording  him  an 
opportunity  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-man, 
of  promoting  education  and  knowledge,  and 
of  extending  the  blessings  of  good  govern- 
ment and  happiness  to  millions  in  India.** 
But  before  he  had  been  six  months  in  Cal- 
cutta, he  perceived  a  storm  gathering  in  the 
North -West.  The  complications  which  arose 
brought  on  a  great  political  crisis  with  which 
he  was  not  competent  to  deal.  He  had  little 
reliance  on  his  own  judgment,  and  acted  fur 
the  most  part  under  the  influence  of  those 
who  surrounded  him.  His  administration 
is  almost  exclusively  comprised  in  the  fatel 
expedition  to  Afghanistan.  [Afghan  Wars.] 
In  February,  1842,  the  arrival  of  Lord  EUen- 
borough  at  Calcutta  brought  Lord  Auckland's 
administration  to  a  close.  It  comprised  a 
single  series  of  events— the  conquest,  the 
occupation,  and  the  loss  of  Afghanistan. 
For  administrative  or  material  progress  he 
had  no  leisure.  Lord  Auckland  on  his  return 
was  created  an  earl.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Russell  Cabinet,  1846,  he  was  once  more 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  Board. 
AnnuaX  Register  ;  Ka.je,  Afghanigtan. 

Audley,  Jambs  Touch bt,  12th  Loed 
(d.  1459),  served  under  Henry  V.  in  the 
French  wars.  In  the  reign  of  Henir  VI.  he 
took  part  with  the  Lancastrians,  and  was  in 
command  of  the  army  which  intercepted 
Salisbury  at  Blore  Heath,  in  which  battle 
Audley  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Andley,  Jambs  Tovchet,  14th  Lord 
(d,  1497),  a  man  of  broken  fortune,  was 
famous  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  for  his 
ill-advised  leadership  of  the  Cornish  rebels, 
and  for  his  adherence,  generally,  to  the  cause 
of  Perkin  Warbeck.  In  the  conflict  that 
took  place  at  Blackheath  between  the  rebels 
and  the  king's  forces  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Danbeny  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord 
Audley  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  beheaded. 

Audley,  Thomas  Audlbt,  Lord  (b.  1488, 
d.  1544),  was  a  lawyer,  appointed  in  1529,  at 
the  king's  request,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1530  he  became  Attorney  for 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and,  in  November, 
1531,  he  was   made  King's  Serjeant.     To 
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enable  him  to  second  Henry's  design  with 
a  due  amount  of  personal  influence,  he  was, 
on  Hay  20th,  1532,  put  in  possession  of  the 
Great  Seal,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till 
shortly  before  his*  death.  Audley  profited 
krgely  by  ecclesiastical  confiscations, "  carving 
for  hinuelf  in  the  feast  of  abbey  lands,**  as 
Fuller  remarks, "  the  first  cut,  &nd  that  a  dainty 
morseL"  The  magnificent  priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  Aldgat^  London,  which  was  granted 
to  Audley  soon  after  his  a^dvancement  to  the 
chancellorship,  was  converted  by  him  into  a 
private  mansion.  But  his  chief  spoil  was 
the  rich  monastery  of  Walden,  which  he 
persuaded  the  king  to  grant  him  on  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage  in  November,  1538, 
as  Baron  Audley  of  Walden.  He  was  named 
in  the  commission  for  the  trial  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  for  the  examination  of  Gatheiine 
HowwL 

AugmentatioiUif  Court  op.  This  court 
was  instituted  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  in  Henry  VIII.*b  reign,  and  was 
established  to  secure  to  the  crown  the  rich 
revenues  belonging  to  suppressed  religious 
hoasea.  Its  business  was  strictly  limited  to 
the  conaideTation  of  questions  connected  with 
the  confiscated  Church  property,  and  as  this 
property  was  granted  away  with  lavish 
uberality,  the  court  speedily  became  a  nullity 
and  ceased  to  exist. 


I,  St.  (f  604),  first  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Hartin,  in  Bome,  and  was  selected  by 
(rregory  the  Great  as  the  head  of  the  band 
of  monks  who  were  to  preach  Christianity  in 
England.    After    a    difficult    journey   they 
Unded  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  596,  and 
obtained  ihe  protection  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent. 
Ethelbert*B  marriage  with  Bertha  had  fami- 
liarised him  with  the  idea  of  Christianity, 
and  he  immediately  gave  permission  to  the 
misaionaries  to  preach  and  convert  his  people. 
In  the  next  year  Ethelbert  himself   became 
a    Christian,  and  in    600    Canterbury    was 
made  an  archiepiscopal  see,  with  Augustine 
as  its  archbishop,  with  authority  to  consecrate 
twelve  bishops  under  his    primacy.      Kent 
seems   to    have  become  converted  rapidly, 
and    on    Christmas   Day,  597,  no  less  than 
10,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  bap- 
tised.    Before  his  death  Augustine  was  able 
to  aee  almost  the  whole  of  Kent  and  Essex 
CTbristian.     Augustine's  ministry  was  largely 
occupied    by    a    contest    with    the    British 
bishops.    Their  differences  were  nominally  on 
questions  of  ritual,  but  the  real  question  at 
iaeae  was  whether  or  not  the  Celtic  bishops 
shonld  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of   the 
Pope  and  the  Italian  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bnry.      Conferences  with  the  Welsh  bishops 
were  held  at  Augustine's  Oak  (probably  Aust, 
cm  the  Severn),  in  603,  but  to  no  purpose, 
and    the  breach  between  the  two  Churches 
waa  only  widened.    Augustine  was  a  man  of 


somewhat  narrow,  pedantic,  and  uncondlia- 
tory  character — ^tendencies  which  the  monastic 
training  of  his  early  and  middle  life  probably 
did  much  to  confirm;  but  his  fimmess,  his 
integrity  of  life,  and  his  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, are  undoubted.  The  work  he  did  might 
have  been  greater,  if  he  had  possessed  a 
wider  culture,  a  greater  insight,  and  a  more 
powerful  infiuence  over  men's  minds  and 
hearts.  Still,  as  far  as  it  went,  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  imi>ortant.  "  He  had,**  says 
Canon  Bright,  **  rooted  in  Canterbury  a  defi- 
nite centre  for  any  future  amount  of  Church 
extension.'* 

Bede,  Htii.  KcoTm.,  i.  iS,  kc. ;  Gerrase  of  Gan- 
terbuiy,  Act.  Pont{f.  Cantuar.  Eedea.  (BoUs 
Series),  ii.  824 :  Saint  Qregor^r*  Epiti.,  vii.  5,  90 ; 
Bright,  Early  Eng.  Church  Hutory, 

Aula  Segis.    [Cubia  Rxois.] 

▲vldeani,  Thb  Battlb  op  (May  9, 1645], 
was  fought  between  the  Covenanters  and  the 
Royalists  under  Montrose,  during  the  latter's 
irregular  campeiign  in  the  north-eastern  High- 
lands. In  May,  1646,  he  found  himself  near 
Auldearn  in  Nairn,  in  raesence  of  the 
Covenanters,  led  by  John  TJrry  or  Hurry. 
A  mistake  made  by  one  of  the  latter's  officers 
led  Montrose  to  make  an  attack.  The  High- 
landers' rush  carried  all  before  it,  and  Urry's 
force  was  broken  and  scattered. 

SpalcUog,  MemoriaU,  ii.  474;  Burton,  Hut.  cf 
Scw.t  vi.,  chap.  73. 

A'^l'ng  PlautiUB  was  the  commander  of 
the  Roman  forces  which  Claudius  despatched 
against  Britain  in  the  year  43.  Among  the 
distingpiished  officers  woo  served  under  him 
were  two  future  emperors,  Vespasian  and  his 
son  Titus.  With  their  aid  he  defeated 
Caractacns,  and  reduced  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  island.  In  the  year  60  he  was 
recalled.  Rumour  makes  him  the  founder  of 
London. 

Anai&le.  William  of  {d.  1179),  was  the 
son  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Champagne,  and 
therefore  a  kinsman  of  King  Stephen.  For 
his  valour  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  the 
earldom  of  York  was  given  to  him.  He  held 
out  in  Scarborough  Castle  against  Henry  II., 
but  in  1166  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

Aliray.  The  Battle  op  (1364),  was  fought 
between  tne  English,  who  were  espousing 
the  claims  of  Montfort  to  the  dukedom  of 
Brittany,  and  the  French,  who  supported  his 
rival,  Charles  of  Blois.  The  English,  who 
were  commanded  by  Sir  John  Chandos,  were 
completely  victorious.  Du  Qursclin,  the 
French  commander,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
Charles  of  Blois  was  slain. 

Austin,  John  (b.  1790,  d,  1869),  was  the 
first  systematic  English  writer  upon  the 
formal  science  of  positive  law.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  army,  in  which,  however, 
he  remained  only  five  years.     In  1818  he  was 
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called  to  the  bar  by  the  Society  of  the  Inner 
Temple ;  but,  in  spite  of  great  industry  and 
a  consummate  clearness  and  subtlety  of  in- 
tellect, he  was  debarred  from  professional 
success  by  physical  weakness,  and  an  over- 
fastidious  and  exacting  temperament.  In 
1826  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence in  the  newly  founded  Uniyersity  of 
Loudon  (now  University  College),  where  his 
lectures  were  attended  by  numerous  men  of 
future  eminence,  including  Lord  Romiily, 
Grote,  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  and  J.  S. 
Mill.  The  text  of  many  of  the  lectures 
has  been  recovered  from  notes  taken  by  the 
last  named.  But  in  spite  of  this  apprecia- 
tion by  the  few,  the  majority  of  students 
could  not  afford  to  pay  attention  to  a 
study  which  was  not  professionally  lucrative, 
and  in  1 832  Austin  resigned  his  chair.  In  1 833 
Lord  Brougham  appointed  him  a  member  of 
the  Criminal  Law  Commission.  In  1834  the 
Inner  Temple  engaged  him  to  deliver  another 
course  of  lectures  upon  the  principles  and 
history  of  law.  But,  as  before,  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  there  was  no  demand  for  a 
scientific  legal  education.  In  1837  Mr.  Austin 
was  sent  to  Malta  as  a  royal  commissioner  to 
inquire  into  native  g^evances,  in  which 
capajcitj  he  was  highly  successful  After 
a  prolonged  sojourn  on  the  Continent,  he 
returned  to  Weybridge,  where  he  died  in 
1869.  As  a  jurist,  Austin  owes  his  rank  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  define  the 
sphere  of  legal  science,  by  distinguishing  law 
m>m  history  and  ethics — thus  destroying  a 
confusion  which  has  produced  many  practical 
legislative  evils.  His  writings  are  unfinished, 
and  their  form  is  often  uncouth  and  tedious ; 
but  the  doctrines  which  he  first  enunciated 
are  now  the  common  property  of  every 
thinker. 

Austin's  Works  are  7*h0  FrovMiM  ofJuriaprvr 
dence  DeUrmined,  Lond.,  1832,  and  LectuwM  on 
Jurisprvdenee,  5th  edition,  Lond.,  1875.  The 
latter  work  embodied  the  former,  and  was  pub- 
lished bv  Mrs.  Austin  from  the  author's  notes. 
The  preface  contains  an  interesting  life  of  Austin. 
For  criticisms  of  Austin's  theories,  m«  Sir  Heiiry 
Maine.  Ancient  Law,  Lectures  xi.  and  zii.  ; 
Mr.  F.  Harrison  in  Fortniqhtbi  Bevievo,  Oct. 
and  Not..  1878.  and  Jan.,  1879 ;  Prof.  Pollock  in 
Fortni^htl'4  Revieto^  Jan.,  1883;  Prof.  Holland, 
JuwprudenM,  Oxford,  1882.  [B.  R.  W.] 

Australia.  At  what  date  Australia 
was  first  discovered,  and  whether  by  the 
Portuguese  or  Dutch,  are  questions  which 
may  possibly  never  be  answered.  Certain 
it  IS  that,  whatever  may  be  the  probability 
of  a  concealment,  from  supposed  commercial 
interests,  of  an  earlier  knowledge  of  a 
southern  continent,  the  discovery  was  not 
disclosed  earlier  than  1511,  nor  later  than 
1542.  Between  those  years  the  Portuguese 
published  the  existence  of  a  southern  land, 
corresponding  to  Australia,  which  they  termed 
Great  Java;  and  subsequent  Spanish  ex- 
plorers, among  whom  was  Torres,  the  dis- 
coverer of  Torres*  Straits  (1606),  confirmed  the 


correctness  of  the  Portuguese  maps.  Upon 
the  decline  of  Spanish  maritime  supremacy, 
the  Dutch  became  the  chief  explorers  of  the 
southern  seas,  using  their  colony  of  Java  as  a 
starting-point.  Through*  their  efEorts  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  was  surveyed  and  named, 
with  many  other  places  on  the  northern 
coasts,  which  retain  their  Dutch  names  up  to 
the  present  day.  Indeed,  such  was  the  extent 
of  Dutch  influence  that  the  whole  continent 
was  called  "  New  Holland  *' — a  name  which 
is  even  yet  not  quite  supplanted  by  Matthew 
Flinders's  more  happy  appellation  of  ^  Aus- 
tralia." The  southern  coast  remained  undis- 
covered  until  1627,  when  a  Dutch  vessel,  bound 
for  Japan,  being  driven  from  her  course^ 
sailed  along  the  ^ore  of  the  Great  Bight  for 
upwards  of  one  thousand  miles.  Tasman 
(1642)  was  the  first  systematic  explorer  of 
these  shores ;  and  to  him  is  due  the  discovery 
of  Kew  Zealand,  and  of  Tasmania,  the  latter 
of  which  was  called  by  him  Van  Diemen*8 
Land,  after  his  betrothed.  The  first  English- 
man who  touched  Australian  shores  waa 
Dampier,  the  buccaneer  (1688),  whose  ac- 
count was  so  favourable  that  the  English 
government  placed  him  in  command  of  a 
national  expedition.  After  this  expedition, 
by  means  of  which  the  north-west  coasts 
were  first  surveyed,  there  are  few  records  of 
discoveries  until  the  first  voyage  of  Captain 
Cook  (1770).  This  voyage  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  Anglo  -  Australian  history.  For, 
although  no  permanent  settlement  was  made 
until  1788,  Cook  saw  enough  of  the  country  to 
con\ince  him  that  settlement  was  desirable ; 
and  moreover,  by  sailing  along  the  eastern 
coast,  he  completed  the  outline  of  the  con- 
tinent. In  his  second  (1773)  and  third 
voyages  (1777),  he  visited  New  Zealand  and 
Tasmania.  The  news  of  his  discoveries,  and 
of  the  further  discoveries  of  Ban*  and  Flinders, 
induced  the  English  government  to  take 
possession  of  the  country;  and  on  Jan.  20, 
1788,  the  first  English  fleet,  imder  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Arthur  Phillip,  anchored  in 
Botany  Bay,  a  locality  which  was  soon 
abandoned  for  the  more  sheltered  Cove  of 
Sydney.  Inland  exploration  was  first  checked 
by  the  chain  of  mountains  which  runs,  under 
various  names,  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  coast  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  of 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles.  These  were 
crossed  in  1813,  under  the  necessity  for  find- 
ing new  pasture  during  a  long  drought. 
The  great  rivers  were  next  explored,  and 
attention  was  directed  to  the  possibility  of 
traversing  the  continent.  After  various 
attempts,  this  feat  was  successfully  accom- 
plished by  Stuart  in  1860,  journeying  from 
south  to  north,  and  in  the  following  vear  by 
the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Burke  and  Willa. 
These  expeditions  proved  that  the  interior 
of  Australia  was  not  a  desert,  and  showed 
the  feasibility  of  constructing  the  present 
telegraph  line  between  Adelaide  and  Port 
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Darwen.  All  the  Australiiui  capitals  are  now 
connected  by  telegraph,  and  the  railway  sys- 
tem, which  is  under  goTemmental  control, 
has  also  been  largely  developed. 

Included  nnder  the  genex&l  designation  of 
Australia,  or  Australasia,  are  the  colonies  of 
(1)  N9W  South  Wales,  (2)  Victoria,  (3)  South 
Auatraliay  (4)  Western  Australia,  (6)  Queens" 
land,  (6)  Tasmania,  (7)  New  Zealand,  These 
colonies  are  not  connected  except  geographi- 
cally, though  a  conference  was  held  (1883) 
in  which  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  federal 
council  for  certain  purposes. 

(1)  New  South  Walks  (cap.  Sydney),  dur- 
ing the  earlier  period  of  its  history,  was  used 
as  a  penal  settlement  by  the  Britiirii  Empire. 
Governor  Phillip,  however,  speedily  perceived 
the  necessity  for  encouraging  another  kind  of 
immigration,  and  through  his  efforts  a  settle- 
ment of  freemen  was  established  on  the 
Hawkesburv  River  (1802).  In  1808  Governor 
Bligh  was  aeposed  by  a  successful  mutiny  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Corps ;  but  the  vigorous 
measures  of  his  successor,  Gt>vemor  Mac- 
quaiie,  restored  order,  and  rapidly  advanced 
prosperity.  After  the  introduction  of  merino 
sheep  by  Mr.  John  Macarthur,  and  the  dis- 
covazy  of  the  pasture-lands  beyond  the  Blue 
Mountains,  the  progress  of  die  colony  was 
very  rapid ;  and  the  arrival  of  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice in  1824,  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
a  Court  of  Record,  marks  a  more  settled 
order  and  vigorous  society.  Free  immi- 
gration, which  his  immediate  predecessors 
had  discouraged,  was  revived  under  Gover- 
nor Brisbane  (1821).  In  1840  an  Order  in 
ConncU  suspended  transportation  to  New 
South  Wales,  although  an  attempt  was  made 
to  revive  the  practice  by  Earl  Grey  in  1846. 
Thia,  however,  was  met  by  the  colonists 
with  the  threat  of  secession;  and,  after  a 
violent  dispute,  the  English  government  gave 
way  (1852),  and  agreed  to  send  no  convicts 
to  any  Australian  colony  which  should 
object  to  receive  them.  Western  Australia 
waa  for  a  long  time  the  only  colony  which 
gave  consent,  but  since  1864  transportation 
has  been  discontinued.  In  1842  municipali- 
ties were  first  established,  and  in  1843  the 
I/egialative  Council  was  made  partially  elec- 
tive; but  government  by  responsible  ministers 
waa  not  introduced  until  1856.  The  most 
important  political  questions  in  New  South 
Wales,  as  in  all  the  Australian  colonies,  have 
been  the  questions  of  labour  and  land.  In 
the  earliest  days  of  the  colony,  the  demand 
for  labour  was  met  by  hiring  out  convicts  to 
the  free  settlers  ;  but  from  1821  onwards,  the 
system  of  free  immigration  was  largely  ex- 
tended. Not  only  was  every  immigprant 
entitled  to  a  free  passage  and  a  grant  of  land, 
bat  the  shipper  also  received  a  bounty  for 
every  person  whom  he  landed  in  the  colony. 
In  consequence  of  this  practice,  the  country 
waa  crowded  with  paupers  and  incapables, 
who  had  often  disposed  of  their  land-grants 


to  speculators  before  they  had  landed.  Aiter 
the  establishment  of  responsible  govemmeixt, 
the  bounty^  system  was  abolished,  and  state- 
aided  immigration  has  been  iealously  watched. 
The  questions  connected  with  the  settlement  of 
the  land  are  still  causing  grave  political  dif- 
ficulties in  New  South  Wales,  as  in  other  Aus- 
tralian colonies.  The  community  is  divided 
into  two  classes — the  **  squatters  '*  (or  lessees 
of  large  pasture-runs),  and  the  small  farmers. 
The  former  class  desires  that  every  facility 
should  be  given  to  the  acquisition  of  large 
landed  estates,  while  the  other  side  maintains 
that  the  alienation  of  the  national  land  is  a 
policy  of  suicide.  The  disposition  of  land 
was  vested  originally  with  the  Governor ;  but 
in  1831  it  was  ordered  that  every  alienation 
of  crown-land  should  be  by  sale  at  a  public  - 
auction,  and  that  a  minimum  price  should  be 
fixed  of  five  shillings  an  acre.  In  1846  the 
influence  of  the  squatters  culminated,  and  a 
measure  was  passed,  known  as  the  Squatters 
Act,  to  secure  fixity  of  tenure  to  government 
lessees,  with  an  option  of  purchase.  Since 
the  introduction  of  representative  govern- 
ment, the  tendency  of  legislation  has  been  in 
the  opposite  direction.  At  present  any  bon&- 
fide  settler  can  "  select "  not  more  than  640 
acres  out  of  any  unoccupied  land  or  leasehold 
pasture  "  run,"  and  can  become  the  absolute 
owner  of  his  selection  by  residence  and  small 
yearly  payments.  Great  attention  is  paid  in 
New  South  Wales  and  throughout  Australia 
to  education.  Elementary  schools  and  uni- 
versities are  supported  by  the  state,  and  a 
movement  is  on  foot  for  establishing  govern- 
ment technical  and  secondary  schools.  The 
legislative  power  in  New  South  Wales  is 
vested  in  the  Govenior,  as  representing  the 
crown,  and  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  under 
Stat.  18  and  19  Vict.,  c.  64.  The  Upper  House, 
or  Legislative  Council,  consists  of  not  lees 
than  twenty-one  members,  who  are  nomin- 
ated by  the  crown;  while  the  Legislative 
Assembly  or  Lower  House  consists  of 
102  elected  members.  There  is  no  property 
qualification  for  voters,  and  the  votes  are 
taken  by  ballot.  The  population  of  New 
South  Wales  on  April  3,  1881,  was  503,981, 
of  whom  220,427  resided  in  or  about  Sydney. 
The  colony  originally  embraced  all  the  terri- 
tory from  Cape  York  to  the  South  Cape. 
But  its  area  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  ^e 
creation  of  the  separate  colonies  of  South 
Australia  (1836),  Victoria  (1851),  Queens- 
land (1859). 

(2)  Victoria  (cap.  Melbourne,  pop.  858,562) 
is  the  most  populous  of  the  Australian 
colonies.  It  rose  into  importance  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  1848,  and  in  1854  re- 
ceived a  constitution  (18  and  19  Vict.,  c.  55). 
This  measure  was  drawn  up  on  similar  lines 
to  the  Act  conferring  a  constitution  upon 
New  South  Wales,  the  main  difference  being 
that  the  Upper  House  was  elected  by  voters 
with  a  high  property  qualification.    In  this 
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respect  the  constitution  was  altered  in  1881. 
The  colony  is  now  divided  into  fourteen  pro- 
vinces, each  of  which  returns  three  members 
to  the  liOgifllative  OounciL  The  members 
are  returned  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and 
one-third  of  their  number  retire  triennially. 
The  voting  qualification  has  been  reduced  to 
a  freehold  of  the  value  of  £10,  or  a  leasehold 
of  £25  per  annum.  All  the  land  of  the  colony 
has  been  disposed  of,  greatly  to  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  descended  from  the  earliest 
settlers.  The  accumulation  of  land  in  the 
hinds  of  single  proprietors  has  been  such  that 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  break  up  the 
large  estates  by  the  imposition  of  a  progressive 
land-tax.  The  commercial  poUcy  of  Victoria 
has  been  strongly  Protectionist. 

(3)  South  Australia  (founded,  1836,  cap. 
Adelaide,  pop.  279,865),  originally  part  of 
New  South  Wales,  obtained  responsible 
government  in  1856.  The  Parliament  con- 
sists of  two  elected  Houses.  The  Legislative  • 
Council  is  composed  of  eighteen  members, 
six  of  whom  retire  every  four  years,  their 
successors  being  then  elected  for  twelve 
years.  The  Council  is  elected  by  the  whole 
colony  voting  aa  one  district.  A  property 
qualification  is  required  for  membership. 
The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  forty-six 
members,  elected  for  three  years  by  manhood 
suffrage.  The  executive  is  vested  in  the 
Gk>vernor  and  an  Executive  Council,  consist- 
ing of  the  cabinet  and  specially -appointed 
ministers.  The  South  Australian  territory 
now  extends  over  the  whole  of  Central  Aus- 
tralia, and  a  great  part  of  the  north-western 
coast. 

(4)  Westbbn  Australia,  first  called  the 
Swan  River  Settlement,  was  founded  in 
1829,  mainly  under  government  auspices.  To 
induce  settlement,  enormous  grants  of  land 
were  made  to  men  of  influence  and  capital, 
who  in  return  were  to  import  labourers.  The 
result  was  disastrous.  Labourers,  who  are 
the  settlers  most  needed  in  a  new  country, 
regarded  the  colony  as  closed  to  them,  while 
those  who  were  brought  out  preferred  to  work 
upon  their  own  account.  In  1850  the  colony 
received  a  fillip  of  prosperity,  by  accepting  the 
convicts  which  the  rest  of  Australia  had  ex- 
cluded. The  colony  has  not  yet  received 
representative  government.  There  are  two 
governing  bodies — ^the  Legislative  Council, 
partly  elected  and  partly  appointed  by  the 
crown,  by  whom  the  local  Acts  are  passed, 
and  the  Executive  Council  oi  five  official 
members,  by  whom  they  are  administered. 

(5)  Queensland  (cap.  Brisbane,  pop. 
213,525)  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales 
in  1859.  Its  constitution  does  not  essentially 
differ  from  that  of  the  mother-colony.  The 
climate  is  tropical,  and  sugar  is  a  staple  pro- 
duct. The  demand  for  labour  has  been  met 
by  the  importation  of  South-Sea  Islanders 
(Kanaks) ;  *  the  traffic  in  whom  has  caused 
grave  scandals,  which  have  been  the  subject  of 


investigation.  Queensland  has  of  late  years 
developed  an  extensive  trade  in  wooL  In 
1883  this  colony  took  the  initiative  in  pressing 
upon  the  imperial  government  the  creation 
of  an  English  protectorate  over  the  southern 
part  of  New  Guinea. 

(6)  Tasmania,  or  Van  Dibkbn's  Land 
(cap.  Hobart  Town,  pop.  115,705),  has  a  con- 
stitution similar  to  that  of  South  Australia 
(Act  18  Vict.,  c.  17,  and  Act  34  Vict.,  cap.  42). 
The  aborig^ines  of  Tasmania  have  recently 
become  extinct. 

(7)  New  Zealand  (cap.  Auckland,  pop. 
534,008),  a  group  of  islands  600  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Australia,  was  established  as  a 
self-governing  colony  in  1852  (15  and  16  Vict., 
c.  72).  The  country  was  divided  into  six 
provinces  (afterwards  increased  to  nine),  each 
of  which  was  governed  by  an  elective  Superin- 
tendent and  l^vincial  Council.  The  pro- 
vincial system  was  aboh'shed  in  1875,  and 
the  legislative  power  vested  in  the  Governor, 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  General  As- 
sembly of  two  Chambers,  one  nominated  by 
the  crown  (Legislative  Council),  the  other 
elective  (House  of  Representatives).  Members 
of  both  Houses  receive  £210  each  session  to 
cover  expenses.  The  colony  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  native  wan  [Maori  Wars],  the 
most  serious  of  which  oocuxxed  in  1864---6. 

Hakluyt  Bocietj,  JBorly  Voyagm  to  Au^raiia  ; 
the  journals  of  the  varioua  ezploren  (e.g..  Start, 
Stufurt,  Mitchell,  M*Kiniaj,  ^;  Bonwick, 
BUtoryjf  Port  PHtHip;  Lang,  nidory  of  New 
South  W<Ue»:  Fitzgerald,  Auttralxa ;  Onaay, 
Britaiuue  Ji^inr* ;  Busden,  Eiat.  of  ]A««traiM» 
1883.  The  labmiy  of  the  Boval  Colonial  Insti- 
tute contains  the  best  EngliBh  collection  of 
literature  upon  Australia.  [B.  H.  W.] 

Australian  Colonies  Act,  Thb,  was 

passed  by  Lord  John  Russell's  government 
in  1850,  for  the  better  culministration  of  the 
Australian  colonies.  It  created  Victoria  a 
distinct  province  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
conferred  on  the  four  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
South  Australia  the  power  of  choosing  their 
own  constitution,  "by  means  of  popular 
assemblies,  composed  of  all  the  inhabitants 
who  were  £10  householders  or  £100  free- 
holders." 

Austria,  Relations  with.  Before  the 
sixteenth  century,  Austria  was  merely  an 
imperial  duchy,  too  remote  and  insifoiificant 
to  have  important  dealings  with  England. 
Under  the  Bamberg  line,  the  captivity  of 
Richard  I.  in  consequence  of  his  quarrel  with 
Leopold  V.  is  the  only  important  exception. 
Rndolf  of  Hapsburg,  who  in  1278  granted 
Austria  to  his  son  Albert,  was  a  good  friend 
of  Edward  I.,  but  friendship  for  actual 
Bavarian  and  Luxemburg  emperors  made 
England  necessarily  cool  to  Austrian  aspirants 
to  that  dignity.  With  Frederick  IIL 
(1439—1493)  and  Maximilian  I.  (1493—1619), 
the  empire  became  practically  hereditary  in 
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the  Austrian  houae.  The  truditional  friend- 
ahip  between  England  and  the  empiie 
[EMFtsM,  fisLATioNS  with]  now  neceMarU/ 
involved  doaer  relations  with  Austria.  Maxi- 
milian I.  acquired,  with  the  BurKundian 
Netherlands,  the  advantages  of  the  old  com- 
merdal  and  political  connection  between  Eng- 
land and  Kl&ndeia.  Charles  V.  united  Spain, 
England's  third  mediaeval  ally,  with  the 
imperial  crown.  But  it  was  rather  with  the 
Austrian  house  than  Austria,  with  Spain 
rather  than  the  distant  <' Erblander,"  that 
f!r»giai*<<  now  becomes  closely  involved.  On 
Qiarles's  abdication,  the  Austro-Spanish 
House  split  up  into  two  lines,  but  the  soli- 
darity between  them  was  such  that  the 
intimate  relations  of  alternate  friendship  and 
hostility  between  England  and  Spain 
practically  aetermined  her  relations  with 
Austria  until  the  death  of  the  last  Austrian 
King  of  Spain  in  1700.  [Spain,  Kxla- 
TioMS  WITH.]  Up  to  that  date  it  is  only 
necessary  to  note  any  peculiarity  of  relation 
lietween  England  and  Austria.  For  instance, 
when  the  Catholic  Keaction  ended  for  a  time 
the  Anglo-Spanish  alliance,  the  superior 
moderation  of  the  imperial  branch  produced 
friendly  relations  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
liberal  and  tolerant  Maximilian  II.  (1664 — 
1 678).  Again,  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  close 
relations  with  Ferdinand  II.  (1619—1637) 
resulted  from  James  I.'s  persistent  efforts  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  the  Pfalagraf 
Frederick,  his  son-in-law,  to  his  hereditary 
dominions.  For  some  years  he  hoped  to  get 
this  by  Spanish  mediation.  But  when  he 
and  his  son  Charles  found  they  were  being 
played  with,  they  turned  to  that  alliance  with 
France  which  lasted  with  partial  breaks  till 
1688,  and  much  longer  than  the  political 
balance  demanded.  Fear  of  Louis  XIY.  led 
even  Charles  II.  to  the  Triplb  Alliance, 
which  saved  Austria  Franche  Comt£;  and 
again,  in  1677,  he  approximated  to  the 
imperial  side.  With  William  III.  the  whole 
infloence  of  England  was  thrown  against 
France,  and  in  the  wan  of  the  League  of 
Aagsborg  (1688 — 1697)  and  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  (1702—1713)  England  fought  in 
close  alliance  with  Austria.  The  substitution 
of  a  Bourbon  for  a  Hapsburg  monarch  in 
Spain  led  to  a  closer  union  of  interests 
between  England  and  Austria  than  before. 
Yet  there  was  a  constant  strain  in  their 
relations  in  the  »irly  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  led  to  absolute  hortility  in 
the  second  half.  In  the  Trbatt  op  Utbscht 
0713),  the  Tories  abandoned  their  Austrian 
ally.  The  accession  of  George  I.,  the  head 
of  the  house  whose  long  attachment  to  the 
empire  had  been  rewarded  with  a  ninth 
eiectofate,  made  relations  easier.  But  the 
oominercial  restrictions  imposed  on  Flanders 
in  the  interests  of  the  maritime  powers,  and 
the  BAKBiBa  Tkratt,  negotiated  through 
Kog^lioh  mediation,  that  htmded   over   that 


county  to  Austria,  with  its  fortresses  gar- 
risoned bv  Dutch  Protestants,  were  warmly 
resented  by  Charles  YI.,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten the  failure  of  his  Spanish  hopes.  Very 
unwillingly  he  made  a  defensive  alliance 
in  1716,  and  when  Alberoni*s  intrigues 
against  the  Utrecht  settlement  produced 
the  Triple  Alliance  of  1717,  it  was  only 
immediate  fear  of  losing  Italy  that  prevailed 
on  him  to  make  it  a  Quadruple  Alliance,  by 
joining  with  Fiance  and  the  maritime  powers 
to  uphold  the  treaty.  In  1722  his  Ostend 
India  Company  was  estabUshed  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  treaty,  and  in  1726 
Ripperda  negotiated  the  first  Tieaty  of 
Vienna,  that  re-united  Austria  with  Spain 
against  England,  even  more  than  France. 
Charles  secured  a  further  triumph  when 
Prussia  deserted  England  [Thbatt  of  Han- 
ovBB,  1726]  for  his  alliance,  and  open  war 
between  England  and  Spain  ensued.  But  in 
1727  peace  was  patched  up  PPahis,  Peacs  of], 
and  in  1731  the  second  Treaty  of  Vienna 
restored  peace  with  England,  and  Charles 
renounced  his  commercial  schemes  for  a 
guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  His 
subsequent  misfortunes  in  the  Polish  and 
Turkish  wars  did  not  prevent  England  from 
loyally  supporting  Mana  Theresa  in  the  War 
of  the  AuBTKiAN  Succession  (1741 — 1748). 
But  English  help  was  given  in  an  over- 
bearing and  insolent  spirit  that  destroyed  all 
feelings  of  gratitude.  Robinson,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  made  himself  most 
obnoxious,  and  England  compelled  the  em- 
press, much  against  her  will,  to  surrender 
part  of  the  Milanese  to  Sardinia  (Treaty  of 
Worms,  1743),  and  Silesia  to  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748)  confirmed  these  cessions,  and  created 
a  patrimonyfor  Don  Philip  at  the  expense  of 
Austria.  This  treaty,  coming  after  thirty 
years  of  friction,  produced  a  definite  rupture. 
Count  Wenzel  Kaunitz  became  Maria's  ad- 
viser, and  negotiated  that  alliance  between 
France  and  Austria  that  continued  with 
partial  breaks  till  the  Revolution.  Hence, 
in  the  Seven  Tbabs'  Wab  (1756—1763), 
Austria  did  its  best  to  ruin  Prussia,  Eng- 
land's constant  aUy.  But  George  III.,  intent 
on  the  restoration  of  personal  government, 
paid  but  slight  attention  to  foreign  politics. 
Meanwhile  Austria  approximated  to  the 
Eastern  powers,  and  in  1772  shared  in  the 
partition  of  Poland.  Joseph  II.  became  com- 
pletely fascinated  by  Catherine  II. *8  schemes 
of  Eastern  empire,  and  his  sister's  marriage 
keeping  up  his  friendship  with  France,  he 
availed  himself  of  England's  difficulties  with 
America  to  repudiate  the  Barrier  Treaty 
(1781),  and  an  attempt  to  reopen  the  Scheldt. 
At  last  the  younger  Pitt's  vigour  restored  to 
England  its  true  position  in  Europe  by 
forming  an  alliance  against  the  Eastern 
powers,  which  in  1790  compelled  Leopold  II. 
(Joseph  was  just  dead)  to  accept  the  Conven- 
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lion  of  Iteichenbach,  and  withdraw  from  the 
Turkiah  War.  The  French  Revolution  com- 
pleted the  rapproehetnent  of  England  and 
Austria.  A  close  alliance  was  cemented  by 
heavy  subsidies,  and  in  1793  England  joined 
the  war  against  France.  The  alliance  con- 
tinued till  18 16,  only  broken  when  Napoleon 
forced  a  peace  on  Austria,  and  was  re- 
newed again  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The 
Trbaty  op  Vienna  was  successfully  nego- 
tiated (1816)  ;  if  England  did  not  accede  to 
the  Holy  Alliance,  it  did  not  purge  itself  of 
association  with  its  authors  until  the  great 
ministry  of  Canning.  Since  1827  the  two 
countries  have  pursued  very  different  direc- 
tions. While  Austria,  under  the  gtiidance 
of  Mettemich,  was  the  representative  of 
reaction  and  absolutism  in  Europe,  the  two 
powers  could  hardly  be  on  other  terms  than 
those  of  distant  courtesy.  In  1848 — 9,  when 
Italy  and  Hungary  tried  to  realise  their  in- 
dependence, English  sympathy  was  largely 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  wronged  nationah- 
ties ;  but  the  sympathy  took  no  active  shape, 
and  Austria  was  allowed  to  subdue  the  Hun- 
garians b^  the  aid  of  Russian  armies.  The 
close  alliance  with  Russia  was,  however, 
severed  by  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  Austria 
took  no  part.  The  overthrow  of  Austria  by 
Prussia  in  1866 — her  consequent  exclusion 
from  German  affairs,  and  the  liberal  in- 
stitutions which  she  found  herself  compelled 
to  inaugurate— seemed  to  have  removed  nearly 
all  possible  grounds  of  difference.  Since  1867 
the  political  intercourse  between  English 
statesmen  and  those  of  the  Austro- Hun- 
garian monarchy,  has  been  almost  confined  to 
such  questions  as  have  arisen  out  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

Coze'B  Houae  ofAugtrta,  largelj  drawn  from  des- 
patchea,  ia  the  oest  geueral  authority.  Banke, 
EngUMh  Hiatory  tn  the  SevenUenth  Century,  ia 
excellent  on  all  foreiga  relationa;  Ameth'a 
Print  Euaen  and  Maria  Thereda  are  Indiapens- 
able  for  the  eighteenth  oentory.     [T.  F.  T.] 

Austrian  Succession,  Thb  War  op 

THE  (1741 — 1748),  was  caused  by  the  death  of 
Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  without 
male  issue.  There  was  thus  thrown  open  the 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  empire,  and 
to  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  latter  had 
previously  been  secured  to  Maria  Theresa  by 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  The  chief  claimant 
to  both  was  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  the  next 
important  candidate  was  Philip  V.  of  Spain. 
As  both  these  princes  were  allies  of  France, 
it  was  necessary  for  England  to  oppose  their 
designs.  Walpole,  therefore,  had  tried  to 
found  a  gfand  alliance  between  Hanover, 
Prussia,  and  the  maritime  powers  with 
Austria ;  Frederick,  however,  would  recognise 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  only  if  his  claims  to 
Silesia  were  acknowledged.  This  was  refused 
by  Austria,  and  immediately  the  French  and 
Pnissian  armies  crossed  to  the  frontier  (1741) 
Hunover  was  obliged  to  declare  neutetility 


for  a  year.  In  1742  England  and  Holland 
joined  Austria,  and  an  army  of  30,000  was 
sent  into  the  Low  Countries.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean Commodore  Matthews,  with  the  fleet, 
forced  the  King  of  Naples  to  neutrality,  and 
allowed  Sardinia  to  side  with  Austria. 
Frederick  acquired  Silesia  by  the  treaties 
of  Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  withdrew  from 
the  contest.  The  chief  event  of  1743  was  the 
battle  of  Dbttikobn,  which,  though  nearly 
resulting  in  a  disastrous  defeat  for  the 
English,  forced  the  French  to  retire  into 
Alsace.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  begun, 
George  II.  being  willing  to  recognise  Charles 
of  Bavaria  as  emperor  if  he  would  renounce 
his  claims  on  Austria.  They  were,  however^ 
broken  off,  and  the  Treaty  of  Worms,  in- 
cluding England,  Holland,  Austria,  Saxony, 
and  Sardinia  (Sept.,  1743),  was  met  in  October 
by  the  League  of  Frankfort,  the  important 
members  of  which  were  France  and  Prussia. 
Thus  both  England  and  France  were  now 
the  respective  heads  of  two  great  leagues,  and 
the  question  at  issue  was  really  that  of  the 
naval  supremacy  of  one  or  the  other  p<^>wer» 
rather  than  the  Austrian  snocession,  the 
ostensible  cause  of  the  war.  In  1744, 
after  an  attempted  invasion  of  England  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender  had  been  Uiwarted 
by  the  elements,  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
was  made.  The  general  war,  in  which  the 
Enff-lish  troops  were  not  concerned,  need  not 
be  discussed  here.  Frederick  of  Prussia  was 
not  well  supported  by  the  French ;  and  in 
1745,  on  the  death  of  Charles  of  Bavaria^ 
Francis,  the  son  of  Maria  Theresa,  was 
elected  emperor.  It  was  then  possible  to 
have  made  some  general  negotiation.  The 
opportunity  passed.  Large  subsidies  were 
voted  to  German  troops,  and  18,000  Hano- 
verians were  taken  into  English  pay.  In 
Dec,  1745,  Frederick  made  a  separate  peace 
with  Ausbria,  known  as  that  of  Drooden. 
Meanwhile  the  allies,  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck, 
were  disastrously  beaten  by  the  French  at 
FoNTBNOT  (May,  1745),  and  had  to  retire 
to  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  They  had  been 
much  weakened  by  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing troops  to  defend  England  against  the 
invasion  of  the  Young  Pretender.  [Stuakt, 
Charlks  Edwajio.]  In  1746  Marshal  Saxe 
became  master  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands. Deserted,  however,  by  the  Prussians 
and  Bavarians,  the  French  began  to  make 
offers  for  peace.  In  1747  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  de- 
feated with  ereat  loss  at  Lawpbldt.  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  fell,  and  Maestricht  was  besieged. 
These  disasters  were  counterbalanced  by  the 
Austrian  successes  in  Italy,  and  by  the  capture 
of  Cape  Breton  Island  in  America.  At  length 
the  struggle  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
Pbacb  op  Aix-la-Chapbllb  (Oct,  1 748).  The 
results  of  the  war,  as  a  whole,  were  noi  un- 
iavouxable  to  England.    She  had  done  much 
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to  secure  her  maritime  lupremacj,  while  her 

rival,  France,  had  displayed  a  growing  weak- 

nesB  and  incapacity. 

Garljrla,  Fredtriek  II.;  Coze,  Fdham  and  ITol- 
poUi  Smollett,  HiaL  of  Eng,;  Frederick  II., 
Mdmairea  de  Hon  T«mpa  ;  Yoltaire,  Stide  d*  Loui$ 
XIY.;  Stanhope,  Hut.  ^f  Bng.;  Kanke,  Hut.  0/ 


Autliorities  on  Sxurlisli  Siirtory. 

In  the  present  {u*ttcle  the  leading  authorities 
lire  briefly  considered  under  the  following 
nine  periods: — (1)  Before  the  English  con- 
quest; (2)  from  the  English  to  the  Norman 
conquest;  (3)  from  the  Norman  conquest  to 
the  dose  of  the  12th  century;  (4)  the  13th 
century;  (a)  the  14th  and  15th  centuries; 
;6)  the  16th  century ;  (7)  the  17th  century ; 
(8;  the  18th  century  till  1789;  (9)  from  1789 
to  the  present  time. 

1.  Period  before  the  Engliflh  Con- 
quest. — CoKTEMFOHABY  W&iTEBS :  CaBsar,  ds 
Bello  Gallieo  fbks.  iv.  and  v.);  the  Agricola 
of  Tacitus  ana  passages  in  the  Germania  of 
the  same  writer  are  the  principal  sources. 
To  these  must  be  added  numerous  scattered 
passages  in  various  classical  writers,  enu- 
merated in  Sir  T.  Hardy's  Detcriptipe  Catalogue 
of  MateriaU  relating  to  the  Hutory  of  Great 
Mriiain  and  Ireland  (vol.  i.),  and  printed  in 
the  Monumenta  Hixtorica  Britannica  (foL  1848). 
The  Itinerarium  of  Antoninus  supplies  an 
(-numeration  of  the  chief  towns  and  roads  in 
Roman  Britain;  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  an 
outline  of  the  organisation  of  the  countrv. 

Lateb  Writers  ;  A  few  notices  of  the 
condition  of  the  native  population  before  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  may  be  gathered 
from  Gildas,  de  Exeidio  Britannia.  The  Bccle- 
»iastieal  History  of  Bede,  commencing  at  the 
same  time,  but  coming  down  to  a.d.  731, 
is  then  the  chief  authority.  The  Hietoria 
Britonum  of  Nennius  preserves  some  impor- 
tant fragments  of  earlier  writers,  and  affords 
illustrations  of  the  early  Welsh  traditions, 
but  is  otherwise  of  little  value.  The  work 
bearing  the  same  title,  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, although  worthless  from  an  historical 
point  of  view,  is  valuable  as  a  source  of 
numerous  legends. 

MoDEHN  WaiTEKS:  Britannia  Bomana,  of 
J.  Horaley  (1732) ;  Dr.  Guest,  Origines  CeltictBy 
1883;  H.  C.  Coote,  The  Bomana  of  Britain 
a878: ;  J.  C.  Bruce,  The  Boman  Wall  (1861) ; 
T.  Wright,  The  Celty  the  Boman,  and  the 
Saxon ;  C.  Elton,  Origku  of  English  History 
(1882)  ;  Rhfs,  Celtic  Britain;  W.  F.  Skene, 
Celtie  Scotland  (1880). 

2.  Prom  the  Englisli  to  the  Korman 
Conquest. — Coktsmpora&y  Wuitebs:  Bede 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles  (R.  8.*) ;  the 
I'eterborough  version  of  the  lattier  carries  us 

*  The  letters  B.  8.  appended  to  a  title  in  this 
article  denote  that  tbe  work  is  included  in  the 
series  ChnmieUs  tmd  MsfMoriaU  of  Qreait  Britain  and 
Jrelamd^  pnblisbed  by  the  anthority  of  the  Master 
of  the  Roils.  The  letters  C.  8.  denofe  that  it  is  one 
at  tbe  paJblieaiioas  of  the  Camden  Sooietj. 
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to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Stephen ;  Asser, 
Life  of  Xing  Alfred  (probably  in  part  a 
genuine  contemporary  narrative) ;  the  Chro- 
niele  of  Ethelward  (little  more  than  a  compi- 
lation from  Bede  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles);  the  Encomium  Emma  (Life  of 
Queen  Emma),  and  Life  of  Edward  the  Con- 
feasor  i^R.  S,),  have  both  a  certain  though 
secondary  value.  Other  Lives  are  those  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  by  Bede;  St.  Columba,  by 
Adamnan ;  and  that  of  Wilfrid,  Bishop  of 
York ,  by  Eddius ;  and  the  later  ones  of  Aldhelm, 
by  Fabricius,  a  foreigner,  used  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  in  his  account  of  Aldhelm  in  the 
Gesta  Fontijlcum;  an  anonymous  Life  of 
Alcuin,  the  foremost  English  scholar  of  his 
age,  whose  Letters  are  also  of  considerable 
value ;  and  the  Life  of  St.  Dunstan,  by 
Adelard.  The  Chronicles  and  Histories  up  to 
1066  are  printed  in  the  Monumentu  Historiea 
Britanniea. 

Lateb  WarrsRs:  Among  these  are  the 
Chronicle  of  Marianns  Scotus ;  the  Historia 
Begum  and  Historia  Ecclesia  Bunelmensis 
(B.  S.)  of  Simeon  of  Durham ;  the  Historia 
Anglorum  (B.  S.)  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon ; 
and  the  Chronicles  of  Ralph  of  Diceto  (R.  S.) 
and  Peter  Langtoft  (JZ.  S.),  These  all,  how- 
ever, yield  in  value  to  William  of  Malmes- 
bury, whose  Gesta  Begum  Anglorttm,  Historia 
Novella^  and  De  Gestis  Pontijicum  \B.  S.) — a 
history  of  English  bishops  and  monasteries 
from  the  time  of  Augustine — are  the  best 
sources  for  the  period.  The  Chronicon  of 
Florence  of  Worcester  is  also  of  considerable 
importance.  The  principal  biographies  are 
the  Lives  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  by  Ethelred 
of  Rievaulx,  and  of  St.  Dunstan,  by  Osbem 
and  Eadmor. 

Modeun  Writers  :  J.  H.  Kemble,  Saxons 
in  England,  1849 ;  E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman 
Conquest,  which  to  a  great  extent,  but  not 
altogether,  supersedes  The  History  of  Eng- 
land and  Normandy  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  ; 
also  Palgrave,  English  Commonwealth;  J.  M. 
Lappenbei^,  History  of  England  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings ;  Dr.  W.  Stubbs,  Select 
Charters  and  Constitutional  History  ;  Schmidt, 
Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen  ;  B.  Thorpe,  Ancient 
Laws  and  Institutes  of  England;  Wm.  Bright, 
Early  English  Church  History;  the  Lives  relat- 
ing to  English  history  contained  in  the  Diction- 
ary of  Christian  Biography  ;  J.  R.  Green,  The 
Making  of  England,  and  The  Conquest  of  England. 

3.  N'onnan  Conquest  to  the  Close 
of  the  T^relfth  Century.— For  Norman 
History  :  the  Historic  Normannorum  of  Wil- 
liam of  Junu6ges  ;  the  Gesta  WiUelmi  of  Wil- 
liam of  Poitiers:  iheBayeux  Tapestry,  engraved 
by  the  Antiquarian  Societ)',  and  with  elucida- 
tions by  Rev.  G.  C.  Bruce.  See  also  Freeman, 
Norman  Conquest,  vol.  iii..  Append.  A. 

Contemporary  Wiuters  :  Peterborough 
edition  of  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (ends  1164) ; 
Etidmer,  Historia  Novorum,  and  Vita  A  nselmi ; 
Gaimsr,     Histoire    des    Angles;     Ordciicus 
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Vitalifl,  Mistoria  £ecleaia9tiea ;  Malmesbuiy'a 
HUtoria  Novella  (above-mentioned)  should 
be  compared  with  the  Geeta  Stephani; 
Ohronieies  by  Richard  and  John,  both  priors 
of  the  monastery  at  Hexham  (m  Twysden, 
Decern  Seriptoree).  For  reign  oi  Henry  II.  : 
WiUiam  of  Newburgh,  Kiatoria  Rerum 
Anfflicarum;  the  Geata  Regie  ffenriei  {R.  8,), 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough; the  Chronica  of  Roger  Hoveden 
(Ii.S.)f  a  work  of  high  importance;  the 
Imaginea  Hietoriarum  {R.  S.)  of  Ralph  of 
Diceto.  For  the  reign  of  Richard  I. :  The 
Chronicle  of  Richard  of  Devizes  {R.  S.) ;  the 
Chronicle  of  Gervase,  a  monk  of  Canterbury 
{R.  S.) ;  and  Geeta  Regum  (R,  S,),  by  the 
same  author,  with  continuation  by  unknown 
writers  (of  considerable  value) ;  Chroniclee 
and  Memorialt  of  Reign  of  Richard  /., 
with  prefaces  by  Dr.  Stubbs  {R,  S.).  For 
reigns  of  John  and  Henry  II. :  The  Topo- 
graphia  Hibemia  and  Expugnatio  Hibemia  of 
Giraldus  Canibronais  {R.  S.) ;  and  for  court 
aud  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  period,  the  Gemma 
£celetiue  and  Speculum  Eccleeiee  of  the  same 
writer  {R.  S,),  the  poem  of  Walter  Map,  de 
Nugie  Curialium^  and  the  de  Nugie  Curialium 
of  John  of  Salisbury.  In  biography,  the 
Lives  of  Lanfranc,  by  Milo  Crispin ;  of  An- 
selm,  by  Eadmer ;  together  with  those  of 
Becket,  in  volumes  edited  by  Canon  Robertson 
for  Rolls  Series ;  and  the  Magna  Vita  of  Hugh 
of  Lincoln  {R.  S.).  Domesday  Book,  fac-simile 
edition  by  Sir  Henry  James,  by  photozinco- 
graphic  process,  together  with  account  of  the 
whole  in  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  v.. 
Append  A. 

Modern  Writbbs:  "Works  by  Freeman 
and  Stubbs,  named  in  preceding  section ;  also 
Freeman,  History  of  William  Rufus  and 
Historical  Essays  (1st  series)  ;  Guizot,  Essais 
and  Histoire  de  Civilisation  en  France  ;  W.  F. 
Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury; 
R.  W.  Church,  Life  ofAnselm;  M.  Rule,  St. 
Anselm;  Perry,  Life  of  St,  Hugh  of  Lincoln  ; 
Lord  Lj'ttelton,  History  of  Henry  II,;  Dug- 
dale,  Monasticon  Anglicanum  (1656 — 73). 

4.  Thirteenth  Century  and  Beign 
of  Edward  II. — Contemporaby  Wbitbrs  : 
The  Historia  Major  of  Matthew  Paris  (R.  5.), 
abridged  in  his  Historia  Minor  (ib,), 
specially  important,  and  exhibiting  a 
great  advance  in  historical  composition ; 
Chronicon  of  William  Riahanger  (i2.  iS'. ),  and 
Annales  of  Nicholas  Trivet;  Memoriale  of 
Walter  of  Coventry  {R.  S.),  useful  for  the 
reign  of  John ;  the  Annals  of  the  monasteries 
of  Burton-upon-Trent,  Winchester,  Waver- 
ley,  Dunstable,  Osney,  and  Worcester,  all 
contained  in  the  Annales  Monastici  (R,  S.), 
edited  by  Luard.  For  reign  of  Edward 
II. :  The  Annales  of  John  of  Troke- 
lowe,  a  monk  of  Tynemouth  {R.  S,),  and 
Life  of  Edward,  by  an  unknown  writer 
(probably  a  monk  of  Malmesbury),  in  Hearne; 
also  another  Life,  by  Thomas  de  la  Moor ; 


CkronieoH  of  Adam  of  Murimuth ;  CAreniean 
of  Walter  of  Hemingford  (superior  in  con- 
ception and  accuraepr  to  the  average  historical 
literature  of  the  period),  comprising  the  reigns 
of  the  first  three  Edwards ;  Chronicon  Petrih' 
burgense  (C,  S.),  as  a  specimen  of  local  history. 
For  civic  history  of  London :  The  Munimemiu 
Gildhalla  Londonienais  {R,S.),  edited  by 
Riley,  specially  valuable  for  the  light  thej 
throw  on  the  political  and  commercial  condi- 
tion of  the  country  during  the  thirteentii  and 
fourteenth  centuries;  the  Domesday  of  Si. 
PauVa  (a  8.) ;  also  Chroniques  de  London  (C.S.) ; 
Chronicle  of  London  from  1089  to  14SS,  edited 
by  Nicolas;  Colleetiona  of  a  London  Citizen, 
eaited  by  J.  Gairdner  (C.  8.) ;  the  Annalaa 
Londonienaea  and  Annalea  Faulini,  edited  by 
Dr.  Stubbs  (22. 8.) ;  Royal  and  Hiatorical  LetUra 
iUuatrative  of  Reign  of  Henry  III.,  edited  by 
W.  W.  Shirley  (R^S,);  Lettera  of  Biah^ 
Groaaeteate,  edited  by  Luard  {R.  8.) ;  Political 
Songa  of  England,  from  Reign  of  John  to  that  of 
Edward  II,,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright  (C,  8.). 
Later  Wrttebs  :  Among  these  Waking- 
ham  is  the  chief,  and  his  Historia  Anglicana 
(R.8.)  is  for  this  period  little  more  than  a 
compilation  from  the  earlier  writers  above- 
named. 

Modern  Writers:  Freeman,  Guisot, 
Hook*s  Lives,  as  specified  in  preceding  sec- 
tion; Dr.  Pauli,  Geachiehte  von  England  (in 
Geach.  d.  Europdiachen  Staaten,  by  Heeren  and 
Ukert) ;  W.  Longman,  Lecturea  on  the  Hia- 
tory  of  England  ;  the  Prefaces  by  the  different 
editors  of  Walter  of  Coventry,  Matthew  Paris, 
the  Monumenta  Eranciseana,  Roger  Bacon,  in 
Rolls  Series,  as  above  specified.  Hallam, 
Middle  Ages;  W.  H.  Blaauw,  Barons'  War  ; 
Lives  of  Simon  de  Montfort  by  Pauli  and 
G.  W.  Prothero;  J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  History  of 
Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England  (commences 
A.D.  1259);  Mullinger,  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  vol.  i.  For  relations  of 
England  to  the  Papacy:  Milman,  Latin 
Christianity  ;  and  the  fifth  volume  of  Green- 
wood*s  Cathedra  Petri. 

5.  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turies.— Contemporary  Wrttbrs  :  Adam 
of  Murimuth,  with  continuation  by  unknown 
writer,  coming  down  to  1380.  For  reign  of 
Edward  III. :  Robert  of  Avesbury,  de  Jftm- 
bilibus  G est  is  Edwardi  II I.  y  edited  by  Hearne ; 
Higden*s  Polyehrcnicon,  with  version  by  John 
of  Trevisa  {R.  8.) ;  Knighton,  History  of 
England  (from  Edgar  to  death  of  Richard 
II.) ;  Chronicle  of  England,  by  a  monk  of  St. 
Albans  {R.  8.) ;  Walsingham  (see  preceding 
section),  now  of  primary  importance  ;  French 
Chronicle,  relating  to  death  of  Richard  II. 
{Eng.  Hist.  8oc,) ;  and  Hiatory  of  the  same 
monarch,  also  in  French  {Archeeol.  Britmtm., 
vol.  XX.) ;  Adam  of  Usk,  with  translation  by 
E.  M.  Thompson;  Capgrave,  Chronicle  of 
England  and  Book  of  the  noble  TTenriea  (both 
R.  8.) ;  Otterboume,  Chronicon  Regum  Angliea^ 
edited  by  Hearne ;  Livea  of  Henry  Y.  as  fol- 
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lows:  (1)  by  Thomas  Elrnham,  in  Heame; 
(2)  bf  Titus  Liviua  (t^.) ;   W  "^^^  <^^P- 
km'tAooomit'*  {En^.  Miai.  8oe,) ;  Puiaeux,  JLs 
jiwyw  iff  iSoiMN  ;  AnnaU  of  the  monastery  of 
($i.  Albans,  by  John  Amundesham  and  John 
Whelhamstede  (both  R.  S.) ;  Chronicles  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  YI.,  edited  by  Gairdner  {C.  S.) ; 
Bdkjnton's  Corrnpondence^  belonging  to  same 
rogn  (J2.  ^.) ;  Harding's  ChnmieUf  continued 
bj  Uimfton ;  Jehan  de  Wavrin's  Collection  of 
Chraoides  {R.S,);    William  of  Worcester, 
Amuit  and  ColUettont^  edited  by  Stevenson 
(£.  8.) ;  Ckroniele  of  Jehan  le  Bel,  edited  by 
Pofaun ;  the  CkronieUt  of  Froisaart  and  Mens- 
trelet,  important,  but  not  altogether  trust- 
voithy;   Blondel,  tk  JReduciione  Normannue 
\R,S.) ;  BUtvrie  of  ArrivaU  of  Edward  IV.  in 
EnfUfid  (C,  &) ;  the  Fatton  Letters,  edited  by 
J.  Gairdner,  are  important   as  illustrating 
the  mamiera  and  habits  of  thought  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  Continuation  of  the  Cropland 
Ckrtmele  (in  Gale's  Seriptoret) ;  Warkworth*s 
Ckromele  (C  8.)  comprises  first  thirteen  years 
of  King  Edward*s  reign ;  the  London  Chronicle 
{CS.);  Sir  Thomas  Morels  account  of  £d- 
wd  Y.  and  Richard  IIL,  virtually  a  contem- 
porary namtive;  Letters  and  Fapers  iUustrO' 
twe  if  the  Jteigno  of  Riekard  HI.  and  Henry 
VIL^  edit^  by   Gairdner  {R.  S.) ;  Bernard 
(Andre),  Life  of  Henry  VII.,  edited  by  Gaird- 
ner {R.  8.) ;    Materials  for  a  History  of  the 
ftmfs  of  Henry   VII.,  edited  by  Campbell 
[k.8.) ;  Life  of  Henry  VIL,  by  Lord  Bacon, 
in  fifth  Tohune  of  his  Works,  edited  by  Ellis 
uuiSpedding:  the  Venetian  Relation  (C.S.), 
a  view   of    England    as    it    appeared    to 
in  intelligent  foreigner,  temp.  Henry  YII.  ; 
Fabyan'a  Chronicle;  Wyclif^s  Works,  to  be 
itndjed  in  edition  by  Thomas  Arnold,  and 
vtdome    (with    preface),    edited    by    F.    D. 
Matthew  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society ; 
hiititel  Poems  and  Songs,  from  accession  of 
Sdwud  m.  to  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  edited 
bj  Thomas  Wright  {R.  S.). 

liATEE  Writbks:  Polydore  Vergil's  His- 
fsris  Anyliea,  a  record  that  often  assumes  the 
^alae  of  strictly  contemporary  evidence ; 
Han*t  Union  of  the  Families  of  Lancaster  and 
^W,  the  main  source  of  Shakespeare's  his- 
torical dramas. 

MoDiBM  WiUTsns:  Among  those  already 
Med  are  HaUam,  Middle  Ayes  (two  conclud- 
ing  chapters) ;  Freeman,  Essays  (first  series) ; 
Uook,  Lioes  of  the  ArehbisJtops ;  Rogers,  His- 
^9ffiriees;  Life  and  Times  of  Edward  III., 
by  Longinan ;  M.  Wallon,  Richard  II.;  Lord 
^M^bam,  History  of  England  under  the  House 
•f  Lancaster  ;  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  III., 
%  Gardiner.  For  academic  life  and  history 
^  learning:  Huber,  English  Universities 
(transL  by  Newman) ;  Mackenzie  Walcott, 
William  of  Wykeham  and  his  Colleges;  Anstey, 
I^^ehce  to  Munimenta  Aeadetnica  {R.S.). 
^  J.  H.  Ramsay,  articles  on  Richard  II. 
»nd  Henry  IV.  in  Antiquary  for  1882.  For 
WycHf  aod  }^  opponents :  Shirley,  Preface 


to  "  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum  ( R.  S.) ;  article  on 
The  Lollards,  in  Gairdner  and  Spedding's 
iitudies  in  English  History, 

6.    Sixteenth    Century.  —  Gontbmpo- 
RAKT  Whitbrs  .*  Amoug  those  named  in  pre- 
ceding section  are  Polydore  Yergil  (now  espe- 
cially important) ;  Hall ;  the  London  Chronicle. 
For  the  question  of  the  royal  divorce,  the 
materials  collected  inReeords  of  the  Reformation 
(a.d.  1627—1633),  edited  by  Rev.  N.  Pocock; 
Harpsfield,  Treatise  of  the  Rrctcndcd  Divorce 
(C.  S.) ;   the  Catholic  representation  of  the 
facts  is  to  be  found  in  Nicholas  Sanders's 
Historia  Sehismatis  Anglieani  (1686),  of  which 
an  enlarged  edition,  with  continuation,  was 
published  by  Rishton  (transl.,  with  notes,  by 
Lewis,  1877) :  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
work  is  entitled  to  rank  as  contemporary. 
Wriothesley's  Chronicle;  More,  Utopia,  and 
Starkcy,    England   in    the  Reign  of  Henry 
VIII.;  the  collection  known  as  Holinshed's 
Chronicles,  of  which  Harrison's  Description  of 
England  has  been  reprinted  in  series  published 
by    the    New    Sbakspere    Society.      John 
Stowe,  Summary  of  the  Chronicles  of  England, 
Annates,   and   Survey  of  London  and  West- 
minster  ;  Foxe,  History  of  the  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments of  the  Church  (ed.  Cattley);   Chronicle 
of  the  Grey  Friars  of  London  (C.  S.) ;  Letters 
on  the  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries,  edited 
by  Wright  (C.  S.) ;  Narratives  of  the  Refor- 
mation (C.  S.) ;  Literary  Remains  of  Edward 
VL    (Roxburgh    Club);     Machyn's    Diary 
(C.  S] ;  Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane,  etc,  edited 
by  Nichols   (C.  8.) ;  Lives  of  More,  by  his 
son-in-law,  Roper,  and  of  Wolsey,  by  his 
gentleman-usher,  Cavendish  ;  Life  of  Sir  Peter 
Carew,  by  Hooker ;  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  Camden;    Sir  John   Harington's  Briefs 
View  contains  a  series  of  sketches  of  the 
principal  bishops  of  Elizabeth's  reign.     For 
original  documents,  the  Calendars  of  Letters 
and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic^  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  edited,  with  important  pre- 
faces, by  J.  S.  Brewer  ;  also  the  "Domestio" 
series  for  reigns  of  Edward  YL,  •  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  edited  by  Robert  Lemon  and  Mrs. 
Everett  Green;    the  "Foreign"  series    for 
same  reigp[is,  by  Tumbull,  Joseph  Stevenson, 
and  Crosby  (all  in  the  series  published  by  the 
Record  Commissioners).      The  Zurich  Letters 
(edited  by  Hastings  Robinson)  contain  the 
correspondence  between  the  English  and  the 
Continental  Reformers ;   see  also  Brief  Dis- 
course of  the  Troubles  begun  at  Frankfort  (in 
"The  Phoenix,"  vol  ii.) ;   and  the  Journals 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.     The  Hardwieke 
Papers  are  an  important  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion known  under  this  designation,  although 
the  name  of  the  editor,  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wieke, does  not  appear  on  the  title-page ;  Sir 
Dudley  Digges,  The  Compleat  Ambassador ;  the 
Cabala — a  collection  of  letters  by  eminent 
diplomatists,  &c. ;   the   Somers   Tracts.     For 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Scotland,  the  Works 
of    Peterkin,  Calderwood,   and    Archbishop 
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Spottiswoode  ;  also  the  Work*  of  John  Knox, 
eoited  by  Laing.  For  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  collections  by  Sir  Simonds  d'Ewes 
and  Heywood  Townsend ;  the  Burleigh 
Fapera.  For  Continental  relations,  the  CoT" 
respondsnee  of  Granville ;  the  Relations  poli- 
tigues  dee  Faya-Bae  et  de  V AngUterrey 
edited  by  Baron  Korvyn  de  Lettenhove ;  the 
Calendars  {R.  S,)  relating  to  Venice,  edited 
by  Rawdon  Brown ;  and  those  by  Bergenroth 
and  Gayangos  relating  to  Spain ;  for  relations 
of  Scotland  and  France,  the  French  Despatches^ 
edited  by  M.  Toulet.  For  questions  connected 
with  the  career  and  character  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  her  Letters^  edited  by  Prince 
Lobanof-Kostovsky ;  the  materials  (some  of 
them  of  doubtful  genuineness)  in  Anderson's 
Collections;  the  Letter^Books  of  Sir  Amias 
Paulet ;  the  Sydney  Fapers,  Stubbes'  Anaio- 
mie  of  Abuses,  and  Stafford's  Examination  of 
Complaints  (1580),  published  by  the  New 
Shakspere  Society. 

Later  Wuiteks:  Fuller,  Church  History; 
Burnet,  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England  (ed.  by  Pocock),  with 
Harmer's  Specimen ;  Collier,  Ecclesiastical 
History  (edited  by  Lathbury) ;  Legrand,  His^ 
toire  du  hivorce  ;  Strype,  Ecclesiastical  Memo- 
rials.  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  and  Lives  of 
Cranmer,  Parker,  Sir  John  Cheke,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Aylmer,  Grindal,  and  Whitgift ;  Neal, 
History  of  the  Puritans  ;  C.  Dodd,  Church  HiS' 
tory  of  England  (1742),  the  work  of  a  moderate 
Catholic;  Life  of  Henry  F///.,  by  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  ;  Sir  John  Hay  ward's  Life  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  Annals  of  the  first  Four  Years 
of  Reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  Fiddes,  Life  of  Wolsey  ; 
Fuller,  The  Worthies  of  England;  Lloyd, 
State  Worthies  ;  A.  Wood,  At  heme  Oxonienses 
(1691);  J.  Nichols,  Frogresses  of  Queen  ElizO' 
beth  (1788). 

Modern  Writers  :  J.  A.  Froude,  History 
of  England;  L.  von  Ranke,  History  of  the  Fo'pes, 
and  History  of  England,  chiefly  in  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries  ;  J.  Lingard,  History 
of  England;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  R,  W.  Dixon,  History  of 
the  Church  of  England;  J.  O.  W.  Haweis, 
Sketches  of  the  Heformatum  ;  S.  R.  Maitland, 
Essays  on  the  Reformation;  J.  B.  Marsden, 
Early  Furitans ;  J.  L.  Motley,  Rise  of  the 
Butch  Republic  and  History  of  the  United 
Netherlands;  W.  Maskell,  History  of  the 
Martin  Marprelate  Coutroversy ;  H.  M.  Dexter, 
Congregationalism  of  the  last  Three  Hundred 
Years;  C.  Wordsworth,  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy ;  F.  See])ohin,  Oxford  Reformers  ;  R. 
Churton,  Life  of  Alexander  Nowell ;  Sir  H. 
Nicolas,  Lives  of  William  Davison  and  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton :  Fox  Bourne,  Life  of  Sir 
Fhilip  Sidney ;  J.  8.  Brewer,  English  Studies  ; 
Mignet,  Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart ;  J.  Hosack, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  W.  B.  Devereux,  Lives 
and  Letters  of  the  Devereux;  £.  Edwards, 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  M*Crie,  Life  of 
John  Knox  and  Life  of  Andrew  Melville  (the 


latter  important  for  the  history  of  learning 
and  education) ;  Athenee  Cantabrigienses,  by 
C.  H.  and  T.  Cooper. 

7.  Seventeenth  Century. —  Contbm- 
PORART  Sources  :  Th&  Calendars  of  State 
Fapers,  "Foreign"  and  "Domestic,"  edited 
by  Mr.  Lemon,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
Mrs.  Everett  Green,  furnish  the  key  to  the 
most  authentic  and  original  informati(m  until 
nearly  the  close  of  the  seventh  decade ;  while 
other  sources  already  indicated,  such  as  the 
Somers  Tracts,  the  Sydney  Papers,  the  Win- 
wood  Memorials,  the  works  of  Fuller,  Collier, 
Neal,  Dodd,  Nichols,  &c,  afford  material  for 
either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  century. 

First  Half  of  Seventeenth  Century. 
— Contemporary  Writers  :  For  the  reign  of 
King  James,  Camden's  Annals — a  compilation 
of  comparatively  little  value ;  other  accounts 
are,  Wilson's  History  of  King  James  I,  (in 
Eennet) ;  Goodman,  Court  of  James  I, ;  King 
James's  own  Works.  For  parliamentary 
transactions,  the  Debates  of  1610  {C.  8.), 
together  with  those  of  the  years  1620  and 
1621,  contained  in  the  Farliamentary  HiS' 
tory;  Rushworth's  Collections,  commencing 
with  the  year  1618;  the  Frotests  of  the 
House  of  Lords  (commencing  with  the  year 
1625),  edited  by  J.  £.  T.  Rogers;  the  Mel- 
rose  State  Fapers  and  Correspondence;  8ir 
David  Dalrymple,  Memorials  and  Letters 
(1762);  the  Carew  Letters.  Narrative  of  the 
Spanish  Marriage  Treaty  (C.  S.) ;  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  Expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rh^. 
For  Continental  relations,  the  Ambassades  de 
M.  de  la  Boderie,  the  "  Venetian  Reports," 
Winwood,  Memorials  ;  Birch,  Historical  View; 
and  the  Memoires  of  Rusdorf.  For  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  Wallington's  Diary;  the 
lliomason  collection  of  pamphlets  and  **  The 
King's  Pamphlets,"  both  in  the  British 
Museum;  Dalrymple,  Metnorials  and  Letters; 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Rebellion 
and  State  Fapers  ;  Letters  and  Fapers  of  the 
Vemey  Family  ((7.  S.).  Whitelocke,  Memo^ 
rials;  the  Thurloe  Fapers;  May,  History  of 
the  Long  Farliamenl ;  Sir  Ralph  Verney's 
^^otes  (C.  S.) ;  Scobell's  Collection.  For  par- 
liamentary proceedings :  Strafford's  Letters 
and  Despatches;  Nalson's  Collection.  The 
Ormonde  Fapers  (edited  by  Thomas  Carte) ; 
A  Contemporary  History  of  Affairs  in  Ireland 
from  1641  to  1662  (edited  by  G.  T.  Gilbert) ; 
Guthry's  Memoirs;  Ludlow's  Memoirs — con- 
tain important  materials  for  Scottish  and 
Irish  hiiitory.  Milton's  Frose  Works  and  the 
writings  of  Bishop  Hall  give  the  chief  points 
in  dispute  between  the  Episcopalian  and 
Presbyterian  parties.  Sprigg's  Anglia  Redi" 
viva  ;  John  Webb's  Memorials  ;  the  Hamilton 
Fapers  (C.  5.) ;  the  Letters  of  Charles  I.  to 
Henrietta  Maria  {C.  S.) — belong  to  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  Furitan  Transactions, 
edited  by  Heywood  and  Wright,  the  Querela 
Cantabrigiensis,  and  The  Furitan  Visitation  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  edited  by  Profeesor 
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Montagu  Buitows  [C.  S.),  illustrate  the  con- 
dition of  the  universities.  The  Fairfax  Cbr- 
rttpondenee^  succeeeively  edited  by  Johnson 
and  Bell,  covers  the  period  1625 — 70.  The 
important  series,  JUeords  of  the  English  Fro- 
vinee  of  the  Society  of  Jesue,  edited  by  Father 
Foley;  the  Life  of  Father  John  Gerard,  by 
Father  Morris;  together  with  the  works  of 
JuTenciua,  Bartoli,  and  Tanner,  should  be 
consulted  for  the  history  of  the  Jesuit  move- 
ment. The  principal  biographies  are  those 
of  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  by  Hacket ;  of 
Colonel  Birch  {C.  S.) ;  of  Bishop  Bedell,  edited 
by  Mayor  and  Jones;  of  The  Dukes  of 
Hamilton,  by  Bishop  Burnet.  Among  the 
antobiographieB  are  those  of  Sir  Simonds 
d'Ewes,  Sir  Bobert  Carey,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherhury,  Lady  Halket  (C.  S,),  and  Mrs,  Alice 
Thornton, 

liATBB  Wbitbbs  !  The  writers  of  the  last 
century — Rapin  (the  author  of  a  History  of 
England  to  the  Death  of  Charles  /.),  Dr.  Birch 
(Cowl  and  Times  of  James  L,  Court  and  Times 
of  Charles  I.),  and  Thomas  Carte  (Life  of 
Ormumde) — together  withBrodie  {Constitutional 
History),  Oodwin  {History  of  the  Common- 
teeaith),  and  Disraeli  {Commentaries  on  the 
Reifn  of  Charles  I.),  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
preeent  century,  although  rendering  useful 
service  in  their  time,  must  be  regarded  as 
aimoet  superseded  by  later  and  more  syste- 
matic research,  such  as  that  represented  by 
Carlyle,  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell, 
Guizot,  Histoire  de  la  Bevolution  d*Angleterre 
and  Etudes  sur  Vhistoire  de  la  Bevolution 
d* Anyleterre,  and  especially  Professor  8.  R. 
Gardmer,  History  of  England  from  160S  to 
ie4£,  10  vols.,  1883—84.  Ranke's  History 
shouJd  also  be  systematically  consulted. 
Other  works  are  J.  B.  Mo^ey,  Essays; 
Stanford,  Studies  and  Illustrations  of  the 
Great  Bebellion.  The  colonisation  of  America 
may  be  followed  in  Bancroft,  History 
of  the  United  States;  PaUrey,  History  of 
New  England;  Tyler,  History  of  American 
Literature,  voL  i.  The  chief  biographies  are 
thofle  of  Baeon,  by  J.  Spedding ;  Milton,  by 
Profeflsor  Masson ;  Montrose,  by  Mark  Napier ; 
Prince  Rupert,  by  Eliot  Warburton ;  Fairfax, 
by  Clements  Markham ;  and  Clarendon,  by 
T.  H.  Lister. 

Second  Half  of  Seventeenth  Cen. 
tttry.  —  CoNTBMPOHABTT  WEnEBfiT :  Among 
those  named  in  preceding  section  are  Fuller, 
Collier,  Thurloe,  Winwood,  Whitelocke,  Neal ; 
the  Lords  and  Commons  Journals,  the 
Ormcnde  Papers,  the  Sydney,  Hatton,  and 
Fair&x  Correspondence.  For  the  Crom- 
welllan  Parliaments,  Burton's  Diary  is  of 
special  value.  Bumet*s  History  of  hit 
o*pn  Times  belongs  to  the  period  from  the 
Restoration  to  a.d.  1713.  Other  sources 
are  Kerniet,  Register  and  Chronicle ;  Lives  of 
Charles  11.  and  James  11.;  Diary  of  Lord 
Clarendon ;  Letters  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  WU- 
Uam  Temple ;  Sir  John  Reresby's  Memoirs  ; 


Letters  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  {C.  S.) ; 
Diary  of  John  Evelyn;  Diary  of  Samuel 
Pepys ;  Memoirs  of  the  Comte  de  Gramont ; 
Diary  of  Narcissus  Luttrell ;  Locke,  Letters 
on  Toleration;  Turner,  Vindication  of  San- 
croft  and  the  Deprived  Bishops;  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  Negotiations  of  the  Comte 
d'Avaux,  the  materials  collected  by  Mignet 
relating  to  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  the 
Correspondence  of  the  Marquis  d'Harcourt 
illustrate  the  aggressive  policy  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  Correspondence  of  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, Macpherson's  Original  Papers,  the  State 
Papers  and  Letters  of  Carstairs,  the  Letters  of 
WiUiam  III.  (edited  by  Groen  van  Prinsterer), 
the  Letters  of  William  III.  and  Louis  XIV. 
(edited  by  Grimblot),  other  Letters  of  William, 
together  with  the  Reports  of  F.  Bonnet  {see 
Ranke,  History  of  England,  vi.  144 — 404)  and 
a  Qollection  of  State  Tracts  (3  vols,  fol.),  are 
all  various  and  valuable  material  for  the 
reign  of  William  III.  In  biography  we 
have  Baxter,  Autobiography,  and  Oalamy, 
Account  of  the  Fijeeted  Ministers  ;  Boyer,  Life 
of  Sir  William  Temple  ;  Rog^r  North's  Lives 
(of  his  three  brothers)  ;  Sir  James  Turner, 
Memoirs.  The  political  poems  of  Dryden 
should  be  carefully  studied. 

Later  Wkitebs  :  A  fragment  by  Charles 
James  Fox  on  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  and  a  Life  of  that  monarch  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  together  with  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  Review  of  the  Causes  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  scarcely  call  for  notice  in 
comparison  with  Macaulay's  great  History  of 
England,  which  deals  in  detail  with  the  reigns 
of  James  II.  and  William  III.  In  connection 
^vith  special  features  of  the  period,  Marsden*s 
Later  Puritans,  Tulloch's  Rational  Theology 
in  England,  and  Weld's  History  of  the  Royal 
Society  may  be  mentioned.  In  biography  we 
have  Courtenay,  Life  of  Sir  William  Temple; 
Napier,  Life  of  Grahame  of  Claverhouse ; 
Dixon,  Lives  of  Blake  and  Penn ;  Story, 
Life  of  Carstairs ;  Memoirs  of  William  Bow- 
yer  (in  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.) ; 
Macaulay,  Essays  on  Sir  William  Temple, 
War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain,  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  ;  Christie,  Life  of  Shaftesbury. 

8.  Eighteenth  Century  to  1789.— 
CoKTSMPORABT  Whitbhs  :  For  reign  of  Queen 
Anne— Swift,  Journal  to  Stella  and  History  of 
the  Four  Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne's  Reign, 
together  with  his  pamphlets  On  the  Conduct  of 
the  Allies  and  Behaviour  of  the  Queen^s  last 
Ministry;  Bolingbroke,  Letter  to  Sir  W. 
Wyndham,  and  Letter  on  the  State  of  Parties 
at  the  Accession  of  George  I. ;  also  his  Letters 
and  Correspondence  (edited  by  Parke) ;  Marl- 
borough's Correspondence;  Boyer,  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  Tindal,  Continua- 
tion of  Rapin's  History;  the  Wentworth 
Papers  (edited  by  J.  J.  Cartwright).  For 
reign  of  the  Hanoverian  sovereigns — Calen- 
dars of  the  State  Papers  have  appeared  lor 
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the  first  nine  years  only  (B.  S.)^  but  the  puh- 
lished  correspondence  of  the  chief  statesmen 
of  the  period  affords  material  of  scarcely  less 
▼alne.  Among  these  are,  The  OrenvUU 
Papmrt ;  the  Bedford  Carreepondenee ;  the 
Chatham  Coiretpondenee ;  Memoirt  of  Lord 
Bockingham ;  Onretpondenee  of  George 
III.  iffith  Lord  North;  the  Malmeebury 
Cerreepondenee ;  Burke's  Oorreapondenee  and 
Speeches,  together  with  his  pamphlets,  Oheer^ 
potione  on  a  Late  State  of  the  Nation,  Thoughts 
on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents,  and 
Letters  on  the  Trade  of  Ireland  ;  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Oeorge  III. ; 
the  Comwallis  Correspondence ;  Romilly's 
Letters ;  the  Rose  Correspondence  ;  the  Auck^ 
lemd  Correspondence;  Horace  Walpole,  Me- 
moirs of  the  Reign  of  George  III. ;  the  Letters 
of  Junius ;  Bubb  Dodington's  Diary,  For 
Axnerican  affairs  the  Reader*s  Handbook  of  the 
American  Revolution  (1761 — 83),  by  Justin 
Winsor,  will  be  found  to  afford  ample 
guidance  to  all  the  authorities.  For  debates 
UL  the  House  of  Commons — the  GentlemmCs 
Magazine  and  the  Annual  Register  ;  -  Gaven- 
dish*s  Debates  (a.d.  1768  to  1744). 

Latbk  Hihtokical  Wkitbks  :  Earl  Stan- 
hope (Lord  Mahon),  History  of  England  from 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
and  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne; 
T.  H.  Burton,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  Wyon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  Maasey,  History  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  George  III. ;  Adolphus,  History  of 
England  from  the  Accession  to  the  Decease  of 
King  George  III. ;  Craik  and  Macfarlane, 
Pictorial  History  of  England  during  the  Reign 
of  George  111. ;  W.  E.  H.  Leck}%  History  of 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century;  Abbey  and 
Overton,  The  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  ;  Leslie  Stephen,  History  of  English 
Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century;  Sir 
Brskine  May,  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land; Lord  Holland,  Memoirs  of  the  Whig 
Party  ;  T.  Wright,  Caricature  History  of  the 
Georges. 

Lf  BiooKAPHT. — ^W.  Coxe,  Livee  of  Marl- 
borough, Walpole,  and  Henry  Pelham;  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  Life  of  Marlborough  ;  Annals 
and  Correspondence  of  the  £larls  of  Stair,  by 
J.  M.  Graham;  Jesse,  Memoirs  of  the  Pre- 
tenders; Bishop  Monk,  Life  of  Eentley ; 
Sir  David  Brewster,  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ; 
Moiitagu  Burrows,  Life  of  Admiral  Hawke ; 
H.  Craik,  life  of  Jonathan  Swift;  Mac- 
knight,  Life  of  Bolingbroke ;  W.  Wilson,  Life 
of  Defoe,  and  W.  Lee,  Life  of  Defoe  ;  John 
Forster,  Biographical  Essays,  Life  of  Pitt; 
Bunbur}',  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer;  Lives 
of  Chatham,  by  F.  Thackeray,  and  of  Pitt,  by 
Bishop  Tomline  and  Earl  Stanhope ;  Life  of 
LordShelburne,  by  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurioe; 
Macknight,  Life  of  Burke ;  Trevelyan,  Early 
History  of  Charles  James  Fox;  Lord  Khel- 
bume's  Autobiography;  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Letters;   RomiUy's  Letttrs ;    Memorials  and 


Correspondence  of  Fox,  by  Earl  Russell ;  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  Life  of  Cli9e;  Southey,  Life 
of  Wesley;  Life  and  Timee  of  Wesley,  by 
Tyennan ;  Moore,  Life  of  Sheridan  ;  Brougham, 
Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III,  For 
state  of  Education  and  Learning — J.  G. 
Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century;  Rev.  C.  Wordsworth,  University 
Life  and  University  Studtes  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  ;  Baker,  History  of  St.  John's  College 
(edited  by  Prof.  John  E.  B.  Mayor). 

9.  From  1788  to  the  Present  Time.— 
Besides  works  named  in  preceding  section, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  the  Regency  ;  George  Rose,  Diary  (1801 — 
15);  Loid  Comwallis,  Correspondence;  Wel- 
lington, Despatches;  Wellesley,  Despatches; 
Sir  S.  RomiUy,  Journal  (1806—18);  Lord 
Colchester,  Diary  and  Correspondence;  Lord 
Sidmouth,  Life  and  Correepondence ;  Twiss, 
Life  of  Lord  Eldon;  C.  D.  Yonge,  Life  of  Lord 
Liverpool;  Erskine,  ^p«0cAe«;  Francis  Homer, 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence;  Brialmont,  Life 
of  Wellington  ;  Southey,  Life  of  Nelson  ;  "SeL- 
son,  Despatches  (edited  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas) ; 
Collingwood,  Correepondence  ;  Life  of  Earl  of 
Dundonald  (by  Earl  of  Dundonald  and  Fox 
Boume) ;  Lord  Dudley,  Lettere  (1814—23) ; 
Alison,  Lives  of  Lord  Londonderry  and 
Sir  Charles  Stewart ;  Ix>ndonderry,  Corre- 
spondence; The  Greville  Memoirs;  George 
Canning  and  his  Times,  by  A.  G.  Staple- 
ton  ;  (janning*s  Speechee  (with  Life),  6  vols. ; 
Life  of  Earl  Grey,  by  Hon.  C.  Grey;  Sir 
Robt.  PeePs  Memoirs,  by  Stanhope  and 
Cardwell ;  also  Life  by  Guisot ,  and  l^^eeehee 
(4  vols.) ;  Memoirs  of  John  Charles  Viscount 
Althorp,  by  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant;  Life 
and  Speeches  of  O^Connell,  by  his  son ;  Aishley, 
Life  of  Lord  Palmerston ;  Torrens,  Life  of 
Lord  Melbourne ;  J.  Morley,  Life  of  Cobden ; 
Alison,  History  of  Europe  and  Continuation; 
H.  Martineau,  History  of  the  Peace;  Paoli, 
Englische  Geschichte  teit  1815 ;  Molesworth, 
History  of  the  Reform  Bill;  Spencer  Walpole, 
History  of  England  from  1815 ;  KinguUce, 
History  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  ;  Irving, 
Annals  of  our  Time  (from  accession  of  Vic- 
toria) ;  Justin  McCarthy,  History  of  our  Own 
Timee  ;  Bosworth  Smith,  Life  of  Lord  Law- 
rence ;  G.  Brandes,  Life  of  Lord  BeaconeJMd, 

General  Histohibs  of  England  :  Amonff 
the  beet  known  are  those  by  Rapin,  translated 
bv  N.  Tindal  (1726);  T.  Carte  (1747—56); 
Hume  (1754),  continued  by  Smollett  (1768); 
R.  Hennr  (1771—93);  Sharon  Turner  (1814 
—29);  J.  Lingard  (1819—25);  C.  Knight 
(1862);  J.  R.  Green  (1881). 

Constitutional  Histories  :  Prof.  Stubbs, 
Constitutional  History  of  Englemd,  invaluable 
for  the  earlier  and  medisevid  period,  and  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YXE.; 
Gneist,  Englische  VerwaUungereehty  and  Self- 
Govemment ;  and  his  Englische  Verf^uetenge- 
geschichte,  the  best  short  constitutional  history 
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of  EngluuL    Hallam'B  (kmiUtUiotuU  BUUfry, 

which  begins  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 

is   specially  oaeful    for   the    sixteenth  and 

seTenteenih    oentaries;    and    those   by    Sir 

Erskine  May  and  Professor  G.  D.  Yonge,  for 

the  eighteenth  and  present  oentaries.   Taswell 

lAngmead*s  Gmsiitutiomal  Mittorf  is  a  useful 

htto&ook  for  students. 

Wo&Ks  roK  Gbnbral  Bbfxrxncs:  T.  H. 

Barton,  SiaUny  of  SeoiUmd  ;  J.  Mill,  Eiatory 

•f  BritUh  India,  with  Gontinnation  by  H.  H. 

Wilson;    Wheeler,  Sistoiy  of  India;    Miss 

Strickland,  Xttw  of  ths  Queem  of  England; 

Ijoscd.  Campbell,  Livet  of  tka  Lord  ChanecUora 

and  Liveo  of  tho  Lord  Chief  Jutticet ;  Hook, 

Livea  of  the  ArehHahope  of  Canterbury  ; '  Foss, 

ZtMf  of  the  Judges  of  England  ;  Cobbett  and 

Howell's  ^<ate  TriaU;  Willis  Bund,  Seloeted 

State  Trial*;  Halliwell,  Lettera  of  the  Kinga 

of  England;  Ellis's  Original  Lettera;  Rymer, 

Faadara;  Wilkins,  CbM«i/ui,  partly  superseded 

by  Haddan    and  Stubbs,  OounHla ;  Madoz, 

Hiatary  and  Antiquitiea  of  the  Exchequer; 

Dumont,   Corpa    Unioerad    Diplomatique  du 

Jhroit  dea  Oena ;  Eden,  Eiatory  of  the  I'loor; 

Rogers,  Eiatory  of  Frieea;  Porter,  Progreaa  of 

the  nation  ;  Macpherson,  Eiatory  of  Commerce  ; 

Leone  Levi,    Eiatorg  of  Eritiah    Oonunerce; 

James,  Naoal  Eiatorg  ;  Bruoe,  Eiatorg  of  the 

Eaat  India  Compang. 

Of  most  of  the  above  works,  snd  maakj  others, 
some  ■ooonnt  will  be  found,  tooether  with  brief 
eriticiiima,  in  the  seoond  pert  or  An  Introdmditm 
to  ike  Study  o/  EmfUnk  Rvdor^,  1^  8.  B.  Oudiner 
•ad  J.  B.  jCnlUnger.  [For  anthorities  on 
Seottiebp  Irish,  and  Welsh  history  aee  8oo*- 
i.un>,  VoMLAjro,  Walbs.]  [J.  B.  M.] 

Av— l>mjf»  BoBBBT  OF  (<i.  1367), 
t9gatam  of  the  archiepisoopal  court  at 
Guiterbury,  wix>te  a  Eiatorg  of  the  fFondcT' 
ful  Beeda  of  Edward  III,,  extending  from 
the  birth  of  Edward  to  the  ^ear  1366.  It 
l^ves  us  a  short  detail  of  pubhc  events,  with 
transcripts  of  original  documents  and  extracts 
from  letters.  It  was  printed  by  Heame  in 
1720. 

ATTaacheSy  a  small  town  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Normandy,  was  the  Bcene  of  Henry 
II.'s  reconciliation  with  the  Pope  after  the 
marder  of  Becket.  Here,  on  Ascension  Day, 
1 172,  the  king  swore  on  the  Gospels  that  he 
bad  neither  commanded  nor  desired  the  death 
of  Becket;  and  that  he  had  not  so  deeply 
grieved  for  the  death  of  his  own  father  and 
mother.  He  also  agreed  to  abrogate  the 
Constitutions  of  Glarendon  and  all  bad  cus- 
toms introduced  during  his  reign ;  to  re- 
invest the  Ghurch  of  &nterbnry  in  all  its 
rig^fats  snd  posseaaons ;  to  pardon  and  restore 
to  tbeir  estates  all  who  had  incurred  his  wrath 
in  Becket*s  cause;  to  maintain  200  knights 
at  bia  own  cost  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and,  if  the 
Pope  should  require  it,  to  make  a  crusade 
faimaelf  against  the  Saracens  in  Spain. 

AylMlniZ7El6CtioiLCM6,THi  (1704| 
Aortas  esse  at  Ashby  «.  White),  produoed 


a  violent  collision  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Lords.  The  vote  of 
a  burgess,  Matthew  Ashby,  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  returning  officer,  William 
White.  Ashby  brought  an  action  in 
the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench.  There  a 
majority  of  the  judges,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Holt,  decided 
against  him  on  the  ground  that  no  harm 
had  been  done  to  him,  and  that  decisions  on 
the  right  to  vote  belonged  to  the  Commons 
alone.  Ashby's  supporters  thereupon  brought 
the  esse  by  writ  of  error  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  Here  the  judgment  given  at  the 
Queen's  Bench  was  reversed,  and,  by  this 
important  decision,  franchises  were  placed 
under  the  common  law.  In  spite  of  the  wise 
advice  of  the  Whig  lawyers,  William  Cowper 
and  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  the  Commons  proceeded 
to  pass  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  (1)  neither 
the  qualification  of  anv  elector  nor  tiie  right 
of  any  person  elected  was  cognisable  else- 
where than  before  the  House  of  Commons; 
(2)  that  Ashby,  having  in  contempt  of  the 
juxisdiption  of  the  House  prosecuted  an  action 
at -common  law  against  William  White,  was 
guilty  ■  of  breach  of  privilege.  The  Lords 
passed  contrary  resolutions,  and  the  quarrel 
became  so  serious  that  early  in  April 
Queen  Anne  put  an  end  to  the  session. 
Ashby,  however,  sued  out  execution  for  the 
damages  awarded  him  at  the  County  Assises 
against  the  returning  officers  who  had  refused 
to  receive  his  vote.  In  addition,  four  other 
burgesses  were  put  forward  to  sue  the  officers. 
The  Commons  promptly  committed  the  plain- 
ti£h  and  their  attorney  to  Newgate.  The 
piisoners,  after  two  months,  moved  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  for  a  habeas  corpus;  but 
these  judges,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Holt, 
who  was  for  the  discharge  of  the  prisoners, 
decided  that  the  court  had  no  jurisoiction  in 
the  matter.  It  was  determined  to  bring  this  by 
writ  of  error  before  the  Lords.  The  Commons 
foolishly  voted  an  address  to  the  Queen 
praying  her  not  to  grant  a  writ  of  error. 
Her  reply,  that  the  matter  required  careful 
consideration,  was  looked  on  as  equivalent  to 
a  refusal.  The  Lords  thereupon  passed 
some  important  resolu^ons :  (1)  That  neither 
House  of  Parliament  could  arrogate  to 
itself  any  new  privilege ;  (2)  ^t  the 
Commons  had  assumed  an  unwarranted 
legislative  power  by  attributing  the  force 
of  law  to  their  declaration;  (3)  that  they 
had  thereby  subjected  the  rights  of  English- 
men to  the  arbitrary  votes  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  (4)  that  every  Englishman 
who  is  imprisoned  by  any  authority  what- 
ever, has  an  undoubted  right  to  his  writ  of 
habeas  corpus ;  (6)  that  for  the  Commons  to 
punish  any  person  for  assisting  a  prisoner  to 
procure  such  a  writ  is  a  breach  of  the  statutes 
provided  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject; 
(6)  that  a  writ  of  error  was  not  one  of  grace, 
but  of  right,  and  ought  not  to  be  denied  to 
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the  subject  when  duly  applied  for.  A  fairly 
amicable  conference  between  the  two  Houses 
produced  no  result,  as  neither  side  would  give 
way.  The  Queen,  therefore,  prorogued 
Parliament  (March  14th),  thus  leaving  a 
great  constitutional  question  wholly  un- 
decided. Hallam  thinks  that  "the  House 
of  Commons  had  an  undoubted  right  of 
determining  all  disputed  returns  to  the  writ 
of  election,  and  consequently  of  judging  upon 
the  right  of  every  vote.  But  as  the  House 
could  not  pretend  that  it  had  given  this  right, 
or  that  it  was  not,  like  any  other  franchise, 
vested  in  the  possessor  by  a  legal  title,  no 
protest  or  analogy  could  be  set  up  for  denying 
that  it  might  not  come,  in  an  indirect  manner 
at  least,  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  be 
judged  by  common  principles  of  law."  [Elec- 
tions.] 

Parliamtntary  Hut. ;  Stale  Trials,  toI.  It.  ; 
Hallam,  Coiul.  Hut.  ;  Stanhope,  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  Uatsell,  Freced*nU  ;  May,  Coiut.  u\A. 

Aylesfordf  in  Kent,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  where,  in  455,  Horaa 
fell'  in  a  battle  against  the  Britons.  Near 
this  is  Kit's  Ooty  House,  a  cromlech  said 
to  have  been  erected  to  Catigern,  one  of  the 
British  commanders,  who  was  slain  in  this 
battle. 

Aylmer,  John  {b,  1521,  d.  1594),  the  tutor 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  reformers  of  Edward  VI.'s  reign.  In 
1576  he  was  made  Bishop  of  London  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  zeal  against  the  Puritans.  He  pub- 
lished an  Answer  to  Knox^s  celebrated  Blast 
of  ths  Trumpet  against  Monstrous  Regiment 
of  Women;  but  having  offended  the  queen 
by  preaching  against  dress,  she  requited 
him  by  vowing  that,  "If  he  held  more 
discourse  on  such  matters,  she  would  fit  him 
for  heaven ;  but  he  should  walk  thither  with- 
out a  staff,  and  leave  his  mantle  behind  him." 

Ayscongh,  or  Ayscne,  Sir  George 
(d.  1673  ?),  was  the  son  of  a  Lincolnshire 
gentleman.  He  entered  the  naval  service  at 
an  early  age,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  I. 
In  164*8,  when  the  fleet  revolted  to  Prince 
Rupert,  Ayscoiigh  secured  the  Lion  for  the 
Parliament.  Ho  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  which  had  to  watch  the 
coasts  of  Ireland,  and  in  1651  to  reduce  the 
SciUy  Islands.  In  1652  he  took  Barbadoes 
for  the  Parliament.  He  was  engaged,  in 
company  with  Blake,  in  the  desperate  naval 
battles  against  the  Dutch  in  1652;  but  he 
was  so  much  annoyed  at  Blake's  retreat  be- 
fore Tromp,  after  the  action  of  Nov.  29  in 
that  year,  that  he  laid  down  his  command, 
and  remained  in  retirement  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1665,  on 
the  renewal  of  war  with  the  Dutch,  he  was 
made  Rear- Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  bore  a 
principal  share  in  the  great  victory  obtained 
over  Tromp  and  Ruyter  on  June  3.    In  the 


great  four-days'  battle  of  the  following  year, 

Ayscough  behaved  with  distinguished  bravery ; 

but  his  ship  ran  upon  a  sand-bank,  and  he 

was  forced  to  surrender.     The  Dutch  were 

so  elated  at  the  possession  of  this  formidable 

antagonist,  that  they  exhibited  him  in  triumph 

in  several  of  their  towns.     He  was  afterwards 

confined  for  some  time  in  the  Castle  of  Loe ve- 

stein.     He  was  subsequently  released,  and 

allowed  to  return  to  England;  but  he  took 

no  further  part  in  public  affairs. 

Biogra'phAtk  Britannioa;  Chamock,  Bio^raphia. 
JUanalie,  1794;  Campbell,  Live  of  ihe  Admirale. 

AioreSy  ExpEnmoNs  to  the,  took 
place  (1)  in  1572,  when  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
with  twenty  ships,  sailed  to  lie  in  wait  lor 
the  Mexican  gold  fleet.  (2)  In  July,  1587, 
when  Sir  Francis  Drake  took  the  Spanish 
treasure-ship  San  F^ipe^  doing  so  much  to 
damage  the  Spanish  prestige,  and  to  inspirit 
the  disheartened  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  that 
the  expedition  is  said  to  have  been  '<  worth  at 
the  moment  to  Protestant  England  more  than, 
a  general  engagement  fought  and  won.'* 
(3)  In  1597,  when  a  fleet  was  sent  out  under 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  Lord  Thomas  Howard  to  capture  the 
Spanish  vessels  returning  from  the  Indies. 
Raleigh,  having  arrived  first,  took  the  Island 
of  Fayal  without  waiting  for  Essex,  and  a 
serious  quarrel  arose  between  the  two  ad> 
mirals.  Essex  subsequently  took  Flores  and 
Graciosa,  but  from  his  bad  management 
allowed  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  to  escape, 
taking  three  only.  On  the  return  of  the 
expedition  to  England,  Essex  was  severely 
blamed  for  its  failure. 


Babintfton's  Conspuaoy  (1586)  origi- 

nated  with  Ballard,  a  Jesuit,  and  "a  youngs 
man  of  family  and  fortune  "  named  Anthony 
Babington,  of  Dethick.  Three  elements  may 
be  traced  in  this  conspiracy:  the  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Papacy;  English  Catholics 
whom  zeal  and  harsh  treatment  had  driven 
to  desperation;  and  lastly,  the  paid  agents 
of  "Walsingham.  Babington — ^who,  whilst  a 
page  at  Sheffield,  had  been  fascinated  by  the 
charms  of  the  Queen  of  Scots — was  easily 
persuaded  by  Ballard,  after  the  latter's  tour 
through  England  in  1585,  to  enter  into  a 
scheme  by  which  Elizabeth  was  to  be  assassi- 
nated, and  the  country  then  raised  for  Mary. 
The  conspirators,  who  numbered  several 
gentlemen  of  position,  choee  six  of  their 
number  to  commit  the  crime  —  namely. 
Savage,  Salisbury,  Abington,  Tilnej',  Bam^ 
well,  and  Tichboume— and  felt  confident  of 
success,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  through  the 
elaborate  system  of  espionage  established  by 
Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  agents  of   the 
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gOTonunent  had  actually  been  admitted  to  a 
■hare  in  the  secret.  Unfortonately  for  the 
Qneen  of  Scots,  Babington  revealed  the 
whole  plot  to  her  in  a  letter,  which,  like  all 
his  otbera^  passed  through  Walsingham's 
hands;  and  her  reply,  encouraging  the 
oonipirators,  and  urging  them  to  immediate 
action,  ultinutely  sealed  her  fate.  Proof 
sufficient  having  been  obtained,  Ballard  was 
arrested  Aug.  4,  1586,  and  Babington,  with 
four  others,  was  captured  ten  days  after  in  a 
bam  at  Harrow,  whilst  the  papers  of  Mary 
Stoait  were  seized  during  her  temporary 
absence  from  her  room  on  a  hunting 
party.  On  Sept.  13th  the  conspirators 
vere  tried  by  a  Special  Commission  at  West- 
minster, and  fourteen  were  executed  at  Ty- 
bom  cfi  the  20th  and  2  let  of  the  same  month. 
Lingard  regards  the  plot  as  in  very  great 
measure  set  on  foot  by  Walsingham's 
tpies: — "There  was  much  in  the  fate  of 
these  young  men  to  claim  sympathy. 
Probably  had  it  not  been  for  the  perfidious 
emissaries  of  Morgan  and  Walsingham — of 
Morgan,  who  sought  to  revenge  himself  on 
Elizabeth,  and  of  Walsingham,  who  cared 
Qot  whose  blood  he  shed  provided  he  could 
ihed  that  of  Mary  Stuart — ^none  of  them 
would  have  even  thought  of  the  offence  for 
which  they  suffered."  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Froade  says : — **  It  is  false,  absolutely  and 
utterly,  that  the  plot  was  set  on  foot  by 
agents  of  Walsingham  to  tempt  her  to  join  it 
in  her  desperation  and  then  to  destroy  her." 

Camden,  R4tign  of  (hi.  EliMoheth;  Lingard, 
Hid.  of  Rig. :  Froade,  Hi$t.  o/Eng. 

Bachelor,  or  Knight  Bachelor  {baehe- 
l»hiu,  haeeaUtureiui)f  was  a  simple  knight,  one 
who  bad  received  knighthood,  but  had  ob- 
tained no  further  honour,  such  as  that  of 
being  made  baronet  or  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
The  word  was  also  used  to  denote  a  squire, 
or  armoor- bearer  not  of  the  degpree  of  knight, 
**  bachalarii  armorum  nimcupati,"  says  Spel- 
msn,  "at  sic  innoteecerent,  a  litterarum 
^■Achalariis."  A  knight  was  required  to  have 
t^n  of  these  before  he  could  be  made  a 
barooetw  **  Bacheleria "  is  also  occasionally 
lued  to  designate  apparently  the  whole 
S^try,  or  the  whole  body  of  military  tenants 
below  the  degree  of  baron.  Thus  the  "  com- 
manitas  bacheleriaQ  totius  AnglisB**  {AnnaL 
Burim.,  p.  471),  in  1259,  complains  to  Prince 
Edward  of  the  conduct  of  the  barons. 

Ifattbew  Paris,  p.  769 ;  Stabbs,  Con$t.  Hwi.,  ii. 
87 ;  8pelimui,  Gloamntim.  The  derivation  of  the 
woird  IU8  been  rarionsly  connected  with  Welsh, 
huh,  jouag  (ef.  O.  Fr.  bac«ll«,  haeheleUe)^  and 
mnre  phuuiblj  with  bacoat  i.e.,  vacco,  a  cow,  and 
with  bacttiM,  a  staff.    See  JSnc.  Brii.  (ninth  ed.). 

Bachelors,  Taxes  ON.  By  the  Act  6  and  7 
^ill.  III.,  a  tax  was  imposed  on  unmarried 
male  persons  above  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
^^'ing  in  amount  from  £12  10s.  to  Is., 
^cttnding  to  the  taxpayer's  status.  It  was 
repealed  in  1706.    In  1786  bachelors'  servants 


were  subjected  to  a  higher  tax  than  those  of 
other  persons.  In  Mr.  Pitt's  graduated 
Income  Tax,  in  1799,  the  rate  was  higher  for 
bachelors  than  for  married  men. 

Back  Lane    Parliament    was  the 

name  given  to  an  assembly  of  Catholic 
delegates  from  all  Ireland,  which  met  in 
Dublin  in  Dec.,  1792.  They  drew  up  a 
petition  professing  loyalty  and  demanding 
the  franchise.  The  bishops  signed  it  for  the 
clergy,  and  the  delegates  for  the  laity.  Five 
gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Byrne  and 
Keogh,  went  over  to  present  it.  Dundas  pre- 
sented them,  and  they  were  assured  that 
their  wishes  would  be  considered. 

Bacon,   Francis    (Lord    Bacon).     [St. 
Alrans,  Viscount.] 

Bacon,  Sea  Nicholas  (b.  1510,  ^.  1579),  was 
born  at  Ohislehurst  and  educated  for  the  law, 
obtaining  in  1637  the  office  of  Solicitor  to  the 
Court  of  Augmentations.  During  the  reign 
of  Mary,  Sir  Nicholas,  like  many  others,  con- 
formed to  the  Catholic  religion,  although  he 
had  been,  under  Edward  VI.,  an  active 
supporter  of  the  Reformation.  Having 
married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke, 
he  became  Cecil's  brother-in-law,  and  by  the 
latter*s  recommendation  obtained  the  post  of 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  on  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth.  He  speedily  won  the  confidence 
of  the  queen,  and  became  famous  for  his 
decisions  in  equity.  In  1561  he  did  his 
best  to  bring  about  an  alliance  with  the 
Huguenot  leaders  in  France,  and  subse- 
quently strongly  supported  the  marriage  of 
the  queen,  whose  favour  he  lost  for  a  time 
in  1564,  owing  to  his  having  participated 
in  the  publication  of  John  Hales's  book 
on  the  succession.  The  Lord  Keeper  was 
for  this  offence  struck  off  the  roll  of  Privy 
Councillors,  at  the  instance  of  his  enemy, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  **  strictly  enjoined 
to  meddle  ^th  no  business  whatever  except 
that  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.'*  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  he  recovered  his  position 
at  court.  In  1568  ho  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  guilt  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  in  the  matter  of  the  Damlcy 
murder,  and  he  superintended  the  trial  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1572,  although 
he  took  no  active  part  in  it.  Lord  Keeper 
Bacon  had  a  great  influence  over  his  brother- 
in-law  Cecil,  and  is  said  to  have  framed 
the  Acts  aimed  at  the  Queen  of  Scots  and 
her  supporters.  He  died  Feb.  20,  1579, 
having  held  his  office  for  twenty  years.  His 
son  says  of  him:— "He  was  a  plain  man, 
direct  and  constant,  without  all  finesse  and 
doublenesse,"  whilst  a  contemporary  describes 
him  as  "  a  man  of  greate  diligence  and  ability 
in  his  place,  whose  goodnesse  preserved  his 
greatness  from  suspicion,  envye,  and  hate." 

Camden,  Reion  of  (^.  Eliraheth ;  Burnet,  Hit- 
i&try  of  tht  Rtformaiion ;  Campbell,  lAvm  of  tfc« 
ChanctUors ;  ron.  Jvudgm  of  Enqlamd. 
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BooBR  (b.  12U,d,  1294  F),  studied 
at  Oxford  and  Paris,  and  took  orders  as  a 
Franciscan  friar.  His  proficiency  in  natural 
science  exposed  him  to  very  severe  treatment 
on  the  part  of  his  superiors.  Accused  of  deal- 
ing in  magic,  he  was  prevented  from  lecturing 
at  Oxford,  and  ordered  to  go  to  Paris,  where 
he  remained  several  years.  Clement  IV.,  in 
1266,  interested  himself  in  Bacon,  induced 
him  to  publish  his  works,  and  procured  his 
release  and  return  to  Oxford.  In  1271,  in  the 
Compendium  Studii  Fhilosophia,  he  made  a 
violent  attack  on  the  monks  and  clergy.  In 
1278  he  was  again  imprisoned,  and  remained 
in  confinement  for  fourteen  years.  As  a 
philosopher  and  man  of  science,  Roger  Bacon 
is  a  personage  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
history  of  mediseval  thought. 

Baoon'8  chief  work  is  the  Opua  MojuB,  an 
enc^dopcBdio  surrey  of  eziflting  knowledge, 
whioh  has  been  compared  with  tne  great  work 
of  his  later  namesake.  It  is  printed  by  Jebb, 
Lond.,  1733.    Some  of  Bacon's  minor  philoso- 

ghioal  treatises  are  published  in  the  Rolls 
eries,  1850.  A  very  ar^e  number  of  his  writ- 
ings are  still  in  manuscript.  For  aooounts  of 
Bacon's  life,  and  eatimates  of  his  position  in 
philosophy,  m«  E.  Charles,  Roger  Bacon,  1861 ; 
Sohneiaer,  Roger  Bacon,  1873:  Mr.  Brewer's 
Frefftoes  to  fiaoon's  Opera  Insdita  (Bolls  Series). 

BadajOfl  was  the  scene  of  the  fiercest 
struggles  in  the  Peninsular  War.  Originally  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  it  was  surrendered, 
by  the  treachery  of  its  commander,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1811,  to  the  French;  and  on  the  5th 
of  May  following  the  first  English  siege  was 
begun.  Owing  to  false  information  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  French  army,  the  siege 
was  raised,  after  the  operations  had  been 
carried  on  for  a  week ;  but,  when  the  battles 
of  Fuentes  d'Onoro  and  Albuera  had  checked 
the  armies  of  Massena  and  Soult,  Wellington 
began  his  preparations  for  the  second  siege. 
Circumstances,  however,  prevented  him  from 
taking  as  much  time  as  he  really  required  for 
the  sie^;  and  after  two  desperate  assaults 
on  San  Christoval,  an  outlying  fort,  in  June, 
the  siege  was  again  raised.  But  in  the  next 
year  the  two  previous  failures  were  avenged. 
The  place  was  very  strongly  fortified.  On 
the  north  it  was  washed  by  the  Guadiana, 
with  two  outlying  forts  thrown  across  the 
river,  one  of  which  defended  the  only  bridge. 
At  the  north-east  comer  of  the  town,  the 
Guadiana  is  joined  by  the  Rivillas.  On  the 
south-east  bevond  the  Rivillas  an  isolated  hill 
was  occupied  by  a  strong  fort,  called  the 
Picurina.  Within  the  walls,  the  town  was 
defended  by  four  chief  fortresses,  the  castle  at 
the  north-east  comer,  the  Trinidad  bastion 
at  the  east  extremity,  with  that  of  St.  Maria 
close  to  it  on  the  west  side,  and  at  the  extreme 
north-west  comer,  by  the  castle  of  St.  Yin- 
cente.  Wellington's  works  were  begun  on 
the  17th  of  March,  and  en  the  night  of  the 
25th  the  Picurina  was  assaulted  and  taken 
after  a  desperate  conflict.  On  the  6th  April 
the  assault  was  made.     Picton  crossed  the 


Rivillas  and  attacked  the  castle  on  the 
right,  while  Major  Wilson  stormed  the 
smaller  fortress  of  San  Roque  ;  ColviUe  and 
Barnard  assaulted  the  breaches;  Leith  was 
to  make  a  feint  against  Pardaleras,  while 
Walker  made  the  real  attack  at  St.  Vinoenta 
The  troops  at  the  breaches  displayed  the 
most  undaunted  courage  and  resolution,  but 
the  terrible  defences  devised  by  Philippon, 
and  the  stern  resistance  of  the  defenders, 
baffled  sll  their  efforts.  In  two  hours  2.000 
men  had  fallen  without  result;  and  Wel- 
lington sent  orders  to  the  party  to  retire  and 
re-form.  Meanwhile  Walker's  party  had  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  an  entrance  through  an 
empty  embrasure  into  St.  Vinoente.  By 
sheer  hard  fighting  they  carried  bastion  after 
bastion,  till  the  rumour  of  a  mine  caused 
a  panic,  and  they  were  temporarily  driven 
back.  They  soon  recovered,  however,  and 
sweeping  everything  before  them  took  thoee 
who  were  defending  the  breaches  in  the  rear, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  town.  This  was  the  most 
bloody  of  all  the  struggles  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  and  the  English  lost  6,000  men  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

Napier,  Pen.  War.;  Clinton,  Pm.  War, 

Bad^Tf  Thomas  {d,  1410),  was  a  tailor  or 
blacksmiu  of  Worcestershire,  and  the  first 
person  executed  under  the  statute  De  ffaretieo 
Comburendo,  for  denying  the  Real  Presence. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  present  at  his 
execution,  made  a  vain  attempt  to  save  him 
by  inducing  him  to  recant.  But  Badby 
remained  firm  to  his  convictions,  notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  and  promises  of  the 
prince. 

Walsifigham,  Hist,  ^nfl.;  Foae,  Ifartyr*. 

Bad^feSy  Royal,  are  distinguished  alike 
from  crests  and  coats  of  arms.  They  were 
intended  to  be  worn  on  helmets,  banners,  or 
caparisons,  as  well  as  on  the  breasts  of 
soldiers,  retainers,  and  attendants.  William 
II.'s  badge  is  said  to  have  been  an  eagle 
gazing  at  the  sun ;  that  of  Stephen  was  an 
ostri(£  plume.  Henry  II.  used  the  badge  of 
his  house,  the  planta  genista,  or  broom  plant, 
besides  the  carbuncle  and  a  sword  with'  an 
olive  branch.  Richard  I.  had  a  variety  of 
badges:  a  star  issuing  from  between  the 
horns  of  a  crescent ;  a  mailed  arm  holding  a 
broken  lance;  and  a  sun  on  two  anchors. 
John  seems  to  have  adopted  the  first  of  these 
as  his  special  badge,  and  Henry  III.  used 
the  same  device.  The  badge  ascribed  to 
Edward  I.  is  "a  rose  or,  stalked  proper,** 
while  Edward  II.,  in  token  of  his  descent 
from  the  kings  of  Castile,  used  a  castle. 
Edward  III.'s  badges  were  very  numerous ; 
amongst  them  were  rays  descending  from  a 
cloud,  the  stump  of  a  tree,  a  falcon,  an 
ostrich  feather,  and  a  sword  erect.  Richazd 
II.  likewise  had  a  variety  of  badges,  such  aa 
the  sun  in  its  splendour,  the  sun  behind  a 
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cloudy  and  m  white  hart.  By  Henry  IV. 
numeroiia  badges  and  devices  were,  employed, 
BQch  as  an  eagle  displayed,  a  fox's  tail,  a 
panther  crowned,  and  a  crescent.  Henry  V. 
bore  an  antelope,  a  swan,  and  a  beacon. 
Henry  VI.  also  used  the  antelope,  as  well  as 
the  feather.  The  Lancastrian  party,  how- 
eTor,  adopted  the  red  rose  as  their  emblem, 
in  opposition  to  the  white  rose  of  the 
Yorkisto.  Edward  IV.  had  numerous 
badges,  snch  as  a  black  bull,  a  white  wolf, 
and  a  fetterlock ;  but  the  moat  famous  badge 
of  the  House  of  York  was  the  sun  in  its 
splendour,  to  which  Shakespeare  alludes  at 
the  beginning  of  "Richard  UI.'*  This  king's 
peculiar  badge  was  a  falcon  with  a  woman's 
faos,  holding  a  white  rose.  In  memory  of 
the  finding  of  the  crown  in  a  hawthorn 
bosh  at  Bosworth  Field,  Henry  VII.  adopted 
a  crowned  hawthorn  bush  as  his  badge, 
besides  which  he  used  the  red  dragon  of 
Wales  and  a  white  greyhound,  which  last 
was  also  osed  by  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI. 
bore  the  sun  in  splendour.  The  general  badge 
of  the  House  of  Tudor  was  a  rose,  which 
Qneea  Mary  frequently  used,  besides  the 
pomegranate  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows.  Elizabeth 
also  used  the  rose,  as  well  as  the  falcon,  and 
James  I.  the  rose  and  the  Uiistle.  Since  this 
time  royal  badges  have  not  been  used,  but 
the  rose  has  come  to  be  considered  the  emblem 
of  England,  the  thistle  of  Scotland,  the  sham- 
rock of  Ireland,  and  the  harp  of  Wales. 


Mount  (Mons  Badonicus),  is  the 
name  of  the  place  where  King  Arthur  is  said 
to  have  defeated  the  Saxons  in  620.  Its 
position  is  unknown ;  one  school  of  historians 
identify  it  with  some  place  in  the  south  of 
England,  as  Badbury,  in  Dorsetshire;  an- 
other with  towns  in  the  district  between  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  as  Borden  Hill,  near  lin- 
lithgow.     [ABTHxra.] 

Bagtemond's  Boll  was  the  valuation  by 
Bocamnnd  de  Vied,  the  Papal  Commissioner, 
in  1276,  of  all  benefices  in  Scotland,  a  tenth 
of  the  revenues  of  which  were  to  be  devoted 
to  the  recoveiy  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  roll 
was  the  basis  on  which  ecclesiastical  taxation 
in  Scotland  rested  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Hefonnation. 


Thb  (or  LucATos),  consist  of 
a  nnmber  of  small  islands  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  lying  to  the  north-east  of 
Caba.  The  principal  islands  are  New  Frovi- 
danoe  (in  which  is  situated  Nassau,  the  capital), 
St.  Salvador  (the  first  land  sighted  by  C^lum- 
bofl  on  his  voyage  in  1492).  Great  Bahama, 
Long  Island,  and  Eleuthora.  Although  the 
Bahamas  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492, 
no  attempt  wan  made  to  colonise  them  until 
1629,  when  an  English  settlement  was  planted 
in  New  Providence.  In  1641  the  English 
were  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  but  re- 
turned again  in  1666,  and  held  the  islands 
until  they  were  compelled  to  retire  by  a  com- 


bined French  and  Spanish  attack  in  1703. 

For  some  years  after  this  the  Bahamas  were 

chiefly  resorted  to  by  buccaneers,  who  were, 

however,    extirpated    in    1718    by    Captain 

Rogers.    In  1781  the  islands  were  taken  by 

a    Spanish  force,  but  were    recaptured    by 

Colonel  Devereux,  and  finally  given  up  to 

England  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  1783. 

The   government,   which    is    representetive, 

is    vested    in    a    Grovemor,    an    Executive 

Council    of    nine    members,    a    Legislative 

Council    of    nine,    and    a     Representative 

Assembly  of  twenty-eight  members,  which 

meets  at  Nassau,  and  which  is  elected  by 

the  people  of  eleven  different  islands. 

B.  EdwMds,  Hift.  of  Vk»  IF«(  JtidiM;  B.  M. 
Kartin,  flifi.  <if  tJU  CpUmum;  Sir  £.  Gzsasy, 
jBritannte  JBmpirt. 

Bail  (Fr.  bailler,  to  hand  over,  deliver; 
or  Lat.  bajulare,  to  take  up  a  burden)  is  used 
in  English  common  law  to  denote  the  freeing 
of  accused  persons  from  imprisonment,  on 
security  being  accepted  that  they  will  appear 
to  stand  their  trial  Mainprize  has  much  the 
same  meaning  as  bail,  and  the  two  terms  are 
used  almost  promiscuously  in  the  old  law 
books.  By  the  common  law  all  oifences  were 
bailable  except  murder.  By  the  Stetute  of 
Westminster,  1276,  the  power  of  granting 
bail  in  cases  of  felony  and  treason  was 
teken  away.  Common  Bail  or  Bail  below 
was  often  required  for  the  release  of  persons 
charged  with  trifiing  offences;  but  the  bail 
was  entered  in  the  names  of  John  Doe  and 
Richaxd  Roe,  and  was  therefore  merely 
formal  This  was  abolished  by  2  Will  IV., 
c.  39.  By  7  Qeo.  IV.,  c.  64,  justices  of  the 
peace  might  release  persons  charged  with 
felony  if  the  evidence  were  not  such  as  to 
raise  a  strong  presumption  of  their  guilt. 
The  modem  practice  is  regulated  by  the  Act 
\b  and  16  Vict.,  c  76. 

Bailiffy  a  word  cognate  with  Fr.  bailli^ 
from  Old  Fr.  baiUer^  to  carry  or  govern,  and 
Low  Lat.  ballivuSf  or  bqjuluay  a  governor,  is  a 
person  who  is  entrusted  with  power  of  super- 
intendence by  a  superior.  The  term  was  in 
common  use  among  the  Normans  both  in 
France  and  in  Sicily,  and  accordingly,  after 
the  Conquest,  we  find  it  applied  loosely  to 
many  officials :  thus  the  sheriff  was  called  the 
king's  bailiff,  and  the  district  over  which  his 
jurisdiction  extended  was  called  his  baili- 
wick ;  BO  too  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief 
forester  in  Henry  I.'s  charter ;  the  keeper  of 
Dover  Castle  was  also  called  bailiff,  and  later 
on  the  word  is  used  of  elective  functionaries. 
The  burgesses  of  Colchester  could  elect  bailiffs 
in  tiie  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  under  Henry 
in.,  when  the  right  of  choosing  their  mayor 
was  taken  away  from  the  Londoners,  they  were 
allowed  to  elect  bailiffs  instead.  Gradually  the 
word  became  attached  to  definite  offices:  (1) 
The  jtretidinff  magietrate  of  a  town^  who  assumed 
the  functions  of  the  English  reeve,  called  m 
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mercantile  towns  port-reeve,  whose  Latin  title 
prepoiitus  was  applied  to  him — with  this 
essential  difference,  that  the  reeve  hefore  the 
Conquest  might  be,  and  in  the  old  free  towns 
frequently  was,  chosen  by  the  citizens,  while 
the  Norman  bailiff  was  almost  invariably 
appointed  by  the  lord — e.g.,  the  bailiff  of 
Beverley  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  His 
duties  were  to  preserve  the  king's  peace,  and 
to  preside  over  the  chief  court  of  the  town. 
Thus  in  Leicester  the  bailiff  was  the  con- 
stituting officer  of  the  portmanmote  until  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in 
Beverley  the  archbishop* s  bailiffs  held  the 
court  in  his  name  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
however,  the  mayor  had  supplanted  the 
bailiff  nearly  everywhere ;  the  summonses  of 
borough  members  to  a  national  council  are 
addressed  to  the  mayors  of  the  towns  more 
frequently  than  to  the  bailiffs,  and  in  cases 
where  both  are  mentioned  the  mayor  is  placed 
first.  Later  on,  the  citizens  of  Poole,  in  1371, 
were  allowed  to  call  their  chief  magistrate 
mayor  instead  of  prepoaitus.  Nevertheless, 
the  idea  of  the  bailiff  being  a  great  town 
official  still  lingered  on,  and  the  inquiries  of 
the  Corporation  Commissioners  in  1835 
showed  that  there  were  120  officers  of  this 
nature  in  the  corporate  towns.  [Rbevb.] 
(2)  The  bailiffe  of  the  liberty  and  the 
manor,  and  closely  connected  with  them  the 
bailiffe  of  the  royal  demesne,  were  officials  of 
higher  position  than  those  of  the  towns.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  the  latter  are  the 
baUivi  mei  mentioned  in  Magna  Charta  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  sheriffs,  and  they 
are  mentioned  as  officers  of  importance  in 
Henry  11. 's  Inquest  of  Sheriffs.  Before  the 
Conquest  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Courts  of 
the  Liberties,  which  were  jurisdictions  exempt 
from  that  of  the  hundred,  and  of  lands  held 
in  sac  and  soc,  which  corresponded  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  Norman  manor-system, 
was  the  reeve,  whose  subordinate  was  the 
bydel,  or  beadle.  The  bailiffs  of  the  liberty  or 
honour  and  of  the  manor,  represented  their 
lords  in  the  eourt-baron,  or  ancient  assembly, 
of  the  township  where  by-laws  were  made, 
in  the  eoUrt  customary,  where  the  business  of 
villanat^e  was  transacted,  and  in  the  court  leet, 
which  had  criminal  jurisdiction ;  in  the  great 
baronial  honours,  whoso  system  corresponded 
to  that  of  the  shire,  the  bailiff  attended  the 
8heriff*t  toum  or  court  for  the  view  of  frank- 
pledge. On  a  liberty  the  lord  and  the  bailiff, 
as  his  lord's  representative,  were  the  only  per- 
sons who  could  execute  the  kintr's  writ  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  sheriff  until  the  Statute  of 
Westminster  the  second  (1295),  when  it  was 
provided  that  if  the  bailiff  neglected  to 
execute  a  writ  within  the  liberty,  a  writ, 
with  a  clause  of  non  omittas,  should  be  issued 
authorising  the  sheriff  himself  to  enter  the 
liberty  and  execute  the  writ.  During  the 
reigns  of  the  Edwards,  and  subsequently,  the 


power  of  these  bailiffs  was  narrowly  watched. ; 
they  were  to  be  sworn  to  make  dutreas,  and 
punished  for  malicious  distress  by  fine  and 
treble  damage ;  to  truly  impanel  jurors,  and 
to  make  returns  by  indenture  between  them 
and  the  sheriffs.  They  could  not  arrest  with- 
out order  of  the  sheriff.  The  exclusive  juris- 
dictions of  the  liberties  still  exist  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  in  1844  the  power  of 
the  bailiffs  was  regulated  by  placing  their 
appointment  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  of  the 
courts,  i.e.,  the  county-clerk  or  under-sheriff 
before  whom  they  are  held,  and  subjecting  them 
to  severe  penalties  for  misdemeanour.  With 
the  decay  of  feudalism  the  bailiff  of  the  manor 
became  an  unimportant  functionary  who 
looked  after  his  lord's  interests  in  the  matter  of 
collecting  rents,  surveying  improvements,  &c 
(3)  The  bailiff  of  the  hundred  presided,  after 
the  Conquest,  in  the  smaller  court  of  the 
hundred,  the  chief  business  of  which  was  to 
settle  disputes  about  small  debts.  He  repre- 
sented the  king's  interest,  and  was  probably 
the  same  as  the  gerefa,  or  reeve  of  the  hundred, 
of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  Ethel- 
red.  He  was  supposed  to  execute  aU  pro- 
cess directed  to  the  sheriff,  to  collect  the 
king's  fines  and  fee-farm  rents,  and  to  attend 
the  judges  of  assize  and  gaol-delivery.  From 
Bracton  we  learn  that  another  of  his  duties 
was  to  select  four  knights  of  the  hundred,  who 
were  in  turn  to  choose  the  jury  of  inquisition. 
These  jurisdictions  of  the  hundreds  fell,  under 
the  Norman  kings,  into  the  hands  of  great 
landowners,  in  which  case  the  bailiff  was 
appointed  by  the  lord,  and  presided  in  the 
manorial  courts  as  well  as  the  hundred- 
court.  The  functions  of  the  bailiff  of  the 
hundred  were,  therefore,  gradually  absorbed 
by  the  bailiff  of  the  manor  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  improved  machinery 
of  the  county  courts,  which,  in  the  days  of 
Henry  III.,  began  to  obtain  in  England. 
These  functions  were  also,  to  a  certain  extent, 
represented  in  later  times  by  (4)  the  sheriffs 
bailiff,  who  is,  however,  mentioned  as  early  as 
1170  in  Henry  II.'s  Inquest  of  Sheriffs.  The 
office  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  constitutional 
importance ;  bailiffs  executed  writs  and  made 
arrests  within  the  sheriff's  bailiwick,  and  they 
were  usually  bound,  in  an  obligation  to  the 
sheriff,  for  the  due  execution  of  their  offices, 
whence  they  were  called  bound  bailiffs  (vul- 
garly corrupted  into  bt*m  bailiffs).  Special 
bailiffs  may  also  be  nominated  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  suitor  in  a  case,  and  approved 
by  the  sheriff,  for  a  particular  occasion.  Their 
persons  were  protected,  and  severe  penalties 
laid  on  them  for  misdemeanour  by  the 
Inferior  Courts  Act  (1844). 

Mereweatber  and  Stephens,  ISi^.  «f  BoroughM 
and  Municipal  Corporottoiu ;  Stnbbs,  CoiUt. 
Hiflt..  and  SeUet  Charters;  JLtkinjmn,  Shtrifft; 
Knight,  Political  Cyclopafdia.  [L.  C.  S.] 

Bailiwick  signifies  either  a  county  in 
which  the  sheriff  as  bailiff  of  the  king  exer- 
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dses  juriadiction,  or  the  liberty  or  iranchise 
of  8ome  lord,  "  who  has  an  exclusive  author- 
ity within  its  limits  to  act  as  the  sheriff  does 
in  the  county.**     [Bailipp.] 


Ip  Robert  {b.  1699,  d.  1662),  minister 
of  Kilwinning,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  a  voluminous  writer.  He 
was  one  of  ihe  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, and  in  March,  1649,  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  to  Charles  II.  at  the 
Hague. 


^  Sir  David  {b.  1768,rf.  1829),  entered 
the  army  in  1772,  and  in  1776  obtained  a  com- 
pany in  a  new  regiment,  raised  by  Lord  Mac- 
It^od,  and  destined  for  India.  Ho  arrived  at 
Madras  in  Jan.,  1780,  and  shortly  afterwards 
had  active  employment  made  for  him  by  the 
irruption  of  Hyder  Ali  into  the  Camatic. 
^\lllle  proceeding  with  his  regiment,  under 
Colonel  BaiUie,  to  join  Sir  Hector  Munroe,  he 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  which  had  been  set  for 
the  detachment.  Baird,  wounded  in  four 
places,  remained  a  prisoner  till  he  was  released 
in  July,  1784.  In  1789  he  went  on  leave  to 
Kngland,  but  returned  two  years  later  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regiment.  After 
this  he  was  continually  employed  in  some 
active  service  in  India,  being  present  at  the 
6iege  of  Pondicherry  in  1793,  and  leading  the 
storming  party  at  Seringapatam  in  1799. 
In  1800  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  where  he  acted  in  con- 
junction with  the  aimy  which  Abercromby 
had  commanded.  Taking  umbrage  at 
Wellesley's  promotion,  Baird  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1803,  and  two  years  later  was  des- 
patched to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he 
Tt'duced  and  formed  into  a  colony.  On  his 
return  to  England  in  1807,  he  was  sent  under 
Lord  Oathcart  to  Denmark,  and  was  twice 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen.  He 
had  no  sooner  returned  from  that  expedition 
than  he  was  despatched  with  10,000  ^oops  to 
ivinforce  Sir  John  Moore.  Having  effected 
a  junction.  Sir  David  shared  in  all  the  hard- 
filups  of  the  dreadful  retreat,  and  finally 
rendered  excellent  service  as  second  in  com- 
mand at  Corunnai,  where  he  lost  his  left  arm. 

Chambers,  Biog.  JHet.  of  SooUmmi;   Napier, 
P«n.  War. 

Bl^a6  SaOy  the  son  of  Hagoba,  became, 
on  the  death  of  Madhao  Rao  II.  in  1796, 
the  natural  heir  to  the  office  of  Peishwa. 
C>n  acceding  to  office,  Lord  Wellesley  made 
it  bis  great  object  to  conclude  a  subsidiary 
alliance  with  Bajee  Bao.  The  march  of 
Holkar  on  Poonah  (1801)  so  alarmed  the 
Peishwa  that  he  began  to  treat,  while  the 
total  defeat  of  his  own  and  Scindiah's  troops 
at  ihe  battle  of  Poonah,  Oct.  25,  1802,  drove 
him  to  the  English  residency,  and  from 
thence  to  the  coast,  where,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, he  was  transported  by  an  English  ship 
to  Bassein     He  was  now  eager  for  the  English 


alliance,  and  on  Dec.  31,  1802,  the  memor- 
able Treaty  of  Bassein  was  concluded.  The 
Peishwa  himself,  however,  repented  of  the 
treaty  as  soon  as  he  had  affixed  his  seal 
to  it,  and  commenced  a  series  of  intrigues 
with  Scindiah  and  the  Bhonslah  to  render  it 
ineffectual  The  treaty,  however,  had  effec- 
tually curbed  his  power,  and  the  victories  of 
the  English  in  the  war  which  followed  set 
a  seal  to  this  by  completely  breaking  up  the 
Mahratta  Confederacy.  Under  the  rule  of 
Sir  George  Barlow,  Bajee  Kao  made  a  vain 
attempt  (1806)  to  reassert  his  lost  power. 
The  I'eishwa,  however,  waited  anxiously  for  a 
chance  of  revenge  on  the  English.  A  general 
confederacy  of  Mahrattas  and  Pindarries  was 
organised  against  the  English  in  1815.  The 
next  year  Bajee  Kao*s  attitude  became  more 
hostile,  and  he  began  to  intrigue  with  Scin- 
diah.  Ameer  Khan,  and  Holkar,  and 
assembled  a  large  body  of  troops  near  his 
capital.  A  British  force  was  ordered  up  to 
Poonah,  and  the  Peishwa  was  compelled  to 
accept  the  treaty  of  June  5th,  1817,  which 
bound  him  to  dismiss  his  mischievous  minis- 
ter Trimbukjee,  the  gfreat  opponent  of  the 
British;  to  renounce  the  formal  headship 
of  the  Mahrattas  for  ever;  to  dismiss  hU 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  refer  all  communi- 
cations ^m  foreign  states  to  the  Company's 
government.  Bajee  Bao  had  no  sooner 
signed  this  treaty  than  he  proceeded  to 
hasten  his  intrigues,  and,  in  the  full  assurance 
of  powerful  support,  he  plunged  into  hosti- 
lities Nov.  5,  1817.  The  defeat  of  Kirkee 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  Poonah  and  the  retreat  of  the  Peishwa. 
He  was  again  severely  defeated,  by  General 
Smith,  at  Rorgaom,  on  Jan.  1,  1818,  and  at 
Ashtee,  soon  after  which  battle  he  was  forced 
to  surrender.  He  was  taken  to  Bithoor, 
sixteen  miles  from  Cawnpore,  where  he  re- 
ceived an  annuity  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1853,  leaving 
an  adopted  son.  Nana  Sahib. 

WeUeslej,  Despatehea ;  Grant  Duff,  Htct.  of  the 
Mahraitatt;  Malcolm,  PoJU.  Hut.  of  India;  Mill, 
Hut,  of  India, 

BaladavayTHE  Battle  of  (Oct.  25, 1854), 
during  the  Crimean  War,  was  brought  on  by 
the  Russian  general,  Prince  Mentschikoff, 
who  moved  a  body  of  30,000  men  on  Bala- 
clava, hoping  to  get  possession  of  the  harbour, 
and  to  cut  the  allies  off  from  their  supplies. 
The  Russians  first  attacked  the  redoubts 
in  the  valley  of  Kadikoi,  defended  by 
the  Turks,  who  fled  almost  immediately. 
The  Russian  cavalry  then  advanced  towards 
Balaclava,  but  were  checked  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbeirs  Highland  Brigade,  and  by  the 
Heavy  Brigade  of  cavalry.  The  charge 
of  the  Heavy  Brigade  was  a  peculiarly 
brilliant  piece  of  cavalry  fighting.  The 
Russians,  though  more  than  twice  as  nu- 
merous as  their  opponents,  were  driven  back 
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in  confusion.    The  main  body  of  the  EngUah 
and  French   now  came  into  action,  and  the 
fighting  about  the  captured  redoubts  began  to 
thicken.     Lord  Raglan,  thinking  the  enemy 
were  retiring  with  the  guns  from  one  of  the 
redoubts,  sent  orders  to  Lord  Lucan,  in  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry,  to  follow  and  harass 
their  retreat.      But  by  the  time  the  Light 
Brigade  was  prepared  to  carry  out  the  order 
the  broken  Russian  cavalry  had  re-formed, 
and    the    main    body    of    Liprandi*8    eorpn 
d*armie   had    advanced    and  formed  at  the 
bottom    of    the    valley.       Notwithstanding, 
Lord  Lucan — "from  some  misconception  of 
the  order  given,"  as  Lord  Raj?lan's  despatch 
said,  and  of  the  verbal  instructions  of  Captain 
Nolan,  the  aide-de-camp— **  considered  that 
he  was  bound  to  attack  at  all  hazards,"  and, 
in  spite  of  Lord  Cardigan's  remonstrance, 
insisted  that  the  charge  should  be  carried 
out.     Accordingly,  the  Light  Brigade  (con- 
sisting of  the  5th  and  11th  Hussars  and  the 
17th   Lancers),  in  all  673  men,  commanded 
by  Lord  Cardigan,  rode  down  upon  the  whole 
Russian  army.      They  broke  their  way  right 
through  the   enemy's  lines,  and    struggled 
back  again  through  the  valley,  in  which  the 
Russian  guns  played  on  them   from  front, 
flank,  and  rear  as  they  rode,  with  the  loss 
of  113  killed,  134  wounded,  and  15  prisoners. 
Except  for  some  desultory  cannonading,  this 
ended  the   battle.      The   Russians  had  not 
effected  their  object,  but  they  kept  possession 
of  the  ground  they  had  won  in  the  valley,  so 
that  the  victory  may  be  said  to  have  been 
indecisive. 

For  an  elaborate  deaoriptioii  ani  a  full  discns- 
fiion  of  the  questions  connected  with  the  gallant, 
but  CQlpably  leckless,  "  Charge  of  the  Six  Hnn- 
drad,"  M«  Kinglake,  irwnaMm  of  the  Crimea. 

Balance  of  Power  may  be  defined  as 
the  existence  of  such  a  connection  and  such 
relations  of  power  among  a  majority  of 
neighbouring  states,  that  no  one  of  them  can 
endanger  the  independence  or  the  rights  of 
any  other  state  without  effectual  resistance, 
and  without  danger  to  itself.  The  term 
seems  to  have  come  into  existence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Due  de  Rohan^s  work,  Trutina  Statuum 
£uropaf  was  published  in  1645.  The  first 
attempt  towards  establishing  a  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  was  probably  that  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Sully,  which  dates  from  1603.  Their 
idea  was  to  create  a  confederation  in  Europe 
under  the  title  of  the  "R^publique  tres 
chretienne."  It  was  to  contain  fifteen  states : 
five  elective  monarchies — the  Pope,  the  Em- 
peror (the  ancient  freedom  of  election  being 
restored,  with  a  provision  that  no  two  suc- 
cessive Emperors  were  to  be  chosen  from  the 
same  house),  the  Kings  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Bohemia;  six  hereditary  monarchies — 
those  of  France,  Spain,  England,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Lombardy,  the  last  a  new  king- 
dom created  for  the  Duke  of  Savoy;   four 


republics —  HoUand,  Venice,  a  republic  con- 
taining (Jenoa,  Florence,  and  Central  Italy, 
and  Switserland,  which  waa  to  be  considerably 
enlarged.    Each  of  these  states  was  to  have  its 
limits  so  well  defined  that  it  could  not  exceed 
them  without  being  attacked  b^  all  the  rest. 
There  was  to  be  liberty  of  conscience — Roman 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists  were  to 
be  on  an  equality ;  thei*e  was  to  be  a  general 
federal  council,  to  keep  peace  at  home,  and  to 
make    war    upon   the    infidel.      {Se$  Sully, 
(Economiea  Boyale$  in  Petitot's  Collection  of 
Memoirs.)     The  plan  of  Henry  IV.  came  to 
nothing,  and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648) 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the 
modem  political  system  of  Europe.      It  es- 
tablished a  modus  vivendi  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants;  recognised  the  Republics  of 
Switzerland  and    the    United  Netherlands; 
placed  the  German  Empire  on  a  firmer  foot- 
ing;   and    raised    a    bulwark    against   the 
ambition    of    the  house    of    Austria.      The 
second    great    settlement  was    that   of    the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  which  put  an  end 
to  the  war  of  rivalry  between  France  and 
Austria  for  the  throne  of  Spain.     Since  the 
Peace    of    Westphalia    the    equilibrium    of 
Europe  had  been  more  seriously  threatened 
by  the  house  of  Bourbon  than  by  the  honse 
of  Hapsburg;    but  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
gave   Spain    to   a   younger   branch  of    the 
Bourbon  line.     England  was  the  principal 
power  in  the  negotiation,  whereas  she  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 
The  third  great  settlement  of  Europe  was  ia 
the  Peace   of  Vienna  in   1816.      This  was 
designed  to  restore  to  Europe  the  tranquillity 
which  had  been  broken  by  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  of  Napoleon.      Ita 
arrangements  were  based  on  calculations  of 
the  balance  of  power,  but  many  of  them  have 
been  falsified  by  events.    The  theory  of  the 
balance  of  power  may  at  one  time  have  been 
defensible,   but  it   has  often  given  rise  to 
spoliations  and  violations  of  justice.      It  is 
impossible  to  restrain  every  stete  within  the 
limits  which  once  sufiicod  for  it.    The  growth 
of  wealth,  of  population,  of  colonisation,  the 
inevitable  facts  of  annexation  and  conquest, 
are  witnessed    in    all    ages    of    the    world. 
Peace  is  destroyed  if  each  of  these  incre- 
ments is  held  to  justify  a  similar  addition  to 
neighbouring  states.    *The  law  of  progress 
determines  the  shifting  of  the  balance;    but 
there  is  no  reason  why  each  of  these  changef* 
should  be   the  signal  for  a  European  vrar. 
The  modem  law  of  nations  depends  rather  on 
securing  the  equality  of  all  states,  great  and 
small,  before  the  law,  and  the  protection  of 
the  weak  against  the  violence  of  the  strong. 
The  growth  of  one  state  in  power  and  pros- 
perity is  not  necessarily  a  danger  to  the  rest. 
It  may  even  be  sometimes  regarded  ss  an 
additional  guarantee  for  peace. 

Besides  the  works  of  Snlly  and  the  Due  de 
Bohan  mentioned  above,  m<  Hume,  JEsMya,  li. 
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7:  and  the  irtamdard  works  on  Intenmtioinl 
Law.  asp.  Wheaton,  Hwt.  <tf  tH«  Law  ot  NaUont ; 
and  Blnntschli,  Droit  InUmat.  CodUU. 

[O.  B.] 

Baldoek,  Bobbbt  [d.  1327),  was  Chan- 
cellor of  £iifflan(l  from  1323  to  1326.  He 
was  one  of  Edward  II.*8  chief  Bupporten,  and 
shared  with  the  Despensers  the  hatred  of  the 
baronage.  Soon  after  his  appointment  a 
conspiracy  waa  formed  to  murder  him,  and, 
thongh  this  failed,  his  tenure  of  office  was  a 
tnmbled  one.  In  1326,  on  the  landing  of 
Queen  Isabella,  he  6ed  with  the  king  and  the 
Despensers  into  Wales,  where  he  was  seized 
and  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford's  palace 
in  London.  Hence,  by  the  connirance  of  his 
enemies,  he  was  dragged  by  the  mob,  and, 
after  much  ill-usage,  thrust  into  Newgate, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  died  from  the 
injuries  he  had  sustained. 


ky  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1185 — 1190),  bom  at  Exeter,  was  educated 
at  Ford  Abbey.  He  became  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester in  1180,  and  in  1184,  despite  the 
claims  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury  to  elect, 
was  chosen  by  the  bishops  of  the  province 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  preached 
the  second  crusade  in  England,  and  himself 
took  the  Cross.  He  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Acre,  where  he  died  of  a  fever. 


I,  JoHir  (d.  1495,  d.  1563),  one  of  the 

most  zealous  of  the  Reformers  under  Henry 

vllL,  was  made  Bishop  of  Ossory  by  Edward 

VT.,  1552.   He  was  compelled  to  leave  England 

during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  took  refuge  at 

Basle,    but    returned    on    the    accession   of 

Elizabeth,    and    was    made    Prebendary    of 

Canterbory.     Bale  was  a  voluminous  writer, 

and  wrote,  besides  several   miracle-plays,  a 

work  of  British  biography,  entitled  Illustrium 

Ma/oris  Britannue  Seriptorum  CataloguM^  which 

extends  from  Japhet  to  1549.     In  his  contro- 

rersial  works  he  is  violent  and  abusive,  so 

that  Mr.  Froude  has  called  him  "a  foul- 

uioothed  ruffian ; "  but  he  seems  to  have  been 

an  honest,  if  too  zealous,  Reformer. 

A  selection  from  Bale's  Work*  waa  pobllahed 
hf  the  Parker  Sodetj  in  1840.  The  fullest  ao- 
eoant  of  him  is  given  in  Cooper,  Aihmia  Canich. 


,,„ J.  John  (of  Burley),  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Hackston,  his  brother-in-law,  and 
John  Henderson,  murdered  Archbishop  Sharp, 
1674.  He  made  his  eecape  after  the  murder, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Drumdog 
(q.T.). 

Boliolf  The  Family  ov,  was  one  of  the 

wealthiest  in  Normandy,  being  possessed  of 

the  lands  of  Nyvelle  and  Bailleul ;  the  house 

al0O  acquired  considerable  estates  in  the  north 

c^   England   after  the    Conquest,  and  held 

Ilaroourt  and  Barnard  Castles.    Its  members, 

loicfa  as  Bernard  and  Henry  de  Baliol,  are 

foand  taking  an  active  part  on  the  side  of 

Kn  gland  in  all  the  Border  wars.  John  de  Baliol 

hawing  mairied  Devorgnilla  (a  daughter  of 


Allan  of  Galloway,  and  Margaret,  daughter 
of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon),  transmitted 
to  his  son,  John  Baliol,  a  claim  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  1291. 

Baliolff  John  db,  one  of  the  regents  of 
Scotland  during  the  minority  of  Alexander 
III.,  was  deprived  of  his  office  by  the 
English  party,  1266.  He  was  Lord  of  NyveUe 
in  Normandy,  and  of  Barnard  Castle. 

Balioly  Jo^N,  Lord  of  Gkilloway,  was  the 
son  of  John  de  Baliol,  regent  of  Scotland, 
and  Devorguilla,  granddaughter  of  David 
of  Huntingdon,  from  whom  he  derived  his 
claim  to  the  Scottish  throne.  On  the 
death  of  the  Maid  of  Korwa^  in  1290,  and 
the  consequent  failure  of  heirs  to  Alexan- 
der III.,  Baliol,  in  conjunction  with  Robert 
Bruce,  John  de  Hastmgs,  and  a  host  of 
minor  competitors,  laid  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland.  Together  with  other  Scotch 
nobles,  he  was  summoned  by  Edward  I. 
to  a  conference  at  Brigham,  1291,  where  the 
succession  to  the  Scotch  throne  was  to  be 
settled.  At  this  meeting  forty  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  Bab'ol,  forty  by  Bruce,  and 
twenty-four  by  Edward,  to  report  on  the 
claims  of  the  competitors;  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  June,  1292,  when  the 
arbitera  announced  that  as  Baliol  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  elder  daughter  of  David  his 
claims  were  .preferable  to  those  of  Bruce. 
Baliol  was  accordingly  declared  King  of 
Scotland  by  Edward,  and  did  homage  to  him 
as  his  liegeman,  Nov.  20,  1292 ;  he  was 
crowned  at  Scone  ten  days  afterwards,  and 
renewed  his  homage  to  Edward,  Dec.  26,  at 
Newcastle.  Edwiuxi  soon  began  to  exact  the 
rights  of  an  overlord,  encouraging  appeals  to 
his  own  courts  from  those  of  Baliol ;  on  the 
appeal  of  Macdufi  of  Fife,  the  Scotch  king  was 
summoned  to  appear  in  London,  and,  though 
he  disobeyed  this  summons,  he  went  to  the 
English  court  on  the  appeal  of  Sir  William 
Douglas  in  1293.  Little  by  little  Scotch 
feeling  against  the  action  of  the  English  king 
was  arouse^ ;  in  Oct.,  1295,  Baliol,  urged  by 
public  feeling  in  the  country,  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Philip  of  France,  and  in  March 
of  the  following  year  invaded  England, 
laying  waste  the  northern  counties,  and 
also  sent  a  document  renouncing  his  allegiance 
to  the  English  king.  Edward  at  once 
marched  northwards  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  and  took  Berwick,  Dunbar,  and  Edin- 
burgh. On  July  10,  1296,  Baliol,  seeing  that 
further  resistance  was  useless,  made  his  sub- 
mission at  Montrose,  renouncing  to  his 
liege  lord  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Edward 
ordered  his  imprisonment  in  England  for  a 
short  time,  after  which  he  was  permitted  to 
retire  to  his  lands  of  Bailleul  in  France. 

Bishanger,  CkrontcU  (Camden  See.);  SeoH- 
ehronieon:  Sir  F.  PalgraTe,  BocwmwU  and 
RBcorAB  tUtM^rotiw  of  tfic  Hist,  qf  Sootland,  In- 
trod.,  liv.,  he,',  Cknm.  Jf<ma»t.  Sonet,  illbon. 
(B.8.).  vol.  iii. 
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iiolf  Edward,  the  son  of  King  John 
Baliol,  was  in  1324  brought  over  to  England 
from  the  court  of  France,  and,  on  the  death 
of  Bruce  in  1328,  secretly  encouraged  by  the 
English  government,  and  joined  by  the 
*' disinherited  barons,"  he  put  forward  his 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  through 
hereditary  succession  (although  his  father  had 
resigned  all  connection  with  the  kingdom). 
In  1332  he  landed  with  an  army  in  Fifeshire, 
and  won  the  battle  of  Duplin ;  shortly  after- 
wards he  successfully  held  Perth  against  a 
besieging  army,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone, 
Sept.,  1332.  His  first  act  was  to  render 
homage  to  Edward,  who  at  once  sent  an 
armv  to  assist  him,  but  the  national  party 
gradually  gathered  strength,  and  Baliol  found 
himself  compelled  to  retire  to  the  English 
court  after  a  defeat  at  Annan.  Having 
obtained  the  aid  of  some  English  barons,  he 
returned  to  Scothuid,  where  he  met  with  a 
few  successes  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country;  in  1338  he  went  to  reside  in 
England,  where  he  remained  for  some  time ; 
in  1346  he  ravaged  the  Lothians  with  an 
English  army,  but  gained  little  advantage ; 
iu  135C  he  resigned  absolutely  his  claims  to 
the  crown  and  kingdom  to  Edward  III. 

Dalrymple,  AnnaU  of  Scot.;  Burton,  Hitt.ofScot. 

Ball,  John  (d.  1381),  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Peasant  Revolt  [Cade's  Rebellion],  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  Wiclif  s  '*  Poor  Priests," 
and  at  all  events  he  preached  doctrines  very 
similar  to  theirs.  He  had  been  notorious  as  a 
wild  fanatic  for  many  years,  and  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
Maidstone  gaol,  whence  he  was  released  by  the 
insurgents,  to  whom  he  preached  a  famous 
sermon  on  Blackheath  full  of  socialistic 
doctrine.  He  took  for  his  text  the  popular 
distich — 

**  When  Adam  dalf  and  Ev^  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  " 

On  the  suppression   of   the  revolt  he  was 
seized  and  executed. 

Ballads  are  of  great  historical  ynportance, 
for  they  were  the  literature  of  the  people, 
and  give  indications,  which  can  be  obtained 
nowhere  else,  of  the  popular  feeling  in 
stirring  times.  They  were  numerous  in 
the  old  English  days,  and  were  sung  in  the 
thegn's  hall  and  in  the  churl's  cottage.  Some 
specimens,  chief  of  which  is  the  song  of  the 
llattle  of  Brunanburh,  were  so  popular  that 
they  were  embodied  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle.  After  the  Conquest,  the  songs  of 
the  people  no  longer  circulated  amongst  the 
Norman  barons.  Not  till  barons  and  people 
were  united  in  the  attempt  to  assert  their 
common  liberties  did  a  ballad  literature  arise 
which  breathes  the  spirit  of  all  classes.  In 
the  reign  of  John,  we  again  find  political 
songs,  and  in  the  times  of  the  Barons*  War 
they  were  numerous.  There  are  French 
baUadfl  which  were  sung  in  the  barons'  halls, 


Latin  ballads  which  were  current  among  the 
educated  class,  and  rude  but  spirited  English 
ballads  which  were  sung  by  the  people.  Chief 
in  importance  amongst  these  is  a  Latin  *'  Song 
of  the  Battle  of  Lewes  "  (Wright,  "  PoUtical 
Songs,"  p.  72),  which  is  a  remarkable  assertion 
of  constitutional  principles,  and  might  have 
been  written  by  a  Whig  in  1688.  The  reign 
of  Edward  I.  awakened  a  national  spirit, 
which  found  its  expression  in  national  and 
martial  songs,  accompanied  by  others  which 
grumble  at  oppression.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  the  latter  kind  prevail,  while 
under  Edward  III.  the  balance  is  restored  by 
the  patriotism  kindled  by  the  French  war. 
The  number  of  English  songs  becomes 
greater:  the  French  and  Latin  sink  into 
the  background.  The  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  saw  the  English  songs  disappear, 
and  the  others  became  less  spirited.  The 
national  impulse  was  spent,  and  the  problems 
of  the  succeeding  period  awakened  no  popular 
expression.  Ballads  gradually  ceased  to  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  polities,  and  were  con- 
cerned with  chivalry  and  romance.  They 
satisfied  the  popular  desire  for  adventure,  but 
did  not  deal  with  current  events.  The  min- 
strel  became  a  recognised  personage,  and  was 
generally  said  to  come  from  '*  the  north  coun- 
trie,"  the  land  where  border-raids  still'  kept 
alive  the  adventurous  spirit.  The  ballads  of 
Chevy  Chase,  Edom  o'  Grordon,  and  Adam 
Bell,  all  show  their  northern  origin.  It  is  of 
them  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  wrotq,  **  I  never 
heard  the  old  songs  that  I  found  not  mv 
heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet.  * 
During  the  Reformation  period  ballads  dealt 
with  polemical  topics,  often  in  a  coarse  and 
irreverent  manner.  However,  the  influeno<< 
of  ballads  naturally  declined  before  the  growth 
of  other  forms  of  literature.  The  stage  and 
the  pamphlet  afforded  other  means  of  ex- 
pressing popular  opinion.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  Stuarts  and  the  Parliament  did  not 
give  rise  to  much  ballad  literature.  But  the 
impopularity  of  James  II.  was  stmg  and 
whistled  all  over  England  in  Wharton's 
"  Lillibullero."  A  vein  of  very  beautiful 
ballad-poetry  was  struck  in  Scotland  by  the 
Jacobite  risings  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  Ireland  also  ballads  survive  to  the  present 
day  as  a  political  power.  The  songs  writt-en 
for  the  Nation  newspaper,  collected  under 
the  name  of  "The  Spirit  of  the  Nation,*' 
deserve  their  popularity  by  their  poetical 
merits.  At  the  present  day  there  are  nu- 
merous collections  of  old  ballads;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  their  date,  and,  in  maay 
cases,  their  genuineness. 

Wright,  Political  8o>ng9  (Camden  8oe.)  ; 
Politieal  Poema  (Rolls  Series) ;  Kitson,  jinetfrnt 
Popular  Poetry;  ScottUh  Sonan;  £n^li9h  Strngm  ; 
Percy,  Reliqvt*  of  Aincient  Bnyluh  Poetry ;  Scott^ 
Minatrelsy  of  the  Scottish  £ord«r«.      [M.  C] 

Ballard,  John,  or  Fortbscub  {d.  1686) , 
a  Jesuit  priest  of  Bheima^  and  the  original 
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iiutigitor  of  the  Babing^n  plot  (q.v.)f 
land^  in  England  (1585),  having  previoualy 
ubUined  the  sanction  of  the  rope  to  the 
queen's  muzder.  He  made  a  tour  of  the  north 
and  west  of  England,  and  subsequently  re- 
jiorted  to  Mendoza,  who  had  been  ambassador 
at  Elisabeth's  court,  that  the  death  of  the 
queen  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  an  in- 
Nirrection.  In  1586  Ballard  returned  to 
England,  and  was  in  close  communication 
with  Batungton.  On  Aug.  4,  1686,  he  was 
arrested,  and  executed  at  Tyburn  in  the  fol- 
lowing month. 

Balliiuuiiiicky  Suhrbndbr  or  the 
Fewch  at  (Sept.  8, 1798).  The  French  force 
under  General  Humbert,  which  had  landed  at 
Killak  and  routed  the  troops  sent  against  them 
at  Gaiftlebar,  found  their  way  to  Longford 
krred  by  a  large  force  under  Lord  Comwallis, 
while  General  Lake  with  fresh  troops  was 
di9d  behind,  so  that  Humbert  had  no  alter- 
natiTe  but  to  surrender.  Eight  hundred 
French,  and  1,500  Irish  surrendered.  Many 
of  the  latter  were  at  once  hanged. 

Ballot,  VoTB  BY.    The  ballot  is  properly 

a  mode  of  Yoting  in  which  litUe  balls  are 

Q«d,  bat  it  is  employed  to  signify  any  kind 

of  ncret  Toting.       The  vote  by  ballot  for 

membets  of  Paruament  appears  to  have  been 

fint  proposed  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 

In  1710,  a  Bill  authorising  vote  by  ballot 

paaaad  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the 

Lvda.     Daring   the  agitation   for    Parlia- 

Dtntary  reform,  which  resulted  in  the  Reform 

Bin  of  1832,  it  was  not  lost  sight  of  as  a 

Kmedy  for  bribery ;  and  some  disappointment 

*v  felt,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Reform 

Bin  by  Lord  J.   Russell,  that  provisions  for 

Kcret  voting  were  not  contained  in  it.    It 

*u  replied  that  the  reason  why  a  ballot 

claoBe  was  not  introduced  into  the  Bill,  was 

><eaiue  it  was  desirable  that  the  two  questions 

>imild  be  kept  distinct.    When  it  was  found 

^t  the  ministry  did  not   intend  to   follow 

^  Reform  Act  by  a  Ballot  Act,  the  matter 

*u  taken  up  by  independent  members  of  the 

liberal  part^.     Mr.  George  Grote  made  his 

2im  motion  m  favour  of  the  ballot  on  April  26, 

I^^3.    He  repeated  it  every  year  till  1839,  on 

^^  occasion  the  ayes  were  216,  the  noes  333. 

J^-  6rote*B  place  in  moving  the  adoption  of 

Ae  ballot  was  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Berkeley, 

vhoin  1851  carried  his  motion  in  spite  of 

^  opposition  of  Lord  J.  Russell  and  the 

Rorernment    by    a    majority    of    fifty-one. 

"  *aa,  however,  rejected  on  several  subse- 

iwnt  occasions.     Vote  by  ballot  was  one  of 

thepomta  of  the  People's  Charter,  and  per- 

°*^  the  one  to  which  the  greatest  importance 

•a«  Attached.       It    was    advocated   on  the 

RTOund  of  its  being  the  only  efficient  safe- 

^^»id  against  bribery  and  intimidation ;    it 

J^  opposed  on  the  g^und  of  the  safeguard 

'^mg  itaelf  founded  on  falsehoods,  and  the 

FTobatality  of  a  man  promising  to  vote  in  one 


way  and  voting  in  another.  The  revelations 
made  before  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  convinced  many  states- 
men, Mr.  Gladstone  among  others,  that  the 
step  could  not  be  long  delayed.  This 
committee  reported,  in  1869,  that  the  ballot 
presented  many  advantages — ^that  it  would 
put  an  end*  to  some  of  the  evils  in  our 
electoral  system,  and  that  it  would  tend  to 
mitigate  rather  than  to  aggravate  those  which 
it  would  not  entirely  remove.  In  1871,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  in  the  Queen's  Speech, 
and  a  Bill  was  introduced.  It  passed  the 
Commons,  but  was  rejected  bv  the  Lords  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  brouglit  before  them 
too  late  in  the  session.  It  was  introduced 
again  in  1872,  and  passed  the  Commons,  but 
an  amendment  was  introduced  in  the  Lords 
making  secret  voting  optional.  This  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  accept,  and 
after  a  struggle  the  Lords  yielded  the  point. 
With  the  establishment  of  secret  voting,  public 
nominations  of  the  candidates  and  pubUc  de- 
clarations of  the  poll,  which  had  frequently 
been  occasions  of  serious  disorder  ^d  rioting, 
were  abolished. 

B0pcrt$  of  StiUct  CommUtt€  of  Soum  of  Commont 
<m  tarliavMntary  and  Jfimioipai  EuttUm*,  1989 
and  1870.  [Q,  B.] 

Ballymora.  The  Battle  of  (June  3, 
1798),  was  fought  during  the  Irish  Rebellion 
between  Colonel  Walpole  and  Father  Murphy. 
The  former,  marching  carelessly  towards 
Enniscorthy  with  some  500  royal  troops,  was 
surprised  in  a  defile  by  a  body  of  insurgents 
unoer  Father  Murphy.  Colonel  Walpole  fell 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  his  force,  and 
his  g^uns  were  captured. 

BalmerinOp  AjithvrElfhix8tone,Lord 
{b.  1688,  d,  1746),  was  a  noted  Jacobite.  He 
early  entered  the  army,  and  held  command  of 
a  company  of  foot  in  Lord  Shannon's  regi- 
ment under  Queen  Anne;  but  on  the 
accession  of  George  I.  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission, l^phinstone  took  part  in  the 
Jacobite  rebellion  of  1716,  and  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Sherifimuir.  He  escaped  to  France 
and  served  in  the  French  army  until  1733. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  repair  to  the 
Young  Pretender's  standard  in  1746,  and  at 
once  became  colonel,  and  captain,  of  the 
second  troop  of  Charles  Edward's  life-guards. 
Early  in  1746  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Bal- 
merino  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  Taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Culloden  he  was 
tried  for  high  treason  before  the  Lord  High 
Steward's  Court  in  Westminster  Hall,  found 
guilty,  and  executed.  He  maintained  his 
principles  to  the  end,  and  his  last  words  were, 
**  God  bless  King  James." 

Sootf  Kagaitm*  ;  Walpole  Memoirs  ;  Stanhope, 
Hwt.  o/fiii0. ;  Burton,  Hiat.  of  Sooiland. 

Balnavis,  Henrt,  of  HalhiU  {d,  1670  P), 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Scottieli 
Reformers.      He  was  appointed  a   Lord  of 
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SesBion  in  1538,  and  sat  in  Parliament  in  the 
same  year,  and  Bupported  the  Act  for  the 
translation  of  the  Ola  and  New  Testaments. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  in  May, 
1543,  appointed  to  treat  of  the  marriage  he- 
tween  Edward  VI.  and  Mary.  In  1547,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  force  sent 
to  assist  the  Queen  Regent,  and  conveyed  to 
France  in  company  with  Knox.  Recalled  in 
1554,  he  was  in  1563  reappointed  a  Lord  of 
Session.  He  was  on  the  commission  ap< 
pointed  to  revise  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and 
one  of  those  who  accompanied  Murray  on  his 
mission  to  England  in  connection  with  the 
murder  of  Damley. 

Knox,  flMtory ;  Sadler,  StaU  Paptn,  i.  88,  to. ; 
M'Crie,  Li/eo/JCnox. 

Baltio  Expedition,  Thi  (1854-^55), 

occuired  during  the  war  with  Russia.  On 
March  11, 1854,  a  strong  squadron,  consisting 
of  eight  screw  line-of- battle  ships,  and  eight 
frigates  and  paddle-wheel  steamers,  sailed  for 
the  Baltic  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  Previous  to  the  departure  of  the 
fleet  a  banquet  was  given  to  the  admiral  at 
the  Reform  Club,  where  speeches  calculated 
to  increase  the  war  feeling  in  the  country 
were  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  provoked  much  animad- 
version  in  Parliament.  In  April  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  strongly  reinforced  and  accompanied 
by  a  powerfiil  French  fleet,  established  a 
blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  captured 
many  Russian  prizes.  In  August  Bomarsund 
was  bombarded  and  taken;  but  except  that 
a  large'  Russian  army  had  been  kept  in- 
active in  the  Baltic  forts,  and  the  Russian 
fleet  had  been  driven  from  the  sea,  nothing 
further  of  much  importance  was  done  this 
year.  Consequently  the  government  evinced 
dissatisfaction  that  more  had  not  been  ef- 
fected, and  on  the  return  of  Sir  Charles  in 
December,  he  was  treated  with  great  cold- 
ness, and  finally  deprived  of  his  command. 
Rear-Admiral  Dunoas  succeeded  him  in 
1855,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
there  were  eighty-five  English  war  vessels, 
besides  a  lar^e  French  fleet,  in  the  Baltic 
Seas.  The  fleet  consisted  entirely  of  steamers, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  of 
floating  batteries,  mortar  vessels,  and  gun- 
boats. Some  delay  occurred  in  consequence 
of  a  collision  between  one  of  the  squadron 
and  an  American  emig^rant  ship.  On  June 
1st,  however,  the  allied  fleets  met  in  the 
Baltic  and  proceeded  to  bombard  Sveaborg. 
This  place  was  battered  with  shot  and  shell 
for  three  days,  with  an  immense  destruction 
of  life  and  property,  but  without  any  appre- 
ciable result  on  the  course  of  the  war.  The 
fleets  then  retired  in  consequence  of  the 
unfavourable  weather,  and  returned  home, 
having  effected  nothing  in  proportion  to  the 
expense  which  they  had  involved,  and  the 
expoctations  to  which  they  had  given  rise. 
Annual  BBgi$ter,  1854-^55. 


Baltimore,  Gsokob  Calvbrt,  Ibt  Lokd 

{b.  1680,  d.  1632),  was  Secretary  of  State 
to  James  I.,  but  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  office  in  1624,  in  consequence  of  having 
become  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  had  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  colonisation,  and 
obtained  in  the  year  of  his  death  the  charter 
of  Maryland  from  Charles  I.  An  expedi- 
tion was  sent  out  in  1633  under  the  patronage 
of  Cecil  Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore  (who 
died  in  1676),  and  the  colony  of  Marvhind 
was  successfully  planted.  The  capital  was 
named  Baltimore  in  honour  of  its  patron. 

BamboroUQfll.  anciently  '^Bebbanburgh,'* 
is  mentioned  by  6ede,  and  is  said  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  to  have  been  built  by 
Ida,  King  of  Northnmbria,  about  the  year 
547,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  wife  Bebbe. 
There  is  a  very  strongly-situated  castle,  some 
portions  of  wMch  possibly  belong  to  a  period 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  castle 
was  besieged  by  Penda  of  Mercia  in  642,  un- 
successfully defended  by  De  Mowbray  against 
William  Rufus,  and  it  played  an  important 
part  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1720  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Nathaniel,  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who  turned  it  into  an  institution  for  various 
charitable  purposes,  and  fitted  up  apartmenta 
for  shipwrecked  seamen,  a  library,  schools  for 
poor  children,  an  infirmary,  &c. 

Banbury,  judging  from  the  number  of 
Roman  remains  which  have  been  discovered 
there,  was  probably  a  place  of  importance  before 
the  English  Conque^  It  appears  in  Domes- 
day Book  as  Banesberie.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  a  great  castle  was  erected  by 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  In  1469  a 
battle  was  fought  near  the  town  by  the 
troops  of  Edwund  lY.,  under  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  a  strong  body  of  northern 
insurgents,  in  which  Pembroke  (weakened 
by  the  desertion  of  Lord  Stafford)  was  de- 
feated, and  subsequently  beheaded.  fEDOE- 
coTB.]  In  the  Civil  War  the  inhaDitanta 
of  Banbury  were  specially  zealous  for  the 
Commonwealth.  After  the  battle  of  Edgehill 
the  town  was  taken  by  the  king,  and  stood  a 
desperate  siege  in  1644,  for  fourteen  weeks, 
when  the  garrison  were  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  before  they  were  relieved  by  the 
Earl  of  Northampton.  It  was  again  besieged 
by  Whalley  in  1646,  but  held  out  till  the 
king  had  surrendered  to  the  Scots  army. 
The  castle  was  subsequently  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  Parliament. 

Bancroft,  Richard,  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  1604  to  1610.  He  was 
bom  in  Lancashire  in  1644,  and  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  University.  Bancroft  early 
gained  considerable  fame  as  a  preacher, 
and  having  won  the  favour  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  obtained  rapid  preferment, 
becoming    Treasurer  of   St.  Paulas    (1586)» 
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Csinon  of  Oanterbiuy  (1594),  and  Bishop  of 
Lcmdon  (1597).    He  had  already  made  him- 
self very  popular  by  his  denunciations  of  the 
Puritans,  and  Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  was 
old  and  unfit  for  work,  entrusted  the  sole 
management  of  church  afEtiirs  to  him     Three 
yean  later  he  was  employed  on  an  embassy 
to   Denmark.      Bishop    Bancroft    took    an 
actire  part  in  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Establish- 
ment and  the  Puritans,  at  Hampton  Court, 
in   1604.     Later  in  the  year  he  succeeded 
Whitgift  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  compel  the  clergy  to 
subscribe  the  articles  impost  in  the  new 
book  of  canons  which  he  had  compiled,  the 
result  being  that  some  three  hundred  of  the 
Puritan  clergy  were  ejected  from  their  livings. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  in  super- 
intending   the    present    translation    of    the 
Bible.     In  the  following  year  he  presented 
to    the    king  a  series  of   articles    of    com- 
plaint against  the  judges,  who,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Coke,  had  issued  prohibitions  in 
the  £kx:leBiastical  Courts  in  order  to  stop  the 
cases  before  them;  but  the  judges  declared 
that  they  would  submit  to  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment,  and  to  that  only.      The    undaunted 
archbishop,  who  in  the  meantime  had   been 
active  in  securing  the  condemnation  of  the 
Puritan  Fuller,  renewed  his  appeal  in  1608, 
but  James,  who  was  inclined  to  support  him, 
after  a  violent  altercation  with  Coke,  thought 
it  best  to  reserve  his  conclusion.    The  same 
reanlt  happened  in  the  following  year,  when 
he,  urged  on  by  the  prayers  of  the  eccle- 
siastical lawyers,  brought  forward  his  com- 
plaint a  third  time.     Bancroft  is  said  to  have 
used  his  influence  to  soften  the  rigour  with 
which  Parliament  was  inclined  to  treat  the 
Papists  after  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  passing  of 
a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.    In  1608  he 
was  made  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  just  before  his  death  took  great 
interest  in  James's  scheme  for  an  episcopal 
church  in  Scotland.     Archbishop  Bancroft 
was  a  remarkably  sincere  though  perhaps  a 
narrow-minded  man,  never  deUl^rately  cruel; 
but  a  firm  believer  in  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Episcopacy — a  doctrine  which  he  was  one 
of  the    fint   to    assert — ^he   suppressed  the 
l^uritans  mercilessly,  and  they,   in  return, 
never  ceased  to  abuse  him.     He  has  been 
called  covetous,  but  probably  without  much 
foundation. 

StTTpe;  Vml.  HUt.  of  Vu  Putitatu  (1732); 
Hook,  Lim  of  the  ArcMn$hop» :  8.  B.  Oaidiner, 
ligL  of  BMland,  1909—1648,  chaps  !▼.  and  z. ; 

^' Via  Brttaniuea  (1747),  art.  BoMtoii. 

[L.  C.  S.] 

Zslandiiy  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, were  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1796, 
but  restored  in  1801.  They  were  retaken 
in  1811,  and  again  restored  in  1816. 

Baagoriaa  OontroYcriy  ■  [Hoadlbt.] 


Banished  Lords  (1583)  was  the  name 
given  to  the  nobles  of  the  Ruthven  party 
who  seized  Stirling  Castle,  but  were  compelled 
by  Arian  and  a  large  royal  army  to  flee 
across  the  border.  They  formed  a  small  com- 
munity, which  they  attempted  to  regulate  on 
strict  religious  principles  at  Newcastle.  The 
^Scottish  government  outlawed  them,  and 
demanded  their  surrender ;  this  was,  however, 
refused.  In  1585  the  banished  lords,  with  the 
Hamiltons  and  Maxwells  and  a  strong  force, 
marched  to  Stirling,  captured  the  king,  and 
procured  the  reveraal  of  their  outlawry  and 
the  restitution  of  their  estates. 

Bank  Chartev  Acts,  Banx  of  Eng- 
land, Bank  of  Ireland,  &c.     [Banking.] 

Bank  Solidays  Act,  The,  was  brought 
in  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  carried  in  Mav, 
1871.  It  declared  that  Easter  Monday,  WMt 
Monday,  the  first  Monday  in  August,  and  the 
day  after  Christmas  should  be  kept  as  public 
holidays. 


_  (1)  seems  to  have  originated  in 
modern  Europe  among  the  Italian  money- 
lenders, especially  those  of  Florence,  of  whom 
the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi,  who  were  ruined  by  the 
inability  of  Edward  III.  to  pay  his  debts,  most 
concern  English  history.  Banking  was  first 
practised  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  by  the  goldsmiths  of  Lombard 
Street,  and  it  soon  became  an  important 
trade,  when  the  advantages  of  cheques  over 
ready  money  payments  became  known,  in 
spite  of  its  dangers  as  displayed  by  the  fre- 
quent bankruptcy  of  the  goldsmiths.  Private 
banks  sprang  up,  such  as  those  of  Messrs. 
Child  at  Temple  Bar,  and  of  Messrs.  Hoare 
in  Fleet  Street,  and  the  question  of  a  national 
bank  began  to  be  eagerly  discussed. 

(2)  Tub  Bank  of  England  was  pro- 
jected by  a  Scotchman,  William  Paterson,  who 
submitted  his  plan  to  the  government  in 
1691.  It  was  well  received,  but  was  allowed 
to  lie  dormant  until  1694,  when  Montague,  the 
ablest  financier  in  William  III.'s  ministry, 
suddenly  determined  to  establish  the  Bank 
in  order  to  relieve  government  of  its  many 
difficulties  caused  b)-  war  and  misapplied  tax- 
ation. He  borrowed  £1,200,000  at  eight  per 
cent.,  and  formed  the  subscribers  into  a  com- 
pany, who  treated  the  loan  to  government  as 
part  of  their  capital,  the  interest  being 
secured  upon  the  taxes.  By  their  charter,  which 
was  granted  for  eleven  years,  from  July  27, 
the  government  of  the  buik  was  entrusted  to 
a  governor  and  twenty -four  directors,  who 
were  to  be  elected  annually  by  such  members  of 
the  company  as  possessed  £500  capital  stock. 
Sir  John  Homblow  was  the  first  governor. 
The  company  was  restrained  from  trading  in 
anything  but  bullion,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
forfeited  pledges,  and  from  lending  money  to 
the  crown  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment.    In  spite  of    the  popularity  of  the 
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Bank  of  England,  the  government  loan  of 
which  was  raised  in  ten  days,  it  had  at  first 
to  encounter  much  opposition,  and  several 
crises  occurred,  especially  during  the  year 
1696.  The  goldsmiths,  who  hated  the  Bank 
of  England,  attempted  to  destroy  it  by 
buying  up  its  paper,  and  suddenly  demanding 
immediate  payment.  The  directors,  however, 
referred  them  to  the  courts  of  law,  and,  during 
the  time  thus  gained,  managt)d  to  restore 
their  credit  by  extensive  calls  on  their  sub- 
scribers. They  were  strengthened  by  the  fall 
of  their  rival  the  Land  Bank,  whose  brief 
popularity  had  seriously  affected  their  opera- 
tions during  the  crisis.  This  was  the  idea  of 
two  men  named  John  Briscoe  and  Hugh 
Chamberlayne,  who  thought  that  a  bank 
could  be  formed  to  lend  money  on  landed 
security,  their  doctrine  being  that  every  one 
who  had  real  property  ought  to  have  besides 
paper  money  to  the  full  value  of  their  pro- 
perty. The  scheme  was  adopted  in  a  modified 
form  by  Harley;  he  promised  to  advance 
two  mUlious  and  a  half  to  government 
at  7  per  cent.,  the  interest  being  secured 
upon  a  new  tax  on  salt.  If  a  quarter 
of  the  money  was  paid  in  by  the  Ist  of 
Aug^t  the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorpo- 
rate under  the  title  of  the  National  Land 
Bank.  William,  urged  by  want  of  money, 
grasped  at  the  idea,  and  headed  the  list  with 
£500,  but  the  scheme  proved  an  utter  failure. 
The  subscriptions  never  rose  to  more  than 
£7,600.  Thereupon  the  government  turned 
in  despair  to  the  Bank  of  England ;  the  sub- 
scribers, in  full  court,  resolved  to  lend  it 
£200,000,  and  thus  began  the  alliance  between 
the  Bank  and  the  Whig  ministries.  In  1708, 
the  Bank  capital  was  doubled,  and  in  the 
same  year  an  important  Act  was  passed  for- 
bidding the  issue  of  notes  by  associations  of 
more  than  six  persons,  which  checked  the 
formation  of  joint-stock  banks.  In  1720 
came  the  second  great  crisis  of  the  Bank's 
existence.  The  South  Sea  Company  then  pro- 
posed to  take  over  the  government  debt,  con- 
sisting of  about  thirty-two  millions,  to  its 
capital,  receiving  in  return  interest  at  4  per 
cent. ;  but  such  was  the  anxiety  enter- 
tained by  all  public  companies  to  have  the 
government  for  a  creditor  that  the  Bank  of 
England  contended  against  the  Company  for 
the  privilege,  but  was,  fortunately  for  itself, 
outbidden.  In  a  few  months  the  bubble  burst 
and  the  Bank  stood  secure,  though  it  was 
compelled  by  government  to  pay  up  two 
millions  out  of  the  £3,500,000  which  in  a 
weak  moment  it  had  promised  to  lend  its 
tottering  enemy.  With  the  exception  of 
a  run  on  the  Bank  during  the  Jacobite 
rebellion  of  1746,  which  was  only  averted  by 
payment  in  sixpences,  and  a  violent  attack 
upon  it  by  the  mob  during  the  Lord  George 
Gfordon  Riots  of  1780,  there  is  nothing  of 
especial  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Bank  of 
England  until  1792,  when  a  violent  commer- 


cial panic  occurred  chiefly  owing  to  the  reck- 
less use  of  paper  by  country  banks,  some  fifty 
of  which  failed  totally.  The  Sutpension  of 
CoJth  Faymenta  in  1797  was  caused  chiefly  by 
the  drain  of  bullion  due  to  the  war,  subsidies 
to  foreign  allies,  the  exclusive  purchase  of 
provisions  abroad  owing  to  bad  harvests, 
und  the  hoarding  of  coin  owing  to  fear  of 
invasion.  A  run  on  the  Bank  set  in  from 
all  sides,  and  on  February  25th,  when  little 
over  a  million  remained  in  its  cellars,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  it  to  issue 
cash  in  pa^nnent.  This  was  followed  by  a  Bill 
prohibiting  it  to  pay  more  than  20s.  in  cash, 
or  to  advance  more  than  £600,000  to  govern- 
ment; at  the  same  time  the  Bill  of  1777. 
which  prohibited  notes  for  less  than  £6,  was 
suspended.  This  measure,  by  which  Bank  of 
England  notes  became  inconvertible,  though 
intended  to  be  temporary,  Listed  until  1821, 
during  which  period  the  value  of  paper  varied 
very  considerably.  The  Resumption  of  Ca»h 
Payments  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Peel  in  1819  ; 
the  Act  was  to  have  come  into  effect  in  1821, 
but  its  provisions  were  adopted  by  the  Bank 
two  years  earlier.  In  1825  another  crisis  oc- 
curred. During  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  year 
seventy  houses  failed,  and  the  Bank  itself  was 
only  Eaved,  it  is  said,  by  the  discovery  of  a 
cluster  of  700,000  £1  notes.  The  measures 
of  the  government  were  prompt;  notes  for 
less  than  £6  were  suppressed,  and  the  law  of 
1708  repealed,  banks  with  any  number  of 
partners  being  permissible  beyond  sixty-five 
miles  from  London,  while  the  Bank  in  re* 
turn  was  allowed  to  establish  branches  to  be 
carried  on  by  its  agents.  The  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1833,  firamed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  at  the 
instance  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  John  Rnssell, 
and  others,  attempted  to  stop  runs  on  the 
Bank  by  enacting  that  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  were  to  be  made  legal  tender, 
whereby  the  country  banks  would  be  enabled 
to  meet  a  panic  with  notes  instead  of  gold. 
A  deduction  of  £120,000  a  year  was  to  be 
made  in  the  sum  allowed  by  government  to 
the  Bank  for  the  management  of  the  National 
Debt,  while  in  return  a  quarter  of  £14,686,800, 
the  sum  due,  was  paid  back.  The  principle 
that  the  paper  issued  and  specie  kept  in 
hand  should  bear  to  each  other  the  ratio  of 
three  to  one  was  established,  and  the  Bank 
was  compelled  to  publish  a  general  statement 
of  its  condition  quarterly.  In  spite  of  this 
remedial  measure,  bullion  was  continually 
lacking  in  London,  and  in  1839  the  Bank  of 
England  was  in  imminent  danger  of  stopping 
payment,  so  that  Sir  R.  Peel  brought  forward 
the  Bank  Charter  A ct  of  1 844 .  Its  obj ect  being 
to  regulate  the  issue  of  notes,  it  enacted  that 
the  Bank  should  not  be  allowed  to  issue  more 
than  £14,000,000  in  notes,  unless  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  specie  were  retained. 
Further,  no  new  banks  established  after  the 
measure  became  law  were  to  issue  their  own 
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not€ti,  and  the  old  banks  were  not  to  increase 
their  iasae.  Sir  R.  Peel's  great  Act  was  the 
hA  important  piece  of  legislation  affecting 
the  Bank  of  England. 

(3)  Joint-Stock  Banks  were  rendered 
pQcdble  by  the  Act  of  1825.  They  increased 
largely  in  numbers  after  1836.  By  Sir  R. 
PeelV  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  they 
were  allowed  to  accept  bills  of  any  amount 
or  date,  and  could  sue  or  be  sued.  Banks 
other  than  the  Bank  of  England  are  regulated 
by  the  Companies  Act  (1862).  This  Act 
provides  that  no  association  of  more  than 
ten  persons  can  carry  on  a  bank  unless 
rti^ered  under  the  dompanies  Act,  that  an 
unlimited  company  may  convert  itself  into 
a  limited  one,  that  a  bank  of  issue  shall, 
with  certain  relaxations,  though  registered  as 
a  limited  company,  have  unlimited  liability 
vith  respect  to  its  notes,  and  that  accounto 
must  be  audited  and  published  once  a  year. 
There  is  also  the  law  of  1867,  which  provided 
for  minute  registration  with  regard  to  the  sale 
or  purchase  of  shares  in  a  joint-stock  banking 
company. 

>^4;  Thb  Bank  op  Scotland  was  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
in  1695.  Its  capital  was  £100,000  sterling, 
of  which  about  £10,000  was  paid  up,  and  it 
y^d  the  exclusive  privilege  of  banking  in 
Scotland  for  twenty-one  years.  Its  capital 
w%g  intact  from  state  loans,  and  it  was  also 
temporarily  exempt  from  public  burdens. 
XeTertheless,  the  great  African  Company 
Parted  a  banking  branch  in  rivalry,  but  they 
»on  abandoned  it  for  the  more  exciting  pur- 
suit of  trade.  The  bank  began  to  issue 
potes  and  establish  branches  in  1696,  and 
in  1704  it  issued  £1  notes,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  do  so.  After  the  union  of  Eng- 
hnd  with  Scotland  it  undertook  the  re- 
<^nage,  imd  conducted  it  with  great  success. 
lU  capital  was  increased  to  £2,000,000  in 
1774,  and  to  £2,600,000,  its  present  amount, 
in  1804,  with  power,  if  necessary,  to  raise  it 
to  £3,000,000.  It  established  an  office  in 
I^don  in  1867,  the  restrictions  of  English 
joint-stock  banks  not  affec^ting  Scottish. 
After  the  monopol)-  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
ftjored,  many  unchartered  banks  started,  of 
»hich  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  (1727)  and 
the  British  I^nen  Company  (1746)  were  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  The  smaller 
^ks,  were,  however,  absorbed  in  the  earlier 
P»rt  of  the  century  into  seven  or  eight  large 
Unks  with  constantly  increasing  branches 
ftiU  in  existence.  In  1844  Sir  R.  Peel's  Bank 
(luater  Act  allowed  the  Scottish  banks  then 
i«umg  notes  to  continue  to  do  so,  provided 
Jnat  for  every  note  issued  above  Hie  average 
Msue  of  the  previous  year,  a  corresponding 
•mount  of  specie  should  be  kept  in  stock. 
.  (o)  The  Bank  of  Ireland  was  established 
»n  1783  by  charter  in  pursuance  of  a  request 
'i«m  the  Irish  Parliament,  with  the  same 
*=<«utitation  and  privileges  as  the  Bank  of 


England,  and  a  capital  of  £600,000,  increased 
to  £1,000,000  in  1809,  and  lent  to  govern- 
ment at  4  per  cent.  It  was  prohibited  from 
lending  money  on  mortgage,  and  this  re- 
striction was  not  repealed  until  1860.  The 
restrictions  on  joint-stock  banks  as  to 
paper  issues  caused  such  an  amount  of  dis- 
tress in  Ireland,  that  in  1821  government 
allowed  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  increase  its 
capital  to  £3,000,000,  while  joint-stock  banks 
were  to  be  established  beyond  fifty  miles 
from  Dublin. 

Gilbart,  flut.  and  FrvncipUt  of  BanJamg,  and 
Hut  of  Banking  in  Ireland ;  Hacleod,  Theory 
amd  Praciiee  of  fanlnny ;  M'Callocb,  IXcttonary 
t^  Commerce;  Sir  H.  ramell,  ObBervntiona  on 
Paper;  Holesworth,  EuL  of  Eng.  Statutes: 
5  and  6  W.  and  M.,  c.  20 ;  3  and  4  Will.  lY., 
c.  98;  7  and  8  Yiot.,  c  32 ;  and  25  and  26  Yict., 
c.  89.  [L.  C.  S.] 

Bankruptcy  Leffislation.     In  the 

English  Statute  Book  almost  the  first  recog- 
nition of  bankrupts  as  distinguished  from 
fraudulent  debtors  is  the  Act  13  Eliz.,  c.  7, 
by  which  the  goods  of  a  trader  who  failed  to 
meet  his  obligations  were  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  By  Acts  passed  in 
the  fourth  and  tenth  years  of  Queen  Anne, 
bankrupts  who  had  paid  a  dividend  might, 
with  the  consent  of  their  creditors,  obtain 
their  discharge  from  the  Court  of  Chancer^'. 
Bankruptcy  jurisdiction  belonged  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  but  by  the  Act  1  and  2 
Will.  IV.,  c.  66,  proposed  and  carried  by 
Lord  Brougham,  a  special  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy was  established.  It  provided  that 
six  commissioners  and  four  judges  should  be 
appointed  to  try  all  cases  of  bankruptcy. 
The  commissioners  could  adjudicate  only  in 
cases  where  there  was  no  dispute;  if  the 
matter  was  disputed  it  was  to  be  referred  to  a 
judge.  By  an  Act  of  1849  fraudulent  bank- 
rupts were  rendered  more  certainly  liable 
to  punishment,  and  composition  by  arrange- 
ment made  possible.  In  1861  the  provisions 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Acts  were  extended  to 
others  besides  traders.  The  most  important 
of  the  numerous  Bankruptcy  Acts  of  the 
present  century  is  that  of  1869,  which  re- 
modelled the  Court,  and  made  important 
changes  in  the  law.  The  commissioners  were 
abolished,  and  there  were  to  be  a  Chief  Judge 
(usually  a  Vice  Chancellor)  and  a  number  of 
registrars.  The  county  courts  were  consti- 
tuted local  bankruptcv  courts  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Chief  Judge.  'The  property  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  appointed  by 
the  creditors  instead  of  official  assignees, 
and  there  were  provisions  by  which  the 
bankrupt  could  not  obtain  his  discharge, 
except  with,  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
creditors,  xmless  he  had  paid  ten  shillings  in 
the  pound.  The  Act  also  provided  for 
**  liquidation  by  arrangement,"  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  creditors;  and  repealed  or  con- 
solidated all  former  enactments  on  the  subject 
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of  bankruptcy.  In  1883  a  new  Bankruptcy 
Act  was  carried  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It 
enacted  severe  punishments  against  fraudu- 
lent bankrupts,  and  abolished  the  system 
of  trustees,  substituting  for  them  a  staff  of 
official  receivers  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  Scotland  bankruptcy  was  placed 
on  a  legal  footing  by  the  Act  of  1696.  There 
is  no  separate  Bankruptcy  Court,  but  by 
7  Will.  IV.,  c.  56,  the  Sheriffs  have  juris- 
diction as  well  as  the  Court  of  Session.  In 
Ireland,  by  an  Act  of  the  year  1872,  the  law 
of  bankruptcy  was  assimilated  to  that  of 
England.     [Debt.] 

Banneret,    or    Smghlr-Banneret, 

was  a  degree  of  knighthoooT  superior  to  that 
of  knight  bachelor.  Bannerets  were  privi- 
leged to  carry  the  square  banner  instead  of 
the  pointed  pennon  borne  by  other  knights. 
The  distinction  was  orig^inally  awarded  for 
special  bravery  on  the  battle-field,  and  the 
ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  comer  of  the 
pennon  so  as  to  make  it  a  banner  was  per- 
formed by  the  king  in  person  standing 
beneath  his  own  royal  bauner.  Bannerets 
ranked  before  all  other  knights  except  those 
of  the  Gkirter.  The  dignity  was  altogether 
personal,  and  was  never  hereditary.  It  has 
been  sometimes  regarded,  but  erroneously,  as 
a  rank  of  peerage  inferior  to  a  barony.  It 
conferred  no  right  to  sit  in  Parliament.  The 
order  gradually  died  out,  and  in  modem  times 
has  become  extinct;  but  a  knight-banneret 
was  created  by  George  lU.  as  late  as  1797. 

The  name  is,  of  coarse,  derived  from  banner ; 
bat  it  was  sometimes  supposed  to  be  a  deriva- 
tive or  diminutive  of  baron,  and  the  Latin  form 
baronatiM  occasionally  occttrs  in  some  writers 
and  old  State-papers. 

Stubbs's  Conat.  Hi»t.,  iii.,  ohap.  zz. ;  Selden, 
Title*  of  Howmrt  790—792. 

Bannockbnm,  Thb  Battle  of  (June  24, 
1314),  one  of  the  greatest  defeats  the  English 
ever  suffered,  was  fought  near  Stirling,  on 
the  attempt  of  Edward  II.  to  relieve  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  which  was  being  besieged 
by  Robert  Bruce.  The  Scots  were  far  outnum- 
bered by  the  English  troops,  who,  including  a 
large  body  of  Welsh  and  Irish  auxiliaries,  may 
have  numbered  nearly  100,000  men.  Bruce, 
however,  gained  the  victory  in  gteat  pai*t 
by  having  previously  dug  holes  in  the  ground 
so  as  to  impede  the  magnificent  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  and  by  massing  his  foot  into  solid 
squares  and  circles — a  system  of  receiving 
cavalry  hitherto  unpractised,  except  at  the 
battles  of  Falkirk  and  Courtrai,  where  it  had 
been  signally  successful.  The  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  English  that  the  camp  followers 
of  the  Scottish  army  formed  part  of  a  reserve 
completed  their  discomfiture ;  the  rout  was 
thorough,  and  an  immense  booty  fell  into  the 
victors*  hands.  The  Scotch  generals,  in 
addition  to  Bruce,  who  slew  in  single  combat 
Henry  de  Bohun,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
English  knights,  were  Bandolph,  the  king's 


nephew,  Edward  Bruce,  Walter  Stewart,  and 
James  Douglas;  the  English  were  led  by 
Edward  II.  m  person,  and  the  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke and  Gloucester.  Edward  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken  prisoner,  and  had  to  ride 
at  full  speed  to  Linlithgow,  hotly  pursued  by 
Douglas ;  his  privy  seal  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  a 
futile  meeting  of  Scotch  and  English  commis- 
sioners with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two  countries. 

iSeotichroitteon,  xii ;  Dalrymple,  AnnaU  of 
Scotland;  Bobertaon,  Scotland  under  Sarly 
Kings  ;  and  esp.  Barboor's  great  poem.  The  Bwae. 


in  Java,  was   the  site  of  an 

English  settlement  from  1603  to  1683,  in 
which  year  the  English  were  expellbd  by  the 
Dutch.  The  place  was  again  in  the  possesaion 
of  the  British  from  1811  to  1814. 

Bantry  Bay  is  a  deep  inlet  on  the  west 
of  the  county  of  Cork.  Here,  on  May  1st, 
1689,  Chateau  Kenard  anchored  with  a  French 
fieet  and  put  on  shore  a  quantity  of  stores. 
Admiral  Herbert  followed  him;  but  an 
engagement,  claimed  as  a  victory  by  both 
parties,  was  all  that  took  place.  In  Dec., 
1796,  a  large  French  fleet  of  seven  sail  of  the 
line,  three  frigates,  and  seventeen  transports, 
sent  to  aid  an  Irish  rising,  anchored  here  for  a 
week.  They  did  not  immediately  land  their 
men,  owing  to  the  absence  of  General  Hoche, 
their  commander,  who  had  got  separated  from 
the  squadron ;  and  subsequently  a  storm  arose 
and  drove  them  back  to  France.  In  1801, 
the  fleet  under  Admiral  Mitchell  mutinied 
here.  Twenty -two  of  the  ringleaders  in  the 
mutiny  were  condemned  to  death  at  Ports- 
mouth in  Jan.,  1802,  but  only  eleven  were 
executed. 

Baptists,  Thb,  are  a  sect  of  Protestant 
Nonconformists  who  hold  that  the  baptism 
of  infants  is  invalid.  On  the  Continent,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
body  of  men  with  similar  views  were  known 
to  their  opponents  as  the  AnabaptittSy  or  re- 
baptisers.  They  spread  over  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  violence  of  their  religious 
and  social  doctrines,  were  forcibly  suppressed 
(about  1535)  by  the  governments  of  those 
countries.  Some  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists 
fled  to  England,  and  were  put  to  death  by 
Henry  VIII. ;  but  the  true  sect  never  existed 
here  in  large  numbers,  and  the  name  was 
vaguely  applied  to  all  who  insisted  on  adult 
baptism.  The  Anabaptists  or  Baptists  suffered 
for  their  faith  under  the  Tudors,  by  whom 
their  secret  conventicles  were  forbidden.  The 
last  of  them  who  was  burnt  alive  was  Weight- 
man,  in  1612.  During  the  next  few  years 
their  views  were,  in  part,  adopted  by  the 
Brownists  or  Independents,  and  it  is  diflScult 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two  sects. 
In  1633  the  Peculiar  or  Calvinistic  Baptists 
separated  from  the  Independents,  and  founded 
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%  church  of  their  own,  and  in  1644  the  London 
Baptist  Churches  published  a  Confession  of 
Faith.  The  story  of  their  persecution  after 
the  R^toration,  and  of  the  gradual  removal 
of  their  religious  disabilities  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  dis- 
senting churches.  During  the  seventeenth 
c-entury  the  differences  between  the  Peculiar 
and  General  Baptists,  principally  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Redemption,  became  wider, 
and  in  1770  the  latter  body  became  separated 
into  the  General  Baptists'  New  and  Old 
Connexion.  The  Scotch  Baptists  apxiear  to 
have  become  a  recognised  body  about  1760. 
Ajs  each  church  is  complete  in  itself  and  the 
form  of  government  is  congregational,  con- 
siderable differences  of  opinion  prevail  among 
the  Baptists  on  minor  points.  As  a  rule,  neigh- 
bouring churches  unite  into  associations,  and 
the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  connects  them  all  together.  The 
Baptists  have  displayed  much  energy  in 
mission-work,  chiefly  in  India  and  the  East. 

Prioe,  PrcUtiani  NoneonformUy  in  JBnqland; 
Bogne  and  Bennett.  Hi$t.  o/  Dia9enUr$ ;  Wilson, 
Ri^.  of  DuMntitiy  ChurehM ;  Sconghton,  Hui.  ojf 
Mdigiim  m  Ai0(and. 


was  the  title  of  some  letters 
written  in  the  Dublin  journals  by  Henry 
Flood  and  his  followers  in  1767.  Barataria 
was  Ireland,  and  Townshend  was  Sancho; 
the  members  of  his  council  were  the  officers 
of  8ancho*8  household.  These  letters  created 
mnch  sensation  on  account  of  their  wit  and 
boldness. 

Bttrbados,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  about  1518  ;  it  was  first  colonised 
by  an  English  expedition  under  Sir  Oliver 
Leigh,  1605,  and   in  1624   was  granted  by 
James  I.  to  Lord  Ley,  who  sent  out  a  number 
of  colonists.     Shortly  afterwards  the  whole  of 
the    Ouibbean   Islands  was  made   over    to 
Lord  Carlisle,  and  a  long  dispute  ensued  as  to 
the  ownership  of  Barbados ;  the  quarrel  lasted 
i'jT  some  years,  and  frequent  collisions  between 
the  two  parties  took  place  in  the  island.     In 
1647  Lcnrd  Carlisle  granted  a  lease  of  the 
iftland  for  twenty-one  years  to  Lord  Wil- 
l«mghby,   who  fortified    the    island  for  the 
king,  imd   in  1651  defeated  a  large  ParUa- 
ment^y   force   which    had    been    sent    out 
from  England  under  Admiral  Ayscue.    The 
Barbadians,    however,    were    shortly    after- 
wards compelled  to  capitulate,  though  many 
of  the   leading  men    subsequently  received 
from    Charles    II.    substantial   rewards  for 
their  loyalty.     In   1663   the  sovereignty  of 
Barbados  became  vested  in  the  crown,  and 
the  proprietary  government  was  dissolved ;  in 
1675  and  1692  slave  insurrections  broke  out, 
bat  were  speedily  suppressed.     In  the  next 
century,  especially  during  the  administration 
of  Lord  Howe  (1733 — 36),  the  condition  of  the 
Barbadians  was  mnch  improved,  both  socially 
aud  politiGslly,  though  property  in  the  island 


was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  severe 
hurricane  in  1780.  The  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  Barbados  was  almost  as  bad  as  in 
Jamaica,  and  in  1826  there  was  an  insurrection, 
which  was,  however,  soon  quelled  ;  the  slaves 
were  emancipated  in  1884,  and  the  apprentice 
system  done  away  with  in  1838.  On  the 
assumption  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  island 
by  the  crown  in  1663,  a  tax  of  4  J  per  cent. 
was  imposed  on  all  native  produce  exported. 
This  tax  proved  a  great  burden  upon  the 
planters,  and  was  abolished  in  1838.  The 
governor  of  Barbados  is  govemor-in-chief 
of  the  Windward  Islands ;  the  administration 
is  representative,  and  is  vested  in  a  legislative 
and  executive  council  nominated  by  the 
governor,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of  twenty- 
four  members  elected  by  the  freeholders.  It 
is  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Barbadians 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impracticable 
to  form  a  federation  of  the  Wiodward  Islands, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  Leeward  Islands. 
Barbados  was  divided  into  parishes  as  early 
as  1629. 

Ugon,  Httf.  of  Baihado§;  B.  Edwsxds,  fl«ft. 

o/tlM  Wttt  Indien;  Greasy,  firitoimie  Empire; 

S.  M.  Martin,  Briti$k  CoUmim, 

Barbour,  John  {d.  1895),  was  the  author 

of  the  great  national  Scottish  epic.  The  Bruce. 

Of  his  life  little  is  known.     He  was  probably 

bom  about  the  year  1316 ;  studied  at  Oxford, 

and  became  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  Clerk 

of    the  King's  household,  and  one  of   the 

Auditors  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland.     The 

Bruce  extends  from  the  death  of  Alexander 

III.  to  the  death  of  King  Kobert.    It  is  a 

noble  epic,  full  of  spirit  and  vigour,  and  true 

chivalrous  feeling;  and  is,  moreover,  highly 

interesting  historically,  as  being  almost  the 

only    Scottish    authority    for    this    period. 

Barbour  also  wrote  a  book  of  Legends  of  the 

Saints,  and  Th^  Brute,  dealing  with  the  story 

of  Brutus. 

The  earliest  edition  of  The  Bruce  was  printed 
at  Edinbtuxh  in  1570.  The  poem  has  been  care> 
folly  edited  by  Mr.  Innee  for  the  Spaldinj?  Clab 
(1856) ;  and  by  Mr.  Skeat  for  the  £ar]j-EnKliah 
Text  Society  (1875). 

Barlmday  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
is  the  property  of  the  (I)odrington  family, 
who  have  held  it  under  lease  from  the  crown 
since  1684. 

Barcelona,  the  chief  town  of  Catalonia, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Spanish 
Succession  War.  In  1704  an  attempt  was 
made  upon  it  by  Sir  George  Booke,  who 
landed  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt  with  some 
marines,  relying  upon  oo>operation  within 
the  city.  The  design,  however,  was  be- 
trayed by  some  of  the  conspirators,  and 
the  prince  hastily  re-embarkea.  In  1706 
the  allies,  under  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt  and 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  appeared  before 
the  town.  The  fortifications  were  ancient, 
but  they  had  been  repaired  and  strengthened, 
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and  the  natural  advantages  of  the  town  and 
the  strong  castle  of  Montjuich  were  ver}' 
great.  The  besieging  force  was  weak,  and 
the  Spanish  auxiliaries  showed  little  disposi- 
tion or  capacity  for  regular  siege  operations. 
After  a  fortnight  the  troops  prepared  to 
embark ;  but  Peterborough  suddenly  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  attacking  Montjuich. 
Ascending  the  hill  at  dawn  with  1,400  men, 
he  surprised  the  garrison  and  captured  the 
fortress.  The  castle  of  Barcelona,  now  ex- 
posed to  a  fire  from  the  hill,  soon  surren- 
dered, and  on  Oct.  3rd  the  town  capitulated. 
The  Archduke  Charles  was  besieged  in  Barce- 
lona in  1706,  by  a  fleet  under  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  and  an  army  of  20,000  men  under 
Marshal  Tesse.  Sir  John  Leake,  with  thirty 
ships,  came  to  the  relief  of  the  town,  but 
hesitated  to  attack  the  French  fleet  till  Peter- 
borough, who  had  put  off  in  an  open  boat, 
arrived  on  board  his  ship  with  instructions  to 
supersede  him.  The  French  army  retired, 
and  the  fleet  followed  its  example.  After 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  the  Catalans  refused  to 
surrender  Barcelona  to  Philip  of  Anlou ;  but 
the  place  was  captured  by  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  in  Sept.,  1714.  In  the  Peninsular 
War,  Barcelona  was  occupied  by  the  French, 
Feb.  13,  1808.  In  March,  1809,  an  attempt 
on  it  was  made  by  Lord  Collingwood,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Catalan  levies  and 
Soomtenes ;  but  the  French  continued  to  hold 
it  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

Barclay,  William  {b,  1541,  d.  1605),  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  after  serving  many  years 
in  France,  came  to  England  in  1603,  and  was 
well  received  by  James  I.  He  had  quarrelled 
with  the  Jesuits,  and,  though  still  remaining 
a  Roman  Catholic,  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  He  had 
also  written  a  work  in  favour  of  extreme 
\'iews  of  royal  authority,  which  recommended 
him  to  James  I.  His  Catholicism,  however, 
prevented  his  preferment,  and  after  spending 
two  years  in  England  he  returned  to  France 
just  before  his  death.  His  controversy 
with  Bcllarmine  respecting  the  Papal  power 
earned  him  considerable  fame,  and  his  views 
as  to  the  limits  of  the  Pope's  authority 
were  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  English 
Catholics.  In  politics  he  was  a  vigorous 
upholder  of  extreme  monarchical  principles. 

Barclay's  chief  works  are  De  Regno  gt  Begali 
PotedaU  Adversna  Bxtchananum,  etc.,  and  De 
PoU»tat€  Paper,  printed  together  at  Hanover, 
1617.    8m  Locke,  Treatiae  on  Qovwnment. 

Bardolf,  Thomas,  Lord(^.  1367,  <f.  1408), 
was  one  of  the  nobles  who  joined  Henry  of 
Lancaster  in  1399,  but  he  subsequently  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Percies,  and  joined 
in  the  plot  to  put  the  Earl  of  March  on  the 
throne.  He  fled  to  Scotland  in  1405,  and  in 
1408  took  up  arms  in  Yorkshire  against  the 
king,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Bramham 
Moor. 


[D&VIDS.] 

Barebones'  Parliament   (July  4th 

to  Dec.  12th,  1663}  was  the  nickname  given 
to  the  Assembly  summoned  by  Cromwell 
and  the  council  of  officers  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Rump  (q.v.).  It  derived  its  name 
from  a  certain  Praise-God  Barbon,  or  Bare- 
bones,  a  leatherseller  of  Fleet  Street,  who 
took  a  somewhat  prominent  part  as  a  member 
of  this  Asseinbly.  It  consisted  of  139 
persons  summoned  as  representatives — 122 
for  England  (including  7  for  London),  6  for 
Wales,  6  for  Scotland,  and  6  for  Ireland — 
who  were  chosen  by  Cromwell  and  his  officers 
from  lists  of  persons  **  faithful,  fearing  God, 
and  hating  covetousness,**  furnished  to  them 
by  the  various  churches.  Amongst  them  were 
Blake,  Montague,  Monk,  Ashley  Cooper,  and 
other  men  of  position  and  influence.  They  be- 
gan by  electing  Cromwell  and  four  other  officers 
to  be  members  of  their  body.  They  set  to  work 
to  reform  the  administration  of  the  law,  re- 
laxed imprisonment  for  debt,  passed  a  Civil 
Marriage  Act,  commenced  the  codification  of 
the  law,  and  began  the  process  of  abolishing 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  They  decided  to 
abolish  the  power  of  patrons  to  present  to 
benefices,  and  the  institution  of  tithes.  These 
resolutions,  especially  the  latter,  would  have 
rendered  the  existence  of  a  State  Church 
impossible,  and  Cromwell  and  the  country 
at  large  were  not  prepared  to  go  so  far. 
A  sudden  stroke  solved  the  difficulty.  On 
Dec.  12tb  Sydenham,  one  of  the  members, 
having  mustered  his  friends  before  many  of 
the  other  party  had  arrived,  suddenly  pro- 
posed, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Speaker, 
that  the  Parliament  (which  he  described  as 
useless  and  injurious  to  the  Commonwealth) 
should  resign  its  power  into  the  hands  of 
Cromwell.  This  motion  was  at  once  carried, 
and  those  who  dissented  were  expelled  by  a 
company  of  soldiers  under  Colonel  Goffe  and 
Major  White.  The  "sober  men"  of  that 
meeting,  as  Cromwell  called  them,  resig^cMi 
their  power  into  his  hands.  He  accused  the 
other  party  of  an  intention  "to  set  up  the 
judicial  law  of  Moses,"  and  to  aboli^  all 
magistracy  and  ministr}'  as  anti-christian. 
Some  historians,  objecting  to  the  somewhat 
ludicrous  title  of  Barebones*  Parliament,  have 
called  this  Assembly  **  The  Little  Parlia- 
ment," while  others  prefer  to  style  it  "  The 
Assembly  of  Nominees."  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  an  assembly  of  obscure  fanatics, 
but  Whitelocke  says  that  "many  of  this 
assembly"  were  "persons  of  fortune  and 
knowledge." 

Whitelocke,  MemoridU;  Lndlow,  Memoirt; 
Banke,  Hwt  o/Bng. ;  Gtiizot,  OromwcU ;  Carlyle, 
Cromwen ;  Masson,  Life  of  Hilton,  toL  t. 

Barillon,  French  ambassador  in  Eni^land 
(1677—1688),  was  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
keep  Charles  II.  and  James  IL  in  dependence 
upon  France,  or,  at  any  rate,  inactive  in 
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Earopean  politics.  With  this  object  he 
fomented  the  quarrel  between  the  court  and 
the  country  party,  writing  to  his  master  in 
1687,  ''It  may  be  held  as  an  indubitable 
maxim  that  agreement  between  the  King  of 
England  and  his  Parliament  is  not  for  the 
in  Unrest  of  your  Majesty."  When  earlv  in 
1688  the  national  opposition  seemed  likely  to 
endanger  James's  position,  it  was  Barillon 
who  ad\is«d  the  bringing  over  of  Irish 
troops.  Yet  he  allowed  himself  to  be  duped 
by  Sunderland's  assurances;  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that,  after  he  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  England  by  William,  he  was  not  ap- 
pointed to  attend  James  in  Ireland. 

Banke,  Hitt.  of  Eng,,  yol.  It.  Ertmots  from 
Barill^n's  raports  are  tnuulated  in  Dalrjmple, 
Memoin  a/  OtmU  Bri*ain,  and  are  given  in  Fox, 
Mut,  o/Jamea  aL,  appendix. 


John  {b.  1572,  d.  1642),  his- 
torian, herald,  and  antiquary,  assisted  Speed 
in  his  work,  The  Hiniory  of  Great  Britain^  and 
>&rote  the  greater  portion  of  Guillim's  Bitplay 
€>/  Heraldry, 


_  Allbey  was  one  of  the  oldest 

and  ri<^est  nunneries  in  England.      It  was 

flaid  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Erkenwald, 

Bishop  of  London,  and  after  being  sacked  by 

the  Danes  in  870  was  restored  by  Edgar. 

The  revenues  of  the  convent  were  very  large, 

and  the  abbess,  holding  more  than  thirteen 

knights*  fees  and  a  half,  held  her  lands  from 

the  crown  as  a  barony.    The  nuns  were  of 

the  Benedictine  order,  and  after  1200  exer* 

ciaed  the  right  of  electing  their  own  abbess. 

The  convent  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII. 

in  1539. 

LjsoDS,  Rwwnmt  of  London,  iy. ;    Xoraat, 
Huiory  ofEoaem. 


John  {d.  1662),  a  gold- 
smith in  the  Strand,  served  in  the  City 
train  bands,  and  subsequently  obtained  a 
colonelcy  in  the  Parliamentary  army.  He 
took  part  in  the  king^s  trial,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  signed  the  death-warrant.  Sub- 
«^oently  he  became  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  and  Steward  of  the  Household  to  the 
Protector.  At  the  Restoration  he  fled  to  the 
Continent,  but  was  betrayed,  brought  back, 
amd  executed  at  Tyburn. 


%    Sni  Georob,  a  civil   servant 
of  the  Bengal  establishment,  had  risen  by 
a  meritorious  service  of  twenty-eight  years 
to  a  0eat  in  Council,  under  Lord  Wellesley. 
n'tA  industry  and   oflScial   experience   were 
frreat,  but  he  was  quite  unequal  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  empire.      On  the  death  of 
Lord  Comwallis,  the  government  of  India 
was  temporarily  (1805—1807)  in  Sir  George 
liirlow's  hands.    The  result  of  his  determined 
non-intervention  policy  was  the  restoration 
to  Scindiah  and  Holkar  of  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  England  had  gained  by  the 
^fahratta  Wars.    He  was  a  great  opponent 
of  misnonary  enterprise  in  India,  ana  caused 
BjeT.-5 
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the  Company  to  assume  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  including 
the  three  hundred  dancing  girls.  In  spite  of 
the  favour  of  the  Directors,  Sir  George  was 
not  appointed  Governor-General,  but  was 
nominated  Governor  of  Madras  in  1807. 
His  want  of  tact  made  him  very  unpopular 
in  this  position,  and  he  was  involved  in  bitter 
disputes  with  his  subordinates.  His  obstinacy 
and  violence  did  much  to  produce  the  Madras 
mutiny,  but  he  displayed  much  firmness  while 
it  lasted.  The  result  of  the  mutiny  was  his 
lecall  in  1811. 

Maloohn,  Poltt.  Biet.  of  India;  Mill.  Hut.  of 
India, 

Barnard  Castla,  in  Durham,  was  oocu- 

Sied  by  the  Boyalists  under  Sir  George  Bowes 
uring  the  Northern  rebellion  of  1569.  It 
was  subsequently  taken  bv  the  rebels  under 
the  Earl  of  Westmorelana  in  the  course  of 
the  same  episode. 

BamarcL  SiK  Joux  {b.  1685,  d,  1764),  was 
.  eminent  London  merchant  who  became 
Lord  Mayor  in  1757.  He  sat  for  London 
from  1722  to  1758.  He  was  a  vigorous  oppo- 
nent of  Sir  Kobert  Walpole*s,  and  in  1733 
attacked  that  minister's  sinking  fund  and 
the  excise  scheme,  which  he  declared  **  could 
not,  even  by  malice  itself,  be  represented  as 
worse  than  it  really  was.*'  In  1737  he 
introduced  a  Bill  (which  was  rejected) 
to  lower  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  by 
borrowing  money  at  three  per  cent,  to  redeem 
the  annuities  for  which  a  higher  rate  was 
being  paid.  In  1742  he  declined  to  attend 
the  secret  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  Walpole's  administration.  He  attempted, 
but  without  success,  to  moderate  the  outcry 
raised  against  Admiral  Byng.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  character,  and  was  much  respected 
by  all  parties. 

Coxe,  WatpeiU;  Stanhope,  Hut  of  Xng, 

Bamet.  TheBattlb  of  (1471),  was  fought 
between  Eaward  IY.  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick and  the  Lancastrians.  On  March  14  th 
Edward  landed  at  Bavenspur  and  marched 
towards  London,  no  attempt  being  made  to 
check  him.  Having  been  welcomed  by  the 
citizens  of  London,  Edward,  learning  that 
Warwick  was  posted  at  Bamet,  marched  out 
to  meet  him,  and  drew  up  his  army  on  Hadlev 
Green.  The  fight  commenced  at  five  o' clock 
in  the  morning  of  April  14,  which  that  year 
was  Easter  Day.  The  Lancastrian  right  wing 
under  Lord  Oxford  was  at  first  victorious,  ana 
drove  in  Edward's  left;  but  a  heavy  fog 
occasioned  them  to  mistake  a  part  of  their 
own  army  for  the  Yorkist  force ;  confusion 
ensued,  of  which  Edward  took  advantage  to 
retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  After  very 
severe  fighting,  in  which  no  quarter  was 
given  on  either  side,  the  Yorkists  were 
completely  victorious,  and  Warwick  and  his 
brother  Montagu  were  slain.    It  is  impossible 
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to  give  any  authentic  statement  of  the  num- 
bers or  the  losses  on  either  side. 

Warkworth,  ChnmicU,  vol.  tL,  1883  (Camden 
Soc) ;  Qtntleman'B  Mag.  (Oct.,  1844) ;  HitUme  of 
iht  ilrrival  of  Edward  IV.  (Camden  Boa) ; 
Archaologia,  vol.  zzix. ;  and  esp.  Trantaction* 
of  Lond.  and  Middletns  Archmdog.  Soc,  vol.  vi., 
1883. 

Baroda    Commission,   Thb    (1875). 

The  Guioowar,  Mulhar  Rao,  was  in  this 
year  accused  of  attempting  to  poison  the 
Resident,  (]!olonel  Pbayre.  He  was  tried  by 
a  mixed  commission  of  three  English  and 
three  natives.  The  commission  failed  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  as  the 
English  members  considered  the  case  proved, 
while  the  natives  thought  the  charge  had  not 
been  substantiated.  Lord  Northbrook,  the 
Govemor-Cjreneral,  however,  held  the  former 
opinion.  The  Guicowar  was  therefore 
deposed  by  proclamation  of  the  Viceroy,  and 
his  widow  allowed  to  adopt  an  heir. 

Baron.  The  history  of  the  word  baron  is 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  questions  hotly 
disputed  may  be  virtually  settled  by  strict 
discriminatioa  of  the  meaning  of  a  name. 
The  word,  which  originally  meant  "  man  " 
or  ''freeman,**  has  now  come  to  mean  the 
simplest  grade  of  the  peerage.  Between 
these  extreme  points,  it  passes  through  im- 
portant alterations  of  meaning.  The  word 
first  occurs  in  England  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  When  William  the  Conqueror's 
"  barons  **  are  spoken  of,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
this  means  all  who  held  lands  directly  of  him 
— that  is,  of  course,  if  they  held  by  mili- 
tary service.  In  this  large  body  of  chief 
tenants — some  1,400  in  number,  including 
ecclesiastics — there  was  naturally  from  the 
first  a  tendency  to  a  practical  division 
between  the  great  lord,  who  had  knights 
holding  under  him,  and  the  simple  knight, 
who  held  but  his  own  small  estate.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  with  Madox  that  this  was 
also  a  clear  legal  distinction,  ''an  original 
difference  between  tenure  by  barony  and 
tenure  by  knight  service ; "  and  it  would  be 
impossible  as  yet  to  find  any  principle  on 
which  to  base  such  a  legal  distinction.  But 
already,  under  Henry  I.,  the  practical  dis- 
tinction had  become  accentuated,  and  it  soon 
came  to  be  the  custom  that  the  greater  "  baron 
of  the  king  "  should  treat  for  payment  of  his 
relief  and  aids  directly  with  the  king,  instead 
of  paying  through  the  sheriff  ;  that  on  the 
rates  becoming  fixed  his  relief  should  be 
100  marks,  while  ordinary  chief  tenants  paid 
100s.;  similarly,  that  he  should  lead  his  own 
tenants  to  the  host,  while  the  other  served 
under  the  sheriff's  banner;  that  he  should 
be  amerced  by  his  equals  in  the  King's 
Court,  not  by  the  sheriff ;  and,  most  decisive 
of  all,  that  he  was  summoned  propria  nomine 
by  a  special  writ,  not,  like  the  "  lesser  barons," 
by  a  general  writ  to  the  sheriff  for  each 
shiie.      From  the  biography  of  Becket  and 


the  DialoffM  de  Scaeeario,  we  see  that 
this  last  distinction  was  recognised  and 
customary  early  in  Henry  n.*8  reign ;  while 
in  Magpia  Charta  it  is  claimed  and  conceded 
in  the  Article  14,  which  deals  with  the  mode 
of  convoking  the  Great  Council;  and  it  is 
acted  on  thereafter,  even  though  this  article 
was  dropped  in  the  later  re-issues  of  the 
Charter.  The  greater  barons  had,  in  one 
sense,  a  qualification  by  tenure ;  they  would 
all  be  holders  of  a  barony,  not  (that  is) 
a  definite  number  of  knights'  fees,  as  was 
sometimes  stated — for  some  baronies  consisted 
of  no  more  than  one  or  two  such  —but  holders 
of  some  group  of  knights*  fees  which  had  at 
the  Conquest  been  endowed  with  such  a 
special  character,  or  had  since  come  to  be 
so  regarded ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is 
used  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
as  early  as  Henry  I.*s  Charter.  These  lead- 
ing landowners,  with  the  earls,  could  not 
well  be  left  unsummoned.  But  outside  this 
inner  necessary  body,  the  king  had  a  wide 
circle  of  holders  of  baronies  out  of  whom  to 
select  those  whom  he  should  by  his  writ  call 
to  special  attendance  in  host  or  in  council. 
And  here  a  further  exclusion  went  on.  For 
throughout  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.,  special  summonses  to  the  host 
were  sent  to  more  than  100  barons  ;  while  to 
'Edward  I.'s  Parliaments  the  number  so  called 
was  hardly  half  as  great.  And  even  so, 
many  of  those  who  were  called  were  not 
holders  of  baronies,  but  of  much  smaller 
estates;  many,  too,  were  called  only  occa- 
sionally. Here,  then,  is  to  be  seen  Edward's 
steady  design  of  "  eliminating  the  doctrine  of 
tenure  from  the  region  of  government."  The 
reluctance  of  all  but  the  greatest  lords  to 
attend  co-operated  in  this  direction ;  and 
"  Edward  I.  is  the  creator  of  the  House  of 
Lords  almost  as  truly  as  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"  in  the  sense  that  to  him  was  due 
the  smallness  of  its  numbers,  the  selection  (to 
a  great  extent)  of  its  members,  and  the  final 
establishment  of  the  principle  that  it  is  con- 
stituted by  writ  of  summons,  not  by  tenure. 
Nor  would  it  be  against  the  desires  of  the  great 
barons  themselves  to  see  the  substitution  of 
summons  for  tenure  as  the  qualification. 
For  mere  tenure-in- chief,  if  accepted,  might 
have  flooded  the  House  with  the  lesser  chief 
tenants,  and  have  brought  into  it  any  mere 
purchaser  of  a  baronial  estate.  During  the 
same  period  the  "lesser  barons"  had  gradually 
ceased  to  attend  as  barons,  and  merged  int> 
the  mass  of  the  country  freeholders,  whom 
they  inspired  with  their  high  spirit  and 
traditions  of  constitutional  resistance,  and  to 
whom  they  acted  as  leaders  in  shire  moot  and 
in  nationsil  Parliament.  Under  the  polic}*  of 
Edward  I.  and  the  operation  of  his  fltatut<^ 
Quia  Emptoret^  and  with  the  introduction  of 
the  new  idea — representation  for  aU  below 
baronial  rank,  whether  chief  tenants  or  not — 
tenure-in-chic^  lost  its  constitutional  valae. 
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and  the  separation  of  chief  tenants  into  harons 
and  knights,  or  nobles  and  gentry,  was  ac- 
complished. To  complete  this,  it  was  only 
required  that  the  right  to  receive  the  special 
sommons  should  be  regarded  as  hereditary; 
and  this  too,  as  a  legal  principle,  dates  from 
Edward  I/s  reign.  A  further  limitation  in 
the  sense  of  the  word  baron  was  effected  when 
the  crown  created  barons  by  letters  patent, 
first  in  1387  ;  but  the  instances  are  very  rare 
till  the  close  of  Henry  VII.'s  reign.  In  these 
patents  the  right  is  limited,  as  a  rule,  to  heirs 
male,  while  the  older  baronies,  by  writ  of  sum- 
mons, could  descend  through  females  (so  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  became  Lord  Cobham  in  right 
of  his  wife).  The  mere  personal  summons, 
not  inheritable,  continued  under  Lancastrian 
kings,  but  definitely  ceased  under  the  Tudors. 
The  attempt  to  create  a  life  peerage  was 
disallowed  as  obsolete  in  the  Wensleydale 
case,  lBo6.  Since  the  Earl  of  Bristol's 
case  in  1626  the  receipt  of  such  a  writ  is 
an  inherited  right  which  cannot  be  denied. 
Thus,  out  of  the  great  mass  of  "barons"  of 
the  Conquest,  the  leading  families  were 
gradually  selected  (as  it  were)  by  the  crown. 
These  families  have  long  since  disappeared; 
the  crown  has  supplied  their  place  with  a 
body  four  times  as  numerous ;  but  this  body 
has  now  a  right  with  which  the  crown  can 
no  longer  interfere.  When  the  kings  of  the 
fourteenth  century  introduced  new  grades 
(duke,  marquis,  Tiacount)  beside  the  old 
baronial  body  of  earls  and  barons  proper,  tiie 
word  baron  sank  to  its  narrowest  meaning — 
that  which  it  now  bears,  a  peer  who  aits  by 
no  higher  title.  The  bishops,  till  the  Befor- 
mation,  sat  both  in  their  Old  English  character 
and  in  their  new  character  as  barons.  But 
Henry  YIII.*s  new  sees  had  no  baronies 
attached.  The  number  of  abbots  who  sat 
had  fallen  from  100  or  more  in  the  thirteenth 
eentory  to  a  fixed  number  of  27  under 
Edward  in.;  those  who  could  claim  that 
they  did  not  owe  the  service  of  a  whole  barony 
were  glad  to  be  excused.  At  the  Reformation, 
when  the  abbots  were  excluded,  the  balance 
of  numbers,  for  the  first  time,  was  left  with 
the  lay  lords. 

The  political  history  of  the  baronage  may 
be  brieflv  summed  up  in  three  periods: — (1) 
The  feudal  baronage,  whose  policy  was  the 
weakening  of  the  central  power,  and  whose 
alliancefl  and  habits  were  those  of  Normans, 
was  nearly  eliminated  by  forfeiture  before 
Magna  Charta.  The  last  great  baron  of  this 
t}-pe  may  be  found  in  Kaniuf ,  Earl  of  Chester, 
who  died  in  1232.  The  dispeised  character 
of  their  estates,  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the 
Old  English  spirit,  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Norman  king,  made  this  feudal  class  less 
formidable  than  it  proved  on  the  Continent. 
(2)  On  its  ruins  had  been  rising  the  new 
families  of  the  ministers  rewarded  by  Henry  I. 
and  Henry  11.,  out  of  which  was  formed  the 
nattoDAl  baronage  which  took  the  lead   in 


winning  the  Charter,  which  defeated  Henry 
III. 's  plan  of  personal  government,  and  which 
finally  secured  from  Edward  I.  the  results  of 
a  struggle  of  a  century.  Their  typical 
representative  is  Richard,  Earl  Marshal  in 
Henry  III/s  reign.  (3)  As  the  g^eat  fiefs 
began  to  fall  in  to  the  crown,  and  as  the 
constitutional  leadership  passed  on  to  the 
knights,  the  baronage  turns  from  national 
aims  to  dynastic  partisanship,  family  ag- 
grandisement, and  the  ostentation  of  chivalry. 
The  people  are  still  only  too  ready  to  believe 
in  and  to  accept  them  as  champions.  But 
they  become  more  and  more  a  narrow  class, 
bound  up  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  royal 
houses ;  and  they  are  left  alone  at  last  to 
fight  out  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  by  the  aid 
of  their  own  retainers,  and  to  be  almost 
exterminated  in  the  struggle.  Yet  when 
they  were  gone,  and  the  Church  was  power- 
less in  its  anti-national  Romanism,  the  nation 
was  helpless  at  the  feet  of  the  new  despotism. 
For  England  still  required  its  nobles,  and  in 
their  worst  phases  they  had  played  a  necessary 
part  on  the  political  stage.  Even  the  selfish 
factiousness  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
century  nobility  had  been  obliged  to  adopt 
national  grievances  for  its  faction  cries ;  the 
traditions  of  noble  leadership  had  been  found 
still  to  have  invaluable  strength  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War;  and 
for  the  rest,  the  nobles,  busy  with  place- 
hunting  and  court  intrigues,  left  space  for 
the  silent  growth  of  literature,  of  commerce, 
•and  of  municipal  life. 

The  great  barons  may  be  roughly  reckoned 
at  400  in  Domesday,  nearly  half  of  whom 
held  estates  in  two  or  more  counties.  The 
number  of  lesser  barons  was  rather  smaller. 
By  the  thirteenth  century  both  classes  have 
decreased  in  numbers,  but  the  former  have 
increased  the  average  size  of  their  estates. 
By  the  end  of  the  next  century  the  baronial 
body  has  sunk  to  something  less  than  100 
families,  still  holding,  however,  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  land  of  England.  Soon  alter, 
the  two  representative  estates  of  clergy  and 
the  Commons  had  risen  up  to  share  with 
them  the  functions  of  legislation.  The 
baronial  body  retained  separate  and  inde- 
pendent privileges.  They  constituted  a 
great  part  of  the  standing  council,  which 
took  upon  itself  the  administration  when 
the  king  was  a  minor.  They  held  with 
the  king  the  supreme  judicial  power,  both 
original  and  appellate.  They  could  be 
judged  only  by  their  brother  peers.  Till 
nearly  the  Yorkist  period  they  were  called 
to  give  counsel  and  consent  lor  legislation, 
while  the  Commons  only  had  the  right  of 
petition.  For  general  administration  they 
were  called  to  **  treat  and  give  counsel ;  '*  the 
Commons  only  "  to  execute  and  consent." 

Selden,  TW^s  of  Honour;  Madox,  Bartmia 
Anglica;  Dngdale,  Bamnagg  of  Sngland;  Sir 
H.  Nicolas,  Uittorio  Penxng*;  Lordt  £«portf«a 
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tk»  DignUy  of  Peer,  1825-86  and  1829,  eap.  ii , 
pt.  1 ;  Ualjam.  Middle  Agee ;  Stabbs,  Contt.  UitA., 
famim;  Oneist,  VennaUungtrecht,  i.  130—136. 

[A.  L.  8.] 

Saronetfl  were  first  created  by  James  I. 
in  1611,  when,  being  in  want  of  money  for 
the  support  of  the  army  in  Ulster,  he  offered 
the  title  of  baronet  to  all  "who  would  pay 
into  the  Exchequer  JS1,080,  in  three  annual 
payments,  being  the  sum  required  for  the 
pay  of  a  hundred  foot  soldiers  for  three 
^ears."  In  Ireland  baronets  were  instituted 
in  1620,  and  in  Scotland  by  Charles  I.  in 
1625,  and  called  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia, 
because  it  was  originally  intended  to  establish 
them  for  the  encouragement  of  the  settling  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  principle  of  this  dignity 
was  to  g^ve  rank,  precedence,  and  title  without 
privilege.  A  baronet  was  to  remain  a  com- 
moner, but  his  title  (unlike  that  of  a  knight) 
was  to  be  hereditary.  Since  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  it  has  been  usual  to  remit  the  payment 
due  to  the  crown  on  creation  of  a  bux>netcy. 
It  was  intended  that  the  number  of 
baronets  should  be  limited  to  200,  but  the 
number  was  exceeded  even  before  the  death 
of  James  I. 

Barons'  War.  Thk.  The  first  distinct 
appeal  to  arms  of  this  war  was  made  in  1263 
by  Simon  de  Montfort,  £arl  of  Leicester. 
Five  years  before,  the  incurable  misrule  of 
Henry  III.  had  provoked  the  more  public- 
spirited  of  his  barons  to  place  him  unaer  the 
control  of  a  commission  of  reform,  and  then 
of  a  council ;  from  this  control  he  had  now 
been  for  three  years  struggling  to  free  him- 
self, but  with  little  success.  The  situation 
grew  daily  more  distracted ;  England  had  two 
rival  governments,  the  king  and  the  Baronial 
Council,  each  claiming  obedience,  and  for- 
bidding what  the  other  commanded.  From 
time  to  time  efforts  had  been  made  to  arrange 
the  points  in  dispute,  but  in  vain.  Of  these 
points  the  principal  were :  the  observance  by 
the  king  of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  the 
right  of  holding  the  royal  castles,  the  power 
of  appointing  and  removing  the  state  officials 
and  counsellors,  and  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreigners  from  places  of  trust  and  profit.  Not 
one  of  these  demands  of  the  barons  could 
Henry  be  brought  to  loyally  concede.  Accord- 
ingly, in  June,  1263,  the  smothered  disgust  of 
the  barons  burst  into  open  war.  But  the  cam- 
paign had  barely  be^un  when  Henry's  astute 
brother  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  inter- 
posed and  patched  up  a  kind  of  reconciliation. 
Some  months  of  troubled  peace  followed,  which 
both  parties  spent  in  diligent  search  after  the 
means  of  getting  a  lasting  peace.  In  Decem- 
ber thoy  agreed  to  submit  their  quarrel  to 
Louis  IX.  of  France  (St.  Louis) ;  and  the 
chief  men  of  both  sides  swore  solemnly  to 
abide  by  his  decision,  whatever  it  might  be. 
At  Amiens,  in  Jan.,  1264,  St.  Louis  heard  the 
case  that  the  king  in  person  and  the  barons  laid  ' 
before  him,  and  gave  judgment.    This  waa  in 


favour  of  the  king  on  every  one  of  the  points 
specified  above,  though  the  **  liberties,  statutes, 
and  laudable  customs  of  the  realm  of  England 
that  were  before  the  time  of  the  Provisions  " 
were  left  intact.  [Amiexs,  Misb  of.]  Not- 
withstanding their  oaths,  the  earl  and  his 
party  easily  found  an  excuse  that  satisfied 
their  consciences  for  refusing  to  be  bound 
by  this  decision.  War  was  now  entered  upon 
in  earnest ;  and  in  March  the  hostile  armies 
were  lying  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other  —  the  king's  at  Oxford,  the  earl's 
at  Brackley.  Here  a  last  attempt  at  a 
pacification  proved  fruitless.  Then  the  com- 
batants parted,  the  king  marching  to  take 
Northampton  and  Nottingham^  the  barons  to 
add  the  array  of  the  Londoners  to  their  own, 
and  to  lay  siege  to  Rochester.  This  operation 
brought  on  the  battle  that  decided  die  cam- 
paign. For  the  king,  alarmed  for  Rochester, 
hurried  to  its  relief,  and  finding  the  siege 
raised  on  his  arrival,  went  on  to  the  reduction 
of  the  Cinque  Ports.  De  Montfort  cautiously 
followed,  and  on  reaching  Fletching  learned 
that  the  royal  army  was  but  ten  miles  off,  in 
and  around  the  town  and  Cluniac  Priory  of 
Lewes.  Thither,  on  May  14,  he  led  his 
followers,  full  of  religious  enthusiasm  and 
patriotic  ardour,  along  the  slopes  of  the  bush- 
less  downs,  and,  almost  with  suniiBe,  burst  in 
upon  the  half-prepared  Royalists.  The  fiery 
onset  of  Prince  Edward  routed  and  made  havoc 
of  the  earPs  left  wing,  where  the  Londoners 
fought,  but  only  rendered  the  baronial  victory 
more  sure.  Carried  off  the  field  by  his  fury, 
Edward  left  his  father  and  unde  to  be  crushed 
by  the  right  and  centre  of  the  attacking 
force.  Next  day  the  two  kings,  Edward 
himself,  and  his  cousin  Henry,  were  prisoners 
in  the  earl's  hands.  De  Montfort  was 
now  master  of  king  and  kingdom.  He 
strove  hard  to  effect  a  settlement;  called  a 
Parliament  of  the  imperfect  type  then  in  use ; 
drew  up  a  new  scheme  of  government ;  and 
was  dihgent  in  framing  measures  of  reform. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  took  the  step  that 
has  made  him  immortal:  he  summoned  in 
Henry's  name  a  national  assembly  that  was  the 
first  to  contain  all  the  elements  of  a  full  Parlia- 
ment, duly  chosen  citizens  and  burgesses,  as 
well  as  knights  of  the  shire,  barons,  abbots, 
and  bishops.  This  body  began  its  sittings  at 
London  in  January,  1266 ;  and  did  its  best  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  its  creator.  But 
this  position  was  already  undermined.  The 
baronial  party  had  split  into  sections,  one  of 
which,  under  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
openly  thwarted  Earl  Simon's  designs,  and  at 
last  broke  away  from  the  old  leader  altogether. 
The  end  came  swiftly  on.  While  De  Montfort 
was  suppressing  disturbances  in  South  Wales, 
Edward  escaped  from  his  guards,  gathered 
round  him  his  father's  friends  and  De  Mont- 
fort's  foes,  and  by  rapid  marches  secured  the 
line  of  the  Severn.  Early  in  August,  however, 
the  alow  moving  earl  had  forced  a  passage 
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acroett  thi»  banier,  and,  with  the  king  still  in 
his  poasefldon,  had  reached  Evesham,  hoping 
to  meet  his  son  Simon,  who  was  leading  the 
levies  of  the  south  and  east  to  join  him.  With 
this  object,  on  Aug.  4,  1265,  he  was  starting 
from  £veflham  when  he  was  caught  by  his 
actire  opponent,  who  had  shortly  before 
suddenly  fallen  upon  and  destroyed  the 
younger  Simon's  force  at  Kenilworth.  By 
wise  and  well-executed  dispositions  he  now 
enclosed  the  old  warrior  on  every  side ;  and 
after  a  stubborn  contest,  the  great  earl  and 
his  bravest  followers  perished,  6ghting  des- 
perately. Tet  the  war  lingered  for  two  years 
longer.  The  harshness  of  the  victors,  who 
pronounced  the  lands  of  the  rebels  forfeit, 
drove  the  vanquished  to  despair.  The  siege 
of  Kenilworth  was  prolonged  till  late  in  1266: 
and  at  Azholm,  in  Lincolnshire,  another 
obstinate  band  of  outlaws  held  out  stiffly 
Against  the  assaults  of  Edward.  At  length 
Axholm  was  taken ;  and  by  this  time  expe- 
rience had  taught  its  captor  moderation.  In 
the  Dietum  of  J(£niiworth  he  offered  milder 
terms  to  the  defehders  of  the  castle;  and  it 
surrendered  at  last  (Dec,  1266).  In  the 
meantime  others  of  "  the  Disinherited "  had 
seized  Ely,  and  one  more  siege  became  neces- 
sary. This  lasted  till  the  summer  of  1267, 
when  Edward  forced  his  war  into  the  place, 
and  thus  ended  the  Barons   War.     [Mont- 

FOKT,    SnfON   DB.] 

W.  H.  Blaauw,  TK0  Baronii'  War;  PanIL  Lif« 
of  8i9iM>n  d§  MontfoH ;  Prothero,  L\f9  of  Simon 
do  Jfon^rort;  Stabbs,  Conot.  HiA.,  ch.  zit. 

[J.  R.] 


Thb  Battlb  of  (March  6, 
1811),  was  fought  between  the  English  and 
Spaniards,  and  the  French,  during  the  Penin- 
sular War.  General  Graham,  who  had  been 
blockaded  through  the  winter  in  Cadiz,  learn- 
ing that  8oult  had  marched  to  Badajos, 
resolved  to  rid  himself  of  Victor's  besieging 
force.  To  effect  this  purpose  he  embarked 
12,000  men,  who  landed  at  Tarifa,  in  the  rear 
of  the  French.  But  with  an  ill-timed  modesty 
Graham  gave  up  the  chief  command  to  La 
Pefia,  the  Spanish  general,  who  systematically 
neglected  his  advice.  The  low  ridge  of  Barosa 
was  the  key  both  to  offensive  and  defensive 
movements,  and  Graham  was  very  anxious  to 
hold  it ;  but  La  Pefla  ordered  him  to  march 
through  a  thick  wood  to  Bermeja,  and  left  the 
heights  of  Barosa  crowded  with  baggage  and 
defended  only  by  a  whoUy  inadequate  force. 
Victor  no  sooner  saw  Graham's  corps  enter  the 
wood  than  he  attacked  and  took  Barosa,  cut- 
ting off  a  Spanish  division  which  was  on  its 
march.  Graham,  on  hearing  of  Victor's  tactics, 
at  once  faced  about,  and,  marching  back  to  the 
plain,  without  a  moment's  hesitation  resolved 
to  attack,  although  the  key  of  the  field  of 
battle  was  already  in  the  enemy's  possession. 
He  accordingly  despatched  one  body  of  troops 
to  attack  Lavtd,  who  was  on  the  flank,  while 
Brown  and  Dilke  attacked  the  heighto.   *'  The 


ElngUsh  bore  strongly  onward,  cmd  their  in- 
cessant slaughtering  fire  forced  the  French 
from  the  hill  with  the  loss  of  three  guns  and 
many  brave  soldiers."  Victor  was  soon  in  full 
retreat,  and  the  British,  having  been  twenty- 
four  hours  under  arms  without  food,  were 
too  exhausted  to  pursue.  In  the  meantime 
La  Pena  looked  idly  on,  so  that  the  remains 
of  the  French  army,  retreating  in  the  greatest 
disorder,  were  allowed  to  escape. 

Napier,  PontiMukir  War;  A.  M.  Delavoye, 
lAft  of  Lord  Lynedoch;  Aliaon,  Htot.  of  Ewrop0, 
ix.58d. 


--nw  MrvmvM.v  u  a  u  an  important  mihtary 
station  in  Lower  Bengal,  fifteen  miles  from 
Calcutta,  was  the  place  where,  during  the 
First  Burmese  War  (q.v.)  the  47th  Native 
Begiment,  who  were  ordered  for  service,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  (Oct.,  1824),  setting  forth 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  cattle,  and 
begging  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding means  of  conveyance.  The  sepoys 
were  informed  that  they  would  receive  no 
assistance.  On  Nov.  Ist  the  47th  broke  out 
into  open  mutiny,  and  refused  to  fall  in  at 
the  word.  After  vainly  endeavouring  to 
reason  with  them,  the  Commander-in-chief 
ordered  up  several  European  regiments  and  a 
detachment  of  horse  artillery.  The  sepoys 
were  ordered  to  march  at  once,  or  ground 
arms :  on  their  refusal  a  volley  was  discharged 
on  them  by  the  artillery,  and  the  European 
regiments  fell  on  them.  The  slaughter  was 
very  great.  The  ringleaders  were  subse- 
quently tried  by  court-martial  and  executed ; 
and  others  were  sentenced  to  hard  labour  in 
irons.  It  was  at  Barrackpore  that  the  first 
mutinous  demonstrations  took  place  during  the 
Sepoy  rebellion  of  1867.  In  Februarj'  of  that 
year  the  native  troops  quartered  at  this  place 
refused  to  bite  the  ends  of  their  cartridges. 
On  Mar.  29  the  34th  Native  Infantry  muti- 
nied; it  was  disbanded  May  6,  the  10th 
Native  Infantry  having  been  previously  dis- 
banded Mar.  31. 

Kaje,  StjKfy  War,  i.  266  $«q. 


J,  Isaac  (b,  1726,  rf.  1792),  in  1746 

entered  the  army,  and  served  in  Flanders  and 
Canada.  In  1769,  he  was  present,  and 
severely  wounded,  at  the  storming  of  the 
heights  of  Abraham.  In  1761,  Lord  Shel- 
bume  gave  his  vacated  seat  for  Chipping 
Wycombe  to  Barre.  Two  days  after  taking 
his  seat,  he  made  a  most  violent  attack 
on  Pitt.  He  strongly  supported  Bute's 
government  in  the  debates  on  the  Peace  of 
Paris  in  1762,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  ser- 
vices by  being  appointed  Adjutant-General 
to  the  British  Forces,  and  soon  afterwards 
Governor  of  Stirling  Ca stle.  But  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Lord  Shelbume  from  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Barr6  voted  in  opposition  to  the  Gren- 
viUe  ministry  in  reference  to  the  prosecution 
of  Wilkes  for  libel,  and  was  summarily  dis- 
missed from  his  military  appointments  and 
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reduced  to  half-pay  in  Dec,  1763.  He  con- 
tinued strenuously  to  oppose  the  ministry  in 
their  action  with  regard  to  Wilkes  and  general 
warrants,  and  his  ability  as  a  debater  became 
more  and  more  conspicuous.  On  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  he  was  one 
of  the  "  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  spoke 
against  the  Act,  and  that  with  great  reserve 
and  remarkable  temper."  He  was  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  policy  of  the  Rockingham 
government,  and  on  Pitt's  taking  office  in 
1766  he  received  a  minor  appointment.  But 
in  Oct.,  1768,  he  retired  with  Lord  Shel- 
bume,  on  account  of  differences  with  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  whom  he  forthwith  attacked 
in  Parliament.  During  the  long  period  of 
Lord  North^s  administration  Barre  was  out  of 
office,  and  was  especially  active  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  the  revolted  colonies  in  America, 
and  the  right  of  Wilkes  to  his  seat.  In  the 
second  Rockingham  administration  in  1782, 
Barr6  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ; 
but  while  Burke  was  proposing  his  Economical 
Reforms,  and  before  the  contemplated  enact- 
ments could  have  come  to  his  knowledge,  BarrS 
accepted  an  enormous  pension  of  £3,200  a  year, 
which,  however,  he  was  subsequently  induced 
to  resign  in  return  for  the  clerkship  of  the  Pells. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  identify  Barr^  with  the 
author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius;  but  the  asser- 
tion rests  on  no  sufficient  evidence.  The  closing 
days  of  Barre,  like  those  of  his  old  adversary, 
Lord  North,  were  darkened  by  blindness. 

Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  B^nyn  of  George  III.  ; 
Stanhope,  Hist.,  of  E»g. ;  Trevelyan,  Early  Years 
of  C,  J.  Foe;  BrittoD,  Junius  Eivcidated. 

Barxi,    Gerald   de.      [Giualdus  Cah- 

BUEN8IS.] 

Barrier  Treaty,  The  (1715).  The 
project  of  giving  the  States-General  a 
^'  barrier  "  against  France  by  means  of  a  line 
of  fortresses  along  the  frontier  had  been  raised 
in  the  Grand  Alliance  negotiations  of  1701, 
and  again  in  1703,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  hostility  of  Austria.  In  1709,  however,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  England  and 
Holland,  by  which  the  former  bound  herself 
to  obtain  for  the  Dutch  the  right  of  supply- 
ing garrisons  for  the  Flemish  fortresses,  in- 
cluding Ypres,  Menin,  Lille,  Toumai,  Conde, 
Valenciennes,  Charleroi,  Numur,  Damm,  and 
Dendermonde.  The  treat}*-  was  signed  by 
Townshend  on  the  part  of  England,  as  Marl- 
borough refused  to  be  a  party  to  it.  The 
arrangements  were  revised  and  considerably 
altered,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Dutch,  b^  a  second  agreement  which  was 
come  to  m  1713,  in  which  the  number  of 
barrier  fortresses  was  greatly  curtailed.  The 
treaty  was,  however,  not  definitively  signed 
till  Nov.  15,  1715.  The  chief  provisions 
were  that  the  Low  Countries  were  guaranteed 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  were  not  to  be 
alienated  on  any  conditions  whatsoever. 
The  Dutch  were  to  ga^ri^on  Namur,  Tournai, 


Menin,  Fumes,  Wameton,  Ypres,  and 
Knoque;  and  Dendermonde  was  to  be 
garrisoned  jointly  by  Dutch  and  Austrian 
troops.  The  Dutch  were  very  dissatisfied 
at  this  curtailment  in  the  number  of  towns 
ceded  to  them,  and  still  more  so  at  the  com- 
mercial stipulations  by  which  England  was 
put  on  the  same  footing  with  Holland,  as 
regards  the  commerce  of  the  Belgian  towns. 
But  the  treaty  was  altogether  a  disturbing 
element  in  European  politics,  and  an  especial 
source  of  friction  in  the  relations  of  England 
and  Austria.  It  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  alienation  of  England  and  Austria 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  The  Barrier  Treaty  was 
annulled  by  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau, 
1786.    [Utrecht,  Treaty  of.]    • 

Koch  and  Schoell,  HitUnre  dee  TraiUs,  ii.,  ch. 
11  ;  Leck^,  Hiet.  of  the  Eighteenth  Century; 
Wjron,  BeigA  of  Q.  Anne, 

BarrowistSy  The,  who  derived  their 
name  from  one  of  their  leaders,  Henry 
Barrow,  a  lawyer,  were  a  sect  of  Separatists 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  closely 
allied  in  their  doctrines  with  the  BrownisU. 
Henry  Barrow  was  examined  before  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  in  1587,  for  his 
"  schismatical  and  seditious  opinions,"  and 
imprisoned,  but  continued  to  issue  inflam- 
matory pamphlets  urging  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy ;  he  was  found  guUty  of  '*  writing 
and  publishing  sundry  seditious  books  and 
pamphlets  tending  to  the  slandor  of  the 
queen  and  government,  and  was  executed  at 
Tyburn,  April  6,  1693.  The  Barrowista 
shared  the  aversion  of  the  Brownists  to  legal 
ministry ;  and  were  deemed  stiU  more  proper 
subjects  for  persecution.  They  refused  to 
hold  any  communication  with  the  Church  on 
the  grounds :  First,  that  the  worship  of  the 
English  Church  was  idolatrous;  second, 
that  unsanctified  persons  were  admitted  into 
the  Church;  third,  that  the  preachers  of 
the  Church  of  England  had  no  lawful  calling ; 
and  fourth,  that  the  government  was  un- 
godly. For  these  views  many  of  them  were 
imprisoned,  and  in  1693,  on  the  passing  of 
the  Act  making  a  monthly  atteaidance  at 
church  compulsory,  a  great  number  of  the 
sect  went  with  the  Brownists  to  Holland, 
and  subsequently  founded  a  new  home  in 
America. 

J.  B.  M anden.  Christian  Chwrohss  and  8sets  ; 
Sioaheim,  EccUfsiasticaX  Hidory  ;  Bogue  and  Ben- 
nett, Hist,  of  Dissemtsrst  i.  175,  &C. 

Barton^  Andrew  {d.  1512),  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  and  one  of  Scot- 
land's first  great  naval  commanders.  In  1497, 
he  was  in  command  of  the  escort  which  accom- 

C'ed  Perkin  Warbeck  when  he  left  8cot- 
.  In  1512,  after  doing  considerable 
damage  to  the  English  shipping,  he  was  killed 
in  an  engagement  with  two  ships  that  ha<)  been 
expressly  fitted  out  against  him,  and  had  fallen 
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in  with  Um  in  the  Downs.  His  death  was 
one  of  the  grievances  which  led  to  the  in- 
^Tisioa  of  England  by  James  Y.,  and  the 
battle  of  Flodden  Field. 


Elizabeth  (<f.  1534),  better 
known  as  the  Nun,  or  Holy  Maid  of  Kent, 
wa£  the  servant  of  Richard  Masters,  incum- 
bent of  the  parish  of  Aldington  in  Kent. 
The  awe  excited  by  the  moral  tone  of  some 
of  her  ravings  when  under  the  influence  of 
epilepsy  suggested  to  her  master  and  others 
the  possibility  of  making  her  a  means  of  fan- 
ning the  growing  discontent  against  the  king. 
She  was  accM>rdingly  taught  to  counterfeit  a 
btate  of  trance,  and  then  to  give  utterance  to 
prophecies  respecting  mutters  dtfclared  to  be 
revealed  to  her  by  Uie  Holy  Ghost.  As  her 
words  were  all  in  support  of  the  clerical  party 
and  against  the  king's  recent  legislation,  she 
was  regarded  with  great  favour  by  the  clergy 
gtenerally;  she  corresponded  with  Queen 
Catherine  and  Charles  Y.,  and  became  in  a 
short  time  a  dangerous  power  in  England. 
When,  however,  she  bol(uy  declared,  among 
other  thin^  that  if  Henry  divorced  Catherine, 
and  married  again  during  her  lifetime,  he 
shoold  not  be  a  king  a  month  longer,  but 
4lie  a  villain's  death,  it  was  thought  high 
time  to  take  particular  notice  of  her  madness, 
and  by  the  lang^s  orders  she  and  her  more 
prominent  accomplices  were  arrested.  Having 
confessed  their  imposture  upon  examination 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  Elisabeth  Barton  and 
her  iellow-conspirators  were  ordered  to  read 
their  confession  the  next  Sunday  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  immediately  after  the  sermon.  The 
whole  matter  of  the  imposture  was  then 
brought  formally  before  the  Parliament,  and 
Barton  and  six  others  were  attainted  of  high 
treason,  and  executed  May  5,  1534. 

Han,   ChronicU;  Froade,  Hut.  •/  Eng.,  li. 
164.  Ac. ;  SUtate  25  Hen.  YIIL.  c.  12. 

Banlioon  Doron  (The  Royal  Gift)  is 
the  title  of  a  work  written  hy  King  James  I. 
in  1599,  and  addressed  to  his  eldest  son.  Prince 
Henry.  In  this  work  he  maintains  that  the 
kingly  office  is  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil, 
and  tiierefore  the  king  is  necessarily  head 
of  the  Church;  and  that  equality  among 
ministers  is  inconsistent  with  monarchy.  The 
tract  advocates  the  establishment  of  epis- 
copacy, and  the  banishment  of  the  principal 
VremhytenBa.  ministers  in  the  eotintry. 

The  Boctiicon  Donn  was  printed  at  JCdinborgh 
inlGOS. 

Baflin^  Kouoey  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Winchester,  was  one  of  the  Royalist  strong- 
holds in  the  Civil  Wars.  Standing  as  it  did  a 
short  distance  from  Basingstoke,  it  commanded 
oae  of  the  principal  roads  to  the  West.  It 
was  several  times  attacked  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian forces  without  success.  Finally, 
after  a  long  and  brilliant  defence,  it  was  taken 
by  Cromwell,  October  16,  1645,  and  burnt  to 
the  gnoond.    "The  jubilant  Royalists  had 


given  it   the  name  of  Basting  House,"  on 

account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  their 

opponente  before  it. 

Clarendon,    Hist,   of  tk*  RtbMiom  Carlyle, 
CromwM, 


Sock,  Thb  FoaTRBSS  of,  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  was  held  by  some  of  its  Jacobite 
prisoners,  who  overpowered  their  guard,  for 
James  II.  from  1691  to  1694,  when  the  little 
gaixison,  numbering  about  twenty  men,  capi- 
tulated on  honourable  terms. 


dn,  The  Treaty  op  (Dec.  31, 
1802),  was  concluded  between  the  English 
and  Bajee  Kao,  the  Peishwa.  Its  stipu- 
lations were  that  a  British  force  of  6,000 
infantry,  with'  a  suitable  complement  of 
artillery,  should  be  stationed  within  the 
Peishwa's  dominions;  that  districts  in  the 
Deccan,  pelding  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees  a 
year,  were  to  be  assigned  for  their  support ; 
that  the  Peishwa  should  entertain  no  Euro- 
peans in  his  service  belonging  to  any  nation 
at  war  with  the  English;  that  he'  should 
engage  in  no  hostilities  or  negotiations  with- 
out their  concurrence,  and  should  refer  all 
his  claims  on  Surat,  the  Nizam,  and  the 
Guicowar,  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Governor- 
General.  The  treaty  also  guaranteed  their 
rights  to  the  southern  jaghirdars,  feudatories 
of  the  Peishwa.  [Bajee  Rao  ;  Wbllesley, 
Mabquib.] 

Wellesley,  DwpatchMs  Mill,  HM.  of  India, 

Basset,  Philip  {d,  1271),  was  a  member 
of  the  great  judicial  family  which  furnished 
BO  many  Judges  and  ministers  to  the  Angevin 
kings.  In  1233  he  joined  in  the  revolt  of 
Hichard  l^iarshall,  but  quickly  returned 
to  his  allegiance,  and  was  one  of  Henry's 
staunchest  supporters  against  the  barons.  In 
1261  he  was  appointed  Justiciar  of  England, 
seemingly  in  conjunction  with  Hugh  le 
Bespenser,  and  held  the  office  till  1263.  He 
fought  most  bravely  in  the  battle  of  Lewes 
(**  Sir  Philip  Basset,  that  brave  knight,  worst 
was  to  overcome,*^  says  Robert  of  Gloucester), 
but  was  eventually  taken  prisoner.  The 
king's  victory  at  Evesham  released  him,  but 
he  was  not  restored  to  his  office,  though 
constantly  employed  in  the  royal  service  till 
his  death. 

Bastwioky  John  {b.  1593),  a  physician, 
published  in  a  work  entitled  Flagellum  Ponti- 
ficit  (1635),  attacks  which  he  declared  to  be 
directed  solely  against  the  Pope  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  but  which  were  considered  by 
the  Ent^lish  bishops  to  reflect  on  themselves. 
For  this  he  was  condemned  by  the  High 
Commission  Court  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
While  in  prison  he  wrote  two  other  works, 
Apotoffetieus  ad  Pretuiet  Anglicanoa  (1636), 
and  The  New  LUany  (1637),  in  which  he 
accused  the  bishops  of  an  inclination  to 
Popery.  For  this  he  was  sentenced,  in  1637, 
to  a  fine  of  jB5|000,  the  loss  of  his  ears,  the 
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pillory,  and  perpetual  imprisonmeRt.  In  1640 
he  was  released  by  the  Long  Parliament,  the 
proceedings  against  him  cancelled,  and  £5,000 
given  him  in  reparation.  Bastwick  was  alive 
in  1048,  but  when  he  died  is  uncertain. 
Clarendon  speaks  of  him  as  *'  a  half-witted, 
crack-brained  fellow,  unknown  to  either  uni- 
versity or  the  College  of  Physicians,  but  one 
that  had  spent  his  time  abroad  between  the 
schools  and  the  camp,  and  had  gotten  a 
doctorahip  and  Latin." 

Clarendon,  flt«i  o/  Ou  RtMlwn,  iii.  58. 

Baantolancliy  the  north-eastern  province 
of  Cape  Colony,  with  which  it  was  in- 
corporated in  1871,  was  annexed  by  Great 
Britain  in  186S.  It  was  placed  under  the 
government  of  Cape  Colony,  and  its  local 
affairs  were  administered  by  an  agent  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  at  Cape  Town  and 
by  five  magistrates,  each  presiding  over  a 
special  district.  But  the  government  of  the 
colony  found  itself  constantly  in  difiiculty 
with  the  native  tribes ;  and  negotiations  are 
now  (1884)  pending  for  the  resumption  of  the 
control  of  the  province  by  the  Colonial  Office. 

Batavia*  Thb  Capture  of  (1811),  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  being  the  conquest  of  the 
last  surviving  French  settlement  in  the  East. 
In  the  year  1810  the  iitland  of  Java  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  France  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Holland  with  the  French 
empire ;  and  the  Indian  government  was 
bent  upon  its  reduction.  In  March,  1811, 
10,500  men  were  sent  out  under  Sir  S.  Auch- 
muty,  and  early  in  August  landed  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  of 
Batavia.  The  united  French  and  Dutch 
troops  abandoned  Batavia,  and  took  up  a 
position  in  a  very  strong  camp  called  Fort 
Cornelius.  On  August  8th  the  outposts 
were  driven  in,  and  the  advanced  works  were 
occupied  by  the  English.  At  length  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  desperate  attack  on  the  main 
fort,  as  the  lateness  of  the  season  necessitated 
speedy  action.  The  attack  was  delivered  from 
three  sides  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th.  On  the  right  Colonel  Gillespie  burst 
in,  and  pushed  the  defenders  before  him 
until  they  were  met  on  the  other  side  by  the 
assaulting  parties  in  the  centre  and  left,  who, 
after  a  stubborn  fight,  had  almost  simulta- 
neously overthrown  the  defenders  and  burst  in. 
The  storming  force  lost  872  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  few  troops  who  escaped  from 
Fort  Cornelius,  after  resisting  for  a  few  days, 
came  in ;  and  with  them  the  whole  island  was 
surrendered  to  the  British,  to  be,  however,  at 
the  close  of  the  war  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

Aliaon,  Hitt.  of  SiirojM,  iz.  684 ;  James,  Natal 
Hut. ;  Awnwd  Regiattr,  1811. 

Bate'8  Case  (1606).  The  Levant  Com- 
pany, which  bad  been  granted  by  Elizabeth  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Turkey  and 
Venice,  had  allowed  non-members_to  import 


currants  on  payment  of    5s.   6d.   per  cwt. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  company  in  1603, 

the    government  continued  the  imposition. 

In  1606  a  merchant,  John  Bate,  refused  to 

pay,  and  the  case  was   brought  before  the 

Court  of  Exchequer,  which  gave  judgment 

for  the  crown.      It  was  laid  down  from  the 

bench  that  the  royal  power  was  double, — 

ordinary,  unchangeable  without  authority  of 

Parliament,  and  abtoluU,  varying  according  to 

the  king*s  wisdom ;  under  the  absolute  power 

came    aU    matters    of    commerce,   including 

customs.     Relying  upon  this  decision,  Cecil 

published,  in  1608,  a  Book  of  Sates  imposing 

fresh  duties  on  many  articles.    In  1610  the 

Commons  declared  that  impositions  without 

consent  of  Parliament  were  unconstitutional, 

and  petitioned  for  their  removal ;  from  this 

time  the  question  constantly  recurred  in  the 

struggle  between  Parliament  and  the  crown. 

S.  B.  Oardiner,  Hvtf.  of  Eng.,  1603—1642,  chap. 
Ki. ;  Halliun,  Coiut.  JItst.,  chap.  tI. 

Bath,  Order  op  the,  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  established  by  Henry  IV.  at  his 
coronation  in  1399.  After  that  it  became  the 
practice  of  English  kings  to  create  Knights  of 
the  Bath  previous  to  their  coronation,  and 
upon  oth3r  g^reat  occasions.  But  after  the 
coronation  of  Charles  IL  the  practice  fell  into 
abeyance,  till  the  order  wa»  renved  by 
George  I.  in  1726w  It  was  subsequently 
remodelled  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  1816,  and 
at  present  consists  of  three  classes — Knights 
Grand  Cross,  or  G.C.B.'s;  Knights  Com- 
manders, or  K.C.B.'8;  and  Companions,  or 
C.B.^s. 

Bath,  William  Pultexbt,  Earl  of 
{h,  1682,  d.  1764),  was  of  good  family  and  in- 
herited a  large  fortune.  He  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  (1705)  and  distinguished 
himself  on  the  Whig  side  during  the  la^t 
years  of  Anne's  reign,  having  oontract'ed 
a  close  friendship  with  Walpole.  Ho 
defended  his  friend  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  on  the  charge  of  corruption.  [Wal- 
pole.] On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  Pul- 
teney  became  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  Stato. 
In  the  political  language  of  the  day  he. 
Stanhope,  and  Walpole  were  known  as  the 
three  "  grand  allies."  When  Walpole'a 
quarrel  with  Stanhope  resulted  in  his  retire- 
ment from  office,  Pulteney  followed  his 
patron  (1717).  When  Walpole  became 
supreme  in  1721,  Pulteney  naturally  ex- 
pected a  position  in  the  Cabinet.  Instead,  a 
peerage  was  offered  him.  In  disgust  he,  after 
some  hesitation,  joined  the  Opposition  (1725), 
and  in  conjunction  with  Bolingbroke  brought 
out  the  Oraftaman,  a  journal  in  which 
Walpole  was  bitterly  attacked.  In  1728  he 
conducted  a  vigorous  assault  on  WalpoIp*s 
sinking  fund,  but  without  much  success ;  but 
his  speech  against  Walpole's  excise  scheme 
was  more  successful,  and  the  minister  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  the  obnoxious  measure. 
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Polteaey's  name  had  preTiously  been  struck 
off  the  list  of  privy  councillors.  He  sup- 
pcnrted  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  opposition  to 
the  kinf^  and  Wedpole.  In  1 740  he  was  one  of 
those  who  seceded  from  the  House — an  unwise 
step  which  he  attempted  in  vain  to  excuse.  In 
1741  he  conducted  that  last  grand  attack  on 
Walpole'a  foreign  policy  which  drove  himfrom 
office.  Pulteney,  however,  declined  to  form  a 
ministry,  and  retired  into  the  Upper  House  as 
Lord  Bath.  He  gradually  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  his  popularity  waned.  In  1743  his 
friends  saooeeded  in  persuading  him  to  come 
forward  as  candidate  for  the  premiership  in 
opposition  to  Pelham ;  he  failed,  however, 
althoogh  supported  by  the  splendid  talents 
of  Carteret.  In  1746,  he  and  Granville 
(Ckiteret)  were  commissioned  by  the  king 
to  form  a  ministry.  This,  the  **  Forty  hours* 
MiniHtry,"  was  an  egregious  failure,  and  the 
Pelhams  returned  to  power.  Long  before 
his  death  Pulteney  had  become  altogether 
forgotten  by  the  political  world.  His  talents 
were  conaideTable,  and  his  pubUc  life  was 
on  the  whole  respectable,  and  marked  by 
uprightness  and  integrity ;  but  he  was  some- 
what wanting  in  steadfastness  of  purpose  and 
discretion.  His  parliamentary  eloquence  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  very  high  order. 
Beoidee  some  poems  which  were  highly 
praised  b^  Pope,  Pulteney  was  the  author  of 
serveral  vigorous  political  pamphlets. 

Ccoe,    Msmabn    of    WalpoUf    H.    Walpole, 
€horg0  II.,  and  Cotalmroi  qf  Mowd  and  IfoblU 

AMhnr*.  [u  a  S.] 

Bathuxsty  Allbn,  Ist  Earl  {b,  1684, 
d.  1776),  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in 
1699.  He  was  returned  for  the  borough  of 
Cirencester  in  1706,  and  was  created  a  baron 
in  1711.  In  1723,  at  the  attainder  of  Atter- 
bury,  he  bitterly  taunted  the  bishops  for  their 
animosity  against  their  broUier.  As  a  Tory 
politician,  he  supported  the  claim  of  Boling- 
broke  to  be  restored  to  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  During  Walxx>le's  administration 
he  was  an  active  member  of  the  opposition. 
From  1767  to  1760  he  was  Treasurer  to 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  1762  was 
created  Earl  Bathurst.  A  somewhat  acrimo- 
nious politician,  his  speeches  were  marked  by 
their  caustic  wit  and  brilHancy  of  metaphor. 

Bafhtunrt,  Henrt,  2ia)  Ea&l  {b,  1714, 
d.  1794),  the  son  of  Allen,  first  earl,  entered 
Parliament  for  Cirencester  in  1736.  He  was  a 
eteady  opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
in  1746  was  made  Solicitor-General  to  the 
Prinee  of  Wales  by  the  Leicester  House 
party.  On  the  death  of  the  prince,  he  took 
cteps  to  conciliate  the  court,  and  was  re- 
warded in  1764  by  a  puisne  judgeship.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  Yorke  in  1770,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  three  Commissioners  to 
hold  the  Oreat  SeaL  "  No  one  of  the  three," 
sayn  Lord  CampbeD,  ''had  any  confidence 
in'  himself  or  in  his  coUeagoes.     And  after 
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the  learned  trio  had  gone  on  for  a  twelve- 
month floundering  and  blundering,  the  public 
dissatisfaction  was  so  loud  that  some  change 
was  considered  necessary."  The  change 
made  was  the  appointment  of  Lord  Bathurst 
to  the  Woolsack.  Left  to  himself,  he  got  on 
better  than  he  had  done  with  his  two 
colleagues,  and  relied  with  such  modesty  on 
the  help  of  better  men  that  he  made  few 
mistakes.  In  1778  he  resigned  the  Great 
Seal  into  the  handB  of  Lord  Thnrlow,  and 
became  President  of  the  Council,  which 
office  he  held  till  Lord  North's  resignation. 
His  last  years  he  spent  in  retirement  in  the 
country.  He  has  been  justly  called  **one  of 
the  weakest,  though  one  of  the  worthiest  of 
our  Chemcellors." 

Campbell,   Livu   qf   tfc«  ChaneMon;    Pees, 
Judgea  of  England, 

Bathlimt,  Henry,  3rd  Earl  (b,  1762,  d, 
1834),  was  the  son  of  the  second  Earl 
Bathurst.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  Master 
Worker  of  the  Mint.  In  1807  he  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  1809 
he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  he  held  only  from  Oct.  1 1  to  Dec.  6.  On 
June  11,  1812,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  for  nearly  sixteen  years. 
In  1828  he  was  appointed  President'  of  the 
Council,  which  office  he  retained  till  the 
resignation  of  the  Wellington  administration 
in  1831. 

Bats,  Thb  Parlzamekt  of  (1426),  was 
the  name  given  to  the  Parliament  which 
assembled  in  this  year  when  the  quarrel 
between  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Cardinal 
Beaufort  was  at  its  height.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  bats  or  bludgeons  carried  by 
the  hostile  and  excited  partisans  of  the  rivid 
statesmen. 

Battle  Allhey  'was  founded  by  William 
the  Conqueror  on  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  the  high  altar  standing,  it  is  said, 
on  the  very  spot  where  Harold  planted  his 
banner.  It  was  not  consecrated  till  1094. 
The  abbey,  which  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Martin,  and  filled  with  Benedictine  monks 
from  Marmoutier  in  Normandy,  was  richly 
endowed  by  the  Conc|ueror,  and  enjoyed 
many  privileges,  including  that  of  sanctuary. 
The  abbot  was  mitred  and  was  a  peer  of  Parlia- 
ment. At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
in  Henry  VIIL's  reign,  the  income  of  the 
abbey  was  estimated  at  £880  14s.  7^d.  The 
buildings  of  the  abbey,  which  are  partly  in 
ruins,  and  have  been  partly  converted  into  a 
dwelling-house,  show  that  the  structure  must 
anciently  have  been  of  great  extent  and 
magnificence.  The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbby, 
which  was  lodged  in  the  keeping  of  the 
abbot,  contained  a  list  of  all  those  who 
fought  on  the  Norman  side  in  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  The  catalogue  was,  however,  much 
tampered  with  by  the  monks  in  kter  times, 
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and  iH  of  comparatiyely  little  value  as  an 

authority.     A  remnant  of  the    exceptional 

position  of  Battle  Abbey  is  to  be  found  in 

the  fact  that  the  incumbent  of  the  pariiih 

is  still  included  among  the  Deans  of  Peculiars, 

though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  any  special 

'duties. 

Camden,  Britannia;  Dn^pdale,  Menuuiieon; 
Freeman,  Notimm  Conquest,  ir.  406.  An  acooout 
of  two  manascript  Chroniolefl  of  Battle,  ap- 
parently of  amall  yaloe.  is  giren  by  Hardy,  lU- 
acriptiM  CotaloytM,  ill  83,  lOa 


p.  RiCHAED   (*.  1615,  d,  1691),  a 
celebrated  Nonconformist  divine,  was  in  earlier 
life  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  in  1640  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Kidderminster.    During  the  Civil  War  he  was 
chaplain  to  Whalley's  regiment,  and  in  this 
capacity  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Bridge- 
water,  Exeter,  Bristol,  and  Worcester.     He 
was  a  very  moderate  supporter  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  polity,  and  in  temporal  matters 
an  adherent  of  limited  monarchy ;  so  that  he 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  Cromwell  during 
the  later  years  of  the  Protector's  life.    At  the 
Restoration  Baxter  was  appointed  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Savoy  conference.     He  was  even  offered  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford,  which  he  refused.    In 
1662,  however,  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  Baxter  quitted  the  Church  and 
remained  for  some  years,  in  retirement.     In 
1672  he  settled  in  London,  and  lectured  at 
several  Dissenting  places  of  worship.    Subse- 
quently, however,  he  was  much  harassed  by 
legal  proceedings  under  the  Conventicle  Act, 
and  in  1686  was  brought  before  Jeffreys,  who, 
treating  him  with  his  usual  brutality,  sen- 
tenced him  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment, 
and  fined  him   600  marks.     Baxter  was  an 
extraordinarily  prolific  writer  of  polemics  and 
works  on  divinity,  and  is  said  to  have  composed 
over  160  treatisiss.      Some  of  them,  e.ff.,  The 
Saints*  Everlasting  Best,  and  Reasons  for  the 
Christian  Religion^  are  still  widely  populeu:. 

Baxter's  Fraciieai  Works,  with  Lifs  by  W. 
Orme,  Loud..  1830  (23Tolfl.);  Tulloch,  Bng\i*h 
i^irttanurm  and  it»  Lcadrrs;  Baxter's  Jfarrative 
of  the  Mont  MemorabU  Ptusages  of  his  Life  and 
Times  J169S) ;  Sir  J.  Stephen,  Essays  in  EccU- 
siasticai  Biography. 

Bayeiuc  Tapestry,  The,  was  in  all 
probability  the  idea,  and  possibly,  in  great 
measure,  the  handiwork,  of  Matilda,  wife  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  tapestry  or  needle- work  representing, 
in  a  number  of  pictures  worked  in  woollen 
thread,  the  battle  of  Hastings  and  the  events 
which  led  to  it.  It  is  twenty  inches  wide  and 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  long;  and  is 
divided  into  seventy-two  compartments,  with 
Latin  superscriptions  indicating  the  objects 
represented.  The  Tai)estry  is  an  authority  of 
the  utmost  value  for  the  period  with  which 
it  deals.  It  was  presented  by  Matilda  to 
the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  of  which  see  her 
brother-in-law  Odo  was  bishop,  and  it  is  to 


be  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  muaeom  at 
Bayeux. 

The  Bayeux  Tapestry  has  been  reprodooed  in 
engraTings   by   Stothard,   folio,  1747,   and   in 


photographs  by  J.  Comte,  4to,  1879.  It 
bIso  been  engraved  by  the  Antiquarian  Societyp 
with  elucidations  by  O.  C.  Bruce,  1855w  For 
an  exhaustive  and  valuable  diaoussion  of  the 
ebaimoter,  origin,  fto.,  of  the  Tapestiy,  see  Free- 
man, Norman  Conqusst,  iiL  563  seq. 

Baaohy  Saady  Trb  Battli  of  (June 

80,  1690),  fought  during  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  on  the  one  side  and  the  French  on  the 
other,  terminated  in  a  victory  for  the  latter. 
Lord  Torring^n,  who  commanded  the  com- 
bined English  andl>utch  fleet,  had  abandoned 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  French,  under  Tour- 
ville,  and  retreated  up  the  Channel,  when 
peremptory  orders  from  the  Privy  Council  to 
engage  the  enemy  were  sent  him.  Accordingly » 
when  the  enemy  were  sighted,  he  bore  down 
upon  them,  placing  the  Dutch  ships  in  the 
van.  He  had  less  than  sixty  sail  of  the  line, 
and  the  French  had  eighty.  But  his  ships 
were  superior  in  equipment  and  crews  to 
those  of  the  enemy.  The  Dutch,  under 
Evertsen,  fought  bravely  for  several  hours, 
receiving  very  little  assistance  from  the  rest 
of  the  fleet,  and  they  finally  drew  off  in  a 
shattered  condition.  Torrington  thereupon 
sought  refuge  in  the  Thames.  His  conduct 
and  motives  on  this  occasion  were  loudly  con- 
demned, and  the  action  was  looked  upon  as  a 
highly  disgraceful  one  for  England,  llie 
only  use  Tourville  made  of  his  victory  was  to 
bum  Teignmouth.  [Tobrinoton,  Viscoukt.] 
MacauUy,  Hxst.  of  Eng.,  iii.  608. 

BoacOllB,  or  signal-fires  on  the  coast  and 
on  conspicuous  positions  in  the  inland  countr}', 
intended  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  or  of  other  danger,  have  been,  used 
from  an  early  period  in  England.  According 
to  Stow,  beacons  were  set  up  by  Edward  II. 
when  the  landing  of  Mortimer  and  Queen 
Isabella  was  expected.  They  were  regularly 
used  at  stated  places  along  the  line  of  the 
Borders,  to  give  warning  of  raids  of  the 
Scots.  Lord  Coke  says  that  regular  beacons, 
"  pitch-lx)xes  as  they  now  be,"  were  estab- 
lished only  after  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Inland  beacons  were  erected  by  the  sherifis  at 
the  expense  of  the  country ;  beacons  on  the 
coast  were  originally  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  subse- 
quently, by  8  Eliz.,  chap.  13,  transferred  to 
the  corporation  of  Trinity  House. 

Beaoonsfleld,  Benjamin  Disrasu,  Earl 
OF  {b.  1805,  d.  1881),  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Isaac  Disraeli,  the  author  of  the  Curiosities 
of  Literature,  He  was  first  destined  for  the 
law,  but  he  soon  turned  to  literature.  In 
1827  he  published  his  first  novel,  Vivitm 
Grey,  ana  subsequently  travelled  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  East  for  some  years. 
In  the  year  1832  he  appeared  as  the  Radical 
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candidate  for  High  Wycombe.  His  opinions 
were  gradually  changing,  and  in  1836  he 
pabliahed  a  series  called  Thf  Letters  of  Rufmy- 
mede^  which  was  a  violent  attack  on  the 
liberal  party.  In  1837  he  was  returned  as 
Conservative  member  for  Maidstone.  His 
first  speech  in  the  House  was  a  conspicuous 
failure;  it  concluded  with  the  well-known 
words:  "I  have  begun  several  times  many 
things,  and  I  have  often  succeeded  at  last.  I 
shall  sit  down  now ;  but  the  time  will  come 
when  yoa  will  hear  me."  During  the  first 
years  of  his  parliamentary  career  he  was  a 
supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  when  Peel 
pledged  himself  to  abolish  the  Com  Laws  in 
1845  Mr.  DisraeU  turned  towards  the  Pro- 
teciioniBts,  and  at  once  became  their  leader. 
In  December,  1852,  Lord  John  Russell  re- 
signed, and  Lord  Derby  entered  office  with 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
In  1858  he  returned  to  office  and  brought  in 
a  Reform  Bill,  which,  however,  did  not  meet 
with  much  support  The  Liberals  again 
n^tumed  to  office,  and  for  ten  years  longer 
Mr.  Disraeli  led  the  opposition,  and  severely 
criticised  Lord  Palmerston*s  forei^  policy. 
In  1867  the  Liberals  once  more  resigned,  and 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  came  into  power. 
They  immediately  brought  in  and  carried  a 
Reform  Bill  on  the  basis  of  household  suffrage, 
which  was  carried  after  a  violent  and  bitter 
struggle.  In  Feb.,  1868,  Lord  Derby  retired 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  became  Prime  Minister. 
His  tenure  of  office  was,  however,  very  short. 
Mr.  Gladstone  carried  hia  Irish  Church  Resolu- 
tions against  the  government,  and  in  the 
general  election  which  followed  the  Conserva- 
tives were  completely  beaten.  Mr.  Disraeli 
declined  to  take  office  in  1872,  but  in  1874 
Mr.  Gladstone  dissolved,  and  when  a  general 
election  returned  the  Conservatives  with  a 
majority  of  fifty,  Mr.  Disraeli  became  Prime 
Minister,  holding  office  for  six  years.  Several 
measures  of  domestic  legislation  were  passed 
during  this  period,  including  a  Factory  Act 
(1878),  an  Artisans*  Dwellings  Act,  and  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  In  March,  1876, 
public  indignation  in  England  was  violently 
ezdted  by  the  reports  of  atrocious  cruelties 
practised  by  the  Turks  on  the  Bulgarian  Chris- 
tians ;  and  the  support  given  by  the  government 
to  the  Porte  was  made  the  text  for  vigorous 
attacks  by  some  of  the  leading  Liberal  states- 
men. In  Aug.,  1876,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field.  Throughout  1876  and  1877,  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  spite  of  much  opposition  in 
the  country,  and  the  withdrawal  of  two  of 
his  own  colleagues.  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Camarvon,  continued  to  maintain  a  guarded 
and  even  hostile  attitude  towards  Russia; 
and  when  the  Russians  seemed  about  to  enter 
Constantinople,  the  British  fieet  was  ordered 
to  the  Dardanelles,  and  an  Indian  contingent 
was  brought  to  Malta.  When  a  treaty  was 
concluded  between  the  belligerents  at  San 


Stefano,  Lord  Beaconsfield  insisted  that  the 
document  should  be  submitted  to  the  great 
powers.  A  general  congress  at  Berlin 
followed,  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself 
attended  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
England,  and  in  the  summer  of  1878  the 
Eastern  Question  was  temporarily  set  at  rest 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  In  the  general 
election  of  1880  the  Liberals  were  returned 
by  an  enormous  majority,  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field resigned.  In  the  winter  of  1881 
he  was  prostrated  by  a  complication  of 
maladies,  and  succumbed,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  on  April  19th.  He  was  buried 
at  Hughenden,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  a 
memorial  was  voted  to  him  in  Westminster 
Abbey  by  Parliament.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  the  author  of  a  poem.  The  Bevolu- 
tianary  Epie^  a  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinek, 
several  political  pamphlets,  and  a  number  of 
novels,  in  which  many  of  his  ideas  and 
theories  on  politics  may  be  traced.  The  best 
known  of  &ese  brilli^t  political  romances 
are  Sybil,  Coningeby,  Tanered,  and  Endymion, 
which  last  was  published  within  a  few  months 
of  the  writer*s  death. 

a.  Brandes,  CharoMeiAM;  Cnobeval-Claricriij, 
Lord  Bea«oiia>Md  ft  aon  T«mp«;  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
Li/«  ;  Clayden,  England  tnuUr  Lord  Booooiufleld  ; 
Beaoonsfleld's  9peeckn. 

Beadle,  or  Bbdbll  (Old-Eng.  hydel,  from 
Anglo-Saxon,  beodan,  to  bid),  properly  means 
the  apparitor  of  a  court  who  summoned  persons 
to  appear  in  answer  to  charge  brought  against 
them.  Bedells  seem  before  the  Conquest  to 
have  occupied  a  position  on  the  jurisdictions  of 
the  liberties,  and  lands  held  in  sac  and  soc, 
corresponding  to  that  of  under-bailiff.  The 
estate  of  Leominster  had,  according  to  Domes- 
day Book,  eight  propositi,  or  reeves,  and 
eight  bedelli.  Their  privileges  were,  to  have 
a  little  land  of  their  own,  and  to  be  exempt 
from  manual  labour.  The  king's  bedells 
were  personages  of  considerable  importance, 
and  are  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  tenants-in- 
chief  in  Bedfordshire.  After  the  Conquest 
the  office  sank  in  importance,  and  the  bedells 
appear  as  criers  in  the  manor  courts,  and  in 
Shakespeare^s  time  as  petty  village  function- 
aries; m  the  forest  courts  they  made  pfo- 
clamations  and  executed  processes;  while 
rural  deans  employed  bedells  to  cite  clergy  to 
visitations,  whence  came  the  present  parochial 
beadles.  At  Oxford  University  there  is 
one  esquire  bedell  and  three  yeomen  bedells, 
each  attached  to  the  faculties  of  law, 
medicine,  and  arts ;  they  are  elected  in  con- 
vocation, and  can  be  forced,  if  necessary,  to 
resign  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Their  duty 
consists  chiefly  in  bearing  the  maces  before 
the  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor.  At  Cam- 
bridge, where  there  are  three  esquire  bedells 
and  one  yeoman'  bedell,  they  are  supposed  to 
attend  professors  as  well. 

Ellis,  Introdvelioii  to  DoniiMkiv;  Statnto  UM«. 
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BefttOlIy  Datid,  Ga&dinal  (6. 1494 ,  </.  1 646) , 
the  son  of  James  Beaton,  of  Balfour,  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Paris,  where 
he  became  intimate  with  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  in  1619  was  appointed  ambassador  from 
Scotland  to  the  French  Court.  He  was 
employed  in  various  negotiations  at  Paris 
and  Rome,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  so 
well  that  he  was  made  a  caidinal  by  Paul  III. 
in  1638.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle.  Arch- 
bishop James  Beaton,  in  1639,  he  succeeded 
him  as  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  which 
capacity  he  showed  much  zeal  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants.  Three  yean  later, 
on  the  death  of  James  V.,  he  endeavoured  to 
get  possession  of  the  infant  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  to  obtain  the  regency  by  means  of  a 
forged  will,  but  failed,  and  was  for  a  time 
imprisoned.  On  his  release  he  became 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  in  1646,  and  distin- 
g^uished  himself  by  his  seal  in  bringing  to 
tiie  stake  those  Protestants  on  whom  he 
could  lay  hands.  His  cruelty  towards  the 
members  of  the  Reformed  party,  together 
with  his  French  and  Italian  sympathieii, 
caused  the  cardinal  to  be  bitterly  hated  by 
the  Reformers.  A  plot  (to  which  Henry  YIII. 
and  the  English  Privy  Council  were  probably 
parties)  was  concocted  for  his  assassination. 
On  May  29,  1646,  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews 
was  seized  by  Norman  Leslie,  the  l^Iaster  of 
Rothes,  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  others, 
and  he  was  murdered.  His  character  is  thus 
stated  in  the  looncgraphia  Seotica  :—^*Th» 
cardinal  was  by  nature  of  immoderate  ambi- 
tion; by  long  experience  he  had  acquired 
address  and  refinement,  and  insolence  grew 
upon  him  from  continual  success.  His  high 
station  in  the  Church  placed  him  in  the  way 
of  g^reat  employments;  his  abilities  were 
equal  to  the  greatest  of  these,  nor  did  he 
reckon  any  of  them  to  be  above  his  merit. 
....  He  was  one  of  the  worst  of  men — a 
proud,  cruel,  unrelenting,  and  licentious 
tyrant." 

loouMgraj^vn  SeoHoa  ;  '^jtler,  Onomol  L^Un  ; 
Knox,  Hutory;  PiiMoU%%  Chnnk.,  f.  488{  Cook, 
Hiti.  of  i)f  B^formation  in  SooUand}  T.  U. 
Burton,  Hitt,  of  Sootland, 

Beaton,  James  {d.  1639),  was  made  High 
Treasurer  of  Scotland,  1606  ;  in  1609  he  was 
appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow, 
and  in  1623  was  translated  to  St.  Andrews. 
He  took  part  in  the  fray  of  '*  Cleanse  the 
Causeway  '*  (1620)  between  the  Douglas  and 
Hamilton  factions,  and  subsequently  became 
an  object  of  intense  interest  to  English  poli- 
ticians, who  sought  to  win  him  over  to  an 
Engb'sh  alliance.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
"very  crafty  and  subtle,"  and  he  certainly 
managed  to  evade  Wolsey's  elaborate  plans 
for  getting  possession  of  his  person.  At  last, 
in  a  rash  moment,  the  archbishop  quitted  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  seized  and  im- 
prisoned for  a  short  time.  He  finally  became  an 
ally  of  EIngland  and  a  great  friend  of  Wolsey. 


As  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  he  granted  Queen 
Margaret  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  though  she  found  it  necessary 
to  obtain  a  papal  dispensation  as  welL 

Baatoi&y  James,  a  nephew  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  obtained  the  archbi^opric  of  Glas- 
gow, 1662.  He  was  secretary  to  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  in  whose  behalf  he  pressed  on  aa 
alliance  with  Spain,  1665.  In  later  years 
ho  became  Mary*s  ambassador  in  France, 
where  he  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  obtain 
aid  for  her. 

Beauohanip.  Thb  Family  of,  was 
founded  in  England  at  the  Norman  Con- 
quest by  Hugh  de  Bello  Campo  or  Beaucfaamp. 
The  earldom  of  Warwick  was  conveyed  to 
the  family  by  Isabella,  sister  and  heiress  of 
William  de  Mauduit.  She  married  William 
de  Beauchamp,  Baron  of  Elxnsley  {d,  1268), 
the  seventh  representative  of  the  &mily 
from  Hugh.  Their  son  William  was  first 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Gov,  the  second  earl, 
is  known  to  history  aa  "The  Black  Dog  of 
Arden."  Richard,  the  fifth  earl,  married 
the  widow  of  his  uncle,  Bichard  Beanohamp, 
Earl  of  Worcester,  and  their  son  Henry  was 
created  Premier  Earl  of  England  and  Duke 
of  Warwick ;  but  he  died  without  male  issue 
in  1446,  BO  that  the  dukedom  and  the  nude 
line  of  this  branch  of  Beauchamps  expired. 
But  his  other  honours  passed  to  his  daughter 
Anne,  and  on  her  death  at  the  age  of  six 
thev  reverted  to  her  aunt  Anne,  who  mar- 
ried the  great  King-maker,  Eichard  Neville, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  subsequently  created  Earl 
of  Warwick.  [N  evillb.]  On  the  death  of  her 
daughters,  Anne's  inheritance  was  restored 
to  her,  and  by  her  transfetred  to  King 
Henry  VII.  The  present  Earl  Beauchamp  ia 
descended  from  the  second  son  of  William  de 
Beauchamp,  Baron  of  Elmsley,  in  the  female 
line.    The  peerage  was  created  in  1815. 

Beanfbrty  Thb  Familt  op,  was  descended 
from  John  of  Gaunt  and  Catherine,  widow  of 
Sir  Hugh  Swynford.  He  married  her  in  1396, 
but  all  their  children  were  born  before  this 
marriage.  These  children  were  four  in  number: 
John,  created  Earl  of  Somerset  and  Marquis  of 
Dorset ;  Henry,  afterwanis  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  cardinal;  Thomas,  Chancellor  and 
Duke  of  Exeter ;  and  Joan,  married  to  Ralph 
Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  The  name  of 
Beaufort  which  they  bore  was  derived  from  a 
castle  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in 
Anjou.  They  were  all  legitimated  by  a  statute 
passed  in  1397,  by  royal  letters  patent  and  a 
papal  decree.  The  letters  patent  were  con- 
firmed by  Henry  IV.,  who,  however,  introduced 
a  restrictive  clause  ''excepta  dignitate  regali,*' 
which  now  appears  as  an  interUneation  in  the 
patent  roll  oi  20  Richard  II.  From  John 
Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  was  descended 
Margaret,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
thus  arose  the  Tudor  claim  to  the  throne. 
[TuDOB.]     Charles  Somerset,  the  illegitimate 
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Km  of  Heniy,  third  Duke  of  Sonnanet,  was 
created  Earl  of  Woroeeter  by  Hemy  YIIL 
The  fifth  earl,  a  distinguished  partisan  of 
Charles  I.,  was  created  Marquis  of  Worcester 
in  1642.  His  grandson,  the  third  marquis, 
FU  created  Duke  of  Beaufort  in  1682. 


kofbrt.  HsMBT,  Ga&dinal  {h.  1377, 
d.  1447),  was  uie  natural  Bon  of  John  of  Gaunt 
by  Catherine  Swynford.  In  1398  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1405  translated  to 
Winchester.  In  1403  he  was  appointed 
Chancellor,  but  resigned  the  Great  Seal  on 
his  appointment  to  Winchester.  During  the 
latter  part  of  Henry  IV.'s  reign,  Beaufort 
sided  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
accused,  apparently  not  altogether  without 
reason,  of  urging  him  to  compel  his  father  to 
abdicate  in  his  favour.  On  Henry  Y.'s 
aooesnon  he  once  more  received  the  Great 
Seal,  which  he  retained  till  141 7,  when  he  pro* 
oeeded  to  Constance  to  attend  the  Council 
which  was  endeavouring  to  heal  the  great 
sdiiam  in  the  Church.  Beaufort  exerted  his 
influence  to  induce  the  Council  to  elect  a 
Pope  before  proceeding  with  the  reformation 
of  the  Church.  In  gratitude  for  his  assist- 
ance, the  new  Pope,  Martin  Y.,  offered 
him  A  cardinal's  hat,  which,  however,  the 
king  refused  to  allow  him  to  accept.  On 
the  accession  of  Henry  VI.,  Beaufort  was 
appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Begency,  and,  in  1424,  was  for  the 
third  time  invested  with  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor, which.he  held  till  1426.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  Henry  YI.*s  minority,  Beau- 
£ort*s  great  aim  was  to  counteract  the  dan- 
gerous influence  of  Gloucester,  whose  selfish 
schemea  both  at  home  and  abroad  threatened 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  State.  The  first 
great  quarrel  between  the  rivals  took  place 
in  1426,  when  riots  occurred  in  London,  and 
things  wore  such  a  serious  aspect  that  Bed- 
lord  bad  to  return  from  France  and  effect  a 
reconciliation.  In  1426  Beaufort  committed 
the  great  mistake  of  his  life  in  accepting  the 
Gsntinal's  hat;  it  laid  him  open  to  suspicion, 
and  caused  him  to  be  regarded  with  distrust 
by  many  who  had  previously  sided  with  him. 
In  1427  he  led  a  xutile  crusade  against  the 
Hussites  in  Bohemia,  and  in  1429  he  preached 
a  crusade  with  the  same  object  in  England, 
got  together  troops,  but  took  them  to  the 
asaiatance  of  the  JSnglish  in  France  instead 
of  to  Bohemia.  From  1430  to  1434  Beau- 
fort was  for  the  most  part  abroad,  and 
the  next  six  years  of  his  life  were  chie6y 
occupied  in  labouring  for  peace  with  France, 
Gloucester  being  the  leader  of  the  war 
party.  One  result  of  his  efforts  was  the 
assembly  of  the  Congress  of  Arras,  which, 
however,  foiled  to  effect  anything.  In  1440 
he  attempted  to  accomplish  the  same  object 
by  the  release  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
had  been  a  prisoner  since  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  on  the  understanding  that  he  should 


do  his  best  to  bring  about  a  treaty.  This 
was  one  of  Beaufort*s  last  public  acts;  he 
gradually  retired  from  political  life,  and  em- 
ployed his  last  years  m  the  affairs  of  his 
diocese.  In  1444  he  had  the  satisfiiction  of 
seeing  a  truce  made  between  England  and 
France,  and  thus  his  policy  was  at  last  suc- 
cessful. He  died  peacefully  very  shortly 
after  his  great  rival,  Gloucester,  and  the 
legends  which  make  him  the  murderer  of 
the  "  Gk)od  Duke  Humphrey,*'  and  paint  the 
agonies  of  his  death-bed,  are  unsubstan- 
tiated by  the  smallest  particle  of  evidence. 
He  had  been  for  many  years,  certainly  since 
the  death  of  Bedford,  the  mainstay  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  "  It  must  be  remembered 
in  favour  of  Beaufort/'  says  Dr.  Stubbs, 
''that  he  g^ded  the  hehn  of  State  during  a 
period  in  which  the  English  nation  tried  first 
the  great  experiment  of  self-government  with 
any  approach  to  success ;  that  he  was  merci- 
ful in  his  political  comities,  enlightened  in 
his  foreign  policy ;  that  he  was  devotedly 
faithful  and  ready  to  sacrifice  his  wealth  and 
labour  for  the  kmg ;  that  from  the  moment 
of  his  death  everything  began  to  go  wrong, 
tiUaU  was  lost" 

The  CbfoniclM  of  Monatrelet,  Whethaiostede, 
Haidjnff,  and  the  ContiniiAtor  of  the  Croyland 
Chron.:  8tabb«,  Coiut.  BimL,  yoL  lit. ;  M.  Creigh- 
ton,  HiWory  o/  tfc«  Papacy,  Ao.       [F.  8.  P.J 

B^aofbrty  Haroaket  (4,  1609),  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
and  great  granddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt 
by  (Sitherine  Sw^nuord.  Left  by  the  death 
of  her  father  in  tnc  guardianship  of  William 
de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  she  was  married 
by  him  to  his  son  John  at  the  early  age  of 
nine  years.  Suffolk,  however,  was  soon 
afterwards  attainted  and  murdered  at  sea, 
and  Margaret's  marriage  with  John  de  la 
Pole  was,  as  a  consequence,  pronounced  a 
nullity.  In  1455,  when  barely  fifteen  years 
of  age,  Margaret  Beaufort  married  Edmund 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  knight,  by  Katherine 
of  France,  widow  of  King  Henry  V.  This 
husband  died  in  1456,  before  her  son  Henry, 
afterwards  Henry  VII.,  was  bom,  and  she 
then,  in  1459,  married  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  a 
younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
In  1481  Margaret  was  once  more  a  widow, 
and  in  the  following  year,  1482,  she  married 
for  the  third  and  last  time,  her  husband 
being  Thomas,  second  Lord  Stanley.  By 
the  Yorkist  princes  Margaret  Beaufort  ap- 
pears to  have  been  treated  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  leniency,  considering  the  prominent 
position  she  occupied  among  the  Lancastrians 
in  virtue  of  her  son.  Her  wealth,  which 
was  great,  was  simply  transferred,  by  Richard 
III.,  from  her  own  direction  to  that  of  her 
husband,  Lord  Stanley,  whose  control  over 
its  disposal  appears  to  have  been  merely 
nominaL  She  was  the  foundress  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  gave  many 
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other  benefEiotioiis  to  the  two  unxTersities,  and 
to  many  religious  houses.  The  Lady  Margaret 
Beaufort  is  the  reputed  author  of  The 
Mirrvure  of  Golde  to  the  Soul,  adapted  from  a 
French  translation  of  the  Speculum  Aureum 
Feeeatorum,  and  printed  hy  Wynkin  de  Worde; 
and  of  a  translation  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ 
attributed  to  Gerson. 

Walpole,  CataXo^ite  of  Royal  and  NobU  Avihmn, 

Be&ngi,  The  Battlb  of  (1421),  was 
fought  between  the  English,  under  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  brother  of  Henry  V.,  and  a  com- 
bined force  of  French  and  Scots,  under  the 
Dauphin  and  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  The 
English  were  completely  routed,  and  Clarence 
was  slain.  The  effect  of  this  battle  in 
strengthening  the  Dauphin's  party  in  France 
was  very  great,  and  Henry  had  to  undertake 
another  expedition  to  France  to  restore  the 
prestige  of  the  English. 

Beavliau  Abbey,  a  famous  abbey  and 
sanctuary  in  Hampshire,  was  founded  by  King 
John  for  Cistercian  monks  in  1204.  There  Anne 
Neville,  widow  of  the  King-maker,  took  refuge 
after  her  husband's  defeat  and  death  at  Bamet 
in  1471 :  and  to  Beaulieu  it  was  that  Perkin 
Warbedc  fled  in  1497,  after  the  failure  of 
his  attempts  to  seize  the  crown. 

Beauxuont,  Thb  Families  op.  ( 1 )  Turolf  , 
descendant  of  one  of  Rollo's  comrades,  married 
the  sister  of  Gunnor,  wife  of  Duke  Richard  the 
Fearless  of  Normandy.  From  this  marriage 
descended  Robert  de  Bellomonte,  or  Beaumont, 
who  inherited  the  county  of  Meulan,  in  Nor- 
mandy, from  his  mother,  and,  following  the 
Conqueror  into  England,  obtained  there 
ninety-one  manors.  In  reward  for  the  support 
he  gave  to  Henry  I.,  he  received  the  earldom 
of  Leicester.  His  eldest  son  Waleran  suc- 
ceeded to  the  county  of  Meulan;  his  second 
son  Robert  to  the  EngUsh  earldom.  With 
the  death  of  the  fourth  earl,  Robert,  without 
issue,  1204,  the  earldom  expired.  Simon  de 
Montfort,  afterwards  leader  of  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  having  married 
Amicia,  eldest  sister  of  the  last  earl,  received 
a  g^rant  of  the  earldom  from  John.  (2)  Henry 
de  Beaumont,  styled  in  1307  **  consanguineus 
regis,"  and  possibly  a  descendant  of  a  natural 
daughter  of  Henry  I.,  was  summoned  to  Par- 
liament in  1309  as  a  baron.  His  descendant, 
John  Beaumont,  sixth  baron,  was  created 
viscount  1440,  being  the  first  of  that  dignity 
in  England.  His  son,  a  partisan  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  was  attainted  1461,  and  his  estates 
conferred  on  Lord  Hastings.  In  1485  he  was 
restored  in  blood  and  honour,  but  on  his  death 
without  male  heir  the  viscounty  became  ex- 
tinct. In  1840  the  abeyance  of  the  burony 
was  terminated  in  favour  of  Miles  Stapleton, 
a  descendant  of  the  last  viscount's  sister. 

Beamnont,  Henkt  de  {d.  1340),  was 

the  son  of  Louis  of  Brienne,  and  g^randson  of 
John  of  Brienne,  King  of  Jerusdem.     He 


was  employed  by  Edward  I.  in  Scotland,  and 
became  one  of  Edward  II.*s  favourite  ad- 
visers. In  1311  the  Ordainers  demanded  his 
banishment,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  carried  out,  as  we  find  him  subsequently 
enio3ring  the  royal  favour.  He  deserted 
Edward  in  1326,  and  ioined  Isabella  and 
Mortimer,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  posses- 
sions, and  gave  him  some  of  the  connscated 
lands  of  the  Despensers. 

Becket,  St.  Thomas,  Archbishop  ov 
Canterruey  (6. 1118,  J.  1170),  was  the  son  of 
Gilbert  Becket,  a  native  of  Rouen,  a  merchant^ 
and  at  one  time  port-reeve  of  London.  His 
mother  was  a  native  of  Caen.  Thomas  was 
put  to  school — first  at  Merton  Priory,  and 
then  in  London.  He  was  trained  in  knightly 
exercises  in  the  household  of  Richard  de 
L' Aiglo  at  Pevensey,  and  grew  tall  and  strong. 
His  father  lost  money,  and  Thomas  became 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Osbem  Eightpenny,  his 
kinsman,  and  there  gained  a  good  insight  into 
business.  He  was  introduced  into  the  house- 
hold of  Archbishop  Theobald,  and  took  minor 
orders.  As  Theobald  introduced  the  teach- 
ing of  canonical  jurisprudence  into  England, 
Thomas,  who  soon  became  his  favourite, 
devoted  himself  to  that  study.  He  went  to 
Bologna,  where  Gratian  was  lecturing,  and 
stayed  there  a  year,  and  then  went  to  Auxerre. 
On  his  return  Theobald  employed  him  in 
some  important  negotiations.  In  1152  he 
prevailed  on  Pope  Eugenius  to  forbid  the 
coronation  of  Eustace,  and  thus  paved  the 
way  for  the  success  of  Henry  of  Anjou.  The 
archbishop  richly  rewarded  Becket's  services. 
He  was  msde  rector  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  and 
of  Otford  in  Kent,  and  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's 
and  Lincoln;  in  1164  Archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury and  Provost  of  Beverley.  When  Henry 
succeeded  to  the  throne  he  made  Thomas  his 
Chancellor.  The  early  years  of  the  reign 
must  have  been  full  of  work  for  the  new 
Chancellor.  Thomas  was  zealous  for  his 
master.  When  Henry  levied  scutage  on 
Church  lands  the  Chancellor  approved  the 
step,  while  his  old  patron  Theobald  opposed 
it.  The  scant  regard  which  he  had  for  eccle- 
siastical pretensions  is  proved  by  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  suit  between  the  Bidiop 
of  Chichester  and  the  Abbot  of  Battle  {Ckron. 
de  Bello,  pp.  88—104).  Much  of  the  time  of 
the  Chancellor  was  taken  up  with  hearing 
causes,  and  he  visited  some  counties  as  an 
itinerant  justice.  His  style  of  living  was 
splendid,  and  many  youngnobles  were  educated 
in  his  household,  among  whom  was  the  king*8 
eldest  son,  Henry.  This  splendour  was  re- 
markably displayed  in  his  embassy  to  Louis 
YII.,  in  1168,  to  arrange  the  marriage  of  the 
young  Henry.  In  the  expedition  to  Toulouae 
the  next  year,  he  fitted  out  and  maintained  a 
large  force  at  his  own  expense,  and,  clad  in 
armour,  led  his  troops  in  person,  and  dia- 
tinguished  himself  in  the  field. 
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In  1161  Henry  iras  anxious  to  make  Yob 
Chancellor  archbishop.  Thomas  was  un- 
willing to  accept  the  office,  and  told  the  king 
that  it  would  -cost  him  the  royal  favour.  The 
next  year  he  was  elected  by  the  monks  of 
Christ  Church  and  by  the  suffragan  bishops  and 
clergy  of  Canterbury.  He  was  ordained  priest, 
and  the  following  day  received  consecration. 
From  that  time  the  life  of  Thomas  was 
changed.  Till  then  his  sympathies  and  efforts 
had  been  wholly  for  the  king ;  henceforward 
they  were  devoted  to  the  Church.  The  man 
remained  the  same — ^impulsivei  vigorous,  ob- 
stinate, and  sensitive.  He  was  not  such  as 
would  serve  two  masters,  and  soon  resigned 
the  Chancellorslup.  He  made  some  devoted 
friends,  and  already  had  many  enemies. 
Gilbert  FoUot,  Bishop  of  London,  a  strict 
ecclesiastic,  disliked  the  appointment  of  one 
who  had  led  so  secular  a  life,  and  this  feeling 
was  probably  shared  by  many.  In  reclaiming 
the  property  of  his  see,  Thomas  made  other 
enemies,  and  seems  to  have  acted  with  im- 
politic -violence.  In  1163  he  attended  the 
Council  of  Tours,  and  came  back  filled  with 
thoughts  of  the  power  of  the  Church.  He 
soon  increased  the  feeling  of  distrust  awakened 
in  the  king's  mind  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Chancellorship,  for  he  excommunicated  one  of 
the  tenants  of  the  crown,  oontrary  to  the  rule 
laid  down  by  the  Conqueror.  He  also  opposed 
a  diange  which  the  king  wished  to'  make 
with  reference  to  the  assessment  of  a  tax, 
which  Dr.  Stubbs  has  thought  (Comt.  Sitt., 
i.  462)  to  have  probably  been  the  Dane- 
geld,  and  high  woras  passed  between  the  king 
and  the  archbishop.  The  same  year  (1163), 
in  a  Council  at  Westminster,  Henry  proposed 
his  plan  of  bringing  criminal  clerks  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lay  courts.  Though  this 
change  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  it  was  naturally  offensive  to  churchmen. 
Thomas  was  not  alone  in  objecting  to  it ;  he 
was  alone  in  daring  to  withstand  it.  Henry 
complained  of  the  exactions  of  the  eccle- 
siastical coiirts,  and  demanded  whether  the 
bishops  could  agree  to  the  customs  of  his 
granc&ather.  By  the  advice  of  the  arch- 
bishop they  answered  that  they  would  do  so 
**  saving  their  order.*'  This  answer  enraged 
the  king,  and  Thomas  was  called  on  to 
surrender  tiie  honours  <of  Eye  and  Berkhamp- 
Btead.  In  Jan.,  1164,  at  a  Council  at  Claren- 
don, the  famous  Constitutions  were  brought 
forward  which  purported  to  be  declaratory  of 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  kingdom.  These 
(Constitutions,  by  bringing  the  clergy  under 
•ecnJar  jniisdiction,  by  their  settlement  of 
the  electien  and  status  of  bishops,  by  taking 
away  the  right  of  free  appeal  to  Bome,  and  by 
other  provisions,  tended  to  destroy  all  clerical 
immunities.  Thomas  was  persuaded  to  con- 
sent to  them.  After  he  had  done  so  he 
repented,  withdrew  his  consent,  and  begged 
the  Pope  to  pardon  him  for  his  weakness.  In 
October  the  same  year  the  .archbishop  was 


cited  to  a  council  at  Northampton.  He  was 
not  summoned  personally,  as  was  his  right, 
but  through  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  to  answer  a 
plaint  made  against  him  by  John  the  MarshaL 
At  this  council  a  violent  attack  was  made 
upon  him,  and  he  was  commanded  to  render 
an  account  of  his  chancellorship,  though  he 
had  received  an  acquittance  on  his  resignation. 
The  bishops  did  not  stand  by  him.  Some; 
like  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops 
of  London  and  Chichester,  were  his  enemies ; 
others  were  afraid  of  the  king.  The  arch- 
bishop saw  that  the  king  was  46termined  to 
crush  him.  He  fled,  took  ship,  and,  landing 
near  Gravelines,  found  shelter  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Bertin.  Flanders  was,  however,  no  sale 
place  of  refuge.  Louis,  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  embarrassing  Henry,  welcomed  the 
archbishop  to  France.  Alexander  III.  was 
at  Sens,  having  been  forced  to  leave  Italy  by 
the  Emperor  Frederic.  His  fear  of  turning 
Henry  wholly  to  the  side  of  the  Emperor 
made  the  Pope  half-hearted  and  vacillating 
in  his  support  of  the  archbishop,  and  he  com- 
manded him  to  take  no  steps  against  the 
king  for  awhile.  Henry  confiscated  the 
revenues  of  the  see,  .and  banished  all  the 
kindred  of  the  archbishop.  His  yiolent 
measures  were  carried  out  with  great  brutality 
by  Ranulf  de  Broc.  Thomas  found  shelter  in 
the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Pontigny.  There  he  led 
a  life  of  ascetic  severity,  and  gave  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Canon  Law,  which  must 
have  strengthened  his  resolution  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  clergy.  In  1166  Alexander  was 
able  to  return  to  Home.  Freed  from  the 
papal  prohibition,  the  archbishop  at  Vezelay 
solemnly  excommunicated  his  most  violent 
enemies,  and,  with  a  voice  broken  with 
emotion,  declared  that,  unless  the  king  re- 
pented, he  would  excommunicate  him  also. 
In  return  Henry,  by  threatening  the  Cister- 
eians,  compelled  them  to  cause  the  archbishop 
to  leave  Pontigny.  He  took  shelter  at  Sens. 
The  Pope  was  still  in  danger  from  Frederic, 
and  disapproved  the  Veselay  excommuni- 
cations. In  1167  he  thwarted  the  archbishop 
by  sending  legates  to  Henry,  and  thus  sus- 
pending his  legative  power.  The  destruction 
of  Frederic's  army  by  pestilence  did  not 
enable  the  Pope  to  act  more  firmly,  for  he 
was  forced  to  remain  in  exile.  In  1169  a 
meeting  took  place  between  Henry  and  the 
archbi^op  at  Montmirail  in  the  presence  of 
Louis.  The  archbishop  refused  to  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  the  two  kings,  except  with 
the  condition  *<  saving  the  honour  of  God," 
and  no  good  was  done.  The  same  year 
another  meeting  took  place  at  Montmartre, 
and  ended  in  failure,  for  Henry  refused  the 
archbishop  the  kiss  of  peace.  Alexander  was 
anxious  to  end  the  quarrel.  He  was  annoyed 
b^  the  violence  of  the  archbishop,  and  excited 
his  indignation  by  absolving  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Salisbury  whom  Thomas  had  ex- 
communicated.   Henry,  in  1170,  caused  his 
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eldest  flon  to  be  crowned  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  This  was  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas  threatened  to  lay 
the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  which  he 
now  had  power  from  the  Pope  to  pro- 
nounce. Louis  was  enraged  with  Henry,  and 
formed  a  combination  against  him.  [Hbh&t 
J  I.]  A  reconciliation  was  effected  at  Freteval, 
July  21.  Even  after  this  the  king  and  the 
archbishop  were  on  anything  but  friendly 
terms.  The  king  complained  because  Thomas 
delayed  his  return  to  England,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  get  him  out  of  France.  The  arch- 
bishop complained  of  the  injuries  done  to  his 
see.  Henry  still  put  off  the  kiss  of  peace. 
The  archbishop  landed  in  England  Dec.  1, 
and  was  greeted  with  delight  by  the  people. 
A  morbid  desire  for  martyrdom  had  taken 
hold  of  his  mind.  He  came  back  with  no 
intention  of  living  in  peace  with  his  enemies; 
he  would  withstand  them  to  the  end,  and  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  cause  of  the  Church.  He 
lent  before  him  papal  letters  suspending  and 
excommunicating  the  bishops  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  coronation.  He  went  to  London  to 
see  his  former  pupil,  the  young  king,  and  all 
the  city  was  moved  with  joy  at  his  coming. 
Yoang  Henry  refused  to  see  him,  and  bade 
him  return  to  his  see.  His  enemies,  and 
especially  the  family  of  De  Broc,  annoyed 
him  in  every  way  in  their  power ;  and,  on 
Christmas  Day,  he  uttered  a  violent  anathema 
against  them.  When  the  king  heard  of  the 
excommunication  of  the  bishops  he  spoke  the 
well-known  hasty  words  of  anger  against  the 
archbishop.  Four  of  his  knights,  Hugh  de 
Morville,  Reginald  FitzUrse,  William  de 
Tracy,  and  Richard  Brito,  acted  on  these 
words.  They  crossed  to  England,  took  with 
them  Ranulf  rde  Broc  and  a  band  of  men,  and 
murdered  the  archbishop  in  his  church,  Dec. 
29,  1170.  Archbishop  Thomas  was  canonised 
1173,  and  his  festival  was  appointed  for  the 
day  of  his  martyrdom.  The  impression  that 
the  martyrdom  made  on  the  popular  mind 
was  very  deep,  and  for  three  centuries  after 
his  death  his  shrine  was  the  favourite  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  Englishmen. 

The  oontemporuy  Lives;  in  vene,  Oamier, 
Vi*  «t«  Saint  Tfconuu,  ed.  Hipx)eaa :  in  prose, 
William  FitzStephen,  Herbert  of  Bosham, 
Edward  Grim,  Boger  of  Pontignj,  and  John  of 
Saliflbnry.  Dr.  Oiles's  imperfect  edition  of  the 
Letters  of  St.  TbonuM,  of  Jobn  of  Salisburx, 
and  otbers,  in  Patren  EccIm.  Anglic.,  Is  now  heiag 
snperseded  by  MaUriaUfnr  th«  Hiatory  of  Arch- 
buAop  Thomcu  Becket,  ed.  Canon  Boberteon  (Bolls 
Series).  See  also  Bedut :  a  Biogranhy^  bv Canon 
Bobertson  ;  and  Saint  ThomoM  of  Cant«i%ury,  in 
Freeman,  Sitlorieal  BuayM,  Ist  Series. 

[W.  H.] 

Beckford,  Aldbrmax  {b.  1708,  d.  1770), 
was  an  extremely  wealthy  merchant,  owning 
large  estates  in  the  West  Indies.  Going 
through  the  regular  steps  of  municipal  dignity, 
he  became  an  alderman,  and  was  also  returned 
to  Parliament  for  the  City  of  London.  Both 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  Common  Coancil 


he  was  a  firm  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
Lord  Chatham.  Li  1768  Beckford  became 
Lord  Mayor,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  re-elected — an  almost  unpreoedented 
honour.  With  the  City  authorities  the  govern- 
ment was  very  unpopular,  nor  had  it  a  fiercer 
opponent  than  the  Lord  Mayor.  A  petition 
from  the  Corporation  of  London  to  the  kin^ 
had  been  treated  as  unconstitutional  and 
unworthy  of  an  answer.  A  remonstrance 
was  next  sent,  to  which  the  king  replied 
with  a  dignified  rebuke.  Nevertheless, 
Beckford,  on  May  23rd,  laid  another  remon- 
strance before  the  king,  and,  when  the  king^ 
had  expressed  his  annoyance  and  displeasure, 
proceeded  to  argue  with  him.  **The  in- 
solence of  Beckford,"  says  an  eye-witnesa, 
**  exceeded  all  his  or  the  City's  past  exploits." 
Within  a  month  he  was  dead  of  a  fever, 
which  common  report  said  was  caused  by  the 
excitement  of  his  interview  with  the  kinip. 
Beckf  ord's  enormous  wealth  descended  to  his 
son  William,  the  eooentric  author  of  Valkgk. 

Bedohaiiiber  Question,  Thb  (1839 — 

1 84 1 ) .  On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Melbourne 
in  1839,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  sunmioned  to 
form  a  ministry.  On  his  mentioning  in- 
cidentally  to  the  Queen  the  changes  which 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  in  the  royal 
household,  he  receiv'ed  a  letter  from  her 
Majesty  saying  that  the  removal  of  the 
ladies  of  her  bedchamber  would  be  repugnant 
to  her  feelings.  Finding  that  Sir  lS)bert 
would  not  give  way  on  this  point,  the  Queen 
summoned  Lord  Melbourne  to  her  aid.  Lord 
MorpethV  sister  and  Lady  Normanby  were 
the  two  ladies  to  whom  Peel  specially  ob- 
jected. The  desire  to  support  the  Queen 
induced  the  Whig  statesmen,  in  spite  of  their 
previous  humiliations,  to  return  to  their 
posts.  In  1841,  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Whig  ministry,  the  questimi  arose  again. 
The  Prince  Consort,  however,  arranged  that 
three  great  Whig  ladies  should  resign  the 
sitaations  which  they  held  in  the  Household 
of  their  own  accord.  This  prudent  com- 
promise  settled  the  difficulty,  and  saved  the 
assertion  of  PeePs  principle. 

Hansard,  2M>a(««,  Srd  series,  xlrii.  979,  te. ; 
Speuoer  Walpole,  Hut.  cf  Eng,  from  1816. 

Bade  (Bjeda)  ((.  672,  d,  736)  was  bom 
probably  at  Jarrow,  in  the  territory  of  the 
abbey  of  Wearmonth,  founded  by  Benedict 
Biscop.  By  this  learned  man  Bede  was 
educated,  and  eventually  entered  the  monas- 
tery of  Jarrow,  an  offshoot  of  the  Weaimoath 
foundation.  Here  Bede  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  dividing  all  the  time  not 
engrossed  by  religious  teaching  between 
learning  and  teadiing.  He  was  a  very 
prolific  author,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  long  list  of  his  writings  which  be  ap> 
pended  in  his  fifty-ninth  year  to  his  Eeele^ 
siastieal  Hittory^  and  even  on  his  death-bed 
he  was  busy  with  literary  labour.    Hia  great 
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voric  is  th6  J£i9toria  EeeUaioitica  OttUia 
Anffhrnmy  on  which  his  fune  retto.  It  is 
diyided  into  five  books.  The  first  twenty- 
two  cfaaptexB  of  the  first  book  form  only  an 
mtroduction,  wherein,  after  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  Britain  and  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
we  have  the  history  of  the  country,  reaching 
from  Julius  Cnsar  to  the  introduction  A 
Christianity  among  the  Angles  by  Gregory's 
missionaries.  From  this  point  only  (chap.  26) 
begins  the  independent  reseux^  of  Bede. 
The  Church  history  of  the  English  is  then 
carried  down  in  this  book  to  the  death  of 
Gregory  the  Great  (604).  The  second  book 
begms  with  a  long  obituary  of  this  Pope,  so 
important  for  the  F^ngliah  Church,  and  ends 
with  the  death  of  Edwin,  King  of  North- 
umbria  (633).  The  third  book  reaches  to 
636.  Here  begins  the  fourth  book,  extending 
to  the  death  of  Cuthbert  (687),  the  famous 
saint  already  twice  celebrated  by  Bede  him- 
self. The  last  book  (to  the  year  731)  con- 
cludes with  a  survey  of  the  several  sees,  and 
of  the  general  state  of  Britain  in  that  year. 
Bede's  MtBtory  is  our  main  and,  indeed,  almost 
our  only  authentic  source  of  information  for 
the  century  and  a  half  that  followed  the 
conversion  of  the  English  to  Christianity,  and 
is  therefore  a  work  of  much  interest  and 
importance,  apart  from  its  attractions  of 
style.  Besides  the  Jlistoria  EeeieaiMiica, 
which  was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon, 
it  is  said,  by  King  Alfred,  Bede  wrote  a  very 
large  number  of  minor  works,  among  which 
are  a  Zi/e  of  St,  Cuthbert;  a  Chronicon^ 
or  general  summary  of  history  up  to  the 
yf4r  729 ;  The  Livee  of  the  Abbots  of  Wear- 
mouth  and  of  Jarrotr,  and  An  Epistle  to  Egbert ^ 
ArchMehop  of  Tork,  which  g^ves  an  interesting 
account  of  the  state  of  the  Church.  All  are 
of  considerable  historical  importance,  though 
they  yield  in  interest  to  the  Ecclesiasticul 
Hi^ory.  The  greater  number  of  Bede's  com- 
positions— said  to  have  amounted  to  nearly 
I'SO — were  probably  theological  treatises  or 
eommentaries  on  the  Scriptures. 

The  best  edition  of  Bede  is  that  of  Dr.  Gfles, 
In  six  ToLi.,  Lond.,  1843,  &c. ;  and  there  is 
a  good  edition  of  Uie  Historical  Works  hy 
Kr.  Sterenson  (Eng.  Hist.  Soc.).  in  two  toXb., 
I«ond.,  1841.  An  edition  of  the  Hut.  Eodm. 
Amiglor,  hsa  been  pnbliBhed  by  the  Clarendon 
rises,  and  there  is  a  translation  ia.  Bohn's 
AntiqtutTum.  LSbrary.  A  scholarly  edition  of 
Books  iii  and  ir.  or  the  HUtory  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Pitt  Press^  nnder  the  editorship 
<d  Prof.  Mayor  and  Mr.  Lumbv,  which  contains 
a  vast  amoant  of  learning  and  research,  and  is 
eoriehed  with  a  translation  of  Ebert's  acoonnt 
of  Bede,  from  which  the  main  tBcta  stated"  above 
have  been  gathered.  [F.  S.  P.] 


first  appears  in  history  in  571, 
when  the  Britons  were  defeated  there  by  the 
Saxons,  nnder  Cuthwulf.  The  castle  under- 
went many  sieges.  In  1138  it  was  taken  by 
King  Stephen,  and  in  1215,  during  the  war 
between  John  and  the  barons,  it  was  captured 
by  Falkes  de  Bieaute^  who  continued  to  hold 


it  till  1224,  when  he  took  one  of  the  justices 

Erisoner.  I'hereupon  a  force  was  levied  again  st 
im,  and  Bedford  was  besieged.  On  its  capture, 
the  castle  was  dismantled.  liuring  the  Great 
Bebellion  Bedford  declared  for  the  Parliament, 
but  in  1643  was  captured  by  the  Boyalists. 

BedforcU  Pesbaob  or.  In  1415,  John, 
third  son  of  Henry  IV.,  was  created  Duke  of 
Bedford.  In  1549,  John  Russell,  Lord  High 
Steward  of  England,  who  had  received  the 
lands  of  the  Abbey  of  Wobum,  in  Bedford- 
shire, was  created  £aj:l  of  Bedford.  In  1694 
William  Russell,  fifth  earl,  was  created  Duke 
of  Bedford. 

Bedford,  Johw,Ditxb  of  (6. 1390,  d.  1435), 
was  the  thira  son  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was 
created  Duke  of  Bedford  in  1415.  In  1416 
he  disting^shed  himself  by  defeating  the 
French  fleet,  and  in  the  next  year  commanded 
an  expedition  to  Scotland  to  avenge  the 
•*Foul  Raid"  (q.v.).  During  Henry  V.'s 
absence  in  France,  Bedford  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  of  England,  and  on  his  death-bed 
Henry  constituted  him  Regent  of  France. 
To  cement  the  Bnrgundian  alliance,  Bedford, 
in  1422,  married  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  by  the  vigour  and  ability  of 
his  administration  the  English  not  only  sue* 
ceeded  in  maintaining  their  conquests  for 
several  years,  but  even  gained  ground  upon 
their  enemies.  In  1424  he  won  the  great 
victory  of  Y emeuil ;  but  the  relief  of  Orleans 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  English 
arms,  and  in  revenge  lor  the  powerful  aid 
she  had  given  to  the  enemy,  Bedford  caused 
Joan  of  Arc  when  she  fell  into  his  hands 
to  be  burned  to  death  as  a  witch.  In 
1432  his  wife  died,  and  in  the  next  year  he 
married  Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg,  thereby 
increasing  Burg^undy's  estrangement  from 
the  EngHsh.  In  home  affairs  Bedford  was 
always  ready  to  act  as  the  mediator  between 
Gloucester  and  Beaufort,  and  by  his  in- 
fluence over  the  former  was  able  to  restrain 
his  reckless  and  extravagant  disposition  to  a 
certain  degree.  The  latter  years  of  Bed- 
ford's life  were  embittt^red  by  the  follies  of 
Gloucester,  the  successes  of  tne  French,  and 
the  defection  of  Burgundy.  With  him 
perished  all  hopes  of  English  supremacy  in 
France,  and  all  chance  of  retaining  even 
Kormandy  and  Guienne.  A  brave  soldier,  a 
skilful  general,  a  prudent  and  far-sighted 
politician,  and,  taken  altogether,  a  just  and 
merciful  governor,  Bedford  had  in  him  many 
of  the  elements  of  greatness.  "He  was 
certainly  equal,"  says  Mr.  Stevenson,  "  pos- 
sibly superior,  to  Henry  the  Fifth.  But 
for  the  treacherous  friendship  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  he  would  probably  have  overrun 
France  and  expelled  Charles  the  Seventh. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  hero  of 
Aginoourt  would  have  been  able  to  effect  to 
much  as  the  hero  of  Vemeuil  did."  His 
misfortune  was  that  he  was  the  champion  of 
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a  cause  which  was  radically  nn^'uBt,  and 
which  was  destined  from  the  beguiDing  to 
ultimate  failure.  The  greatest  blot  on  Bed- 
ford's memory  is  his  treatment  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  which  it  is  difficult  to  palliate ;  it  was 
equally  cruel  and  impolitic.  But,  if  we 
except  this  episode,  Bedford  was  seldom  guilty 
either  of  hanhness  or  impolicy. 

The  Wan  of  the  Engluh  tn  France  (Bolls  Series), 
with  Mr.  Stevenson's  valaable  introductions ; 
Lord  Brongham,  BngUmd  and  France  uncUr  the 
Hovte  of  Laneaater :  Stabbs,  Conet.  Uitt.,  Tol.iii. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

Bedford,  John  Kussbll,  Ist  Earl  of 
{d.  1565),  was  a  gentleman  of  Dorsetshire 
attached  to  the  court  of  Henry  VUI. 
Russell  obtained  considerable  grants  out 
of  the  monastery  spoils,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  wealth  of  his  family.  In 
1536  he  co-operated  energetically  with  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  in  repressing  the  first  seeds 
of  discontent  in  Lincolnshire.  Later  on  in  his 
career  Russell  again  distinguished  himself  by 
the  complete  suppression  of  the  revolutionary 
outbreak  of  1549  in  the  western  counties. 
Defeating  the  insurgents  in  a  pitched  battle 
at  St.  Mary's  Clyst,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
lieving the  city  of  Exeter,  which  had  just 
pre^'iously  been  hard  pressed  by  the  rebel 
forces ;  and  in  entirely  destroying  their  hopes 
in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  which  were  at 
once  placed  under  martial  law.  In  the 
Council,  Russell,  after  these  events,  took 
part  with  Warwick  against  Somerset,  and 
materiaUy  contributed  to  hasten  the  Pro- 
tector's udl.  For  his  services  on  this  ooca- 
sion  Russell,  who  had  been  made  a  peer  in 
1539,  was  now,  in  1650,  created,  by  North- 
umberland's influence,  Earl  of  Bedford.  On 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Russell  thought  it 
prudent  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  mc^e  of 
worship.  He  continued  accordingly  under 
Mary  to  enjoy  the  royal  favour,  and  he  was 
employed  by  her  on  several  embassies  of 
importance. 

Bedford,  Francis  Russell,  2nd  Earl  of 
{b.  1528,  d.  1585),  was  one  of  Elizabeth's  most 
trusted  counsellors  in  the  early  part  of  her 
reign.  In  1561  he  was  sent  on  a  special 
embassy  to  the  Court  of  France,  and  three 
years  later  to  Scotland  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  Thomas  Randolph.  He  subsequently  com- 
manded the  Northern  army  at  Berwick,  and 
in  1566  was  sent  to  represent  Elizabeth  at 
the  baptism  of  James  YI.  In  the  course  of 
his  negotiations  in  Scotland  he  managed  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  queen,  who  ac- 
cused him  of  taking  part  with  the  Scotch  lords 
against  Mary,  whose  marriage  with  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  he  subsequently  opposed. 

Bvrghley  Papere;  Fronde,  Hwt.  ofEng, 

Bedford,  Francis  Russell,  4th  Earl 
or  {d.  1641),  was  the  only  son  of  Lord  Russell 
of  Thomhaugh,  and  on  the  death  of  his  cousin, 
the  third  earl,  in  1627,  succeeded  him  in  the 


earldom  of  Bedford.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  great  work  of  draining^ 
the  fens  called  the  Qreat  Level,  afterwards,  in 
his  honour,  known  as  the  Bedford  Level.  In 
politics  he  occupied  a  moderate  position.  He 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Pym,  but  was  de- 
sirous of  devising  a  modtu  vivendi  between 
king  and  Parliament.  He  was  the  head  of 
the  Commissioners  who  negotiated  the  Treaty 
of  Riponwith  the  Scots  in  1640,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  next  year,  when  Charles 
conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  ministry  from 
the  more  moderate  of  the  opposition  leaders, 
he  offered  Bedford  the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer 
and  practically  that  of  Prime  Minister.  This 
scheme,  which  seemed  to  promise  success,  was 
frustrated  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  from  small-pox.  Clarendon  sums  up 
his  character  thus : — ^*  He  was  a  wise  man, 
and  would  have  proposed  and  advised 
moderate  courses ;  but  was  not  incapable,  for 
want  of  resolution,  of  being  carried  into 
violent  ones  if  his  advice  was  not  submitted 
to ;  and  therefore  many  who  knew  him  well 
thought  his  death  not  unseasonable,  as  well 
to  his  fame  as  his  fortune." 

CUrendon,  HUL  of  the  EebMion;   I>ogdBle, 
SieL  pf  Smbafiking  ;  Lodge,  PortratU. 

Bedford*  William  Russell,  Ist  Duxb  op 
(b.  1614,  d,  1700),  was  the  son  of  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Bedford.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the 
arbitrary  policy  of  Charles  I.  and  Strafford, 
and  a  moderate  supporter  of  the  Parliament. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  joined  the 
Parliamentary  standard  with  a  body  of  liorse, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill ;  but 
he  separated  from  the  Parliament  in  1645, 
and  joined  the  king.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Newbury,  on  the  Royalist  side,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  His  estates 
were  confiscated,  but  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  peace  with  the  Parliament  and  getting 
them  restored.  He  took  some  part  in  the 
Restoration,  and  was  a  prominent  supporter 
of  William  of  Orange  at  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  after  which  event  (in  1694)  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Bedford,  John  Russell,  4th  Dukb  op 
{b.  1710,  d.  1771),  succeeded  to  the  dukedom 
in  1732.  Ten  years  later  he  took  an  active 
part  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  1744  he 
was  appointed  a  Lord  Commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  1748,  on  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Sonthem 
Department,  but  resigned  in  1751,  on  the 
dismissal  of  Lord  Semdwich.  Five  years 
later  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieute- 
nant. In  that  office  he  did  not  succeed,  and 
exasperated  the  Irish  by  asking  for  his  sLster- 
in-law  a  pension  on  the  Irish  establishment. 
His  principle  of  government  was  to  silence 
opposition  by  donatives:  nor  did  he  foxget 
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his  friends,  especially  Bigby,  in  the  general 
distribution  of  Irish  money.  In  1761  he 
resigned  on  Bute's  aooession  to  power.  In  the 
following  year  he  went  to  Paris  as  plenipoten- 
tiary to  negotiate  for  peace.  In  the  Grenville 
ministry  he  became  President  of  the  CounciL 
He  seems  to  have  acted  an  independent  part  in 
the  king's  closet,  and  to  have  insisted  as  firmly 
ss  Grenville  himself  on  the  diKmisHal  of  Loiu 
Bute,  to  whom  he  was  now  thoroughly 
opposed.  He  was  in  advance  of  his  age  in 
the  knowledge  of  political  economy,  and  in- 
curred the  most  violent  hatred  by  opposing  a 
Bill  to  impose  duties  on  foreign  sUks.  In 
1765  he  was  summarily  dismissed  from  office 
along  with  Grenville,  and,  refusing  the  over- 
tures alike  of  Lord  Chatham  and  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
out  of  office.  But  he  continued  to  take  an 
active  part  in  politics,  and  in  1769  proposed 
to  resuscitate  a  statute  of  Henry  YIII.  in 
order  to  dispense  with  juries  in  the  American 
Colonies.  Walpole  calls  the  duke  "  a  man 
of  inflexible  honesty  and  good-will  to  his 
country,"  but  says  that  ''^his  manner  was 
impetuooB."  To  this  unfortunate  trait  was 
probably  due  his  almost  universal  unpopu- 
larity. His  portrait  has  been  drawn  by 
Junius,  exaggerated  and  distorted  by  the 
rancour  of  peraonal  animosity. 

Bedferd  Corr«ep.j  Chaiham  Corretpj  Trereljtax, 
Xftiiy  HitL  of  C.  /.  Fox  ;  LetUn  o/fvniw, 

Bodfbrd  £0Vel  is  the  name  given  to 
a  flat  district  in  the  east  of  England,  which 
comprises  the  Fen  country,  and  includesparts 
of  &nbridgeshire,  Norfolk,  SujSolk,  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, Northamptonshire,  and  Lincoln- 
shire. During  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  this 
di^rict  was  a  vast  swamp,  partly  inundated 
by  the  sea.  Attempts  were  made  to  reclaim 
it  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  VII.,  and 
an  Act  was  passed  for  tiiis  purpose  in  1601. 
In  1634,  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  a 
number  of  other  landowners  of  the  eastern 
counties,  obtained  permission  from^  the 
crown  to  drain  the  district  on  condition  of 
receiving  96,000  acres  of  the  reclaimed  lands 
for  themselves.  The  works,  however,  owing 
to  disagreem^it  with  the  crown,  and  the 
Civil  War,  were  suspended  for  some  years  till 
1649,  when  the  undertaking  was  renewed. 
In  1664  the  company  was  incorporated  by 
rojral  charter,  and  it  still  exialts.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  original  projectors  have  been 
largely  supplemented  by  drainage  works 
undertaken  in  more  recent  times. 


^ _^    an   Indian   word    for   i^ueen, 

princess,  &e'.,  is  generally  used  as  the  title  of 
wives  of  a  mgning  or  defunct  monarch,  or 
of  a  woman  re^inaat — e.^..  Begum  of  Bhopal, 
Begoma  of  Onde. 

[Cuvs,  LOED.] 

Ahthoky  (rf.  1310),  son  of  Walter, 
Baron  of  Eresby,   accompanied  Edward  I. 


on  his  Crusade  (1271).     On  his  return  he 
took    orders,    and    was    made   Archdeacon 
of  Durham  in  the  year  1270,  and  bishop  in 
1283.     In  1290  he  was  sent  by  Edward  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  guardians  of  Scotland, 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Estates  as  lieu- 
tenant for  Queen  Margaret  and  her  husband ; 
and  in  1294  he  was  employed  as  ambassador 
to  the  Emperor.    He  accompanied  the  king 
in  his  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1296,  com- 
manded a  division  of  cavalry  at  Falkirk  in 
1298,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Caer- 
laverock  in  1300.     In  the  same  year  he  be- 
came engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  monks  who 
constituted  the  chapter,  which  lasted  the  rest 
of  his  life.     His  first  quarrel  with  Edward 
was  occasioned  by  his  refusal  to  show  his 
franchises   to   the    royal    officers,    but   this 
difference  was  soon  compromised,  and  in  1296 
Bek  was  appointed  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
coimties  beyond  the  Trent.    He  obtained  the 
empty  but  high-sounding  title  of  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem   from    Clement  V.,  to  which 
he  added  the  title  of  "King  of  the  Isle  of 
Man."  After  he  got  possession  of  the  island  by 
mortgage,  Edward  i.  compelled  him  to  hold 
it  "as  of  the  king's  gift,"  and  deprived  him 
of  hispalatine  rights  over  Durham ;  these  were, 
however,  restored  by  Edward  II.,  with  whom 
he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  he  enjoyed 
them  till  his  death  in  1310.     Bek  represented 
the  Baronial  party  in  the  Church,  which  saw 
in  Edward  I.'s  consolidating  and  centralising 
policy  the  overthrow  of  its  own  privileges. 

BftVoaglftgt  Thb  Convention  of  (Oct.  3, 
1805),  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden,  in  order  to  enable  Sweden  to 
join  heartily  in  the  European  coalition  against 
Napoleon.  The  terms  of  the  convention 
were  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Helsingborg,  which  had  been  con- 
cluded in  the  preceding  August,  and  consisted 
in  an  airangement  as  to  the  subsidy  to  be  sup- 
plied by  Great  Britain.  Sweden  agreed  to 
employ  12,000  men  in  Pomerania,  for  whom 
England  was  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £12  10s. 
annually  for  each  man.  Pay  for  five  months 
was  to  be  handed  over  to  Sweden  in  advance, 
and  £60,000  was  to  be  paid  down  at  once  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  Stralsund  into  an 
efficient  state  of  defence. 

Alison,  Hid,  of  Europe ;  Fyffe,  Mod«m  Ewrof. 

Bekety  Thomas.    [Bbcket.] 

Belajsyse,  John,  Lord  {d.  1689h  was  the 
second  son  of  Lord  Fauconberg,  ana,  like  his 
father,  took  a  prominent  part  on  the  Royalist 
side  in  the  Civil  War.  He  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Edgehill,  Newbury,  and  Nuseby, 
and  the  sieges  of  Reading  and  Bristol,  and 
subsequently  was  made  Governor  of  York. 
He  was  wounded  several  times,  and  three 
times  suffered  imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  He 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1644,  and  at  the 
I  Restoration  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
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force  in  Africa  and  governor  of  Tangiers, 
which  offices  he  held  till  1667.  In  the  reign 
of  James  II.  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury. 

Beleamey  Robbrt  of,  one  of  the  Norman 
followers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
eldest  son  of  Earl  Roger  of  Shrewsbury,  was 
created  Earl  of  Montgomery.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  disaffected  barons  against  the 
Norman  kings.  In  1077  he  joined  Robert 
against  his  father,  in  1087  he  opposed  William 
II/s  accession  to  the  English  throne,  and  in 
1101  supported  Robert's  claims  against  Henry 
I.  On  this  latter  occasion  he  was  banished 
from  England,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people, 
and  sought  refuge  in  Normanay.  In  1112  he 
was  sent  to  Henry  as  an  ambassador  by  the 
French  king,  but  Henry  served  him  as  a  rebel 
and  kept  him  a  prisoner  till  his  death,  the 
date  of  which  is  unknown.  He  stands  out  as 
the  very  worst  example  of  the  feudal  noble. 
"  His  contemporaries,"  says  Lappenberg,  **  are 
unanimous  in  describing  him  as  one  of  the 
most  detestable  characters  known  in  history, 
to  whom  the  most  unheard-of  barbarities 
were  not  merely  acts  of  revenge,  but  an  in- 
satiable enjojrment.**  Ordericus  Vitalis  ex- 
claims, when  mentioning  his  banishment  from 
England  in  1101,  **  Rejoice,  King  Henry,  and 
^ve  thanks  to  the  Lord  Ood,  for  you  became 
a  free  ruler  from  the  day  when  you  banished 
Robert  of  Belesme  from  yoar  realm.*' 

Ordericus  Yitali«.  707.  Ac, ;  Freeman,  WQUam 
fiu/tw,  i.  181,  kc,,  and  Norman  Conqued, 

Belfast  was  the  site  of  an  important 
Norman  castle  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  De  Burghs,  Earls  of  Ulster,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  In  1333,  William  de  Burgh 
was  murdered  there  by  the  rebellious  English 
of  the  Pale.  The  castle  subsequently  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  O'Neils,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  after  the  rebellion  of  Shane  O^Neil, 
and  forfeited  to  the  crown.  In  1604  the 
castle  and  district  was  granted  to  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  who  settled  there  numerous 
colonists  from  Devonshire.  The  castle  was 
rebuilt,  and  a  town  speedily  grew  up  round 
it.  In  1611  the  town  was  constituted  a 
borough,  and  became  very  flourishing.  In 
1637  Strafford  gave  it  ceriain  trading  privi- 
leges  which  did  much  to  increase  its  pros- 
perity. The  town  has  ever  since  continued 
to  increase,  and  has  become  the  chief  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  town  in  Ireland. 

Bel^a,  Thb,  were  the  inhabitants  of  part 
of  the  south  and  south-west  of  ancient 
Britain.  Their  districts  included  the  modem 
counties  of  Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  part  of 
Somerset.  They  were  in  all  likelihood  closely 
connected  with  the  Continental  Belgse  and 
are  generally  considered  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Oallic  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock,  and  to 
have  migrated  to  Britain  from  north-eastern 
Gaul.    It  is  probable  that  they  contained  a 


very  considerable  intermixture  of  Germanic 
elements,  and  Mr.  Wright,  and  some  other 
authorities,  have  maintained  that  the  Belgae 
were,  in  fact,  a  Teutonic  tribe,  and  were 
comparatively  late  settlers  in  this  island.  A 
directly  opposite  opinion  has,  however,  been 
maintained  by  other  Celtic  scholars.  [Bbitons  ; 
Cblts.] 

See  for  varions  views,  Bh^,  CtUio  Briiain ; 
Elton,  Oriqifu  of  Eng.  Hitt. ;  Wrierht,  Tfu  Celt, 
tk«  fionum,  ondtk$  baxon;  Coote,  Tht  RomMu 
t^Britmii^. 

Belganni,  Thb  Dibtbict  op,  in  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  lying  to  the  north-east  of 
the  Portuguese  state  of  Goa,  was  ceded  to 
the  British  by  the  Peishwa  in  1817. 

BeUfiaa  Question,  Thb   (1830-^2). 

The  effect  of  the  Frendi  Revolution  of  July, 
1830,  in  Europe,  was  to  cause  a  general  up- 
rising of  nationalities.  Belgium,  among  others, 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Holland,  and  all  Europe 
now  became  interested  in  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulty.  The  Dutch  government  applied 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  for  troops.  Thereupon  he 
summoned  the  London  Conference.  This 
Conference  in  vain  attempted  to  solve  the 
question.  It  lingered  on  till  Sept.  30,  1832, 
and  then  separated,  having  effected  nothing, 
the  final  cause  of  separation  being  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  three  Northern  and 
the  two  Western  powers  as  to  the  employment 
of  force.  A  convention  was  immediately  con- 
cluded between  England  and  France  for 
carrying  out  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
November.  This  treaty  was  signed  Oct.  22, 
and  on  the  6th  Nov.  an  embargo  was  laid  on 
all  vessels  bearing  the  Dutch  flag  in  Britinh 
ports.  A  French  army  entered  Holland  and 
captured  Antwerp;  and  the  war  was  over. 
Belgium  gained  her  independence  with  the 
capitulation  of  Antwerp. 

^nnttal  B»g%$Ur,  1832 ;  Walpole,  Sid.  if  Bmig. 
from  281S, 

Belleiele,  (l)  Thb  Battlb  of,  was  fought 
Oct.  25, 1747,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
French  by  the  English  fleet  commanded  by 
Admiral  Hawke.  Earlv  in  the  day  Hawke  fell 
in  with  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  ships  bound 
for  the  West  Indies,  and  convoyed  by  nine 
men-of-war.  Without  waiting  for  his  isiiips  to 
fall  into  line  of  battle,  he  vigorously  attacked 
the  enemy,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  capture 
of  seven  out  of  the  nine  men-of-war.  The 
French  were  completely  defeated,  and  the 
admiral  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  for 
the  exploit. — (2)  Thb  Captukb  of,  took 
place  during  the  Seven  Years*  War.  In 
1761  (June  7),  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Keppel, 
conveying  8,000  troops  under  G^eral  Hodg- 
son, arrived  before  the  south-east  point  of 
the  island.  The  troops,  after  being  once  re- 
pulsed, made  good  their  landing,  captured 
Palais,  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  ana  com- 
pelled the  garrison  to  capitulate.  The  island 
was  held  till  the  close  of  the  war  Cn63^. 


Bel 
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SeHixiffhaill,  Sib  Edward  {d.  1549),  was 
sent  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Deputy  by  Somerset 
in  1648,  having  previously  won  fame  for 
himself  in  Hungary  and  at  Boulogne,  as 
weU  as  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  in  his 
capacity  of  governor,  he  defeated  the  French 
in  1545.  His  short  period  of  rule  in  Ireland 
was  eminently  successful,  and  was  marked 
by  strong,  wise,  and  vigorous  administration. 

BalnollistaiL  i>  tbe  territory  of  the 
Khan  of  Khelat,  situated  on  the  Scinde 
frontier,  and  lying  to  the  south  of  Afghanis- 
tan, and  between  that  country  and  the  sea. 

[Khmlat.] 


I,  Thb  Treaty  of  (Aug.,  1773), 
concluded  between  Warren  Hastings  and 
the  Vizier  of  Oude.  Its  stipulations  were  that 
Hastings  should  lend  the  Vizier  an  English 
force  to  be  used  against  the  Rohillas,  and 
should  cede  the  districts  of  Corah  and  Allaha- 
bad ;  that  the  Vizier  should  give  a  donation  of 
forty  lacs  of  rupees,  and  a  monthly  payment 
of  two  lacs  for  the  services  of  the  troops ;  and 
that  he  should  pay  fifty  lacs  additionally  for 
the  ceded  districts.     [Rouilla  War.] 


r,  John,  Admiral  (&.  1660,  d,  1702), 
entered  the  merchant  service  very  early  in 
life.  In  1680  he  was  master  of  a  ship 
which  traded  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  is 
said  to  have  pickled  the  heads  of  a  crew  of 
Sallee  pirates,  which  he  threw  down  as  salt 
provuions  on  the  table  of  the  Cadiz  magis- 
trates. On  his  return  James  II.  placed  him 
in  command  of  a  ship  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
William  III.  employed  him  in  checking  the 
Dutch  privateers,  and  in  bombarding  the 
French  ports,  duties  which  he  carried  out  with 
courage  and  success.  In  1698  he  was  sent  with 
a  squadron  to  the  West  Indies.  There  he 
attempted  to  settle  the  disputes  which  had 
broken  oat  between  the  Spanish  and  English 
settlers  owing  to  the  attempted  colomsation 
of  the  isthmus  of  Darien  by  the  Scotch.  On 
his  return  he  was  made  Vice- Admiral  (1700). 
He  was  sent  out  again  in  order  to  engage  the 
Spanish  colonies  to  disown  Philip,  the  FVench 
claimant  to  the  crown  of  Spain ;  or,  if  they 
refused  this,  to  seize  their  galleons.  He 
arrived  at  Barbadoes  in  1701  and  sailed  thence 
for  Jamaica,  where  he  heard  that  Du  Casse 
had  arrived  with  a  squadron  of  French  ships 
in  order  to  crash  the  English  slave  trade.  On 
August  19th,  1702,  Benbow,  while  cruising 
off  St.  Domingo,  came  in  sight  of  Du  Casse. 
He  resolved  to  attack,  but  the  captains  of  his 
three  best  ships,  from  motives  of  personal  dis- 
like, refused  to  bring  their  vessels  into  action. 
Benbow,  however,  with  his  own  ship,  fought 
the  enemy  for  four  days.  At  last  the  captains 
addressed  a  written  remonstrance  to  him,  in 
which  they  declared  that  the  odds  were  too 
great  for  a  continuance  of  the  conflict.  Ben- 
tww,  who  was  badly  wounded,  returned  to 
Jamaica  to  die.    Before  his  death  he  had  the 


satisfaction  of  procuring  the  condemnation  of 

two  of  his  captains,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 

third  from  the  service. 

Campbell,   IAvm   <ff  th§  ^dmirolf,   vol.   iii.} 
BioyrapKia  Britannita. 

Bonburby  Tub  Battis  of  (June  6th, 
1646),  was  fought  between  Owen  Koe  0*Neil 
and  General  Monroe  with  the  Scottish  and 
English  troops.  O^Neil  had  his  rear  protected 
by  a  wood,  and  his  right  by  the  Blackwater. 
Monroe  had  ordered  his  brother  to  ioin  him 
with  a  considerable  force,  but  this  0*Keil  pre- 
ventedf  while  he  amused  the  Scots  by  feints 
till  his  own  forces,  detached  for  this  purpose, 
had  rejoined  him.  Monroe  now  tried  to 
retreat,  but  wss  at  once  charged  by  the  Irish, 
his  horse  fled,  and  the  only  formidable  stand 
was  made  by  an  English  regiment  under 
Lord  Blaney ;  when  they  bad  been  cut  to 
pieces  the  rest  of  the  Scots  fled  in  dis- 
order. Lords  Montgomery  and  Blaney,  with 
21  officers  and  150  men,  as  well  as  all  the 
artillery  and  ammunition,  were  captured, 
Monroe  himself  escaping  with  difficulty. 
Altogether,  3,243  of  the  English  and  Scots 
fell,  while  the  victors  lost  70  killed  and  200 
wounded.  This  battle  was  the  last  great 
victory  achieved  by  an  Irish  general  on  Irish 
soil. 

Whit«locke,  Mtmonab;  MscOeoffhsgan,  Hift 
d'lrland*.  1758. 

Bench,  Eino*s.    [Kinoes  Bbmch.] 

Benooolaily  in  Sumatra,  was  held  by  the 
East  India  Company  as  a  trading  settlement 
from  1682  to  1824.  It  was  attacked  and  laid 
in  ruins  by  the  French  in  1760.  In  1824  it 
was  given  up  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange  for 
their  Malacca  settlements. 

Benadiot  Bisoop  was  bom  of  a  good 
Northumbrian  family,  and  was  in  the  service 
of  King  Oswy.  In  663  he  went  on  a  pilgrin^ 
age  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  laboured  hard 
in  missionary  work  in  the  north  of  England. 
After  two  years  he  undertook  a  second  journey 
to  Rome,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Lerins,  where  he  took  the 
tonsure,  and  remained  some  time.  He  then 
went  to  Rome  again,  and  was  commissioned 
to  return  to  England  as  assistant  and  inter- 
preter to  Archbishop  Theodoric.  On  their 
arrival  in  England,  Benedict  was  made  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Ccmterbury. 
At  the  expiration  of  two  years  he  abandoned 
this  office,  and  undertook  another  journey  to 
Rome.  On  his  return  he  received  from 
Egfrith  of  Northumbria  a  grant  of  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wear  (674).  Here  he 
founded  a  monastery  with  a  church  of  stone, 
and  glass  windows,  and  endowed  it  with 
numerous  books,  pictures,  and  relics,  obtained 
by  him  on  his  journeys  to  Rome.  In  682  he 
founded  a  second  moxiastery  at  Jarrow,  where 
Bede  spent  most  of  his  life.  By  the  impulse 
he  gave  to  monasticiBm  and  to  ecclesiaBtical 
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art  in  England,  Benedict  did  work  of  con- 
nderable  aervice  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 

BaaedictineSv  Thb,  were  the  most 
important  of  the  monastic  orders,  founded 
529  by  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia  (480—642). 
Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  neither 
nniformity  nor  permanence  in  monastic  so- 
cieties. Benedict's  work  was  that  of  organi- 
sation; instead  of  fluctuating  assemblies  of 
individuals,  there  was  to  be  a  careful  grada- 
tion of  ranks  and  duties ;  and  though  the 
abbot  was  bound  to  consult  the  monks,  his 
authority  was  supreme.  Moreover,  though 
the  Benedictine  rule  was  milder  than  previous 

?ractices,  the  vow  was  rendered  irrevocable, 
nstead  of  devoting  themselves  entirely  to 
contemplation,  the  monks  were  to  busy 
themselves  in  manual  labour  or  in  reading. 
Soon  most  of  the  monasteries  of  the  West 
were  subject  to  the  Benedictine  rale.  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Benedictine  rule  into 
England.  Probably  it  was  introduced  by 
Augustine,  whose  companions  were  in  all 
likelihood  Benedictine  monks,  but  the  first  in- 
troduction is  also  claimed  for  Benedict  Biscop, 
and  for  Wilfrid.  The  order  is  mentioned  in  a 
charter  of  Kenred's  to  the  monks  of  Evesham 
in  709  ;  but  Bede  has  no  reference  to  it,  nor  is 
it  alluded  to  in  the  act  regulating  the  English 
derg^'  at  Clovesho  in  747.  It  was  not  till 
the  time  of  Edgar  that  the  strict  Benedictine 
rule,  under  the  auspices  of  Ethel  wold,  Dunstan, 
and  Oswald  (himself  a  Benedictine  of  Fleury), 
became  generally  prevalent  in  England,  and  a 
"Concord  of  Rides"  was  promulgated  by 
Dunstan  for  the  g^dance  of  English  monks. 
Henceforward  the  Benedictines  became  by 
far  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
monastic  orders  in  England.  All  the  cathedral 
convents,  except  Carlisle,  and  four  of  the 
cathedrals  instituted  by  Henry  VIII.,  namely, 
Chester,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Fetor- 
borough,  and  all  the  English  mitred  abbeys 
except  Waltham  and  Cirencester,  belonged  to 
the  Benedictine  order.  So  important  are  they 
in  comparison  with  all  other  orddrs  of  monks 
in  England,  that  the  history  of  English  monas- 
ticism  is  to  a  large  extent  the  history  of  the 
English  Benedictines.  [Monasticism.]  At 
the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
the  number  of  Benedictine  abbeys  and  cells 
was  113,  with  revenues  amounting  to  over 
£57,000,  besides  73  Benedictine  nunneries 
with  revenues  of  nearly  £8,000. 

MabUlon,  Awnaln  Ordinit  8.  B9Milieti ;  Smith 
andCheetham'a  Diet.  Christ.  Antiq. ;  Dr.  Stahbs's 
Preface  to  MemoriaU  of  S.  Dunatan ;  and  the 
flrat  four  vols,  of  Dugdaie's  MotuutUxm. 

Benefice  denotes  "the  right  which  a  clerk 
has  to  enjoy  certain  ecclesiastical  revenues  on 
condition  of  discharging  certain  services." 
For  the  enjoyment  of  a  benefice  four  things 
are  necessary  :^(1)  Ordination  as  a  priest;  a 
deacon  or  a  layman  may  be  presented,  but  he 


must  be  ordained  priest  before  he  can  be 
instituted.     (2)  JPretentation  by  the  patron. 
In  theory,  a  patron,  himself  a  clerk,  may 
petition  for  his  own  admission ;  but  the  usual 
plan  is  to  make  over  the  right  to  some  other 
person  before  the  benefice  becomes  vacant. 
(3)  Institution  to  the  cure  of  souls  by  the 
bishop,  if  satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
clerk.     If  the  bishop  refuse,  the  patron  has  a 
remedy  by  guare  impedit  in  the  conmion  law 
court,  and  must  show  satisfactory  reasons  for 
his  refusal.      When  the  bishop  is  himself 
patron,  there    is    neither    presentation    nor 
institution,  but  collation.     (4)  Induction  to  the 
temporalities  by  the  archdeacon  or  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman  upon  the  bishop's  mandate. 
The  papal  power  of  granting  dispensation 
from  that  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1216,  which    forbade    the  holding    of    two 
benefices  by  the  same  person,  was  transferred 
at  the  Reformation    to    the  Archbishop  o£ 
Canterbury.     But  the  evils  of  pluralism  were 
so  great  that  by  the  Acts  1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  106, 
and  13  and  14  Vict.,  c.  98,  it  was  forbidden  to 
hold  two  benefices  unless  the  churches  were 
within  three  miles  of  one  another,  and  the 
value  of  one  was  not  greater  than  £100.    In 
1867, 6,403  benefices  were  in  the  patronage  of 
private  persons,  6,485  in  that  of  the  crown, 
public  bodies,  and  functionaries. 

Benefit   of  Clergy  was    the    right 

claimed  by  the   clergy  to   immunity  from 
secular  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases.     It  was 
never  extended  to  high  treason  or  offences  not 
capital,  and  where  the  punishment  would  not 
touch  the  life  or  limb  of  the  offender.     It 
was  at  first  restricted  to  bond-fids  clerics,  but 
subsequently  got  extended  to  all  who  could 
read  a  verse  in  the  Psalter,  known  as   the 
*<  neck-verse,"   generally    out   of   the    61st 
Psalm.    Should  it  be  declared  by  the  bishop^s 
commissary  that  the  prisoner  read  it  like  a 
clerk,  he   was  delivered  over  to  the  eccle- 
siastical  jurisdiction.    It  was,  however,  an 
indictable  offence  at  common  law  to  teach  a 
felon  to  read  in  order  that  he  might  claim 
benefit  of  clergy.    The  abuse  of  this  custom 
was  very  great,  and  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  it  produced  constant  disputes 
between  the  judges  and  ordinaries.     Henr>' 
VII.,  in  1488,  restricted  it  by  declaring  that 
it  should  not  he  allowed  more  than  once  to 
persons  not  actually  in  orders,  and  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign  the  neck- verse  was  no  longer  r<^ 
quired  to  be  read.    Benefit  of  clergy  was  not 
finally  abolished  till  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
Benefit  of  clergy  never  extended  to  women 
till  they  were  included  by  the  Statute  8  and  4 
Will.  III. 

Blackstone,  iv.,  ch.  28 ;  Hale,  PI«aa  ofi\s  Orov« ; 
Btatntes  5  Amie,  oap.  6;  7  and  8  Qeo.  IT.f 
cap.  28. 

Benevolences,  ft  means  of  raisingmoner 
by  extorted  loans,  were  first  used  by  Ed waitl 
IV.    Ftobably  in  earlier  times  the  practice  of 
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expecting  and  even  asking  for  "  free-will  offer- 
ings "  was  not  unusual  on  the  part  of  kings. 
Kdward  II.  and  Kichard  II.  seem  to  have 
made  some  uae  of  this  method  of  levying 
money.  But  Edward  IV.  raised  it  to  a  system, 
and  by  his  popular  manners  was  wonder- 
fully Bucoesstul  in  deaUng  with  that  large 
number  of  his  subjects  who  did  not  know 
how  to  refuse  a  king^s  request.  Sduch  a  method 
of  using  personal  pressure  was,  of  course,  un- 
constitutional, and  gave  the  king  a  dangerous 
means  of  raising  money  without  Parliiunent. 
Under  Kichard  III.,  in  1484,  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed  abolishing  benevolences 
as'* new  and  unlawful  inventions;"  but  in 
spite  of  this,  Richard  III.  continued  to  exact 
them.  Henry  VII.  also  revived  them,  and 
obtained  a  quasi-parliamentaxy  sanction  by 
an  Act  of  1492,  which  enforced  the  payment 
of  arrears  of  money  promised  by  private 
persons  to  the  king.  It  was  often  argued 
aehottsly  that  the  law  of  Richard  III., 
being  the  act  of  a  **  usurper,"  was  not  valid. 
Henry's  Chancellor^  Axchbishop  Morton, 
used  to  beg  for  his  master,  and  invented 
a  dilemma  which  was  known  as  "  Morton's 
fork."^  li  a  man  lived  handsomely  he 
told  him  that  he  clearly  had  money  to  spare ; 
if  ha  lived  plainly,  that  he  was  saving 
money,  and  must  be  rich  enough  to  help 
the  king.  Henry  YIII.,  in  1545,  appointed 
commissioners,  who,  under  the  name  of  a  bene- 
volence, were  to  move  men  to  grant  to  the 
king  twenty  pence  in  the  pound  on  the  value 
of  their  lands :  those  who  refused  were  to  be 
sommoned  to  answer  before  the  Privy  Council. 
Elisabeth  at  times  solicited  loans,  but  she  was 
frugal,  and  generally  repaid  theiA  in  time. 
James  I.,  in  1614,  had  recourse  to  this,  amongst 
other  schemes  for  raising  money.  The 
Council  wrote  to  the  sheriffs  requesting  them 
to  solicit  subscriptions  in  their  counties.  Lord 
Bacon  defended  the  proceeding,  sayinp:  that 
it  asked  for  a  free  gift,  and  had  nothmg  in 
common  with  the  extortions  of  previous 
times.  So  many  protests,  however,  were 
made  against  tins  exaction,  and  so  little 
money  was  raised  by  it,  that  it  was  not  again 
uaed  by  the  crown.  Even  Charles  I.,  in  his 
worst  straits,  rejected  proposals  for  reviving 
so  unpopular  a  usage. 

Stobbs,  Coiwt.  Hut.,  ill. ;  Hallam,  Contt.  Hut. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

BennL  The  province  of  British  India 
which  lies  about  the  lower  portions  and  the 
deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra.  It 
includes  the  provinces  of  Bengal  P*roper, 
Behar,  Oriasa,  and  Chota  Nagpur,  and  has  a 
population  of  over  sixty-four  millions.  Bengal 
was  conquered  by  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  was  subsequently  ruled 
by  Mussulman  viceroys  appointed  by  the 
various  reigning  dynasties.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Nawab  of  Bengal  was  a  deputv 
of  the  Mogul  at  Delhi.    The  first  English 


settlements  were  formed  between  the  years 
1620  and  1640.  In  1696  the  EngUsh  bought 
a  small  district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Granges,  on 
which  Fort  William  (Calcutta)  was  erected. 
For  many  years  the  EngUsh  were  involved  in 
frequent  disputes  with  the  native  governors, 
culminating  in  Suraj-ud-Dowlah's  massacre 
of  the  Europeans  in  1756.  [Black  Hole.] 
This  was  followed  by  Clive's  great  victory 
at  Plassey,  and  some  years  of  fighting. 
FClivb.]  In  1765  the  dewanny  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa,  was  ceded  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  the  Nawab,  Meer  Jaffier,  was 
pensioned  off.  A  native  dewan  was,  however, 
appointed  to  collect  the  revenues.  In  1773 
Warren  Hastings  abolished  the  double  govern- 
ment, and  placed  the  administration  directly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Company.  The  Gk>vemor- 
General  of  India  was  also  G(ovemor  of  Bengal, 
tiU  1854,  when  the  offices  were  separated, 
and  Bengal  was  placed  under  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  In  1793  Lord  Comwallis  effected 
the  <*  Permanent  Settlement,"  by  which  the 
Z0mindar9y  or  tax  collectors,  were  recognised 
as  proprietors  on  payment  of  a  land  tax  to 
the  government;  but  the  rights  of  the 
cultivators  were  recognised  and  extended  by 
the  Bengal  Land  Law  of  1859. 

W.  W.  Hunter,  OrtMO,  and  Awnida  of  JZural 
Btngal ;  Stewart,  Hut.  of  Btngal.  r^^  Q^  g  i 

Bengal  Mntmy  (1795—6).  One  of  the 

chief  results  of  Lord  Comwallis's  adminis- 
tration had  been  the  aboUtion  of  sinecures 
and  perquisites  in  both  branches  of  the  service. 
The  civilians  had  been  compensated  by  in- 
creased salaries,  but  this  was  impossible  in 
the  arm^,  and  though  the  pay  was  very  high, 
it  was  disproportionate  to  Uiat  of  the  civilians. 
Sir  John  Shore  therefore  found  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  widespread  spirit  of  mutiny. 
•Delegates  were  elected  from  each  regiment  to 
form  an  executive  board,  and  the  terms  offered 
by  it  were  that  the  Company*s  regiments 
should  not  be  reduced;  that  the  king's  troops 
should  be  limited  by  law;  that  promotion 
should  go  by  seniority ;  that  all  the  old 
allowances  should  be  restored.  If  this  was 
not  granted,  they  were  prepared  to  assume 
the  government  themselves  by  violence.  The 
matter  was  entirely  mismanaged.  At  one 
time  obnoxious  regulations  were  issued,  which 
merely  enraged  the  mutineers ;  at  another 
the  greatest  concessions  were  made,  one  of 
the  ringleaders  being  promoted  to  a  confi- 
dential post  in  the  India  House.  The  arrival 
of  Lord  Wellesley  ended  this.  Seeing  a 
number  of  malcontent  commanders  congre- 
gated at  his  first  ^^,  he  peremptorily 
ordered  them  to  rejoin  their  regiments  within 
twenty-four  hours.  His  commands  were 
obeyed,  and  the  mutiny  was  at  an  end, 
quelled,  it  was  said,  by  a  glance  of  Lord 
Wellesley' s  eye. 

Bennington,  Thb  Battle  op  (Aug.  16th, 
1777),  fought  during  the  American  War  of 
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Independence,  took  place  at  Bennington,  in 
New  Hampshire,  where  the  AmericanB  had 
stored  large  supplies.  Burgoyne  had  detached 
a  considerable  force,  under  Colonel  Baum, 
to  seize  the  magazines  at  Bennington,  and 
thence  to  march  on  to  Albany  and  join  the 
main  army  there.  Finding  the  place  stronger 
than  he  expected,  Baum  entrenched  himself, 
and  sent  for  reinforcements.  General  Stark, 
with  the  New  Hampshire  men,  in  vain  offered 
him  battle,  and  on  being  reinforced,  determined 
himself  to  attack.  The  movement  was  con- 
ducted with  great  skill,  and  Baum's  position 
was  secretly  surrounded  before  he  was  aware  of 
an  intended  attack.  The  entrenchments  were 
gallantly  held  until  ammunition  failed  the 
defenders,  who  then  made  a  bold  attempt  to 
cut  their  way  through  the  American  Unes. 
Baum,  however,  was  shot,  and  the  rest  of  the 
force  laid  down  its  arms. 


iflizitftoil,  in  Oxfordshire,  near  Wal- 

lingford,  although  now  a  village,  was  in  early 
times  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It 
was  one  of  the  four  towns  that  Cutha  took  from 
the  Britons  in  671 ;  and  in  77d  Offa  defeated 
Gynewulf  of  Wessex  here,  and  took  the  town 
from  him. 

J.  B.  Green,  Th»  Making  of  Bnghmd. 

Bentham,  Jerbmt  (b,  1747,  d,  1832), 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Queen*s  College, 
Oxford,  was  origpinally  intended  for  the  bar, 
but  being  possessed  of  private  means,  he 
determined  to  devote  his  hfe  to  the  reforma- 
tion, rather  than  the  practice,  of  the  law, 
and  wrote  numerous  works  with  this  object. 
In  spite  of  their  unequal  value,  his  books 
remain  a  storehouse  for  the  politician  and 
the  law  reformer.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
administrative  reforms  which  have  not  been 
suggested  wholly  or  in  part  by  Bentham's 
writings.  But  his  value  does  not  only  con- 
sist in  being  a  suggester  of  reform  on  the 
details  of  legislation  and  procedure ;  he  is 
also  one  of  the  fathers  of  English  juris- 
prudence. His  place  in  that  science  is  mid- 
way between  Hobbes  and  Austin.  Hobbes 
had  first  discerned  the  doctrine  that  whatever 
be  the  form  of  government  the  sovereign 
authority  is  ultimately  absolute ;  but  he  had 
deduced  from  this  the  tiieory  of  non-resistance. 
Bentham  perceived  the  fallacy  in  this  deduc- 
tion, and  separated  clearly  the  legal  necessity 
for  obedience  from  the  political  duty  of 
resistance.  The  test  of  the  propriety  of 
political  resistance  Bentham  held  to  be 
*'  Utility,"  in  the  sense  of  tibie  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  This 
maxim,  whatever  may  be  its  value  as  the 
basis  of  a  philosophy,  furnishes  an  excellent 
rule  for  practical  action.  In  fact,  as 
Sir  Henry  Maine  has  pointed  out,  by  thus 
making  the  good  of  the  community  take 
precedence  of  every  other  object,  Bentham 
offered  a  clear  rule  of  reform,  and  gave  a 
distinct  object  to  aim  at  in  the  pursuit  of 


improvement.  In  this  respect  his  influence 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Jus  natures 
in  Boman  law. 

Bentbam'8  workB,  which  are  verr  numexrms, 
have  been  collected  by  his  disciple,  Bowring- 
(liondon,  1837),  who  has  prefixed  to  the  ooUiH;- 
tion  a  sketch  of  Bentham'B  method.  Thoae  of 
his  writings  which  will  best  reray  perusal  are 
The  Fragment  on  Qovtrnment  (177o),  in  answer  to 
Blaokstone ;  The  Book  of  FaUadee,  and  T^  Tract 
on  Uawry,  His  theory  of  punishments  is  con- 
tained in  The  Prmciplee  ofMorais  and  LegieUttxcn 
(published  separately  by  the  Clarendon  Press), 
and  in  a  transiatjon  from  the  French  of  his  di»> 
alple  Domont,  entitled  The  Theory  of  LegialatioA. 
For  criticisms  of  Bentham's  phuosophy,  see 
I»reface  to  Green  and  Qrose's  edition  of  flume, 
and  W.  L.  Coortenaj,  Oritioum  on  the  PhUoeophy 
^J,8.MiU.  [B.  E.W.] 

Bentmok,  Loan  George  {b,  1802,  tf.  1848), 

acted  for  some  time  as  secretary  to  Canning, 

and  in  1828  entered  Parliament  for  Lyme 

Regis.    He  was  chiefly  occupied  in  sporting 

matters  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 

He  came  prominently  forward  in  the  ranks 

of  the  Opposition  in  1846,  after  Sir  Robert 

Peel    abandoned    the    cause   of   Protection. 

Identifying  himself  with  the  Protectionists, 

he    quickly   became    their    chief,    and    led 

them  in  the  bitter  campaign  which  followed 

against  PeeL     In  this  position  he  displayed 

an    energy,    determination,    and  organising 

power    which    seemed    to    mark    ham    out 

tor  high  distinction  as  a  political  leader. 

He,  however,  died  suddenly  from  heart  di»> 

ease,  within  three  years  of   the  time  when 

he  had  first  come  prominently  before  the 

public. 

B.  Disraeli,  Lord  Qdorge  BmOmek:  a  PoUUeia 
Biography  (1851). 

SentinclCy  Lobd  Williax  {b.  1774, 
d.  1839),  entered  the  army  in  1791,  and  was 
attached  to  the  headquarters  of  Marshal 
Suvaroff  during  the  campaign  of  1799 — 1801. 
In  April,  1803,  he  quitted  England  as 
Governor  of  Madras,  which  post  he  filled  till 
Jan.,  1808.  In  August  of  that  year  he  was 
appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  army  in  Por- 
tugal under  Sir  Harry  Burrard.  He  was 
at  the  battle  of  Gorunna,  and  later  was 
appointed  minister  at  the  court  of  Sicily 
and  Commander-in-chief  of  all  his  Majesty^s 
forces  in  the  island.  At  the  head  of  an 
expedition  he  landed  in  Catalonia  (1813), 
and,  after  some  successes,  was  repulsed 
at  Villa  Franca.  In  1814  he  left  Sicily, 
repaired  to  Tuscany,  and  incited  the  Italians 
to  throw  off  the  French  yoke.  In  1827 
he  went  to  India  as  Governor- General. 
He  arrived  in  1828,  and  was  compelled  to 
enter  at  once  on  the  unpopular  duty  of 
retrenchment,  owing  to  the  deficit  caused  by 
the  Burmese  War.  AH  allowances  were 
reduced,  and  an  order  was  issued  (Nov., 
1828)  to  curtail  the  batta  allowancefl  at  all 
stations  within  400  miles  of  Calcutta.  This 
impolitic  and  unjust  order  nearly  pro- 
duced a  mutiny,  but  was  forced  on  Lord 
William  by  the  Directors.    The  revenue  was 
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augmented  by  increaaing  the  opium  trade, 
and  by  resuming  all  lands  fraudulently 
alienated  from  the  state.  In  1832,  on  the 
murder  of  the  Rajah  of  Cachar  (a  little 
prorinoe  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Bengal), 
Lord  William  annexed  it,  in  accordance 
irith  the  general  wish  of  the  people ;  and  in 
1834  Coorg  was  also  annexed.  In  other 
respects  Lord  William  based  his  policy  on 
the  principle  of  non-intervention.  The 
assumption  of  the  government  of  Mysore 
was,  however,  forced  upon  him  by  the  in- 
competence of  its  ruler.  Attempts  were  also 
made  to  establish  a  connection  with  the 
independent  states  beyond  the  Company's 
territories,  and  to  form  defensive  alliances 
with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  and  Kunjeet 
8ing,  of  Lahore,  with  whom  Lord  William 
concluded  treaties  in  1831.  The  civil  ad- 
miniatration  of  Lord  William  stands  high 
in  the  history  of  British  India  as  an  era  of 
progress.  The  reform  of  the  law  courts  and 
the  laws,  the  admission  of  native  Christians 
to  office,  the  settlement  of  the  North-West 
Provinces,  the  abolition  of  suttee  and  the 
suppression  of  the  Thugs,  the  introduction  of 
steam  commimication,  and  the  encouragement 
of  education,  serve  to  mark  the  period  of  his 
rule  with  distinction.  In  1835  Lord  William 
returned  to  England.  He  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Glasgow  in  1837,  but  he  did  not  take  any 
prominent  part  in  home  politics. 

Hill,  Hut.  oflnd.,  book  iii.,  chap.  8. 


{d.  1046)  was  the  son  of  TTlf,  and 
oonseqaentlv  the  nephew  of  G^tha,  wife  of 
Earl  Godwine.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
fortunes  of  his  uncle,  and  probably  about  the 
year  1045  received  an  earldom  which  seems 
to  have  included  the  counties  of  Hertford, 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Buckingham. 
On  the  outlawry  of  Swegen  in  1046, 
)»rt  of  his  earldom  was  granted  to  Beom. 
On  Swegen's  return  Beom  consented  to  in- 
tercede tCfT  him  with  the  king,  but  Swegen, 
having  lured  him  on  board  his  ship,  murdered 
bim  and  buried  his  body  at  Dartmouth.  His 
remains  were  subsequently  translated  with 
great  pomp  to  Winchester. 

Anglo-Stuton  Chron. ;  Freeman,  Vorm.  Ckmq, 

[Mahrattas,  Thb.] 


jj-^r  .^--^^ —  Qt'EEN  {d.  ciro.  1230),  was 
the  daughter  of  oancho  VI.  of  Navarre,  and 
in  1191  was  married  at  Cjrprus  to  Richard  I. 
8he  accompanied  him  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  it  was  owingto  discourtesy  shown  to  her 
at  Cyprus  that  Kichard  I.  attacked  and  con- 
querea  the  island.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  resided  chieflv  in  the  dower 
city  of  Le  Mans,  and  compounded  with  King 
Joan  for  her  dower  land^  in  England,  re- 
ceiving in  return  a  promise  of  2,000  marks 
a  year,  which  was  very  irregularly  kept.  She 
retired  in  1230  to  the  abbey  of  L*Espan,  to 
which  she  was  a  great  benefactress,  and  here 


she  is  supposed  to  have  died  shortly  after- 
wards. 

Beresford,  William  Carb,  Ibt  Viscount 
{b.  1770,  d.  1854),  a  natural  son  of  the  first 
Marquis  of  Waterford,  entered  the  army 
in  1785,  and  first  saw  active  service  at  the 
siege  of  Toulon  in  1793.  In  1799  he  went 
to  India,  and  took  command  of  a  brigade 
of  Sir  David  Baird*s  army,  which  was  on 
its  way  to  oppose  Napoleon  in  Egypt.  In 
Egypt  he  remained  as  commandant  of  Alex- 
andna,  till  its  evacuation,  when  he  returned 
home,  and  was  sent  to  Ireland.  In  1805  he 
shared  in  the  conquest  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  whence  he  was  despatched  as  brigadier- 
general  with  a  small  force  against  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  he  took,  only,  however,  in  turn 
to  be  compelled  to  surrender  to  an  over- 
whelming force.  After  remaining  a  prisoner 
for  six  months,  he  managed  to  escape,  and  on 
his  return  to  England  was  sent  in  command 
of  an  expedition  against  Madeira,  of  which, 
on  its  capture,  he  became  governor.  In  1808, 
with  the  rank  of  major-general,  he  joined  the 
British  armies  in  Portugal.  He  accompanied 
Sir  John  Moore*s  expedition,  and  rendered 
good  service,  both  on  the  retreat  and  in  the 
battle  of  Corunna.  In  the  spring  of  1809, 
he  was  appointed  marshal  and  generalissimo 
of  the  Portuguese  armies,  and  proceeded  to 
co-operate  with  the  commander-in-chief.  But 
in  May,  1811,  he  rashly  engaged  the  French 
at  Albuera,  and  by  good  fortune  rather  than 
skill  of  his  own  gained  a  victory,  which, 
however,  weakened  him  so  much  that  he  was 
unable  to  reap  any  benefits  from  it. 
[Albueka.]  In  the  campaigns  of  1812  and 
1813  he  was  second  in  command  to  Welling- 
ton, and  was  present  at  Nivelle,  Bayonne, 
Orthes,  and  Toulouse  [Toulouse],  in  the 
last  of  which  especially  he  took  a  most 
important  part.  In  1814  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  and  vras  immediately  charged 
with  an  important  mission  to  Brazil,  where 
he  was  delayed  just  too  long  to  allow  him 
to  be  employed  at  Waterloo.  In  the  year 
1815  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Portuguese  armies  by  the  King  of  Portugal, 
and  for  some  time  held  that  office,  until  he 
came  into  political  conflict  with  the  people, 
when  he  threw  up  his  appointment,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1822.  Of  his  victory 
at  Albuera,  Napier  says:  "No  general  ever 
gained  so  great  a  battle  with  so  little  increase 
of  military  reputation  as  Marshal  Beresford  " 
But  he  deserves  great  credit  for  the  vigour 
and  energy  he  displayed  in  the  organisation 
of  the  Portuguese  armies;  and,  in  a  subor- 
dinate position,  he  rendered  most  valuable 
service  on  many  occasions  throughout  the 
Peninsular  War. 

Napier,    Ptninaular   War;    Clnrk,    Oeoroian 
Bra.  [W.  R.  S.] 

Berlin,  The  Treaty  of  (1878),  was  con- 
cluded   between   Great    Britain,    Germany, 
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Austria,  France,  Italy,  Huaria,  and  Turkey,  for 
the  settlement  of  alfairs  in  the  East  after  the 
war  between  Bussia  and  Turkey.  Its  ohief 
provisions  were,  that  Bulgaria  should  be  an 
autonomous  and  tributary  principality  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Sulteui,  to  be  ruled  by 
a  Christian  government  and  a  prince  freely 
elected,  and  provisionally  administered  by  a 
Bussian  commissary ;  and  that  Eastern  Rou- 
melia  should  remain  under  the  direct  political 
and  military  authority  of  the  Sultan,  under 
conditions  of  administrative  autonomy,  and 
should  have  a  ChiiBtian  governor-general, 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Porte  with  the 
assent  of  the  powers.  In  the  event  of  the 
Forte  and  Greece  being  unable  to  agree  as  to 
the  rectification  of  their  frontier,  the  powers 
would  mediate.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
were  to  be  occupied  and  administered  by 
Austro-Hungary.  The  independence  of 
Servia,  Roumania,  and  Montenegro  was 
recognised.  ArdRhfiTi^  Kars,  Butoum,  and 
other  portions  of  Armenia,  were  ceded  to 
Russia.  Complete  toleration,  equality,  and 
protection  of  all  religions  was  guaranteed  in 
Turkey.  The  plenipotentiaries  who  repre- 
sented England  in  the  Congress  held  under 
the  presidency  of  Prince  Bismarck,  which 
preceded  the  treaty,  wore  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Bermndaji,  The,  or  Somors  ZalancUi, 

situated  in  the  west  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
were  discovered  in  1627  by  a  Spaniard  named 
Bermudas,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  islands. 
They  are  about  three  hundred  in  number, 
though  about  twenty  only  are  inhabited.  In 
1609  Sir  George  Somers,  who  was  wrecked 
there  on  his  way  to  Virginia,  took  possession 
of  the  Bermudas  for  the  crown,  and  settlers 
soon  began  to  arrive  from  England.  In  1616 
a  Bermuda  Company  was  formed,  and  after  the 
Civil  War  many  Royalists  came  out  to  settle. 
The  islands  were  strongly  fortified  and  ren- 
dered almost  impregnable,  a  precaution  which 
alone  preserved  them  for  England  during  the 
American  War  of  Independence.  The  govern- 
ment, which  has  been  representative  ever 
since  1620,  is  vested  in  a  governor,  an  execu- 
tive council  of  nine  members  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of 
thirty-six  members. 

B.  M.  Martin,  Brituh  CoUmim;  Coke,  Wett 
Indi4$. 

Bernard's  Case  (1858).  On  January 
14th,  1858,  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  by 
a  man  named  Orsini,  and  others,  to  murder 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  by  throwing 
bombs  filled  with  explosives  at  him  near  the 
Opera-house  in  Paris.  The  attempt  failed, 
but  many  persons  were  injured  and  some 
killed.  Dr.  Simon  Bernard  was  indicted  in 
England  for  being  an  accessory  to  the  attempt 
before  the  act.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Bernard  was  an  active  accomplice  in  the  plot. 
But  a  good  deal  of  political  feeling  had  been 


imported  into  the  matter.  The  French 
Foreign  Office  had  addressed  a  despatch  to 
England  on  the  subject  of  the  conspiracy; 
this  had  caused  ^freat  irritation,  which  was 
increased  by  the  msulUng  language  towards 
England  used  by  some  of  the  French  officers 
in  their  address  of  congratulation  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  It  was  felt  that  the 
conviction  of  Bernard  would  be  a  mark  of 
subservience  on  the  part  of  England,  and  a 
triumph  for  the  imeonstitutioual  government 
of  the  French  Emperor.  The  trial  took  place 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  April  14 ; 
and  after  a  six  days*  hearing  the  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  it^ot  Guilty. 


I,  Sib  John  Boubcmibr,  Lord 
{b.  eirea  1469,  d.  1532),  the  holder  of  many 
important  state  offices  during  the  first  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  and  the  best  of 
the  early  writers  of  English  prose,  was  bom 
at  Therfield  in  HertfoMshire,  and  probably 
educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In 
1474  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  his  grand- 
father—  John  Bourchier — who  had  been 
created  Baron  Bemers  in  1455.  In  1496 
Berners  aided  in  crushing  the  rebellion  of  the 
Comishmen,  who  had  risen  against  Henry 
VII.  *s  tax-gatherers,  and  alter  fighting 
with  the  army  in  France  at  the  taking  of  Te- 
rouenne  (1573),  he  accompanied  the  Princess 
Mary  to  Paris,  as  her  chamberlain,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage  with  Louis  XII. 
(1514).  In  1515  he  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  was  subsequently 
English  envoy  in  Spain,  attended  Henry  VIII. 
at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  was 
installed  in  the  office  of  Deputy  of  Calais  in 
1520.  Although  in  ill-health,  and  embarrassed 
by  debt,  he  zealously  performed  the  duties  of 
the  position  until  his  death  in  1532.  It  was 
at  Calais  that  he  undertook  a  translation  of 
Froissart*s  Chronie/et.  The  translatiun  was  so 
sldlf  uUy  executed  in  idiomatic  English  that  it 
might  have  been  easily  mistaken  for  an  original 
work,  and  to  its  popularity  has  been  ascribed 
the  promotion  of  a  taste  for  historical  reading 
and  composition  in  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  other  works  include  translations 
of  several  French  and  Spanish  romances,  and 
of  the  Golden  Book  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

H.  Walpole.  Royal  and  N"hU  Authon,  L  2S9. 
The  9dii\o  pnnee|M  of  BemerS*  FroifMrt  wms 
Vrinted  by  Pynson  in  LoDdon  in  two  toIb., 
1523  and  1525.  After  paasing  through  xnanj 
editions  in  the  sixteenth  oentoiy  it  was  re- 
printed bj  Mr.  UttexBon  In  1812. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Bemicia.    [Northuxbria.] 

Bertha  (Bercta),  Qurbn,  waa  the 
daughter  of  Charibert,  King  of  Paris,  and 
the  wife  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent.  On  her 
marriage  it  was  stipulated  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  profess  Christianity  and  worship 
as  she  pleased.  The  little  Roman  church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Canterbury  was  set  apart  for 
her  use.    Her  influence  was  of  great  service 
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to  Anguatiiifi  in  his  miaaioDary  work.     [Av- 

QUffllMll.] 

Bede,  flwi.  SocIm.,  L,  cap.  25. 


(Beo&ht&ic)  (d.  800),  King 
of  WesKx,  succeeded  on  C}'ncwulf' s  death. 
He  married  Eadburgh,  daughter  of  Offa, 
and  is  said  to  have  met  his  death  by  drinking 
a  cup  of  i)oi8on  prepared  by  her  hands  for 
ano^er  person.  Uis  reign  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  banishmeiit  of  Egbert  and  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Danes  on  the  English 
cuast.  Peace  was  securiid  by  the  practical 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Weasex  of 
the  supremacy  of  Mercia. 

Awg^oSazim  Chron. ;  Henry  of  Hontingdoa. 


was  one  of  the  fortresses  de- 
b'vered  to  the  English  in  1174,  as  security  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  the  TVeaty 
cf  Falaise,  and  it  remained  in  their  hands 
till  1189.  It  WHS  one  of  the  four  burghs 
:£dinburgh,  Roxburgh,  and  Stirling  being 
the  other  three)  having  a  parliament,  or 
court,  of  their  own,  and  from  its  importance 
and  wealth  was  for  centuries  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  England.  In  March,  1296,  it  was  taken 
by  Edward  I.,  and  most  of  the  townsmen  put 
to  the  sword,  but  was  recaptured  by  Wallace 
in  September,  1297.  Having  fallen  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  it  was  taken  bv 
Bruce  in  1318,  and  held  by  the  Scots  until 
after  the  battle  of  Ualidon  Hill,  1333,  when  it 
vu  seized  by  Edward  III.  From  this  time  it 
va«  rarely  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots  until  it 
was  surrendered  by  Henry  VI.,  in  1461,  in 
order  to  secure  a  refuge  in  Scotland.  It  became 
again  an  'Rngliab  possession  in  1482.  It  was 
made  independent  both  of  England  and  Scot- 
land in  1651.  In  1836  it  was  created  a  county 
of  itself. 


Jambs  Frrz-jAiiBS,  Dukb  op  (h. 
1670,  d,  1 734)  \  was  the  natural  son  of  James  II., 
by  i^bella  Churchill,  the  sister  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.    At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Bada  in  1685.    In  1687  he  was  created  Doke 
of  Berwick.     After  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
Berwick  fought  for  his  father  in  Ireland,  and 
vas  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.     He 
accompanied  James  to  France,  and  served 
under   ^larshal    Luxembourg    in    Flanders. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Neerwinden,  but 
exchanged.    In  1696  Berwick  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  unsuccessful  plot  for  a 
Jacobite  insurrection,  which  was  to  have  been 
aided  by  a  French  force ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  knew  little  of  the  darker  schemes  of 
aome  of  the  plotten,  who  aimed  at  removing 
William    III.  by    assassination.      In   1704, 
Berwick,   whose  military  talents   were  now 
highly  esteemed,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  in  Spain.    In  1 705 
he  suppressed  the  Camisard  insurrection  in 
Lansrnedoc.  In  1 706  he  was  again  aent  to  Spain, 
and  he  did  much  to  restore  the  French  cauae, 


which  previously  appeared  almost  desperate. 
In  1707  he  completely  routed  the  English  and 
Imperialists  at  the  g^eat  battle  of  Almanza,  in 
which  hisopponent  wasa  Frenchman,  Ruvigny, 
Marquis  of  Galway.  In  1709,  and  the  follow- 
ing years,  he  was  employed  in  Dauphiny, 
and  conducted  a  skilful  defensive  campaign. 
In  1713  he  returned  to  Spain  and  captured 
Barcelona.  In  1716  he  was  appointea  com- 
mandant of  Guienne  ;  and  in  1718  he  once 
more  led  a  French  army  into  Spain,  this  time 
in  opposition  to  Philip  v.,  whom  he  had  done 
so  much  to  place  on  the  throne.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  interval  of  peace,  which 
terminated  in  1733,  Berwick  was  called  to 
superintend  the  operations  on  the  Rhine. 
He  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  siege  of 
Philipsburg.  Berwick  was  created  a  peer  of 
France  and  a  grandee  of  Spain.  One  of  his 
sons  was  created  Duke  of  Liria,  in  Spain, 
and  the  other  Duke  of  Fitz-James,  in  the 
peerage  of  France.  Berwick's  military 
talents  were  of  a  very  high  order,  and  per- 
haps not  altogether  unworthy  of  comparison 
with  those  of  his  celebrated  uncle.  In  some 
other  respects  his  characteristics  were  not 
unlike  those  of  Marlborough.  He  had  the 
same  coldness,  and  could  be  disturbed  neither 
bv  excitement  nor  by  danger.  His  integrity, 
piety,  and  high  sense  of  duty  were  unques- 
tioned, and  his  character  has  been  ver}-  highly 
praised  by  Montesquieu.  Bolingbroke  called 
him  the  best  great  man  that  ever  lived. 

Berwick's  Mtmaim,  written  by  himself  down 
to  1716,  and  oontinned  to  1734  by  the  AbM 
Hook,  were  publisbed  in  1778,  with  an  Elogt  Hit- 
Umqm  by  Mbntesqaieo.  [S.  J.  L.] 


The  Pacipicatiok  of  (1639), 
was  the  name  given  to  the  agreement  con- 
cluded between  Charles  I.  and  five  Scotch  Com- 
missioners, the  terms  being  that  the  Scottish 
and  the  Royalist  armies  should  be  disbanded, 
ecclesiastical  matters  referred  to  a  free  general 
assembly,  and  civil  matters  to  a  parliament. 


sk.  The  Trbatt  op  (January,  1 560) , 
was  concluded  between  Queen  Elizabeth  (repre- 
sented by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk)  and  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  (q.v.).  Its  object  was  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  garrisons  and  troops 
from  Scotland,  Elizabeth  engaging  to  send 
troops  to  the  North  for  that  purpose. 

Bessborongh,  Johk  William  Pon- 
ROKBY,  4th  Earl  op  {b.  1781,  d.  1847),  better 
known  as  Lord  Duncannon,  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  Knaresborough  in  1805.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Whig  party  for 
many  years,  and  had  a  considerable  share  in 
drafting  the  Reform  Bill.  In  1831  he  was 
made  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  in  1834  he  received  the  seals  of  the 
Home  Office,  and  in  1836  the  Privy  Seal.  In 
1846  the  Earl  of  Bessborough  was  appointed 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland  by  Lora  John 
Russell.  His  accession  was  very  popular, 
as  he  was  a  resident  Irish  landlord,  and  had 
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always  displayed  a  patriotic  and  liberal 
interest  in  Irish  affairs.  His  yiccroyalty  ex- 
tended over  the  period  of  the  great  famine, 
and  his  efforts  were  earnestly  directed  to  the 
alleviation  of  that  calamity.  He  died  in 
May,  1847,  during  his  tenure  of  office. 

Bexley*  Nicholas  Vansittart,  Lord 
(b.  1766,  a,  1861),  the  son  of  an  East  Indian 
Director,  was  educated  at  Oxford  and 
called  to  the  bar  in  1792.  In  1796  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Hastings.  In 
February,  1801,  he  was  sent  with  plenary 
powers  to  detach  the  court  of  Denmark  from 
the  Northern  Alliance.  Hetuming  to  England 
he  was  elected  for  Old  Sarum,  and  supported  the 
Addington  ministry,  under  which  he  held  the  ! 
office  of  joint  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  Ho  I 
continued  in  office  when  Pitt  again  resumed  I 
the  Premiership,  and,  in  1805,  was  appointed  | 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  This  place  he 
resigned  in  the  same  year  through  some 
difference  with  Pitt  in  regard  to  Lord 
Melville's  conduct.  In  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Grenville  he  again  became  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.  In  1812,  having  published  some 
letters  on  financial  questions,  he  was  appointed 
Chan  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  Lord  Liverpool. 
In  this  important  office  he  remained  eleven 
years,  and  on  his  resignation  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  with  the  title  of  Lord  Bexley,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which 
he  held  for  nine  years.  *'  Industrious  and 
plodding,"  says  Mr.  Walpole,  "  he  had  made 
an  excellent  Secretary  to  the  Treasury ;  but 
he  had  neither  the  knowledge  of  finance  nor 
the  dexterity  of  debate  which  would  have 
qualified  him  for  the  post  which,  by  a 
strange  fate,  he  occupied  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  of  his  successors.*' 

Memoin  of  Lord  Liverpool;  Castlereaeh,  Me- 
motrs  and  Defpaichm;  SjMnoer  Walpole,  Hut.  of 
Eng.  from  2816. 

Beymaroo,  The  Battle  op  (Nov.  23, 
1841),  was  one  of  the  disasters  which  befeU  the 
English  during  the  first  Afghan  War.  The 
English  were  in  cantonments  near  Cabul ;  and 
on  the  14th  of  November  a  large  force  of 
Afghans,  which  had  assembled  with  cannon 
on  the  Beymaroo  hills^  was  dislodged  with 
some  difficulty  by  Brigadier  Shelton.  On 
the  22nd  they  appeared  again  at  Beymaroo. 
On  the  23rd  a  strong  force  set  out  before 
daybreak  to  dislodge  them.  The  hill  was 
carried  without  difficulty,  but  thousands  of 
men  quickly  swarmed  out  of  the  city,  and  the 
English  were  overmatched,  with  only  a 
single  gun  to  answer  the  long-range  match- 
locks of  the  Afghans.  The  troops,  shot  down 
like  rabbits,  pining  with  cold  and  hunger, 
lost  courage  and  refused  to  follow  their  officers. 
Finally,  the  whole  body  of  English  soldiers 
abandoned  the  field  and  took  to  flight. 
[Afghan  Wars.] 

Kaye,  Afghan  War;  Abbott,  Afghan  War. 


Beyrout,  The  Bomrahomext  of  (1840). 
A  joint  British,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  squadron 
in  this  year  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  and 
proceeded  to  bombard  Beyrout,  a  sea-port  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Pachalic  of 
Acre,  which  was  held  by  the  troops  of  the 
rebellious  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  AIL 
The  town  was  quickly  reduced  to  ruins. 

Bhawnlpore,  or  Boodpontra.  ia  a 

native  state  of  the  Punjaub  g^vemea  by  a 
prince  called  the  Bhawul  Khan,  with  Bhawul- 
pore  as  his  capital.  The  Bhawul  Khan's 
dominions  extended  at  one  time  across  the 
Sutlej  to  the  Upper  Indus,  but  he  was  a 
tributary  of  the  Dooranee  monarch.  Runjeot 
Singh  demanded  the  same  tribute,  and,  on 
failure  of  payment,  seized  the  territory 
between  the  rivers.  The  Ameers  of  Scinde 
also  took  from  the  Bhawul  Khan  a  largo 
district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Indus. 
Thus  pressed,  he  readily  accepted,  in  1838, 
the  protection  of  the  British,  by  whom  his 
dominions  were  guaranteed  against  further 
encroachments  on  the  part  of  his  powerful 
neighboun. 

Bhopal  is  a  small  Indian  native  princi- 
pality in  Malwa,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ner- 
buddah.  In  1778  the  reigning  prince  was 
the  only  chief  in  Central  India  who  afforded 
any  support  to  General  Goddard  in  his  adven- 
turous march  across  the  peninsula.  This 
created  an  undying  friendship  between  the 
Bhopal  dynasty  and  the  English,  who  pro- 
tected Bhopal  against  the  Mahrattas.  In  1817, 
during  the  Mahratta  War,  Lord  Hastings  con- 
cluded a  defensive  alliance  with  this  state,  and 
granted  it  five  valuable  provinces  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  Peishwa.  The  Bhofnl 
state  has  long  been  governed  by  female  rulers 
or  Begums,  who  have  displayed  great  capacity 
for  administration.  The  principality  is  said 
to  be  the  best  governed  of  the  Indian  nativt^ 
states.  In  the  Indian  Mutiny  the  Begtun  of 
Bhopal  gave  great  assistance  to  the  English, 
and  both  she  and  her  daughter  and  successor 
were  created  Knights  of  the  Star  of  India. 

BllOnsla  was  the  family  name  of  th(^ 
Rajahs  of  Nagpore  or  Berar.     [Mah&attas.] 

Bhotan  War,  Thb  (1864—1865).    In 

the  year  1862  a  quarrel  arose  between  the 
independent  Bhotan  state  in  the  Eastern 
Himalayas  and  the  English  government  with 
reference  to  some  frontier  territories  in 
Assam.  Various  outrages  were  committed 
by  the  Bhotias  on  English  subjects,  and  in 
1863  an  embassy  under  the  lion.  Ashley 
Eden  was  insulted  and  ill-treated,  ^ar  wa-^ 
declared  in  Nov.,  1864.  It  was  badlv  con- 
ducted,  and  the  country  was  unhealthy.  Th^ 
Bhotias  struggled  desperately,  but  finally 
were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  The  Bbotis« 
ceded  the  frontier  districts  of  Assam,  for  which 
the  English  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  grant  of 
26,000  rupees. 
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Bkvztpore.  A  native  state  of  Bajputana. 

The  town  of  Bhortpore  has  been  twice  be- 

K^M  by  the  English.      (1)  In   1805,  the 

Bburtpore  Bajah  having  taken  part  with  the 

Mdhnttas,  General  Lake  determined  on  in- 

Tn»tiiig  the  place.  It  was  a  town  and  fortress, 

tifht  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by 

a  lofty  mad  wall  of  great  thickness,  and  pro- 

tr^ted  by  numeroos   bastions,   and   a  deep 

dikh  filled  with  water.     It  was  garrisoned 

by  about  8,000  of  the  Rajah's  troops  and  the 

remiuint  of  Holkar^a  infantry.    Without  a 

eofficient  siege  train,  without   an  engineer 

iM(xr  of  any  experience,  without   even  a 

recumiaiasance,  Lake  resolved  at  once  to  carry 

the  town   by  assault.      Four    unsuccessful 

aafiaolts  were  made,  entailing  the  loss  of  3,200 

oien  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  British 

ioiHj  were  compelled  to  withdraw.      This 

memorable  siege    lasted  from  Jan.   4th    to 

April  21sL     (2)  In  the  year  1826,  a  disputed 

euocesaon  to  the  throne  of  Bhurtpore  occurred. 

The  expelled  prince  had  been  under  British 

protection,  ana  so,  though  Lord  Amherst  was 

u  first  inclined  for  non-intervention.  Lord 

Cumbermere,  the  commander-in-chief,  under* 

twk  to  reduce    the    hitherto    impregnable 

r.rr>D}^hol(L    Having  demanded  the  dismissal 

of  the  women  and  cluldren,  which  was  refused, 

^  proceeded  to  bombard  the  town.     After 

tvo  months'  siege,  the  aasault  was  given,  and 

in  tvo  hours  the  town  was  taken ;  the  fortress 

^^  then  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  rightful 

^ce  restored. 

Bhye,  in  Hindustani,  signifies  "lady," 
ud  was  afl^ed  to  the  names  of  all  Mahratta 
iadifctof  distinction—^.^.,  Tara  Bhye,  the  wife 
"f  the  firft  Holkiu* ;  Toolsye  Bhye,  the  cele- 
^4ed  ooncabine  of  Jeswunt  Kao  Holkar,  &c. 

BQile,  English  Translations  ov  thb. 
^  the  early  times  of  English  Church  history 
^i^uttlatioas  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
Jiii  Dndertaken  for  the  use  of  the  less 
^*ned  priests.  Bishop  Aldhelm,  of  Sherborne 

*iM)  died  in  709),  is  said  to  have  translated 
^Psalter.  Bede  translated  the  Gospel 
'''  St  John,  and  finished  the  work  on  his 
*^-bed  in  73o.  King  Alfred  encouraged, 
f  lie  did  not  actually  undertake,  the  trans- 
^tbo  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  current  in 
^k  tenth  century.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
?^^,  a  Benedictine  scholar,  ^Ifric  (who 
<^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1006), 
^^>^ted  parts  of  the  Books  of  Moses, 
^j^ther  with  Joshua,  Judges,  Kings,  EsUier, 
^ob,  Kaccabees,  and  Judith.  After  the 
Nornun  Conquest,  the  early  form  of  the 
So^lifih  language  g^doally  altered,  and  these 
^^lations  became  obsolete.  In  the  middle 
<'' the  thirteenth  century  a  version  of  the 
*hole  Bible  in  Norman-French  was  current 
'"^^'ngrt  the  nobles.  In  the  fourteenth 
^ntury,  about  1325,  two  translations  of  the 
P«alins  into  Engli^  appeared  almost  at  the 
^a»  tixoe.    One  was  by  William  of  Shore- 


ham,  a  Kentish  priest ;  the  other  by  Hobert 
KoUe,  who  is  known  as  the  Hermit  of  Ham- 
pole.  The  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
saw  the  first  complete  version  of  the  Bible 
into  English,  a  work  directed  by  John 
Wyclif.  Besides  being  a  philosopher  and 
theologian,  Wyclif  was  also  a  fervent  and 
diligent  pastor.  He  was  struck  by  the 
popular  ignorance  of  the  Bible,  and  resolved 
to  remedy  it.  He  himself  undertook  the 
New  Testament,  and  his  friend  and  follower, 
Nicolas  of  Hereford,  began  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Nicolas  advanced  in 
his  work  as  far  as  the  Book  of  Baruch,  when 
he  was  called  to  account  for  a  sermon  which 
he  had  preached  at  Oxford.  Wyclif,  most 
probably,  completed  the  unfinisned  work. 
It  would  seem  that  this  translation  was  done 
by  the  end  of  1382,  and  was  rapidly  dissemi- 
nated among  the  people  by  itinerant  preachers. 
The  tran^tion  was  made  from  the  Latin 
version  of  St.  Jerome,  known  as  the  Vulgate. 
There  was  a  great  difi'erence  in  style  between 
the  work  of  the  two  translators.  Nicolas  of 
Hereford  gave  a  literal  rendering  of  the 
Latin  in  a  stiff  and  bald  manner.  Wyclif 
was  less  a  slave  to  the  original,  and  showed  a 
power  of  forcible  and  idiomatic  writing  which 
sets  his  translation  as  the  highest  point  in 
the  development  of  Middle  English  prose. 
No  sooner  was  the  work  dono  &an  Wyclif 
was  aware  that  it  needed  revision.  This 
task  he  at  once  beg^n,  and  it  was  carried  on 
after  his  death  by  his  follower,  John  Purvey, 
who  finished  the  revision  in  1388,  and  thereby 
gave  greater  uniformity  and  precision  to  the 
work.  The  circulation  of  the  Wyclifite 
versions  in  manuscript  amongst  the  people 
did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  doctrinal 
changes  which  the  influence  of  the  German 
reformers  introduced  amongst  a  growing 
party  in  the  English  Church.  But  Wyclif's 
translation  existed  only  in  manuscript,  and 
the  printing-press  had  begun  to  work  its 
change  in  the  spread  of  literature.  A  printed 
Bible  was  necessary,  and  this  work  was 
undertaken  by  a  Cambridge  scholar,  William 
Tyndale.  Ho  did  not  adopt  Wyclif's  version, 
because  its  language  was  by  this  time  anti- 
quated, and  it  was  a  translation  of  the  Vul- 
gate, whereas  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
text  had  in  his  day  made  considerable  pro- 
gress amongst  learned  men.  Tyndale  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek 
text  of  Erasmus,  but  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
to  the  Continent  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
it.  In  1626  this  translation,  which  was 
printed  at  Worms  in  1625,  was  secretly 
introduced  into  England,  and  was  largely 
circulated,  though  efforts  were  made  by  the 
bishops  to  seize  the  copies  and  commit  them 
to  the  flames.  Tyndale  next  began  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  pub- 
lished, in  1630,  an  English  version  of  the 
Pentateuch.  He  was  continuing  his  labours 
when,  in  1636,  he  was  imprisoned  at  Antwerp 
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and  was  put  to  death  as  a  heretic  in  the 
following  year  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.     At  his  death  his  translation  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Books  of 
Chronicles.      His  work   was  revised  by  his 
frieod  and  fellow-labourer,  John  Rogers,  and 
its  publication,  under  the  name  of  Thomas 
Matthew  (probably  a  wealthy  merchant  who 
found  the  funds  lor  the  undertaking),  was 
begun    secretly    in   Antwerp.      Meanwhile, 
another  English  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
in  progress  at  the  hands  of  Miles  Coverdale, 
who  was  favoured  by  Cromwell.    This  trans- 
lation was  not  made  from  the  original,  but 
was  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  Vulgate 
and  the  German  tran^tions.     It  was  pub- 
lished secretly  (probably  at  Zurich)  in  1535, 
and  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  it 
was  presented  by  Cranmer   and   Cromwell. 
Tyndale^s  version,  as  edited  by  Rogers,  was 
completed  from  Coverdale' s  translation.      It 
was  published  by  Grafton,  an  English  printer, 
in   1537,   and  received    the    king's   licence. 
The  royal  sanction  given  to  this  translation 
marked  the  final  victory  of  the  party  which 
was  in  favour  of  doctrinal  reform.      From 
this  time  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  dangerous  for  the 
people,  but  was  expressly  sanctioned.     The 
circulation  of  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
was  eagerly  promoted.    In  1539  was  published 
at  London  an  edition  of  Matthew's  Bible, 
slightly  revised  by  R.  Tavemer.    In  1540  a 
considerable    revision    of   this    version  was 
made  under  Cranmer's  direction,  and  Cran- 
mer's  Bible,  known  also  as  the  Great  Bible, 
was    the    first  "appointed    to    be    read   in 
churches'*  b^  royal  command.     In  1542  a 
reaction  set  in.     The  Roman  party  objected 
to  Cranmer's  Bible,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  revision  in  their  own  favour.    Henry  VIII., 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  forbade  the  perusal  of 
the   New  Testament  in  English  to  women, 
labourers,  and  uneducated  persona.     During 
the  reigpQS  of  Eklward  VI.  and  Mary  nothing 
more  was  done  in  the  way  of  translation. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth appeared  a  new  version,  known  as  the 
Genevan  Bible,  because  it  was  the  work  of 
English  exiles  at  Geneva,  where  it  was  first 
published  in  1560.    Chief  among  the  trans- 
lators   were    Goodman,    Whittingham,    and 
Knox.     It  was  translated  from  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
betmyed  leanings  towards  the  theology  of 
Calvin.     In  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
those  various  translations.  Archbishop  Parker 
thought  it  desirable  to  establish  a  uniform 
and  amended  edition.     He  accordingly  dis- 
tributed the  various  books  of  the  Bible,  as 
they  stood  in  Cranmer's  edition,  amongst  the 
bishops   for  revision,  desiring  them  not  to 
change  the  text  save  where  it  varied  mani- 
festly from  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  original. 
The  result  of  two  years  of  revision  was  the 
publication,  in  156S,  of  the  Bishops'  Bible. 


The  Convocation  of   1571   ordered  that  all 
Church  ofiicers  should  provide  copies  for  use 
in    their    churches.       Finally,   the   English 
Bible  assumed  its  present  form  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.     For  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
complete  revision,  forty-seven  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  kingdom  were  selected 
for  the  task.     They  divided  themselves  into 
three  companies,  which  met  at  Westminster, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge.    Twenty-five  under- 
took the    Old  Testament,   fifteen  the   New 
Testament,  and  seven  the  Apocrypha.     They 
worked  under  rules  laid  down  by  the  king 
for  their  g^dance.  •  They  were  bidden  to 
take  as  their  basis  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and 
depart  from   it  only  when  necessary.      The 
work  done  by  the  separate  committees  was 
afterwards  supervised  and  reduced  to  regu- 
larity by  a  committee  of  six  persons.     After 
three  years'  labour  the  version  known  as  the 
Authorised  Version  was    produced.      Some 
doubt,  however,  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
authorisation.     It  bears  on  its  title-page  the 
words  '*  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches ; " 
but  there  exists  no  record  of  any  anthori- 
tative  or  exclusive  authorisation.     However, 
either    by    royal    authority  or    by    natural 
selection,  the  version  of  1611  has  ousted  its 
predecessors,  and  for  two  centuries  and  a  half 
has  been  exclusively  used  in  England.     In 
1870  the  conviction  that  increased  knowled^^e 
both  of  the  text  and  of  the  language  of  the 
original  required  an  alteration  of  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  found  expression  in  the  Con- 
vocation   of    the    Province    of    Canterbury. 
Two    companies    for    the    revision    of    the 
Authorised  Version  were  appointed,  one  for 
the  Old  Testament,  the  other  for  Uie  New. 
llie    members    were   chosen    from   Biblical 
scholars  of  various  Protestant  denominations, 
and  committees  were  formed  in  America  for 
the    purpose    of   acting   with    the    English 
revisers.     Following  previous  precedent,  the 
object  of  the  revisers  was  the  revision  of  the 
Authorised  Version  with  as  few  changes  &s 
was  consistent  with  faithfulness.      The  re- 
vised version   of    the  New  Testament  was 
published  early  in  1880. 

Anderson,  ^niuil«  of  ths  Bnglith  Bible: 
Cotton,  Hist,  of  EditioM  o/  th«  EnqlUk  BibU  ; 
Madden  and  ForBhall,  Wyclifile  Vtrgion*. 

[M.C.] 

Bidassoa,  The  Passaob  of  the  (Oct.  7, 
1813),  by  the  English  in  the  Peninsular  War. 
was  a  well-planned  surprise  of  a  remarkably 
strong  position.  The  French  held  the  heights 
of  a  lofty  mountain  group — the  Rhune,  thr* 
Commissftri,  and  the  Bayonette — and  they  had 
also  strengthened  their  position  by  artificial 
works.  Wellington,  with  great  skill,  con« 
cealcd  the  real  point  of  his  attack.  Suddenly, 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  7th,  the  columns 
of  attack  forded  the  river  with  such  celerity 
that  the  French  had  not  even  fired  a  gun 
before  the  troops  formed  up  on  the  right  buik. 
One  after  another    the   three   ridges — t)&e 
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Bayonettet  CommiflMuri,  and  Puerto  de  Vera — 
were  aaocesaiTely  carried;  but  Glausel  fell 
biick  on  the  Rhune,  the  Btrongest  of  all,  and 
held  it  daring  the  night.  On  the  next  day, 
afnid  of  being  cut  off,  he  retreated,  and 
concentiated  his  forces  on  the  ridge  behind 
Sure.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  1,600,  that 
of  the  French  200  less;  but  many  of  the 
reported  losses  among  the  former  were  really 
stragglers,  who  were  becoming  more  numerous 
OTcry  day. 

Napier,  Pamnralar  War;  CUnton,  Pmiiuiilar 
Wwr, 

Bigod,  Faxilt  of.  Roger  Bigod,  a  poor 
Norman  knight,  entered  England  with  Wil- 
liun  the  Conqueror,  and  in  1075  received  a 
grant  of  a  large  part  of  the  confiscated  lands  of 
lialph  of  Wader,  Earl  of  East  Anglia.  His 
elder  son  William  was  drowned  in  the  White 
^hip,  1120;  his  younger,  Hugh,  obtained  the 
earldom  of  Norfolk  from  Stephen  (date  uncer- 
tain), was  confirmed  in  it  by  Henry  II.,  and 
took  part  in  the  revolt  of  1 174.  His  son  Roger, 
second  earl  and  godson  (afterwards  third 
^),  was  among  the  twenty-five  executors 
of  Magna  Charta.  Hugh,  third  earl,  married 
^laud,  eldest  oo-heiress  of  William  Marshall, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  had  two  sons — Roger, 
fourth  earl,  who  inherited  the  Marshalship  of 
England  through  his  mother,  and  died  with- 
OQfc  issue ;  and  Hugh,  who  was  appointed 
Justiciar  by  the  Barons  in  1268,  and  whose 
■on  Roger  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  earldom 
in  1270.  It  was  this  Bigod  who  helped 
to  secure  the  Confirmation  of  the  Charters. 
He  surrendered  his  earldom  and  estates,  in 
1302,  to  the  king,  and  received  them  back  for 
life  only ;  and  though  he  left  a  brother,  upon 
hia  death  in  1307,  the  earldom  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  Bigod  family. 

Billetinj^  soldiers  in  private  houses  had  be- 
come such  an  oppressive  burden  under  Charles 
I-  that  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  Petition  of 
Right  is  expressly  directed  against  the  practice 
^jf  quartering  soldiers  or  mariners  on  private 
individuals  against  their  will.  The  practice, 
|iowever,  still  continued  until  an  Act  passed 
ia  1681  provided  that  '*no  officer,  military  or 
(inl,  or  other  persons,  shall  quarter  or  billet 
^j  soldier  upon  anv  inhabitant  of  the  realm 
of  any  degree,  quahty,  or  profession  without 
^ia  consent.*'  Tliis  Act  is  suspended  annually 
by  the  Mutiny  Act,  which  allows  soldiers  to 
^  billeted  on  innkeepers  and  victuallers. 

Billfly.  Paruakentary,  are  either  public, 
dealing  with  matters  of  public  policy,  or 
private,  being  such  as  concern  personal  or 
Ifjcal  interests.  The  system  by  which  legis- 
lation was  founded  on  petition  made  it  pos- 
nble  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  petition  so  that 
the  statute  should  not  really  answer  to  the 
r^nest,  and  even  to  found  a  statute  on  a 
petition  in  which  the  Commons  had  not  con- 
curred. These  evils  were  remedied  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  TI.,  when  biUs  in  the  form  of 


statutes  began  to  be  passed  by  both  Houses. 
As  the  Commons  have  the  sole  right  of  taxa- 
tion, the  larger  number  of  bills  must  originate 
with  them.  Bills  on  certain  subjects,  such 
as  religion  and  trade,  must  originate  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  The  mode  of 
proceduro  with  reference  to  bills  is  nearly  the 
same  in  both  Houses.  In  the  Commons, 
however,  a  member  has  to  obtain  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Lords.  When  leave  is  moved  for,  the  title 
of  the  bill  is  read  and  its  object  is  usually 
stated.  If  the  motion  is  agreed  to,  the  bill  is 
ordered.  It  is  then  presented,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  put  that  it  be  now  read  the  first  time. 
This  question  must  be  decided  without 
amendment  or  debate.  If  it  is  negatived, 
the  bill  disappears  fiom  the  orders,  but  the 
question  may  be  again  brought  forward.  If 
it  is  carried,  the  question  is  put  that  it  be 
road  a  second  time,  a  day  is  fixed  for  the 
second  reading,  and  the  bill  is  printed. 
When  the  day  comes  the  bill  appears  in  the 
orders,  and  the  question  is  put  that  it  be  now 
read  a  second  time.  This  is  the  critical  stage, 
and  the  whole  principle  can  now  be  made  a 
matter  of  debate.  A  bill  may  be  opposed  at 
all  its  stages,  but  as  it  is  at  this  jpoint  that 
opposition  is  generally  made,  it  is  well  to 
speak  of  this  subject  hero.  It  is  usual,  in 
opposing  a  bill,  to  do  so  by  an  amendment  of 
postponement  for  throe  or  six  months,  or  by 
some  rosoliition  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the 
measuro.  "  The  previous  question  "  may  also 
be  moved.  By  this  moans,  however,  the  bill 
ii  not  extinguished  and  can  be  ordered  for 
another  day,  while  the  postponement  of  a  bill 
to  a  time  when  Parliament  will  not  be  sitting, 
or  the  adoption  of  an  adverse  resolution,  puts 
an  end  to  it  for  the  session.  It  is  unusual  to 
reject  a  bill  in  direct  terms,  and  such  a  course 
would  imply  that  it  contained  matter  offen- 
sive to  the  House.  When  the  bill  has  been 
read  a  second  time,  it  is  brought  beforo  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  receives 
any  amendments  which  may  be  made  to  it. 
Wlien  it  has  received  its  final  shape  it  is  re- 
ported to  the  House.  It  has  then  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  and  after  that  the  question  is 
put  *'  That  this  bill  do  pass,'*  and  on  this  it  is 
not  usual  to  divide.  It  is  then  sent  up  to 
the  Lords  or  down  to  the  Commons,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  may  be  amended  or  rejected  bv 
the  House  which  receives  it.  If  it  is  amended, 
it  is  again  sent  to  the  House  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, and  if  the  amendments  are  disagreed 
upon,  it  is  usual  to  send  a  message  to  state 
the  reasons  of  the  disagreement,  or  to  desire 
a  conference.  When  the  bill  is  passed  by 
both  Houses  it  receives  the  royal  assent, 
which  may  be  given  by  comminsion,  in  the 
words,  "li  reine  le  venlt,"  The  form  of 
dissent,  **  La  reine  s'avisera,"  has  not  been 
used  since  1707,  so  that  the  crown  may  per- 
haps be  said  to  have  relinquished  its  right  in 
this  matter.    All  money  bills  must  originate 
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with  the  Commons,  and,  though  the  Lords 
may  reject  a  money  bill,  they  may  not  amend 
it.  This  gave  rise  to  the  imconstitutional 
practice  of  "  tacking/'  by  which,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  wished  to  force  a  measure 
on  the  Lords,  it  was  tacked  on  to  a  money 
bill,  so  that  the  Lords  had  to  pass  the  bill 
entire  or  refuse  the  supply.  This  plan  was 
adopted  on  the  questions  of  the  Lfish  For- 
feitures, 1699,  and  of  the  Occasional  Con- 
formity Bill,  1705.  The  rejection  by  the 
Lords  of  the  bill  repealing  the  paper  duty, 
21  st  May,  1860,  was  viewed  with  much  jealousy 
by  the  Commons.  Such  rejection  is  now  made 
almost  impossible  by  including  the  whole  finan- 
cial scheme  of  the  budget  in  a  single  Act. 

Petitions  to  Parliament  on  private  matters 
occasioned  the  appointment  of  Receivers  and 
Triers  of  Petitions.  These  officers,  if  they 
found  no  redress  for  the  wrong  complained  of 
in  the  Courts,  referred  the  matter  to  Parlia- 
ment. Petitions  to  the  Commons  are  frequent 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.  From  these 
petitions  private  bills  took  their  rise.  These 
pass  through  the  same  stages  as  public  bills. 
In  dealing  with  them  the  judicial  functions 
of  Parliament  are  especially  prominent.  Pri- 
vate bills  are  brought  in  on  petition  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  promoters.  Before  a 
private  bill  is  brought  in,  it  is  subjected  to 
Examiners  of  both  Houses,  who  see  that  the 
standing  orders  are  complied  with.  The 
second  reading  of  a  private  bill  affirms  the 
claim,  but  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
facts  stated  in  the  preamble  can  be  made 
good.  It  is  referred,  if  opposed,  to  a  Select  or 
Special  Committee  to  decide  on  this,  and  by 
this  Committee  the  question  between  the 
petitioners  and'  their  opponents  is  heard  and 
determined.    [Parliament.] 

Sir  T.  E.  May,  ParliavMntary  Praetic§;  and 
the  authorities  giyen  imder  Pablzaxsitt. 

[W.  H.] 

Bintfluuilf  Si&  RicHA&D,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  Ireland,  1580,  was  one  of  Elizabeth's 
most  able  naval  officers.  In  1586  he  was 
employed  on  service  in  Ireland,  and  cut  to 
pieces  a  Scotch  force  which  had  landed  to  join 
the  rebels  on  the  banks  of  the  Moy.  He  was 
subsequently  made  Governor  of  Connaoght, 
and,  whilst  holding  that  office,  gained  con- 
siderable notoriety  by  putting  to  death  all 
the  Spaniards  who  wejre  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Armada 
in  1588. 


{d.  660),  the  apostle  of  Wessez, 
was  probably  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  was 
commissioned  by  Pope  Honorius  to  "  scatter 
the  seeds  of  the  holy  faith  in  those  farthest 
inland  territories  of  the  English  which  no 
teacher  had  yet  visited,"  but  landing  in 
Hampshire  in  634  he  found  that  Wessex  was 
still  in  heathenism,  and  accordingly  preached 
the  Qospel  there,  meeting  with  immediate  suc- 
ceas.   The  two  kings,  Cynegils  and  Cwichelm, 


were  baptised,  and  Birinus  was  established  as 
Bishop  of  Dorchester,  from  whence  he  "  went 
up  and  down  among  the  West  Saxons, 
that  is,  from  Dorset  to  Buckinghamshire, 
from  Surrey  to  the  Severn,  preaching,  cate- 
chising, baptising,  calling  manv  people  to  the 
Lord  by  his  pious  labours,  and  building  and 
dedicating  churches." 

Anglo-Saaon  Chron.;  Bede,  Hitt.  EcoIm.  ;    W. 

Bright,  Early  Eng.  Church  Hut. 

Binnin^liaili,  John,  Eakl  of  Louth 
(d.  1329),  was  descended  from  the  Lords  of 
Athenry,  and  was  nominated,  in  1318,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  English  forces  in 
Ireland.  He  won  the  battle  of  Dundalk,  and 
sent  Edward  Bruce*s  head  to  Edward  III. 
As  a  reward  for  this  service,  and  for  his 
prowess  in  fighting  the  O'Connors,  he  was 
made  Earl  of  Louth.  He  was  afterwards 
engaged  as  the  ally  of  the  Butlers  and  of 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  in  their  feud  with  the 
houses  of  De  Burgh  and  Poer.  In  1 3*29  he, 
together  with  some  160  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, was  treacherously  murdered  by  the 
"  Germans  and  savages. 

Bimiiiiifliaiiif  as  &  market  town,  is  of 
considerable  antiquity.  Previous  to  the 
Conquest  it  formed  part  of  the  possessionB  of 
a  family  of  the  same  name^  and  the  manor  con- 
tinued to  belong  to  the  Birminghams  till  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  Leiand's  time  it  was 
already  known  for  its  cutlery  and  hardware 
manufactures.  During  the  Civil  War  Prince 
Bupert's  passage  through  the  town,  in  1643, 
was  resolutely  opposed  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  a  sharp  skirmish  took  place.  Birmingham 
shared  largely  in  the  industrial  movement  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  rapidly 
reached  a  position  of  the  first  importance 
among  English  towns.  Its  inhabitants  took  a 
very  prominent  share  in  the  transactions  which 
led  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  have  been  distin- 
guished by  their  activity  in  all  political 
movements  since  that  time.  It  received  the 
franchise  by  that  measure,  a  municipal  consti- 
tution by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of 
1835,  and  a  third  representative  in  1868. 

Birmingham  Political  XTnion^  Thb, 
was  an  association  formed  in  the  beginning  of 
1830.  Its  original  purpose  was  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  1819  for  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments;  but  it  soon  adopted  the 
programme  of  Parliamentary  Kef orm,  and  be> 
came  the  centre  of  the  agitation  for  that 
purpose.  As  early  as  Feb.,  1830,  it  was 
noticed  and  denounced  in  the  House  ol 
Commons  by  Huskisson.  Its  leading  member 
was  Mr.  Attwood,  who  afterwards  sat  in  the 
reformed  Parliament  for  Birmingham.  The 
original  design  was  "to  form  a  general 
political  union  between  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  the  people ; "  and  as  the  political 
unions  of  many  other  places  were  affiliated  to 
that  of  Birmingham,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
reform  agitators  of  that  town  were  practically 
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at  the  bead  of  the  moyemeni.  When  the 
UoQM  of  Lords  showed  a  disposition  to  reject 
the  Bill,  immense  meetings  were  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Birmingham  Union,  in 
vhich  threats  of  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  and 
eren  of  open  violence,  were  freely  used.  In 
1831  a  proclamation  waa  issued  against 
political  unions,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
Binningham  Union  considerahly  modified 
its  organisation.  It  continued,  however,  to 
display  great  activity,  and  on  the  7th  of 
Kay,  1832,  aU  the  Unions  of  the  Midland 
Coaaties  assembled  at  Newhall  Hill,  Birming- 
ham, to  the  number  of ,  160,000  members. 
Sach  proofs  of  the  determination  of  the 
country  had  their  effect  on  the  House  of 
Lorda,  and  brought  about  the  final  acceptance 
of  the  fiilL 

Bbrmingliaiii  Biots  (1791)  arose  out  of 
the  intolerant  party  spirit  which  was  largely 
evoked  in   England  by  the  events  of   the 
French  Revolution  of  1789.    In  nuiny  places 
aaaodations  had  been  formed  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  14th  July,  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  Revolution.    The  extreme  Tories,  who 
styled  themselves  "the  friends  of   order," 
ererywhere  took  alarm  ;  and  in  Birmingham 
a  handbill   was    circulated    in    which    the 
principles  and  objects  of  the  association  were 
groady  exaggerated  or  misrepresented.    The 
*nociation  at  once  denied  its  authenticity, 
snd  at  iSrst  thought  of  giving  up  the  meeting 
in  consequence  of  the  feeling  excited  by  the 
circular.    This  opinion  was,  however,  over- 
ruled; and  the  meeting  took  place  on  the 
Uth  July.      While   the   members    of   the 
UBociation  were  at   dinner,  the  hotel  was 
ftirroanded  by  a  mob,  who,  after  shouting, 
"  Cborch  and  King ! "  for  half  an  hour,  retired 
<nly  to  return  in  redoubled  force.    .  They 
then  broke  into  the  house,  but  found  that  the 
iQembers  had  fled.    Bafiled  and  disappointed, 
tliey  diverted  their  fury  upon  two  Dissenting 
^pels,  which  they  demolished.    They  next 
attacked  the  house  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  set- 
ting fire  to  it  burnt  it,  together  with  the  valu- 
able library  of  its  owner ;  and  for  two  days  and 
nirhts  they  carried  on  the  work  of  destruction 
gainst  the  property  of  prominent  Dissenters. 
On  the  third  day  their  efforts  slackened,  and 
on  the  fourth  several  squadrons  of  cavalry 
ftxning  into  the  town  soon  restored  onier. 

Laogftnrd,  Birmingham ;   Adolphos,  Hid,  ^ 


Bisliop*  The  highest  order  of  clergy  in 
the  Chun^.  The  early  British  Church  wais 
''rg;inifled  under  bishops,  three  of  whom  were 
pre^Knt  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in  314.  Chris- 
tianity, which  died  away  before  the  invasion 
of  the  English,  was  brought  back  in 
southern  England  by  the  Roman  missionary 
Augustine,  who,  under  the  direction  of  Pope 
Gregory  I.,  established  bishops  to  direct 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  converts.  In 
Xorthumbria    the    Columban 
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had  monastio  bishops  after  their  custom. 
When  the  conversion  of  England  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  Church  united  under  the 
Roman  organisation.  Archbishop  Theodore 
(669 — 693)  carried  out  the  work  of  diocesan 
arrangement.  The  whole  of  England  was 
divided  into  dioceses  which  were  the  sphere 
of  administration  of  a  bishop.  England  was 
also  divided  into  two  ecclesiastical  provinces, 
over  each  of  which  was  set  an  archbishop. 
The  mode  of  electing  bishops  seems  to  have 
varied ;  sometimes  the  clergy  appointed,  some- 
times the  king  in  the  Witenagemot.  The 
bishops  sat  in  the  Witenagemot,  and  also  in 
the  shire-moots ;  they  had  temporal  juris- 
diction within  their  own  lands;  moreover, 
they  exercised  a  penitential  discipline  over 
moitd  offenders,  and  judged  the  offences  of 
the  clergy.  The  connection  between  Church 
and  State  was  close,  and  we  find  no  disputes 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  juris- 
diction. Similarly,  national  or  provincial 
councils  made  canons  for  the  Church,  fre- 
quently in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
ealdormen.  Bishops  soon  showed  themselves 
statesmen,  and  Dunstan  may  be  reckoned  as 
the  first  great  English  minister.  After  the 
Norman  Conquest  William  I.  recognised  the 
political  importance  of  bishops  by  dis- 
possessing the  English  occupants  of  their  sees 
and  setting  Normans  in  their  stead.  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc  was  in  all  things  William  I.'s 
chief  adviser,  and  by  his  infiuence  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  were  separated  from  the 
secular  courts.  The  bishops  no  longer  held 
pleas  in  the  hundred  court  or  shire  court,  but 
in  courts  of  their  own,  which  alone  decided 
spiritual  cases  according  to  canon  law. 
William  II.  applied  to  the  lands  of  bishops 
the  full  rigour  of  feudal  extortion,  and  kept 
bishoprics  vacant  that  he  might  himself 
receive  their  revenues.  Under  Henry  I. 
Anselm  raised  the  question  of  investitures — 
he  refused  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
king  investiture  to  a  spiritual  office.  The 
reeudt  of  this  conflict  was  a  compromise,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  bishops  were  to 
receive  the  emblems  of  their  spiritual  office 
from  spiritual  persons,  and  were  to  do 
homaj^e  to  the  king  for  their  temporalities. 
By  this  change  the  bishops  were  not  really 
benefited;  their  constitutional  position  was 
made  more  like  that  of  barons,  and  lost  much 
of  its  distinctive  characl^r.  The  election  to 
bi8hoprics,  according  to  the  canons,  was  in- 
vested in  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral 
churches;  but  practically  their  right  was 
exercised  in  accordance  with  the  royal  will. 
The  methods  of  capitular  elections  frequently 
led  to  disputes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
decision  of  the  Pope.  In  1206  Pope  Innocent 
III.  rejected  both  the  nominee  of  the  king 
and  of  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  and  ap- 
pointed Stephen  Lans^n  archbishop.  From 
this  time  the  Popes  frequently  appointed,  and 
appeals  were  common.    The  system  of  pro- 
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visions  was  in  the  next  century  extended  to 
bishoprics.  But  as  the  crown  ^w  stronger 
in  the  next  century  the  king  nominated,  and 
the  Pope  appointeid  the  same  person  by  pro- 
vision. Papal  interference  was  strong  enough 
to  overthrow  the  rights  of  chapters,  but  was 
powerless  against  a  strong  king. 

The  bishops  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  were  a  strong  element  in  the  re- 
sistance to  the  royal  oppression,  and  rank 
amongst  the  staunchest  upholders  of  English 
liberties.  But  the  growth  of  Lollardism  in 
the  fourteenth  century  led  them  to  support 
the  crown,  and  under  Henry  VIII.  they 
were  unable  to  oppose  the  royal  will.  The 
alternations  of  religious  policy  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward,yi.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  led  to 
frequent  deprivations,  imprisonment,  and  in 
the  case  of  Oranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  to 
the  execution  of  bishops.  In  the  reigns  of 
£!dward  YI.  and  Elizabeth  the  rapacity  of 
courtiers  despoiled  the  sees  of  many  of  their 
possessions.  Elizabeth  showed  her  bishops 
scant  courtesy,  suspended  them  at  her 
pleasure,  and  even  threatened  them  with 
deposition.  Fi*om  that  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  bishops 
exercised  little  political  influence.  Under  the 
Commonwealth  episcopacy  was  abolished  and 
bishops  were  dispossessed  of  their  sees  till  the 
Restoration.  The  petition  of  the  seven 
bishops  to  James  II.  against  his  declaration 
of  indulgence,  and  their  subsequent  trial  for 
libel  and  acquittal,  is  the  last  time  when  the 
action  of  bishops  materially  affected  the  course 
of  English  history. 

At  present  a  bishop  is  the  head  of  the 
clergy  within  his  diocese.  He  has  the  power  of 
ordaining  priests  and  deacons,  of  consecrating 
churches,  and  performing  certain  ecclesiastical 
acts  according  to  the  law  of  the  Church ;  he 
is  an  ecclesiastical  judge  in  certain  cases 
within  his  diocese,  and  exercises  disciplinary 
power  over  his  clergy.  There  are  two  arch- 
bishops and-  thirty-one  bishops  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  Archbishops  of  Canten)ury 
and  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Durham,  and  Winchester,  always  sit  as  lords 
spiritual  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  of  the 
other  bishops,  twenty-one  are  summoned 
to  Parliament  in  order  of  seniority  of  crea- 
tion. The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  is  in 
no  case  a  lord  spiritual,  and  by  an  Act  of 
1847,  it  was  enacted  that  the  number  of 
lords  spiritual  should  not  be  increased  by 
the  creation  of  new  bishoprics.  The 
election  to  bishoprics  was  settled  by  an 
Act  of  1544 ;  providing  that  the  king  send 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  his  licence  to  elect, 
called  his  eon^e  tPelirej  which  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  the  person  whom 
he  would  have  them  elect;  if  they  delay 
above  twelve  days  the  king  may  nominate. 
In  the  year  1848  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Hereford  elected,  according  to  the  royal  eoriffe 
d^SHre,  Dr.  Hampden ;  but  at  the  time  of  lus 


confirmation  objections  against  him  were  ten- 
dered. The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  decided 
that  these  objections  need  not  be  received,  as 
the  cortffi  d^elire  was  imperative.  Thus  the 
appointment  to  bishoprics  is  practically  vested 
in  the  crown. 

Stubbs.  Cmrt.  Httt. ;  Hook,  LivM  of  tht  AreK- 
hi»hop8  €f  Canterbury ;  Dioenan  UittoriM,  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
KnQwledge ;  Bums  and  Phillimore,  Ee^uiaati- 
cal  Law ;  Godwin,  Be  PrcuiuUim$  Atiglice. 

[M.  C] 

Biflkoprio.  The  sphere  within  which  a 
bishop  exercises  his  authority.  In  the 
Briti^  Church  there  seem  to  have  been 
three  bishoprics  corresponding  to  the  three 
provinces  into  which  Britain  was  divided  by 
the  Romans.  When  in  597  Pope  Gregory  I. 
sent  Augustine  to  evangelise  England,  his 
scheme  Tot  ecclesiastical  organisation  waA 
that  London  and  York  should  be  the  centres 
of  the  island.  Augustine  was  to  be  Bishop  of 
London  with  twelve  suffragans,  and  was  to 
send  another  to  York,  who  was  in  turn  to 
have  twelve  suffragans.  This  scheme  was 
not  fully  carried  out;  but  the  formation  of 
sees  marks  the  progress  of  the  conversion  of 
England,  and  the  sees  followed  the  divisions 
of  kingdoms  or  tribes.  Augustine  at  Canter- 
bury was  Bishop  of  Kent ;  in  604  he  set  up 
Justus  at  Bochester  as  Bishop  of  West  Kent, 
and  Mellitus  at  London  as  Bishop  of  the  East 
Saxons.  In  625,  Paulinus  was  ordained 
Bishop  of  the  Northumbrians  with  his  see  at 
York ;  but  the  work  of  Paulinus  did  not  last^ 
and  Korthumbria  received  Christianity  from 
the  Columban  monks  of  lona,  one  of  whom, 
Aidan,  was  made  Bishop  of  Londisfame  in 
635.  In  630  Felix  created  the  see  of  East 
Anglia  at  Dunwich.  In  635  the  West  Saxons 
received  as  bishop  Birinus,  who  fixed  his  seat 
at  Dorchester.  The  see  of  Mercia  was,  in 
650,  set  up  at  Lichfield.  Thus  the  early 
kingdoms  received  bishops,  and  were  con- 
verted into  ecclesiastical  dioceses.  The 
further  organisation  of  England  was  due  to 
the  energy  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Theodore,  a  monk  of  Tarsus,  who  laboured 
from  669  to  693.  He  broke  up  the  large 
dioceses,  but  in  so  doing  followed  the  lines 
of  tribal  arrangements  that  were  earlier  than 
the  seven  kingdoms.  He  divided  East  Anglia 
into  north  ana  south,  and  set  a  bishop  over 
the  northern  part  at  Elmham  in  673.  He 
established  a  see  for  the  Hecanas  at  Hereford 
in  676,  and  for  the  Lindiswaras  at  Sidna- 
chester  in  678.  The  Northumbrian  Church 
had  before  this  conformed  to  the  Roman  use. 
Its  large  extent  was  divided  by  the  recog- 
nition of  York  as  the  see  of  the  Deirans, 
while  Bemicia  was  divided  between  Lindis- 
fame  and  Hexham,  which  was  made  a  see  in 
678  ;  in  681  the  Northumbrian  dominions  in 
Strathdyde  received  a  bishop  at  Whithem. 
In  680  the  Hwiocas  had  a  bishop  at  Wor- 
cester, and  the  Middle  Angles  at  Leicester. 
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In  705  Wessex  was  divided  by  a  new  aee  at 
Slierborne,  and  in  709  a  mission  see  lor  the 
Sooth  Saxons  was  set  up  at  Selsey.  In  909 
Kin^  £dward  the  Elder  divided  the  see  of 
Sherborne,  and  gave  the  men  of  Somerset  a 
bishop  at  Wells,  and  the  men  of  Devon 
a  bishop  at  Crediton.  The  troubles  of 
Northumbria  affected  its  episcopal  airaoge- 
meots;  after  814  no  Bishop  of  Hexham  was 
appointed,  and  through  the  ravages  of  the 
Picts  the  bishopric  of  Whithem  ceased  about 
810.  In  875  the  monks  of  Lindisfame  were 
driven  to  quit  their  monastery,  carrying  with 
them  the  body  of  St.  Guthbert.  In  882  they 
settled  at  Ch^ter-le-Street,  whence  they  were 
again  driven  in  990,  and  finally  settled  at 
Durham  in  995. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
episcopal  sees  were  transferred  from  villages 
to  cities,  as  being  more  convenient.  Already 
in  1050  the  see  of  Crediton  had  been  changed 
to  Exeter.  In  1075  the  see  of  Sherborne  was 
removed  to  Old  Sarum,  that  of  Selsey  to 
Chichester,  and  that  of  Lichfield  to  Coventry. 
The  see  of  Dorchester  was  removed  to  Lin- 
coln in  1085.  In  1088  the  see  of  Wells  was 
transferred  to  Bath ;  that  of  Elmham,  which 
had  been  transferred  to  Thetford  in  1078,  was 
finally  established  in  Norwich  in  1101.  With 
the  gradual  conquest  of  South  Wales  the 
British  Church  lost  its  independence,  and 
received  Norman  bishops.  The  Archbishop  of 
St.  David's  (who  had  never  perhaps  exercised 
any  practical  authority  over  the  other  Welsh 
biaJiope)  became  a  suffragan  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  in  1 1 15 ;  Baugor  and  Uandaff  soon 
afterwards;  and  the  see  of  St.  Asaph  was 
established  for  possibly  only  re-established) 
in  1143.  Moreover,  Henry  I.  cared  for 
the  interests  of  the  Church  in  England 
by  subdividing  the  huge  diocese  of  Lincoln 
in  1109,  and  setting  a  bishop  over  the  ^reat 
minster  of  Ely.  In  like  manner  the  alleguince 
of  the  new  English  possession  of  Cumberland 
waa  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1133. 

From  this  time  till  the  Beformation  no 
new  sees  were  created.  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteriefl,  Henry  VIII.  made  some  show 
ci  i9$tonng  the  goods  of  the  Church  by  the 
crestion  of  six  new  bishoprics — Westminster 
in  1540,  Gloucester,  Chester,  Peterborough, 
and  Oxford  in  1641,  Bristol  in  1542.  The 
see  of  Westminster  did  not  long  continue. 
Its  first  occupant,  Thomas  Tbirlby,  wasted 
its  possessions ;  he  was  translated  to  Norwich 
in  1550,  and  the  see  was  dissolved.  In 
1542  the  ancient  see  of  Sodor  and  Kan,  which 
was  founded  by  Pope  Gregory  lY.,  was 
annexed  to  the  province  of  York ;  but  as  the 
ialftndof  Man  did  not  come  into  the  possession 
at  the  crown  till  1825,  its  bishop  was  never  a 
peer  of  Parliament.  No  further  creations  were 
made  till  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
present  century  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
of  Bipon  in  1836j  and  of  Manchester  in 


1847.  In  1836  the  sees  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  were  united.  An  attempt  to  unite  St. 
Asaph  and  Bangor  proved  abortive.  Within 
the  last  few  years  new  sees  have  been  created 
by  voluntary  effort,  according  to  the  provision 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  sees  of  Truro 
and  St.  Albans  were  founded  in  1877,  that  of 
Liverpool  in  1880,  that  of  Newcastle  in  1882, 
and  that  of  Southwell  in  1883. 

Warton,    AngUa    Sacra;    Le    Kere,    Fatli 
BeclMia  Anglieawf,  [M.  C.l 

Bishoprio,  The.  A  special  title  given  to 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which  was 
ruled  by  the  Bishops  of  Durham.  On  Cuth- 
bert*s  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Lindisfame 
in  683,  Egfrith,  the  Northumbrian  king,  made 
him  large  grants  of  land  round  Lindis&me, 
as  well  as  the  vill  of  Craik  near  York,  and 
the  town  of  Carlisle.  In  883  the  monks 
of  Lindisfame  were  fleeing  with  the  bodv 
of  their  patron  saint  before  the  Danish 
invaders.  The  Danish  king  was  dead, 
and  his  host  was  without  a  leader.  St.  Cuth- 
bert appeared  in  a  vision  to  Abbot  Eadred, 
and  bade  him  tell  the  Danes  to  take  as  their 
king  a  young  captive  who  was  a  slave.  The 
Danes  obeyed  the  admonition,  and  their  new 
king  Guthred,  aided  by  the  advice  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  showed  his  g^titude  by  conferring 
on  St.  Cuthbert  the  land  between  the  TjTie 
and  the  Tees.  Over  this  new  grant,  and  the 
old  lands  of  the  church  of  Lindisfame,  the 
bishop  was  given  the  rights  and  dignities  of 
the  kmg.  Bishop  Cutheard  (900—915)  pur- 
chased the  ancient  parish  of  Bedlington  north 
of  the  Tyne,  with  an  area  of  thirty  square 
miles,  and  received  a  grant  of  similar  juris- 
diction over  it.  It  is  probable  that  William 
the  Conqueror,  finding  this  state  of  things, 
considered  it  desirable  to  leave  it  unchanged, 
and  recognised  the  lands  of  the  church  of 
Durham  as  a  county  palatine.  [Palatinb 
CouKTiES.]  The  JBiahoprie  was  not  co-extensive 
with  the  dioceae  of  Durham.  It  consisted  of 
the. modem  county  of  Durham,  and  the  dis- 
tricte  known  as  Bedlmgtonshire,  Islandshire, 
and  Norhamshire.  Within  this  the  bishop 
held  his  own  courts  and  appointed  his  own 
officers ;  writs  ran  in  his  name,  and  he  had 
his  own  mint.  The  men  of  the  bishopric 
were  similarly  privileged,  and  went  by  the 
name  of  Haliwerefole,  men  for  the  defence  of 
St.  Cuthbert  and  his  patrimony.  This  ex- 
ceptional position  conunued  till  the  Eccle- 
siastical .  Commissioners  recommended  its 
abolition  in  1833,  and  with  the  death  of 
Bishop  van  Mildert,  in  1836,  the  bishopric 
came  to  an  end. 

Sortees,  HMory  of  Durham;  Boine.  Hwtory  ^ 
Nmili  Durham-  Symeonis  Monaohl,  Hixtoria 
BccUaim  I>wM^r^9n*i•,  in  Twysden,  Decern  Soriv- 
««^«-  [M.  C] 

BishOMI.  Ths  Sbtsn,  is  the  appella- 
tion usually  given  to  the  prelates  who 
were  tried  for  their  resistance  to  James  II.'s 
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Beclaratioii  of  Indulgence  (q.T.)*  ^  April 
26th,  1688,  the  king  issued  his  second  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence,  and  on  May  4th  an  Order 
in  Council  enjoined  that  it  should  be  read  in 
all  churches  on  two  successive  Sundays,  the 
bishops  being  required  to  distribute  copies  of 
it  in  their  dioceses.  The  Primate  Suicroft 
and  six  bishops  (Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
White  of  Peterborough,  Uoyd  of  St.  Asaph, 
Trelawny  of  Bristol,  Lake  of  Chichester,  and 
Turner  of  Ely)  drew  up  and  presented  a 
petition,  declaring  the  loyalty  of  the  Church, 
but  begging  to  be  excused  from  reading  in 
Divine  service  an  illegal  declaration,  since 
Parliament  had  declared  that  the  sovereign 
had  no  power  to  dispense  with  statutes. 
*<  This  is  the  standard  of  rebellion,"  James 
■aid  as  he  read  it;  and,  when  only  four 
churches  in  London  obeyed  the  order,  he 
determined  to  take  his  revenge  by  trying  the 
bishops  for  publishing  a  seditious  libel.  The 
bishops,  after  having  at  the  king's  command 
acknowledged  their  writing,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower,  where  they  were  visited  by 
many  Whig  peers  and  a  deputation  of  Non- 
conformist sympathisers.  When  the  trial 
came  on,  the  handwiiting  was  proved  bv  the 
evidence  of  the  clerk,  who  had  heard  the 
bishops'  confession;  and  Sunderland,  whom 
they  had  begged  to  present  it,  proved  the 

Sublishing.  Among  the  counsel  for  the 
efence  was  Somers,  afterwards  Chancellor, 
whose  speech  on  this  occasion  created  his 
reputation.  After  some  hours*  disputing,  the 
king's  brewer,  who  was  on  the  jury,  was 
persuaded  to  risk  the  loss  of  royal  patronage, 
and  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  was  returned 
(June  30th}.  The  action  of  the  king  in  this 
matter  lost  him  the  active  support  of  the 
Church,  and  disposed  it  to  at  least  acquiesce 
in  the  measures  of  William  of  Orange. 

Hacaulay,  Hisi.,  ch.  viii ;  Banke.SHiit.  o/Eng., 
bk.  xvii ,  ch.  vii. 

Black  Act,  Thb  (1722),  was  the  name 
given  to  an  Act  passed  to  check  the  out- 
rages committed  by  persons  with  their  faces 
blackened  or  otherwise  disguised,  who  ap- 
peared in  Epping  Forest,  near  Waltham,  and 
destroyed  the  d(>er.  The  penalty  of  death 
was  imposed  on  all  such  transgressions  of  the 
law.  The  Act  was  made  perpetual  in  1758, 
but  was  repealed  in  1827. 

Black  Assise,    [Abbizb.] 

Blackburn  Biots,  Thb  (1826),  were  a 
demonstration  by  the  weavers  of  LancacQiire 
against  the  use  of  machinery.  In  April  a 
large  number  of  pci'sons  assembled  at  Hen- 
fleld  and  proceeded  to  Accrington,  where  they 
demolished  the  machinery  in  several  mills. 
The  mob  then  proceeded  to  Blackburn,  and, 
though  a  party  of  dragoons  arrived  there  as 
soon  as  the  riotors,  they  could  not  prevent 
them  from  brwikins:  into  the  factory  of 
Messrs.  Bannister,  Eccles  and  Co.    A  collision 


occurred;  stones  and  firearms  were  freelj 
used  by  the  mob ;  and  the  Riot  Act  was  read. 
A  great  deal  of  Messrs.  Eccles'  machinery 
was  destroyed,  and  much  damage  done  aU 
through  the  town  ;  and  the  excitement  be- 
came so  dangerous  that  the  dragoons  were 
ordered  to  clear  the  streets.  The  following 
day  a  great  deal  of  destruction  was  completed, 
and  another  collision  occurred  between  the 
rioters  and  the  military,  in  which  the  former 
were  finally  routed  by  a  discharge  of  musketry, 
nine  persons  being  killed  and  several  wounded. 
Similar  riots  broke  out  next  day  in  Man- 
chester. Troops,  however,  quickly  poured 
into  the  disturbed  districts,  and  the  notooa 
assemblagee  were  at  an  end. 

Black  Death,    Thb.     This  name  has 
been  given  to  an  epidemic  disease  of  fearful 
destructiveness  which    devastated   England, 
in    common    with    the    rest    of    Europe, 
in  1348 — 9,  and,  burst  forth  anew  in  1361 — 2, 
and  again  in  1369.     In   contemporary  and 
later    literature    it    is    usually    called    the 
"  Pestilence,'*  or   the    "  Great    Pestilence," 
under  the  former  of  which  expresHions  it  ia 
mentioned  by  both  Chaucer  and  Langland. 
It  is  regarded  as  having  been   merely  an 
aggravated  outburst  of  the  ordinary  plague, 
which   had    been   smouldering   among   the 
population    since    1342,  and  was   suddenly 
kindled  into  fatal  activity  by  the  working 
of  special    causes,    due    to   natural  pheno- 
mena  of  rare  concurrence   and  exceptional 
power.      The    forces    of    nature,    we    are 
told,  had  been  let  loose;   for  several  years 
mighty    earthquakes,   furious   tornadoes    of 
wind    and    rain,   violent  floods,   clouds    of 
locusts  darkening  the  air  or  poisoning  it  with 
their  corrupting  bodies,  and  other  abnormal 
manifestations  of  elemental  strife,  had  been, 
from  China  to  Europe,  destroying  men  and 
their  works,   blighting   vegetation,  turning 
fruitful    lands    into    noxious    swampe,    and 
polluting  the  atmosphere.      Whether  these 
disturbances  of  nature  were  answerable  for 
the  visit fition  may  be  questioned;  but  there 
is  abundance    of   evidence   to    prove    their 
actual  occurrence,  and  the  ablest  scientific 
writer  on  the  subject — Hecker — ^has  no  doubt 
of  the  connection  between  the  adulteration  of 
the  air  that  followed  Ihem  and  the  virulence 
of  the  pestilence.     "This  disease,"  he  says, 
"was  a  consequence  of  violent  commotions 
in  the  earth's  organism — if  any  disease  of 
cosmical  origin  can  be  so  considered."      It 
would  be  safe  at  leHst  to  suBpect  that  the 
lingering  traces  of  the  epidemic  of  1342,  and 
the  general  physical  demoralisation  produced 
by    the    disturbance    of    the   conditions   of 
life,  left  men*8  bodies  an  easier  prey  to  the 
malignant  Sigency.     The  quickening  power, 
however,  came  from  the  East.     Carried  by 
commerce  across  the  Black  Sea  from  Western 
Asia  to  Constantinople,  the  disease  spread 
widely  and  swiftly  from  that  centre,  and 
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early  in  1347  fell  upon  Sicily,  Maneilles, 
and  several  towns  on  tlie  coast  of  Italy. 
After  a  brief  pause  at  these  places,  it  broke 
out  with  unsparing  fury  at  Avignon  in 
January,  1348 ;  advanced  thence  to  Southern 
France,  to  Spain,  to  Northern  Italy,  and 
early  in  April  appeared  at  Florence,  where  it 
came  under  the  observation  of  Boccaccio, 
who  has  left  a  detailed  account  of  its  action. 
Passing  through  France  and  visiting,  but 
not  as  yet  ravaging,  Germany,  it  made  its 
way  to  England.  This  country  it  entered  at 
some  point  in  Dorset,  where  it  cut  down 
its  first  English  victims  in  August,  1348. 
Thenoe  it  travelled — ^by  way  of  Devon  and 
Somerset,  of  Bristol,  Glouc^ter,  and  Oxford 
— ^to  London,  but  so  slowly  that  winter  had 
begun  before  it  reached  the  capitaL  Soon  it 
embraced  the  whnle  kingdom ;  no  spot,  how- 
ever isolated,  escaped  its  rage;  England 
became  a  mere  pest-house.  Its  chief  symp- 
toms in  this  country  were  spitting,  in  some 
cases  actual  vomiting,  of  blood,  the  breaking 
oat  of  inflammatory  boils  in  parts,  or  over 
the  whole,  of  the  body,  and  the  appearance 
of  those  dark  blotches  upon  the  skin  which 
suggested  its  most  startling  name.  Some  of 
ita  victims  died  almost  on  the  first  attack, 
aome  in  twelve  hours,  some  in  two  days, 
almost  all  within  the  first  three.  Before  it 
medical  skill  was  powerless;  few  recovered, 
until,  as  the  plague  drew  towards  its  close, 
men  bethought  them  of  opening  the  hard, 
dry  boils — a  treatment  Uiat  relieved  the 
^stem  of  the  venom  and  saved  many  lives. 
Contagion  bore  it  everywhere;  the  clothes, 
the  breath,  everything  the  patient  touched, 
the  Teiy  air  tiiat  surrounded  him,  were 
poisoned  with  it;  even  a  glance  of  his  eye, 
men  ^mcied,  might  strike  down  the  onlooker. 
Its  career  in  England  on  this  visitation  lasted 
for  about  a  year ;  but  its  destructive  energy 
would  seem  to  have  been  at  its  hei§^t 
between  Hay,  1349,  and  the  following 
Michaelmas,  the  summer  heats  doubtless 
stimnlating  its  fury.  The  havoc  it  made  in 
the  population  far  exceeded  that  made  by 
any  ninilar  scourge  recorded  in  history ;  the 
exaggerations  of  a  contemporary  annalist, 
gross  as  they  are,  help  us  to  realise  its 
extent.  "Towns,  once  close  pcusked  with 
men,  were  tttripiped  of  their  inhabitants ;  and 
to  so  pernicious  a  power  did  the  plague  rise 
that  the  living  were  scarce  able  to  bury  the 
dead.  In  certain  religious  houses,  out  of 
twenty  inmates  there  hardly  survived  two. 
By  several  it  was  reckonea  that  barely  a 
toith  part  of  the  population  had  been  left 
aUve."  It  is  stated  that  it  slew  100,000 
htunan  beings  in  London — 60,000  of  whom 
were  buried  in  a  plot  of  ground  which  Sir 
Walter  Manny  had  bought  for  the  purpose, 
a  space  now  covered  by  Smithfield — nearly 
60,000  in  Norwich,  and  proportionate  num- 
bers in  Bristol  and  other  l^iding  dties.  These 
nmnben  axe  thought   incredible;    but  one 


scrupulously  careful  living  writer  has  found 
evidence  which  satisfies  him  that  at  least 
half  the  population  died  by  this  outbreak, 
whilst  another,  of  equal  industry,  admits 
that  the  full  sum  of  the  victims  cannot  have 
been  less  than  a  third.  And  the  leaning  of 
historians  is  generally  towards  the  higher 
reckoning,  by  which  the  actual  carnage 
would  amount,  at  highest,  to  2,600,000,  at 
lowest,  to  1,600,000,  for  the  estimates  of  the 
population  at  the  time  range  from  3,000,000 
to  6,000,000.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  mor- 
tality was  greatest  among  the  clergy  and  the 
humbler  classes;  yet  the  contagion  reached 
even  the  highest.  A  newly-elected  Primate, 
Bradwardine,  and  Edward  Ill's,  daughter, 
Joan,  caught  it  and  perished.  For  a  time  its 
progress  seemed  arrested  by  the  Scottish 
border,  and  "  the  foul  death  of  the  English  " 
is  said  to  have  been  a  &vourite  oath  with  the 
Septs,  who  felt  a  malicious  pleasure  in  their 
enemies*  misfortunes ;  but  the  scoffers  soon 
involved  themselves  in  the  same  disasters  by 
making  a  foolish  raid  into  England,  and  the 
work  of  death  went  forward  in  Scotland  also. 
The  disease  passed  over  to  Ireland,  where,  if 
report  can  be  trusted,  it  discriminated  between 
the  intruding  English  and  the  natives;  the 
former  were  taken  and  the  latter  left.  Its 
immediate  effects  on  society  were  of  the  kind 
usual  in  such  frightful  calamities.  Humanity 
showed  itself  at  its  worst  and  its  best :  there 
was  much  reckless  profligacy  and  revolting 
selfishness,  but  not  a  few  examples  of  self- 
sacrificing  devotion.  The  terror-stricken 
rushed  to  religion  for  comfort  and  help; 
many  gave  up  lands  and  g^ds,  and  sought  a 
haven  in  monasteries;  an  earlier  and  fierce 
fanaticism — that  of  the  Flagellants — was  re- 
organised, and  fascinated  or  horrified  men  by 
its  ghastly  ritual.  The  permanent  impression 
that  the  Black  Death  made  on  the  human 
memory  is  shown  in  several  ways — in  this 
conspicuously,  that  it  was  set  up  as  a  fixed 
mark  to  reckon  time  from;  it  was  long  a 
practice  to  date  charters  and  legal  instru- 
ments from  it.  Far  more  important  were 
its  economic  and  remoter  historical  con- 
sequences. The  great  social  movement  of 
the  fourteenth  century'  gained  by  it  an  im- 
petus, if  not  an  originating  force,  and  found 
in  it  the  most  favourable  conditions  of 
success;  it  led,  by  regular  stages,  to  the 
rising  of  the  commons  under  Wat  Tyler; 
and  Qie  whole  system  of  farming  was  revolu- 
tionised by  it.  It  has  even  been  surmised 
that  England  owes  to  it  the  picturesque 
hedge-rows  that  divide  her  fields.  It  is 
certain  that  the  wages  of  labour  at  once 
more  than  doubled  through  the  scarcity  of 
labourers;  that  proclamations  were  issued 
and  statutes  were  passed  fixing  the  price  of 
labour  at  its  former  rate,  and  imposing 
penalties  on  all  who  demanded  or  gave  more ; 
that,  these  proving  ineffective,  others,  and 
again  others^  were  passed  with  the  same  aim 
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and  a  like  reeult;  that  ill  feeling  aruee  be- 
tween those  who  lived  bff  and  those  who  lived 
on  manual  labour,  which  at  last  drove  the 
working  classes  into  rebellion.  And  the 
difficulty  of  getting  their  lands  tilled  by  the 
old  method  of  villein  services  and  idred 
labour  forced  the  lords  and  religious  houses 
to  break  up  their  estates,  hitherto  managed 
for  them  by  bailiffs,  into  farms,  which  they 
let  on  leases  to  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil. 
But  this  was  the  issue  of  a  long  and  compli- 
cated process,  the  details  of  which  are  too 
abundant  to  be  given  here.  The  visitations 
of  1361 — 2  and  1369  were  also  formidable  in 
the  extent  of  their  ravages,  yet  mild  as  com- 
pared with  their  terrible  predecessor.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  stages  in  the  graduid 
settling  down  of  the  "  great  mortality  "  into 
the  endemic  state  that  it  remained  in  for 
centuries. 

Heoker«  Epidemict  of  the  MidiU  Aqm  ;  J.  E.  T. 
Bogers,  Eiriory  of  AgricuUur*  and  Prieta  in 
England,  vol.  i ;  Longiuan,  Lift  of  Edward  lit. ; 
Papers  in  vol.  ii.  and  vol«  lU.  of  Fortnightly 
Roview,  by  I*.  Seebohm  and  J.  £.  T.  Bogers. 

[J.  R.] 

Blaok  Bog  of  Arden,  Thb,  was  the 

nickname  applied  by  Piers  (Hveston  to  Guy, 
Earl  of  Warwick.  **  Does  he  call  me  dog ;  " 
said  Warwick.    **  Let  him  beware  lest  1  bite 

him." 

Walsingham,  Bid,  AngUe,  (Bolls  Series),  vcIL 
L  115, 133. 

Black  Friday  was  the  name  given  to 
the  11th  of  May,  1866,  when  a  commercial 
panic  was  at  its  height. 

Black  Sole  of  Calcutta,  Thb  (June 

20,  1756).  Suraj-ud-Dowlah,  the  Nawab  of 
Bengal,  a  young  man,  cruel,  effeminate,  and 
debauched,  who  succeeded  Aliverdi  Khan 
early  in  1756,  was  greatly  enragred  with  the 
English  at  Calcutta  for  concealing  a  fugitive 
from  him.  He  marched  down  on  Calcutta  on 
June  18  on  the  pretence  that  the  English  had 
erected  some  new  fortifications  without  con- 
sulting him.  The  town  was  ill-prepared  to 
resist  an  assault,  and  was  moreover  weakened 
by  the  disgraceful  desertion  of  Mr.  Drake, 
tne  governor,  with  the  military  comman- 
dant, who  slipped  off  unperceived,  and 
rowed  down  to  the  ships.  Mr.  Holwell  was 
thereupon  placed  in  command  by  common 
consent,  and  the  fort  was  gallantly  held  for 
forty-eight  hours,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  surrender.  The  Nawab  gave  Mr.  Holwell 
every  assurance  of  protection,  and  retired 
about  dusk  to  his  encampment.  In  spite  of 
this  the  prisoners,  146  in  number,  were 
thrust  into  a  narrow  chamber,  some  twenty 
feet  square,  which  had  been  used  as  the 
prison  of  the  garrison,  and,  however  suited  for 
the  confinement  of  a  few  turbulent  soldiers, 
meant  simply  death  to  the  crowd  thrust  into 
it  at  the  sword*s  point  in  one  of  the  hottest 
nights  of  the  most  sultry  season  of  the  year. 


The  agonies    endured    during    this  terrible 

night  were  horrible  beyond  expression.    The 

night  was  intensely  hot,  and  as  the  tonaents 

of  thirst  and  suffocation  came  upon  them, 

the  prisoners  struggled  with  one  another  for 

a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  at  the  windows.  They 

insulted  the  guards  to  induce  them  to  fire  on 

them.    The  majority  died  in  raving  madness; 

and  the  few  who  siu'vived  owed  their  lives  to 

the  freer  Tentilation  obtained  by  standing  on 

the  bodies  of  their  dead  or  dying  companions. 

Twenty-three  ghastly  survivors  alone  were 

dragged  out  the  next  morning.     Mr.  Holwell 

was  so  broken  that  he  had  to  be  carried  before 

the  Nawab,  who  manifested  no  compunction 

at  the  results  of  his  infamous  cruelty. 

J.  Z.  Holwell'8  OenutiM  yarrativ*.  ftc.,  1758: 
HiU,  Hid,  <tf  India,  rol  iv.,  ohap.  tii.  s  and  the 
striking  aooonnt  in  ILboaaJajr'a  SsMj  on  Loid 
Glive. 

Blaok  Kail  was  the  compulsory  pay- 
ment  exacted  by  the  border  chieftains  from 
the  dwellers  in  Uie  more  civilised  districts  on 
the  English  side  in  return  for  the  protection 
of  their  cattle  and  goods.  The  levy  of  black 
mail  was  made  a  felony  by  43  Elic.,  o.  13 
(1601).  The  name  was  also  given  to  the  pay- 
ment made  to  the  chiefs  of  some  of  the  High- 
land clans  by  those  who  lived  in  t£eir 
neighbourhood  in  return  for  the  immunity  of 
their  cattle  from  capture.  It  did  not  entirely 
cease  till  1745. 

Blaok  Mountain  War,  Thb  (1868). 

The  Hussunzye  tribe  of  Afghans,  inhabiting 
the  Agror  Valley  in  the  Blaok  Mountain 
range,  broke  out  into  hostilities  and  attacked 
a  police  station.  As  they  showed  no  dis- 
position to  submit,  Greneral  Wylde  was  sent 
against  them,  Sept.  26th,  and  after  various 
operations,  which  lasted  till  tiie  7th  of  Nov., 
reduced  the  insurgents,  who  submitted,  and 
the  force  was  withdrawn  on  the  10th. 
[Lawbbnob,  Lobd.] 

Blaok  Prinoe.  [Eowabd,  The  Black 
Peince.] 

Blaok  Sea  €^>nfereno6,   Thb.    In 

1871,  in  consequence  of  a  declaration  by 
Russia  that  she  would  no  longer  be  bound  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  with  regard  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  a  Oonierenoe 
of  the  Powers  was  invited  to  meet  at  London 
to  settle  the  questions.  In  assaming  a  right 
to  abolish  her  own  treaty  engagements,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Russia  counted  upon 
some  general  understanding  rtie  had  arrived  at 
with  Prussia,  to  the  effect  l^t  the  latter  power 
would  assist  her  in  effecting  her  wishes.  Some 
delay  arose  in  the  assembling  of  the  Con- 
ference owing  to  the  anomalous  position  of 
France,  but  on  Dec.  18th,  Lord  Granville 
received  a  formal  intimation  that  a  FVench 
plenipotentiary  would  present  himself  at  the 
Conference.  The  emergency  at  Paris,  how. 
ever,  prevented  this,  and  the  repreaentatavea 
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of  the  other  powers  proceeded  to  deliberate 
without  France ;  hut  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  the 
French  plenipotentiary,  eventually  appeared 
on  March  13th.  Am  the  result  of  the  Con- 
lerenoe  the  Treaty  of  London  was  concluded. 
Ita  providons  were  that  articles  XI.,  XIII., 
and  XIV.  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  are 
abrogated;  that  the  principle  of  closing  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  is  maintained 
with  power  to  the  Sultan  to  open  the  said 
straits  to  the  fleets  of  friendly  and  allied 
powers,  in  the  event  that  the  execution  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  should 
require  it ;  that  the  commission  for  managing 
the  navigation  of  the  Danube  should  be  con- 
tinued in  its  present  form  for  a  further  period 
of  twelve  years.  The  result  of  this  treaty 
was  to  open  the  Black  Sea  to  Russian  hhips  of 
war,  and  to  allow  the  Sultan  to  open  the 
Dardanelles  to  foreign  ships  of  war  if  the 
defence  of  his  throne  reqoii^  it. 

Slack  Watclly  Thb,  was  the  name  origin- 
ally given  to  the  semi-independent  bodies  of 
Highlanders  who  were  entrusted  by  the  English 
govemment  with  the  duty  of  keeping  order 
in  the  Highlands.  Thev  were  embodied  as  a 
regiment  of  the  regular  army  (the  43rd, 
afterwards  the  42nd)  in  1740.  Three  years 
afterwards  they  were  removed  to  London. 
In  May,  1743,  the  g^reater  part  of  the  regi- 
ment mutinied,  and  set  out  northwards. 
They  were  pursued,  surrounded,  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Three  ringleaders  were 
put  to  death,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
regiment  sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  to 
Flanden.  As  a  regiment  of  the  regular  army 
the  Black  Watch  has  since  borne  a  distin- 
gnished  part  in  nearly  all  the  wars  in  which 
England  has  been  engaged. 

SUuskheathy  The  Battle  op  (June  22, 
1497),  was  fought  between  the  troops  of 
Henry  VII.  and  the  Cornish  rebels.  The 
rebels  had  taken  np  a  strong  position  on  a 
hill  at  Blackheath,  within  sight  of  London. 
The  king  had  recalled  the  troops  destined  for 
service  against  Scotland,  and  had  collected 
together  at  London  a  large  army  composed  of 
all  the  fighting  men  in  the  neighbouring 
counties.  He  stationed  one  portion  of  his  army 
(under  his  personal  command)  in  St.  George^s 
i'ielda.  A  second  detachment,  imder  the 
command  of  the  Earls  of  Oxford  and  Suffolk, 
was  ordered  to  make  a  circuitous  march  round 
the  hill  occupied  by  the  rebels,  and  take  up 
as  strong  a  position  as  possible  in  their  rear. 
The  xemaiBder  of  his  forces,  under  Lord  Dau- 
beiiT,  he  sent  forward  to  attack  the  rebels 
in  mmt.  The  Comishm«i  fought  bravely; 
bat  ill -armed,  ill -led,  without  horse  or 
aitillery,  they  were  unable  to  offer  any 
long  reoistance  to  the  disciplined,  woU- 
eqoipped  troops  who  attacked  ^em  in  front 
and  rear  simultaneously.  Two  thousand 
of  their  number  were  slain,  and  the 
xeiBundflr  mrrendered.     Among  the  large 


number  of  prisoners  were  the  rebel  leaders 
Lord  Audley,  Michael  Joseph,  and  Thomas 
Flammock,  who  were  put  to  death. 

BlacUow  sun,  an  eminence  between 
Warwick  and  Coventry,  was  the  scene  of  the 
execution  of  Piers  Gavoston  by  the  revolted 
barons  under  the  Earls  of  Lancaster  and 
Warwick  in  1312. 

Blackston^y  Sm  William  (h.  1723,  d. 
1780),  was  the  posthumous  son  of  a  Cheapside 
silk-mercer,  and  was  educated  at  the  Charter- 
house and  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He 
obtained  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  by  the  Middle  Temple  in  1746. 
His  practice  was  never  large,  and  after  a 
few  years  he  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to 
collegiate  matters.  As  bursar  of  All  Souls 
he  showed  administrative  skill  and  seal  for 
reform ;  and  the  building  of  the  Codrington 
Library  was  mainly  due  to  his  exertions. 
In  1767  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at 
Queen's  College,  where  his  architectural  acti- 
vities again  displayed  themselves.  A  year 
later  he  was  elected  to  the  newly  founded 
Yinerian  Professorship  of  Law,  and  delivered 
from  that  chair  the  lectures  which  were  sub- 
sequently (1766)  embodied  in  the  **  Commen- 
taries." The  fame  of  his  lectures  caused  him 
to  return  to  a  more  active  professional  life. 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  New 
Inn  Hall,  a  post  which  he  held  for  five  years 
in  the  vain  hope  of  establishing  at  Oxford  a 
college  for  leg^  education.  He  also  during 
this  period  sat  in  Parliament  for  Hendon  and 
Westhury.  From  1770  until  his  death  he 
was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
As  a  writer  upon  law  his  faults  are  mainly 
those  of  his  age — an  unscientific  arrangement 
ami  a  loose  terminology.  Bentham  htks  exposed 
these  faults  with  great  vehemence,  but  at  the 
same  time  does  full  justice  to  Blackstone's 
merits  as  an  expounder.  *'  He  it  is,"  he  says, 
"  who,  first  of  all  institutional  writers,  has 
taught  jurisprudence  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman."  This 
sentence  accurately  represents  Blackstone*s 
claim  to  be  remembei^,  and  will  explain 
whv  laymen  regard  his  work  with  reverence 
and  lawyers  wiUi  indifference. 

Besides  the  ComvMntarit*  on  th«  Lavoa  of 
England,  of  which  namerona  editions  have 
appeared,  Blackstoue  wrote  seTeral  tracts  on 
qnestians  of  eonstitiitional  law,  that  on  the 
Itiddleaez  Election,  and  on  the  Extent  of 
the  Powers  of  Parliament,  being  the  two 
best  hnown.  The  Comnuntarie^  have  been  re- 
arranged with  doubtful  adTantsge  by  B.  K.  Kenr 
and  Mr.  Seijeant  Stephen.  A  Lift  by  J.  C. 
Clitherow  is  prefaoed  to  Blackstoue's  BeporU 
(folio,  1781).  ▲  biogrsphr  and  list  of  works 
published,  and  in  mannsorfpt,  bj  a  *'  Gtentleman 
of  Lincoln's  Inn "  (Dr.  Donglass),  appeared  in 
1782.  See  also  Montaffue  Burrows,  Worthie§  of 
AU  SouU,  and  Junius,  LMer  xviiL 

[B.  R.  W.] 


%  Thb  Battls  or  (1698),  was 
f ougllt  near  the  fort  of  that  name  in  Tyrone. 
Hugh  O'Neil,  called  the  **  arch  rebel,^*  here 
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defeated  the  English  Marshal,  Sir  Henry 
Ba^all,  who  had  marched  to  the  relief  of 
the  fort.  O'Neil  kiUed  the  English  leader 
with  his  own  hands.  One  thousand  five  hun- 
dred of  the  English  fell,  and  all  their  stores 
and  ammunition,  were  captured  by  the  Irish, 
as  well  as  the  fort  itsell  The  forces  engaged 
on  each  side  amounted  to  something  like 
6,000  men.  This  victory  led  at  the  time  to 
an  almost  general  revolt  of  the  natives. 
Sydney  Foiptn;  Fioude,  HifC  ofSng. 

Blftdenabery,  Trb  Battle  op  (Aug.  24, 
1814),  fought  durmg  the  American  War,  took 
its  name  from  a  small  village  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac.  This 
position  commanded  the  only  bridge  over  the 
river;  and  here  the  American  general.  Winder, 
prepared  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  British, 
under  General  Boss,  upon  Washington.  To 
effect  their  object  it  was  necessary  for  the 
British  to  carry  the  bridge  and  the  command- 
ing position  of  the  Americans.  Boss  accord- 
ingly formed  his  forces  into  two  columns,  one 
under  Thornton,  the  other  commanded  by 
Brooke.  The  attack  was  entrusted  to  the 
former;  and  so  fierce  an  onslaught  did  his 
column  make  upon  the  defenders  of  the  bridge 
that  it  was  carried  immediately,  together  with 
a  fortified  house  at  the  farther  end.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  Thornton's  column 
was  ioined  by  Brooke's  men,  and  a  general 
attacK  was  made  upon  the  American  position. 
One  impetuous  charge  carried  it,  and  the 
whole  American  army  broke  in  confusion, 
and,  flying  through  Washington,  never  stopped 
till  they  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the 
heights  of  Oeorgetown.  After  a  short  rest, 
the  British  advanced,  and  on  the  same  evening 
entered  Washington  without  encountering 
any  further  opposition. 

Blake,  Kobsbt  (b.  1597,  d,  1657),  was  bom 
at  Bridgewater  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  as  member  for 
Bridgewater.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  raised  a  regiment,  took  part  in  the 
defence  of  Bristol,  and  successfully  held 
Taunton  against  the  Royalists.  In  1649 
Colonel  Blake  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  navy,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  He  was 
eminently  successful  as  a  naval  commander. 
He  drove  Prince  Rupert  from  the  British 
seas,  and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Tag^s,  and,  in  January,  1651,  destroyed 
almost  the  entire  Royalist  fleet  in  Malaga 
Harbour.  Later  in  the  year  he  recovered  the 
Channel  Islands  from  the  Royalists,  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State.  In 
Blay,  1652,  he  fought  a  sharp  but  indecisive 
action  with  the  Dutch  in  the  Straits  of  Dover; 
and  on  September  18  defeated  them  in  the 
Downs.  In  November  he  fought  a  terrible 
engagement  against  the  Dutch  under  Van 
Tromp,  whose  forces  were  greatly  superior. 
The  English  were  defeated  and  compelled  to 


take  refuge  in  the  Thames.  Blake  was  present 
in  the  bloody  and  obstinate  engagements  in 
February  and  June,  1653,  but,  owing  to  ill- 
health,  took  no  part  in  the  great  English 
victory  of  July  29,  in  which  Van  Tromp  was 
killed.  When  war  broke  out  between  England 
and  Spain  in  1656,  Blake  was  appointed  to 
command  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  April  he  performed  the  daring 
feat  of  sailing  into  the  harbour  of  Teneriffe 
in  spite  of  the  fire  from  the  forts,  and  cap- 
tured a  large  fleet  of  galleons  which  lay  at 
anchor  there.  He  died  the  year  following, 
just  as  he  was  entering  Plymouth  Sound. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
after  the  Restoration  his  remains  were  disin- 
terred and  hung  at  Tyburn.  Clarendon 
speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  his  ability  as  a 
naval  commander.  "He  was  the  first  man 
that  declined  the  old  track,  and  made  it 
manifest  that  the  science  might  be  attained 
in  less  time  than  was  imagined ;  and  despised 
those  rules  which  had  been  long  in  practice, 
to  keep  his  ship  and  his  men  out  of  danger, 
which  had  been  held  in  former  times  a  point 
of  great  ability  and  circumspection ;  as  if  the 
principal  art  requisite  in  the  captain  of  a 
ship  had  been  to  be  sure  to  come  safe  home 
again." 

Clarmdon,  Hiat.  ofth§Rtbdli<m:  Whitslooke, 
MemoridU :  Uuizot,  Cromiorll ;  Hepwcnrth  Duon, 
Itahert  BkJc»:  iidmtral  and  Qmurafat  Sra. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

Blaachey  Dauobtbb  of  Hbnbt  IY. 
{b.  1392,  d.  1409),  was  married  in  1403  to  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Rupert. 

Blanche  of  Lanoaster.     [Langaa- 

tbk.] 
Blanche  of  Navarre,  wife  of  Edward 

Crouchback  (second  son  of  Henry  III.),  and 
mother  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster  (executed 
after  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge,  1320), 
was  the  daughter  of  Robert  of  Artois,  brother 
of  St.  Louis,  and  the  widow  of  Henry^  Kin§f 
of  Navarre. 

Bland,  John  (July,  1555),  the  rector  of 
Adisham  in  Kent,  was  one  of  the  martyrs  of 
the  Protestant  persecution  of  Mary's  reign. 
Being  convicted  of  heresy  by  a  commission 
composed  of  Thornton,  Bishop  of  Dover, 
Collins,  the  deputy  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and 
Nicholas  Haipsfeld,  the  archdeacon,  he  was 
burnt  at  Canterbury. 

Bland's  Caee  (1586).  John  Bhmd,  a 
currier  of  London,  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  using  slanderooB 
lang^ge,  saying  that  the  curriers  could  get  no 
justice  in  the  House,  and  that  the  shoemakers 
were  unjustly  favoured.  On  account  of  Ms 
poverty  he  was  dismissed  upon  making  hia 
submission  on  his  knees,  and  paying  twenty 
shillings  to  the  sergeant.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant precedent  for  the  power  of  the  Honaa 
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of  GommonB  to  punish  even  penoiu  who  are 
not  memben  for  offences  against  its  privi- 


iyiBw«0,  JomnaU  of  fh§  ParUavMntf  of  Quson 
mUoUth  (1682),  p.  966. 

Blaaketeers.  The  name  given  to  a  body 
of  Manchester  workmen  who  met  at  St. 
Peter's  Field,  March  10,  1817,  each  man 
carrying  a  blanket  or  great  coat  with  him. 
It  was  intended  to  join  tiie  Derby  rioters,  and 
march  on  London;  but  the  attempt  proved 
completely  abortive. 

BlaspllOlliy.  Before  the  Reformation, 
offences  against  religion,  of  which  blasphemv 
was  one,  were  almost  exclusively  dealt  with 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  several 
statutes,  passed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  gave 
the  bishops  power  to  deal  with  the  offence. 
These  powers  were  not  finally  dropped  till 
the  temporary  suppression  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  1640,  and  their  revival  after  the 
Bestoration  without  the  «a;-q^lcM  oath.  In  1677 
the  common  law  writ,  tU  haretieo  comhurendo, 
was  abolished  by  Parliament ;  but  the  judges 
henceforward  treated  blasphemy  as  an  offence 
at  common  law.  It  has  been  held  to  consist 
of  denial  of  the  being  and  providence  of  God, 
or  uttering  contumelious  reproaches  against 
Jesus  Chnst  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  denying 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  According  to  the 
celebrated  judgment  of  Lord  Hales  in  the  case 
of  Rex  V.  Taylor^  "  Christianity  being  ^u^ 
of  the  law  of  England,  to  reproach  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  to  speak  in  subversion  of  the 
law : "  but  in  a  later  case  (1883)  it  has  been 
held  that  a  person  mav  attack  the  funda- 
mentals of  reli^on  without  being  guilty  of 
a  blasphemous  libel  ''  if  the  decencies  of  con- 
troversy are  observed.'*  Penalties  against 
blasphemy  were  enacted  by  9  and  1 1  Will.  III., 
cap.  32,  and  by  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  160.  In  Scot- 
land a  statute  of  1661  prescribed  the  penalty 
of  death  for  blasphemy,  which  was  mitigated 
to  fines  and  imprisonment  by  6  Geo.  lY.,  and 
7  Will.  IV.,  and  1  Vict.,  c  6. 

eir  J.  Btaphan,  Hitt.  of  ikt  Criminal  Law,  ii. 

Blewhaiitt,  Thb  Battls  of  (Aug.  13, 
1704),  was  foQght  during  the  third  campaign 
in  tae  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
Lonis  XIV.  had  detennined  to  menace 
Vienna,  hoping  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
Austrian  power,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
foil  use  of  the  assistance  <rf  his  Bavarian  ally. 
Marlborough,  however,  perceived  his  object 
and  effected  a  junction  with  Prince  Eug(>ne, 
who  commanded  the  Imperial  forces  in  Wiir- 
temberg.  They  were  hampered  by  their 
ooEeagne,  Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  a  general  of 
the  okl  formal  schooL  The  Schellenberg,  a 
hill  above  Donauw5rth,  was  stormed,  and 
the  Bavarians  driven  from.  it.  Next  day 
Marshal  Tallard  effected  a  junction  with  the 
armies  of  Marshal  Marsin  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.  Marlborough  and  Eugene  got  xid 
Hi«r.~6* 


of  Louis  of  Baden  by  persuading  him  to  attack 

the  fortress  of  Ingolstadt,  and  prepared  for  a 

decisive  battle  near  Blindtheim  or  Blenheim. 

This  village  was  situated  on  tJie  northern  bank 

of   the  Danube,  near  the  place  where  it  is 

joined  by  a  little  brook,  the  KebeL  About  two 

miles  away,  and  nearlv  parallel  to  the  river,  is 

a  range  of  low  wooded  hills.  The  small  stream 

of  the  Nebel  runs  from  these  hills.      The 

Nebel  divided  the  two  armies.    Marlborough 

commanded    the  left  of   the    allied    forces, 

Eugene  the  right.     Tallard  was  opposed  to 

Marlborough,  the    Elector  of   Bavaria  and 

I^Iarsin  to  Eugene.    Tallard  committed  the 

great  error  of  throwing  all  his  best  troops 

into  Blenheim,  thereby  weakeniog  the  centra. 

The  attack  of  Lord  CHitts  on  the  village  was 

repulsed.    Marlborough,  seeing  the  weakness 

of  the  French  centre,  threw  his  cavalry  across 

the  Nebel,  and  after  a  terrific  struggle  cut 

the  French  line  in  two.    Meanwhile,  on  the 

right,  Eugene  only  saved  the  battle  by  the 

steadiness    of  his   Prussian    infantry.      He 

had  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  difficulties 

of  the  ground.    Marlborough's  cavalry  charge 

on  the  French  centra  had  won  the  day.    l^e 

Franch    cavalry    fled;    Tallard    was   taken 

prisoner.     The  French  troops  in  Blenheim 

wera  surrounded,  and    surrendered   after  a 

gallant  resistance;  but    the  forces  opposed 

to  Eugene  retreated  in   good   order.    The 

allies    are    computed   to    have   lost    11,000 

men  out  of  an  army  of  62,000,  the  French 

altogether  40,000  out  of   60,000,   including 

14,000  prisoners.     The  broken  army  of  the 

enemv  retreated  with  extreme  rapidity,  and 

withdraw  beyond  the  Bhine. 

Marlborough's  CcrrwponAwne^  i  Coze,  IfarU 
'boTough;  Alison.  Lif*  o/MarUiorough;  Stanhope, 
fi0t(rm  of  Qttten  Ak%o, 

Bliffh,  OBTAIN  WiLUAM,  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  mutiny  on  the  Bounty, 
in  April,  1789,  which  was  caused  by  his 
tyrannical  conduct,  was  in  1S06  appointed 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  but  his  ap- 
pointment  was  so  unpopular,  and  his  conduct 
so  harsh  and  despotic,  that  in  January,  1808, 
he  was  deposed  by  the  colonists,  and  the  other 
civil  and  military  officers  of  the  colony,  and 
sent  back  to  England.    [Pitcaibm  Island.] 

Blockade.  [Nbutrality  ;  Armbo  Nbu- 
TRALiTT ;  Paris,  I)bcla&ation  of.] 

Blockade,  Thb  Americax.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  that  a  State  cannot 
blockade  its  own  ports.  When,  therefore,  the 
American  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861, 
President  Lincoln  had  to  choose  between  the 
blockade  or  the  declaration  that  the  Con- 
federate ships  were  pirates.  The  American 
government  chose  the  former,  and  on  the 
19th  of  April  declared  the  ports  of  the  revolted 
provinces  to  be  blockaded.  This  practically 
recognised  the  existence  of  war  with  the 
Confederate?,  and  the  English  government 
were  therefore  justified  in  recognising   the' 
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Southern  States  as  belligerents,  which  was 
done  May  14,  1861.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment protested  that  the  recognition  by  Eng- 
land was  an  unfriendly  act,  but  subsequent 
writers  on  international  law,  both  American 
and  English,  are  agreed  that  England  was 
acting  strictly  according  to  the  recognised 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Wheaton,  Jnttmational  Lam;  PhiUimore, 
ItitmTMiiional  Latp. 

Bloet,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln   {d. 

1123),  though  bom  of  obscure  parentage,  was 

Chancellor  m  1090,  which  office  he  held  till 

his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Lincoln   in 

1093.     He  became  one  of  Henry  L*s  chief 

ministers,  and  is  the  first  man.  to  whom  is 

ffiven   the    title   of   Justiciar,  indicating   a 

definite  office.     Heboid  this  office  from  1100 

to  1107,  when  he  probably  fell  out  of  favour 

with  the  king,  aiid  retired  into  private  life. 

Henry  of  Huntingdoik,  who  was  brought  up 

b^  the  bishop^  gives  an  interesting  picture  of 

his  household,  and  says  that  Bloet  "  excelled 

all  other  men  in  g^race  of  person,  in  serenity 

of  temper,  and  in  courtesy  of  speech.** 

Henry  of  Hnntingdoiift  Hut,  ^nylor.,  p.  800 
(Kollfl  Seri68). 

Blois,  Pbteb  of  {d.  1200),  waa  descended 
from  a  noble  family  of  Brittany,  and  studied 
at  Paris  and  Bologna.  Subsequently  he 
opened  a  school  at  Paris,  and  was  iikvited  to 
England  by  Henry  II.  He  became  Ghancellor 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  afterwards 
Archdeacon  of  Bath»  but  was  depriTed  of  il 
for  his  attachment  ta  William  Longchamp. 
Afterwards,  however,,  ba  was  made  Arch- 
deacon of  London  and  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's.  He  waa  the  author  of  numerous 
letters,  more  than  200  of  which  are  extant. 
Many  of  them  are  vevy  valuable  for  their 
notices  of  the  politica  and  maimers  of  the 
writer's  ag^.  The  Continuation  of  In- 
gulfs History  of  Cvowland  from  1089  to  1117 
professes  to  have  been  written  by  Peter  of 
Blois ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  composed 
at  a  later  date. 

Hardy,  BewripHv  Ctdalogue,  il.  128L  Peter  of 
Blois'  Epistles  were  printed  by  The.  Gilee  in  the 
Patr99  EceUtia  4'<0Cioana,  Oxford,  1817;  and 
they  will  be  found  ijn  Xigae,  Potroloyio,  voU 
207. 

Blondel,  or  HloadiaaL,  db  Nbslb,  was 
a  celebrated  French  troubHOOur  who  became 
attached  to  the  court  of  Richard  I.  Qe  is 
said  to  have  discovered  the  place  of  the  king's 
imprisonment  in  Germany  by  singiag  the 
king's  own  favourite  lays  before  each  keep  and 
fortress  till  the  unfinished  song  was  at  length 
taken  up  and  answered  from  the  windows  of 
the  castle  of  Loewenstein,  where  Richard  was 
imprisoned.  The  story,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  older  than  the  fifteenth  century. 

Blondel,  Robbrt  {b.  1390  P  d.  1460  P),  was 
a  member  of  the  court  of  Charles  VII. 
of  France,  and  was  chaplain  to  Queen  Mary 


of  An  jon.  He  wrote  several  works  designed 
to  excite  his  countrjrmen  to  shake  off  the 
English  yoke,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work 
called  De  Jteduetione  Normannutf  which  is  a 
highly  valuable  contemporary  narrative  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Finglish  from  Northern 
France. 

Blondel*!  Dt  BmI.  If orman.  is  printed  in  Mr. 
Stevenson's  £zpul«ioii  «/  ik»  En^UMk  from  Hvr- 
mandy  (Kolls  Series),  1803. 

Blood,  CoLONBL  Thomas  (d.  1681),  was 
an  Irish  soldier  of  fortune  remarkable  for 
his  reckless  audacity.  In  1663  he  joined  a 
conspiracy  to  seize  Dublin  Castle,  but  the 
plot  being  discovered,  he  fied.  In  1670  he 
seized  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  the  streets 
of  London  with  the  intention  of  hanging  him 
at  Tyburn,  but  the  duke  fortunately  escaped. 
In  the  next  year  Blood  distinguished  himself 
by  attempting  to  carry  off  the  Regalia  from 
the  Tower,  and  very  nearly  succeeded  in  his 
object.  Charles  XL,  however,  pardoned  him, 
and  gave  him  an  estate  worth  £600  a  year. 

Blore  Heath.,  Thb  Battlb  of  ( 1459),  was 
fought,  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  be- 
tween the  Lancastrians,  under  Lord  Audley, 
and  the  Yorkists,  who  were  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  latter  was  marching 
southwards  with  the  intention  of  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Lord 
Audley  was  despatched  to  intercept  him. 
They  met  on  Blore  Heath,  about  two  miles 
and  a  hidf  from  Market  Drayton,  in  Stafford- 
shire. The  Yorkists,  though  inferior  in 
numbers,  were  completely  victorious.  Lord 
Audley,  and  man^  other  leading  men  on  the 
same  side,  were  killed,  and  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  were  taken.  Salisbury's  further 
march  was  uninterrupted,  and  he  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  York  at  Ludlow. 

Boadicea,  Buddig,  or  Boudicca  (the 

ordinary  form  of  the  name  has  been  stigma- 
tised as  ^  the  gibberish  of  editors  '*)  {d.  62),  waa 
the  widow  of  Prasutagus,  chief  of  the  Iceni, 
and  was  the  leader  of  the  great  revolt  against 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Suetonius  Paulinus. 
The  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  oonquerora 
had  been  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  atro- 
cious treatment  to  which  Boadicea  and  her 
daughters  were  subjected,  and  the  rerolt 
she  headed  was  a  national  one,  and  indaded 
most  of  the  peoples  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Britain.  Her  success  at  first  was  very  g^reat. 
The  Romans  were  slaughtered  in  great 
numbers,  and  many  of  their  important  towns 
taken,  including  the  colonies  of  (^melodunum, 
Londinium,  and  Verulamium.  But  the  re- 
turn of  Suetonius  and  his  veterans  turned 
the  tide,  and  the  British  were  signally  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle  outside  London. 
According  to  Tacitus,  Boadicea  committed 
suicide,  but  Dio  Cassius  asserts  that  she  died 
a  natural   death.     Her   revolt   taught  the 
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Bomans  that  the  Britoiu  were  still  capable  of 
leaistaDoe  to  oppreauon,  and  the  recall  of 
Saetoniiu  in  the  next  year  was  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  milder  and  more  conciliatory  policy. 

IWitna,  iliiiialc,  zir.  3L  &c. :  Agrieda,  15; 
I>ioCaHiiia,zii.  1,12. 

Boftrd  of  Control,  Board  of  Trade, 

Ite.  [CONTBOL,  BOAILO  OP ;  TbaDS,  BOABI) 
OF,  4c.  J 

Bocher,  Joak  (Joan  of  Kent),  was  an 
Anabaptist  who  was  condemned  by  the  com- 
muBioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  heresy 
in  1549.  Their  report  being  that  she  held 
heretical  and  erroneous  opinions  on  the 
nature  of  the  incarnation,  she  was  burnt  to 
death  Hay  2nd,  1550.  "She  died,"  says 
Mr.  Froude  (Hist,  of  Eng.,  v.  291),  "being 
(me  of  the  very  few  yictims  of  the  ancient 
hatred  of  heresy  with  which  the  Beformed 
Ghoich  of  England  has  to  charge  itself." 

Bodaad,  in  Anglo-Saxon  legal  phrase- 
ology, was  tiiat  land  which  was  held  by  book 
or  charter.  Originally,  it  was  distinguished 
both  from  the  "  Folcland/'  or  public  domain, 
and  from  the  '*  ethel,"  or  estate,  which  was 
held  by  an  indiyidual  by  prescriptive  right. 
Bat  in  later  times  the  characteristics  of  ethel 
Isnd  were  lost,  and  bocland  was  equivalent  to 
*'slod,"  or  land  which  was  held  in  full 
ownership  by  an  individual,  whether  it  had 
been  inherited  as  part  of  an  original  allot- 
ment, or  whether  it  had  been  separated  from 
the  public  land  and  allotted  to  an  individual 
by  the  king  and  the  Witan,  by  charter  or 
legal  prooesB.  Bocland  might  be  alienated 
^mter  «i>m,  or  devised  by  will,  and  it  might 
be  entailed  or  otherwise  limited  in  descent. 
The  owner  was  not  liable  to  any  public 
budens  on  his  land,  except  the  trmoda  neees- 
n^.    [Land,  Tenure  of.] 

8chmid«  0«MCt«  dsr  AngtlMuhMn,  p.  588 ;  Allen, 
Oh  Ikg  PterogaJUve^  p.  14S;  Reeves,  Hist,  of  Eng. 
LuB,  i.  5  (ed.  of  18W) ;  Spelman,  Gtotsary  ; 
hodgB,  BatavM  «h  Anglo-Saxon  Lorn;  Stabbs, 
GmuC.  Hut.,  i.  85. 

Boaoa,  or  BoatitlS,  Hscroii  (h,  1466  P  d. 
1536),  Scottish  historian,  was  bom  at  Dundee, 
studied  at  Aberdeen  and  Paris,  and  became 
fint  Principal  of  the  King's  College  at 
Aberdeen.  He  was  the  author  of  a  History 
of  Scotland,  fint  published  in  Latin  in  1626, 
snd  tnnslaied  into  English  by  Bellenden  ten 
ypsn  later.  It  is  composed  with  a  good  deal 
of  hteiary  skill,  but  is  altogether  valueless  as 
sn  authority,  the  narrative  being  full  of 
fegmds  and  romantic  tales  of  all  kinds. 
Bo.w'1  H»tor7  wa.  very  popoUr,  and 
through  it,  as  Ar.  Burton  says,  '*the  won- 
drous tale  of  the  annals  of  Scotland  got  a 
hold  on  the  European  mind." 

A  metrieal  Tersion  of  the  Bwk  of  ^  Chmmit^w 
<f  Ba^laMd  of  Bodor  Soyio  was  ezeoiited  hj 
W tSam  8fee««rd  at  the  eommand  of  Margaret, 
wtfe  of  James  lY.  It  has  been  edited  by 
Vr.  W.  B.  TnnibuU  in  the  BoUs  Series  (1858). 
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Boheniiay  Helations  with.  Dealings 
between  England  and  Bohemia  begin  with  the 
grant  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  to  his 
son  John,  which  established  a  German  line 
of  kings  in  Bohemia,  and  involved  it  in 
Western  politics.  John  constantly  resided 
in  France,  and,  as  the  opponent  of  Louis  of 
Bavaria  and  the  friend  of  Philip  of  Valois, 
was  led  by  his  restless  chivalry  to  take  part 
in  the  war  against  England,  which  ended  by 
his  death  at  Crecy  (1346).  His  son,  Charles 
IV.,  was  of  a  more  practical  temperament; 
and  the  same  Diet  at  Metz  which  accepted 
the  Golden  Bull  witnestied  his  attempted 
mediation  between  France  and  England.  In 
time  more  intimate  relations  grew  up  on  the 
marriage  of  Anne  of  Bohemia,  his  daughter, 
with  Richard  II.  Under  Wenjsel,  her 
brother,  still  more  than  under  Charles,  the 
Luxemburg  house  had  become  national  Kings 
of  Bohemia  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
dignity,  which  degenerated  into  a  mere  title. 
Hence  close  dealings  between  Bohemia  and 
England ;  and  as  Catholicism  and  the  Papacy 
were  associated  with  the  hated  German  in- 
fluence, the  Bohemian  national  party  greedily 
listened  to  the  doctrines  of  WicUf,  which 
all  the  Bohemians  at  Richard's  court  had 
ample  opportunities  of  learning.  What  in 
England  was  mere  abstract  dialectic,  and  at 
best  the  expression  of  inarticulate,  discontent, 
was  turned  by  Bohemian  patriotism  into  the 
watchwords  of  a  national  party  of  religious 
Puritanism.  Prague  became  a  more  popular 
Oxford.  Jerome  of  Prague  actually  brought 
WicUf s  teaching  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Moldau.  The  direction  taken  by  Huss  was 
entirely  the  result  of  English  intiuence.  In 
one  library'  there  are  still  five  treatises  of 
Wiclif  copied  out  in  his  own  hand,  with 
copious  notes.  Henry  V.  had  already  become 
intimately  allied  to  Sigismund,  by  their  com- 
mon efforts  to  restore  the  unity  of  Christen- 
dom. A  fresh  link  of  orthodox  antagonism 
to  heresy  united  the  sovereigns  if  it  separated 
the  peoples.  The  Council  of  Constance 
marks  the  time  of  their  closest  approxima- 
tion. With  the  suppression  of  the  national 
movement,  Bohemia  sinks  into  insignificance 
or  dependence.  Ferdinand  I.  unites  its 
crown  with  the  Austrian  house.  Only  on 
the  last  attempt  at  the  assertion  of  Bohemian 
nationality,  which  in  1618  led  to  the  en- 
deavour to  set  aside  Ferdinand  of  Styria  for 
Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  the  son-in-law 
of  James  I.,  were  direct  relations  between 
the  two  States  renewed.  But  though  the 
cause  of  the  Protestant  Pfalzgraf,  was 
exceedingly  popular  in  England,  James  re- 
fused to  support  him  until  it  was  too  late. 
The  battle  on  the  Weiasberg  (1620)  destroved 
at  once  the  fortunes  of  Frederick  and  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  nationality  and  independence 
of  the  Czech  kingdom. 

Palacky,  OMchiGhte  von  BShmen,  is  perhaps 
the  best  general  authority  on  Bohemian  histoo'' 
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Mr.  Craiffhton'g  Hirtory  o/  th»  Papa«y  (Bk.  II., 
eh.  lii.  and  iv.)  briu^  out  very  olearly  the  eon- 
nectioii  between  Hiua  and  Wiclif.  Cf.  MUman, 
Latin  Chrutianity  (toL  viiiX  <u^d  Lens,  KSnia 
Bigi»mund  und  Heinrieh  V.  For  the  history  ox 
the  Ftalrnaf's  relations  with  Eng^land,  m« 
a  B.  Qardmer,  HiuL  o/Eng.,  lS03—164i. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Bollim.  Thb  FAinLT  of,  was  founded  by 
a  oertain  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  said  to  have 
been  a  kioBman  of  William  I.  In  1199 
Henry  de  Bohun  was  created  Earl  of  Here- 
ford by  John  (apparently  inheriting  the 
office  of  Constable  from  his  father  Humphrey, 
whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Miles, 
Earl  of  Hereford  and  Lord  High  CJonstable). 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Peter,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  upon  the  death  of 
his  brother-in-law,  the  last  Earl  of  Essex  of 
the  house  of  Mandeville,  succeeded  to  his 
estates.  His  son  Humphrey,  second  Earl  of 
Heroford,  was  created  Earl  of  Essex  about 
1236.  William  de  Bohun— who  fou&^ht  at 
Grecy  —  fourth  son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Hereford,  was  created  EUrl  of  Northampton 
1337.  His  son  succeeded  to  the  earldoms  of 
Hereford,  Essex,  and  Northampton,  and  died 
1372,  leaving  two  daughters,  Eleanor — who 
married  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of 
Gloucester — and  Mary — who  married  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke  (afterwards  Henry  IV.),  who 
thus  gained  the  earldoms  of  Hereford,  Essex, 
and  Northampton. 

Boifl-le-Duo,  Thb  Battlb  of  (Nov.  12, 
1794),  was  fought  during  the  campaign  of  the 
alUes  with  the  English  contingent  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  Flanders.  For  some  time 
past  great  preparations  had  been  pushed 
forward  by  Moreau  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  Comtnittee  of  Public  Safety 
at  Paris,  who  were  resolved  on  subjugathig 
Holland  while  the  severity  of  the  winter 
had  neutralised  the  defensive  advantages  of 
the  country.  To  carry  out  this  project,  the 
first  step  was  to  cross  the  Meuse,  and,  with 
this  object  in  view,  boats  for  a  bridge  had 
been  collected  at  Fort  Cr&vecoeur  on  that 
river.  When  all  preparations  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  passage  was  attempted  at  day- 
break on  the  12th.  But  the  firm  resistance 
of  the  allies,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  pre- 
vented all  the  attempts  of  the  French,  though 
Moreau  omitted  no  pains  or  skill;  and  at 
length,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
the  passage,  that  able  engineer  desisted  from 
the  attempt,  and  placed  his  troops  in  winter 
quarters  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine. 
Alison,  Htsi.  o/Europt, 

B6l03ril,  Anns.    [Amnb  Boletn.] 

Bolayn,  Mart.  An  elder  sister  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  second  queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
at  one  time  herself  an  object  of  the  king*s 
passionate  admiration.  This,  however,  was 
one  of  Henry's  earlier  attachments,  and  took 
place   at  a  period  when  his   affection   for 


Catherine  of  Arragon  was  still  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  his  seriously  entertaining 
any  idea  of  a  second  marriage  by  means  of  a 
divorce.  Mary  Boleyn  married,  in  July,. 
1521,  Sir  William  Pavey,  a  descendant  of  the 
Beaufort  family,  and,  disappearing  for  awhile 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  court,  was  spared 
any  renewal  of  the  fickle  king's  dangerous 
attentions. 

Bolesniy  Sir  Thomas.  [Wiltbhirb, 
Eakl  of.] 

Bolingbroke*  Hbnbt.    [Hbnbt  IV.] 

BolingbrokOy  Hbn&t  St.  John,  Vis- 
count (b.  1678,  d.  1751),  the  son  of  Sir 
Henry  St.  John,  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Ghureh.  In  the  year,  1700  he  married, 
and  in  the  following  year  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  Wootton  Bassett,  and  attached 
himself  to  Harlev  and  the  Tories.  When 
Harley  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in 
1706,  St.  John  was  made  Secretary  for  War. 
He  retired  with  the  ministry  in  1708,  and 
returned,  when  the  Tories  came  in  again 
after  the  Sacheverell  episode,  in  1710,  as  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  The  position  of 
that  party  was  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  one. 
Peace  was  loudly  called  for  by  a  section 
of  the  people,  and  was  in  itself  a  desirable 
enough  object.  But  there  is  little  to  be  urged 
in  excuse  of  the  steps  by  which  it  was  brought 
abou^  Under  St  John's  conduct,  Engluid 
deserted  her  allies,  and,  in  violation  of  all 
her  agreements,  proceeded  to  enter  into 
private  negotiations  with  France.  [Utrbcht, 
Trbatt  of.]  At  home  the  Tory  leaders  were 
engaged  in  a  course  of  intrigues,  with  the 
object  of  counteracting  the  predominance  the 
Whigs  were  sure  to  gain  under  the  house  of 
Hanover.  The  army  and  the  civil  service 
were  being  gradually  filled  with  men  who 
were  really  Jacobites,  and  the  design  seems 
to  have  been  entertained  of  changing 
the  succession.  The  -struggle  for  power 
between  Harley,  now  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
Bolingbroke  ^lled  to  the  Upper  House 
as  Viscount  jBolingbroke  in  1712)  inter- 
fered with  this  project,  and  very  greatly 
weakened  the  party.  Through  the  influence 
of  Lady  Masham  with  the  queen,  Oxford 
was  dismissed  in  July  2, 1714.  But  Boling- 
broke's  tenure  of  undivided  power  was  very 
short.  On  the  30th  of  July  the  queen  wa9 
seised  with  the  attack  of  apoplexy  which  was 
to  prove  fatal  to  her.  At  the  council  which 
was  summoned  on  the  emergency,  the  Whig 
Dukes  Argyle,  Somerset,  and  Shrewsbury 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  resolution  by  which 
the  last-named  became  Lord  Treasurer.  On 
the  death  of  the  queen  (Aug.  1)  Bolingbroke 
deliberated,  and  was  lost.  The  Whig  duke^ 
seized  the  reins  of  government,  proclaimed  the 
Elector  king,  and  sent  special  messengers  sum- 
moning him  to  England.  The  new  Parliament 
was  violently  Whig.    Bolingbroke,  knowing 
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that  he  would  be  impeached,  fled  to  France 
(March  25,  1715).  On  the  10th  of  June  he 
was  impeached,  and  on  the  16  th  of  September 
his  name  was  struck  off  the  list  of  peers  and 
sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  upon  him. 
He  now  entered  the  service  of  the  Pretender, 
and  was  nominated  by  that  prince  his  Secre- 
tary of  State;  but  in  1716  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  prince's  employment,  and  a  breach 
took  place  between  him  and  the  extreme 
Jacobites.  For  some  years  be  remained  in 
France,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  study 
and  to  the  society  of  the  Marquise  de 
Yillette,  a  niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
whom  he  ultimately  married.  In  1723 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  England, 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  al- 
lowing him  to  enjoy  his  property ;  but  he 
was  still  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  joined  the  opposition  against  Walpole, 
and  for  many  years  carried  on  relentless 
hostilities  with  that  minister  by  means  of  in- 
trigue and  political  journalism.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  CrafUmany  &  periodical 
which  had  a  large  circulation,  and  a  re- 
patation  very  damaging  to  Walpole's  cause. 
In  1735,  however,  he  found  it  prudent  once 
more  to  withdraw  to  France,  where  he  re- 
mained tiU  1742.  On  the  faU  of  Walpole, 
he  found  that  his  allies  in  opposition  were 
not  disposed  to  admit  him  to  any  share  of 
power.  He  withdrew  altogether  from  politics, 
and  spent  the  remaining  nine  yean  of 
his  iSfe  in  philosophical  retirement  at 
Battersea.  Bolingbroke's  writings  produced 
more  effect  on  the  thought  of  the  eighteenth 
century  than  their  intrinsic  merits  seem  to 
warrant.  His  political  and  historical  works, 
of  which  the  chief  are  Letters  on  the  Study 
of  Hittory^  Remarks  on  the  Hietory  of  Eng- 
land,  A  Dusertation  upon  Parties,  The  Idea  q/ 
m  Patriot  King,  and  A  Letter  to  Sir  William 
Wmdham,aTe  evidently  composed  in  great  part 
to  justify  his  own  action  in  public  life ;  but 
they  contain  a  good  deal  of  suggestive  disqui- 
sition, and  some  fine  passages  of  declamatory 
eloquence. 

B^<1ingbroke*8  Worke  were  pablithed  by  Mallet 
fai  1754  in  5  toU.  His  Correapondenee  appeared 
in  1788,  edited  by  Gilbert  Parke.  Ses  also  the 
ena^  on  BoUiiglm>ke  in  RimvuBaA^L'AngUterrs  au 
JHM-huttihne  sUds;  Q.  W.  Cooke,  Metnoin  of 
Bclingbroke,  1885;  Macknight,  Lt/«  of  Boling- 
hreks,  1883;  Brosoh,  Bolin«broiM  vtnd  die  Whuit 
voA  teinur  Zeit,  1883;  Coze's  WaJbpdU;  and  the 
mmart  Papen,  [S.  J.  L.] 

Bolinffbrokay  Roosb  (d.  1441),  a  chap- 
lain of  iTumphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was 
executed  for  having  conspired  with  Eleanor 
Gobham,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  to  destroy 
King  Henry  VI.  by  magical  incantations. 

Bolton  Castle,  in  the  West  Hiding  of 
Yorkshire,  was  the  scene  of  Mary  Stuart's 
imprisonment,  1568.  The  'intrigues  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  caused  her  to  be  removed 
in    the    following    year   to    the    *'  straiter 


custody  "  of  the    Earl   of  Shrewsbury    at 
Tutbury. 

Bombay.  A  presidency  and  governorship 
of  British  India.  The  town  and  island  of 
Bombay  were  ceded  to  England  in  1661,  as 
part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza 
on  her  marriage  with  Charles  II.  A  few 
years  afterwards  it  was  handed  over  to  the 
East  India  Company  in  return  for  a  nominal 
annual  payment  In  1687  Bombay  was  con- 
stituted a  separate  presidency;  but  in  1753 
it  was  under  the  authority  of  the  Calcutta 
government.  The  dominions  of  the  presi- 
dency were  very  limited  in  extent  until  the 
wars  with  the  Mahrattas,  comprehending  only 
the  town  and  island  of  Bombay,  with  Salsette 
and  Bassein ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  it  included 
Suraty  Broach,  Ahmednugg^,  Belgaum, 
Sholapoor,  and  the  whole  dominions  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Poonah  state,  with  the 
exception  of  Sattara,  which  was  annexed  in 
1848.  In  1843,  on  the  conquest  of  Scinde, 
that  province  was  also  placed  under  the 
Governor  of  Bombay. 

Bond  of  Assooiation  (1584).  [As- 
sociation.] 

Boni&ce  of  Savoy  (d,  1270),  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (1246—1270),  was  the 
son  of  Thomas,  Count  of  Savoy,  and  oonse- 
quently  uncle  to  Eleanor  of  Provence,  wife 
of  Henry  III.  To  this  connection  he  owed 
his  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  He 
was  one  of  the  most  unclerical  and  most 
unpopular  of  our  archbishops ;  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  foreigners  at  Henry  III.'s 
court,  and  his  tastes  were  military.  At 
times  when  his  interests  seemed  to  be  opposed 
by  the  Poitevins  he  sided  with  the  Barons, 
but  his  policy  was  a  purely  selfish  one,  and 
seen  through  by  all  parties.  During  the 
Barons'  War  he  was  absent  from  England, 
but  returned  after  the  battle  of  Evesham, 
and  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Prince 
Edward  on  his  Crusade. 


(,  Saint  {b,  680,  d.  755),  bom  at 
Crediton,  was  a  monk  of  the  Exeter  monas- 
tery. His  original  name  was  Winfrith.  In 
715  he  set  out  for  Home,  and  received  a 
commission  to  preach  to  the  heathen  nations 
of  Germany.  His  earnest  missionary  labours 
met  with  the  greatest  success  in  Friesland, 
Thuringia,  and  Franconia,  and  immense 
numbers  were  converted.  He  laboured  in 
Central  Germany  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  established  the  bishopries  of  Salzburg, 
Passau,  Freisingen,  Ratisbon,  Wurzburg,  and 
Erfurt,  and  a  very  large  number  of  monas- 
teries. His  influence  in  civilising  and  evan- 
gelising the  wilder  parts  of  Germany  was 
very  great.  Besides  his  labours  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  organiser  of  the  newly  converted 
districts,  Boniface  was  equally  great  as  the 
restorer  of  the  older  Churches  on  the  Bhine 
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and  Danube.  He  became  ArchbiBhop  of  Mainz, 
and  hiB  efforts  made  that  see  the  Canterbuiy 
of  (rermany.  He  was  assisted  by  numerous 
missionaries,  whom  he  sent  for  from  Britain, 
and  was  hi^h  in  favour  with  the  Carolingian 
princes.  Popin  was  crowned  king  by  Boni- 
face at  Soissons.  In  755  he  made  his  last 
missionary  journey  into  Friesland ;  but  near 
Dokkeim  he  was  attacked  and  slain  by  a 
band  of  the  Pagans.  His  remains  were  buried 
in  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his  abbeys — 
that  of  Fulda. 

The  Work$  of  St.  Bonifaoe  were  published  hy 
Dr.  Giles  (London,  1842).  See  alao  Vita  8, 
Bonifacii  in  Mabillon,  vol.  ir. :  Seiter,  Boni- 
fadvM,  1845 ;  Neander,  Church  History. 

Bonlagh  Common,  in  County  Tip- 
perary,  was  the  place  where,  on  July  29, 1848, 
Smith  0*Brien  appeared  before  the  house 
of  a  widow  named  Cormac,  which  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  fifty  constabulary,  and 
took  up  a  position  in  front  of  it  with  his 
followers.  The  constables  fired,  and,  another 
party  coming  up  at  the  same  moment,  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  Cox  and  of  Mr.  French, 
a  magistrate,  the  rebels  fled,  leaving  eighteen 
dead  and  many  wounded  behind  them ;  none 
of  the  constabulary  were  wounded.  This 
action,  such  as  it  was,  put  an  end  to  the 
Irish  "insurrection"  of  1848. 

Bonner,  Edmuxd  {b.  1496,  d.  1669),  suc- 
cessively Bishop  of  Hereford  and  of  London, 
said  to  have  been  the  natural  son  of  a  priest 
named  Savage,  studied  a€  Broadgates  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  became  one  of  Wolsey's 
chaplains.  He  subsequently  attached  him- 
self to  Cromwell,  and  in  1533  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  Pope  about  the  Divorce 
question.  According  to  Burnet,  his  de- 
meanour greatly  enraged  Clement,  "  who 
talked  of  throwing  him  into  a  cauldi-on  of 
melted  lead,  or  of  burning  him  alive."  In 
1538  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
and  in  1539  translated  to  London.  During 
Henry  YIII.'s  reign  Bonner  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Anglican  Conservative  party 
led  by  Gardiner  and  Norfolk,  but  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Edward  VI.  he  declined  to  follow 
the  advanced  Reformers,  and  protested  against 
Cranmer's  homilies  and  injunctions.  For 
this  Bonner  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  but 
soon  released;  but  in  1549  he  was  tried 
by  a  special  commission,  deprived  of  his 
bishopric,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Marshalsea. 
He  was  restored  by  Queen  Mary,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  carr^'ing  out 
her  reactionaiy  policy.  He  restored  the 
Mass  in  St.  Faults  even  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  royal  ordinance  which  com- 
manded ft,  accepted  the  restoration  of  the 
papal  authority,  despite  his  former  policy, 
and  his  diocese  was  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  persons  burnt  in  it,  and  the 
vindictive  energy  with  which  the  bishop 
pushed  on  the  work    of   persecution.      At 


the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  when  he 
appeared  before  the  queen  to  tender  his 
allegiance,  she  ii>»ranlr  from  him  with  un- 
disguised aversion.  In  May,  1559,  refusing 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  was  de- 
prived and  indicted  for  pramunire.  He  was 
committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Calendar  of  State  Pap«rf;  Wood,  Ath^nm 
Oxonieneee;  Biograyhia  BiHtannioa;  Burnet, 
Hx§t.  of  the  BefomuUion  ;  Froude,  Hue.  of  B^q. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer.    [PjiATB& 

Book.] 
Book  of  DlBOiplina.  [Disciplime,  Book 

OP.] 

Book  of  Sports,   &c.     [Spobts,  Book 

OF,    &C.] 

Booth.  Lawbencb  {d,  1480),  A&chbuhop 
OP  YoKK  (1476—1480),  after  holding  seyezal 
minor  preferments,  was  in  1457  appointed 
Bishop  of  Durham.  He  sided  with  the  Lan- 
castrians, and  his  temporalities  were  seized  by 
Edward  IV.,  but  he  subsequently  reconciled 
himself  with  the  king,  and  in  1473  was  made 
Loi'd  Chancellor,  and  held  the  Great  Seal  for 
eighteen  months.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York  in  1476. 

Borders,  The.  The  English  invasion 
established  in  the  north-east  of  Britain  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  which  extended 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth.  West  of 
this  the  Celtic  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  ex- 
tended from  the  Dee  to  the  Clyde.  North 
were  the  Celtic  kingdoms  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots.  In  827  Northumberland  submitted  to 
the  supremacy  of  Egbert,  King  of  Wessex, 
and  after  the  repuke  of  the  Danes  that 
supremacy  was  still  further  extended.  In  924 
the  princes  of  Northumberland,  Strathclyde, 
and  Scotland  submitted  to  Edward  the  Elder. 
In  945  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  was  con- 
quered, but  Galloway  and  Cumberland  were 
granted  to  the  Scottish  king.  Similarly,  Lo- 
thian was  granted  to  the  Scottish  king,  either 
by  Edgar  or  Canute.  In  1092  William  II. 
took  Cumberland,  and  from  that  time  the 
boundaries  between  "England  and  Scotland 
were  the  Solway,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  the 
River  Tweed.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  Scotland  became  the  refuge  of 
many  of  the  English,  and  Lothian  remained 
the  most  purely  English  part  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  William  I.,  finding  it  difficult  to 
keep  his  hold  on  the  northern  part  of  Eng- 
hmd,  resorted  in  1069  to  the  savage  measore 
of  ravaging  Northumberland.  The  northern 
counties  were  laid  waste,  and  the  subsequent 
inroads  of  the  Scottish  king  completed  the 
work  of  devastation.  The  northern  counties  are 
omitted  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  probably 
because  they  were  not  considered  worth  the 
trouble  of  examining.  The  disputes  between 
England  and  SiX>tland  exposed  the  Borders  to 
perpetual  ravages.  But  attempts  were  made  to 
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iniroduoe  order,  and  the  thirteenth  century 
saw  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  toler- 
ably prosperous  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It 
is  probable  that  the  necessities  of  constant 
defence  enabled  the  men  of  the  Borderd  to 
retain  many  of  the  old  English  customs  more 
definitely  than  was  the  case  elsewhere.  The 
township  organisation  was  not  superseded  by 
the  manor,  and  traces  of  its  existence  till 
recent  times  are  frequent.  In  1249  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  promote  peace  on  the 
Borders  by  the  issne  of  Border  laws,  which 
were  determined  by  an  inquest  of  twelve 
English  and  twelve  Scottish  knights.  They 
related  to  the  trial  of  malefactors  who  fled 
across  the  Borders,  and  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances amongst  the  Borderers  themselves. 
They  recognised  courts  to  be  held  on  the 
marches,  at  which  English  and  Scots  were 
to  meet  and  try  their  respective  criminals. 
Peace  and  prosperity  were,  however,  destroyed 
by  the  Scotti^  wars  of  Edward  L  From 
that  time  England  and  Scotland  stood  io 
avowed  hostility,  and  a  perpetual  warfare 
was  waged  on  the  Borders  of  the  two  king- 
doms. The  land  was  divided  into  three 
marches,  the  Eastern,  the  Western,  and  the 
Middle,  and  over  each  was  set  a  Warden  to 
provide  for  its  defence.  The  chief  military 
road  was  along  the  east  coast,  from  Newcastle 
through  Berwick  or  Coldstream,  and  along 
this  Uie  chief  battles  between  English  and 
Soots  were  fought.  But  the  passes  by  the 
valley  which  runs  from  the  Cheviots  were 
mostly  used  for  the  incessant  plundering  raids 
that  marked  Border  life.  Along  the  valleys 
of  the  Jed,  the  Teviot,  the  Coquet,  the  Tyne, 
and  the  Rede  freebooters  from  both  countries 
were  perpetually  ravaging.  The  state  of  life 
along  the  Borders  is  sufficiently  seen  in  the 
aspect  of  the  country.  It  is  rich  in  ruined 
castles,  vast  fortified  piles  in  strong  positions, 
dating  in  their  main  parts  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  Besides  these  are  ruins  of  monastic 
buildings  (those  along  the  Tweed  being  es- 
pecially fiunous)  which  were  the  sole  abodes 
of  peace,  yet  even  they  bear  traces  of  careful 
fortification,  and  were  generally  under  the 
shelter  of  a  neighbouring  castle.  The  only 
other  buildings  of  any  antiquity  are  low 
square  towers,  called  peil  towers^  which  sufficed 
as  shelter  as^inst  a  sudden  raid  of  i*obber8. 
They  probably  stood  in  an  enclosure,  which 
oentained  the  cattle  hastily  driven  away. 
Some  of  the  older  churches  have  towers  of 
the  same  kind,  which  were  used  for  defence. 
The  dwellings  of  the  people  were  mere  hovels, 
and  their  possessions  were  nothing  but  arms 
and  cattle.  Of  Border  frays,  the  battle  of 
Otterbum  (1388)  is  the  most  famous,  and 
has  passed  into  legend  under  the  name  of 
**  Chevy  Chase."  The  great  families  on  the 
Borden  grew  to  be  important  men.  The 
Percies,  Greys,  Dacres,  and  Umphravilles  are 
famous  in  English  history;  and  the  Douglases, 
.Qepbttras,  I^idsays,  and  Durbans  are  no  less 


famous  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  Moreover, 
families  of  freebooters  formed  themselves 
into  powerful  clans,  and  waged  hereditary 
feuds  amongst  thenuielves — the  Armstrongs, 
Elliots,  Charltons,  and  the  like.  After  the 
battle  of  Flodden  Field  (1513)  Scotland  was 
greatly  weakened,  and  Henry  YIII.  made 
use  of  the  robber  warfare  along  the  Borders 
as  a  means  of  still  further  reducing  the  Scot- 
tish power.  The  records  of  plunder  and 
bloodshed  which  have  been  preserved  show 
almost  incredible  barbarity.  The  result  of 
this  long-continued  warfare  was  an  entire 
lawlessness  among  the  Borderers :  thev  re- 
garded plunder  as  their  trade,  and  bloodshed 
as  an  episode  in  their  life.  When  peace  was 
made  between  England  and  Scotland  in  1549, 
it  became  an  object  of  impoitance  for  both 
countries  to  bring  their  borders  into  order. 
Begulations  were  made  for  that  purpose  ;  but 
they  could  not  be  enforced.  A  watch  was 
set  along  the  English  borders;  each  hamlet 
sent  its  men  to  keep  guard  by  night,  and  the 
news  of  a  Scottish  inroad  was  flashed  by 
beacon  light  from  place  to  place.  The 
Wardens'  Courts  were  regularly  held,  and 
the  balance  of  bloodshed  and  rapine  was  ad- 
justed  between  the  two  countries.  But  how 
difficult  it  was  to  keep  the  peace  was  shown 
in  1575,  when,  at  a  Wardens*  Court  held  at 
Bedeguise,  some  disagreement  led  to  an  ap- 
peal to  arms,  and  the  English  Warden  was 
carried  away  prisoner.  This  occurrence 
threatened  to  lead  to  a  breach  between  the 
two  countries,  and  gave  rise  to  long  negotia- 
tions. The  carefulness  of  Elisabeth's  govern- 
ment is  nowhere  seen  more  clearly  than  in 
the  steady  attempt  to  introduce  order  into 
the  English  Border.  The  union  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  |>er8on 
of  James  I.  increased  the  general  desire  to 
pacify  the  Border.  There  was  no  longer  war 
between  England  and  Scotland;  but  theli 
and  murder  had  become  hereditary.  The 
dwellers  of  one  valley  were  the  imme- 
morial foes  of  those  in  another.  It  was 
necessary  to  root  out  bloodfcuds  and  robbery 
by  strict  justice,  and  Lord  William  Howard, 
known  as  "  Belted  Will,*'  did  much  to  make 
the  law  respected.  The  rudiments  of  civilisa- 
tion had  to  be  introduced,  and  the  bad  habits 
of  the  past  were  slow  in  dying  away.  Redes- 
dale,  Tynedale,  Liddesdale,  and  Teviotdale 
were  wild  and  lawless  places,  and  retained 
traces  of  their  old  characteristics  up  to 
the  beg^ning  of  the  present  century.  Now 
there  are  no  more  orderly  people  than 
those  of  the  Borders,  and  nowhere  is  agri- 
cultural enterprise  and  prosperity  more 
marked. 

BHhopNioholson,  Ltgw  KareKiamm;  Badpath, 
Sord«r  Hwtory  ;  Burn  and  Nicholson,  Hwtorw  of 
CutnJbiTlanA  ;  Hodgson,  Hutory  of  VortKwiA^r- 
land;  Sir  W.  Soott.  Bord«r  ilnH^ttitMi;  Bates, 
HMtory  0/  Aortic  Durham.  [M.  C] 

Borli.     [Fbahxflbdob.] 
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L,  Bbrtraitd  db  {d.  1200)y  one  of  the 
most  famous  troubadours,  played  an  important 
port  in  the  quarreU  between  Henry  II.  and 
his  sons.  He  took  up  the  cause  of  Eleanor 
of  Quienne,  and  subsequently  joined  the  Poi- 
teyin  rebellion  against  Richard,  inciting  by 
his  verses  the  young  Prince  Henry  against 
his  father.  Taken  prisoner  at  Limoges,  he 
was  set  at  liberty  by  Henry  n.,  and  even- 
tually ended  his  days  in  the  monastery  of 
Citeaux. 

Boronghteidtfe,  The  Battlb  of  (1322}, 
during  the  barons^  revolt  in  Edward  II.  *s 
reign,  was  fought  between  the  royalists  under 
the  command  of  the  king  and  Sir  Andrew 
Harclay,  and  the  baronial  forces  headed  by 
the  E£^ls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford.  The 
barons  were  totally  routed,  the  Earl  of  Here- 
lord  slain,  and  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  taken 
nrisoner  and  subsequently  executed  at  Ponte- 
fract. 

Borontfll-Ellglijdl  was  the  name  given 
in  England  to  a  not  unusual  custom  in  certain 
manors  "  that  lands  shall  descend  to  the 
youngest  son,  or,  in  default  of  issue,  to  the 
yotmger  brother  of  the  owner."  Certain 
analogous  extensions  of  the  custom  which, 
for  example,  gives  rights  of  succession  to  the 
youngest  (laughter  or  sister,  though  not 
strictly  included  in  the  recognised  custom  of 
borough-English,  may  be  roughly  grouped 
with  it  under  such  a  term  as  *'  ultimogeni- 
ture *'  (suggested  by  the  Real  Property  Gom- 
missionersjir" junior-right,"  or  "juniority" 
(Elton).  The  foreign  *' Droit  de  Mainete," 
"  Juveignerie,"  and  "Jiingsten  Recht,"  are 
closely  analogous  to  borough-English.  Con- 
cerning its  origin  we  can  only  g^ess.  The  theory 
of  the  old  lawyers  that  the  youngest  was  natu- 
rally the  weakest  and  wanted  most  attention, 
is  obviously  inadequate  to  explain  it.  Neither 
does  Sir  Henry  Maine^s  view — ^that  it  sprang 
from  the  *'  patria  potestas,"  and  the  youngest 
son  inherited  because  the  least  likely  to  have 
forfeited  his  rights  by  emancipation — wholly 
cover  the  ground.  Mr.  Elton,  while  admit- 
ting that  the  problem  is  difficult,  perhaps  in- 
soluble, suggests  the  theory  that  the  custom 
is  a  survival  of  very  early  times,  perhaps  pre- 
Aryan,  certainly  before  Celt,  Teuton,  and 
Slav  had  branched  off  from  their  common 
parent  stock.  Just  as  primogeniture  sprang 
from  the  Aryan  domestic  worship  which  it 
was  the  special  function  of  the  eldest  to  con- 
duct, so  "  ultimogeniture "  may  be  a  sur- 
vival of  ancestor- worship  in  a  race  thai  saw 
no  pre-eminence  in  the  eldest.    The  wide- 

Spread  nature  of  the  custom — and  some  more 
irect  evidence— supports  this  view.  We  read 
of  it  in  England  so  far  back  as  Glanvil's  time, 
and  by  its  modem  name  in  the  Year-book  of 
the  First  of  Edward  I.  It  occurs  especially 
in  the  south-east  of  England,  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Sussex,  and  the  environs  of  London,  and 
less  so  in  the  eastern  counties.    It  is  also 


very  common  in  Somerset,  but  rare  in  the 
Midlands,  and  unknown  north  of  the  Humber. 
A  very  early  form  of  the  custom  appears  in 
the  Welsh  laws  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
also  in  Brittany  and  other  Celtic  districts.  It 
was  also  very  common  in  North  France, 
Friesland,  Westphalia,  and,  recently,  in  South 
Russia. 

Elton,  Oriynu  of  EngXuh  Hictory,  ohsp.  riii., 
with  the  anthorities  there  quoted,  espeoiallj 
Comer,  Bor<mQK-Engli*h  tn  hiuMs ;  Anoinki 
Latet  <md  Iiwtttutea  of  WaXw  (BoUb  Series),  Cod. 
IXm.,  IL  23,  and  Cod,  FaiuuL,  ii.  12,  16. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Bonmglui.   [Town&] 

Bofloawon.  Edward  (b,  1711,  d,  1761), 
first  distinguisned  himself  at  the  attack  on 
Porto  BeUo  in  1740.  He  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  expedition  to  the  East 
Indies  (1747).  In  1756  Boscawen  received 
the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  the  capture  of 
two  French  ships,  and  became  vice^dmiral, 
and  in  the  following  year  admiral.  In  that 
year  he  commanded  the  expedition  to  Cape 
Breton  Island,  and  took  the  town  of  Louisburg. 
In  the  following  year  he  defeated  the  French 
fleet  in  Lagos  Bay,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  Parliament.  In  1760  he  was  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council  Boscawen*s  career  was  brief, 
but  he  was  not  the  least  remarkable  of  the 
naval  heroes  who  won  such  triumphs  on  th^ 
sea  during  the  closing  period  of  George  II.'s 
reign.  His  personal  courage  was  brilliantly 
displayed  in  every  engagement. 

BoBOobeL  iu  Shropshire,  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Gi^ard,  was  the  hiding-place  of 
Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Worcester 
in  1651.  The  fugitive  king  was  committed 
by  Lord  Derby  to  the  charge  of  some  wood- 
cutters named  Penderell.  Here  he  remained 
in  concealment  for  some  days,  and  at  one 
time  it  was  even  thought  necessary  that 
he  should  pass  some  time  in  an  oak-tree  in 
the  Boscobel  woods,  so  hot  had  the  pursuit 
become.  The  king  eventually  effected  his 
escape.  From  his  hiding  in  the  oak,  the 
fashion  of  wearing  oak-leaves  on  the  day  of 
the  Bestoration  (May  29)  originated. 

Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  said  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  to  have  been  founded 
by  St.  Botolph.  It  rose  to  great  importance 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  one  ox  the 
chief  ports  in  the  kingdom.  Edward  III. 
made  it  one  of  the  wool  staples,  and  ita 
prosperity  continued  till  the  cady  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  from  which  time  it  gradu- 
ally declined. 

Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  was  settled  in 
1630  by  John  Winthrop,  most  of  the  earliest 
colonists  coming  from  Lincolnshire.  During^ 
the  Great  Rebellion  the  settlers  sided  with 
the  Parliament,  and  even  received  two  of  the 
regicides  with  rejoicing  in  1660.  The  town 
was  on  bad  terms  with  the  royal  government 
all  through  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeeniK 
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oentorf,  and  in  1689  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
and  the  governor,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  was 
compelled  to  quit  the  country.  The  Boston 
people  warmly  supported  the  revolution  of 
1688.  The  town  increased  greatly  in  wealth 
and  consequence,  and  was  noted  for  the  stem 
Puritanism  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  sturdy 
spirit  of  independence.  Boston  took  the  lead 
in  resisting  the  attempt  of  the  English  govern- 
ment to  apply  its  revenue  system  to  the 
Colonies.  On  March  6th,  1770,  the  riot 
known  as  **  the  Boston  Massacre  "  took  place, 
and  in  Dec.,  1773,  the  attack  on  the  tea  ships 
was  made  in  Boston  harbour.  For  a  time  the 
trade  of  the  town  was  nearly  ruined  by  the 
Boston  Port  Bill  (q.v.),  and  a  large  number  of 
English  troops  were  sent  to  garrison  the  port. 
The  town  wassuzTounded(l  776)  by  an  American 
force,  between  whom  and  the  British  the  battle 
of  Bunker  HUl  was  fought,  June  17.  The 
Britiah  abandoned  the  place  in  March,  1776. 
After  the  war  Boston  became  one  of  the  chiei 
dties  in  the  United  States,  and  the  centre  of 
art,  literature,  and  education.  During  the 
quarter  of  a  century  preceding  1860,  i^ton 
waa  the  head-quarters  of  the  movement  for 
the  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 

Boston  Fort  BlU,  Thb  (1774),  is  im- 
portant as  being  one  of  the  immediate  causes 
dl  the  outbreak  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence.  In  the  year  1773,  in  order  to 
find  a  market  for  the  accumulated  stores  of 
the  East  India  Company,  Lord  North  with- 
drew the  whole  of  the  duty  payable  in  Eng- 
land on  any  teas  exported  to  America  by  the 
Company,  llie  teas,  however,  were  still 
subject  to  a  colonial  tax  of  threepence  on  the 
pound.  On  Dec  16,  1773,  the  people  of 
Boston,  excited  by  the  speeches  of  Samuel 
Adams  and  others,  proceeded  to  the  wharf 
where  three  tea  diips  lay,  and  threw  their 
cargoes,  valued  at  £18,000,  into  the  water. 
Popular  indignation  was  aroused  throughout 
England  by  this  act,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  make  an  example  of  the  little  port.  On 
March  14,  1774,  Lord  North  brought  in  the 
Boston  Port  Bill.  The  preamble  set  forth 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  Boston,  the 
commerce  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  could 
not  be  safely  carried  on,  nor  the  customs 
be  duly  collected  there ;  and  it  was  therefore 
proposed  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  June 
it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  lade 
or  unlade,  to  ship  or  unship,  any  goods  within 
the  harbour.  The  king  in  Council  was  to 
have  the  power,  when  peace  and  ordor  should 
be  estabbshed  at  Boston,  and  full  compensa- 
tion paid  for  the  teas  destroypd,  to  restore  the 
town  to  its  former  position.  Some  opposition 
was  offered  to  the  nieasuna  by  Dowdeswell, 
Bnrko,  and  Charles  Fox,  but  on  the  whole 
it  was  approved  both  by  Parliament  and  the 
country.  The  Bill,  accompanied  as  it  was 
by  the  Massachusetts  Government  Bill,  was 
with  great  indignation  in  America. 


The  1st  of  June — the  day  appointed  for  the 

Boston  Port  Bill  to  come,  into  forco— was  set 

apart  as  a  solemn  fast     On  the  meeting  of 

the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  General  Gage 

found  the  spirit  of  resistance  so  unanimous 

among  the  delegates  that  he  felt  compelled 

to  dissolve  it  immediately. 

ParliamMUary  Hut.,  xvii. ;  Chailiam  Corrtuwm- 
ckiuM  /  Bancroft,  HitL  o/  Amsnea  ;  Mahon,  HitL 
fS  Bnq,,  Ti  51. 

Bosworth  Field,  Thb  Battle  of  (Aug. 
21,  1486),  was  fought  between  Richard  III. 
and  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards 
Henry  Vll.  On  August  1,  Henry  landed  at 
Milford  Haven  and  passed  on  without  opposi- 
tion to  Shrewsbury,  being  joined  by  a  large 
number  of  Welshmen.  He  then  marched  on 
to  Tamworth,  where  he  arrived  on  the  18th. 
On  the  20th  he  was  at  Atherstone,  where  he 
was  met  by  Lord  Stanley  and  his  uncle.  Sir 
William  Stanley,  who  promised  to  desert 
Richard  during  the  battle.  Meanwhile 
Richard,  having  mustered  his  forces  at  Not- 
tingham, marched  to  Leicester  and  encamped 
at  Bosworth  on  the  2l8t.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing the  two  armies  met  between  Bosworth 
and  Atherstone  at  a  place  known  as  White- 
moors,  near  the  village  of  Sutton  Cheneys. 
The  battle  was  mainlv  a  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter, the  Stanleys  for  some  time  keeping 
aloof  from  the  fight  .till,  at  a  critical  moment, 
they  joined  Richmond.  Richard,  perceiving 
that  ho  was  betrayed,  and  crying  out,  **  Trea- 
son, treason!*'  endeavoured  only  to  sell  his 
life  as  dearly  as  possible,  and  refused  to  leave 
the  field  till,  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  fell 
dead  in  the  miast  of  his  enemies.  The 
crown  was  picked  up  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  placed  by  Sir  William  Stanley  on  the 
head  of  Richmond,  who  was  at  once  saluted 
king  by  the  whole  army.  Among  those  that 
perished  on  Richard's  side  were  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Lord  Ferrers,  Sir  Richard  RatclifPe, 
and  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury,  while  the  only 
person  of  note  in  Henry's  army  who  was 
slain  was  his  standard-bearer,  Sir  William 
Brandon,  who  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Richard  himself. 

ContiiiTiator  of  the    Crorlaad    Chron.,  674 
Hall,  Ckrontc(<,  418;  J.  Oairdner,  Aiehard  lU. 

BM  was  a  word  which  signified  amends,  re- 
paration, either  in  the  simple  sense,  as  hurh  hot 
— !.«.,  repair  of  fortresses— or  more  often  in  the 
sense  of  money  compensation  for  wrongdoing. 
In  tiie  earlier  laws  of  the  various  Teutonic 
tribes,  most  offences  are  regarded  as  in- 
volving a  breach  of  the  general  peace,  and  as 
putting  the  offender  in  outlawry  and  at  feud 
with  the  community,  till  at  any  rate  he  has 
come  to  terms  with  the  injured  party ;  some 
less  grave  offences  regarded  as  merely 
wrongs  to  the  individual  have  a^  fixed  com- 
position attached  to  them;  while  in  some 
cases  is  seen  the  idea  of  crime  as  demanding 
punishment     It  is  indisputable  that  these 
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conceptions  belong  to  very  different  stages  of 
thought,  and  respectively  succeed  each  other. 
Any  offence,  it  is  clear,  originally  put  the 
offender  at  feud  with  all,  and  exposed  him  to 
his  victim^s  vengeance.  The  right  of  ven- 
geance then  became  limited  by  the  growth  of 
fixed  compositions.  And  lastly,  in  the  most 
developed  codes,  the  idea  of  punishment 
has  intruded  upon  the  region  of  composi- 
tion payments.  In  the  code  of  Alfred, 
a  discrimination  is  made,  and  in  ordinary 
cases  homicides  paid  for  according  to 
the  wergild  of  the  slain,  while  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  such  as  wilful  murder  of  a 
lord,  the  crime  is  to  be  punished  by  death. 
The  b<$t,  then,  or  money  payment,  represents 
the  view  of  a  misdeed  which  regards  it  as  so 
much  damage  to  the  individual,  reparable  by 
payment  at  a  fixed  tariff.  For  less  grave 
offences  the  amends  must,  by  Anglo-Saxon 
law,  be  accepted.  In  g^ver  offences  only,  if 
the  amends  be  not  paid  or  be  unsatisfactory 
to  the  party  injured,  does  he  re-enter  on  his 
right  01  feud,  under  certain  legal  limitations. 
These  two  are  the  "  b<5t- worthy "  class  of 
offences.  And  even  in  the  **■  b6t-le88  "  offences, 
the  king  can  at  pleasure  accept  an  amends  in 
money  for  them ;  for  instance,  the  perjurer  is 
to  have  his  hand  cut  off,  but  the  king  can 
allow  him  to  redeem  it  at  half  his  wergild. 
In  case  of  treason  against  a  lord,  Alfi-ed 
says  **  the  king  apd  his  witan  dare  not  grant 
mercy.**  The  relation  of  the  "b<5t**  to  the 
"  wite  **  is  verj'  irregular,  and  indeed  inexplic- 
able. The  amount  of  the  bot  itself  is  equally 
perplexing ;  6s.  is  the  amends  for  knocking  out 
a  front  tooth,  only  3s.  for  breaking  a  rib ;  6s. 
for  breaking  the  arm,  but  lis.  for  destro3ring 
the  little  finger,  and  20s.  for  cutting  off  the 
beard.  On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  pay- 
ment was  on  an  estimate  of  the  part  affected, 
and  its  value  or  appearance,  the  degree  of  the 
affront,  and  the  social  position  of  the  injured 
party,  or  even  that  of  the  offender.  The 
chief  peculiarities  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  system 
compared  with  that  of  other  Teutonic  tribes 
are — (i.)  the  strict  maintenance  of  rights  of 
private  property  by  severe  treatment  of  theft 
and  stringent  enactments  to  secure  bail ;  (ii.) 
the  great  attention  paid  to  the  privileges  of 
the  Church  and  the  enforcement  of  its  pre- 
cepts ;  (iii.)  the  rapid  growth  of  the  kingly 
power  and  its  recognition  as  the  source  of 
justice.  There  are  many  minute  variations  be- 
tween West-Saxon  and  Anglian  law  as  to  the 
ratios  of  the  payments  of  b<5t. 

Wilda,  Da»  Strafrecht  der  Qtrmanen ;  K.  von 
Maiirer,  in  Kriti»ch0  Uehenchau^  vol.  iii.  (the 
best  modem  treatise  on  the  subject) ;  Schmidt 
Oetetze  der  AngeUachten  ;  Thorpe,  Anci0id  IrOtpa 
and  IntiiJtidM:  Sharon  Turner,  Ri$t.  of  thi 
^nglo-Soxonc,  vol.  iii.,  Appendis  T;  Kemble, 
ScuMtu;  EMayt  in  Angl<h8aat<m  Laio,  Boston, 
1876  (the  bMt  short  account  in  English). 

[A.  L.  S.] 

Bothwell,  Francis  Btewakt,  2nd  Eabx 
07,    the    son   of    John    Stewart,    Prior   of 


Coldingham  (an  illegitimate  son  of  James 
v.),  and  Lady  Jane  Hepburn,  sister  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Bothwell,  was  a  favourite  of 
James  YI.,  by  whom  he  was  created  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  1587.  His  life  was  a  series 
of  rebellions  against  the  king,  whom  he 
attempted  to  seize  at  Holyrood,  1592 — an  at- 
tempt which  was  frustrated  by  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh.  The  same  year  he  made  another 
unsuccessful  attack  on  the  king  at  Falkland ; 
and  in  1593  suddenly  appeared  at  Holyrood, 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  band,  to  ask  pardon, 
as  he  said,  for  his  treason.  In  1594  he  again 
attacked  Edinburgh,  being  only  beaten  off  by 
the  citizens ; .  but  from  this  time  his  power 
was  broken,  and  he  was  forced  to  quit  the 
country. 

Bothwell,  Jam£8  Hbfbubn,  4th  Eabl  of 
{b.  1536,  d.  1578),  was  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Scotch  Marches,  as  well  as  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral of  Scotland,  in  which  capacities  he  is 
said  to  have  acted  more  as  a  mai-auder  and  a 
pirate  than  as  an  officer  of  state.  In  1558  he 
was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles ;  and  in 
the  following  year  distinguished  himself  as  a 
partisan  of  the  queen  regent,  and  an  opponent 
of  Arran  and  the  reforming  lords.  He  was 
one  of  the  nobles  sent  to  Mary  in  France 
after  the  death  of  her  husband;  and  in  1561 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  CounciL 
He  was,  however,  in  constant  difficulties, 
owing  to  his  turbulence  and  violence.  In 
1562  he  was  impeached  for  having  plotted 
to  carry  off  the  queen,  and  outlawed ;  but  in 
a  few  months  he  returned,  and  married  Lady 
Jane  Gordon,  a  sister  of  Lord  Huntley,  and 
about  the  same  time  began  to  find  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  Queen  Mary.  From  this  time  his 
life  becomes  closely  associated  with  that  of 
the  queen.  After  Kizzio's  murder,  Mary  fled 
to  Dunbar  Castle,  of  which  Bothwell  had  the 
custody ;  and  subsequently  he  returned  with 
her  to  Edinburgh.  In  October,  1566,  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  her  when  lying  wounded 
in  his  castle  of  Hermitage ;  and  after  he  had 
compassed  the  murder  of  Damley,  1567*  he 
was  in  constant  attendance  on  Mary  at  Seton. 
An  attempt  on  the  part  of  Lennox  to  bring 
the  murderer  of  his  son  to  justice  ended  in 
Bothweirs  acquittal,  owing  to  the  non-ap- 
pearance  of  the  accuser,  and  brought  him 
fresh  proofs  of  the  queen's  regard  in  the 
shape  of  laree  grants  of  land.  In  1667  he 
carried  off  Mary  as  she  was  going  from 
Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  probably  with  her 
own  connivance,  and,  having  obtained  a 
divorce  from  his  wife,  married  the  queen, 
May  15,  1567.  Shortly  afterwards  a  com- 
bination of  the  leading  barons  of  Scotland 
forced  Bothwell,  who  previous  to  his  marriage 
had  been  made  Duke  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, to  fly  to  Borthwick  Castle,  and  thence 
to  Dunbar.  On  the  queen's  surrender  to 
Kirkcaldy,  after  the  conference  at  Carberry 
Hill,  BoUxweU  had  to  escape  as  best  he  cou)^ 
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to  the  Orkneys.  Pursued  thither,  and  driven 
to  sea,  he  was  arrested  hy  a  Banish  war-ship 
off  the  coast  of  Norway,  on  suspicion  of 
piiacrj,  and  conveyed  to  Denmark.  There  he 
was  imprisoned  by  Christian  IX.,  first  at 
Malmog  (1567—1573),  then  at  Dragsholm 
(1573 — 1578);  but  the  king  refused  the  de- 
manda  of  the  Scottish  government  for  his 
extradition  or  execution.  The  so-called 
** Testament"  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  up 
durinj^  this  period,  is  probably  a  forgery. 
Bothwell  was,  as  Randolph  said  of  him, 
**  despiteful  out  of  measure,  false  and  untrue 
as  a  devil;''  and  it  is  not  the  least  extra- 
ordinary feature  in  Mary's  career  that  she 
sbould  have  conceived  any  affection  for  this 
brutal,   ferodouB,   and  unscrupuloas  border 

chief. 

F.  S.  8ohie^^  Lif§  of  BcthwU ;  trans.  1^ 
D.  B«Ry,  1800. 

Bothwell  Bridtfe,  The  Battle  of  (June 
22,  1679),  was  fought  between  the  Royalist 
troops,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  forces  of  the  revolted  Con- 
venticlers,  or  Covenanters.  The  insurgents 
occupied  a  strong  position,  with  the  Clyde 
between  them  and  the  enemy ;  but,  as  they 
attempted  to  defend  instead  of  des^ying  a 
bridge,  Monmouth  cleared  the  passage  of  the 
river  by  his  artillery.  The  insurgents  were 
forced  to  retire  to  a  hill  near  by,  known  as 
Hamilton  Heath,  where  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Royal  troops  and  completely  routed. 
Bothwell  Bridge  is  in  Lanarkshire,  near 
Hamilton. 

Bottle  Plot,  The  (1823).  This  name 
was  given  by  Canning  to  a  riot  in  a  Dublin 
theatre,  got  up  by  the  Orangemen,  when 
a  rattle  and  a  bottle  were  thrown  into 
the  box  of  Lord  Wellesley,  the  then  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  who  was  supposed  to  favour  the 
Catholics.  The  grand  jury  threw  out  the 
bill  for  conspiracy  with  intent  to  murder 
which  was  brought  in  against  those  arrested. 

Boillogne,  Capture  of  (1544).  This 
event,  the  one  important  result  of  the  com- 
bination of  Henry  YIII.  and  Charles  V. 
for  the  subjugation  of  France  in  1644,  took 
place  September  14,  1544,  after  a  pro- 
tracted siege  of  nearly  two  months.  Accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign, 
Charles  was  to  strike  across  France  by  Cham- 
pagne, Henry  by  Picardy,  and  neither  was 
to  stop  till  he  reached  Paris,  where,  in  their 
united  might,  they  were  to  dispose  of 
the  French  monarchy.  The  first  thing, 
however,  that  Henry  did  was  to  sit  down 
with  the  bnlk  of  his  army  before  Boulogne ; 
and  when  Charles  reproached  him  for  not 
adhering  to  the  method  of  invasion  deter- 
mined upon  between  them,  Henry  retaliated 
hy  accusing  Charles  of  a  similar  breach  of 
their  contract.  The  siege  of  Boulogne  is 
principally  memorable  for  the  length  of  the 


resistance  made  bj  the  garrison  under  the 
disadvantageous  circumstances  of  weak  for- 
tifications, and  besiegers  strong  in  numbers 
and  offensive  engines.  6o  great,  indeed,  was 
the  gallantry  displayed  on  this  occasion  by 
the  men  of  Boulogne,  that  when  the  faU 
of  the  town  was  clearlv  an  event  of  a  few 
days  only,  they  were  allowed,  on  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  town,  to  march  out  with  their 
arms  and  property;  whereupon,  according 
to  Hall's  Chronicle,  "the  king's  highness, 
having  the  sword  borne  naked  before  him  by 
the  Lord  Marquis  Dorset,  like  a  noble  and 
valiant  conqueror,  rode  into  the  town,  and  all 
the  trumpeters,  standing  on  the  walls  of  the 
town,  sounded  their  trumpets  at  the  time  of 
his  entering,  to  the  great  comfort  of  all  the 
king's  true  subjects."  The  town  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  till  1550,  and 
was  restored  to  the  French  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace. 

Boulter,  Hugh  {b.  1671,  d.  1742),  Arch* 
bishop  of  Armagh,  studied  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  and  was  elected  a  demy 
of  Magdalen  at  the  same  time  as  Addison. 
He  was  subsequently  chaplain  to  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  and  rector  of  St.  Olave's,  Southwark. 
Li  1719  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
and  in  1724  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Armagh  and  the  Irish  primacy.  He  took  an 
active  share  in  the  political  affairs  of  Ireland, 
was  strongly  opposed  to  Swift  on  the  policy  of 
diminishing  the  gold  coin,  though  he  con- 
curred with  him  on  the  question  of  Wood's 
patent,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  system  of  Protestant  Charter  Schools.  He 
founded  many  charities  in  Armagh,  Drogheda, 
and  elsewhere,  and  was  no  less  than  thirteen 
times  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of 
Ireland. 

Bioifraphia  Britanttica, 

Bonntyi  Q^'xei^  Ajyne's.  [Queen  Anne's 
Bounty.] 

Bonrcliier,  Family  of.  The  founder 
of  this  family  was  Sir  John  de  Bourchier, 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  His  son  Hobert  became  Lord 
Chancellor  in  1340  (the  first  layman  who 
held  the  office),  was  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  a  baron  in  1342,  and  died  1349. 
The  barony  devolved  on  Henry  Bourchier, 
Count  of  £u,  grandson  of  his  younger  son. 
He  was  created  Earl  of  Essex  1461,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  Henry,  upon  whose 
death  the  peerage  became  extinct. 

Bonrcliier,  Thomas  {d.  1486),  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (1464 — 1486),  was  the 
son  of  William  Bourchier,  Count  of  Eu,  by 
Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  After  holding  minor 
preferments,  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester in  1436,  and  whs  translated  to  Ely  in 
1443.     On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Kempe, 
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the  Council,  at  the  request  of  the  Commona 
prayed  that  the  Pope  would  confer  the 
primacy  on  Bourchier.  Accordingly,  he  was 
appointed  Archhishop  of  Canterbury  in  1454. 
In  1455  he  was  made  Chancellor,  and  held 
the  Great  Seal  for  eighteen  months,  both 
Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  being  anxious 
to  conciliate  a  member  of  so  jpowerful  a 
family.  Bourchier  was  at  first  inclined  to 
act  as  a  mediator  between  the  contending 
factions,  but  subsequently  became  a  distinct 
partisan  of  the  Duke  of  York.  He  welcomed 
^he  return  of  the  Yorkist  leaders  in  1460,  and 
crowned  Edward  IV.  in  the  next  year.  In 
1464  he  was  made  a  cardinal.  He  crowned 
Richard  III.,  and  two  years  after  performed 
the  same  office  for  Henry  VII.  He  was  a 
patron  of  learning,  and  instrumental  in 
mtroducing  printing  into  England,  and  left 
a  reputation  for  personal  generosity  and 
kindness. 

Hook,  Live*  of  the  ^rohbishofM. 

BouvineBy  The  Battle  of  (July,  1214], 
was  fought  at  a  small  town  between  Lille  and 
Toumay,  between  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
and  theforcesof  the  Emperor  Otto  IV.,  with  the 
Flemings  and  some  English  auxiliaries,  under 
William,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  John  had  joined 
the  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
assistance  of  the  Germans  and  Flanders  in 
the  war  he  was  carrying  on  with  Philip  for 
the  recovery  of  his  French  territories.  The 
battle  (in  which  the  forces  engaged  on  both 
sides  would  appear  to  have  been  very  large) 
terminated  in  a  signal  victory  for  the  French. 
The  defeat  consummated  the  separation  of 
Normandy  from  England,  and  by  depriving 
John  of  further  hopes  of  being  able  to  rely  on 
his  Continental  dominions,  as  well  as  by  the 
loss  of  prestige  it  occasioned  him,  had  some 
effect  in  compelling  him  to  submit  to  the 
demands  of  the  barons.  The  battle  is  memor- 
able as  being  one  of  the  few  occasions  in 
which  men  of  English,  High-German,  and 
Low>  German  race  have  fought  side  by  side 
against  the  French  and  have  been  completely 
defeated. 

Soger  of  Wendover.  iil.  287  (Eog.  Hist.  See.}. 
Am  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.,  ▼.  70<S«  who  speaks  of  it 
as  *'  that  daj  of  darkness  and  gloom  when  three 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  race,  the  Oerman,  the 
Fleming,  and  the  Englishman,  sank  before  the 
arms  of  men  of  the  hostile  blood  and  speech." 
Jn  Sismondi,  Hi»t.  des  Fran^ ais,  vi.  4S4,  a  some- 
what different  view  is  taken. 

B0W68,  Sia  Robert,  was  a  distinguished 
soldier,  diplomatist,  and  lawyer  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary.  In 
the  great  Northern  rebellion  of  1536,  he  was 
among  the  prisoners  captured  at  the  surrender 
of  Hull  to  the  rebel  forces.  In  1642,  whilst 
in  command  of  a  body  of  3,000  cavalry,  he 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Halydon- 
^SS  ^y  ^  Scottish  force  under  the  Earl  of 
Huntley;  and  on  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties between  the  two  countries,  became 
Warden  of  the  East  and  Middle  Marches. 


During  the  exercise  of  this  office  he  compiled 
his  Infonnationa  on  the  state  of  the  Marches, 
and  their  laws  and  customs — a  work  full  of 
curious  and  interesting  details.  In  June, 
1552,  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
a  position  which  just  then  was  environed 
with  dangers.  As  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir 
Robert  Bowes  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  will  of  King  Edward  VI.,  whii^Ji  fixed  the 
succession  to  the  crown  on  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
He  retired  from  his  office  two  months  after 
Mary*s  accession  to  the  throne,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  occupied  himself 
with  his  old  duties  on  the  Scottish  border. 
The  precise  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

Boyoottin|f  was  the  name  applied  to  the 

system   of   social  and  commercial  ostracism 

which  was  extensively  resorted  to  in  Ireland 

during  the  land  agitation  of  1880  and  1881. 

LAndlords  who  were  disliked  by  their  tenants, 

tenants  who  had  paid  rents  to  unpopular 

landlords,  and  other  persons  who  incurred 

the  hostility  of  the  local  branches  of  the  Land 

League,  were  rigidly  isolated.  No  intercourse 

was  held  with  them,  and  no  one  could  be  got 

to  work  for  them,  or  even  to  supply  them 

with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  name  was  derired  from  Captain  Boycott} 
of  Longh  Mask  Ebose,  a  Mayo  landlord  and 
agent,  one  of  the  first  ^rainat  whom  the  prooesa 
was  pat  in  force.  Capt.  Boycott  was  '*  relieved" 
by  a  number  of  Orangemen,  escorted  hy  a  laijge 
military  wad  police  force,  tlov.  U,  1880. 

Bojla,  Ghablbs,  1st  Lokd  (b,  1676,  if. 
1731),  second  son  of  Roger,  Earl  of  Orrery, 
while  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  took  part 
in  the  controversy  with  Bentley  on  the  letters 
of  Phalaiis.  In  1700  he  entered  Parliament 
as  member  for  Huntingdon,  and  in  1703 
succeeded  to  the  Irish  peerage  of  Orrery.  la 
1709  he  fought  at  Malplaquet,  and  in  1713 
was  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  States  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders,  and  on  his  return 
received  an  English  peerage.  He  was  a 
favourite  of  George  L,  but  in  1722  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  beini; 
concerned  in  Layer's  Plot,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  acquitted.  His  later  years  were 
devoted  to  philosophical  studies. 

Boyne,  Thb  Battle  of  the  UvlIj  1, 1690), 
was  fought  between  the  troops  of  William  III. 
and  the  Irish  under  James  II.  James,  march- 
ing from  Dublin,  had  taken  up  a  position 
behind  the  river  Boyne,  and  there  waited  for 
the  invading  army.  His  position  was  strong, 
and  Schomberg  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
William  from  the  attack.  Early  in  the 
morning,  however,  the  English  right,  under 
young  Schomberg,  was  sent  to  cross  the 
river  by  the  bridge  of  Slane,  some  miles 
higher  up,  and  thus  turn  the  Irish  right. 
The  bridge  was  captured.  Four  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  Boyne  the  road  to  Dublin 
runs  through  the  passage  of  Duleck.  If 
Schomberg  secured  this  pass  the  Irish  re- 
treat would  be  cut  off.    Langon,  commander 
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(d  the  French  allies,  marched  to  oppose  him. 
Thus  the  Irish  alone  were  left  to  withstand 
William.  At  the  head  of  his  left  wing,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  cavaliy,  he  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  not  fax  above  Drogheda. 
The  centre  of  his  srmv  was  commanded  by 
the  elder  Schomberg.  The  Irish  infantry  fled 
withoat  a  blow;  the  cavalry  under  Richard 
Hamilton  fought  bravely  on.  The  gallant 
Schomberg  fell  while  rallying  his  troops. 
But  at  this  moment  William  came  up  with 
his  left  wing,  and  the  battle  was  won.  The 
Irish  cavalry  retreated  slowly,  fighting  to 
the  last;  their  leader,  Hamilton,  was  taJcen 
prisoner.  James  fled  early  in  the  day  towards 
Dublin.  The  fugitives  poured  through  the 
passage  of  Duleek,  wheVe  the  Frendi  had 
steadily  resisted  Meinhart  Schomberg's  attack. 
Considering  the  great  importance  of  the  vic- 
tory, the  loss  on  either  side  was  not  great. 
About   600  English  had  fallen,   and    1,600 

Irish. 

A  wtrStintt  and  detailed  aoooimt  of  the  battle 
is  given  in  Haoaolaj's  Hutory, 

Boy-Patrlotg  was  a  name  g^ven  by  their 
enemies  to  a  body  of  young  and  rising  men 
who  formed  part  of  the  Opposition  to  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole*s  administration,  but  who 
coalesced  neither  with  the  Tories  nor  with 
the  malcontent  Whigs.  The  chief  members 
of  this  party  were  Lyttleton,  Greorge  Gren- 
viUe,  Lord  Cobham,  and,  above  all,  William 
Pitt. 


Ly  Henbt  {d,  1268),  the  writer  of 
a  valuable  commentary  on  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  law.  La  1246  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  errant,  and  later 
on  was  one  of  the  king's  clerks  or  secretaries. 
He  is  Bopposed  to  have  become  an  eccle- 
siastio  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  to 
hare  been  Archdeacon  of  Barnstaple.  His 
work,  entitled  De  Legibut  el  Conauetudinibut 
AngiuBf  is  our  great  authority  for  medisBval 
Fngrliali  law.  An  excellent  edition  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Rolls  Series  (1878,  &c.),  with 
a  Tranf(lalioD,  Notes,  Beferences  to  Qlanville, 
kc.,  and  Introdu^'tions  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss. 
The  editor  suggests  that  '*the  immediate 
object  which  Bracton  had  in  view  in  com- 
posing his  work,  was  to  draw  up  a  manual  of 
the  common  law  of  England  for  the  use  and 
instruction  of  the  Justiciaries  of  the  Eyre." 

8m  Sir  Travers  Twin's  IntrodtiGtions{ 
Beeves,  Higt.  of  Eng.  Law ;  Gtlterbock,  Hcnricua 
ds  Braeton  una  f  nn  VtrhMtniu  mm  BdmiMltn 
lUekt4,W02. 

Braddook  Down,  situated  between 
Liskeard  and  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  was  the 
scene  of  a  battle  during  the  Civil  War.  Here, 
on  Jan.  19,  1643,  the  Boyalist  officers,  Sir 
Balph  Hopton  and  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  coming 
from  Bodmin,  encountered  and  defeated  the 
commander  of  the  garrison  of  Plymouth, 
BathTen,  who,  without  waiting  for  the  sup- 


port of  his  superior  officer,  the  Earl  of  Stam- 
ford, had  crossed  the  Tamar  and  occupied 
Liskeard.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  that 
the  Comishmen  resumed  the  offensive,  drove 
back  Stamford  and  his  forces,  and  carried  by 
assault  Saltash  and  Okehampton. 

There  is  a  full  aoooont  of  the  battle  in  a  letter 
of  Sir  BevU  OrenvUle,  printed  in  Fortter's  Lif* 
of  Pym.  Sm  also  Clurendon's  HuL  of  th*  Bs- 
Mlton,  vi.  24B. 

Braddook,  Gbnbbal.  [Duquesnb,  Fokt.] 

Bradshaw,  John  {b.  1602,  d.  1659), 
was  a  barrister,  but  was  very  little  known, 
either  as  a  lawyer  or  a  politician,  when,  in 
1648,  he  was  made  President  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  instituted  to  try  Charles  I. 
The  reason  for  his  appointment  seems  to  have 
been  the  refusal  of  all  the  leadings  lawyers  to 
serve  on  the  trial,  and  the  necessity  of  having 
some  one  possessed  of  legal  knowledge  as  the 
president.  For  his  services  he  was  given  the 
house  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  sum 
of  £6,000,  and  large  grants  of  land,  and 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
He  subsequently  presided  at  the  trials  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  other  Boyalists, 
and  was  President  of  the  Councils  of  State 
from  1649  to  1661.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  1664,  and  was  probably  one  of 
those  excluded  for  refusing  to  sign  the  en- 
g^agement  recognising  CromwelPs  authority. 
In  1669  he  was  made  one  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  commissioner 
of  the  Great  Seal;  but  he  died  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
were  styled  "stiff  Republicans,*'  or  "  Common- 
wealth's men,'*  and  was  siocerely  opposed  to 
the  goYemment  of  one  person,  whether  king 
or  protector ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  man  of  any  marked  ability.  After  the 
Restoration  his  body  was  disinterred  and 
hung  in  chains  at  Tyburn. 


I,  Thomas  {b,  eirea  1290,  d. 
1349),  a  native  of  Chichester,  educated  at  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  scholastic  philosophers,  and  was 
known  by  the  title  of  Doctor  Profundus.  He 
became  Qiancellor  of  the  university,  Professor 
of  Divinity,  and  subsequently  chaplain  to 
Edward  III.  In  1349  he  was  appointed  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  but  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  consecration  he  was  carried 
off  by  the  Black  Death. 

Bzadwardine'a  ffreat  work,  De  Ca%$a  Dei,  was 
printed  in  1618  (Lond.,  foUo).  His  other  works 
were  ohiefl/  mathemstical. 

Braemar  Oathering,  Thb  (Aug.  26, 

1716),  was  the  name  given  to  the  great 
assembly  of  disaffected  nobles  and  Highland 
chiefii  which  met  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  a  hunting  in  the  Earl  of  Mar's  forest  of 
Braemar,  but  in  reality  to  organise  measures 
for  raising  the  standard  of  insurrection  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender,  which  was  done 
soon  afterwards  (Sept.  6).    Among  those  at 
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the  Braemar  gathering  were  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
the  Marquis  of  Tuim^rdine,  Lords  Bouthesk, 
Errol,  Kilsyth,  Kenmure,  Strathallan,  Sea- 
forth,  and  Glengary. 

Braintree  Case,  Thb.    In   1837  the 

majority  of  the  vestry  of  Braintree  postponed 
a  Church  rate  for  twelve  months  ;  the  church- 
wardens, however,  proceeded  to  levy  it  on  their 
own  authority.  A  prohihition  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  restrained  them.  It  was 
suggested,  however,  that  the  churchwardens 
and  the  minority  of  the  vestry  might  legally 
levy  a  rate,  as  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
votes  of  the  majority  who  refused  to  perform 
their  duty  were  not  valid.  The  church- 
wardens and  the  minority  of  the  vestry 
voted  a  rate  accordingly  (July,  1841).  On 
the  matter  being  once  more  brought  before 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  that  tribunal 
now  declared  the  rate  valid.  The  decision 
was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  but  upset  on  appeal  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  pronounced  the  rate  invalid, 
and  altogether  denied  the  right  of  the  minority 
of  the  parishioners  to  levy  it.  It  was  such 
cases  as  this  that  led  to  the  Act  31  &  32 
Vict.,  cap.  109,  which  abolished  compulsory 
Church  rates,  because  "the  levying  thereof 
has  given  rise  to  litigation  and  ill-feeling." 

M«y.  Const.  Hiat.,  ii.  430.  See  the  caae  of 
OoeluiR  V.  Veley  in  Queen's  Bench  Rep.,  vii.  409 ; 
and  Hoviae  of  Lords  Cases,  iv.  679. 

BraJiLliaiil  Moor,  The  Battle  of  (1408), 
was  fought  between  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  the  other  nobles  who  had  revolted 
against  Henry  IV.,  and  the  royal  troops, 
under  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby.  The  latter  were 
completely  victorious,  Northumberland  bein^ 
killed  on  the  field,  and  his  chief  associate, 
Lord  Bardolf,  mortally  wounded.  Bramham 
Moor  is  in  Yorkshire,  between  LeedB  and 
Tadcaster. 

Braindywine,  The  Battle  of  (Sept.  11, 
1777),  in  tne  American  War  of  Independence, 
was  fought  ou  the  shores  of  Brandywine 
Creek,  about  fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Americans, 
tinder  Washington.  General  Howe  had 
landed  18,000  men  near  the  Brandywine. 
Washington  had  only  8,000  troops  fit  for 
action.  For  some  days  he  baffled  General 
Howe's  attempts  to  drive  him  back.  At 
length  the  two  armies  encountered  one 
another.  While  Howe  and  Cornwallis  made 
a  flank  movement  with  the  greater  part  of 
their  forces,  Washington  resolved  on  a  bold 
attack  on  the  British  in  his  front.  To  render 
such  an  attack  sucoessf  ul,  the  oo*operation  of 
Sullivan  was  necessary.  But  that  geaeral, 
using  his  own  discretion  instead  of  obeyin^f 
orders,  laid  himself  open  to  an  attack  while 
his  troops  were  in  confusion.  The  rout  of 
Sullivan's  troops  threw  the  rest  of  the 
American  army  into  confusion,  and  soon  they 


were  everywhere  in  retreat.  The  American 
loss  was  set  down  by  Howe  at  300  killed, 
600  wounded,  and  400  prisoners,  as  against 
90  killed  and  500  wounded  and  missing  on 
the  English  side.  Washington  made  good 
his  retreat ;  but  he  had  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  saving  Philadelphia  when  he  found  that 
Cornwallis  had  forced  his  way  between  his 
camp  and  that  town. 

Bancroft,    Hist,    of   tks    UniUd  States,   t., 
ohap.  zjdii. 

Brantinc^uun  !Boll  is  the  name  given 
to  the  Issue  Koll  of  the  Exchequer  for  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  Edward  III.,  when 
Thomas  of  Brantingham,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
was  Treasurer,  containing  an  account  of  the 
various  payments  made  during  the  year.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  office  of  Pells,  and  pub- 
lished in  1835,  with  a  general  introduction 
on  the  character  of  the  Exchequer  Becords 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Devon. 

Braose,  William  db  {d.  eirea  1212),  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  bsirons  in  England, 
and  received  from  Henry  II.,  in  1177,  the 
g^rant  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Limerick. 
He  was  one  of  the  itinerant  justices  in 
Richard  I.  's  reign,  but  fell  out  of  favour  with 
John,  who  in  1210  stripped  him  of  all  his 
possessions,  and,  it  is  said,  starved  his  wife 
and  son  to  death  in  Windsor  Castle.  De 
Braose  himself  escaped  to  France,  where  he 
died  shortly  afterwards.  His  youngest  son 
Reginald  received  back  a  great  part  of  his 
father's  possessions,  but,  dying  without  heirs 
in  1229,  the  family  became  extinct. 
FosB,  Judges  of  Eng. 


jf  8ni  Reginald  {d.  1503),  was  one 
of  Henry  YII.'s  most  trusted  counsellors. 
Together  with  the  Lord  Treasurer  he  was 
the  king's  messenger  in  1485  to  the  city  of 
London  to  ask  the  citizens  for  a  loan  of  6,000 
marks,  obtaining,  after  much  negotiation,  the 
considerably  smaller  sum  of  £2,000.  He  was 
the  object  of  special  hatred  to  the  Cornish 
rebels  of  1497  as  being  the  instrument  of 
Henry's  extortion. 


Biots  (1816).  The  cessation  of 
the  great  war,  which  caused  many  farms  to 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  failure 
of  the  harvest,  occasioned  severe  distress 
and  riots  in  all  parts  of  England,  especially 
in  the  eastern  counties.  Declaring  that  the 
farmers  had  conspired  to  raise  the  price  of 
bread,  the  mob  set  farm  buildings  on  fire, 
demanded  that  wheat  should  be  sold  cheap, 
and  in  several  places  broke  into  the  bakers* 
shops.  The  riots  were  suppressed  by  military 
force,  and  the  rioters  tried  by  a  special  com- 
mission. There  were  also  occasional  riots 
caused  by  famine  during  the  Chartist  move- 
ment. The  roost  dangerous  were  those  of 
1842,  in  Torkshire  and  Lancashire. 

Spenoer  Walpole,  Bist.  ofEng,,  i.,  chap.  v. 
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I,  Falkbs  ds,  was  a  Norman  of 
mean  birth,  who  had  served  King  John 
with  nnscmpulous  fidelity  as  a  mercenary 
captain,  and  was  in  1208  rewarded  by  him 
with  the  sheriifdoms  of  Glamorgan  and 
Oxfordshire,  the  castles  of  Chilham,  North- 
ampton, Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Bedford,  and 
the  hand  of  ^largaret  Bedvers,  widow  of 
Baldwin,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Devon.  On 
John*8  death,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  con- 
ciliate  this  soldier,  who  had  taken  Bedford 
Castle,  burnt  the  suburbs  of  London,  and 
terronsed  over  John's  enemies  in  the  neigh- 
bouring counties.  In  return  for  his  aid 
to  the  royal  cause  against  Louis  and  the 
rebel  barons,  he  obtained  the  sheriffdoms  of 
Rutland,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bucking- 
ham, Bedford,  Oxford,  Northampton,  for  seven 
years.  But  from  1220  onwards  the  vigorous 
work  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  putting  an  end 
to  the  state  of  things  in  which  such  a  man 
could  move  freely.  Convicted  at  the  Dun- 
stable Assizes  in  1224  of  thirty-five  acts  of 
.  violence,  he  audaciously  captured  one  of 
the  justices,  and  imprisoned  him  in  Bedford 
Castle,  under  the  care  of  his  brother,  William 
de  Breaute,  who  refused  to  surrender  it,  say- 
ing "  he  was  no  liegeman  of  the  King  of 
England.*'  The  siege  took  two  months, 
**  with  great  slaughter  of  the  king's  nobles ; " 
and  it  required  an  elaborate  siege-train. 
The  castle  was  taken  and  the  garrison  at 
once  hanged.  Falkes,  now  under  excom- 
munication, had  fled  to  North  Wales, 
the  prince  of  which  district  married  his 
daughter  Eva ;  but  he  soon  returned  and  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  king's  mercy.  The 
judgment  of  the  barons  was  that  he  should 
snirender  all  his  goods  and  abjure  the  realm. 
His  wife,  too,  obtained  a  divorce  on  the  ground 
of  oonatraint ;  and  on  his  first  setting  foot  in 
Normandy,  only  his  crusading  vow  protected 
.  him  from  being  hanged  by  the  French  king. 
He  prevailed  with  Honorius  III.  to  send  a 
strong  letter  of  intercession  to  the  king. 
While  on  his  way  back  to  England,  however, 
he  died  in  Normandy.  Falkes  de  Breaute 
was  a  typical  example  of  the  unscrupulous 
foreign  adventurers  whom  the  early  Angevin 
kings  introduced  into  England  as  able  tools 
of  royal  misgovemment. 

Matthew  Parift,  Chronica  Hajora,  sab  timo 
1224 ;  AniuUs  of  Waverl^y,  p.  300 ;  Eoval  LeU«r$  at 
Henzy  m.,  i.  M3  •«q.i  and  eapeoially  Walter 
oCOoventiT,  iL  2&3,  872  «^.  [A.  L.  8.] 


The  Declaration  of  (April  14, 
\MO)f  was  the  manifesto  sent  by  Charles  11. 
to  both  houses  of  the  Convention  Parliament. 
By  this  the  king  granted  a  free  and  general 
pardon  to  all  "  who  within  forty  days  after 
the  publishing  hereof  shall  lay  hold  upon 
this  our  grace  and  fiavour,  and  shall  by  any 
pabUc  act  declare  their  doing  so,"  except 
■nch  as  Parliament  should  except.  It  also 
gmnted  amnesty  for  all  political  offences  com- 
mitted during  Uie  Civil  War,  and  the  subse- 


quent interregnum ;  promised  that  the  king 
would  rely  on  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a 
free  parliament;  and  declared  a  libertv  to 
tender  consciences,  so  "  that  no  man  shall  be 
disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  differences 
of  opinion  in  matter  of  religion.  '*  The  king 
also  undertook  that  no  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  titles  of  lands  acquired  under 
the  Commonwealth,  and  that  the  arrears  of 
Monk's  o£Bcers  and  soldiers  should  be  paid. 
Parliam0ntary  Hitt.f  It.  17. 


k,  ThbTkbaty  of  (July  31,  1667), 
was  concluded  between  England  on  the  one 
side,  and  Franco,  Holland,  and  Denmark  on 
the  other.  It  was  entered  into  after  a  naval 
war  between  England  and  Holland,  in  which 
the  victories  had  been  pretty  evenly  distri- 
buted. France  had  joined  the  Dutch,  fearing 
that  England  would  make  herself  supreme  on 
the  seas,  but  she  had  not  taken  much  share 
in  the  war,  her  policy  being  to  use  the  two 
great  naval  powers  as  checks  one  upon  the 
other.  The  following  were  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Breda  :—l.  The  islands  of  St. 
Christopher,  Antigua,  and  Montserrat  were 
restored  to  England,  and  the  province  of 
Acadia  (Nova  Scotia)  to  France.  2.  England 
and  Holland  made  peace  on  the  principle  of 
uti  poMiidetU ;  thus  England  retained  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  Holland  retained 
Surinam.  8.  The  Navigation  Act  was 
modified  in  favour  of  the  Dutch.  4.  Friendly 
relations  were  restored  between  England  and 
Denmark. 

Kooh  and  Sohoell,  EUt.  4<t  TraitUt  i.  800. 

BrsliOILy  or,  more  correctly,  Bkethom,  in 
Erse  signifies  a  judg^.  From  the  earliest  days 
of  Irish  history  of  which  we  have  any  trace, 
this  class  seems  to  have  been  a  distinctly  re- 
cognised one,  and  previous  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Irish  to  Christianity  we  have  proof  that 
the  office  had  become  hereditary.  In  fact,  there 
seems  strong  reason  for  connecting  the  Brehons 
with  the  ancient  Celtic  priesthood  in  Ireland, 
whether  or  no  we  choose  to  give  to  that  priest- 
hood the  name  of  Druid.  [Druids.]  Some 
of  the  chief  Brehons,  whose  names  liave  been 
handed  down  to  us,  especiall}'  a  very  cele- 
brated one,  Dubhthach  mac  na  Lugair,  chief 
author  of  the  Setichus  Mor,  is  by  later  writers 
often  called  a  Druid.  Caesar  tells  us  that  the 
Druids  had  acquired  the  office  of  judges  in 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  that  they 
were  likewise  bards  who  preserved  the  historical 
traditions  of  the  people.  The  Brehons  as 
they  are  known  to  history — ^thatis  to  say,  the 
Brehons  of  Christian  time— seem  to  have 
united  these  two  offices.  "  The  Brehons  and 
feast  poets  of  the  men  of  Erin,"  says  an  open- 
ing paragraph  of  the  Smehun  Mwr»  We  can 
easily  understand  that  when  a  change  of 
religion  came,  and  the  priestly  functions 
passed  to  the  men  ordained  by  ratrick  and 
his  successors,  the  more  secuhir  offices 
would   be  retained  by  the  Brehons.     The 
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preaching  of  St.  Patrick  began  about  the 
year  432,  and  was  crowned  with  a  rapid  suc- 
cess. One  of  the  most  important  among  his 
early  conversions  was  that  of  the  Brehon 
Dubhthach  above  spoken  of.  We  may 
suppose  there  were  some  mutual  concessions 
between  the  two.  Dubhthach,  who  was 
probably  a  Druid,  renounced  his  magical  and 
idolatrous  practices,  and  Patrick  in  his  turn 
"  blessed  his  mouth  '*  (as  we  are  expressly  told 
in  the  Senehut  Mor)  when  he  uttered  secular 
judgments.  It  was  probably  with  St.  Patrick 
that  the  idea  arose  of  writing  down  the  Brehon 
laws,  or,  as  we  should  say,  of  codifying  them. 
We  must  remember  that  at  this  time  Theo- 
dosius  had  just  codified  the  Roman  law,  a 
precedent  which  would  be  present  in  the 
mind  of  St  Patrick.  In  fact,  from  this  time 
forward  we  nearly  always  find  that  the  con- 
version of  any  barbarous  people  to  Chris- 
tianity is  immediately  followed  by  some  sort 
of  cooifying  of  their  ancient  traditional  law. 
The  first  Saxon  code  is  that  of  Ethelbeit, 
King  of  Kent,  which  was  undertaken  by 
St.  Augustine.  Whatever  of  the  traditional 
law  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
doctrine  or  the  crown  law,  is  in  all  cases 
retained,  but  what  is  opposed  to  these  is  ex- 
punged. Thus,  in  the  introduction  to  the  first 
great  code  of  Brehon  laws,  the  Senchua  Mor 
(a.d.  438 — 441),  we  find  a  distinction  made 
between  the  '*  law  of  nature  "  and  the  "  law 
of  God."  The  latter  refers  to  the  laws 
which  came  with  the  revealed  religion  ;  the 
former  term  bears  reference  to  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  where  he  speaks  of  the  Gentiles 
«  doing  by  nature  the  works  of  the  law,"  and 
therefore  means  all  in  the  ancient  code  which 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  revealed  com- 
mandments. The  Senehut  Mor  is  said  to  have 
had  nine  authors,  or  co-operators,  in  its  con- 
struction, who  are  spoken  of  as  "the  nine 
pillars  of  the  Senchus  Mor.**  Three  were 
kings,  viz.,  Laeghaire,  Over-King  of  Ireland ; 
Core,  King  of  Cashel;  and  Dairi,  King  of 
Ulster.  Three  were  bishops  or  saints, 
namely,  Patrick,  Benen  (Benignii8),andCair- 
nech :  these  we  may  suppose  looked  after  the 
Christian  portion  of  the  code.  Finally,  we  have 
three  Brehons,  who  were,  of  course,  the  chief 
authors  of  the  law,  viz.,  Dubhthach  before 
mentioned,  assisted  by  Bossa  and  Ferghus. 
These  last  two  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
simply  as  "bards;**  but  as  we  have  before 
said,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  was  any 
distinct  line  oi  demarcation  between  the 
Brehon  and  the  bard. 

8m  Andnd  Lavt  of  Ir«t<ind  (Irish  Bolls 
Series):  E.  O'Curry,  Mannen ^  iK%  AncUni 
Irish;  Sir  H.  B.  MAine,  Early  HiMtory  oflntti- 
titfion..  [C.  F.  K.] 

Bremliery  Sn  Nicolas  (d.  1388],  was 
Xiord  Mayor  of  London  in  1377,  and  again 
from  1383  to  1385.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
royalist  party  in  the  city,  and  in  1387  was 
one  of  those  who  were  appealed  of  treason  by 


the  Lords  Appellant.  In  1388  he  was  im- 
peached by  Parliament,  sentenced  to  be  be- 
headed, and  shortly  afterwards  execated. 
[Appellant,  Lords.] 

Branneville,  The  Battlb  of  (Aug.  20, 

1119),  was  a  cavalry  skirmish  fought  during 

the  campaign  in  Normandy  between  Louis  II. 

of  France  and  Henry  I.,  and  arose  out  of  the 

support  given  by  the  former  to  William  Clito. 

The  French  were  united,  and  shortly  afterwards 

Louis  made  peace  and  abandoned  William. 

There  were  only  about  900  men  engaged  in 

this  combat,  and  not  more  than  three  were 

killed.    Both  kings  were  present  on  the  field. 

OrdtricuM  Vitdia,  zii.  854;   SUmondi,  Hut. 
du  Fran^aU,  v.  145. 

Brentford,  Patrick  Ruthvbn,  Earl  or 
(d.  1657),  after  having  served  in  many  foreign 
armies,  joined  the  Koyalist  troops,  and  was 
at  once  made  a  field-marshal  by  Charles  I. 
He  had  an  important  command  at  the  battle 
of  Edgehill,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Esx  1  of 
Lindesay  was  made  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Forces.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Forth, 
and  subsequently  Earl  of  Brentford,  by  the 
king,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  military 
ability.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury,  and  obliged  to 
resign  his  command,  being  succeeded  by 
Prince  Rupert.  Clarendon  remarks  that^ 
'*  both  by  reason  of  his  age  snd  his  extreme 
deafness  he  was  not  a  man  of  counsel  or 
words ;  hardly  conceived  what  was  proposed, 
and  as  confusedly  and  obscurely  delivered  his 
opinion." 

ClazeiidoD,  Si$t.  of  the  Rabdlum,  viii.  89,  &o. 

Brentford^  The  Battlb  op  (Nov.  12, 
1642),  was  fought  between  the  Royalists  under 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  Parhamentarians 
under  Denzil  Holies.  After  the  battle  of 
Edgehill  Charles  marched  towards  London, 
touching  Reading  and  other  places  on  the 
way.  At  Brentford  Rupert  encountered 
three  regiments  which  were  stationed  there, 
and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  forced  the  barri- 
cades they  had  erected,  and  occupied  the  town 
of  Brentford,  taking  fifteen  hunared  prisoners 
and  eleven  cannons.  The  Parliamentary  army 
being  subsequently  reinforced,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  from  Brentford,  and 
retired  into  winter  quarters  at  Oxford. 
ClareDdon,  Hut.  oftha  BthtUum,  vi.  135. 

Brest,  The  Expedition  aoaimbt  (1694), 
was  a  disastrous  failure.  The  J^glidi 
government  had  attempted  to  keep  the  desti* 
nation  of  the  expedition  secret,  but  it  had 
become  well  known  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. Information  had  been  treacherously 
conveyed  to  them  by  various  persons  in 
England,  among  others  by  Marlborough,  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  James  II.  on  the  subject. 
Thus  forewarned,  the  French  government 
sent  Vauban  to  put  the  defences  in  order. 
On  the  6th  of  June  the  fleet,  under  Berkeley, 
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-with  Talmash  in  commaDd  of  the  land  f  orceB, 
was  off  Cape  Finisterze.  It  was  proposed  to 
land  in.  Camaret  Bay.  Thd  Marquis  of 
Gaermarthen,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  entered  the  basin  to  reconnoitre,  and 
reported  the  defences  formidable.  But 
Berkeley  and  Talmash  thought  that  he  over- 
rated the  danger.  Next  day  Caermarthen, 
with  eight  ships,  was  followed  by  Talmash 
with  a  hundred  boats  full  of  soldiers.  A 
murderous  fire  from  the  batteries  swept  away 
the  men.  Talmash,  however,  imngining 
that  he  was  confronted  by  peasants,  refused 
to  retire,  and  fell  mortally  wounded  as  he 
attempted  to  land.  Ships  and  boats  hastily 
retired  from  the  bay,  but  not  without  the  loss 
of  four  hundred  sailors  and  seven  hundred  sol- 
diers. The  expedition  returned  ingloriously, 
after  attempting  to  blow  up  the  pier  at 
Dunkirk,  and  bombarding  Dieppe,  Havre, 
and  Calais. 

Lamdon  Qwtett*,  16M:  Banks.  Htal.  qf  Bng.; 
r,  Biat.  of  Eng, 


Bretigny,  The  Treaty  of  fMay  8, 1360), 
was  Goncluded  between  England  and  France 
after  the  continued  successes  of  Edward  III., 
while  the  French  king,  John,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  Poitiers,  remained  in  cap- 
tivity in  England.  The  protracted  negotia- 
tiona  were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  dreadful 
storm,  recorded  in  history,  whidi  was  inter- 
preted to  be  a  manifestation  of  Divine  wrath 
at  the  continuance  of  hostilities.  The  English 
renounoed  their  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
France,  as  well  as  to  Normandy,  Touraine, 
Maine,  and  Anion.  France  consented  to 
cede  €ki8Cony,  Uuienne,  Poitou,  and  their 
dependencies  and  outlying  districts;  and  in 
northern  France,  Calais,  Guisnes,  and  the 
ooonty  of  Ponthieu.  King  John  was  to  pay 
a  ransom  of  3,000,000  gold  crowns.  The 
question  of  Brittany  was  left  open.  The 
French  were  to  break  off  their  alliance  with 
the  Scots,  and  to  abstain  from  assisting  them 
against  the  English,  and  the  English  were  to 
give  no  further  aid  to  the  Flemings.  By  a 
separate  treaty,  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Navarre  were  to  be  reconciled. 

The  articles  are  in  Bjmer,  Fosdera,  vi.  819, 
SS2L  Sm  alaoFroissait,  209 ;  Envghton,  268—4 : 
Ungard,  Hisi.  of  Eng,,  UL  180. 


Lda.  A  title  of  supremacy  among 
the  early  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  Bede  {Mist. 
E<xU9,y  ii.  5)  gives  a  list  of  seven  kings  who 
had  ruled  over  the  English  south  of  the 
Hmnber.  The  first  four — ^Ella  of  Sussex, 
Ceawlin  of  Wossex,  Bedwald  of  East  Anglia, 
and  Ethelbert  of  Kent  —  could  have  had  no 
power  over  the  Northumbrians,  even  if  they 
all  really  possessed  the  influence  Bede  as- 
signs to  them.  But  the  last  three — ^Edwin, 
Oswald,  and  Oswy  —  were  Northumbrian 
kings,  and  therefore  their  "imperium"  or 
•<  ducatns,'*  according  to  Bede,  must  have  ex- 
tended over  all  South  Britain.     Oswald  is,  in 


fact,  called  by  Adamnan  {Vii.  8,  Cohimba), 
"Totius  Britannias   Imperator  ordinatus   a 
Deo,"  and  history  pi'oves  the  reality  of  their 
power.     The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle   («.  a. 
827),  when    enlarging    on    the    exploits  of 
Egbert,  quotes  Bede's  list,  and  adds  to  them 
Egbert,  saying,    **And  he   was  the   eighth 
kmg  that  was  Bretwalda.*'     West-Saxon  pre- 
judice probably  caused  the  chronicler  to  pass 
over  the  great  Mercians  of  the  eighth  century, 
of  whom  Ethelbald  claimed  to  be  "  King  of 
the  South  English,"  and  Ofia  *«  Bex  Anglorum  " 
[Cod.  IHp.y  i.   96,   162,   &c.),  while  Charles 
the   Oreat  called  the   latter  the   *' greatest 
of  the  kings  of  the  West."      Besides  this 
passage,    the    remarkable    word    Bretwalda 
occurs  elsewhere  only  in  a  bilingual  charter 
of  Athelstan  in  934  {Cod.  Lip,,  v.  218),  which 
describes  him  as  **  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Brytaenwalda    of    all  the   island" — in 
Latin,     **  Anglo-Saxonum   neo    non    totius 
Britanniie  Rex."    In  seeking  the  meaning  of 
this  rare  title  we  must  first  distinguish  between 
the  name  Bretwalda  and  the  fact  of  over- 
lordship.     Every  one  admits  the  successive 
hegemony    of    Northumbria,    Mercia,    and 
Wessex  over  English  and  British  alike.    But 
the  nature  of  this  supremacy,  and  the  relation 
of  the  Bretwaldadom  to  it,  have  been  much 
debated.    Rapin  started  a  theory  of  an  elec- 
tive sovereignty,  which  Turner  and  Lingard 
at  least  tacitly  accept,  and  which  Palgprave 
worked  out  to  new  consequences  in  his  Eng^ 
li»h  Commonwealth.     Palgrave  connects  the 
title  with  the  imperial  position  of  the  kings, 
as  inheritors  of  the  remains  of  Roman  Im- 
perialism that  still  survived  the  withdrawal 
of  the  legions.    The  Bretwalda  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Carausius,  the  predecessor  of  Edgar. 
He  illustrates  the  continuity  of  Roman  and 
British  influence  after  the  imglish  Conquest, 
and  the  all-pervading  fascination  of  Rome. 
"  Heptarchio   England  was  a  federal  monarchy 
under  an  elective  Bretwalda,  the  "  wielder  of 
Britain."    Out  of  this  office  grew  the  later 
English  kingship.    Athelstan,  the  last  Bret- 
walda, the  first "  King  of  the  English,"  marks 
the  contact  of  the  two  titles.    Against  this 
brilliant  but    unsupported    theory    Kemble 
(Saxons  in  England)  does  his  best  to  minimise 
both  fact  and  title.    The  word  is  not  "  ruler 
of  Britain,"  but  "wide  ruler"  (from,  bryten, 
broad ;  cf.  bryUneyning).    The  idea  of  elec- 
tion among  tiie  "  kites  and  crows,"  of  con- 
tinuity between  rival  races,  of  a  meeting  of 
Welsh  princes  to  transfer  to  Ella  the  '*  Em- 
pire of  Britain,"  is  quite  untenable.     How 
could  the  feeble  princes  of  the  south-east 
make  their  influence  felt  up  to  the  Humber  ? 
Hallam  {Middle  Agea,  ii.  352 — 9,  and  Arehao- 
logiay    vol.    xxxii.)    inclines,    though    with 
more  moderation,  to  a  similar  view.     Mr. 
Freeman  {Norm.  Cong.,  vol.  i.,  note  B)  leans 
to  "  an  intermediate  position  between  Kemble 
and   Palgrave."      He   accepts    the   title    as 
significant  of  a  substantial  hegemony,  but 
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rejects  Palgrave's  doctrine  of  Roman  in- 
fluence and  continuity.  The  Bretwaldadom  is 
of  "purely  English  growth."  Dr.  Stubbs 
{Const.  Hi$t,y  i.  162)  seems  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Freeman  in  a  view  that  certainly  best  ac- 
counts for  the  facts.  If  we  could  get  rid  of 
Ella  and  the  earlier  Bretwaldas,  there  would 
be  some  reason  for  connecting  the  triumph 
of  the  Northumbrians  over  Cadwallon,  and 
the  final  catastrophe  of  the  Britons,  with 
Edwin's  assumption  of  imperial  style  and 
emblems.  (See  Rhys'  Celtic  Britain,  p.  134, 
for  an  ingenious  recent  development  of  Pal- 
grave's  theory.)  But  there  is  no  evidence  for 
a  consistent  Uieory,  and  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  making  too  much  of  a  name  that 
occurs  only  twice  in  the  authorities. 

Besides  the  authorities  referred  to  in  the 
text,  oee  Freeman,  Vormam  C<m<ruMt,  L  542, 
note  B,  where  there  is  an  ezhaoBtiTe  state- 
ment of  all  that  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  a  complete  list  of  the  Tarious 
imperial  titles  assumed  by  earl  j  English  kings. 

[T.  F.  T.] 


%  William  (d,  1226),  was  em- 
ployed as  a  minister,  a  judge,  and  an  ambas- 
sador by  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  John,  and 
Henry  III.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  royal  prerogative  under  the  two  latter 
monarchs,  and  received  valuable  rewards  for 
his  services.  His  generosity  and  piety  are 
celebrated  by  most  of  the  chroniclers  of  these 
reigns. 

See  Matthew  Paris,  Ht«t.  Angler.,  ii.  123^  ill. 
353,  ftc. ;  Hoveden,  Ckron.,  iii.  16.  264,  fto. 


Bora  (or  Boroimhb)  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Kennedy,  King  of  Manster. 
His  first  warUke  exploits  were  performed 
tinder  the  banner  of  lus  brother,  the  King  of 
CasheL  After  his  brother's  assassination, 
he  became  King  of  Munster,  and  as  such  com- 

SiUed  the  Danes  of  Dublin  to  pay  tribute, 
e  was  engaged  in  a  long  and  finally  success- 
ful war  against  Malachy,  the  King  of  Tara, 
and  his  nominal  overlord.  In  the  end  he  was 
acknowledged  as  lord  even  by  the  O'Neils,  and 
Malachy,  their  chief,  followed  in  his  train  as 
an  under-king.  The  whole  island  had  now 
submitted  to  him,  but  the  Danes  made  an  effort 
to  re-establish  their  supremacy.  Leinster 
joined  the  Ostmen,  but  they  wore  overthrown 
Dy  Brian  in  twenty-five  battles  and  finally  at 
Clontarf  (1014).  Brian,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  eighty-three  years  of  agpe,  did  not  com- 
mand in  person,  but  remained  in  his  tent, 
where,  after  the  victory  had  been  won,  he 
was  killed.  Tradition  makes  Armagh  his 
burial-place.  Brian  Boru  must  be  regarded 
as  the  popular  hero  of  early  Irish  history,  and 
the  stories  told  about  his  reign  led  to  its  being 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  golden  age.  The  O'Briens 
and  many  other  distinguished  Irish  families 
claim  him  as  their  ancestor. 

Ritual*   of  Jnu/all;  ^ioiXa  Saga;  0*C!onnor, 
fifr.  Hibern.  Script.  Vet. 


Bribery,  (l)  Indihbct  Bbibb&y,  by  the 
bestowal  ot  titles  and  offices  and  the  like,  haa 
at  some  periods  of  our  history  been  frequently 
employed  by  the  crown  and  by  its  ministers. 
The  practice  became  very  common  under  the 
later  Stuarts,  and  under  William  III.  the 
abuse  had  become  so  great  that  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  1701,  it  was  enacted  that  no 
person  holding  an  office  under,  or  receiving  a 
pension  from,  the  crown,  should  be  eligible 
for  election  as  a  member  of  Parliament.  This 
Act  was  speedily  repealed  in  favour  of  one 
which  reucUo:^  the  holders  of  any  new  office 
created  after  Oct.  the  2dth,  1706,  incapable 
of  sitting  in  the  House,  as  well  as  persons 
who  were  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the 
crown  during  pleasure,  and  which  further 
obliged  members  to  vacate  their  seats  on 
accepting  any  of  the  existing  offices,  though 
they  might  be  immediately  re-elected,  iix 
1742  another  Act  was  passed  against  place^ 
men;  and  in  1782  government  contractors 
were  prohibited  from  sitting  in  the  House. 
After  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiatra- 
tion,  the  practice  of  bestowing  places  as  a 
bribe  to  members  gradually  became  much  less 
common,  and  almost  ceased  after  the  Reform 
Bill;  though  a  cei-tain  amount  of  this  in- 
direct  form  of  bribery  is  perhaps  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  our  parliamentary  system, 
which  places  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the 
leaders  of  the  successful  party.      [Pensions.] 

(2)  DiRBCT  Bbjbbht  by  sums  of  money 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes : — 

(i.)  Bribery  of  Members  of  Parliament  by  the 
Crown  or  its  Ministers  was  largely  employed 
during  the  age  of  Charles  11.,  when  the  king 
himself  took  the  money  of  France,  and  partly 
employed  it  in  bribing  members.  Instances 
had,  however,  occurred  under  James  I.,  and 
we  are  told  that  Richard  II.  occasionally  used 
"gifts**  to  secure  the  passing  of  unpopular 
measures  through  the  House  ol  Commonsw 
William  III.  found  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  same  means  of  propitiating 
obstinate  members;  and  under  Oeorge  II. 
(especially  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole)  bribery  was  "  reduced  to  an 
organised  system."  Under  George  III.,  Lord 
Bute  frequently  bribed  those  whose  votes 
he  wished  to  secure.  In  regard  to  the  peace 
of  1 762,  Horace  Walpole  says  :  <*  A  shop  was 
publicly  opened  at  the  Pay  Office,  whither  the 
members  nocked,  and  received  the  wages  of 
their  venality  in  bank-bills,  even  to  so  low  a 
sum  as  £200  for  their  votes  on  the  treaty, 
£25,000,  as  Martin,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
afterwards  owned,  were  issued  in  one  morn- 
ing, and  in  a  single  fortnight  a  vast  majority 
was  purchased  to  approve  the  peace.**  In  1763 
Lord  Saye  and  Sele  returned  Mr.  Grenville  a 
bribe  of  £300,  saying  that  **  a  free  hbrae 
wanted  no  spur.**  The  practice  continued 
under  Lord  North,  but  gradually  died  out 
under  the  powerful  and  popular  administration 
of  Mr.  Pitt.     The  union  with  England  in 
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1800  waBf  however,  passed  through  the  Irish 
Parliaxneut  by  the  systematic  bribery  of  the 
Opposition  members,  carried  out  on  an  enor- 
mous scale. 

(ii.)  Bribery  of  Judges  mnd  MmUter*  was, 
eren  in  early  times,  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
one  or  more  of  the  judges  corrupt.  In  1401 
a  statute  was  passed,  to  the  e£ect  that  all 
judges,  officers,  and  ministers  of  the  king 
convicted  of  bribery  shall  forfeit  treble  the 
bribe,  be  punished  at  the  king*s  will,  and  be 
discharged  from  the  king's  service,  whilst  the 
person  who  offered  the  bribe  was  held  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour.  Under  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts  judicial  bribery  was  common^  the 
best-known  instance  being  that  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon,  who,  in  1621,  was  found 
g^lty  on  his  own  confession  of  having  re- 
ceived extensive  bribes,  and  was  heavily 
fined,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  degraded.  There 
are,  however,  many  other  instances  of  judges 
being  removed  for  corruption.  Judicial  and 
ministerial  bribery  has,  however,  been  prac- 
tically unknown  smce  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

(iii.)  Bribery  eonneeUd  with  Elections,  The 
first  instance  of  a  penalty  inflicted  for  bribery 
in  elections  was  in  1571,  when  a  fine  was 
imposed  on  the  borough  of  Wcstbury  for  re- 
ceiving a  bribe  of  four  pounds  for  the  election 
of  Thomas  Long  as  their  member,  "  being  a 
very  simple  man,  and  of  small  capacity  to 
serve  in  that  place,*'  though  Long  himself 
was  not  expell^  from  the  House.  Under  the 
Stuarts  the  practice  of  purchasing  votes  con- 
tinued, and  bad  become  quite  common  by  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  In  1696  an  attempt 
was  made  to  pass  a  statute,  which  subse- 
quently became  law  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  to 
impose  a  property  qualification  of  £600  a  year 
from  land  on  county  members,  and  £300  a 
year  on  borough  members,  in  order  to  check 
the  system  by  which  men  who  had  made 
money  in  trade  or  otherwise,  used  to  buy 
seats  in  places  with  which  they  had  absolutely 
no  connection.  Ten  years  before  this,  how- 
ever, the  first  Bribery  Act  had  been  passed, 
though  bribery  had  even  then  been  recognised 
as  an  offence  by  the  common  law,  and  had 
been  condemned  by  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  increase  of  corruption 
under  George  II.  led  to  an  Act  in  1729  in- 
flicting severe  penalties  on  persons  receiving 
bribes ;  but  it  seems  to  have  had  little  effect, 
and  in  1762  another  Act  was  passed  inflicting 
pecuniary  penalties  for  briber^-.  There  were 
two  methods  by  which  candidates  might  pur- 
chase a  seat :  they  could  either  buy  the 
borough  outright  from  the  corporation  or 
proprietor,  or,  if  the  electors  happened  to  be 
mdependent,  they  could  buy  individual  votes. 
Examples  of  the  first  method  are  by  no  means 
vncommon.  In  1767  the  mayor  and  oorpora- 
tion  of  Oxford  offered  to  return  their  sitting 
members,  Sir  Thomas  Stapylton  and  Mr.  Lee, 
at  the  next  election  for  £667.    The  offer  was 


refused,  and  some  of  the  aldermen  were  sent 
to  Newgate,  but  subsiequently  discharged, 
after  having  been  reprimanded  on  their  knees 
by  the  SSpei&er.  The  borough  of  Ludgershall 
was  sold  for  £9,000;  and,  says  Sir  Erskine 
3iay,  *'it  was  notorious  at  the  time  that 
agents,  or  *  borough-brokers,'  were  commis- 
sioned by  some  of  the  smaller  boroughs  to 
offer  them  to  the  highest  bidder."  Bribery 
of  individual  electors  also  prevailed  to  a  large 
extent,  prices  generally  ranging  from  twenty 
guineas  to  one  guinea  a  vote ;  though  it  is 
said  that  the  electors  of  Grampound  on  one 
occasion  received  £300  a-piece.  In  1768, 
1782,  and  1786  attempts  were  ineffectually 
made  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  bills  to 
restrain  corruption;  and  it  was  not  until 
1809  that  a  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Curwen  to  prevent  the  obtaining  of  seats  by 
bribery,  and  actually  passed.  Heavy  penal- 
ties were  imposed  by  it  on  corrupt  agreements 
for  the  return  of  members ;  and  in  the  case 
of  persons  returned  by  bribery  or  corruption, 
it  enjoined  the  forfeiture  of  their  seats,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  effectual. 
The  Reform  Act  of  1832  made  no  distinct 
prorision  for  the  restraint  of  bribery,  which 
continued  to  be  practised  more  or  less  openly, 
in  many  cases  leading  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  boroughs.  In  1841  a  new  Bribery  Act 
was  passed  extending  the  powers  of  election 
committees.  In  1852  an  Act  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  royal  commissioDers  to 
inquire  into  cases  of  corruption;  and  two 
years  later  the  offer  or  acceptance  of  a  bribe 
was  rendered  a  misdemeanour,  which  might 
be  punished  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  for- 
feiture of  franchise;  by  this  Act  also  the 
accounts  of  election  expenses  were  to  be  pub- 
lished. In  1858  another  Act  permitted  the 
conveyance  of  voters  to  the  poll,  though  no 
money  was  to  be  g^ven  to  the  voters  them- 
selves for  the  purpose.  In  1883  an  Act,  called 
the  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Act,  was 
passed  to  prevent  bribery,  and  limit  the 
expenses  of  elections.  Stringent  penalties 
against  corruption  are  enacted  in  it.  A  can- 
didate found  guilty  of  bribery  is  incapaci- 
tated for  sitting  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  or 
voting  at  an  election  for  seven  years.  Persons 
convicted  of  bribery,  or  "undue  influence," 
are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  year,  and 
•a  fine  of  £200.  The  practice  of  conveying 
voters  to  the  poll  is  rendered  illegal.  Sinoe 
the  year  1868,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
resigned  its  privilege  of  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  controverted  elections, 
the  mode  of  questioning  the  validity  of 
an  election  is  to  present  a  petition  against 
it.     This  petition  is  tried  before  one  of  the 

{'udges  of  the  superior  courts  of  common 
aw.  The  judge  certifies  the  result  of  the 
trial  to  the  Speaker,  and  at  the  same  time 
reports  any  violations  of  the  law  relating  to  cor^ 
mpt  practices  which  have  been  proved  before 
him.    Hie  House  thereupon  takes  the  requisite 
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action  on  hia  certificate  and  report.    [£lbc- 

TIONS.] 

Broom.  Coiwt.  Lato;  BirT.  E.  May,  Const. 
HUt.;  Walpole,  Memoir*;  Macaolay.  Hi$t.  of 
Bng. ;  Mahon,  Hitt.  of  Eng. ;  Moiesworth,  Hut. 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  [F.  S.  P.] 

Bridgemaiiv  Sir  Orlando  {b.  1609,  d, 
1674),  was  the  son  of  a  Bishop  of  Chester, 
and  was  returned  as  member  for  Wigan  to  the 
Long  Parliament  in  1650.  He  took  part  with 
the  King,  and  in  1644  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Oxford  Parliament.  In  1645  he 
was  one  of  the  king's  commissioners  at  the 
Treaty  of  Uxbridge.  During  the  Common- 
wealth he  lived  in  retirement,  and  devoted 
himself  to  conveyancing.  Bridgeman  and 
Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer  are  credited  with  the 
invention  of  an  important  legal  expedient 
during  this  period.  "  This  was  the  notable 
contrivance  of '  trustees  to  preserve  contingent 
remainders,*  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  protected  the  interests  of  tenants  in  tail 
against  the  risk  of  being  defeated  by  the 
wrongful  act  of  preceding  Ufe  tenants.  From 
this  epoch  must  be  dated  the  modem  type 
of  settlement.**  On  the  Restoration  he 
was  appointed  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  very  shortly  afterwards  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  presided 
at  the  trial  of  the  regicides.  In  1667  he  was 
made  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
held  it  till  1672.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  Henry, 
was  created  Lord  Bradford. 

Brodriok,  Englieh  Land,  p.  58. 

Bridge  of  Dee*  Thb  Apfaibof  (1639),  is 

the  name  given  to  the  forcing  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Dee  by  Montrose  and  the  Cove- 
nanters. The  bridge  was  gained  by  its  de- 
fenders being  drawn  off  by  a  stratagem,  and 
access  was  thus  obtained  to  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen. In  Sept.,  1644,  Montrose,  this  time  on 
the  Royalist  side,  again  fought  a  successful 
engagement  at  the  bridge  of  Dee. 

Bridge  Street  Qaag  (1820).   A  nick. 

name  bestowed  on  the  **  Constitutional  Asso- 
ciation '*  formed  for  the  suppression  of  sedi- 
tious, libellous,  and  blasphemous  literature, 
which  made  itself  very  unpopular  by  its 
activity  in  instituting  prosecutions  against 
newspapers  and  other  publications. 

Bridgewater.  An  ancient  town  in 
Somersetshire  on  the  River  Parret,  and  said  to 
derive  its  name  (Burgh- Walter)  from  a  Walter 
of  Douay,  to  whom  the  manor  was  granted  at 
the  Conquest.  A  fine  castle  was  built  here  in 
Henry  II.'s  reign  by  William  de  Briwere.  The 
town  was  taken  by  the  Royalists  in  1643,  but 
in  July,  1646,  it  was  captured  by  Fairfax.  By 
this  capture  the  Parliamentarians  secured  a 
line  of  forts  extending  from  sea  to  sea  which 
blocked  up  and  practically  isolated  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.  Bridgewater  was  one  of  the 
places  that  declared  for  Monmouth,  and  it 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  this  town  that  he 
met  with  his  overthrow  at  Sedgemoor.    The 


borougli  of  Bridgewater  was  disfranchifled  in 
1870. 

Bridlin^rton,  John  of  {d.  1379),  a  ref^n- 
lar  canon  livmg  in  the  diocese  of  York,  was  the 
author  of  a  curious  poetical  retrospect  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.',  "  compiled,*'  says  Mr. 
Wright,  '*in  a  form  which  is  by  no  means 
unknown  in  modem  literature — namely,  that 
of  a  supposed  old  text,  and  of  a  recent  com- 
mentary.** It  has  been  printed  in  vol.  i.  of 
Ml-.  Wright*s  Politieal  Foema  atid  Songs  (Rolls 
Series,  1859). 

Bridport,  Alexandeb  Hood,  Ist  Vis- 
count (f  1726,  d.  1814),  entered  the  navy, 
became  a  lieutenant  in  1746,  and  post-captain 
in  1756.  In  1758  he  served  under  Admiral 
Saunders  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  under 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  in  the  Channel.  In 
1766  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  Green- 
wich Hospital.  In  1778,  he  took  an  active 
share  in  the  engagement  off  Ushant.  In 
Sept.,  1780,  he  was  appointed  Rear- Admiral 
of  the  White,  and  m  1782  commanded 
the  centre  squadron  of  the  fleet  sent  out 
under  Lord  Howe  to  relieve  Gibraltar. 
On  Feb.  1,  1793,  he  became  Vice- Admiral 
of  the  Red;  and  on  the  very  next  day 
France  declared  war.  On  the  Ist  of  June. 
1794,  the  division  of  the  Channel  fleet 
conmianded  by  Lord  Howe  attacked  and 
utterly  defeated  the  French  fleet  off  the 
Hydres  Islands.  In  this  action  Hood  played 
a  conspicuous  part,  and  in  the  following 
August  he  was  created  Baron  Bridport,  in 
the  Irish  Peerage.  In  the  following  June, 
having  succeeded  Lord  Howe  in  the  command 
of  the  Channel  fleet,  he  sailed  with  fourteen 
ships  from  Spithead  to  cruise  off  the  French 
coast,  and  chased  a  French  fleet  into 
Port  L'Orient.  During  his  tenure  of  com- 
mand in  the  Channel  occurred  the  mutiny 
of  the  fleet,  which  cannot,  however,  be  in 
any  way  attributed  to  his  conduct.  On 
the  contrary,  the  men  disavowed  all  intention 
of  giving  personal  offence  to  the  admiral,  and 
called  him  their  father  and  friend.  At  length, 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  Lord  Brid- 
port and  Lord  Howe,  and  the  tact  and 
prudence  displayed  by  both,  the  men  were 
Drought  back  to  their  allegiance,  and  again 
sailed,  in  1799,  under  Lord  Bridport  in  pur- 
suit of  the  French  fleet,  which  this  time 
eluded  them  and  escaped  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. On  resigning  his  command  he  be- 
came general  of  marines,  and  in  1801  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  viscount.  He  lived  on 
for  thirteen  years,  chiefly  in  retirement. 

Allen,  JVaval  Battles;   James,  ITaval  Uiai,; 
liodge,  Foriraiit. 


I,  Church,  were  letters  addressed 
by  the  sovereign  to  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  clergy,  empowering  them  to  raise  volun- 
tary contributions  for  building  churches,  and 
for'  charitable  purposes  generally.  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  issued  before  the 
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Eteformatton,  and  may  possibly  be  derived 
from  the  brie£i  given  by  the  papal  court  to 
mendicant  frian,  empowering  them  to  collect 
ronthbutions.  The  granting  of  briefd  appears 
to  hxve  led  to  great  abuses.  It  was  regulated 
by  Anne,  cap.  14,  and  practically  abolished 
by  9  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  42,  though  briefs  have 
\Kfn  issued  for  special  purposes  since  the 
dite  of  the  latter  statute. 

Brie&,  Papal.    [Bclls  ;  Papacy.] 

Briffftates,  The,  were  a  powerful  tribe, 
or  confeileracy  of  tribes,  of  ancient  Britain. 
ThiT  occupied  the  whole  of  the  northern  and 
iiorth.W(*8tem  part  of  Southern  Britain,  as  far 
44th«'  Firth  of  Foith  and  Clyde,  and  appear 
to  hare  been  driven  northward  from  their 
ori^nal  soathem  possessions  by  later  colo- 
nists. According  to  the  view  of  some  authori- 
ng^, they  were  descendants  of  the  earlier 
'n->ti-Celtic]  inhabitants  of  the  island.    They 
v«To,  at  any  rate,  among  the  rudest  and 
i  nest  of  the  British  tribes.    Cartismandua, 
the  queen  of  one  of  the  Brigantian  tribes, 
«i9  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  delivered 
(kractacas  to  them  when  he  sought  refuge  in 
ber  kingdom.     But  the  nation  was  weakened 
by  a  civil  war,  which  broke  out  between 
Cutisnandua  and   her  husband,  Venuaius; 
and  after  being  defeated  by  Cerealis  in  69, 
vas  sabdaedf  after  some  difficult  campaigns, 
by  Africola.    There  was  a  tribe  of  Bngantes 

l-f-fisibly  a  colony  from  Britain)  which  occu- 

fitd  the  present  county  of  Wexford,  in  Ire- 

kod. 

Taeitas,  AffrieoZa.  22,  Ac. ;  Elton,  (higvM  of 
Xm.  Hiat. ;  Skene.  CAtic  Seotland,  i.  71 ;  Wright, 
Cdtf  Romakf  and  Saxon, 

Brighaoif  Tub  Goktbrvncb  of   (July, 

1290\  was  a  meeting  held  by  the  Scotch  estates, 

D*ar  Berwick,  to  decide  about  the  marriage 

of  tb<»  Maid  of  Norway  and  Prince  Bldward  of 

K&eiand.    A  treaty  was  made,  and  accepted 

br  Edward,  providing  that  the  rights  and 

liberties  of  Scotland  should  continue  unvio- 

^^;  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should 

"ottin  SHparate  from  England,  divided  by  its 

(fop^r  boundaries ;  and  that  no  parliament 

*i*  to  be  held  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Scot- 

^  to  discuss  matters  respecting  that  king- 

^.  and  other  points  favourable  to  Scotland. 

^'n  Bilinl  obtaining  the  crown  of  Scotland 

frwn  Riward,  the  English  king  required  as  a 

(Edition  of  its  bestowal  the  renunciation  of 

tbeTrwtyof  Brigham. 

Bymer.  Fced^ra,  i.  735-8. 

Bright,  John  {b.  1811),  the  son  of  Jacob 
Bri^t,of  Greenbank,  near  Rochdale,  took  an 
««tive  part  in  the  Reform  agitation  of  1831—2, 
wd  became,  in  IS39,  one  of  the  earliest  mem- 
ww  of  the  Anti-Com  Law  League.  In  April, 
|^<3,  he  unsuccessfully  conteeted  the  city  of 
P^bam,  for  which,  however,  he  was  returned 
m  Jaly  following ;  and  he  continued  to  sit 
■w  Dtirham  till  1847*  when  he  was  returned 


for  Manchester.    He  made  his  maiden  speech 
in  Parliament  on  Mr.  Ewart's   motion   for 
extending  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  Aug. 
7,  1843.      During  the   interval  between  his 
election  for  Manchester  and  the  accession  of 
the    first   Derby    ministry    to    power,    Mr. 
Bright's  activity  in  Parliament  and  on  the 
platform  was  varied  and  continuous.    In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  proposed  to  apply  the 
remedy  of  Free  Trade  in  land  to  the  state  of 
things  which  produced  the  Irish  famine.    He 
appealed  unsuccessfully  for  the  despatch  of  a 
royal  commission  to  investigate  the  state  of 
India ;  and  in  1849  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  members  of  the  celebrated  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  official 
salaries.     In  the  Legislature  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces,   especially    at    Manchester,    he    co- 
operated earnestly  with  Mr.  Cobdcn  in  his 
attempts  to  obtain  financial  reform,  with  a 
view    to   the    reduction  of   the   naval   and 
military  establishments.     Ho  also  denounced 
the   Russian   War  with  great   energy,  and 
at    the    general    election    that    ensued,    he 
was   rejected    by    Manchester,     but    in    a 
few  months  was  invited  to  fill  a  vacancy 
at  Birmingham.     In  1868  ho  accepted  office 
under  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  President  of    the 
Board  of  Trade,  but   was  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  retire  from  office  in  Dec,  1870.    On 
his  recovery,   he  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy   of   Lancaster,  which  office  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  the  downfall  of  the  Liberal 
GoYemment  in  1874.     On  the  return  of  the 
Liberals  to  power,  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
1880,  Mr.   Bright  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.     He  resigned  in  July 
17,  1882,  owing  to  a  difPerence  of  opinion 
with    his    colleagues  as  to   their  Egyptian 
policy. 

J.  Morlej,  Lif«  of  Cdbden.  1^81 ;  W.  Bobert- 
■on,  I4/«  and  Txnut  of  John  Bright,  1883. 

Brihtwald  (&.  cirea  660,  d.  731),  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (692 — 731),  belonged  to 
the  royal  house  of  Mcrcia.  During  his  arch- 
bishopric, the  much-vexed  question  of  the 
celebration  of  Easter  was  settled  by  almost 
all  the  British  bishops  adopting  the  Roman 
practice.  This  period  also  saw  the  beginning 
of  missionary  enterprise  abroad,  and  the 
English  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
their  heathen  kinsmen  in  Germany. 

Bede,  Hut.  Ecdc:  ;  Hook,  Livu  of  the  Arch- 
hUhopt. 

Brihiiegay  The  Battlb  of  (1710),  was  a 
great  defeat  sustained  by  the  English  arms 
during  the  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain. 
General  Stanhope,  with  Staremherp,  his 
Austrian  colleague,  had  occupied  Madrid,  but 
it  was  found  impossible  to  hold  the  city. 
They  therefore  retreated  into  Catn  Ionia, 
marohing  in  two  parallel  armies.  The  French 
commander,  the  Duke  of  Vend6me,  pursued 
with   remarkable    rapidity.     Stanhope    was 
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surprised  and  surrounded  at  Brihuega.  The 
walls  of  the  town  were  battered  with  cannon, 
and  a  mine  sprung  under  one  of  the  gates. 
T^e  English  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  until  their 
powder  was  consumed,  and  then  fought  on 
with  the  bayonet  against  terrible  odds.  At 
length  the  British  general  saw  that  further 
resistance  could  produce  only  a  useless 
slaughter  of  his  troops.  He  concluded  a 
capitulation  by  which  the  remnant  of  his 
army,  600  in  number,  surrendered  themselves 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Scarcely  was  it  signed 
when  Staremberg  appeared.  His  slowness 
had  ruined  his  cause ;  but  the  battle  that 
ensued,  called  that  of  Villa  Yiciosa,  was  ad- 
mirably contested,  when  night  put  an  end  to 
it.  Staremberg  remained  master  of  the  field, 
but  all  the  fruits  of  the  battle  remained  with 
Venddme.  The  Austrian  general  spiked  his 
cannon,  and,  with  a  sorry  remnant  of  his 
army,  consisting  of  7,000,  took  refuge  in 
Barcelona. 

Stanhope,  Hid.  o/Rsign  of  Qimmi  Ann«t  454. 

BriflbaiiOt  the  capital  of  Queensland, 
was  founded  as  a  penal  settlement  in  1825, 
and  named  after  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  1822—26. 
It  formed  part  of  New  South  Wales  till 
1869.  The  penal  establishment  was  abolished 
in  1842. 

Bristol  has  from  an  early  period  ranked 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  English 
towns.  Until  the  rise  of  Liveri>ool  and  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  North,  it  was  the 
second  city  in  the  kingdom.  The  castle  was 
granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Robert  Fitz- 
hamon,  from  whom  it  passed  by  marriage  to 
Eobert  of  Gloucester,  natural  sou  of  Henry  I. 
Robert  of  Normandy  was  for  a  time  im- 
prisoned here.  In  Bristol  Castle  Stephen 
was  imprisoned  by  the  partisans  of  Matilda 
in  1141,  and  sixty  years  later  the  ill-fated 
Eleanor  of  Brittany  was  incarcerated  at 
Bristol  by  her  uncle  John,  who  was  afraid 
that  her  claims  to  the  throne  might  be  put 
forward  by  his  opponents.  In  1399  Henry 
of  Lancaster  took  the  town,  and  put  to  death 
many  of  the  adherents  of  Richard  II.  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  was  bom  at  Bristol,  and  sailed 
from  that  port  on  his  famous  voyage,  and  in 
1609  a  colony  of  settlers  from  Bristol  were 
the  first  to  establish  themselves  in  New- 
foundland. Bristol  was  made  the  seat  of 
one  of  Henry  VIII. *s  new  bishoprics.  The 
town  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  the.  beginning  of  the  Gneat  Rebellion 
Bristol  declared  for  the  Parliament,,  and 
received  a  garrison  under  the  command  of 
Nathaniel  Fiennes.  In  July,  1643,  the 
Royalist  successes  in  the  west  made  the 
possession  of  Bristol  still  more  important, 
as  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  and 
Prince  Rupert  was  sent  to  besiege  it.  After 
a  very  brief  attack,  Fiennes  determined  to 


capitulate,  and  Rupert  o0ered  such  good 
terms  that  a  large  number  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary troops  took  service  in  his  army.  Bristol 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Royalists 
till  September,  1646,  when  Rupert,  who  was 
in  coDunand  of  the  town,  surrendered  it  in 
almost  as  unaccountable  a  manner  as  Fiennes 
had  done  two  years  before.  In  1656  Bristol 
Castle  was  destroyed  by  the  government. 
In  1686  it  was  the  one  town  in  Somerset 
that  refused  to  receive  Monmouth.  In  J  716 
serious  riots  broke  out  here  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  accession  of  George  I.  Violent 
riots  also  occurred  in  1 793  in  opposition  to  an 
unpopular  bridge-toll,  and  many  persons  lost 
their  lives  before  they  were  suppressed  ;  and 
great  rioting  took  place  in  1831  [Bristol 
Riots]  in  connection  with  the  Reform  Bill .  The 
church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  one  of  the  finest 
in  England,  was  in  great  part  built  by  Wil- 
liam Canny nge,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Bristol,  in  the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Seyer,  M0m&ir$  o/Bmtol.  1821 ;  Evaaa,  Chromo- 
logical  Hi9t.  of  BrUM,  1824. 

Bristol,  John  Diobt,  1st  Kahl  op 
(^b.  1680,  d,  1663).  He  was  bom  at  ColeshilU 
in  Warwickshire,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Sir  George  Digby,  knight,  and  of  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Sir  A.  Hevengham  of  Norfolk. 
In  March,  1606,  he  was  knighted  by  James  L 
In  1611,  and  again  in  1614,  he  went  as  ambas- 
sador to  Spain.  In  1616  James  conferred  on 
him  the  manor  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorset.  In 
1617  Digby  went  for  the  third  time  to  Madrid 
with  the  special  mission  of  reviving  negotia- 
tions, commenced  during  his  former  embassies, 
for  a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and 
the  Infanta  Maria.  On  his  return  in  1618  he 
was  made  a  peer  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Digby  of  Sherborne.  In  1621  Digby  went 
first  to  Brussels  and  afterwards  to  Vienna,  in 
order  to  prevail  on  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  to 
restore  the  Palatinate  to  James's  son-in-law, 
Frederic.  Digby  strove  to  negotiate  peace  on 
the  basis  that  the  Einperor  should  restore  the 
Palatinate,  and  that  Frederic  in  return  should 
renounce  the  title  of  King  of  Bohemia  and 
abandon  the  right  of  private  war  within  the 
Empire.  But  his  efforts  were  unavailing. 
If  Digby's  policy  was  to  succeed,  it  was 
necessary  that  James  should  be  able,  in  case 
of  need,  to  draw  the  sword.  James,  by  his 
angry  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1621, 
shattered  the  policy  of  his  ambassador.  In 
1622  Digby  again  went  to  Spain  in  order  to 
conclude  the  marriage  treaty  and  obtain  the 
restoration  of  the  Palatinate  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Philip  IV.  He  thought  that,  ia 
return  for  some  modification  in  the  treatment 
of  English  Catholics,  Spain  would  sappori  a 
compromise  in  Gtennany.  But  in  this  ha  was 
mistaken,  since  the  Spcmiards  were  aiming  at 
no  less  tiian  the  conversion  of  the  Eng'lish 
nation  to  tho  Catholic  faith.  In  1622  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Bristol     The  visit  of  Chariea 
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and  Backmgham  to  Spain  in  1623  resulted 
in  the  breaking  off  of  the  negotiation  and 
the  recall  of  BristoL  On  his  return  Bristol 
was  ordered  to  remain  in  confinement  at  his 
own  house,  because  he  refused  to  admit  that 
be  had  been  at  fault  and  to  make  apologies  to 
Buckingham.  In  1626  he  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  brought  accusations 
against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Charles, 
to  defend  his  favourite,  retaliated  by  ac- 
eosing  Bristol  of  high  treason.  In  1628  Bristol 
opposed  the  king's  first  answer  to  the  Peti- 
tion of  Bight  When  Btrafford  was  im- 
peached, Bristol  sought  to  save  his  life  while 
incapacttating  him  trom  holding  ofiice.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  the 
king's  aide.  At  its  close  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  Jan.  16,  1653. 

A  f«w  of  Briitol'B  Despatches  are  printed  in 
ib»  Appeiuliz  to  the  CfarmuUm  StaU  Popart, 
voL  i.  ror  his  defence  of  his  conduct  in  Spain, 
aee  the  CamAen  Mucellany,  roL  Ti. :  for  his  own 
hnpeadunent,  and  the  efaaiges  that  he  made 
a^rast  Boefcinghatn,  ParliamnUarp  History, 
▼oL  vii. :  for  a  feneral  sooonnt  of  his  political 
career.  8.  B.  Qardiner,  HiaL  ^  JSimland,  iA»— 

/•«.  [B.  M.  G.] 


L,  Gborob  Diobt,  2nd  £!arl  or  (6. 
1612,  <f.  1677),  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  preced- 
ing. He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  sat  for 
Dorsetshire  both  in  the  Short  and  the  Long 
Parliaments.  He  at  first  joined  the  Oppo- 
■ition,  and  was  one  of  the  managers  of 
Strafford's  impeachment,  but  soon  went  over 
to  the  king,  and  voted  against  the  Bill  of 
Attainder  which  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
KaH  brought  in  against  Strafford.  He  re- 
ceived a  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of 
Lorda  as  Baron  Bigby,  and  became  one  of  the 
king's  confidential  advisers.  He  was  one  of 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  scheme  for  the 
arreat  of  the  Five  Members,  after  the  failure 
of  which  he  was  impeachod  by  the  Commons 
and  fled  to  Holland.  On  his  return  he  was 
captured  and  imprisoned  at  Hull,  under  the 
care  <A  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  connived  at 
his  escape.  He  joined  the  king,  and  took 
part  in  most  of  the  important  battles  of  the 
Civil  War,  till,  quarrelling  with  Prince 
Ropert,  he  threw  up  his  command.  At  the 
oondosion  of  the  war  he  fled  to  France, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of 
the  Fronde;  but,  having  formed  a  foolish 
idea  of  supplanting  Masarin  and  becoming 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  he  was  obliged  to 
escape  to  the  Ketherlands.  On  the  Restora- 
tion he  returned  to  England,  but  bis  fliA:hty 
uid  untrustworthy  character  prevented  his 
being  appointed  to  any  office.  In  1663  he 
brougl^  a  charge  of  high  treason  against 
Clarendon,  whidi  was,  however,  rejected  bv 
the  HoBse  of  Lords,  and  after  that  he  took 
no  part  in  public  affaira.  He  was  a  man  of 
undonbied  ability,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
orators  of  his  time,  but  unstable  and  head- 
strong to  the  last  degree. 

Clarendon,  Htti.  of  th«  JMslU'on,  and  Lt/«; 
Lodge.  /'orfraiU. 


Brifltolf  Frbdb&ick  Augustus  Hbbvby, 
Eakl  op  {^d,  1803),  and  Bishop  of  Derry,  was 
an  eccentric  nobleman  who  affected  to  adopt 
the  character  of  a  prelate  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  raised  three  regiments  of  Volunteers, 
which  were  commanded  by  his  nephew.  At  the 
se<K>nd  Dungannon  Convention  he  was  one 
of  the  leaders.  In  1784  he  entered  Dublin 
in  almost  royal  state,  and  expected  to  be 
chosen  president  of  the  Convention  there,  but 
he  had  identified  himself  too  much  with  the 
more  extreme  party,  and  was  disappointedi 
Whea  the  Convention  dispersed,  he  went  to 
Ulster  and  made  inflammatory  speeches,  so 
that  at  one  time  his  arrest  was  contemplated. 
The  earl  was  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, Reform,  and  separation  from  England. 

Bristol  Biots  (Oct.  29,  1831)  were  a 
series  of  outbreaks  produced  by  the  popular 
ioxiignation  which  resulted  from  the  rejection 
of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  public  entry  into  Bris- 
tol of  the  recorder.  Sir  Charles  Wetberell,  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  Bill,  a  mob  which  seems 
never  to  have  greatly  exceeded  a  few  hundred 
persons,  took  possession  of  the  principal 
streets,  broke  into  the  town>hall,  ana  set  fire 
to  several  houses.  For  two  days,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  magistrates  allowed  the  disorders 
to  continue  unchecked;  at  length  they  in- 
structed Uie  military  to  re-establish  order, 
which  was  done  without  much  difficulty, 
though  with  some  loss  of  life.  The  blame 
for  the  long  continuance  of  the  riots  was  laid 
on  Colonel  Brereton,  the  commander  of  the 
military,  who  might  have  used  the  discretion 
with  which  the  magistrates  had  armed  him 
(probably  in  order  to  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility themselves)  to  suppress  the  disturbances 
at  an  earlier  period  He  was  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and,  unable  to  face  the  oonsequenoes, 
committed  suicide.  Four  of  the  ringleaders 
were  hanged,  and  the  town  was  compelled  to 
pay  £68,000  damages. 

Britain.  [Bkita.nnia  ;  Romans  nr 
Britain  ;  Britons  ;  and  Grbat  Britain.] 

Britain,  Count  of  (Comes  Britannin),  was 
a  Roman  officer  who  in  Constantine's  scheme 
of  governing  the  Empire,  was  the  supreme 
general  of  the  military  forces  in  Britain. 
His  jurisdiction  was,  however,  subject  to 
that  of  the  Masters  of  the  Cavabrj'  and 
Infantry  in  the  West.  His  power  was  not 
localised  within  Britain,  but  under  him  were 
the  Dux  Britanniarum,  who  seems  to  have 
commanded  the  forces  massed  ak)ng  the 
northern  wall,  and  the  Comet  LUorit  8ax9nie%y 
who  was  in  command  of  the  coast-line  be- 
tween the  Wash  and  Wight,  which  waa 
most  exposed  to  piratical  Saxon  assaults. 
The  "  Gwledig  "  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
inherited  the  power  of  the  Dux  Britanniarum, 

Bh^s,    Wtio  Britain,    pp.    96.    99;    Skene, 
.  Aneimii    Btxtka  of  Wala,    I   Mq.;  Httbnsr  i& 

*  Corpiu  In§erip.  LaU,  Tii  5. 
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surprified  and  surrounded  at  Brihuega.  The 
walls  of  the  town  were  battered  with  cannon, 
and  a  mine  sprung  under  one  of  the  gates. 
The  English  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  until  their 
powder  was  consumed^  and  then  fought  on 
with  the  bayonet  against  terrible  odds.  At 
length  the  British  general  saw  that  further 
resistance  could  produce  only  a  useless 
slaughter  of  his  troops.  He  concluded  a 
capitulation  by  which  the  remnant  of  his 
army,  600  in  number,  surrendered  themselves 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Scarcely  was  it  signed 
when  Staremberg  appeared.  His  slowness 
had  ruined  his  cause ;  but  the  battle  that 
ensued,  called  that  of  Villa  Viciosa,  was  ad- 
mirably contested,  when  night  put  an  end  to 
it.  Staremberg  remained  master  of  the  field, 
but  all  the  fruits  of  the  battle  remained  with 
Venddme.  The  Austrian  general  spiked  his 
cannon,  and,  with  a  sorry  remnant  of  his 
army,  consisting  of  7,000,  took  refuge  in 
Barcelona. 

Stanhope,  Hitt,  ofRtign  <^f  QiMm  Annst  4Si. 

BriflbSAOf  the  capital  of  Queensland, 
was  founded  as  a  penal  settlement  in  1825, 
and  named  after  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  1822—26. 
It  formed  part  of  New  South  Wales  till 
1869.  The  penal  establishment  was  abolished 
in  1842. 

Brifltol  luis  from  an  early  period  ranked 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  English 
towns.  Until  the  rise  of  Liverpool  and  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  North,  it  was  tbe 
second  city  in  the  kingdom.  The  castle  was 
granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Robert  Fitz- 
hamon,  from  whom  it  passed  by  marriage  to 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  natural  sou  of  Henry  I. 
Robert  of  Normandy  was  for  a  time  im- 
prisoned hero.  In  Bristol  Castle  Stephen 
was  imprisoned  by  the  partisans  of  Matilda 
in  1141,  and  sixty  years  later  the  ill-fated 
Eleanor  of  Brittany  was  incarcerated  at 
Bristol  by  her  uncle  John,  who  was  afraid 
that  her  claims  to  the  throne  might  be  put 
forward  by  his  opponents.  In  1399  Henry 
of  Lancaster  took  the  town,  and  put  to  death 
many  of  the  adherents  of  Richard  II.  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  was  bom  at  Bristol,  and  sailed 
from  that  port  on  his  famous  voyage,  and  in 
1609  a  colony  of  settlers  from  Bristol  were 
the  first  to  establish  themselves  in  New- 
foundland. Bristol  was  made  the  seat  of 
one  of  Henry  VIII.*8  new  bishoprics.  The 
town  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  the.  beginning  of  the  Gopat  Rebellion 
Bristol  declared  for  the  Parliament,,  and 
received  a  garrison  under  the  command  of 
Nathaniel  Fiennes.  In  July,  1643,  tha 
Royalist  successes  in  the  west  made  the 
possession  of  Bristol  still  more  important, 
as  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  and 
Prince  Rupert  waa  sent  to  besiege  it.  After 
&  very  brief  attack,  Fiennes  detexmined  to 


capitulate,  and  Rupert  offered  such  good 
terms  that  a  large  number  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary troops  took  service  in  his  army.  Bristol 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Royalists 
till  September,  1646,  when  Rupert,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  town,  surrendered  it  in 
almost  as  unaccountable  a  manner  as  Fiennes 
had  done  two  years  before.  In  1656  Bristol 
Castle  was  destroyed  by  tbe  ^vemment. 
In  1685  it  was  the  one  town  m  Somerset 
that  refused  to  receive  Monmouth.  In  J  715 
serious  riots  broke  out  here  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  accession  of  George  I.  Violent 
riots  also  occurred  in  1793  in  opposition  to  an 
unpopular  bridge-toll,  and  many  persons  lost 
their  lives  before  they  were  suppressed  ;  and 
great  rioting  took  place  in  IbSl  [Bristol 
Riots]  in  connection  with  the  Reform  Bill.  The 
church  of  St.  Mary  RedcUffe,  one  of  the  finest 
in  England,  was  in  great  pairt  built  by  Wil- 
liam Cannynge,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Bristol,  in  the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Seyer.  Memo%r$  of  Bristol,  1821 ;  Evans,  ChronaO' 
logical  Hi$t.  of  firutol,  1824. 

Bristol,  John  Diory,  Ist  Eabl  of 
{b,  1580,  </.  1653).  He  was  bom  at  Coleflhill, 
in  Warwickshire,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Sir  George  Digby,  knight,  and  of  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Sir  A.  Hevengham  of  Norfolk. 
In  March,  1606,  he  was  knighted  by  James  L 
In  1611,  and  again  in  1614,  he  went  as  ambas- 
sador to  Spain.  In  1616  James  conferred  on 
him  the  manor  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorset.  In 
1617  Bigby  went  for  the  third  time  to  Madrid 
with  the  special  mission  of  reviving  negotia- 
tions, commenced  during  his  former  embaiasies, 
for  a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and 
the  Infanta  Maria.  On  his  return  in  1618  ht 
was  made  a  peer  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Digby  of  Sherborne.  In  1621  Digby  went 
first  to  Brussels  and  afterwards  to  Vienna,  in 
order  to  prevail  on  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  to 
restore  the  Palatinate  to  James's  son-in-law, 
Frederic.  Digby  strove  to  negotiate  peace  on 
the  basis  that  the  Emperor  should  restore  the 
Palatinate,  and  that  Frederic  in  return  should 
renounce  the  title  of  King  of  Bohemia  and 
abandon  the  right  of  private  war  within  the 
Emmre.  But  his  efforts  were  unavailing. 
If  Digby*s  policy  was  to  succeed,  it  was 
necessary  that  James  should  be  able,  in  case 
of  need,  to  draw  the  sword.  James,  by  hia 
angry  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1621, 
shattered  the  policy  of  his  ambassador.  In 
1622  Digby  again  went  to  Spain  in  order  to 
conclude  the  marriage  treaty  and  obtain  the 
restoration  of  the  Palatinate  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Philip  IV.  He  thought  that,  in 
return  for  some  modification  in  the  treatment 
of  English  Catholics,  Spain  would  sappoit  a 
compromise  in  Germany.  But  in  this  ha  waa 
mistaken,  since  the  Spaniards  were  aiming  at 
no  less  than  the  Gonversion  of  the  English 
nation  to  the  Catholic  faith.  In  1622  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Bristol.    The  visit  of  Charles 
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and  Baekizigham  to  Spain  in  1623  resulted 
in  the  breaking  off  of  the  negotiation  and 
the  recall  of  Bristol  On  hia  return  Briiitol 
wtm  ordered  to  remain  in  confinement  at  his 
own  house,  because  he  refused  to  admit  that 
he  had  been  at  fault  and  to  make  apologies  to 
Bnckiiigham.  In  1626  he  appealed  to  the 
Honae  of  Lords  and  brought  accusations 
against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Charles, 
to  defend  his  favourite,  retaliated  by  ac- 
cusing Bristol  of  high  treason.  In  1628  Bristol 
opposed  the  king's  first  answer  to  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right  When  Strafford  was  im- 
peached, Bristol  sought  to  save  his  life  while 
incapacitating  him  from  holding  office.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  the 
king's  side.  At  its  close  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  Jan.  16,  1653. 

A  f«w  of  Bristol't  Despatches  are  printed  in 
the  ▲ppendiz  to  the  Ctartndon^  8tat€  Papen, 
ToL  u  Por  his  defence  of  his  conduct  in  Spain, 
seethe  CanMUn  Mueedany,  voL  vi. :  for  his  own 
impeeohmeat,  and  the  eharves  that  he  made 
against  Bnckingham,  ParlianmUarM  Hiatory, 
voL  Tii. :  for  a  feneral  s«oount  of  his  political 
career,  &  B.  Qaidiner,  Hut.  qf  £ii«Iand.  1603— 
i««.  [B.  M.  G.] 

Bristolff  Gbobob  Diobt,  2nd  Earl  of  (6. 
1612,  d,  1677),  was  theeldest  son  of  the  preced- 
ing. He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  sat  for 
Dorsetshire  both  in  the  Short  and  the  Long 
Parliaments.  He  at  first  joined  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  was  one  of  the  managers  of 
Stndf ord*8  impeachment,  but  soon  went  over 
to  the  king,  and  voted  against  the  Bill  of 
Attainder  which  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
had  brought  in  against  Strafford.  He  re- 
ceived a  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of 
Lords  as  Baron  Digby,  and  became  one  of  the 
king's  confidential  advisers.  He  was  one  of 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  scheme  for  the 
arrest  of  the  Five  Members,  after  the  failure 
of  whidi  he  was  impeached  by  the  Commons 
and  fled  to  Holland.  .On  his  return  he  was 
captured  and  imprisoned  at  Hull,  under  the 
care  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  connived  at 
his  escape.  He  joined  the  king,  and  took 
part  in  most  of  the  important  battles  of  the 
Civil  War,  till,  quarrelling  with  Prince 
Bopert,  he  threw  up  his  command.  At  the 
ooncloaion  of  the  war  he  fied  to  France, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of 
the  Fronde;  but,  having  formed  a  foolish 
idea  of  supplanting  Masarin  and  becoming 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  he  was  obliged  to 
escape  to  the  Netherlands.  On  the  Restora- 
tion he  returned  to  England,  but  his  fiighly 
and  untrustworthy  character  prevented  his 
being  appointed  to  any  office.  In  1663  he 
brought  a  charge  of  high  treason  against 
Clarendon,  which  was,  however,  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  after  that  he  took 
no  part  in  pnbh'c  affairs.  He  was  a  man  of 
undoubted  ability,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
otatops  of  his  time,  but  unstable  and  head- 
strong to  the  last  degree. 

danndon,  Hiat,  of  tha  BsMlion,  and  Li/a: 
Iiodge*  PcrtraUa, 


Brifltoly  Frbdbbick  Atjgvstus  Hbrvby, 
Eabl  op  {d,  1803),  and  Bishop  of  Derry,  was 
an  occentric  nobleman  who  affected  to  adopt 
the  character  of  a  prelate  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  raised  three  regiments  of  Volunteers, 
which  were  commanded  by  his  nephew.  At  the 
second  Dungannon  Convention  he  was  one 
of  the  leaders.  In  1784  he  entered  Dubliq 
in  almost  royal  state,  and  expected  to  be 
chosen  president  of  the  Convention  there,  but' 
he  had  identified  himself  too  much  with  the 
more  extreme  part^,  and  was  disappointed. 
When  the  Convention  dispersed,  he  went  to 
Ulster  and  made  infiammatory  speeches,  so 
that  at  one  time  his  arrest  was  contemplated. 
The  earl  was  in  {arovar  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, Bef orm,  and  separation  from  England. 

Bristol  Bioto  (Oct.  29,  1831)  were  a 
series  of  outbreaks  produced  by  the  popular 
indignation  which  resulted  from  the  rejection 
of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  public  entry  into  Bris- 
tol of  the  recorder.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  Bill,  a  mob  which  seems 
never  to  have  greatly  exceeded  a  few  hundred 
persons,  took  possession  of  the  principal 
streets,  broke  into  the  town-hall,  ana  set  fire 
to  several  houses.  For  two  days,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  magistrates  allowed  the  disorders 
to  continue  unchecked;  at  length  they  in- 
structed the  military  to  re-estabUsh  order, 
which  was  done  without  much  difficulty, 
though  with  some  loss  of  life.  The  blame 
for  £e  long  continuance  of  the  riots  was  laid 
on  Colonel  Brereton,  the  commander  of  the 
military,  who  might  have  nsed  the  discretion 
with  which  the  magistrates  had  armed  him 
(probably  in  order  to  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility themselves)  to  suppress  the  disturbances 
at  an  earlier  period.  He  was  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and,  unable  to  face  the  consequences, 
committed  suicide.  Four  of  the  ringleaders 
were  hanged,  and  the  town  was  compelled  to 
pay  £68,000  damages. 


[Britannia  ;     Koxans     nr 

Bbitain  ;  Britons  ;  and  Gbbat  Britain.] 


Britaillv  CoiTNT  OF  (Comes  Britannise),  was 
a  Roman  officer  who  in  Constantine's  scheme 
of  governing  the  Empire,  was  the  supreme 
general  of  the  military  forces  in  Britain. 
His  jurisdiction  was,  however,  subject  to 
that  of  the  Masters  of  the  Cavaliy  and 
Infantry  in  the  West.  His  power  was  not 
localised  within  Britain,  but  under  him  were 
the  JHue  Britanniarum,  who  seems  to  have 
commanded  the  forces  massed  ak>ng  the 
northern  wall,  and  the  Comsa  Litorit  Saxoniei^ 
who  was  in  command  of  the  coast-line  be- 
tween the  Wash  and  Wight,  which  was 
most  exposed  to  piratical  Saxon  assaults. 
The  "  Gwledig  "  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
inherited  the  power  of  the  Dux  Britanniarum, 

TLhfB,  Catio  Britain,  pp.  96.  99;  Skene, 
Ancimd  Bo6k$  of  WaXm,  L  m«.;  Httbnsr  in 
Corpiu  laterip.  uat,t  Tii  A. 
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suTpriBed  and  Burroimded  at  Brihuega.  The 
walla  of  the  town  were  battered  with  cannon, 
and  a  mine  sprung  under  one  of  the  gates. 
The  English  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  until  their 
powder  was  consumed,  and  then  fought  on 
with  the  bayonet  against  terrible  odd&  At 
length  the  British  general  saw  that  further 
resistance  could  produce  only  a  useless 
slaughter  of  his  troops.  He  concluded  a 
capitulation  by  which  the  remnant  of  his 
army,  600  in  number,  surrendered  themselyes 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Scarcely  was  it  signed 
when  Staremberg  appeared.  His  slowness 
had  ruined  his  cause ;  but  the  battle  that 
ensued,  called  that  of  Villa  Viciosa,  was  ad- 
mirably contested,  when  night  put  an  end  to 
it.  Staremberg  remained  master  of  the  field, 
but  all  Uie  fruits  of  the  battle  remained  with 
Vend6me.  The  Austrian  general  spiked  his 
cannon,  and,  with  a  sorry  remnant  of  his 
army,  consisting  of  7,000,  took  refuge  in 
Barcelona. 

Stanhope,  Biti,  o/Beign  of  Qusen  Annst  454. 

Briflbaney  the  capital  of  Queensland, 
was  founded  as  a  penal  settlement  in  1825, 
and  named  aftinr  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  1822—26. 
It  formed  part  of  Now  South  Wales  till 
1869.  The  penal  establishment  was  abolished 
in  1842. 

Bristol  has  from  an  early  period  ranked 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  English 
towns.  Until  the  rise  of  Liverpool  and  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  North,  it  was  tbe 
second  city  in  the  kingdom.  The  castle  was 
granted  by  the  Ck>nqueror  to  Robert  Fitz- 
hamon,  from  whom  it  passed  by  marriage  to 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Henry  I. 
Robert  of  Normandy  was  for  a  time  im- 
prisoned here.  In  Bristol  Castle  Stephen 
was  imprisoned  by  the  partisans  of  Matilda 
in  1141,  and  sixty  years  later  the  ill-fated 
Eleanor  of  Brittany  was  incarcerated  at 
Bristol  by  her  uncle  John,  who  was  afraid 
that  her  claims  to  the  throne  might  be  put 
forward  by  his  opponents.  In  1399  Henry 
of  Lancaster  took  the  town,  and  put  to  death 
m^ny  of  the  adherents  of  Richard  II.  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  was  bom  at  Bristol,  and  sailed 
from  that  port  on  his  famous  voyage,  and  in 
1609  a  colony  of  settlers  from  Bristol  were 
the  first  to  establish  themselves  in  New- 
foundland. Bristol  was  made  the  seat  of 
one  of  Henry  VIII.'s  new  bishoprics.  The 
town  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  the.  beginning  of  the  Goeat  Rebellion 
Bristol  declared  for  the  Parliament,,  and 
received  a  garrison  under  the  command  of 
Nathaniel  Fiennes.  In  July,  1643,  the 
Royalist  successes  in  the  west  made  the 
possession  of  Bristol  still  more  important, 
as  commanding  tbe  valley  of  the  Severn,  and 
Prince  Rupert  was  sent  to  besiege  it.  After 
a  very  brief  attack,  Fiennes  determined  to 


capitulate,  and  Rupert  offered  such  good 
terms  that  a  large  number  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary troops  took  service  in  his  army.  Bristol 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Royalists 
till  September,  1646,  when  Rupert,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  town,  surrendered  it  in 
almost  as  unaccountable  a  manner  as  Fiennes 
had  done  two  years  before.  In  1656  Bristol 
Castle  was  destroyed  by  tbe  government. 
In  1685  it  was  the  one  town  in  Somerset 
that  refused  to  receive  Monmouth.  In  J  715 
serious  riots  broke  out  here  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  accession  of  George  I.  Violent 
riots  also  occurred  in  1 793  in  opposition  to  an 
unpopular  bridge-toll,  and  many  persons  loet 
their  lives  before  they  were  suppressed  ;  and 
great  rioting  took  place  in  1831  [BaisroL 
Riots]  in  connection  with  the  Reform  Bill.  The 
church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  one  of  the  finest 
in  England,  was  in  great  part  built  by  Wil- 
liam Cannynge,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Bristol,  in  the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Seyer.Memoin  of  Bristol,  1821 ;  Evans,  Ckrono- 
logical  Hut.  of  Bristol,  1824. 

Bristoly  John  Diobt,  Ist  Earl  op 
{b,  1580,  d.  1653).  He  was  bom  at  Coleshill. 
in  Warwickshire,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Sir  George  Digby,  knight,  and  of  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Sir  A.  Hevengham  of  Norfolk. 
In  March,  1606,  he  was  knighted  by  James  I. 
In  1611,  and  again  in  1614,  he  went  as  ambas- 
sador to  Spain.  In  1616  tfames  conferred  on 
him  the  manor  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorset.  In 
1617  Digby  went  for  the  third  time  to  Madrid 
with  the  special  mission  of  reviving  negotia- 
tions, commenced  during  his  former  embassies, 
for  a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and 
the  Infanta  Maria.  On  his  return  in  1618  ht 
was  made  a  peer  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Digby  of  Sherborne.  In  1621  Digby  went 
first  to  Brussels  and  afterwards  to  Vienna,  in 
order  to  prevail  on  the  .Emperor  Ferdinand  to 
restore  the  Palatinate  to  James's  son-in-law, 
Frederic  Digby  strove  to  negotiate  peace  on 
the  basis  that  the  Emperor  should  restore  the 
Palatinate,  and  that  Frederic  in  return  should 
renounce  the  title  of  King  of  Bohemia  and 
abandon  the  right  of  private  war  within  the 
Empire.  But  his  efforts  were  unavailing. 
If  Digby*s  policy  was  to  succeed,  it  was 
necessary  that  James  should  be  able,  in  case 
of  need,  to  draw  the  sword.  James,  by  hia 
angry  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1621, 
shattered  the  policy  of  his  ambassador.  Jn 
1622  Digby  again  went  to  Spain  in  order  to 
conclude  the  marriage  treaty  and  obtain  the 
restoration  of  the  Palatinate  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Philip  IV.  He  thought  that,  in 
return  for  some  modification  in  the  troatmoit 
of  English  Catholics,  Spain  would  support  a 
compromise  in  Germany.  But  in  this  ha  waa 
mistaken,  since  the  Spaniards  were  aiming  at 
no  less  than  the  conversion  of  the  English 
nation  to  the  Catholic  faith.  In  1622  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Bristol    The  lisit  of  Charles 
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sad  Baftkingham  to  Spain  in  1623  resulted 
in  the  breaking  off  of  the  negotiation  and 
the  recall  of  Bristol.  On  his  retum  Bristol 
ma  ordered  to  remain  in  confinement  at  his 
own  house,  because  he  refused  to  admit  that 
he  had  been  at  fault  and  to  make  apologies  to 
Buckingbam.  In  1626  he  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  brought  accusations 
against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Charles, 
to  defend  his  favourite,  retaliated  by  ac- 
cusing Bristol  of  high  treason.  In  1628  Bristol 
opposed  the  king's  first  answer  to  the  Peti- 
tion of  Bight  When  Strafford  was  im- 
peached, Bnstol  sought  to  save  his  life  while 
incapacitating  him  irom  holding  office.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  the 
king's  side.  At  its  close  he  went  to  Paris, 
vhoe  he  died  Jan.  16,  1653. 


▲  f«w  of  Bristol's  Demtehea  are  printed  in 

im  Appendix  to  the  Clarendom  StaU  Faptr*, 

voL  i.    Per  hia  defence  of  his  oondoot  in  Spain, 


m,^  the  Camd«i  Mitcellany,  toL  vi. :  for  hia  own 
impearhmont,  and  the  ohaxgea  that  he  made 
againat  Bncfcingham,  Parliammniaru  JETtstory, 
▼ol.  Tii. :  lor  a  general  acoount  ot  hia  political 
,  8.  B.  Qardiner,  HitL  qf  England,  1603— 


iW«.  [B.  M.  G.] 

Bxisiol«  Gbobob  Diobt,  2nd  Earl  or  (b. 
1612,  d.  1677),was  theeldestson  of  the  preced- 
ing. He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  sat  for 
Dorsetshire  both  in  the  Short  and  the  Long 
PkrHaments.  He  at  first  joined  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  was  one  of  the  managers  of 
Strafford*s  impeachment,  but  soon  went  over 
to  the  king,  and  voted  against  the  Bill  of 
Attainder  which  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
hsd  brought  in  against  Strafford.  He  re- 
ceived a  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of 
Lorda  as  Baron  Digby,  and  became  one  of  the 
king's  confidential  advisers.  He  was  one  of 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  scheme  for  the 
arrest  of  the  Five  Members,  after  the  failure 
of  which  he  was  impeached  by  the  Commons 
and  fled  to  Holland.  On  his  retum  he  was 
captured  and  imprisoned  at  Hull,  under  the 
caie  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  connived  at 
his  escape.  He  joined  the  king,  and  took 
jMit  in  roost  of  the  important  battles  of  the 
Civil  War,  till,  quarrelling  with  Prince 
Roperty  he  threw  up  his  command.  At  the 
coocloaion  of  the  war  he  fled  to  France, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of 
the  Fronde;  but,  having  formed  a  foolish 
idea  of  supplanting  Masuin  and  becoming 
Prime  Miniver  ol  France,  he  was  obliged  to 
escape  to  the  Netherlands.  On  the  Restora- 
tion he  returned  to  England,  but  his  flighty 
and  untrustworthy  chfuract^  prevented  his 
being  appointed  to  any  office.  In  1663  he 
brought  a  charge  of  high  treason  against 
dareodon,  whi<£  was,  however,  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  after  that  he  took 
no  part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  a  man  of 
undonbted  ability,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
orators  of  his  time,  but  unstable  and  head- 
strong to  the  last  degree. 

Clarendon,  Hiat.  o/  tht  SsMlion,  and  Lt/t; 
Lodfle,  Fortndt9. 


Brifltoly  FasDB&icK  Augustus  Hbbvby, 
Earl  of  {d.  1803),  and  Biidiop  of  Derry,  was 
an  oocentric  nobleman  who  affected  to  adopt 
the  character  of  a  prelate  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  raised  three  regiments  of  Volunteers, 
which  were  commanded  by  his  nephew.  At  the 
second  Dungannon  Convention  he  was  one 
of  the  leaders.  In  1784  he  entered  Dublin 
in  almost  royal  state,  and  expected  to  be 
chosen  president  of  the  Convention  there,  but 
he  had  identified  himself  too  much  with  the 
more  extreme  party,  and  was  disappointed. 
When  the  Convention  dispersed,  he  went  to 
Ulster  and  made  inflammatory  speeches,  so 
that  at  one  time  his  arrest  was  contemplated. 
The  earl  was  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, Hef orm,  and  separation  from  England. 

Bristol  Biota  (Oct.  29,  1831)  were  a 
series  of  outbreaks  produced  by  the  popular 
indignation  which  resulted  from  the  rejection 
of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  public  entry  into  Bris- 
tol of  the  recorder.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  Bill,  a  mob  which  seems 
never  to  have  greatly  exceeded  a  few  hundred 
persons,  took  possession  of  the  principal 
streets,  broke  into  the  town-hall,  and  set  fire 
to  several  houses.  For  two  days,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  magistrates  allowed  the  disorders 
to  continue  unchecked;  at  length  they  in- 
structed the  military  to  re-establish  order, 
which  was  done  without  much  difficulty, 
though  with  some  loss  of  life.  The  blame 
for  the  long  continuance  of  the  riots  was  laid 
on  Colonel  Brereton,  the  commander  of  the 
military,  who  might  have  used  the  discretion 
with  which  the  msgistrates  had  armed  him 
(probably  in  order  to  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility themselves)  to  suppress  the  disturbances 
at  an  earlier  period.  He  was  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and,  unable  to  face  the  consequences, 
committed  suicide.  Four  of  the  ringleaders 
were  hanged,  and  the  town  was  compelled  to 
pay  £68,000  damages. 


[Britannia  ;     Kokans     nr 

Bbitain  ;  Britons  ;  and  Gbbat  Bkitaiw.] 


\^  Count  op  (Comes  Britannise) ,  was 

a  Roman  officer  who  in  Constantine^s  sdieme 
of  governing  the  Empire,  was  the  supreme 
general  of  the  military  forces  in  Britain. 
His  jurisdiction  was,  however,  subject  to 
that  of  the  Masters  of  the  Cavahry  and 
Infantry  in  the  West.  His  power  was  not 
localised  within  Britain,  but  under  him  were 
the  Dux  Britanniarum,  who  seems  to  have 
commanded  the  forces  massed  along  the 
northern  wall,  and  the  Conut  Litaris  Saxoniei^ 
who  was  in  command  of  the  coast-line  be- 
tween the  Wash  and  Wight,  which  was 
most  exposed  to  piratical  Saxon  assaults. 
The  "  Owledig  "  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
inherited  the  power  of  the  Dux  Britanniturum, 

Bh^  C0IHO  Britain,  pp.  06.  00;  Skene, 
Ameitnt  Booka  of  WaUm,  i.  $§q.;  Habner  ia 
Corpus  Interip,  hat,,  vii  5. 
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Britannia,  or  Brittania  (the  Utter 

very  rare  form  is  the  "  theoretically  correct " 
spelling),  a  name  constructed  by  the  Romans 
from  the  trib^-name  Brittones,  known  to 
them  as  Britanni,  and  used  by  them  to  denote 
the  larger  of  the  "  British  Islands,'*  originally 
styled  Albion.  After  GsBsar's  time  this 
is  the  general  usage,  but  in  an  earlier  form 
"  al  fiptraviKoi  y^coi "  are  said  to  have  in- 
cluded leme  (Ireland)  as  well  as  Albion. 
[Bbitons.] 

Bh^s,  Catio  Bntain,  pp.  208—211. 

Britannia,  Thb  Roman  Divisions  of. 
Originally  only  one  Province  of  Britain  was 
constituted,  but  it  is  possible  that  Severus 
divided  it  into  Upper  and  Lower  Britain; 
though  whether  this  statement  rests  on  a  mis- 
conception of  Dio  Gassius,  a  merely  popular 
use  of  the  words,  or  a  reg^ular  legal  sub- 
division of  the  province,  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine. In  Diocletian  and  Gonstantine*s  reor- 
ganisation of  the  Empire,  the  **  diocese "  of 
Britain  was  divided  into  four  "provinces," 
Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda,  Flavia 
GiBsariensis,  and  Maxima  Gaesariensis.  To 
these  Yalentia  was  added  in  369.  It  consisted 
of  the  district  between  the  two  walls  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  The  situation  of 
the  rest  is  absolutely  unknown,  for  it  is  now 
acknowledged  that  the  chronicle  of  **  Richard 
of  Girencester,"  from  which  the  ordinary 
identification  comes,  is  an  eighteenth-century 
forgery. 

Httbner,  Prefaoe  to  toI.  yU.  of  Corpus  Inscrljt. 
Lai.,  gires  a  weU*dige8ted  summary  of  all  that 
is  known  on  this  subject.  Of.  Bhfa,  Celtio 
Britain,  and  Elton,  Origitu  qf  Iktg,  History. 

Britanny,  Relations  with.  There  is 
no  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  Britanny  received  its  present  population 
from  Britons  who  fled  from  the  Saxon 
invaders.  Individual  cases  of  emigration, 
settlements  from  the  days  of  the  soldiers  of 
Maximus  downwards,  there  may  well  have 
been.  Intimate  relations  certamly  existed 
betvteen  Welshmen  and  Britons  in  the  earliest 
times.  Similarity  of  language,  place-names, 
institutions,  and  traditions  point  to  the  racial 
unity  of  Gaul  and  Briton.  In  their  western 
sea-girt  highlands,  each  alike  struggled 
against  the  ever-flowing  tide  of  Roman  and 
Teutonic  influences,  yet  preserved  unimpaired 
their  tongue  and  nationeility.  But  the  coloni- 
sation theory  is  rather  a  popular  attempt  to 
explain  these  phenomena  than  a  proved  fact. 
If'  the  Britons  did  conquer  Armorica,  whom 
did  they  expel,  and  how  did  fugitives,  dis- 
organised by  defeat,  manage  to  win  so  large 
and  fair  a  territory  ?  The  popular  legends, 
moreover,  speak  as  much  of  migrations  from 
Armorica  to  Britain  {e.g.,  the  legend  of  St. 
Padam  in  Rees'  IFeUh  Saints)  as  from  Britain 
to  Armorica.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
English  monarchy  over  Britain,  the  early 
relations  of  Wales  and  Britanny  became 
fewer.    But  even  in  England  Alfred  sends 


gifts  to  Breton  Abbeys,  and  Athelstan  gives 
a  shelter  to  Alan  when  the  Breton  revolt 
against  William  Longsword  of  Normandy 
had  been  put  down.  The  superiority  whic^ 
Rolf  had  previously  established  over  Britanny 
thus  continues,  and  accounts  for  the  number 
of  Bretons  in  the  Gonqueror^s  army,  and  their 
large  grante  of  land  in  the  west  of  England. 
Alan  of  Britanny  received  that  Honour  of 
Richmond  which  so  long  remained  a  link 
between  England  and  Britanny.  It  was  from 
Britanny  that  Walter  Map  brought  the  old 
Welsh  Book  of  Legends  of  Arthur  that  is 
professedly  the  basis  of  Geofltry  of  Mon- 
mouth's history,  and  Rhys  Ap  Tewdwr's 
return  from  his  exile  in  Armorica  marks  a 
new  era  in  Welsh  literature.  Like  the 
Welsh,  the  Bretons  were  constantly  harassed 
by  war  and  faction;  and,  in  1148,  when  the 
Cbunt  of  Porhoet  defeated  Hoel  VI.,  the 
defeated  party  invoked  the  aid  of  Henry  of 
Anjou  as  Rolf's  successor.  Henry  granted 
the  duchy  to  his  brother  Greoffry,  whose 
death  was  succeeded  by  the  triumph  of  the 
native  prince,  Gonon  IV.  But  Henry,  since 
1154  ^ing  of  England,  compels  Gonon  to 
abdicate  and  marry  his  daughter  Gonstence 
to  his  son  Geoffry.  Thus  Henry  II.  practi- 
cally adds  Britanny  to  the  Angevin  Dominions. 
Geoffry  died  in  1186,  and  the  rivalry  of  John 
and  Philip  Augustus  for  his  torritoiy  ulti- 
mately led  to  his  son  Arthur's  murder,  the 
French  triumph,  and  a  new  line  of  Breton 
princes  sprung  from  Geoffry 's  daughter.  In 
1342  Edward  HI.  found  another  opportunity 
of  intervention  in  favour  of  John  of  Mont- 
fort,  the  native  claimant,  against  Gharles  of 
Blois,  the  friend  of  Philip  VI.  For  many 
years  the  Breton  succession  war  was  an  epi- 
sode in  the  great  hundred  years'  struggle  of 
France  and  England.  Le^  unsettled  at  the 
Treaty  of  Bretigny,  the  question  was  at  last 
decided,  at  the  battle  of  Auray,  in  favour  of 
the  house  of  Montfort.  In  the  early  stagres 
of  England's  second  struggle  for  France, 
Britanny,  though  less  energetically  than 
Burgundy,  sided  with  the  English.  But 
Arthur  of  Richmond,  brother  of  the  duke, 
and  inheritor  of  the  old  Honour  of  Alan, 
broke  with  the  English,  and  became  the  great 
supi)orter  of  Gharles  VII.  In  1488  the  death 
of  Francis  II.  produced  a  European  contest 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Anne  which, 
despite  the  exertions  of  Henry  VII.,  resulted 
in  her  marriage  with  Gharles  VIII.,  and  the 
ultimate  annexation  of  Britenny  to  France. 
Thus  the  old  ally  of  England  became  a  pro- 
vince of  her  hereditary  enemy. 

Bede,  Neunius,  the  Anglo-Stueon  Chron,  sad 
the  Brut  y  Tyvoysogion,  contain  the  earliest 
references  to  the  coloniBation.  Cjf,  £lton. 
Origins  cf  Ertg,  Ht'st.,  jp.  36i,  note,  wbioh  refers 
to  the  Hxttoriea  of  Britanny^  by  Hallfegaen  and 
De  Gourson.  Fi  eeman's  Gorman  Con^t^Kt  (voL 
i.  199,  a06:  vol.  iii.  313;  voL  iv.  172.  296)  givss 
an  account  of  later  dealings.  For  Henry  II. 's 
relations,  see  Lyttelton,  UxBtory  ofBmry  JJ. 

[T.  F.  T.] 
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Ibagioil,  The.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  Isabella  of  Spain 
and  Don  Carloa,  in  1835,  an  Order  in  Council 
was  iasuedy  on  Lord  Palmerston's  sugges- 
tioD,  authorising  **any  persons  to  engage 
during  the  next  two  years  in  the  military 
and  naval  service  of  her  Majesty  Isabella  II., 
Queen  of  Spain."  De  Lacy  £vans,  a 
colonel  in  the  British  army,  was  selected 
for  the  command.  Recruits  to  the  number 
of  10,000  were  rapidly  enlisted,  and  des- 
patched under  his  orders  to  the  Peninsula. 
They  did  not  effect  much.  In  1837  Evans 
letumed  to  England;  and  in  1838  the 
Ministry  withdrew  the  Order  in  Ouncil, 
and  the  corps  was  dissolved. 

BritOlif  Ths  North.    [Wilkes.] 


U  Hie  general  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  inhabitants  of  South  Britain. 
Its  etymology  has  generally  been  traced  to 
the  Welsh  brtth  (spotted  or  tattooed),  but  it 
is  more  probably  kindred  with  brethyn,  the 
Welsh  for  cloth.     Thus,  the  Britons  were 
the  clothed  people,  as  opposed  to  the  pre- 
Celtic  occupants,   who    probably   wore    but 
little  clothing.      The  classical  form  **  Bri- 
tanni"  passed  away  with  the  Romans,  and 
was  superseded  by  the  more  correct  jform, 
**  Brittones."   Modem  inquirers  have  sought  a 
remedy  for  the  vague  use  of  the  word  Briton 
by  limiting  it  (in  its  Welsh  form,  Brython) 
to  that  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock  otherwise 
called  the  Cymric  ;  and  it  has  been  pointed 
out   that  large  Gaelic    survivals  prevented 
South   Britain  from   being   exclusively  the 
property  of  either  group  of  tribes.    [Celts.] 
But    as    these    vestiges   of   the    Gael    haa 
almost  passed  away  before  regular   history 
begins,  we  cannot  do  much  harm  in  treating 
of  the  Britons  in  the  more  general  sense  of 
the    ancient  writers.      But,   politically  and 
socially,  we  have  not  sufficient  information  to 
draw  a    clear    line   between   Brython    and 
Goidel  (Gael) ;  especially  if,  with  Mr.  Elton, 
we  reject  the  accounts  in  Bede  and  his  school. 
The  absence  of  heroic  kingship,  the  nearer 
approximation     (especially    in    the    South- 
Eud)  to  ttie  higher   culture    and    civilisa- 
tion of  Gaul,  the  predominance  of  Druidism 
[DauiDs]  over  the  ordinary  Aryan  polytheism 
are,  perhaps,  the  chief  marks  of  the  "  Bry- 
thonic"    tribes.       Linguistically,    they   are 
distinguished  from  the  Gael  by  the  use  of 
"p"  instead  of  the  older  "qu"  or  "qv." 
The  tribes  of  the  south  were,   from  their 
neighbourhood  or  their  affinity  to  the  Gauls, 
the  most  advanced  in  culture,  and  the  Cantii 
weTe«  according  to  Caesar,  the  most  civilised 
nation.     Besides  these,  the  chief  tribes  of  the 
Britons  were  the  Belgte,  Atrebatii,  the  Regni, 
the  Durotriges,  and  the  Dumnonii  (Goidelic) 
of    the  South;    the    Dobuni,  Catuvellauni, 
Coritavi,  and  Comarii   of  Middle  England; 
the   Iceni,  Ceniraagni,   and  Trinobantes  of 
the  Eastern  Counties;   the  Silures,  DemetsB, 
Hist  -7 


and  Ordovices  of  South-Eastem,  South- 
western, and  Northern  Wales;  the  Bri- 
gantes,  and  some  less  important  tribes — such 
as  the  Pariai,  Segantii,  Otadini,  Selgovse,  and 
Damnonii — of  the  district  between  the  Hum- 
ber  and  the  Northern  Wall.  Be^'ond  this 
latter  the  Britons,  in  any  precise  sense, 
hardly  extended. 

Elton.  Oriyitw  of  fnyltsh  Uittorv  (especially 
chap,  ix.),  with  Sbfs's  later  CAtic  Britain; 
Skene,  CMic  Scoilatkd,  gives  a  rather  difFereut 
riew ;  Camden,  BriiawniHt  haa  the  fullest  local 
and  arcbeolc^cal  details. 

For  the  ethnology  and  general  ehancteri^tics 
of  the  Britons,  •««  Cslts.  The  chief  tribes  mth 
mentioned  nnder  their  Tarions  names.  For 
the  political  history  of  Britain,  •««  Bomaks  ix 
BwTAiar.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Britton  is  the  title  of  an  early  summary 
or  abstract  (**  Summa  de  legibus  Angliss  cpiSB 
vocatur  Bretons'*)  of  English  law  purport- 
ing to  have  been  written  by  command  of 
Edward  I.  Nothing  is  known  with  certainty 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  work.  The  theory 
that  it  was  the  work  of  John  le  Breton, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  is  untenable,  because 
there  are  allusions  in  the  work  to  events 
which  occurred  after  the  death  of  that 
prelate  in  1275.  Selden  and  others  have 
thought  that  the  book  was  written  by  Henry 
de  Bracton,  and  is  an  abridgment  of  his 
great  work.  [Bkacton  ]  Britton  is  a 
very  useful  guide  to  the  English  legal  system 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  has  been 
printed,  in  1640,  by  Edward  Wingate,  and 
by  Mr.  F.  M.  Nichols,  with  an  English  trans- 
Ution,  Oxford,  186d. 

Broad    Bottom    Adminiatratioiit 

The  (1744 — 1764),  was  a  cant  name  given 
to  the  ministry  formed  by  the  Pelhams, 
after  they  had  contrived  to  rid  themselves  of 
Carteret  by  threatening  to  resign,  because  its 
supposed  policy  was  to  admit  to  office  the  heads 
of  Opposition,  both  Whig  and  Tory,  except 
Carteret  and  Bath.  Chesterfield  and  Pitt 
were  persuaded  to  relinquish  their  opposition 
(the  former  becoming  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland),  the  Privy  Seal  was  given  to  the 
Tory  Lord  Gower,  and  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton, 
an  undoubted  Jacobite,  was  given  a  place  about 
the  court;  while  other  posts  were  given  to 
the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Bedfoid,  Lords 
Cobbam  and  Hobart,  and  Bubb  Dodington. 
In  1746  the  Pelhams,  finding  themselves  in 
danger  of  being  once  more  supplanted  by 
Granville  (Carteret),  demanded  the  admission 
of  Pitt  to  office,  and  on  the  king's  refusal 
resigned ;  but  on  Granville's  failure  to  form 
a  ministry  they  returned  to  office. 

Coxe,  Pdham;  Stanhope,  lli§t,  o/Sng, 

Broken  Ken  was  the  name  applied  by 
the  Scottish  government,  in  the  fifteenth 
centur}'  and  subsequently,  to  such  persons  in 
the  Highlands  as  had  no  chief  to  be  respon- 
sible for  them.  The  government  had  so  far 
recognised  the  tribal  mstitutious  that,  by  an 
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Act  of  Council  of  the  reig^  of  James  lY., 
the  chiefs  were  held  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  writs  against  their  followers. 

Bromley,  Sir  Thomas  {b.  1530,  d.  1587), 
was  in  1566  made  Recorder  of  London,  and  in 
1570  Solicitor-General,  in  which  capacity  he 
took  a  leadinj]^  part  in  the  trial  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  1572 ;  he  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed in  the  attempt  to  extort  concessions 
from  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  and,  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 1579.  In  1566  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  conspirators  in 
Babington*s  plot,  and  was  President  of  the 
Commission  for  the  trial  of  Mary  Stuart, 
whilst  he  shared  with  Burleigh  and  Davison 
the  responsibility  of  despatchmg  the  warrant. 
He  died  shortly  afterwards,  having  never  got 
over  the  anxiety  of  the  presidency. 

BroSLpton,  John,  Abbot  of  Jervaulz, 
compiled  a  chronicle  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  consisting  of  selections 
carefully  made  h'om  older  chroniclers.  This 
work,  which  embraces  the  period  from  597  to 
1199,  possesses  little  authority,  but  curiously 
enough  is  constantly  quoted  by  historians. 
It  was  printed  by  Twysden  in  his  Scriptorea 
Decern,  1652. 

Brooke,  Sir  Jambs  {b.  1803,  d,  1868), 
after  serving  with  credit  in  the  Bengal  army, 
visited  Borneo  in  his  yacht  in  1838,  and 
assisted  the  Sultan  against  the  revolted  Dyak 
tribe.  In  return  he  received  a  grant  of  the 
district  of  Sarawak  from  the  Sultan  of  Borneo 
with  the  title  of  Rajah.  He  did  much  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  natives,  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  island,  and  to  sup- 
press piracy,  and  earned  on  several  occasions 
the  thanks  of  the  British  government,  to  whom 
hemore  than onceoffered to  surrender  Sarawak. 
The  island  of  Labuan,  having  been  acquired 
by  the  British,  Brooke  was  appointed  its 
governor,  1847 ;  but  in  1851  serious  charges 
of  cruelty  were  brought  against  him  by 
Joseph  Hume.  A  Royal  Commission  was  ap- 
lK)inted  to  investigate  the  matter,  but  came  to 
no  definite  conclusion.  Sir  James  Brooke 
was,  however,  deprived  of  his  governorship. 
His  later  years  were  spent  in  England ;  but 
he  made  frequent  visits  to  Sarawak. 

Pari.  J>€ba*M  (3rd  aer.),  vol.  118,  p.  439, 107.  A 
collection  of  Sir  J.  Brooke's  Lttitrt  was  isnied 
in  1853. 

Brougham  and  Vans,  Henry,  Lord 
(*.  1778,  d.  1868),  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Brougham,  of  Brougham  Hall,  Westmore- 
land, educated  at  the  High  School  and 
University  of  Edinburgh,  was  admitted  to 
the  Scottish  bar  in  1800.  When  the 
Edinburgh  Review  was  established  in  1802, 
Mr.  Brougham  became  one  of  its  most 
active  contributors,  and  exhibited  an  extra- 
ordinary variety  and  extent  of  knowledge. 
In  1807  he  resolved  to  qualify  himself  for  the 


English  bar,  aod  in  1808  he  began  to  practise 
in  the  Court  of  Eing*s  Bench,  and  on  the 
northern  circuit.  In  1809  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Camelford. 
His  powers  of  debate  were  soon  recognised, 
and  he  became  the  rival  of  George  Canning, 
and  his  most  formidable  opponent.  In  the 
election  of  1811,  Mr.  Brougham  was  beaten 
at  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  waa 
excluded  from  Parliament  till  1816,  when 
he  was  returned  for  Winchelsea.  In  1820 
he  undertook,  with  Denman,  the  defence  of 
Queen  Caroline.  During  the  whole  of  the 
trial  his  popularity  was  as  unbounded  as 
the  queen's.  On  Feb.  11,  1822,  he  moved  a 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
consideration  of  the  public  burdens,  particu- 
larly those  pressing  on  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. This  motion  was,  however,  negatived. 
In  the  same  year  he  moved  a  resolution  con- 
demnatory of  the  unconstitutional  influence 
of  the  crown  in  the  government,  which  was 
also  lost.  In  1823  he  delivered  a  powerful 
speech  exposing  the  designs  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  On  April  17th  of  the  same  year, 
he  exchanged  abuse  of  such  an  insulting 
nature  with  Canning,  that  the  Speaker  waa 
compelled  to  order  both  into  the  custody  of 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  they  only  escaped 
this  by  retractations.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  engaged  with  Mr.  Birkbeck  in  founding 
the  first  Mechanics'  Institute.  In  1826  he 
took  a  large  share  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, and  also  of  the  London  University. 
In  1828  he  delivered  his  famous  six  hours' 
speech  on  Law  Reform.  In  1830  he  came 
prominently  forward  as  the  champion  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  had  no  sooner  met  than  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill  em- 
bracing a  comprehensive  measure  of  reform. 
A  ministerial  crisis,  however,  supervened. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  having  been  de- 
feated on  a  government  measure,  resigned ; 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  government  under 
Earl  G-rey,  including  Brougham,  who  with 
some  difficulty  was  induced  to  accept  the 
Chancellorship,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministry  the  great  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  But  though  no  longer  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  and  personally  relieved 
from  the  charge  of  the  Reform  BiU,  his  beet 
powers  were  called  forth  in  support  of  it ;  and 
his  speech  on  the  7th  Oct,  1831,  when  the 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  a  display  of  eloquence  of  the 
highest  order.  As  Lord  Chancellor,  Brougham's 
success  was ,  not  very  great.  He  vras  un- 
acquainted with  the  details  of  English  equity, 
jurisprudence,  and  with  the  practice  of  his 
court,  and  his  manners  gav%  great  offence  to 
the  distinguished  advocates  who  practised 
before  him.  His  extraordinary  energy,  how- 
ever, atoned  for  many  defects,  and  he  had 
the  distinction  of  getting  through  the 
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in  his  court  with  unexampled  rapidity.  In 
1834  Brougham  resigned  with  the  Whig 
goremment.  In  1835  they  returned  to 
power  under  Lord  Melbourne,  but  Lord 
Brougham,  who  had  never  acted  cordially 
with  the  leaders  of  his  party,  did  not 
return  with  them,  and  Ck>ttenham,  greatly  to 
Brougham's  anger  and  chagrin,  was  made 
Lord  Chancellor.  Releas^  from  party 
ties  he  now  acted  independently,  and  even 
showed  a  disposition  to  court  the  Tories,  and 
especially  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  for 
the  remainder  of  his  lonff  life  the  part  he 
played  in  politics  was  unimportant,  though 
his  restless  vanity  still  kept  bim  before  the 
public  eye.  As  a  law  reformer,  and  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  he  continued  to  do 
useful  work  ;  and  many  of  his  judgments  in 
House  of  Lords  appeals  are  of  great  import- 
ance. Lord  Brougham's  powers  of  mind,  his 
remarkable  activity,  his  ardent  love  of  liberty 
and  Justice,  his  versatility  and  his  eloquence, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  English  politics  for  many  years; 
and  had  these  great  qualities  not  been 
neutralised  by  defects  almost  as  strildng — an 
unbounded  recklessness,  an  extraordinary 
want  of  self-control,  and  an  eccentricity  whi(£ 
fiometimes  bordered  on  insanity — ^he  could 
Hardly  have  failed  to  rank  among  the  most 
illustrious  of  English  statesmen. 

Lord  Brovghun's  Avtobiograpkyt  which  wu 
written  during  the  closing  v«ara  of  his  life 
when  his  memory  was  failing,  Is  often  ontrust- 
worthv.  The  same  most  be  said  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell's IAf»  of  Brongham,  the  work  of  a  not  too 
generous  rival.  Lord  Brongham  wrote  largely 
on  a  gretkt  variety  of  topics,  but  his  writmga 
are  now  httlo  read.  The  best  of  his  historieal 
works  are  the  Hiatory  of  EngloKd  wnd^r  th* 
JEToMM  o/LoMeatter,  and  Bkttehf  of  tha  Stotcamm 
of  tht  Tims  of  Qeorgs  III.  His  SpeeeKe*  were 
collected  in  four  volumes,  1838.      fS.  J.  L.] 

Bronifhtony  John  Cam  Hobhovsb,  Lord 
(i.    1786,   d.    1869),  the   eldest   son  of   Sir 
Benjamin  Hobhoose,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Lord 
Byron,   accompanied  him  on  his  travels  in 
1809,  and  was  with  him  during  his  first  visit  to 
Turkey  and  Greece.    He  adopted  advanced 
Liberal  views  in  politics,  and  was  a  zealous 
advocate  of  Parliamentary  Reform.     In  1816 
he  wrote  a  work  called  letiert  written  by  an 
JSnglish  OentUman  resident  at  Paris,  which  gave 
great  offence  to  the  English  government.     In 
December,  1 8 1 9,  in  consequence  of  one  of  these 
letters,  which  contained  some  severe  remarks 
on  certain  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  which  was  therefore  declared  a  breach  of 
privilege  by  that  assembly,  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  but  was  liberated 
a   few  weeks  after,  when    Parliament  was 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  George  IV. ,  in  1820. 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  with  Sir  F. 
Hurdett  memli^ir  for  Westminster.    In  1 832  he 
joined  Earl  Grey's  government  as  Secretary 
for  War.    In  1833  he  was  appointed  Chief 


Secretary  for  Ireland ;  and  in  1S34  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests.  He  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  from  183d 
to  184 1 ;  and  again  from  1846  to  1852.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  baronetcy  in  1 831 ;  and  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Broughton  in  1861. 

Browxiistfly  The,  were  a  religious  sect 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by 
Hobert  Brown,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  began  to  preach  his  doc- 
trines about  1680.  They  were  ultra- 
Puritans,  regarded  the  Church  of  England 
as  impure,  and,  assuming  the  character  of 
Separatists,  refused  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  her.  They  were  violent  op- 
posers  of  episcopacy,  and,  in  consequence, 
suffered  much  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the 
bishops.  In  1693  a  statute  was  passed  enact- 
ing the  penalty  of  impiisonment  against  any 
person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  who  should 
forbear,  for  the  space  of  a  month,  to  repair  to 
some  church  until  he  should  make  such  open 
submission  and  declaration  of  conformity  as 
the  Act  appointed.  In  consequence  of  the 
rigorous  enforcement  of  this  Act,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Brownists  sought  an  asylum  in 
Holland,  whence  subsequently,  in  1670,  many 
of  them  sailed  from  Amsterdam  to  found  a  new 
home  in  America.  The  members  of  the  sect 
who  remained  in  England  endured  consider- 
able persecution,  until  the  principle  of  Tolera- 
tion was  recognised.  During  the  Civil  Wars 
of  Charles  I.'s  reign  they  became  merged  in 
the  sect  of  the  Independents.  The  Brownists 
objected  alike  to  Episcopacy  and  to  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government, 
and  favoured  a  purely  congregational  system, 
without  convocation  or  s^niod,  and  vrithout 
any  separate  order  of  priests.  [Barbowists  ; 
Indbpbndbnts.] 

Fuller,  Ckurok  Hitt. ;  Neal.  Hitt,  of  ths  Pwri- 
taiM ;  Moeheim,  £oc1m.  Ht«t. ;  Maaaon,  Lif%  <4 
JfiltOM,  vol.  ii. 

Braca^  Thb  Family  op  (or  db  Bbus),  was 
of  Norman  descent.  The  founder  of  the  Eng- 
lish branch  came  over  with  William  the  Con- 
queror and  obtained  large  grants  of  land  in 
Northumberland,  where  the  family  quickly 
assumed  a  powerful  baronial  position,  being 
frequently  involved  in  border  warfare  with  the 
Scotch.  David  I.  of  Scotland  made  over  to 
the  house  of  Bruce  the  lands  of  Annandalc 
about  1 130,  and  thus  it  obtained  its  recognition 
as  a  power  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Isabella, 
second  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
the  brother  of  Malcolm  IV.,  married  Robert  de 
Brus,  Lord  of  Annandale,  and  their  son  became 
a  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  1291. 
Their  gnmndson  was  the  great  Robert  Bruce, 
King  of  Scotland  1306—1329. 

BraOdf  Edward  (</.  1318),  was  the  brother 
of  Robert  Bruce.  He  commanded  the  reserve 
at  Bannockbum,  and  dispersed  the  English 
archers.  His  restless  spirit  gave  much  trouble 
to  his  brnther,  who  gladly  let  him  go  to 
Ireland,  to  assist  the  native  rebels  against 
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England.  On  May  25th,  1 3 1 5,  he  landed  from 
a  fleet  of  300  sail  at  Lome,  on  the  coast  of  An- 
trim. With  some  600  men  he  took  Dmidalk, 
and  was  joined  by  a  large  native  force.  The 
O'Neil  resigning  his  claims,  he  was  crowned 
king.  At  the  River  Boyne  he  defeated  the 
O'Connors  and  the  Ked  Earl  of  Ulster,  and 
proceeded  to  besiege  Carrickfergns.  In  Meath 
the  Lord  Justice  3Iortimer  succumbed  to  him, 
and  the  flight  of  another  English  force  before 
him  led  to  a  rising  in  Munster  and  Leinster. 
In  1316.  however,  want  of  provisions  oom- 
pelled  the  Scots  to  retire  into  Ulster  and 
leave  the  Wicklow  septs  to  their  &te.  The 
De  Burghs  and  Geraldines  also  agreed  to  a 
truce  in  face  of  a  common  foe.  But  Robert's 
arrival  counteracted  all  this,  and  was  at  once  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  Carrickfergns,  though 
the  English  victory  at  Athenry  restored  we 
balance  somewhat.  The  Brucee,  however, 
followed  by  20,000  men,  now  marched  straight 
on  Dublin,  and  the  De  Lacys  openly  joined 
them.  Dublin  was  not  taken,  but  the  country 
was  wasted  as  far  as  Limerick ;  and  so  com- 
pletely was  this  done  that  the  Scots  themselves 
suffered  severely,  on  their  retreat,  from  want, 
and  it  was  only  the  supineness  of  the  English 
which  enabled  them  to  regain  their  old 
position.  In  13 17,  Robert  Bruce's  good  sense 
mduced  him  to  give  up  the  contest  and  leave 
Ireland;  all  his  forces,  however,  remained  with 
his  brother.  The  Anglo-Irish,  still  fighting 
among  themselves,  were  unable  to  gain  any 
advantage.  In  1 3 1 8,  however,  Edwuti  Bruce 
and  the  De  Lacys,  joining  their  forces,  marched 
to  Dandalk,  but  were  met  near  that  place,  on 
Oct.  5th,  by  the  now  united  English,  were 
routed,  and  Bruce  himself  kiUed.  His 
body  was  quartered,  and  the  head  sent  to 
Edward  II. 

Walsingham,  EUt.  Aitglie. ;  Moore,  Hi$t.  of 
Ireland, 


I,  Robert,  Kino  of  Scotland  {b. 
1274,  ».  1306,  d.  1329),  was  the  grand- 
son of  Robert  de  Bruce,  the  rival  of  John 
Baliol.  In  1297  he  fought  for  Edward  I. 
against  Wallace,  then  joined  the  Scottish 
army,  and,  in  the  same  year,  returned  to  his 
allegiance  to  the  English  king  until  1298, 
when  he  again  joined  the  national  party 
in  Scotland,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the 
guardians  of  that  kingdom.  In  1304  he 
entered  into  an  alliance  of  mutual  support 
with  Lamberton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  about  the  same  time  became  reconciled 
to  Edward,  at  whose  court  he  resided  until 
Feb.,  1306,  when— hearing  that  the  king, 
owing  to  some  information  that  he  had 
obtained  from  Comyn,  intended  to  put  him 
to  death— ho  fled  to  Scotland.  Having 
stabbed  Comyn  at  Dumfries  in  a  quarrel,  he 
determined  to  assert  his  right  to  reign  over 
Scotland  as  the  representative  of  David  of 
Huntingdon.  He  was  accordingly  crowned 
at  Scone  (March  27th,  1306)  by  the  Coun- 
tess of   Buchan,  of  the  house  of  Macduff. 


Edward  I.  at  once  procured  from  the  Pope 
the  excommunication  of  Bruce,  and  was 
on  his  way  to  revenge  the  death  of  Comyn 
when  he  died  at  Burgh-on-the-Sands,  in 
1307.  Before  this,  however,  Bruce  had 
been  twice  defeated  (at  Methven  and 
DulayJ,  though  he  had  somewhat  re- 
trieved his  fortunes  at  Loudoun  Hill.  It 
is  to  this  period  of  his  life  that  the 
marvellous  stories  told  by  the  chronicleni 
about  him  mainly  refer.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Bruce  had  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  to 
support  himself  as  best  he  could.  In  1308 
he  routed  his  old  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
at  Inverury,  hamed  Lome,  and  received 
additional  support  by  a  declaration  of  alle- 
giance on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  A  feeble 
incursion  into  Scotland,  undertaken  by  Ed- 
ward II.,  1310,  was  revenged  by  Bruce  in 
the  two  following  years,  when  he  invaded 
England  and  laid  Durham  waste.  In 
1313  Bruce  ravaged  Cumberland,  and  laid 
violent  siege  to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  the 
attempted  relief  of  which  by  the  English  led 
to  the  Scotch  victor^*'  of  Bannockbum  in 
1314,  a  battle  in  which  Bruce  displa3red  as 
much  generalship  and  valour  as  he  after- 
wards £d  moderation  in  the  use  he  made  of 
his  victory.  His  attempts  to  bring  about 
peace  were,  however,  unsuccessful.  In  1316, 
when  he  left  Scotland  for  a  time  to  aid 
his  brother  Edward  in  Ireland,  his  absence 
was  made  the  occasion  of  many  unsuc- 
cessful inroads  by  the  English.  An  at- 
tempt at  mediation  on  the  part  of  the  Pope 
(John  XXII.)  having  failed,  Bruce,  in  1318, 
took  Berwick,  and  harried  Northumberland 
and  Yorkshire.  The  next  year  Edward  II. 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  recover  Berwick,  only 
drawing  down  on  his  kingdom  retaliatory 
raids  on  the  part  of  Bruce,  who,  in  1322, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  rebel 
Earl  of  Ourlisle.  At  length,  on  March  30th, 
1323,  a  truce  was  concluded  at  Thorpe, 
in  Yorkshire,  for  thirteen  years,  and  was 
ratified  by  Robert  Bruce  at  Berwick.  The 
peace  was,  however,  soon  broken,  and  in 
1326  Bruce  again  ravaged  the  north  of 
England,  evading  the  English  army,  which 
he  reduced  to  great  straits  by  destroying  all 
their  provisions.  In  1328,  another  treat)* 
very  favourable  to  Scotland  was  made  at 
Northampton,  by  which  Robert's  son  David 
married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Edward  II. 
«*The  good  King  Robert"  died  at  Gardross, 
June  7,  1324,  and  by  his  patriotimn,  wisdom, 
and  courage  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a 
good  man.  He  married,  first,  Isabella,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  filar,  and,  secondlv,  Elizabeth 
de  Burgh,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster. 

FoiduD,  Sootiehroniecn  ;  Barbonr's  ffreatpoem. 
Ths  Bruee^  wh*oh  is  the  fullest  aeoouat  of 
Brace's  exploits,  and  is  valuable  as  being  the 
work  of  a  nearlv  oontemporaneous  writer: 
Walsinirham,  Hid,  AngUc;  Burton,  Hid,  rf 
acoOand. 
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ly  Robert  db  (d.  1295),  and  Lord  of 
A"^i"^^^  was  of  Norman  origin,  and  the  boq 
of  Bobert  de  Brace  asd  Isabella,  daughter 
of  David  of  Huntingdon.  He  was  one  of  the 
Scotch  Commissioners  who  went  to  Salis- 
hoiy  to  confer  about  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Edward  and  the  Maid  of  Norway  (1286). 
On  the  dispute  for  the  succession  to  the 
Scotch  crown,  after  the  death  of  the  Maid  of 
Norway  (1290),  Bruce  put  in  a  claim  as  the 
descendant,  in  the  nearest  degree,  of  David 
of  Huntingdon.  He  also  declared  that  in 
1240  Alexander  JI.  had,  in  an  Assembly  of 
the  Estates,  recognised  him  as  his  heir  in  the 
event  of  his  d^ing  childless  (since  that  time, 
however,  other  iDAle  descendauts  had  been 
bom).  The  only  other  competitor  whom 
Bruce  had  to  fear  was  John  Baliol,  in  whose 
favour  Edward  finally  decided  (Nov.,  1292). 
On  the  resignation  of  Baliol  in  1295,  Bruce 
tried  ineffectually  to  persuade  Edward  to 
bestow  the  kingdom  on  him.  He  died 
shortly  afterwards. 


if  Sox  OP  Marlik,  was  a  powerful 
Pictish  monarch  (b,  556,  d,  583)  who  had  his 
capital  at  Inverness.  In  560  he  defeated  the 
Scots  of  Daliiada,  slaying  their  king,  Gabran, 
and  driving  them  back  to  Kintyre.  This 
defeat  was  important,  as  it  led  to  the  mission 
of  St.  Columba,  by  whom  Brude  was  baptised 
in  563.     [PiCTs.] 


L,  ThbBattlb  op  (937),  was 
fought  by  Athelstan  against  the  combined 
forces  of  Anlaf  the  Dane,  who  came  over 
from  Ireland,  Constantino  of  Scotland,  and 
Owen  of  Cumberland.  This  powerful  com- 
bination was  thoroughly  routed  by  Athelstan, 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  great  Saxon 
victory  over  this  great  Danish  and  Celtic 
leag^ue  a  noble  war-song  was  composed,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Anglo-Saxwi  ChronieU. 
The  site  of  the  battle  is  yery  doubtful; 
it  has  been  placed  in  the  Lothians,  in  North- 
umberland, in  Yorkshire,  and  it  has  been  iden- 
tified, with  some  plausibility,  with  Brumby, 
in  Lincolnshire. 

Aiig.'Snx.  Cfcron.,  L  290  (Bolls  ed.);  Free- 
man, Jfomuui  CofW.,  i.  6L  For  a  qilrited 
inaslation  of  the  '*8oiw  of  the  Fight  at 
Bmnaaharh."  see  Hr.  Freeman's  (MEnglith 
Hktjry,  p.  155. 

Brains  (or  Brvts)  was  the  name  assigned 
to  the  fabulous  hero  who  was  supposed  to 
have  given  his  name  to  the  island  of  Britain. 
Acooiuing  to  the  account  given  by  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  and  universally  believed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Brutus  was  the  great-grandson 
of  .£neas.  Having  been  banished  from  Italy, 
he  retired  to  Greece,  where  he  became  the 
champion  of  the  oppressed  Trojans.  After 
many  difficulties,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
Albion,  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by 
giants.  Having  destroyed  these  monsters, 
the  Trojans  occupied  the  country,  which,  | 


in  honour  of  their  leader,  they  called 
Britain.  Brutus  died  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  after  his  arrival  in  the  island. 

Brat  y  TwwyBOgion,  or  The  Chbo- 
NicLB  OF  THB  FiiiNCEs  OF  Walbs,  is  the  name 
of  a  most  important  Welsh  chronicle  which 
extends  from  the  abdication  of  Cadwal  at 
Kome  in  the  year  681  to  the  conquest  of 
Wales  in  1282.  It  is  printed  with  an 
English  translation  in  the  Rolls  Series  (1860). 

Baocaaeani  (the  name  is  derived  from 
a  word  used  by  tne  Caribbean  Indians  de- 
noting dried  or  cured  meat)  were  associations 
of  piratical  adventurers  which  flourished  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
buccaneers  were  chiefly  English  and  French, 
and  owed  their  origin  to  the  attempts  made 
by  other  European  nations,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  to  acquire  a  share  in  the 
rich  American  trade  which  the  Spaniards  at- 
tempted to  engross.  The  buccaneers,  though 
in  later  times  they  carried  on  general  piracy, 
directed  their  chief  efforts  against  the 
Spaniards,  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
natural  enemies.  In  1625  they  took  St. 
Christopher,  and  in  1630  Tortuga,  which  they 
made  their  head-quarters.  In  1670,  under 
Henry  Morgan,  they  captured  Panama  with 
immense  booty ;  and  in  1683  and  1684  made 
the  expeditions  to  the  South  Seas  which  are 
described  in  Dampier*s  famous  Voyaget.  In 
1670  a  treaty,  called  *'  The  Treaty  of 
America,**  was  concluded  between  England 
and  Spain  for  the  suppression  of  the  buccaneer 
associations,  but  it  was  quite  ineffectual.  The 
wars  between  England  and  France,  by 
making  the  English  and  French  buccaneers 
enemies,  did  much  to  weaken  them,  and  after 
the  Treaty  of  Kyswick  they  gradually  disap- 
peared. The  most  noted  buccaneer  chiefs 
were  Montbars,  Francis  L*01omais,  Mans- 
velt,  and  especially  Henry  Morgan,  who  was 
knighted  by  Charles  II.,  and  made  deputy- 
governor  of  Jamaica. 

J.  Barney,  Ritt.  of  ih»  Bvccane«ri,  1816. 

Baclly  Jean  db  Guailly,  Captal  db  {d. 
1377),  was  one  or  the  most  famous  of  the 
English  commanders  in  the  French  wars  of 
Edward  III.*8  reign.  He  was  a  native  of 
Aquitaine,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Black 
Prince,  with  whom  he  fought  at  Poitiers  and 
Navarrete.  In  1372  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French,  and  died  in  captivity  five 
years  later. 

Bndianf  John  Comyn,  Earl  of,  was  a 
staunch  adherent  of  Edward  I.  He  was  de- 
feated by  Bruce  at  Inverur}%  and  had  his  ter- 
ritory harried  by  the  victorious  troops.  His 
wife,  Isabella  Macduff,  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  was  a  supporter  of  Robert  Bruce,  and 
crowned  that  king  at  Scone,  March  27,  1306. 
For  this,  she  was  imprisoned  by  Edward  I.  in 
a  cage  at  Berwick,  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
dared  to  support  Bruce. 
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Bucluui,  John  Stewart,  Earl  of  {d. 
1424),  the  second  son  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Al< 
bany,  led  a  Scotch  army  of  about  6,000  men  to 
France,  to  aid  Charles  V.  against  the  English. 
After  winning  the  battle  of  Beaug^,  he  was 
created  Constable  of  France  and  Count  of 
Aubigpiy,  and  was  slain  at  Vemeuil,  1424. 

BnchaAaily  George  {b.  1606,  d.  1582), 
studied  at  Paris  and  at  St.  Andrews,  and  be- 
came tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  in  1 532,  and 
subsequently  to  a  son  of  James  V.  He  bitterly 
assailed  the  friars  in  his  Franeueanua,  which 
subjected  him  to  much  persecution  from 
Cardinal  Beaton.  He  found  it  unsafe  to 
reside  in  Scotland,  and  retired  to  Bordeaux. 
In  1644  he  went  to  Paris  and  taught  at  the 
College  of  Bourbon.  Three  years  later  he 
went  to  Coimbra  in  Portugal.  Here  he  was 
seized  as  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  in  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  began  his  version  of  the  Psalms. 
On  his  release  he  remained  for  some  years  in 
France,  and  in  1560  came  to  Scotland  as  Latin 
tutor  to  Queen  Mary.  He  received  a  pension 
from  the  queen,  and  in  1667  was  made 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  ac- 
companied the  Regent  Murray  to  England, 
and  took  a  considerable  share  in  political 
affaiis,  being  among  the  most  violent  oppo- 
nents of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  present 
at  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  at  York  in 
1668  as  the  representative  of  the  Scottish 
lords,  and  has  been  charged  with  the  forgery 
of  the  "  Casket  Letters  '^  (q.v.).  In  1671  he 
printed  his  tract  Le  Maria  Seotorum  Jtfffina,  a 
very  bitter  attack  on  Mary.  Meanwhile,  in 
1670  he  had  become  tutor  to  the  young  prince 
James,  and  soon  afterwards  was  made  Director 
of  the  Chancery  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  sat 
in  Parliament  for  some  years.  He  was  a  volu- 
minous writer  of  Latin  verse,  and  is  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  very  firbt,  of  non-classical  poets. 
He  was  the  author  of  two  important  prose 
works.  The  famous  treatise,  De  Jure  Rcgni  apud 
Seotoa,  published  in  1679,  is  a  political  dialogue 
on  the  source  and  origin  of  kingly  power.  It 
is  filled  with  the  principles  of  liberal  and  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  and  its  author  has  been 
not  inaptly  styled  **  the  first  Whig.*'  The 
Rerum  Scoticarum  Hittoriay  published  in  1682, 
is  an  authoritative  record  of  Scotch  affairs  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

BuchanaD's  ITovIes,  2  vols.,  1725  (ed.  Bturman) ; 
Irving,  Memoir  of  Buchanan. 

BuckilLgliaill  was  an  ancient  borough 
at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  It  had 
been  fortified  b}''  Edward  the  Elder  in  the 
early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  and  captured 
by  the  Danes  in  1016.  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  trade  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
Edward  III.  fixed  one  of  the  wool  staples 
there.  It  received  a  charter  from  Mary  in 
1654,  which  was  surrendered  and  restored  in 
1684.  The  borough  formerly  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament ;  but  it  was  deprived 
of  one  of  its  representatives  in  1868. 


Bnokmjfliaai.  Fbbraob  of.  (i.)  William 
GifEard  is  said  to  have  received  the  earldom 
of  Buckingham  from  William  I.  His  son  died 
without  issue,  1164.  (ii.)  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, youngest  son  of  Edward  III.,  was 
created  Earl  of  Buckingham  1377,  died  1397. 
His  son  Humphrey  died  without  issue,  1399. 
(iii.^  Humplu^y,  Earl  of  Stafford,  who  in- 
herited the  earldom  of  Buckingham  from  his 
mother,  sister  of  the  last  earl,  was  created 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  1444.  His  great- 
grandson,  third  duke,  was  beheaded,  1521, 
and  his  honours  forfeited,  (iv.)  George  VxU 
liers,  created  Earl  of  Buckingham  1616,  mar- 
quis 1618  (his  mother,  being  later  in  the  year 
created  Countess  of  Buckingham  for  life,  died 
1632),  and  duke  1623.  George  Villiers, 
second  duke  of  this  line,  died  without  issue, 
1687.  (v.)  John  Sheflield,  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manb}',  created  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire, 
1703.  His  son  Edmund,  second  duke,  died 
without  issue,  1735.  (vi.)  George  Grenville, 
Earl  Temple  (son  of  George  Grenville,  Premier 
1763 — 65,  and  brother  of  Lord  Grenville, 
Premier  1806 — 7),  created  Marquis  of  the 
town  of  Buckingham,  county  Bucks,  17S4. 
His  son  was  created  duke  in  1822. 

Buddngluuiiy  Hekry  Staffoud,  Dukb 
OF  (d,  1483),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Humphrey  ^ 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  Margaret  Beaufort, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Edmund,  Duke  of 
Somerset.  He  was  doubly  connected  with 
the  royal  family,  and  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  Woodville,  daughter  of  Eari  Rivers, 
made  him  brother-in-law  to  Edward  IV.  He 
was  one  of  Richard  III.*s  great  supporters, 
and  was  the  chief  agent  in  obtaining  the 
crown  for  him.  But  before  Richard  had  been 
on  the  throne  many  months  Buckingham 
became  alienated  from  him,  the  chief  reason 
being  apparently  Richard^s  refusal  to  give 
him  any  portion  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
Bohuns,  to  which  Buckingham  had  a  claim. 
Influenced  by  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  he 
entered  into  a  project  for  calling  over  Heni^\ 
Earl  of  Richmond.  This  scheme  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Woodville  party,  and  Bucking- 
ham  arranged  that  he  should  head  a  rising  in 
the  west  of  England,  while  Richmond  was  to 
land  in  the  south.  But  the  insurrection 
ended  in  failure.  Buckingham  had  raised  a 
small  force  in  Wales,  but  all  the  bridges  over 
the  Severn  were  broken  down,  while 
unusually  heavy  rains  had  so  swelled  the 
rivers  as  to  make  them  impassable.  Being 
unable  to  get  provisions,  most  of  his  men 
deserted,  and  Buckingham  himself  took 
refuge  in  Shropshire,  but  was  betrayed  by 
one  of  his  retainers,  taken  to  Salisbury,  and 
executed  there. 

BucUntfliami  Edward  Stapfokd,  Dvkb 
OF  (£.  1521),  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  was  restored  by  Henr\- 
VII.  to  all  his  father's  dignities  and  posses- 
sions.   In  1521  he  was  tried  and  executed 
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for  high  treason,  the  chief  evidence  for  the 
cfajirge  being  that  he  had  ungoardedly  let  fall 
some  ezpreasiona  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
be  entitled  to  sucoeed  to  the  throne  should 
the  king  chance  to  die  without  issue.  No 
doubt  his  connection  with  the  royal  line  was 
his  real  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  king.  The 
office  of  Constable,  which  the  Duke  of  Buck* 
ingham  inherited  from  the  Bohuns,  Earls  of 
Hereford,  was  forfeited  by  his  presumed 
offence,  and  was  never  afterwards  revived  in 
'England. 

OP,  bom  Aug.  20,  1692,  was  a  younger  son  of 
Sir  George  Villiers  of  Brooksley.  In  1614 
he  was  first  brought  before  the  notice  of 
James  I.,  and,  being  an  active,  handsome, 
itnd  intelligent  youth,  his  companionship 
served  to  amuse  the  leisure  hours  of  the 
king.  In  1615,  after  the  fall  of  the  former 
&vonrite,  Garr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  Villiers 
was  left  without  a  rival  in  the  king's  favour. 
In  1616,  he  was  created  Viscount  Villiers; 
in  1617  he  became  Earl;  in  1618,  Marquis  of 
Bockingham.  By  the  roval  bounty  he  was 
made  one  of  the  richebt  noblemen  in  England, 
and  all  the  patronage  of  the  court  was  placed 
in  his  hands.  Few  men  could  endure  such 
rapid  and  unmerited  advancement  without 
'detriment  to  their  character.  Buckingham 
was  a  vain  and  arrogant  man,  not  ready 
to  take  advice,  and  not  content  that  any 
should  hold  office  who  did  not  owe  their  pro- 
motion to  his  good- will.  Charges  of  malver- 
sation were  brought  against  various  officials, 
and  several  noblemen  of  high  birth  deprived 
of  their  offices.  But  although  some  reforms 
were  effected  in  the  public  service,  and 
although  Buckingham  was  not  personally 
avaricious,  the  atmosphere  of  the  court  re* 
mained  venal.  Those  who  sought  promotion, 
if  they  had  not  directly  to  purchase  office, 
were  expected  to  requite  the  service  in  one 
form  or  another,  to  win  the  favour  of  Buck- 
ingham's dependants,  or  possildy  marry  one 
of  his  needy  relations.  Over  the  direction 
of  James's  foreign  policy  Buckingham,  during 
the  first  part  of  hin  career,  exercised  no 
appreciable  influence.  In  1619  the  Pro- 
teiStants  of  Bohemia  had  risen  in  rebellion 
against  their  king,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
and  had  bestowed  the  crown  on  James's 
Protestant  son-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine. 
The  Palatinate  had  been  in  consequence 
invaded  by  a  Spanish  army.  James  hoped 
to  get  it  restored  to  the  Elector  by  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Prince 
Charles  and  the  Spanish  Infanta.  Bucking- 
ham, as  personal  motives  prompted  him,  joined 
those  who  approved  of  a  Spanish  alliance  or 
those  who  desired  to  render  assistance  to  the 
Protestant  party  in  Germany.  In  1620  he 
had  married  a  Catholic,  Lady  Catherine 
Manners,  and  in  1622  his  attitude  became 
more   decided.     He   entered   into   a   close 


friendship  with  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Gondomar,  and  the  following  year  prevailed 
on  James  to  let  him  and  the  prince  go  to 
Spain,  under  the  belief  that  once  there  they 
could  readily  prevail  on  Philip  IV.  to  restore 
his  lands  to  the  Elector.  Arrived  at  Madrid 
Buckingham  soon  discovered  his  delusion. 
The  Spaniards  wanted  toleration  for  the 
English  Catholics,  but  refused  in  return  to 
bind  themselves  in  any  way  about  the  Pala- 
tinate. During  his  absence  James  conferred 
on  Buckingham  the  title  of  duke.  The  new 
duke  and  Charles  both  returned  home,  irate 
with  the  Spaniards  and  eager  to  declare  war. 
A  Parliament  was  summoned  and  its  support 
asked  (1624).  For  a  time  the  duke  wm 
immensely  popular,  but  his  popularity  was 
short-lived.  Ue  had  many  schemes  in  his 
head  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  but 
he  had  not  the  qualities  of  a  statesman,  and 
did  not  understJEuid  the  first  conditions  of 
success.  A  treaty  was  agreed  on  for  the 
marriage  of  Charles  with  Henrietta  Muria,  the 
siHter  of  Louis  XIII.,  in  which  concessions 
were  made  in  favour  of  the  English  Catholics, 
although  a  distinct  promise  had  been  given 
to  the  Parliament  tnat  nothing  of  the  sort 
should  be  done.  James  and  Buckingham 
expected  that  in  return  Louis  would  aid  them 
to  recover  the  Palatinate,  but  they  were  soon 
undeceived.  Dire  misery  and  misfortune 
bofell  an  isolated  body  of  12,000  men  sent  to 
pass  through  Holland  and  fight  their  way  into 
the  heart  of  Germany,  in  March,  1626, 
James  died,  and  Charles,  who  was  deeply 
attached  to  the  duke,  came  to  the  throne.  A 
Parliament  was  summoned  from  which  Charles 
parted  in  displeasure  because  it  expressed 
distrust  of  the  duke's  capacity.  A  fleet 
despatched  to  Cadiz  to  seize  Spanish  treasure- 
ships  returned  without  effecting  its  o'bject. 
Want  of  money  led  to  the  summoning  of  a 
second  Parliament,  which  impeached  the  duke 
and  was  angrily  dissolved  by  the  king  (1626). 
Buckingham,  always  buoyant  and  sanguine, 
believed  that  if  he  could  achieve  success  he 
should  recover  popularity.  Anger  against 
the  French  king  led  to  a  declaration  of  war 
with  France,  and  Buckingham  sailed  in  com> 
mand  of  a  fleet  to  succour  the  Protestant 
town  of  La  Rochelle,  which  had  rebelled 
against  Louis  (1627).  He  effected  a  landing 
on  the  Isle  of  Rh^  but  was  subsequently 
driven  off  by  the  French  with  heavy  loss. 
The  king  summoned  a  third  Parliament, 
which  passed  the  Petition  of  Kight  and  after- 
wards drew  up  a  Remonstrance  asking  that 
Buckingham  should  be  removed  from  office 
(1628).  In  consequence,  the  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  popular  feeling  became  more 
excited  than  ever  against  the  duke.  He  was 
at  Portsmouth,  preparing  a  second  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  when  as  he  left  the 
room  where  he  had  breakfasted  he  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  discontented  officer, 
John  Felton,  who  had  served  under  him,  and 
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who  thought  with  one  blow  to  avenge  his 
private  wronga  and  rid  hia  countr}'  of  a 
Vublic  enemy  (Aug.  22,  1628). 

The  fulleit  aooonnt  of  Bucklnffham  i«  ^  be 
f  oand  in  John  Forater's  hif9  of  ISliot,  and  8.  B. 
Gardiner,  Hu*.  q/"  BnytonA,  I«M  -1648, 

[B.  M.  O.] 

Biiclcmffliam,  Gborob  Villiem,  2nd 
Duke  op  (^.''1627,  d.  1688),  was  the  son  of  the 
first  duke.  He  served  in  the  Royalist  army ,  and 
Was  present  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  after 
which  he  retired  to  the  Continent.  He  re- 
turned  to  England  in  1657,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax,  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  was  able  to  recover  a  portion  of  his 
large  estates.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  made 
Master  of  the  Horse  and  a  Privy  Councillor. 
In  1666  he  took  part  with  the  Opposition  in 
Parliament,  and  on  a  charge  of  having  en- 
deavoured to  excite  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  in  less  than 
a  year  he  was  pardoned.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Cabal  ministry  in  1668,  he  became  one 
of  its  chief  members,  and  when  it  fell  in  1673 
he,likeShaftosbury,joinedtheOppo8ition.  But 
his  health  was  so  bad  that  he  took  little  further 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  at  his  seat  in  Yorkshire.  In  his 
private  character  he  ranks  as  the  most 
profligate  member  of  the  most  profligate  court 
England  has  ever  seen.  He  was  strongly 
suspected  of  having  hired  Colonel  Blood  to 
assassinate  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  while  his 
seduction  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  and 
the  death  of  the  earl  in  a  duel  with  Bucking- 
ham created  a  fearful  sensation  even  in  those 
days.  He  is  thus  described  by  Dryden,  under 
the  name  of  Zimri,  in  some  famous  lines  of 
'*  Absalom  and  Achitophel  ** — 

*'  A  man  bo  variooa  that  he  aeemed  to  be, 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome ; 
Stiff  in  opiniona,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Was  everything  by  atarta,  and  nothing  long  .  .  . 
Bailiui<  and  pmiaing  were  hia  naaal  themea ; 
And  both,  to  ahownis  judgment,  in  extremea    .  . 
He  laoghed  himself  from  oonrt ;  then  aoaffht  relief, 
By  formiog  partiea,  but  coold  ne'er  bo  chief." 

"  Buckingham,**  says  Jlanke,  "  is  a  forecast 
of  the  Regent  [Orleans]  and  Dubois.  In 
natures  of  this  kind  ever^*thing  works  to- 
gether, amusement  and  labour,  distraction 
and  exertion,  good  and  bad ;  the  most  refined 
culture  can  go  with  intolerable  insolence  ;  for 
such  men  have  ever}'  kind  of  ambition,  they 
must  be  first  in  everything  and  remain  first. 
Social  considerations  and  sympathies  caused 
by  hatred  of  predecessors  determine  their 
political  action  or  inaction.**  Macaulay  de- 
scribes him  as  "  a  sated  man  of  pleasure, 
who  turned  to  ambition  as  to  a  pastime.*' 

Carte,  Life  of  Ormonie ;  Burnet,  HUt.  of  Hu 
Oven,  Time ;  Banke,  Hint,  of  Eng. ;  Macaulay, 
Hitt.  of  JSng,  Buckingluun'a  miaoellaneoaa 
Workt  were  printed  in  one  vol.,  8vo,  1704. 

BuckingliailUlllire,    John  Sheffield, 
DuKB  OF  (b,  1649,  d.  1721),  was  the  son  of 


Edmund,  Lord  Mulgrave.  On  his  father's 
death  (1668),  he  became  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 
In  1666  be  served  against  the  Dutch  and 
returned  home  to  take  command  of  a  troop  of 
horse.  Again,  in  1672,  he  was  appointed 
captain  of  a  ship  of  eighty-four  guns,  and  as 
soon  as  he  came  back  from  sea  was  mad« 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot.  Subsequently 
he  passed  over  to  France  to  learn  the  art  of 
war  under  Turenne.  On  hia  return  Mul- 
grave engaged  in  a  professional  quarrel  with 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  bitterly  offended 
the  royal  family  by  entertaining  hopes  of  the 
hand  of  Princess,  afterwards  Queen,  Anne. 
In  1680  he  was  sent  to  destroy  Moorish 
pirates  who  were  attacking  Tangiers.  On 
the  accession  of  Jtfmes  II.  he  was  created 
Privy  Councillor  and  Lord  Chamberlain. 
After -iiie  Revolution  Mulgrave  readily  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary. 
William  created  him  ^larquis  of  Normanby, 
and  named  him  a  Cabinet  Councillor.  In 
1703  Tie  was  created  Duke  of  Normanby, 
and  soon  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
shire,  and  in  this  year  built  Buckingham 
House.  He  was  compelled  to  resign  offico 
for  caballing  with  Nottingham  and  Rochester 
against  Godolphin  and  Marlborough.  Forth- 
with he  became  a  violent  member  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  was  struck  off  the  list  of  the  Privy 
Council  (1707).  In  1710,  however,  when  the 
Tories  were  restored  to  power,  he  was  made 
Steward  of  the  Household,  and  on  the  death 
of  Rochester,  Lord  President.  He  entered 
eagerly  into  the  plota  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  is  said  by  Swift  to  have  been 
the  only  man  he  knew  who  was  sincere  in  his 
intentions.  The  death  of  Anne  destroyed  hia 
hopes.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  political  disgrace.  Buckingham  wrote 
some  poems,  the  best  known  of  which  are  the 
£a»ay  on  Satire  and  the  £9*aff  on  Poetry. 

Johnron.  Live%  of  tht  Poett ;  Burnet,  Rut.  of 
Hu  Own  Time. 

Bnenoa  Ayres.  Expeditions  AOAiicm 
(1806—1807).  In  the  spring  of  1806,  Sir 
Home  Popham.  who  was  in  command  of  the 
naval  forces  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with« 
out  any  authority  from  the  home  government 
sailed  from  the  Cape,  taking  with  him  all 
the  naval  force,  and  1 ,500  troops.  The  arma- 
ment arrived  off  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  24th 
June.  No  time  was  wasted,  and  on  the  28th 
the  land  forces  surprised  and  captured  Buenoii 
Ayres,  while  a  feint  was  made  b)'  the  fleet 
against  Monte  Video.  But  the  inhabitants 
secretly  organised  an  insurrection  which  broke 
out  on  August  4th,  and  was  assisted  from 
without  by  the  militia  of  the  surroundinf^ 
districts.  The  British  garrison,  after  a  stout 
resistance,  was  overpowered;  and  the  sur* 
vivon  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  though 
Sir  Home  Popham  escaped  with  the  squadron, 
and  anchorea  for  a  while  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.     A  fresh  force  of   3,000  troops 
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dnpatched,  under  Sir  Samuel  Auch- 
maty,  who,  on  the  2nd  February,  1807, 
aamulted  Monte  Video,  and  carried  it  bv 
itonn  after  a  most  stubborn  conflict,  in  which 
the  British  loss  whs  600.  In  June,  Auchmuty 
was  joined  by  Grenend  Craufuid  with  re- 
inforcements, which  brought  up  the  total  of 
the  British  forces  to  9,000  men ;  and  General 
Whitelocke  was  sent  out  to  take  command  of 
the  whole  force.  On  the  6th  July,  an  attack 
was  made,  without  due  preparation  or  design, 
on  Buenos  Ayres.  The  town  had  no  regular 
fortifications,  and  the  inhabitants  trusted 
s.>Iely  to  their  advantageous  position  on  the 
roo&  and  towers.  From  these  points  of 
vantage  the  attacking  troops  were  met  by  a 
destructive  fire.  On  the  right,  Auchmuty 
sciaed  the  Flaea  de  Toros,  with  its  large 
stores  of  all  sorts;  but  this  advantage  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Bhighsh  at  all  other  quarters.  Next 
morning  ^e  Spanish  general  offered  to  re- 
store all  British  prisoners  on  condition  of  the 
evacnation  of  Monte  Video,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  region  of  the  La  Plata ;  and  the  situa- 
tion was  so  hopeless  that  the  English  general 
was  glad  to  obtain  such  easy  terms. 
Alison,  Ei$t.  qf  Europe. 

Bolls,  Papal,  are  the  letters  issued  by 
the  Popee  in  their  ofiicial  capacity,  addressed  to 
individuals  or  communities  usually  on  matters 
of  doctrine.  Papal  letters  may  be  either  Briefs 
or  Bulls.  The  latter  are  considered  the  more 
authoritative  and  important.  They  are  in- 
rariably  written  in  Latin  on  thick  parchment, 
in  angular  archaic  characters,  and  sealed 
with  tile  bulla  or  globular  seal  of  lead  attached 
to  the  document  by  threads  of  silk  or  hemp. 
The  brief  is  written  in  cursive  characters,  on 
paper  or  thin  parchment,  and  sealed  in  wax 
irith  the  seal  of  the  Fisherman  {ntb  awMUo 
Piteatoria).  It  generally  refers  to  matters  of 
discipline.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  Conqueror, 
ecclesiastics  in  England  were  forbidden  to  re- 
ceive letters  from  the  Pope,  unless  they  had  pre- 
rionaly  obtained  the  royal  permission.  Koyal 
letters,  forbidding  the  introduction  of  papal 
bolls  without  licence,  were  issued  by  Edward 
II.  in  1307,  and  by  Edward  IIL  in  1327  and 
1376.  To  procure  or  publish  them  was  de- 
clared high  treason  by  13  Eliz.,  cap.  2.  [For 
the  various  bulls  of  importance,  see  under  their 
titles,  e.g.,  Clbkicis  Laicos;  and  for  the 
whole  subject  see  Papacy.] 

The  various  Imlls  relating  to  Bngland*  at  well 
as  to  other  oountries,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Biin<irt«mifa0n«in£omanum,  Luxemburg,  1727, 
Ac 

Bnlwer,  Eowakd  Lytton.      [Lytton, 

LfOBD.] 

\  8i&  HsNBT.    [Dalliko,  Lord.] 


BmidelklllUtd.  The  name  of  the  district 
between  Onde,  Malwa,  Berar,  and  BengaL 
It  was  conquoed  by  Bajput  tribes  in  the 
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fourteenth  century,  and,  though  exposed 
to  frequent  attacks  frqpi  the  Mohammedans, 
it  always  managed  to  resist  them  success- 
fully. In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  however,  large  portions  paoed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Peishwa,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  century  the  whole  province 
was  in  ^Xahratta  hands.  The  Treaty  of 
Baesein  ceded  a  portion  of  the  territory  to 
England,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Rajah 
Bahadur  was  induced  to  part  with  his  large 
territories  in  Bundelkhund,  receiving  com- 
pensation elsewhere.  On  the  extinction  of 
the  Peiahwa's  independence  in  1818,  all  his 
sovereign  rights  in  Bundelkhund  were  finally 
ceded  to  the  British. 

Bvaker  Hill,  The  Battle  op  (June  17, 
1775),  is  noticeable  as  the  first  important 
battle  of  the  War  of  American  Independence. 
Boston  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  or 
arm  of  the  sea  from  the  suburb  of  Charleston. 
On  June  12th  General  Gage  had  declared 
martial  law,  and  was  in  possession  of  Charles- 
ton and  Boston.  To  secure  his  position  in 
the  former,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
Occupy  two  hills  which  commanded  it — 
Breed  Hill  and  Bunker  Hill.  The  latter  was 
further  from  Charleston,  but  was  the  higher 
of  the  two,  and  dominated  Breed  Hill  and 
Charleston.  On  the  night  of  the  16th  a  body 
of  American  militia  were  sent  to  seize  it. 
When  on  the  next  morning  they  were 
descried  on  the  top  of  Breed  Hill,  which 
they  had  occupied  by  mistake,  Gage  deter- 
mined to  attack  them.  Three  thousand 
regulars,  under  Howe  and  Pigot,  assaulted 
the  position  in  front,  unsupported  by  any 
movement  from  the  rear.  Twice  they  were 
driven  back,  but  in  the  third  attempt  they 
were  joined  by  Clinton,  and  succeeded  in 
dislodging  the  defenders,  who,  however, 
made  good  their  retreat  to  Prospect  Hill, 
where  they  encamped.  The  loss  of  the 
assailants  in  so  fierce  an  assault  was  226 
killed  and  828  wounded  and  missing.  In 
the  course  of  the  assault,  Charleston  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  British  troops  under 
Howe,  and  the  exasperation  caused  by  this 
act  far  more  than  counterbalanced  any  gain 
resulting  to  them  from  the  battle,  especially 
as  they  remained  idly  watehing  Washington, 
who  was  in  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  quite 
unable  to  oifer  any  serious  resistance  to 
vigorous  measures. 

Baaoroft,  Httt.  of  Am/triea ;  StanhoiM,  Hist. 
ofEng, 

Bvrdett,  Sib  Francis  {h.  1770,  d.  1844), 
the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Burdett,  entered  Par- 
liament in  1796  as  member  for  Boroughbridge 
In  1797  he  brought  forward  a  motion  for 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  in  the  following 
year  vigorously  protested  against  the  attempts 
of  the  government  to  gag  the  press.  Two 
years  later  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
prevent  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Coipus 
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Act,  and  to  secure  better  provision  being 
made  for  political  prisoners.     In  1802  he  was 
elected  for  Middlesex,  and  was  re*elected  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  on  the  former  election 
being  declared  void.     At  the  election  of  1806 
he  issued  a  celebrated  address  to  the  Middlesex 
eloctorsi  and  on  being  re-elected  gave  a  warm 
support  to  the  administration  of  Fox  and 
Loitl  Qrenville.     On  the  resignation  of  that 
government  he  stood  for  Westminster,  and 
was  easily  elected.     In  1810  he  was  convicted 
by  the  House  of  Commons  of  having  com- 
mitted a  breach  of  privilege  in  a  certain 
letter  addressed  to  his  constituents.     Burdett 
refused  to  surrender  to  the  Speaker*s  warrant, 
and  the  people   defended  his  house.      The 
result  w^as  a  series  of  riots,  in  which  the 
people  were  fired  upon»  and  some  of  them 
killed.      Burdett  proceeded  to  bring  actions 
against  the   Speaker,  and  nearly  every  one 
wbo  had  had  a  hand  in  his  commitment  to 
the  Tower,  but  was  unsuccessful.     His  im- 
prisonment terminated  with  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament,  and  he  resumed  his  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1811,  when 
he  chiody  occupied  himself  in  opposing  the 
Regency  Bill.    In  1819,  after  in  vain  attempt- 
ing to  induce  the  House  to  consider  the  con- 
duct of  the  Manchester  magistrates  at  Peter- 
loo,  he  vented  his  feelings  in  a  letter  to  his 
constituents,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to 
three  months*  imprisonment,  with  a  fine  of 
£2,000.      In  1822  he  supported  Lord  John 
RusselFs  proposed  Reform  Bill,  and  continued 
one  of    its   warmest   advocates    till    it  was 
carried.      After  this  Sir  Francis  gradually 
fell  away  from  the  Liberals.    He  denounced 
the  alliance,  which  took  place  shortly  after- 
wards, between  the  ministry  and  O'Uonnell, 
retired   from    Brookes*s    Clul\    and    opeixly 
joined  the  Tories.    In  1837  he  was  returned 
as   Conservative  member  for  North   Wilts. 
Till  his  death  in  1844  he  continued  to  repre- 
sent that  constitueucy. 

Lord  Holland's  Memoirs;  Lift  and  Opinimu 
of  Earl  Grey;  Reel's  Memoir*;  Walpole,  Hi«t. 
of  Eng,  from  1816;  Boebook,  B^orm  Parlto* 
mnU. 

Burford,  The  Battle  of  (752)^  between 
the  West  Saxons,  under  Cuthred,  and  the 
Mercians,  under  Fthelbald,  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  the  former  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  independence  of  Wessex.. 

Blirgess.  A,  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
inhabitant  of  a  borough  or  town  exercising 
a  trade  there,  and  enjo}dng  the  rights  of 
freedom  or  citizenship.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  boroughs,  the  burgesses  were  **  the  owners 
of  land;  the  owners  of  houses,  shops,  or 
gardens;  the  burgage  tenants,  from  whose 
burgages  the  firma  burgi,  or  rent,  was  origi- 
nally due.  In  a  trading  town  they  would 
be  the  members  of  the  gild,  and  in  the 
judicial  work  of  the  town  they  were  the  class 
who  furnished  the  judices  and  curatores.V 


They  were  also  the  electors  of  the  municipal 
magistrates  in  cases  where  the  corporationa 
had  not  become  close,  and  were  in  most 
cases  the  holders  of  the  parliamentary 
franchise.  The  privileges  of  the  burgesses 
were  in  former  times  very  considerable — 
e.^.f  participation  in  the  income  of  the 
corporation,  exclusive  right  of  trading  within 
the  borough,  and  the  like.  These  privileges 
have,  however,  been  swept  away  by  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835,  and  the 
burgesses  are  now  simply  the  constituency 
which  elects  the  borough  council.  The  term 
burgess,  too,  is  often  applied  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  borough  in  Parliament.  By  a 
law  of  Edward  II.,  the  burgesses  returned 
for  any  town  were  entitled  to  two  shillings 
a  day  for  expenses,  and  the  practice  of 
paying  members  of  Parliament  was  occa- 
sionally resorted  to  up  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  By  an  Act  of  Henry  V.  it  was 
decreed  that  a  burgess  of  Parliament  must 
be  resident  in  the  borough  which  returned 
him ;  but  this,  however,  was  not  enforced  for 
long.     [Towns;  Elections.] 

Mereweather  and  Stephens.  JETtst.  of  Bovongh»  ; 
Qrant»  On  Corporaliont ;  Modox,  FirvM  Burgi  ; 
Brachr,  On  Boronoke ;  btephen,  Coininentari^  ,• 
Stubos,  Conai.  Hist.,  especially  chaps,  xi.  and 
xxi. ;  Oneist,  Self-Govemtnent. 

Burg^h,  Hubert  de  {d.  1243),  first  appears 
in  history  as  one  of  Richard  I.'s  mioisters. 
In  1 199  John  made  him  his  Chamberlain.  On 
the  capture  of  Prince  Arthur,  in  1202,  he  was 
entruirted  with  the  charge  of  the  impriconed 
prince  at  Rouen,  and  continued  a  faithful 
and  active  servant  of  John  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  king*s  reign.  In  1216  he 
was  appointed  Justiciar,  and  in  the  next  year 
bravely  defended  Dover  Castle  against  the 
French,  who  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  shortly  afterwards  defeated  by  De  Burgh 
in  a  naval  engagement  in  the  Channel.  On  the 
death  of  William  l^Iarshall  he  became  Regent 
of  the  kingdom,  the  custody  of  the  king's  per- 
son being  entrusted  to  Peter  des  Roches.  Be- 
tween these  two  there  was  constant  rivalry,  De 
Burgh  representing  the  English,  Des  Roches 
the  foreign  interest.  In  1224  the  reckless 
turbulence  of  Falkes  de  Breaut6  gave  De 
Burgh  an  opportimity  of  getting  rid  of  the 
foreigners.  De  Breaute  was  banished,  and, 
on  the  king  attahiing  his  majority  in  1227, 
De  Burgh  attained  supreme  power  by  the 
exile  of  his  great  rival,  Des  Roches.  In  this 
year  also  he  was  raised  to  the  earldom  of 
jCeat;  and,  in  '1228,  he  was  appointed 
Justiciar  for  life.  From  this  date  tiU  1232 
England  was  entirely  in  his  hands,  and  was, 
on  the  whole,  well  governed.  In  1232  the 
intrigues  of  Des  Roches,  who  had  been  per* 
mitted  to  return,  and  the  king's  weariness  of 
restraint,  occasioned  his  fall.  He  was  accused 
of  connivance  with  Twenge  in  his  attacks  o& 
the  Italian  clergy,  and  the  emptiness  of  the 
treasury  was  attributed  to  the  mismanage- 
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meiit  of  the  miniater.  He  was  driven  from 
office,  and  for  the  next  two  years  suffered  the 
cruelleot  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the 
monarch  for  whom  he  liad  done  so  much. 
The  disgrace  of  Des  Roches  in  1234  restored 
him  to  favour,  hut  he  did  not  resume  his 
office,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  retirement,  broken  only  by  occasional 
appearances  in  the  political  arena,  as  in  1238, 
when  he  supported  the  king  Against  the 
powerful  baronial  confederacy  headed  by 
Richard  of  Cornwall.  Hubert's  policy  was  a 
thoroughly  national  one.  He  resisted  the 
encroachments  of  the  Pope  and  the  rapacity 
of  the  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  arbitrariness 
of  the  king  and  the  turbulence  of  the  barons. 
His  aim  was,  however,  limited  to  a  restora- 
tion of  the  administrative  bystem  and  policy 
of  Henry  II.  It  is  said  that  an  Essex  black- 
smith, when  ordered  to  put  chains  on  Hubert, 
replied,  "  Do  what  you  will  with  me :  rather 
would  I  die  than  put  fetters  on  him.  Is  not 
he  that  faithful  and  magnanimous  Hubert, 
who  hath  so  often  snatched  England  from  the 
ravages  of  foreigners  and  restored  England 
to  England  ?  " 

Roger  of  Wendover ;  Matthew  Paris,  Chronica 
Majon  ;  Foss.  Judget  of  Eng.         [F.  S.  P.] 

BnrghyWALTER  Hussby  {6. 1743,  d.  1783), 
was  a  celebrated  Irish  barrister  and  politician. 
He  made  a  most  successful  practice  at  the 
bar,  and  was  appointed  Prime  Sergeant  in 
1779.  As  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
he  belonged  to  the  national  party  of  Flood 
and  Grattan,  he  approved  of  the  Volunteers, 
and  for  a  brilliant  speech  on  a  free  trade 
motion  of  Grattan's,  in  which  he  described 
the  condition  of  Ireland  as  one  of  "  smothered 
war,*'  he  thought  it  necessary  to  resign  office. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  cooled  towards 
the  Volunteer  movement,  fearing  that  it 
would  embroil  England  and  Ireland,  but 
supported  the  cause  of  Irish  independence 
at  the  risk  of  all  chances  of  preferment.  Just 
before  his  death  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Hussey  Burgh  is 
described  as  the  best  every-dny  speaker  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  though  his  manner  was 
that  of  a  lawyer.  He  was  a  vain  and  ostenta- 
tious man,  and  died  heavily  in  debt,  but  his 
liabilities  were  paid  by  a  Parliamentary  grant 
proposed  by  Grattan  on  account  of  his  in- 
tegrity and  patriotism. 

Leckj,  Leadert  of  Pvhlio  Opinion  ih  Irdand'; 
Grattan,  Lif*  and  Timea  of  Grattan. 

BurgUiaad,  Thb  Battle  op  (1040],  was 
fought  Mtween  Thorfinn,  Earl  of  Orkney 
and  Caithness,  and  King  Duncan,  who  was  at- 
tempting to  seize  the  territories  of  the  Earls 
of  Orkney  on  the  mainland.  It  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  Thorfinn. 

Blirglianhy  Hknby  db  {h.  eirea  1290,  d. 
1340),  WAS  a  nephew  of  Lord  Badlesmere, 
ihrouKh  whose  influence  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  in  1320.    He  was  sospected  ca 


compHcity  with  his  uncle  in  1322,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  bishopric,  though  he  seems  to 
have  been  restored  before  the  end  of  the 
reign.  He  sided  with  the  queen  and  Mortimer 
against  Edward  II.,  and  for  his  support  he 
was  made  Treasurer,  and,  in  1328,  Chancellor, 
which  office  he  hold  till  the  fall  of  Mortimer. 
He  was  frequently  employed  by  Edward  III., 
and  died  at  Ghent,  whither  he  had  gone  on 
diplomatic  business. 

Burgoyne,  John,  Lieut. -Gen.  {b.  1730, 
d.  1792),  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Bingley,  in 
1762  acted  as  brigadier-general  under  Lord 
Tyrawley  in  Portugal,  where  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  a  most  daring  and 
successful  raid  upon  a  strong  body  of  troops 
who  were  guarding  the  magazines  at  Valentia. 
In  1775  he  was  appointed  to  a  command  in 
America.  The  next  vear  he  was  summoned 
home  to  advise  the  king  on  colonial  questions, 
but  returned  to  his  command  in  1777,  when 
he  at  once  issutid  an  invitation  to  the  natives 
to  join  the  English  flag.  He  then  organised 
an  expedition  in  order  to  join  Clinton,  who 
was  aavancing  from  the  south.  Before  they 
could  meet,  however,  Burgoyne  had  en^' 
countered  such  difficulties  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  surrendez  on  the  17th  Oct.  at 
Saratoga.  He  was  allowed  to  come  home  on 
parole,  and  no-  sooner  had  he  arrived  than  the 
Opposition  made  overtures  to  him  to  lay  the 
blame  of  the  disaster  on  the  government. 
He  thus  became  odious  to  the  ministry,  whom 
he  charged  with  mismanagement  in  not 
supplxHug  him  with  proper  resources;  and 
the  kmg  meanwhile  refused  to  see  him,  or  to 
allow  him  a  court-martial,  which  he  demanded. 
This  the  ministry  also  strenuously  opposed, 
knowing  that  the  corruption  of  the  War 
Department  would  come  out  if  any  inquiry 
were  held.  In  1779  Burgoyne  refujsed  to  go 
back  to  America,  on  the  ground  that  his 
honour  did  not  compel  him  to  do  so ;.  and  the 
ministry  seized  the  opportunity  to  dismiss 
him  from  the  army.  On  the  Kockingharu 
ministry  coming  in  in  1782,  he  was  reinstated, 
and  appointed  Commander-in-chief  in  Ireland. 
Burgoyne*  s  previous  ser^dces  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  disaster  of  Sasatoga  was  not  entirely 
due  to.  himself ;  and  this  idea  is  confirmed  b^^ 
the  steady  refusal  of  the  government  to 
allow  any  inquiry.  In  the  absence  of  that 
inquiry,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  Burgoyne's  merits. 

Bassell,  Fox;  Letters  of  Jiinitu;  Stanhope, 
HMf .  ojf  Eng, 

BtU^Oyne,  Sir  John  {b.  1782,  d,  1871), 
the  son  of  General  Burgoyne,  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Woolwich,  and,  in  1793,  received  a 
commission  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  In  1800 
he  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  with  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby,  and  saw  active  service 
throughout  the  French  wars  in  Sicily,  Egypt, 
Sweden,  Portugal,  and  Spain-  He  was  with  Sir 
John  Moore  at  the  retreat  to  Corunna ;  and, 
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in  most  of  the  great  battles  and  sieges  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  he  was  first  or  second  in 
command  of  the  Engineers.  In  1812  he  was 
sent  to  New  Orleans  as  commanding  Engineer 
under  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, was  not  present  at  Waterloo,  though 
he  returned  in  time  to  form  one  of  tiie  army 
of  occupation  at  Paris  in  the  middle  of  July, 
1816.  During  the  long  peace  he  held  some 
important  civil  appointments.  When  the 
Russian  War  was  on  the  verge  of  breaking 
out  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  report  on 
the  measures  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and,  on  his  return,  was 
appointed  Lieut.-General  on  the  staff  of  the 
army  of  the  East.  It  was  Sir  John  Bnr- 
goyne  who  was  most  strenuous  in  dis- 
suading Lord  Raglan  from  attacking  Sebaa- 
topol  on  the  north,  and  supported  with  equal 
warmth  the  flank  march  and  attack  on  the 
south  side.  From  the  iirst  he  pointed  out  the 
Malakoff  as  the  key  of  the  entire  position ;  and 
conducted  the  siege  operations  before  Sebas- 
topol  up  to  the  middle  or  end  of  Alarch,  1855, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  England,  leaving 
Sir  Harry  Jones  to  complete  the  work.  Soon 
'after  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  subse- 
quently received  a  field-mar8hal*s  Mton,  and 
the  appointment  of  Constable  of  the  Tower. 

Burgundy,  Relations  with.  Of  the 
ten  Burgundies  that  history  knows,  England 
liad  important  dealings  only  with  the  French 
fief,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  under  its  last 
line  of  Valois  dukes.  The  imperial  free 
county  of  Burgundy  (Franche  Comt^)  also  be- 
longed to  them.  They  began  with  Philip  the 
Bold  (le  Hardi),  whose  valour  at  Poitiers  was 
rewarded  by  his  father  John  with  the  grant 
of  the  vacant  duchy  on  his  taking  the  hand  of 
its  heiress  (1 363) .  The  acquisition  of  Flanders^ 
so  closely  bound  to  England  by  economical 
and  political  ties,  hostility  to  Louis  of  Orleans, 
whose  championship  of  Richard  II.  and 
absolutism  involved  his  hostility  to  the  Lan- 
castrian monarchs,  first  broui^ht  the  house 
into  intimate  relations  with  England.  The 
Burgundians  and  Armagnacs  fought  for 
supremacy  under  the  mad  Charles  VI.,  and 
their  feuds  gave  ample  opportunity  to 
English  intervention.  Both  united  to  with- 
stand Henry  V.,  and  met  a  common  defeat  at 
Ag^court  (1415).  But  the  murder  of  John 
the  Fearless  (1407—1419)  on  the  bridge  of 
Montereau,  at  the  instance  of  the  Dauphin  and 
the  Armagnacs,  led  to  Burgundy  Uirowing 
its  whole  weigfht  on  the  English  side.  Paris, 
the  centre  of  Burgtmdian  influence,  welcomed 
the  entry  of  Henry  V.  and  the  new  duke, 
Philip  the  Good  (1419—1467).  Up  to  1436, 
this  close  alliance  enabled  the  English  to  re- 
tain their  hold  of  North  France.  But  the 
nationalist  revival  stirred  even  Philip,  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  broke  his  close 
family  tie  to  the  English  house,  and  the 
mad  attempt  of  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  on 


Holland  and  Hainault  completed  the  alien- 
ation which  led  to  the  Peace  of  Arras  (1435) 
between  Burgundy  and  France,  and  even  an 
attack  on  Calais  horn  our  old  ally.    In  the 
Wars    of   the    Roses,   Philip  and    his   son 
Charles    generally    sympathised     with    the 
Lancastrians.     Charles  the  Bold  (1467—1477) 
regarded  his  descent  from  John  of  Gaunt 
through  his  Spanish  mother  as  making  him  a 
member  of  the  Lancastrian  house;  and  he 
showed  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  exiles 
whom  Edward  IV. *s   accession  had  driven 
to  the  Netherlands.    But  he  could  not  afford 
to  quarrel  with  Edward,  and  as  Louis  XI. 
definitely  supported  Warwick,  and  reconciled 
him  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Charles  very 
unwillingly  joined   the  Yorkist  cause,  and 
married  Edward's  sister  Margaret.    When  in 
1469  £^ward  was  driven  from  England  hj 
Margaret  and  Warwick,  he  found  refuge  in 
the  Netherlands,  but  a  personal  interview 
only  produced  personal  hostility  between  hia 
and  Charles.    Despite  Charleses  inadequate 
support,  Edward  won  back  his  crown;  and 
fear  of  France  caused  the  renewal  of  the 
political  alliance.      In  1474   a  common  ex- 
pedition against  France  was  determined  upon, 
but  Charles  lingered  at  Neuss,  and  came  at  last 
without  an  army ;  so  Edward,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Pecquigny  U475),  abandoned  Burgundy  for 
France.     Tne  marriage  of  Mary,  Charleses 
daughter,     with     Maximilian    I.,     brought 
Flanders  and  England    into    new  relations 
that  passed  on  to  the  Austro- Spanish  Alliance. 
But  the  conquest  of  Burgundy  by  Louis  on 
Charles's  death  (1477)   put  an  end  to  the 
independent     existence    of    the    House    of 
Burgundy. 

Cominea,  MSmoim:  Barante,  Hutotr«  dn 
Due$de  Bourgogne;  ISIirke,  ChMrlea  the  Bold; 
J.  Oaizdner,  rrefaoes  to  Th*  P<wt<m  IMttn. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Slirlce,  The  Family  of,  was  founded  in 
Ireland  by  William  Fitzaldelm  de  Burgh, 
a  descendant  of  Robert  l^Iortain,  and  first 
cousin  of  the  great  Justiciar,  Hubert  de  Burgh. 
He  was  the  seneschal  of  Henry  I.,  and  was 
made  Viceroy  of  Ireland  in  1176.  In  1226 
Henry  III.  bestowed  the  province  of  Con- 
naught  on  Richard  de  Burgh,  son  of  Fits- 
aldelm,  who,  after  a  violent  struggle  with  the 
O'Connors,  succeeded  in  establishing  himself 
there.  His  son  Walter  became  Earl  of  Ulster 
in  right  of  his  wife  3Iaude,  daughter  of  Huf^h 
de  Lacy,  and  at  this  point  the  De  Burghs 
split  up  into  two  families — those  of  UUter  and 
Connaught.  Of  the  Ulster  line,  Richard  de 
Burgh,  known  as  the  Red  Earl,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  weakness  of  the  Fitzgeralda, 
raised  the  De  Burghs  to  the  position  of  the 
most  powerful  family  in  Ireland.  The  Ulster 
earldom  expired  with  his  grandson  William, 
murdered  in  1333  by  the  English  of  Ulster. 
His  daughter  Elizabeth  afterwards  married 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward 
III.,  whereby  the  earldom  of  Ulster  became 
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cventoaUy  attached  to  the  royal  family 
in  the  penon  of  Edwaid  IV.  The  De 
Bnxigha  of  Connaoght,  scorning  to  hold  their 
lands  of  a  woman,  and  fearing  that  their 
pooaciwiona  might  pasa  b)'  marriage  into 
other  hands,  declared  themselves  independent 
of  English  law,  and  renounced  English 
enstoms.  They  assumed  the  name  of  Burke, 
and  divided  Connaught  between  them,  Sir 
WiUiam,  ancestor  of  the  Clanricardes, 
taking  Gal  way  with  the  title  of  Mac  William 
Oog^ter  (the  Upper),  and  Sir  Edmund, 
anrestor  of  the  Mayos,  taking  Mayo  with  the 
title  at  Mac  William  Eighter  (the  Lower). 
The  first  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  created  in  1543, 
was  William,  or  Ulick,  '*  of  the  heads/'  so- 
caUed  from  his  victories  over  the  Greraldines. 
In  1576  the  Burkes,  fearing  that  Connaught 
yras  to  be  colonised  as  Ulster  had  been, 
Voke  out  into  open  rebellion.  Thereupon 
their  territories  were  utterly  laid  waste, 
sad  the  race  whs  nearly  extinguished.  In 
1635,  Wentworth's  commission  of  inquiry 
into  defective  titles  declared  the  lands  of  the 
Burkes  to  have  lapsed  to  the  crown.  Ulick, 
however,  the  fifth  earl,  and  second  Earl  of 
Si.  Albans,  was  created  Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
Isr  his  services  in  subduing  the  rebellion 
^  1641,  and  he  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
fffesent  marquis. 


»y  Edmund  {b,  1729,  d,  1797),  bom  in 
Dublin,  was  educated  at  Trinity  CoUege,  and 
came  to  London  to  study  at  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1750.  The  study  of  law  was  not 
congenial  to  him;  and  he  soon  deserted  it 
for  literature.  His  first  attempts  in  this 
field  were  made  in  1756,  and  consisted  of  A 
Findieaiion  of  Natural  Society^  which  was 
intended  as  a  satire  on  Bolingbroke's  theory 
of  the  origin  of  society,  and  A  Phihsophieal 
Inqmry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Idea*  on  the 
sAiinu  and  Beautiful^  which  was  warmly 
praised  by  such  judges  as  Lessing  and  Kant. 
In  1759  the  first  volume  of  the  Annual  Regi*" 
tar  was  published,  and  contained  a  survey  by 
Burke  of  the  chief  events  of  the  year.  In 
1761  he  accompanied  "  Single-speech  "  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  private  secretary' to  Lord  Halifax, 
to  Ireland.  The  connection  lasted  four  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  Burke  threw  up 
a  pension  which  Hamilton  had  procured  for 
him,  and  returned  to  England.  In  tne  same 
year  Rockingham  came  into  office  and  ap- 
pointed Burke  his  secretary.  In  Doc.,  1765, 
through  the  influence  of  Lord  Vemey,  Burke 
was  retomed  to  Parliament  for  Wendover, 
and  lost  no  time  in  making  himself  known  to 
the  House  by  a  speech  on  the  American 
oolotties,  which  won  for  him  a  compliment 
Irom  Pitt.  In  1769  he  wrote  his  remarkable 
pamphlet,  Obaervationt  on  the  Present  State  of 
tKe  Nation.  Burke  was  always  on  the  side 
of  constitutional  order  and  liberty  on  such 
ifoestions  as  the  right  of  a  constituency  to 
ehoose  its  own  representative,  the  freedom 


of  the  press,  the  legality  of  general  wamints 
issued  by  Parliament,  and  the  relations  of  a 
colony  to  the  mother  country.  In  1770  he 
published  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents^ 
which,  though  unsuccessful  as  a  pamphlet, 
placed  its  author  in  the  front  rank  of  political 
philosophers.  In  1772  he  was  offered  the 
direction  of  a  commission,  which  was  to  ex- 
amine the  details  of  every  department  in 
India;  but  loyalty  to  his  party  made  him 
decline  the  oflfer.  In  April,  1774,  he  made 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  great 
speeches — ^that  on  American  taxation.  In 
November,  1774,  he  was  invited  to  stand  for 
Bristol,  and  represented  that  city  for  six 
years.  In  Mardi,  1775,  he  moved  his  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  conciliation  with  America ; 
he  urged  the  government  to  recognise  the  old 
constitutional  maxim  that  taxation  without 
representation  is  illegal,  to  return  to  the  old 
custom  of  accepting  what  grants  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  colonies  should  freely  con- 
tribute, and  above  all  things  not  to  enter  upon 
civil  war.  Two  years  later  Burke  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  in  which, 
in  the  clearest  and  most  independent  way,  he 
explained  to  his  constituents  the  principles 
which  had  guided  him  in  his  policy  towards 
the  colcmies.  In  Feb.,  1780,  he  brought  in 
his  resolutions  for  the  amendment  of  the 
administration.  His  first  project  was  directed 
against  the  corruption  of  Parliament  and  the 
soarces  of  that  corruption,  and  was  contained 
in  a  plan  for  the  better  security  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Parliament,  and  the  economical 
reformation  of  the  civil  and  other  establish* 
ments.  In  the  same  year  Burke  retired  from 
the  representation  of  Bristol,  finding  that  his 
independence  was  distasteful  to  the  electors. 
Lord  Rockingham's  influence,  however,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  seat  of  Malton  in  York- 
shire ;  and  on  that  nobleman  succeeding  Lord 
North  in  1782,  he  accepted  the  Paymastership 
of  the  Forcea  On  the  death  of  Lord  Rocking- 
ham in  July,  his  ministry  became  divided 
against  itself;  Lord  Shelbume  succeeded  to 
the  Premiership ;  and  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheri- 
dan resigned.  The  combination  against  him 
proved  too  strong  for  Shelbume,  and  in  April, 
1783,  he  made  way  for  a  coalition  ministry 
under  the  nominal  lead  of  the  Duke  of  Poil- 
land.  Burke  returned  to  the  Pay  Office,  and 
immediately  committed  a  grave  indiscretion 
in  restoring  two  clerks  who  had  been  sus- 
pended for  malversation.  The  most  important 
act  of  this  administration  was  the  introduction 
of  Fox's  India  Bill,  which  seems  to  have  been 
devised  and  drawn  by  Burke.  Burke  and  Fox 
advocated  the  measure  with  all  their  energy 
and  power ;  but  the  king  saw  his  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  a  ministry  which  he  disliked, 
and  successfully  used  his  influence  to  have 
the  Bill  thrown  out  by  the  Peers.  This  suc- 
cess he  followed  up  by  dismissing  the  minis- 
try and  sending  for  Pitt,  who,  in  Jan.,  178^, 
became   Prime    Minister.      The  India  Bill, 
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which  Pitt  introduced,  was  a  comproxniae,  of 
much  narrower  scope  than  Fox's  Bill,  and 
seems  to  have  escaped  any  violent  attack 
from  Burke.  He,  however,  vigorously  attacked 
Pitt's  Irish  policy,  as  well  as  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France.  A  more  glorious  iield 
for  the  exercise  of  his  powers  was  now  opened 
for  Burke  in  the  prosecution  of  Warren 
Hastings.  In  April,  1786,  Burke,  in  answer 
to  a  challenge  from  Hastings's  friends,  laid 
before  Parliament  his  charges.  The  first 
charge  was  thrown  out :  the  second  and  third 
were  supported  by  Pitt  and  carried  by  so 
large  a  majority  that  in  'Ma.j,  1787,  Burke 
brought  forward  a  resolution  to  impeach 
Hastings.  The  management  of  the  prosecu- 
tion was  entrusted  by  the  Commons  to  Burke, 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham,  and  Grey.  The 
trial  began  in  Feb.,  1788,  and  was  opened  by 
Burke  in  a  speech  peculiarly  impassioned 
and  persuasive.  Seven  years  went  by 
before  the  Lords  brought  in  their  verdict 
of  acquittal.  In  the  same  year  which 
■aw  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings, 
politics  were  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  illness  of  the  king.  Pitt's  Regency 
Bill  was  vehemently  attacked  by  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  by  no  member  of  it  more  bitterly 
than  by  Burke.  The  king's  unexpected  re- 
cover}',  however,  rendered  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Opposition  unnecessary,  and 
gave  Pitt  a  further  lease  of  office.  In  the 
following  year  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  the  beginning  of  the  last  act 
in  Burke's  career.  For  the  remainder  of  his 
life  his  thoughts  continued  to  be  centred  on 
France.  His  passionate  love  of  order  and 
reverence  for  the  past  prevented  him  from 
ever  sharing  in  the  generous  enthusiasm 
which  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  French  people 
awakened  in  Fox,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge. 
He  distrusted  the  Parisians,  and  foresaw  too 
surely  that  the  popular  outbreak  would  end 
in  something  very  different  from  liberty.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  Feb.,  1790,  that  Burke, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  openly  avowed  his 
horror  of  the  principles  that  were  being 
worked  out  in  Paris.  His  avowal  was 
couched  in  such  terms  that  it  occasioned  a 
breach  of  his  long-standing  friendship  with 
Fox.  In  the  next  month  the  breach  had  so  far 
widened  that  Burke  deserted  Fox  on  a  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
which  he  himself  had  suggested.  At  length, 
in  November,  appeared  the  ReJUetiont  on  the 
French  Revolution,  Its  success  was  wonderful, 
and  it  did  much  to  alienate  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  from  all  sympathy  with  the 
Revolution.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year 
Burke  finally  t^nounced  his  connection  with 
Fox.  In  August  he  published  his  Appeal 
from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs.  He  continued 
in  Parliament  to  storm  against  the  murderous 
atheists  in  France,  and  their  advocates  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel.  In  1794  he  lost  his 
brother  and  his  only  son,  and  he  never  re* 


covered  from  the  blow.  In  the  same  year  he 
retired  from  Parliament,  but  he  still  watched 
France  with  the  same  unmitigated  apprehon- 
sion.  He  found  time,  nevertheless,  to  give  to 
the  world  his  sound  views  on  the  com  trade 
in  his  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity.  In 
1796  he  wrote  his  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord — a 
scathing  answer  to  some  objections  raised  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  the  pension  which 
Pitt  had  generously  bestowed.  In  the  same 
year  appeared  the  tirst  two  Letters  on  a  Regi- 
cide l*eace,  brilliant  specimens  of  Burko*8 
most  gorgeous  rhetoric,  in  which  he  protested 
against  any  peace  with  the  national  govern^ 
ment  of  France.  His  work,  however,  was 
ended,  and  he  died  at  Beaconsfield  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1797.  It  is  impossible  within  onr 
limits  to  give  any  adequate  estimate  of 
Burke's  character  and  geuius.  We  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  quote  the  words  of 
a  competent  critic  (Mr.  John  Morley)  : 
"  There  have  been  more  important  statesmen, 
for  he  was  never  tried  by  a  position  of 
supreme  responsibility.  There  have  been 
many  more  effective  orators,  for  lack  of 
imaginative  suppleness  prevented  him  from 
penetrating  to  the  inner  mind  of  his  hearerB. 
.  .  .  There  have  been  many  subtler,  morff 
original,  and  more  systematic  thinkers  about 
the  conditions  of  the  social  union.  But  no 
one  that  ever  lived  used  the  general  ideas  of 
the  thinker  more  successfully  to  judge  the 
particular  problems  of  the  statesman.  Ko 
one  has  ever  come  so  close  to  the  details  of 
practical  politics,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
membered that  these  can  only  be  understood 
and  only  dealt  with  by  the  aid  of  the  broad 
conceptions  of  political  philosophy." 

The  best  edition  of  Barke'a  Works  is  thai  by 
Bof^ers,  1834.  Tbe  standaxd.  biogxapby  is  Sir 
J.  Prior's  Life ;  and  there  are  more  recent 
memoirs  by  McErnight,  Bisset,  and  McCormick. 
See  also  John  Morley,  EimwnA  Burke-  on 
HistorieaX  Study ;  and  the  article  in  the  £ney- 
dopodta  J3ritaniu'ca  (ninth  ed.),  by  the  Bome 
writer.  Also,  Hazlltt,  PoltttcaZ  Essays  and  £!•- 
quence  of  t7i«  BHt.  Senate;  Robertson,  LratMrai 
on  Burke;  £.  J.  Payne,  Select  Works  of  Burke  with 
excellent  introductory  essays;  Bodniniham 
Memoirs ;  Bedford  Papers  ;  JesaOf  George  III.  / 
Stanhope.  Life  of  Pitt,  and  Hist,  of  Eng. 

[W.  R,  S.] 

Burleigh,  or  BnrffUey,  William 
Cecil,  Tjord  {6.  1520,  d.  1598),  bom  at  Bourne 
in  Lincolnshire,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Cecil, 
Master  of  the  Robes  to  Henry  VIII.,  who 
educated  him  for  the  law.  Having  married 
the  sister  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  he  became  inti* 
mate  with  the  Protector  Somerset,  his  friend- 
ship being  increased  by  his  second  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  the 
tutor  of  Edward  VI.  In  1547  he  accompanied 
the  Protector  on  his  expedition  to  Scotland, 
and  in  the  following  year  became  Secretary 
of  State.  On  the  fall  of  the  Protector,  hA 
was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  but  speedily 
restorea  to  favour,  and  throughout  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  continued  to  perform    tiie 
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duties  of  Secretary  of  State.  Thoagh  no 
favourer  of  North  umberland's  scheme  for 
altering  the  Bucoeasion,  he  was  at  length 
induced  to  aign  **  the  device  "  as  a  witness ; 
and  at  this  most  critical  period  of  his  career 
managed  to  avoid  the  displeasure  of  Mary; 
he  conformed  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
became  very  friendly  with  Pole.  Before 
Mary'a  dea^  Cecil  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  on  whose 
accession  he  found  himself  at  once  in  high 
favour  at  court;  he  waa  immediately  ap- 
pointed ^Secretary  of  State,  and  for  forty 
years  enjoyed  the  entire  contidence  of  the 
queen,  to  whom  ke  was  "  the  oracle  she  con- 
sulted en  every  emergency,  and  whose 
answers  she  generally  obeyed."  During 
almost  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Sir 
William  Cecil  may  be  said  to  have  practically 
directed  the  affiiirs  of  the  nation ;  though  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  disgusted  at  the  treat- 
ment he  received  from  his  bitter  enemies,  the 
courtiers,  chief  of  whom  was  Leicester,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  retiring  altogether  from 
public  life.  In  1560  he  went  to  Scotland,  as 
Commissioner,  to  end  the  war,  and  on  his 
return  count^aoted  the  progress  which  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  De  Quadiu,  had  made  in 
his  absence,  by  strongly  advocating  an  alliance 
with  the  Huguenot  leaders.  In  spite  of  his 
anti-Spanish  policy,  Cecil  was  no  favourite 
with  the  people ;  and  the  court  party,  headed 
by  Ijeicester,  whose  marriage  with  the  queen 
he  8trenuou^5'  opposed,  strove  hard  to  work 
his  ruin.  The  perfection  to  which  he  brought 
his  sf  stem  sf  espionage,  by  which  every  plot 
against  the  queen  was  known  to  her  miaiaiers 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  hatched,  undoubtedly,, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  saved  Elizabeth 
from  assassination  and  the  countr}'  from  an 
internal  war,  though  it  provoked  against 
Cecil  the  wrath  of  men  like  Arundel  and 
Norfolk,  whose  aims  he  thwarted.  His  great 
scheme  was  the  formation  of  a  Protestant  con- 
federacy, to  consist  of  England,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, the  Grennun  princes,  the  Scotch  Protes- 
tants, and  the  Calvinists  in  France  and  Flan- 
derA,  against  the  Catholic  powers;  his  great 
stumbhng-block  was  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
whose  execution  he  did  not  cease  to  advise  as 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
queen  and  of  the  realm.  More  than  once 
was  the  assassin's  dagger  directed  against 
Cecil  himself,  and  in  1572  the  plot  of  Bemey 
and  Mather  might  have  been  successful  but 
for  the  minister's  spies.  The  great  blot  on 
his  character  and  on  his  administration  is  the 
persecution  of  the  Catholics  for  practising  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  to 
which  Cecil,  and  «ven  Elizabeth  herself,  had 
not  Bcmpled  to  conform  in  the  time  of  their 
need.  To  his  economical  spirit,  too,  may  be 
ascribed  that  unprepared  state  of  the  arsenals 
and  the  navy  which  so  materially  increased 
the  danger  to  he  apprehended  from  the  Ar- 
mada,   The  history  of  Cecil,  who  in  1571  had 


been  created  Lord  Burleigh,  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  to  bis  death,  August  4, 1598, 
is  the  history  of  England,  so  closely  is  his 
name  identified  with  the  whole  current  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  reign.  He 
can  hardly,  perhaps,  claim  to  be  called  a  great 
man ;  but  he  was  an  adroit,  skilful,  and  sen- 
sible statesman,  of  tried  judgment,  untiring 
perseverance  and  application,  and  boundless 
industry  in  mastering  details. 

The  BurghUy  Papers,  ed.  by  Mnrdiii,  1750; 
ir«i}M)irt,  so.,  by  l>r.  £.  Nares  (3  vols.,  4la , 
1828-^1).  For  verr  different  estimates  of  3i]r- 
leigh  see  Froade,  Hist,  of  Bng.  :  Lingard,  HUt, 
of  Eng.;  and  Macaulay*8  well-known  £$»n^. 
For  general  aathoritiee  see  Elizabeth. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

Burmese  Wars.  <1)  First  Burmese 
War  (1824—1826).  At  the  time  Clive  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  English  Empire  in  India, 
Alonipra  had  established  a  great  dominion 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges.  He  united 
under  his  sway  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Pog^, 
Ava,  and  Aracan.  Both  nations  extended 
their  dominions  until  they  became  contermi'- 
nous ;  and  the  Burmese  became  so  confident 
in  their  own  success  that  they  demanded  of 
Lord  Hastings  that  he  should  surrender 
Chittagong,  Dacca,  and  some  other  places, 
which  they  claimed  as  original  dependencies 
of  Aracan.  His  refusal,  and  the  encroach* 
nients  of  the  Burmese  in  seizing  Cachar,  a 
district  of  Bengal,  and  a  little  island  on  the 
coast  of  Chittagong,  produced  war.  In  March,  - 
1824,  the  EngUsh  attacked  and  occupied  Ran- 
goon at  the  mouth  of  the  Irawaddi.  From 
then  to  December  the  Burmese  again  and 
again  assaulted  Rangoon,  which  had  become 
the  stronghold  of  the  English.  Stockade 
fighting  continued  till  March,  and  then  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  found  it  possible  to 
advance  up  the  Irawaddi  to  Prome,  and 
found  it  deserted.  The  English  remained 
there  during  the  rainy  season.  In  November 
hostilities  were  renewed,  and  the  English 
gradually  forced  their  way  up  to  within  forty - 
five  miles  of  Ava,  the  capital.  There  at  lengtli, 
in  February,  1826,  the  Treaty  of  Ynndaboo 
was  concluded,  by  which  the  Burmese  ceded 
Assam,  Aracan,  and  the  coast  south  of  Marta- 
Lan,  and  gave  up  their  claims  to  the  English 
provinces. 

(2)  Second  Bitrmesb  War  (1852).  After 
the  Peace  of  Yandahoo,  however,  and  espe- 
cially after  a  change  of  dynasty,  which  oc- 
curred in  1837,  the  English  continued  to  be 
treated  with  g^reat  insolence,  and  even  out- 
rage, by  the  court  of  Burmah.  The  successive 
residents  were  insulted,  and  the  tniders  were 
subject  to  perpetual  extortion.  In  1851  Com- 
modore Lambert,  in  the  Fox,  appeared,  and  to 
him  the  English  residents  in  liangoon  com^ 
plained.  Communications  were  opened  with 
the  court  of  Ava,  but  without  success,  and 
thereupon  Commodore  Lambert  proceeded  to 
blockade  the  port  of  Rangoon.  The  matter 
was  rsfeired  to  the-govemment,  and,  after  three 
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applications  had  been  made  in  vain  for 
rearess.  Lord  Dalhousle  (12Ui  February »  1852) 
determined  on  war.  Two  expeditions  were 
sent  from  Bengal  and  Madras,  and  the  Bengal 
column  landed  in  the  Rangoon  Kiver  on  the 
2nd  April.  After  some  stockade  fighting  the 
town  of  Martaban  was  captured,  and  on  the 
11th  April  the  siege  of  Rangoon  conmienoed. 
On  the  14 th  the  place  was  carried  by  storm. 
The  natives  of  Pegu  now  came  over  and  flocked 
in  numbers  to  the  standard  of  General  God- 
win. On  the  17th  May,  Bassein,  the  western 
port  of  Burmah,  was  captured.  In  September 
the  army  moved  on  Prome,  which  was  cap- 
tared  9th  October.  On  the  20th  December  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Directors,  annexing  Pegu.  A  treaty  of 
peace  was  drafted,  but  the  oommissioners 
could  not  come  to  terms.  The  war  therefore 
ended  without  any  treaty  being  concluded. 
It  was  not  till  1862  that  the  relations  of  the 
Burmese  court  and  England  were  placed  on  a 
regular  diplomatic  footmg.  In  1867  a  treaty 
was  concluded  by  which  British  vessels  were 
allowed  to  navigate  Burmese  waters;  and 
several  missions  were  subsequently  despatched 
into  the  interior  of  Burmah.  In  one  of  these 
Mr.  Margary,  an  Englishman,  was  murdered 
by  the  Chinese  at  Manwyne  in  February,  1875. 
Since  1867  there  has  been  no  further  outbreak 
of  hostilities — ^though,  on  account  of  the 
jealous  and  suspicious  attitude  of  the  Burmese 
court  towards  England,  and  the  anarchical 
condition  of  the  country,  this  has  more  than 
once  seemed  imminent. 

3Cill,  Hi9t.  (^Indui;  SnodgiMP,  Bwrmtae  War, 
TJBSfl ;  Tale,  Sarrativs  of  tK»  jriMton  to  Ava,  1858 ; 
McMshon,  T^«  Karen;  1876. 

Bnmed  Candlemas  was  a  name  be- 
stowed by  the  Scots  on  the  spring  of  1355—6, 
at  which  time  Eklward  III.  completely  ravaged 
East  Lothian. 

Bnxnelly  Robert  {d,  1292),  was  one  of 
Edward  I.*s  great  ministers.  In  1265  he  was 
Secretary  to  Prince  Edward,  and  soon  after 
the  accession  of  that  king  was  raised  to  the 
Chancellorship.  He  was  a  g^reat  lawyer,  and 
assisted  the  king  in  his  legal  and  constitu- 
tional reforms.  From  1274  to  his  death  he 
was  practically  Prime  Minister,  and  it  was  at 
his  manor-house  at  Acton  Bumell,  in  Shrop- 
shire, that  the  important  statute  De  MercO' 
toribus  was  passed.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  in  1275  was  made  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  "As  a  statesman  and  a  legislator," 
says  Lord  Campbell,  "he  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation." 

Campbell,  Liven  of  the  Lord  Chancellor: 

Bumas,  Sir  Alexander  {b.  1803,  d.  1841), 
when  a  young  officer  in  the  Bombay  arm}*, 
was  selected  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  1830,  to 
take  charge  of  a  n:ission  to  Runjeet  Singh, 
which  was  to  proceed  up  the  Indus,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  an  attempt  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  the  chiefs  on  its  banks. 


He  was  badly  received  in  Scinde,  and  it  was 
only  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  Colonel 
Pottinger,  Resident  at  Cutch,  which  procured 
him  means  of  tranqx>rting  his  convoy  up  the 
Indus.  Ho  was  well  received  by  kunjeet, 
and  proceeded  to  Simla  and  submitted  a 
report.  He  was  directed  to  return  to  Bom- 
bay, through  Afghanistan,  Balkh,  and  Bok- 
hara,  and  to  explore  and  report.  In  1837 
Capt.  Bumes  made  his  appearance  at  Cabul, 
where  he  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  con- 
clude an  alliance  with  Dost  Mohammed.  In 
1839  he  accompanied  the  Afghan  Expe- 
dition, and  was  entrusted  with  the  important 
task  of  concluding  an  alliance  with  Mehrab 
Khan,  ruler  of  Bfloochistan,  which  he  accom- 
plished. In  1840  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
and  was  left  in  Cabul  to  succeed  Sir  W.  Mac- 
naghten  as  envoy.  In  1841  he  was  murdered 
in  the  Cabul  massacre.    {Atouan  Wabs.] 

Kaye,  Indian  Officere. 

Burnet,  Gilbert  {b.  1643,  d.  1716),  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh.  He 
studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  visited  England, 
France,  and  Holland.  In  1665  he  wsb 
ordained  and  presented  to  the  living  of  Sal- 
toun  by  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,-  who  himself  became  Burnet's 
pupil.  In  1668  he  was  appointed  P^t>- 
lessor  of  Divinity  at  Glasgow,  and  became 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  a  relation  of 
whom  he  married.  He  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  Lauderdale,  by  whom  he  was  ac- 
cused of  instigating  the  opposition  to  the 
government,  and  thought  it  advisable  to 
leave  Scotland  and  to  settle  in  London.  In 
1675  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls 
ChapeL  He  became  very  popular  as  a 
preacher,  and  was  well  known  at  court. 
During  the  Popish  Plot  he  made  great  efforts 
to  save  the  victims  of  that  delusion.  In  1681 
he  published  the  first  volnme  of  his  History  of 
the  KefomuUion^  and  received  the  thanks  of 
the  zealously  Protestant  Commons  for  it.  In 
1683  he  accompanied  Russell  to  the  scaffold, 
and  was  examined  by  the  Commons  on  the 
chaiige  of  having  written  his  dying  speech. 
On  tile  accession  of  James,  he  withdraw  to 
the  Continent,  and  after  travelling  for  a  year 
arrived  at  the  Hague,  where  he  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  William  of  Orange,  and 
I  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  prince  and  his  wife.  He  wrote 
numerous  tracts  directed  against  James, 
whose  bitter  enmity  he  excited.  He  accom- 
panied William  to  England  as  his  chaplain, 
and  after  the  Revolution,  was  rewarded  with 
the  bishopric  of  Salisbury.  He  was  a  zealous 
advocate  of  the  claims  of  Mary  to  a  share  of 
the  throne.  In  religious  politics  he  took  the 
unpopular  latitudinarian  side.  While  most 
vigorously  opposed  to  granting  any  rights 
to  Catholics,  he  was  in  favour  of  toleration 
for  Dissenters.  Accordingly,  he  attempted, 
with  his  friend  Tillotson,  to  draw  up  a  scheme 
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of  reoonciUation  with  the  PresbyteriaiM,  and 
he  sapported  Nottingham's  ComprehenBion 
BUL  In  politics  he  was  a  thoroughgoing 
Whig.  He  proposed  to  insert  the  name  of 
the  Princess  Sophia  as  secured  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  bat  the  clause  was  rejected  by  the 
Commons.  He  was  therefore  regarded  by  the 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  as  the 
chief  supporter  of  their  cause.  He  also  claims 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  the 
daoBe  which  forbids  the  sovereign  to  marry 
a  Papist.  In  1693  it  was  resolved  by  the 
Commons  that  a  pastoral  letter  of  ms,  in 
which  ho  had  spoken  of  £ngland  as  being 
conquered  by  William,  should  be  burnt  by  the 
hangman.  On  the  death  of  Mary  he  wrote  a 
warm  eulogy  on  her  character.  In  1698  he 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  young  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  whose 
education  he  carefully  superintended.  In  1 701 
his  £xpo9iium  of  the  Thirty^nine  ArtieUt  was 
censured  in  Convocation ;  and  the  same  year 
an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  get  him  removed  from  his 
post  about  the  young  prince.  He  violently  at- 
tacked the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill  in  1704. 
He  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Union 
with  Scotland,  and  was  Airman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  considering  the  Articles  in  the 
liOrda.  His  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church 
waa  shown  by  his  scheme  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  small  livings,  which  ultimat«'ly  ri- 
pened into  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty.  In  the 
Hacheverell  episode  he  enunciated  the  doctrines 
of  the  Whigs  in  a  speech  against  passive 
obedience.  He  upbraided  Queen  Anne  with 
her  supposed  design  of  settling  the  crown  on 
the  Pretender,  and  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  ▼ehemently  opposed  the  Tory  Peace  of 
Utrecht. 

The  HutoTv  ofths  Rtformation  of  thB  Church 
o/  AiylaiMi  M  a  valoable  piece  of  historioal 
oompoaition,  despite  its  duunaoter  of  parti- 
XAQship.  Bnmet  8  other  important  work  in 
the  Hittory  of  Hit  Own  TvtM  (1600-1713), 
pnbtished  posthvmocialjr  by  his  son  in  ITSI^— 
34.  From  fesr  of  giving  offence  the  editor 
had  sappreaaed  many  passages  in  the  original 
■umnson^ ;  bnt  the  sopproesod  passages  are 
restored  in  the  edition  published  by  Booth 
in  1883.  The  History  is  the  work  of  a  Tiolent 
Whig,  distorted  and  disooloared  by  the  author's 
pretadioes  and  partialities;  and  it  is  written 
witn  siiunilar  want  of  discretion  and  self- com- 
nmnd.  Still  it  is  highly  ralnable  as  a  copious 
eontemporary  record  of  erents  as  they  appeared 
to  one  who  had  borne  a  prominent  share  in 
them.  Borast  also  wrote  namerons  polnmical 
pamphlets,  and  asTeral  other  historical  and 
Htcvary  works,  inchiding  Tl^  Life  and  Death  of 
/•Jba.  Barl  of  Rockttter,  1680;  The  Life  of  9ir 
MUttk0w  Hale,  1062;  Jfraunra  of  the  Dvkee  of 
Hmndton,  1077;  sad  a  translation  of  More's 
Creopia,  1685. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Htsi.  of  the  Reformation 
is  that  in  7  tcIs.  b?  N.  Pooock,  186S ;  and  of  the 
Hist,  of  Hit  Own  time,  that  of  Oxford  in  6  toIs., 
1883.  For  an  sble  criticism  of  the  latter  work 
sea  Onixot,  Hotiee  aw  Burnet ;  see  al^o  Oldmixon , 
CriHeal  Htst.  ofEn^,,  172& ;  and  P.  Kiciion,  Me- 
mtoiree.  For  Burnet's  life  and  character  st^  the 
Life  by  Sir  Tho*.  Bnmet  prefixed  to  the  first  rol. 
of  the  Hitt.  of  Hi*  Own  lime  in  the  edition  of 


17M;  and  Birch,  IWotson;  Maeanlaj,  Hist,  of 
Mng.;  Biographia  BrU<mn%ea;  Wyon,  IMgn  </ 
Qhmii  Anne,  [S.  J.  L,] 


l's  Hill,  Thb  Battle  op  (1847),  was 
fouf^ht  in  Kaflirland  between  a  British  force 
which  was  endeavouring  to  seize  Sandilli,  the 
Kaffir  chief,  and  the  KafiSrs;  the  British 
were  defeated. 


SirHakrt  {b.  nbbfd.  1813), en- 
tered  the  army  early  in  life,  and  first  saw  active 
service  in  the  American  War,  being  present 
at  Camden,  and  under  Lord  Rawdon  in  South 
CaroliDa  in  1781.  In  1798  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Ostend.  At  Alkmaar  he  was  posted  on  the 
left  in  command  of  the  brigade  of  Guards,  and 
rendered  good  service  in  supporting  Aher- 
cromby*8  attack.  In  1807,  he  went  as  second 
in  command  of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen ; 
and  on  his  return  he  was  made  a  baronet. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  out  with 
reinforcements  to  rortugal.  He  arrived  just 
in  time  to  find  that  Wellesley  had  defeated 
Junot  at  Vimiero  and  was  arranging  every- 
thing for  a  hot  pursuit.  Burrard  at  once 
forbade  any  further  advance,  and  recalled  the 
troops  to  their  positions.  The  results  of 
this  prohibition  were  disastrous,  since  they 
prevented  Wellesley  from  totally  destroying 
Junot's  army,  and  rendered  the  Convention 
of  Cintra  necessary.  A  court  of  inquiry  was 
held,  in  which  Sir  Harry  was  exonerated 
from  all  blame ;  but  popular  indignation  pre- 
vented him  from  ever  being  employed  again. 
Napier,  a  not  too  gentle  critic,  says  that  '*  it 
is  absurd  to  blame  Sir  H.  Burrard  for  not 
adopting  one  of  those  prompt  and  daring 
conceptions  that  distinguish  great  generals 
only."  Wellesley  himself  acknowledged  that 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  acted  on  fair  military 
reasons. 

Napier,  Pen.  War;  Sose,  Biog.  Diet. 


ly  Pbter,  was  an  Irish  poli- 
tician and  bairister.  He  began  life  as  tutor 
to  one  of  the  Beresfords,  and  was  offered  a 
seat  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  declined  to 
become  a  mere  placeman  and  to  vote  against 
his  convictions.  He  preferred  to  go  to  the 
bar,  and  soon  became  famous.  In  1783  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  great  Volunteer  Con- 
vention. He  entered  &a  Irish  Parliament 
shortly  before  the  Union,  and  was  one  of  the 
many  barristers  who  declined  to  be  bought 
over  by  Ijord  Castlereagh,  his  friend  Charles 
Bushe,  afterwards  SoUeitor-General,  being 
another.  When  Lord  Comwallis  was  sent  to 
Ireland  as  Lord -Lieutenant,  Burro  wcs  pro- 
posed to  his  friends  that  an  appeal  should  be 
made  to  the  Yeomanry  to  defeat  the  Union,  but 
he  was  dissuaded  from  the  step,  much  to  his 
subsequent  regret.  His  speeches  were  among 
the  best  that  were  made  on  the  anti- Union 
ride.  In  1811  he  appeared  as  counsel 
for  the  arrested  delegates   of  the  Catholic 
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(invention,  and  won  hiB  case.  He  was  a 
particularly  earnest  man,  and  thoroughly  in- 
corruptible. 

Lecky,  Leader$  of  Pvblie  Opinion  in  IrAand ; 
Grattan,  Life  and  TivMt  of  Qrattan, 

Burton,  Henry  {b.  1679,  d.  1648),  was 
Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  Prince  Charles,  but 
after  Charles's  accession  to  the  throne  he  was 
removed,  and  for  accusing  Laud  of  Popery 
was  forbidden  the  court.  In  1637  he  was 
accused  before  the  Star  Chamber  of  writing 
8chismati<ml  and  libellous  books  against  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  scandal 
of  the  government.  For  this  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  stand  in  the  pillory,  lose  his  ears, 
he  fined  £5,000,  and  imprisoned  for  life. 
The  first  part  of  the  sentence  was  carried  out, 
and  he  remained  in  prison  till  1640,  when  he 
was  released  by  the  Long  Parliament,  the 
proceedings  against  him  annulled,  and  £5,000 
compensation  given  him. 

Burton,  John  Hill  {b.  1809,  d.  1881),  bom 
at  Aberdeen,  studied  at  Marischal  College, 
and  became  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar, 
1831,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  litera- 
ture. He  became  Secretary  to  the  Prison 
Board  of  Scotland  in  1854,  Historiographer 
lioyal  in  1867,  and  a  Commissioner  of  Prisons 
in  1877.  Ho  wrote  Lives  of  Sitnon  Lord  Lovat 
and  Luncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  1847;  Narra- 
tives from  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland^  1852; 
several  works  on  legal  and  general  subjects; 
A  Hiitory  of  Scotland  to  1688,  1867 ;  A  His- 
tory  of  Scotland  from  the  Revolution  to  1745^ 
1853;  and  A  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anney  1880.  Mr.  Burton' b  History  of  Scotland 
(issued  in  8  vols.,  1873)  is  a  very  able,  careful, 
and  accurate  work,  and  is  the  best  general 
Scottish  history  which  has  appeared  in  recent 

times. 

A  memoir  of  Mr.  Barton  is  prefixed  to  bla 
work,  Ths  BoohhunUr  (new  ed.,  1882). 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk,  was 
probably  a  Roman  settlement  of  some  im- 
portance. Previous  to  the  ni  uth  century  it  was 
known  as  Beodric*s-worthe.  It  derived  its 
modem  name  from  St.  Edmund,  King  of  the 
East  Angles,  who  was  taken  prisoner  here  by 
the  Danes  in  870,  bound  to  a  tree,  and  shot 
to  death  with  arrows.  In  his  honour  an 
abbey  was  founded  here  which  became 
famous  in  monastic  history,  and  is  now  a 
ruin  of  great  interest.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Benedictine  foundation^  in  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  Dissolution  was  found  to  be 
possessed  of  enormous  wealth.  In  1214  a 
great  meeting  of  the  barons  took  place  at 
Bury,  when  they  swore  solemnly  to  compel 
King  John  to  grant  a  charter.  It  was  one  of 
the  centres  of  the  Peasants*  revolt  of  1381. 
Frequent  Parliaments  were  held  here,  the 
most  &mons  in  1446,  at  which  Duke  Hum- 
phrey of  Gloucester  was  arrested. 

B.  Yates,  History  of  St.  Bdmundshw}/,  1803. 


Buflaeo,  Thb  Battle  of  (Sept.  27,  1810), 
secured  Wellington's  retreat  to  the  lines 
which  he  had  prepared  on  Torres  Vedras. 
He  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the 
Busaco  range  of  hills,  with  a  very  steep 
front.  On  the  29th,  in  the  early  dawn, 
Massena  ordered  the  English  position  to  be 
assaulted  in  the  centre,  whore  the  as- 
cent was  easiest.  Picton  was  in  command: 
and  here  the  French  assault,  was  so  rapid 
and  determined  that  after  driving  back 
the  skirmishers  they  gained  the  crest  of 
the  htU,  and  threw  the  third  division  into 
confusion.  At  that  moment  General  Leith, 
who  was  on  Picton^s  right,  seeing  the 
danger,  moved  up  a  brigade  to  his  assistance ; 
and  the  French  were  driven  over  the  hillside. 
Meantime  Ney,  on  the  French  right,  had  led 
hiB  men  over  more  difficult  ground,  but  with 
equal  gallantry  attacked  Crauf  urd,  who  oonrj- 
manded  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  allied  line. 
When  the  French  were  on  the  point  of  carry- 
ing the  position,  Crauf  urd  launched  against 
them  a  reserve  of  1,800  men,  whose  onslaught 
it  was  impossible  to  withstand,  and  the 
second  assault  of  the  French  failed.  It  was 
clearly  impossible  to  take  this  strong  post 
by  assault;  and  Massena,  in  the  evening, 
hastily  began  to  execute  a  flanking  inarch 
round  the  hills  on  the  left  of  the  allied 
forces.  Wellington  perceived  the  movement 
only  just  in  time,  and  ordered  a  retreat  to 
meet  it.  The  allied  troops  were  in  great 
danger  on  several  occasions ;  but  the  disorder 
and  confusion  of  the  French  army  rendered 
its  movements  slow,  and  saved  the  allies  from 
defeat.  As  it  was,  they  were  worsted  in 
several  skirmishes  with  French  scoating 
parties,  and  the  negligence  of  Crauf  urd  at  the 
last  moment  imperilled  the  safety  of  the 
allied  army ;  but  at  length  Wellington  had 
the  satisfaction  of  having  all  his  forces  en- 
sconced behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedms. 

Napier,  Peninsvlar  War,  book  xi.,  chape.  7  andfi* 

Bus8y-Ca4itelnau,    Cha&les   Joseph, 

Marquis  of  {b.  1718,  d.  1785),  a  distinguished 
French  officer,  was  Dupleix's  able  lieutenant, 
and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  maintaining 
French  influence  in  the  Deccan  and  Camatic 
In  1748  (Oct.  17)  he  caused  the  English  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Pondicherry.  On  the  arrival 
of  Lally  in  India,  Bussy  found  himself  subor- 
dinate to  that  officer,  who  rendered  his  plans 
ineffectual.  Bussy  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Wandewash  and  conveyed  to  England,  but  at 
the  trial  of  Lally  he  was  released  on  parole 
and  allowed  to  return  to  France  to  clear 
himself.  He  wrote  a  Mimoire  eontre  M,  de 
Lally,  Paris,  1766. 

S—  the  ProeJ«  ds  Lolly  in  Voltaire's  Works. 

Bute,  John  Stuart,  Srd  Eahlof  {h.  1713, 
d.  1792),  son  of  James,  second  earl,  married, 
in  1736,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  in  whose 
right  he  inherited  a  large  fortune.      In  early 
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life  he  became  by  accident  acquainted  with 
Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  soon  acquired 
great  influence  over  him,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  were  the  charms  which  endeared 
htm  to  the  prince,  since  he  is  described  as 
**  cold  and  unconciliating  in  his  manners, 
proud  and  sensitive  in  his  nature,  solemn  and 
sententious  in  his  discourse."  During  the  later 
years  oi  George  II.  he  had  remained  attached  to 
the  court  of  the  widowed  Princess  of  Wales : 
and  scandal  attributed  to  their  relations  a 
character  which  there  is  no  real  evidence  to 
f^how  that  they  possessed.  But  no  sooner  was 
George  III.  seated  on  the  throne  than  Bute  took 
advantage  of  his  ascendency  over  the  young 
king  to  come  to  the  front  in  politics.  After 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  early  in  1761,  he 
became  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  as  the 
colleague  of  Pitt,  to  whom  he  was  warmly 
opposed  on  the  question  of  the  Continental 
war.  Pitt  resigned  in  October,  leaving  Bute 
supreme.  The  discovery  of  the  Family  Com- 
pact between  France  and  Spain,  which  Pitt 
had  suspected,  led  to  a  necessary  rupture  with 
Spain ;  but  Bute  was  none  the  less  resolved  to 
<*ome  to  terms  with  France  and  to  desert 
Germany,  and  to  reverse  the  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessors. On  Nov.  3,  1762,  the  preliminaries 
were  signed  at  Fontainebleau,  and  peace  was 
deBnitely  concluded  in  the  following  Februar}*. 
Bnt  the  ministry  was  unpopular;  and  this 
unpopularity  gradually  developed  into  a 
fierce  hatred,  which  amused  itself  in  burn- 
ing the  Prime  Minister  in  effigy  in  almost 
every  public  place.  This  extreme  feeling 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  justified 
by  Bute's  public  measures ;  and  two,  at 
any  rate,  of  his  chief  sins  in  the  popular 
xiew  are  well  set  forth  by  a  contem- 
porary writer,  who  says  that  ho  was 
utterly  **  unfit  to  be  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  because  he  was  (1)  a  Scotchman, 
(2)  the  king's  friend,  (3)  an  honest  man.'* 
In  Aprilf  1763,  he  had  to  yield  to  the  storm 
of  indignation  which  he  had  aroused:  and 
he  never  afterwards  filled  any  prominent 
office  in  the  State.  But  he  retained  his 
influence  over  the  king,  and  was  all-power- 
ful in  the  Closet,  until  George  Grenville, 
after  the  failure  of  Bute's  attempted  in- 
trigues with  Pitt,  insisted  on  his  complete 
dismissal  from  the  court  as  a  condition  of  his 
own  return  to  power.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, there  is  little  evidence  that  Bute  had 
any  hand  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  though 
his  withdrawal  could  not  remove  the  suspicion 
of  his  secret  influence  at  the  back  of  the 
throne.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life  he  lived  in  almost  complete  retirement 
at  Christchnrch,  in  Hampshire,  in  the  midst 
of  his  family. 

Walpole,  MtVMif  of  the  Reign  of  George  III. ; 
Albemarle,  Uodkingham  and  Hm  Contemporaries  / 
Jesse,  Qeorge  Sdtwyn  and  Hie  Contemporariee, 
And  Oeorge  HI,  ;  Latere  ofJwiivs  ;  Macanlay's 
neoond  £nsj  on  Chatham.         p^   RSI 


Butlari  Thb  Family  of,  was  founded  in 
Ireland  by  Theobald  Gualtier  or  Walter  (a 
brother  of  Hubert  "Walter,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Chancellor  of  England),  who 
received  grants  of  land  in  Leinster  from 
Henry  II.,  together  with  the  hereditary  office 
of  Pincema,  or  Butler,  to  the  Kings  of 
England.  The  Butler  family  did  not  play 
a  very  prominent  part  in  Irish  history  until 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  Edmond  le  Boteler  was  created  Earl  of 
Carrick  for  his  exertions  against  Edward 
Bruce  and  the  Scots.  From  him  sprang  two 
lines,  those  of  the  Eark  of  Ormonde  and  the 
Earls  of  Carrick.  The  earldom  of  Ormonde 
was  created  in  1328,  and  James,  the  second 
earl,  who  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Hum- 
phrey Bohun,  Earl  of  Essex  and  first  cousin  of 
Edward  II.,  raised  the  family  to  a  position  of 
equality  with  the  Burkes  and  the  Fitzgeralds. 
The  Butlers  were  powerful  chiefly  in  the  Pale, 
and  though  they  adopted  some  Irish  customs, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  they  were  faithful  to  their 
English  origin.  They  almost  alone,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Fitzgeralds,  supported  the  house 
of  Lancaster  and  the  English  connection. 
Kilkenny  and  part  of  Tippcrar}'^  formed  their 
Palatinate,  and  they  stood  next  in  power  to  the 
Fitzgeralds.  The  title  of  Ossory  was  created  in 
1 527,  when  Pierce  Butler  consented  to  resign  the 
title  of  Ormonde  to  Thomas  Bolo3m,  Viscount 
Rochfort,  but  the  latter  honour  was  restored 
to  him  after  the  execution  of  Rochfort.  The 
Butlers  joined  the  Desmonds  in  the  Munster 
insurrection  of  1569.  They  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  English  history  during  the 
seventeenth  century;  they  were  now  Pro* 
testants,  and,  though  Irish  in  sympathy, 
thoroughly  Royalist  in  their  views,  and  anxious 
to  keep  up  the  English  connection.  James, 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  who  was  created  marquis 
in  1642  and  duke  in  1661,  commanded  the 
Royalist  troops  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Irish  rebellion,  and  after  the  Restoration 
was  governor  of  the  country.  His  son 
Ossory  died  in  the  service  of  William  of 
Orange.  James,  the  second  duke,  was  one  of 
the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  old  Pretender; 
in  consequence  of  his  intrigues  during  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  his 
honours  were  extinguished  and  his  immense 
estates  forfeited  (1716).  His  brother  and 
heir,  Charles,  was  created  Baron  Butler  of 
Weston,  Hunts. 

Butler,  Samuel  {b.  1612,  d.  1680^,  is  the 
author  of  one  of  the  greatest  political  satires  in 
the  English  language.  The  early  years  of  his 
life  are  obscure,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  at 
one  time  employed  by  6elden  as  an  amanuen- 
sis, and  to  have  been  recommended  by  him 
to  the  Countess  of  Kent.  He  subsequently 
entered  the  service  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
a  rigid  Presbyt^'rian,  where  he  had  the  op- 
portunitj"  of  observing  the  various  traits  of 
bigotry  and  absurdity  which  he  subsequently 
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wove  into  Hudibraa.  This  work  was  pub- 
lished in  three  parts;  the  first  in  1663,  the* 
second  in  1664,  and  the  third  in  1678.  Tho 
work  is  a  satire  on  the  Independents  and 
Presbyterians,  and  is  of  considerable  his- 
torical interest  as  griving  a  striking  picture 
of  many  of  their  peculiarities.  Its  abounding 
wit,  and  the  exbuordinary  copiousness  and 
variety  of  diction  displayed  in  the  dialogues, 
as  well  as  the  genuine  humour  of  some 
of  the  comic  situations,  have  made  it  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  political  satires. 
Butler  was  the  author  of  a  satire  on  the 
Koyal  Society,  The  Elephant  in  the  Moon;  a 
collection  of  Characters,  and  some  other  works. 
He  seems- to  have  gained  little  or  no  solid 
reward  from  the  court,  and  is  said  to  have 
died  in  the  extremest  poverty  in  London. 
In  1721  a  cenotaph  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey  which  pro- 
voked from  Samuel  Wesley  a  well-known 
epig^ram. 

An  edition  of  Evdihrae  with  oopions  and 
useful  explanations  of  allusions,  ho.,  is  that  of 
Grey,  Lund.,  1741. 

Butt,  Isaac  {b.  1812,  d,  1879),  the  son  of 
an  Irish  Protestant  clergyman,  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1835,  was  nuide 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  the  following 
year.  In  1838  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar 
and  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics 
on  the  Conservative  side.  He  was  a  strenuous 
opponent  of  O'Connell.  In  1 844  he  was  made  a 
Queen's  Counsel,  and  in  1848  defended  Smith 
O'Brien.  From  1852  to  1865  he  sat  in  Par- 
liament as  member  for  Youghal,  but  did  not 
distinguish  himself.  In  1871  he  was  elected 
as  Home  Rule  member  for  Limerick,  and 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  new  party, 
and  in  1872  fotmded  the  Home  Rule  League. 
But  he  was  opposed  by  the  more  extreme  and 
violent  section  of  his  party,  and  by  the  end 
of  his  life  he  had  little  authority  left  in  the 
Home  Rule  ranks. 


r,  Thb  Battle  of  (Oct.  23,  1764), 
was  fought  between  the  English,  commanded 
bv  Major  Munro,  and  the  army  of  the  Vizier 
01  Oude.  The  latter  was  completely  routed, 
and  obliged  to  abandon  his  camp,  with  all  its 
stores  and  130  pieces  of  cannon.  This  victory 
was  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of 
Plaseey.  It  demolished  the  power  of  the 
Vizier  Sujjah-Dowlah,  the  only  chief  of  im- 
portance in  the  north,  and  made  the  English 
masters  of  the  valley  of  the  Granges. 

Bnztoa,  Sn  Thomas  Fowbll  {b.  1786, 
d.  1845),  a  member  of  the  brewing;  firm  of 
Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co.,  in  1816  esta- 
blished a  well-organised  system  of  relief  for 
the  poor  in  Spitalfields,  and  soon  after 
examined  the  state  of  the  prisons,  in  which 
he  was  aided  by  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Fry. 
He  wrote  a  pamphlet  exposing  the  horrors  of 
the  prison  system,  which  excited  great  atten- 


tion. He  now  stood  for  Weymouth,  and 
was  triumphantly  returned.  He  continued 
to  represent  this  borough  till  1837,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  Mr.  Villiers.  In  Parliament 
he  proved  himself  an  important  ally  of  Mack- 
intosh on  the  question  of  the  Amelioration 
of  the  Criminal  Code.  In  1823  he  brought 
forward  a  resolution  "  that  slaver^',  bein^ 
repugnant  to  the  Christian  Religion  and 
the  British  Constitution,  ought  to  be  abolished 
at  the  earliest  period  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  all  concerned."  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  1831  that  the  principle  of  eman- 
cipation was  conceded,  chiefly  owing  to 
'hir.  Buxton's  efforts,  and  in  1833  govern- 
ment introduced  a  measure  of  emancipation. 
Mr.  Buxton  did  not,  however,  relax  his 
efforts,  but  laboured  to  effect  the  abolition 
of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  which  was 
still  sanctioned  by  the  law.  In  1837,  on 
his  defeat  at  Weymouth,  he  quitted  Par- 
liamentary life;  and  in  1839  he  published 
The  Slave  Trade  and  its  Iteimedyt  in  which 
he  proposed  the  colonisation  of  Africa. 
An  expedition  with  this  object  was  sent 
to  the  Niger,  but  it  proved  a  complete 
failure.  In  1840  Mr.  Buxton  was  created  a 
baronet. 

^ye  Plot*  Tub  (1603),  was  set  on  foot 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  named  Watson, 
and  was  joined  by  ardent  Catholics  like  Sir 
Griffin  Markham  and  Anthony  Copley,  aa 
well  as  by  Puritans  like  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton 
and  G«orge  Brooke,  who  were  discontented 
with  the  policy  of  James  I.  Their  plan  seems 
to  have  been  to  secure  the  person  of  the  king^, 
compel  him  to  dismiss  his  ministers,  and  to 
grant  toleration  to  Catholics  and  Puritans. 
Many  were  inveigled  into  joining  on  the 
pretence  that  the  meeting  was  merely  for  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  in  favour  of  general 
toleration.  The  scheme  was  badly  arranged, 
no  definite  plan  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  it 
proved  a  complete  failure.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Bye  Plot  had  no  connection  with  the  Main 
or  Raleigh's  Plot,  with  which,  however,  Cecil 
and  the  other  ministers  managed  to  mix  it  up 
in  popular  belief.  Watson  was  executed, 
Markham  reprieved  on  the  scaffold,  Grev 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  Copley  banished. 
8.  &  Qaxdiner,  Eiet.  ofBmg.,  vd.  i. 
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count.] 

B3rnfft*^<>K^>  Admiilal  {b,  1704,  <f.  1757),  was 
the  fouxih  son  of  Lord  Torrington,  and 
served  at  sea  under  his  father.  In  1756  he 
was  sent  out  with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  war, 
poorly  manned  and  in  bad  condition,  with 
orders  to  relieve  Minorca  in  case  of  attack. 
Only  three  days  al'terwards  the  French  fleet 
attacked  the  castle  of  St.  Philip  in  that 
island.  Bjmg  arrived  off  St.  Philip  on  May 
19th,  and  tried  in  vain  to  oommunieate  witk 
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the  governor.  On  the  following  day  the 
engageoient  took  place.  Bear-Admiral  West 
on  the  right  attacked  the  enemy  with  vigour, 
and  drove  them  back ;  but  Byng  held  aloof, 
and  the  action  was  indecisive.  After  a 
council  of  war,  he  sailed  off  to  Qibialtar 
and  left  Minorca  to  iU  fate.  Byng  was 
brought  home  under  arrest,  and  tried  by 
oonrt-martial.  His  judges  acquitted  him  of 
treachery  and  cowardice,  but  it  was  decided 
that  he  had  not  done  his  utmost  to  reUeve 
St.  Philip,  or  to  defeat  the  French  fleet. 
He  was  recommended  to  mercy.  Pitt  in 
rain  tried  to  induce  the  king  to  pardon 
him.  B^'ng  was  shot  at  his  own  request 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  his  ship  in  Ports- 
month  Harbour ;  he  met  his  fate  with  great 
courage.  Voltaire,  who  had  tried  to  help 
him  by  sending  him  a  laudatory  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu,  says  that  he  was  slain 
"  pour  encourager  les  autres."  It  is  probably 
true  that  Byng  had  not  done  as  much  as  he 
might  have  done  for  the  relief  of  Minorca. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  harsh- 
ness and  injustice  of  applying  the  severe 
penalties  prescribed  by  the  twelfth  article  of 
the  naval  code  in  the  case  of  an  ofScer  who  was 
rightly  acquitted  of  treachery  and  cowardice. 
Though  Byng  was  perfectly  honest  and 
sufficiently  brave,  it  may,  however,  be  con- 
ceded that  he  was  wanting  in  capacity.  "  He 
trembled  not  at  danger,  but,  like  many  other 
weak  men  in  hig^  places,  he  did  tremble  at 
responsibility."    [MiNoacA.] 

lAnd<m  GoMtte,  1756-^7;  Stanhope,  Hist,  of 


L,  John,  Lord  (rf.  1662),  was  the 
elded  son  of  Sir  John  Byron.  He  was 
one  of  Charles  I.'s  personal  attendants,  and 
was  by  him  made  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
in  1641.  As  he  was  strongly  attached  to  the 
royal  cause,  the  Parliament  was  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  him,  and,  in  1642,  the  king  con- 
sented to  appoint  Sir  John  Gonyers  in  his 
place.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Byron 
raised  a  troop  for  the  king,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Edgehill  was  in  command  of  the  reserve. 
He  showed  great  bravery  at  Boundaway  Down 
and  Newbury,  and,  in  1643,  was  created  a 
peer,  and  shortly  afterwards  Governor  of 
Chr«t<*r,  where  he  sustained  a  long  siege,  capi- 
tulating only  when  all  the  provisions  were 
exhaostod.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
Governor  to  the  Duke  of  York.  He  took 
part  in  the  second  Civil  War,  and  on  the 
failure  of  the  Royalists  returned  to  his  charge 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  died  at  Parai 
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Cabal,  Thb  (1667  — 1673),  was  the 
name  given  to  the  ministry  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. ,  after  the  fall  of  darendon. 


The  word  **  Cabal "  had  been  used  previously 
to  denote  a  secret  Committee  or  Cabinet, 
and  answers  to  the  **  Junto"  of  a  somewhat 
later  date.  [Cabinbt.]  It  happened,  how- 
ever, rather  curiously  that  the  initials  of  the 
statesmen  who  formed  this  administration 
spelt  the  word  **  Cabal.*'  These  ministers  were 
Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley- 
Cooper  (Lord  Shaftesbury),  and  Lauderdale. 
'*  They  agreed,"  says  Ranke,  *'  in  wishing  to 
strengthen  the  royal  prerogative  by  moderat- 
ing the  uniformity  laws  with  the  help  of 
France,  and  during  the  excitement  caused  by 
a  foreign  war;  but,  otherwise,  they  were 
attached  to  widely  different  principles. 
Lauderdale  was  a  Presbyterian;  Ashley- 
Cooper,  a  philosopher;  Buckingham,  if  he 
helcf  any  opinion  at  all,  an  independent; 
Arlington,  a  moderate  Catholic;  Clifford,  a 
zealous  one."  At  first,  in  foreign  policy,  a 
new  departure  was  taken  by  the  formation  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  (q.v.),  which  compelled 
Louis  to  desist  from  his  schemes  of  aggression 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  But  this  line  of 
policy  was  not  long  pursued.  War  with  the 
Dutch  and  alliance  with  France  followed, 
with  the  infamous  Treaty  of  Dover  (1672). 
Money  was  obtained  by  seizing  that  which 
had  been  deposited  for  security  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, while  Parliament,  which  might 
have  proved  obstructive,  was  prorogued.  A 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  granting  liberty 
of  worship  to  all  sects,  was  ipsued.  But  the 
war  ended  in  failure,  and  the  Declaration 
was  received  with  great  suspicion  even  by 
the  Dissenters.  The  Treasury  was  empty, 
and  in  1673  Parliament  had  to  be  summoned 
to  grant  supplies.  Charles  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  the  Declaration,  and  to  assent  to 
the  Test  Act,  which,  by  excluding  all 
Catholics  from  office,  obliged  Clifford  and 
Arlington  to  r^gn,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Cabal  Ministry. 

Banke,  Hid.  o/Eng.,  iii  515 ;  Macanlay,  But. 

CMnnat,  Thb,  although  familiar  by 
name  to  every  one  as  the  most  powerful 
body  in  the  Executive  Gk>vemment  of  the 
State,  is,  properly  speaking,  unknown  to 
the  Constitution.  Theoretically,  the  Cabinet 
is  only  an  irregular  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  By  the  theory  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Privy  Council  is  the  proper  body  to 
advise  the  sovereign ;  yet  the  memben  ol 
the  Privy  Council  do  not  attend  unless  they 
are  specially  summoned,  and  they  have  only 
formal  business  to  transact.  The  Cabinet 
Council  took  its  rise  under  the  Tudors,  but 
was  then  only  a  small  irregular  body,  con- 
sisting of  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council, 
whom  the  sovereign  chose  from  time  to  time 
to  consult.  After  the  Restoration,  when  the 
distinction  between  the  ordinary  Council  and 
the  Privy  Council  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
when  all  members  of  the  Council  were  sworn 
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as  Priry  Councillora,  the  Privy  Council  be- 
came unwieldy  from  its  numbers.  Charles  II. 
complained  that  the  great  number  of  the 
Council  made  it  unfit  for  the  secrecy  and 
despatch  which  are  necessary  in  great  affairs. 
He  formed  a  select  Committee  of  the  Council, 
called  the  Cabal  or  Cabinet,  which  deliberated 
on  all  matters  of  business  before  they  were 
submitted  to  the  larger  Council.  This  method 
of  government  was  very  unpopular — partly 
from  the  character  of  the  ministers  who 
composed  the  Cabinet,  and  partly  from  the 
imperfect  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of 
ministerial  responsibility.  In  1679  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  Sir  William.  Temple  to 
restore  the  Privy  Council  to  its  former 
position.  Its  numbers  were  to  be  reduced 
from  fifty  to  thirty,  of  whom  fifteen  were  to 
be  the  chief  officers  of  State,  and  the  rest 
made  up  of  ten  Lords  and  five  Commoners. 
The  joint  income  of  the  Council  was  not  to 
be  less  than  £300,000,  which  was  thought  to 
be  nearly  equal  to  the  estimated  income  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Charles  promised 
that  he  would  be  governed  by  the  advice  of 
this  Council,  but  he  continued  to  consult  his 
Cabinet  as  before.  The  Cabinet  assumed 
more  definite  duties  under  William  III.,  wha 
also  introduced  his  principal  ministers  into 
Parliament.  At  the  same  time,  the  king 
chose  his  Cabinet  from  the  two  great  parties, 
until,  in  1693,  he  formed  a  Ministry  ex- 
clusively of  Whigs,  caUod  the  "  Junto."  The 
accession  of  George  I.  made  a  great  difference 
in  the  position  of  the  Cabinet,  because  the 
king,  not  understanding  English,  ceased  to 
attend  its  meetings.  Both  he  and  hifl  suc- 
cessor, George  II.,  cared  more  for  the  affairs 
of  Hanover  than  for  those  of  England.  Under 
their  reigns,  the  fabric  of  constitutional 
government  was  consolidated,  although  the 
Tories>,  in  consequence  of  the  remains  of  Jaco- 
bite sympathies  among  them,  were  excluded 
from  power.  George  III.,  on  his  accession, 
determined  to  free  himself  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Revolution  Whigs.  He  did  not, 
however,  give  up  Cabinet  government, 
although  he  was  accused  of  consulting  *'an 
interior  Cabinet "  other  than  his  responsible 
advisers.  It  was  not  till  the  accession  of 
Pitt  to  office,  in  1783,  that  the  Prime  Minister 
assumed  the  authority  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  As  Mr.  Traill  saya  {Central  Govern^ 
menty  p.  20),  there  are  three  waya  in  which 
Cabinet  government  has  been  matured  and 
strengthened  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
viz. :  1.  Political  Unanimity — ^the  princifde 
that  a  Cabinet  should  be  formed  on  some  defi- 
nite basis  of  political  opinion,  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  coalition,  of  agreement  on  certain  specified 
points.  2.  Unity  of  Responsibility — that  is, 
that  the  members  of  a  Cabinet  should  stand 
or  fall  together;  the  first  instance  of  this 
dates  from  1782.  3.  Concert  in  Action — 
that  the  Cabinet  should  not  consist  of  a 
number  of  units,  each  governing  his  own 


department  independently  of  the  rest,  bat  of 
a  body  of  men  acting  in  concert  for  the 
common  welfare.  In  theory,  the  choice  of 
the  Cabinet  belongs  to  the  crown,  but  in 
practice  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  even  he  has  no  abs  .>lute  choice  in 
the  matter.  As  Mr.  Bagehot  says  {Engliah 
Constitution,  p.  14),  **  Between  the  compulsory 
list,  which  he  must  take,  and  the  impossible 
list  that  he  cannot  take,  a  Prime  Minister's 
independent  choice  in  the  formation  of  a 
Cabinet  is  not  very  large :  it  extends  rather 
to  the  division  of  the  Cabinet  offices  than  to 
the  choice  of  Cabinet  Ministers.  Parliament 
and  the  nation  have  pretty  well  settled  who 
shall  have  the  first  places.*'  The  numbers  of 
the  Cabinet  generally  vary  from  twelve  to 
fifteen.  The  following  Ministers  have  usually 
been  members  of  it : — The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasurv,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Home,  the 
Foreign,  and  the  Colonial  Secretaries,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Secretaries 
for  India  and  for  War,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  Postmaster- 
General,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the 
President  of  the  Local  Govenunent  Board, 
are  sometimes  members,  and  sometimes  not. 
The  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  are  entirely 
secret,  no  minutes  of  proceedings  are 
taken,  and  what  passes  is  not  supposed  to 
be  divulged. 

▲Ipheos  Todd,  PatUamunJtorv  Oov^ntnunt  i» 
Enyland,  1867;  W.  Bagehot,  T^  Enylith  Con< 
vtitution;  the  Constitutional  Histories  of 
Hallaxn  and  May;  H.  D.  TraiU»  Central  Qowm^ 
vurU;  Sir  B.  Peel's  Mtmoirt;  and  the  politi- 
cal historfes  of  the  seventeentb,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth  centuries —>  t.g.,  those  of 
Hacanlaj^  Lozd  Stanhope,  Maasej,  and  Spencer 
Walpole.  [O.  B.] 

Cabot,  John  {d,  1499),  was  a  Venetian 
merchant,  who  settled  at  Bristol  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YI.  In  1497,  having  obtained  a 
patent  from  the  king  for  the  discovery  of 
unknown  lands,  he  set  sail  from  Bristol,  with 
his  son,  in  order  ta  discover  the  North-West 
Passage  t«  India.  In  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  they  discovered  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
foundland, and  Florida.  John  Cabot  thus  de- 
sevves  the  honour  of  discovering  the  mainland 
of  America,  which  he  reached  June  24th,  1497, 
a  year  before  Columbus. 

Cabot,  Sebastian  {b.  1477,  d.  eirca  1557), 
was  the  son  of  John  Cabot.  In  1497  he  accom- 
panied  his  father  on  his  great  voyage,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  adventurers  visited  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  Florida, 
In  1512  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  induced  Cabot 
to  enter  the  service  of  Spain ;  but  on  the  doath 
of  the  king,  in  1516,  he  retained  to  England, 
and  in  the  following  year  made  another 
attempt  to  discover  the  North- West  Passage, 
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▼isiting  Hudson's  Bay.  In  1525  he  sailed  on 
a  Toyage  in  the  interests  of  Spain,  and  dis- 
coYored  St.  Salvador  and  the  Hiver  Plate, 
returning  to  Europe  in  1531.  in  1548  he 
again  settled  in  England,  and  received  a 
pension  from  Edward  YI.,  with  the  title  of 
**  Grand  Pilot  of  England.'*  In  1553  he  did 
good  service  to  English  conunerce  by  being 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  trade  with 
Russia. 

J.  F.  Nicholls,  £t/e  of  Stbatlian  Caboi.  18». 

Cablll.MAS8ACBB  AT  ;    UbT&BAT  FBOM,  &C. 

[Afghan  w  aks.] 

Cade's  SebeUion  is  the  name  generally 
given  to  the  rising  in  south-eastern  England 
in  the  summer  of  1450.  Parliament  was 
sitting  at  Leicester  vainly  striving  to  frame 
meaaures  to  check  the  enormous  evils,  finan- 
cial and  political,  from  which  the  country  was 
suffering,  when,  early  in  June,  news  came 
that  the  commons  of  Kent  had  risen  in  arms 
under  a  captain  who  called  himself  Mortimer, 
and  whom  Thomas  Gascoigne,  an  Oxford 
theologian  of  the  day,  represents  as  **a 
descendant  of  Roger  Mortimer,  the  bastard," 
whoever  he  might  be.  But  the  captain  proved 
to  be  one  Jack  Cade,  described  by  later  writers 
as  an  Irishman  who  had  killed  a  woman  oi 
Sussex,  fled  to  France,  fought  there  against 
the  English,  come  back  to  England,  and 
wedded  the  daughter  of  a  squire.  He 
undoubtedly  gave  proofs  of  military  capa- 
city; and  we  are  told  that  the  Primate, 
in  a  conference  with  him,  found  him 
**  sober  in  talk  and  wise  in  reasoning,'*  if 
"arrogant' in. heart  and  stiff  in  opinion."  At 
any  rate,  the  rising  he  led  was  no  wanton 
one.  Misrule  at  home  and  failure  abroad 
had  brought  on  men  in  power  a  hatred  and 
contempt  almost  univerval.  The  amiable  king 
was  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  his  headstrong 
queen  and  the  friends  of  the  late  unpopular 
Ihike  of  Suffolk.  The  royal  income  had 
dwindled  by  improvident  grants;-  the  Ex- 
chequer was  well-nigh  bankrupt;  g^evoue 
taxes  oppressed  the  commons,  whilst  their 
favonrite,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  excluded 
from  the  government.  The  bonds  of  law 
were  relaxing  on  all  sides.  The  lawless 
murder  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  at  Dover,  on 
May  2nd,  had  been  followed  by  a  report  that 
the  king's  vengeance  would  fall  on  the  county 
of  Kent.  The  men  of  Kent  were  in  no 
humour  to  submit  to  royal  severities ;  they 
resolved  on  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms;  and 
in  combination  with  the  men  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  and  headed  by  Cade,  who  called  him- 
self "  Captain  of  Kent,  **  assembled,  on  June 
1st,  in  considerable  force,  on  Black  heath. 
This  was  no  tumultuous  gathering  of  a  mere 
clownish  mob,  but  an  organised  enterprise, 
deliberately  carried  out  by  means  of  the 
regular  local  machinery;  and  men  of  good 
biiih  are  known  to  haye  taken  part  in  it.    In  | 


thmr  formal  complaint  we  learn  the  provoca- 
tion and  aims  of  the  rebellion.    Prominent 
among  the  first  were  the  heavy  taxation,  the 
abuse  of  purveyance,  the  appointment  of  up- 
starts to  high  office,  the  treasonable  loss  of 
France,  undue  interference  of  great  men  at 
elections,  and  exactions  under  colour  of  law ; 
among   the  second  it  was  urged  that   the 
alienated  crown  lands  should  be  resumed,  the 
friends  of  Suffolk  discarded,  and  the  king's 
confidence  given  to  York  —  in  fact,  redress 
of    grievances   and   change    of   counsellors. 
The  king   at  once  mustered  an  army,  and 
marched  to  London:  and  thence,  after  some 
delay,  moved  on  Blackheath.     Cade  fell  back 
before  his  advance ;  and  Henry,  thinking  the 
brunt  of  the  danger  over^  sent  only  a  small 
force,    under    Sir    Humphrey  and  William 
Stafford,  in  pursuit  of  him.   Cade  faced  round 
at  Sevenoaks,  and  there,  oo  June  18th,  a  fight 
ensued,  in  which  the  king's  force  was  routed, 
and  both  the  Staffords  killed.    Cade  returned 
to  London,  and  occupied  Southwark.    The 
Londoners  resolved,  by  a  vote  of  the  Common 
Council,  to  open  their  gates  to  the  rebels;  and 
on  July  2nd,  Cade  led  them  across  the  bridge 
and  took  formal  possession  of  the  city  by 
striking  London  Stone  with  his  sword.   For  a 
time  he  preserved  the  show,  and  something  of 
the  reality,  of  discipline,  making  his  men  re- 
spect the  persons  and  properties  of  the  citizens, 
and   returning  with   them   every  night  to 
Southwark.    But  he  took  Lord  Say  and  Sole, 
the  Treasurer,  who  was  in  special  ill-odour 
with  the  country,  out  of  the  Tower,  and  had 
him  arraigned  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  but 
afterwards  caused  him  to  be  carried  off  and 
beheaded  in  Cheap.    Crowmer,  Say*s  son-in- 
law  and  Sheriff  of  Kent,  and  another  were 
also  murdered.    Then  discipline  gave  way ; 
robberies  became  frequent,  Cade  himself  plun- 
dering friend  and  enemy  cUike.    This  conduct 
enraged  the  Londoners;  they  turned  upon 
Cade:  and  under  the  command  of  Matthew 
Gough,  a  soldier  of  renown  in  the  French 
wars,  sought,  on  July  5th,  to  hold  the  bridge 
against  the  rebels.      Cade  promptly  made  a 
furious  onslaught  upon  them;  drove  them 
with  heavy  loss  to  the  drawbridge  at  the 
centre,  which  he  set  on  fire ;  and  killed  their 
leader.  The  contest  lasted  through  the  night; 
but  the  Kentish  men  fell  back  the  next  morn- 
ing.    The   Chancellor  (Archbishop    Kemp) 
seized  this   moment    of    discouragement    to 
tempt  the  insurgents  with  offers  of  pardon. 
These  were  produced  by  Bishop  Waynflete 
at  a  conference  with  Cade,  and  were  gUdly 
accepted.     Soon  almost  every  nuui  of  the 
rebels  was  making  for  his  home.    But  their 
captain,  distrusting  his  pardon,  or  yielding  to 
his  instincts,  flung  open  the  gaols,  and  turned 
the   released   prisoners    into    a    new  force. 
With  this  he  went  to  Rochester,  whither  his 
booty  had  been  sent  by  water.      A  price  was 
now  set  on  his  head ;  and  his  men  quarrelled 
with  him  over  the  plunder.    He  left  them 
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and  fled  into  Sassex.  He  was  headinii:  towards 
Lewes,  when  he  was  caught  at  Heathfield 
in  a  garden,  by  Iden,  the  new  Sheriif  of 
Kent,  and  struggling  against  a^ture,  was 
cut  down  and  wounded  to  the  death.  He 
died  before  his  captors  could  get  him  to 
London. 

P«stoa  Letten,  with  Hr.  Qairdner's  Preface 
to  Tol.  iv. ;  Mr.  J.  £.  Thorold  Bogon's  Introduo- 
tion  to  Loci  «  Libro  VeritaJtum ;  H  joIc,  Life  of 
BtafEord  in  Livn  of  fht  Arcl^isluyM,  toI.  Iv. 

[J.  R.] 

Cadis,  ExFBDiTioifS  AGAINST.  The  Jirtt 
f  1596)  was  undertaken  to  create  a  diversion  in 
lavour  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Melun.  In  June, 
1698,  a  combined  fleet  of  English  and  Dutch 
under  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  and  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  entered  Cadiz  harbour,  where 
Sir  Francis  Drake  had  burnt  the  shipping 
nine  years  before,  and  completely  defeated 
the  Spanish  vessels  assembled  there  for  the 
defence  of  the  city.  Essex,  with  3«000  men, 
landed  at  Puntal,  ftnd  captured  the  town,  ex- 
torting a  ransom  of  120,000  crowns  from  the 
citizens.  The  expedition  returned  ten  weeks 
after  it  had  left  Plymouth,  having  done  much 
to  lower  the  prestige  of  Spain,  and  to  assert 
the  naval  superiority  of  the  English.  The 
second  (1625)  resulted  from  the  rupture  of  the 
negotiations  for  the  Spanish  marriage,  and 
Uie  restoration  of  the  Palatinate  by  Spanish 
aid,  and  the  consequent  expedition  planned  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  seize  a  Spanish 
port  and  intercept  the  treasure  fleet.  Aii  open 
breach  took  place  in  September,  1625,  when 
Charles  concluded  an  allianoe  with  Holland 
(Sept.  8th),  and  a  joint  expedition  was  agreed 
on.  Sir  Edward  Cecil  (Lord  Wimbledon) 
was  entrusted  with  the  chief  command,  with 
Lord  Denbigh  as  rear-odmiial  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex  as  vice-admiral.  The  combined 
ileet  arrived  in  Cadiz  Bay  on  Oct.  22nd ;  but 
instead  of  at  once  attacking  the  ships  in  the 
harbour  and  assaulting  the  city,  the  next  day 
was  spent  in  capturing  the  fort  of  Puntiu, 
which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
The  delay  gave  the  Spaniards  time  to  garrison 
the  before  defenceless  city,  and  made  a  surprise 
impossible.  On  the  24th  Wimbledon  landed 
his  troops,  and  marched  northwards  to  meet 
a  Spanish  force  of  whose  approach  he  had 
heard ;  but  the  Spaniards  retreated,  and,  after 
a  useless  and  disorderly  march,  he  returned 
next  morning  to  his  fleet.  The  fleet,  which 
was  to  have  destroyed  the  Spanish  vessels  at 
the  head  of  the  harbour,  found  them  posted 
in  an  inaccessible  creek,  and  accompliHhed 
nothing.  Cadiz  was  now  too  strong  to 
attack;  so  on  Oct.  27th  the  soldiers  were 
re- embarked,  the  fort  of  Puntal  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  fleet  put  to  sea  to  intercept 
the  treasure  ships.  This  portion  of  the  enter- 
prise also  failed ;  the  ships  were  nnsea worthy , 
and  disease  raged  among  the  crews ;  and  in 
December   the   fleet  returned   to  England. 


The  third  (1702)  occurred  during  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  the  idea 
appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who  was  convinced  that 
the  Spaniards  were  to  a  man  in  favour  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  and  that  Cadiz  would 
form  a  good  basis  of  operations.  Aocording^ly 
a  joint  expedition  of  English  and  Dutch  was 
fitted  out  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  uf  Ormonde ;  Sir  George  Rooke,  who 
disapproved  of  the  whole  plan,  being  in  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line. 
The  land  forces  amounted  to  14,000  men.  It 
was  first  designed  to  attack  Gibraltar,  but 
this  idea  was  given  up.  For  a  fortnight  the 
fleet  was  delayed  by  storms.  Cadiz  was 
strongly  fortified  and  was  defended  by  the 
veteran  general  Villadrias.  Ormonde  first 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  governor  Bran- 
caccio,  and  then  the  inhabitants,  but  without 
success.  As  the  town  itself  was  supposed, 
though  utterly  without  reason,  to  be  impreg- 
nable, Villadrias  having  only  200  men,  the 
allies  occupied  the  port  of  Santa  Maria,  which 
they  ruthlessly  pillaged,  the  officers  being 
as  unprincipled  as  the  men  (July  18th).  An 
attempt  to  take  Fort  Matagorda  proved  an 
utter  failure;  dysentery,  too,  broke  out 
among  the  troops.  Accordingly,  on  the 
30th  of  September,  Ormonde,  sorely  against 
his  will,  was  constrained  to  re-embark 
his  troops,  and  they  set  off  homeward 
'*with  a  great  deal  of  plunder  and  in- 
famy." On  their  wa^  home,  however,  the 
expedition  partly  retrieved  its  character  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  gaUeoos  in 
Vigo  Bay. 

Gadoipan,  Wn^LiAM  1st  Eakl  of  {d. 
1726),  was  one  of  the  officers  whom  Marl- 
borough most  trusted.  He  was  made  colonel 
of  the  2nd  Regiment  of  Horse  in  1 703,  and 
general  in  the  following  year  for  his  gallant 
attack  on  the  Schellenberg.  In  1705  he 
was  elected  member  for  Woodstock.  He 
fought  at  BamiUiee,  and  towards  the  end 
of  1706,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  soon 
exchanged.  In  1708  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  the  States  General.  Cadogan 
led  the  van  at  Oudenarde,  having  been  sent 
on  to  construct  pontoons  across  Qie  Scheldt, 
by  which  the  army  effected  the  passago. 
He  also  supported  General  Webb,  in  his 
gallant  fight  with  the  enemy  at  Wynen- 
dale.  At  the  end' of  the  year  he  was  made 
lieutenant  -  generaL  He  was  again  ap- 
pointed envoy  to  the  States  General,  but  was 
recalled  by  the  Tory  ministry.  In  Marl- 
borough's last  campaign  he  surprised  Bou- 
chain  and  Cambrai,  and  broke  the  banter 
which  Villars  had  termed  his  **  non  plus  ultra.** 
On  the  disg^ce  of  Marlborough  he  resigned 
his  appointments.  On  the  aoeession  of 
George  I.  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Hone, 
and  envoy  to  ihQ  States  GeneraL  When 
the  Jacobite  insurrection  of  1715  broke  out, 
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Cadogan  was  Bent  to  Scotland  after  the  dila- 

torinees  of  Argyle  had  been  proved,  and  soon 

brought  the  campaign  to  a  conclusion.    He  was 

laised  to  the  Peerage  in  1716.     He  signed  the 

defensive  alliance  between  England,  France, 

and  Holland,  and  sabsequently   carried  out 

the   execution  of  the    Barrier  Treaty,  and 

signed  the  Quadruple  Alliance.    His  intiuence 

in  Holland  was  partly  owing  to  his  friendship 

with   Jklarlborough,   and   partly  because  he 

had  married  a  Dutch  lady  of  good  family. 

On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 

be  was  appointed   Commander-in-chief  and 

Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.     Later  on 

he  supported  Carteret  in  his  quarrel  with 

Walpole. 

MarlboToogh's  Dttpatche* ;  Coze,  Marlborough} 
Wjon,  Reign  of  (^«n  Anne. 

Oadaaad,  Thb  Battlb  of  (1337),  the 
first  fight  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  against 
France,  was  brought  about  by  the  attack  of 
the  Count  of  Flanders  on  the  party  of  Van 
Artevelde,  who  sought  aid  from  England. 
Sir  Walter  Manny  was  sent  with  a  small 
force,  and  having  effected  a  landing  at  Cad- 
land,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt, 
inflicted  a  serious  defeat  on  the  troops  of  the 
count. 

Caen,  Tub  Treaty  op  (1091),  was  made 
l»etween  William  Rufus  and  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy, under  the  mediation  probably  of  the 
Kini?  of  France.  Robert  renounced  his  claim 
to  England,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
capital  and  the  greater  part  of  his  duchy ;  but 
he  recognised  the  commendations  which  many 
of  the  Norman  nobles  had  made  to  William 
Kufus,  who  thus  became  a  Continental  neigh- 
bour to  his  brother,  "  hemming  in  what  was 
left  of  Normandy  on  every  side  "  (Freeman). 
Clierbourg,  Fecamp,  and  St.  Michaers  Mount 
were  among  the  places  surrendered  by  Robert. 
The  treaty  provided  that  if  cither  Robert  or 
William  should  die  without  an  heir  the  sur- 
vivor should  succeed  to  his  dominions. 

Freemaa,  WiUiam  Bufut,  ii.,  in  the  Aj^pendix 
the  dJUTerent  Tendons  of  the  treaty  are  given. 


Cacrlaverook  Casile,  on  the  Nith, 

in  Dumfriesshire,  was  held  for  some  days  in  the 
year  1300  by  sixty  men  against  an  overpower- 
ing force  commanded  by  Edward  I.  It  was  the 
place  where  James  V.  of  Scotland  died,  De- 
cember 14th,  1542.  In  1546,  Hertford  per- 
suaded Lord  Maxwell,  its  owner,  to  surrender 
the  castle  to  the  English,  by  whom,  however, 
it  was  not  held  for  long.  The  castle  was 
destroyed  by  Cromwell. 

The  siege  of  Coerlaveroek  by  Edwaid  I. 
fomis  the  subject  of  a  onrione  Fxench  poem 
friring  a  oatalogoe  of  the  varioas  barons  and 
knights  present,  with  a  description  of  their 
arms,  persons,  and  charaetem.  It  was  printed 
by  Orore  in  1809,  and  8ir  H.  Nicolas  in  18SS. 
An  elaborate  edition  has  been  issued  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Wright,  Lond.,  1864,  4th  ed. 

CStgliari  Affair,  Thb.     In  June,  1857, 
some  of  the  passengers  on  a  trading  steamer, 


the  Coffliariy  seized  the  ship  and  attacked  the 
island  of  Perga.  The  ship,  after  being  aban- 
doned by  its  captors,  was  taken  at  sea  by  a 
Neapolitan  war-vessel,  and  two  English  engi- 
neers aboard  were  imprisoned  till  Mar.,  1858, 
until  one  became  mad,  and  the  other  seriously 
ill.  The  affair  formed  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  in  Parliament,  representations  from 
the  English  government  to  that  of  Naples 
ending  in  the  payment  of  £3,000  compensa- 
tion by  the  latter  in  June,  1858. 

Gaims,  Hvoh  McCalmoxt,  IsT  Earl 
{b.  1819),  second  son  of  William  Cairns,  of 
Co.  Down,  Ireland,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1844,  and  entered  Parliament  as  member  for 
Belfast  in  1852.  In  1858  he  was  appointed 
Solicitor-Gkineral  by  Lord  Derby.  Oa  the 
return  of  Lord  Derby  to  newer  in  1866,  he 
was  made  Attorney-General,  and  subsequently 
a  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal.  In  1867  he  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage.  He  became  Lord 
Chancellor  in  1868,  and  held  that  office  till 
the  downfall  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  ministry.  In 
Mr.  Disraeli's  second  administration  he  again 
held  the  Chancellorship. 

Caithness  ib  mcLtioned  in  the  Pictish 
Chronicle  as  the  territory  of  Cait,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Cinge.  The  district  seems  to  have 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  from  sea  to  sea.  It  passed  under 
the  rule  of  the  Norwegian  Earls  of  Orkney  in 
the  ninth  century,  though  the  Kings  of  Scot- 
land claimed  the  territory  as  part  of  their 
kingdom.  William  the  Lion,  about  1196,  de- 
prived Earl  Harold  of  that  part  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Caithness  which  comprises  Sutherland, 
and  bestowed  it  on  the  Morays.  The  Nor- 
wegian Earls  of  Caithness  held  of  the  Scotch 
king,  and  not  of  the  King  of  Norway,  as  did 
the  Earls  of  Orlmey.  The  old  line*  of  earls 
came  to  an  end,  in  1231,  with  the  death  of 
Earl  John,  and  for  the  next  century  the  earl- 
dom was  held  by  the  family  of  Angus,  after 
which  it  passed  to  the  St.  Ciairs,  or  Sinclairs. 
The  bishopric  of  Caithness  was  founded  by 
David  I.,  with  the  cathedral  at  Dumoch. 
Skene,  CeUie  Scotland,  iii..  Appendix. 

Caithness,  Johx,  Earl  of  {d.  1231), 
son  of  Harold,  was  supposed  to  have  connived 
at  the  murder  of  Bishop  Adam.  He  was 
in  consequence  deprived  of  half  his  earldom 
by  Alexander  II.,  from  whom,  however, 
he  bought  it  back  a  year  later.  The  earl 
was  burnt  to  death  in  his  own  castle,  1231. 

Calais  fint  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  English  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It 
was  invested  by  the  English  in  August,  1346, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Crecy  Edward  III. 
appeared  in  person  before  the  walls  with  the 
army  that  had  won  the  victory.  The  town 
endured  a  siege  for  nearly  a  year  with  heroic 
bravery,  and  finally  surrendered,  Aug.  4, 
1347.  According  to  Jean  Le  Bel,  six  of  the 
chief  citizens  offered  their  lives  to  the  king  in 
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ransom  for  their  fellow-townsmen,  but  were 
spared  by  the  intervention  of  Queen  Philippa. 
The  town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  in  1436,  and  remained  in 
English  hands  as  the  sole  vestige  of  the 
English  conquests  in  France  at  the  close  of 
Henry  VE/s  reign.  In  1455,  Warwick  was 
made  Captain  of  Calais,  but,  in  1470,  he 
and  Clarence  were  refused  entrance  to  the 
city.  In  July,  1475,  Edward  IV.  landed  at 
Calais  to  begin  his  projected  campaign  in 
France.  In  January,  1558,  the  town  was 
invested  and  easily  captured  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  English 
government,  which  had  lait  the  town  without 
men  or  supplies  to  withstand  a  siege.  By  the 
peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis  the  French  bound 
themselves  to  restore  Calais  to  the  English  at 
the  end  of  eight  years,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
a  large  sum  of  money ;  but  the  engagement 
was  never  carried  out.  It  was  while  l3'ing 
off  Calais  on  Aug.  7,  1588,  that  the  great 
Spanish  fleet  [Ahmada]  was  dispersed  by  the 
fireships  of  the  English.  In  1596  Calais 
was  taken  from  the  French  by  Philip  of 
Spain,  a  circumstance  which  so  alarmed 
England  as  to  occasion  the  expedition  to 
Cadiz  under  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham. 
Calais  was  restored  to  France  in  1598,  and 
has  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
French. 

Calathros.  A  district  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Dalriada,  lying  between  the 
Roman  wall  and  the  River  Avon,  now  called 
Callander.  The  battle  of  Caiathros  (634) 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  King  Donald  Brec, 
who  was  attempting  to  wrest  the  district  from 
the  English. 

Calcutta  first  became  an  English  trading 
station  in  1686,  when  the  small  factoir  estab- 
lished at  Hooghley  was  removed  to  this  place. 
In  1696  Fort  William  was  built,  and  became 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Bengal  servants  of 
the  East  India  Company.  In  1707  it  was 
constituted  a  Presidency,  and  its  trade  soon 
became  considerable.  In  1710  the  population 
was  computed  at  nearly  12,000.  The  city 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  in  1742  the  trench 
called  the  '*  Mahratta  ditch  "  was  dug  round 
it  to  protect  it  from  the  predatory  Mahratta 
horsemen.  In  1756  the  town  was  captured 
and  sacked  by  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  *'  Black  Hole"  enacted  [Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta].  In  Jan,  1757,  the  town 
was  reconquered  by  Clive,  and  rebuilt.  In 
1773  it  became  the  capital  of  British  India 
as  well  as  of  Bengal,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  gave  the  Fort  William  government 
superiority  over  those  of  the  other  Presidencies. 
The  Grovemor  of  Bengal  was  henceforth 
called  the  Governor-General,  and  in  1834  his 
title  was  changed  to  that  of  Governor-General 
of  India.  Many  magnificent  buildings  were 
erected  in  the  European  quarter,  including  the 
splendid  Government  House  built  by   Lord 


Wellealey  in  1804.  In  1854  the  supreme 
government  was  separated  from  the  local 
Bengal  government  by  the  creation  of  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  who  also  ha.s 
his  seat  at  Calcutta.  The  population  of  the 
town  and  suburbs  in  1876  was  794,000. 

Caladonia.  The  name  given  generally  by 
the  Romans  to  that  part  of  Britain  lying 
north  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
first  laid  open  by  the  conquests  and  explora- 
tions of  Agricola.  The  name  first  occurs  in 
Lucan,  vi.  67,  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  Argonaut.^ 
i.  7.  Tacitus  says  that  the  red  hair  and  lirg^ 
limbs  of  the  Caledonians  point  to  a  German 
origin .  The  Caledonians,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
extended  from  the  Sinus  Lcmannoniua  (pro- 
bably Loch  Long)  to  the  Varar  Aestuarium 
(Beauly  Firth).  They  occupied  the  tract  of 
wild  country  called  Caledonia  Silva,  or  Forest 
of  Celyddon,  and  were  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  tribes  north  of  the  Brigantes.  At  a 
later  period  the  name  came  to  include 
apparently  all  the  barbarian  and  partially  un- 
subdued natives  of  the  northern  mountainoua 
district.  In  201  the  Caledonians  joined  the 
revolt  of  the  Meat«e.  Severus  conducted  a 
campaign  against  them  in  208 ;  but  they 
again  revolted  a  year  or  two  afterwarda. 
In  the  fourth  centur}%  and  subsequently,  the 
name  is  used  as  equi\'alent  to  the  whole  of 
Northern  Britain — modem  Scotland,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  England  and  Ireland. 

Tacitus,  Agricola ;  Ptolemy,  ii.  3 ;  Pliny,  iv.  10  ; 
Ammianu*  Jfarc«lUnii«,  zxviL  8,  9 ;  Skene,  CeUic 
Scotland,  I  40,  ftc. ;  Elton,  Orvgin*  of  E%g.  HiV. 

Calendar,  Tub  Reformatioh  op  thb 
(1751),  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Lord  Chesterfield.  The  "Old  Style,"  which 
was  now  eleven  days  in  error,  haa  long  since 
been  abandoned  by  most  civilised  nations. 
England,  however,  with  Russia  and  Sweden, 
still  clung  to  the  antiquated  system.  **  It 
was  not,'*  wrote  Chesterfield,  "  very  honour- 
able for  England  to  remain  in  a  gross  and 
avowed  error,  especially  in  such  company.** 
Accordingly,  having  paved  the  way  to  his 
measure  by  some  letters  to  the  Worlds  Chester- 
field drew  up  the  scheme  in  concert  with  Lord 
Macclesfield  and  Bradley  the  astronomer.  The 
Bill  successfully  passed  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  ordained  that  the  year  1762  should 
begin  on  the  1st  of  January  instead  of  the  Ist  of 
March,  and  that  the  3rd  of  the  month  of  8ep> 
tember  should  be  called  the  14th,  so  aa  to  me 
the  eleven  days.  Further,  such  cfaangee  should 
be  introduced  as  would  make  the  solar  year 
and  the  lunar  year  coincide.  In  the  matter 
of  payments,  it  was  enacted  that  these  ahoold 
not  be  altered,  and  that  the  5th  of  April,  tho 
5th  of  July,  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  5th 
of  January  should  still  continue  to  be  the 
days  on  which  the  dividends  of  the  public* 
funds  became  due.  This  change  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  ignorant  opposition.  The 
common  Opposition  election  cry  was^  "Give  us 
bock  our  eleven  davs." 
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Caanbridge  was  the  site  of  a  Roman 
station,  named  Camboritum.  After  the 
English  conquest  the  name  of  the  town 
was  changed  to  Grantchester,  the  modem 
name  being  derived  from  the  great  stone 
bridge  across  the  Cam.  In  1267  it  was  forti- 
fied by  Henry  III.,  and  afterwards  taken  by 
the  bflurons.  In  1381  it  was  attacked  by  the 
insnrgentSy  and  many  of  the  colleges  were 
pillaged  and  their  charters  burned.  During 
the  Great  Rebellion  it  was  occupied  and  forti- 
fied by  the  Parliamentarians.  The  town  has 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament  since 
Edward  I/s  time. 

Caai&bridge»  University  of.    [Univbh- 

SXTIBS.] 

Casnbridgey  Richard  Pl  aktaoen  bt,  Earl 
OF  (d.  1415),  was  the  second  son  of  Edmund 
of  Langley,  Duke  of  York.  He  was  created 
Earl  of  Cambridge  by  Henry  V.,  but  in  1416 
was  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  with  Lord 
8crope  of  Masham  and  others,  to  dethrone 
Henry  and  place  the  Earl  of  March  on  the 
throne.  On  the  di8{M)very  of  the  plot  Cam- 
bridge was  beheaded.  He  married,  first, 
Anne  Mortimer,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  March, 
through  whom  the  claims  of  the  house  of 
Mortimer  wore  transferred  to  the  family  of 
York;  and,  secondly,  Maud,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Cliffora. 

Cambridc^e,  Geobob  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Charles,  Dukb  of  {b,  1819),  son  of 
Adolphus  Frederick,  seventh  son  of  George 
III.,  was  bom  at  Hanover.  He  became  a 
colonel  in  the  British  army,  1837 ;  a  maior- 
(reneral  in  1845;  and  a  lieutenant-general  in 
1854.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  saw  active 
service  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and  Inker- 
mann,  as  (M>mmander  of  the  two  brigades  of 
Guards  and  Highlanders.  In  1862,  he  be- 
came field-marshal;  and  on  the  resignation 
of  Viscount  Hardinge  was  appointea  Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Cambiukennetli,  Thb  Battle  of. 
[SnBLiKo,  Battle  of.j 

Camden, The  Battle  of  (August  16, 1 780), 
fooght  during  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, arose  out  of  an  attempt  made  by  the 
Americans  to  save  the  Carolina  provinces 
from  falling  into  British  hands.  In  the  early 
mrt  of  the  summer,  Washington  despatched 
De  Kalb  with  3,000  men  to  join  Gates  in  the 
Sooth ;  and  Virginia  sent  out  a  large  body  of 
Militia.  The  centre  of  the  British  force, 
which  was  widely  extended  over  South  Caro- 
lina, lay  at  Camden,  but  Cornwallis,  on  hear- 
ing of  Gates's  advance,  concentrated  a  large 
body  on  that  place.  A  skirmish  at  daj'break 
of  August  16  between  the  vanguards  of  the 
two  armies  soon  developed  into  a  general 
battle.  The  British  were  outnumbered,  but  a 
great  part  of  the  American  force  was  raw  and 
undisciplined,  the  steady  attack  of  the  regulars 
was  irresistible,  and  the  flight  soon  became  a 


hopeless  rout.  The  American  losses  were 
very  heavy  both  in  men  and  stores.  Among 
the  former  was  De  Kalb  himself.  The  victor}' 
was  the  most  decisive  advantage  gained  by 
the  British  during  the  war.  It  placed  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  almost  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  British.    [Cobnwallis.] 

Bancroft,  Hitt.  of  Amgrica,  It.,  ohap.  15 ;  Stan- 
hope, Ui^.  of  Eng.,  chap.  tiii. 

Camden,    Charles    Pratt,    1st    £aul 
{b.  1713,  d.  1794),  was  the  son  of  Chief  Justice 
Sir  John  Pratt.    He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and   called  to  the  bar  in    1738.     In  Feb> 
ruary,  1752,  he  defended  a  printer  who  was 
prosecuted  for  an  alleged  libel.     His  practice 
and    his    reputation    continued    steadily    to 
increase,  until  when  I^lt  came  into  office  in 
1767    he  was   appointed   Attorney-General. 
When  Pitt  resigned  in  October,  1761,  Pnitt 
continued  in  office  as  Attorney-General,  and  in 
the  following  January  became  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas.     While  he  held  this  posi- 
tion, he  continued  to  maintain  constitutional 
principles    against    tyrannical    attempts    to 
oppress    the    subject,    and    decided   in   nu- 
merous cases  against  the  legality  of  general 
warrants.     To  him  Wilkes  apphed,  and  the 
Chief  Justice    ordered    his    release    on  the 
groimd  of    his    privilege    as  a  member    of 
Parliament.     On  the  formation  of  the  Rock- 
ingham cabinet,  in  1765,  he  whs   i-aised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Camden.     In  February', 
1766,  he  made  a  great  speech  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,   and  against  the 
Declarator}'  Act.      In    the    following   July 
Camden  was  raised  to  the  woolsack.     Lord 
Camdcn^s  opinion  on  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  expel  Wilkes  seems  to  have  been  at  variance 
with  the  action  taken  by  the  cabinet,  though 
in  his  perplexity  as  to  the  right  course  to  take 
he  continued  to  belong  to.  the  government; 
but  in   January,    1770,   he  openly  declared 
his  differences  with  his  colleagues   on  that 
subject    of    the    Wilkes   question,  and    re- 
signed the  Great  Seal.    In  1772  he  warmly 
opposed  the  Boyal  Marriage  Act.   In  Januar}', 
1782,  he  supported  Lord  Shelburne's  amend- 
ment to  the  address  on  the  King's  Speech. 
On  the  formation  of  the  second  Kockingham 
cabinet  in  March,  1782,   Lord  Camden  pre- 
ferred the  office  of  President  of  the  Council 
to  the  Great  Seal.    In  1783  he  resigned,  and 
offered  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  **  Coali- 
tion**  Ministry.      Soon  after    Pitt    became 
Prime  Minister,    Camden   was  aguin    made 
President  of    the    Council.     In  May,  1786, 
he    received    an    earldom.      He    conducted, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  measures  adopted 
by    the    government    in    relation    to     the 
Regency  Bill.      The  last  occasion  on  which 
he  addressed  the  House  of   Lords  was  the 
debate  on   Fox's  Libel   BilL      On  the  eve 
of   fourscore  years,  he  made  his  final  and 
successful  effort  to  put  on  the   statute-book 
those  principles  as  to  the  rights  of  juries 
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which    he    had    so  consLBtently  maintained 

throughout  his  life. 

State  Tn'als,  voht.  zviii.— xz.  ;  ParliavMntary 
Hi»t.,  vols.  zvL— xziz. ;  Campball,  Lives  of  tUt 
CKano«Zlor«;  Stanhope,  Hut.  of  Eng, 

Camden,  John  Jeppubys  Pkatt,  Ist 
Makquis  (6.  1759,  d.  1840),  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, entered  Parliament  in  1780  as  mem* 
ber  for  Bath.  In  1795  he  succeeded  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  On  his 
entry  into  Dublin  in  March,  1 796,  there  was 
a  serious  riot,  which  could  only  be  quelled 
by  bloodshed.  In  1797  he  was  bitterly  de- 
nounced by  Grattan,  on  account  of  the 
severities  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
authorise  in  Ulster :  but  the  Parliament,  now 
thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  dis- 
affection, was  on  his  side.  The  English 
government  was  more  uncertain  how  to  act, 
but  ultimately  supported  Lord  Camden,  and 
took  his  side  in  the  dispute  in  which  he  was 
involved  with  General  Abercromby.  He 
was,  after  the  beginning  of  1797,  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  rebel  plans,  but  was 
unable  to  act  on  his  information  during  the 
Rebellion  of  1798.  He  was  consequently 
urging  the  gravity  of  the  situation  ou  the 
English  cabinet,  but  it  was  only  after  Father 
Murphy*s  successes  that  the  Guards  and 
other  English  troops  were  sent  out  to  support 
him.  The  Whigs  in  England,  meanwhile, 
continued  to  attack  him  as  a  tyrant  of  the 
worst  kind,  Sheridan  moving  for  his  recall 
in  the  Commons,  and  the  Dukes  of  Leinster 
and  Norfolk  in  the  Lords.  Both  motions 
were  defeated,  but  popular  clamour  was  so 
great  that,  in  June,  1798,  he  was  recalled. 
In  1804  he  was  in  the  cabinet,  and  in  1812 
was  made  a  marquis.  For  nearly  sixty  years 
he  held  the  lucrative  post  of  Teller  of  the 
Exchequer ;  but  during  more  than  half  that 
period  he  patriotically  declined  to  draw  the 
enormous  emoluments  of  the  office. 

Camden,  William  {b.  1551,  d.  1623), 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  English  anti- 
quaries, was  bom  in  London  and  educated  at 
St.  Paul's  School  and  at  Oxford.  In  1576  —6  he 
became  a  master  at  Westminster  School ;  in  1 689 
received  a  prebend  at  Salisbur}'  Cathedral; 
in  1593  he  became  Head  Master  of  West- 
minster, and  in  1597  Clarencieux  King-at- 
arms.  In  1607  he  was  commissioned  by 
James  I.  to  translate  into  Latin  the  account 
of  the  trial  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  conspira- 
tors. In  1622  he  founded  his  Professorship 
of  History  at  Oxford,  and  died  at  Chiselhurrt 
the  next  year.  Camden*s  most  celebrated 
work  is  the  Britannia  sire  Florentiasimorum 
liegnorum  AnglitB,  Scotia^  HibemuBy  et  Instt' 
larum  Adjacentitun^  ex  Jntiina  Antiquitate 
Chorographica  J)eseriptio,  which  first  appeared 
m  1586,  and  had  gone  through  a  ninth 
edition  in  1594.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition 
was  published  in  1607.  It  is  an  interesting 
work,  and  the  care  and  learning  shown  in  its 


compilation  still  make  it  of  great  value  to 
scholars.  Though  many  of  Ckimden*s  anti- 
quarian theories  have  been  dispelled  by  later 
research,  his  work  is  important  as  a  great  store- 
house of  facts.  He  also  wrote  an  English  anti- 
quarian work  of  less  elaborate  character,  called 
Manaines  Concerning  Britain^  1605,  which  baa 
been  frequently  reprinted.  In  1615  he  pub- 
lished the  iirst  part  of  his  AnnaieM  Hcrum 
Angliearum  Megnante  MizabethUf  the  second 
part  of  which  did  not  appear  till  after  the 
author's  death.  It  ia  not  a  work  of  special 
value. 

The  Britannia  was  trADslated  into  English  by 
P.  UoUand  1610;  and  by  Bishop  Uibton  in  166^ 
which  translation  was  reprinted  iu  1722  and 
enlarged  in  1752  and  1772.  An  enliui^tKl  tzaiiA> 
lation  was  published  by  Gough  in  3  vols.,  1788. 
An  edition  of  Camden's  Work*  iu  6  vols,  was  pab- 
hshed  in  187U. 

Camden  Bociety,  The,  was  founded  in 
1838  for  the  purpose  of  printing  ancient 
chronicles,  documents,  and  memorials  relating 
to  English  history  and  antiquities.  It  has 
published  over  1150  volumes,  many  of  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  are, 
indeed,  indispensable  to  the  historical  student. 
The  Camden  Society's  works  bear  especially 
upon  the  history  of  England  under  thie 
Tudors  and  Stuarts.     [Autuouitus.] 


Cameron   of  Lochiel.    ''a  gracious 

master,  a  trusty  ally,  a  terrible  enemy,"  was 
one  of  the  staunchest  adherents  of  James  II. 
in  the  campaign  of  1689.  He  was  in  com> 
mand  of  the  Camerons  at  Killiecrankie  (q.v.), 
but  after  the  death  of  Claverhouse  he  refused 
to  serve  under  his  successor.  Cannon,  the  Irish 
commander,  and  retired  to  Lochaber.  In 
1692  ho  took  the  oaths  to  William  III.  with 
the  other  Highland  chiefs. 

Cameron,  Richard  {d.  July  20,  1680), 
the  founder  of  the  Cameronians,  was  bom 
at  Falkland,  in  Fife,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  village  tradesman.  He  entered  the 
ministry  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
violent  opposition  to  the  restoration  of 
episcopacy.  He  proceeded  to  still  further 
lengths  by  the  Sanquhar  Declaration,  by 
which  he  and  his  followers  practically 
declared  themselves  rebels,  and  announced 
their  intention  of  offering  armed  resistance 
to  the  government.  In  1677,  Cameron  was 
compelled  to  flee  to  Holland ;  but  in  the 
spring  of  1680  he  returned^  and  was  killed 
in  the  skirmish  of  Aird's  Moss. 

Cameronians,  The,  took  their  name 
from  Richard  Cameron,  the  author  of  the 
Sanquhar  Declaration.  They  were  some- 
times called  "  Covenanters,"  from  their  rigid 
adherence  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove-> 
nant,  and  afterwards  "  McMillanites  "  (from 
the  name  of  their  first  minister  after  the 
Revolution)  and  "^lountain  Men."  Their 
creed  considered  as  enemies  to  righteousnc 
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Romanists,  Episcopalians,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  moderate  Presbyterians  who  had 
accepted  the  indulgence  of  Charles  II.  Be- 
sides holding  the  binding  obligation  of  the 
Covenant  on  the  three  kingdoms,  they  main- 
tained the  Westminster  Confession,  and  the 
Scriptures  as  the  absolute  rule  of  faith  and 
conduct.  The  sect  was  not  extinguished  by 
the  defeat  of  Aird*s  Moss,  and  the  death  of 
their  leader.  They  issued  a  defiance  to  the 
royal  authority,  Oct.  28,  1684,  and  in  return 
were  proscribed  and  hunted  about  from  place 
to  place  by  the  royal  troops.  The  Came- 
ronians  were  most  numerous  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  south-western  Scotland,  where,  on 
the  accession  of  William  III.,  their  warlike 
temperament,  which  had  been  so  unfortu- 
nately displayed  at  Dunbar,  Bothwell  Bridge, 
and  Aird's  Moss,  was  utilised  bv  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Cameronian  Regiment.  The 
Revolution  secured  for  Scotland  a  Presby- 
terian church  government ;  but  many  of  the 
more  eidireme  Cameronians  refused  to  swear 
allegiance  to  William  III.,  or  to  attend  the 
established  places  of  worship.  These  Cove- 
nanting nonjurors  became  ^-3  "Reformed 
Presbyterians,"  or  the  "O.i  Presbj-terian 
Dissenters,"  and  formed  a  Presbytery  and 
subsequently  a  sj-nod  in  1743.  ITiey  founded 
numerous  churches  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
America,  and  their  number  in  Scotland  in 
1840  was  estimated  at  about  6,000. 

BobertsoD,  Hist,  of  the  Seottuh  Church. 

Campbellf  The  Family  of,  is,  according 
to  tradition,  descended  in  the  female  line  from 
the  ancient  kings  or  chiefs  of  Arg}^le,  and 
from  one  of  these,  a  certain  Diarmio,  the  clan 
is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  of  Scol  Diarmid, 
by  which  it  was  known  in  Erse  and  Gaelic. 
In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  the  name 
was  changed  to  Campbell  by  the  marriage 
of  the  heiress  of  the  house  with  a  person  of 
that  name.  A  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Lord  of 
Lochow,  was  among  the  Scottish  knights  and 
barons  summoned  to  the  Council  of  Berwick 
in  1291.  His  son.  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  Robert  Bruce,  whose 
sister  he  married.  His  son,  Sir  Colin,  received 
large  grants  of  land  in  Arg}'leshire  from  King 
Robert  and  his  successor.  His  grandson, 
Duncan,  was  made  Chancellor  of  Scotland  by 
James  I.,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Campbell.  The  grandson  ofthis  peer,  Colin,  was 
made  Earl  of  Argyle  in  1457.  Archibald,  the 
eighth  earl,  was  created  Marquis  of  Argyle  in 
1641 ;  but  was  executed,  and  his  honours  for-. 
feited  in  1661.  The  earldom  was  restored  to 
his  son,  Archibald,  the  ninth  carl,  in  1663,  who 
was  beheaded  in  1685.  His  pon,  Archibald, 
was  restored  under  William  III.,  and  created 
Duko  of  Argyle  in  1701.    [Akoyle,  Peerage 

OF.] 

Casnpbally   John,   1st    Lord   {b.   1779, 
tf.  1861),  descended  from  a  junior  branch  of 


the  ducal  house  of  Arg}-le,  was  the  son  oi 
Dr.  George  Campbell,  minister  of  Cupar. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  at 
Cupar,  and  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1806.  He  soon  obtained  a  good  practice. 
In  1827  he  obtained  a  idlk  gown,  and  in 
1830—31  he  represented  Stafford  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1832  he  was  made 
Solicitor-General,  and  in  Feb.,  1834,  was 
appointed  Attorney-General  During  his 
period  of  office  he  inaugurated  several  im- 
portant law  reforms,  among  which  were  the 
Act  called  Lord  CampbelPs  Act  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  of  libel  as  it  affects 
newspapers  [Lihbl,  Law  op],  and  an  Act 
limiting  the  power  of  arrest  in  ca^es  of 
disputed  debt.  He  was  also  engaged  as 
counsel  in  several  cases  of  great  importance, 
notably  the  trial  of  Lord  Cardigan,  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  for  shooting  Captain 
*  Tuckctt ;  the  case  of  Stoekdale  v.  Hautard  ; 
and  the  defence  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  the 
action  for  damages  raised  by  Mrs.  Norton. 
In  June,  1841,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
and  received  the  Irish  Chancellorship,  which 
post  he  held  for  only  sixteen  days.  In  1846 
Lord  Campbell  joined  the  Whig  cabinet  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  1 850 
he  became  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  held  that 
office  till  he  was  appointed  Ijord  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain  by  tiord  Palmerston  in  1859. 
Lord  Campbell  published,  in  1849,  The  Livet  of 
the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  JEnffland,  in  seven  volumes.  It  is  a  work 
disfigared  by  inaccuracy,  carelessness,  and  (in 
the  case  of  the  more  recent  Chancellors)  by 
the  prejudices  and  personal  jealousy  of  the 
author;  but  it  nevertheless  contains  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  matter.  He  also  wrote 
Uvea  of  the  Chief  Justices^  a  much  inferior 
work.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  chair  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  June  24th,  1861. 

Lord    Campbell's    M^ntotrs,    edited    bj    hia 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hordoostle,  1879. 

Campbell,  John,  LL.D.  {h,  llOS,  d. 
1775),  was  the  writer  of  many  useful  historical 
works  which  had  a  considerable  reputation  in 
the  last  century.  He  was  largely  concerned 
in  the  Ancient  Universal  History^  and  was 
editor  of  the  Modem  Universal  History,  He 
also  wrote  A  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain^ 
1772,  and  Lives  of  the  AdmiralSy  the  latter  of 
which  is  a  carefid  and  interesting  work. 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin.    [Clydb,  Lokd.] 

Camperdown,  The  Battle  of  (Oct.  11, 
1797),  was  fought  between  the  English  and 
the  Dutch.  In  the  autumn  of  1797  a  great 
Dutch  fleet  was  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
the  French  in  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  Oct. 
9.  The  Dutch,  under  De  Winter,  weighed 
from  the  Texel.  Admiral  Duncan,  who  had 
been  lying  in  Yarmouth  liuads,  crossed  the 
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Gorman  Oceans  and  came  in  sight  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  11th,  nine  miles 
from  the  coast,  near  Camperdown.  At  half -past 
eleven  Duncan  made  the  signal  for  the  fleet  to 
engage,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  determined  to 
pass  through  the  enemy's  line  in  two  divisions 
and  engage  to  leeward.  But  the  weather  was 
so  hazy  that  the  signal  was  not  seen  by  many 
of  the  ships,  which  accordingly  engaged  in 
close  action  as  each  captain  saw  an  opportu- 
nity. The  two  flag-ships  passed  through  the 
line,  followed  by  a  few  leading  ships,  while 
the  others,  for  the  most  part,  engaged  the 
enemy  to  windward.  The  action  was  fought 
with  the  desperate  stubbornness  which  had 
always  been  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the 
two  nations.  De  Winter  in  the  Vrigheid^ 
assailed  by  the  English  admiraVs  ship  and 
two  others,  after  a  desperate  contest,  sur- 
rendered, when  he  was  totally  dismasted,  and 
had  scarcely  enough  men  left  to  fight  his 
guns.  One  after  another  the  Dutch  ships  • 
Followed  his  example,  and  it  only  remained 
for  the  British  to  secure  the  prizes  before 
night  set  in.  Eight  of  the  Dutch  ships,  with 
over  6,000  prisoners,  were  taken.  The  English 
lost  1,040  and  the  Dutch  1,160  killed  and 
wounded.  In  the  action  the  English  had 
16  line-of-battle  ships  carrjring  8,221  men, 
and  the  Dutch  16  line-of-battle  ships  carr}'ing 
7,157.  The  Dutch  prizes  were  so  shattered 
as  to  be  quite  useless. 

Alien,  JUavaX  6aUlu;   James,  Naval   Hi$t,, 
ii.  78,  &o. ;  Alison,  Hiat.  of  Europe,  iv.  273. 

CampiaiL,  Edmund  {b,  1540,  d.  1581),  was 
bom  in  London  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  became  a  FeUow  of  St  John's  College; 
but  having  openly  embraced  the  Catholic  faith, 
to  which  he  had  long  secretly  inclined,  suf- 
fered a  short  imprisonment.  On  his  release 
he  went  to  Cardinal  Allen's  college  at  Douay, 
where  he  became  noted  for  his  learning  and 
virtues.  His  afltability  and  high  moral  cha- 
racter made  him  an  invaluable  assistant  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  in  June,  1581,  he  undertook 
a  "  missionary  journey  "  to  England,  in  com- 
pany with  Robert  Parsons.  Their  zeal  was 
such  as  to  cause  the  Parliament  of  1581  to 
pass  the  harsh  statute  against  any  one  har- 
bouring a  Jesuit,  and  active  measures  were 
taken  for  the  apprehension  of  the  two  mis- 
sionaries. In  July,  1581,  Campian  was  taken 
at  Lyfford,  in  Berkshire,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  tortured,  in  order  to 
extort  from  him  the  names  of  Catholics  who 
had  given  him  shelter.  He  was  then  indicted 
for  compassing  and  imagining  the  queen's 
death,  and,  after  what  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  unfair  trial,  was  executed  at  Tyburn, 
Dec.,  1581. 

Statt  TriaU ;  Froude,  Hiitt.  of  Eng. ;  Camden, 
Annales  ;  Lingard,  Hitt.  of  Eng. 

Canmlodnnum,  a  town  of  Celtic  and 
Roman    Britain,  is  now   generally  allowed 


to  be  identical  with  the  modem  Colchester. 
It  became  the  capital  of  the  Trinobantes  under 
Cunobelin,  or  Cymbeline  (q.v.).  In  44  it  was 
taken  by  Aulus  Plautius,  and  in  60  was  made 
a  Roman  colony.  Two  years  later  Boadicea 
and  the  Iceni  captured  and  burnt  the 
city  and  defeated  Petilius  Cerealis,  but 
shortly  afterwards,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Camulodunum,  Suetonius  Paulinus  re- 
trieved by  a  complete  victory  the  honour  of 
Rome. 

Canada  was  probably  discovered  by  John 
Cabot  in  1497,  and  by  him  taken  possession 
of  for  England,  though  the  occupation  of  the 
country  was  never  formally  entered  upon.  In 
1525  an  expedition,  sent  out  by  Francis  I., 
under  the  leadership  of  Giovanni  Verrazano, 
a  Florentine,  took  possession  of  the  country, 
which  had  previously  been  claimed  for  Eng- 
land by  Cabot,  giving  it  the  name  of  "  La 
NouveUe  France."  In  1541  another  French 
expedition,  under  M.  de  Robesval,  gave 
Canada  its  present  name,  mistaking  the  Indian 
word  '*kanata"  (huts)  for  the  native  name 
of  the  country.  In  spite  of  various  attempts 
on  the  part  ol  England  to  establish  her  claim 
on  Canada,  the  country  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  until  1763,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  The  Quebec  Bill,  passed  in 
1774,  established  the  government  of  Canada, 
with  a  careful  regard  to  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings of  the  French  inhabitants,  and  was  the 
means  of  securing  the  allegiance  of  the  great 
mass  of  French  Canadians,  by  whose  aid  the 
American  invasion  of  Canada,  in  1776,  was 
easily  repulsed.  In  1790  the  province  of 
Canada  was  divided,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Pitt,  into  Upper  (or  Western)  and  Lower  (or 
Eastern)  Canada,  mainly  for  purposes  of 
representation,  whilst  the  division  also  served 
to  mark  out  the  locality  where  the  English 
and  French  elements  respectively  prepon- 
derated. Each  province  had  a  Governor 
and  an  Executive  Council,  a  Legislative 
Council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  Re- 
presentative Assembly  appointed  by  the 
people.  For  some  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Houses  of  Assembly,  there  were  fre- 
quent disputes  between  them  and  the  Leg^- 
lative  Council,  giving  rise  to  such  discontent 
that,  in  1812,  the  Americans  projected  an 
invasion  of  Canada,  under  the  impression  that 
they  would  be  joined  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  Canadians,  however, 
stood  firmly  by  the  British  during  the 
American  War  of  1812 — 15,  and  the  attacks 
on  East  and  West  Canada  were  repulsed.  On 
the  conclusion  of  peace  in  March,  1815,  the 
disputes  again  broke  out,  varying  in  degree 
according  as  the  policy  of  the  governors  was 
conciliatory  or  the  reverse.  The  grievanoes 
of  the  French  or  national  party  seem  to  have 
had  real  existence.  The  Executive  and  the 
Upper  Legislative  Chamber  were  composed 
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of  crown  nominees,  and  in  no  sense  repre- 
sented the  feelings  of  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
habitants.    The  administration  (especially  in 
matters  of  local  government)   was  clumsy, 
ineflkient,  and  perhaps  corrupt.    The  discon- 
tent among  the  French  Canadians  continued 
to  increase.    The  refusal  of  the  government 
to  make  any  concessions  at  length  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  in  1837  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Lower  Canada.    This  insurrec- 
tion, though  crushed  almost  at  its  first  out- 
break, had  still  the  effect  of  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  Home  Qovemment  to  the  danger  of 
neglecting  any  longer  the  demands  for  reform 
which  were  being  urged  upon  them  by  the 
French  Canadians,  and  accordingly,  in  1838, 
Lord  Durham  was  sent  out  to  Canada  to 
report  on  the  best  method  of  adjusting  the 
future  government  of    the  province.     The 
result  was  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas  in 
1840,  from  which  time  discontent  and  insur- 
rection have  been  at  an  end.    The  changes 
introduced  by  the  union  were  considerable. 
A  single  government  was  instituted,  with  a 
single  parliament,  consisting  of  a  Legislative 
C'ouncu  of  twenty  or  more  life  meml^rs,  and 
a  Lower  House  of  eighty-four  deputies,  ap- 
pointed by  popular  election  every  four  years. 
The  reforms  of   1840  were  consolidated  by 
Lord  Elgin  (1847),  to  whose  practical  and 
fiir-sighted  administration    of   his  office   of 
(Toremor-General  much  of  the  prosperity  of 
Canada  is  due.    In  1856  the  Upper  House 
was  made  elective.    In  1867  Canada  and  the 
other  provinces  of  British  North  America 
were  united,  under  the  title  of  the  Dominion 
or  Canada.     The  Dominion  embracing  the 
whole  of  British  North  America,  with  the 
(exception    of    Newfoundland,    includes    the 
rariotts    provinces    of    Upper    and    Lower 
Canada,     New     Bmnswick,     Nova    8cotia, 
Prince  Edward    Island,    British    Columbia, 
Manitoba,  and  the  North- West  Territories. 
The  government  of  the  Dominion  is  exen^ised 
by  a  Governor-General,  who  is  advised  by  a 
Priry  Council ;  whilst  there  are  two  Legisla- 
tire  Chambers  called  the    Senate   and  the 
Uoose  of  Commons,  the  members  of  which 
meet  at  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion 
ud  the  seat  of  the  Executive  Government. 
The  various   provinces  are  administered  by 
Lieutenant-Governors,    appointed    by    the 
OoTemor-GeneRi],  and  have  separate  cham- 
bers of  legislature.    The  Province  of  Canada 
proper  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  consists  of 
the  two  districts  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  each 
hanng  a  provincial  government,  vested,  in 
the  case  of  Ontario,  in  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  a  Legislative  Assembly  consisting   of 
eighty-two  members  elected  for  four  years; 
in  the   case   of    Quebec   in  a    Lieutenant- 
Ooremor,  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  sixty- 
five  members,  and  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils  appointed  by  the  Governor.    Since 
the  constitution  of  the  Dominion,  the  connec- 
tion with  England  has  shrank  to  very  slight 


proportions.  Canada  has  a  supreme  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  there  is  therefore  now  no  appeal 
from  the  law-courts  of  Canada  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  any  other 
English  court  of  law.  The  legal  system  in 
the  older  provinces  is  somewhat  complicated, 
and  in  Quebec  the  old  laws  and  customs  of 
French  Canada,  founded  on  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  edicts  of  the 
French  kings,  and  the  Civil  Law,  are  still 
recognised  by  the  courts  for  certain  purposes. 
The  trade,  population,  and  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  have  ad- 
vanced greatly  of  late  years,  especially  in 
the  North -West  Territory.  The  area  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  about  3,600,000 
square  miles,  and  its  population,  which 
is  increasing  fast,  was  4,320,000  in  1881, 
of  whom  over  a  million  are  of  French 
descent. 

F.  Farkman,  Th§  Old  Regims  in  Canada ;  J. 
MacMuUen.  Hwt.  of  Canada,  1868  ;  H.  C.  Lodge. 
Short  Eiai.  of  ih*  Mng.  Colonies  in  America :  A. 
Todd,  ParliavMntary  Govt,  in  th9  BrUxBh 
CoUmxM;  B.  M.  Martm,  BrUiah  CoUmiM;  Mur- 
doch, Lift  of  Lord  Sydenham.  [F.  S.  P.] 

Caiiniuff,GEOROB(d.  1770,  d.  1827), was 
bom  in  Loimon,  the  son  of  a  poor  barrister. 
His  mother,  left  in  needy  circumstances,  went 
upon  the  stage,  and  afterwards  married  an 
actor.  George  was  sent  by  his  uncle,  Strat- 
ford Canning,  a  London  merchant,  the  father 
of  Lord  Stratford  de  Kedcliif e,  to  Eton,  where 
he  had  a  brilliant  career.  Whilst  at  school 
he  founded  and  contributed  largely  to  a 
school  magazine  called  The  Microcotm.  In 
1787  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Pitt,  and  formed  a 
close  friendship  with  Mr.  Jenkinson,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Liverpool,  which  was  of  great 
service  to  him  in  later  life.  He  was  at  this 
time  a  Whig,  devoted  to  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
and  inclined  to  look  favourably  on  the  French 
Revolution.  On  leaving  Oxford,  he  at  first 
went  to  the  bar,  but  in  1793  was  induced  to 
enter  Parliament  as  member  for  Newport 
(Isle  of  Wight),  and  as  a  follower  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  He  spoke  frequently  duiing  his  first 
years  in  the  House  of  Conunous,  and  always 
as  a  supporter  of  the  ministry.  In  1796  he 
became  member  for  Wendover  and  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  autumn 
of  1797  he  published,  in  conjunction  with 
John  Hookham  Frere,  Jcnkmson,  George 
Ellis,  and  Gifford,  a  satirical  paper  called  The 
Anti-Jaeobin.  Some  of  Canning^s  contribu- 
tions have  taken  a  permanent  place  in  litera- 
ture. In  the  year  1799  Canning  laboured 
earnestly  with  Pitt  to  effect  the  union 
with  Ireland,  on  the  basis  of  giving 
equal  political  rights  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
When  this  measure  failed,  owing  to  the  per- 
sistent opposition  of  the  king,  Canning  left 
the  government  with  his  chief.  Pitt  was 
succeeded  by  Addington,  who  was  assailed 
by  riftnfiiTig  with  untiring  ridicule.    ^*  Pitt  is 
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to  Addington,"  he  said,  "  as  London  to  Pad- 
dington."     In  1799  he  married  the  daughter 
of  General  John  Scott,   who  brought   him 
a  large   fortune.     In    1804   he  returned   to 
office,  with  Pitt,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
On  the  death  of  Pitt  in  1806,   Fox  came 
into  office,  and  Canning  had  to  retire.     In 
March,  1807,  he  took  office,  under  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  this  capacity  he  executed  the  bold  stroke 
of  securing  the  Danish  fleet  lest  it  should  fall 
into  the  hands    of   Napoleon   (Sept.,  1807). 
He  also  organised  the  assistance  given  by 
England  to  Spain  against  Napoleon,  which 
eventually  tended  more  than  anything  else 
to  effect  the  emperor's  downfall.     He  could 
not     agree    with     Lord     Castlereagh,     the 
Secretary  at  War,  and  after  the  failure  of 
the    disastrous    Walcheren    expedition,    for 
which  Castlereagh  had  been  largely  respon- 
sible, resigned  his  office.    Castlereagh  became 
aware  that   Canning  had  intrigued  against 
him  with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  duel.     They  met  at  Putney, 
and  Canning  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 
Canning's  resignation  of  office  was  an  event 
which  long  retarded  his  advancement.     He 
remained  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  Catholics.     After  the  murder  of 
Perceval  in  May,  1812,  Canning  and  Wellesley 
received    the    king's  commands   to    form   a 
ministry,  but  they  were  unable  to  come  to 
terms  with  Grey  and  Grenville.     Lord  Liver- 
'  pool  became  Prime  Minister  instead.     Lord 
Liverpool  offered  him  the  post  of  Foreign 
Secretary,  which  Canning  refused.     In  1814 
he  went  as  ambassador  to  Portugal.      Two 
years  later  his  impatience  of  being  out  of 
office  led  him  to  accept  the  post  of  President 
of   the  Board   of   Control  in   Lord   Castle- 
reagh's  cabinet.     In  this  ministry  he   was 
forced    to    sanction  measures  of   repression 
of  which  he  could  not  approve.    He  agreed 
with    his    colleiigties    in    their    dislike    of 
Parliamentary  reform,  but  differed  from  them 
both  with  regard  to  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Catholics   and  the  harsh  measures  adopted 
towards  the  Princess  of  Wales.    During  the 
trial  which  followed  at  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  Canning  travelled  abroad  and  refused 
the  Home  Office  offered  him  by  Liverpool. 
In   November,    1820,   he   came    to   London, 
resigned  office,  and  then  returned  to  France. 
In  1822  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany appointed  him  to  succeed  Lord  Hastings 
as  Governor-General.     He  made  all  prepara- 
tions for  departure,  and  went  down  to  Liver- 
pool to  take  leave  of  his  friends,  when  Lord 
Castlereagh   (the   Marquis  of   Londonderry, 
and  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affaint)  suddenly 
committed  suicide.     Canning    gave  up  the 
brilliant  prospect   of    the  Viceroyalty,   and 
succeeded    Londonderry.      He    now  showed 
his    resemblance    to    tliose    English    states- 
men,   who,   like   Chatham    and  Palmerston, 
have  been  able  to  sympathise  with  the  as- 


pirations of  foreign  Liberals.  He  supported 
constitutional  principles  against  the  re- 
actionary efforts  of  Mettemich.  He  protested 
against  the  Cong^ss  of  Venice,  and  against  the 
intervention  of  France  in  the  affiairs  of  Spain. 
He  opposed  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
He  was  the  fint  to  recognise  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  Aixierica ; 
as  he  said  he  *'  called  a  new  world  into  exist- 
ence to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old."  He 
protected  constitutional  government  in  Por- 
tugal, and  effected  the  severance  of  Portugal 
and  Brazil.  He  still  longed  anxiously  for 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  but  this 
was  temporarily  hindered  by  the  agitation  of 
O'Connell,  and  was  not  effected  till  two  years 
after  Canning's  death.  He  supported  Hus- 
kisson  in  preparing  the  way  for  free  trade, 
and  laboured  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool in  Feb.,  1827,  Canning  became  Prime 
Minister.  His  last  act  was  to  secure  the 
liberation  of  Greece  by  the  Treaty  of 
London,  July,  1827.  He  died  on  the  follow- 
ing August  8th.  His  death  was  felt  as  a 
shock  to  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world, 
for  he  was  the  most  prominent  opponent 
of  the  system  of  reaction  which  was  en- 
deavouring to  stamp  out  aspirations  for 
liberty  wherever  they  were  found,  and 
which  afterwards  led  to  the  violent  outbreaks 
of  1830  and  1848.  Few  names  stand  higher 
on  the  roll  of  English  ministers. 

Canning's  Spetchest  published  in  6  vols , 
London,  1828.  The  best  aathorities  for  his 
life  are  the  two  works  of  bis  printte  aecre* 
tary,  Stapleton,  Th4  Political  JAf9  of  the 
Et.  Hon.  Qeorgt  Canning,  3  vols.,  1831,  and 
Qeorge  Canning  and  Hit  Timet,  1850.  There 
is  a  brilliant  sketch  of  bis  career  in  Lord 
Dalling's  Hiatorical  Characters.  [O.  B.] 

Oansiiury  Charles  John,  Viscount  (b. 
1812,  d.  186^),  third  son  of  George  Canning, 
was  bom  at  Gloucester  Lodge,  Kensington, 
Dec.  14, 1812.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church.  In  August,  1836,  he  was 
returned  for  Warwick,  and  remained  a  member 
of  the  Houso  of  Commons  for  six  weeks.  On 
the  death  of  his  mother.  Viscountess  Canning, 
March  15,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deaths  of  his  two  elder 
brothers.  He  g^dually  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords  of  a  conscientious, 
painstaking  yoimg  statesman,  without  taking 
any  very  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  In 
1841  he  was  offered  office  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
as  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In 
1846  he  became  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  and  began  to  take  a  larger  share 
in  the  business  of  the  House.  In  1848  he 
supported  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill;  in 
1850  he  supported  Lord  Derby's  resolution 
condemning  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  policy, 
and  spoke  against  Lord  John  Russell's  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill.  In  1851  Lord  Derbv 
offered  him  the  Foreign  Office,  but  he  refuseti, 
feeling  himself   really  a  Liberal.    In  1852 
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the  Coalition  MinifitiT  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
came  into  office,  and  Canning  became  Post- 
master-General.  This  office  he  continued  to 
hold  under  Lord  Pahnerston.  In  18d5  he  was 
appointed  Gk>vemor-GreneTal  of  India,  and  on 
Feb.  Ist,  1856,  he  disembarked  at  Calcutta. 
He  was  a  cold,  impassive  man,  to  whom 
few  would  have  ventured  to  make  known  the 
public  agitation  at  the  close  of  1856  and 
opening  of  1857 ;  and  he  may  be  entirely- 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  not  having  made 
himself  acquainted  with,  or  not  following  up 
if  he  did  hear  them,  what  were  as  yet  intan- 
gible and  confused  rumours.  When,  however, 
the  mutinies  did  begin,  Lord  Canning  issued 
order  after  order,  warning  the  sepoys  against 
any  iaiae  reports,  and  disclaiming  any  idea  of 
deprivation  of  caste.  Unfortunately,  stronger 
measures  than  these  were  necessary  to  have 
Etilled  the  Indian  Mutiny.  When  once  it 
had  broken  out  he  did  his  best  to  bring  up 
troops  to  the  front,  and  he  endowed  every 
person  in  authority  with  extra  powers,  while  at 
tue  same  time  refusing  to  aUow  any  retaliatory 
massacres.  In  1858,  on  the  termination  of 
the  Mutiny,  he  ordered  the  confiscation  of  all 
Oude,  though  this  was  repudiated  by  the 
B<jard  of  Control.  In  August,  1858,  he  issued 
from  Allahabad  the  proclamation  prodding 
for  the  sole  dominion  of  the  crown,  and  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  rest  of  Lord  Canning's  ad- 
ministration was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
judicial  reforms  in  1860 — 61,  the  completion 
of  many  railways  and  canals,  and  the  famine 
in  the  North-weet  Provinces,  1860 — 61.  In 
1862  Lady  Canning  died:  liiis  hastened  the 
departure  of  the  viceroy.  His  health  bad 
been  considerably  impaired  by  the  cares  of 
the  previous  six  years;  and  he  died  three 
months  after  his  arrival  in  England  (June  17, 
1862), "  leaving  the  reputation  of  an  industrious 
and  conscientious  public  servant "  {limea). 

Canon  Imt.      [Ecclssiastical  Juris- 
diction.] 

Canterbiizy  was  probably  a  place  of  no 
importance  before  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain.  By  the  Romans  it  was  called  Duro- 
vemum,  a  Latinised  form  of  its  Celtic  name, 
which  means  the  town  of  the  rapid  river. 
The  fact  that  the  Saxons  called  it  the  burgh 
of  the  Kent  men  would  show  that  it  was  the 
most  important  place  in  the  province.  Under 
the  descendants  of  Hengist  it  became  the 
capital  of  Kent,  and  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance the  first  bishopric,  and  the  metropolitan 
see,  of  England.  The  town  was  ravaged 
pevpTal  times  by  the  Danes,  and  almost  de- 
stroyed by  them  in  1011.  In  1067  the  Danes 
humt  down  the  cathedraL  It  was  rebuilt  by 
I^nfranc  and  Anselm ;  but  partially  destroyed 
(including  the  choir)  in  1174.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  William  of  Sens  inunediately  afterwards. 
Important  additions  were  made  in  the  two 
following  centuries,  but  it  was  not  till  1495 
But.- 8 


that  the  great  central  tower  was  completed. 
Its  importance  was  considerably  increased 
after  the  canonisation  of  Becket,  when  it  be* 
came  the  principal  centre  of  pilgrimage  in 
England.  It  was  a  town  on  the  royal  demesne, 
and  was  governed  by  a  portreeve,  or  provost, 
till  the  time  of  John,  when  two  bailiffs  were 
appointed :  the  right  of  electing  the  bailiffs 
being  gpranted  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Henry  III.*s  reign.  A  charter  was  granted  in 
26  Henry  VI.,  which  established  a  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  councilmen.  Edward 
IV.  enlaiged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  and 
formed  it  into  a  county.  The  city  came  under 
the  operation  of  the  Municipal  Iteform  Act  of 
1835.  The  city  has  returned  two  members  to 
Parliament  since  23  Edward  I. 

Canterbnzy,  A&chbishops  of;  8be  of. 

[Archbishop.] 

Canterbnry,  Charlbs  Manxebs  Sutton, 
IST  Viscount  {b.  1780,  d.  1845),  the  eldest  son 
of  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  called  to  the  bar,  1805,  and 
first  sat  in  Parliament  for  Scarborough,  1807. 
In  1817  he  succeeded  Mr.  Abbot  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  office  he 
held  till  1834.  The  activity  of  commerciid 
enterprise  which  followed  the  re-establishment 
of  peace  led  to  a  rush  of  private  business  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  I^Ir.  Manners  Sutton 
showed  great  skill  in  dealing  with  it.  When 
Earl  Grey  resigned  in  1832,  Manners  Sutton 
assisted  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  form  his 
temporary  ministry;  this  was  apparently  to 
oblige  the  king,  who  rewarded  him  with  the 
order  of  the  Bath.  In  1834,  when  Lord 
Melbourne  was  suddenly  dismissed  from 
office,  a  rumour  was  started  that  Manners 
Sutton  was  to  be  the  Tor>'  premier ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  and  of  his  active  negotia- 
tions in  forming  the  Peel  ministry,  the  Whigs 
threw  him  out,  and  elected  Mr.  Abercromby 
Speaker  in  his  place.  In  1835  he  was  called 
to  the  Upper  House. 

Cantii,  Thb,  were  a  British  tribe,  occu- 

gring  a  portion  of  the  present  county  of 
ent  (which  derives  its  name  from  them)  and 
a  part  of  Surrey.  They  were  divided  into 
four  kingdoms,  and  were  the  most  important 
of  the  peoples  of  south-eastern  England. 
From  their  proximity  to  Gaul,  they  seem 
likewise  to  have  been  the  most  civilised  of  all 
the  native  tribes  at  the  time  of  Ceesar's 
invasion. 

Cantilnpe.  Walter  db  {d.  1265),  was 
the  son  of  William  de  Cantilupe,  one  of  the 
itinerant  justices,  and  in  1231«he  was  himself 
appointed  an  itinerant  judge.  In  1236  he 
became  Bishop  of  Worcester,  when  he  boldly 
resisted  the  exactions  of  the  Pope.  He  sup- 
ported Simon  de  Montfort  in  the  Barons' 
War,  and  was  one  of  the  twenty-four  coun- 
cillors appointed  to  watch  the  execution  of  the 
Oxford  Statutes,  and  he  solemnly  absolved 
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the  barons  before  the  battle  of  Lewes.  For 
the  part  he  took  in  the  contest,  he  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope. 

Cantilnpe,  St.  Thomas  db  (<f.  1282), 
the  nephew  of  Walter  de  Cantilnpe,  was  a 
man  greatly  respected  for  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing. In  1265  he  was  appointed  Chancellor 
by  Simon  de  Montfort,  but  relinquished  the 
office  in  the  same  year,  after  the  battle  of 
Evesham.  He  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
last  Englishman  who  was  canonised. 

Canton  was  first  visited  by  the  English 
about  1634.  From  1689  to  1834  the  East 
India  Company  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
with  that  port.  In  1841,  during  the  first 
China  War,  Canton  surrendered  to  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  and  the  following  year  foreigners 
were  granted  permission  to  settle  in  the  town. 
In  1856,  after  the  affair  of  the  lorcha  Arrow , 
war  was  declared  between  England  and  China, 
and  Canton  was  bombarded  by  the  English. 
The  bombardment  led  to  an  exciting  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (beginning  Feb. 
26, 1857),  in  which  men  of  all  parties  strongly 
condemned  the  action  of  Lord  Palmerston*s 
government,  and  a  motion,  proposed  b^  Mr. 
Cobden  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
was  carried  against  the  ministry  by  a  raajoritv 
of  16.  Canton  was  occupied  by  the  English 
and  French  in  Dec.,  1857,  and  held,  under 
English  and  French  Commissioners,  till  Octo- 
ber, 1861. 

Canute  (called  Cnut  in  the  English  of  his 
own  day — a  word  that  Pope  Paschal  II.  could 
not  pronounce,  and  therefore  Latinised  into 
Canutus),  King  (b,  eirca  995,  «.  1017, 
d,  1035),  was  the  vounger  son  of  Swegen, 
or  Swe}ni,  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  first 
foreign  conqueror  of  all  England.  His 
connection  with  England  began  in  1013, 
when,  being  still  a  lad  in  years,  he  accom- 
panied his  father  on  the  g^reat  expedition  that 
forced  the  English  to  take  Swe^'n  as  their 
king  and  drove  Ethelred  into  exile.  Young 
as  he  was,  his  father  entrusted  him  with  the 
command  of  the  fieet  and  the  care  of  the 
hostages  when  starting  on  his  southward 
march  from  Gainsborough.  But  a  few 
months  later  (Candlemas,  1014)  Swe}^  ended 
his  days;  and  the  Danish  fleet,  with  one  voice, 
chose  Canute  as  his  successor.  By  his 
father's  death  he  became,  for  a  time,  a  land- 
less viking,  a  splendid  adventurer;  for  the 
English  at  once  restored  their  native  king  to 
the  throne,  and  the  Danish  crown  fell  to 
Sweyn*s  elder  son  Harold.  Caught  unpre- 
pared by  a  sudden  march  of  Ethelred,  he 
sailed  away  from  Lindesey,  cut  of!  the  hands, 
ears,  and  noses  of  the  hostages,  put  the 
wretches  ashore  at  Sandwich,  and  went  off  to 
Denmark.  Next  year  (1015)  he  was  back 
again  at  Sandwich  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
army.  Coasting  round  to  Poole  Bay,  he 
landed  his  men,  and  in  a  few  months  was 
master  of  Wessex.    The  first  days  of  1016 


saw  him  in  Mercia  also ;  his  burnings  and 
ravagings  soon  compelled  submission;  at 
Easter  he  was  getting  ready  to  lay  siege  to 
London,  the  only  part  of  England  that  still 
defied  his  power.  But  at  this  moment  the 
death  of  Ethelred,  and  the  accession  of  his 
vigorous  son  Edmund  to  the  command  of  the 
national  cause,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  confiict. 
Inside  London,  Edmund  was  chosen  king; 
outside,  Canute ;  and  a  fierce  and  choquei^ 
struggle  between  the  rivals  began.  Edmund 
rallied  the  men  of  Wessex  to  his  standard ; 
there  were  two  Danish  sieges  of  London,  both 
unsuccessful ;  five  minor  battles,  four  of 
which  are  given  as  English  victories,  one  as 
doubtful ;  and  one  last  great  battle,  that  of 
Assandun,  in  Essex  (Aahingion  or  A»kdon). 
This  was  a  terrible,  seemingly  a  crushing, 
overthrow  of  Edmund.  But  while  this 
triumph  assured  Canute  a  kingdom  in  Eng- 
land, it  failed  to  tear  Wessex  from  the 
indomitable  Edmund.  At  Olney,  in  the 
Severn,  the  rivals  came  together,  and  agreed 
on  a  division  of  the  land  between  them  which 
made  the  Thames  the  common  boundary  of 
their  dominions.  This  compact  had,  however, 
but  a  brief  triaL  On  St.  Andrew's  Day  (Nov. 
30)  Edmund  died ;  and  in  1017  Canute  was 
accepted  as  kin^  of  the  whole  kingdom  (1017 
— 1035) .  His  reign  was  comparatively  unevent- 
ful. He  began  it  by  dividing  the  realm  into 
four  earldoms,  giving  two  of  them  to  Danes, 
a  third  to  Edric,  the  treacnerous  Englishman, 
and  keeping  Wessex  under  his  own  immediate 
rule.  He  put  away  his  Danish  wife  and 
married  Emma,  King  ^thelred's  widow,  a 
lady  nearly  double  his  age.  He  slew  the  one 
son  of  Ethelred  who  was  within  his  reach, 
Edwy,  and  sent  the  two  little  sons  of  his  dead 
antagonist  to  Norway,  to  be  made  away  with 
there.  He  had  three  other  Englishmen  of 
high  rank  put  to  deaih,  and  soon  took  the  same 
course  with  the  traitor  Edric  Next  year 
(1018)  he  wrung  from  the  country  a  payment 
of  £83,000  to  satisfy  his  fleet,  the  bulk  of 
which  thereupon  carried  his  army  back  to 
Denmark.  Having  thus  established  his  throne, 
he  entered  upon  the  line  of  conduct  that  has 
gained  him  the  good  word  of  modem  his- 
torians, purposing  henceforward  to  rule 
England  for  the  English  and  by  the  English. 
One  by  one  the  leading  men  of  Danish  birth 
were  removed  from  England  or  slain,  and 
their  places  given  to  Englishmen.  Thus  the 
famous  Godwin  and  renowned  Leofric  came 
to  hold  posts  of  the  highest  trust ;  indeed, 
after  a  little,  Canute  handed  over  to  the 
former  his  own  special  care,  the  earldom  of 
Wessex.  He  confirmed  the  laws  of  King 
Edgar,  who  had  made  no  distinction  between 
the  Danish  and  purely  English  parts  of  his 
kingdom,  treatingall  his  subjectsHs members  of 
the  same  body  politic.  He  sought  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  people  by  religious  foundations!, 
by  gifts  to  monasteries  and  churches,  by 
doing  reverence  to  the  saints  and  holy  places 
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they  rKvered,  by  preferring  the  church- 
men they  hoDOored,  and  by  many  other 
gnicious  and  politic  acts.  Though  other  coun- 
tries demanded  his  care,  he  bestowed  the 
largest  share  of  his  time  and  attention  on 
England,  making  her  interests  his  peculiar 
concern.  We  are  told  that  he  even  placed 
English  bishops  in  Danish  sees,  and  brought 
English  workmen  to  instruct  his  Danish  sub- 
jects in  their  handicrafts.  And  in  England 
xtaelf  he  seems  to  have  favoured  Wessex  mofit. 
Nor  is  this  strange.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
supreme  lord  of  many  lands ;  Harold's  death 
in  101 S  gave  him  Denmark;  Norway  he  con- 
quered in  1028 ;  in  1031  he  iavaded  Scotland, 
and  made  King  Malcolm  admit  his  superiority; 
Sweden  is  also  reckoned  among  his  vassal 
kingdoms.  But  no  one  of  these  could  in  real 
worth  compare  with  England;  and  of  England, 
Wessex  was  the  fairest  portion.  In  1027  he 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  wrote  from 
thence  a  letter  to  his  English  people,  full  of 
penitence  for  the  past,  good  promises  for  the 
future,  and  lofty  moral  sentiment.  He  was 
in  high  esteem  among  foreign  princes ;  his 
sister  Edith  married  Robert,  the  Norman 
duke;  his  daughter  Gunhild,  King  Henry 
III.  of  Germany.  He  died  at  Shaftesbur}"  in 
NoTember,  1035,  perhaps  still  under  forty 
years  of  age.  Canute  has  been  greatly 
praised  by  some  modern  historians.  Dr.  Stubbs 
reckons  him  among  the  "  conscious  creators 
of  English  greatness ;"  Mr.  Freeman's  judg- 
ment of  his  policy  and  character  is  exceedingly 
faronrable.  Clearly  his  rule  brought  many 
blessings  to  England ;  under  it  she  enjoj'ed 
long  unbroken  peace,  a  firm,  yet  humane, 
administration  of  the  laws,  and  a  comparative 
freedom  from  vexations  imposts  and  oppres- 
sions. In  his  later  years  he  issued  a  body  of 
laws  which  testify  to  his  preservation,  in  full 
integrity,  of  the  national  constitution,  to  his 
regard  for  religion,  to  his  strict  impartiality, 
and  respect  for  the  people's  rights.  The  quiet 
that  settled  down  on  the  land  may,  perhaps, 
be  explained  in  part  by  his  institution  of  the 
ffusearltf  a  permanent  force  of  fighting-men, 
3,000  or  6,000  in  number,  owing  obedience  to 
a  military  code — the  earliest  approach  to  a 
standing  army  in  England.  Not  without 
reason  did  the  common  folk  cherish  his 
memory,  if  only  by  repeating  simple  tales  of 
his  sayings  and  domgs. 

Anglo-Sason  ChronieU;  Freeman,  Hiitory  of 
flu  Norman  Conqtui^,  vol.  i. ;  Lappenberg, 
AngUhSoMon  KingB^  vol.  ii.  [j.   I^.] 

Cap6  Breton,  which  lies  to  the  east  of 
Nora  Scotia,  and  is  now  incorporated  with  it, 
was  first  discovered  by  Cabot  in  1497,  but 
remained  practically  uninhabited  until  1714, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  French  for  fish- 
ing purposes;  a  few  years  later  the  town  of 
Ijouisbourg  was  built,  and  the  French  estab- 
lished a  regular  settlement  on  the  island, 
-which  formed  a  convenient  basis  for  hostilities 
WLgaioMt  Nova  Scotia.     In   1744,  an  attack 


was  made  upon  Port  Royal,  the  capital  of 
Nova  Scotia,  by  De  Quesnay,  the  Governor  of 
Cape  Breton;  the  English,  in  retaliation, 
attacked  and  took  Louisbourg,  and  held  Cape 
Breton  until  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
1748.  In  1758  Louisbourg  was  again  taken 
by  the  English  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Boscawen  and  General  Wolfe,  and  all  its 
fortifications  destroyed.  A  few  years  after- 
wards. Cape  Breton  was  created  a  separate 
colonv,  and  Sydney,  its  present  capital,  was 
founded  in  1820.  However,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Nova  Scotia,  and  has  ever  since 
that  time  remained  a  county. 

B.  Brown,  Hiat.  of  Cap*  Brtlcn,  1860. 

Cape  Coast  Castle.    [West  Africa.] 

Cape  Colony.     [South  Africa.] 

Capgrave^  Johx  (b.  1393,  d,  1404),  was 
Prior  of  Lynn  m  Norfolk,  and  provincial  of  the 
order  of  Augustinian  Friars  in  England.  He 
wrote  a  ChronieU  of  England  extending  from 
the  creation  to  the  year  1417,  and  a  work 
entitled  The  Book  of  the  Illustrious  Henries, 
which  contains  the  lives  of  great  men  who 
have  borne  the  name  of  Henry.  Capgrave  is 
one  of  our  few  contemporary  authorities  for 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  ccntur}'  and 
reign  of  Ileniy  VI.,  and  his  works  are  of 
some  value.  liis  Chronicle  and  Book  of  the 
Illustrious  Henries  have  been  edited,  in  the 
Rolls  Series,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Hingeston. 

Caradoo  (Cakactacus)  {d.  eirca  54).  A 
British  chief,  said  to  have  been  son  of  Cuno- 
belin  or  Cymbeline.  At  the  head  of  the 
Silurians  of  the  West,  Caradoc  carried  on  a 
struggle  of  nine  years  against  the  Romans 
under  Vespasian  and  Plautius.  After  sus- 
taining frequent  defeats,  he  was  at  length 
driven  out  of  his  own  district  and  compelled 
to  take  refuge  with  the  Brigantes,  whose 
queen,  Cartismandua  (q. v.),  delivered  him  up  to 
Ostorius  Scapula  (a.1).  51).  He  was  carried 
in  chains  to  Rome,  where  his  dignity  and 
noble  bearing  are  said  to  have  induced  the 
Emperor  Claudius  to  order  his  release.  His 
subsequent  history  is  unknown. 

T^tns,  i4nnal.,  lib.  zii.,  and  Bid.,  lib.  iii. ; 
Die  Cassins,  lib.  iz. 

CaraiudlUi  {^^  293)  was  a  native  of 
Batavia,  and  the  first  *^  Comes  Littoris  Sax- 
onici.*'  In  this  ofiBoe  he  managed  to  accumu- 
late great  wealth,  and,  in  286,  with  the  aid 
of  some  Frankish  warriors,  seized  the  great 
naval  station  of  Gesoriacum,  and  proclaimed 
himself  one  of  the  Emperors  of  Rome.  His 
talents  enabled  him  to  keep  this  position  and 
maintain  hi8  power  in  Britain  till  293,  when 
he  was  murdered  by  his  own  officer,  Allectus. 

Carberry  "^^^^^  (near  Musselburgh)  is 
the  place  where  the  forces  of  Bothwell  and 
Queen  Mary  met  those  of  the  Confederate 
liOrds.  June  14,  1567.  There  was  no  actual 
collision,  but  Bothwell,  seeing  that  his  chances 
of  victory  were  almost  hopeless,  made  his 
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escape,  while  Mary  sorrendered  herself  to 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange. 

Cardmakar,  John,  a  notorious  preacher 
of  the  ReformcMl  doctrines,  was  burnt  at 
Smithfield  during  the  Marian  persecution. 
May,  Idod.  He  recanted  when  examined 
before  Gardiner,  but  subsequently  withdrew 
his  recantation. 

Cardwellf  Edward,  Viscount  (b.  1813), 
was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  to 
a  fellowship.  He  entered  Parliament  in 
1842  as  member  for  Clitheroe.  He  supported 
Sir  R.  Peel  in  the  financial  changes  of  1845 — 
46.  He  was  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  from 
1845 — 46,  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  administration.  In 
1859  he  accepted  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  under  Lord  Falmerston^  and  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  from 
1861  to  1864,  when  he  became  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  In  Dec,  1868,  he 
became  Secretary  for  War  under  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  In  his  former  capacity 
his  name  is  associated  with  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase in  the  army.  In  1874  ho  resigned  with 
his  colleagues,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

Car^na^O  Bay^  in  St.  Lucia,  is  famous 
as  having  been,  in  1778,  the  scene  of  a  severe 
conflict  between  the  French,  under  the  Count 
d'Estaing,  and  the  British,  under  Admiral 
Barrington  and  General  l^Ioadows.  The 
French  were  completely  defeated. 

Carew,  Sir  Gborob  (d.  1613  F),  was 
secretary  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  and  a 
distinguished  diplomatist,  being  sent  by 
Elizabeth  as  her  ambassador  to  Poland,  1597, 
and  by  James  I.  to  France,  1605 — 9.  He 
was  the  author  of  A  Relation  of  the  State  of 
France^  printed  by  Dr.  Bird  in  1749. 

Carew,  Sir  Nicholas  {d.  1539),  was  a 
courtier  and  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
made  him  a  Knight  of  thd  Garter.  He  was 
executed  March  3,  1539,  for  the  offence  of 
having  held  conversations  with  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter  about  "a  change  in  the  world," 
which  was  supposed  to  imply  a  design  of 
setting  Cardinal  Pole  on  the  throne  in  place  of 
the  king.  Bletchingley  Park,  in  Surrey,  one 
of  his  forfeited  possessions,  was  subsequently 
granted  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  as  a  portion  of  her 
sejMUution  allowance. 

Carew,  Sir  Petbr  (d,  1575),  of  Mohun 
Ottery,  in  Devonshire,  spent  his  boyhood  at 
the  court  of  France,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  entered  the  service  of  Henry  VIII. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Western  rebellion,  in 
1549,  Sir  Peter  and  his  brother  were  sent  dowii 
to  Devonshire  with  orders  to  crush  the  insur- 
gents ;  they  were,  however,  unable  to  make  head 
against  them  until  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments under  Lord  Ruasell  and  Lord  Grey ; 
in  fact,  the  violence  of  the  Carew  party  was 


said  by  Somerset  to  have  widely  extended 
the  rebellion.  After  the  defeat  of  the  insur- 
gents, Carew  espoused  the  cause  of  Mary, 
whom  he  proclaimed  in  Devonshire,  1553. 
Very  soon  afterwards,  however,  he  joined  the 
anti- Spanish  party,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  raising  Devonshire,  while  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  was  to  raise  Kent.  His  action, 
however,  in  the  rebellion  of  1549  had  made 
him  BO  unpopular  with  the  country  people 
that  he  was  unable  to  do  anything  ef&ctual 
against  the  government,  and  was  compelled 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  France  for  the  re- 
mainder of  Mary's  reign.  In  1560,  Carew 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Leith  (q.v.),  and  in 
the  same  year  was  entrusted  with  a  mission 
to  reorganise  the  army  in  Scotland.  A  few 
years  later  Sir  Peter  became  one  of  the 
colonists  of  Munster,  where  many  cruelties 
are  attributed  to  him.  He  joined  the  expedi- 
tion of  Essex  in  1575,  but  died  the  same  year. 

Carew's  Lift,  by  John  Yowel,  was  edited  bj 
Mr.  Maclean,  Lond.,  1857. 

Cargill,  Donald,  one  of  the  most  extreme 
of  the  Covenanting  clergy,  was  a  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  Sanquhar  Declaration,  1680. 
For  having  excommunicated  Charles  IT.  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  he  was,  on  his  capture  at 
Glasgow,  taken  to  Edinburgh  and  executed, 
July  26,  1681.     [Camsronians.] 

Carlaton,  Sir  Dudlbt.    [Dorchb8tbb, 

Lord.] 

CarletozLy  Gut.    [Dorchester,  Lobo.] 

Carleton,  Henry  Boyle,  Ist  Baron 
(d,  1725),  was  a  leading  Whig  politician.  In 
1701  he  was  created  Lord  Chancellor  and  Under 
Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  opposed  the  "tacking**  of  the 
Occasional  Conformity  BilL  He  was  em- 
ployed by  Godolphin  to  request  Addison  to 
write  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim  ;  the 
result  of  his  negotiations  being  The  Campaign, 
In  1707  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State. 
He  was  one  of  the  managers  of  Sachevercirs 
trial,  and  in  consequence  of  that  ill-advised 
step  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  Boyle  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  and  created  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  an  office  he  held  until  his 
death.  '*  He  was,"  says  Budgell,  '*  endowed 
with  great  prudence  and  winning  address; 
his  long  experience  in  public  affairs  gave  him 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  business.  '* 
BudgeIl*B  Xrtv«t  of  ths  foylca. 

Carlisle  was  probably  a  Roman  station, 
and  has  been  identified  with  Luguvallum  in 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  from  which,  indeed, 
the  name  has  been  derived — ^Caer-LaeL  The 
town  was  sacked  by  the  Danes  in  875,  and  re- 
built with  a  strong  castle  by  William  Ruf  us. 
It  was  held  by  the  Scots  during  their 
tenure  of  Cumberland,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  great  church  of  St.  Mary's  is  attribated  to 
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David  I.,  King  of  Scotlimd.  Subsequently 
it  was  frequently  besieged  in  the  course  of 
the  border  wars,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
sieges  being  the  unsuccessful  one  by  William 
the  lion  (1173).  The  place  surrendered  to 
Charles  £dward  in  1745,  and  the  mayor  and 
corporation  proclaimed  him  king.  The  cathe- 
dndf  begun  in  the  reign  of  William  Ruf  us,  was 
partly  destroyed  by  Cromwell  in  1648. 

Carlislay  Gbokob  William,  7th  Earl 
OF  {b.  1802,  d.  1864),  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Church.  In  1826  he  accompanied 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  his  visit 
to  Russia  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  He  was  afterwards  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  family  seat  of 
Morpeth,  and  one  of  his  earliest  speeches 
was  in  defence  of  the  character  of  the 
Russian  emperor.  During  the  agitation  of 
the  Reform  Bill  he  enUsted  on  the  side  of 
Earl  Grey,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment which  followed  the  success  of  General 
Gascoyne's  motion,  he  was  returned  for  York- 
shire, which  seat  he  held  till  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  in  1832.  He  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  from  1835  to  1841,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Dnchy  of  Lancaster  from 
1849  to  1851.  In  1855  he  became  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  began  a  career  of 
popularity  almost  without  parallel  among 
Irish  viceroys.  A  change  in  the  government 
removed  him  for  a  short  time;  but  he  re- 
turned again  in  1859,  and  held  this  office  till 
the  summer  of  1864,  when  illness  compelled 
him  to  lay  it  down. 

Carliflley  Luct,  Coumtbss  op  (b,  1600, 
d.  1660),  was  the  daughter  of  Heniy  Percy, 
ninth  Earl  of  Northumberland.  In  1617  she 
was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  died 
in  1636.  She  was  a  favourite  attendant  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  Strafford's  mistress.  After  his 
death  she  became  the  eonjldaniet  i^d  it  was 
said  the  mistress,  of  Pym,  to  whom  she  be- 
trayed all  the  secrets  of  the  court,  and  it 
was  bv  her  that  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  kuig*8  desire  to  arrest  the  Hve  Members 
in  January,  1642.  In  1648  she  seems  to  have 
assisted  the  Royalists  with  money  towards 
raimng  a  fleet  to  attack  England,  and  on  the 
Restoration  she  was  received  at  court,  and 
employed  herself  in  intriguing  for  the  return 
of  Queen  Henrietta  to  Ehigland,  which  was 
opposed  by  Clarendon  and  others.  Very  soon 
alter  the  queen's  return  she  died  suddenly. 

Curliflle^  Thb  Statute  of  (1307),  passed 
by  Edward  I.  in  Parliament,  after  he  had  pre- 
viously obtained  the  consent  of  the  barons  to 
it  in  1305,  was  intended  to  prevent  the  drain 
of  English  gold  to  Rome  by  clerical  exactions. 
It  forbade  the  payment  of  tallages  on 
monastic  property,  and  rendered  illegal  other 
imposts  by  which  money  was  to  be  sent  out 


of  the  country.  Though  never  acted  upon, 
this  statute  is  most  important  as  the  precedent 
on  which  the  Acts  of  Provisors  and  Praemunire 
and  the  whole  series  of  anti-papal  assertions 
of  the  independence  of  y^ngtiah  nationality 
were  based. 

8tatute9  of  the  JLwdm,  i.  150. 

Carlow,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great 
castles  founded  by  the  Norman  conquerors  of 
Ireland,  was  often  taken  and  re-taken  in  the 
rebellion  of  1641.  In  July,  1650,  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Royalists,  and  after  a  short 
siege  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  under 
Sir  Hardress  Waller.  In  May  25.  1798,  a 
skirmish  took  place  between  the  royal  troops 
and  the  rebels,  in  which  400  of  the  latter 
were  killed. 

Carnarvon^  Hinrt  Howard  Molykbuz 
Hbkhekt,  4th  Eakl  op  (b,  1831),  was 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
in  Lord  Derby's  second  administration) 
1858 — 9,  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  in  Lord  Derby's  third  administra- 
tion, 1866.  He,  however,  resigned  on  account 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  in  1867.  On  the  formation 
of  Mr.  Disraeirs  cabinet  in  1874,  he  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  second  time  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  In  1878  he  resigned, 
on  account  of  a  difference  with  his  colleagues 
with  regard  to  the  Eastern  question. 

Camatio  was  the  name  formerly  g^ven 
to  the  district  in  south-eastern  India  ex- 
tending along  the  coast  from  the  Guntoor 
Circar  to  Cape  Comorin,  now  included  in  the 
Presidency  of  Madras.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  countr}'  was  governed 
by  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic  at  Arcot.  It  was 
cut  up,  however,  in  the  south  by  the  Mah- 
ratta  Inngdom  of  Taniore,  the  British  and 
French  settlements,  and  the  almost  indepen- 
dent districts  of  the  Polygars  of  Madura, 
Tinnevelly,  &c.  It  was  feudally  subject  to 
the  Viceroy,  or  Nizam,  of  the  Deccan.  In 
1743  Anwur-ud-Deen  was  appointed  Nabob 
by  the  Kizam-ul-Mulk.  On  his  death,  the 
succession  was  disputed  between  Chunda 
Sahib,  who  was  assisted  by  the  French,  and 
Mohammed  Ali,  who  was  supported  by  the 
English.  The  latter  succeeded  m  establishing 
their  nominee  as  Nabob  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  Camatic ;  but  both  he  and  his  sou, 
Omdut-ul-Omrah,  who  succeeded  in  1795, 
failed  to  raise  themselves  from  a  position  of 
dependence  on  the  English.  The  discovery 
of  their  correspondence  with  Tippoo  Sahib 
(q.v.)  determined  Lord  Wellesley  on  annex- 
ing uie  country,  under  the  conviction  that  the 
alUance  treaties  had  thereby  been  broken. 
On  the  death  of  Omdut-ul-Omrah,  therefore, 
an  arrangement  was  made  (1801)  with  Azim- 
ulOmrah,  his  nephew,  to  the  effect  that  the 
entire  civil  and  militar}'  government  of  the 
state  should  be  resigned  to  the  Company,  and 
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one-fifth  of  the  revenue  should  be  reserved 
for  his  support.  On  his  death,  in  1825, 
the  title  was  continued  to  his  infant  son,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter,  childless,  in  1853, 
the  title  was  extinguished. 

Came,  Sir  Edward  {d,  1561),  was  a 
graduate  of  Oxford,  where  he  became  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law  in  1524.  He  was  frequently  em- 
ployed as  envoy  to  various  foreign  princes  by 
Henry  VIII.  In  1530  he  was  sent  by  the 
king  to  Home  to  argue  against  the  citation  of 
Henry  to  appear  at  the  Papal  Court.  He 
fi^uently  represented  the  English  sovereign 
at  Rome  under  ISIary,  and  in  the  earlier  years 
of  Elizabeth*s  reign ;  but  was  finally  detained 
by  Paul  IV.  at  Rome,  and  compelled  to 
become  governor  of  the  English  Hospital 
there.  This  was  declared  to  be  a  gross 
violation  of  the  privilege  of  an  ambassador; 
but  it  is  probable  that  Sir  Ekiward,  who  dis- 
liked the  religious  changes  of  Elizabeth,  was  a 
willing  captive. 

Caroline,  Qubfn  {b.  1682,  d.  1737), 
wife  ot  King  George  II.,  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Frederick,  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg Anspach.  In  the  year  1705  she  married 
Prince  Gr«orge  of  Hanover,  over  whom,  in 
spite  of  his  immorality,  she  maintained  the 
greatest  influence  during  his  Ufe.  During 
the  quarrels  of  her  husband  and  his 
father,  she  retained  her  influence  over  the 
first  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  the 
second.  In  1727  she  was  crowned  with  her 
husband.  When  Walpole  was  displaced  from 
power,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign, 
she  espoused  his  cause,  being  persuaded  of 
his  financial  abilities,  and  attracted  b^  the 
jointure  of  £100,000  a  year  he  secured  m  her 
favour.  She  therefore  persuaded  the  king  that 
Compton  was  unfitted  for  the  post  of  minister. 
During  her  life  she  continued  the  firm  friend 
of  Walpole,  and  upheld  his  policy  of  peace 
at  home  and  abroaa.  She  was  deeply  morti- 
fied when  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
Excise  scheme.  In  1737  she  reprieved 
Porteous,  who  was  condemned  for  firing  on 
the  crowd  at  Edinburgh.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  quarrel  between  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  her  husband,  she  violently  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  latter.  In  consequence, 
she  and  her  son  were  on  extremely  bad 
terms,  and  the  queen  often  expressed  a 
wish  for  the  prince's  death.  Her  influence 
over  the  king  continued  unimpaired  till  the 
end  of  her  life,  and  on  her  death-bed  the 
monarch  gave  a  rather  curious  testimony  of 
it.  The  dying  queen  besought  her  husband 
to  marry  again.  "Non,*  answered  the 
sobbing  prince,  *'  j'aurai  des  mattresses.'* 
"  Oh,  mon  Dieu ! "  was  the  reply ;  "  cela 
n'emp^che  pas."  Caroline  was  a  woman  of 
considerable  intellet^tual  ability.  She  knew 
something  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and 
affected  the  character  of  patroness  of  litera- 


ture and  poetry.    She  took  creditable  pains 

to  get  the  higher  posts  in  the  Church  filled 

by  men  of  learning  and  character.    She  was 

a  valuable  ally  of  Walpole,  and  materially 

assisted  him  in  carrying  out  his  policy. 

The  best  aoooxint  of  the  aneen  is  gained  from 
Hervey's  tf  einoir*.  See  auo  Horace  Walpole. 
Mtmoin,  uid  Stanhope,  Hist,  of  Eng, 

Caroline    of   Bnmswioky    Quscn, 

wife  of  George  IV.  (b,  1768,  d.  1821),  was  the 
daughter  of  Duke  Cnarles  William  Frederick 
of  Brunswick,  who  died  after  the  battles  of 
Jena  and  Auerstadt,  1806,  and  sister  of  Duke 
William  Frederick,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Ligny,  1815.  Her  mother,  Augusta, 
was  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Wales, 
and  sister  of  G^rg^  III.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  the  princess  was  married  to 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Regent 
and  king.  A  more  unfortunate  choice  could 
not  have  been  made.  The  prince  was  already 
married  to  Mrs.  FitzHerbert,  and  although  that 
marriage  was  considered  void  under  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act,  he  was  averse  to  con- 
tracting anv  other  similar  tie.  The  princess 
had  been  badly  brought  up,  was  clever, 
but  uneducated  and  undisciplined,  im- 
pulsive and  indiscreet,  with  a  good  heart, 
but  devoid  of  regulating  judgment.  The 
marriage  took  place  on  April  8,  1795.  A 
daughter,  afterwards  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  was  bom  on  January  7,  1790.  Even 
before  this  the  prince  had  treated  his  wife  so 
badly  as  to  call  forth  a  remonstrance  from  his 
father.  He  now  wrote,  on  April  30,  1796,  to 
say  that  they  were  to  live  apart.  This  ror 
pudiation  of  his  wife  without  any  reason 
except  personal  dislike,  within  a  year  of  their 
marriage,  is  sufficient  to  account  for,  and 
almost  to  excuse,  any  conduct  of  which  she 
might  afterwards  have  been  guilty.  Matters 
remained  thus  for  the  next  ten  years.  The 
princess  lived  quietly  at  Blackheath.  In  the 
year  1806  rumours  were  set  afloat  that  the 
conduct  of  the  princess  had  been  improper. 
She  always  had  a  fancy  for  children,  and 
before  her  death  had  adopted  half-a-dosen. 
At  this  time  she  had  adopted  a  child  named 
William  Austin,  and  scandal  said  she  was  his 
mother.  A  delicate  investigation  was  ordered, 
evidence  was  laboriously  collected,  and  a  r«»port 
laid  before  the  king.  The  report  acquitted 
the  princess  of  improper  conduct,  but  seemed 
to  fix  upon  the  charge  of  indiscretion. 
Assisted  by  Perceval  and  others,  she  vigor- 
ously defended  herself,  and  was  entirely 
acquitted  by  a  Minute  of  Council  in  1807. 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  was  heir  to  the 
crown.  As  a  child  she  had  been  allowed  to 
see  her  mother  regularly,  but  as  she  was 
growing  up,  the  permission  began  to  be 
refused.  Canning  and  Brougham  took  the 
side  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  She  had  the 
whole  force  of  popular  opinion  with  her,  for 
the  prince  was  very  much  disliked,  and  the 
wrongs  of   the  princess  were  calculated  to 
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toach  the  heart  of  the  multitude.    The  queen 
took  a  strong  dislike  to  her,  and  about  1813 
ehe    yms    forbidden   to    attend    the    royal 
drawing-room.      In  June,    1814,   she  went 
abroad,  with  an  allowance  of  £35,000  a  year. 
She  went  first  to  Brunswick,  and  then  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy.      Her  conduct  was 
very  eccentric,  and  her  suite  gradually  left 
her,  upon  which  she  fell   into    the  hands 
of  an  Italian  &mily  named  Bergami.    She 
went  to  Jerusalem,  and    then  returned  to 
Italy,  living  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  on  the  Lake 
of  Como.    On  January  29,  1820,  George  IV. 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  his  wife  assumed 
the  title  of  queen.    Before  this  a  commission 
had  bc»ea  sent  out  to  Milan  to  collect  evidence 
of  the  queen's  conduct  during  her  sojourn  at 
the  Villa   d'Esta      The    king  ordered  her 
name  to  be  omitted  from  the  Liturgy,  and 
forbade  royal   honours  to   be   paid  her  at 
foreign  courts.     The  queen,  finding  herself 
thus  treated  at  Rome,  determined  to  come  to 
England.    She  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm in  London.    Immediately  after  her 
arrival  steps  for  commencing  her  trial  were 
taken  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  November 
6  the  BiU  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
six,  and  on  the  third  reading  it  was  passed 
only  by  a  majority  of  nine,  when  it  was  with- 
drawn.   This  residt  was  received  with  general 
delight  throughout  the  country.  On  November 
29  the  queen  went  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's, 
to  return  thanks  for  her  deliverance  from  a 
great  peril  and  affliction.    In  the  next  session 
of    Parliament    she   accepted  a  pension    of 
£50,000  a  year  from  the  government,  and  from 
that  time  her  popularity  gradually  declined. 
In  1821  George  IV.  determined  to  be  crowned 
with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Hall.    The 
queen    claimed,  according   to   ancient  pre- 
cedent, to  share  the  ceremony  with  him.    At 
an  early  hour  on  the  day  of  the  coronation 
the  queen  set  oat  with  a  coach  and  six.     She 
had  no   ticket  of  admittance,  and  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  officials.    As  she  retreated  the 
jeen  of  the  crowd  followed  her.    This  waB 
on    July   19,  and  she  died  on    August    7. 
However  much  she  may  have  been  deficient 
in   moral  dignity,  we   may  feel  convinced 
that  theM  was  no  foundation  for  the  grave 
charges  brought  against  her  character;  and 
that  for  the  lighter  indiscretions  of  her  life, 
her   education   and  the    treatment    of   her 
husband  are  quite  sufficient  both  to  account 
and  to  atone. 

PaoU,  En^itckt  GwihicUe  uU  1S15 ;  Spenoer 
Walpole,  Hist,  of  Bng.  tinee  1816 ;  Tlu  GrcvOU 
Mtntoir*;  O.  Snse,  Diary;  Duke  of  Baokinff- 
iMm,  MsMiOtn  of  tht  (kmri  of  tht  R§g€nev. 

[0.  B.] 


I,  William  {b.  1649,  d.  1716), 
educated  at  Utrecht,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  William  III.  He  was  accused 
of  being  implicated  in  the  Rye  House  Plot 
and  was  tortured  at  Edinburgh.  After  the 
Bevolotion,  he  acquired  great  influence  with 


William,  to  whom  he  acted  as  a  sort  of  un- 
official secretary  for  Scotch  affairs.  The 
king  appointed  Uarstares  his  chaplain  in  Scot- 
land. In  1704  he  became  Principal  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  was  one  of  the  active 
supporters  of  the  Union.  "Sprung  of  that 
respectable  middle  chiss,"  says  Mr.  Burton, 
*'to  whom  it  has  been  in  a  manner  the 
peculiar  pride  of  the  Scotd  priesthood  to 
belong,  hd  rose  to  hold  in  his  hands  the 
destinies  of  the  proudest  heads  of  the  proud 
feudal  houses  of  Scotland."  Carstares  was 
a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  and  is  honour- 
ably distinguished  among  the  public  men  of 
his  age  by  his  firmness  and  honesty.  A 
volume  of  Carstares's  State  Papers  and  Lettere 
was  published  in  1774,  and  is  of  considerable 
value  as  illustrating  Scottish  affairs  during 
the  Revolution. 

M'Cormick,  Life  of  Can/tares  prefixed  to  the 
Btalte  Papem;  Story,  Character  and  Career  of 
WHliam,  Carrara,  1874;  Macanlay,  Eiii.  of 
Su0. ;  and  Barton,  Hut.  of  ^cfii\o,rki^. 

Carte,  Thomas  (6.  1686,  d,  1754),  bom 
at  Clifton,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  entered  the 
Church.  He  was  a  strong  partisan  of  the 
Stuarts.  He  declined  to  take  the  oath  to 
George  L,  and  abandoned  the  priesthood ;  and, 
being  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  Jacobite 
plots  of  1715  and  1722,  ho  was  obliged  to  flee 
to  France,  where  he  resided  for  twelve  years. 
He  was  tiie  author  of  a  Life  of  Jatnee^  Duke  of 
Onnonde,  3  vols,  folio;  and  a  Hittory  ofEtigland 
to  the  year  1654.  Both  are  valuable  works, 
showing  much  learning  and  industry  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  though  the  strong  Stuart 
partisanship  of  the  writer  is  very  marked,  es- 
pecially in  the  life  of  Ormonde. 

Carterety  Loan.  [Qranvillb,  John 
Cautbbbt,  £ahl.] 

CarthludaiUi,  Thb,  one  of  the  regular 
monastic  orders,  was  an  offshoot  of  the 
Benedictines.  The  order  was  instituted 
at  Chartreuse,  by  Bruno  of  Cologne,  in 
1080.  The  rule  resembled  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, but  was  much  more  rigorous  and 
austere.  The  Cturthusians  came  into  England 
about  1180 ;  but  they  failed  to  make  much 
way  in  the  country.  There  were  only  nine 
monasteries  of  tiie  order  in  England :  the 
Charterhouse  (the  name,  of  course,  is  a 
corruption  for  Chartreuse)  in  London,  and 
those  at  Witham,  Henton,  Beauval,  St.  Anne*s 
Coventry,  Kingston-on-Hull,  Mountgrace, 
Eppworth,  and  Shene.  There  were  no  Car- 
thusian nunneries  in  England. 

Cartisiliaildllft  was  the  Queen  of  the 
Brigantes,  from  whom  Caractacus,  after  his 
defeat  by  the  Romans  (a.d.  51),  sought  shelter 
and  assistance,  nnd  by  whom  he  was  treacher- 
ously betrayed  to  his  enemies.  [CA&ADoa] 
According  to  Tacitus,  Cartismandua  quitted  her 
husband,  Venusius,  and  married  his  armour- 
bearer,  Vellocatus.  Venusius  drove  her  from 
her  territories,  and  forced  her  to  seek  an  asylum 
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in  the  camp  of  the  Komang,  who  marched 
into  the  difltrict  and  took  possession  of  it. 
Tkcitus,  Annal,,  zii.  36,  40;  Hwt.  ii.  45. 

O^rtwright,  Thomas  {b,  1535,  d.  1603), 
the  leader  of  the  Church  of  England  party  in 
Elizabeth*8  reign  which  advocated  the  aboli- 
tion of  episcopacy,  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
whence  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  during 
the  Marian  persecution.  On  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  he  returned,  and  acquired  great  re- 
putation as  a  preacher,  becoming  so  active 
a  supporter  of  a  Presbjrterian  polity,  and  so 
determined  an  opponent  of  episcopacy  that 
he  was  prohibited  from  occupying  the  pulpit, 
and  expelled  from  the  university.  In  1572 
he  published  his  Admonition  to  Parliament 
(q.v.),  and  was  drawn  into  a  long  controversy 
with  Archbishop  Whitgift.  In  1584  he  was 
imprisoned  by  order  of  Bishop  Ayhner,  but 
released  by  the  queen.  In  1590,  after  the 
death  of  his  pa^on,  Leicester,  Cartwright 
was  examined  by  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber, 
and  sent  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  "  for  setting  up  a 
new  discipline  and  a  new  form  of  worahip/' 
remaining  in  confinement  for  nearly  two  years. 
Hook,  Iiivci  of  ihe  ArchhiaiKoif%, 

Camcagd  was  a  tax  on  every  carucate  or 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  was  first  imposed 
over  the  whole  country  by  Richard  I.  in  1198, 
when  the  tax  was  five  shillings.  John,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  fixed  it  at  three 
shillings.  A  carucate  was  originally  as  much 
land  as  could  be  ploughed  by  one  team  in  a 
season,  but  it  afterwards  became  fixed  at  one 
hundred  acres. 

Ca8h.el»  The  Synod  of  (1 1 72),  was  a  great 
assembly  of  the  Irish  Church,  attended  by 
all  the  archbishops  and  bishops.  The  eccle- 
siastical disorders,  which  had  formed  one  at 
least  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Bull  of 
Pope  Adrian,  and  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by 
Henry  II.,  were  condemned.  Thus  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy  was  forbidden,  the  tithe 
introduced,  the  appropriation  of  benefices  by 
laymen,  and  levying  of  cashery  on  the 
clergy  abolished.  In  other  ways,  too,  the 
Roman  discipline  and  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  were  recognised. 

Giraldiu  Cambrensis,  !)•  Expiiynot.  fltb«m. 

Casket  ILetters  are  a  celebrated  col- 
lection of  documents,  supposed  to  be  the 
correspondence  between  Bothwell  and  >Iary 
Stuart.  Bothwell  left  in  Edinburgh  Castle 
a  casket  containing  some  papers,  for 
which  he  sent  after  his  flight  nrom  Car- 
berry  Hill.  His  messenger  was  intercepted 
whilst  returning,  and  the  casket  and  its 
contents  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Morton.  On  a  letter  from  the  queen  to  Both- 
well  contained  in  it,  the  charge  that  she  was 
an  accomplice  in  Damley's  murder  was 
founded.  The  letters  were  laid  before  the 
Scotch  Council  of  Government,  and  the 
Scotch     Parliament    adjudged    the    charge 


§  roved  (Dec.  1587).  They  were  again  pro- 
uced  before  the  English  Commissioners  at 
Westminster,  compared  with  some  other 
writings  of  the  queen's,  and  accepted  as 
genuine  (Oct.,  1568).  The  letters  descended 
m)m  one  Scottish  regent  to  another,  and 
finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie.  After  his  execution  (1584)  they 
disappeared.  They  had,  however,  been 
translated  into  different  languages  and  pub- 
lished. Mary  continually  asserted  them  to 
be  forgeries,  and  demanded  first  to  see  the 
originals,  then  to  be  provided  with  copies. 
Neither  of  these  requests  was  granted.  An 
argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the 
letters  were  foi^ries  is  furnished  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  most  criminatory  letters  were 
cTidently  originally  written  in  Scotch,  and 
the  copies  published  were  a  translation  of  this 
Scotch  original  into  French.  But  Mary,  until 
after  her  flight  into  England,  always  used  the 
French  language  in  her  letters.  Therefore 
the  conclusion  is  that  she  could  not  have 
written  these  letters.  But  the  question  of  the 
genuineness  of  non-existent  documents  is 
naturally  diflScult  to  solve.  Amongst  English 
historians,  Froude,  Burton*  and  Laing  believe 
the  letters  genuine ;  Caird  and  Hosack  take 
the  opposite  view.  Of  foreign  writers  on  the 
subject,  Ranke,  Pauli,  Mignet,  and  Gaedeko 
accept  the  letters^  whilst  Schiem,  Philippeon, 
Gauthier,  and  Chantelauze,  deny  their  authen- 
ticity. 

Oanthier,  MarU  Stunri ;  MJgnet,  Marie  Stwiri  ; 
Schiem,  BoeHteell ;  Philippson,  fTot  .Vimpa  tm 
Z«»taUer  v(m,  FhHipp  II, 

Cunterides,  The,  or  Tin  Islands,  first 
mentioned  by  Heit>dotus,  and  alluded  to  by 
Polybius  and  other  early  writers,  are  gener- 
ally identified  with  the  Scilly  Isles ;  but  under 
the  name  Cassiterides  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
were  included.  [Scilly  Islbs.] 
Elton,  Origina  of  Eng.  Hitt. 

CasBiTeUaimiui  (Caswallon),  at   the 

time  of  CsBsar^s  second  invasion  of  Britain  (b.c. 
54),  was  chief  of  the  Cassi,  and  had  shortly 
before  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  Trino- 
bantes  and  murdered  the  Jawiul  king.  The 
Roman  invasion  drove  the  tribes  of  the  south- 
east of  Britain  to  form  a  league,  at  the  head  of 
which  Cassivellaunus  was  placed.  For  a  short 
time  he  succeeded  in  repelling  the  Romans, 
but  his  stronghold  being  captured,  and  the 
other  tribes  having  deserted  him,  he  sub- 
mitted to  Caesar,  gave  up  the  country  of  the 
Trinobantes  to  Mandubratius,  son  of  the  late 
king,  and  contented  himself  with  keeping  his 
own  domains.  After  the  departure  of  Cesar 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  Cassivellaunus. 

Cajitilloii,  The  Battle  op  (1453),  was 
the  last  engagement  in  the  Hundred  Years* 
War  between  England  and  France.  In  1452 
the  Gascons  rose  against  the  French,  and 
besought  aid  from  England.    Talbot,  Earl  of 
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Shrewsbury,  was  sent  out,  and  was  at  first 
very  successiful.  In  June,  1453,  hearing  that 
the  French  were  besieging  Castillon,  a  fortress 
on  the  Bordogne,  he  marched  with  a  small 
force  to  relieve  it,  but  the  French  were 
stronger  than  he  imagined,  and  he  was 
defeated  and  slain.  With  his  death  all  the 
hopes  of  the  English  were  at  an  end. 

Castlebar  Baces  (1798).  The  name 
given  to  the  engagement  fought  near  Castle- 
bar  on  August  26,  1798,  during  the  French 
raid  on  Ireland.  Generals  Lake  and  Hutchin- 
son, with  2,000  Irish  militia,  a  large  body  of 
yeomanry,  and  Lord  lioden*s  fencibles,  ad- 
vanced against  General  Humbert,  who  had 
Iinded  at  Killala  on  the  17th  of  the  month. 
Humbert  had  with  him  800  French  troops, 
and  about  1,000  of  the  Irish  rebels.  The 
militia,  however, would  not  stand  their  ground, 
and  at  once  ran ;  and  the  yeomanry  following. 
Lake's  g^uns  were  taken,  and  Roden's  horse 
were  unable  to  save  the  day.  Of  Lake's  men 
fifty-three  were  killed  and  thirty-four  wounded; 
the  French  loss  was  heavier,  but  they  took 
fourteen  guns  and  200  prisoners,  and  the  town 
of  Castlebar  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents, with  whom  it  remained  for  about  a 
fortnight,  till  the  surrender  of  Humbert  at 
Ballinamuck,  on  September  8th. 

CftBtlereaglLy     Viscount.       [London- 

DSKKT.] 

OBMtLoBf  of  which  there  are  remains  of 
nearly  500  in  England  alone,  belong  chiefly  to 
the  period  between  the  Norman  Conquest  and 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  true 
that  strong  places  were  fortified  by  Alfred 
and  bis  successors;  but  these  would  rarely 
be  more  than  a  mound  and  a  ditch,  with 
wooden  tower  and  palisade;  and  Domesday, 
which  mentions  forty-nine  castles,  gives  only 
one  stone  castle,  viz.,  Arundel,  as  existing  under 
the  Confessor.  They  were  a  Norman  product, 
even  when,  as  at  Hereford  and  Warwick, 
strong  earthworks  in  place  of  masonry  show 
that  the  Norman  builder  used  an  existing 
English  fortress.  They  are  identical  in  type 
wit]b  the  great  castles  of  Normandy,  and 
keep  pace  with  them  in  development.  Thus 
the  essential  point  of  the  Norman  castle  is  the 
massive  rectangular  keep,  with  walls  as  much 
as  20  feet  thick,  and,  as  at  Rochester,  over  100 
feet  high,  with  its  stairs,  chapel,  chambers, 
kitchen,  well — making  it  complete  in  itself  as 
a  last  resort.  The  base  coort  in  the  castles 
built  immediately  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
(e.^.,  Oxford,  London,  Newcastle)  was  for 
some  years  left  to  the  protection  of  a  stockade. 
When  this  was  replaced  by  circuit  walls,  with 
a  strong  gatehouse,  we  have  complete  the 
Norman  system  of  fortification  by  solid  works 
of  great  passive  strength.  The  "  Edwardian" 
castle  {e.ff.,  Carnarvon)  exhibits  a  system, 
which  completely  snpeneded  this,  of  concen- 
tric works,  with  skilful  arrangement  of  parts, 
so  as  to  include  a  far  larger  area.    Such 
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a  castle  as  Bamborough  could  accommodate 
a  large  garrison  with  stores,  horses,  and 
cattle,  and  could  be  stormed  only  in  detail. 
The  duke  in  Normandy  had  exercised  the  right 
of  holding  a  garrison  in  the  castles  of  his 
barons,  and  the  Norman  kings  of  England 

J' ealously  maintained  the  requirement  of  aroyal 
icence  for  their  erection.  Of  the  forty «>nine  in 
Domesday,  thirty  were  built  by  the  Conqueror 
himself.  In  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  days,  375 
were  built,  or,  according  to  Ralph  de  Dioeto, 
1,115.  Henry  II.,  on  his  accession,  had  to 
besiege  and  recover  for  the  crown  the 
**  adulterine  '*  castles ;  and  after  the  revolt  of 
1 173  it  became  a  definite  policy  of  the  crown 
to  keep  down  their  numbers,  and  have  a 
voice  in  the  appointment  of  easteUansw  One  of 
the  first  steps  of  the  barons  of  1258  was  to  sub- 
stitute nineteen  of  themselves  for  the  alien 
favourites  as  guardians  of  the  royal  castles, 
and  the  last  stand  of  the  defeated  party  was 
made  in  De  Montfort*s  castle  of  Kenilworth 
from  Oct.,  1265,  to  Dec,  1266.  After  this  the 
castles  ceased  to  be  a  menace  to  roval  i>ower. 
The  Edwardian  castles  were  chiefly  national 
defences  on  the  coast  or  the  Welsh  and  Scotch 
Marches.  The  number  of  licences  to  "crenel- 
late  and  tenellate  **  rises  to  its  height  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III. ; 
the  Commons  in  1371  even  petition  that 
leave  to  do  this  may  be  given  freely  for  all 
men*s  houses  and  for  the  walls  of  boroughs. 
But  these  were  castellated  mansions  rather 
than  true  castles.  In  them  the  keep  sinks  to 
a  guardhouse,  the  walls  are  less  solid,  the 
windows  are  adapted  to  convenience  rather 
than  defence.  However,  under  the  Stuarts 
such  fortified  mansions  proved  capable  of 
standing  a  siege.  But  the  last  castles  are  not 
later  than  Tudor  times,  and  even  the  "  Peel " 
towers,  for  defence  against  the  Scots,  fall 
into  ruin  after  the  union  of  the  kingdoms. 
The  ca8tle8  had  been  a  heavy  cost  and 
trouble  to  the  crown.  Bridgnorth  alone  had 
cost  in  repairs  £213  during  Henrj'  II.*s  reign ; 
the  Constable  of  Bridgnorth  besides  was  paid 
40  marks  salar}";  and  the  jurors  of  1258 
declared  it  required  £20  a  year  to  keep  it  up 
in  time  of  peace.  The  tenure  of  castle  guard, 
at  the  rate  of  forty  days'  service  for  a  knight*s 
fee,  commuted  often  for  a  mark  on  the  fee, 
was  a  burden  vexatious  both  to  nobles  and 
gentry.  Some  castles,  like  Lancaster  and 
Richmond,  were  associated  with  a  quasi-royal 
jurisdiction  over  the  district.  In  others  the 
lords  would  be  only  too  ready  to  arrogate 
such  rights.  Many,  no  doubt,  like  Bridg- 
north, served  as  centres  of  tyranny,  even 
when  in  royal  hands.  And  this  tendency 
probably  accounts  for  the  frequent  changes 
made  by  the  crown  in  the  persons  chosen  as 
royal  constables,  and  for  the  fact  that  Ed- 
ward I.  finds  it  necessary,  even  after  Henry 
II.'s  determined  assertion  of  royal  rights,  to 
make  the  Qtto  Warranto  inquiry  into  the 
jurisdictions  claimed  by  each  of  his  barons. 
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It  is  only  by  closely  tracing  the  local  history 
of  some  one  great  castle  that  the  justice  can 
be  realised  oi  Matthewr  Paris*  s  description  of 
them  as  "  nests  of  devils  and  dens  of  thieves/' 
or  the  bitter  words  of  the  contemporary  Eng- 
lish monk  of  Peterborough  on  the  castles  of 
Stephen's  reign  : — **  They  filled  the  land  full 
of  castles,  and  when  they  were  finished,  fiUed 
them  with  devils  and  evil  men ;  .  .  .  then 
they  tortured  men  and  women  for  their  gold 
and  silver  ;  .  .  .  then  plundered  they  and 
burned  all  the  towns;  .  .  .  they  spared 
neither  church  nor  churchyard;  .  .  .  they 
robbed  the  monks  and  the  clergy;  .  .  . 
the  earth  bare  no  com;  the  land  was  all 
ruined  by  such  deeds;  and  it  was  said 
openly  that  Christ  slept  and  His  saints/* 
The  castles  of  England,  on  many  sides 
illustrate  the  national  history.  Berkeley  has 
its  story  of  royal  tragedy,  Kenilworth  of 
constitutional  struggle,  Carlisle  of  border 
romance.  The  names  of  lilontgomery  and 
Balliol  and  G^ranville  recall  the  baronial 
families  who  brought  into  England  the  titles 
of  their  Norman  castles.  And  the  immense 
households  which  the  later  spirit  of  chivalry 
gathered  together  into  Alnwick,  or  Lancaster, 
or  Warwick  made  the  castle  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  a  local  centre  of  vast 
social  influence,  even  when  the  days  of  its 
military  and  constitutional  domination  had 
passed  away. 

VioUet-le-Duc.  Etaay  im  Military  Archittc- 
ture;  J.  H.  Parker,  Domestic  Architecture; 
G.  T.  Clark  in  Archieolog.  Journal,  i.  93,  xziv. 
82;  King,  Munimenta  Antiqua;  the  Registrum 
de  Richmunde;  Selden,  Ttt(e«o/ Honour  ;Mudox, 
Baronui  Anglica;  Dugdale,  Baronage  of  Eng- 
land; Lords'  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer, 
1825-9,  2nd  Report,  pt  i. ;  and  the  good  county 
histories,  such  as  Surtees,  Durham.  Evton, 
Shropehire,  Ac.  [A.  L.  8.] 

Catean  CambresiBy  Thb  Treaty  of 

(April  2, 1559),  was  concluded  between  France, 
Spain,  and  England  after  tbe  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  The  chief  difficulty  in  bringing 
about  the  peace  had  been  the  question  of 
Calais,  which  the  French  were  determined  to 
keep.  Finally  it  was  arranged  that  the 
French  should  keep  the  town  for  eight  years, 
and  then  restore  it.  The  French  gave  up 
their  claims  on  Milan  and  Naples ;  thoy  also 
agreed  to  evacuate  and  raze  the  fortresses 
thoy  had  built  on  the  Scottish  border,  and  to 
give  substantial  bonds  for  the  restitution  of 
Calais.  The  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness  were 
to  confirm  the  treaty,  and  to  agree  to  re- 
cognise Elizabeth's  right  to  the  English 
crown. 

The  treatj  is  given  in  fiymer,  Fcedera,  xr.  505. 

Catesby,  William  (d.  1488),  one  of 
Eichard  Ill.'s  ministers,  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1484,  and  seems  to 
have  owed  his  rise  to  Lord  Hastings,  of 
whom  he  was  at  first  a  close  follower,  though 
he  afterwards  deserted  his  cause  when 
Hastings    fell    under    the     displeasure    of 


Richard.    He    was    taken  at  the  battle  of 

BoBworth  and  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of 

Henry  A^II.    The  three  principal  advisers  of 

Richard  III.— Catesby,  Sir  Richard  Batcliff, 

and  Lord  Level,  are  held  up  to  opprobrium 

with  him  in  the  well-known   contemporary 

rhyme : — 

"  The  Gat,  the  Bat,  and  Love!  the  Doer, 
Rule  all  Enifland  under  the  Hog.*' 

Cathedral  is  properly  the  chief  church 
of  the  diocese,  in  which  the  bishop's  seat  was 
established.      The  ecclesiastical  organisation 
on  the  Continent  generally  followed  the  lines 
of  the  political  organisation  of  the    Roman 
Empire.     The  province  usually  became  thi' 
diocese,  and  the  church  of  the  provincial  capital 
became  the  seat  of  the  bishop.     In  Eiig-land, 
however,    Christianity   was  largely  brought 
by  missionaries,   who  lived  together  undi»r 
monastic  rules.   Hence,  among  others,  many  oi 
the  English  cathedrals— ^.^.,  Worcester — were 
originally  monastery  churches,  over  which  a 
bishop  was  set.      In  other  casts  the  bii»hop 
was  set  over  a  district,  and  chose  hia  own 
cathedral  church.     Hence  the  bishops'  seats 
were  frequently  changed,  till  after  the  Xomian 
Conquest  they  were  ordered  to  be  fixed  in  cities 
and  walled  towns.    Thus,  among  others,  th»» 
older  cathedrals  of    Sherborne,   Solsey,  and 
Dorchester  gave  place  to  those  of  Salisbury, 
Chichester,      and     Lincoln.      [Bishopric] 
English  cathedrals  were  of  two  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  origin.  The  clergy' attached  to  them 
were  in  some  cases  monks,  in  others  scculiir 
canons.     In  the  first  case  the  bishop  reckoned 
as  abbot  of  tbe  monastery,  in  the  second  case 
he  was  the  head  of  his  chapter.      In    both 
cases,  however,  the  secular  and  official  duties 
of  the  bishop  tended  to  sever  him  from  hib 
cathedral,  and  the  chapter  took  possession  of 
it.    The  dean  became  more  powerful   than 
the  absent  bishop,  who  was  gradually  driven 
from  his  own  church,  and  retained  little  save 
a  visitatorial  power  over  his  chapter.     The 
annals  of  most  medisaval  episcopates  are  full 
of  the  quarrels  between  the  bishop  and  the 
monks  or  chapter,  leading  to  constant  appeals 
to  Rome  and  a  diminution  of  the  cpi8(x>pal 
authority.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
after  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the 
monastic  cathedrals  were  re*modelled.     These 
'* cathedrals   of    the   new    foundation"    are 
Canterbury',  Carlisle,  Durham,  Ely,  Norwich, 
Rochester,  Winchester,  and  Worcester.     The 
bishoprics  founded  by  Henry  VIII. — Bristol. 
Chester,   Gloucester,   Oxford,   Peterborough, 
and  Westminster — were  provided  with  cathe- 
drals after  the  same  model.     Westminster, 
though  it  lost  its  bishop,  has  retained  its  dean 
and  its  position  as  a  cathedral  church.     In 
recent  times  new  bishoprics  have  been  founded^ 
and  the    bishop's    seat    established    in    old 
collegiate  and  parish  churches,  which  have 
been  turned  into  cathedrals  at   Manche6t4?r, 
Ripon,  Liverpool,  St  Albans,  and  Newcastle. 
[Chapter.] 
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Wftloott,  Catktdralia:  Freeman,  Caihsdral 
Chnrek  o/  ITcIU.  and  Norm.  Conq,^  Iy.  414—120; 
Diocesan  Hi»toru»j  published  by  tiie  Society  for 
Promoting  Christiaa  Knowledge.        [M.  C] 

Catherine  of  Araffon,  Quben,  first 

wife  of  Henry  VIII.   (b.  1486,  d.  1536),  was 
the  youngest  of  the  four  daughters  of  Ferdi- 
nand, King  of  Aragon,  and  Isabella,  Queen 
uf  Castile.    The  foreign  policy  of  Henry  Vll. 
WAS  based  on   a   renewal  and   development 
oi  the  traditional  mediaeval  alliance  between 
England  and  the  Spanish  kingdoms.     Hence, 
as  early  as  1492  a  treaty  was  made  between  the 
two  monarchs  to  cement  their  friendship  by 
intermarriage.     In  1498,  Arthur,  the  elde;it 
«on  of  Henry  VI L,  was  contracted  to  Cathe- 
rine by  proxy,  and  in  1501,  when  Arthur  was 
tiftt«nyearsold,  Catherine  was  sent  to  England. 
IV  marriage   was   then    celebrated  in    St. 
Paul's  Cath^iral;  but  four  months  afterwards 
Arthur  died.     It  was  agreed  that  Catherine 
»huuid  be  married  to  Henry,  Arthur's  younger 
bn>ther.    A  papal  dispensation  was  obtained 
^)  letndiae  such  a  marriage,  and  a  contract  of 
marriage  was  made.      When   Henry   VIII. 
•tfOAded  the  throne,  in  1509,  his  first  act  was 
to  marry  Catherine.     He  was  then  eighteen 
years  old,  and  she  was  twenty -four.    Catherine 
«i5  nut  handsome,  but  she  was  lively,  of  an 
uDiable  disposition,   well-informed,  and  de- 
puted to  her  husband.     Her  married  life  was 
4t  first  happy.     But  of  her  three  sons  and 
tTo  danghtera,   all   died  in  infancy  except 
Mar}-.    She  ceased    to    bear  children,   and 
ehuved  the  effects  of  advancing  years  much 
^.f'lv  than  did  Henry  VIII.     She  had  lost 
U*^nr)''s  affections,    but    still    retained    his 
»^m,  when  Anno   Boleyn  appeared  upon 
tHfc  scene.    With  the  growth  of  the  king's 
•ituchment    to    Anne    scruples    about    the 
^dity   of   his    marriage    with    Catherine 
^ifut:  in  his  mind.      In  1527  these  scruples 
vent  so  far  that  he  consulted  with  Cardinal 
^Volsey  how  to  obtain  a  divorce.     Through- 
"it  the  complicated  negotiations    for   that 
P'irpfjee  Catherine,  alone  and  friendless  as  she 
^^  preserved  a  firm  and  dig^iified  attitude. 
^hf  waa  submissive  to  Henry's  will  on  all 
^1  points,  but  refused  to  make  any  ad- 
miaions  which  might    facilitate  a  divorce. 
^^*:  atood  upon  the  justice  of  her  cause,  and, 
though  Wolsey  and  the  papal  ntmcio,  Cam- 
i^^gio,  plied  her  in  every  way,  she  renmined 
fina.    On  June  1,  1529,  she  and  the  king 
ipp^-ared  before    the    legate    at    Windsor. 
•.ilhj-rine  refused    to    admit    the    jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court,  saving  she  had  appealed 
!*>  Rome.    The  Pope,  Clement  VII.,   being 
"»  the  power  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
*ho  was  Catherine's  nephew,  was  driven  to 
'^▼e  the  appeal  and  advoke  the  case  to 
jiome.    Wolspy  had  failed,  and  his  disgrace 
J'Jlowed.    Still  Henry  patienUy  pursued  his 
object  of  obtaining  a  divorce  from  Rome; 
M  this  became  more  improbable,  he  attempted 
w  utimidate  the  Pope,    la  1531  Catherine 


was  ordered  to  leave  Windsor ;  she  retired  to 
Ampthill,  and  was  no  longer  treated  as  queen. 
She  still  remained  firm  in  her  position  that  she 
was  the  king's  wife  by  lawful  marriage,  and 
would  so  abide  till  the  court  of  Rome  shall 
have  made  thereof  an  end."  But  Henry  VIII. 
made  an  end  his  own  way.  On  March  30, 
1533,  Cranmer  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  cited  Catherine  to  appear 
before  him  at  Dunstable.  Catherine  paid  no 
heed  to  his  citation,  and  was  pronounced  con- 
tumacious. On  May  23  Crunmer  gave  his 
decision  that  the  marriage  was  null  and  void 
from  the  beginning,  as  contracted  in  defiance 
of  the  Divine  prohibition.  From  this  time 
Catherine  was  styled  in  England  the  Dowager 
Princess  of  Wales.  At  Easter,  1534,  Pope 
Clement  VII.  pronounced  Henry's  marriage 
with  Catherine  to  be  lawful,  and  ordered  the 
king  to  take  back  his  legitimate  wife.  Henry 
VIII.  replied  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  de- 
claring the  marriage  unlawful,  and  making  it 
treason  to  question  the  lawfulness  of  his 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  Catherine 
lived  in  retirement  in  one  of  the  royal 
manors.  Henry  VIII.  did  not  cease  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  from  her  submission  to  his 
will,  but  she  constantly  asserted  the  lawful- 
ness of  her  marriage.  She  died  at  Kimbolton 
in  January,  1 536,  and  on  her  deathbed  wrote 
Henry  a  letter  assuring  him  of  her  forgive- 
ness, and  commending  to  his  care  their 
daughter  Mary.  By  Henry's  orders  she  was 
buried  with  becoming  pomp  in  the  abbey 
church  of  Peterborough,  which  was  soon 
after  erected  into  a  cathedral. 


The  State  Paper$  of  Henry  VIII.'b  re'gn  ; 
J.  S.  Brewer,  The  Re  gn  of  Henry  VIII. ;  Proude, 
Higtory  of  fn^lavtd;  Strickland,  lAvet  of  i'Ke 
QueetM  o/£nylaiid.  [M.  C.] 

Catherine  of  Bragansa,  Queen,  wife 

of  Charles  II.  ip.  1638,  e/.  1705),  was  the 
daughter  of  John,  King  of  Portugal.  She  was 
married  to  Charles  II.  in  1662.  Her  married 
life  seems  not  to  have  been  happy,  owing  to 
her  husband's  infidelities  and  the  harshness 
and  neglect  with  which  he  treated  her.  She 
mixed  very  little  in  politics,  and,  though  a 
sincere  Roman  Catholic,  never  made  any  real 
attempts  to  got  Romanism  re-established  in 
England.  Notwithstanding  this,  she  was  ac- 
cused bv  Titus  Oates  of  plotting  a^inst  the 
king's  life,  but  the  informer's  equivocations 
were  detected  by  Charles,  and  the  charge  was 
dropped.  After  her  husband's  death  she 
lived  quietly  in  England  till  1692,  when  she 
returned  to  her  native  country,  where  she 
spent  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Catherine  of  Franoe,   Qveen,  wife 

of  Henry  V.  (*.  1401,  d.  1438),  was  the  daughter 
of  Charles  VI.  In  1420  she  was  married  to 
Henry  V.,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Troyes.  By  him  she  had  only 
one  son,  Henry  VI.  In  1423  she  took  for 
her  second  husband  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh 
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gentleman  attached  to  the  court,  "  the  sxnall- 
ne88  of  whose  estate  was  recompenced  by  the 
delicacy  of  his  person,  being  every  way  a 
very  compleat  gentleman."  By  him  she  nad 
three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Edmund 
Tudor,  was  Uie  &ther  of  Henry  YII. 
[TuDoas.] 

Catherine  Howardf  Queen,  fifth  wife 

of  Henry  VIII.  (*.  P1522,  d.  1542),  was  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Edmund  Howard,  the  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Educated  under  the 
care  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  she 
early  developed  a  taste  for  levity  and  frivolity. 
Henry  VIII.  was  captivated  by  her  beauty 
and  vivacity,  and  married  her,  July  28,  1540. 
But  the  levity  which  had  marked  her  before 
her  marriage  continued  afterwards,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  guilty  of 
improper  conduct  with  at  least  one  of  her 
former  lovers,  Derham.  In  Nov.,  1541,  she 
was  charged  with  adultery,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.  On  Dec.  10  two  of  her  paramours, 
Derham  and  Culpepper,  were  beheaded.  In 
1542  a  Bill  of  Attainder  against  her  was 
passed;  and  on  Feb.  12  following  she  was 
executed.  Immediately  afterwards  a  bill  was 
passed  making  it  high  treason  for  any  woman 
whom  the  king  married  or  sought  in  marriage 
to  conceal  any  questionable  circumstances  in 
her  past  life. 

Stxickland,  Qumm  of  England. 

Catherine  Parr,  Queen,  sixth  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.  (b.  1513,  d,  1548),  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Parr,  was  connected  by  birth 
with  the  Nevilles  and  other  great  ^milies. 
She  was  carefully  educated,  and  married,  at  an 
unusually  early  age,  to  Edward,  Lord  Borough, 
who  left  her  a  widow,  and  in  her  sixteenth 
year  she  was  married,  for  the  second  time,  to 
John  Neville,  Lord  Latimer,  with  whom  she 
lived  happily  for  several  years.     During  this 

Seriod  she  became  greatly  attached  to  the 
octrines  of  the  Reformers.  Lord  Latimer 
died  in  1542,  and  Catherine  was  besieged 
by  many  suitors.  She  was  beautiful,  and 
famed  for  her  accomplishments,  and  her 
hu8band*s  death  had  left  her  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  finest  proi)erties  in  the  kingdom. 
The  most  favoured  of  her  suitors  was  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  who,  however,  prudently 
withdrew  his  pretensions  when  the  kins^  cast 
his  eyes  upon  the  lady.  In  July,  1543,  she 
was  married  to  Henry,  and  this,  unlike  the 
king's  previous  matrimonial  alliances,  excited 
no  dissatisfaction  among  any  class  of  his 
subjects.  In  the  very  difficult  position  of 
queen  she  acted  with  great  prudence.  She 
ministered  to  the  growing  bodily  infirmities  of 
the  king,  and  endeared  herself  to  his  children. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  sincere 
and,  as  far  as  prudence  allowed  her,  an  active 
supporter  of  tile  Reformers.  In  spite  of  her 
great  caution,  Henry  conceived  a  mistrust  of 
her  theological  learning,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  by  Bishop  Gardiner  to  sign  articles  of 


impeachment  against  her,  and  to  order  her 
arrest;  but  Catherine's  ^Iful  management 
succeeded  in  averting  the  danger.  It  iL 
probable,  however,  that  Henry  was  meditating 
a  fresh  charge  of  treason  against  her  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  death.  Almost  immediately 
after  this  event  Catherine  married  her  former 
suitor.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  the 
Lord  High  Admiral.  Her  husband,  however, 
neglected  her,  and  had  obviously  fixed  his 
afi'ections  on  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  The 
union  was  unhappy,  and  in  August,  1548,  she 
died  in  childbirth.  From  some  words  spoken 
by  Catherine  during  her  last  illness,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  Seymour  poisoned  her; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  confirm  the  sus- 
picion. Catherine  was  the  author  of  a  volume 
of  F}'ayer9  and  MedUationSj  and  a  tract 
called,  The  LanmUationa  of  a  Sinner,  which 
is  written  with  a  good  deal  of  vigour,  and  in 
parts  with  some  genuine  eloquence. 

Strype,   MemoriaU;    Stricklsnd,    Qmmiu    of 
England, 

Catholic    Association.     The,    was 

founded  by  Daniel  O'Connell  in  1823.  It 
embraced  all  classes,  and  was  really  repre- 
sentative in  character,  though  not  nominally 
so.  It  received  petitions,  appointed  com- 
mittees, ordered  a  census  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation, and  collected  the  Catholic  Bent.  This 
was  a  subscription  raised  all  over  Ireland  by 
means  of  officers  called  Wardens,  appointed  by 
the  Association.  O'Connell  managed  all  the 
money  that  came  in,  without  accounting  for 
it  to  any  one.  In  1825  Parliament  attempted 
to  put  down  the  Association  by  means  of  the 
Convention  Bill,  but  the  Association  dissolved 
itself  before  the  Bill  came  into  force.  This, 
however,  was  merely  in  appearance;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  continued  to  exist,  and  the 
Catholic  Rent  was  still  raised.  In  1829,  after 
the  victory  won  at  the  Clare  election,  the 
Convention  Bill  having  expired,  the  old  Asso- 
ciation was  renewed,  ana  it  declared  that 
none  but  Catholics  should  in  future  be  elected 
for  Irish  constituencies.  The  members  also 
began  to  assemble  at  monster  meetings,  to 
which  they  marched  in  military  array;  but 
a  proclamation  against  these  meetings  was 
obeyed  by  the  Association.  When  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  was  passed  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  measure  for  suppressing  the  Association. 
But,  its  object  being  fulfiUea,  the  Association 
was  dissolved  before  the  Bill  became  law. 
Shell  and  Wyre  were  the  leaders,  next  to  the 
"  Liberator  "  himself. 

Catholic  Committee,  Thb,  was  an  as- 
sociation of  some  of  the  leading  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  which  was  established  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  and  was  intended  to  watch 
over  Catholic  interests.  The  Committee  be- 
came extremely  active  during  the  agitation  of 
the  last  Quarter  of  the  eighteenth  oentury. 
In  1791  tnere  was  a  split  in  the  Committee, 
the   bishops  and  the  noblemen,  like  Lord 
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Fingal  and  Lord  Kenmare,  separating  from 
the  more  violent  party;  ttie  latter  pressed 
for  instant  emancipation,  while  the  former 
were  willing  to  wait.  The  violent  party 
determined  on  a  convention,  and  on  an 
alliance  with  the  United  Irishmen,  under 
Byrne  and  Keogh.  The  conseqaeuce  was  the 
Back  Lane  Parlmment  (q.  v.) .  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  Committee  itself,  after  a  hot  debate, 
accepted  the  Relief  BiU  of  1793,  and  the  Back 
Lane  Parliament  dissolved.  But  from  this 
time  the  moderate  party  lost  influence,  and  in 
1798  the  Committee  dissolved  itself.  In  1809 
and  1871  it  was  reconatituted,  and  reassembled 
f ora  short  period.    [Catholic  Emancipation.] 


Emaacipatioii.  In  the 
reign  of  William  III.  various  statutes  had 
been  passed  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
which  forbade  them  to  hold  property  in  land, 
and  snbjected  their  spiritual  instructors  to 
the  penalties  of  felony.  These  acts  had 
ceased  to  be  applied,  but  they  were  a  blot 
upon  the  statute  book,  and  served  as  a  temp- 
tation to  informers.  In  1778  an  Act, 
brought  in  by  Sir  G.  Savile,  repealed  these 
penalties  with  general  approval.  These 
Acts  did  not  apply  to  Scotland,  but  it 
was  contemplated  to  repeal  similar  enactments 
which  still  disgraced  the  Scotch  statute  book. 
Thia  stirred  up  fanaticism  in  Edinbnrp^h.and 
Ghiagow  in  1779;  riots  took  place  in  the 
Scotch  capital,  and  the  houses  of  Roman 
Catholics  were  attacked.  A  Ptotestant  Asso- 
ciation was  established  in  Scotland,  and  Lord 
QeoTgB  Gordon,  who  was  more  than  half  a 
madman,  was  chosen  as  its  president.  The 
association  spread  to  England,  and  a  branch 
was  established  in  London,  and  in  consequence 
the  disturbances  known  as  the  Gordon  Riots 
(q-v.)  broke  out.  In  1791  Mr.  Mitford'brought 
in  a  BiU  for  the  relief  of  **  Protesting  Catholic 
Dissenters*' — that  is,  Roman  Catholics  who 
protested  against  the  Pope's  temporal  author- 
ity, and  his  right  to  excommunicate  kings  and 
absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and 
the  right  of  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics. 
3Ir.  Fox  opposed  the  measure  on  the  ground 
that  relief  should  be  given  to  all  Roman 
Catholics.  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments. The  Bill  was  altered  during  its  pro- 
grcHM,  and  at  last  it  passed  in  a  form  which 
allowed  Roman  Catholics  who  took  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  secure  to  themselves  free- 
dom of  education,  of  holding  property,  and 
of  practising  the  profession  of  the  law.  It 
also  allowed  Catholic  peers  to  approach  the 
kinff.  Roman  Catholics  were  still  worse  off 
in  Ireland.  Their  public  worship  was  pro- 
scribed; they  were  excluded  from  all  offices 
in  the  learned  professions;  they  were  deprived 
of  the  guardianship  of  their  children ;  ix  they 
had  landed  estates  they  were  forbidden  to  in- 
termarry with  Protestants.  In  1792  some  of 
the  worst  of  these  disabilities  were  removed  by 
ibtf  Irish  Parliament,  and  in  1 793  this  relief  was 


further  extended.  The  restraints  on  worship 
and  education,  even  the  disposition  of  property, 
were  removed ;  they  were  admitted  to  vote  at 
elections  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
abjuration;  they  could  hold  some  of  the 
higher  civil  and  military  offices,  and  could 
enjoy  the  honours  and  endowments  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.  In  the  same  year  a 
similar  BiU  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  Scotch 
Roman  Catholics.  In  1799,  when  the  Union 
with  Ireland  was  in  contemplation,  Pitt  in- 
tended to  admit  Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
George  III.  was  strongly  opposed  to  this  step, 
and  would  not  aUow  his  minister  to  give  any 
direct  pledge.  When  Pitt  attempt^,  after 
the  Union,  to  carry  out  his  tempered  scheme 
of  relief,  the  king  refused  his  consent,  and 
Pitt  resigned  office.  After  this  the  question 
slept,  but  in  1803  the  Catholics  obtained  a 
further  slight  measure  of  relief  on  condition 
of  subscribing  the  oath  of  1791.  In  May, 
1805,  Lord  Grenville  moved  for  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House  to  consider  a  petition 
from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland;  but 
his  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
129.  A  similar  motion  was  made  by  Fox  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  112.  In  1807  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  ministry  to  admit  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland  to  the  higher  staff  appointments  of 
the  army.  This  attempt  they  were  obliged  by 
the  king  to  abandon,  and  as  his  Majesty  went 
on  to  require  from  them  a  written  declaration 
that  they  would  propose  to  him  no  further 
concession  to  the  CatnoHcs,  they  were  obliged 
to  resign.  Their  successors,  under  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Mr.  Perceval,  were  opposed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims ;  stiU  nuraeious 
petitions  were  presented  by  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  and  simUar  petitions  were  presented 
in  1810  in  favour  of  English  Roman  CathoUcs. 
Many  Protestants  began  to  petition  for  the 
relief  of  their  Catholic  brethren,  and  the  feeling 
in  the  imiversities became  less  strongly  opposed 
to  change.  After  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval 
the  Marquis  WeUesley  was  charged  with  the 
formation  of  a  ministry,  and  made  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  claims  the  basis  of  his 
Programme.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed, 
n  the  same  year  Mr.  Canning  carried  a 
motion  for  the  consideration  of  the  laws 
affecting  Catholics  by  a  majority  of  1 29.  In  the 
Lords  a  similar  motion  was  lost  by  a  single  vote. 
A  Catholic  Association  (q.v.)  had  been  formed 
in  Ireland  in  1823.  During  Mr.  Canninc's 
tenure  of  office  it  had  been  dissolved,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  be  sure  to  carr}'  out  his 
well-known  views.  After  his  death,  in  1827, 
it  was  reconstructed.  In  1828  it  secured  the 
return  of  Daniel  O'Connell  for  the  county  of 
Clare.  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
were  convinced  that  the  time  for  settling  the 
question  of  the  Catholic  claims  had  now 
arrived.  Besides  other  difficulties,  they  had 
to  face  the  strong  opposition  of  the  king. 
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Ghjorge  IV.,  who  now  expressed  as  much  ob- 
jection to  the  measure  as  his  father  had 
done.  At  last  the  king  was  persuaded  to  allow 
the  ministry  to  draw  u^  three  measures, 
one  to  suppress  the  Cathohc  Association,  one 
a  Relief  Bill,  and  the  third  to  revise  the 
franchise  in  Ireland.  After  some  delay 
caused  by  the  king,  Peel  introduced  the 
measure  of  Catholic  Relief.  It  admitted 
Roman  Catholics,  on  taking  a  new  oath  instead 
of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  to  all  corporate  offices ;  to  all 
judicial  offices,  except  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  ;  to  all  civil  and  political  offices,  except 
those  of  Regent,  Lord  Chancellor  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Roman  Catholics  wore  still  restrained  in  the 
exercise  of  Church  patronage.  The  motion 
to  go  into  Committee  was  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  188.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
said,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  in  the 
House  of  Lords :  *<  I,  my  Lords,  am  one  of 
those  who  have  probably  passed  a  longer 
period  of  my  life  engaged  in  war  than  most 
men,  and  principally,  I  may  say,  in  civil  war, 
and  I  must  say  this,  that  if  I  coiild  avoid,'  by 
any  sacrifice  whatever,  even  one  month  of 
civil  war  in  the  country  to  which  I  am 
attached,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  in  order  to 
do  it.*'  The  Bill  was  opposed  in  the  Lords 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  several 
others  of  the  episcopal  bench,  but  it  was 
carried  on  April  10, 1829,  by  a  large  majority. 
The  king  g^ave  his  consent  with  great  reluc- 
tance. Sir  Robert  Peel  writes  in  his  memoirs 
a  solemn  declaration  that  he  acted  throughout 
in  this  measure  from  a  deep  conviction  that 
they  were  not  only  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare,  but  that  they  had  become  impera- 
tively necessary  to  avert  an  imminent  and 
increasing  danger  from  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  institutions  connected 
with  the  Church. 

PeeVs  Memoirs;  Btapleton,  Oeorge  Canning 
and  Km  Time* ;  Pauli,  Eng.  Ouchichtg  teit  1815 ; 
AdolphuB,  Hist,  of  Eng. ;  May,  Const.  Hist,  of 
Sng.  [O.  B.] 

Cato  Street  Conspiracy  (18^0)  was 

the  name  given  to  a  wild  plot  formed  by  a 
number  of  desperate  men,  having  for  its  chief 
object  the  murder  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
the  rest  of  the  ministers.  The  originators 
were  a  man  named  Arthur  Thistlewood,  who 
had  once  been  a  subaltern  officer,  Ings,  a 
butcher,  Tidd  and  Brunt,  shoemakers,  and 
Davidson,  a  man  of  colour;  and  they  had 
arranged  to  murder  the  ministers  at  a  dinner 
at  Lord  Harrowby's  on  the  night  of  the  23rd 
February,  to  set  fire  to  London  in  several 
places,  seize  the  Bank  and  Mansion  House, 
and  proclaim  a  provisional  government.  The 
plot,  however,  had  been  betrayed  to  the 
police  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  named 
Edwards,  some  weeks  before.  The  conspira- 
tors were  attacked  by  the  police  as  they  were 
arming  themselves  in  a  stable  in  Cato  Street, 


near  the  Edgware  Road.  A  scuffle  ensued,  in 
which  one  policeman  was  stabbed  and  several 
of  the  criminals  escaped.  Thistlewood 
was  among  these,  but  he  was  captured  next 
morning.  He  and  four  others  were  executed, 
and  five  more  were  transported  for  life.  A 
good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  employment  of 
the  informer  Edwards  by  the  authorities. 
AnnvMl  Register,  1820. 

Catyenclllani  (or  Catuyellani),  The, 
were  an  ancient  British  tribe  occupying  the 
present  counties  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  and 
Buckingham. 

Cavaliers.  In  December,  164 1 ,  frequent 
tumults  took  place  round  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  the  course  of  which  more 
than  one  collision  occurred  between  the  mob 
and  the  officers  and  courtiers  who  made 
Whitehall  their  head>quarters.  The  two 
parties  assailed  each  other  with  nicknames, 
and  the  epithet,  "Cavalier,"  was  appHed  by 
the  people  to  the  Royalists.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  term,  which  was  to  become  the 
designation  of  a  great  political  party,  is  difii> 
cult  to  discover.  Professor  Gardiner  says  that 
it  "  carried  with  it  a  fiavour  of  opprobrium  as 
implying  a  certain  looseness  and  idleness  of 
military  life."  ]Mr.  Forster  thinks  that  it  waa 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach  on  this  occasion  **to 
connect  its  French  origin  with  the  un-English 
character  of  the  defenders  of  the  queen  and 
her  French  papist  adherents,  to  whom  it  was 
chiefly  applied."  According  to  the  statement 
of  William  Lilly,  an  eye-  witness  of  these  riots,  it 
referred  at  first  rather  to  the  pei'sonal  appear- 
ance of  the  Royalists  than  to  anything  foreign 
or  sinister  in  their  characters.  "The  courtiers 
having  long  hair  and  locks,  and  always  wear- 
ing swords,  at  last  were  called  by  these  men 
'  Cavaliers  ; '  and  so  all  that  took  part  or  ap- 
peared for  his  Majesty  were  termed  Cavaliers, 
few  of  the  vulgar  knowing  the  sense  of  the 
word '  Cavalier.' "  It  thuis  exactly  corresponded 
to  the  term  Rgundhead  [Roundhead].  The 
earliest  uses  of  the  word  in  the  Journal  of  Sir 
S.  D'Ewes  are  found  under  the  dates  of  Jan. 
1 0,  and  lilarch  4, 1 64 1 .  The  king  complained  of 
its  use,  accusing  his  opponents  of  attempting 
"  to  render  all  persons  of  honour,  courage,  and 
reputation  odious  to  the  common  people  under 
the  style  of  Cavaliers,  insomuch  as  the  high- 
ways  and  villages  have  not  been  safe  for 
gentlemen  to  pass  through  without  violence 
or  affront."  The  name  at  first  used  as  a 
reproach  came  to  be  adopted  by  the  Royalists 
themselves  as  a  title  of  honour.  "  A  complete 
Cavalier,"  wrote  Dr.  Symons,  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  royal  army,  "  is  a  child  of 
honour.  He  is  the  only  reserve  of  English 
gentility  and  ancient  valour,  and  hath  chosen 
rather  to  bury  himself  in  the  tomb  of  honour 
than  to  see  the  nobility  of  his  nation  vas* 
salaged,  the  dignity  of  his  country  captivated 
or  obscured  by  any  base  domestic  enemy,  or 
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by  any  foreign   fore-conquered  foe."     The 

name  thus  originated  continued  to  be  used  to 

describe  the  Church  and  King  party  till  the 

introduction  of  the  epithet  •*  Tory."    [Tory.] 

Giirdiner,  Hitt,  o/Bng.  ieOS—1642;  Fonter,  Five 
Membera;  Wiurbarton,  JCtmoircand  Corretipvndtnce 
0/  Pri«e»  Rupert  and  the  Oavalt«r«.  For  a  list  of 
Cavalier  Members  of  Parliament  see  Sanford, 
Studiee  a$ui  lUtulraiione  o^  the  Oreat  BtibeUion; 
and  for  a  list  of  officers,  Peaoock,  Army  Lists  cf 
OuvaUen  and  Boundheade.  [G.  H.  F.] 

CaTWldijill,  Fajuly  of.      [Devonbhike 

PXEUAOE.] 

CaTendisli,  William,  &c.  [Detonshibe.] 

Cavendislly  William.     [Newcastle.] 

Cavmidisll,  Thomas  {b.  1564,  d.  1592),  a 
gentleman  of  Suffolk,  fitted  out  in  1586  an 
expedition  for  discovery  and  privateering, 
having  imbibed  a  love  for  sea  adventure 
during  a  voyage  with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
in  1585.  A  futile  attack  on  Sierra  Leone  was 
followed  by  a  descent  on  the  coasts  of  Chili 
iind  Peru,  where  he  met  with  more  success, 
capturing  some  of  the  Spanish  treasure-ships, 
notably  the  "  Santa  Anna  "  from  the  Manillas. 
He  returned  to  PljTnouth  in  September,  1688, 
by  the  Moluccas,  Ja\'a,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  the  honour  of  being  the  second 
Englishman  who  had  circumnavigated  the 
globe,  and  was  knighted  by  the  queen.  He 
died  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  whilst  engaged  in 
another  voyage  of  discovery. 

Cawnpore.  Massacre  of  (1857).  On 
June  5th  the  Cawnpore  regiments  mutinied, 
plundered  the  treasury,  and  set  off  to  Delhi. 
On  the  6th  they  were  brought  back  by  Nana 
Sahib,  and  invested  the  Besidency.  Isot  less 
than  1,000  persons  had  taken  refuge  there, 
and  they  prolonged  the  defence  from  Jtme  6th 
to  June  24th,  till  the  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions were  all  gone.  Then  Nana  Sahib 
offered  to  transmit  them  safely  to  Allahabad 
on  condition  of  surrender.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  on  the  27th,  the  survivors,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  marched  down  to 
the  boats  which  had  been  prepared  for  them, 
in  number  about  450.  They  had  no  sooner 
embarked  than  a  murderous  fire  was  opened 
on  them  from  both  banks.  *'  Many  perished, 
others  got  off  in  their  boats ;  but  their  crews 
had  deserted  them,  and  one  by  one  they  were 
again  captured.  A  considerable  number  were 
at  once  shot,  and  otherwise  put  to  death,  but 
1 22  were  reserved."  After  Havelock's  idctory, 
July  15th,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  be 
put  to  death  with  those  who  had  escaped  from 
Futtehgurh.  They  were  all  brutally  destroyed 
on  the  16th;  some  by  shot,  some  by  sword- 
cuts;  the  bodies  were  cast  into  a  well,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  were  thrown  in 
while  still  alive.  [Indian  Mutint.] 
Kaje,  Sepoy  War. 

Caaton.  William  {b.  ?  1421,  d.  ?  1491),  the 
first  English  printer,  was  bom  near  Hadlow, 
in  Ken^  and  apprenticed  to  a  rich  London 


mercer  in  1438.  He  left  England  in  1441  to 
transact  business  in  connection  with  his  trade 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  finally  took  up  his 
residence  at  Bruges,  where  he  remained  for 
thirty-five  years.  He  joined  there  the  gild 
of  Merchant  Adventurers,  who  had  a  dep6t  in 
the  city.  In  1463  Caxton  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  governor  of  the  gili  Soon  after- 
wards he,  together  with  another  English 
envoy,  was  entrusted  by  Edward  IV.  with 
the  task  of  renewing  an  expiring  commercial 
treaty  between  England  and  Burgundy.  In 
1470,  Caxton  used  his  influence  at  Bruges  in 
behalf  of  Edward  IV.,  who  was  taking  refuge 
there  from  the  Lancastrians,  and  in  the  next 
year  the  Duchess  of  Burg^undy  offered  him  a 
post  at  her  court.  By  the  duchess's  command 
he  completed,  in  1471,  a  translation  into 
English  of  a  popular  French  collection  of 
romances  concerning  the  Trojan  War.  He 
became  acquainted  with  Colard  Iklanson,  who 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  new  art  of  printing 
which  Gutenberg  had  perfected  some  sixteen 
years  before.  Together  they  printed  Caxton^s 
translation — The  Meeuyell  of  the  Sistotyet  of 
Troytf— and  1474  has  been  the  year  assigned 
as  the  date  of  the  production  of  this,  the 
first  English-printed  book.  The  experiment 
proved  eminently  successful  to  another  of 
Caxton's  translations — The  Gatne  and  Playe  of 
the  Chess — issued  from  the  same  press  in  1475. 
In  1476  Caxton  arrived  in  England  with  new 
type,  and  set  up  a  press  near  the  western 
entrance  to  Westminster  Abbey.  During  the 
following  fifteen  years,  he  printed  many 
works — chivalric  romances,  religious  works, 
and  translations.  His  patrons  included 
Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.,  and  Henry  VII., 
and  the  chief  noblemen  and  many  merchants  of 
the  day.  Caxton  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret's 
Churchyard,  outside  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  best  biography  of  Caxton  in  that  by  Mr. 
Williun  Blades,  which  has  practicnlly  8uper- 
seded  all  its  predeoessors.  [ S.  L.  L.J 

Ceadwalla^  King  of  Wessex  (685—688), 
was  descended  trom.  Uerdic  through  Ceawlin. 
His  name  is  generally  considered  to  be- 
speak a  British  origin,  the  same  as  the 
Welsh  Cadwallon,  and  in  support  of  this 
view  it  may  be  mentioned  that  his  brother 
was  called  Mul,  t.«.,  *'  mule,"  a  man  of  mixed 
descent.  On  being  banished  from  Wessex,  he 
retired  to  Sussex,  which  kingdom  he  subdued. 
He  was,  however,  subsequently  expelled, 
returned  to  Wessex,  and,  on  the  death  or 
abdication  of  Centwine,  became  king.  He 
then  conquered  Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  twice  ravaged  Kent.  In  688  he  ab- 
dicated, and  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  baptised  by  the  Pope,  and 
received  the  name  of  Peter.  He  died  on 
Easter  Day,  689. 

J.nglO'Saxon  Chrcn. ;  Henry  of  Hnntingdon. 

Ceawlin,  King  of  Wessex,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  on 
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the  death  of  his  father  Cymric.  Under  his 
leadership  the  West  Saxons  enlarged  their 
boundaries  and  the  Britons  were  driven  back. 
In  568  he  defeated  £thelbert  of  Kent  at 
Wimbledon,  and  three  years  later  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Britons  at  Bedford, 
which  brought  the  important  towns  of  Ayles- 
bury, Bensington,  and  Eynsham  under  his 
dominion.  In  677  he  won  a  victory  at  Dere- 
ham, in  which  three  British  kings  fell,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  success  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  three  cities  of  Bath,  Gloucester, 
and  Cirencester.  In  584,  again  attempting 
to  extend  his  conquests  to  the  upper  Severn 
valley,  he  fought  a  doubtful  battle  at  Fad- 
diley  in  Cheshire,  defeated  the  Britons 
at  Frithem  in  Shropshire,  but  after  this 
is  said  to  have  made  an  alliance  with 
them  against  Ethelbert,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated  at  Wodnesbeorh  (P  Wanborough, 
about  three  miles  from  Swindon)  and  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom  (P  590^.  Two  yearfr  after 
this  he  died.  Ceawlin  is  reckoned  as  the 
second  Bretwalda  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chroni- 
cle ;  and  William  of  Malmesbury  says  of  him 
that  *'he  was  the  astonishment  of  the  English, 
the  detestation  of  the  Britons,  and  eventually 
the  destruction  of  both." 

Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ;  Will,  of  Malmesbozy. 

Cecilf  Sib  Robert.    [Salisbury.] 
Sib  William.     [Bublbioh.] 


Celts  in  the  BritiBh  Isles.     The 

Celts  form  one  among  that  large  group  of 
peoples  which  is  commonly  called  the  Aryan 
group,  and  which  includes  nearly  all  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Europe  with  several 
considerable  peoples  of  the  East.  The 
name  Celt  was  that  by  which  the  people 
were  first  known  to  the  Greeks,  whereas  the 
Romans  always  knew  them  under  the  name 
of  Galli,  or  Gauls ;  both  these  words  probably 
mean  the  same  thing,  namely  the  toan-iors,  or 
according  to  Professor  Rh^s,  the  kilt-weariugy 
or  clothed  people,  ,  Another  name  by  which 
the  Celts  of  South  Britain  were  known  is 
Cymry,  which  is  still  the  name  by  which  the 
Welsh  designate  themselves,  and  which 
possibly  reappears  in  the  Cimbri  spoken  of 
by  the  Roman  historians.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Celts  at  one  time  formed  the 
most  powerful  confederacy  of  nations  in 
Europe.  Gradually  the  Celtic  peoples  were 
driven  back  from  their  more  easterly 
possessions  by  the  Romans  and  the  kindred 
races  in  the  south,  and  in  the  north  by 
the  Teutonic  peoples  :  so  that  at  tbe  time 
when  the  light  of  history  first  shines  on 
them  with  any  clearness  we  find  them  in 
possession  only  of  the  three  most  western 
lands  of  Europe — namely-,  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula, Gaul,  and  the  British  Isles. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  lands,  though  they  consisted 
fundamentally  of  the  same  race,  formed  in 


any  sense  a  single  nationality,  or  spoke  an 
identical  lang^uage.  In  the  British  Islands 
some  dialects  of  Celtic  are  still  spoken 
and  others  are  but  recently  extinct.  These 
we  can  classify.  They  are  the  Welsh, 
or  Cymric  (Kymraeg),  the  Cornish,  the 
Manx  (dialect  spoken  in  the  Isle  of  Man), 
the  Irish  (Erse  or  GaidheUc),  and  the  High- 
land Scottish,  or  Scottish  Gaelic.  To  these 
we  must  add  the  only  other  living  Celtic 
tongue,  the  Breton  of  Britanny,  otherwise 
called  Armoric.  These  six  dialects  divide  them- 
selves into  two  classes,  the  GaidheUc  (Groidelic) 
and  the  British  or  Cymric,  The  first  in- 
cluded Irish,  Manx,  and  Scottish  Gaelic ;  tiie 
second  comprises  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  and 
Armoric.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  divi- 
sion  was  in  force  as  long  ago  as  the  date  of 
the  first  Roman  invasion,  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  British  Islands  then  consisted  of 
two  great  nationalities,  the  Britons  in  the 
lower  part  of  Britain,  and  the  Gaels  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  of  the  two  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Britons  was  most  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  the  Gauls. 

Many  of  our  geographical  names  ser\'e  to 
remind  us  of  these  two  main  divisions  of  the 
Celtic  race.  The  word  Gaidhel  (which  is,  of 
course,  etymologically  allied  to  Gaul)  is  pre- 
served in  the  words  Grael  and  Gaelic,  now 
used  only  for  the  Scottish  Gaels,  though  in 
the  native  Irish  the  same  word  (Gaedhil)  is 
applied  to  that  nationality  and  language :  it 
is  preserved  again  in  Gralway  in  Ireland,  and 
in  Galloway  in  Scotland,  and  in  many  lesser 
local  names.  The  word  Cymry,  which  is  still 
the  name  by  which  the  Welsh  call  themselves, 
has  been  for  us  Latinised  into  Cambria,  and 
remains  again  in  Cumberland  (Cumbria) 
which  once  included  a  much  larger  area  than 
it  now  includes.  Britain,  Briton,  are  names 
which  have  been  bestowed  from  without — 
namely,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  —  while 
Wales,  Cornwall,  have  likewise  been  bestowed 
from  without  by  the  Teutonic  invaders  of 
Britain.  All  the  Celtic  nationalities  were,  as 
we  know,  an  immigrant  people  into  Europe,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  when  they  made 
their  way  into  these  islands  they  found  them 
empty  of  inhabitants,  or  that  no  traces  of 
these  earlier  races  continued  to  exist  after 
the  Celts  had  been  long  settled  there.  Some 
among  the  tribes  which  Csesar  counted 
among  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain  may 
have  belonged  to  this  earlier  stock,  in  parti- 
cular the  SUures,  who  inhabited  the  south  of 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  near  Caerleon 
(Isca  Silurum) ,  and  a  part  at  least  of  the  tribes 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  have  been  desig- 
nated as  representing  these  more  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  who  were, 
it  is  generally  believed,  allied  to  the  origins! 
inhabitants  of  Spain,  the  Iberians,  and  to  the 
Basques,  their  modem  representatives.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Gaelic  branch  preceded 
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the  Cymric  in  the  course  of  invasiony  and  that 
the  latter  as  they  advanced  drove  the  Gaels 
towards  the  north  and  west.  At  the  time  of 
Csesar'fl  invasion  the  Cymric  Celts  may  be  said 
to  have  composed  the  body  of  the  population 
south  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  of  Clyde ;  and 
as  the  names  Britannia,  Briton,  were  by  the 
Romans  bestowed  only  on  the  country  and 
the  people  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
the  wonl  Briton  may  be  used  synonymously 
with  Cymric-Celt.  In  fact,  the  Cymric 
people  came  in  after-times  to  designate 
themselves  as  Brythons.  When  first  Imown 
to  the  Romans,  therefore,  the  Britons  are  to 
he  looked  upon  as  one  nation,  with  a  certain 
admixture  of  more  primitive  elements, 
and  with  the  addition  of  one  intrusive 
nationality,  the  Belgs,  who  had  made  a 
settlement  in  the  south  of  the  island.  The 
Belg»  were  likewise  Celtic  by  blood, 
but  were  not  closely  allied  to  the  native 
inhabitants  of  BritaixL  These  Belgss  seem 
to  have  been  more  civilised  than  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  have  offered  the 
most  formidable  resistance  to  the  Roman 
arms.  The  exact  districts  over  which  they 
extended  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  centre 
of  their  possessions  probably  lay  somewhere 
near  the  borders  of  Sussex  and  Hampshire. 
With  the  exception  then  of  some  primitive 
tribes  and  the  intrusive  Belgse,  the  Britons 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  were,  at  the  time  of  Ca)8ar*s  invasioni 
essentially  one  people  belonging  to  the  Cymric 
branch  of  the  Celtic  family  [Britons].  North 
of  the  firths  the  land  was  inhabited  by  a 
people  who  were  to  the  classic  writers  first 
known  as  Caledonians,  but  afterwards  by  the 
Romans  known  as  Picts.  This  name,  it  is  well 
known,  means  simply  the  painted  or  stained 
{Fieti)f  and  was  bestowed  upon  aU  those  who 
had  not  adopted  the  Roman  civilisation,  but 
adhered  to  their  national  system  of  staining 
themselves  with  woad.  Concerning  the  na- 
tionality of  the  Picts  there  is  considerable 
dispute.  Tacitus  says  that  they  were  of  Qer-i 
man  origin.  This  assertion  was  formerly  very 
generally  accepted,  and  still  is  by  some 
scholars.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  were 
of  a  Celtic  stock.  Mr.  Skene,  who  has 
undertaken  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
question,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
belonged,  not  to  the  C3rmxic  but  to  the  (xaelic 
branch  of  the  Celtic  family  [JPicrs].  Ii% 
Ireland  again  the  inhabitants  were  prohably 
to  be  divided  into  several  nationalities.  There 
was,,  in  the  first  place,  undoubtedly  a  sub- 
stratum of  the  same  primitive  stock  of  which 
we  have  noticed  traces  in  England.  Irish 
tradition  teUs  us.  of  four  nationidities  who,  at 
different  times^  held  rule  in  the  i/sland, 
namely,  the  Neoudian^,  the  Firbolgs,.  the 
Tuatha  da  Danann,  and  the  Milesians,  or 
Scots.  Should  we  set  aside  what  seems  purely 
mythical  in  the  tradition,  and  with  that  the 
Nemidians,  of  whom  nothing  can  be  made,  it 


is  not  unlikely  that  the  three  names  which 
remain  do  really  represent  three  peoples,  out 
of  which  the  Irish  nation  is  composed.  The 
Firbolgs,  who  are  described  as  a  dark  and 
slavish  race,  very  likely  represent  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  Iberian  stock,  while  the 
Tuatha  da  Danann  and  the  Milesians  were 
two  different  branches  of  the  Gaelic  race, 
having  somewhat  different  appearances  and 
national  characteristics.  The  Milesians,  who 
eventually  obtained  the  supremacy,  seem  to 
be  identical  with  the  Scots,  who  gave  its 
name  first  to  Ireland,  and  lat^  on  to  Scotland 
[Scots]. 

Such  is  the  general  ethnology  of  the  Celtic 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  What 
we  know  of  their  social  Ufe  and  religion  at 
the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  is  gained 
almost  solely  from  the  testimony  of  Roman 
historians,  and  therefore  applies  chiefly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  South  Britain,  who  were  the 
only  people  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
invader.  We  have  some  other  sources  of 
information  in  the  Welsh  and  Irish  traditions, 
and  in  all  that  is  most  ancient  of  what  has 
been  preserved  of  their  ancient  laws,  especially 
of  the  Brehon  Laws  of  the  Irish  [Brbhon]. 
This  last  source  of  information  shows  us  that 
the  Celts,  where  untouched  by  Roman  civilisa- 
tion, adhered  to  a  form  of  social  organisation 
which  was,  at  one  time,  pretty  general  among 
the  Aryan  peoples.  The  distinctive  features 
in  their  state  of  society  were  that  each  tribe, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  each  village^  con- 
stituted a  state  in  itself,  a  political  unit 
whose  tie  of  union  with  any  other  village  was 
only  of  a  very  loose  character.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tie  which  united  together  the  in- 
habitants of  any  single  village  was  remark- 
ably close,  most  of  the  land,  for  example, 
being  held,  not  individually,  but  in  common, 
by  the  whole  body.  This  form  of  society  is 
commonly  distinguished  by  students  as  the 
Village  Community  (see  Sir  H.  S.  Maine, 
Village  Communities  of  the  Eatt  and  We»t). 
TThe  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 
must  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Grauls, 
if,  as  Cffisar  tells  us,  the  special  home  or 
college  of  the  Gaulish  priests,  the  Druids, 
was  in  this  island  [Druids].  Of  this  creed 
we  do  not  know  much.  There  are,  however, 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  it  very  closely 
resembled  the  religion  of  the  Teutonic  neigh- 
bours of  the  Celts,  of  which  some  traces  have 
come  down  to  us.  As  with  the  German  races, 
and  as  with  the  Romans  themselves,  the 
highest  divinity  was  probably  a  god  of  the 
sky  and  of  the  thunder.  Beside  him  stood 
a  sun-god  whom  the  Gauls,  when  they  be- 
came Latinised,  identified  completely  with 
Apollo,  and  who  perhaps  corresponded  to 
the  Freyr  or  Fr6  of  the  Teutonic  peoples. 
His  original  Gaulish  name  may  have  been 
Granus.  To  form  with  these  a  trilogy  we  have 
a  god  of  war,  probably  similar  to  the  Teutonic 
Zio  or  Tiw,  and  called  by  the  Roman  writers 
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Mars.  The  chief  goddess  of  the  Gaids  is  called 
by  Ceesar  Minerva,  but  we  have  proof  that 
they  worshipped  another  mother  goddeB$  who, 
like  the  Roman  Lucina,  presided  over  births, 
and  whose  image,  holding  on  her  lap  a  child, 
is  frequently  dug  up  in  France,  and  always 
taken  by  the  peasantry  for  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child.  To  this  pantheon  of 
nature-gods  was  joined  a  lower  form  of  nature- 
worship,  especially  an  adoration  of  trees  and 
streams.  As  to  the  Teutons,  the  oak  was 
to  the  Grauls  an  especially  sacred  tree.  The 
Celtic  worship  of  streams  was  more  peculiar, 
and  the  traces  of  it  still  survive  in  the  special 
reverence  paid  to  wells  in  Britanny,  in  the 
more  Celtic  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
Ireland. 

For  Celtio  ethnology  and  reli|r|oii :  Zeon, 
QnmMMAuM  CeVtica;  ullick,  CtUitclu  Eigen- 
namen;  H.  W.  Ebel,  CeUic  Studies  (translated 
by  Sullivan)  ;  T.  O'Donovan,  Irt«h  Qrammar  ; 
.Ajnedee  Thierry,  flwfojre  de*  QatUoi*;  Roget 
de  Balloquet,  Ethnogenis  Qavloia§;  Oaidoz, 
Bsquine  de  la  Beligion  ass  Qavloia  and  La  Religion 
Qavloise  et  le  Gui  ds  Chine;  alao,  Bevue  CeUique, 
especially  vol.  iv.,  article  by  Fustel  de  Con- 
longes  ;  Cesar,  De  BeU.  QaU.  ;  Tacitus,  ^dnn.  and 
Agricola. 

For  Celts  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  J. 
Bh9B,  CcUic  BrUMn  ;  W.  F.  Skene,  C«It<o  Scotland ; 
C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Englieh  History;  J.  H. 
Burton,  Hitiory  €jf  Scotland,  yol.  i.  x  £.  O'Curry, 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish; 
C.  0*Conor,  Rerum  Hibemioarum  Scriptores 
Veteres:  J.  0'I>onovan,  ilnnals  of  the  Four 
Masters;  Chronieon  Scotorwn. 

[C.  F.  K.] 

Census.  Thb,  a  numbering  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was 
appointed  to  be  taken  every  tenth  year  by 
Act  41,  George  III.,  c.  16  (Dec.,  1800).  The 
first  census  was  accordingly  taken  in  1801, 
and  has  been  repeated  every  tenth  year  since. 
At  each  recurrence  of  the  census  it  has 
been  rendered  more  complete,  and  at  the 
present  time  elicits  a  vast  amount  of  valu- 
able and  accurate  information.  It  is  taken 
simultaneously  throughout  the  kingdom  by 
special  officers.  The  official  figures  of  the 
various  enumerations  since  1801  are  as  fol- 
lows (the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  being  included) : — 


1801  .  . 

.  .  16,237,300 

lasi  .  . 

.  .  27,958,143 

1811  .  . 

.  .  18,509,116 

1861  .  . 

.  .  29,571,644 

1821  .  .  . 

.  .  21.272,187 

1871  .  . 

.  .  31.857,338 

1831  .  . 

.  21,392.485 

1881  .  . 

.  .  85,246,633 

1841  .  . 

.  .  27,239,404 

The  first  Imperial  Census  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  colonies  and  dependencies, 
was  taken  in  1871,  when  the  population  was 
found  to  be  234,762,593. 

Central  India-  The  official  name  for 
the  group  of  feudatory  native  states  in  the 
centre  of  India,  comprising  the  dominions  of 
Holkar  and  Scindiah,  and  the  states  of  Bhopal 
and  Dhar.    [Holkab,  &c.] 

Central  Provinces,  a  chief  commis- 

nonership  of  Briti^  India,  formed  out  of  the 
old  Nagpore   province  and  Nerbudda  terri- 


tories, in  1861,  lie  to  the  south  of  Rewah 
and  Bundelcund.  It  is  divided  into  nine- 
teen districts  and  four  divisions,  and  has 
an  area  of  84,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  8,200,000  (in  1872),  of  whom 
nearly  six  millions  are  Hindoos.    [Naopore.] 

Cenwealll,  King  of  the  West  Saxons  (643 
— 672),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyne- 
gils.  He  tried  to  effect  in  Wessex  a  relapse 
into  Paganism,  but  his  expulsion  by  Pcnda, 
whose  sister  he  had  repudiated,  led  to  his 
seeking  refuge  in  East  Anglia,  where  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity.  After  having  re- 
covered his  kingdom,  he  defeated  Wuliha^, 
the  son  of  Ponda,  at  Ashdown,  and  took  him 
prisoner  (661).  He  also  won  two  great 
victories  over  the  Britons  at  Bradford  and 
Pen,  and  extended  his  dominions  on  every 
side. 

Cenwnlfl  Kin^  of  the  Mercians  (796 — 
819),  was  descended  from  Cenwealh,  the 
brother  of  Penda.  His  reign  was  a  very  pros- 
perous one,  and  he  retained  for  Mercia  that 
supremacy  which  had  been  won  by  Offa.  He 
completed  the  conquest  of  Kent,  which  he 
granted  out  to  his  brother  Cuthred ;  while  to 
conciliate  the  Church,  he  suppressed  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Lichfield,  which  Offa  had  founded. 
He  was  victorious  over  the  Welsh,  and  his 
army  is  said  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as 
Snowdon. 

Ceolnotk,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(833  —  870),  made  his  episcopate  important 
in  many  ways.  In  838  he  assisted  at 
the  Council  of  Kingston,  when  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  alliance  was  agreed  upon 
between  the  Kentish  clergy  and  the  two 
kings,  Egbert  and  his  son  Ethelwulf.  This 
treaty'  laid  the  foundation  of  those  amicable 
relations  which  we  find  existing  ever  after 
between  the  descendants  of  Cerdic  and  the 
successors  of  Augustine.  Twice  during^ 
Ceolnoth^s  life,  Canterbury  was  sacked  by  the 
Banes,  but  the  church  and  the  monastery 
of  St.  Augustine  were  spared,  probably  by 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom  on  the  part 
of  the  archbishop,  who  also  contributed 
towards  raising  a  fleet  against  the  Danes. 

WiUiam  of  Malmesbnry ;  Hook,  ArckXnshopt, 

Ceolwnlfy  King  of  the  Northumbrians 
{d.  737) ,  succeeded  his  brother  Cenred.  In  7 13 
he  was  seized  by  his  enemies,  and  confined  in 
a  cloister,  but  was  afterwards  released  by  his 
friends  and  reseated  on  the  throne.  He 
was  a  patron  of  learning,  and  to  him  Bede 
dedicated  his  Ecclesiastical  HxMtory.  After 
reigning  ei^ht  years  he  abdicated,  and  spent 
the  remainmg  years  of  his  life  as  a  mxawL  at 
Lindisfame. 

Bede ;  AngUhSoxon  Chronide, 

Ceorl  is  a  word  which  occurs  in  the  laws 
of  the  Jdn^  before  the  Norman  Conquest  in 
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the  following  aenaes :— -  (1)  man — vir,  maritus ; 
(2)  peasant,  rusticus ;'  (3)  the  ordinary  non- 
noble  freeman.  In  this,  its  ordinary  consti- 
tutional sense,  we  find  {a)  ceorl  opposed  to 
eorl,  as  simple  to  gentle ;  (b)  the  ceorlise  man 
opposed  to  getitheundman  and  thegettf  and  in 
the  Northumbrian  ecclesiastical  law  to 
landdffeftd  eyninges-thegen ;  (c)  ceorl  used  as 
equivalent  to  ttcyhyndeman  in  the  West- 
Saxon  and  Mercian  laws,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  aixhyndeman  and  twelfhyndemtm.  Origin- 
ally, the  simple  freeman  was  the  comer-stone 
of  the  old  German  state.  Even  the  good 
blood  of  the  eorl  only  brought  with  it  social 
estimation  and  easy  access  to  political  power, 
rather  than  a  different  position  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  But  in  historical  times  the  ceorl  had 
fallen  from  his  old  status.  He  stood  midway 
between  the  **  ingenuus  "  of  Tacitus  and  the 
medisBval  villein.  With  the  development  of 
the  constitution  he  gradually  sinks  towards 
the  latter  condition.  Legally  the  ceorl  still 
waa  a  full  citizen  ;  but  if  he  possessed  no  land, 
his  position  in  a  territorial  constitution  be- 
came extremely  precarious.  The  establish- 
ment of  private  property  in  land  had  deprived 
him  of  his  old  right  of  idiaring  in  the  common 
land  of  the  state.  Though  still  a  member  of 
the  local  courts  and  of  the  host,  though  still 
fully  "  law-worthy,"  and  though  his  wergild 
waa  still  paid  to  the  kindred,  the  landless 
ceorl  was  compelled,  by  a  law  of  Athelstan, 
to  choose  a  lord  to  answer  for  his  good  be- 
haviour. The  right  of  selecting  his  own 
master  alone  distinguished  him  from  the 
predial  serf.  In  a  later  stage,  even  the  small 
land-owning  ceorl  was  practically  obliged  to 
commend  himself  for  safety's  sake  to  some 
great  proprietor ;  and  the  **  liber  homo  qui 
ire  potest  cum  terra  quo  voluerit "  of  Domes- 
day represents  this  large  class  of  voluntary 
dependents.  Many  grades  of  ccorls  thus 
spring  up  according  to  their  relations  to  their 
"hlafora."  But  while  the  less  prosperous 
oeorls  thus  lost  their  freedom,  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  blood  nobility  of  the  eorl  helped 
the  more  thriving  of  tbeir  class  to  attain  that 
higher  status  which  no  longer  depended  on 
birth  alone.  The  ceorl  with  five  hides  of  land 
(600  acres),  with  house  and  church,  a  special 
relation  to  the  crown,  and  a  special  jurisdic- 
tion over  his  property,  became  "of  thegn 
right  worthy."  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  growth 
of  thegnhood  depressed  the  "  ceorlise  man." 
Its  first  principle  was  dependence ;  and,  as  on 
the  Continent,  the  old  freedom  withered  away 
before  feudalism.  The  very  name  ceorl  is 
not  found  in  Domesday,  and  its  equivalents, 
bordariua,  cotarius,  cotsetus,  socmannus, 
villanus,  indicate  that  the  process  which 
degraded  him  to  the  "unfree  villein"  had 
almost  become  complete.  The  lawyers  of  the 
twelfth  century  completed  the  process.  The 
bod  meaning  attached  to  the  word  "  churl  " 
is  an  indication  of  the  disrepute  into  which 
this  once  honourable  title  had  fallen. 


Schmidt,  Gettf  dw  An^tH'SaGh—nj  AnfiqwiT. 
GloflMr.,  sub  verb. ;  Stubba,  Coiut.  Hwt.,  i.  64, 
80.  155.  162,  175.  ii.  453;  Kemble,  TU  Saximg 
in  Ewjland ;  Qneist,  JBng\i»eh»  Verfa^tufig* 
Qeschichie,  ri".  I\  X.l 

Gerdic,  King  of  the  West  Saxons  {d. 
634  ?),  is  said  to  have  been  ninth  in  descent 
from  Woden,  and,  in  company  with  his  son 
Cymric,  to  have  come  to  Britain  in  495,  "  at 
the  place  which  is  called  Cerdiccs-ora  "  (pro- 
bably in  Hampshire).  His  early  wars  were 
not  attended  with  great  success ;  but  in 
508,  having  made  an  alliance  with  Aesc  and 
Aelle  (EUa),  he  totally  defeated  the  Britons. 
In  614,  reinforcements  having  arrived,  he 
continued  his  conquests,  and  in  619  '*  Cerdic 
and  Cymric  obtained  the  kingdom  of  the 
West  Saxons."  In  630  they  conquered  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter 
of  the  Britons  at  Whitgaresburh  (probably 
Carisbrooke).  Four  years  later  CerSic  died- 
From  Cerdic  all  our  kings,  with  the  exception 
of  Canute,  Hardicanuto,  the  two  Harolds,  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  are  descended. 
Angta-Saxon  VhronuAe. 

Cerones,  The,  were  an  ancient  Celtic 
tribe  occupying  the  west  coast  of  Inverness 
and  part  of  Argyle. 

Cessation^  The,  was  the  name  given, 
during  the  Ulster  RebeUion  of  1641,  and  the 
following  years,  to  a  truce  for  one  year,  agreed 
on  Sept.  16th,  1643,  between  the  Marquis  of 
Ormonde  and  the  confederate  Irish  at 
Drogheda.  The  F^nglish  Parliament  im- 
peached Ormonde  on  account  of  it,  and  the 
Scots  refused  to  recognise  it.  The  native 
Irish  party,  headed  by  the  Legate,  were  also 
opposed  to  it ;  it  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  the 
Koyalists  in  England ;  and,  after  all,  the  king's 
object  of  getting  help  from  Ireland  in  troops 
and  money  was  only  very  partially  gained. 

Ceylon^  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
lying  south-east  of  India,  and  separated  from 
it  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  has  been  known 
since  ver>'  early  times.  It  was  visited  by  the 
Macedonians,  and  was  much  frequented  by 
merchants  in  the  sixth  century.  It  was  first 
visited  by  the  Poi-tuguese  in  1505,  and  a  few 
years  later  a  fort  was  built  by  them  at 
Colombo.  In  1666  the  Portuguese  were 
expelled  from  the  island  by  the  Dutch,  who 
were  in  their  turn  driven  out  by  the  British 
in  1795,  Ceylon,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as 
had  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  being  annexed  to 
the  Presidency  of  Madras;  but,  in  1801,  it 
was  made  a  separate  colony.  In  1803,  on  the 
refusal  of  the  King  of  Kandy  to  accept  the 
British  terms,  Kanay  was  attacked  by  a  large 
force,  under  General  Macdowal;  but  the 
expedition  ended  most  disastrously  in  a 
massacre  of  the  British  troops.  In  1816 
Kandy  was  occupied  by  the  British,  and  the 
king  deposed;  a  few  years  later  the  natives 
rebelled,  and  tried  ineffectually  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  the  interior  of  the  country. 
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In  1831  a  commission  was  sent  out  from 
England  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
island,  with  the  result  that  a  charter  pro- 
viding for  the  administration  of  justice 
by  supreme  district  and  circuit  courts  was 
issued;  trial  by  jury  was  adopted;  every 
situation  was  thrown  open  to  ihe  competi- 
tion of  the  Singhalese;  and  three  natives 
of  Ceylon  were  appointed  members  of  the 
legislative  council,  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  other  unoffici^  European 
members.  Notwithstanding  the  attempts 
at  reform,  insurrections  took  place  in  1835 
and  1848,  both  of  which  were  organised 
by  the  Buddhist  priests,  who  dreaded  the 
diminution  of  their  influence  under  British 
rule ;  but  the  rebellions  were  crushed  before 
they  had  spread  to  any  very  alarming  ex- 
tent. The  government  of  Ceylon  was  vested 
in  a  governor,  assisted  by  an  executive  coun- 
cil of  five  members,  viz.,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, the  Commander-in-chief,  the  Queen^s 
Advocate,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Auditor- 
General.  There  is  also  a  legislative  council 
of  fifteen,  including  the  members  of  the 
executive  council,  four  other  official  and  six 
non- official  members  nominated  by  the  gover- 
nor. This  form  of  government  has  existed 
since  1833.  The  Roman-Dutch  law,  as  it 
prevailed  in  the  colony  in  1795,  is  that  which 
IS  still  suffered  to  apply,  except  where  it  has 
been  modified  by  direct  local  enactments, 
which  have  introduced  trial  by  jury,  the 
English  rules  of  evidence  in  criminal  cases, 
and  the  English  mercantile  law  in  some 
important  matters. 

Martin,  Britith  Coloniet;  Creasy,  Sritannio 
Empire;  Texmant,  CtyUm;  Tumour,  Hid.  of 
C«vloii.  [F.  8.  P.] 

Chalgrove  Field,  The  Battle  of  (June 
18,  1643),  was  fought  between  the  Royalist 
cavalry,  under  Prince  Rupert,  who  had 
pushed  forward  from  Oxford  on  a  raid,  and 
a  body  of  Parliamentary  troops,  under 
Hampden.  The  encounter,  which  was  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  skirmish  than  a  battle, 
is  memorable  as  the  one  in  which  John 
Hampden  received  his  death- wound.  Chal- 
grove  is  a  small  village  about  twenty-two 
miles  east  of  Oxford,  oetween  the  Thames 
and  the  Chiltem  Hills. 

Chaloner,  Sir  Thomas  (^.  1515,  d.  1565), 
a  statesman,  a  soldier,  and  a  man  of  letters, 
whilst  quite  a  boy  entered  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  1541,  barely 
escaping  with  his  life.  Soon  afterwards  he 
returned  to  England,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pinkie  Cleugh,  1547,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  was  Clerk 
of  the  Council  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  a  faithful 
servant  to  Edward  VI.,  though  his  religion 
debarred  him  from  the  favour  of  Mary. 
Under  Elizabeth  he  acquired  considerable 
renown  as  an  able  diplomatist,  and  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Germany  and  Spain,  re- 


maining at  Madrid  for  two  or  three  yean 
before  his  death.  Sir  Thomas  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise,  De  Republica  Anglorum  ItutaU' 
randa  (Lond.,  1579),  and  some  other  tracts. 

Chalons,  The  Battle  of  (1274),  began 
with  a  tournament,  to  which  Edward  I. 
was  invited  by  the  Count  of  Chalons-aur- 
Mame.  Foul  play  endangered  the  king's 
life,  and  resulted  in  a  fight  between  the 
English  and  French,  in  which  a  considerable 
number  of  the  latter  were  slain. 

ChaluB-Gliatrol,  a  castle  in  Poitou, 
belonging  to  the  Viscount  of  Limoges,  was 
besieged  by  Richard  I.  in  1199.  It  was  be- 
fore the  walls  of  this  fortress  that  the  king 
received  his  death- wound.     [RichakdI.] 

dLamberlaillp  The  Lord  Great,  is 
one  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  sixth  in 
order  of  precedence.  This  office  early  became 
one  of  comparatively  small  importance,  and 
has  for  many  centuries  been  a  purely  titular 
dignity.  It  was  granted  to  the  De  Veres, 
Earls  of  Oxford,  by  Henry  I.  in  1101,  and 
was  for  many  centuries  hereditary  in  that 
family.  On  the  death  of  John  de  Vere, 
sixteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  his  daughter  Mary 
married  Lord  "Willoughby  de  Eresby ;  and  in 
1625  the  House  of  Lords  declared  that  the 
office  passed  to  this  nobleman.  On  the  death 
of  the  last  male  descendant  of  this  peer,  it 
was  decided,  after  much  litieation,  in  Jul3% 
1779,  that  the  honour  passed  to  his  female 
descendants,  the  Lady  Willoughby  de  ^«sby 
and  the  Lady  Charlotte  Bertie. 

Chanibearlaiii,  The  Lord,  of  thb 
Household,  or  Kind's  Chamberlain,  is  still 
an  officer  of  some  importance.  Notices  of 
him  are  found  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  1341  he  was  ordered  to  take 
an  oath  to  maintain  the  laws  and  the 
Great  Charter,  and  in  1  Richard  11.  it  was 
enacted  that  he  should  be  chosen  in  PiAlia- 
ment.  He  derived  considerable  political 
importance  from  the  fact  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  endorse  petitions  handed  to  the  king ;  and 
frequent  complaints  in  Parliament  show  that 
this  prerogative  was  generally  exercised,  and 
occasionally  abused.  In  1406  it  was  declared 
in  Parliament  that  the  King's  Chamberlain 
should  always  be  a  member  of  the  Council. 
Under  the  later  Plantagenets  and  Tadurs  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  became  the  chief  functionaTy 
of  the  royal  household ;  and  his  duties  are  still 
not  altogether  nominal.  By  31  Henry  VHI. 
her  takes  precedence  after  the  Lord  Steward. 
By  modem  tisage,  he  is  always  a  peer  of  hi^h 
rank,  and  he  goes  out  with  the  ministry.  He 
has  also  a  peculiar  authority  over  dramatic 
entertainments,  which  arises  from  the  ^t 
that  the  players  attached  to  the  Royal  House- 
hold were  under  his  jurisdiction.  But  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  function  as  Licenser  of 
all  plays  dates  only  from  10  George  II., 
cap.  28,  1736,  when  Walpole  brought  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  requiring  that  all  dramaa 
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and  plays  should  receive  the  licence  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  before  being  acted,  power 
being  given  to  this  officer  to  prohibit  the 
representation  of  any  piece  which  seemed  to 
offend  against  moraii^,  decency,  or  public 
order.  The  duty  of  examining  and  licensing 
plays,  however,  is  not  actually  exercised  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  himself,  but  by  one  of 
the  officers  of  his  dei)artment,  called  the 
liioenser  or  Examiner  of  Plays. 

Chamberlain,  Tus  Right  Hon.  Joseph, 
was  returned  as  M.P.  for  Birmingham  in 
1876,  having  two  years  previously  xmsuccess- 
fully  opposed  Mr.  Roebuck  at  Sheffield.  On 
the  formation  of  the  second  Gladstone  admin- 
istration he  was  nominated  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

Chammoii  of  Enc^land,  The,  is  an 
officer  whose  business  it  is  to  appear  at 
the  coronation  of  a  sovei^eign,  challenge  all 
comers  to  deny  the  title  of  the  king  or 
queen,  and,  if  necessary,  to  fight  them. 
The  office  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  is 
popularly  supposed  to  have  been  instituted 
by  William  iiiQ  Conqueror.  According  to 
Dugdale  {Baronage  of  England)  the  Conqueror 
conferred  the  office  on  Robert  de  Marmion, 
with  the  castle  of  Tamworth  and  manor  of 
Scrivelsby,  in  Lincolnshire.  At  the  corona- 
tion of  Richard  11.  the  office  was  claimed  by 
Sir  John  Dymoke,  of  Scrivelsby,  and  Baldwin 
de  Treville,  of  Tamworth.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  the  office  went  with  the  manor, 
and  belonged  to  Sir  John  D>'moke,  in  whose 
family  it  remained  down  to  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

Chancellor,  Richard  {d.  1564),  was  the 
founder  of  the  English-Russian  Company. 
Whilst  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  to  find  the 
north-west  passage  to  China,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Cabot,  in  1553,  he  doubled  the  North 
Cape  (a  feat  never  before  accomplished  by  the 
English),  and  reached  Archangel.  Thence 
he  made  an  inland  journey  to  Moscow,  and 
established  the  first  trading  relations  between 
England  and  Russia.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  established  a  company  to  trade 
with  Muscovy,  which  was  incorporated  by 
Queen  Mary.  He  set  out  for  Russia  a  second 
time ;  but  on  his  return  voyage,  accompanied 
by  the  Russian  envoys,  he  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Norway,  and  perished. 

Chancellor.    [Chamcbrt.] 

Chancery.  The  Court  of  Chancery  and 
its  equitable  jurisdiction  have  occupied  in 
England  a  unique  position,  and  exercised  a 
paramount  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  English  legal  system,  especially  on  the 
laws  relating  to  land.  But  the  Chancery  and 
the  office  of  Chancellor  existed  for  more 
than  three  centuries  before  it  became  a  court 
of  jurisdiction  at  all.  The  office  was  at 
first  purely  ministeriaL    The  eaneellarius  of 


Rome,  the  officer  who  sat  behind  the  screen 
fcancelli)   was  merely  a  secretary;  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Norman  kings,  under  whom 
this  official  first  comes  into  notice,  was  simply 
the  chief  of  the  royal  clerks  who  superin- 
tended them  in  drawing  up  writs,  and  kept 
the  seal.    As  a  clerk  he  was  an  ecclesiastic ; 
and  as  an  ecclesiastic  nearest   to  the  royal 
person,  he    was    the    king's  chaplain,    and 
^*  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience."     Becket, 
when  Chancellor,  is  described    as   seeundm 
a  rege\  he  had  fifty  clerks  under  him;   he 
held  pleas  with  the  constable  and  judges  of 
the  euria  regis.    This  came  to  him  only  by 
way  of  delegation  from  the  Council,  when 
to    the    king    in    Council,    as   the    foun- 
tain of  justice,  there  came  appeals  from  the 
lower  royal  courts,  and  petitions  in  cases 
where  these  courts  would  not  or  could  not 
do  j ustice.   By  the  ordinance,  22  Edward  III., 
all  petitions  that  were  *^  of  grace  "  were  to 
be  referred  to  the  Chancellor.   Henceforth  pe- 
titions are  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  directly. 
Of  these  early  petitions  most  seek  redrefls 
under  circumstances  where  ordinary  justice 
might  miscarry ;  as  against  a  partial  sheriff, 
an  encroaching  lord,  or  the  keepers  of  a  gaol. 
So  far  the  Chancellor  was  exercising  only  the 
natural  authority  of  a  king's  representative;, 
since  these  were  cases  of  trespass  (viet  armia)^ 
in  which  cases  the  curia    regit  always  in- 
terfered; and  till  modem    times  a  bill  in 
Chancery  preserved  the  formal  statement  of  a 
conspiracy  to  commit  a  trespass,  as  the  ground 
on  which  the  court  was  asked  to  interfere. 
The  theory  of  trespass  was  soon  enlarged, 
and  the  desire  to  avoid  the  procedures  by 
compurgation  or  by  ordeal  of  battle  would 
cause   many   petitions  for  a  hearing  in  the 
Chancery.    The  court  was  charged,  too,  with 
the  preservation   of   royal   rights,   and  the 
decision  of  technical  points  touching  writs, 
patents,   and    grants  issued    by   its  clerks. 
Under  Richard  II.  it  was  to  supervise  the 
justices  of  the  peace ;  under  Henry  VI.   to 
try  Admiralty  cases,  and  so  on.     But  all  this 
would  not  have  created  in  the  Chancery  its 
distinctive  jurisdiction,  nor  have  thrown  it  into 
rivalry  and  even  hostility  with  the  common 
law  courts.  Many  great  lawyers  have  treated 
this  as  a  necessity  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
law,  and  one  paralleled  in  the  actual  system 
of  Roman  law.     But  the  anomaly  pecunar  to 
England  is  that  the  equity,  which  is  more  or 
less  truly  said  to  soften  and  correct  while  it 
follows  the  law,  is  administered  by  a  separate 
tribunal ;   so  that  the   law  itself  has    been 
thrown  into  an  attitude  of  jealousy  towards 
the  ec^uity,  which  was  to  supplement  and  ex- 
pand it,  and  *'  a  man  might  lose  his  suit  on 
one  side  of  Westminster  Hall  and  win  it  on 
the  other.''  This  anomaly  may  be  historically 
traced  to  the  common  lawyers'  own  resistance 
to  progress.    They  took  up  too  early  the  view 
that  their  system  was  complete ;  for  every 
wrong  there  existed  a  remedy,  and  the  remedy 
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must  be  by  a  form  of  writ.  Cases,  therefore, 
that  could  not  be  brought  under  the  existing 
forms  of  writ,  would  fail  to  obtain  a  hearing 
in  the  courts.  The  statute  13  Edward  I., 
cap.  24,  therefore  ordered  that  the  Chancery 
should  draw  up  new  forms  of  writ  "  for  like 
cases  falling  under  like  law  and  requiring  like 
remedy."  But  the  judges  were  now  dis- 
inclined to  allow  their  system  to  expand.  In 
their  jealousy  of  the  Chancery  clerks,  they 
construed  the  statute  as  narrowly  as  possible, 
were  loth  to  allow  that  any  new  case  was  a 
"  like  case,''  and  declined  to  admit  new  forms 
of  defence  at  all.  It  followed  that  new 
grounds  of  action  and  defence  were  left  to 
the  Chancery  Court,  which,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, began  rapidly  to  extend  its  action.  The 
earliest  recorded  equity  suit  before  the 
Chancellor  is  a  married  woman's  petition  on 
an  ante-nuptial  ag^ement  for  a  settlement, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  hostility  shown  by  the  Commons  in 
Parliament  to  this  jurisdiction  was  due 
to  the  vagueness  in  the  summons  of  the 
subpopna  **  to  aoswer  on  certtdn  matters," 
to  the  searching  mode  of  inquiry  pursued, 
perhaps  also  to  the  generous  hearing  os- 
tentatiously offered  to  the  poor.  But  their 
hostility  embodied  also  the  jealousy  against 
investigation  into  land  titles,  and  inter- 
ference with  the  sacrefl  franc-tenements, 
and  the  jealousy  of  a  jurisdiction  so  closely 
connected,  by  its  principles  and  its  ad- 
ministrators, with  the  Church.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  except  from  1371  to  1386,  all 
the  Chancellors  down  to  Sir  Thomas  More 
were  ecclesiastics.  The  device  itself  of  '*a 
use,"  or  grant,  of  lands  to  A  to  hold  to 
the  use  of  others,  had  originated  with  the 
Church,  which  had  then  protected  the  use 
by  spiritual  sanction.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  and  other  modes  of  acquiring  rights  in 
land  for  the  Church  had  been  checked  by 
successive  Mortmain  Acts:  those  of  Henry 
III.,  Edward  I.,  15  Richard  II.  The  similar 
attempts  made  by  the  Commons  to  check 
this  growing  Chancery  jurisdiction  failed; 
the  first  recorded  enforcement  of  a  use  by 
the  Chancellor  is  in  Henry  V.'s  reign;  in 
that  of  Henry  VI.  uses  were  firmly  estab- 
lished ;  till  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  most  of 
the  land  of  England  was  held  subject  to  us(>s. 
By  this  condition  of  things  the  legal  was 
divorced  from  the  actual  ownership  of  land ; 
the  feoffee  to  %ue8  merely  served  as  a 
screen  to  Mslui  qui  use;  this  latter,  being 
"  he  that  had  the  use,"  enjoyed  the  profits 
unburdened  with  the  liabilities.  The 
machinery  of  a  use  made  it  easy  to  evade 
in  every  direction  the  rigour  of  the  feudal 
land-law ;  so  that  land  could  thus  be  con- 
veyed by  mere  word  of  mouth,  could  be 
conveyed  freely  or  de\'ised  by  will,  or  charged 
in  any  way  for  the  benefit  of  others;  the 
Chancellor  recognised  and  enforce4  all 
such    dispositions.    So  far,   it  waa   a  boon 


to  society  that  the  land  system  shoold  thus 
have  escaped  from  the  feudal  trammels ; 
but  it  had  now  become  an  intolerable  evil 
that  the  ownership  of  land  should  be  just 
what  the  feudal  law  had  guarded  against, 
viz.,  secret,  uncertain,  and  easy  of  transfer. 
Attempts  had  been  made  to  remedy  this ;  a 
statute  of  Henry  VII.,  following  a  similar 
Act  of  50  Edward  IV.,  had  set  a  precedent 
for  regarding  the  beneficiary  as  the  real 
owner  in  the  case  of  debts  secured  on  the 
land.  So,  1  Richard  III.,  cap.  1,  allowed  the 
beneficiary's  conveyance  to  be  valid  with- 
out assent  of  the  feoffees,  and  by  4 
Henry  VII.,  cap.  15,  the  lord  could  claim 
wardship  over  the  heir  to  lands  held  through 
a  use.  But  the  final  blow  at  the  system  of 
uses  was  dealt  by  Henry  VIII.  In  1534  ho 
carried  the  Act  which  made  uses  forfeitable 
for  treason,  and  two  years  later,  introduced 
the  great  Statute  of  Usea^  27  Henry  VIII.,  cap. 
10,  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  once  for  aU. 
But  the  narrow  conservatism  of  the  common 
lawyers,  disguising  itself  as  philosophical 
strictness  of  interpretation,  was  able  to  defeat 
the  great  legislative  design.  In  the  end  the 
whole  effect  of  the  statute  has  been  said  to 
consist "  in  adding  four  words  to  every  con- 
veyance." For,  following  servilely  the  wording 
of  the  statute,  the  judges  managed  to  exclude 
from  its  scope  uses  where  the  use  was  founded 
on  a  leasehold  interest,  where  the  use  implied 
some  active  duties,  or  where  a  further  use  was 
niisod  upon  the  first  use.  It  was  held  also 
not  to  apply  to  copyhold  lands  at  all,  nor 
where  a  use  was  held  by  a  corporate  body. 
Here,  then,  were  a  numl)er  of  cases  of  obliga- 
tion unrecognised  by  the  common  law,  and 
left  to  be  enforced  by  the  Chancery  courts, 
which  had  thus  by  Coke's  time  recovered  under 
the  name  of  *'  trusts  "  all  that  hold  over  trans* 
actions  in  bind  which  the  statute  was  to  have 
transferred  to  the  law  courts.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  the  first  collection  of  Chancery 
precedents  was  made  and  published,  and  by 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  was  well  settled  to  give  relief  in  the 
same  main  subjects  as  it  does  now,  viz. :  trust, 
fraud,  accident,  extremity.  Its  chief  develop- 
ments since  that  time  have  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  "  implied  trusts,"  and  especially  in  the 
protection  of  mortgagors'  "  equity  of  x^sdemp- 
tion,"  the  settled  property  of  married  women, 
and  the  estates  of  minors.  The  doctrine  of 
"  specific  performance "  has  been  its  own 
creation.  The  court's  main  instrument 
besides  imprisonment  has  been  the  adjudica- 
tion of  costs,  and  its  strongest  arm  the  in- 
junction. The  benefits  conferred  on  English 
society  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  have  been 
immense .  Much  of  it«  semi-  criminal  j urisdic- 
tion  has  been  renounced  since  the  seventeenth 
century ;  but  the  year-books  and  petitions  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  the  value  of  a  strong  ooart 
armed  with  the  directest  authority  of  the  crown, 
and  deciding  on  enlightened  principles  with 
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a  prompt  and  elastic  procedure  in  the  ages 
whose  supreme  and  chronic  grievance  was 
lack  of  governance.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  equity  was  not  always  ideal  justice ; 
the  very  completeness  of  the  inquiries  necessi- 
tated  the  long  delays  of  a  Chanccrv  suit,  just 
as  the  very  elasticity  of  the  procedure  intro- 
duced a  certain  confusion  and  prolixity  into 
the  pleadings.  Too  much  was  left  to  the 
Masters  in  Chancery  and  done  in  **  secret 
chamber-work :  *'  and  above  all,  misled  by 
the  half  truth  that  equity  follows  the  law, 
there  were  hardships  against  which  the 
Chancellors  had  not,  in  the  face  of  the  judges, 
the  courage  to  gniot  relief.  But  there  were 
others  which  they  boldly  followed  up,  as  in 
resisting,  on  grounds  of  **  public  policy,"  the 
creation  of  perpetuities,  or  in  acting  on  the 
maxims,  "He  that  seeks  equity  must  do 
equity  ;  **  '*  Equity  looks  to  the  intent  rather 
than  the  form ;  '*  **  Equity  considers  as 
done  that  which  ought  to  be  done."  But  the 
greatest  triumph  has  been  the  influence  exerted 
by  equity  on  the  common  law,  which  adopted 
the  rules  of  equity  as  to  the  construction  of 
deeds,  the  admissibility  of  '*  set-off,"  the 
power  to  change  the  venue  and  grant  a  new 
trial,  the  repudiation  of  penalties  in  a  contract. 
So,  too,  the  right  to  make  a  will  of  land, 
denied  at  law,  was  g^nted  by  Chancery, 
and  had  to  be  adopted  by  statute  (32  Henry 
VIII.).  FinaUy,  the  Married  Women's  1^- 
perty  Act  of  1883  is  a  practical  monument 
of  the  victor}'  of  the  Chancery  and  Roman 
law  view  as  to  the  status  of  a  married  woman 
over  the  barl)arous  code  in  which  her  per- 
sonalty was  merged  in  that  of  her  husband. 
The  lay  Chancellors  who  succeeded  Sir 
Thomas  More  down  to  Lord  Nottingham,  i.^., 
from  1532  to  1673,  contrasted  unfavourably 
with  the  clerical  founders  of  the  great  edifice. 
The  Reformation  interrupted  the  traditions 
of  the  office,  and  broke  up  the  study  of  civil 
law ;  in  the  waut  of  precedents  the  Chancel- 
lors relied  too  much  on  intuition  and  common 
sense  (as  Iiord  Shaftesbury,  in  a  more  settled 
time,  1672,  essayed  to  do,  to  his  own  discom- 
fiture). This  explains  Selden's  famous  re- 
proach, half -jesting,  no  doubt,  **  Equity  is  a 
roguish  thing  ....  'Tis  all  one  as  if  we 
should  make  the  standard  for  the  measure  of 
a  foot  the  Chancellor's  foot.  One  Chancellor 
has  a  loilg  foot;  another,  a  short  foot;  a 
third,  an  indifferent  foot."  The  Tudor  Chan- 
cellors certainly  seem  to  have  deferred  to  the 
personal  leanings  of  the  sovereign.  But  no 
such  reproach  could  be  made  of  this  or  the 
last  centur}',  when  equity  became  as  much  "  a 
laboured  connected  system,  governed  by  estab- 
lished rules,  and  bound  down  by  precedents, 
as  the  common  law"  (Lord  Eldon).  Still  the 
abuses  of  the  court  were  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  had  reached  a  monstrous  pitch. 
Venality  was  the  old  canker  of  the  court,  and 
the  memory  of  Bacon's  offence  was  revived 
by  similar  charges  against  Lord  Clarendon, 


by  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Somers  (1700) 
for  corruption,  by  the  flagitious  sale  of  Church 
patronage  by  Sir  N.  Wright,  till  the  accumu- 
lated popular  indignation  burst  upon  Lord 
Macclesfield,  who  was  dismissed  and  heavily 
fined  in  172d  for  misuse  of  the  **  suitors* 
fund  "  and  open  sale  of  offices.  But  even  had 
every  official  had  clean  hands,  the  abuses  of 
delay  and  prolixity  would  have  remained 
an  intolerable  burden.  The  Restoration 
gave  these  abuses  a  fresh  lease  of  life ;  the 
use  of  English  was  not  enacted  till  1730,  nor 
registries  till  Anne's  reign,  and  then  only  for 
Yorkshire  and  Middlesex.  Meantime,  the 
abolition  of  the  ancient  Courts  of  Wards  and 
of  Requests,  increased  the  business,  which 
accumulated  with  the  wonderful  growth  of 
wealth  and  population  in  George  III.'s  reign, 
and  with  the  proverbial  dilatoriness  of  Lord 
Eldon,  who  held  the  scale  almost  continuously 
from  1801  to  1827.  Even  the  new  office  of 
Vice-Chancellor  of  England,  established  in 
1813,  failed  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
causes,  because  an  appeal  lay  against  him  to 
the  Chancellor.  A  successful  commiraion  was 
at  last  appointed  in  1825,  whose  labours  were 
not  wholly  thwarted  either  by  the  apathy 
of  Eldon  or  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
Chancery  lawyers;  for  the  energy  of  Brougham, 
Campbell,  and  Westbury  in  time  carried  out 
these  reforms,  and  that  which  was  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  them,  the  simplification  and 
amendment  of  the  law  of  real  property.  The 
present  and  preceding  reigns  have  done  more 
for  these  objects  than  all  the  previous  centuries 
put  together;  additional  Vice-Chancellors  and 
clerks  have  been  appointed,  a  court  of  appeal 
established,  the  common  law  side  of  the 
court  and  its  bankruptcy  business  transferred 
elsewhere,  the  suitors'  fund  re-arranged, 
and  the  procedure  gradually  simplified,  while 
the  court  has  been  empowered  (1858)  to 
impose  damages,  try  matters  of  fact  by  a  jury, 
and  take  a  judge  as  assessor  without  applica- 
tion to  a  common  law  court.  When,  about 
the  same  period  (1854),  common  law  courts 
were  given  the  powers  of  an  equity  court  as 
to  examination  of  parties,  discovery  of  docu- 
ments, injunctions,  &c.,  it  became  clear  that 
the  two  ancient  rivals  were  approximating  to 
each  other,  and  would  soon  be  prepared  to  be 
reconciled  or  even  amalgamated.  The  biU 
(I860)  for  this  purpose  was  cut  down  by  the 
influence  of  the  Chancery  lords;  but  in  1873 
the  Judicature  Act  was  passed,  which  followed 
the  advice  of  Ijords  Brougham,  Westbury, 
and  St.  Leonards,  and  harmonised,  without 
attempting  completely  to  fuse,  the  two 
systems. 

In  Ireland,  there  was  a  Lord  Chancellor 
presiding  over  a  separate  court  of  equity,  the 
growth  of  which  nas  followed  very  closely 
the  development  of  the  English  equity 
system.  The  earliest  Chancellor  was  Stephen 
Ridel,  appointed  in  1189.  In  Scotland,  the 
functions  of  the  Chancellor's  Court  in  the 
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thirteenth  century  were  probably  not  very 
different  from  those  of  the  same  office  in 
England.  But  as  the  Civil  Law  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Scottish  legal  system,  the 
Chancellor  became  the  chief  a^inistrator 
of  law,  not  of  an  equitable  system.  In  1553, 
when  the  Court  of  Session  was  established, 
he  became  the  chief  judge  of  this  court.  In 
Scotland  till  the  Reformation  he  was  generally 
a  churchman ;  and  afterwards  became  a  mere 
officer  of  state.  On  the  union  with  England 
his  separate  functions  were  merged  in  those 
of  the  English  Lord  Chancellor. 

[A.  L.  S.] 


LoBD  High  Chahcbllors  asd  Lobd  Kiiniks  or 

Emouind. 

Arfastnfl  (Heref ast) 1068 

Osbert,  Bishop  of  Exeter 1070 

Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury    ....  1073 

Maurice 1078 

William  Welson,  Bishop  of  Thetford       .       .  1083 

William  Qiffard 1066 

BobertBloet 1090 

Waldric 1003 

WilUam  Oiffard 1004 

Soger,  Bishop  of  Salisbur/       ....  1101 

William  Qiffard 1103 

Waldric 110* 

Arnnlfh U07 

Geoffrey  Bnfos IIM 

Boger  of  Salisbury 1135 

PhOip U39 

Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury      .       .  1142 

Thomas  Becket 1154 

Ralph  de  Wameville 1173 

Oeoffrey  Plantagenet,  Archbishop  of  York     .  1182 

William  de  Longchamp 1189 

Eustace.  Bishop  of  Ely 1198 

Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury     .  1199 

Walter  de  Grey,  Archbishop  of  York       .        .  1205 

Peter  das  Roches,  Bishop  of  Winchester         .  1213 

Walter  de  Grey Jan.  121  i 

Richard  de  Marisoo     ....         Oct.  1214 

Ralph  Neville 1218 

Simon  de  Cantilupe 1238 

Richard,  Abbot  of  Evesham      ....  1240 

SUvester  of  Eversden 1242 

JohnMansel 1246 

William  de  KUkenny 1250 

Henry  Wingham,  Bishop  of  London                 .  1255 

Walter  de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester  .       .  1258 

Nioholasof  Ely 1260 

Walter  de  Merton 1261 

Kioholaa  of  Ely 1263 

Thomas  de  Cantilupe ....         Feb.  1265 

Walter  GifEEurd Aug.  1265 

Godfrey  GiSiard 1266 

JohnChishull 1268 

Richard  Middleton 1269 

John  Kirkeby 1272 

Walter  de  Merton 1272 

Robert  Bumell 1274 

John  Langton 1292 

William  Greenfield 1302 

WUliam  Hamilton 1301 

Ralph  Baldock 1307 

Jomi  Langton 1307 

Walter  Reynolds,  Bishop  of  Worcester  .       .  1310 

John  Sandale 1314 

John  Hotham,  Bishop  of  Ely    ....  1318 

John  Salmon,  Bishop  of  Norwich     .        .       .  1320 

Robert  Baldock 1323 

John  Hotham Jan.  1327 

Henry  deClyff Mar.  1327 

Henry  de  Biirghersh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln   May  1327 

John  Stratford,  Binhop  of  Winchester    .       .  1390 

Richard  Bnry,  Bishop  of  Durham    .               .  1334 

John  Stratford,  Archbidiop  of  Canterbury     .  1335 

Robert  Stratford 1837 


Richard  Bynterworth,  Bishop  of  London       .  1S38 

Archbishop  Stratford         ....  Ap.  1340 

Robert  Stratford,  Bishop  of  Chichester    July  1340 

William  KildtMby       ....         I>ec.  1340 

Sir  Robert  Bourchier .       .       .        .    Dec.  14  1340 

Sir  Robert  Pamyng 1341 

Robert  Sadyngton 1313 

JohnUfford 1345 

John  Thoresby,  Bishop  of  St  Davids              .  1349 

WiUiam  Edington,  Bishop  of  Winchester       .  1366 

Simon  Langham,  Bishop  of  Ely                        .  1363 

William  of  Wy  keham.  Bishop  of  Winchester .  1367 

Sir  Robert  Thorpe 1371 

Sir  Richard  Sorope 1372 

Sir  John  Envvett       ....         July  1372 

Adam  Houghton,  Bishop  of  St  Davids  .       .  1377 

Sir  R.  Scrope 1378 

Simon  of  Sudbury,  Archbishop  of  Canterboiy  1379 

Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel 1381 

Robert  Braybrooke,  Bishop  of  London    .        .  1382 

Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole 1383 

Thomas  Arandel,  Ardibishop  of  Canterbury  .  1386 

William  of  Wykeham 1389 

Archbishop  Arundel 1391 

Edmund  Stafford,  Bishop  of  Exeter                .  1396 

Archbishop  Arundel 1399 

JohnScarle 1399 

Edmund  Stafford 1401 

Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Lincoln         .        .  1403 

Thomas  Langley,  Bishop  of  Durham               .  1406 

Thomas  Arundel 1407 

Thomas  Beaufort  Earl  of  Dorset                     .  1410 

Archbishop  Arundel 1412 

Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester  .       .  1413 

Bishop  Longler 1417 

Simon  Ganstede .       • 1422 

Henry  Beaufort 1404 

John  Kemp,  Bishop  of  London                        .  1426 

John  Stafford.  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells       .  1432 

John  Kemp,  Archbisnop  of  York     .               .  1450 

Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury    .                .  1454 

Thos.  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  .  1455 

William  of  Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester  .  1456 

Thos.  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  .  1460 

George  Neville,  bishop  of  Eizeter    .                .  1460 

Robert  Kirkeham 14(63 

Robert  Stillington.  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  1467 

Laurence  Booth,  Bishop  of  Durham       .        .  1473 

Thomas  Rotheram,  Bishop  of  Lincoln    .        .  1475 

John  Russell,  Bishop  of  Lincoln                       .  1483 

Thomas  Barovre 1485 

Bishop  Alcock 148S 

Archtnshop  Morton 1487 

Henry  Deane       ........  1500 

WiUiam  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury .  ^SOi 

Cardinal  Wolsey 1585 

Sir  Thomas  More 1589 

Sir  Thomas  Audley 1588 

Thomas,  Lord  Wriothesley       ....  1544 

William  Paulet  Lord  St  John                .        .  1547 

Richard.  Lord  Rich 1517 

Thomas  Gk>odrich,  Bishop  of  EI7     .               .  1551 

Stephen  Gardiner.  Bishop  of  Winchester       .  1553 

Nicholas  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York              .  15S6 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 1558 

Sir  Thomas  Bromley 1579 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton 150 

WillUm  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh  ....  1591 

Sir  John  Puckering 1808 

Sir  Thomas  Egerton 1SB6 

Sir  Francis  Baoon 1617 

John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln   .                .  1681 

Sir  Thomas  Coventry 1685 

Sir  John  Finch 1640 

Sir  Edward  Lyttelton 1641 

Sir  Richard  Lane 1645 

Great  Seal  in  Commission  .  .1649—1600 

Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon             .       .  1660 

Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman 1687 

Anthony  Ashley,  £arl  of  ShaftesbuzT     .       .  1678 

Heneage  Finch,  Lord  Nottingham  .                .  1675 

Francis  North,  Lord  Guildford                .       .  lOS 

George,  Lord  Jeffreys 16tt 

Great  Seal  in  Commission  .  .  1689— 16BS 
John,  Lord  Somen 
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Sir  Nathan  Wriffht 1700 

Williaiii,  Lord  Gowper 1705 

Siinoii,  Lord  Hazooort 1710 

LordCowper 1714 

Thomas,  Lord  Parker 1718 

Peter,  Lord  King 1725 

Chartes,  Lord  Talbot 1733 

Philip  Torke.  Lord  Hardwicke                       .  1737 

BobOTt,  Lord  Uenler 1757 

Charles,  Loxd  Camden 1706 

Cbaries  Torke,  Lord  Morden    .  .1770 

Henxy  Batharst,  Lord  Apaley  ....  1771 

Edward,  Lord  lliorlow 1778 

Alexander,  Lord  Loughborongh                      .  1703 

.tohn  Scott,  Lord  Eldon 1801 

Thomae,  Lord  Eiakine 1806 

LordEldon 1807 

John  Singleton  Copley,  Lord  Lyndhorat        .  1827 

Henry,  Lord  Broogham 1830 

Lord  Lyndhnist 183& 

Charles  Pepya,  Lord  Cottenham                     .  1836 

Lord  Lyndhorst 18U 

Lord  Cottenham 1816 

Thomas  Wilde,  Lord  Tmro      ....  1850 

Edward  Sogden,  Lord  St.  Leonards    Feb.  27  1852 

Robert  Bolfe,  Lord  Cranworth         .  De&  18  1852 

Frederic  Thesiger,  Lord  Chelmsford              .  1858 

John,  Lord  Campbell 1859 

Richard  Bethell.  Lord  Westbory                    .  1861 

Lord  Czanworth 1865 

Lord  Chelmsford 1866 

Hugh  Okims,  Lord  Cairns 1868 

William  Page  Wood,  Lord  Hatherley     .       .  1868 

Ronndell  Palmer,  Lord  Selbome                      .  1872 

Earl  Caima 1874 

EarlSelborne  ^.,- 1880 

'''&S&iAS!  S!i'^t^  (d.  1369)",  wi  '^n^ 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  English  generals 
during  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III.*s 
reign.  He  took  part  in  all  the  great  opera> 
tioDS  of  the  war.  In  1362  he  was  appointed 
Constable  of  Guienne,  and,  in  1364,  was 
sent  oyer  to  Britanny  to  assist  De  Hontfort, 
where  he  took  Du  Guesclin  prisoner.  In 
1369  he  was  made  Seneschal  of  Poitou,  and, 
in  the  same  year,  fell  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
French.  Froissart  gives  him  high  praise 
both  for  his  bravery  and  his  clemency 
towards  his  prisoners. 

duuidos  of  Sudeley  (Sia  John 
Bhtdobs),  Lord,  accompanjed  Henry  VIII. 
to  France,  1613,  when  quite  a  boy.  He  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Spurs  (q'V.),  and  in  1549  successfully  de- 
fended Boulogne,  of  which  ho  was  deputy 
goyemor,  against  the  French.  He  sub- 
sequently became  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
and  had  the  custody  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 
ftiid  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  He  was  a 
bigoted  Papist,  and  assisted  Mary,  with 
whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  in  her  per- 
secution of  the  Reformers. 

CHiaiixial  Xslands.  Thb,  comprise  the 
Bailiwicks  of  Jersey  ana  Guernsey,  the  latter 
of  which  includes  Sark,  Herm,  and  Aldemey, 
together  with  the  small  and  unimportant 
islands  of  Jethou,  Le  Marchant,  and  the 
Caskets.  They  are  interesting  as  being  the 
last  portion  of  the  dukedom  of  Normandy 
remaining  to  England,  which  has  possessed 
them  ever  since  the  Norman  Conquest.  In 
550  they  were  g^nted  by  Childebert  to  a 
Saxon   bishop,  wh6    soon   afterwards   con- 


verted most  of  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity. 
The  Channel  Islands  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Dukes  of  Normftndy  in  the  tenth 
century  b^  the  grant  of  Charles  IV., 
and  remamed  attached  to  the  English 
crown  when  Philip  II.  conquered  the 
rest  of  Normandy  from  King  John.  After 
the  loss  of  Normandy  by  John,  the  Channel 
Islands  were  attacked  by  the  French  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  again  in  that 
of  Edward  III.,  when  Du  Guesclin,  the 
Constable  of  France,  almost  succeeded  in 
reducing  them.  In  the  reign  of  Hennr  IV., 
they  did  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
for  a  short  time,  but  were  retaken  shortly 
afterwards  by  Sir  Henry  Harleston.  Under 
Edward  VI.,  Sark  was  also  lost  for  a  time. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Channel  Islands  were  governed  by  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh,  and,  during  the  Parlia- 
mentary wars,  espoused  warmly  the  side  of 
the  king,  for  which  their  government  was 
put  in  commission  by  Cromwell.  In  1779 
the  French  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
land,  and  in  December,  1780,  sent  another 
expedition,  under  the  Baron  de  Rullecourt, 
who  succeeded  in  taking  St.  Helier  in 
Jersey,  alliiough  he  was  subsequently  de- 
feated and  shiin  by  the  British  troops. 
About  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the 
islands  became  Protestant,  and  were  at- 
tached to  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  The 
Channel  Islands,  though  under  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  crown,  have  a  constitution 
of  their  own.  Jersey  and  Guernsey  (with 
its  dependencies)  have  each  a  lieutenant- 
governor  and  a  bailiff,  who  presides  over  the 
States  of  Deliberation,  and  is  nominated  by 
the  crown.  The  States  of  Deliberation  of 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  composed  of  certain 
officials— the  rectors  of  parishes,  the  judges 
of  the  courts,  and  constables  of  parishes 
(elected  in  Guernsey  by  the  **  States  of 
Election,"  which  consist  of  222  ratepayers). 
The  coiuts  of  justice  are  presided  over  by 
the  bailiff,  and  judges  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers. This  constitution  has  existed  with 
but  little  alteration  since  the  time  of  John. 
Guernsey  is  divided  into  ten  parishes,  and 
Jersey  into  twelve,  some  of  which  are  in- 
cludeiil  in  municipal  corporations,  called 
"  Central  Douzaines."  The  official  language 
of  the  law  courts  (whose  procedure  is  based 
on  the  Norman)  and  of  the  legislature  is 
French.    The  Queen's  writ  now  runs  in  the 

Channel  Islands. 

Berrj,  Hitt.  of  Qium»ey{  Inglia,  Channel  J^ 
toads;  Ansted,  Channel  I«laad«.      [S.  J.  L.] 

Cl&aptdr,  Thk,  is  the  body  of  clergy  at- 
tached to  the  cathedral.  Originally,  this  body 
was  the  assembly  of  the  priests  of  the  diocese 
round  their  bishop.  It  was  the  bishop's 
general  council,  and  contained  within  it 
the  bishop's  officials  for  the  administration 
of  the  diocese,  and  the  clergy  who  had  the 
care  ol  the  services  of  the  cathedral  itself. 
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The  chapter  in  the  bishop's  council  soon  fell 
iuto  disuse,  and  the  name  was  applied  almost 
entirely  to  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  church 
itself,   who  soon  gained  a  position    almost 
independent  of    their  bishop.     Chapters  in 
England  were  of   two  kinds — momistic  and 
secular  [Gathsdral].    The  monastic  chapters 
were  like  monasteries,  over  which  the  bishop 
ranked  as  abbot,  though  the  resident  prior 
was  the  real  head.    These  monks  were  in 
England  Benedictines,  except  in  the  case  of 
Carlisle,  where  they  were  Augustinians.    In 
the   secular   chapters,    the   dean   rises   into 
prominence  in  ihe  eleventh  century.     The 
work  of  his  diocese,  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant  journeys,  and  the  increase  of  secular 
business  undertaken  by  the  bishop  left  the 
cathedrals  without  a  head,  and  the  chapters 
everywhere  began  to  manage  their  business 
without  their  bishop.    The  theory  that  the 
chapter  elected  the  bishops  gave   them    at 
times  a  position  of  some  importance,  both 
towards  the  king  and  the  Pope.     Chapters 
frequently  appealed  to   Rome  against  their 
bishops,  and  often  were  successful  ia  obtaining 
privileges  from  the  Pope.    The  separation  of 
the  chapter  from  the  bishop  became  more 
and  more  definite,  till  the  bishop  was  left 
with  no  powers  save  those  of  visitor  over 
his  chapter.    The  chief  officers  of  the  secular 
chapter  were :  the  dean,  who  was  head  of  the 
body;  the  praeentor^  who  superintended  the 
services ;  tl^  chancellor y  who  was  head  of  the 
educational  and  literary  works  of  the  chapter; 
and  the  treasurer^  who  had  the  care  of  all  the 
treasures   of    the    Church.      Besides    those 
there  were  the  archdeacons,  who  were  the  sole 
survivors  of  the  diocesan  orgpmisation  of  the 
chapter.     Its   •ther  members    were    eanonty 
as   bound    by  the  rule,   or  prebendaries,   if 
they  held  an  endowment  besides  their  share 
of  the  corporate  fund.    This  last  body  was 
generally  non-resident,  and  their  duties  were 
performed    by  vicars,  who    are   now    called 
vicars'Choral  or  minor  canons.     Under  Henry 
VIII.    the    monasteries    attached    to    the 
cathedrals     were      suppressed,     and     their 
chapters  were  refounded  as  secular  chapters 
under  a  dean.    After  the  same  model  the 
cathedrals  of   the  new  bishoprics   founded 
by    Henry  VIII.    were   arranged.     Hence 
came  the  two  clas&ea— Cathedrals  of  the  Old 
Foundation  and  Cathedrals  of  the  New  Founda- 
tion,   [Cathbokal.]   An  Act  of  1838  reformed 
cathedral  chapters  by  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  canons,  reducing  their  incomes,  and 
bring^g  all  chapters  to  greater  uniformity. 
Chapters  at  present  genera^y  consist  of  a  dean 
and  four  canons,  though  some  of  the  richer 
cathedrals  have  six  canons. 

Waloott,  CoihsdraXiai  Essays  on  CaXkedroU, 
edited  by  Bean  Howson;  £«port  of  the  Co- 
thedraU  Commusion,  r-^  ^  •, 

ChBxSovdf  near  Fordingbridge,  in  Hamp- 
shire,  has  been  identified  with  Cerdicesfora, 


the  site  of  a  battle,  in  which,  in  619,  Cerdic 

and  Cymric  defeated  the  Britons.    Another 

fight  in  627  may  have  taken  place  at  the 

same  spot. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chron,s  Henrj  of  Huntiivdon, 
Hist,  Anglor. 

drarlemoiit,  James  Caulfibld,  IstEakl 
OP  (*.  1728,  d,  1799),  was  elected  by  the 
Irish  Volunteers  "General  of  the  Patriot 
Army,"  in  July,  1780.  Soon  after,  he  re- 
viewed them  in  the  north.  In  1781  he 
opposed  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  first  and  second  con- 
ventions at  Dungannon,  and  president  of  the 
Dublin  convention.  He  went  over  to  En^- 
land  with  the  Regency  Bill,  and  signed  the 
"Hound  Robin"  of  1789.  He  was  also  the 
founder  of  the  Northern  Whig  dub.  On 
his  estates  the  rebellion  of  1798  assumed 
a  peculiarly  dangerous  form.  Mr.  Froude 
speaks  of  him  as  "  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
the  most  feeble  of  revolutionary  heroes." 

Charles    Z.,   Kino    {b.    Nov.   19,  1600, 
s,  March  26,  1626,  d.  Jan.  31,  1649),  second 
son  of  James  I.  and  of  Anne,  daughter  of 
Frederick  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  was  bom 
at  Dunfermline.    He  was  a  handsome  and 
athletic  youth,  with  reserved  and  difiSident 
manners.  James's  brilliant  favourite,  Bucking- 
ham, gained  complete  ascendency  over  him,  and 
in  1623  the  two  young  men  went  to  Madrid, 
with  the  object  of  bringing  back  with  them, 
as  Charles's  bride,  the  Infanta.   Buckingham, 
who  had  expected   that   he    would   readily 
prevail  on  the  Spaniards  to  effect  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Palatinate,  soon  discovered  his 
mibtake ;  but  the  prince,  unwilling  to  returm 
home  foiled  in  his  object,  refused  to  leave  the 
country,  making  promises  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  perform,  and  allowing  the 
Spaniards  to  suppose  that  he  would  become 
a  Catholic.   At  last,  finding  that  if  he  married 
the  Infanta  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  take 
her  to  England  until  his  promises  were  per- 
formed, he  returned,  along  with  Bucking- 
ham, to  England.     In  opposition  to  promises 
made    to    Parliament,    Charles    gained  the 
hand    of   Henrietta   Maria,  sister  of  liouis 
XIII.  of  Franco,  by  consenting  that  the  laws 
against  English  Catholics  should  not  be  en- 
forced.     Shortly  before  the  marriage 
consummated,  James  died,  and  Charles 
cended    the    throne.      Thus,   he   began  his 
reign    under  ill   auspices.     He   had    made 
to   Parliament  and  to  the  King  of  France 
promises  incompatible    with    one    another; 
and    he    was    under    the    guidance    of    a 
man  whose  temerity  and  self-confidence  were 
about  to  involve  his    country  in   a   series 
of  military  disasters.     Charles  dissolved  his 
two  first  Parliaments  because  th^  refused  to 
support  the  policy  of  the  duke.    To  war  with 
Spain  was  added  war  with  France.    Money 
was  raised  by  means  of  a  forced  loan,  and 
persons  refusing  to  lend  were  imprisoned. 
In  1628  a  thiid  Parliament  met.     Charles 
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made  concesrioos  to  public  opinion  by  passing 
the  Petition  of  Right  (q.v.).     Soon  after  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  Buckingham  was 
murdered  by  Felton;  and  the  king  for  the 
future  himself  direotedthe  policy  of  Ms  govern- 
ment.    Though  Buckingham  was  removed, 
there  was  small  hope  of  good  understanding 
oetween  Charles  and  the  cation.    Charles  had 
no  desire  to  make  alterations  in  government. 
He,  indeed,  prided  himself,  when  involved  in 
any  dispute  with  a  subject,  on  having  the 
lav  on  his  side ;  but  he  was  content  to  rest 
his  case  on  legal  subterfuges^  or  to  obtain  his 
end  by  the  appointment  of  subservient  judges. 
Moreover,  while  he    cUimed    the   right  to 
nominate  ministers  at  will,  and  to  pursue 
whatever  policy  seemed  good  to  himself,  he 
tailed  to  perceive  that  the  authority  of  his 
prsdeoessors  had  remained  unquestioned  only 
when  they  had  ruled    in    accordsuoce  with 
national  desires    and    aspirations.     Charles 
had  no  sympathy  for  the  holders  of  Oilvin's 
creed,  who  lormed  the  majority  of  thoughtful 
sad  earnest  men  at  that  time.    Wilkin  the 
Church  bad  grown  up  a  small  party,  the  so- 
called  Arminians,  holding  doctrines  akin  to 
those  of  the  Church  of  Home.    Each  party 
deeued  ta  suppress  the  other,  and  Charles, 
who  iavoured  the  Arminians,  was  incapable 
of  holding  4he  balance  erenly  between  the 
two.    Parliament  met  again  in  1629,  only  to 
be  angrily  dissolved,  beeause  the  Commons 
lefoaed  to  give  the  king  a  grant  of  tonnage 
and  poandage  until    ke   should  consent  to 
poreue  the  Church  policy  approved  by  them. 
For  eleven  years   Charles  ruled  without 
Parliamcots.      Has  government  became  in- 
tenselj  anpopular.      Peaoe  was  made  with 
both  France  and  Spain ;  but  it  was  difficult 
to  provide  for  the  ordinary  expenses  out  of 
the  fixed  revenue,  and  hence  old  rights  of  the 
fnwn  wsne  once  more  enforced,  and  money 
laued  by  means  which  brought  little  into  the 
eichequer,  while  they  irritated  large  numbers 
of  persoas.     The  system  culminated  in  the 
onpontion  of   ship-money,  when    Charles, 
b^  desirous    ci   having   a    fleet   in    the 
(^Itanoel,  imposed  what  was  really  a  hteavy 
^  on  the  country.    North  of  the  Hamber, 
the  Court  of  the  North,  tuider  the  presidency 
of  Ixnd  Wentworth,  la  the  south,  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber,  punished  by  fines  and  im- 
P'lxnunent  persons  who  refaaed  to  submit  to 
deminds  of  which  the  legality  was  question- 
able.   At  the  same  time,  under  the  direction 
of   tand.   Archbishop    of    Canterbuty,    an 
^lesiastical  policy  was  pursued  which  ran 
directly  contrary  to  the  current  of  popular 
feeling,  and  rendered  both  the  bishops  and 
tbe  Court  of  High  Commissioa  objects  of 
K^netal  odium.      The  attempt  to  impose  a 
^bwth  service,  similar  to  the  English,  in 
l^byterian    Scotland,    led    to    the    rising 
in  inns  of  the  Scots.     Charles    summonea 
Wpntwoith,  now  created  Earl  of  Strafford, 
lohia  side  fran  Ireland,  and  called  a  Parlia- 


ment, which  he  dissolved  in  three  weeks, 
because  it  refused  to  support  him  in  carrying 
on  v^r  against  the  Scots.  The  advance  of  a 
Scottish  army  into  the  kingdom  compelled 
him  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1641)  to 
summon  another — the  celebrated  liOng  Parlia- 
ment. 

Charles  was  for  the  time  unable  to  resist 
the  demands  of  the  popular  representatives. 
He  gave  his  consent  to  whatever  bills  were 
offered  to  him,  and  passed  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  his  faithful  servant  Strafford,  to  whom 
he  had  promised  that  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  should  be  injured.  [Stbafford;  Long 
Parliament.]  In  1641  he  went  to  Scotland, 
with  the  object  of  forming  a  royalist  party 
there,  and  on  his  return  to  London  went 
in  person  ta  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
arrest  five  members,  whom  he  accused  of 
high  treason  (Jan.  ?,  1642).  ^ive  Mem- 
bers.] The  attempt  having  iailed,  he  left 
London,  to  prepare  for  war ;  and  on  Aug.  22 
the  royal  standard  was  unfuried  at  Notting- 
ham. A  considerable  army  -soon  gathered 
round  him.  Men  who  thought  that  the 
concessions  already  made  were  sufficient  to 
prevent  abuse  of  the  royal  authority,  as  well 
as  all  levers  of  the  existing  form  of  Chnrch 
service,  took  his  side.  At  Edgehill,  his 
cavalry,  composed  of  country  gentlemen, 
readily  proved  its  superiority  to  the  Parlia- 
ments^an  horse.    But  want  of  subordination 

Srevented  his  officers  acting  in  union,  and 
eprivedhim  of  victory.  Charles  could  not 
maintain  discipline  himself,  nor  did  he  depute 
authority  to  those  who  possessed  the  art. 
Hich  comntands  were  given  to  the  wrong  men, 
and  officers  were  allowed  to  act  independently 
of  one  another.  Hence,  the  royal  strategy 
broke  down,  while  the  gallantry  of  individuals 
was  spent  in  vain  against  the  disciplined 
troops  that  Cromwell  brought  into  the  field. 
The  passing  of  the  Self-Denying  Ordinance 
(q.v.)  placed  all  the  forces  of  the  Parliament 
under  the  control  of  the  Independents.  Led 
by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  the  remodelled  army 
destroyed  at  Naseby  (June  14,  1*645)  the  last 
army  which  Charles  vms  able  to  bring  into 
the  field.  The  king  now  authorised  Gla- 
morgan to  conclude  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
Irish  Catholics,  promising  to  allow  them  the 
free  exerciee  of  their  reUg^on  if  they  would 
place  20,000  men  at  his  service  (Aug.  12). 
In  April,  1646,  to  avoid  being  made  a  prisoner 
by  the  Parliament's  officers,  Charles  took 
refuge  with  the  Scotch  army  near  Newark. 
The  Scots,  however,  were  not  ready  to  take 
the  part  of  the  king  while  he  refused  to 
allow  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England ;  and  on  the  withdrawal 
of  their  army  into  Scotland  in  January,  1647, 
they  surrendered  him  into  the  power  of  the 
Eziglish  Parliament. 

The  Parliament  demanded  of  Charles  that 
he  should  abandon  his  right  to  appoint  either 
ministen  of  state  or  officers  of  the  militia, 
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and  that  he  should  consent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pi'esbyterian  Church  in  £ngland. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Independents  were 
willing  that  Episcopacy  should  be  maintained, 
il  toleration  were  granted  to  Dissenters. 
Charles  expected  to  be  able  to  play  one  party 
off  against  the  other,  and  by  such  means  to 
recover  the  whole  of  his  former  prerogatives. 
During  the  war,  he  had  negotiated  at  once 
with  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Irish 
Catholics;  and,  in  spite  of  the  distrust  that 
his  conduct  excited,  he  still  pursued  the  same 
course.  From  Hampton  Court,  where  he  was 
under  the  charge  of  the  army,  he  fled  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  put  himself  under  the 
protection  oi  Colonel  Hammond,  the  governor 
of  Carisbrooke  Castle.  Here  he  concluded  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  Soots,  promising  to 
establish  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  En^nd 
for  three  years  if  they  would  send  an  army 
into  England  to  restore  him  to  his  throne. 
The  Civil  War  again  revived ;  zealots  rose  in 
arms,  while  the  Scots,  led  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  crossed  the  bolder.  Fairfax 
suppressed  the  Koyalists,  while  Cromwell 
crushed  the  invaders  at  Warrington,  in 
Lancashire  (Aug.  19,  1648).  The  army 
returned  to  London,  demanding  that  Charles 
should  pay  with  his  life  for  the  blood  that  he 
had  caused  to  be  shed.  The  Commons, 
forcibly  purged  of  the  more  moderate  Presby- 
terians, voted  that  it  was  treason  for  the 
King  of  England  to  levy  war  against  the 
Parliament  and  the  kingaom,  and  passed  an 
ordinance  for  instituting  a  High  Court  of 
Justice,  composed  of  men  of  their  own  party. 
As  the  House  of  Lords  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings,  they  further  resolved  that 
whatever  is  enacted  by  the  Commons  has  the 
force  of  law  without  the  consent  of  the  king 
or  the  House  of  Peers.  The  trial  was  held 
publicly^  in  Westminster  HalL  One  hundred 
and  thirty-five  judges  had  been  named  on 
the  ordinance;  but  only  about  eighty, 
amongst  whom  were  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
attended  the  sittings  of  the  court.  Bradshaw, 
Cromwell's  cousin,  presided.  Charles  was 
accused  of  having  endeavoured  to  overturn 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  of  being  a 
tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer.  He  refused 
persistently  to  answer  to  the  charge,  on  the 
ground  that  the  court  had  no  lawful  authority 
derived  from  the  people  of  England  by  which 
to  try  him.  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  him ;  and  on  Jan.  30,  1649,  he  was 
executed  on  a  scaffold  raised  in  front  of  the 
Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  in  presence 
of  a  vast  crowd,  which,  had  the  decision 
rested  with  it,  would  eagerly  have  delivered 
him  from  death.  [Great  Rebellion;  Com- 
monwealth ;  Long  Parliament.] 

Internal  affain  dnrlDg  the  reign  of  Cbarlee  I. 
are  best  studied  in  the  Calendars  o/  BItnU  Par«rs 
(Domestic  Series).  The  flardtpidc*  Papers  con- 
tain materials  relating  to  the  French  and 
Spanish  matches,  the  expedition  to  the  Isle  of 
tOii,  and  the  Sootch    troubles   of  1087— 4L 


The  JfemonaU  and  LeUen  published  by  &ir 
Daniel  Dalrymple ;  37m  Court  and  Timet  vf 
CKarU9  I.,  by  lliomas  Birch ;  Halliwell's  L«ce«r« 
of  the  Kingt  of  fnylawd  ;  The  LetUra  of  Charln  I. 
to  HenrieUa  Maria,  editedfor  the  Camden  Society 
by  John  Bruce ;  The  Arrei^  qf  the  Five  Men  bers, 
by  John  Forster— are  works  which  throw  light 
on  the  chantcter  of  the  king  and  the  motiTee 
of  his  actions.  A  Boyalist  account  of  the  years 
1644  and  1645,  and  of  the  negotiations  carried 
on  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1648,  is  to  be  found  in 
Sir  Edward  Walker's  Historical  Diecovareee;  and 
of  the  king's  personal  histonr  dnringthe  last 
two  years  of  his  life,  in  tiir  Thomas  tterbert'a 
MemoirB.  For  modem  aooonnts  see  Banke,  Htst. 
of  Eng.;  and  esp.  S.  B.  Gardiner,  Hist.  ofSng. 
190S^164a,  10  Tola.,  1883- -84. 

[B.  M.  G.] 

diaries  XZ.y  Kino  {b.  May  29,  1630,  •. 
May  8,  1660,  d.  Feh.  6,  1686),  was  the 
eldest  8on  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta 
Maria.  In  his  ninth  year  he  was  created 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  when  the  CHvil  War 
broke  out  he  accompanied  his  father  at  the 
battle  of  EdgehiU.  In  1644  he  was  the 
nominal  head  of  the  royal  forces  in  the  went 
of  England ;  bat  on  the  decline  of  the  ro>'al 
cause  he  wa»  obliged  to  retire  to  SciUy,  to 
Jersey,  and  eventually  to  France.  When 
matters  appeared  to  be  drawing  to  extremity 
with  the  king,  several  of  the  ships  of  the 
Parliament  went  over  to  the  pnnoe,  who 
made  some  attempts  to  blockade  the  Thames, 
and  even  landed  near  Deal,  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  Holland,  whence,  in 
the  hope  of  saving  his  father's  life,  he 
despatched  to  the  intending  regicides  a 
paper  signed  and  sealed,  but  oUierwise  blank, 
for  them  to  insert  their  own  conditiona. 
On  the  death  of  his  &ther  in  January,  1649, 
Charles  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  in 
February  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Scotland 
at  Edinburgh.  In  1650  he  came  over  to 
Scotland,  and,  having  taken  the  Covenant, 
was  crowned  at  Scone  on  January  1,  1651. 
Charles  exhibited  courage  and  conduct  in 
oppoBiDg  Cromwell's  troops  before  Edinburg^h, 
but  his  cause  was  hopeless  from  the  first, 
owing  to  the  discord  among  his  supporters. 
He  suddenly  determined  to  leave  Scotland 
and  march  into  England,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  as  far  as  Worcester,  where  (Sep- 
tember 3, 1651)  he  received  so  severe  a  defeat 
that  his  came  seemed  utterly  ruined.  Charles 
escaped  from  the  battle,  and  after  an  adren- 
turouB  flight  of  forty*four  days,  throngh 
the  western  counties  and  along  the  south 
coast — during  the  early  part  of  which  he 
owed  his  safety  entirely  to  the  fidelity 
of  a  labouring  family — he  succeeded  in 
finding  a  ship  near  Brighton,  which  landed 
him  safely  in  France.  For  the  next  nine 
years  he  led  a  wandering  life  in  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  sometimes 
relieved  and  sometimes  repulsed,  according  as 
the  various  sovereigpns  or  their  ministers 
threw  off  or  ^'ielded  to  their  dread  of  Crom- 
well. He  was  accompanied  by  a  few  faithful 
adherents;  but  his  little  court  was  also  beset 
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by   intriguing   turbulent    men    and    spies, 
who  betrayed  hi*  oounselB  and  caused  the 
numerous  attempted  risings  of   his  friends 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.     At  length, 
on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  it  became  obvious 
to  most  persons  in  England  that  the  only 
hope  of  establishing  a  settled  form  of  govern- 
ment  and  of    saying   the    country  from  a 
military    despotism,   lay    in    restoring    the 
monarchy ;  and,  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality   of    General  Monk,   Charles   was 
invited  to  return  to  England.  He  at  once  com- 
plied, and  entered  Lonaon  in  triumph  on  May 
*29, 1660,  having  previously  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Breda  (q.v.).     During  the  first  years 
of  his  reign,  when  the  king  was  largely  under 
the  guidance   of    Clarendon,    matters  went 
smoothly.       The   Parliament    was   ardently 
Royalist,  and  supported  the  English  Church 
by  passing  stringent  laws  against  CathoUcs 
and  Dissenters ;  but  the  failure  of  the  Dutch 
War  in  1665,  the  maladministration  of  the 
g^ivenmient,  and  the  misappropriation  of  the 
public  money,  led  to  the  downfall  of  Clarendon 
a667).      In   1668    (January)    Sir  WiUiam 
Temple  concluded  the  Triple  Alliance  be- 
tween England,  France,  and  Sweden.    But 
the  "  Cabal  "  ministry    speedily    came  into 
office,  and  reversed  Uiis  policy  for  one  of 
alliance  with  the  French  king  and  hostility  to 
Holland.    Finally,  the  infamous  Treaty  of 
Dover  was  signed  (1670);    Charles  became 
a  pensionary  of   Louis,  and   war   was  de- 
clared against    Holland.     The   attempt    of 
the  king  to  get  toleration  for  the  Catholics 
by  Lining    a    Declaration    of    Indulgence 
caused  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act  (1673)  by 
Parliament,  and   the  consequent  fall  of  the 
Cabal  administration.     With  this  began  the 
SR«t  struggle   between  the    king  and  the 
opposition,  headed   by  Shaftesbury,  during 
vbich  Carles  showed  the  greatest  prudence. 
He  yielded  to  the  storm  caused  by  the  pre- 
tended Popish  Plot  (q.v.),  but   steadily  re- 
'oaed  to  alter  the  succession  by  excluding  his 
^i'TOther  James.  The  violence  and  cruelty  of  the 
^'bi^  leaders,  together  with  the  discovery  of 
the  Rye  House  Plot  (qv.),  turned  the  tide  in 
the  king's  favour.     He  gained  a  complete 
Tictory  over  his  opponents,  and  was  able  for 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life  to  reign  with- 
^i  Parliament  and  free  from  all  opposition. 
In  1662  Charles  married  Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  daughter  of  John  of  Portugal,  but  had 
no  children  by  her.    His  private  life  was 
^^baracterised  by  great  profligacy,  and  he  had 
a  large  number  of  mistresses,  and  no  less 
than  twelve   illegitimate    children,    among 
jhom  were   James,   Duke    of    Monmouth; 
Henry  Fitrroy  (son  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
und),  ancestor  of   the  Dukes  of  Grafton; 
Charles  Beauderc  (son  of  Nell  Gwynn),  an- 
J«Bt<w  of  the  Dukes  of   St.   Albans;    and 
Charles  Lennox  (son  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
Jll^uth),  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Richmond. 
Charles,  in  spite  of  his  licentiousness  and  his 


extreme  selfishness,  was  possessed  of  much 
talent.  The  natural  champion  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  right  at  a  time  when 
hereditary  right  was  exposed  to  attack, 
QiarWs  position  was  one  of  considerable 
difficulty.  He  played  his  part  dexterously, 
and  with  considerable  abiUty,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  showed  much  capacity  for 
governing. 

Clarendon,  Life,  and  Bumat,  Hut.  of  Hit  Own 
Time^  both  of  which  must  be  read  with  oaution  j 
Barillon's  LetterB,  and  Temple's  Worka  (and  espe- 
cially the  Memoir  from  the  Peiice)^  contain  much 
information  on  the  diplomatic  history.  See  also 
Carte,  Life  of  Ormonde,  andHacpherson,  Steteart 
Pap^i**;  Baxter,  Life  and  Time*;  Reresby, 
Memoir*  ;  Pepys,  Dioi-y ;  Evelyn,  Diory  ;  Shaftes- 
bury, L«tt«i'a  and  Speechat  (ed.  W.  D.  Christie) ; 
B'Avaux,  NMoeiatione en  Hollande  ;  Masson,  L*Je 
of  Miiton.  There  is  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the 
reign  In  Macaiilay's  Htsfory.  The  best  general 
modem  account  is  in  Banke's  UuA  ofEng. 

[8.  J.  L.] 
CHiarlefl,    Edward.    [Pretbndbb,    Thb 

TOUNO.] 

Charlotte    An^puta^    Princbss    (b. 

Jan.  7,  1796,  rf.  Nov.  6,  1816),  was  the 
daughter  of  George  IV.  and  Caroline  of 
Brunswick.  Owing  to  the  disunion  of  her 
parents,  her  earlier  years  were  passed  in  re- 
tirement, away  from  the  court,  under  the 
care  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Leeds,  Lady 
Clifford,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  She 
early  gave  proofs  of  a  noble  character  and 
intellectual  qualities  above  the  average.  She 
was  destined  by  her  father  to  marry  William, 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  but  her  own  affections  had 
been  fixed  on  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who 
became,  in  1830,  King  of  the  Bel^ans. 
Yielding  to  her  father's  desire,  the  princess 
agreed  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
betrothal  was  arranged  between  them,  when 
the  princess  broke  off  the  match,  partly  in 
anger  at  her  father^s  conduct  to  her  mother, 
partly  because  of  her  repugnance  to  the 
prince.  In  1815  she  was  married  to  Leopold 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  in  the  following  year 
(Nov.)  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son,  who  did 
not  survive  her.  Her  death  caused  great 
grief  throughout  the  entire  nation 

Gharmoutll  is  a  village  on  the  Dorset- 
shire coast,  about  two  miles  from  Lyme 
Hcgis.  In  836  Egbert  was  defeated  here  by 
the  Danes,  and  in  840  his  son  Ethel wulf  met 
with  a  like  disaster  at  the  same  place. 

Chamock,  Robert  {d.  1696),  a  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  supported  James  in 
his  illegal  ejection  of  the  I^testant  Fellows 
of  his  college  by  means  of  the  Court  of  High 
Commission.  After  the  Revolution,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Jacobite 
conspirators,  and  was  among  the  chief 
organisers  of  the  Assassination  Plot  (1696). 
He  was  arrested,  and  his  trial  began  on 
March   11.     The   new  Act  for  regulating 
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procedure  in  cases  of  high,  treason  was  not  to 
come  into  force  until  Uie  2dth.  It  allowed 
the  prisoner  to  examine  his  witnesses  on  oath, 
compel  their  attendance  at  court,  and  have 
the  service  of  counsel.  The  prisoners,  Char- 
nock,  King,  and  Keyes,  claimed,  not  without 
reason,  to  have  their  trial  postponed  till  that 
date.  Their  request  was,  however,  refused, 
and  ihey  were  all  condemned.  Chamock  left 
behind  him  a  paper  in  which  he  justified  the 
plot,  on  the  ground  that  William  was  a 
usurper,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of 
human  society.    [Assassination  Plot.] 

Cluurter,  Tub  Great,  &c.   [Grbat  Chaa- 

TBR,  &C.] 

Charter  Bohools  (Irbi^nd).    In  1730, 

an  association,  with  the  primate,  Archbishop 
Boulter,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  at  its  head, 
was  formed  to  provide  Protestant  education 
gratis  for  the  Catholic  poor.  Before  that 
time,  in  spite  of  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII., 
Protestants  had  to  rely  on  private  enterprise 
entirely  as  far  as  education  was  concerned. 
In  1733  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  associa- 
tion, but  only  on  condition  that  the  endow- 
ment was  not  to  exceed  £2,000  a  year.  On 
Oct.  24.  1733,  the  corporation  beg^n  its 
work ;  day-schools  and  boarding-schools  wei  e 
established.  They  were  really  industrial 
schools.  After  five  years*  schooling,  children 
were  bound  out  as  apprentices  at  the  expense 
of  the  society  (girls  got  a  small  portion  on 
marrying),  and  the  whole  cost  of  education  for 
one  child  came,  in  the  day-schools,  to  only  £9 
per  annum.  The  boarding-schools  increased 
from  four  to  fifty,  and  George  II.  granted 
£1,000  from  his  privy  purse  in  their  support. 
The  day-schools  soon  came  to  an  end,  but  the 
boarding-schools  were  supported  by  parliamen- 
tary grants  after  1745,  when  a  special  tax  was 
devoted  to  this  object.  Altogether,  by  1767, 
£112,000  had  been  devoted  to  the  Charter 
schools.  In  1760,  parents  were  forbidden  to 
take  back  their  children,  when  once  they  had 
entered,  and  thus  to  prevent  their  becoming 
Protestants.  Soon  afterwards  the  society  was 
allowed  to  take  up  all  children  between  five 
and  twelve  found  loitering  about,  and  put 
them  into  their  schools.  However,  by  1757, 
whether  it  was  on  account  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Catholics  not  to  be  enticed  into 
changing  their  children's  religion,  or  for 
other  reasons,  it  became  clear  that  the  Charter 
schools  were  a  failure.  Howard,  in  1758, 
investigated  this  school  system,  and  brought 
to  light  great  abuses ;  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee appointed  in  consequence  found  chil- 
dren who  had  been  at  school  for  twelve  years 
unable  to  spell.  Still,  for  twenty-five  years 
after  the  Union  they  continued  to  exist,  and 
vast  sums  were  spent  on  the  education  of 
some  2,000  children.  Mr.  Froude  calls  the 
Charter  schools  'Hhe  best-conceived  educa- 
tional institutions  which  existed  in  the 
world,"  while  Mr.  Lecky  says  of  them  that 


they  "  excited  in  Ireland   an    intensity  of 

bitterness  hardly  equalled  by  any  portion  of 

the  penal  code."     Of  one  thing  there  can  be 

no  doubt:   they  completely  failed  in  their 

object— the  conversion  of  the  Irish  peasantry 

to  Protestantism. 

Stevens,  Th«  Charttr  SehooU;  Fronde,  BnylCak 
in  Ireland;  Lecky,  Htat,^ Siig.inthiBighUmUh 
Century,  voL  it. 

Cliartuits  (1838 — 48)  was  the  name  given 
to  the  members  of  a  party  in  England  who 
supported  certain  reforms  which  were  gene- 
rally known  as  the  ''  People's  Charter."  The 
Charter  consisted  of  six  points,  viz. :  (1)  man* 
hood  suffrage;  (2)  equal  electoral  districts; 
(3)  vote  by  ballot ;  (4)  annual  Parliaments  ; 
(5)  abolition  of  property  qualification  for 
members;  (6)  payment  of  members.  These 
points  seem  first  to  have  been  urged  to- 
gether at  a  meeting  held  at  Birmingham  on 
August  6,  1838,  where  the  chief  speakers 
were  Attwood,  Scholefield,  and  Feargos 
O'Connor.  A  similar  meeting  was  held  in 
London  in  the  following  September.  During 
the  following  year  the  cause  was  advocated 
by  tumultuous  meetings  and  processions, 
which  had  to  be  put  down  by  the  law,  and 
a  petition,  the  size  of  a  coacii-wheel,  said  to 
be  signed  by  a  million  and  a  quarter  peti- 
tioners, was  rolled  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Biots  took  place  at  Birmingham, 
Newcastle,  and  Newport.  Feargus  O'Connor 
was  arrested.  On  May  2^  1842,  another 
monster  petition,  purporting  to  contain  more 
than  three  million  signatures,  was  brought 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  T.  Dun- 
combe  proposed  that  the  petitioners  should  be 
heard  at  the  bar  by  counsel,  while  Macaulay, 
Peel,  and  Roebuck  spoke  on  the  other  side. 
After  this  the  agitation  slumbered  till  1848, 
when  a  huge  meeting  was  held  on  Kennington 
Common  on  April  10.  The  intention  was 
to  carry  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  monster 
petition  with  five  million  signatures.  There 
was  great  fear  lest  London  should  be  the  scene 
of  a  rising,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took 
measures  for  protecting  the  Bank,  Custom 
House,  Exchange,  Post  Office,  and  other  public 
buildings.  A  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants 
of  London  were  enrolled  as  special  constables. 
The  duke  disposed  his  troops  with  masterly 
skill,  so  as  to  keep  them  out  of  sight.  The 
meeting  proved  a  failure,  owing  to  dissensions 
between  the  leaders  of  the  Chartists,  and  no 
disturbance  took  place.  Similar  precautions 
were  again  taken  in  June,  but  the  threatened 
demonstration  ended  in  smoke.  On  August  16 
an  arrest  of  armed  Chartists  was  made  at  the 
**  Orange  Tree  '*  public-house,  in  Orange 
Street,  London,  and  some  more  in  Qreen 
Street.  It  was  understood  that  there  was  a 
plot  to  attack  the  different  dubs  aboot 
midnight,  and  also  the  principal  buildings  in 
the  metropolis.  The  chief  ringleaders  were 
tried  and  punished.  This  latter  outbreak  of 
Chartism    was  connected  with  the   revola- 
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tionarjrdiBtarbaDCeB  which  took  place  through- 
out Europe  in  1849.  After  this,  Chartisin  ex- 
pired, and  agitation  took  a  diJSerent  form.  It 
is  8t»nge  t^t  reforms  so  unequal  in  impor- 
tance, and  some  of  them  so  little  calculated  to 
effect  the  end  aimed  at  by  their  promoters, 
should  have  been  advocated  with  such  an 
amount  of  passion. 

iln»Mal   Bmtvr ;  S.  Walpole,  Hut.  of  Bug, ; 
MoCuthj,  nut.  of  Out  Owh  Timn, 

[0.  B.] 

Cliartley  Kaaor,  in  Staffordshire,  was 
at  one  time  the  place  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots* 
imprisonment.  In  1585 — 86  she  was  at  her 
own  request  removed  here  from  the  care  of  Sir 
Amyas  Paulet  at  Tutbury.  Chartley  was 
well  known  to  Walsingham's  spy  Gifford, 
and  this  afforded  the  latter  exceptional 
facilities  for  copying  the  treasonable  cor- 
respondence of  the  captive  queen. 

GHathAan  was  a  village  of  small  impor- 
tance till  the  establishment  of  a  dockyard 
and  naval  arsenal  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  preparations  were  being 
made  to  resist  the  Spanish  Armada.  The 
dockyards  were  improved  under  Charles  I. 
and  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  fortifications 
strengthened  after  the  attack  of  the  Dutch  in 
1667.  These  were  enlarged  and  strengthened 
between  1757  and  1808,  and  during  the 
present  century  Chatham  has  been  rendered 
one  of  the  most  important  dockyards  and 
strongest  naval  fortresses  in  the  world. 

Chatkaaif  William  Pitt,  Ibt  Eakl  of 
(5.  Nov.  15, 1708,  d.  May  11,  1778),  was  the 
grandson  of  a  former  governor  of  Madias^  who 
had  returned  to  England  to  buy  estates  and 
rotten  boroughs,  one  of  which.  Old  Sarum,  he 
represented  in  Parliament.  His  son  Robert 
succeeded  him,  and  sat  in  turn  for  the  two 
boroughs  of  Old  Sarum  and  Oskhampton. 
Ol  Robert  Pitt's  two  sons,  William  was  the 
Toanger.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  but  he  left  Oxford, 
without  taking  a  degree,  to  travel  on  the 
Continent  on  account  of  the  gout,  to  which 
he  was  throughout  his  life  a  victim.  He 
came  back  from  his  tour  to  find  his  father 
dead  and  himself  but  slenderly  provided  for. 
As  a  profession  he  chose  the  army,  and 
obtained  a  cometcy  in  the  Blues;  but  his 
jbunily  interest  in  1735  procured  for  him  the 
seat  of  Old  Sarum.  In  April,  1736,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  married  Augusta,  Princess 
of  8axe  Gotha ;  and  it  was  on  the  address 
which  was  presented  to  the  king  on  this 
occasion  that  Pitt  took  the  opportunity  of 
delivering  his  first  speech,  which  made  a  deep 
impresmon  on  the  House.  This  impression 
was  soon  justified,  as  he  became  so  trouble- 
some to  tne  government,  that  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  dismissed  him  from  the  army.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  however,  recompensed  him 
by  making  him  his  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber, 
from  which  position  he  could  in  security  de- 


claim against  the  peace  policy  of  the  ministry. 
In  1741  Walpole  resigned;  and  it  was  for 
some  time  doubtful  who  would  succeed  him. 
Pitt  seems  to  have  made  overtures  to  Walpole, 
which  the  retiring  minister  rejected.    In  the 
new    government    that  was    formed    under 
Carteret,   Pitt  was   entirely  left  out.      He 
vented  his    disappointment    in    the  fiercest 
invectives  against  Walpole,  and  in  advocating 
the  most  violent  measures  for  his  prosecution. 
All  his  violence  failed  to  injure  Sir  Robert, 
now  the    Earl  of  Orford,  who  retired  into 
private  life,  and  left  Pitt  free  to  transfer  his 
attacks  to  Carteret,  who  now  held  the  reins. 
The  chief  object  of  his  indignation  was  the 
prevailing  method  of  subsidising  with  English 
money  petty  Grerman  States,  for  the  benefit 
of    the    family    estates    of    the    House    of 
Brunswick.      The    old    Duchess    of    Marl- 
borough   died    in    October,   1744,  and    left 
Pitt  a  legacy  of  £10,000  "in  consideration 
of  the  noble  defence  he  had  made  for  the  laws 
of  England,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his 
country."     But  Pitt*s  ambition  did  not  lie 
in    the    direction   of    money;    and  on    the 
elevation  of  Carteret  to*  the  House  of  Lords 
he  saw  a  chance  of  advancement.    To  take 
advantage,  however,  of  the  chance,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  conciliate  the  king ;  and 
he  accordingly  resigned    his    office    in  the 
household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Pelhams,  against  the  king^s 
wishes,  he  was  appointed  early  in  1746  to  the 
post  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.    The  govern- 
ment continued  in  security  until  the  death  of 
Henry  Pelham,  in  1754,  threw  it  into  con- 
fusion. It  devolved  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
to  form  a  ministry.     His  g^reat  difficulty  was 
as  to  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  the  rival  claims  of  Pitt  and  Fox  to  that 
office  were  settled  by  a  compromise  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  an  inoffensive 
mediocritv.    Pitt  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  and  Fox  retired  to  the  lucrative  Pay 
Office ;  but  before  a  year  was  over  they  had 
combined   to    render   their  leader    so   ridi- 
culous   that    Newcastle    was    compelled   to 
make    a    change.    Pitt  was    intractable    on 
the    subject    of    subsidies;    and    the    duke 
turned   to    Fox,    who    became  secretary  of 
state,   with  the  entire    lead  of    the  House 
of   Commons  and   the  management  of  the 
funds  for  corruption.     On  the  resignation  of 
Newcastle,  in  November,  1756,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  succeeded  him  as  first  lord  of 
the  Treasury,   with  Pitt    as  first    secretary 
of .  state  and  virtual  prime  minister.    The 
ministry  was  odious  to  the  king,  who  said 
that  he  was  not  a  king  while  he  was  "  in  the 
hands  of  these  scoundrels;"  and  in  April, 
1757,  Pitt  and  Lord  Teniple  were  dismissed 
from  their  offices.     But  the  contumely  which 
Pitt  had  experienced  from  the  court  only  served 
to  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  countr}*^ 
at  large.  The  freedom  of  the  City  was  granted 
to   him;   all  the  great  towns  of   England 
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followed  the  example  set  by  the  Corporation 
of    London ;    and   "  for  some   weeks/'   says 
Walpole,  **  it  rained  gold  boxes."  During  his 
short  term  of    office    Pitt  found  time  and 
courage  to  pass  several  important  measures, 
including  his  bold  scheme  of  pacifying  the 
■  discontented  Highlanders  by  embodying  them 
in    the    regular  army.      Newcastle    having 
failed  to  form  a  ministryi  an  agreement  was 
at  length  arrived  at  between  the  duke  and 
Pitt,  through  the  mediation  of  Lord  Chester- 
field.   The  king,  however,  refused  to  receive 
Pitt    as    a    minister,    and    persuaded    Lord 
Waldegrave  to  accept  with  great  reluctance 
the  premiership.      But  without  Pitt  it  was 
impossible  for  any  ministry  to  work ;   and 
Lord  Waldegrave*s  broke  up  almost  before  it 
was  formed.     The  king  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  necessity.     Newcastle  took  the  Treasury ; 
Pitt  became  secretary  of  state,  with  the  lead 
of  the  Lower  House ;  and  Fox  was  silenced 
by  the  gains  of  the  Pay  Office.    Pitt  had  told 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  that  he  was  sure  he 
could  save  the  country,  and  that  no  one  else 
could.     And  he  lost  no  time  in  setting  about 
the  task.     His  early  plans,  however,  were  not 
attended  with  success.   An  expedition  against 
llochefort  failed  through  the  bisul  management 
of  the  land  forces.     In  Germany,  Cumberland 
was    oompelled    to    sign    the    humiliating 
Convention  of  Kloster -Seven.    In  India,  the 
conspicuous  success  of  Clive  in  some  measure 
compensated  for  these  misfortunes.    The  war 
was  vigorously  carried  on  throughout  1758  in 
every  part  of  the  globe  where  Frenchmen 
could  be  found ;  still  the  year  was  marked  by 
no  great  victories  on  either  side.    But  in 
1759  Pittas  energy,  and  his  tact  in  choosing 
men,    were    everywhere    rewarded    by    the 
extraordinary    successes    by    land   and    sea 
which  marked  that  year  of  victory.     These 
victories  gave  Pitt  a  position  of  extraordinary 
influence.      He  was  known    as  the  "great 
commoner ; "  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
no  less  than  the  people  at  large  were  hushed 
into  awe  and  reverence  by  the  success  of  his 
measures.     But  the  death  of  George  II.  on 
October    25,     1760,    changed    the    face    of 
affairs ;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  new  king's 
partiality  for    Lord    Bute  would    be    more 
powerful  than  the  nation's  love  of  Pitt.     In 
March,  1761,  Parliament  was  dissolved;  and 
with  it  the    ministry  began   to  break  np. 
Bute   was  made  secretary  of    state  in  the 
place  of  Lord  Holdemess.      But  Pitt  was 
determined,  if  possible,  to  save  the  country 
from  a  degrading  peace;   and  he  hold  on 
until  finding  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Temple, 
alone  supported  him  in  the  council  in  his 
desire  for  war  with  France  and  Spain,  he  re- 
signed on  October  5,  1761.     He  had  scorned 
all  promotion  and  all  gains  for  himself,  but 
accepted  a  peerage  for  his  wife,  who  was 
created  Baroness  Chatham.    In  Nov.,  1762, 
peace  was  made  with  France ;  and  Bute  could 
no  longer  stand  before  the  open  opposition 


of  Pitt  and  the  fury  of  the  nation,  and  in 
April,  1763,  he  resigned.  A  new  ministry 
was  formed  out  of  the  followers  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  those  of  Grenville, 
whose  tenure  of  office  was  signalised  by  the 
persecution  of  Wilkes,  and  the  still  more 
fatal  attempt  to  tax  the  American  colonies. 
Pitt  meanwhile  opposed  all  his  eloquence 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  legality  of  general 
warrants,  and  pointed  out  the  mischief  of 
Grenville's  scheme  for  colonial  taxation.  His 
health  became  very  bad,  and  he  retired  into 
the  country  and  took  no  JP&ft  in  the  debates 
on  the  Regency  Bill.  This  bill,  however, 
was  the  ruin  of  the  Bedford  ministry ;  and  the 
king  resolved  to  be  rid  of  Grenvllle*s  bully- 
ing arrogance.  Overtures  were  twice  made 
to  Pitt  through  the  Duke  of  Cumberland: 
but  they  failed.  He  retired  to  his  estate  in 
Somersetshire,  as  if  bent  on  finally  withdraw- 
ing from  public  life;  and  the  Rockingham 
ministry  was  formed.  In  January,  1766, 
Pitt  came  up  to  London,  and  by  lus  able 
assistance  enabled  the  ministry  to  carry  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  government 
was,  however,  too  weak  to  stand ;  and  in  July 
Pitt  at  length  consented  to  break  with 
Temple,  and  to  form  a  ministry  without  him. 
But  he  was  suffering  both  mentally  and 
physically :  he  could  not  stand  the  strain  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  he  accepted  the 
Privy  Seal,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham. 
It  was  felt  throughout  the  country  that  he 
had  been  gained  over  to  the  court ;  and  the 
popularity,  which  had  been  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed on  him  as  the  "  great  commoner," 
failed  to  follow  him  to  the  Upper  House. 
His  policy  was  as  energetic  and  comprehensive 
as  ever ;  but  his  mind  was  unhinged,  and  at 
last  gave  way  so  far  as  to  incapacitate  him  for 
all  public  business.  He  was  taken  to  Hayes, 
and  remained  there  in  gloomy  seclusion  for 
two  years.  In  October,  1768,  he  resigned  the 
Privy  Seal,  and  the  ministry  came  to  an  end. 
Soon  after  his  resignatiou,  Chatham's  mental 
malady  passed  away  before  an  attack  of  the 
gout  sharper  than  usuaL  In  July,  1769, 
he  once  more  appeared  at  court,  after  a 
reconciliation  had  been  effected  with  the 
Grenvilles,  and  in  the  following  January' 
he  again  took  his  place  sjnong  the  Lords. 
He  had  lost  none  of  his  old  power,  and 
his  first  speech,  inveighing  against  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  government  towards 
America  and  in  relation  to  the  Middlesex 
election,  was  the  signal  for  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Camden  and  the  Marquis  of  Granby. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  himself,  wearied  by  the 
continual  onslaughts  made  upon  him,  and 
finding  it  impossible  any  longer  to  prop  up 
his  falling  ministry,  sent  in  his  resignation  on 
January  22.  Lord  North  proceeded  to  form 
a  ministry  after  the  king's  own  heart,  which 
would  be  content  to  carry  out  the  king*B 
wishes.  Wilkes  and  America  continned  to 
be  the  chief  topics;  North  in  both  points 
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adhered  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors^ 
and  Chatham  continued  to  wage  war  against 
it.  He  warmly  advocated  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  Acts,  for  which  a  bill  was  introduced. 
During  the  greater  part  of  1773  he  employed 
himaeH  in  Uie  study  of  India,  and  became 
strongly  convinced  of  the  *' necessity  of  a 
reformation  of  Indian  iniquities.**  Bat  as 
the  clouds  every  month  thickened  in  America, 
they  dispelled  all  other  thoughts,  and  caused 
him  more  and  more  to  dr^d  the  applica- 
tion of  coercion  to  the  colonists.  The  Boston 
Port  Bill  heightened  his  alarm ;  and  in  May, 
1774,  he  appeared  in  Parliament  "  to  stand 
for  England  and  America.*'  In  Jan.,  1776, 
he  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  pray- 
ing him  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  policy  to- 
wards America  by  removing  the  forces  from 
Boston,  and. he  followed  up  this  motion  by 
presenting  to  Parliament  a  plan  for  the  pre- 
vention of  civil  war.  The  object  of  his  con- 
duct was,  as  he  himself  briefly  expressed  it, 
**  to  secure  to  the  colonies  property  and  liberty, 
and  to  ensure  to  the  mother  country  a  due 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  of 
their  subordination  to  the  supreme  legislative 
authority  and  superintending  power  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain.**  As  long  as 
there  was  any  hope  of  the  attainment  of  these 
two  ends,  Chatham  was  as  warm  an  advocate 
as  anyone  for  granting  liberty  to  the  colonies ; 
but  when  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of 
Bnrgoyne  came  in  Dec.,  1777,  followed  almost 
imme<Uately  by  the  announcement  of  the 
alliance  of  America  and  France,  it  became 
clear  that  the  Americans  would  be  content 
with  nothing  short  of  entire  independence ;  and 
Chatham  was  as  firm  in  his  opposition  to  this 
concession  as  he  had  been  zealous  in  favour  of 
granting  them  Uberty  and  j  ustice.  At  this  point 
Chatham  broke  away  from  his  long  agree- 
ment with  Rockingham's  party,  but  carried 
Shelbume  with  him.  On  Apnl  7th,  1778, 
he  made  his  last  speech  in  Parliament; 
and  the  effort  was  too  much  for  him. 
He  was  carried  to  Hayes,  and  there  died  on 
May  II th.  A  monument  was  raised  to  him  in 
Westminster  Abbey  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation.  Lord  Chatham  was  essentially  a  war 
miuistor.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that 
whenever  a  cannon  in  Europe  was  fired  he 
required  to  know  the  reason.  The  epitaph  on 
his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  says, 
truly  enough,  that  during  his  administration 
Great  Britain  was  exalted  ''to  a  height  of 
prosperity  and  glory  unknown  to  any  former 
age.'* 

F.  Thackemy,  Bist.  of  Wm.  Ptti,  E.  of  Chat- 
ham (2  vols.,  1827) :  Chatham  Corrtmondtnes 
(4  volfl.,  183S---40} ;  Albemarle,  Rockingham  and 
m»  ConUmp&nrie$ ;  Almon,  Anecdotw  and 
SnetchM  of  Chaihmn  (1702) ;  Mamey.  Hiri.  of 
B»g.,  Tola,  i.,  iL ;  Adolphns,  Hiai.  of  Bng,, 
vols.  L,  ii. :  Walpole,  Hiit,  voL  i. :  Stanhope, 
Hitt^ofSng.  [W.  R.  8.J 

Cliatsworthy  in  North  Derbyshire,  the 
property  of  the  Cavendish  family,  was  in 


1670,  1678,  and  1681  the  prison  of  Maiy 
Queen  of  Scots.  It  was  subsequently  garri- 
soned by  the  Roundheads  in  1643,  and  by  the 
Cavaliers  two  years  later. 

Cheke.  Sir  John  {b.  1614,  d,  1657),  is  well 
known  as  the  tutor  of  King  Edward  VI.,  whose 
education  he  undertook  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  Anthony  Cook.  In  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices he  was  made  Provost  of  King*s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  a  Privy  Councillor.  On  the 
accession  of  Mary,  Cheke  was  imprisoned  for 
the  sjrmpathy  which  he  had  shown  for  the 
cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  from  whom  he  had 
accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
On  his  release  he  went  abroad  and 
settled  at  Strasburg,  but,  having  gone  to 
visit  Sir  John  Mason  at  Brussels,  was  cap- 
tured on  the  way,  and  sent  to  England,  where 
he  was  confined  in  the  Tower.  Cheke,  who 
was  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  "  one  of  the 
most  godly  men  of  those  days,'*  was  kept  in 
confinement  until  hard  usage  wrung  from 
him  a  renunciation  of  his  real  convictions. 
He  was  then  released,  but  is  said  to  have 
died  of  shame  at  his  recantation.  He  was 
a  voluminous  and  able  writer,  and  did 
much  for  the  literature  of  England.  Besides 
being  the  tutor  of  King  Edward  VI.,  he  was 
also  the  tutor  of  Wilham  Cecil,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh. He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
g^reatest  of  English  Ghreek  scholars  of  the 
Renaissance ;  and  in  particular  set  himself  to 
reform  the  corrupt  pronunciation  of  his  time. 
His  fame  was  still  living  at  Cambridge  in 
Milton's  days,  and  the  poet  refers  to  him  in 
Sonnet  XI.  : — 

**  Thj  Age,  like  ours,  O  soul  of  Sir  John  Cheke, 
Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp, 
Whcua  tbou  taught' at  Gambcidge  and  King  Bdward 
Greek." 

Strype,  Lifo  qf  Chske;  Fuller,  Worthioo. 

CHiestar  was  probably  a  Boman  military 
station,  as  its  Celtic  name,  "  Caerleon  Vawr," 
would  seem  to  attest.  It  is  called  J>eva  in  the 
Koman  geographical  writings,  and  would 
seem,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  a  trading- 
place  of  importance.  In  894  it  was  captured 
by  the  Danes,  who  were,  however,  forced  to 
surrender  it  to  the  English.  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  as  being  the  frontier 
town  of  the  Welsh  Marches,  l^e  Conqueror 
established  an  earldom  of  Chester,  and  Hugh 
Lupus,  his  nephew,  became  its  palatine.  He 
built  the  castle  and  founded  the  abbey  of 
St.  Werburgh.  In  1237  the  earldom  was 
seized  by  Henry  III.,  and  has  since  been  a 
royal  appanage.  In  1300,  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  received  the  homage  of  the  Welsh 
princes  at  Chester ;  and  here  for  a  time  Henry 
IV.  held  Richard  II.  captiv&  The  city 
suffered  severely  in  the  plagues  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  espe- 
cially in  1602—5.  In  1642  Charles  I.  arrived  in 
Chester.  The  citizens  were  warmly  Royalist. 
From  July,  1643,  until  1646,  the  city  was 
continuously  besieged  or  blockaded  by  the 
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Parliamentarian  forces,  and  at  last  honourably 
surrendered  in  February  of  the  latter  year. 
Great  riots,  however,-occurred  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  1683. 
Chester  was  created  a  bishopric  by  Henry 
YIII.  in  1541,  and  its  fine  abbey  diurch  of 
St.  Werburgh  became  the  cathedral. 

diesterfieldyPHiLiP  Dormer  Stanhopb, 
4th  Ba&l  op  {b.  1694,  d.  1773),  was  educated 
at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  On  the  accession 
of  Qeorge  I.,  he  was  made  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  sat 
as  member  for  St.  Germains  in  1715.  The 
division  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  court  soon  drove  him  into  opposi- 
tion in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  rela- 
tive. General  Stanhope,  and  he  joined  the 
discontented  Whigs.  [Walpolb.]  He 
had  g^reat  expectations  from  George  II.  on 
his  accession;  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
offend  Queen  Caroline.  The  death  of  his  father 
in  the  previous  year  removed  him  to  the 
Upper  House.  In  1728  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Hague,  and  on  his  return  was  made 
High  Steward  of  the  Household,  but  was  dis- 
missed in  1 733  by  Walpole  for  his  opposition  to 
theExcise  scheme.  Forthwith  he  beiaame  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Opposition^  and  in  1737 
made  a  magnificent  speech  against  the  Play- 
house Hill.  In  1741  he  went  abroad ;  and  at 
Avignon  met  Ormonde,  with  whom  it  is  said  he 
attempted  to  concert  measures  for  a  Jacobite 
combination  against  Walpole.  He  was  excluded 
from  office  under  Pelham  s  administration ;  and 
continued  in  opposition,  directing  his  attacks 
especially  against  the  employment  of  Hano- 
verian troops,  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
Carteret.  At  length,  in  1744,  the  king's 
repugnance  was  so  far  overcome  that  he  was 
made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  His  ad- 
ministration of  this  office  deserves  the  highest 
praise,  and  his  firm  government  checked 
any  tendency  there  might  be  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  Scotch  revolters  in  1745. 
In  1745  he  was  again  sent  to  Holland, 
where  his  negotiations  induced  the  Dutch 
to  send  troops  to  the  campaign  which  ter- 
minated in  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.  In 
1746  he  became  Secretary  of  State.  He 
aimed  at  governing  the  king  through  his 
mistress,  Lady  Yarmouth,  but  finding  that  he 
could  make  no  progress  in  bringing  about  a 
peace,  he  resigned  in  1748.  He  still  con- 
tinued to  speak,  and  in  1751  proposed  and 
carried  out  the  reformation  of  the  calendar. 
In  1752  he  lost  his  hearing.  In  1757  he  was 
asked  to  negotiate  between  Pitt  and  New- 
castle during  the  intrigues  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  that  great  ministry  known  by 
their  names.  In  1768  his  natural  son,  Philip, 
the  object  of  the  greatest  care  and  affection 
on  his  part,  and  to  whom  he  had  addressed 
his  famous  Letters  to  hit  Son  on  which  his 
literar>'  fame  largely  rests,  died,  and  from  that 
time  Chesterfield's  life  was  desolate  and  cheer- 


less. "  Chesterfield  was,"  says  his  biographer. 
Dr.  Maty, "  a  nobleman  imequalled  in  his  time 
for  variety  of  talents,  brilliancy  of  wit,  and 
elegance  of  conversation."  Lord  Stanhope,' 
referring  to  his  political  career,  says  that 
"diplomacy  was  especially  suited  to  his 
tastes  and  talents.  At  home,  his  career, 
though  never  inspired  by  a  high  and  per- 
vading patriotism,  deserves  the  praise  of 
humane,  liberal  and  far-sighted  policy.  His 
defects  were  a  want  of  generosity,  dissimu- 
lation carried  beyond  justifiable  bounds  .  .  . 
and  a  looseness  of  religious  principle." 

Maty's  Lif9,  prefixed  to  Chesterfield's  Work$, 
2  Tols.,  1777. 

CHievalier.    [Pretbndbr.] 
Chevy  Chaee.    [Ottbkbournb.] 

CHieyne,  Sir  Thohas,  Treasurer  of  the 
Household  to  Henry  VIII.,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Council  of  Executors  by  the  king's 
will,  1547.  Having  served  in  the  Scottish 
expedition  of  1547,  he  was  made  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and  in  1549  he  was  sent  on 
behalf  of  the  Council  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  In  1553  he  is  found  in  strong 
opposition  to  Northumberland's  scheme  of 
altering  the  succession  in  favour  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  and  in  Wyatt's  Kebellion  (q.v.), 
1554,  he  did  good  service  for  the  queen  in 
Kent. 

Chichele,  Henrt  {b.  eirea  1362,  d.  1443), 
is  said  to  have  owed  his  education  to  William 
of  Wykeham,  and  certainly  was  a  student  on 
Wykeham*B  foundations  at  Winchestor  and 
Oxford.  He  was  frequently  employed  on 
diplomatic  business  by   Henry  IV.,  and  in 

1408  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  Davids.      In 

1409  he  was  one  of  the  English  delegates  to 
the  Council  of  Pisa,  and  in  1414  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  accompanied 
Henry  V.  on  his  second  and  third  expeditions 
to  France,  and  crowned  Queen  Catherine. 
Chichele  has  been  greatly  blamed  for  inciting 
Henry  V.  to  go  to  war  against  France,  and 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  French 
war  was  encouraged  by  the  clergy,  to  divert 
popular  attention  from  the  wealth,  luxury, 
and  corruption  of  the  Church.  But  this  view 
rests  on  no  historical  basis,  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Chichele  and  the  other 
bishops  did  lend  their  sanction  to  the  king's 
ambition.  Chichele  is  also  accused  of  being 
a  persecutor,  but  it  would  seem  that  hi^ 
aversion  to  the  Lollards  was  political  rather 
than  religious ;  for  that  sect  was  regarded  as 
hostile  to  the  dynasty,  and  a  foe  to  all  social 
order  as  well  as  to  the  Church.  During 
Henry  VI. 's  reign,  Chichele  seems  to  have 
confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  his  clerical 
duties.  In  1437  he  founded  All  Souls  College 
at  Oxford,  and  was  meditating  the  resignation 
of  his  see  when  he  was  removed  bv  death. 
Chichele  boldly  resisted  the  pretensions  of 

I  the  Pope,  who  was  desirous  of  getting  the 
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Statute  of  Pnemunire  repealed,  and  when  the 
papal  party  retaliated  by  accusing  him  of 
avarioe,  the  barons,  the  bishops,  and  the 
University  of  Oxford  came  forward  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  archbishop. 

Chichester,  A&thvb,  Lo&o  {d.  1625), 

was  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland  from  1604  to 
1616,  when  he  became  Lord  High  Treasurer. 
It  waji  under  his  government  that  the  Planta- 
tion of  Ulster  was  carried  out.  In  1613,  he 
held  a  Parliament  for  the  first  time  in  twenty- 
seven  ^ears;  but  in  order  to  diminish  the 
Cathobc  majority  he  was  lavish  in  the  creation 
of  new  boroughs.  The  opposition  was  in  the 
end  overcome  after  some  disgraceful  scenes, 
but  only  on  the  understanding  that  the  Penal 
Laws  would  not  be  enforced.  They  then  con- 
sented, to  the  attainder  of  O'Neil  and  his 
associates.  The  lands  of  Sir  Cahir  O'Doherty 
of  Innisowen  were  granted  to  Chichester,  and 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  large  estates  left  by 
him  to  the  present  representatives  of  the 
family,  the  Marquises  of  DonegaL 

GhichesteTr  a  cathedral  town,  is  built  on 
the  site  of  a  Roman  settlement,  and  is  generally 
identified  with  Kegnum  mentioned  in  the 
Itinermty  of  Antoninus.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  some  trade.  JJie  town  was 
destroyed  by  Ella,  and  restored  by  his  son, 
Cissa,  from  whom  it  received  its  modem 
name.  In  1083  the  Sussex  bishopric  of 
Helsey  was  removed  to  Chichester.  The 
cathedral,  consecrated  in  1108,  was  burnt 
down,  and  rebuilt  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1213. 
Hie  town  was  RoyaUst  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
was  captured  and  held  for  the  Parliamentarians 
by  Sir  W.  WaUer. 

Chief  Jnatioe.    [Justices.] 

CHialdere,  Hugh  Culling  Eardlet  (b, 
1827),  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  proceeded  to  Australia  in  18d0. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Victoria  govern- 
ment from  his  arrival  till  his  return  to 
England  as  agent-general  for  that  colony  in 
1857.  He  was  elected  member  for  Pontefract 
(1860),  and  served  on  various  commissions 
and  select  committees.  He  became  a  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  in  April,  1864,  and  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  1865,  retiring  with 
his  party,  1866.  In  1868  he  accepted  office 
under  Mr.  Gladstone  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  resign 
owing  to  ill  health.  In  Jan.,  1872,  he  again 
accepted  the  office  of  agent-general  for 
Victoria  in  this  countr}',  and  the  same  year 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Ducby  of  Lancaster. 
In  1883,  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  ministry. 

ChilliaawBllay  The  Battle  op  (Jan.  14, 
1849),  was  fought  during  the  second  Sikh 
War.  After  an  interchange  of  shots  from 
the  Sikh  and  English  pickets.  Lord  Gongh 
gave  the  word  to  attack  the  position  of  Shere 


Sing  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  General  Camp- 
bell [Clyde]  moved  forward  his  division  in 
two  brigades.  His  own  victoriously  advanced 
to  the  front,  seised  and  spiked  the  guns ;  but 
the  second  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry,  and  the  attEu^k  would 
have  failed  had  not  Gknneral  Campbell  advanced 
rapidly  to  the  rescue,  and  captured  the  g^ns 
which  were  pouring  in  this  deadly  fire.  Sir 
Walter  Gilbert's  two  divisions  were  smx^ess- 
ful  on  the  right,  but  not  without  serious  loss. 
The  cavalry  brigade  under  firio^adier  Pope 
got  entangled  in  trees  and  brushwood,  and 
owing  to  some  mistake,  retreated,  but  the 
left  brigade,  under  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell, 
behaved  with  great  gallantry.  The  result 
was  that  when  darkness  put  an  end  to  the 
struggle  Lord  Gough  found  himself  master 
of  unknown  ground  in  the  dark,  and  un- 
certain as  to  Uie  whereabouts  of  the  enemy, 
after  a  victory  which  was  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  a  defeat.  He  was  compelled, 
therefore,  to  withdraw  to  Chillianwalla. 
[Sikh  Wabs.] 

CbillinffWOrtll,  William  (&.  1602,  d. 
1644),  was  ^ucated  at  Oxford,  ana  obtained  a 
fellowship  at  Trinity  College.  By  the  efforts 
of  a  Jesuit,  John  Fisher,  he  was  converted 
to  the  Boman  Catholic  communion,  and 
went  to  Douay;  but  he  was  induced  by 
laud  to  return  to  England  and  re-enter 
the  English  Church,  in  1631.  He  became 
Chancellor  of  Salisbury  and  Prebendary  of 
Brixworth.  In  the  Civil  War  he  was  zealously 
Royalist,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  opera- 
tions at  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Arundel  Castle. 
Being  very  ill,  he  was  allowed  to  remove  to 
the  palace  of  Chichester,  where  he  died.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  famous  tract,  called,  The 
Religion  of  lYatettanta  :  a  Safe  Way  to  Sal' 
vatioHy  first  published  in  1638,  and  very 
frequently  reprinted. 

Chiltem    Knndreds,  The,  as  the 

hundreds  of  Bodcnham,  iJesborough  and 
Stoke,  in  Buckinghamshire,  are  called,  have 
attached  to  them  a  Stewardship,  the  holder  of 
which  office  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  down  the  robbers  who  infested  the 
woods  of  the  Chiltem  Hills.  At  the  present 
time  the  office  is  used  for  an  interesting 
purpose.  As  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  cannot  by  parliamentary  law  re- 
sign his  seat  unless  he  becomes  disqualified, 
a  member  wishing  to  retire  applies  for  the 
stewardship  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  the 
acceptance  of  which,  as  a  place  of  honour 
and  profit  under  the  crown,  necessarily  entails 
the  vacation  of  the  seat.  This  method  of 
evading  the  restriction  as  to  the  resififnation 
of  a  member  of  Parliament  appears  to  have 
come  into  practice  in  the  reign  of  George  II., 
about  1750.  In  the  event  of  two  applications 
being  made  for  the  post  at  the  same  time,  the 
stewardship  of  the  nuu^ors  of  East  Hundred^ 
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Hempholme  and  Northstead,  is  bestowed  on 
one  of  the  applicants. 

Cllina,  Relations  with,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  esdsted  much  earlier  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  though 
there  was,  no  doubt,  indirect  intercourse  at  a 
much  earlier  date  between  English  merchants 
and  "  Cathay."  For  instance,  the  Florentine 
house  of  Bardi,  which  had  extensive  monetary 
dealings  with  Edward  III.,  had  also  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  China.  The  first  attempts 
of  the  East  India  Company  to  establish  a  com- 
mercial station  at  Canton,  in  1637,  were  un- 
successful, as  were  others  made  in  1668,  but 
in  1670  a  trade  was  opened  with  Formosa,  and 
a  treaty  concluded.  Ten  years  later,  a  factory 
was  established  at  Canton.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Manchoo  or  Tartar  dynasty, 
however  (1679),  a  hostile  policy,  caused, 
perhaps,  by  the  misconduct  of  the  Portuguese, 
was  adopted  towards  foreign  traders.  Trade, 
which  had  spread  to  sevei-al  ports,  was  con- 
fined to  Canton,  and  was  there  conducted 
with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  dishonesty  of  the 
Hong  merchants  and  the  extortions  of  the 
mandarins.  This  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs,  varied  by  quarrels  between  the 
East  India  Company,  the  French,  and 
Portuguese,  continued  down  to  1792,  when 
Lord  Macartney  was  sent  as  the  first  English 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Pekin,  but  he  was 
unable  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
tions on  trade,  and  Lord  Amherst,  who  was 
despatched  thither  in  1816,  was  dismissed  for 
refusing  to  perform  the  **  kowtow,"  or  prostra- 
tion, before  the  emperor.  In  1834,  when  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  expired, 
it  was  determined  to  send  out  a  trade  commis- 
sioner to  the  port  of  Canton.  Lord  Napier 
was  the  first,  but  he  soon  gave  way  beneath 
the  anxieties  of  his  position.  Soon  after- 
wards the  Chinese  authorities  began  to  pro- 
test against  the  introduction  of  opium  by 
English  traders,  an  import  forbidden  by  law. 
The  irritation  grew,  until,  in  1839,  the  Chinese 
authorities  insisted  on  the  confiscation  of  a 
large  quantity  of  the  drug,  which  they  burnt. 
Th^  proceeding  Captain  Elliott,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Trade,  seems  to  have  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  With  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet  from  India  in  the  following  year,  the  First 
Chinese  War  (April,  1839— March,  184 1 )  began. 
The  island  of  Chusan  was  promptly  taken,  and 
the  capital  threatened.  The  Chmese  there- 
upon sued  for  peace,  but  negotiations  were 
broken  off,  and  Hong  Kong  and  Amoy  fell, 
and  Nanking  was  menaced.  Thereupon 
hostilities  were  again  suspended,  and  in  1842 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  concluded  a  treaty  by 
which  the  Chinese  agreed  to  throw  open  five, 
additional  ports  to  European  trade  and  pay  an 
indemnity  of  some  four  and  a  half  millioDS 
sterling,  together  with  a  million  and  a  quarter 
as  compensation  for  the  destroyed  opium, 
which  sum  the  English  merchants  declared  to 


be  below  their  loss.  The  relations  between 
England  and  China  continued  to  be  fairly 
pacific  until  1856,  when  the  seizure  of  the 
lorcha  (or  cutter),  Arrow ^  by  the  Chinese 
authorities,  on  the  charge  of  piracy,  was  the 
cause  of  the  Second  Chinese  War  (Oct., 
1855— May,  1858).  The  vessel  was  un- 
doubtedly of  a  suspicious  character,  but 
she  had  obtained  a  British  registration,  and 
in  consequence  Sir  John  Bowring  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  captured  men,  which  was 
done,  but  all  apology  was  refused  by  Yeh,  the 
governor  of  Canton.  Thereupon  the  town 
was  bombarded  and  taken  by  the  English,  the 
Taku  forts  fell  in  1858,  and  the  English  com- 
missioner,  Lord  Elgin,  concluded  a  treaty  at 
Tientsin  by  which  transit-dues  were  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  an  indemnity  of  four 
millions  agreed  upon.  In  1859,  however,  the 
English  minister,  Sir  F.  Bruce,  was  fired 
upon  from  the  Taku  forts  while  sailing  up 
the  river  to  carry  out  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  at  Peking.  Lord  Elgin  was  promptly 
sent  out,  together  with  a  force  under  Sir 
Hope  Grant,  who  was  assisted  by  the  French. 
The  Taku  forts  fell,  and  the  emperor,  in 
order  to  save  Peking,  agreed  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  Shortly  af  terwarda 
Major  Charles  Gordon  entered  the  Chinese 
service,  and  aided  the  government  in  crushing 
the  Tai-ping  rebels.  Once  more  (1876)  the 
relations  with  England  became  strained, 
partly  owing  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Margary 
on  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  partly  to  the 
refusal  of  the  government  to  publish  the 
treaties  by  which  the  British  were  empowered 
to  establish  a  trade  route  from  China  to 
Burmafa.  At  one  time  war  seemed  imminent, 
but  it  was  averted  by  the  firmness  and  tact 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  who,  in  the  following 
year,  by  the  Chefoo  Convent ion^  established 
the  rights  of  foreigners  to  travel  and  protec- 
tion. The  question  of  the  opium  traffic— to 
the  importation  of  which  the  authorities  are 
opposed,  though  the  plant  is  cultivated  to  a 
large  extent  in  'the  interior  of  the  country — 
still  remained  unsettled. 

Sir  John  Davis,  China;  Prof.  Do>ii«la8,  Ckima  ; 
L.  Oliphant,  NarraXxve  of  Lord  Elgin's  Jfiw'on  to 
CMma;  MacCarthy,  flutory  9f  our  own  Timm; 
iinnuol  RsqisUt,  1875—76.  rj^^  q^  g  t 

CHlivalry.  This  word,  which  variously 
meant  "horsemanship,"  "knighthood,"  "a 
fully-armed  array  of  horsemen  or  knights,** 
"  the  knightly  ideal  of  conduct,"  and  other 
things  akin  to'these,  in  its  widest  application 
embraced  the  whole  brotherhood  of  trained, 
approved,  and  dedicated  men  of  the  sword, 
who  had  undertaken  with  elaborate  and 
solemn  ceremony  to  do  their  fighting  in  a 
peculiar  spirit,  on  principles  and  with  aims 
of  a  special  character,  as  well  as  the  whole 
body  of  laws  and  usages  that  these  select 
warriors  were  bound  to  observe.  Defined  bv 
a  friendly  historian,    it   was   "a  iratenuil 
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ciation,  or  isther  an  enthiuiastio  oompact 
be^ean  men  of  feeling  and  courage,  of 
delicacy  and  devotion,"  who  had  choeen  the 
profession  of  arms  and  fitted  themselTes  for 
it  by  a  long  and  severe  apprenticeship.  It 
was  an  institution  in  which  each  faithful 
member  was  animated  by  a  sentiment  of  oon- 
scioaa  dignity,  and  regulated  hia  life  in  con- 
formity with  a  code  of  military  ethics  that 
raised  a  naturally  demoralising  occupation 
into  a  chastening  discipline  and  ennobling 
pursuit.  It  owed  to  feudalism  the  conditions 
which  enabled  it  to  play  its  part ;  but  it  was 
no  essentud  feature  or  direct  offspring  of 
feudalism ;  it  was  rather  a  corrective  of  the 
ferocity  and  injustice  that  make  the  chief 
reproach  of  feudal  institutions. 

The  times  of  its  beginning  and  ending,  and 
its  origin,  are  still  controverted  points  among 
historians.  But  we  cannot  be  fax  astray  in 
limiting  its  flourishing  period  as  an  efficient 
and  earnest  motive  and  rule  of  action  to  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  though  its 
spirit  and  forms  can  be  traced  much  earlier, 
and,  in  show  at  least,  are  perceptible  much 
later.  Mr.  Freeman  sees  the  dawn  of  English 
chivalry  in  William  RufuB*s  making  a  certain 
line  of  conduct  "a  point  of  honour;"  and 
the  French  wars  of  Edward  III.  display  the 
glitter  and  affectations,  the  serious  mockeries, 
that  outlived  the  decay  of  real  chivalry.  As 
to  its  origin,  some  find  it  in  the  Crusades, 
some  in  the  necessity  of  confronting  the 
evils  that  harassed  France  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  *'  a  consecration  of  the  arms  of 
the  strong ;  '*  and  some  in  the  slow  rise  to 
ascendency  of  certain  ideas  and  customs — 
one  or  two  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  Oermania 
— amid  the  anarchy  that  followed  the  death  of 
Charlemagne.  This  last  seems  the  safest 
ocmelusion:  the  ceremonial  with  which  a 
young  German  warrior  assumed  arms;  the 
duty  of  serving  on  horseback  laid  on  certain 
landholders  in  later  times ;  and  the  personal 
attachment  to  a  superior  obhgatonr  on  an 
aspirant  to  a  military  career,  needed  but  the 
H^low  of  religious  feeling  and  the  sense  of 
individtial  honour  as  the  master-motive  of 
action,  to  complete  the  chivalrous  character. 
For  the  grand  creation  and  central  figure 
of  chivalry  was  the  knight ;  and  it  is  the 
naion  in  him  of  religious  fervour  and  sense 
of  duty,  with  a  recognition  of  honourable 
obligation,  devotion  to  all  women  and  con- 
stancy to  one,  and  a  horror  of  doing  any- 
thing unworthy  of  a  true  knight,  that  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  chivaliic  idea.  Yet 
chivalry  owed  to  the  Crusades  its  summons 
into  energetic  life;  in  Milman's  words,  <*all 
the  noble  sentiments  which,  blended  together, 
axe  chivalry — the  high  sense  of  honour,  the 
^^iti^m  of  danger,  the  love  of  adventure, 
eompassion  for  0ie  weak  or  the  oppressed, 
generosity,  self-sacrifice,  self-devotion  for 
otibers— found  in  the  Crusades  their  animat- 
ilig  principle,  perpetual  occasion   for  their 


amplest  exerdse,  their  perfection,  and  con- 
summation.'* As  the  umt  of  chivalry  was  the 
knight,  or  chevalier,  care  was  therefore  taken 
to  make  and  keep  knighthood  select.  In  most 
places,  though  not  in  all,  gentle  birth  was  a 
necessary  qualification ;  from  his  seventh  to 
his  fourteenth  vear  the  aspirant  must  serve  in 
some  noble  or  knightly  household  as  page  or 
varlet;  he  had  then  to  choose,  from  among 
the  well-bom  ladies  of  the  society  he  lived 
in,  some  one  as  a  special  object  of  loyal 
devotion,  and  was  allowed  to  receive  at  the 
altar  from  the  hands  of  the  prieet  the  con- 
secrated sword  that  proved  him  an  esquire. 
His  manifold  duties  as  an  esquire  had  as 
their  general  drift  to  make  him  perfect  in 
the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  a  knightly 
character.  Having  "borne  him  well"  in 
his  long  and  trying  noviciate,  he  was 
"  ordained  *'  a  knight  with  a  most  impressive 
ritual.  After  being  bathed,  and  clothed  in. 
symbolic  garments,  he  fasted  for  twenty-fo,ur 
hours,  watched  the  arms  he  was  to  wear  for 
a  whole  night  in  a  church,  confessed,  com- 
municated, had  the  sword  that  hung  from  his 
neck  blessed  by  the  priest,  was  armed  by 
ladies  or  knights,  and  from  one  of  the  lattOT 
received  the  aeeolade.  His  most  imperative 
obligations,  taken  on  oath,  were:  io  serve 
Grod  and  his  prince ;  to  uphold  the  weak ;  to 
be  true  to  his  word  ;  to  despise  gain;  to  love 
honour ;  to  persist  to  the  end  in  any  adven- 
ture he  undertook;  to  reverence  purity  in 
women;  to  bo  faithful,  courteous,  and  humble ; 
and  to  protect  maidens  from  danger  and 
insult. 

Chivalry  had  its  absurd  side :  in  its  name 
men  now  and  then  played  very  fantastic 
tricks.  Single  combats,  tournaments,  jousts, 
the  splendid  frivolities  dear  to  an  age  of 
empty  show,  wero  its  outcome.  But  its 
nobler  gifts  to  mankind  far  outweigh  these ; 
from  it  sprang  the  Knights  Hospitaller 
and  the  Teutonic  Order,  which,  along  with 
not  a  little  that  is  questionable,  certainlv 
boro  excellent  fruit.  Above  all,  it  set  a  curb 
on  the  passions  of  men,  and  thus  softened 
the  horrors  of  war;  held  up  before  them  an 
elevating  ideal;  made  active  the  virtues  of 
loyalty,  courtesy,  respect  for  women,  valour, 
justice,  and  veracity.  Its  chief  bequest  to 
mankind  was  the  "  chastity  of  honour  which 
felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,"  which  still  lives. 
It  is  significant,  too,  that  the  clearest  English 
eye  of  the  fourteenth  century  saw  in  the 
koiight  "  who  lovede  chivalrie  *' 

"  Tronthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  cortesie.'* 

Hallam,  JfiddU  Agn.  cap.  ix.,  p.  ii. ;  Milman, 
LcUtn  ChrMtiantty,  book  vli.,  cap.  ri..  Freeman, 
ISoman  Con^vmt,  voL  v..  481—8  :  lAicroiz,  Fm 
ir«Ulair»«t  fi<lt«M«Mau  Moym  Ag* ;  Quisot,  Hit- 
Unf  d»  ia  CivUtMtion,  6th  iectnre  of  last  ooorae. 

[J.  R.1 

ChivabnTf  '^^^  Cottrt  op,  was  held  before 
the  Constable  and  the  Marshal  of  England 
for  the  trial  of  military  offences,  and  for  the 
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decision  of  questions  relating  to  coat  armouTi 
personal  honour,  and  the  like.  By  13  Rich. 
IL ,  cap.  2,  it  is  declared  that  this  court  has 
cognizance  over  all  matters  of  this  kind, 
except  such  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
common  law.  The  court  has  long  ceased  to 
be  held  ;  the  last  instance  of  its  sitting  being 
in  1737. 

Chnnda  Sahib  (c^*  ^752)  married  the 
daughter  of  Dost  Ali,  aepiity  of  the  Oarnatic, 
and  became  chief  minister.  He  was  made  use 
of  by  Dupleix  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Arcot  against  the  English  candidate,  Mahomed 
Ali.  In  alliance  with  Mozuffer  Jung,  the 
French  candidate  to  the  throne  of  Hyderabad 
on  the  death  of  the  Nizam-ool-Moolk  (1748), 
he  overran  the  Camatic,  and  obtained  inves- 
titure from  Dupleix  and  Mozuffer  Jung, 
dive's  defence  of  A  root  and  the  death  of 
Mozuffer  broke  the  confederacy ;  and  Chunda 
Sahib  suiTondered  to  Monackjee,  the  Tan- 
iorine  general,  who  was  in  alliance  with 
Mahomed  Ali  and  the  English.  The  general 
took  a  solemn  oath  to  convey  him  to  a 
French  settlement,  but  immediately  after- 
wards caused  him  to  be  assassinated  at  the 
instigation  of  Mahomed  Ali. 

Clmrcli  of  England.  Christianity 
came  to  Britain  in  the  wake  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  ^and  the  British  Church  was  so 
far  organised  that  it  sent  three  bishops  to  the 
Counol  of  Aries  in  314.  [Church,  The 
Celtic,  jl  The  English  invaders  were  heathens, 
and  British  Chriatianity  was  swept  westward 
before  them.  The  conversion  of  the  English 
was  effected  by  missionaries  from  Rome  in  the 
south,  and  missionaries  from  lona  in  the  north. 
As  the  ritual  of  these  two  sets  of  missionaries 
differed  in  some  points,  different  usages  were 
found  to  be  productive  of  confusion,  till  at 
the  Synod  of  Whitby  (664)  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom  adopted  the  Roman  use ;  and  from 
that  time  England  obtained  ecclesiastical 
unity  as  a  daughter  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  work  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  was 
begun  by  Archbishop  Theodore  in  668,  and 
the  example  of  unity  given  by  the  Church 
was  one  of  the  chief  influences  to  produce 
unity  in  the  State.  Church  and  State  worked 
harmoniously  together,  and  there  were  no 
questions  to  bring  them  into  collision.  The 
bishop  sat  by  the  side  of  the  ealdorman  in  the 
shire  court,  and  ecclesiastical  causes  were 
decided  in  the  same  way  as  others.  The 
period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  coincided 
with  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  reforms 
wrought  by  Hildebrand  on  the  Continent; 
and  the  influence  of  his  ideas  is  apparent  in 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  William  I. 
Ecclesiastical  courts  were  established  for 
ecclesiastical  causes,  which  were  to  be  tried 
by  canonical,  not  by  cuatomary,  law.  This 
change  was  considered  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  a  uniform  system  of  law,  to  introduce 
more  regular  discipline  into  the  Church ;  but 


it  brought  with  it  a  vexatious  extension  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  led  to  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
papal  court,  which  ultimately  proved  ruinous 
to  the  authority  and  independence  of  bishops. 
But  while  making  this  change,  William  I. 
was  careful  to  protect  himself  from  papal 
interference  by  laying  down  three  rules : — 
(1)  That  the  !Pope  of  Rome  should  not  be 
recognised  as  apostolic,  except  at  the  king's 
command,  and  that  letters  for  the  Pope  be 
first  shown  to  the  king.  (2)  That  the 
resolutions  of  ecclesiastical  synods  should 
have  no  legal  force  till  sanctioned  by  the 
king.  (3)  That  bo  baron  or  royal  servant 
be  excommunicated,  except  by  the  king's 
consent.  These  reg^ilations  of  William  I. 
show  a  feeling  of  distrust  about  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State  which  was  speedily 
realised.  Under  Henry  I.,  Archbishop  An- 
selm  raised  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of 
lay  investiture  to  a  spiritual  office.  The 
tenure  of  clerical  lands  was,  by  the  growth  of 
the  royal  power,  assimilated  to  that  of  lay. 
The  nomination  of  bishops,  and  their  investi- 
ture with  the  emblems  of  their  spiritual 
dignity,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  Hildebrand  strove  to  check  the  sow- 
ing secularisation  of  the  Church ;  but  the  State 
answered,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  it 
could  not  allow  of  the  existence  of  powerful 
land-holders  who  did  not  recognise  the  king  as 
their  lord.  In  England  a  compromise  was  at 
length  made  between  Henry  I.  and  the  Pope. 
The  king  agreed  that  chapters  should  elect 
their  bishops,  but  the  election  was  to  be  made 
in  the  King's  Court;  he  gave  up  the  in- 
vestiture with  ring  and  crosier,  but  the 
bishops  were  to  do  homage  for  their  tem- 
porahties.  The  crown  retained  the  real 
appointment  of  bishops,  and  the  rights  of 
suzerainty  over  them,  but  abandoned  its 
encroachments  upon  their  spiritual  dignity. 
Anselm  showed  thut  the  Church  was  the  only 
power  which  could  withstand  the  tyranny  of 
the  crown.  In  like  manner,  Becket  resisted 
Henry  II.;  and  Bishop  Hugh,  of  Lincoln, 
offered  a  constitutional  resistance  to  the 
demands  for  money  made  in  the  name  of 
Richard  I.  During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  the  Church  fought  the  battle  of  the 
people,  while  it  defenikKl  its  own  rights 
against  the  threatening  power  of  the  king.  . 
But  though  the  Church  succeeded  in  a 
measure  in  holding  its  own  against  the  king, 
it  was  less  successful  against  the  Pope.  The 
Pope,  as  judge'  in  all  disputed  cases,  gained 
considecable  power  over  episcopal  elections, 
where  disputes  were  frequent.  In  1204  Pope 
Innocent  III.  rejected  the  contending  candi-  * 
dates  for  the  see  of  Canterbury,  proiKised 
Stephen  Langton,  and  confirmed  his  informal 
election  without  the  king's  consent.  Gradu- 
ally, the  king  and  the  rope  came  to  a  sort 
of  tacit  understanding  that  they  would  share 
between  them  the  appointment  to  bishoprioai 
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and  the  result  was  that  the  powers  of  the 
chapters  became  more  and  more  shadowy,  till 
they  practically  died  away.  Papal  provisions 
and  reservations  over-rode  the  rights  of 
patrons,  and  though  the  Statute  of  Frovitor* 
(1350,  1364,  1390)  was  enacted  and  .re- 
enacted  to  ciieck  this  abuse,  the  Pope  and 
the  king  found  their  interests  to  coincide  in 
keeping  a  tolerably  close  partnership  in  the 
disposition  of  patronage.  Yet  the  Statute 
of  rrtBtnunire  (16  Rich.  II.,  c.  5,  1393),  which 
K>rbade  the  prosecution  of  suits  in  foreign 
courts,  gave  the  king  a  powerful  weapon 
against  the  Pope,  and  was  resented  as  an 
infringement  of  the  papal  supremacy.  Papal 
taxation  weighed  heavily  on  the  clergy,  and 
the  attempt  made  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  to 
exempt  them  from  national  taxation  was 
powerless  before  the  resolute  character  of 
Edward  I.    [Papacy.] 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  results  of 
the  on^anisation  of  the  Constitution  by 
Edward  I.,  and  the  steady  growth  of  royid 
and  papal  interference  with  tiie  appointment 
and  powers  of  the  bishops,  gradually  di- 
minished the  political  influence  of  the  Church, 
and  its  spiritual  activity  declined.  The 
teaching  of  Wiclif  marked  dissatisfaction 
against  the.  Papacy,  social  discontent,  and, 
in  a  minor  degree,  desire  for  doctrinal 
change.  The  social  side  of  the  Lollard 
movement  was  the  most  largely  developed, 
and  it  was  this  especially  that  led  to  legis- 
lation against  heresy.  In  1401  was  passed 
the  statute  De  Haretieo  Comburendo  (2  Hen. 
IV.,  c.  15,  1401).  The  Church  lost  its  hold 
upon  the  people,  and  became  more  and  more 
dependent  on  the  Pope  and  the  king.  There 
was  an  acknowledgment  of  abuses  on  all 
sides,  but  there  was  no  power  to  work  a 
reformation.  The  machinery  of  the  Church 
had  been  ruined  by  papal  interference. 
Kaform  was  possible  onl^  at  Borne ;  but  the 
Popes  shewed  no  inclination  to  undertake  it. 
The  clergy  gradually  put  themselves  more 
and  more  under  the  royal  protection  as 
against  the  Pope,  till  Henry  VIII.,  freed 
from  any  power  of  the  baronage,  and  willing 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  commons,  found 
the  Church  reduced  to  obsequious  dependence 
on  the  crown.'  Henry  VIII.  quarrelled  with 
the  Papacy  about  one  of  the  few  points  in 
.which  Uie  papal  interference  with  legislation 
was  possible  without  the  king's  consent. 
At  length  he  put  forth  the  fulness  of  the 
royal  power.  By  suppressing  the  monasteries, 
he  deprived  the  Church  of'  a  third  of  its 
revenues.  He  severed  the  union  between 
the  English  and  the  Roman  Churches,  and 
compelled  the  reluctant  derey  to  recognise 
the  king  as  supreme  head  of  the  Churoh  in 
EnglancL  He  practically  deprived  the  Churoh 
•f  iegialative  power  by  requiring  the  royal 
licence  for  all  decrees  of  Convocation. 
Henry  VLLl.  broke  with  the  Papacy  be- 
ttuwe  the  Papacy  was  an  obstacle  in  the 


way  of  his  personal  gratification;  but  he 
aimed  at  a  roformation  of  ecclesiastical  prac- 
tice and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  to  the  needs  of  England  as  it  was. 
Still,  the  breach  with  Rome  would  have  been 
impossible  to  Henry  VIII.  if  there  had 
not  been  a  serious  breach  in  the  European 
obedience  to  the  Papacy.  New  theological 
opinions  wero  rapidly  spreading  in  Germany, 
and  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
scholars  in  England;  and  Henry  VIII.Vi 
wish  .to  confine  his  changes  to  mere  points  of 
ecclesiastical  organisation  was  impossible. 
Yet,  so  long  as  he  lived  he  held  the  balance 
between  the  old  and  the  new  learning,  and 
checked  the  progress  of  doctrinal  change. 
Under  Edward  VI.  the  reforming  party  came 
into  power,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer  moved 
forward  towards  the  German  Protestants.  The 
steps  in  his  advance  may  be  traced  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  formularies  of  the  English  Church. 
[Akticlbs.]  But  the  reforming  party  was  a 
minority  of  tbe  nation,  and  its  itipid  changes 
shocked  the  popular  mind ;  it  owed  its 
political  support  to  the  selfish  greed  of  a 
body  of  courtiers,  who  were  willing  to  use 
the  Reformation  as  a  means  of  enriching 
themselves.  Hence,  the  reaction  under  Mary 
was  greeted  with  delight;  but  it  was  too 
complete  to  be  permanent.  The  Catholicism 
of  Mary  was  anti-national,  and  the  successive 
failures  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  under 
Edward  VI.  and  3Iary  prepared  the  way  for 
the  religious  settlement  of  Elizabeth. 

EHzabeth  reverted  to  the  policy  of  her 
father,  and  strove  to  effect  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  now  hostile  parties  of  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  The  Catholics  held  to  the 
old  formularies;  the  more  advanced  Protes- 
tants, who  had  been  in  exile  during  Mary's 
reign,  had  adopted  the  logical  system  of 
theology  laid  down  by  Calvin,  and  aemanded 
that  nothing  should  be  adopted  but  what 
could  be  proved  by  Scripture  to  be  true. 
Elizabeth  favoured  the  opinion  of  the 
moderate  Reformers,  who  held  that  nothing 
should  be  discarded  but  what  could  be  shown 
from  Scripture  to  be  false.  The  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  was  revised,  and  two  statutes 
were  passed  in  1559  which  established  the 
legal  relations  between  Church  and  State. 
The  Act  of  Supremacy  required  all  beneficed 
ecclesiastics,  and  all  laymen  holding  office,  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  renounce  all 
foreign  jurisdiction.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
prohibited  the  use  by  any  minister  of  any 
liturgy  save  that  contained  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  imposed  a  fine  on  all  who  absented 
themselves  from  Church.  The  Liturgy^  and 
the  Articles,  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  were  devised  so  as  to  retain  much  of 
the  old  uses,  while  purging  them  of  much 
that  might  offend  the  Calvinistic  party. 
The  ideal  of  Elizabeth  was  comprehension 
uniformly  enforced.  It  was  impossible  that 
such  a  scheme  should  be  entirely  successful  i 
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yet  it  80  for  succeeded  that  the  national 
feeling  of  England  gathered  round  the 
Church,  which  embraced  the  large  majority 
of  the  people.  But  a  considerable  Catholic 
party  stood  aloof ;  and  the  excommunication 
of  Elizabeth  by  the  Pope  in  1570,  the  secret 
visits  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  Uie  plots  in 
favour  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  occasioned  a 
rigorous  persecution  of  the  Catholics.  Simi- 
larly, the  Calvinistic  party,  or  Puritans,  dis- 
liked many  practices  of  the  prescribed  ritual 
as  superstitious,  and  disregarded  them.  In 
1565,  Archbishop  Parker  issued  a  book  of  regu- 
lations^ known  as  the  "Advertisements"  (q.v.), 
^rhicKalKerWTdd't'^Q^ived  the  ro^aI>Huic^o&. 
He  attempted  to  enforce  regularity  in  the  con- 
duct of  services,  and  thereby  only  drove  the 
Calvinists  into  more  pronounced  opposition.  It 
is  true  that  their  spirit  was  narrow,  and  their 
opinions  tended  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  tyranny  of  an  ecclesiastical  democracy. 
Yet  the  persecution  of  Archbishop  Whitg^t 
was  injudicious  and  ineffective.  The  High 
Commission  Court,  to  which  was  entrusted 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  crown, 
grew  to  be  a  means  of  royal  tyranny. 

One  result  of  the  legislation  of  Elizabeth 
was  that  the  Church  became  definitely  sub- 
ordinate to  the  State ;  jurisdiction  and  legis- 
lation for  the  Church  could  only  be  exercised 
with  the  consent  of  the  crown,  and  the  rites 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  could  not  be 
altered  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
The  appointment  of  bishops  was  exercised 
by  the  crown,  and  Elizabeth  demanded  that 
they  should  be  crown  officials,  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  ecclesiastical  uniformity  which 
she  required.  They  became,  and  have  to  some 
extent  still  continued  to  be,  disciplinary  officers 
executing  the  law,  rather  than  Fathers  in  Qod 
to  their  clergy.  The  Elizabethan  bishops 
were  not  men  of  lofty  or  commanding 
character,  and  were  indecorously  dictated  to 
by  Elizabeth  and  her  Council.  On  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  there  were  loud  demands  for  con- 
cessions. But  James  I.  lectured  the  Puritan 
ministers  in  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
(1604),  and  agreed  to  a  few  insignificant 
alterations  in  the  Prayer  Book  which  recon- 
ciled no  one.  Archbishop  Bancroft  continued 
the  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  and  deprived 
many  Puritan  clergy  of  their  benefices.  The 
Puritan  party  became  more  and  more  identified 
with  the  party  of  constitutional  opposition 
to  the  crown ;  and  in  the  Church  itself  a 
party  began  to  arise  which  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  Episcopacy  as  a  divine  institution, 
and,  by  excluding  Presbyterians  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  seemed  to  draw  nearer  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  This  party  advocated 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  preached  the 
doctrine  of  passive  resistance.  Under  Arch- 
bishop Laud  it  attamed  to  great  influence, 
and  aided  Charles  I.  in  his  arbitrary  and 
unconstitutional  conduct.  The  result  was 
that  Puritanism  in  England  combiaed  with 


Presbyterianism  in  England,  Charles  I.  lost 
his  throne  and  his  life,  and  the  Church  of 
England  was  abolished.  But  rigid  Presby- 
terianism would  have  laid  a  heavier  yoke  on 
England  than  the  rigid  Anglicanism  of 
Laud.  Cromwell  gathered  round  him  the 
sects,  especially  the  Independents,  and  saved 
England  from  Presbyterianism  by  advocating 
the  liberty  of  each  congregation.  But  the 
Puritan  supremacy  was  intolerable  to  England, 
and  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  brought 
back  the  Church  of  England,  endeared  to  the 
people  as  a  bulwark  against  Puritanism. 
There  was  some  show  of  desire  to  meet  the 
scruples  of  the  Puritans,  and  a  Conference 
was  held  in  the  Savoy  Palace,  1661.  But 
Dr.  Sancroft,  who  presided,  was  of  an  un- 
yielding temper,  and  the  demands  of  the 
Puritans  were  unreasonable.  Both  parties 
separated  in  anger.  A  few  changes  were 
made  in  the  Prayer  Book — ^but  they  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  the  objections 
the  Puritans  had  to  it.  Then,  in  1662, 
was  passed  an  Act  of  Uniformity,  which 
required  all  beneficed  clergy  not  only  to  use 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  that  only,  but  also  to 
declare  "  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all 
and  everything  contained  and  prescribed  in 
it."  About  two  thousand  of  the  clergy  were 
ejected  from  their  benefices  for  refusing  to 
make  this  declaration.  Charles  II.  was 
willing  to  grant  indulgences  to  the  Puritans, 
that  he  might  also  grant  them  to  the  Catholics. 
Parliament  and  the  bishops  regarded  the 
maintenance  of  the  Established  Church  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  England  from  the 
dangers  of  complications  in  foreign  politics 
which  might  come  through  Catholicism  and 
the  dangers  of  the  tyranny  of  an  organised 
minority  in  domestic  affairs.  The  royal 
indulgence  was  opposed,  and  Acts  against 
Nonconformity  rapidly  succeeded  one  another; 
the  Corporation  Actf  the  Conventicle  Act,  the 
Five  Mile  Aet^  the  Teet  Aet,  and  the  Act  for 
disabling  Papists  from  sitting  in  either  House 
of  Parliament,  were  all  passed  between  1661 
and  1679. 

In  1 664  an  important  change  was  made  in 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State. 
Hitherto  the  clergy  had  taxed  themselves  in 
Convocation,  but  it  was  found  that  they  con- 
sequently were  taxed  more  heavily  than  the 
laity.  In  1664  it  was  quietly  agreed  that  the 
clergy  should  be  taxed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  laity — ^by  Parliament.  Though  Con- 
vocation had  lost  its  power  of  making  canons 
without  the  king's  consent,  it  still  could 
petition  for  redbrass  of  grievances  before 
granting  supplies.  Now  that  it  ceased  to 
grant  supplies,  its  proceedings  became  merely 
formal,  and  after  giving  occasion  to  a  theo* 
logical  controversy  in  1717,  it  was  not  again 
summoned  for  business  till  1861,  when  it  was 
revived.    [Oonvocatiok.] 

The  pohcy  of  Charles  II.  seemed  to  favour 
the  Catholics,  and  popular  suspicion  led  to  tt 
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peraeeatian  of  the  CathoUct  in  oonBequenoe 
of  the  faJae  evidence  of  a  pretended  Popish 
plot.     Notwithstanding  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  exclude  James  II.  from  the  thronCi  on  the 
ffround  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  the  general 
desire  of  England  for  a  settled  government 
led  men  to  accept  him  as  king.    But  James 
U.  strove  to  impose  by  his  prerogative  a 
toleration  which  would  enable  him  to  put 
Catholics  in  all  the  important  offices  of  state. 
He  ordered  a  general  declaration  of  liberty 
of    conscience    suspending   all    penal    laws 
about  religion,  to  be  read  in  all  the  churchea. 
Seven  bii&ops,  headed  by  Archbishop  San- 
croft,  petitioncxi  the  king  to  recall  this  step. 
They  were  oonmiitted  to  the  Tower,  and  were 
brought  to  trial  for  uttering  a  libsl  against 
the  king,  and  their  acquittal  was  a  sign  of 
the  pubUo    opinion    against  James,   which 
led  to    the  Evolution.     The   accession  of 
William  III.  and  Mary  was  largelv  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Dissenters  pref eirea  to  wait 
for  toleration  from  the  Church  rather  than 
to  accept  it  unconstitutionally  from  the  king. 
In  1689  a  Toleration  Act  was  passed,  which 
granted  some  relief  to  the  Dissenters,  but 
none  to  the  Catholics.     Moreover,  the  Revo- 
Itttion  overturned  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  which  had  been  a  tenet  of 
Anglicanism ;  and  Archbishop  Sancroft,  with 
three  hundred  othen,  resigned  their  offices 
rather  than  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William.    The  sect  of  the  Non-jurors  soon 
died    away,   and    Anglicanism    was    strong 
enough  to  resist  the  changes  which  William 
III.,    in    Uie   interests   of   comprehension, 
wished  to  introduce  into  its  system.    Anne 
showed  herself  favourable  to  the  Church,  and 
in  1704  formed  the  fund  which  is  known  as 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  by  giving  up  for  the 
augmentation  of  small  b^efioes  certain  eccle- 
siastical dues  which  the  English  crown  had 
inherited  as  the  heir  of  the  papal  claims. 
The  old  High  Church  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  was  revived  in  a  modified  form, 
and  the  impeachment  of  an  obscure  divine, 
Dr.   Sacheverell,  for  a  sermon    embodying 
this  view,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  fall 
of  the  Whig  ministry.    The  toleration  given 
to  Dissenten  under  William  III.  was  dimin- 
ished by  the  Act  of  1711  against  occasional 
conformity,  and  the  Schism  Act  of    1714, 
which  required  all  teachers  to  have  a  licence 
from  a  bishop.     But  these  were  the  last  Acts 
which  savoured  of  exclusiveness.     With  the 
accession  of  George  II.  a  more  tolerant  spirit 
prevailed.    A  yearly  Act  of  Indemnity  began 
to  be  passed  in  1727  for  Dissenten  who  hold 
office  contrary  to  prohibitive  Acts.    From 
this  time  forward  tJiere  was  a  gradual  pro- 
gress in  practical  tolerance,  and  in  the  last 
thirty  yean  of  the  century  efforts  were  made, 
with  some  success,  to  repeal  the  disabling 
Acts.    The  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were 
not,  however,  repealed  till  1828,  and  in  1829 
■the  Catholic  Belief  Bill  became  law. 

HiaT.-9* 


Meanwhile,  religious  lethargy  had  invaded 
the  Church  and  Nonconformists  alike.    This 
was  broken  by  the  efforts  of  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitfield,  and  their  movement  to  ChristianiBe 
the  masses  met  with  great  success.     It  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Church  with  coldness 
that  deepened   into    dislike,    and  Wesley's 
followen  formed  themselves  into  a  sect  known 
by  the  name  of  Methodists.    This  movement 
largely  swelled  the  ranks  of  Nonconformity, 
but  also  awakened  the  zeal  of  the  Churdfi. 
Still,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  Church  was  violently  assailed  by  Noncon- 
formists ;  ecclesiastical  abuses  were  remorse- 
lessly exposed,  and  claims  resting  solely  on  the 
fact  that  they  were  "  by  law  established"  were 
seen  by  their  champions  to  be  untenable.    The 
wave  of  Liberalism  that  carried  the  Reform 
BiU  was  seen  to  be  dangerously  threatening 
the  Church  itself.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
present  century,  the  most  active  party  in  the 
Church  were    the  revived  Puritans,  under 
Simeon  and  MelvilL     A  movement  which 
had  its  seat  at  Oxford,  and  was  begun  by 
Newman,  Keble,  Pusey,  and  Hurrell  Froude, 
revived  the  old  High  Church  party.     In  a 
flow  of  tracts  and  pamphlets,  the  leaders  of 
this  movement  laboured  to  restore  the  dog- 
matic basis  of  the  Church.    Their  proposi- 
tions awakened  considerable   alaim,  wnich 
increased  when  some  of  the  leading  minds, 
notably    Newman    and    Ward,    joined    the 
Church  of  Rome.     Theological  activity  again 
awakened,  and  questions  as  to  the  limits  of 
comprehension  allowed  by  the  formularies  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  its  clergy  were 
raised  with  much  frequency.     When  these 
questions  had  slightly  subsided,  another  of 
equal  importance  emerged — ^the  question  of 
the  limits  allowed  to  the  clergy  in  criticising 
the   Scriptures,    and   of   individual   opinion 
as  to  their  interpretation.    The  result  of  this 
revival  of  theological  interests  was  to  bring 
forward  many  points    for    settlement.     In 
early  times  appeals  in  cases  of  dispute  were 
decided  by  the  Pope ;  after  the  Reformation 
they  were  decided  by  the  king  in  council,  and 
a  Court  of  Delegates  was  appointed  when 
occasion  required.      In  1832  this  Court  of 
Delegates  was  abolished,  and   ecclesiastical 
appeals  were  transferred   to    the   appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  king  in  council.     In  the 
first  heat  of  party  feeling,  the  composition  of 
this  court  was  not  much  regarded ;  but  more 
recently  this  question  has  become  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in    the    relations    between 
Church  and  State.     Another  consequence  of 
theological  differences  was  to  show  that  the 
Church  was  powerless  to  influence  the  election 
of  bishops  by  the  crown.    In  1847  objections 
were  made  on  theological   grounds  to  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of 
Hereford;  but  it  was  found  that  there  was 
no  legal  means  of  having  these  objections 
brought  to  trial.     In  1861  the  meetings  of 
Convooation  were  revived,  and  though  tha 
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oonBtitution  of  that  body  is  not  entirely- 
representative  of  the  clergy,  it  gives  expres- 
sion to  many  of  their  grievances.  By  its 
agency  a  revision  of  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  undertaken.  The  Church  has 
become  in  the  present  century*  more  vigorous, 
and  more  highly  organised,  and  has  recognised 
within  its  body  considerable  variations 
of  theological  opinion.  On  the  other  hand, 
Nonconformista  have  been  freed  from  all  dis- 
abilities and  from  all  legal  obligations  towards 
the  Church.  An  Act  passed  in  1868  abolished 
compulsory  Church  rates  for  the  maintenance 
of  parish  churches,  and  the  Burials  Act  of 
1880  permitted  Nonconformists  to  bury  their 
dead  in  the  parish  churchyards  with  their 
own  rites  and  ceremonies.  In  Ireland,  the 
Established  Church,  being  a  mark  of  English 
ascendency,  had  never  commended  itself  to 
the  Irish  people,  who  remained  Catholics. 
It  was  felt  to  be  a  grievance  that  the  Church 
of  the  minority  should  be  upheld  by  the 
State,  and  in  1869  the  Irish  Church  was 
disestablished  and  partially  disendowed. 

The  relations  between  Church  and  State 
are  closer  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  Church,  after  the  Reformation, 
drew  up  its  own  services  and  formularies,  and 
is  recognised  by  the  State  on  that  basis.  It 
cannot  alter  its  services  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  State,  and  the  interpretation  of 
its  formularies  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State,  while  the  appointment  of  its  bishops  is 
likewise  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 

Bede,  Hx$toria  Eeclenastica ;  Bright,  Barliy 
Engliah  Church  Hitiory  ;  Fuller,  Church  History 
of  Britain;  Collier,  Ecelenastical  Higtory  &F 
Great  Britain;  Blunt,  B^/oi-mation  of  the  Church 
qf  England  ;  Short,  tLitiorv  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Bevciuiion  ;  Perry,  Hi»lor)i  of  the 
Church  of  JEn^land  from  t\e  Death  of  ElizoMth ; 
Molesworth,  History  of  the  Church  o)  England 
fromieeo.  [M.  C.) 

ClmrohfTHB  Early  Celtic  Two  sharply- 
contrasted  periods  are  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  early  Church  history  of  Celtic  Britain. 
So  long  as  the  Romans  ruled  in  South 
Britain,  the  Christianity  which  gradually 
permeated  from  Gkiul  into  the  island  was 
weak,  mainly  confined  to  the  Roman  settle- 
ments, and  affected  very  little  the  native 
population.  The  efforts  made  by  Kinian, 
Palladius,  and  Patrick  at  the  conversion  of 
the  Celts  outside  the  province  had  very  little 
result ;  but  a  very  remarkable  ecclesiastical 
revolution  seems  to  have  doselv  followed  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions.  A  wave 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  excited  perhaps  by 
reaction  from  the  Saxon  conquerors,  ran 
through  the  whole  Celtic  portion  of  the 
island.  The  first  impulse  came,  as  before, 
from  Gaul.  Gallic  churchmen,  like  Germanus 
of  Auxerre,  re-kindled  the  dying  embers  of 
Christianity  in  Britain,  and  led  &e  orthodox 
alike  against  Pelagian  heretic  and  Saxon  or 
Pictish  heathen.  Monasticism,  brought  by 
St.  Athanasius  from  the  East,  found  in  St 


Martin  of  Tours  its  greatest  Western  ex- 
ponent. From  St.  Martin's  great  Abbey  of 
Marmoutier  the  monastic  current  flowed 
through  Britanny  into  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
and  thence  into  Ireland,  where  it  developed 
itself  to  its  extreme  limits,  and  to  Scotland, 
to  which  the  monastic  movement  first  gave 
Christianity.  But  the  Saxon  Conquest  cut 
off  all  communication  between  the  Celts  of 
Western  Britain  and  the  Continent.  Separated 
from  civilisation  by  a  wedge  of  heathenism, 
the  Celtic  Church  gradually  aoquired  a 
character  of  its  own  that  marks  it  off  sharply 
from  the  Churches  of  the  Continent.  When, 
in  the  seventh  century,  the  conversion  of  the 
English  again  renewed  interoourse  between 
the  Celtic  Christians  and  the  Western  world, 
the  differences  between  the  Celtic  Charches 
and  the  Catholic  Christians  had  become  so 
great  tiiat  intercommunion  was  regarded  as 
impossible,  and  a  struggle  for  mastery 
between  the  two  Churches  set  in  that  ter- 
minated only  witii  the  defeat  of  the  Celts.  It 
was  not  that  the  Celtic  Christians  were  in  any 
formal  sense  heretics.  The  only  points  that 
could  be  alleged  against  them  were  their 
habit  of  celebrating  Easter  according  to  an 
erroneous  cycle,  which  the  better-instructed 
Romish  Churoh  had  abandoned,  their  pecu- 
liar form  of  tonsure,  a  few  unimportant 
liturgical  differonces,  and  a  willingness  to 
respect  the  Roman  Church  as  the  caput  eeeien- 
arumf  but  a  steadfast  refusal  to  yield  it  that 
canonical  obedience  which  the  Popes  had  now 
begun  to  claim.  But  though  the  formal 
differences  of  the  Celtic  and  Catholic  Churches 
were  thus  few — though  npt  on  that  account 
the  less  hotly  contested— the  difference  of 
organisation,  system,  and  spirit  between  the 
two  Churohes  was  of  the  last  importance. 
The  child  of  the  monastic  revivfd,  Celtic 
Christianity  had  become  through  and  through 
monastic.  Monasticism  had  in  many  places 
absorbed  diocesan  episcopacy.  Great  monas- 
teries had  grown  up  everywhere,  which  faith- 
fully reproduced  the  tribal  characteristics  of 
the  Celtic  State,  whose  abbots,  themselves 
often  of  royal  houses,  exercised  a  jurisdiction 
that  left  nothing  to  the  bishops  save  the  mere 
maintenance  of  the  apostolical  succession.  In 
the  g^reat  abbeys  of  Ireland,  and  still  more  at 
lona — ^the  great  foundation  of  Columba  (q.v.), 
which  was  the  source  of  the  Christianity  of 
Scotland  and  the  seat  of  a  jurisdiction 
wactically  episcopal  over  its  dependent 
Churohes  —  the  swarms  of  bishops  were, 
despite  their  higher  rank  in  the  Churoh  orders, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot,  who 
was  generally  a  mere  presbyter.  As  centres 
of  education,  of  Chnrch  worship,  of  spiritual 
life,  of  an  extreme  asceticism,  and  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction,  the  monasteries  enjoyed  a 
far-reaching  influence.  Their  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  tribe  enabled  them  to  permeate 
the  whole  life  of  the  nation  with  a  real,  if 
irregular^   spiritual  enthusiasm.    The  sixth 
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and  seventh  centuries  were  the  great  period 
of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  saints,  of  the  earliest 
Welsh  literature,  of  successful  resistance  to 
the  English,  to  whose  conquests  a  limit  was 
at  last  set.  Heathenism  was  driven  out  of 
Celtic  Britain.  When  Augustine  and  Pauli<> 
nns  failed,  Aidan  from  lona  succeeded.  At 
least  half  of  the  conversion  of  England  is  due 
to  the  Columban  monks.  On  the  Continent 
Celtic  missionaries  carried  their  own  usages 
and  planted  their  own  monasteries.  Columba 
founded  Luzeuil,  in  the  Yosges,  St.  Gall  the 
great  abbey  called  after  him  in  Upper  Swabia. 
In  G^ul,  Italy,  and  Germany  a  new  wave  of 
religious  enthusiasm  was  excited  by  the 
strange  missionaries  from  Britain.     [Abbot  ; 

MONABTICISM.] 

But  the  monastic  Church  of  Celtic  Britain, 
though  fertile  in  saints  and  missionaries,  had 
a  fatal  weakness  in  its  wont  of  definite 
organisation.  Even  in  Wales,  where  the 
functions  of  abbot  and  bishop  were  generally 
conjoined — the  founders  of  the  great  Welsh 
monasteries  were  also  founders  of  the  Welsh 
sees  (St.  David,  for  example) —the  work  of 
discipline  and  supervision  which  belonged  to 
the  Inshop  could  be  very  imperfectly  performed 
by  a  recluse  who  chose  the  remotest  solitudes 
for  his  abode.  Efficient  in  exciting  religious 
emotion,  the  Celtic  Church  failed  in  its  more 
regular  and  routine  duties.  The  monks  were 
better  missionaries  than  parish  priests.  A 
society  that  aimed  at  abjuring  the  world  could 
not  thoroughly  make  its  influence  felt  in  the 
world.  Shut  up  in  an  extreme  comer  of  the  uni* 
verse,  rigidly  opposed  to  all  external  influences, 
its  doom  was  sealed  when  the  triumph  of  Wil- 
fred at  Whitby  and  the  alliance  of  Oswy  of 
Northumbria  and  Theodore  of  Canterbury 
expelled  the  Celtic  customs  from  Britain. 
[Whitbt,  Synod  of.]  Henceforth  confined  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  island,  the  monastic 
Church  lost,  with  its  capacity  for  expansion, 
its  powers  of  vitality.  It  was  affected  by 
two  opposite  influences  from  without  and  from 
within.  The  triumph  of  the  Boman  party  in 
England  gave  the  secular  clergy  a  position 
side  by  side  with  the  Celtic  regulars.  The 
ascetic  impulse  which  had  established  the 
monasteries  continued  so  far  that  monasticism 
itself  was  no  sufficient  expression  of  the  severe 
spirit  of  renunciation  that  saw  in  the  life  of 
the  soUtary  anchorite  the  highest  expression 
of  spiritual  emotion.  Even  the  tribal  con- 
nection which  in  the  first  flow  of  the  move- 
ment had  done  so  much  service  to  the  monas- 
teries ultimately  proved  a  snare.  The  secular 
aspect  of  the  tribe  began  to  assert  itself,  and 
an  abbey  whose  head  was  an  hereditary  official 
soon  became  a  monastery  simplv  in  name. 
As  the  abbey  had  earlier  absorbed  the  tribe, 
io  tiie  tribe  now  absorbed  the  abbey. 

llius  assailed  from  within  and  without,  the 
monastic  Church  could  offer  no  efficient  oppo- 
sition to  the  strong  reaction  in  favour  of 
MMiiinanion  with  Western  Christendom,  even 


at  the  expense  of  a  loss  of  the  national  usages. 
In  634  the  Southern  Irish,  in  692  the  Northern 
Irish,  accepted  the  Roman  Easter.  On  the 
death  of  Adamnan  (704),  an  effort  to  introduce 
the  Roman  customs  into  lona  itself  led  to  a 
schism  in  that  monaster}'.  In  717  the 
Columban  monks  were  expelled  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  Picts.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  oentur}'  the  Welsh  gave  up  the  Celtic 
Easter.  Formal  schism  was  thus  ended,  but  it 
was  centuries  before  the  monastic  peculiarities 
of  the  Celtic  Churches  entirely  disappeared. 
The  Danish  invasions,  the  English  overlord- 
ships,  both  had  their  effect,  yet  it  was  not 
until  the  days  of  Matilda,  wife  of  l^Ialcolm 
Canmore,  that  complete  diocesan  et>iscopacy 
and  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  were  imposed  on 
the  Scots,  and  the  Culdees  (q.v.)  reduced  to  the 
position  of  canons  regular.  In  the  same  way 
the  Norman  kings  reorganised  the  Church  of 
Ireland  on  a  territorial,  instead  of  a  tribal, 
basis.  Wales,  where  the  Celtic  Church 
had  never  developed  so  far,  where  diocesan 
episcopacy  always  continued  in  a  way,  gradu- 
ally became  subject  to  Canterbury,  as  well  as 
to  the  English  kings.  The  Norman  Conquest 
imposed  on  the  Welsh  Church  a  foreign 
hierarchy,  that  completed  the  process  of  union. 
Centuries  earlier  the  Scottish  monks  on  the 
Continent  had  been  compelled  to  accept  the 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

The  true  history  of  the  old  Celtic  Church 
has  been  obscured  by  a  cloud  of  fable  and 
legend  which  has  seen  in  it  a  Protestant 
witness  against  the  errors  of  Rome,  and  a 
Presbyterian  polity  worthy  of  Calvin,  which 
has  regarded  its  characteristics  as  8U^vi^llls  of 
the  mystic  rites  of  Druidism,  and  which  has 
found  the  explanation  of  its  Easter  observance 
in  the  Quartodeciman  practice  of  the  Churches 
of  Asia. 

The  chief  materials  for  the  historv  of  the  Celtic 
Churdh  are  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs's  CouncHt 
and  in  Adamnan's  L^fe  of  Columba.  Dr.  Beeve's 
introduction  and  notoe  to  Adamnan,  and  Mr. 
Skene's  CeUie  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,may  be  mentioned 
as  leading  modem  authorities  for  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  In  the  Lives  of  the  Camhro-Britiah 
Saints,  amidst  much  that  u  wild  legend,  some- 
thing autheotio  may  be  gleaned.  Sees'  IFslsh 
Sain  w  is  an  ingenious  attempt  at  reconstructing 
one  aspect  of  early  Welsb  Church  history. 
Pryce's  Aneitnt  BritiBh  Church  is  a  useful  com- 
pendium of  that  portion  of  the  subject.  The 
essays  on  the  ChvrchM  of  th§  BrUith  Con/eiaion 
and  Th«  Scot*  on  the  Contintnt,  in  A.  W.  Uaddan's 
Bemains,  are  a  masterly  summary  of  the  whole 
question.  Hontalembert's  Jfonfcs  of  the  Weet 
gives  an  eloquent,  if  often  misleading,  picture  of 
the  monastic  aspect  of  the  Church. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

CIliixcIl  of  Zrelaiid.  [Irish  Church.] 

Clliirch  of  Sootlaild.  [Scotland, 
Church  of.] 

Clmroli  Sates*  or  rates  levied  (for  the 
maintaining  of  the  cnurch  and  church^'ard  in 
good  condition)  from  the  parishioners  and 
occupiers  of  land  within  a  jparish,  are  voted 
and  aweesed  by  a  majority  of  the  parishioners 
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aseembledina  vestry  meeting.  Church  rates  are 
of  very  ancient  origin ;  and  as  early  as  970, 
Archbishop  Elfric  ordained  that  Tithes  (q.v.) 
should  be  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which 
was  to  be  set  aside  for  the  repairinv  of  the 
church.  This  Church  rate,  at  first  voluntary, 
became  gradually  obligatory,  and  though  up  to 
1817  the  only  method  of  enforcing  payment  was 
through  the  action  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
it  was  in  that  year  enacted  that  the  payment 
might  be  enforced  by  the  county  justices. 
The  objection  of  the  Dissenters  to  pay  these 
rates  led  to  much  litigation  aa.  the  subject. 
Fre(|uent  bills  were  brought  in  for  their 
abohtion,  and  in  1858  a  bill  of  Sir  John 
Trelawney  actually  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
The  opposition  of  the  Dissenters  at  the  vestry 
meetings  was  frequently  so  strong  as  to 
prevent  the  levying  of  any  rate  at  all,  and 
"  in  1869,"  says  Sir  J.  Erskine  May,  ♦*  Church 
rates  had  been  refused  in  no  less  than  1,525 
parishes  or  districts."  The  question  was 
settled  in  1868  by  the  abolition  of  compulsory 
Church  rates  and  the  substitution  of  voluntary 
pavments. 

May,  Coiut  Hwt. ;  Lord  Campbell's  LttUr  on 
ih9  Law  0/  Church  BatM. 

Clrarelull,  Arabblla  {b.  1648,  d.  1730), 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
and  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  She 
became  the  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  York 
(afterwards  James  II.)  and  by  him  the  mother 
of  James  Fitz^Jamos,  Duke  of  Berwick,  and 
three  other  children.  She  subsequently 
married  Colonel  Charles  (Godfrey. 

Clmrcllill,    Admikal    George,    was   a 

?'Ounger  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
n  1693,  when  in  command  of  a  brigade,  he 
took  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Landen.  On  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  placed  on 
the  Admiralty  Board.  He  had  complete 
ascendency  over  the  head  of  the  Admixrdty, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  husband  of 
the  queen,  and  thwarted  the  councils  of 
Admiral  Rooke.  In  1707  he  was  vehemently 
attacked  by  the  Whigs  for  his  mismanage- 
ment ;  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  altogether 
neglected  to  counteract  a  junction  of  the 
French  fleets,  by  means  of  which  several 
men-of-war  acting  as  convoys  to  merchant 
ships  had  been  destroyed.  He  was  again 
attacked  by  Wharton,  with  a  view  to  injuring 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  His  reply  to  the 
Commission  of  Inqniry,  written  in  a  spirit  of 
cool  defiance,  served  to  exasperate  his  enemies 
still  more.  On  the  death  of  Prince  Greorge 
he  was  dismissed  from  office  (1709).  "  The 
mental  constitution  of  this  man,"  says  Mr. 
Wyon,  "  was  the  opposite  of  that  of  his 
illustrious  relative.  He  was  a  Tory  of  the 
extreme  school — virulent,  domineering,  and 
foolish." 

Coxe,  lAfe  of  Marlborough;   Wjron,  Rnqn  of 


dmrohwudMlS  are  parish  officers  who 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  after 
the  condition  of  the  parish  church,  of  provid- 
ing what  is  necessary  for  the  celebration  of 
the  sacrament  and  the  services,  of  summoning 
vestries,  aud  of  superintending  church  matters 
generally.  They  are  usually  two  in  number 
(though  occasionally  there  is  one  only),  and 
are  chosen  either  by  the  parson  and  the 
parishioners  jointly,  or  one  by  the  minister 
and  the  other  by  tiie  parishioners.  In  the 
Canons  of  1603  it  is  enacted  that  the  '^  church- 
wardens shall  be  chosen  yearly  in  Easter 
week  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  minister 
and  parishioners,  if  it  may  be,  but  if  they 
cannot  agree,  the  minister  shall  choose  one 
and  the  parishioners  the  other.'*  Practically, 
in  nearly  every  parish,  one  churchwarden  is 
chosen  by  the  mmister  and  the  other  by  the 
people. 

Buxas,  Ro6^  Law. 

Cinque  Forts,  The,  are  a  group  of 
seven  towns,  situated  in  Sussex  and  Kent, 
which  still  possess,  in  some  degree^  their 
old  and  peculiar  jurisdiction.  The  original 
members  of  the  group  were  Hastings,  Kom- 
ney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich,  to  which 
the  *'  ancient  towns  "  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye 
were  afterwards  added.  They  still  reta^ 
the  privilege  of  holding  two  courts — vis.,  the 
Court  of  Brotherhood  and  the  Court  of 
Guestling;  but  these  exercise  now  only  a 
very  small  part  Of  their  former  functions. 
The  Cinque  Ports  owe  their  existence  as  a 
corporate  body  to  the  fact  that  in  our  early 
history  there  was  no  standing  navy.  Hence, 
whenever  invasion  was  throatoned  or  con- 
templated, it  was  necessary  to  rely  mainly  on 
the  services  of  the  seaboard  towns,  although 
even  before  the  Conquest  the  inland  counties 
had,  under  Ethelred,  to  furnish  their  quota 
of  ships.  Dover  is  returned  in  Domesday  as 
owing  twenty  vessels  in  return  for  its  liberties, 
and  other  towns  of  the  later  group  had 
similar  duties.  But  as  yet  we  have  no  record 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  as  a  body  possessed  of 
special  privileges  in  return  for  definite 
duties.  By  the  beginning  of  Henry  III.'s 
reign,  however,  the  name  has  emerged.  It 
was  the  Cinque  Ports  that  contributed  largely 
to  the  defeat  of  Eustace  the  Monk  in  1217, 
and  four  years  later  we  find  the  same  body 
summoned  before  Hubert  de  Burgh  for  piracy 
against  the  men  of  Calais.  In  1242  Henry 
issued  orders  to  the  officers  of  this  corpora- 
tion to  prey  upon  French  merchants  and 
travellers — an  order  whose  terms  they  en- 
larged upon,  to  the  hurt  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  By  this  time,  then,  we  may 
consider  the  Cinque  Ports  to  be  a  recognised 
institution,  with  its  own  officers  and  warden, 
and  in  this  capacity  its  members  espoused  the 
cause  of  De  Montfort,  and  were  summoned 
to  send  "  barons  "  to  the  Parliament  of  1266. 
Local  historians  have  claimed  for  these  barons 
a  position  higher  than  that  of  the  Ixuroiigh 
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memben,  or  eyen  the  knights  of  the  ahire. 
It  is  not,  however,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
that  we  have  absolute  proof  that  the  Cinque 
Ports  possessed  a  charter.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  terms  of  Edward's  charter  speak 
definitely  of  certain  rights  possessed  by  this 
body  in  the  time  of  Uenrv  II.,  and  more 
vaguely  of  others  dating  bacJc  through  almost 
every  previous  reign  to  that  of  the  Confessor. 
And  we  may  consider  Edward  I.'s  charter, 
though  somewhat  enlarged  by  later  sove- 
reigns, as  a  fair  summary  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Cinque  Ports.  By  the  terms  of  this 
charter  the  Cinque  rorts  were  to  have 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  within  their 
limits;  exemption  nom  all  taxes,  aids,  and 
toUagee ;  the  right  of  assembling  in  their  own 
parliament  at  Shepway,  near  Hythe,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  by-laws ;  and  sevexal  other 
privileges,  including  the  right  of  regulating 
the  Yarmouth  fishery  and  fair.  In  return  for 
these  concessions,  they  were  to  furnish  the 
king  at  ctall  with  fifty-seven  ships  for  fifteen 
days  each  year,  and  there  is  at  least  one  in- 
stance where  they  had  to  victual  the  ships  sup- 
plied by  another  town  (London).  The  officer 
m  command  of  the  ships  furaished  by  the 
Cinque  Ports  was  called  the  Warden ;  and 
under  Edward  I.  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  acted  as  admiral  of  the  fleet  from  Dover 
to  Cornwall. 

The  Cinque  Ports  continued  to  be  the  main 
strength  of  our  navy  till  the  time  of  Henry 
YII.  In  the  reign  of  this  king  we  find 
signs  that  they  had  already  fallen,  or  were 
^UingTi  under  the  ordinary  taxation  of  the 
kingdom,  though  they  are  still  allowed  to 
deduct  £500  from  their  own  share  of  any 
tenth  or  fifteenth  levied  on  the  counties  of 
Sussex  and  Kent — a  privilege  which  Elizabeth 
confirmed  as  a  reward  for  their  services 
against  the  Armada.  The  Charters  of  the 
(Snque  Ports  were  surrendered  to  the  crown 
in  1686,  and  most  of  their  peculiar  privileges 
and  obligations  were  abolished  by  the  Beform 
Act  (1832),  and  Municipal  Corporations  Act 
(1835). 

Jeakes,  Charten  of  th#  Ctn^iM  Port§:  Qrtai 
and  Ancient  Charttr  of  the  CinoiM  Port* ;  Lyons, 
Buito^  of  Iknm,  [T.  A.  A.] 

Cmtra,  Thb  Convention  of  (Aug.  30, 
1808),  was  an  agreement  made  atthe  beginning 
of  the  Peninsular  War  between  the  French 
and  English  after  the  battle  of  Vimiero.  The 
conditions  would  have  been  much  more 
favourable  to  the  British  had  not  the  timid 
caution  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard  and  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  prevented  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
from  following  up  the  advantage  gained  in  the 
battle.  An  advance  was  cautiouslpr  begun 
towards  Lisbon;  and  almost  immediately  an 
envoy  was  sent  by  Junot  to  treat.  Terms 
were  drawn  up,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
English  admiral,  and  this  he  would  not  give. 
Ne^tiations  were  accordingly  beffun  afresh, 
while  the  English  advanc^  still  o^arer  to 


Lisbon.  Junot  on  his  side  threatened  to  fire 
the  public  buildings  of  Lisbon ;  and  the  threat 
had  the  effect  of  hastening  on  the  negotiations. 
Finally,  the  Convention  of  Cintra  was  signed 
at  Lisbon,  the  terms  being  that  the  French 
troops  should  evacuate  Portugal,  and  should 
be  transported  to  France  in  English  ships. 
After  some  trouble  it  was  also  decided  that 
the  Russian  fieet  in  the  Port  of  Tagus  should 

5SS  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
uch  indignation  was  felt  in  England  on  the 
news  of  the  convention,  although  four  months 
previously  it  would  have  been  hailed  with 
delight.  Burrard,  Dah-ymple,  and  Wellesley 
were  ordered  home  to  take  their  trial,  and  Sir 
John  Moore  was  appointed  to  the  command  in 
the  Peninsula. 

Napier,  FonxtMAar  War, 

•*  CiroTuiuipecta  Agatis  **  was  the 

title  of  a  writ  or  statute  issued  bv  Edward  I. 
in  1285,  defining  the  duties  of  tiie  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  and  fixing  the  boundaries  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdictions,  thus 
putting  a  stop  to  the  gradual  encroachment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  matters  of 
which  the  cognisance  belong^  to  the  crown. 
By  this  statute  breaches  of  morality,  such  as 
adultery  and  false  swearing;  are  assigned  to 
the  Courts  Christian,  together  with  questions 
of  tithes,  mortuaries,  or  battery  of  a  clerk. 

Cirencestar  is  situated  on  the  site  of  an 
important  Koman  military  station,  named 
Corinium.  It  was  captured  by  the  Danes  in 
878.  An  abbey  of  some  importance  was 
foimded  by  Henry  I.,  and  a  fine  church  built 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  town  was  held  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, and  captured  by  Prince  Rupert  in 
1642,  and  surrendered  again  to  the  Kound- 
heads,  in  1643. 

Guisa  (d.  620 P)  was  the  son  of  Ella 
(q.v.),  whom  he  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in 
517.  His  name  is  traced  in  Chichester  (Ciasa- 
ceaster)  and  possibly  in  Cissbury  Camp. 

CisierciaiUlp  The,  were  a  religious  order, 

an  off-shoot  of  Benedictines,  founded  in  1098 

at  Citeaux.   The  order  owed  much  to  its  second 

abbot,  Stephen  Harding,  an  Englishman,  who 

enjoined  especially  the  strictest  adherence  to 

the  austere  Benedictine  rule,  from  which  the 

Benedictines  themselves  had  long  departed. 

It  was  Stephen  Harding  also  who,  at  the 

chapter  of  tiie  order  in  1119,  established  the 

system  of  government  which  allowed  a  large 

amount  of  independence  to  each  abbey,  imder 

the  supervision  of  the  general  chapter  of  the 

order.     The  order  became  very  popular  aU 

over  Western  Europe,  and  in  no  country  more 

than  in    England.      They    first    settled    at 

Waverley,  in  Surrey,    in    1129,  and    from 

thenoe    spread    all    over   England.      Their 

houses  were   very  numerous,   especially    in 

Yorkshire.    [Monasticism.] 

J.  H.  Newman,  CiMtreinn  J8ainl«  n/ Sna.,  1844; 
AfotaUt  Ciattreimou,  4  vols ,  I«yaiis,  1648. 
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Ciudad  Bodrigo,  Tub  Sieob  of,  during 
the  Peninsular  War,  January,  1812,  was 
the  opening  operation  of  Wellington's 
campaign  of  1812.  The  fall  of  the  works 
was  hastened,  in  spite  of  many  natural 
and  artificial  obstticles,  on  account  of  the 
approach  of  Marmont  with  a  relieving  force. 
On  the  13th  the  Santa  Cruz  convent  was 
taken  ;  a  well-ox^nised  sally,  however,  de- 
layed the  bombardment;  but  on  the  evening 
of  the  14  th  it  was  begun,  and  in  the  confusion 
that  arose,  the  40th  Regiment  seized  the 
convent  in  the  suburbs  to  the  east  of  the 
town.  The  bombardment  was  kept  up  almost 
continuously,  till  on  the  18th  the  great 
breach  became  a  wide  gap.  On  the  19th, 
soon  after  seven  o'clock,  the  assault  was 
begun :  the  fausne-hraye  was  cleared  by  the 
stormers ;  but  the  French,  driven  back,  held 
their  ground  behind  the  retrenchment,  and 
wrought  great  havoc  among  the  British. 
Meanwhile,  the  attack  at  the  smaller  breach 
had  been  made  with  reckless  impetousity, 
which  carried  the  fauMC-braye ;  and  sweep- 
ing onward,  led  by  Major  Napier,  the  light 
division  dashed  into  the  narrow  opening,  and 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  broke  down  all 
resistance,  until  they  had  gained  a  foothold 
in  the  town.  Then  part  of  the  light  division, 
driving  all  before  them,  fell  upon  the  flank  of 
the  defenders  at  the  great  breach,  and  by 
their  overthrow  made  a  way  for  the  entrance 
of  the  storming  party ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
light  troops  cleared  the  streets  and  houses  in 
the  town.  The  town  very  soon  became  the 
scene  of  the  wildest  excesses  and  frenzied 
disorder.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  90  officers 
and  1,200  soldiers. 

Napier,  Pnttnaular  War ;  Clinton,  P«ni«i«ular 
TFor. 

Civil  Ust.  The,  is  a  sum  of  money 
granted  annually  by  Parliament  for  the 
support  of  the  royal  household,  and  the 
personal  expenses  and  bounty  of  the  sove- 
reign. It  originated  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  at  first  comprised 
the  payment  of  civil  offices,  and  pensions. 
Its  amount  was  fixed  at  £700,000  (£400,000 
being  derived  from  the  hereditary  revenues 
of  the  crown  and  £300,000  from  the  Excise 
duties).  This  continued  to  be  the  nominal 
sum — although  frequent  debts  were  incurred 
— until  the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  it  was 
increased  to  £800,000,  being  further  raised  in 
1777  to  £900,000  ;  this  sum,  however,  proved 
quite  inadequate  for  the  necessary  expenditure, 
and  debts  on  the  Civil  List  had  continually 
to  be  paid  throughout  the  whole  of  the  reign 
of  George  III. ;  and  it  was  found  advisable 
to  remove  from  the  list  many  charges,  such 
as  salaries  of  state  officers  and  the  Uke.  On 
the  accession  of  William  lY.  these  extraneous 
charges  were  further  reduced,  and  the  Civil 
List  fixed  at  £610,000,  a  sum  which  included 
a  pension-list  of  £75,000.  The  Civil  List 
paid  to  the  Queen  by  1  Vict.,  c.  2,  amounts 


to  £385,000,  and  is  exclusively  devoted  (with 
the  exception  of  £1,200  annually,  which 
may  be  granted  in  pensions)  to  the  pay- 
ment of  her  Majesty's  household  and  personal 
expenses. 

Maj,  Coiut.  Hiit. 

Civil  Wars.  [Bahonb'  Wak;  Bosbs, 
Wars  op  ;  Great  Rebellion.] 

Claim  of  Sight,  The,  passed  by  the 
Scottish  Estates  in  April,  1689,  declared 
that  James  VII.  had  forfeited  the  crown  for 
various  offences  committed  against  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom  and  the  privileges 
of  the  subjects,  and  that  no  Papist  could  ever 
in  the  future  rule  over  Scotland ;  it  further 
declared  the  necessity  of  frequent  BEu>lia- 
ments,  and  the  burdensome  nature  of  prelacy. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  statement  of  the  tetm 
on  which  the  Scottish  crown  was  offered 
to  William  of  Orange.  [Convention  of 
Estates.] 

Claimants  of  the  Scottish  Crown 

in  1291.  On  the  death  of  the  Maid  of 
Norway  (1290),  the  last  of  the  descendants  of 
Alexander  III.,  a  number  of  competitors  for 
the  Scottish  crown  appeared.  Chief  amongst 
them  were  JohnBaliol,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John 
de  Hastings,  the  descendants  of  three  sisters, 
daughters  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
Baliol  claimed  as  the  grandaon  of  the  eldest 
sister,  Bruce  as  the  son  of  the  aecond,  and 
Hastings,  as  the  9on  of  the  youngest  daughter, 
claimed  one^third  of  the  kingdom,  con- 
tending that  it  was  divisible  like  other  inheri- 
tances. This  disputed  succession  Edward  I. 
determined  to  settle,  and  accordingly  sum- 
moned a  conference  of  Scottish  and  English 
nobles  to  meet  at  Norham,  May,  1291.  It 
was  there  determined  to  accept  Edward's 
appointment  as  lord  paramount,  and  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  claimants.  Forty  were  named 
by  Baliol,  forty  by  Bruce,  and  twenty-four 
by  the  English  king.  In  June,  1292,  these 
commissioners,  after  much  deliberation,  re- 
ported in  favour  of  Baliol,  saying  that  "  By 
the  laws  and  usages  of  both  kingdoms,  in 
every  heritable  succession  the  more  remote 
in  one  degree  lineally  descended  from  the 
eldest  sister,  was  preferable  to  the  nearer  in 
degree  issuing  from  the  second  sister.'* 
Edward  accordingly  declared  John  Baliol 
king. 

Besides  these  three  chief,  there  were  ten 
minor,  competitors :  Nicholas  de  Soulis,  the 
gpiandson  of  Marjory,  natural  daughter  of 
Alexander  II.,  whom  he  declared  to  have 
been  legitimatised ;  Florence,  Earl  of  Holland, 
great  g^nindson  of  Ada,  daughter  of  Prince 
Henry,  and  sister  of  William  the  Lion; 
Robert  de  Pinkeny,  great  grandson  of  Mar- 
jory, daughter  of  Prince  Henry ;  William  de 
Ros  ;  Patrick,  Earl  of  March,  and  William  de 
Veea  and  Roger  de  Mandeville,  the  descen- 
dants of  illegitimate  daughters  of  William 
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the  Idon;  Patrick  Salythly,  son  of  an 
illegitimate  son  of  WUliam ;  John  Goniyn  of 
Badenoch,  who  claimed  as  the  descendant  of 
King  Donald  Bane;  and  Eric,  King  of 
Norway,  who  claimed  as  the  heir  of  his 
daughter,  the  Maid  of  Norway.  None  of 
these  claims  were  of  any  validity,  and  they 
were  not  pushed  to  an  open  trial. 

ClaiBUis  The  Cou&t  of,  was  established 
in  1662,  in  accordance  with  the  first  Act 
of  Settlement  to  examine  the  case  of  all 
dispossessed  Irish  proprietors.  It  decided  very 
largely  in  favour  oi  the  natives,  and  very 
soon  such  larg^  grants  were  made  to  the 
Duke  of  York  and  others,  that  it  became  im- 
possible to  provide  for  any  other  claimants; 
Thus,  after  it  had  heard  about  600  claims 
its  labours  came  to  an  end,  and  the  second 
Act  of  Settlement,  1665,  became  necessary. 

Clanrienrde,   TJlick   Burkb,   or    Db 

BuBOH,  iKT  Makquis  OF  (b.  1604  P  d,  1665), 
was  so  created  in  1645.  Though  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  continued  faithful  to  the  king 
all  through  the  Kebellion  of  1641  (q.v.). 
His  sympathies  were  largely  with  the 
insurgents,  but  he  refused  the  supreme  com- 
mand they  offered  him.  At  court,  in  1647, 
he  was  able  to  combine  his  loyalty  with  his 
attachment  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  began 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  affairs.  When, 
in  1649,  Ormonde  lert  the  country,  he  made 
Clanricarde  Lord  Deputy,  who  in  1650 
induced  the  Irish  to  reject  the  terms  offered 
them  by  Parliament.  He  continued  to  hold 
out  for  some  time  longer,  but .  was  finally 
compelled  to  surrender  to  Coote  on  the  usual 
terms  of  personal  freedom,  and  the  restoration 
of  part  of  his  estates.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin  as  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  the  mar- 
quisate  dying  with  him  as  he  had  no  issue. 
At  the  Restoration  all  his  estates  were  at 
once  restored  to  his  heirs.  His  Memoirs 
Ctmeeming  the  Affairs  of  Ireland  from  1640  to 
1653  were  published  in  1722. 

dare,  Gilbert  de.  Earl  of  Gloucbstek 
(d,  i295).    [Gloucester.] 

Clar6y  JoHK,  Earl  of.    [Pitzoibbovt.] 

ClBxe  Election  .(Julv,  1828)  was  the 

famous  contest  in  which  Daniel  O'Connell 
was,  after  five  days'  polling,  returned 
against  Mr.  Yesey  Fitzgerald,  a  supporter  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  but  a  Protestant, 
who  was  seeking  re-election  on  becoming 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  0*Connell 
was  the  first  CathoUc  returned  to  Parliament 
since  1690.  He  owed  his  election  to  the 
"forties;*'  the  £50  freeholders  and  the 
gentry  without  distinction  of  political  opinion 
Toting  to  a  man  for  his  opponent.  When  he 
was  elected  he  refused  to  take  the  oaths ;  but 
after  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  he  was 
re-elected  without  opposition,  and  took  his 
■eat  Apiilt  1829. 


Crlarence,  George,  Duke  of  (b,  1449,  d. 
1478),  was  the  third  son  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  and  brother  to  King  Edward  IV.  After 
the  battle  of  Wakefield  and  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was  taken  to  Flanders  for  security, 
but  returned  to  England  in  1461,  on  the 
accession  of  Edward  IV.  He  was  made 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  seven  years  in  1462. 
Being  greatly  vexed  at  the  king's  marriage, 
he  intriguoa  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
against  him,  and,  in  1469,  married  Warwick's 
eldest  daughter,  Isabel,  contrary  to  Edward's 
wishes,  at  Calais,  whither  he  had  retired  with 
Warwick.  In  1470  Edward  fell  a  prisoner  into 
their  hands,  and  for  a  time  Clarence  and  War- 
wick  had  ever>'thing  their  own  way.  But  the 
escape  of  the  king  and  the  defeat  of  the  Lin- 
colnshire insurgents,  whose  avowed  intention 
it  was  to  place  Clarence  on  the  throne,  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  Clarence  and  Warwick 
had  once  more  to  flee  to  Calais.  Thence  they 
invaded  England  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
landed  in  Devonshire,  and  soon  found  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  a  lai*ge  army.  Edward 
was  again  obliged  to  flee  horn  the  kingdom. 
Warwick  with  Clarence  entered  London,  and 
re-crowned  Henry  VI.  But  Clarence  was 
playing  a  double  game.  When  Edward  IV. 
landed  at  Bavenspur  and  marched  south- 
wards, Clarence  was  in  correspondence  with 
him,  and  when  Edward  advanced  towards 
London,  Clarence  marched  out  and  joined 
him,  and  fought  against  his  old  confederate  at 
Bamot.  But  Clarence  soon  quarrelled  again 
with  his  brother.  He  claimed  the  inheri- 
tance of  Warwick  as  the  husband  of  Isabel, 
and  was  unwilling  to  divide  the  earl's 
possessions  with  Richard  of  York,  who 
married  the  second  daughter,  Anne.  On 
the  death  of  Isabel,  Clarence  was  anxious 
to  marry  Mary  of  Burgundy,  but  the  mar- 
riage was  prevented  by  Edward  IV.  A 
violent  quarrel  ensued.  A  gentleman  of 
Clarence's  household  was  condemned  for 
using  necromancy  against  the  king.  Clarence 
interfered  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
and  was  impeached  by  the  king  in  person 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death  in  1478,  and  was  made 
away  with  secretly  in  the  Tower.  Accord- 
ing to  a  well-known  stor>%  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  authentic  evidence,  be  was  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  malmsey  wine. 

Claronce,  Thomas,  Dukb  of  {b.  1389,  d. 
1421),  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  IV.  In 
1401  he  was  made  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
in  1412  created  Duke  of  Clarence.  He  played 
an  important  part  in  the  French  wars  of 
Henry  V.'s  reign,  and  in  1421  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  at  Beauge  by  a  combined 
force  of  French  and  Scots.  He  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Holland,  Earl 
of  Kent,  and  widow  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  but  left  no  issue. 

CHarendoily  Assize  of.    [Assize.] 
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Clarendony  The  Constitutions  of  (1 164), 
received  their  name  from  the  royal  hunting- 
lodge  of  Clarendon,  near  SSalisbury,  where  they 
were  enacted.  They  were  the  outcome  of  the 
determination  of  Henry  II.  to  settle  the  rela- 
tion between  Church  and  State  in  matters  of 
jurisdiction.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  which 
had  been  separated  from  the  national  courts 
by  William  the  Conqueror  had  gradually  ex- 
tended their  jurisdiction,  and  their  pretensions 
had  been  favoured  by  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's 
reign.  Now,  however,  that  justice  was  once 
more  fairly  administered  in  the  civil  courts, 
it  became  an  absolute  necessity  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  the  State  over  dergy  and  laity 
alike,  the  more  so  since  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
had  shown  themselves  unable  to  perform  the 
work  they  had  undertaken.  Many  other 
points  connected  with  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  had  to  be  settled,  such  as 
questions  of  advowson  and  excommunication, 
of  election  to  bishoprics,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
appeals,  and  on  all  these  ^ints  the  Constitu- 
tions are  very  firm  in  insisting  on  the  rights 
of  the  crown.  *'They  are,*'  says  Bishop 
Stubbs,  "no  mere  engine  of  tyranny  or 
secular  spite  against  a  churchman :  they  are 
reaUy  a  part  of  a  great  scheme  of  adminis- 
trative reform,  by  which  the  debateable 
ground  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
powers  can  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  com- 
mon justice,  and  the  lawlessness  arising  from 
professional  jealousies  abolished.* '  The  Consti- 
tutions were  drawn  upby  a  committee  of  bishops 
and  barons,  the  Justiciar,  Richard  de  Lucy, 
having  the  chief  hand  in  them.  Their  purport 
is  as  follows : — 

1.  Any  controversy  concerning  advowson 
or  presentation  to  livings  to  be  txied  in  the 
king's  court. 

2.  Churches  in  the  rojral  demesne  not  to 
be  given  away  in  perpetuity  without  the 
king's  leave. 

8.  Clerks  accused  of  any  civil  offence  to  be 
brought  before  the  king's  courts  and  there  to 
claim  their  benefit  of  clergy. 

4.  No  archbishop,  bishop,  &c.,  to  leave  the 
realm  without  the  king's  consent. 

6.  Excommunicated  persons  not  to  give 
excessive  bail. 

6.  Laymen  not  to  be  accused,  save  by 
certain  legal  accusers  and  witnesses,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  bishop.  If  those  who  are 
arraigned  are  such  that  no  one  is  willing  or 
dares  to  accuse  them,  the  sheriff  shall,  on 
demand  of  the  bishop,  cause  twelve  lawful 
men  of  the  neighbourhood  to  swear  before  the 
bishop  that  they  will  declare  the  truth  in 
that  matter  according  to  their  conscience. 

7.  No  tenant-in-chief  to  be  excommuni- 
cated or  to  have  his  lands  put  under  interdict 
without  the  king's  leave. 

8.  Appeals  shall  be  from  the  archdeacon's 
court  to  the  bishop,  from  the  bishop  to  the 
archbishop,  and  no  further  (that  is,  to 
Bome)  without  the  king's  leave. 


9.  If  a  dispute  arise  between  a  cleric  and  a 
layman,  wheUier  a  fief  is  held  by  ecclesiastical 
or  lay  tenure,  it  shall  be  settled  by  the  declara- 
tion of  twelve  lawful  men,  in  the  presence  of 
the  king's  justice. 

10.  A  man  refusing  to  appear  before  an 
ecclesiastical  court  shall  not  be  excommuni- 
cated till  an  officer  of  the  king  has  inquired 
into  the  matter. 

11.  Archbishops,  bishops,  &o.,  shall  hold 
their  possessions  of  the  kmg  as  baronies,  and 
answer  for  the  same  to  the  king's  justices, 
and  do  suit  and  service  and  observe  all  the 
king's  customs,  except  in  cases  of  life  and 
limb. 

12.  When  an  archbishopric,  bishopric,  Ac, 
in  the  royal  demesne  shall  be  vacant,  it  shall 
remain  in  the  king's  hand,  and  he  shall 
receive  from  it  all  the  revenues  and  proceeds. 

13.  If  any  of  the  barons  refuse  justice  to 
an  ecclesiastic,  the  king  shall  give  him 
justice. 

14.  The  chattels  of  those  who  are  in  for- 
feiture to  the  king  shall  not  be  detained  in  a 
church  or  churchyard. 

16.  All  pleas  concerning  debts  are  to  be 
tried  in  the  king's  court. 

16.  The  sons  of  villeins  are  not  to  be 
ordained  without  the  consent  of  their  lords. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  mention 

of  a  jury  in  clause  6,  and  of  the  principle  of 

recognition  by  twelve  lawful  men  m  clause  9, 

are  tiie  earliest  instances  of  such  mention  in 

anj'thing  like  statute  laws,  though,  no  doubt, 

the  practice  of  such  recognitions  prevailed 

long  before  this  date.     [Bbckit.] 

Btabbe,  Conie.  Hut.,  i.  B2&,     The  Acts  axe 
ffiven  in  Stabbs's  Select  Charttn,  p.  137. 

darendoiLy  Edward  Htdb,  1st  Eabl 
OF  (6.  Feb.  18, 1609,  d.  Dec.  9,  1674),  son  of 
Henry  Hyde  of  Dinton,  Wilts.,  entex^ad  Mag* 
dalen  Hall,  1622,  the  Middle  Temple,  1625. 
When  the  Short  Parliament  was  summoned, 
Hyde,  who  had  obtained  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  lawyer,  was  elected  member  for 
Wootton  Bassett.  In  the  Long  Parliament 
he  represented  Saltash,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  m  the  attack  on  the  maladministration 
of  the  last  twelve  years.  Legal  abuses,  such 
as  the  extraordinary  courts,  the  ship-money 
judgment,  the  misconduct  of  the  judges,  anH 
other  causes  which  had  brought  into  contempt 
*'  that  great  and  admirable  mystery  the  law," 
met  with  his  chief  attention.  He  shared  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  proceedings  against 
Strafford,  and  his  name  is  not  among  the  list 
of  those  who  voted  against  his  attainder. 
But  the  question  of  Church  government  led 
to  his  separation  from  the  popular  party,  and 
brought  him  into  connection  with  the  king. 
In  the  autumn  of  1641  he  became,  though 
without  any  official  position,  the  confidential 
adviser  of  Charles,  and  the  real  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  Commons.  He  thoroughly  dis* 
fl4)proved  of  the  king's  attempt  to  seize  the 
five  Members,  but  nevertheless  continued  in 
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his  aenrioe,  drew  up  in  secret  the  royal 
replies  to  the  manifestoes  of  the  Parliament, 
ajid  finally  joined  the  king  at  York.  His 
neat  work  was  the  formation  of  the  party  of 
Constitutional  Royalists,  whose  leaner  and 
spokesman  he  was,  and  he  now  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  king  to  abstain  from  unconsti- 
tutional  action,  and  take  his  stand  on  his  legal 
ri^ts.  Thus  he  gaye  the  king  a  policy,  and 
gi^ored  rdund  hmi  a  party.  In  the  spring 
of  1643  he  was  knighted,  made  a  Rivy- 
Councillor,  and  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  was  by  his  counsel  that  the 
king  summoned  the  Parliament  which  met 
that  autumn  at  Oxford.  In  all  negotiations 
he  waa  the  king's  chief  agent  and  adviser, 
and  the  Parliament  recognised  his  importance 
by  excepting  him  from  pardon.  When,  in 
1646,  the  Ptince  of  Wales  was  sent  into  the 
West  of  England,  Hyde  accompanied  him  as 
<me  of  his  council,  and  also  accompanied  him  in 
his  flight  from  the  advance  of  Fairfax,  first  to 
the  Scilly  Isles,  then  to  Jersey  (April,  1646). 
In  September,  1648,  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  Civil  War,  and  the  rumour  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  England  called  him  to  Holland  to 
join  Prince  Cluirles,  but  in  the  spring  of  the 
next  year  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Madrid^  and  remained  in  Snain  till  1651.  At 
the  end  of  1652  he  rejoined  the  young  king, 
and  trom  that  time  till  the  Restoration  act^ 
as  his  chief  minister,  being  promoted  in 
1658  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chancellor. 
During  these  years  he  managed  the  kind's 
finances,  conducted  his  negotiations  with 
foreign  courts,  and  carried  on  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  disaffected  in  England, 
which  survives  in  the  collection  entitl^  the 
CUurgntUm  Statt  Papers,  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Breda, 
and  it  was  by  his  suggestion  that  the  king, 
instead,  of  attempting  to  arrange  the  terms  on 
which  he  should  be  restored,  referred  them 
unreservedly  to  the  future  judgment  of  Par- 
liament. The  king's  return  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  administration ;  he  was 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  created  Earl  of  Clarendon  (April, 
1661).  His  daughter's  (Anne  Hyde)  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  of  York,  which  had  at 
first  seemed  to  endanger,  in  the  end  confirmed, 
his  power.  In  his  domestic  policy  he  tried 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  the  Constitution 
against  both  king  and  Parliament.  He 
opposed  the  attempt  to  convert  the  king's 
Doslaration  of  Indulgence  into  law  (1663). 
It  was  afterwards  ch^ged  against  him  that, 
when  he  might  have  secured  for  the  king  a 
revenue  which  would  have  made  the  king  inde- 
pendent of  Parliament,  he  preferred  not  to  do 
00.  "He  had  the  mmdy*  it  was  said,  ''to 
pat  the  king  out  of  the  necessity  of  having 
reconxae  to  his  Parliament."  On  the  other 
handy  when  the  Cavalier  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  wished  to  repeal  the  Act 
of  Indenmity   (1662),  he  set  his   influence 


against  it,  and  kept  the  king  to  his  promises. 
'*  He  often  said  it  was  the  making  those  pro- 
mises had  brought  the  king  home,  and  the 
keeping  them  must  keep  him  at  home."  When 
Parliament  introduced  the  principle  of  appro- 
priation of  supplies  (1665),  and  the  system  of 
auditing  expenditures  (1666),  it  was  against 
his  advice  that  the  king  yielded  to  them.  In 
ecclesiastical  matters  he  aimed  at  restoring  the 
state  of  things  which  had  existed  before  1640. 
The  Dedaiation  of  Breda  had  held  out  to  the 
Nonconformists  promises  of  comprehension 
and  indulgence  which  were  not  observed. 
Clarendon,  after  some  hesitating  attempts  at 
a  compromise  in  &vour  of  the  Presbyterians, 
urged  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  ecdesias- 
ti(»l  system  in  all  its  rigidity,  and  supported 
the  enactment  of  the  Corporation  Act  (1661), 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1662),  the  Conventicle 
Act,  and  the  Five  Mile  Act  (1665).  Abroad, 
the  alliance  with  France,  which  began  under 
Cromwell's  rule,  was  continued  under  Claren- 
don. He  favoured  the  Portuguese  match 
(1662)  and  negotiated  the  sale  of  Dunkirk 
(1662).  He  opposed  the  war  with  Holland 
(1665),  but  contmued  in  office,  and  was  made 
responsible  by  public  opinion  for  its  misman- 
agement. He  luid  abready  been  unsuccessfully 
impeached  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol  fl663).  In 
August,  1667,  he  was  dismissed  frcnn  the 
Chancellorship,  and  two  months  later  the 
House  of  Commons  decided  on  his  impeach- 
ment. The  charges  brought  against  him 
were  corruption,  the  intention  of  introducing 
arbitrary  government,  and  treachery  in  the 
late  war.  In  obedience  to  the  king's  com- 
mand. Clarendon  fled  to  France.  Parliament 
summoned  him  to  return  and  stand  his  trial, 
and  as  he  did  not  do  so,  sentenced  him  to 
exile  for  life.  He  therefore  remained  in 
France  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
December  9th,  1674.  As  a  statesman  Claren- 
don was  honest,  and  constant  to  his  principles. 
His  attachment  to  the  Church  never  failed, 
and  his  influence  with  both  his  masters  was 
always  used  to  prevent  changes  in  its  govern- 
ment or  discipline.  "He  did  really  believe 
the  Church  of  England  the  most  exactly 
formed  and  framed  for  the  encouragement  and 
advancement  of  learning  and  piety,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  peace,  of  any  church  in 
^e  world."  For  the  Constitution  he  had  **  a 
most  zealous  esteem  and  reverence;  and 
believed  it  to  be  so  equally  poised  that  if  the 
least  branch  of  the  prerogative  was  torn  ofl^ 
or  parted  with,  the  subject  suffered  by  it  and 
that  his  right  was  impaired ;  and  he  was  as 
much  troubled  when  the  crown  exceeded  its 
just  limits,  and  thought  the  prerogative  hurt 
by  it."  During  his  first  exile  he  wrote  the 
first  seven  booln  of  the  Hittory  of  the  RebeU 
lion  and  portions  of  the  thiee  subsequent 
books  (1646—1648).  His  object  was  to  ex- 
plain to  posterity  the  success  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  '*  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  those  few 
who  out  of  duty  and  conscience  had  opposed 
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and  resisted  that  torrent,"  i.e.,  to  justify  the 
Constitutional  Koyalists.  The  rest  of  the 
History  of  the  Hebellion  was  written  during 
the  second  exile.  Clarendon  at  first  (1668 — 
70)  set  to  work  on  an  Autohiography  in  which 
he  recounted  his  life  down  to  the  Restoration, 
and  related  over  again  much  that  he  had 
written  in  the  History.  He  then  changed  his 
mind,  and  decided  to  unite  the  two  works,  in- 
corporating portions  of  the  Life  in  the  earlier 
work,  and  also  using  it  to  form  the  latter 
books  of  the  History.  Thus  the  Histoty  of  the 
Rebellion  consists  of  two  parts,  written  at  two 
periods;  the  first  composed  with  the  intention 
of  writing  a  history,  the  second  with  the 
intention  of  writing  a  biography.  Of  these 
parts  the  first  is  the  most  valuable  and  the 
most  accurate.  The  Continuation  of  the  Life 
is  an  apology  for  Clarendon's  administration, 
written  in  1672  for  the  information  of  his 
children.  The  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ire- 
land was  written  to  vindicate  Lord  Ormonde. 

Hweory  n/  th«  Ji«6«Ut<m.  1702 ;  Life,  1759 :  Bis- 
torn  of  the  SeMlxon  in  Ireland.  1712 ;  ^ate  Papers, 
1767 ;  Lister,  Life  of  Clarendon,  1838 ;  Calendar 
of  the  Clarendon  State  Papers,  1869. 

In -the  first  edition  of  the  History  of  the  Be- 
b«Utonr  edited  by  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
some  smaU  alterations  were  maide  in  the  text ; 
these  were  in  poirt  restored  in  the  edition  of 
1826,  and  the  original  text  was  exactly  printed 
in  18«.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Clarendon,  Henry  Htdb,  2nd  Earl 
OP  (b.  1638,  d.  1709),  was  the  son  of  Charles  II.'s 
great  minister,  in  1685  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
He  found  himself  completely  eclipsed  in 
that  country  by  the  influence  of  Tyrconnel 
and  (as  he  was  a  sincere  Protestant) 
his  alarm  was  great  when  several  Roman 
Catholics  were  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council. 
He,  nevertheless,  submitted  to  Tyrconners 
dictation,  and  when  James  threatened  to 
dismiss  him  for  his  reluctant  compliance  in 
the  reform  of  the  army  and  administration, 
he  wrote  humble  letters  of  apology.  He  was, 
however,  dismissed  in  1687,  shortly  after  his 
brother,  Rochester.  He  was  invited  to  the 
consultation  in  aid  of  the  Seven  Bishops. 
When  the  Declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  published,  he  told  the  king  that  he  had 
had  no  part  in  summoning  him  to  England. 
He  was  much  g^eved  at  hearing  that  his  son, 
Lord  Combury,  had  deserted  James,  but 
at  length  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
Salisbury.  .Finding  that  he  was  coldly 
received  by  William,  he  soon  resimied 
his  Tory  principles,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  Princess  Anne  to  insist  on 
her  rights  to  the  throne.  He  took  part  in 
the  Jacobite  plots  of  1690.  Before  setting  out 
for  Ireland  William  sent  warning  to  him 
through  his  brother,  Rocbester.  He  was 
subsequently  arrested  by  order  of  the  Privy 
CounciL  He  again  engaged  in  Jacobite 
plots,  and  letters  from  him  to  James  were 


seized  among  Preston's  papers.  He  was 
confined  in  the  Tower  for  six  months,  but 
afterwards  suffered  to  go  free.  On  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary  he  lost  his  influence  with  the 
Princess  Anne.  The  remamder  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  obscurity. 

Claxandon,  Sir  Boobr  {d.  1402),  was  a 
natural  son  of  the  Black  Prince.  He  was  a 
personal  attendant  of  Richard  II. ;  and  in 
1402,  on  a  rumour  that  Richard  was  still 
alive,  attempted  to  raise  a  rebellion,  but  was 
seized  and  executed. 

Clarendon  Code,  The,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  four  Acts  passed  during  Lord 
Clarendon's  administration,  directed  against 
Nonconformists — viz.,  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
the  Corporation  Act,  the  Conventicle  Act,  and 
the  Five-Mile  Act. 

Clarkson,  Thomas  {b.  1760,  d.  1846),  was 
bom  at  Wisbeach,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1785  he  carried  off  the  Latin  Essay,  the 
subject  being,  *'  Is  it  lawful  to  maka  men 
slaves  against  their  will?"  He  was  so 
thoroughly  convinced  by  what  he  read  on  the 
subject  of  the  horrors  of  the  slave  traffic,  that 
he  resolved  to  devote  all  his  enei^es  towards 
its  abolition.  Clarkson  began  with  inde- 
fatigable zeal  to  prosecute  inquiries  at  every 
port.  The  result  of  his  researches  he  em- 
bodied in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  A  Sumtnary 
View  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Most  of  the  lead- 
ing men  among  the  Whigs  encouraged  the 
movement,  and  Pitt,  in  1788,  supported  a 
bill  for  mitigating  the  horrors  of  the  Middle 
Passage.  Clarkson's  next  publication  was  an 
Essay  on  the  Impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  he 
went  over  to  Paris  to  try  to  induce  the 
National  Assembly  to  set  an  example  to  the 
world  by  introducing  real  equality  for  both 
white  and  black  men.  So  unceasingly  did  he 
labour  that  in  1794  his  health  completely 
broke  down,  and  he  had  to  cease  from  aU 
active  work.  He  occupied  his  enforced 
leisure  in  writing  c  History  of  the  AboUtiot» 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  which  appeared  in  1808, 
the  year  after  the  Act  for  its  abolition  had 
passed  through  Parliament.  In  1823  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  had  just 
been  formed.  To  Clarkson*s  exertions  is  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  large  measure 
due,  since  it  was  his  researches  which  enabled 
Wilberforce  to  bring  such  convincing  proo& 
of  its  horrors  before  Parliament. 

Clarkaon's  Memoirs  ;  Wilberforoe's  Life. 

ClasseiL  The  Act  of  (1649),  passed  by 
the  Scotch  Estates,  disqualified  four  "  classes'* 
of  men  from  sitting  in  Parliament  or  holding 
office  for  various  periods.  The  classes  con- 
sisted of  the  enemies  of  the  Covenant,  Malig- 
nants,  those  who  bad  entered  into  the  * '  £ngag^ 
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ment "  with  Charles  I.,  and  peraoDS  of  immoral 
life. 

Claverlioiuie.    [Dundee.] 

Cleanse  the  Canseway  (1520)  was 

the  Dame  given  to  a  street  fight  in  Edinburgh^ 
between  the  partisans  of  the  Douglas  family 
and  the  followers  of  the  crown  and  the 
Hamiltons.  The  Douglases  overpowered  their 
antagonists,  and  drove  them  from  the  streets ; 
hence  the  name  of  the  combat,  in  which  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  the  head  of  the  Douglases, 
slew  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran. 

Cleargrits,  The,  was  the  name  given  to 
the  extreme  democratic  party  in  Canada, 
about  1850,  who  were  in  favour  of  seceding 
from  England  and  annexing  Canada  to  the 
United  States.  They  were  at  different  times 
joined  for  a  short  period  by  discontented 
members  both  of  the  conservative  and  liberal 
parties. 

Clextfy  is  the  general  name  given  to  the 
body  01  men  set  apart  in  England  for  the 
performance  of  public  worship.  Christianity 
in  England  was  at  first  monastic,  and  churches 
were  chiefly  served  by  monks.  [Church, 
The  Celtic]  The  clergy  were  maintained 
by  the  offerings  of  the  people  or  by 
the  lords.  The  ecclesiastical  organisation 
of  Archbishop  Theodore  began  from  the 
top  and  was  diocesan;  but  it  spread  down- 
wards, and  parishes  were  formed  on  the 
basis  of  townships.  The  Levitical  ordinance 
of  giving  a  tithe  to  Qod  was  first  recom- 
mended, and  in  787  was  enacted  by  eccle- 
siastical councils  which  had  the  authority  of 
witenagemots.  At  first  this  tithe  went  to  the 
bishop,  who  distributed  it  into  four  parts: 
one  for  himself,  one  for  the  fabric  of  the 
church,  one  for  the  poor,  and  one  for  the  in- 
cumbent. It  was,  however,  frequently  given 
by  the  lords  of  lands  to  monasteries,  and  so 
the  system  of  appropriation  began.  The 
appropriators  were  bishops,  monasteries,  or 
spiritual  corporations  who  received  the  tithe, 
and  paid  only  a  portion  which  they  deemed 
sufficient  to  the  viear  or  curate  who  discharged 
the  spiritual  duties  of  the  parish.  Where  tjio 
parson  received  the  endowments  of  his  office 
he  was  styled  rector.  This  system  of  appro- 
priation led  to  the  growth  and  wealth  of 
monastic  orders,  and  to  an  inadequate  pro- 
vision for  the  parochial  clergy.  Its  prevalence 
in  England  rendered  easy  the  transf  errence  to 
Henry  VIII.  of  ecclesiastical  reyenues  which 
were  held  by  appropriators  in  this  anomalous 
way. 

In  early  times  the  clergy  were  the  civilisers 
and  educators  of  England.  Their  system, 
their  councils,  and  their  learning  made  them 
powerful  in  influencing  the  growth  of  the 
organisation  of  the  state.  After  the  Norman 
Conquest  their  status  became  more  definite, 
as  everything  else  became  more  definite  like> 


wise.  The  growth  of  the  canon  law  into  a 
regular  system,  and  the  establishment  of 
ecclesiastical  courts  gradually  led  to  clerical 
exemptions  from  ordinary  jurisdiction,  which 
produced  disorders.  Henry  II.  strove  to 
remedy  this  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon; 
but  criminous  clerks  were  still  handed  over 
to  ecclesiastical  tribunals  if  they  claimed 
Benefit  of  Clergy  (q.v.),  a  pri^'ilege  which 
was  not  entirely  abolished  till  1830. 

The  tenure  of  Church  property  was  regu- 
lated by  the  concordat  between  Henry  I. 
and  Anselm,  which  established  the  obligation 
of  homage  on  all  temporalities.  This  led  to 
the  taxation  of  Church  lands  on  the  same 
footing  as  lands  held  by  other  barons.  The 
taxation  of  the  spiritual  revenue  of  the  clergy 
was  attempted  by  John,  but  was  withstood. 
The  claim  of  the  rope  to  tax  the  clergy  for  a 
crusade  gradually  helped  the  king  to  break 
down  clerical  immunities  on  this  head.  The 
crown  demanded  grants  from  the  spirituality, 
who  considered  these  demands  in  Convoca- 
tion. In  this  way  the  clerical  assembly 
took  part  in  secular  business,  and  the  clergy 
became  more  definitely  organised  .  into  an 
estate  of  the  realm.  They  were  recognised  as 
such  by  Edward  I.  in  his  Parliament  of  1295, 
to  which  he  summoned  the  proctors  of  chapters 
and  of  the  parochial  clergy.  But  the  clergy 
preferred  to  tax  themselves  in  Convoca- 
tion, and  therefore  did  not  form  a  clerical 
estate.  Probably  they  considered  that  they 
were  sufficiently  represented  by  the  lords 
spiritual.     [Convocation.^ 

The  clergy  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  a 
wealthy  body.  Their  share  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion was  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  amount. 
Their  landed  estates  were  spread  over  England, 
and  their  revenues  from  tithes  and  offerings 
were  still  greater.  The  monastic  orders 
especially  were  good  farmers,  and  did  much 
to  bring  the  soil  of  England  under  cultivation. 
The  clergy  were  mild  landlords,  and  stimulated 
the  national  industry.  The  numbers  of  the 
clergy  were  very  large,  and  they  were  taken 
from  every  class  of  society.  Even  villeins 
sought  ordination  as  a  means  of  obtaining  free- 
dom. But  the  wealth  of  the  Church  was  un- 
equally divided.  Pluralities  were  common, 
and  many  of  the  higher  clergy  were  devoted  to 
the  business  of  the  State.  Parishes  were  not 
well  served,  in  spite  of  the  number  of  clergy. 
Very  many  of  them  were  chaplains,  or  were 
endowed  by  private  persons  to  say  maeses  for 
their  dead.  Abuses  grew  up  in  proportion  as 
the  mechanism  of  the  English  Church  was 
broken  down  by  Papal  interference,  and 
appeals  to  Rome  rendered  futile  the  authority 
of  the  bishops.  Till  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  clerical  order  was 
amongst  the  most  resolute  supporters  of 
natural  liberties  against  the  crown.  The 
growth  of  clerical  corruption  gave  weight 
to  the  attacks  of  the  LoUards  upon  the 
clergy,  and  the  clergy  finding   themselves 
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threatened  made  closer  alliance  with  the 
crown.  Yet  the  clergy,  though  ready  to  unite 
in  defence  of  their  own  privileges,  never 
made  a  compact  political  power.  They  were 
divided  amongst  themselves.  The  regular 
clergy  opposed  the  seculars,  the  monks 
disliked  the  friars,  Dominicans  were  set 
against  Franciscans.  In  current  politics  the 
clergy  were  as  much  divided  as  the  nation. 
They  represented  the  education  of  the 
country,  and  their  influence  was  spread  into 
every  class.  Their  moral  influence  was  not 
so  good.  The  excessive  number  of  clergy, 
their  wealth  and  idleness,  rendered  them  on 
the  whole  frivolous.  The  obligation  of 
celibacy  was  frequently  evaded  by  con- 
cubinage, for  which  in  some  oases  Uoences 
were  purchased  from  bishops. 

After  the  Reformation  the  wealth  of  the 
Church  and  the  number  of  the  clergy  were 
neatly  diminished.  The  connection  with  the 
Fapacy  ceased,  and  the  clergy  became  dosely 
united  with  the  crown.  Ecclesiastical  courts 
were  not,  however,  abolished ;  and  under 
Elizabeth  a  new  court,  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  powers  of  the  royal  supremacy. 
Elizabeth  used  the  bishops  as  State  officials 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  to  uniformity  the 
body  of  the  clergy.  The  clergy  were  allowed 
to  marry,  but  were  ill-provided  for,  and  no 
longer  hiad  an  intellectual  superiority  over  the 
laity.  In  the  struggle  against  Popery  on  one 
side  and  Puritanism  on  the  other,  the  clergy 
became  more  and  more  firm  adherents  of  the 
royal  prero^tive.  The  State,  in  its  desire  for 
internal  umty,  recognised  no  other  religious 
system  save  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
refused  to  extend  its  limits.  At  the  same  time 
the  Court  of  High  Commission  was  used  to 
sanction  oppressive  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  crown.  The  Great  Rebellion  destroyed 
monarchy  and  Church  alike,  and  at  the 
Restoration  the  clergy  returned  as  staunch 
Tories.  Even  the  avowed  intention  of  James 
II.  to  re-establish  Romanism  did  not,  in  the 
eyes  of  some  of  the  clergy,  justify  the  Revo- 
lution. Nearly  four  hundred  followed  Arch- 
bishop Sanoroft  in  resigning  their  benefices 
rather  than  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  III. 

The  clergy  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  a 
body  were  poor,  and  very  many  of  the  in- 
cumbents laboured  with  their  own  hands. 
Ecclesiastical  incomes  were  still  very  un- 
equally divided,  and  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  wealthy  and  learned 
clergy  and  the  ordinary  incumbents,  who 
were  on  the  same  level  as  their  people. 
The  first  attempt  to  raise  the  position  of  the 
poorer  clergy  was  made  by  Queen  Anne,  who 
resigned  the  claims  of  the  crown  on  annates 
and  first-fruits,  dues  levied  by  the  Pope  on 
benefices  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  crown.    Oat  of  these  dues  was  formed  a 


fund,  known  as  "  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty,"  for 
the  augmentation  of  small  livings.  From 
this  time  the  aversge  position  of  the  clergy 
has  idowly  increased.  In  1836  a  body  called 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  was  established 
for  the  improved  management  and  distri- 
bution of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  The 
number  of  clergy  attached  to  cathedrals  was 
reduced,  and  the  surplus  revenues  are  applied 
to  the  increase  of  small  benefices.  In  the 
same  year  the  Tithes  Commutation  Act  con- 
verted tithes  into  a  rent-charge  upon  the 
land;  and  so  ended  the  numerous  disputes 
between  the  clergy  and  their  parishioners 
which  the  system  of  tithes  encouraged. 

From  the  reign  of  Anne  the  clergy  ceased 
to  have  any  direct  political  importance.  In 
1717  the  sittings  of  Convocation  were  practi- 
cally suspended.  Since  Anne*B  reign  no  bishop 
has  held  any  office  of  State.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  the  clergy  were  not 
zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  till  a 
new  stimulus  was  given  to  religious  zeal  by 
the  Wesleyan  movement.  The  clergy  were 
content  to  rest  on  their  position  as  officers  of 
a  Church  ''"by  law  established,"  and  there 
were  many  scandals  in  reference  to  simoniacal 
appointments.  The  Tractarian  movemoit  of 
1833  did  much  to  deliver  the  Church  from 
Erastianism,  and  to  develop  the  zeal  of  the 
clergy.  In  1838  the  Pluralities  Act  did  away 
with  many  of  the  abuses  caused  by  the  non- 
residence  of  wealthy  clergymen  at  the  bene- 
fices whose  revenues  they  received. 

Politically  the  clergy  have  been  gradually 
deprived  of  exclusive  privileges,  and  the 
State  has  removed  all  the  disabilities  which 
it  had  formerly  placed  on  those  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
dar^  are  now  subject  to  the  same  juris- 
diction as  laymen  in  all  civil  matters.  As 
regards  their  orthodoxy,  their  morals,  and 
the  conduct  of  their  ministrations,  they  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  bishops 
ana  to  the  law  of  the  Church.  The  prooedure 
of  the  Bishops*  Court  is  regulated  by  the 
Church  IH»eiplin$  Act,  1840.  Appeals  from 
this  court  were  formerly  made  to  a  Court  of 
Delegates  appointed  by  the  king;  but  in 
1932  this  was  transferred  to  the  king  in 
Council.    [Chc&ch.] 

Admission  into  the  clerical  body  is  given 
by  episcopal  ordination.  Candi<iates  must 
have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-three,  must 
prove  themselves  fit  in  character,  education, 
and  orthodoxy,  and  must  show  that  they 
have  a  definite  sphere  within  which  they  can 
exercise  their  clerical  functions.  By  canon 
law,  ordination  conferred  an  indelible  cha- 
racter on  the  recipient,  and  a  clergyman 
could  not  relinquish  the  priesthood.  The 
Glerieol  DigabUitiet  Act  (1870)  provides 
that  a  clergyman  may  execute  a  deed  of  re- 
linquishment, which  IS  to  be  recorded  by  his 
bishop  in  the  diocesan  registry.  After  this 
registration,  the  priest  or  deacon  is  incapable 
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of  officiatiDg  as  such,  and  loses  aU  his  rights 
as  a  clergyman. 

To  enable  the  oleigy  to  discharge  their 
duties  more  efiSciently,  the  State  exempts 
them  from  certain  civil  responsibilities.  They 
cannot  be  compelled  to  serve  on  a  jury  or 
to  hold  any  temporal  office.  £oclesiastical 
revenues  cannot  be  seised  in  payment  of 
debts,  but  are  subject  to  MqusttratioHf  $.«., 
the  churchwardens  pay  the  sum  due  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  b^efice,  after  making  pro- 
vision for  the  performance  of  the  services  of 
the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy 
labour  under  certain  disabilities  owing  to 
their  spiritual  avocations.  They  are  pro- 
hibited from  trading,  and  may  not  sue  for 
debts  due  from  commercial  transactions.  In 
1800  they  were  declared  incapable  of  being 
elected  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Stobbs  tsd  Haddan,  CmneiUs  WilUns,  C^m- 
etlu»;  :8tabb«,  Contt^uiional  Hulory,  ob.  zix. ; 
Perry,  HiMtoryofths  CHurch  of  England;  Short, 
BxMtcry  of  the  Church  of  Snyland;  Blaokstone, 
OmnmcNtariM,  book  iv.  [M.  C] 

"derieifl  £aicos"  &ro  the  opening 
words  of  the  famous  Bull  issued  by  Pope 
Boniface  YIII.,  forbidding  the  king  to  take, 
or  the  clergy  to  pay,  taxes  on  their  eccle- 
siastical revenues.  The  result  of  this  was 
that,  in  1297,  Archbishop  Winchelsey  refused 
to  agree  to  a  money  grant,  whereupon  Ed- 
ward I.  outlawed  the  clergy,  and  confiscated 
the  estates  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Upon 
this,  many  of  the  clergy  gave  in;  but  the 
archbishop  still  held  out,  till  eventually  a 
compromise  was  made,  whereby  Winchelsey 
promised  that  if  the  king  would  confirm  the 
charters,  he  would  do  his  best  to  obtain 
money  from  the  clergy,  the  Pope  having  de- 
clared that  his  prohibition  did  not  affect 
voluntary  grants  for  purposes  of  national 
defence.     [Confirmatxo  Cakta&um.] 

derelandy  Babbaba  Villiers,  Duchbss 
of  (^.  1640,  d.  1709),  was  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Grandiflon,  and  wife  of  Roger  Palmer.  About 
1659  she  became  one  of  Charles  II.'s  mis- 
tresses. In  1662  her  husband  was  made  Earl 
of  Castlemaine,  and  it  is  as  Lady  Castlemaine 
that  his  wife  is  generally  known.  Her  beauty 
and  strong  will  gave  her  immense  influence 
at  court,  while  in  the  number  of  her  in- 
trigues she  almost  eclipsed  the  king.  Li  1670 
she  was  created  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and 
shortly  afterwards  left  England  for  France, 
where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life.  In  1705 
she  married  Robert  (Beau)  Fielding;  but  the 
marriage  was  subsequently  annulled,  on  the 
irround  of  the  husband^s  having  committed 
bigamy.  Of  her  sons  by  Charles  II.,  the 
eldest  became  Duke  of  Cleveland,  the  second 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  the  youngest  Duke 
of  Northumberland. 

Hamilton,    IT^moirt    of  Orammoni;   Fepys, 
T^ry ;  ETeljrn,  Ptary. 

Cliifordf  John,  Lord  {^.  1461),  was  the 
■on  of  Thomas,  Lord  Clifford,  who  fell  in  the 


first  battle  of  St.  Albans.  He  was  a  strong 
Lancastrian,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Wakefield,  after  which,  in  revenge  for  his 
father's  death,  he  killed  in  cold  blood  the 
young  Earl  of  Rutland,  son  of  the  Duke  ol 
York.  In  1461  he  was  defeated  and  slain  at 
Ferrybridge. 

Cliiford,  Thomas,  Lo&d  (d.  1630,  d,  1673), 
descended  from  an  old  Catholic  family,  highly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  the 
Dutch  War  of  1665,  and  in  1666  was  made  a 
Privy  Councillor.  He  joined  the  Cabal 
ministry  in  1667,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  and  in  advocating  the 
war  with  Holland.  In  1672  he  was  made 
Lord  High  Treasurer  and  a  baron.  In  1678 
the  passing  of  the  Test  Act  compelled  him, 
as  a  CathoUc,  to  resign  his  office,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  died.  Clifford  was  one  of  the 
most  sealous  Catholics  at  court,  and  therefore 
a  strong  advocate  of  tolerance  of  all  religious 
opinions.    [Cabal.] 

Banks,  Htft.  o/Sn^. 

Clillton»  Edwabd,  Lo&d  (6. 1612,  d,  1684), 
an  able  conmiander  and  astute  diplomatist, 
was,  in  1550,  appointed  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England,  having  in  the  previous  year  held 
the  post  of  Governor  of  Boulogne.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  confirmed  in 
his  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  though  he 
had  just  before  shown  some  want  of  energy 
whilst  commanding  the  fieet  in  the  expedition 
against  Brest,  1558.  He  subsequently  became 
a  trusted  adviser  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  1569 
did  much  to  suppress  the  rising  in  the 
North.  In  1572  he  was  created  Earl  of  I^- 
ooln,  and  in  the  same  year  sent  to  Paris  to 
ratify  the  treaty  with  France.  His  policy 
was  strongly  anti-Spanish 

Clinton.  Gboaob  (6.  1739,^.  1812),  Vice- 
President  of  Uie  United  States,  entered  Con- 
gress May  15,  1775,  and  voted  for  indepen- 
dence. In  1776  he  was  a  deputy  to  the  New 
York  Provincial  Congress.  He  was  appointed 
brigadier-general,  and  defended  Forts  Mont- 
gomery and  Clinton  against  Sir  H.  Clinton, 
Oct.,  1777.  He  was  chosen  Governor  of  New 
York  in  1777  and  1795,  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Union  1804—12. 

Clinton.  Sir  Hemrt  (5.  1738,  d,  1795),  a 
grandson  ox  the  sixth  Earl  of  Lincoln.  On 
the  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  the  American 
colonies,  he  was  sent  out  with  Howe  and 
Burgo^'ne  in  command  of  reinf  orccmente.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  despatched  to  Charleston. 
He  was  appointed  commandant  of  Long 
Island.  He  did  not,  however,  hold  it  long, 
as  he  was  compelled  to  capitulate  to  Gates. 
In  January,  1778,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  America,  and  was  fairly 
successful  in  this  position.  In  1780  he  made 
an  expedition  to  South  Carolina  and  captured 
Charleston,  and  at  one  time  had  almost  won 
back  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.    This  cam- 
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paign  was  stained  by  hiB  tampering;  with 
General  Arnold  to  induce  him  to  dehver  up 
West  Point — a  transaction  which  cost  Major 
Andre's  life — he  failed  also  to  succour  Corn- 
wallis.  Circumstances  which  would  have  tried 
a  much  greater  general  than  he,  were  opposed 
to  him,  and  he  was  superseded.  On  his  return 
to  £ngland  a  pamphlet  war  of  mutual  re- 
criminations ensued  between  the  two  generals. 
He  was  afterwards  Governor  of  Limerick,  and 
in  1793  was  transferred  to  Gibraltar,  in  com- 
mand of  which  post  he  died  in  December,  1795. 

Bancroft,  Hid.  cf  Amrriea  ;  Oordon,  American 
Revolution  ;  Cliutou's  Narrative^  1782,  and  Ob««r- 
vationt  on  ComvallW*  ^n«to«v,  1783. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  G.C.B.  (d.  1830), 
entering  the  army  in  1787,  first  saw 
active  service,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  in  the  campaigns  of  1793 — 4  in  the 
Netherlands.  On  his  return  to  England  in 
1796,  he  was  appointed  lieut. -colonel  of  the 
66th,  and  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies  to 
join  his  regiment.  There  he  served  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  was  present  at 
most  of  the  expeditions  against  the  different 
islands.  On  his  return  from  the  West  Indies, 
he  served  under  Lord  Comwallis  in  Ireland, 
as  his  aide-de-camp,  and  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  the  tVench  invading  force  at 
Ballinamuck.  In  April,  1799,  he  was  at- 
tached to  Lord  William  Bentinek  on  a 
mission  to  the  Austro-Russian  army  in 
Northern  Italy,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Trebia  and  Novi,  and  the  siege  of 
Alessandria.  Being  afterwards  appointed  to 
join  Suwarof,  he  was  with  him  throughout 
the  enterprising  campaign  in  Switzerland. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed 
adjutant-general  in  India,  where  he  served 
under  Lake  at  the  battle  of  Lasswaree,  and 
where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1805. 
In  1806  he  commanded  the  Guards  in  Sicily, 
and  held  Syracuse  from  December,  1806,  to 
the  following  November.  .  He  was  then 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in 
Sir  John  Moore's  expedition  to  Sweden,  and 
on  his  return  became  adiutant-gcneral  to  the 
army  in  Portugal,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Vimiero.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards,  he  accompanied  Sir 
John  Moore  through  the  Spanish  campaign 
and  the  retreat  to  Corunna.  His  next  em- 
ployment was  in  Ireland,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  until  he  found  a  more  congenial 
sphere  in  the  command  of  a  division  under 
Wellington.  He  rendered  conspicuous  service 
at  Salamanca,  and  was  left  in  command  on 
the  Douro  when  Wellington  advanced  to 
Madrid,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Burgos.  For  his  services  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament,  and  obtained  pro- 
motion, but  continued  to  serve  in  Spain,  and 
was  present  at  nearly  all  the  battles  and 
sieges  in  the  north  of  Spain  and  the  south 
of  France.  His  last  public  services  were 
rendered  to  the  country  at  Waterloo,  where 


he  commanded  a  division  of  infantry.  During 
the  peace  that  followed,  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  great  tactical  abilities. 

Napier,  PenituviarWar  ;  Bose,  BiogTaphical  DieL 

Clive,  RoBBRT,  Lord  {b.  1725,  d.  1774),  was 
the  son  of  an  obscure  country  gentleman  of 
good  lineage,  but  small  fortune.  He  had 
been  sent  to  India  in  the  capacity  of  a  writer 
in  1744,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Madras  to  Labourdonnais  in  1746.  The 
counting-house  was  little  adapted  to  his 
genius,  and  he  soon  exchanged  the  pen  for 
the  sword.  Having  obtained  an  ensign^s 
commission,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
operation  before  Devicotta,  where  he  attracted 
the  admiration  of  Major  Lawrence  (1749). 
He  was  also  present  at  the  disastrous  siege  of 
Pondicherry,  under  Admiral  Boscawen.  By 
this  time,  the  success  of  the  confederation 
which  Dupleix  had  aroused  against  the 
English  had  rendered  the  French  masters  of 
all  ISouth  India.  Olive  successfully  persuaded 
Mr.  Saunders,  Governor  of  Madras,  to  allow 
him  to  undertake  the  celebrated  expedition 
to  Arcot,  which,  by  dividing  the  forces  of 
the  enemy,  saved  the  English  garrison 
cooped  up  in  Trichinopoly.  Olive's  defence 
of  Arcot  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India.  After  fifty  days,  the  troops 
of  Ohunda  Sahib  raised  the  siege.  A  series  of 
successes,  culminating  at  Trichinopoly,  led  to 
the  surrender  of  the  French  general  D*  Auteuil 
to  Ohunda  Sahib,  and  this  in  its  turn  brought 
about  the  recall  and  disgrace  of  Dupleix.  After 
the  capture  of  Ooulong  and  Ohingleput — two 
strong  places  in  the  Camatic— Olive  returned 
to  England,  in  1 762,  with  his  health  greatly 
impaired.  He  was  received  with  great  dis- 
tinction by  the  Oompany  and  by  the 
ministers,  and  on  his  return  to  India  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Fort  St.  David.  In 
1756  Olive  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
revenging  the  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole  of 
Oalcutta  (q.v.)  on  Surajah  Dowlah.  With 
Admiral  Watson  in  command  of  the  fleet,  he 
soon  recovered  Oalcutta,  and  forced  the  nabob 
to  treat  for  peace.  But  no  sooner  had  Olive 
been  called  away  than  Surajah  Dowlah  began 
to  intrigue  with  the  Frenc£.  It  was  evident 
that  the  English  power  was  in  serious  danger 
unless  a  prompt  blow  were  struck ;  and  Olive, 
after  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
nabob's  discontented  subjects,  utterly  de- 
feated the  native  army  at  Plassey  (1757). 
Meer  Jaffier  was  appomtcd  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal;  but  his  fellow-traitor, 
Omichund,  whose  services  had  been  secured 
by  a  forged  promise  of  £300,000,  received 
nothing.  From  the  new  nabob  Olive  ob- 
tained for  the  OompMiny  a  concession  of  the 
land  600  yards  around  the  Mahratta  Ditch, 
and  the  .zemindary  rights  of  the  country 
lying  to  the  south  of  Oalcutta.  The  victory 
of  Plassey  was  followed  by  the  assassination 
of  Surajah  Dowlah ;  the  reconstitution  of  the 
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government  of  Oalcatta,  with  Cliye  at  its 
head ;  the  rout  of  the  invading  army  of  Ali 
Gehur,  the  heir  of  the  Mog^l  Empire  (1759) ; 
and  the  return  of  Clive  to  England,  in  1760. 
On  hia  return,  he  was  received  with  great 
distinction  by  all  ranks,  and  honoored  with 
an  Irish  peerage.  In  1765  he  returned  once 
more  to  India,  as  Governor  of  Bengal,  pledged 
to  reform  the  luxury  and  corruption  of  the 
dvil  servants  of  the  Company — ^who  had  made 
large  fortunes  by  the  cruellest  extortion — and 
to  settle  the  disturbed  affairs  of  Bengal.  He 
put  an  end  to  these  practices  by  enforcing 
the  laws  prohibiting  the  acceptance  of  presents 
from  the  natives ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
raised  the  pay  of  the  civil  service  by  appro- 
priating to  this  purpose  the  proceeds  oi  the 
salt  monopoly.  The  Nabob  of  Moorshedabad 
[Mber  Cossim]  was  pensioned  off,  the 
dewanny  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa  was  ob- 
tained for  the  Company  by  imperial  firman,  and 
a  mutiny  in  the  army  was  successfully  quelled. 
In  1767  Clive  finally  returned  to  England, 
with  his  health  shattered  by  severe  attacks  of 
disease,  when  his  enemies  in  the  India  House 
tried  to  impeach  him  for  corrupt  practices; 
but  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolu- 
tion  that  "Robert  Lord  Clive  had  rendered 
great  and  meritorious  services  to  his  country." 
Broken,  however,  by  the  pressure  of  bodily 
and  mental  suffering,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
existence  in  Novem£«r,  1774.  [India;  East 
India  CoMPANr.] 

Mill,  India;  MJacaalay,  Emovs;  01eiv»  L^«  of 
Cliv«;  Sir  J.  Maloolm,  Life  of  Clive,    [B.  S.] 

Clontarf,  Thb  Battle  of,  was  fought  on 
Friday,  April  23,  1014.  Brian  Born  (q.v.) 
and  his  son,  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  of 
Munster,  Coimaught,  Meath,  and  Ulster, 
were  opposed  to  the  Ostmen  (q.v.)  of  Ireland, 
reinfoTCed  by  their  countrymen  from  the 
Baltic  and  the  Orkneys,  and  supported  by 
the  Leinster  Irish.  The  result  was  a  victory 
for  Brian ;  but  both  he  and  his  son  fell  in  the 
fight.  The  Danes  are  said  to  have  lost 
6,000  men,  and  they  never  became  formidable 
to  the  native  Irish  after  this  defeat. 
Xiala  Saga;  AnndU  oflnniafaU. 

Clontaxfy  Mbetino  at.  A  monster 
meeting  in  support  of  the  Kepeal  of  the 
Union  was  to  be  held  on  this  historical  spot 
on  Oct.  8,  1843.  The  government  issued  a 
proclamation  for  its  prevention,  and  military 
precautions  were  taken.  O^Connell  (q.v.)  and 
the  priests  exerted  themselves  to  keep  the 
people  from  assembling,  and  succeeded,  in 
spite  of  the  short  notice  given.  But  it  thus 
became  evident  that  O^Connell  would  not 
fight,  and  that  the  Hepeal  movement  was 
virtually  dead. 

Annual  BegUter  (1848)  ;  Maj,  Coiut.  Hiit. 

Close  SoUflf  Thb,  are  certain  Records  of 
the  crown  containing  letters,  mandates,  &c., 
of  a  private  nature.  They  begin  in  1204,  and 
troat  of  an  infinite  vaziety  of  subjects.    They 


are  of  very  great  importance  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  as  contain- 
ing materials  for  local  and  family  histories, 
and  also  as  shedding  light  on  many  obscure 
parts  of  our  national  annals.  The  Close  Rolls 
of  John  and  the  first  eleven  years  of  Henry  III. 
have  been  printed  by  the  Record  Commission 
under  the  editorship  of  Bir  T.  Hardy. 

Clostar-SeTen,  Tub  Convention  of 
(1757),  was  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  Seven 
Years*  "War.  In  July,  the  English  com- 
mander, the  Buke  of  Cumberland,  was  de- 
feated at  Hastenbeck  by  the  French.  Hameln, 
Gottingen,  Hanover,  Bremen,  and  Verben 
were  occupied  by  the  French.  Cumberland 
retired  under  Stade,  but  his  communications 
with  the  Elbe  were  soon  cut  off.  He  there- 
fore accepted  the  mediation  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  on  Sept.  8  signed  a  convention 
with  the  Duke  of  Richelieu.  The  terms  were, 
that  the  assailing  troops,  such  as  those  of 
Hesse  and  Brunswick,  should  be  sent  home, 
and  that  the  Hanoverians  under  Cumberland 
should  pass  the  Elbe,  and  be  dispersed  into 
different  quarters  of  cantonments,  leaving  only 
a  garrison  at  Stade.  The  convention  was  very 
violently  denounced  in  Prussia,  and  in  Eng^ 
land  it  was  generally  looked  upon  as  extremelv 
disgraceful.  But  perhaps  Cumberland  took 
the  wisest  course  under  the  circumstances. 
The  French  were  in  vastly  superior  force,  and 
his  own  army  was  ill-disciplined  and  not  to  be 
depended  on  in  any  way.  The  convention  was 
not  rigidly  kept  on  either  side,  and  was  sub- 
sequently, at  the  suggestion  of  Pitt,  repu- 
diated by  the  English^  and  the  Hanoverian 
army  equipped  afresh. 

Stanhope,  Hi»t  of  Eng. ;  Lecky,  Hict  ofEng. 

CloVBsho  '^^as  the  place  where  synods 

were   held    in  Anglo-Saxon    times.     There 

have  been  numerous   conjectures  as  to  its 

situation,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  identified 

with  Qiffe-at-Hoo,  in  Kent,  though  it  is  also 

said  to  be  a  place  nearer  London. 

See,  for  the  diacnssiou  of  the   subject,  Mr. 
KersUke's  pamphlet  On  the  Sfuprevuicy  ofMerda. 

Clnby  Tub,  was  a  name  given  to  the 
Parliamentary  majority  of  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment, 1689,  who  used  to  meet  in  a  tavern  in 
Edinburgh  to  concert  their  measures  against 
the  government.  The  Club,  which  was  com- 
posed of  various  elements,  including  Tories, 
discontented  Whigs,  and  men  of  other  poli- 
tical creeds,  soon  attained  considerable  power, 
and  proved  an  immense  hindrance  to  the 
government.  In  1690  its  chief  members, 
Annandale,  Ross,  and  Montgomery,  began  to 
intrigue  with  the  Jacobites,  the  result  being 
the  revelation  of  the  Montgomery  plot. 

Clyd6y  Ck>LiN  Campbbll,  Lord  {b.  1792, 
d,  1863),  entered  the  anny  at  an  early  age,  and 
first  saw  service  in  the  Peninsular  War.  He 
received  his  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  1832,  and 
in  the  Chinese  War  in   1842  went  out  in 
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comnuuid  of  his  regiment,  the  98th.  In  the 
Sikh  Wax  of  1848—9  he  obtained  confiiderable 
distinction,  was  wounded  at  ChiUianwallah, 
and  largely  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
Goojerat.  In  the  Crimean  War  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  and 
greatly  disting^uished  himself  at  the  Alma, 
after  which  battle  he  received  the  personal 
thanks  of  Lord  Raglan.  On  the  morning 
of  the  battle  of  I&ladava,  the  Highland 
Brigade,  under  Campbell,  was  entrusted  with 
the  defence  of  the  British  landing-place, 
and  the  repidse  of  a  squadron  of  Russian 
cavalry  was  one  of  the  results  of  the 
day's  fighting.  In  July,  1857,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  was  ordered  to  India  to  assume 
command  against  the  mutineers.  Leaving 
England  at  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  he 
arrived  at  Calcutta  on  Aug.  13,  and  hastily 
collecting  what  troops  he  could,  he  marched 
on  Luclmow,  the  relief  of  which  city  was 
effected  with  consummate  skill  and  general- 
ship. One  after  another  the  rebel  strongholds 
were  reduced,  and  Sir  Colin's  talents  as  a 
commander-in-chief  were  hardly  more  con- 
spicuous than  his  tact  and  temper  in  the 
(ufficult  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  On 
the  complete  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  by 
this  able  general  and  his  brilliant  lieutenants, 
Campbell  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  a  pension  of  £2,000  a  year.  He 
was  created^  field-marshal  shortly  before  his 
death. 

Kaye,  Sepoy  War;  Kinglake,  Invotion  of  th» 
CrivMa, 

Cobbett,  William  {b.  1762,  d.  1835),  the 
son  of  a  Surrey  farmer,  was  bom  at  Famham. 
After  spending  some  years  as  a  solicitor's  clerk 
and  a  private  in  the  army,  he  went  to  America 
in  1792,  and  opened  a  bookseller's  shop  in, 
Philadephia.  Here  he  issued  a  series  of 
pamphlets  under  the  title  of  "  Peter  Porcu- 
pine." In  1801  he  returned  to  England  and 
set  up  a  morning  paper,  in  which  he  warmly 
supported  Mr.  Pitt.  This  failed,  and  he  af ter- 
waras  started  the  Weekly  EegUter.  At  first 
he  was  patronised  by  the  ministry,  but  in  1805 
he  became  an  eager  Radical,  and  a  formidable 
opponent  to  the  ministry.  In  1810  he  was 
prosecuted  for  some  remarks  on  a  military 
flogging,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years,  but 
still  continued  to  write.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  issued  Twopenny  Tranhf  a  series  of 
papers  wherewith  he  harassed  the  administra- 
tion. In  1817  he  again  settled  in  America; 
but  returned  in  1819  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.  He  also  un- 
successfully contested  Coventry  and  West- 
minster. Renewing  his  attention  to  ag^- 
culture,  he  took  a  farm,  and  attempted  to 
introduce  Indian  com  as  a  staple  article  of 
English  produce,  but  the  project  proved  a 
failure.  In  1831  he  was  prosecuted  for  pub- 
lishing a  libel  with  intent  to  rouse  discontent 
in  the  minds  of  the  labourers.    In  defending 


himself  he  made  a  defiant  speech,  dedaiing 

that  "the   Tories   had   ruled  the   country 

with  rods,'  but  the  Whigs  scourged  it  with 

scorpions."     The    jury   disagreed   and   he 

was  discharged.    In  1832  he  was  returned  to 

the  Reformed  Parliament  for  Oldham.    The 

exertion   of   speaking   on   the   Marquia   of 

Chandos's  motion  on  agricultural  digress  on 

May  25,  1835,  and  remaining  late  to  vote 

were  too  much  for  him.     He  went  down 

to  his  farm  early  next  morning,  and  died 

three    weeks  afterwards.     He  was  a  moat 

prolific  and  popular  writer,  and  the  vigour  of 

his  style  and  his  extraordinary  mastery  of 

the  resources  of   the    language  have  been 

deservedly  praised.     Among  his  works  are 

the  Parlia$nentary  HUtory  to  1803^  in  12  vols., 

a  well-known  and  useful  compilation ;  the 

Folitical  Regitter ;   Cottage  Economy ;  and  a 

translation  of  Marten's  Law  of  Nations, 

There  is  a  good  aketoh  of  Gobbett  in  Lord 
DaUing,  if  wtorioal  Characten, 

CrObden,  Richard  (b.  1804,  d.  1866),  was 
bom  at  Mi<mur8t,  in  Sussex,  and  became  early 
in  life  a  traveller  for  a  cotton  firm,  settling  in 
Lancashire.  In  1830  he  started  a  business  in 
partnership  with  some  of  his  relatives.  He  was 
highly  successful  in  his  new  sphere  of  work, 
and  travelled  abroad  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
the  United  States,  in  the  interest  of  the  house 
to  which  he  belonged  (1 834 — 36) .  On  his  return 
from  the  latter  country  he  addressed  several 
letters  on  economical  and  political  subjects 
to  the  Manchester  Timea^  strongly  advocating 
the  theories  of  his  later  years,  peace,  retrench- 
ment, non-interference,  and  free  trade.  Mean- 
while the  Anti-Com-Law  League  had  been 
established  at  Manchester  (1838),  and  when 
Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  joined  its  ranks, 
they  roused  its  energies  to  the  fulL  At  the 
election  of  1841,  when  Lord  Melbourne  made 
his  appeal  to  the  country  in  favour  of  a  fixed 
duty  on  com,  Mr.  Cobden  was  elected  member 
for  Stockport.  He  now  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  advocating  his  views;  and  at  last  Sir 
Robert  Peel  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (1845)  and  repealed 
them  the  following  year.  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
this  occasion  paid  a  just  tribute  to  Mr.  Cobden's 
efforts.  While  absent  on  the  Continent,  Mr. 
Cobden  was  returned  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  (1847).  He  had  before  this  refuaed 
to  join  Loxd  Russeirs  ministry,  but  offered  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  Derby  government  of 
1852,  and  the  Coalition  cabinet  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen. He  condemned  the  war  with  Russia  en- 
tirely ;  and  in  this  matter,  though  he  succeeded 
in  causing  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  by 
carrying  a  vote  condemning  the  proceedings  of 
Sir  John  Bowring  in  China,  his  course  was  so 
distasteful  to  his  constituents  that  he  did  not 
offer  himself  again  for  the  West  Riding,  and 
remained  out  of  Parliament  till  1869,  when 
he  was  elected,  in  his  abeenoe,  for  Rochdale^ 
In  1860  he  negotiated  the  commercial  treaty 
with  the  French ;  but  always  steadily  refiued 
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to  take  office.    To  his  latest  yean  he  oon- 

tinaed  an    ardent    advocate  of  tfee  trade, 

and  was  one  of  the  few  English  politicians 

who,  in  the  earlv  years  of  the  American  Civil 

War,  were  steady  supporters  of  the  Northern 

States.    He  died  on  the  2nd  April,  1866. 

J.  Morlej,  Lift  of  Richard  CoM«n ;  W.  Bobert- 
•on,  JaJ§  and  Timet  q/*  Jokn  Bright. 

Cobhani,  Eleanob,  was  first  the 
mistress  and  then  the  wife  of  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  1426.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Reginald,  Lord  Ck>bham.  In  1441  she  was 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  witch- 
craft, and  it  appeared  that  two  of  her 
accomplices  had  by  her  orders  constructed  a 
waxen  image  of  King  Henry  VI.,  which  they 
gradually  melted  before  a  fire,  it  being  ex- 
pected that  the  king's  life  would  waste 
away  as  the  image  was  acted  upon  by  the 
heat.  In  the  event  of  Henry's  death,  the 
I>uke  of  Gloucester,  as  the  nearest  heir  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  would  have  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  For  these  crimes  Eleanor 
Cobham  was  compelled  to 'do  public  penance 
in  the  streets  of  London,  and  was  imprisoned 
for  life  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 


CoUiailiy  William  B&ookb,  Lobd 
1598),  was  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
when  Bailly's  treasonable  letters  were  capttired 
in  1571 ;  by  his  connivance,  Leslie,  Bishop  of 
Boss,  was  enabled  to  change  the  packet  before 
it  was  laid  before  the  Council.  In  1578  he 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Low  Countries, 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
and  again  in  1588  with  Lord  Lerby,  Sir 
James  Croft,  and  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  as  his 
companions.  He  was  subsequently  created 
Lord  Chamberlain. 

Cobliaaiiy  Lobo.    [Oldcastlb.] 

CocbnaiOy  Robbbt,  a  stonemason,  was  the 
Havourite  and  principal  adviser  of  James  III. 
of  Scotland,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  instigated 
to  murder  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Mar.  On 
Mar's  death,  Cochrane  obtained  a  grant  of  his 
estates,  a  circumstance  which  roused  the 
Scotch  nobles  to  fury.  No  audience  could  be 
obtained  with  the  king  except  through  his 
&Tonrite.  He  was  hanged,  together  with 
some  other  favourites  of  the  king,  at  the 
bridge  of  Lander,  by  Archibald  **  Bell-the- 
Cat,'^  in  1482. 

CocbranOy  Thomas.    [Dunooitald.] 

Codxington,  Chbistopheb  {b,  1668, 
^.1711),  was  bom  in  Barbadoes,  and  having 
served  with  distinction  in  Europe,  being 
present  at  the  siege  of  Kamur,  was  rewarded 
with  the  post  of  Governor  of  the  Leeward 
Islands.  In  1 703  he  planned  and  carried  out 
the  attack  on  the  French  at  Guadaloupe. 

Codrinfftoii,  Admtbal  Sib  Edwabd  (5. 
1770,  d,  18ol),  entered  the  navy  in  1783,  and 
was  present  at  the  battles  off  the  De  Ooix  and 
Tra&Igsr;    he  acoompanied  the  expedition 


to  Walcheren;  and  was  employed  off  the 
coast  of  Spain  co-operating  with  the  Cata- 
lonian  patriots  during  the  Peninsular  War. 
During  the  war  with  the  United  States 
which  followed,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiraL  In  1815  he  was  nominated  a 
K.C.B.,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral,  1821,  and  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  1826. 
It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  took  the  lead- 
ing part  in  the  oattle  of  Kavarino,  Oct.  20, 
1827.  In  reward  for  this,  Codrington  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Bath ;  while  from  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  he  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  St. 
Gkorge;  and  from  the  King  of  France  the 
Grand  Cross  of  St.  Louis.  But  at  home 
opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  necessity  of 
what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  called  "  an  un- 
toward event,'*  and  Sir  Edward  was  thought  to 
have  been  unduly  influencedby  his  Philhellenic 
ideas;  he  was  recalled  in  April,  1828.  He 
obtained  the  rank  of  full  admiral,  and  was 
appointed  in  1839  commander-in-chief  at 
Portsmouth.  In  1832  he  had  been  elected 
for  Devonport  in  the  Liberal  interest,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1835  and  1837 ;  but  resigned 
his  seat  upon  taking  the  command  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

CoffgOflbally  Ralph  op,  wrote  a  chronicle 

extending  from  1066  to  1 224.    The  earlier  part 

is  a  completion  from  various  sources,  but  from 

1187  this  chronicle  is  important  and  valuable. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  Kalph  was  Abbot  of 

Coggeshall  from  1207  to  1210,  and  resigned 

in  the  latter  year  on  account  of  ill-health, 

nothing  is  known  of  him. 

Ralph  of  CoK^reshall's  ChnmiOs  is  pabliahed 
in  the  Bolls  Series. 

ComagO.  The  Britons  first  learnt  the 
art  of  coining  from  the  Gauls  about  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  invasion  of  Julius 
CsBsar.  The  Graulish  native  coinage  at  this 
era  consisted  chiefly  of  rude  imitations  of 
the  gold  staters  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon, 
which  almost  from  the  time  that  they  were 
struck,  or  say  from  about  b.c.  300,  began  to  have 
a  currency  in  that  country.  These  copies 
passed  over  into  Britain,  and  were  again  in 
their  turn  copied  still  more  rudely  by  the 
Britons.  The  coins  of  Philip  which  thus 
afforded  a  prototype  to  both  the  Gaulish  and 
British  coins,  represented  upon  one  side  the 
laureate  head  of  Apollo  (or  possibly  ArSs  or 
Heracles),  and  on  the  reverse  a  two-horse 
chariot  or  biga.  The  British  imitations  of 
these  pieces  are  SQTude  that  at  first  sight  no 
resemblance  between  the  original  and  the 
copy  can  be  detected.  llie  barbarous 
artists,  unable  to  copy  the  head,  have  repre- 
sented it  by  only  a  few  lines  and  dots,  and 
have  at  last  confined  their  attempts  at  copy- 
ing to  the  hair  and  the  laurel  wreath.  On 
the  reverse,  the  chariot  and  charioteer  have 
almost,  or  totally  disappeared,  and  the  horse 
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is  barely  recognisable.  At  first  the  British 
currency  was  entirely  of  gold,  but  a  short  time 
before  the  Homan  invasion,  silver,  copper,  and 
tin  coins  were  also  issued.  These  begun  by 
being  imitations  of  the  gold  coinage,  but  after- 
wards copied  the  silver  and  other  metal  coins 
of  GauL  The  British  coins  were  at  first  entirely 
without  legend;  but  about  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion  names  began  to  appear  upon 
them.  Some  of  these  names  are  otherwise 
known  to  history,  as  is,  for  example,  Cuno- 
belinos,  the  Cymbeline  of  Shakespeare.  Al- 
though Caesar's  invasion  did  not  immediately 
affect  the  political  condition  of  the  country,  a 
tendency  to  imitate  the  Roman  civilisation 
(which  was  beginning  to  take  a  firm  hold  in 
Gaul)  set  in  in  Britain,  and  of  this  there  is 
abundant  evidence  on  the  coins.  The  Mace- 
donian type  gradufldly  disappears,  and  we 
have  designs  copied  from  the  contemporary 
Roman  eoinage. 

After  the  subjugation  of  South  Britain  by 
the  Rooyans,  the  regular  imperial  series  was 
substituted  for  the  native  currency,  the  British 
towns  of  mintage  being  Londinium  and 
C^mulodunum  (Colchester).  The  last  Roman 
coins  struck  in  Britain  were  probably  some 
which  bear  the  name  of  Magnus  Maximus  the 
usurper,  and  which  were  apparently  issued 
in  A.D.  383. 

From  this  time  forward  a  considerable 
interval  occnis.  Doubtless,  Roman  coins 
were  still  current  in  Britain,  though  as  time 
went  OR  they  must  have  diminished  in 
numbers.  Then  came  the  rise  of  the  Saxon 
currency.  The  first  coins  issued  by  the 
Saxons  seem  to  have  been  some  small  silver 
pieces  usually  called  sceattas^  weighing  twenty 
grains,  and  bearing  ^nerally  no  name,  whose 
precise  date,  on  this  account,  it  would  be 
ver^  hard  to  determine.  Those  of  the  sceattas 
which  are  probably  the  latest  are  some 
which  have  Runic  letters,  and  which  can  be 
dated  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
While  we  are  speaking  of  these  coins  it  is  the 
proper  place  to  notice  a  series  of  copper 
pieces,  very  like  the  sceattas  in  size  and  shape, 
whicii  were  confined  altogether  to  the  king- 
dom of  Northumbria,  and  which  belong  to  a 
rather  later  period  than  the  sceattas,  namely, 
to  the  eighth  and  part  of  the  ninth  centuries. 
They  are  called  ttyeai. 

We  then  come  to  the  coin  which  long 
remained  almost  the  sole  money  of  the  Eng- 
lish, with  the  insignificant  exception  of  a  few 
gold  coins,  which  were  struck  from  time  to  time. 
This  was  the  ptnny.  It  was  copied  .from  the 
silver  denaritu,  which  in  the  coarse  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  under  the  Carolingian 
dynasty  had  come  to  supplant  the  gold  currency 
of  the  Merovingian  time.  The  penny,  like  the 
Carolingian  denarius,  was  a  thin  and  flat  silver 
coin,  weighing  some  twenty  to  twenty-four 
grains;  the  full  weight  being  twenty-four, 
whence  the  twenty-four  grains  which  make  up 
our  pennyweight.  The  usual  type  of  the  penny 


showed  on  one  side  a  rude  head  or  bust,  in- 
tended conventionally  to  represent  that  of 
the  king,  whose  name  was  written  roond 
the  head,  while  on  the  reverse,  the  {Heoe 
showed  some  device,  most  frequently  a  form 
of  cross :  around  this  device  was  written  the 
name  of  the  moneyer,  i.e.,  the  fabricator  of  the 
coin,  and  of  the  town  in  which  the  piece  wa< 
made.  The  pennies  begin  with  Offa,  King  of 
Mercia  (a.d.  765 — 794),  and  they  continue 
(with  trifling  exceptions)  the  sole  Eng^liah 
coins  until  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1272). 

The  student  must  be  placed  upon  his 
guard  against  confounding  the  actual 
denominations  of  coins  with  the  denomina- 
tions of  inoney  of  account.  In  early  times 
calculations  were  constantly  made  in  money 
of  account  which  was  imrepresented  by 
any  coined  pieces.  This  -  was  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  days  when  money  was  com- 
puted altogether  by  weight.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  name  of  almost  every 
coin  which  has  ever  existed  has  denominated 
a  weight  before  it  denominated  a  coined 
piece  {e.g,^  the  Greek  stater,  the  Jewish 
ahck'clf  &c.).  The  Saxon  mone^  of  account  was 
of  two  kinds.  One  was  derived  from  their 
weight  system,  which  was  a  combination  of 
the  Roman,  and  a  non-Roman  Teutonic 
system,  and  whoso  chief  denominations  were 
the  pound  and  the  mark.  The  second  money 
of  account  was  simply  taken  from  the  Roman 
(or  Byzantine)  gold  coin,  tlie  soUdui,  which 
in  EjagHsh  was  called  the  shilling.  We  fre- 
quently read  of  sums  computed  in  pounds, 
marks,  and  shillings.  Occasionally  a  solidus 
in  gold  was  actually  struck.  The  value  of 
these  moneys  of  account  relative  to  the  current 
coin  has  remained  unaltered.  The  pound 
contained  twenty  shillings,  or  240  pence ;  the 
mark  two-thirds  of  the  pound,  or  160  pence. 
The  mark  eventually  fell  out  of  use,  leaving 
the  three  forms  of  money  by  which  we  still 
compute — the  pound  (liber),  the  shilling 
(solidus),  and  the  penny  (denarius).  From 
these  Latin  names  come  our  symbols,  £,  s.,  d. 

The  Norman  C<mquest  produced  at  first  no 
material  alteration  in  the  English  coinage. 
The  penny  continued  to  be  the  sole  currency 
down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  pennies 
of  the  first  two  Williams  were  as  varied  in 
their  types  as  those  of  any  previous  monarch ; 
but  after  these  reigns  the  types  diminished 
rapidly  in  number,  and  from  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  downwards,  through  many  subse- 
quent reigns,  this  coin  was  made  upon  one 
uniform  pattern,  which  showed  on  the  obverse 
a  full  face  crowned,  and  on  the  reverse  a  long 
cross ;  the  whole  displaying  a  distinctly 
architectural  design.  The  groat  (first  coined 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.)  was  in  type  almost 
identical  with  the  penny.  The  next  important 
change  was  made  by  Edward  III.,  who  intro* 
duced  a  gold  currency  into  England.  For  a  long 
period  in  the  Middle  Ages — that  is  to  say,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  to  the 
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middle  of  the  thirteenth — the  gold  coins  in 
use  in  Western  Europe  had  been  supplied  by 
the  Emperors  of  Byzantium,  whence  these 
pieces  acquired  the  name  of  bezantt.  Florence 
and  Venice,  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth 
oentnry,  instituted  a  gold  currency  of  their 
own,  and  this  example  was  speedily  followed 
by  other  countries  of  Europe.  Henry  III. 
had  made  the  experiment  of  a  gold  coinage 
by  striking  gold  pennies  worth  thirty  times 
as  much  as  the  silver  coins ;  but  this  was  only 
an  experiment.  Edward  III.  introduced  a 
regular  gold  currency,  first  of  Jhritu  (named 
after  the  gold  coin  of  Florence),  and  after- 
wards of  noblet,  se  called  on  account  of  the 
fineness  of  their  metaL  In  value  they  were 
equal  to  eighty  pence — i,e^  to  half  a  mark, 
llie  noble  represented  on  one  side  the  king  in 
a  ship  (an  allusion  te  the  victery  of  Sluys), 
and  on  the  other  a  highly  ornamental  cross. 
Maif  and  quarter  noble§  were  issued  at  the 
same  time.  The  type  was  slightly  altered  by 
Edward  IV.,  who  replaced  the  reverse  cross 
by  a  sun,  -and  on  the  side  of  the  ship  placed  a 
rose,  from  whence  his  pieces  got  the  name  of 
rose  noble:  l!hey  were  also  caUed  ryaU 
(royals).  Silver  having  declined  in  value 
in  oompsriaon  to  gold,  the  rose  nobles  were 
now  worth  ten  shiUings*  and  to  represent  the 
older  value  of  half  a  mark  a  new  piece  was 
struck,  having  on  one  side  the  figure  of  St. 
Michael  trampling  upon  Satan,  and  on  the 
other  a  ship  beanng  a  cross.  This  coin  was 
called  the  angel  noKu,  or,  more  shortly,  the 
angel ;  its  half  was  the  angelet. 

Further  changes  of  importance  are  to  be 
noted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In  the 
gold  currency,  the  pound  sovereign  was  added 
to  the  pieces  already  in  circulation.  This 
coin,  which  was  larger  than  any  previously 
struck  and  current  for  twenty  shillings,  re- 
presented upon  the  obverse  the  king  en- 
throned, and  on  the  other  side  the  royal  arms 
over  a  rose.  Shillings  were  now  first  struck, 
and  tiie  type  of  the  groat  was  changed  from 
a  frcmt  to  a  side  face.  Henry  VIII.  struck 
some  double  -  sovereigns,  as  well  jom  half- 
sovereigns,  and  erowne^  or  quarter  -  sove- 
reigns, in  gold,  and  he  issued  a  new  type  of 
noble  (not  continued  in  subsequent  reigns) 
called  the  george  noble.  It  nearly  lesembled 
the  angel,  but  displayed  St.  George  in  place 
of  St.  Michael  on  the  obverse.  'This  king  is 
unfavourably  distinguished  as  the  first  who 
persistently  debased  the  coinage  of  this 
country.  The  debasement  continued  during 
the  two  following  reigns ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  coinage  was  restored  to  its 
former  purity.  Edward  VI.  first  struck  the 
crown  and  the  half-^rowfi  in  silver,  as  well  as 
the  sixpence.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  we  have 
sovereigns,  rose  nobles,  angels,  half-angelq, 
half-crowns,  shillings,  groats,  pence,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  penny;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  we  find  the  highest  complement  in 
the  number  of  its  denominations  which  the 


English  coinage  ever  attained.  It  now  con- 
sisted of  no  less  than  twenty  distinct  kinds  of 
coin,  viz.,  in'  gold,  of  the  sovereign,  half-, 
quarter-,  and  half-quarter-sovereign,  rone 
noble  or  ryal,  angel  (now  equal  to  a  half- 
sovereign),  angelet  and  quarter-angel,  crown 
and  half-crown ;  in  silver  ^  of  the  crown,  half- 
crown,  shilling,  sixpence,  groat,  half-groat, 
three-penny,  and  three-halfpenny  pieces, 
the  penny,  the  three  farthings,  the  half- 
penny, and  farthing.  Queen  Elizabeth  also 
struck  coins  for  the  use  d  the  East  India 
Company,  which  may  be  reckoned  the  begin- 
ning of  the  English  colonial  coinage.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  there  was  no  substantial 
alteration,  though  some  of  the  above  denomi- 
nations were  changed,  and  some  abandoned. 
The  sovereign  was  now  generally  known  as  the 
broad,  and  this  name  was  continued  through 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  through  the  Com- 
monw^th.  Charles  I.  struck  some  pieces  of 
the  value  of  three  pounds,  and  subsequently, 
during  the  scarcity  of  gold  which  he  expe- 
rienced during  the  Civil  War,  he  melted 
plate  and  coined  it  into  silver  pieces  of  the 
values  of  twenty  and  of  ten  shillings. 

From  the  accession  of  James  I.  until  the 
reigu  of  Charles  II. ,  considerable  fiuctuations 
took  place  in  the  value  of  gold,  and  therefore 
in  the  value  of  the  chief  gold  coin.  At  one 
time  the  broad  was  worth  as  much  as  thirty 
shiUings.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it 
became  fixed  to  the  somewhat  arbitrary  value 
of  twenty-one  shillings,  and  as  the  gold  from 
which  the  money  of  this  reign  was  made 
came  chiefiy  from  the  Guinea  coast,  the 
highest  gold  coins  of  this  period  acquired  the 
name  of  guinea-pounds,  or  of  guineas.  Hence- 
forth, until  nearly  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  the  guinea  entirely  replaced  the 
sovereign,  and  the  gold  currency,  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  to  George  III.,  uniformly 
consisted  of  pieces  of  five,  two,  one,  and  halt 
guineas.  In  LSI 7  George  III.  reintroduced 
tile  sovereign,  and  the  guinea  was  abandoned 
save  as  a  money  of  account.  The  first  copper 
pennies,  halfpennies,  and  farthings  were  coined 
in  1672,  and  the  first  bronze  coins  in  1861. 

The  coinage  of  Scotland  began  at  a  much 
later  date  than  did  that  of  England.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  rude  pennies  (imitative 
of  the  contemporary  English  coins)  struck  by 
Danish  invaders  during  the  eleventh  century, 
we  have  no  Scottish  money  until  the  reig^  of 
David  I.,  about  the  year  1124.  The  first 
coinage  of  Scotland  followed  as  closely  as 
possible  the  types  of  the  English  money, 
consisting,  like  the  English  coinage,  at  fint 
exclusively  of  pennies,  and  about  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  (David  II.)  of  the  penny 
and  the  groat.  The  noble  was  likewise  intro- 
duced by  David  II.,  but  not  continued  in 
subsequent  reigns.  But  after  her  long  struggle 
for  independence  had  come  to  an  end.  Soot- 
land  began  to  issue  a  series  of  new  denomina- 
tions, which  we  will  briefly  mention  in  the 
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order  in  which  they  were  introdaced.  Robert 
II.  coined  gold  pieces  called  from  their  types, 
St,  Andrew  and  Lion  (having  the  shield  of 
Scotland  upon  one  side),  and  equal  respec- 
tively to  a  half  and  a  quarter  of  the  noble. 
These  two  names  and  types  were  afterwards 
united  for  one  piece.  James  I.  struck  a  coin 
called  demt/,  and  equal  in  value  to  half  an 
English  noble.  In  the  reign  of  James  III.  were 
issued  the  first  coins  in  base  silver,  or  billon, 
and  of  a  very  low  value,  which  went  by  the 
names  of  plaeka  and  half-plaeka.  The  Scot* 
tish  coinage  was  now  completely  separated 
from  the  ^^gUsh,  though  some  of  the  nominal 
values  were  still  retained.  The  actual  values 
of  the  Scottish  currency  deteriorated  so 
rapidly  that  when,  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
(I.),  the  coinages  of  the  two  countries  had  to 
be  brought  into  agreement,  the  Scottish 
shilling  was  found  to  be  worth  only  one- 
twelfth  of  the  English  shilling.  Therefore, 
when  we  read  of  a  certain  number  of  shil- 
lings Scots,  we  may  pretty  generally  reduce 
that  to  the  same  number  of  pence  in  English 
reckoning.  In  the  reign  of  James  III.  we 
notice  the  introduction  of  two  new  gold 
coins,  the  rider^  which  shows  the  king  on 
horseback,  and  the  wntcorft,  on  which  that 
animal  is  holding  a  shield.  Divisions  of  these 
pieces  and  of  the  St.  Andrew  were  struck. 
Two  other  gold  coins,  not  differing  much 
from  these  in  value,  but  different  in  type, 
belong  to  the  reign  of  James  V. — vis.,  Uie 
eeuy  or  crown,  giving  (as  the  name  implies) 
the  shield  of  Scotland  on  the  obverse,  and  the 
bonnet  piece,  where  the  king's  bust  is  repre- 
sented in  a  square  cap.  The  same  prince 
coined  a  billon  piece,  known  as  the  bawbee, 
a  corruption  from  bus  piece  in  Scottish  French. 
In  the  reign  of  Mary  we  have  a  number  of 
new  coins,  which  by  their  names  show  an 
approach  to  the  contemporary  English  coinage 
— viz.,  the  twenty  ihilling  piece,  the  ryal 
in  g^ld,  the  teetoon,  equal  m  value  to  an 
English  sixpence,  and  a  billon  piece  called 
hardhead.  A  separate  Scottish  coinage  was 
continued  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  but  the  coins  were  more  and  more 
assimilated  to  the  English  type. 

The  Irish  coinage  calls  lor  little  remark. 
The  Danish  kings  of  Ireland  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  century  struck  pennies,  some  of  which 
bear  the  names  of  known  kings.  The  first 
coins  struck  after  the  Anglo-Norman  Conquest 
were  issued  by  John  while  still  a  prince,  and 
governor  of  Ireland.  Henceforward  the  Irish 
coinage  follows  that  of  England,  with  these 
differences — that  it  contains  no  gold  coinage, 
nor  the  higher  denominations  of  silver,  and  is 
generally  of  a  more  alloyed  metal.  The  harp 
for  Ireland  and  the  three  crowns  are  the  most 
distinctive  types.  The  principal  Anglo- 
Irish  mint  places  were  Dublin  and  Water- 
ford.  Edwud  rV.  struck  a  considerable  Irish 
currency,  and  at  various  mints,  Dublin,  Cork, 
Brogheda,  Limerick,  Trim,  Waterford,  and 


Wexford.  During  the  period  that  James  II. 
remained  in  Ireland,  tdter  his  flight  from 
London,  he  issued  a  coinage  of  bronxe, 
generally  called  gun-money,  which  assumed 
the  denomination  of  coins  of  corresponding 
size  and  type  in  silver.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  this  coinage  fell  to  ita 
metal  value,  that  is  to  say,  a  nominal  value 
ol  £22,600  was  bought  back  for  £640. 

The  Ber.  B.  Boding,  AimoU  of  the  Ccimuge  o/ 
EngUmd;  Ed.  Hawkins,  The  Silvtr  Coine  of 
BngUmd ;  J.  Evans,  The  Ct*inag€  oj  the  Ancient 
Bntone ;  Dirks,  Lee  An^lo-Saxone  et  let  Sceaiiae  ; 
B.  W.  Cochran  Patrick,  Record*  of  the  Coinage  of 
SeoUand;  J.  Lindsay,  The  Coinage  of  the  Hep- 
iarchy ;  Id.,  The  Qovnagt  ci  ^coXLaie/d  ;  Id.,  The 
CovMugt  of  Ireland ;  Aqaila  Smith,  Irieh  Coins  o/ 
Edioard  fV. ;  C.  F.  Keary,  The  Coinagaof  Weetem 
BieropefnenUonoruu  to  Charlemagne. 

[C.  F.  K.] 

Cokei  Sir  Edwabd  (b.  1652,  d.  1633), 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  was  bom  at 
Mileham,  in  Norfolk.  After  leaving  Cam- 
bridge, he  became  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  early  in 
1678,  when  his  extraordinary  ability  speedily 
became  manifest.  Appointed  Reoonier  of 
Norwich,  1686,  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  such  acuteness  that,  in  1592,  he 
was  made  Recorder  of  London,  and  in  the 
same  year  Solicitor-Gteneral.  As  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1693,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  flowery  nature  of  his 
addresses  to  Elizabeth,  and  a  few  months 
later  became  Attomey-G^eneial,  in  which 
capacity  he  conducted  the  prosecution  for  the 
crown  of  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and 
Essex  (1601).  In  1603,  Coke,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  from  James  I., 
was  the  crown  prosecutor  at  the  trial  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  on  which  occasion  he  displayed 
mifeeling  harshness  and  arrogance.  Tlu'ee 
years  later  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  engaged  to 
prosecate  the  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder 
Flot,  and  displayed  great  ability  in  his 
management  of  the  case.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  beoime  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Picas, 
and,  in  1613,  was  transferred  to  the  King's 
Bench  and  made  a  Privy  Councillor.  His 
enemies  were,  however,  many  and  powerful ; 
Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  Buckingham, 
and  Sir  Francis  Bacon  were  his  implacable 
foes,  and  in  1616  Coke  refused  to  assist 
the  court  by  giving  judgment  for  the 
king  in  the  case  of  Commendams,  and  thus 

Save  them  an  opportunity  to  procure  his 
ownfall.  The  Chief  Justice  was  removed 
from  his  office  on  the  charge  that  in  his  re- 
ports of  decided  cases  he  had  introduced 
several  things  in  derogation  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  The  enmity  of  Bacon  con- 
tinued, but  Coke,  by  the  alliance  of  his 
daughter  with  a  brother  of  Buckingham, 
regained  some  small  share  of  the  royal  favour, 
and  was  subsequently  one  of  the  managers  of 
Bacon's  impeachment.  In  1621  he  entered 
Parliament,  where  he  speedily  drew  upon 
himself   the  hostility  of   the  court  by  his 
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opposition  to  monopolies,  and  by  his  deter- 
mined aaserlion  of  the  power  of  Parliament. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  but  was  released  after  a  few 
months,  and  continued  to  take  an  active  part 
in  Parliamentary  affairs,  whilst,  in  1628,  he 
originated  aod  carried  the  Petition  of  Right 
(q.Y.).  Sir  Edward  Ck)ke*s  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  judge  was  unequalled  in 
his  age.  As  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Meporttf  1600 — 1615,  and  the  Comtnentary 
upon  Littleton,  1628,  he  is  still  a  writer  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  those  who  would  know 
anything  of  the  history  of  English  law  and 
practice.  [F.  S.  P.] 

CvOkOy  RoOER,  was  the  author  of  a  work 
called  JJeteetion  of  the  State  of  England  duriitg 
the  Four  Last  lieigne,  Lond.,  1697,  which  is  of 
some  historical  value. 

Cokey  William,  in  1552,  was  made  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleaa  He  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  will  of 
Edward  Y I.,  altering  the  succession  in  favour 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  but  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  actually  signed  the  document. 
He  died  153a. 

Colcliestery  generally  identified  with 
the  Roman  Camulodunum,  was  one  of  the  most 
impottant  Roman  stations  in  England.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  Roman  relics  have  been 
found  here.  It  was  an  important  centre  under 
the  kings  of  the  West  Saxon  line,  and  was 
strongly  fortified  by  Edward  the  Elder.  It 
appears  in  Domesday  as  a  place  of  consider, 
able  importance.  In  1218  it  was  taken  by 
Louis  of  France.  The  town  enjoyed  con- 
siderable trade  all  through  the  Middle 
Ages.  During  the  Great  RebeUion  it  was 
captured  by  the  Royalists  under  Lord  Goring 
in  1648.  Fairfax  besieged  it  for  eleven 
weeks,  and  finally  took  it.  The  abbey  was  a 
Benedictine  foundation,  instituted  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  suppressed  after  the 
execution  of  tiie  last  abbot  for  treason  in 
1539.  The  to wn  has  returned  two  members  to 
Parliam«-nt  since  23rd  Edward  I.  It  received 
a  charter  from  Richard  I.  in  1089. 

Colchester,  Charles  Abbot,  Lord  {h, 
1757,  d.  1829),  was  educated  at  Westminster, 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  attained 
much  practice  at  the  bar.  He  entered 
Parliament  in  1795,  and  strongly  supported 
the  Seditious  Meetings'  Bill.  In  1801  he 
was  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland- 
In  1802  he  became  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  capacity  he  gave 
a  casting:  vote  against  Lord  Melville  in  1805. 
He  strongly  opposed  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
effected  several  important  improvements  in 
the  mode  of  managing  business  in  the 
House,  resigned  his  seat  in  1817,  and  was 
raised  to  the  Peerage. 

Colet,  JoHV  (h.  1466,  d.  1519),  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Colet, 


and  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  About  1493  he  went  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  studied  Greek  in  Italy  and  Paris, 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Erasmus  and  other 
scholars.  Returning  in  1497,  he  lectured 
at  Oxford  on  Divinity  and  Greek.  In  1605 
he  was  made  Prebendary  and  Dean  of  St. 
PauFs.  Between  1508  and  1512  he  founded 
and  endowed  St.  Paul's  SchooL  Colet  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  teachers  of 
the  **  New  Learning "  in  England  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one 
of  the  most  earnest  of  the  knot  of  churchmen 
who  aimed  at  the  reformation  and  purification 
of  the  Church  of  England  without  actually 
separating  from  Rome. 

F.  Seebohm,  Ths  Oxford  Etfomvn. 

Coleman,  Edward  (d.  1 678),  was  secretary 
to  the  Duchess  of  York.  He  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  convert  from  Protestantism,  and  a 
busy  intriguer,  who  corresponded  secretly 
with  the  French  court.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  accused  by  Titus  Gates  of  complicity  in 
the  Popish  Plot.  His  papers  were  seized, 
and  he  was  turested.  In  his  possession  were 
found  letters  addressed  to  Pere  La  Chaise, 
Louis  XIV.'s  confessor,  in  which  he  asked  for 
money  to  be  employed  in  giving  "  the  greatest 
blow  to  the  Protestant  religion  it  has  received 
since  its  birth,"  together  with  other  expres* 
sions  of  a  similar  character.  These  were  con- 
sidered to  be  conclusive  proofs  of  his  guilt. 
On  his  trial  Gates  and  Bedloe  bore  witness 
against  him,  and  he  was  executed. 

Colepoppor,  John,  Lord  {d.  1660),  after 
having  spent  many  years  abroad  in  foreign 
service,  returned  to  England,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Long  Parliament,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  vigorous  opposition  to 
monopolies.  In  1642  the  king  made  him 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  acquired 
great  influence  in  the  royal  councils.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  joined  the  king, 
was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1643,  and  a 
peer  in  1644.  He  accompanied  Prince  Charlee 
to  Holland,  where  he  remained  till  the  Resto- 
ration, when  he  was  reinstated  as  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  but  died  very  soon  afterwards. 
Clarendon,  Ht«t.  of  tfc«  IMxRion. 

College,  Stephen  {d,  1681),  known  as 
**  the  Protestant  joiner,"  was  a  citizen  of 
London,  celebrated  in  Charles  II.'s  reign 
for  his  intemperate  zeal  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1681  he  was  sent  to  Oxford 
by  Shaftesbury  to  watch  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  party  during  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment While  at  college  there,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  inventing  a  "  Protestant  flail "  for 
beating  out  the  brains  of  Papists,  and  by 
writing  coarse  rhymes  against  tiie  king.  He 
was  indicted  in  London  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  but  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  tho 
grand  jury.  Subsequently  he  was  tried  in 
Oxford,  found  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  seise 
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the  king,  on  the  evidence  of  Dogdale  and 
other  informers,  and  executed. 

Collier,  Jekbmy  p.  1660,  d.  1726),  was 
rector  of  Ampton,  in  Suffolk,  and  in  1685  was 
appointed  lecturer  at  Gray's  Inn.  He  was  a 
zealous  partisan  of  the  Stuarts,  and  was 
committed  to  Newgate  for  writing  against 
William  III. ;  he  was,  however,  released  with- 
out trial.  But  having  granted  absolution  to 
the  prisoners  execute  for  the  Assassination 
Plot  (q.v.),  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 
Hetuming  to  London,  he  wrote  several  works. 
In  1698  he  produced  his  Short  View  of  the  Im" 
tnorality  and  ProfaneneM  of  the  English  Stage^ 
in  which  he  attacked  Dryden  and  other 
dramatists  of  the  day.  The  book  was  widely 
read,  and  had  considerable  effect  in  bringing 
about  the  gradual  reformation  of  the  stage. 
Collier  also  produced,  among  other  works,  an 
Eeeleeiastiecd  History  of  Great  Britain,  which 
involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Burnet. 

Collingwoody  Cuthbebt,  Lord  (6.  1760, 
d.  1810),  was  bom  at  Newcastle-on^Tyne,  and 
was  very  early  sent  to  sea.  In  1774  he 
served  under  Admiral  Graves  in  America, 
and  led  a  party  of  seamen  at  Bunker  Hill. 
In  1776  he  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  his  promotion  was  rapid,  as  he  stepped 
into  each  place  vacated  by  Nelson,  and  in 
1 780  he  accompanied  Nelson  in  the  expedition 
against  San  Juan,  where  his  strong  constitu- 
tion stood  him  in  good  stead  among  the 
pestilential  marshes.  During  the  three  next 
years  he  did  good  service  in  the  capture  of 
French  merchantmen,  and  on  peace  being 
concluded  in  1783,  rejoined  Nelson  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  1786  he  returned  to  England, 
but  did  not  long  remain  idle :  and  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1793,  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, though  his  services  were  passed  over  by 
Lord  Howe.  In  command  of  the  Excellent^  he 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  and 
took  more  than  his  share  of  the  hard  fighting. 
After  this  he  was  employed  in  blockading  the 
enemy's  ports,  but  managed  to  obtain  a  short 
holiday  in  1798.  The  next  year  he  was 
made  a  rear-admiral,  and  was  appointed  to 
serve  in  the  Channel  fleet  under  Lord  Brid- 
port,  by  whom  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
despatched  with  reinforcements  to  Lord  Keith 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  May,  1802,  he 
obtained  a  year's  quiet  enjoyment  with  his 
family,  and  was  then  sent  off  to  join  Admiral 
Comwallis  off  Brest.  In  1804  he  was  engaged 
in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  until  the  union  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  compelled  him 
to  retire.  But  he  soon  resumed  his  position, 
and  only  left  it  to  join  Nelson's  fleet  in  its 
pursuit  of  Villeneuve.  In  command  of  the 
Hoi/al  Sovereign  he  was  second  in  command 
to  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  and,  leading  one  divi- 
sion of  the  fleet,  was  the  first  to  engage  the 
enemy.  On  Nelson's  death  the  command 
devolved  on  CoUingwood,  who  has  now  been 
acquitted  of  any  blame  for  not  having  saved 


more  of  the  enemy's  ships  after  the  battle. 
He  was  at  once  raised  to  the  peerage  with  a 
life  pension  of  £2,000  per  annum.  He 
continued  actively  employed  in  annoying  the 
French  coast,  and  girding  the  relations  of 
England  with  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean.  So  unremitting  were  his 
exertions,  that  they  produced  a  disease  which 
finally,  on  March  10,  1810,  killed  him  almost 
at  his  post,  and  before  he  could  reach  Eng- 
land. He  was  of  all  the  able  captains  of  las 
day  second  only  to  Nelson,  nor  was  he  leas 
beloved  by  his  men  for  his  gentle  considera- 
tion and  his  daring  courage. 

CoQi&gwood'B  Lifs  ;  James,  Nawd  Biet. 

[W.  R.  8.] 

Colonies,  Thb,  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  time  of  the  enterprising  navigators 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign — such  as  Gilbert 
and  Raleigh  (o^.v.),  by  whom  the  infant 
colony  of  Virginia  was  first  planted,  in 
1587 — but  it  was  not  until  the  persecutionB 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  drove  many 
Puritans  to  seek  an  asylum  in  New  England 
that  colonisation  became  at  all  general 
amongst  Englishmen.  Henceforward  the 
colonies  on  ths  Atlantic  seaboard  of  North 
America  increased  rapidly,  absorbing  the 
settlements  of  other  nations,  such  as  the 
Dutdk  on  the  Hudson,  the  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware,  and,  finally,  the  French  on  the 
Mississippi  [Colonies,  The  Amebicam.I 
When  these  colonies  seceded  from  England 
in  1783,  a  new  area  for  colonisation  in  tem- 
perate climates  had  already  been  opened  up 
by  the  discovery  of  Australia.  [Australia.] 
The  town  of  Sydney  was  founded  in  1787, 
and  the  progress  of  the  various  settlements  of 
the  Austealasian  group  has  been  continuous 
since  that  time.  Another  group  of  colonies 
are  those  which  have  been  acquired  by  con- 
quest from  other  powers,  chiefly  fVance, 
Spain,  and  Holland.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant is  Canada  (q.v.),  conquered  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War  (1757 — 63),  and  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  many  of  which  were 
acquired  in  the  same  war,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  taken  in  the  war  of  the  French 
Revolution  (1793—1816).  The  term  Colony  is 
used  somewhat  loosely  to  include  the  various 
dependencies  (whether  true  colonial  settle- 
ments or  not)  administered  bv  the  department 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
They  may  be  classed  roughly  as : — 

(1)  Ag^cultural  colonies,  where  cultivation 
of  the  soil  and  sheep-farming  is  the  chief 
source  of  wealth  —  such  as  the  Australian 
colonies  and  those  of  British  North  America. 

(2)  Plantation  colonies,  "  where  the  main 
object  of  those  who  go  to  them  is  to  plant 
and  rear  certain  vegetable  productions  which 
abound  in  hot  climates  only,  and  which  are 
of  great  value  in  European  markets  " — such 
as  Ceylon,  the  West  Indian  oolonies,  and 
Mauritius. 
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!3)  Trading  colonies — each  as  Singapore. 
4)  Naval  or  military  stations,  such  as  Malta 
or  Gibraltar,  which  are  considered  colonies. 

The  class  of  penal  colonies  which  existed 
at  an  early  period  no  longer  remains. 

Colonies  may  be  subjected  to  a  further 
division,  according  to  the  means  by  which 
they  were  acquired : — 

( 1 )  Colonies  obtained  by  conquest  or  cession, 
legislation  for  which  is  absolutely  vested  in 
the.  crown,  until  a  representative  assembly 
has  once  been  granted,  in  which  case  the 
crown  cannot  legislate  further,  though  the 
colony  is  still  subject  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  law  in  conquered  or  ceded 
colonies  remains  as  it  was,  unless  altered  by 
the  sovereign  in  council. 

(2)  Settled  colonies,  acquired  by  occupation 
when  uninhabited.  Although  such  colonies 
become  the  property  of  the  crown,  the  crown 
has  no  power  of  legislation  by  virtue  of  its 
prerogative,  but  can  only  act  by  orders  in 
council.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
ceded  colony  is  not  bound  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  before  its  cession :  nor  w  the  colony 
bound  by  Acts  made  after  its  acquisition, 
unless  the  Act  is  intended  to  embrace  all 
British  colonies,  or  the  colony  is  specially 
named. 

British  colonies  are  officially  divided  into 
three  classes  : — 

(1)  Crown  eoUmies  are  ceded  or  conquered 
colonies,  where  the  crown  has  the  entire 
control  of  legislation  and  of  the  officials. 

(2)  Cohniea  icith  repreaentativf  institutional 
hut  without  responsible  government,  where 
the  crown  retains  only  a  veto  on  legislation. 

(3)  Colonies  having  both  representative  in- 
stitutions  and  responsible  government.  Such 
institutions  and  government  were  introduced 
first  into  Canada  in  the  year  1847,  owing 
to  Lord  Durham's  report.  "In  colonies 
with  responsible  government,  the  control 
of  all  public  departments  is  practically 
placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  command- 
mg  the  confidence  of  the  legislature ;  and  the 
ministers  are  responsible  to  the  legis- 
lature, as  in  England.  The  Home  Govern- 
ment has  in  such  cases  no  control  whatever 
over  any  official  except  the  governor,  though 
the  crown  retains  a  veto  on  legislation.  By 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  re- 
sponsible government,"  sa}ni  Sir  J.  Erskine 
^lay,  *'  a  colonial  constitution  has  become  the 
very  image  and  reflection  of  Parliamentary 
government  in  England.  The  governor— 
like  the  sovereign,  whom  he  represents — 
holds  himself  aloof  from  and  superior  to 
parties,  and  govenis  through  constitutional 
advisers  who  have  acquired  an  ascendency 
in  the  legislature.**  The  En<^lish  constitution, 
in  fact,  is  generally  the  type  of  the  colonial 
governments,  which  have  a  governor  acting 
as  viceroy  of  the  crown,  an  Upper  Chamber 
either  appointed  by  the  go%'ernor  or  elected 
by  a  limited  sufErage,  and  a  Lower  Chamber, 


corresponding  to  the  Hbuse  of  Commons,  and 
like  it  retaining  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
originating  money  bills.  The  transactions  of 
such  oolomes  with  the  Home  Gk>vemment  are 
chiefly  confined  to  foreign  and  commercial 
a&irs.  The  former  are  managed  by  the 
Colonial  Office ;  while  for  the  latter  purpose 
the  various  colonies  have  commissioners  in 
London  called  Crown  Agents  or  Agents- 
GteneraL  The  colonies  administer  justice  by 
their  own  courts  of  law,  but  an  appeal  lies 
from  all  colonial  supreme  courts,  except  those 
of  Canada,  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

Bk  M.  Martin,  Brttieh  Colonies;  Creasy, 
CcnsHt  of  BrUannie  Empire ;  Sir  B.  Mbt,  Contt, 
Hiwt, ;  Merivale,  Colonisation  ;  Sir  Q.  C.  Lewia^ 
Govt,  of  Dependencies;  A.  Todd,  Pari.  Govt,  in 
Sritish  Colonies.  See  also  the  article<(  on  the 
variouB  colonies.  [p.  g.  pi 

Colonies,  The  Atbican.  [South  Africa.] 

Colonies,  The  American,  were  for  the 
most  part  founded  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  North  American  continent  was 
first  discovered  in  1497  by  John  Cabot,  to 
whom  a  patent  was  granted  by  King 
Henry  VII. ;  but  the  first  attempts  at  coloni- 
sation  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  1621 
and  onwards,  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  whither 
the  French  followed  them  in  1562.  The 
French  ako  soon  after  1635  began  to  make 
settlements  in  the  North,  over  Canada,  Cape 
Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia,  then  called  Acadia. 
Nova  Scotia  was  seized  by  England  in  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1701—1713), 
and  Canada  in  the  Seven  Yean'  War  (1757 — 
1763).  [Canada.^  The  first  abortive  attempt 
at  Enghsh  colonisation  was  made  in  1578  by 
Frobi&er;  then  followed  two  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  (1679and  I683),and  two  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  the  first  of  which,  in  what  is  now 
North  Carolina,  was  for  a  little  while  success- 
ful At  length,  in  1607,  the  London  Com- 
pany despatched  an  expedition  which  effected 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  English 
in  North  America  on  the  banks  of  the  James 
River  in  Virginia. 

The  '  thirteen  American  colonies  which 
afterwards  formed  the  United  States  of 
America  are  usually  divided  into  three  groups 
— those  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  New 
England. 

(1)  The  Virginia  group.  Virginiay  a  name 
given  by  Raleigh  to  one  of  his  unsuc- 
cesftful  attempts  at  colonisation  in  honour 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  first  had  a  very  strug- 
gling existence.  It  was  kept  alive  chiefly  by 
the  exertions  of  a  hardy  adventurer,  John 
Smith,*  who  explored  the  country,  and  made 
friends  with  the  Indian  chief  Powhatan,  the 
theme,  with  his  daughter  Pocahontas,  of  some 
romantic  stories.  Fresh  immigrants  soon  began 
to  strengthen  the  colony ;  it  ^rew  rich  by  the 
sale  of  tobacco,  and  in  161 9,  the  Virginian  House 

*  The  Advtnturen  and  JHsoourses  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  by  Juhn  Ashton. 
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of  Burgesses  assembled  for  the  first  time.  The 
next  lew  years  witnessed  some  dangerous 
struggles  with  the  Indians,  in  which  the 
colony  suffered  greatly  until  the  submission 
of  the  savages  in  1646,  which  was  confirmed 
by  a  great  treaty  at  Albany  in  1684.  In 
1624  James  I.  dissolved  the  London  Company, 
and  Virginia  became  a  crown  colony ;  but 
soon  afterwards  the  valuable  monopoly  of  the 
import  of  tobacco  to  England  was  secured  to 
Virginia  and  the  Somers  Islands  by  proclama- 
tion. Its  position  under  the  Conmionwealth 
was  one  of  practical  independence.  Fortune 
changed,  however,  with  the  Restoration,  when 
Charles  II.  restricted  the  commerce  of  the 
colony  by  Navigation  Acts,  while  the  Assembly, 
which  was  extremely  Boyalist,  persecuted 
Nonconformists  and  limited  the  suffrage. 
Finally  the  whole  of  Virginia  was  handed  over 
for  thirty-one  years  to  Lord  Colepepper  and 
Lord  ArUngton.  From  these  causes  sprang 
a  rebellion,  known  from  its  leader  as  "  Bacon's 
Rebellion,"  in  1675,  which  was  crushed  two 
years  later  by  Sir  George  Berkeley.  Lord 
Colepepper  was  ipade  governor  for  life,  and 
tiie  position  of  the  colonists  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Stuart  period  was  dis- 
astrous. After  the  Revolution,  however, 
Virginia  recovered  her  prosperity,  and  the 
separate  history  of  the  colony  consists 
chiefly  in  a  series  of  disputes  between  the 
governors  and  the  assemblies.  Mary- 
land^ named  after  Uueen  Henrietta  Maria, 
was  originally  part  of  Virginia,  but  was 
made  into  a  separate  colony  by  charter 
in  1632,  when  it  became  the  property  of 
a  Catholic,  Lord  Baltimore,  imder  a  most 
liberal  constitution,  equality  being  conceded 
to  all  Christian  crseds.  Its  condition  was 
one  of  great  prosperity  until  Claybome, 
a  man  of  repubhcan  sympathies,  opposed  the 
authority  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  threw  the 
colony  into  confusion,  which  lasted  for  ten 
years  until  1660.  Under  William  and  Mary, 
the  colony  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  and  Roman  Catholicism  became 
illegal;  but  in  1716  it  was  restored  to  the 
descendants  of  its  foimder,  now  become  Pro- 
testants. The  Carolinas  were  so  called  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  French  settlers  in  honour 
of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  North  Carolina 
was  the  scene  of  most  of  Raleigh's  attempts 
at  colonisation,  being  then  part  of  Virginia. 
The  name  was  given  to  them  afresh  by 
Charles  II.,  in  whose  reign  it  was  granted  by 
charter  to  proprietaries,  and  a  constitution 
known  as  the  "  Grand  Model,"  prepared  for 
it  by  Locke  and  Shaftesbury.  It  was,  how- 
ever, found  unworkable;  the  colonists  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands,  divided  them- 
selves into  two  governments,  began  to  import 
negro  slaves,  and  to  treat  the  Indian  tribes 
with  great  brutality.  Finally,  in  1729  the 
proprietors  sold  their  rights  to  the  crown. 
Georgia,  originally  part  of  Carolina,  was 
foundea  by  Colonel  Oglethorpe,  with  some 


government  assistance,  as  a  refuge  for  insol- 
vent debtors  and  persecuted  Dissenters  whom 
he  rescued  from  English  prisons.  Its 
religious  ideas  were  strongly  influenced  by 
the  advent  of  some  Moravian  settlers,  and  by 
the  visits  of  the  two  Wesleys  and  Whitfield. 
In  1739  Oglethorpe  invaded  the  Spanish 
colony  of  Florida  without  success,  and  the 
counter  attack  also  failed.  Slavery  was  in- 
troduced into  the  colony  about  1750,  and  two 
years  later  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown. 

(2)  The  New  York  group.  Of  these  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  have  a  common  history. 
They  were  in  the  first  instance  Dutch 
colonies.  Delaware  Bay  was  discovered  by 
Henry  Hudson  in  1609,  and  a  settlement 
made  at  Albany  in  1615.  Soon  New  Am- 
sterdam, at  first  a  trading  station,  became  a 
permanent  town,  and  the  island  of  Manhattan 
was  bought  from  the  Indians.  After  a 
struggle  for  existence  with  the  English 
colonies,  with  the  Indians,  who  nearly 
destroyed  them,  and  with  the  Swedes,  whose 
settlement,  **  New  Sweden,"  was  annexed  in 
1655,  the  state  and  city  of  New  Amsterdam 
became  very  prosperous.  In  1664,  however, 
the  country  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to 
James,  Duke  of  York ;  it  surrendered  to  Sir 
Robert  Holmes  without  a  struggle  ;  New 
Amsterdam  became  New  York,  and  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
New  Jersey.  For  a  few  years  the  Dutch 
recovered  it  again,  but  it  was  finally  ceded 
to  England  in  1674.  James  II.  united  New 
York  and  New  England  under  the  governor- 
ship of  Sir  E.  Andrews,  but  at  the  Revolution 
he  was  driven  out,  and  the  connection  dis- 
solved. The  rights  of  '  the  proprietors  in 
New  Jersey  were  bought  by  the  Quakers  in 
1682,  but  surrendered  to  the  crown  in  1702. 
Fenneylvania,  a  district  originally  occupied 
by  the  settlement  of  New  Sweden,  was  also 
purchased  from  Charles  II.  by  William  Penn 
in  1682,  when  its  capital,  Philadelphia,  was 
founded,  and  a  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  Soon  afterwards  a  boundary 
dispute  arose  with  Maryland,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  cession,  in  1701,  to  Penn  of  the 
tract  on  the  south  of  the  Delaware,  which  was 
known  as  the  Delaware  Territory,  and  which 
was  attached  to  Pennsylvania,  though  with  a 
separate  legislature,  till  1776,  when  Delaware 
declared  itself  an  independent  State.  After 
the  English  Revolution  Penn*B  proprietary 
rights  were  confiscated. 

(3)  The  New  England  group.  This  was  so 
named  by  John  Smith,  who  made  one  of  the  two 
early  and  unsuccesoful  attempts  to  found  a 
settlement  there.  In  1620,  however,  some 
PuritanNonconf  ormists,  known  as  the  "  Pilgrim 
Fathers,'  'sailed  from  England  in  the  Mayfiawer^ 
and,  landing  in  Plymouth  Bay,  effected  a  per- 
manent occupation.  Their  relations  with  the 
Indians  were  on  the  whole  friendly,  and  fresh 
settlements  were  made,  viz..  New  Hampehire 
(1622),   Mauachueette   in  1628,  Rhode  Uland 
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by  Boger  WilliamB  (1631),  and  Connecticut 
coloniaed  from  Maasachuisetts  from  1633  and 
onwards.  This  last  settlement  involved  the 
New  Englanders  in  two  Indian  wars,  which 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Peqaod  and 
Narraganaett  tribes.  The  northern  colonies 
were  subjected  by  Charles  I.  to  severe 
restrictionB,  but  in  1643  formed  themselves 
into  a  federation  known  as  The  United 
Cohmcc  of  New  EngUmd,  which  proved 
the  germ  of  the  present  United  States. 
Massachusetts  soon  proved  itself  the  most 
powerful  of  the  four  colonies,  and  in  1676 
crashed  the  Indians  in  a  great  war  called, 
after  the  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  *'  King 
Philip*s  War.*'  New  England  was  severely 
oppressed  after  the  Restoration  by  Andros 
and  other  governors ;  Massachusetts  forfeited 
her  charter  in  1684,  hut  with  the  Revolution 
better  times  came.  In  1690  the  Massa- 
chusetts government  instigated  a  war  for 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  which  lasted  with  a 
long  interval  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (q.v.) 
down  to  the  close  of  "  King  Gorge's  War," 
i.«.,  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
^uch  was  the  origin  of  the  thirteen  American 
colonies,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  the 
southern,  where  slave-lahour  was  -  universal 
witb  the  exception  of  Georgia,  were  in  the 
main  aristocratic,  and  the  northern  sectarian 
and  democratic.  Their  constitutions  varied 
considerably,  hut  as  a  rule  they  consisted  of 
a  house  of  assembly  elected  by  the  burgesses, 
or  freemen,  reinforced  frequently  by  nominees 
of  the  proprietaries,  a  council  nominated,  as 
a  rule,  by  the  governor,  but  in  Massachusetts 
by  the  freemen,  and  a  governor  appointed  in 
crown  colonies  by  the  king  and  proprietors, 
in  the  others  by  the  council. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  Seven 
Tears'  War  in  Europe,  a  border  warfare 
known  as  the  *'  French  and  Indian  War " 
broke  out  in  America,  during  which  occurred 
the  occupation  of  the  Ohio  valley  by  the 
French,  who  built  there  Fort  Duquesne,  and 
the  defeat  of  General  Braddock  and  George 
Washington  when  they  advanced  against  it, 

1755.  War  was  not  n>rmally  declared  until 

1756,  when  the  newly-built  Fort  William 
Henry  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  war,  however,  fortune 
changed,  and  the  great  success  of  Wolfe  in 
Canada  was  anticipated  by  the  capture  of 
Fort  Duquesne  (subsequently  re-named  Pitts- 
burg) in  1758  by  Greneral  Forbes  supported 
by  Washington.  After  the  Peace  of  Paris 
(1763^,  the  Virginians  defeated  the  Ottawas 
and  their  allies  in  the  last  great  war,  waged 
by  the  colonists  against  the  Indians. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  just 
hint  at  the  events  which  from  that  date  tended 
to  embitter  the  relations  between  the  colonies 
and  England.  There  were,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Navigation  Zawe  (1657 — 1660),  by  which 
the  colonies  were  prohibited  from  procur- 
ing a  large  number  of  articles  except  from 
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England  and,  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
from  Spain,  and  laid  duties  on  the  export  of 
articles  from  colony  to  colony.  These  laws 
were  largely  evaded  by  smuggling,  and  in* 
consequence  Grenville  in  1764  enforced  them 
with  great  severity,  and  by  a  Revenue  Act 
laid  heavy  duties  on  various  imports,  includ- 
ing wines.  Thid  Stamp  Act  (1765)  followed, 
which  imposed  duties  ranging  from  ^.  to 
£10^  on  printed  publications,  but  it  was 
received  with  such  outcry  and  riots  all  over 
America,  that  it  had  to  be  repealed  in  the 
following  year,  while  a  Declaratory  Act  at 
the  same  time  insisted  on  the  dependence  of 
the  colonies  on  the  king  and  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  This  conciliatory  policy  did 
not  continue  long.  In  the  same  year  the 
New  York  Assembly  was  suspended  for 
refusing  to  supply  stores  to  the  royal  troops 
in  obedience  to  the  Quartering  Aet^  and 
Charles  Townshend's  fatal  JRevenue  Act,  im- 
posing import  duties  on  paper,  glass,  tea,  and 
other  articles  followed  in  the  next  year. 
War  was  from  that  moment  inevitable  ;  the 
Massachusette  Assembly  was  dissolved  in  1768 
for  refuging  to  rescind  a  letter  of  protest,  and 
there  was  a  collision  between  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  the  British  troops,  known  as  the 
**  Boston  Massacre,"  in  1770.  Lord  North's 
Tea  Act  (1770),  which  removed  the  re- 
strictions except  that  on  tea,  postponed  the 
war  for  awhile,  but  the  rejection  of  Dunning's 
petition  for  the  removal  of  Hutehinaon  from 
the  governorship  of  Massachusetts  by  the 
English  government  was  followed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  burning  of  the  tea  ships  in 
Boston  harbour,  by  the  Boston  Fort  Act,  the 
spark  which  set  the  incendiary  forces  of  a 
century  ablaze.  [Boston  Pout  Act  ;  Ameri- 
can Indbpendkncs,  Wab  of  ;  United  States, 
Bblations  with.] 

Bancroft,  Hut.  of  America  ;  J.  DoTle,  The  Bng~ 
U$h  in  AvMriea  ;  Hemittflr,  Enquiry  tnio  ColoutM- 
Uon;  Belknap,  Eitt.  of  Sew  nampahire;  Maua- 
ek«a«tt«  Hietcrical  CoUeetione;  ClarkBon,  Jf  •moirg 
q^  Wmiam  Penn ;  Stanhope,  RieU  cjf  £iialaiwl ; 
Macaolay's  Eaaay  on  Choinam ;  Lndlow,  Wwr  ej 
American  Iniependtnce,  [L.  C.  S.l 

ColonieSy  The Aubtbalian.  [Australia.] 

Colnmbft,  St.  {b.  621,  d.  697),  was  a 
native  of  Gartan,  in  Donegal;  he  was  the 
son  of  Feidlhim  and  Ethne,  both  of  Irish  blood 
royal.  Educated  for  the  Church,  he  founded, 
in  545,  the  monastery  of  Deny,  and  subse- 
quently established  many  churches  in  Ireland. 
The  victory  of  the  heathen  king,  Brude 
MacMaden,  over  the  Scots  of  Dalriada,  in 
560,  led,  three  years  later,  to  the  mission  of 
Columba,  undertaken  for  Uie  purpose  of  con- 
verting the  Picts :  though  another  account 
ascribes  the  departure  of  Columba  from  Ire- 
land to  his  action  in  bringing  about  a  battle 
between  two  Irish  tribes.  Columba  landed  in 
lona  563,  receiving  the  grant  of  the  island 
from  Conal,  King  of  Dalriada,  or,  as  some 
think,  from  Brude,  the  Pictiah  monarch ;  here 
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h«  founded  his  church,  which  became  for  160 
years  the  national  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
CSolumban  church,  always  intimately  connected 
with  the  Church  of  Ireland,  was  in  some  points 
of  doctrine  and  ceremonial  opposed  to  that  of 
Rome,  to  which  it  owed  no  allegiance.  [Chubch, 
Thb  Cbltic]  After  two  years  spent  in  the 
establishment  of  his  monastery,  Columba,  in 
665,  went  on  a  mission  of  conversion  to  the 
court  of  Brude,  King  of  the  Picts,  at  Inver- 
ness ;  having  won  over  the  monarch  to  the  new 
faith,  he  proceeded  to  establish  monasteries 
throughout  the  Pictish  territory.  In  676  he 
caused  Aidan,  King  of  Dalriada,  to  assert  his 

e>8ition  as  a  king,  independent  of  the  Irish 
alriads ;  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
chiefly  spent  in  founding  churches  amongst 
the  southern  Picts.  ShorUy  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  June,  697,  he  revisited 
Ireland.  The  clouds  of  tradition  and  romance 
in  which  the  facts  of  his  life  are  enshrouded 
render  it  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  his 
true  character ;  he  is  called  by  his  biographer 
Adamnan  a  man  of  contrasts,  "at  once 
tender  and  irritable,  rude  and  courteous, 
grateful  and  revengeful.*'  The  verdict  of 
Mr.  Skene  may  be  quoted: — "He  was  evi- 
dently  a  man  of  great  force  of  ch>*  vector  and 
determined  zeal  in  effecting  his  purpose,  but 
he  could  not  have  been  the  object  of  such 
tender  love  and  implicit  devotion  from  all  who 
came  under  the  sphere  of  his  influence  if  the 
softer  and  more  amiable  features  pictured  in 
the  earlier  descriptions  of  him  had  not  pre- 
dominated.'* In  later  years,  part  of  his  relics 
were  removed  to  Kells,  in  Meath,  and  part  by 
Kenneth  HacAlpine  to  Dunkeld. 

Adanman,  Li/f  of  St.  Cotumha  (Beeves's  ed., 
1857);  Forbes,  JCaimd«r  <^  SooitiMh  Saintt: 
Skene. 

Columbia,  Britibh,  was  formerly  part  of 
the  Hudsion's  Bay  Territories.  It  rose  into  im- 
portance owing  to  the  discovery  of  gold  there 
(1858 — 1861)  and  the  consequent  influx  of 
settlers.  It  was  created  a  crown  colony  in 
1868.  In  1866  Vancouver's  Idland  and  Queen 
Charlotte's  Islands  were  incorporated  with  it, 
and  in  1871  the  whole  district  beoame  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  (q.v.).  The 
government,  which,  like  those  of  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Dominion,  is  subject  to  the 
central  authority  at  Ottawa,  consists  of  a 
lieutenant-governor  and  a  legislative  assembly 
of  twenty-four  members. 

Combermere,  Staplbtoit  Cotton,  Ist 
YxsoouNT  {b.  1772,  d,  1866),  took  part  in  the 
last  Kysore  War.  He  served  with  distinction 
through  the  Peninsular  War,  was  commander 
of  all  the  allied  cavalry  after  1810,  and 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  Salamanca 
by  a  grand  cavalry  charge.  In  1814  he  was 
for  his  services  created  Baron  CombArmere. 
In  1817  he  was  made  Oovemor  of  Jamaica. 
In  1826  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
in  India,  and  accomplished  the  reduction  of 


Bhurtpore  at  the  close  of  the  Burmese  War. 
He  was  created  Viscount  Combermere  of 
Bhurtpore,  Feb.,  1827. 

CommondailUl.  On  the  vacancy  of  a 
benefice,  it  was  sometimes  customary  to 
assise  it  to  the  care  of  a  bishop,  to  be  held  in 
commendam  until  a  proper  penon  could  be 
found  on  whom  to  bestow  it.  This  system 
was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
law  against  pluralities,  and  was  frequently 
abused.  In  1616  occurred  the  famous  Case  of 
Comtnetuiamtf  when  an  action  was  brought 
against  Neile,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  for  holding 
a  living,  wi  eammmdam,  to  which  it  was 
alleged  he  had  been  illegally  presented  by 
the  king,  whose  general  prerogative  of  grant- 
ing a  oommendam  was  disputed.  The  case  is 
famous  for  the  subserviency  of  the  judges, 
who,  having  made  some  slight  effort  to  resent 
the  king's  attempt  to  obtain  a  verdict  favour- 
able to  himself,  subsequently  sued  for  pcurdon 
on  their  knees.  Sir  Edward  Coke's  opposition 
to  James's  unconstitutional  act  entailed  hia 
dismissal  shortly  afterwards. 

Conuaendatioii.    [Feuoiusm.] 

Coill]lloroe«  The  history  of  English 
commerce  is  naturally  divided  into  two  paits 
— ^the  progress  of  navigation  and  the  routes 
taken  by  traders.  But  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience and  brevity  they  must  be  taken 
together  in  the  present  article. 

The  chief  objects  of  mediieval  maritime 
enterprise  were  the  fisheries  and  the  trade  with 
the  iSaai.  The  former  were  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  and  English ;  the  latter, 
as  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  in  those 
of  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  and  Florentines. 
Fish  was  a  far  more  important  article  of  diet 
in  the  Middle  Ages  than  it  is  now.  It  was 
prescribed  during  certain  times  of  the  year  or 
week  by  religion,  and  it  supplemented  as  well 
as  varied  the  coarse  salted  food  of  our  anees* 
tors  in  winter.  The  principal  ports  engaged 
in  this  trade  were  Yarmouth  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  for  herrings,  and  Scarborough 
for  cod.  There  were  also  extensive  salmon 
fisheries  in  the  Thames,  the  Tweed,  and  the 
Severn,  barrelled  salmon  being  an  important, 
though  comparatively  expensive,  article  of  diet. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  i.^., 
before  1436,  Bristol  mariners,  by  the  use  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  reached  Iceland  by  the 
Irish  Channel  and  Atlantic,  and  successfully 
competed  with  their  Scarborough  rivals. 
Bristol  gained  considerable  opulence  by  this 
trade,  and  during  this  century  became  the 
second  city  of  the  kingdom  for  opulence 
and  numbers.  The  magnificent  church  of 
St.  Mary  Redcliff,  near  Bristol,  was  the  gift 
of  a  rich  Bristol  merchant  in  this  century. 

Hie  trade  of  England  during  this  period 
was  very  considerable,  and  was  doubtlessly 
much  assisted  by  their  possessions  in  France. 
The  English  claimed,  by  virtue  of  the  situation 
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of  the  port  of  Calais,  to  hare  the  control  of  the 
narrow  seas,  and,  as  long  as  they  held  Kor- 
numdy  and  Gnienne,  with  the  suzerainty  over 
Britanny,  could  regulate  traffic  along  the  coast 
from  Flanders  to  Bayonne.  Hence  the  efforts 
which  the  Lancastrian  king^  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  Henry  Y.'s  conquests  had  a 
commercial  as  well  as  a  militjury  purpose. 
The  Emperor  Sigismund  told  Henry  V.  that 
Dover  and  Calais  were  the  keys  of  the 
Channel,  and  should  be  kept  as  the  special 
strength  of  England.  The  trade  with  the 
Baltic  and  the  coasts  of  Scandinavia  and 
Denmark  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Hanse 
towns,  which  were  closely  connected  with 
London,  where  a  powerful  corporation 
called  the  Alderman  and  Merchants  of  the 
Steel-yard,  had  important  privileges  from 
the  thirteenth  century  till  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth.  When  the  English  occupa- 
tion of  Normandy  was  gone,  English  com- 
merce was  seriously  affected  by  the  numerous 
corsairs  which  hid  in  the  Breton  ports,  and, 
after  the  loss  of  Guienne,  this  part  of 
France  was  similarly  affected  by  the  decline 
of  trade  with  England,  and  vainly  strove,  by 
the  revolt  of  1453,  to  renew  its  old  relations 
with  the  English  crown  and  people.  The 
commercial  relations  between  England  and 
Portugal  were  intimate.  But  after  the  war 
with  ^ance  was  practically  over,  and  Louis  XI. 
left  no  means  untried  to  conciliate  Edward  IV ., 
the  coasting  trade  of  England  became  again 
extensive  and  profitable,  for  we  learn  from  a 
remarkable  treatise  of  the  time,  that  the 
English  mercantile  marine  had  nearly  aU  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  coast,  while  that  of 
France  was  unimportant.  The  writer,  a 
Frenchman,  therefore  recommends  a  stringent 
navigation  law. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  produce  of 
the  East  was  conveyed  to  Europe  by  three 
routes  at  least :  two  by  land,  a  third 
mainly  by  sea.  The  two  land  routes  started 
from  Bagdad,  one  passing  through  Mesopo- 
tamia to  Antioch,  the  other  through  the  high- 
lands of  Armenia  to  Trebizond.  The  third 
was  to  Aden,  up  the  Red  Sea,  then  by  a  short 
land  journey  to  the  Kile,  and  down  the  Kile 
to  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  This  road  ultimately 
superseded  the  others.  Central  Asia,  owing 
to  the  gradual  advance  of  the  Turks,  and 
finally  tihe  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire,  became  impass- 
able for  commerce,  and  the  only  road  which 
remained  open  was  through  Egypt,  where  heavy 
tolls  were  exacted,  though  not  so  as  to  entirely 
spoil  the  trade.  The  goods  brought  from  the 
East,  ddefly  spices,  which  were  eagerly  pur- 
chased by  aU  who  could  afford  them,  were 
carried  through  Italy,  across  the  Alps,  and 
down  the  waterways  of  the  Rhine,  the  Upper 
Danube,  and  their  affluents,  enriching  the 
towns  of  Lower  Germany  and  Flanders.  It 
is  possible  that  some  Eastern  produce  still 
found  its  way  into  Europe  by  the  Caspian, 


Astrachan,  and  Russia,  and  that  the  early 
opulence  of  Novgorod  was  due  to  this  com- 
merce. 

Meanwhile,  the  avenues  of  trade  with  the 
East  were  being  closed  up,  and  the  Western 
nations  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  risk  of 
being  excluded  from  the  use  of  products 
which  had  become  necessaries  to  many. 
Maritime  enterprise  had  been  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  the  Portuguese  and  their 
successful  explorations  of  the  African  coast. 
Simultaneously,  Vasco  de  G^ma,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  and 
Columbus,  under  that  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  strove  to  find  a  waterway  to  the 
East,  and  so  escape  from  the  flow  of  bar- 
barism which  had  nearly  destroyed  commerce. 
At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Yasco 
de  Grama  achieved  the  Cape  passage ;  Colum- 
bus, the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  The 
Pope  granted  them,  in  an  age  when  no  one 
was  prepared  to  dispute  his  authority  in  the 
matter,  the  dominion  over  their  discoveries, 
and  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  thither. 
The  result  in  the  New  World  was  the  Spanish 
conquest  and  the  establishment  of  Spanish 
monopoly.  In  the  East,  factories  were  es- 
tablished, especially  on  the  western  side  of 
Hindostan,  which,  after  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  became  also 

Sart  of  the  vast  Spanish  empire.  These 
iscoveries  were  made  only  just  in  time. 
In  less  than  twenty  years  luter  the  voyages 
of  Columbus  and  De  Gama,  Selim  I.  conquered 
Egypt,  annihilated  what  little  trade  was  left 
by  this  route,  and  ruined  the  prosperity  of 
the  Italian  and  free  German  cities. 

The  sea  route  was  for  a  long  time  costly 
and  unprofitable.  It  was  protected  by  a 
monopoly — due  to  the  papal  grants.  It  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  power,  which,  after  a 
brief  period  of  extraordinary  activity,  showed 
signs  of  early  decay.  From  these  cUscoveries 
the  English  were  excluded,  owing,  amongst 
other  causes,  to  the  timid  avarice  of  Henry 
YII.,  to  the  respect  still  entertained  for 
the  Pope^s  authority,  and  when  that  was 
discarded,  to  the  fear  of  the  Spanish  power. 
Hence,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
an  attempt  was  made  to  develop  trade  in 
another  quarter.  In  the  year  1553  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby  attempted  a  North-East  passage, 
with  three  ships.  Two  were  driven  into  a 
desert  harbour  of  Lapland,  and  the  com- 
manders and  crews  frozen  to  death.  The 
third  reaching  Archangel,  its  commander  had 
an  interview  with  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  ob- 
tained for  his  employers  the  charter  of  the 
Russian  Company.  The  first  map  of  Russia 
was  published  in  1560  by  an  agent  of  this 
company ;  but  for  a  long  time  the  operations 
of  the  company  were  trivial.  Similar  at- 
tempts were  made  to  open  up  a  trade  with 
the  Levant  and  Morocco.  These  were  dis- 
tinct advances,  though  ss  yet  without  de- 
cisive results.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. 
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we  learn  from  one  of  his  statutes,  ref- 
lating the  price  of  freights,  and  directing 
what  should  be  the  goods  transported  to 
various  countries — ^it  appears  that  Malaga 
was  the  furthest  port  to  which  at  this  time 
the  English  ship-master  ventured.  It  is 
plain  that  England  had  fiiUen  far  behind 
other  nations  in  the  extent  and  activity  of 
her  mercantile  marine. 

The  resuscitation  of  English  enterprise  was 
due  to  Frobisher,  Davis,  and  Drake,  especially 
the  latter.  In  1579  Elizabeth  entered  into  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Holland, 
and  thus  informally  declared  war  against 
Spain.  Two  years  before  this,  Drake  had 
set  out  on  his  famous  vovage.  His  distinct 
purpose  was  the  plunder  of  Spanish  commerce, 
and  he  probably  started  with  the  queen's 
concurrence,  ceitainly  with  her  connivance. 
In  those  days  it  was  very  difficult  to  prevent 
private  warfare,  especially  when  the  object  of 
such  warfare  was  opulent,  and  possessed  of 
lucrative  privileges,  held  under  what  had  now 
become  a  discredited  authority,  and  was 
wholly  unable  to  defend  those  privileges  by  a 
blockade  or  a  police  of  the  seas.  The  practical 
exclusion  of  iH  ships  but  those  of  one  nation 
from  these  ancient  and  these  new  markets 
explain,  though  they  may  not  justify,  the 
buccaneering  exploits  of  Drake  and  his 
followers.  It  was  the  only  way  of  breaking 
in  upon  a  monopoly  intelligible  to  the  wild 
spirit  of  the  time,  when  England  declared  war 
against  Spain  and  Spain  had  added  the 
possessions  of  Portugal  to  her  own.  The 
commerce  and  factories  of  the  East  became 
lawful  prize  to  the  English  and  the  Dutch. 
The  latter  were  early  successful,  and  estab- 
lished an  Indian  empire  in  the  Archipelago. 
But  the  English  built  up  their  commerce 
with  the  East  very  slowly;  and  after  many 
reverses,  Elizabeth  granted  charters,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  her  reign,  to  the  Levant  and 
East  India  Companies,  and  made  considerable 
sacrifices  of  revenue  in  order  to  foster  their 
early  efforts. 

When  the  rupture  with  Spain  was  im- 
minent, England  began  to  plimt  colonies  in 
North  America,  Baleigh  being  the  pioneer  of 
those  settlements.  But  they  were  practically 
private  adventures.  The  settlers  found 
neither  fertile  localities  abounding  in  mineral 
wealth  nor  opulent  kingdoms,  the  plunder  of 
which  would  enrich  monarchs  as  well  as 
soldiers  of  fortime,  such  as  were  Mexico  and 
Peru.  The  settlers  in  the  English  plantations 
had  to  contest  their  occupation  with  vigorous, 
poor,  and  resolute  savages,  who  had  probably 
dispossessed  and  annihilated  a  wealthier  and 
more  civilised  race.  The  later  settlers  of 
New  England  planted  themselves  on  sterile 
land,  and  in  a  climate  of  extremes.  The 
struggle  for  existence,  as  we  know,  was 
severe,  and  a  long  time  elapsed  before  these 
settlers  could  acquire  a  few  comforts.  They 
became,  indeed,  the  nucleus  of  a  vast  empire, 


the  opulence  and  resources  of  which  already 
are  beyond  parallel,  and  will  be  beyond 
rivalry  at  no  remote  date.  But  for  a  long 
time  they  were  weak  and  profitless  to  Eng- 
land. 

After  many  disappointments,  the  East  India 
Companv  began  to  prosper.  During  the 
reign  oi  Charles  II.  its  profits  from  trade 
were  very  large,  and  the  fortunes  of  many  a 
noble  and  wealthy  family  were  founded  on 
East  India  stock  and  the  sales  of  its  imports. 
Like  every  similar  institution,  in  the  extra- 
ordinar}'  period  of  stock- exchange  and  stock- 
jobbing activity,  which  became  a  frenzy  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  collapse  of  the  South 
Sea  Scheme,  the  East  India  Company  had  its 
rivals  for  privilege  and  monopoly.  The 
Parliament  had  ttJcen  from  the  crown  the 
right  of  giving  patents  for  exclusive  trade, 
and  had  assumed  the  power  itself.  The 
crown  was  not  unwilling  to  transfer  the 
odium  of  such  grants  from  itself  to  the 
Parliament,  especiaUy  as  the  companies  were 
perfectly  willing  to  assist  the  financial  em- 
t)aiTassments  of  the  government  by  loans  on 
favourable  terms,  or  even  by  the  handsel  of 
large  sums  down  in  return  for  concessions. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  much  of  the 
corruption  of  Parliament  was  due  to  votes 
bought  by  those  who  were  eager  to  obtain 
the  lucTative  monopoly  of  a  Parliamentary 
title.  The  habit  of  gambling  in  companies' 
shares  was  greatly  furthered  by  the  almost 
unlicensed  practice  of  offering  lotteries  on 
every  conceivable  subject. 

The  theory  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  was  that  the  development  of 
commerce  was  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
community,  and  that  commerce  was  best 
secured  by  monopoly.  But  monopoly  in  the 
existing  condition  of  commercial  Europe  was 
to  be  secured  only  by  war — ^an  improvement, 
indeed,  on  the  old  system  of  buccaneering, 
but  for  a  long  time  accompanied  by  it.  James 
was  too  timid  to  make  war  on  any  pretext. 
Charles  could  not  rely  on  his  subjects,  even 
if  he  had  possessed  the  means  whereby  to 
carry  on  a  warlike  policy.  But  Cromwell 
consulted  the  impulses  of  his  age  and  race 
when  he  declared  war  against  Spain.  He 
demanded  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  religious  freedom  for  English  settlers  in 
such  colonies.  His  demands  were  refused, 
and  he  seized  Jamaica  (intending  to  seize 
Cuba),  in  the  Antilles,  and  Dunkirk,  on  the 
Flemish  coast.  He  intended  to  control  the 
narrow  seas,  and  to  found  an  empire  in  the 
West.  He  defeated  the  Dutch,  humbled 
them  and  broke  their  prestige,  and  designed 
to  ruin  their  trade  by  his  Navigation  Act. 
But  had  Cromwell  lived'  to  the  natural 
span  of  human  life,  instead  of  dyinff  in  his 
fitty-ninth  year,  he  could  assiu^v  have 
founded  an  English  empire  in  the  Gulf  states, 
and  have  expelled  the  Spaniards,  nearly  two 
centuries  before  Canning's  famous  boast  wia 
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uttered,  that  he  had  called  the  New  World 
into  being  in  order  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  Old. 

The  commerce  of  England  grew  rapidly 
daring  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Wild  speculation  was  checked  by  the  losses 
of  the  South  Sea  scheme,  capital  was  accumu- 
lated, agriculture  prospered,  and  the  pacific 
policy  of  Walpole  and  Fleury  aided  pro- 
gress. The  Seven  Years'  War,  avowedly 
carried  on  by  England  in  order  to  secure 
commerce  by  conquest,  had,  and  continues  to 
have,  lasting  effects  on  mankind.  It  gave 
India  and  North  America  to  the  English 
race  and  to  English  civilisation.  But  it  also 
brought  with  it  the  refutation  of  the  old 
commercial  doctrine  that  war  makes  trade 
and  conquest  secures  tnule.  England  sought 
to  impose  part  of  the  charge  of  the  war  on 
the  .^nerican  colonies,  and  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence followed.  The  East  India  Company 
found  that  they  could  not  live  and  pay 
dividends  on  trade,  though  they  clung  to  their 
monopoly,  and  therefore  they  began  to  pay 
dividends  out  of  the  tribute  of  conquered 


It  was  supposed  that  after  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies  English  commerce  had 
sustained  a  fatal  blow.  The  leading  Ameri- 
cans of  the  Revolution  thought  so.  'Die  great 
majority  of  public  men  in  England  held  the 
same  opinion.  But  in  a  short  time  it  was 
found  that  the  United  States  were  better 
customers  than  the  Plantations  were.  The 
fact  is,  commerce,  unless  it  be  violently  pre- 
vented from  seeking  its  own  career,  has  no 
preference  beyond  what  is  suggested  by 
cheapness  and  convenience.  B^des,  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
an  age  of  practica]  invention.  Watt  made 
the  steam-engine  a  power.  The  invention 
of  Arkwright  increased  the  handiness  of  man 
ten  or  twentyfold.  There  is  a  story  that  this 
man  offered,  if  his  patents  were  continued  to 
him,  to  defray  a  moiety  of  the  extraordinary 
charges  of  government  in  England.  The 
story  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration,  but  it  has  a 
basis  of  truth.  It  implies  that  the  consuming 
power  of  mankind  was  enormou^y  increased 
by  invention,  and  that  this  consumption  was 
supplied  by  the  machinery  of  trade  and 
commerce ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  Arkwright 
looked  for  his  customers  beyond  the  wants  of 
bis  own  countrymen.  But  even  more  impor- 
tant than  invention  was  the  great  boon  of 
commercial  freedom  granted  in  1846.  The 
advocates  of  Free  Trade  may  regret  that  their 
views  are  not  accepted  by  all  civilised  nations. 
But  they  know  tiiat  the  members  of  every 
community  wish  to  sell,  and,  though  the  laws 
may  limit  their  choice  in  buying,  that  they 
must  buy  in  order  to  selL  The  effects  of  that 
commercial  freedom  which  we  have  adopted 
are  that  we  always  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market,  not  only  by  choice,  but  perforce,  as 
those  who  restrain  themselves  have  to  give 


more  and  take  less,  and  that  the  mercantile 
marine  of  this  country  is  of  unexampled 
magnitude. 

Sannto,  Qnta  Dei  mr  Francos;  Th$  LiM  of 
Bngluh  Policy;  DSbah  de»  SeraulU  d*Armn: 
Schiin,  Bngluchs  HandAapolitiki;  Macphenon, 
History  qf  ComiMres ;  Porter,  Proor^ss  of  ths 
^««<o».  [J.  E.  T.  R.] 

CommisMUnOB»  The  Court  of,  for  Scot- 
land, was  an  ecclesiastical  court  created  in 
1563,  "  to  fill  up  the  gap  caused  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  civil  justice  **  by  the  abolition 
of  the  Consistorial  Court.  It  was  a  court  for 
the  settlement  of  divorce  cases,  sentences  of 
exconttnunication,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

CommissioiUI  are  instruments  issuing 
from  the  crown,  and  delegating  authority  to 
p^ioular  persons  to  perform  certain  acts. 
Thus,  in  military  matters  a  commission  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  document  issued  to 
every  military  officer,  and  authorising  him 
to  perform  duties  on  behalf  of  the  state. 
OMtmissiont  of  array  were  ro}'al  warrants 
authorising  barons  and  otiiers  to  raise  men 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  and  training 
them  in  war.  [Military  System.]  Among 
the  permanent  bodies  of  commissioners,  who 
I>erform  regularly  duties  delegated  by  the 
crown,  are  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 
who  are  required  to  supervise  the  care  of 
lunatics,  and  the  Justices  on  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace.  [Justices.]  Royal  Oommisnatu 
are  frequently  issued  to  small  bodies  of 
persons — members  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  others — empowering  them  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  laws,  into 
alleged  grievances,  or  social,  economic,  or 
educational  matters ;  generally  with  a  view 
to  future  legislation.  They  are  empowered  to 
collect  evidence,  and  to  examine  witnesses, 
though  not  on  oath;  and  their  proceedings 
are  recorded  and  usually  published  in  the 
form  of  a  report. 

Commissioners^  Boyal,  a;re  appointed 
by  the  crown,  on  the  address  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  to  the  effect  that  the  judge 
who  has  tried  any  election  petition  has 
reported  the  prevalence  of  corrupt  practices. 
They  inquire  into  the  matter;  and  on  their 
report  the  action  of  Parliament  in  the  way 
of  disfranchisement  or  prosecution  is  based. 
Boyal  Commissions  were  established  in  1863. 

Committee.    [Parliament.] 

Common  ▼-^■w^*  are  unenclosed  and 
uncultivated  spaces,  not  held  in  individual 
ownership,  where  the  neighbouring  land- 
owners and  tenants  enjoy  certain  rights  of 
paaturage^  of  turbary^  or  cutting  twrf  for 
fuel,  and  sometimes  of  Mtovert^  or  the  liberty 
of  taking  wood  for  the  furniture  or  use  of  a 
house.  These  rights  are,  in  all  probability, 
of  very  ancient  origin,  and  are  probably  a 
survival   of  the   old   Germanio   system   of 
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common  pasturage  on  thefolklandy  or  public 
land.  As,  however,  from  the  time  of  Alfred 
the  folkland  became,  for  the  most  part,  royal 
demesne,  and  large  estates  were  formed,  the 
idea  of  individtud  ownership  tended  to  sup- 
plant that  of  common  ownership.  This 
change  was  completed  by  the  feudal  lawyers, 
who  held  commons  to  be  the  wastes  of 
manors,  and  minutely  defined  the  rights  of 
common  pasturage.  It  was  either  appendant^ 
as  belonging  to  the  occupiers  of  arable  land, 
or  appurtenant — i.e.,  founded  on  a  special 
grant — or  because  of  vieinage,  or  in  grott.  The 
common  lands  being  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  he  claimed  the  right 
of  enclosure.  This  was  resisted  by  the  free- 
hold tenants,  and  the  Statute  of  Merton 
(1235)  allowed  the  owner  to  enclose  or  ap- 
prove against  common  of  pasture,  but  only 
provided  that  he  could  show  that  there  was 
left  common  sufficient  for  such  as  were  en- 
titled thereto.  When  the  customary  right  of 
copyholders  became  recognised — i.^.,  about 
the  time  of  Heory  IV. — they  also  claimed 
rights  of  pasturage,  and  resisted  enclosures. 
The  inhabitants  of  villages,  however,  had  not 
this  privilege,  and  as  late  as  1603  the  claim 
of  the  people  of  Stixwold,  in  Lincolnshire,  to 
exercise  rights  of  i)a8turage  in  the  waste  of 
the  manor  was  overthrown  by  the  courts  of 
law.  Under  the  Tudors  the  practice  of  en- 
closures, together  with  the  still  more  oppres- 
sive plan  of  converting  arable  land  into 
pasture-land,  became  a  crying  evil.  Bacon 
commented  upon  it  in  the  Hittory  of  Henry 
VII, ;  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  formidable 
insurrection  in  the  eastern  coimties  in  1549  ; 
and  Bishop  Latimer,  in  his  famous  Sermon 
of  the  Hough,  preached  before  the  court  of 
£ldward  VI.,  denounced  the  nobles  as  **^  en- 
closers,  graziers,  and  rent-raisers."  One  or 
two  attempts  were  made  to  check  these 
practices.  Henry  VIII.  ordered  the  houses 
which  had  been  pulled  down  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  limited  the  number  of  sheep  on  each 
farm  to  2,000;  and  the  Protector  Somerset 
appointed  a  Royal  Commission  "  for  the  re- 
dress of  enclosure.*'  Such  efforts,  however, 
were  of  no  avail,  and  complaints  were  fre- 
quent throughout  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
of  the  Stuarts. 

Gradually  the  Statute  of  Merton  came  to 
be  regarded  as  obsolete,  and  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment for  enclosure.  The  first  Local  Enclosure 
Act  was  passed  under  Anne,  and  since  then 
the  permission  of  the  legislature  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
enclosure.  Between  1700  and  1845  some 
4,000  of  these  Acts  were  passed,  and  7,176,000 
acres  of  land  enclosed,  whereby  the  class  of 
■mall  yeomen  became  almost  extinct.  The 
legislation  on  the  subject,  which  waa  con- 
solidated in  1801,  provided  that  the  consent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  freeholders  and  copy- 
holders of  the  manor  was  necessary,  that  the 


common  should  be  divided  among  them  in 
proportion  to  their  holdings,  the  lord  being 
awarded  one-sixteenth.  He  had  also  the 
power  of  vetoing  enclosures.  The  General 
Eneloeure  Act  of  1845  established  a  new  prin- 
ciple, that  of  local  inquiry  through  Enclosure 
Commissioners,  so  that  the  poor  could  make 
known  their  grievances,  and  also  set  apart 
certain  portions  of  land  for  recreation  and 
garden  allotments.  Passed,  however,  before 
the  nation  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Free 
Trade,  it  tended  to  promote  rather  than  check 
enclosure ;  the  land  set  apart  for  recreation 
was  miserably  inadequate,  and  the  great 
commons  and  forests  were  threatened  every- 
where. Accordingly  a  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Rural  Commons  was  formed  by 
Mr.  Fawcett,  M.P.,  and  one  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Commons  near  London  by  Mr.  G. 
\  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P.  The-  exertions  of  the 
I  former  were  successful  in  preventing  the 
Parliamentary  sanction  of  enclosures  between 
1869  and  1876,  and  the  necessity  of  such  a 
step  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  area  of 
common  land  in  England  and  Wales  was  not, 
as  was  imagined,  8,000,000  acres,  but  only 
2,632,000.  The  question  of  urban  commons 
was  not  decided  until  after  a  violent  struggle 
in  the  law  courts,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  right  of  a  village  to  ite  green  was 
recognised  by  law,  that  of  a  town  to  its  com- 
mon was  not.  The  crucial  case  was  that  of 
Epping  Forest,  over  which  the  crown  has 
several  important  forestal  rights,  which  had, 
until  about  1840,  prevented  endosure.  When 
the  neighbouring  landlords  began  to  appro- 
priate the  land,  an  old  man  named  Willin- 
galo  resisted  them  on  behalf  of  the  villagers 
of  Loughton,  and  his  cause,  taken  up  by  the 
Corporation  of  London,  resulted,  in  1874,  in  a 
complete  overthrow  of  the  landlord's  preten- 
sions. Soon  afterwards  a  Royal  Commission  de- 
cided that  the  enclosures  were  illegal,  and  that 
the  forest  should  be  restored  to  its  original  con- 
dition. In  1878,  therefore,  an  Act  was  passed, 
directing  that  Epping  Forest  should  be  pre- 
served for  ever,  open  and  unenclosed,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  London.  Tlie  Cor- 
poration of  London  were  made  its  conserva- 
tors—and subsequently  of  all  common  binds 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  London.  Finally, 
the  Commons  Act  of  1876  substituted  regula- 
tion and  improvement  in  place  of  the  enclosure 
of  common  lauds,  and  laid  down  the  principle 
that  no  enclosure  should  be  sanctionea  by  the 
commissioners  without  distinct  evidence  that 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants 
generally.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the 
question  of  common  lands  is  not  so  important, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  comparative  barren- 
ness of  the  soil  offers  less  temptation  to  en- 
closures. The  first  Whitebo^  rising  in 
Ireland,  however,  in  1692,  was  in  great  part 
due  to  this  cause. 

Klton.  The  Law  of  drmmone  omA  WaaU  iMnde  ; 
Wingrove  Cook,  InolMHrM ;  Brodziok,  JVngttA 
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I««d  and  Bngluh  Landlordt ;  ShAw  LefeTre, 
Jfnfflwh  and  IriiK  hand  QtMtttoiw;  Nawe,  Th^ 
AgrieviltuTaX  Community  of  ih»  if{d«U«  AgM} 
Statutes  8  and  9  Viot.,  o.  118,  and  39  and  40  Vict., 

**•  "^  [L.  C.  S.] 

Cronunon  Ikvw  may  be  defined  as  that 
part  of  the  law  of  the  l^d  which,  before  the 
Judicature  Act  of  1873,  was  administered  by 
those  courts  which  were  called  courts  of 
common  law,  in  distinction  to  the  courts  of 
equity.  It  was  founded  on  the  old  popular 
law  of  the  nation,  and  has  grown  by  the 
process  of  legislation  and  by  the  assimila- 
tion in  whole  or  in  part  of  other  systems ; 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  judicial  system 
of  the  royal  courts  introduced  after  the  Con- 
quest, be<»me  part  of  our  common  law.  It 
consists  of  written  laws  or  statutet^  and  of 
unwritten  hwi,  or  customs ;  though  the  term 
*'  common  law  *'  was  generally  used  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  to  describe  the  system  of 
customary  law  grounded  on  the  recorded 
decisions  of  successive  judges,  as  opposed  to 
the  **  written  '*  or  statute  law.  Such  decisions 
of  judges  which  are  preserved  in  year-books, 
reports  and  digests  of  cases,  as  well  as  certain 
famous  law  books  such  as  the  Institutes  of  8ir 
£.  Coke,  are  of  high  authority  in  our  courts. 
The  application  and  interpretation  of  the  sta- 
tute law  is  entrusted  to  the  j  udges.  By  the  way 
in  which  they  carry  out  this  work  tiie  law  is 
modified.  They  are,  however,  not  free  to  inter- 
pret statutes  as  they  choose,  but  must  observe 
certain  rules  in  their  dealings  with  them ; 
aB,  for  instance,  that  all  Acts  of  Parliament, 
except  in  cases  where  the  effects  would  be 
manifestly  absurd  or  unjust,  and  so  contrary 
to  the  clear  intention  of  Parliament,  are  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  words.  For  judges  are  not  set  to  specu- 
late on,  but  to  carry  out,  the  intentions  of 
Parliament.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
ing of  a  statute,  the  preamble,  though  not  in 
itself  law,  may  be  consulted  as  an  authority. 
As  regards  the  administration  of  statutes,  it 
is  to  bo  observed  that  no  statute  is  of  retro- 
spective force  unless  the  same  is  expressly 
declared ;  that  repealed  statutes  are  not  to  be 
taken  into  account  except  as  having  had 
force  before  their  repeal ;  that  general  terms 
used  after  particuhur  cases  apply  only  to 
cases  which  are  strictly  tjusdetn  generis ;  and 
that  all  penal  statutes  and  such  statutes  as 
relate  to  taxation  are  to  be  construed  strictly. 
The  statute  law  begins  with  9  Hen.  III.,  the 
Great  Charter.  Customary  law  has  the  same 
force  as  statute  lawas  to  theassentof  the  people. 
For  lex  non  seripta  '<  consists  of  those  rules  and 
maxims  concerning  persons  and  property  which 
have  obtained  by  the  tacit  consent  and  usage 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country."  Customs 
are  either  general  or  particular.  Oeneral 
customs  bind  all  men  equally  who  are  under 
the  same  conditions,  though  they  may  not 
have  been  the  subjects  of  enactment.  For 
a  general  usage,  if  ascertained  and  established, 


becomes   part  of   the  common   law  and   is 

recognised  by  the  courts.    Particular  customs 

are  exceptional  in  their  application.     For  a 

custom  to  be  good  it  must  have  arisen  before 

legal  memory,  which  has  been  fixed  at  the 

first  year  of  Bichard  I.     This  doctrine  has, 

however,  been  regulated  by  statute  (2  and  3 

WiU.  IV.,  c.  71,  1  and  2).     A  custom  must, 

moreover,  be  continuous  as  regards  right ;  it 

must  be  peaceably  enjoyed;  not  unreasonable; 

it  must  be  certain,  or  at  least  such  as  can  be 

ascertained;    and  it  must  be  consistent  or 

compulsory  in  its  application.     A  particular 

custom  which  is  contrary  to  general  rights 

must  be  construed  strictly.    The  customary 

law  is  declared   bv  the   judges,  and    their 

decisions  collectively  exhibit  the  common  law 

both  as  regards  the  application  of  statutes  and 

the  declaration  of  customs. 

Broom,  Commeniariet  on  the  Common  Law; 
Be«ve,  liutortf  oii  English  Law,         r^y^  ^  -i 

Common  Ordor,  The  Book  op,  was 
the  service  book  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  and 
was  compiled,  1667,  by  Knox  from  a  manual 
issued  by  Calvin.  It  long  continued  to  be 
used  by  the  Presbyterians,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England. 

Commons,  The  House  of,  is  the  Lower 
Chamber  or  representative  branch  of  the  English 
Parliament,  appointed  by  popular  election.  The 
peculiar  feature  in  the  constitutional  position 
of  the  Commons,  when  they  secured  their  place 
as  one  of  the  estates  of  Parliament,  is  that  they 
had  little  more  than  a  formal  share  in  legis- 
lation ;  in  control  of  the  administration,  only 
the  power  of  petition ;  and  no  share  at  all  in 
the  function  of  justice;  while  almost  from 
the  first  they  take  the  chief  part  in  the  grants 
of  taxation.  This  theoretic  position  is  trace- 
able even  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
Commons  alone  settle  taxation,  whereas  their 
share  of  legislative  and  administrative  power 
won  by  the  conversion  of  the  petition  mto  a 
"  bill,"  is  only  concurrent  wifli  that  of  the 
House  of  Lordts,  and  the  Lords  retain  exclu- 
sively the  po  w  ers  of  justice.  These  peculiarities 
are  due  to  the  historical  conditions  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  House  of  Commons.  Another 
peculiarity,  which  only  these  historical  condi- 
tions can  explain,  is  the  meaning  which  came 
to  be  attached  to  the  word  *'  Commons,** 
including  freeholders  and  burgesses  at  once, 
and  whidi  thus  differentiated  essentially  the 
English  Parliamentary  system,  both  in  its 
construction  and  in  the  course  it  has  run, 
from  the  representative  systems  of  other 
countries.  Lastly,  the  history  of  the  third 
estate  brings  out  the  original  character  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
being  mere  dele^tes,  and  the  gradual  re- 
placement of  this  by  the  higher  character 
of  senators,  so  that  each  member  is  not  the 
deputy  of  a  locality  but  a  representative  of 
the  whole. 

The  word  '*  Oommons  "  {eommnnitateSf  com- 
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munautS)  ia  found  in  the  thirteenth  oentuy 
often  in  the  simple  sense  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  nation.  But  under  the  influence  of 
the  French  use  of  the  word  for  an  organised 
hody  such  as  the  town  corporations,  it  comes 
to  be  also  used  for  smaller  organised  repre- 
sentative bodies,  such  as  the  county  courts 
or  the  corporate  body  controlling  the  boroughs, 
or  again,  the  body  of  tenants -in -chief. 
The  barons  at  Oxfoxtl  in  1268  speak  of  the 
twelve  appointed  per  U  eommun,  i.e.f  by  the 
baronial  tenants-in-chief,  to  consult  pour  Is 
eommun  de  la  tsrre,  •.«.,  for  the  whole  nation. 
Indeed  the  whole  constitutional  struggle 
between  classes  in  this  century  may  be  put 
in  the  formula  of  a  struggle  as  to  the 
practical  interpretation  of  the  word  eommu^ 
nitas.  And  for  some  time  it  seemed  that  the 
English  Constitution  would  be  cast  in  a  mould 
like  the  French,  constituted  of  clergy,  chief 
tenants,  boroughs ;  or  at  least  that  it  would 
resemble  that  of  Aragon  (clergy,  magnates, 
knights,  towns) ;  for  each  of  these  bodies  had 
in  England  at  one  time  an  identity  of  its  own. 
What,  then,  defeated  this  tendency?  What 
common  ground  brought  the  burgesses  and 
freeholders*  class  together  in  England  alone  of 
all  countries  P  The  answer  is,  the  shire-moot, 
or  county  court.  Here  the  two  classes  had 
been  long  used  to  meet  and  work  together 
imder  royal  orders,  the  eommunitas  aeira  had 
contained  not  only  freeholders  from  hundred 
and  township,  but  also  the  representative  bur- 
gesses from  each  borough,  entrusting  the  duties 
mid  on  the  shire  to  three  or  four  of  the  more 
discreet  knights;  and  after  the  dangerous 
precedent  had  been  set  aside  of  Simon  de 
liontfort's  dealing  with  the  boroughs  apart 
from  their  shires,  from  1283  the  writ  for 
knights  and  burgesses  alike  was  executed  in 
the  shire-moot.  The  shire  had  brought  over 
the  knights  from  the  baronial  body  to  the 
freeholders,  and  had  now  associated  the 
knights  with  the  burgesses.  The  only  thing 
which  threatened  to  keep  them  still  separated 
in  Parliament  was  the  system  of  taxation, 
and  when  the  old  feudal  taxation  bv  aids, 
soutages,  and  carucages  [Aid]  had  yielded  to 
the  national  taxation  by  subsidies  and  customs, 
it  became  natural  for  the  kniffhts  and  bur- 
gesses, as  the  representative  and  taxing  body, 
to  part  off  from  the  barons,  and  to  sit  together 
in  one  House  of  Ck)mmons,  t.^.,  about  the 
beginning  of  Edward  III.*s  reign. 

The  English  Parliament,  then,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  consisted  of  two  '*  estates,*' 
the  clergy  and  the  lords,  and  a  third  body, 
which  had  more  the  character  of  a  representa- 
tion of  localities.  It  had  seemed  not  impos- 
sible under  Edward  I.  that  two  other  estates 
might  be  added  —  the  lawyers  and  the 
merchants.  The  former  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  Commons*  acquisition  of  adminis- 
trative supervision ;  the  latter,  fatal  to  their 
monopoly  of  taxation,  and  so  to  their  one 
weapon  against  the  crown.    However,  not  only 


was  this  not  realised,  but  the  actually  existing 
estate  of  clergy  entered  on  the  suicidal  policy 
of  escaping  their  position  between  **  the 
hammer  and  the  anvil  *' — Pope  and  king — ^by 
taking  up  a  position  of  jealous  constitutional 
isolation,  ami  persisted  in  dropping  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  systenL  The  Coomions  were  left 
alone,  the  sole  body  representative  of  the  nation, 
and  the  sole  body  too  which  could  be  fairly 
deemed  able  to  impose  a  national  tax.  For  while 
the  making  of  laws  and  the  administering  of 
supreme  justice  had  been  the  business  of  the 
king  and  his  great  council,  it  had  been  always 
necessary  to  obtain  the  active  concurrence  of 
the  shire-moot  to  nuse  a  tax.  Thus  the 
terms  in  which  the  representatives  are  called 
to  Edward  I.*s  Parliiunents  are  merely  *'to 
hear;"  under  Edward  IL,  "to  hear  and 
consent  to,"  as  against  the  Lords  *'  to  treat 
of "  the  matters.  But  the  separation  of  the 
Houses  increased  the  powers  of  the  represen- 
tative House,  as  did  also  the  appeals  to  them 
made  by  the  contending  parties  of  the  court 
and  the  opposition  baronage  in  1322,  1327, 
1386,  1387,  1399.  Also  through  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  Commons  felt,  as  their  song 
said,  that  they  were  the  **  shippers  mast.  That 
with  their  chattel  and  their  good.  Maintained 
the  war  from  first  to  last.*'  And  moreover,  the 
knights  of  the  shire  were  now  taking  up  that 
attitude  of  bold,  yet  wary  and  unsleeping 
opposition  which  justifies  Hallam  in  saying 
that  they  '*  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  for 
constitutional  liberty."  Thi^  it  was  almost 
wholly  their  energy  wbich,  in  the  battle  over 
taxation,  secured  to  Parliament  in  1340  the 
sole  right  to  direct  taxation,  and  in  1362  to 
the  increase  of  the  customs;  while,  under 
Richard  II.,  the  indirect  control  by  appro- 
priation and  audit,  and  the  rule  settled  in 
1401,  that  grants  be  made  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  permanently  secured  the  principle 
that  reidress  precedes  supply,  as  the  downuUl 
of  Richard  II.  decided  agamst  the  claim  of 
the  crown  to  an  ordaining  power  tantamount 
to  the  law-making  power  of  Parliament. 
"  The  year  1341  di^inctly  marks  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  third  estate  of  its  full  share  of 
Parliamentary  power,  the  Commons  asserting, 
and  the  Lords  allowing  them,  an  equal  share 
in  the  common  demand  of  right  and  control " 
(Stubbs). 

In  legislation  it  had  already  in  1327  be- 
come the  rule  to  say  *'  at  the  petition  of  the 
Commons,"  instead  of  "  by  their  assent.** 
And  this  was  made  a  reality,  the  real  initia- 
tive was  given  to  them,  when  in  1439  the 
petition  was  transformed  into  a  "bill,  con- 
taining in  itself  the  form  of  an  act,'*  a  usage 
which  became  regular  under  the  Tudors.  To 
the  control  of  administration  the  Commons 
had  made  their  first  step  by  their  great  peti- 
tion against  grievances  in  1309,  and  this 
attitude  they  maintained  by  indefatigable 
petitioning  through  the  century,  e^.^  in  1376 
especially;   while  their  being  caUed  on  to 
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ratify  the  depositions  of  Edward  11.  and 
Richard  II.  strengthened  their  claim  im- 
mensely, as  did  the  period  of  regency  after 
Edward  III.,  and  above  all  the  fact  that,  up 
to  1437,  the  Lancastrian  dynasty's  Parlia- 
mentary title  obliged  the  kings  to  subject 
their  Council  to  instructions  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  constitute  it  of  such  members  as 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  Commons.  Even 
Edward  IV.  evaded  rather  than  defied  their 
interference.  The  Tudors  had  the  confidence 
of  their  subjects,  but  they  packed  the  House 
with  creatures  of  the  court,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  more  than  eighty  new  boroughs ; 
vet,  in  the  last  resort,  even  the  Tudors  knew 
how  to  yield  when  the  temper  of  the  House 
had  been  dangerously  stirred  by  anxiety  as 
to  the  succession,  by  an  ecclesiastical  measm*e 
for  which  they  were  not  prepared,  or  by 
some  great  defect  in  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion, such  as  the  abuse  of  monopolies  in 
Elizabeth's  reig^.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
a  common  spirit  animated  the  whole  House. 
It  was  far  better  attended,  the  grant  of  £reed6m 
of  speech  became  more  of  a  reality  than  the 
warning  with  which  it  was  conjoined  against 
abuse  of  the  grant.  The  old  weapon  of  im- 
peachment, which  had  proved  so  formidable 
to  unpopular  royal  mimsters  in  1377,  and  in 
1386,  and  in  1449,  had  lain  unused  since  then, 
but  was  brought  forth  once  more  against 
MomjpesBon  and  Bacon  in  1621,  and  against 
the  Earl  of  Middlesex  in  1624,  and,  as  used 
against  Strafford  in  1640,  gave  the  death- 
blow to  ministerial  reliance  on  crown  support. 
No  part  of  the  Commons'  work  is  now  more 
thoroughly  carried  out  than  this  supervision 
of  all  public  departments  by  the  machinery 
of  motions  for  a  resolution,  motions  before 
supply,  and  questions  to  ministers.  Similarly 
the  House,  by  its  representative  character 
and  its  hold  of  the  purse,  has  long  had  practi- 
cally the  final  voice  in  deliberation  on  such 
matters  as  foreign  policy,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  war  and  peace.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Commons  had  mostly  avoided 
direct  interference  in  such  questions,  but  the 
failure  of  the  French  wars  had  roused  them  to 
more  straightforward  interposition,  and  this 
jealousy  was  afterwards  revived  by  distrust 
of  the  action  of  the  court.  In  taxation 
the  fonrteenth  century  had  seen  the  sole 
right  to  impose  taxes  won  for  Parliament 
by  the  Commons,  the  fifteenth  sees  the 
Commons  secure  the  fruits  of  this  victory 
solely  for  themselves,  for  in  1407  it  was 
allowed  that  a  tax  could  originate  only 
with  the  Commons ;  the  Lords  and  the  clergy 
in  Convocation  have  nothing  to  do  but  prac- 
tically to  follow  with  corresponding  grants. 
This  claim  they  did  not  relax  under  the 
Tudors,  though  it  was  evaded  by  benevolences, 
and  it  was  this  which  brought  them  first  into 
collision  with  the  Stuart  theory  of  prerogative, 
which  took  nowhere  a  more  offensive  form 
than  in  the  ship-money  and  customs  duties  by 
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which  it  aimed  at  superseding  the  representa- 
tive control  of  taxation.  The  Petition  of  Right 
(1628)  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  (1689)  embodied 
this  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  the 'constitu- 
tion, and  it  was  completed  by  the  doctrine 
first  heard  in  1671  and  1680,  and  finally 
vindicated  in  1861  by  their  resolute  action  in 
rejecting  the  Lords'  amendments  to  the  Bill 
for  Repealing  the  Paper  Duties,  that  no 
amendment  can  be  made  in  a  money  bill  of 
the  Commons,  nor  can  the  Lords  even  in- 
directly impose  any  charge.  And  this  the 
language  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  Queen's  Speech  formally  recognises.  It 
is  this  principle  as  much  as  the  necessity 
to  renew  the  Mutiny  Act,  that  gives  the 
Commons  control  over  the  numbers  of  the 
standing  army.  But  with  all  their  sole  con- 
trol, and  the  annual  Appropriation  Act,  and 
Budget,  and  elaborate  machinery  for  audit 
and  for  criticism  of  each  item,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  growth  of  public  expen- 
diture is  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  House, 
as  at  present  constituted,  to  restrain.  The 
Grand  Committees  recently  (1882)  established 
may  lead  to  some  more  feasible  means  towards 
this. 

In  the  course  of  their  long  advance  to 
supreme  power  in  the  state,  the  Commons 
have  sometimes  made  errors ;  thus  they  were 
defeated  in  their  attempts  to  tax  the  clergy 
(1449)  and  to  claim  a  share  of  the  Lords' 
judicial  powers  (1400,  and  Floyd's  Case, 
1621),  and  they  have  abandoned  the  practice 
of  forcing  bills  through  the  Lords  by  tacking 
them  to  a  money  bill ;  but  most  of  all 
have  tiiey  misjudged  their  dignity  in  the 
interpretation  they  have  sometimes  given  to 
Privilege  of  the  House.  As  to  the  elections 
in  the  shires,  Acts  had  been  passed  in  1406 
and  1430  to  check  the  interference  respec- 
tively of  the  sheriff  and  of  others  than 
freeholders;  but  the  cognisance  of  disputed 
elections  lay  with  kin^  and  Council  untU 
the  Commons  took  notice  of  such  cases  in 
1553  and  1586,  and  in  1604  entered  on  an 
indecisive  conflict  with  the  Chancery,  since 
which  date,  however,  or  indisputably  since  the 
Aylesbury  Cast  (q.v.)  in  1704,  the  House  has 
been  judge  of  its  own  elections,  a  function 
it  deputed  to  a  committee  from  1790,  and 
from  1868  more  honourably  delegated  to 
the  judges,  with  marked  results  on  the 
purification  of  the  public  tone  in  relation  to 
Dribery,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  stringent  clauses 
of  the  Bill  of  1883.  [Bribery.]  As  to  privi- 
lege of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
arrest,  the  first  important  case  to  be  noticed 
is  that  when  the  Speaker,  Thorpe,  was  im- 
prisoned on  an  action  of  trespass  brought  by 
the  Duke  of  York  in  1453.  But  Henry  VIII., 
in  Ferrers^  Case  (1543)  supported  their  claim, 
and  James  I.  had  to  allow  it  in  his  first 
Parliament  {Shirley*s  Case),  and  it  has  been 
allowed  consistently  ever  »nce,  with  the 
exception  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  extended  to 
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membera'  servants.  The  House  has  always 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  its  own  members 
by  committal  or  expulsion,  though  the  former 
expires  at  a  prorogation,  and  is  so  far  inferior 
to  the  internal  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords. 
The  important  privilege  of  freedom  of  speech 
was  not  acquired  till  the  Lancastrian  reigns, 
and  was  little  respected  by  the  Tudor  kings, 
but  under  the  Stuarts  the  release  of  Sir  John 
Eliot  and  others  (1G29),  and  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  upon  the  Five  Membera  (1642), 
led  to  the  recognition  of  the  principle  by  the 
King's  Bench  and  its  final  enunciation  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  (1689).  It  still  was  found 
necessary,  after  the  undignified  dispute  with 
Stockdale  (1837-40),  to  pass  an  Act  protecting 
printera  of  Parliamentary  papers  from  liability, 
to  actions  for  libel.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
appealing  to  privilege  to  prevent  the  publica- 
tion of  debates,  the  Commons  had  put  Wilkes 
into  the  position  of  a  representative  of  a  just 
and  irresistible  popular  demand  (1771)  and 
they  have  more  prudently  given  up  this  pre- 
tension, as  well  as  the  inconvenient  custom 
of  excluding  strangen  at  a  single  member's 
request. 

The  constitution  and  structure  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  also  a  history  of  its  own. 
In  1295,  37  counties  and  116  boroughs  were 
represented;  the  Tudor  period  saw  the  addition 
of  two  English  counties  with  two  members, 
and  12  Welsh  counties  with  one  member  each, 
and  more  than  80  boroughs.  It  was  not  until 
Charles  II.*s  reign  that  the  Palatinate  of 
Durham  first  sent  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  number  of  boroughs 
increased  up  to  1832,  and  in  the  inter- 
val 46  momben  had  been  added  for  Scot- 
land, 100  for  Ireland,  and  five  for  the  Uni- 
▼eraities.  After  many  proposals  for  reform 
extending  to  the  miadfe  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Reform  Bills  of  1832  and  1868 
transferred  members  from  many  boroughs  to 
the  counties,,  and  increased  the  representa- 
tion of  Scotland  and  Ireland;  the  total  now 
being  658.  fRBFORM.]  In  1430  the  franchise 
was  declared  to  belong  only  to  408.  free- 
holden;  in  1707  a  property  qualification  for 
members  wa9  required;  but  the  former  was 
enlarged  by  the  Bill  of  1832,  the  latter 
aboliSiedin  1858.  [FRAisrcHiSB.]  The  origi- 
nal theory  of  the  representative  system  under 
which  a  member  was  a  delegate  from  a  parti- 
cular place  had  always  tended  to  be  tacitly 
dropped  in  favour  of  the  wider  senatorial 
theory  that  each  member  represents  the  whole 
Commons ;  and  occasional  endeavours  in  the 
fifteenth  century  to  require  from  candidates 
residence  as  a  qualification  were  fortunately 
never  acted  on.  A  greater  necessity  was  to 
strengthen  the  independence  of  the  House 
and  make  its  representative  character  a  reality 
by  excluding  lawyers  (1372, 1404),  maintainera 
(1 350,  &c.),  and  sherifibfl  372  and  afterwards) ; 
but  the  *'  undertakers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  the  placemen  of 


the  eighteenth  century,  were  not  satisfactorily 
excluded  till  the  rule  established  in  170*7 
disqualifying  pension  holders,  and  even 
obliging  members  appointed  to  office  to  seek 
re-election. 

But  the  essential  defect  in  the  Commons  as 
a  representative  House  up  to  1832  lay  else- 
where. The  representative  system  which 
when  first  constituted  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury was  an  honest  reflex  of  the  social  state, 
failed  to  expand  to  meet  the  expansion  of 
society ;  the  villeins  who  were  unfit  for 
representation  in  1295  had  acquired  practical 
independence  before  1381  ;  the  boroughs 
whi(^  were  worthy  of  representation  at  1295 
fell  into  decay  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
population  shifted  from  the  south  of  England 
to  the  north.  Thus  the  Commons  of  the  six- 
teenth century  had  ceased  to  be  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  contemporary  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence; yet  reform  was  delayed  till  it  was 
almost  enforced  by  revolution,  a  pregnant 
lesson  which  statesmanship  will  do  well  to 
learn  of  history.    [Parliament.] 

Hatsell,  Pr9cedent$ ;  Hallam,  lliddU  Agem 
and  Conatiiuitonal  Hittory  ;  Oneist,  Ferwoltvn^a- 
rfcHt  and  Dot  •S«I/-yov«mm«nt;  May,  Oonsttiv.- 
Monat  HuAory  ;  Cobbett,  ParltamMitary  Riatory, 
and  Journals  of  Hou»e  of  Commons ;  and  especrialiy 
Stnbbs,  Conatxtutional  Hintory;  andMaj,  TroatiM 
on  Procsdwrs  and  Praetiee  of  Parliament. 

[A.  L.  8.] 

Commonwealth,  The,  a  term  for- 
merly employed  to  signify  the  general  weal, 
and  the  nation  with  its  inhabitants,  was 
specially  adopted  to  designate  the  government 
which  intervened  between  the  death  of  Charles 
I.  in  Jan.,  1649,  and  the  establishment  of 
Cromwell's  Protectorate  in  Dec,  1653.  After 
the  forcible  ejection  of  certein  of  its  mem- 
bers by  Colonel  Pride,  Dec.  6, 1648,  ihe  Uouae 
of  Commons  consisted  of  eighty  members.  On 
Feb.  6,  1649,  seven  days  after  the  execution 
of  Charles,  this  mutilated  House  resolved  that 
the  House  of  Peers  ought  to  be  abolished,  and 
on  the  next  day  adopted  a  similar  resolution 
with  regard  to  the  office  of  a  king.  These 
resolutions  were  afterwards  enlodged  in  Acte 
of  Parliament,  and  a  further  Act  passed 
enacting  that  the  people  of  England  and  of 
all  the  dominions  thereto  belonging  should 
be  governed  as  a  Commonwealth  and  free 
State  (May  19,  1649) ;  the  executive  was 
vested  in  a  Council  of  State  of  forty-one 
members,  re-elected  by  the  Parliament  yearly. 
With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  members, 
this  Council  always  consisted  of  members  of 
Parliament.  The  average  attendance  of  the 
House  was  about  fifty,  and  as  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Council  were  also  the  most 
active  members  of  Parliament,  it  was  the 
Council  which  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  the  government.  There  was  no  indi- 
vidual responsibility  ;  all  work  being  done  by 
committees  formed  of  members  of  Uie  Council, 
and  of  the  Parliament,  and  of  both  bodies 
united. 
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The  Republic  rested  entirely  for  its  main- 
tenanoe  on  the  army.  Yet  amongst  the  mass 
of  officers  and  soldiers  no  desire  was  felt  for 
the  continued  existence  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment. Before  the  execution  of  Charles  a 
project  drawn  up  by  Ireton  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  demanding  its  speedy 
dissolution,  and  proposing  the  election  of 
triennial  Parliaments,  a  reform  of  the  elec-^ 
toral  system,  and  a  redistribution  of  seats. 
The  Parliament  was,  however,  unwilling  to 
decree  its  own  dissolution,  and  the  dangers 
with  which  the  new  government  was  sur- 
rounded justified  its  refusal  to  take  the  ques- 
tion into  consideration.  It  had  to  face  the 
hostility  of  the  Presbyterian  section  of  the 
Puritan  party,  as  well  as  of  old  Royalists  and 
Irish  Catholics.  Both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  proclaimed  king  of 
the  three  countries.  Prince  Rupert  ruled  the 
Channel  at  the  head  of  some  revolted  ships. 
Foreign  princes  refused  to  recognise  the 
Republic.  Dangerous  mutinies  broke  out 
amongst  the  Fifth- Monarchists  and  Levellers 
in  the  army.  These,  however,  were  quickly 
suppressed,  by  the  energy  and  decision  of 
Cromwell  and  Fairfax  in  dealing  with  the 
mutineers.  An  Act  was  passed  to  restrain  the 
press  (Sept.  20,  1649).  An  engagement  to  be 
true  and  faithful  to  the  Commonwealth, 
as  established  without  king  or  House  of 
Lords,  was  required  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminaiy  to  holding  any  office  in  Church  or 
State  (Oct.  12),  and  by  a  subsequent  Act  was 
rendcTCd  universal  (Jan.  2,  1650).  In  Ireland 
Cromwell  in  nine  months  brought  the  greater 

girt  of  the  countr}'  again  into  subjection  to 
ngland.  The  following,  year  Lis  great 
victories  gained  over  the  Soots  .at  Dunbar 
(Sept.  3,  1650)  and  Worcester  (Sept.  3.  1651) 
destroyed  for  the  time  all  hope  of  a  Presby- 
terian or  Royalist  reaction,  and  reduced  Scot- 
land to  the  condition  of  a  subject  province. 
A  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  for 
the  union  of  the  two  countries.  An  Act 
was  passed  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland, 
which  excepted  from  pardon  all  persons  who 
had  taken  port  in  the  massacre  of  1643,  and 
confiscated  a  large  amount  of  land  belonging 
to  Irish  Catholics  (Aug.  12,  1652).  A  further 
bill  was  brought  in  for  the  planting  of 
Protestant  families  on  the  land  thus  confis- 
cated. 

In  March,  1649,  the  Council  of  State 
appointed  Milton  its  secretary  for  foreign 
tongues.  After  the  victory  of  Worcester, 
foreign  princes,  who  before  refused  to  recog- 
niM  the  Republic,  sought  its  friendship. 
During  the  two  years  in  which  Cromwell  was 
redodng  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  Repub- 
licans in  London  had  raised  a  formituible 
navT — ^Prince  Rupert,  driven  by  Admiral 
Blase  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  when  he 
sought  refuge,  saw  his  fleet  dispersed  and  de- 
stroyed on  the  Mediterranean  (1649).  Com- 
mercial jealousy  led  to  the  passing  of  the  - 


Navigation  Act  (Oct.  9,  1651),  intended  to 
transfer  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Dutch  to 
Englishmen,  and  in  the  ensuing  summer  to 
the  opening  of  hostilities  with  the  United 
Provinces.  In  an  oagagnment  off  Dover  the 
English  under  Blake  were  worsted  by  the 
Dutch  under  Van  Tromp.  In  Feb.,  1653, 
the  hostile  fleets  again  engaged  off  Portland 
Isle,  when  the  Dutch  were  defeated  and  driven 
for  refuge  into  the  Texel. 

After  the  restoration  of  internal  peace  the 
question  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
again  rose  into  prominence.  Various  Acts 
had  been  passed  by  which  the  House  sought 
to  express  its  regard  for  religion  and  morality, 
but  the  chief  reform  demanded  remained  un- 
executed, nor  did  it  seem  probable  that  the 
government,  as  at  present  constituted,  would 
ever  have  the  energy  requisite  for  the  attain- 
ment of  practical  results  in  the  directions 
required.  The  reform  of  the  law,  a  definite 
settlement  with  regard  to  the  Church  and  the 
appointment  of  ministers,  the  termination  of 
the  system  of  sequestering  the  estates  of 
former  delinquents,  and  of  governing  by  means 
of  committees,  appeared  no  nearer  attainment 
than  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Re- 
public. The  impracticability  of  compromise 
between  the  so-called  Republicans,  Vane, 
Ludlow,  and  others,  who  sought  to  maintain 
the  existing  form  of  govemoient,  and  those 
who  were  indifferent  to  the  form  the  govern- 
ment should  assume,  so  long  as  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Puritan  party  was  assured, 
led  to  the  sudden  and  forcible  ejection  of  the 
members  from  their  seats  by  Cromwell  (April 
19,  1653). 

From  this  time,  Cromwell  was  practically 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  which  was 
for  the  time  carried  on  by  a  council  of  thirteen, 
including  himself  and  eight  other  officers. 
In  July,  in  answer  to  his  summons,  there 
met  an  assembly  of  139  persons,  known  as 
the  Little  Parliament,  or  as  Barebones*  Par- 
liament, from  the  name  of  one  of  its  members, 
a  leather-seller — Barbon,  a  London  Baptist. 
It  was  representative  of  the  reforming  party, 
and  was  divided  nearly  equally  between  a 
more  radical  but  small  majority,  and  a  Lirge, 
less  radical,  minority.  It  passed  Acts  for  the 
relief  of  debtors,  for  the  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  and  the  institution  of 
ciWl  marriages.  It  also  brought  in  bills 
affecting  the  Poor  Laws  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  It  voted  the  abolition  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  It  further  voted  that  the 
choice  of  ministers  should  be  vested  in  their 
parishioners,  and  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
two  the  report  of  a  committee  in  favour  of 
the  continuance  of  tithes.  These  votes  on 
the  Church  question  represented  the  triumphs 
of  those  who  desired  to  effect  the  severance  of 
Church  and  State.  The  minority,  opposed  to 
a  voluntary  system,  took  opportunity  in  the 
name  of  the  Parliament  of  resigning  their 
authority  to  CromwelL     The  officers  of  tho 
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army  determined  to  restore  the  execative  into 
the  hands  of  a  single  person,  and,  on  Dec.  16, 
Cromwell  was  installed  head  of  the  govern- 
ment with  the  title  of  Lord  Protector  of  the 
Ck>mmonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

Calenian  of  State  Paptn  (Domeatio  8erxe$) 
during  the  Commonvoealth,  edited  bj  Mrs. 
Oreen;  Scobell,  Collection  of  Aett  and  Ordi' 
nanoeo  made  in  Parliament  from  1640—1656; 
Thurloe,  ColUetion  of  Stato  Papen ;  White- 
locke,  Memonol*  of  EnqXith  Affaire  ;  Ludlow. 
Mtfmoirs ;  The  Memoirt  amA  Life  of  ColoiwI 
Htt'chtiwon,  by  hiB  Wife  t  Brodie.  CSoiutavtionoi 
Ht«tory  from  the  Accewion  of  Qharlee  I.  to  the 
Reatoratxon ;  Godwin,  Hietory  of  the  Common- 
wealth  of  England  from  ite  Commencement  to  the 
Beetoration  of  Charlee  II.;  Goizot,  Hietory  of 
OivBer  CromwfU  and  the  Eng^ieh  Commotiw«alth. 
For  Scotland,  see  especially  LMere  and  Joumalf 
of  Robert  BaHlie,  which  extend  from  1637  to  1662; 
and  Burton,  Kietory  of  Scotland;  for  Ireland, 
Carte,  Coll«ctvm  of  Original  Lettera  and  Papera, 
and  A  Hiatory  of  the  Life  of  Jamsa,  DvJte  of 
Ormond,  by  the  same  author.       rg^  ^^  q -i 

ComponndovBy  The,  were  a  section  of 
the  Jacobite  party  who  wished  for  a  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuaxts,  ''but  for  a  restoration 
accompanied  by  a  general  amnesty,  and  by 
guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  realm." 
They  obtained  their  name  about  1692.  The 
Compounders  formed  the  main  stringth  of 
the  Jacobite  party  in  England ;  but  the  more 
violent  party  or  Non-Gompounders  were  all- 
powerful  at  St.  Germains.  Their  leader  at 
St.  Gtermains  was  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  who 
resigned  in  1693.  They  were  much  offended 
by  James's  Declaration  in  1692,  and  shortly 
alterwards  recommended  that  James  should 
resign  in  favour  of  his  son,  on  his  refusal  to 
accept  these  conditions,  part  of  which  was  the 
observance  of  the  Test  Oath.  The  remainder 
of  their  history  is  merged  in  that  of  the  party. 
[Jacohitbs.] 

Comprehension  Bill,  The  (1689),  was 

a  scheme  for  the  relief  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
A  measure  of  similar  tendency  had  been  advo- 
cated on  the  occasion  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Test  Act,  but  had  been  allowed  to  drop. 
Another  proposal  of  similar  tendency,  a  bUl 
to  relieve  Protestant  Dissenters  from  the 
penalties  of  the  35th  of  Elizabeth,  suffered  a 
similar  fate  in  1680.  Nottingham's  Bill  pro- 
vided that  all  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  members  of  both  Universities, 
should  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  sub- 
scribing the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  on  signing 
a  declaration  that  they  approved,  and  would 
support,  "  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England ; "  scrupled 
ceremonies,  such  as  the  wearing  of  a  surplice, 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  admission 
of  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  christening, 
and  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist  in  a  kneel- 
ing position,  were  left  at  discretion  ;  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  might  acquire  all  the  privi- 


leges of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
on  submitting  to  the  imposition  of  the  hands 
of  a  bishop.  This  bill  was  mutilated  in 
the  Upper  House,  and  a  petition  substituted 
that  the  king  would  call  the  houses  of  Con- 
vocation **  to  be  advised  with  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.'*  The  Nonconformist  clergy,  them- 
selves accustomed  to  independence,  and  dis- 
liking formal  subscriptions  of  faith  and  com- 
pulsory uniformity,  were  not  anxious  for  the 
passing  of  the  measure ;  and  so  the  scheme  of 
comprehension  was  allowed  to  fall  absolutely 
and  finally  to  the  ground." 

Comptony  Hbn&t  {b.  1632,  d.  1713),  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton. 
After  studying  at  Oxford  he  entered  the  army, 
but  soon  after  relinquished  the  military  for 
the  clerical  profession.  In  1669  he  was  made 
a  canon  of  Christ  Church ;  in  1674,  Bishop  of 
Oxford;  and  in  1676  was  translated  to 
London.  He  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
James  II.  by  disregarding  the  royal  order  pro- 
hibiting controversial  sermons,  and  was  sus- 
p^ded  from  his  episcopal  functions.  He 
joined  Danby  and  ouiers  in  inviting  William 
of  Orange  to  England,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  tiie  Revolution.  He  assisted  in  the 
coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  but,  being 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  from  that  time 
took  nttie  further  part  in  public  affairs. 

Compnrffation  was  a  mode  of  defence 
allowed  oy  Anglo-Saxon  law.  When  a  man 
was  accused  of  any  crime,  he  might,  if  he 
chose,  purge  himself  by  the  oaths  of  twelve 
men,  if  he  could  find  that  number  to  swear  to 
his  innocence.  After  the  Conquest,  compur- 
gation gradually  fell  into  disuse,  tiiough  it 
was  specially  retained  as  an  alternative  to 
ordeal  of  battle  in  certain  chartered  towns. 
The  compurgators  were  not  a  jury,  but 
a  body  of  sworn  witnesses  to  character. 
Compurgation  was  a  custom  common  to  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  Teutonic  tribes,  and  the 
number  of  compurgators  required  in  early 
times  varied  according  to  the  heinousness  of 
the  offence,  the  rank  of  the  accused  and  the 
accuser,  and  in  some  cases  reached  one 
hundred  ;  in  England  it  was  usually  twelve. 
Thorpe,  Ancient  Lawt,  76 ;  Bronner,  Schv/wrge- 

rioht ;  dtnbbs,  Conet.  Riet. ;  Ouiiot,  OivOuotioa 

in  France, 

Comyn,  John,  Lord  of  Badbnoch,  mar- 
ried Marjory,  daughter  of  Alan  of  Galloway. 
He  was  a  man  of  vast  wealth  and  influence, 
and,  on  the  competition  for  the  Scotch  throne 
in  1291,  put  in  a  claim  as  a, descendant  of 
Donald  Bane.  He  had  been  named  a  regent 
of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  and,  in  1289,  was  one 
of  the  Scotch  commissioners  sent  to  Salisbury 
to  confer  about  the  marriaire  of  the  young 
queen  to  Prince  Edward  of  England. 

Comyn,  Johx,  called '*  the  Red  "  (d.  1306), 
was  the  son  of  John  Comyn,  of  Badenoch, 
and    Marjory,   sister   of   John   BalioL     In 
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1298,  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  (q.v.),  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  three  g^uardians  of 
Scotland,  and  in  1302  defeated  the  English 
troops  at  Boslin,  while  in  the  following 
year  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
relieye  Stirling.  In  Feb.,  1 304,  he  laid  down 
his  arms  and  submitted  to  Edward  I.,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  counselled  to  put  Bruce  to 
death.  Bruce  met  Comyn  in  the  conr^it  of 
the  Minorites,  at  Dumfries,  charged  him  with 
his  treachery,  and  stabbed  hmi,  Feb.  10, 
1306.  Bruce  and  Comyn  were  at  this  time 
the  two  rival  claimants  for  Scotland — Clomyn 
as  the  grandson  of  Devorg^lla,  having  ihe 
same  claim  which  John  Baliol  had  success- 
fully established  in  1292. 

Conadh  Cerr  {d,  629)  was  the  son  of 
Eocha,  who  resigned  the  kin^om  of  Dalriada 
in  his  favour,  627.  In  this  year  Gonadh 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Ardcorran  in  Ireland 
on  the  side  of  the  Irish  Dalriads;  and  two 
^ears  later  was  defeated  at  another  battle 
in  Ireland,  fishting  against  the  Cmithough 
and  his  own  nither,  who  was  now  apparently 
king  of  the  Ghdloway  Picts. 

Confirmatlo  Cartamm  (1297)  was 

the  name  g^ven  to  an  important  document  in 
which  Edward  I.,  under  pressure  from  the 
barons  and  clergy,  confirmed  and  extended 
the  constitutional  rights  established  in  the 
two  preceding  reigns.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  Great  Charter,  in  the  mutilated 
condition  in  which  it  had  been  left  in  1225, 
was  not  suflScient  g^rantee  against  arbitrary 
taxation  on  the  part  of  the  king.  The 
barons  accordingly  drew  up  a  series  of  new 
articles  to  be  added  to  the  Great  Charter,  and 
these  the  king  was  obliged  to  conced&  ^e 
articles  were  seven  in  number: — (1)  The 
Charters  are  confirmed,  and  are  to  be  kept 
in  every  point  without  breach.  (2)  Any 
jndgment  g^ven  henceforth  contrary  to  the 
points  of  the  Charters  aforesaid  by  the 
lustices,  or  by  any  other  royal  ministers,  to 
be  undone,  and  holden  for  nought.  (3)  Conies 
of  the  Charters  are  to  be  sent  to  the  cathearal 
churches  of  the  realm,  and  read  twice  a  year 
to  the  people.  (4)  The  blBhops  are  to  ex- 
communicate all  who  break  the  Charters. 
(5)  The  exactions  by  which  the  people  have 
in  former  times  been  aggrieved  not  to  be 
a  precedent  for  the  future.  (6)  For  no  busi- 
ness henceforth  will  the  crown  take  such 
manner  of  aids,  tasks,  or  prizes  but  by  the 
common  assent  of  the  realm,  and  for  the 
common  profit  thereof,  saving  the  ancient 
aids  and  prizes  due  and  accustomed.  (7)  For- 
asmuch as  the  commonalty  of  the  realm  have 
been  sore  grieved  with  the  maltote  of  wools, 
we,  at  their  requests,  have  clearly  released  it, 
and  have  granted  for  us  and  our  heirs  that 
we  will  not  take  such  thing  nor  any  other 
without  their  common  assent  and  good- will, 
saving  to  us  and  to  our  heirs  the  custom  of 
wools,  skins,  and  leather  granted  before  by 


the  commonalty  aforesaid.  The  confirmation 
of  the  Charters  may  be  held  to  complete  the 
work  begun  at  Eunnymede.  "It  estab- 
lished," says  Bishop  Stubbs,  "the  principle 
that  for  all  taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  the 
consent  of  the  nation  must  be  asked,  and 
made  it  dear  that  all  transgressions  of  that 
principle,  whether  within  the  letter  of  the 
law  or  beyond  it,  were  evasions  of  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution.** 

Stubbe,  Const.  Hitt ;  Stfleet  CharUn,  487,  Mtq. 


Cong6  d'Elire — ''leave  to  elect" — ^is  a 
Norman-French  phrase,  signifjring  the  sove- 
reign's permission  for  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  a  vacant  see  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
bishop.  In  pre-Korman  times,  the  bishops 
were,  as  a  rule,  appointed  by  the  king  in  the 
witenagemot,  though  there  occasionally  occur 
instances  of  an  election  more  or  less  free — as 
in  the  case  of  Helmstan,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(839).  After  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  elec- 
tion became  bv  degrees  canonical,  though 
even  then  the  election  was  held  in  the  king's 
chapel,  and  so  much  under  his  influence  as  to 
be  little  more  than  nominally  free ;  and  the 
dispute  about  investiture  between  Henry  I.  and 
Anselm  ended  in  a  compromise,  by  which  the 
sovereign  was  to  confer  the  temporal  power, 
and  the  election  was  to  be  made  by  the  chapters. 
In  1 164  a  clause  in  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don mentions  the  custom  that  elections  to 
blBhoprics  should  be  "  by  the  chief  clergy  of 
the  Qiurch,  assembled  in  the  king's  cluipel, 
tcith  the  assent  of  the  king  ;  *'  whilst,  in  1214, 
John,  by  a  special  charter,  made  a  grant  to 
the  chapters  of  free  canonical  election,  re- 
serving, however,  to  the  king  the  right  of 
licence  and  approvaL  This  charter  was  con- 
firmed by  Magna  Charta,  and  again  in  1361 
by  Edward  IIL  ;  and  in  spite  of  various 
attempts  at  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope,  the  crown  as  a  rule  managed  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  its  nominees.  In  1634, 
an  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  provided  that  with 
the  wngi  Retire  the  king  was  also  to  send  the 
name  of  the  person  he  wished  to  be  elected ; 
and  that  if  the  election  is  delayed  beyond 
twenty  days  after  the  issuing  of  the  royal 
licence,  or  if  any  other  than  Uie  royal  nomi- 
nee was  chosen,  the  dean  and  chapter  were  to 
incur  the  penalties  of  Preemunire  (q.v.).  It 
was  also  provided  that  after  a  delay  of  twelve 
days  on  the  part  of  the  chapter  the  king 
might  fill  up  the  vacant  see  bv  lettera  patent. 
Tfali  is  still  the  method  oi  appointing  to 
bishoprics  in  England.  In  Ireland,  before 
the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869,  the  nominations 
were  made  by  letten  patent.    [Bishop.] 

Conffleton,  Hbxrt  Brooks  Pa&nell, 
Lord  (0.  1776,  d,  1842),  was  the  second 
son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pamell, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland.  His 
elder  brother  being  bom  a  cripple  without  the 
use  of  speech,  the  estates  were  settled  upon 
Henry  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  1789. 
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He  entered  Parliament  in  1802  as  member 
for  Portarlington.  He  devoted  himself,  espe- 
cially during  his  Parliamentary  career,  to 
the  questions  of  the  (Dorn  Law  Reform  and 
Catholic  Relief,  and  soon  became  promi- 
nent as  a  champion  in  the  Opposition.  He 
also  published  several  pamphlets  of  some 
weight  on  those  questions.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  session  of 
1828.  His  motion,  in  1830,  with  regard  to 
the  Civil  List,  on  which  the  ministry  wtis  out- 
voted, produced  the  downfall  of  the  Welling- 
ton administration.  He  afterwards  sat  for 
Queen's  County  for  twenty-seven  years,  and 
subsequently  represented  Dundee.  He  was 
created  a  peer  August  11,  1841.  He  died  by 
his  own  hand,  May,  1842. 

Coningsby,  Thomas,  Earl  (d.  1729),  was 
member  for  Leominster  during  the  reig^  of 
William  III.     He  was  **a  busy  and  unscru- 

? ulcus  Whig."  He  accompanied  the  king  to 
reland  in  the  capacity  of  Paymaster-General. 
On  the  departure  of  William  to  Englaz^d  he 
was  created  one  of  the  Lords  Justices.  To- 
gether with  his  colleagues,  he  was  guilty  of 
hanging  a  man  named  Grafney,  who  turned 
informer  in  a  murder  case.  He  superintended 
and  signed  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  During 
the  next  six  months,  by  his  unprincipled 
rapacity,  and  by  the  favour  he  showed  to 
Roman  Catholics,  he  succeeded  in  alienating 
all  classes,  and  was  recalled.  In  1701  we  find 
him  voting  for  the  Resumption  Bill,  although 
he  had  received  considerable  grants  of  Irish 
land.  "  He  was,*'  says  Macaulay,  "  an  un- 
principled man :  he  was  insatiable  of  riches ; 
and  he  was  in  a  position  in  which  riches  were 
easily  to  be  obtained  by  an  unprincipled 
man.*'  After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
Coningsby  was  created  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain. 

Connaillflit.  The  ancient  kingdom  of 
Connaught,  originally  called  Olnegmacht, 
comprised,  roughly  speaking,  the  present 
counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Roscommon, 
Leitrim,  and  Cavan,  afterwards  added  to 
Ulster.  According  to  tradition,  when  the 
Scoti  established  themselves  in  Ireland,  their 
great  chief,  Tuathal  (d.  eirea  160  a.d.), 
reigned  over  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Olneg-. 
macht,  and  in  the  great  division  of  the 
country  between  his  grandson  Con,  or  Cond, 
"  of  the  hundred  battles,"  and  the  rival  king. 
Mug  of  Munster  (whence  came  the  terms 
LeiUi-Cuinon, "  Con*shalf,"  for  north  Ireland, 
and  Leith-Mogha,  "  Mug's  half,"  for  south 
Ireland),  the  district  now  known  as  County 
Clare,  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
Olnegmacht,  was  transferred  to  Munster. 
About  this  time  the  name  of  the  kingdom  was 
changed  from  Olnegmacht  to  Connaught.  In 
the  reign  of  King  Laeghaire,  Connaught  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick 
(about  433).  In  the  time  of  the  so-called 
Irish  Pentarchy,  Connaught  was  a  fairly  com- 


pact kingdom,  owing  allegiance  to  the  Ard- 
Riagh,  or  chief  monarch  of  Ireland,  usually 
chosen  from  the  kings  of  Mcath.  Its  power 
was  at  its  height  in  561,  when  Fergus 
defeated  the  Ard-Riagh  Diarmid  at  the  battle 
of  Sligo ;  but  soon  afterwards  the  kingdom 
split  up  into  principalities,  and  continued 
through  the  Danish  invasion,  in  which  the 
nobles  unpatriotically  sided  with  the  invader, 
though  they  afterwards  changed  sides  and 
aided  Brian  Boru  in  winning  the  great  battle 
of  Clontarf  (1014).  Soon  after  this,  the  great 
sept  of  the  O'Connors  of  Roscommon  be- 
came prominent  in  Connaught,  and  began  to 
waffe  civil  war  with  the  O' Neils  of  Ulster 
and  the  O'Briens  of  Munster.  Turlogh 
O'Brien  drove  the  reigning  O'Connor  from 
his  kingdom  in  1079,  but  Turlogh  O'Connor 
overran  the  whole  of  Munster  in  1118,  and 
followed  this  up  by  taking  Dublin.  His  son, 
Roderic  O'Connor,  claimed  the  title  of  Ard- 
Riagh  of  Ireland,  and  was  crowned  with  great 
pomp  in  Dublin  in  1166.  Soon  afterwards  he 
drove  Dermot  Macmnrrough,  King  of  Leinster, 
from  his  kingdom,  whereupon  the  latter 
sought  help  from  Henr}'  II.  of  England,  and 
the  English  invasion  followed.  Roderic,  a 
man  of  indolent  disposition,  made  little  at- 
tempt at  resistance,  but  did  homage  to  Henry 
in  1175,  when  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
was  reserved  to  him  with  the  exception  of 
Dublin,  Meath,  Leinster,  Waterford,  and  Dun- 
garvan.  His  son,  Cathal,  pursued  the  same 
policy  on  John's  visit  to  Ireland  in  1210. 
Henry  III.,  however,  by  a  g^reat  breach  of 
good  faith,  granted  the  country,  in  1225,  to 
Richard  de  Burgh,  and  after  a  terrible 
struggle  he  succeeded  in  holding  his  own 
against  the  O'Connors,  who  were,  as  usual, 
split  up  into  several  factions ;  and  the  sept 
was  almost  annihilated  in  the  reign  of  Edw^tl 
II.,  when  Felim  O'Connor  joined  Edward 
Bruce,  and  was  defeated  by  his  kinsman  Rory, 
supported  by  the  Burghs  and  Berminghama 
at  Athenry  (1316).  About  the  middle  of  tlie 
century  the  Burghs  of  Connaught,  the  yonngar 
branch,  threw  off  their  allegianco  to  tho 
English  crown,  and  Connaught  was  divided 
between  their  leaders,  while  they  changed 
their  name  at  the  same  time  to  that  of  Burke. 
The  race  rapidly  degenerated ;  they  adopted 
Irish  manners  and  intermarried  freely  with 
the  O'Connors,  in  spite  of  the  Statute  of 
Kilkenny  (1367).  The  power  of  tho  latter 
revived,  so  that  by  the  commencement  of  the 
reig^  of  Henry  VlII.  they  still  claimed  to  be 
kings,  and  had  extended  their  dominions  to 
within  twenty  miles  of  Dublin.  Their 
strength  was,  however,  checked  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  YI.  by  Sir  Edward  Bellingham, 
who  built  a  castle  at  Athlone  to  curb  Con- 
naught. In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Burkes 
suffered  a  sterner  punishment ;  they  had  re- 
mained quiet  during  the  Ulster  and  Munster 
insurrections,  but  at  last,  in  1576,  when  the 
hated   Sir   Nicholas  Malby  was   appointed 
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President  of  Cozmaoght,  they  arose  in  rebel- 
lion. Tlie  whole  of  the  country  was  in 
return  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword,  and  the 
unfortunate  race  nearly  exterminated  in  that 
and  the  following  years.  In  1560  Connaugbt 
ceased  to  be  a  kingdom,  and  was  divided  into 
counties  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Clare,  or 
Thomond,  originally  part  of  Gonnaught, 
was  soon  afterwards  added  to  it  again,  but 
after  a  little  while  again  became  part  of 
Munster.  [Buhkx  ;  O'Connor.]  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  L  an  Inquiry  into  Titles  in  Connaught 
was  made  at  the  instance  of  Wentworth, 
afterwards  Lord  Straiford,  when  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  The  idea  was  first  mooted 
in  1634,  but  was  laid  aside  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  Irish  Parliament.  As  soon,  however, 
as  they  had  voted  the  necessary  supplies, 
Charles  broke  his  promise  of  making  sixty 
years'  possession  a  bar  to  the  claims  of  the 
crown,  and,  in  1635,  issued  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  defective  titles  in  Connaught, 
wishing  to  dispossess  the  landlords  and  colonise 
the  country  on  the  plan  which  James  I.  had 
pursued  in  Ulster.  After  the  juries  had  been 
warned  what  the  consequences  of  contumacy 
would  be,  the  commission  went  to  work,  and 
soon  declared  that  the  lands  of  the  Burkes 
«bont  Athlone — in  fact,  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  province — ^belonged  to  tne  crown.  For 
this  the  foreman  of  the  jury.  Sir  Lucas  Dillon, 
was  permitted  to  retain  some  of  his  own 
lands.  In  most  cases  the  landlords  had  no 
title-deeds  to  show,  and  those  who  had  were 
forced  to  pay  large  fines  for  their  confirmation. 
In  Gal  way  alone  the  jury  refused  to  find  for 
the  king ;  they  were  fined  £4,000  each  and 
imprisoned,  when  the  sheriff,  on  whom  a 
penalty  of  £1,000  was  imposed,  died.  Hie 
Transplantation  to  Connaught  was  effected 
during  the  Protectorate.  Cromwell  deter- 
ininedy  in  1653,  to  confine  the  Irish  nation 
to  the  desolated  province  of  Connaught, 
and  declared  that  they  must  transplant  them- 
selves thither  within  seven  months  on  the 
penalty  of  death.  There  they  were  to  be 
enclosed  by  a  cordon  of  soldiers,  to  whom  a 
strip  of  land,  a  mile  wide,  running  round  the 
coast  and  the  Shannon,  was  assigned.  The 
populationwas  now  reduced  by  war  and  banish- 
ment to  about  850,000,  and  for  them  800,000 
acres  was  set  apart.  By  a  summary  process  the 
estates  of  the  Catholic  Gentry  were  confis- 
cated, according  to  their  degree  of  complicity 
in  the  Irish  rebellion  and  their  resistance  to  the 
Protectorate,  in  various  proportions,  from  one 
to  two-thirds,  which  were  handed  over  to 
adventurers  and  Parliamezftary  soldiers,  while 
they  were  forced  to  accept  an  equivalent 
across  the  Shannon.  After  the  appointed  time 
had  passed,  an  Irish  gentleman  was  hanged  for 
refusing  to  transplant,  and  many  hundreds, 
with  their  families,  were  sent  as  lAaves  to 
Barbadoes.  Many  others  were  removed  bodily, 
with  what  they  could  save  of  their  posses- 
sions, to  Connaught.    The  utmoBt  severity  was 


used  in  the  process,  noble  ladies,  for  instance, 
being  compelled  to  go  on  foot,  and  all  being 
reduced  to  the  greatest  misery.  Some  of  the 
sons  of  the  banished  owners  wandered  about 
their  old  estates,  living  by  outlawry  and  the 
hospitality  of  their  fathers'  tenants.  A  sum 
of  £20  was  laid  on  the  heads  of  these  '*  Tories," 
in  1657,  and  their  extermination  decreed,  to- 
gether with  that  of  two  other  "  beasts,"  the 
wolf  and  the  priest.  After  the  Restoration  an 
attempt  was  made  (1661)  to  soften  these  con- 
ditions, the  result  of  which  was  that  it  was 
declared  that  all  Catholics  who  were  innocent 
of  rebellion  should  be  restored  to  their  estates. 
Those,  however,  who  had  accepted  lands  in 
Connaught  were  forced  to  abide  by  their 
bargains,  and  of  those  who  returned  from 
exile  but  few  obtained  any  redress. 

O'Cnrrjr^anutcrtnt  Motfrialt  af  A%Giiitd  IrWh 
History ;  Fronde,  Kixglish  in  Ir^latid,  toI.  i. ; 
Cosaok,  Eiti.  of  th»  Irish  Nation :  McOee.  HisL 
^  IrAwsA  ;  Havertj,  VLvA.  of  IrAand. 

[L.  C.  S.] 
Coimeoticilt.    [Colonies,  American.] 

CoiuMrvative.    [Tobt.] 

Conservators  of  the  Peace.    These 

predecessors  of  our  modem  justices  of  the 
peace  were  persons  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  maintaining  order  and  police  in  their 
counties.  Dr.  Stubbs  traces  their  origin  to 
an  edict  of  Hubert  Walter  in  1195.  Accord- 
ing to  this  proclamation  an  oath  against  har- 
bouring or  aiding  thieves  and  robbers  was  to 
be  taken  by  every  one  above  fifteen  years  of 
age.  This  usage  dates  from  Anglo-Saxon 
times;  but  its  execution  was  now  assigned 
to  special  knights  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
In  1230  and  1252  two  or  three  knights  are 
appointed  in  each  shire  for  the  conservation 
of  the  peace,  and  in  1253  we  find  the  sheriffs 
summoning  four  men,  and  the  reeve  from 
each  township,  and  twelve  burghers  from 
each  borough,  to  execute  the  same  functions ; 
and  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  I.  an  officer 
bearing  the  title  of  '*  Custos  Pacis,"  or 
guardian  of  the  peace,  is  elected  in  the  county 
courts.  Conservators  of  the  same  kind  were 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  of  Winchester,  which  deals  so  largely 
with  questions  of  local  police.  Dr.  Stubbs 
considers  that  these  offices  were  originally 
filled  by  the  crown,  but  when  vacant,  by 
election  of  the  shire-moot.  In  the  first 
year  of  Edward  III.  ''good  men"  were  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  peace  in  each  county, 
but  apparently  were  not  elected  like 
Edward  I.'s  "  Custodes  Pacis."  In  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Edward  III.  these  Con- 
servators of  the  Peace  were  commissioned  to 
hear  and  determine  felonies,  and  sixteen  years 
later  received  authority  to  do  so  regularly, 
and  they  became  reg^ular  officials  of  the  crown, 
from  whom  they  henceforth  derive  all  their 
authority. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hwt. 
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Confidlt.  Thb  Pass  of,  near  Flint,  is 
memorable  for  a  narrow  escape  of  Henry  II., 
who  was  surprised  here  in  1167  by  the  Welsh 
under  Owen  Gwynnedd. 

Consistory  Courts.    [Ecclesiabtical 

JUBISDICTIUN.J 

Consols  ifl  the  usual  abbreviation  for  the 
government  stock,  properly  entitled  Three 
per  Cent.  Consolidated  Baxik  Annuities.  It 
originated  in  the  year  1761,  when  an  Act  was 
pasiied  consolidating  several  separate  stocks 
bearing  interest  at  3  percent.  In  1787  the 
public  debt  was  further  consolidated  by  the 
union  of  the  Aggregate,  General,  and  South 
Sea  Funds.  By  the  Act  66  Geo.  III.,  c.  98 
(1816),  it  was  united  with  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment Fund.     [National  Dbbt.] 

Constable  (derived  from  the  Latin  eomei 
itabuli,  count  oi  the  stable)  was  originally 
an  office  in  the  Byzantine  court,  the  name 
appearing  in  the  West  about  680  a.d.  In 
England  it  is  used  in  several  diJBFerent  senses. 
(1)  It  appears  to  have  been  first  attached 
after  the  Conquest  to  the  keepers  of  the  royal 
castles,  e.g.f  tiie  Constable  of  the  Tower,  of 
Ba}niaid*8  Castle,  of  Chester  Castle,  &c.,  who 
rapidly  acquired  hereditary  privileges,  and 
exercised  under  weak  kings  usurped  jurisdic- 
tions in  common  pleas,  together  with  oppres- 
sive powers  of  imprisonment,  which  were  not 
fina%  abolii^ed  until  1403. 

(2)  The  Lord  High  Constable  appears 
about  the  time  of  Stephen  as  one  oi  the 
domestic  dignitaries  of  the  court  The 
office  existed  indeed  under  the  Norman 
kings,  but  was  comparatively  unimportant, 
and  the  first  High  Constable  who  is  at  all 
prominent  in  history  is  Miles  of  Hereford, 
one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Empress 
Matilda.  The  High  Constable  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  the 
officer  who,  before  the  Conquest,  was  known 
as  the  Staller ;  he  was  quartermaster-general 
of  the  court  and  army.  From  the  Dialogus 
de  Seaeeario  we  learn  that  he  was  also,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Exchequer,  where  he  helped  the  Treasurer  to 
check  the  accounts  of  ihe  king's  household 
servants.  As  was  the  case  with  the  other 
ffreat  offices  of  the  royal  household,  the  Loi'd 
High  Constable  had,  before  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  become  an  hereditary 
dignity,  and  went,  together  with  the  tenure 
of  certain  manors  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the 
castle  of  Caldecot  in  Monmouthshire,  into  the 
family  of  Bohun,  through  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  who  married  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Miles  of  Hereford,  and  on  the  extinction 
of  that  line  in  1372  it  was  held  by  Thomas 
of  Woodstock  (d,  1397),  who  married  the 
heiress  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Hereford.  With 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  (1399), 
the  office  ceased  to  be  hereditary.  The  Earl 
of  Northumberland  was  made  Constable  by 
Henry  IV.  in  1399,  but  the  office  was  taken 


from  him  in  1403  and  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Subsequently  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set was  made  Constable  in  1460,  but  there 
seem  to  have  been  considerable  gaps  between 
many  of  the  appointments.  The  Lord  High 
Constable,  together  with  the  Marshal,  had 
by  the  tune  of  Edward  I.  acquired  great 
powers  in  the  management  of  the  army; 
he  superintended  the  mustering,  billeting, 
and  tormation  of  troops,  took  care  that 
those  who  owed  service  by  their  toiure 
sent  the  proper  amount  of  men,  and  during 
the  campaign  held  court  for  the  trial  of  mili- 
tary offences.  In  1296,  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  together  with  Bigod  the 
Marshal,  refused  to  take  charge  of  an  army 
destined  for  Guienne,  availing  themselves  of 
the  legal  quibble  that  they  were  only  bound 
to  serve  the  king  in  person,  and  they  gained 
their  point.  From  this  date  also  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  Lord  High  Constable  became 
important;  besides  administering  martial  law, 
he  was,  with  the  Marshal,  whose  functions 
are  by  no  means  distinct,  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Court  of  Chivalry  (q.v.),  and,  as  such, 
decided  questions  of  honour  and  heraldry. 
These  powers  became  considerably  enlarged, 
and  tended  to  encroach  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  common  law,  and  were  strictly 
limited  in  1389.  Edward  IV.,  however,  revised 
and  increased  the  illegal  powers  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  punishing  the  Lancastrians.  The 
Lord  High  Constable  was  empowered  to  take 
cognisance  of  all  cases  of  high  treason,  "  to 
hear,  examine,  and  conclude  them,  even 
summarily  and  plainly,  without  noise  or  show 
of  iudffment,  on  simple  inspection  of  fact.*' 
Richard  III.  bestowed  the  office  on  Henry 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  partly,  per- 
haps, with  the  idea  of  making  it  hereditary 
again,  for  Buckingham  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Bohuns.  The  honour  was  conferred  on 
his  son  Edward  by  Henry  VIL  Henry 
VIII.,  however,  in  1614,  finding  tiiat  the  fees 
of  the  office  were  exceedingly  burdensome 
to  the  crown,  discharged  Buckingham  from 
his  office.  Since  Buckingham's  discharge 
the  Lord  High  Constable  has  only  been 
appointed  for  special  occasions,  such  as 
the  king's  coronation,  and,  in  one  single 
instance  (in  1631),  for  trial  by  combat.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  officiatea  as  Lord  High 
Constable  at  the  last  three  coronations. 

(3)  The  Cofutabies  of  the  Hundred,  or  High 
Constables,  were  officers  who,  under  the 
Angevin  kings,  performed  in  a  subordinate 
capacity  some  of  the  duties  which  before  the 
Conquest  were  entrusted  to  the  head  man,  or 
reeve  of  the  hundred.  In  a  writ  of  Henry 
m.  (1252),  it  is  provided  that  **one  or  two 
chief  constables  should  be  constituted  in 
every  hundred,  at  whose  mandate  all  those 
of  his  hundred  sworn  to  arms  should  as- 
semble," and  by  the  Statute  of  Winchester 
fl286)  it  was  ordered  that  in  every  hun- 
ored  or  franchise  there  should  be  choeen  two 
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or  more  constables  to  make  the  view  of 
armour.  They  were  elected  by  the  court  leet, 
and  sworn  in  by  the  lord  or  his  steward. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  we  find  that 
they  had  the  power  of  holding  petty  sessions 
for  the  hiring  of  servants.  In  1844  it  was 
provided  that  in  default  of  appointments  in 
the  court  leet,  high  constables  might  be 
chosen  by  justices  at  their  special  sessions. 
After  the  establishment  and  regulation  of 
the  county  constabulary  (between  the  years 
1839  and  1859),  high  constables  having  be- 
come practically  useless,  the  justices  of  each 
county  were  directed  to  consider  and  de- 
termine whether  it  was  necessary  to  continue 
the  office  in  each  hundred.    [Hundred.] 

(4)  Hie  Fettff  Oomtable,  or  Constable  of 
tke  YiU,  may,  on  the  analogy  of  the  constable 
of  the  hundred,  be  considered  as  the  de- 
generate descendant  of  the  tithing  man.  He 
also  was  elected  in  the  court  leet  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  when,  in  virtue  of  a 
statute  passed  in  1673,  the  duty  of  nominating 
and  swearing-in  constables  was  by  degrees 
transferred  to  justices  of  the  peace.  In  the 
reign  of  George  II.  it  was  provided  (in  1751) 
that  no  constable  could  be  sued  without  making 
the  justice  who  signed  the  warrant  a  joint  de- 
f  enclant.  In  1 842  it  was  declared  that,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  privileged  classes,  every 
able-bodied  man  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  fifty-five  who  contributed  to  the  poor 
rates,  or  held  a  tenement  of  the  annual  i^ue 
of  £4,  was  liable  to  serve  as  constable.  The 
election  of  the  constabulary  of  boroughs 
under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  watch  committee  in 
1832,  and  the  duties  of  special  eonstabletf 
who  might  be  sworn  in  to  keep  the  peace  on 
emergencies,  were  regulated  by  legislation  in 
1827  and  1832. 

(6)  Tks  Lord  Sigh  QmttabU  of  Scotland 
can  be  traced  baok  to  the  time  of  David  I. 
In  Scotland,,  tbe  duties  of  the  High  Constable 
consisted  in  commaading  the  army  while  in 
the  field,  ioithe  absence  of  the  king,  and,  in 
oonjnnction  with  the  Marshal,  judging  all 
'banBgressions  committed  within  a  ceortain 
distance  of  the  king's  palace,  known  as  the 
chalmer  of  peace.  In  1321,  when  Sir  Gilbert 
Hay  was  made  Earl  of  Errol,  the  office 
was  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  It  was 
expressly  reserved  by  the  treaty  of  Union, 
and  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1747.  It  is  now, 
however,  purely  honorary. 

Stnbbs,  (kmA,  Bid.,  I,  eh.  U.  and  iii.  18. 
BtUet  Chartwrg  ;  Coka,  iiutitiilat,  !▼. ;  Lambard, 
Jhdim  cf  ConMtaiAm:  St«>taeii,  Commmtariet, 
Statutes  5  and  6  Yict,  c.  109;  32  and  33  Tlot, 
c.  47,  and  85  and  96  Yiet.,  o.  82. 

Con8taaC6f  fourth  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  married  Alan,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Britanny,  to  whom  her  father  gave 
the  earldom  of  Richmond.  In  1090  she  died, 
it  is  said  poisoned  by  some  of  her  husband*s 
vasaals,  who  found  her  harsh  and  oppressive. 


Constance  of  Bkitanny  {d.  1201)  was 

the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Conan,  Duke  of 
Britaxmy.  She  was  married  to  Geoffrey,  son 
of  Uenry  II.,  by  whom  she  had  two  children, 
Arthur  and  Eleanor.  After  Geoffrey's  death, 
in  1186,  she  obtained  the  guardianship  of  her 
son  and  the  government  of  the  duchy,  but 
was  soon  afterwards  compelled  to  marry 
Ranulf,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  made  himself  so 
hated  in  Britanny  that  on  Henry  II.'s  death, 
in  1189,  he  was  driven  out,  and  Constance 
restored  to  power.  In  1196  she  was  seized 
by  a  body  of  troops  under  her  husband,  and 
imprisoned  for  eighteen  months ;  her  conduct 
during  this  period  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  Bretons  was  most  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  her  son,  in  addition  to  which,  she  had 
quarrelled  with  her  powerful  mother-in-law, 
Eleanor,  as  well  as  with  her  husband,  from 
whom  she  obtained  a  divorce  in  1198.  She 
now  married  Guy,  brother  of  the  Viscount  of 
Thouars,  by  whom  she  had  three  daughters, 
from  the  eldest  of  whom,  Alix,  sprang  the 
Dukes  of  Britanny  who  played  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  lirench  wars  of  Edward  III.*b 
reign. 

Constance  of  Castilb  (<f.  1392)  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  and 
became  the  second  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
who  inherited,  through  her,  claims  to  the 
crown  of  Castile. 

Constantino  {d,  820),  son  of  Fergus,  ex- 
pelled Conall,  King  of  the  Picts,  and  obtained 
the  Pictish  throne  (789),  having  in  all  proba- 
bility authority  over  Dalnada  also.  In796some 
monks  from  Lindisfame  visited  his  court,  and 
for  them  he  founded  the  church  of  Dimkeld. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Angus.  The 
reign  of  Constantine  is  chiefly  memorable  as 
marking  the  date  of  the  first  historical  attacks 
of  the  Norsemen  on  the  British  shores.  It 
was  in  793  that  they  huried  the  holy  island 
of  Lindisfame,  and  a  few  years  later  seized 
upon  the  western  islands,  and  slaughtered  the 
monks  of  lona.  By  these  pirates,  who  hence- 
forward for  several  centuries  continued  their 
ravages,  nearly  all  communications  between 
Ireland  and  Scotland  were  in  time  broken  off. 

Constantine  {d.  877),  son  of  Kenneth, 
succeeded  his  uncle  Donald  as  King  of  the 
Picts,  863.  His  reign  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
a  series  of  conflicts  with  the  iNorthmen,  under 
Olaf  the  White,  the  son  of  Norsten  the  Bed. 
This  chieftain  is  said  to  have  conquered  Caith- 
ness and  Sunderland.  When  the  Norwegians 
drove  the  Danes  out  of  Ireland,  the  latter 
invaded  Scotland,  and  defeated  the  Scotch 
king  at  Dollar  and  Inverdoret,  at  which  last 
battie  Constantine  was  killed. 

Constantine  {d.  952),  son  of  Aedh, 
reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Alban,  900 — 
943.  He  was  a  man  of  vigour  and  an 
experienced  warrior.  In  904  he  cut  to  pieces 
in  Stratheme  an  invading  body  of  Danes, 
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under  Ivan.  Soon  afterwards  he  united 
the  Pictish  and  Scottish  Churches  at  an 
ecclesiastical  council  held  at  Scone.  In  908 
he  procured  the  election  of  his  brother 
Donald  to  the  throne  of  Strathclyde,  and 
in  918  joined  the  Northumbrians  against 
the  Norsemen,  whose  advance  was  checked 
by  the  allied  armies  at  the  battle  of  Cor- 
bridge-on-Tyne.  Under  the  year  924  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ChronieU  tells  us  that  amongst 
other  nations  the  Scots  chose  Edward  the  Elder 
for  father  and  lord.  But  these  peaceful  re- 
lations cannot  have  lasted  very  long,  for  in 
934  we  find  Edward's  successor,  Athelstan,  in- 
vading Scotland,  and  penetrating  us  far  as  Dun- 
otter,  and  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Caithness  with 
his  fleet.  Constantino,  in  retaliation,  joined 
with  the  Norsemen  and  the  Britons  of  Strath- 
clyde  in  an  attempt  to  wrest  North umbria 
from  the  English  kmg,  but  the  united  forces 
were  defeated  at  Brunanburh  (q.v.),  937.  In 
943  Constantine  resigned  his  crown,  and  be- 
came abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrews, 
where  he  died,  952,  having,  however,  emerged 
for  a  short  time,  in  949,  to  do  battle  with  K^g 
Edred. 

Skene,  Celtic  Scotland;  Anglo-Saxon  Chron.; 
Burton,  Hut.  <tf  Scotland. 

Constaatiiitf  Chloras,  Emperor  of 
Rome  (292 — 306),  ruled  over  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  seems  to  have 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  latter  country. 
The  story  of  his  having  married  a  British 
princess  named  Helena  rests  on  no  good 
authority.  He  defeated  Allectus,  and  re- 
united Britain  to  the  Empire.  He  died  at 
York  in  the  year  306. 

ConstitutioiiBi  Colonial.  [Australia  ; 
Canada;  Colonies.] 

Constitationy  The  Irish,  of  1782.  In 
1779  the  Irish  Volunteers,  whom  the  care- 
lessness of  the  government  and  the  undefended 
state  of  Ireland  had  allowed  to  become  formid- 
able, had  succeeded  in  frightening  the  govern- 
ment into  repealing  the  trade  restrictions.  The 
movement  was  continued,  and,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Grattan,  aimed  at  legislative  indepen- 
dence. In  1781  Lord  Carlisle,  the  new  viceroy, 
was  ^instructed  to  resist  all  efforts  at  legislative 
independence,  but  nevertheless,  bills  for  the 
repeal  of  Poynings*  Act  (q.v.)  and  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  were  given  notice  of.  The 
repeal  of  the  first,  placing  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment more  or  less  in  the  position  of  the 
English  Parliament,  could  not  be  resisted,  and 
was  carried  in  Dec.,  1781.  The  repeal  of  the 
Mutiny  Bill,  however,  was  not  carried,  though 
moved  by  Grattan.  When  Parliament  again 
met,  in  Feb.,  1782,  the  Volunteers  assumed  a 
very  threatening  attitude,  and  the  patriot 
party,  backed  by  the  resolutions  of  Dungannon, 
and  aroused  by  the  mention  of  Ireland  in 
some  unimportant  Acts  passed  in  England, 
proceeded,  through  Grattan,  on  Feb.  22, 
1782,  to  move  a  sort  of  declaration  of  inde- 


pendence, but  they  were  beaten  by  137  to  68. 
But,  though  the  resolutions  were  lost,  the 
principle  on  which  they  were  based  had 
been  admitted  by  every  one.  The  Parliament 
was  now  adjourned,  and  when  it  met  again,  in 
March,  the  North  ministry  was  overthrown, 
and  the  Whigs  were  in  office.  On  April  17th 
Grattan  was  content  to  move  an  amendment 
in  the  address  demanding  complete  indepen- 
dence, and  the  House  then  adjourned  to  wait 
for  an  answer  from  England.  On  May  1 7th  re- 
solutions were  passed  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment conceding  the  repeal  of  Poynings*  Act, 
and  of  the  statute  6  George  I.  and  a  biennial 
Mutiny  Bill.  On  ]May  27  th  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment received  the  news,  and  immediately  voted 
£100,000  and  20,000  men  for  the  war.  Flood 
indeed  attempted  to  declaim  against  Eng- 
land's concessions  as  insufficient,  but  failed, 
and  the  House  resolved  **thut  the  right  of 
legislation  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  all  cases, 
internal  and  external,  had  been  already 
asserted  by  Ireland,  and  fully  admitted  by 
England.*'  The  constitution  of  1782  was  thus 
conceded  ;  though  hailed  with  enthusiasm  at 
the  time,  it  made  corruption  on  a  large  scale 
necessary,  and  convinced  thinking  men  of  the 
necessity  of  the  Union  as  achieved  in  1800. 

QrattAn,  Life  of  Grattan;  Stanhope,  Mitt,  (/ 
Eng, ;  Adolpnus,  H\$t,  of  George  III. 

ConsilLi  are  persons  empowered  to  take 
charge  of  the  trading  and  commercial  interests 
of  British  subjects  in  foreign  towns.  They 
were  introduced  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  that 
it  became  customary  to  appoint  them  regu- 
larly. Their  duties  are  to  give  advice  and 
assistance  to  English  traders ;  to  settle  their 
disputes  where  possible;  to  guard  the  legal 
rights  of  British  subjects  under  foreign  juris- 
diction ;  and  to  report  on  the  trade  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  resident.  By  the 
Contular  Marriage  Act  (12  and  13  Vict.,  c.  68), 
consuls  are  empowered  to  celebrate  marriages 
between  British  subjects  resident  in  their 
district.  They  can  take  evidence  on  oath  as 
to  crimes  committed  on  British  ships,  and  are 
empowered  to  send  home  the  offendera  for 
trial ;  and  they  are  also  to  exercise  a  general 
superintendence  over  British  shipping,  so  as 
to  see  that  the  Merchant  Shipping  and  other 
Acts  are  not  violated.  In  some  cases  British 
consuls  are  also  diplomatic  agents  or  eharget 
d^affairet^  empowered  to  oommunicate  with 
the  Foreign  Offices  of  the  states  in  which 
they  are  stationed,  and  in  this  case  they  are 
called  CoHMulS'Oen&ral.  In  Turkey  and  the 
Levant  the  consuls-general  exercise  the  powers 
conceded  under  the  capitulations  between 
England  and  the  Porte,  and  are  supreme 
judges  of  the  consular  courts.  British  consuls 
are  allowed  to  trade  in  some  towns,  whiie  at 
other  stations  this  privilege  is  refused. 

Controly  Board  of.  [East  India  Com- 
pany.] 
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Conventicle  Act,  Thb  (1664),  enacted 
that  any  one  over  sixteen  years  of  age  pre- 
sent at  an  unlawful  assembly  or  conventicle 
was  to  incur  fine  or  imprisonment.  A  oon- 
venticle  was  defined  as  an  assembly  of  more 
than  five  persons,  besides  the  members  of  a 
family,  met  together  for  holding  worship  not 
according  to  the  Church  of  England.  In 
1670  the  Act  was  amended,  and  the  penalties 
greatly  lessened,  but  a  severe  fine  imposed  on 
any  one  who  lent  his  house  for  such  meetings. 
The  Conventicle  Act  was  repealed  by  the 
Toleration  Act  of  1689. 

Convention,  Tub  (1688 — 9),  is  the  name 
given  to  the  Parliament  which  met  after  the 
abdication  of  James  II.  to  settle  the  succes- 
sion. It  met  on  Jan.  22nd.  It  first  placed 
the  administration  and  the  disposal  of  the 
revenue  in  the  hands  of  William  of  Orange. 
The  Commens  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and 
voted  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom  that  it  should  be  governed  by  a 
Popish  king.  The  Lords,  after  much  discussion, 
negatived  the  resolution  that  the  throne  was 
vacant,  Danby^s  paity  asserting  that  the 
crown  had  devolvea  on  IVIary.  Disputes  there- 
upon broke  out  between  the  two  Houses.  After 
a  conference,  the  Lords  yielded,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  that  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  should  be  declared  King  and  Queen 
of  England.  Soon  afterwards  William  and 
Mar^"  arrived  in  England,  and  the  crown  wan 
tendered  to  them,  and  accepted  (Feb.  131. 
As  soon  as  the  new  ministry  was  estublishea, 
the  question  was  broached  whether  the  Con- 
vention should  be  turned  into  a  Parliament. 
A  bill  declaring  the  Convention  a  Parliament 
passed  the  Lords,  and  after  a  sharp  debate  was 
accepted  by  the  Commons.  It  contained  a 
clause  requiring  members  of  both  Houses  to 
tako  the  oaths  to  the  new  king  and  queen. 
"  Such,"  B&ys  Hallam,  "  was  the  termination 
of  that  contest  which  the  house  of  Stuart 
had  maintained  against  the  liberties,  and  of 
late  against  the  religion,  of  England;  or 
rather,  of  that  far  more  ancient  controversy 
between  the  crown  and  the  people  which  haa 
never  been  wholly  at  rest  since  the  reign  of 
John."     [Revolution.] 

Parliamtntary  Hist.;  "RaxAe,  Hiat.  of  Bna. ; 
Burnet,  Hvtt.  of  Hi*  Oicn  Time;  Macaulu^,  Hut. 
of  Eng. ;  Hallam,  ComL  Hut 

Convention  Bill,  The,  passed  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  1793,  declared  the  assem- 
blage of  persons  calling  themselves  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation,  under  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  illegal,  f^tzgibbon  carried  it,  in 
spite  of  the  violent  opposition  of  Grattan  and 
the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

Convention  of  Sstates,  Thb  (1689), 

was  the  name  given  to  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment which  assembled  on  March  14,  1689, 
after  the  Revolution.  On  the  4th  of  April 
the  Estates  parsed  a  resolution  declaring  that 
King  James  YII.,  "  being  a  professed  Papist, 


did  assume  the  regal  power  and  acted  as  king 
without  taking  the  oath  required  by  law, 
and  hath  by  the  advice  of  evil  and  wicked 
councillors  invaded  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tion of  this  kingdom,  and  altered  it  from  a 
legal  limited  monarchy  to  an  arbitrary 
despotic  power,  and  hath  exercised  the  same 
to  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  the  violation  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
the  nation,  inverting  all  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment, whereby  he  hath  forfaulted  all  right  to 
the  crown,  and  the  throne  is  become  vacant." 
On  the  11th  of  April  the  Estates  adopted  the 
Claim  of  Might  which  declared  the  funda- 
mental liberties  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  stated  that  no  Papist  could  be  King  of 
Scotland,  and  that  the  Scottish  Church  was 
Presbyterian,  and  finally  declaring  that 
William  and  j^Iary  were  King  and  Queen  of 
Scotland.  Two  days  later  (April  13)  a 
number  of  resolutions,  called  the  Article*  of 
Grievances,  were  voted.  These  set  forth  a 
number  of  acts  done  under  the  authority  of 
bad  laws  which  the  Estates  desired  to  have 
repealed.  The  Convention  exerciaed  the 
executive  authority  in  Scotland  till  the  crown 
had  been  duly  offered  to  and  accepted  by 
William  III.,  when  it  became  a  Parliament. 

Act$  of  ParUamtrnt  of  Scotland,  ix.  j    Bnrton, 
Hist,  of  Scolland,  vii.  235. 

Convention  Parliament,  The  (1660), 
is  the  name  given  to  the  assembly  which  es- 
tablished the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  It 
assembled  April  26,  1660,  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  "Hump.''  It  immediately  accepted  the 
Declaration  of  Breda  (q.v.),  and  issued  an 
address  inviting  Charles  to  accept  the  crown. 
On  the  return  of  Charles,  the  discussions  of  the 
Convention  turned  chiefly  upon  the  questions 
of  the  amnesty,  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
property  which  had  changed  hands,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  the  royal  revenue. '  In 
regard  to  the  first,  the  amnesty  was  voted  for  all 
but  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  In  regard  to  the 
second,  an  Act  of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion  was 
brought  in  to  prevent  holders  of  land  seques- 
trated  during  the  interregnum  regaining 
possession  of  their  property.  The  old  feudal 
claims  of  the  crown  for  fines  upon  alienation, 
reliefs,  wardships,  Scg^  were  abolished,  and 
the  crown  revenue  was  fixed  at  £1,200,000 
a  year,  raised  partly  from  the  excise,  and 
partly  from  tunnage  and  poundage  now 
granted  to  the  king  for  life.  After  much  dis- 
cussion, the  settlement  of  the  Church  was  left 
open  when  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  on 
December  29th,  1660. 

ConiTOCation  is  the  name  given  to 
the  general  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  the 
kingdom.  The  organisation  of  the  Church 
gave  its  councils  great  importance  in 
early  times,  and  under  the  Norman  kings 
this  conciliar  activity  was  still  further  de- 
veloped. The  Church  had  its  synods  of  the 
nation,  the  province,  and  the  diocese ;    they 
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were  attended  by  prelates,  chapters,  arch- 
deacons, and  the  parochial  clergy.  In  general 
history,  these  synods  became  important  as 
clerical  taxation  was  introduced.  As  this 
became  customary,  diocesan  representatives 
were  sent  to  the  provincial  Convocations 
lor  the  purpose  of  giving  their  assent  to 
taxation.  The  first  definite  instance  of  re- 
presentation in  Convocation  is  found  under 
Archbishop  Stephen  Langton,  in  1225.  In 
1283  a  rule  was  laid  down  that  each  bishop 
should  summon  to  Convocation  two  proctors 
of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  and  one  proctor 
from  each  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  who 
were  to  have  full  power  of  consenting  to  such 
measures  as  the  community  of  the  clergy 
think  fit.  This  was  the  constitution  of  the 
Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
That  of  the  province  of  York,  dating  from 
1 279,  contained  two  proctors  from  each  arch- 
deaconry. Besides  these  elected  members 
were  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  deans,  and 
archdeacons,  as  ex-oficio  members. 

The  jealousy  between  the  two  archbishops, 
and  the  difficidty  in  reconciling  their  claims, 
led,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  quarrels. 
National  Church  councils  became  almost 
impossible,  and  ecclesiastical  questions  wore 
discussed  separately  by  the  two  Convocations. 
Such  matters  as  concerned  ordinary  discipline 
were  decided  for  themselves.  On  otiier 
matters  they  presented  petitions  to  the  king, 
which  were  called  gravamina. 

When  Edward  I.,  in  1295,  organised 
more  completely  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  the  several  estates,  he  wished 
also  to  incorporate  the  clergy  with  the 
parliamentary  system.  For  this  purpose  he 
summoned  to  Parliament,  by  separate  writs 
addressed  to  each  bishop,  the  proctors  of  the 
ohapters  and  the  parochial  clergy,  together 
with  bishops,  deans,  and  archdeacons  per- 
sonally. Thus  the  Convocations  were  sum- 
moned as  spiritual  councils  of  the  archbishops, 
and  the  proctors  were  further  summoned  to 
Parliament  by  the  clause  of  the  king's  writ 
to  the  bishops,  known,  from  its  first  word,  as 
the  "  prssmunientes  "  clause.  In  this  way  the 
two  Convocations  were  to  be  worked  into  the 
parliamentary  system,  while  retaining  their 
position  as  spiritual  councils  besides. 

The  clergy,  however,  showed  great  reluc- 
tance to  enter  into  this  arrangement.  Pro- 
bably they  thought  that  they  were  sufficiently 
represented  by  the  lords  spiritual,  and  did 
not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  parliamentary  dis- 
putes, in  which  their  own  privileges  might 
suffer.  The  crown  in  vain  addressed  letters 
to  the  archbishops,  urging  them  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  clerical  estate.  After 
1340  the  crown  acquiesced  in  the  rule  that 
clerical  taxes  should  be  granted  in  Convoca- 
tion, and  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  attend- 
ance in  Parliament  of  clerical  proctors  died 
away.  The  duty  of  voting  taxes  led  to  the 
summons  of  Convocation  at  the  same  time  as 


Parliament,  but  this  was  from  motives  of 
convenience,  and  did  not  afiPect  the  indepen- 
dence of  Convocation. 

In  the  weakness  of  the  clergy  before  the 
royal  power.  Convocation  was  iwed  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  bring  about  the  separation  of  the 
English  Church  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  clergy  were  informed  that  they  had  in- 
curred the  penalties  of  the  Act  of  PrsBmunire 
by  recognising  Wolsey's  legatine  authority, 
which  had  been  recognised  by  the  king  him- 
self. Iniquitous  as  was  this  penalty,  the 
clergy  were  helpless  against  the  king,  and 
Convocation,  in  1630,  assented  to  a  large  sub- 
sidy to  appease  the  royal  wrath.  In  the  bill 
which  granted  it,  the  royal  supremacy  was 
admitted,  with  the  proviso  '*  as  &r  as  Christ's 
law  allows."  The  Act  of  Submission,  1633, 
practically  abolished  the  legislative  powers  of 
Convocation.  It  established  that  Convocation 
"is,  always  has  been,  and  ought  to  be, 
summoned  by  royal  writ ; "  there  was  to  be 
thenceforth  no  legislation  without  the  long's 
licence,  and  a  revision  of  the  existing  canon 
law  was  conunitted  to  a  mixed  commission  of 
clergy  and  laity. 

Henceforth,  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury was  recognised  as  expressing  the 
opinions  of  the  clergy,  and  worked  wiu  Par- 
liament in  framing  the  formularies  and  laws 
of  the  Church.  The  Prayer-book  and  the 
Artides  received  the  sanction  of  Convocation 
before  being  submitted  to  Parliament.  In 
1604  Convocation  drew  up  a  new  body  of 
Canons,  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  king, 
but  were  not  ratified  bv  Parliament.  These 
Canons  remain  as  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical 
law  for  the  clergy,  but  are  not  legally  binding 
on  clergy  or  laymen  except  where  they  in- 
oorporate  previous  laws. 

After  the  Restoration  Convocation  was  sum- 
moned, in  1661,  to  revise  ^e  Prayer-book  and 
re-model  the  Canons.  In  this  matter  it  did 
little;  but  this  assembly  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  last  Convocation  which  granted  a  clerical 
subsidy.  During  the  Commonwealth  the 
clergy  had  been  taxed  with  the  laity,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  agreement 
that  this  method  was  more  convenient.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  clerical  privilege  was  abolished 
by  a  private  compact  between  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Clarendon  and  Ardibishop  Sheldon. 
The  important  constitutional  change  was  made 
without  any  parliamentary  authority  (1662). 
Convocation  thenceforth  ceased  to  grant 
taxes  and  to  have  any  political  importance. 
The  clergy,  being  mei^g^  in  the  estote  cA  the 
Commons,  became  electors  for  memb^s  of 
the  Lower  House. 

In  1689  William  HI.  was  desirous  of  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  the  Church,  and  of  in- 
troducing alterations  which  would  allay  the 
scruples  of  Dissenters.  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  whidi  was  to 
be  submitted  to  Convocation.     Convocation 
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iat  in  two  Houses :  the  biahops  in  the  Upper 
House,  the  other  officials  and  proctors  in  the 
Lower.  The  struggle  of  parties  took  place 
over  the  election  of  a  prolocutor,  or  president, 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  those  opposed  to  any 
change  were  in  a  considerable  majority. 
After  this  the  Lower  House  showed  such  de- 
cided difference  of  opinion  from  the  Upper 
that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  Convocation 
was  soon  prorogued.  It  was  not  summoned 
again  for  ten  years  (1700),  when  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Upper  and  Lower  House 
were  still  more  openly  shown.  Finally,  the 
Lower  House  refused  to  submit  to  the  arch- 
bishop^s  prorogation,  and  adjourned  by  its 
own  authority.  The  next  Convocation,  in 
1702,  resumed  the  question  of  the  archbishop's 
right  of  prorogation,  and  the  conflict  between 
the  two  Houses  continued.  At  length,  in 
1717,  the  writings  of  Hoadley,  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  excited  great  wrath  amongst  the 
clergy,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  known  as  the 
<«  Bangorian  controversy."  As  it  was  clear 
that  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  would 
censure  Hoadley,  who  was  a  favourite  with 
the  government,  Convocation  was  prorogued 
by  royal  writ,  and  was  not  again  summoned 
for  business  till  1861.  It  is  true  that  it  met 
formally  till  1741,  when  the  Lower  House 
agreed  to  admit  the  president's  right  of  pro- 
rogation, but  it  refused  to  receive  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Upper  House.  Being 
judged  incorrigible,  it  was  not  again  called 
together,  till  its  revival  in  1861,  owin^  to  the 
increased  interest  in  ecclesiastical  afihirs. 

The  Convocations  of  the  two  provinces 
now  meet  with  the  sessions  of  Parliament. 
They  are  summoned  by  a  writ  from  the 
crown  to  the  archbishops.  In  the  Convo- 
cation of  Canterbury  the  Upper  House 
consists  of  twenty-three  members,  the  Lower 
House  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four.  The 
Convocation  of  York  contains  nine  mem- 
bers in  the  Upper  House,  and  sixty-nine  in 
the  Lower. 

Bp.  Oibflon.  Bfpiodiu  Anglicani;  WiUdns, 
Condiia;  Cardwell,  Synodalia;  Hody,  HUl.  of 
CottMctlt  and  Convocation  {  Lathbury,  Hiat.  of 
Convooation,  [M.  C] 

ConwajT,  Hjbnrt  Sbyxovr,  Marshal 
(b.  1720,  d.  1796},  was  the  second  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Conway.  He  entered  the  army  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  Fontenoy  and  Culloden.  In  1741  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Higham 
Ferrers.  In  1757  he  was  appointed  second 
in  command  of  the  Rochefort  expedition, 
under  Sir  John  Mordaunt.  In  1761  he 
commanded  the  British  troops  in  Germany, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby.  At 
the  end  of  George  II.' s  reign,  Conway  had 
been  appointed  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber, 
and  he  was  continued  in  that  office  by  the 
new  king,  until  his  independent  conduct  and 
his  opposition  to  the  ministry  on  the  question 
of  genouL  warrants,  cost  him  alike  this  post 


and  all  his  military  commands.  On  Rocking- 
ham'saccession  to  power, Conway  wasappointed 
joint  Secretary  of  State  with  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  and  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and,  unf ortimately  for  himself,  was  persuaded 
b^  **  his  evil  genius,"  Horace  Walpole,  to  hold 
his  ground,  until  he  could  no  longer  retreat 
with  credit  in  1768.  During  the  later  years 
of  that  period,  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  towards 
the  American  colonies  had  been  directly  opposed 
to  Conway's  views.  On  the  king^s  demand  for 
Wilkes's  exclusion  from  Parliament,  he  *'  con- 
fessed that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  face  the 
consequences  of  a  step  which  would  make 
every  second  Englishman  a  rebel  at  heart,  and 
convert  London  into  a  hostile  capital."  He 
accordingly  resigned  the  seals,  but  acted  as 
an  unpaid  member  of  the  cabinet  until  the 
return  of  Lord  Chatham  and  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Camden,  when  he  refused  anv  longer 
**  to  provide  respectability  for  the  whole  ad- 
ministration." Mlien  the  Marquis  of  Granby 
was  dismissed  from  the  command  of  the  army, 
his  place  was  offered  to  Conway,  and  declined. 
In  1772  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Jersey. 
Ten  years  later  he  became  Commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  Forces.  In  the  same  year  he  brought 
forward  a  motion,  praying  that  his  Majesty 
would  terminate  the  war  with  the  Colonists. 
This  was  lost  by  only  one  vote ;  and  when  he 
brought  forward  the  same  motion  a  few 
months  later,  he  carried  it  against  Lord  North 
by  a  majority  of  nineteen.  In  the  following 
year  he  retired  into  private  life.  Conway 
was  a  braye  soldier,  and  a  man  of  unsullied 
integrity.  Of  his  character  as  a  statesman 
Lord  Stanhope  says : — "  Brave  though  he  was 
in  the  field,  spirited  and  ready  though  he  was 
in  debate,  he  ever  seemed  in  counsel  irresolute 
and  wavering ;  so  eager  to  please  all  parties 
that  he  could  satisfy  none,  and  quickly  swayed 
to  and  fro  by  any  whisperer  or  go-between 
who  called  himself  his  fnend." 

Stanhope,  Hi»t.  of  Bng.;  Trevelyan,  Early 
T«arB  of  C.  J.  Fo*;  Wafpolep  Ji«m.  of  Qtorgo 
III.S  Chatham  Correspondence. 

ConyorSy  Si&  Jouk.    [Robin  of  Rboes- 

DALE.] 

Cook,  Cattais  Jambs  (b.  1728,  d,  1779), 
the  famous  navigator,  first  gained  notoriety 
in  Canada,  where  he  did  good  service  at 
the  siege  of  Quebec,  1759,  and  subsequently 
surveyed  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  In 
1768,  being  sent  to  the  Pacific  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus, 
he  oiscovered  New  Zealand  and  New  South 
Wales  (April,  1770] ;  and  four  years  later 
made  a  second  voyage  of  discovery,  in  which 
he  again  visited  New  Zealand.  His  conduct 
to  the  natives  at  first  was  such  as  to  excite 
their  hatred,  but  in  his  subsequent  voyages 
he  invariably  followed  a  conciliatory  policy. 
On  Cook's  third  voyage,  undertaken  with  the 
view  of  discovering  a  north-west  passage  to 
India,  he  yisited  Uie  Sandwich  Islandsi  and 
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pushed  his  explorationB  to  the  western  coast 
of  America.  He  was  murdered  as  he  was 
returning  from  this  voyage  by  the  natives  of 
Owhyhee,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Captain 
Cook's  ability  as  a  surveyor  and  explorer  is 
the  more  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  he 
began  life  as  a  common  sailor,  and  was  entirely 
without  education. 

Cooke,  Sir  Anthony  (b.  1604,  d.  1576), 
a  man  of  great  learning,  was  selected  as 
preceptor  to  Edward  VI.  when  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  1553  he  was  committed  on  sus- 
picion of  being  concerned  in  the  plot  to  put 
Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne. 

CoomaSBiOf  the  capital  of  King  Coffee 
Calcalli,  King  of  Ashantee,  was  entered  by 
the  British  troops,  under  Sir  Garnet  Welseley, 
Feb.  6,  1874,  in  the  course  of  the  war  with 
that  chief.    [Ashantbb  War.] 

Co-oporati02I.  The  aim  of  co-operation 
may  be  said  to  be  to  enable  workers  to  work 
"not  in  the  interest  of,  nor  in  order  to  enrich, 
one  indiWdual,  or  a  few,  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  body  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned, both  as  worsers  and  a»  consumers  of 
the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life"  (Acland 
and  Jones).  The  societies  that  have  as  yet 
been  formed  with  this  view  are  of  three 
kinds.  (1)  The  Distributive  Soeietxes,  or  Re- 
tail Stores.  Of  these  there  were,  in  1884, 
about  1,200  in  Great  Britain,  with  640,000 
members,  and  £6,000,000  share  capital.  They 
sell  goods  for  ready  money  only,  and  at  the 
Ordinary  market  prices.  The  profits  at  the 
end  of  every  quarter  are  divided  amongst  the 
members  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
purchases.  (2)  The  Wholesale  Societies — one 
in  England  (founded  in  1864),  and  one  in 
Scotland  (founded  in  1868).  They  supply 
the  retail  stores  with  goods;  in  1884  their 
combined  sales  amounted  to  six  millions 
sterling.  Their  managing  committees  are 
elected  by  the  stores.  (3)  About  twenty-two 
Manufacturing  or  Productive  Societies^  and  five 
Federal  Com  Mills.  The  com  mills  do  a 
business  of  about  £1,300,000  a  year,  and  the 
other  productive  societies  a  business  of  about 
£220,000  a  year.  These  societies,  with  some 
exceptions,  are  combined  in  a  Co-operative 
Union,  founded  in  1869.  It  is  the  object  of 
this  Union  to  abolish  false  dealing  in  any 
shape  or  form,  and  *'to  conciliate  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  capitalist,  the  worker, 
and  the  purchaser.*'  The  Union  holds  an 
Annual  National  Congress,  at  which  matters 
that  concern  co-operation  are  discussed — such 
as  the  best  method  of  voting  in  societies,  the 
check  system,  education,  store  management, 
surplus  capital,  co-operative  journalism,  &c. 

"Co-operation,"  it  has  been  said,  "con- 
siders profit  to  belong  to  the  public,  and  not 
to  any  one  section  of  it,  whether  they  are  em- 
ployed in  selling  goods  over  the  counter, 
keeping  the  accounts,  bupng  the  goods,  or 


making  them."  The  co-operative  movement  is 
thus  an  effort  on  the  part  of  labour  to  emanci- 
pate itself  from  the  bondage  of  capital.  This 
effort  is  seen  assuming  organic  shape  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  when  several  co- 
operative stores  were  started  in  England  and 
Scotland.  These,  however,  on  a  close  in- 
spection, can  in  no  way  be  distinguished  from 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  for  the  profits  were 
divided  according  to  the  capital  invested.  Of 
such  societies  there  were  by  1830  upwards 
of  200  in  existence,  besides  co-operative 
mills.  In  1844  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  intro- 
duced its  distinctive  feature  into  the  co- 
operative movement,  and  divided  profits  on 
the  amount  of  purchases.  The  example  set 
by  this  society,  together  with  the  beneficial 
legislation — such  as  the  Repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Newspaper  Duty — of  the 
next  dozen  years,  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
co-operation,  and  by  1862  we  find  460  societies 
in  existence,  with  a  membership  of  90,000, 
a  capital  of  £450,000,  annual  sales,  £2,350,000, 
and  profits  £166,000.  Two  years  afterwards 
(1864),  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
had  sprung  into  existence,  and  became  the 
mainstay  of  the  whole  system.  In  1869  the 
National  Co-operative  Congresses  began.  It 
was  at  the  first  of  these  cong^sses  that  the 
Co-operative  Union  was  formed,  and  its  aim 
of  reconciling  the  interests  of  the  capitalist, 
the  workers,  and  the  purchaser,  "  through  an 
equitable  division  among  them  of  the  fund, 
commonly  known  as  profit,  was  soon  after 
formulated."  The  Supply  Associations  in 
London,  such  as  the  "  Civil  Service "  and 
"  Army  and  Navy,"  have  attained  great  im- 
portance. These  associations  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  co-operative  at  all.  The  destination 
of  the  profits  that  accrue  to  them  is  the  same 
as  in  a  private  firm,  and  goes  to  capital, 
whereas  the  essential  feature  of  co-operation 
is  in  diverting  the  profits  to  labour. 

Hughm,  Rittoru  of  Co-operation;  Stuart^ 
AddvtM  to  the  Congress,  1879;  Hughes  and 
Meale,  tfanual  for  Co-operators  ;  Holjo&ke,  His- 
tory of  Co-o>per<Uion:  MarBludl,  Economic*  of 
ludiud-y,  bk.  iii.,  cu.  9;  Acland  ond  Jones, 
Working  Men  Co-operators.  [W.  B.  R.] 

Cook,  a  province  of  India  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  between  M^^'sore  and  the  sea,  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  1,500  square  miles, 
no  portion  of  which  is  less  than  3,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  centurv  the  Rajah  of  Coorg  was 
practically  an  inoependent  prince.  He  had 
been  imprisoned  by  Tippoo  on  the  annexation 
of  his  country,  but  had  contrived  to  escape,  and 
to  wage  a  successful  guerilla  warfare  in  the 
hills  of  his  0¥m  country,  till  he  drove  out  the 
troops  of  his  enemy.  During  this  warfare 
many  of  his  exploits,  which  are  related  at 
length  by  Colonel  Wilks,  exhibit  not  only 
great  gallantry,  but  also  good  faith  and 
chivalrous  generosity  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.    The  aasistance  which  he  rendered 
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to  Lord  Comwallifl  in  the  second  Mysore  War 
procured  the  recognition  of  the  freedom  of  his 
country  at  the  Peace  of  Seringapatam.  He 
died  in  1809,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  who  bequeathed  the  crown  to  his 
son,  in  1820.  This  prince  ruled  so  badly, 
and  with  such  ferocity  and  cruelty,  while 
exhibiting  such  hostility  to  the  English,  that 
when,  in  1832,  his  sister  and  her  husband  fled 
for  their  Uves,  and  revealed  his  barbarities  to 
the  British  Resident  at  Mysore,  the  latter,  after 
in  vain  remonstrating  with  ^e  Rajah,  pro> 
claimed  him  a  public  enemy.  In  1834,  after 
a  gallant  resistance,  Coorg  was  subdued  and 
annexed  to  the  ^ladras  presidency.  Twenty 
years  later  it  was  discovered  that  Coorg 
was  eminently  suited  for  the  cultivation  of 
coffee,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  Indian  provinces. 

Wilks,  Myort, 

Coote,  8ia  Etre  {b,  1726,  d.  1783),  first 
saw  service  against  the  Jacobite  insurgents 
in  1745.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  the  hostilities  were  renewed 
in  the  Camatic,  which  had  died  out  after  the 
recall  of  Dupleix.  General  Count  Lally  was 
sent  to  India  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army. 
At  first  he  was  successful :  captured  Fort 
8t.  David,  besieged  Madias,  and  re-took 
Arcot  in  1758.  The  arrival  of  Admiral 
Pocock  and  the  English  fleet  prevented  an 
assault  on  Madras,  and  the  next  year  Colonel 
Coote  took  the  command.  He  re-captured 
Wandewash,  and  compelled  Lally  to  fight  a 
battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  in 
which  the  latter  was  completely  routed. 
Coote,  in  1760,  gradually  deprivea  Lally  of 
all  his  conquests,  and  finally  blockaded  and 
captured  Pondicherry,  which  was  razed  to  the 
ground.  In  1769  he  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Company's  army,  and  the 
following  year  returned  to  England.  The 
disasters  of  the  English  in  1780,  during 
Warren  Hastings*  Mohratta  War,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  send  out  General  (now  Sir) 
Eyre  Coote,  to  take  the  command  in  Bengal. 
T^e  news  of  Hyder  Ali*s  invasion  of  the 
Camatic  induced  Hastings  to  send  Coote  to 
Madras.  In  January,  1781,  he  began  his 
advance.  Hyder  had  captured  Arcot,  and  was 
besieging  five  other  forts.  Coote  pushed  on 
to  CudcUlore  and  Porto  Novo.  Hyder  re- 
solved to  risk  an  engagement,  and  took  up  a 
strong  position,  which  he  began  to  fortify. 
A  long  and  arduous  engagement  ensued  near 
Porto  Novo  (July  1,  1781),  which  lasted 
six  hours,  and  at  the  end  the  British  were 
completely  victorious,  with  the  loss  of  only 
800  men,  while  Hvder,  who  had  lost  10,000 
men,  was  compelled  to  raise  the*  siege  of 
Trichinopoly.  Seven  weeks  later  Hyder 
was  again  completely  routed  at  PoUilore, 
Aug.  27,  1781.  Another  victory  on  Sept. 
27,  allowed  Coote  to  retire  unmolested 
into  winter  quuters.    In  1782  the  arrival  of 


the  French  fleet  under  Suffrein  brought 
Hyder  again  into  the  field,  and  Coote  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  bring  on  a  general  action. 
The  French  were  victorious  evervwhere,  and 
Hyder  ravaged  the  Camatic  to  the  very  gates 
of  ^ladras.  In  October  Sir  Eyre  Coote*s 
shattered  constitution  obliged  him  to  return 
to  Bengal,  and  surrender  his  command  to 
General  Stuart.  In  1783,  April  25,  two  days 
after  his  return  to  Madras,  once  more  to 
undertake  the  conduct  of  the  Mysore  War, 
the  veteran  died. 

WilkB,  Mytore;  Mill,  Eut.  of  India, 

Coponliagenf  The  Battle  of  (2nd  April, 
1801),  resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Northern  coalition  against  England,  which 
had  been  one  of  Napoleon's  most  cherished 
schemes.  After  safely  passing  Cronenberg 
Castle,  Nelson  persuaded  Parker  to  commence 
the  attack  without  delay.  Two  days  were 
spent  by  Nelson  in  sounding  the  King*s 
Channel,  which  lies  between  Copenhagen  and 
a  large  shoal,  and  is  only  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  broad.  Along  the  land  side  of  this 
channel  the  Danes  had  ranged  nineteen  ships 
and  floating  batteries.  Everj^hing  being  in 
readiness,  Nelson  made  the  signal  for  action 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd.  The  pilots 
entirely  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
Affatnefnnon,  the  second  ship,  went  aground, 
as  did  the  Bellona  and  the  EusaelL  Kelson, 
in  the  Eleph^xnty  came  next,  and  profiting  by 
their  example,  took  a  new  coui-se,  and  so 
guided  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  The  action 
began  at  ten  o'clock.  Riou,  with  the  frigates, 
at  once  attacked  the  Crown  Batteries,  and 
maintained  the  unequal  contest  for  three 
hours,  until  he  was  killed.  The  battle  raged 
for  three  hours  without  any  apparent  advan- 
tage being  gained,  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
made  the  signal  for  recall.  Nelson,  affecting 
not  to  see  it,  continued  the  action,  and  about 
two  o'clock  the  greater  part  of  the  Danish  fire 
ceased.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  take 
possession  of  the  ships  that  struck,  because 
they  were  protected  by  the  batteries  on  shore. 
Nelson,  wishing  to  save  further  bloodshed, 
sent  ashore  a  flag  of  truce,  saying  that  he 
must  be  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  prizes, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  wounded  men  on 
board  of  them;  and  during  the  next  day, 
Good  Friday,  the  work  still  went  on.  The 
following  days  were  spent  by  Nelson  in 
maturing  the  negotiations,  and  on  the  9th  he 
succeeded  in  concluding  an  armistice  for  four- 
teen weeks,  his  object  being  to  gain  time  to 
attack  the  Russians.  The  opportune  death  of 
the  Czar  Paul  rendered  any  active  hostility 
with  that  country  unnecessar}',  and  the 
armistice  resulted  in  a  treaty  between  England 
and  the  Northern  powers. 

Soathey,  L{/«  of  Nelson;  NeU'm  DiMpaiehu; 
▲hflon,  Mist,  of  Europs ;  James,  Naval  HuA. 

Copenhagen,  Bombardment  of  (Sept. 
2,  1807).    The  English  ministry  had  learnt 
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in  the  Bummer  of  1807  of  the  ezifltence  of 
certain  secret  articles  in  the  IVeaty  of  Tilsit 
between  the  Czar  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
by  which  the  Danes  and  the  other  Baltic 
powers  were  to  be  induced  or  compelled  to 
lend  their  fleet  to  the  French  for  service 
against  England.  The  danger  appeared  so 
imminent  that  the  ministry  determined  to 
seize  the  Banish  fleet,  though  England  and 
Denmark  were  nominally  at  peace.  Accord- 
ingly, in  July,  1807,  twenty-seven  ships  of 
the  line,  with  20,000  men  on  board,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Cathcart  and  Admiral 
Gambier,  sailed  for  the  Baltic,  passed  the 
Sound,  and  anchored  off  the  ifdand  of  2jea- 
land.  The  English  commanders  demanded 
that  the  Danish  fleet  should  be  given  up  to 
them  to  be  held  as  a  deposit  till  the  end  of 
the  war.  This  the  Danes  refused.  On  the 
16th  of  August  the  British  troops  disembarked 
and  invested  the  town,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  fought  a  sharp 
engagement  with  the  Danish  militia  at  Kioje, 
whom  they  completely  defeated.  On  Sept. 
2nd  the  bombardment  began,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  three  days,  till  eighteen  hundred 
houses  were  destroyed,  and  the  city  was  on 
fire  in  several  places.  On  the  6th  the  Danes 
surrendered,  and  agreed  to  give  up  their  fleet, 
which,  accordingly,  to  the  number  of 
eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides  smaller 
vessels,  was  conveyed  to  EIngland.  The 
triumph,  g^reat  as  it  was,  was  received  with 
doubtful  feelings  in  England,  as  the  imminence 
of  the  danger  to  England  was  hardly  under- 
stood, and  the  afEair  looked  like  an  arbitrary 
and  dangerous  violation  of  the  rights  of 
neutrals.  After  an  animated  de&te  in 
Parliament  both  Hoases  supported  the  minis- 
ters by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one. 

Parliamentary  Debatn,  x.  224 ;  Anntuil  Begi§ter, 
1807 ;  Alison,  Hut.  of  Europe,  viiL  310. 

Copenhagen  Fields,  Mebtino  in  (April 

21,  1834).  On  the  conviction  of  the  Dorset- 
shire labourers  for  administering  illegal  oaths, 
the  whole  body  of  labour  unionists  summoned 
a  meeting  in  Copenhagen  Fields  on  the  21st 
April,  with  the  object  of  overawing  the 
mmistry.  A  plan  was  also  formed  for  the 
violent  seizure  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  for  other  illegal  acts.  Due 
warning  being,  however,  given  to  the  govern- 
ment, preparations  were  made.  Melbourne 
did  not  meet  the  deputation  of  the  union; 
troops  were  held  in  readiness,  the  public 
offices  defended  with  artillery,  and  5,000 
householders  sworn  in  as  special  constables. 
Melbourne's  under  -  secretary  received  the 
deputation,  and  informed  them  that  it  was 
illegal  for  a  petition  to  be  presented  by  60,000 
men.  The  crowd,  seeing  the  preparations 
made  to  receive  them,  withdrew  quietly,  and 
no  disturbance  followed. 

Copyhold  is  a  species  of  tenure  which 
had  its  origin  in  viUenage.     In  the  latter 


half  of  the  twelfth  century',  when  the  degra- 
dation of  the  agricultural  class  seems  to  have 
been  completed,  and  former  distinctions  were 
merged  into  a  uniform  condition  of  villenage, 
they  who  held  land  by  villein  tenure,  whether 
they  were  villeins  or  freemen,  had  no  means  of 
asserting  their  rights  to  the  land  as  against 
the  lord.  Tliey  held  part  of  the  demesnes  of 
a  manor  for  the  lord*s  advantage,  and  at  his 
will.  They  had  no  rights  in  the  court  of  the 
manor,  and  no  remedy  by  assize,  for  these 
institutions  were  concerned  solely  with  free- 
holders. In  effect,  however,  the  uncertainty 
of  their  tenure  was  remedied  in  Bracton's 
time  by  covenants  with  the  lord,  and  his  will 
was  restrained  by  custom.  Attending  the 
court  baron  to  make  surrender,  or  crave 
admission,  or  pay  their  dues,  tenants  in 
villenage  had  their  transactions  entered  in  the 
rolls  of  the  court,  which  became  the  evidence 
of  their  title,  and  of  the  custom  of  the  manor. 
The  court,  while  engaged  in  business  of  this 
kind,  became  separate  from  its  original  cha- 
racter, and  as  a  new  court,  was  called  the 
customary  court,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
court  baron,  of  which  the  freeholders  were  the 
suitors.  A  copy  from  the  rolls  of  this  court 
constituted  the  title  of  the  tenant  in  villenage, 
who  was  hence  called  a  copyholder.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  lY.  the  judges  allowed  the 
copyholder  to  maintain  an  action  for  trespass 
agamst  his  lord  when  wrongfully  disturbed. 
From  this  time  '*  copyholders  stand  on  sure 
ground.*'  This  kind  of  tenure  still  exists. 
In  it  the  freehold  remains  in  the  lord,  and 
the  tenant  holds  by  copy  of  the  court  roll, 
at  the  will  of  the  lonl,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  manor.  Copyhold  land  must 
therefore  always  be  part  of  a  manor.  It  may 
be  assumed  uiat  no  land  can  have  been 
brought  for  the  first  time  under  this  tenure 
since  18  Edward  I.  Though  the  copyholder  is 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  lord,  yet  the  free- 
hold being  in  the  lord  subjects  the  former  to 
some  disadvantages.  For  the  lord  has  a  right 
to  the  minerals  beneath  and  the  timber  upon 
the  soU,  though  he  cannot,  unless  the  custom 
of  the  manor  allow,  come  on  the  land  to 
exercise  these  rights  without  the  copyholder^s 
leave.  There  are  species  of  tenure,  such  as 
customary  freeholds,  which  resemble  copy- 
hold. All  questions  as  to  the  freehold  in  any 
such  tenures  should  be  decided  by  ascertaining 
"  whether  the  well-known  rights  of  free- 
holders, such  as  to  cut  timber  and  dig 
mines,  are  vested  in  the  lord  or  in  the 
tenant."  It  is  in  the  power  of  copyholders 
freely  to  alienate  their  lands.  In  the  process 
of  alienation  the  old  character  of  the  tenure 
becomes  apparent,  for  it  is  effected  by  first 
of  all  surrendering  the  property  to  the  lord, 
or,  instead  of  him,  to  his  steward,  and 
is  completed  by  the  admission  of  the  new 
tenant.  An  estate  in  copyhold  may  be  in 
fee  simple,  tail,  or  for  me.  An  estate  in 
fee  in  copyhold  is  subject  to  the  incidents  of 
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fealty,  suit,  eecheat,  in  many  cases  to  rent, 
and  more  rarely  to  relief.  Other  incidents 
may  pertain  to  it,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  manor.  Copyholds  could  formerly  be 
enfranchised  or  converted  into  freeholds  by 
agreement.  Now,  by  the  Copyhold  Acts 
(15  and  16  Yict,  c.  61,  s.  7,  and  21  and  22 
Vict.,  c.  94,  s.  21),  the  tenant  or  the  lord,  by 
making  application  to  the  Copyhold  Com- 
miasioners,  can  secure  a  compulsory  en- 
franchisement of  copyhold  upon  equitable 
terms.  The  origin  of  copyhold  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly obscure  subject,  and  many  con- 
flicting theories  upon  it  have  been  broached. 
The  view  here  taken  is  that  of  many  modem 
historians.  For  a  different  explanation  see  F. 
Seebohm,  Engluh  ViUage  CommunUy,  [Lamd 
Tdtttrx.] 

Elton,  <m  CopyfcoUU  ;  K.  Digbj,  BM.  ofth$  Law 
ofEaol  Property;  J.  Williams,  La«  q^jUal  Pro- 
Mriy ;  Seebohm,  Eng,  ViUaq^  Gommwiitiy :  on 
Jteay  in  Economic  Hist.  VW,  H.1 

Copyright  Acts.  The  first  of  these 
was  8  Anne,  c  19,  which  gave  an  author  the 
copyright  of  his  works  for  fourteen  years, 
with  extension  if  the  author  or  his  representa- 
tive was  living  for  a  further  term  of  fourteen 
years.  By  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
m  1774  (m  case  of  Donaldson  v.  Beckett)^  this 
statute  was  held  to  have  done  away  with  any 
common  law  right  which  the  author  might  have 
inhis  work  beyond  the  prescribed  term  of  years. 
By  the  Act  54  Greo.  III.,c.  146,  the  author  was 
granted  copyright  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  for  the  residue  of  his  life 
should  he  live  beyond  that  period.  By  the 
Act  of  1842  (5  and  6  Vict.,  c.  45),  the  copy- 
right  of  a  book  endures  for  the  life  of  the 
author,  and  for  seven  years  afterwards.  If 
this  term  expires  within  forty-two  years  of 
the  first  publication,  the  copyright  of  the 
author  or  his  assignees  is  to  be  extended  to 
that  term  of  years.  Copies  of  all  books  are  to 
be  dejKMited  in  the  bbrary  of  the  British 
Museum,  and,  if  required,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  in  the  libraries  of  Cambridge  IJni- 
▼ersity.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh.  Dramatic, 
artistic,  and  musical  copyright  has  been  pro- 
tected by  3  and  4  WilL  lY.,  c.  15,  8  Geo. 
II.,  c.  13, 38  Geo.  HI.,  c  71,  and  5  and  6  Yict, 
c  45. 

Corbovilv  William  or.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1123 — 1136),  was  a  canon  regu- 
lar, and  Prior  of  8t.  Osyth's,  in  Essex.  On 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Balph,  a  contest 
arose  between  the  regulars  and  seculars  about 
the  appointment  of  his  successor,  which  was 
settled  by  a  compromise :  William,  who  be- 
longed, strictly  speaking,  to  neither  of  these 
parties,  being  elected.  The  quarrel  between 
the  sees  of  Canterbury  and  York  continued, 
and  to  establish  his  supremacy,  William  got 
hims^  appointed  Papsl  legate,  this  being  the 
first  instance  of  an  Archbi^op  of  Canteroury 


holding  this  office.  He  was  zealous  in  en- 
forcing the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  after 
Henry's  death  supported  liie  claims  of 
Stephen  to  the  throne.  All  his  contempora- 
ries paint  him  in  dark  colours.  The  author 
of  the  Oesta  Siephani  describes  him  as  "a 
man  of  smooth  face  and  strictly  religious 
manners,  but  much  more  ready  to  amass 
money  than  to  spend  it."  **  Of  his  merits," 
sa^  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  "  nothing  can  be 
said,  for  he  had  none." 

Henr^  of  Huntingdon ;  William  of  Milmes 
buy ;  Mock,  Livn  of  th9  ArckhuikopB, 

Cork  was  built  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
was  in  ancient  times  the  principality  of  the 
McCarthys.  In  1172  it  received  a  garrison 
from  Henry  II.,  who  also  in  1185,  granted  a 
charter  to  the  town.  In  1492,  the  citizens 
were  conspicuous  as  supporters  of  Perkin 
Warbeck  (q.v.).  Later  it  was  taken  by  Crom- 
well (1649),  and  Marlborough  (1690).  At  the 
r  of  this  century  (1810),  one  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  was  established  in  the  city. 

Cork,  RicHABD  BoTLE,  1st  Eahl  of  {b. 
1566,  d.  1646),  the  son  of  a  Herefordshire 
gentleman,  went  to  Dublin  about  1588,  and 
acquired  large  landed  properties  in  Ireland. 
Having  gained  the  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
he  was  specially  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  Sir  George  Carew,  Lord-President  of 
Munster,  and  was  mudi  employed  b^  him. 
In  1612  he  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  of 
Ireland;  in  1616  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Lord  Boyle ;  and  in  1620  made  Efu-1  of  Cork. 
In  1629  he  was  made  one  of  the  Loids-Justices, 
and  two  years  later  Lord  Treasurer  of  Ireland, 
in  which  position  he  quaireUed  violently  with 
Strafford.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion 
he  raised  a  large  body  of  horse  for  the  royal 
service. 

Comairii,  or  Cornubh,  Thb,  were  an 
ancient  British  tribe,  inhabiting  the  modem 
counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford, 
Salop,  and  Chester.  They  are  reckoned  by 
Mr.  Rhf  s  to  have  been  of  the  Brythonic,  and 
not  of  the  Goidelic,  stock.   [Cblts.] 

Coni'bliryyEDWA]iD,y  iscouxT  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Clarendon),  was  l^e  son  of  Henry,  Lord 
Clarendon,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 
On  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
he  led  three  regiments  from  Salisbury  over 
to  William's  side ;  but,  finding  he  could  not 
completely  accomplish  this  act  of  treachery, 
stole  to  the  prince's  quarters  with  a  few 
followers.  His  signature,  together  with  that 
of  several  other  leading  men,  was  appended 
to  a  forged  association  in  favour  of  James 
1^  William  Young,  the  Jacobite  informer, 
but  nothing  could  be  proved  against  him 
(1692).  He  was  subsequently  (Governor  of 
New  York  for  six  years,  a  post  in  which  he 
displayed  g^reat  incapacity.  He  is  said  upon 
one  occasion  to  have  dressed  as  a  woman  in 
order  to  represent  the  queen. 
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ComeliSf  The  Capture  of  (Aug.,  1811), 
was  effected  during  the  war  of  the  French 
He  volution.  Comelis,  in  Java,  waB  an  en- 
trenched camp  between  two  rivers,  one  of 
which  was  not  fordable,  and  the  other  was 
defended  by  extremely  formidable  redoubts 
and  batteries.  It  was  resolved  to  carry  it  by 
a  coup  de  tHatHf  and  Colonel  Gillespie  was 
selected  for  that  purpose.  On  Aug.  26,  his 
column  reached  the  redoubt  at  dawn,  and, 
feeling  that  delay  would  be  dangerous,  he  did 
not  wait  for  his  rear  division,  but  attacked  at 
once,  and  carried  the  redoubt  with  the 
bayonet.  Seizing  the  bridge,  he  attacked 
and  captured  a  second  redoubt,  and  with  his 
iuH  force  vigorously  assaulted  the  enemy's 
reserve,  which  was  posted  with  powerful 
artillery  in  front  of  the  barracks  and  lesser 
fort.  They  broke  and  fled,  and  the  place  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

Com  IiaWB  is  the  name  generally  given 
to  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  regulating 
the  exportation  and  importation  of  grain,  and 
especially  wheat.  They  have  been  passed 
with  two  objects,  which  have  prevailed  to  a 
different  extent  at  different  times :  to  secure 
a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  com  at  home,  and 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  com  produced  in 
England.  There  have  also  been  laws  to  regu- 
late the  traffic  in  com  by  the  com  dealers, 
and  to  prevent  the  practices  called  engrossing^ 
forestaUing^  and  regrating ;  and  occasionally, 
as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  exportation 
of  com  has  been  absolutely  prohibited.  Im- 
portation was  practically  free  till  the  reign 
of  "Queen  Elizabeth,  but  very  little  com  was 
imported.  An  entirely  new  system  was 
adopted  on  the  accession  of  William  III. 
In  the  supposed  interests  of  agricidture  and 
of  the  landowners,  the  exportation  of  com 
was  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged  by 
bounties.  This  legislation  did  not  have  the 
effect  which  was  expected,  and  the  price  of 
com  continued  to  be  verj"^  low.  When,  after 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  kingdom  largely  increased, 
and  when  the  increase  was  coincident  with 
a  growth  of  population,  the  export  of  com 
diminished,  and  the  restrictions  on  imports 
were  felt  as  a  hardship.  This  led  to  Burke*B 
Act  of  1773,  by  which  foreign  wheat  was 
allowed  to  be  imported  at  a  nominal  duty  of 
6d.  whenever  the  home  price  was  at  or  above 
48b.  a  quarter,  and  the  bounty  and  the  ex- 
portation were  together  to  cease  when  the 
price  was  at  or  above  44b.  Com  might  be 
imported,  at  any  price,  duty  free,  in  oider  to 
be  again  exported.  This  Act  led  to  a  large 
importation  of  com,  which  did  no  injury  to 
the  agricultural  interests,  but  only  served  to 
maintain  the  increasing  manufacturing  popu- 
lation. At  this  time,  also,  large  quantities  of 
waste  land  were  taken  into  cultivation,  with- 
out any  fall  of  agricultural  prices.  In  1791, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  landed  interest^  the 


law  of  1773  was  repealed,  and  there  was 
substituted  for  it  an  arrangement  by  which 
a  limit  of  348.  for  importation,  at  6d.  a  quarter, 
was  substituted  for  46s. ;  between  548.  and  50s. 
there  was  a  middle  duty  of  "Ia.  6d.  a  quarter, 
and  below   508.   a    prohibitive    duty.      The 
bounty  was  continued  as  before,  and  exporta- 
tion without  bounty  was  allowed  to  46s.     In 
1804  a  new  law,  passed  at  the  bidding  of  the 
farmers,  imposed  a  prohibitory  duty  on  all 
wheat  imported,  when  the  price  was  63s,,  a 
middle  duty  of  2s.  6d.  between  638.  and  66s., 
and  a  nominal  duty  of  6d.  above  668.     In 
1815  the  limit  of  the  price  for  importation  was 
fixed  at  60s.    It  was  hoped  that  this  regula- 
tion would  maintain  the  price  of  wheat  at 
about  the  same  standard;   but  still  greater 
fluctuations  followed.      The    effect    of   this 
legislation  was  to  raise  the  price  of  com  very 
largely,  and  to  force  a  wide  extent  of  land 
into  arable  cultivation  which  was  not  suited 
for  it.    Another  Act  was  passed  in  1822,  in- 
tended to  lessen  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
Act  of  1815;   but  it  never  came  into  opera- 
tion.   The  attempt  to  regulate  the  price  of 
com  by  Act  of  Parliament  was  so  disastrous 
that  the  Coimcil  was  authorised  to  issue  orders 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  and  to 
permit  the  importation  of  foreign  com  under 
circumstances  of  necessity.    This  fact,  with 
others,    gradually    con>'inced    agriculturists 
that  the  Com  Laws  were  based  on  a  mistaken 
principle;    and    in     1827    Canning    carried 
resolutions  in  the  House  of  Commons  pointing 
to  a  more  liberal  policy.    A  bill,  founded  on 
these  resolutions,  passed  the  Lower  House; 
but,  owing  to  the  change  of  ministry  and  the 
opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
bill  was  given  up.      Mr.  Charles  Grant,  in 
1828,  carried  resolutions  similar  to  those  of 
Mr.  Canning,  and  they  eventually  became 
law.    The  grievance  of  the  Com  Laws  was 
always  found  to  vary  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  seasons,  and  the  bad  seasons  which  followed 
each  other  from  1837  to  1842  gave  rise  to  the 
agitation   by  which   the    Com    Laws  were 
abolished  altogether.      In   1842  a  measure 
was  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  which 
still  maintained  the  vicious  principle  of  a 
sliding- scale  of  duties,  although  the  scale  was 
less  onerous  than  those  which  preceded  it. 
This  did  not  diminish  the  agitation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  the  argument 
of  the  repealers  was  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  alteration  of  the  tariff  in  1842,  which 
allowed  the  importation  of  live  cattie  and 
fresh  provisions,  did  not  affect  the  price  of 
these  articles  to  the  disastrous  extent  which 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  agriculturists. 
In  1843  the  principle  of  the  Com  Laws  was 
virtually  abandoned,  by  allowing  com  to  be 
imported  from  Canada  at  a  very  small  duty. 
It  was  now  possible  to  import  com  from 
America  through  Canada,  and  therefore  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  whv  direct  importation 
from  America  should  not  be  allowed.    In  his 
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budget  of  1 845,  Sir  R.  Peel  abolished  the  duties 
on  430  articles  out  of  813  then  taxed.    This 
was  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  principle  of 
protection.     In  the  same  year  the  h^vest 
was  Yery  bad,  and  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
failed  entirely.     It  was  then  impossible  to 
avoid  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  it  was 
not  better  to  abolish  them  altogether.    The 
country  was  deluged  with  the  free  trade  tracts 
of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.    Sir  R.  Peel 
was  convinced  that  protection  was  no  longer 
tenable;  but  his  cabinet  would  not  follow 
him.     Lord  Stanley  resigned,  and  the  minis- 
try broke  up.    Lord  J.  Russell  was  unable  to 
form  a  cabinet,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  was  induced 
to  take  office  again.    It  was  known  that  he 
would  meet  Parliament  in  1846  pledged  to 
support  the  cause  of  free  trade.    The  agitation 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  had  begun  in 
Manchester  towards  the  end  of  1836.    In  a 
season  of  financial  pressure,  it  appeared  to 
some  of  the  most  influential  manu&cturers  of 
that  thriving  town  that  tiie  only  remedy  for 
the  evil  lay  in  free  trade,  and  that  by  artifi- 
cially keeping   up   the    price    of   com  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  were 
sacrificed  to    the    supposed   benefit   of   the 
agricultural  interests.    The  year  afterwards 
the    Anti-Com-Law    League    was    formed. 
Among  its  most  prominent  members  from 
the   first  were  Air.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright, 
who    in   a  great    measure    sacrificed    their 
worldly    prosperity   to    the    work    of    con- 
verting their  countrjTnen  to  their  principles. 
Largo  sums  of  money  were  collected  for  the 
purposes  of  the  League.    A  Free  Trade  Hall 
was  built  in  Manchester.     In  1843  the  Lords 
acknowledged  that  the  League  was  a  great 
fact,  and  compared  it  to  the  wooden  horse  by 
which    the    Greeks    were    secretly  brought 
within  the  walls  of  Troy.     At  the  end  of 
1845  it  was  stronger  than  ever  in  men,  money, 
and  enthusiasm.    When  Parliament  assembled 
in  1846,  the  Queen^s  Speech  and  the  Address 
in  reply  to  it  gave  inoication  of  the  coming 
change.     Sir  R.  Peel  rose  immediately  after- 
wards, and  avowed  honestly  the  alteration  in 
his  opinion.    He  said  that  he  had  observed 
during  the  last  three  years  (1^  that  wages  do 
not  vary  with  the  price  of  food,  and  that  with 
high  prices  you  do  not  necessarily  have  high 
wages;    (2)    that  employment,  high  wages, 
and  abundance    contribute    directly  to  the 
diminution  of  crime ;  (3)  that  by  the  gradual 
removal    of   protection,  industry  had   been 
promoted  and  morality  improved.    Mr.  Dis- 
raeli took  the  opportunity  of  violently  assail-  . 
ing  the  minister  for  his  change  of  opinion. 
In  February,  Sir  R.  Peel  announced  a  fixed 
duty  on  com  for  three  years,  and  after  that 
its   entire  abolition.      The  free  traders  at- 
tempted to  get  rid  of  this  delay;  but  they 
were  beaten  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  bill 
passed.     There  was  a  fear  lest  it  might  be 
rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  Duke 


of  Wellington  secured  its  passing  in  that 
sembly.  The  free  trade  in  com  which  followed 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  has  been  so  com- 
plete a  success,  and  has  become  so  indispensable 
to  the  country  in  the  growth  of  population, 
that  there  can  be  little  chance  of  their  revival. 

Sir  B.  Peel's  Mntwin  and  Sptechns  J.  Morley, 
L'UofCohdsn,;  Brandes,  Lift  of  Lord  Beacntvjiela; 
W.  Bobertaon,  Life  and  Timet  of  John  Bright, 

[O.  B.] 

Comwallui,  Charles,  1st  Marquis  {b. 
1738,  d.  1805),  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age,  and  served  under  the  Marquis  of  Granby 
in  1761.    He  entered  Parliament  for  Eye,  and 
was    appointed  Governor  of  the  Tower  in 
1770.    He  served  in  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  and  won  much  distinction  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  the  siege  of 
Charleston.    He  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces  in  South  Carolina, 
and   in   1780  won  the    victory  of  Camden 
over  Gates,    the    following    year    defeating 
Greene  at  Guildford.    In  1782,  blockaded  at 
Yorktown   by  the  American  army  and  the 
French  fieet,  he  was  forced  to  surrender.    A 
violent  controversy  took  place  on  his  return, 
between  Comwalhs  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
as  to  the  party  deserving  of  blame  for  the 
disaster.      In   1786    he    went    to    India  as 
Governor-General,  and  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Bengal  army.      His   administration 
lasted  from  1786  to  1793,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  Mysore  War ;  the  arrangements  with 
Oude,  Arcot,  and  the  Nizam;   the  negotia- 
tions with  Scindiah  and  the  Mahrattas;  the 
Permanent  Settlement;  and  a  series  of  im- 
portant judicial    and  revenue  reforms.    In 
1700  Tippoo^s  attack  on  Travancore  caused 
Lord  Comwallis  to  conclude  the  Triple  Alliance 
with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  and  the 
campaign  began  on  the  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel  coasts.    In  1791  Lord  Comwallis  de- 
termined to  take  the  command  himself,  and 
marched  straight   to    Bangalore,   which    he 
captured  March  21.    Tippoo  had  hastened 
back  to  defend  his  capital.      The  Nizam's 
force  and  the  Mahrattas  were  wasting  their 
time  in  sieges  in  the  north.  On  May  13,  1791, 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Arikera,  in  which 
Tippoo  was  beaten.    In  March,    1792,    the 
Treaty  of  Seringa^tam  was  signed,  ending 
the  war,  and  leavmg  Tippoo  with  reduced 
territory  and  prestige.    As  an  administrator, 
Lord  Comwallis  devoted  himself  to  the  correc- 
tion of  abuses.    He  increased  the  salaries  of 
the  public  servants  in  order  to  give  them  the 
possibility    of   acquiring   a    competence   by 
economy,  and  made  war  on  all  frauds  and 
peculation.    On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
employed  in  1794  as  a  diplomatist  in  Flanders, 
and  carried  on  fruitless    negotiations    with 
the    emperor    at    Brussels.      In     1795    he 
was  appointed  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance.   In    1798    he  was  appointed    Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  during  the  violence  of 
the  Irish  rebellion.    In  1801  he  returned  to 
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England,   and  was  selected  as   the  British 

plenipotentiary  to  negotiate   the    Peace    of 

Amiens.     On  July  30,  1805,  he  arrived  in 

.    India  as  Govemor-Greneral,  pledged  to  reverse 

the  policy  of  Lord  Wellesley.     His  avowed 

policy  was  to  end  the  war ;  to  break  up  the 

system  of  subsidiary  alliances ;  and  to  bribe  the 

minor  princes  of  Hindostan  to  give  up  their 

alliance  with  us  by  resigning  to  them  jaghires 

out  of  the  lands  south  and  west  of  Delhi. 

In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Lord  Lake 

he  proceeded  up  the  Ganges  with  the  intention 

of  canying  this  plan    out,  but  his  health 

failed  rapidly.    He  resigned  the  government 

to  the  senior  member  of  the  council,  Sir  Greorge 

Barlow,  and  died  at  Ghazeepore,  Oct.  6,  1805. 

ComwaHia,  DegpaJtchu ;  Owen,  StUdivM  from 
Comwallw  DetpalchM ;  Kave,  Liven  of  Indian 
OMctrt;  Grant  Doff,  MdkndUut  Wilks,  Hitt.  of 
Mytof  i  Mill,  Riat.  of  India.  [B.  S.] 

Coromandel  CoaJrii.  The  popular  name 
applied  to  the  east  coast  of  the  Deccan.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cholaman- 
dalay,  in  the  region  of  the  ancient  Chola 
djmasty.  The  Coromandel  coast  extends 
from  Cape  Calimere  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kistnah,  and  is  within  the  territory  of  the 
Madras  presidency. 

Coronation.  This  rite  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. In  England  it  seems  to  have  been  in 
general  use,  even  before  the  imion  of  the 
several  kingdoms ;  and  a  coronation  service  of 
uncertain  date,  but  as  old  at  least  as  the 
eighth  century,  is  still  extant.  The  Anglo^ 
Saxon  Chronicle  represents  Offa*s  son,  Egfirth, 
as  having  been  "  hallowed  to  king  '*  in  785.  In 
the  same  authority  we  tind  distinct  records 
of  the  consecration  of  Edgar,  Ethelred  II., 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Harold  II.,  to  the 
kingly  office  with  the  same  rite.  And  the 
two  essential  parts  of  the  ceremony,  the 
placing  of  the  crown  on  the  king's  head,  and 
the  anointing,  had  then  been  fully  established ; 
but  to  neither  had  any  exceptional  sacredness 
been  yet  assigned;  at  most  they  were  but 
symbols  of  the  divine  approval  oi  the  choice 
the  people  had  made.  The  ritual  used  at 
Etheked  II. 's  coronation  has  survived,  and 
contains  both  these  and  the  form  of  oath 
taken  by  the  king.  By  this  he  promised 
three  things — ^to  hold  God*s  Church  and  the 
realm  in  peace,  to  forbid  rapine  and  injustice, 
and  to    judge  justly  and  mercifully.    The 

5 lace  varied ;  though  generally  Kingston-on- 
'hames,  in  Edgar's  case  it  was  Bath,  and  in 
Edward's  Winchester.  Since  the  coronation 
of  Harold,  however,  it  has  been  the  abbey 
church  at  Westminster. 

With  differences  of  detail  the  ceremonial 
has  not  materially  changed  since  the  Conquest. 
The  form  of  asking  the  clergy  and  people 
present  for  their  voices,  lasted  till  Henry 
VIII.'s  time ;  but  is  now  a  mere  presentation 
of  the  sovereign  to  the  spectators.  The  chief 
variations  have  been  in  the  oath.    Till  1308 


this  pledged  three  things  only — ^peaoe  and 
reverence  to  God  and  Holy  Churdi,  justice 
to  the  people,  and  the  removal  of  bad  and 
upholding  of  good  laws.  But  at  Edward  II.'s 
coronation  it  became  more  comprehensive  and 
precise,  and  took  the  form  of  question  and 
answer.  Besides  the  three  things  above 
mentioned,  the  king  promised  to  keep  and 
defend  "the  laws  and  righteous  customs 
which  the  community  of  the  realm  should 
have  chosen.'*  For  centuries  no  vital  al- 
teration was  made  in  the  body  of  the  oath, 
though  liberties  were  taken  in  Tudor  and 
Stuart  da^s  with  its  wording. 

The  existing  form  was  settled  at  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  By  it  the  sovereign  undertakes 
(1)  to  govern  "according  the  statutes  in  Par- 
liament agreed  on,"  (2)  to  cause  "  justice  in 
mercy  to  be  executed,"  and  (3)  to  maintain 
"  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  established 
by  law."  It  follows  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation  deemed  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  sovereign  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic. 

This  ceremony  has  long  lost  its  importance. 

Once  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the  new 

rei^.    It  afterwards  came  to  1^  regarded  as 

givmg  the  king  a  sacred  character,  making 

him    the    Lord's   anointed,    against    whose 

authority  it  was  an  impiety  to  raise  one's 

hand.    But  it  is  now  a  mere  pageant. 

Tajlor's  Glory  of  il«gality  ;  Stabbn's  Coiutttn- 
tional  Htatory;  Freeman'i  ITorman  OotufMit, 
Appendix,  note  H,  to  voL  iii. ;  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borongbf  toL  li.,  pp.  80—83  (Bolls  Series). 

[J.R.] 

Coroner,  an  official  first  appointed  by 
Richard  I.  in  1194,  had  orig^inally  very  con- 
siderable powers.  He  was  elected  Dy  the  shire, 
and  was  to  keep  the  pleas  of  the  crown  in  the 
place  of  the  sheriff.  By  3  Ed.  I.,  c.  10,  the 
coroner  is  reqiiired  to  be  of  the  status  of  a 
knight,  and  to  hold  inquests  in  cases  of  sudden 
deatii,  and  by  14  Ed.  III.,  c.  8,  he  is  required 
to  hold  land  in  fee.  Bv  the  28  Ed.  III.,  c.  6, 
their  election  was  to  be  made  by  the  free- 
holders assembled  in  the  county  court,  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  sherifih.  The 
power  of  the  coroner  to  hear  cases  of  felony 
was  abolished  by  Magna  Charta,  §  17,  and  the 
functions  of  holding  inquests  in  cases  of 
violent  or  sudden  death  expressly  confirmed 
by  the  statute  4  Ed.  I.,  c.  2,  called,  J)€  Qfieie 
Coronatoria.  Gradually  the  coroner  lost  aU 
his  other  duties  except  that  of  taking  in- 
quisitions of  death,  l^e  position  and  election 
of  coroners  have  been  regulated  by  several 
statutes  in  recent  times.  By  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  of  1835,  coroners  were  appointed 
to  boroughs  as  well  as  counties. 

Corporation  Act,  The  (1661),  was 
passed  by  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  II., 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  the  power  of 
the  Dissenters  in  the  towns.  By  this  statute 
it  was  enacted  that  all  officers  of  corporations 
should  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  withm  twelve 
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months  of  iheir  election  to  office;  and  on 
their  election  should  take  the  oaths  of  supre- 
macy, allegiance,  and  non-resistance,  and 
abjure  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The 
Corporation  Act  was  repealed  in  1828,  though 
long  before  that  date  ithadbecomeadead  letter. 

f!^ii^^ifrH5yii^^  or  bodiet  earporaU,  formed 
for  the  continual  maintenance  and  enjoy- 
ment of  certain  privileges,  or  the  holdixig  of 
certain  property  in  perpetuity,  are  of  two 
Idnds : — (a)  Corporations  moU,  which  consist  of 
one  person,  such  as  the  king  or  a  bishop,  who 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  never  die ;  and  (b)  Cor^ 
porations  aggregate^  which  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons  so  bound  together  as  to  be  by 
law  considered  as  one  individual,  and  which 
by  the  constant  introduction  of  fiesh  members 
have  a  continuous  existence.  Both  sole  and 
aggregate  corporations  are  divided  into 
ecclesiastical  and  lay.  The  former  division 
comprised  such  corporations  as  a  bishop,  or 
the  chaplain  of  a  cathedral,  and  the  latter 
being  again  sub-divided  into  (0)  civil  corpora^ 
tiottf,  such  as  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Durham ;  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions, and  private  corporations  of  the  nature 
of  joint-stock  companies ;  and  {b)  eUemoagnmy 
eorporatiotUf  which  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  administering  the  bounty  of  the  founder, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  various  colleges  at  the 
universities,  and  the  hospitals.     [Municipal 

CORPOBATIONS.] 

CorrichiA,  The  Battlb  of  (1562),  was 
fought  near  Aberdeen  between  the  forces  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  led  by  Murray,  and  some 
Highlanders,  headed  by  the  rebellious  Earl 
of  Huntly.  Huntly  was  killed,  and  his  son, 
Sir  John  Gordon,  captured  and  executed. 

Cormed.was  a  species  of  ordeal  in  which 
the  accused  had  to  swallow  a  large  piece  of 
bread  or  dieese.  If  this  were  performed  freely 
and  without  hurt,  the  accused  was  pronounced 
innocent;  but  if  it  stuck  in  his  thxxMit,  guilty. 
With  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
host  was  used  for  this  purpose.     [O&dbal.] 

CoiXUmAf  Thb  Battle  op  (Jan.  16, 1809), 
between  the  English  and  French,  was 
fought  during  the  Peninsular  War  at  the 
doee  of  Sir  John  Moore*s  retreat  from 
Madrid,  pursued  by  Soult.  After  a  march 
in  which  the  severity  of  the  elements  and 
neglect  of  discipline  were  more  disastrous  to 
the  troops  than  the  pursuit  of  the  French, 
Moore,  on  Jan.  11,  took  up  a  position  round 
the  town  of  Corunna,  anc^  having  occupied 
the  road  to  Santiago  de  Compostella  with  his 
best  troops,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  English 
transports  from  Vigo.  On  the  14th  the  ships 
anchored  in  the  bay,  and  before  daybreak  on 
the  16th  the  cavahy  (the  ground  being  im- 
practicable for  cavalry  operations),  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  all  but  nine  pieces  of 
artillery,  had  been  embarked.  Soult  had 
20,000  inlantry  and  cavalry,  and  a  strong 


force  of  artilleiy,  while  Moore  had  only 
14,600  infantry.  The  battle  was  begun  with  a 
fierce  attack  by  the  li^rench  on  the  village  of 
Elvina,  which  they  carried,  only,  however,  to 
be  in  turn  driven  out  by  General  Baird's 
division.  While  the  battle  was  still  doubtful, 
Moore  ordered  up  the  reserve,  under  General 
Paget,  to  oppose  a  flank  movement  directed 
agunst  the  English  right.  This  was  most 
successfully  effected;  and  almost  simulta- 
neously the  whole  of  the  British  line  began 
to  gain  ground,  until  at  nightfall  they  had 
everywhere  driven  the  French  from  their 
positions.  During  the  following  night  a 
retreat  was  effected  to  the  shore,  and  the  em- 
barkation of  the  troops  was  carried  out  with 
but  little  loss.  In  the  battle  the  English 
were  said  to  have  lost  800  men,  including 
their  brave  general.  Sir  John  Moore;  the 
French,  between  3,000  and  4,000. 
Napier,  PtniuMular  War. 

Coshesy  was  an  ancient  Irish  custom,  by 
which  the  chief  had  the  right  of  using  the 
houses  and  taking  the  provisions  of  his 
tenantry  for  himself  and  following  at  his 
own  discretion.  The  Norman  barons,  not 
unnaturally,  adopted  so  advantageous  a  cus- 
tom. After  the  final  confiscation  of  Irish 
land  by  Cromwell,  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  chiefs  long  led  a  precarious  existence 
by  such  means,  and  numerous  statutes  failed 
to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

O'Currr,  AneUnt  Iruh  (hutom$i  Leoky,  Eiatory 
of  th$  EighteeatK  Cmtury. 

Cottenhailly  Chables  Christopher 
Pepys,  1st  Earl  op  (d.  1781,  d.  18dl),  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Wilham  Pepys,  was  called 
to  the  bar  1804.  He  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general  to  Queen  Adelaide  in  1830,  and 
solicitor-general  to  the  king  in  1834.  In 
1831  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Higham  Ferrers.  In  1834  he  became  ^faster 
of  tiie  Rolls,  and  in  1835  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Whigs  not 
being  prepared  with  a  Chancellor  in  whom 
they  could  confide.  In  1836  he  became  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  continued  in  this  office  till 
1841.  In  1846,  on  the  return  of  the  Whigs 
to  power.  Lord  Cottenham  again  became 
Chancellor;  but  his  health  was  bad,  and  in 
1850  he  received  an  earldom,  and  the  Great 
Seal  was  put  in  conmiission. 

Cotter^  James  (b.  1690,  d.  1719),  the  son 
of  Sir  James  Cotter,  a  distinguished  supporter 
of  James  II.,  was,  in  spite  of  the  Irish  Court 
of  Chancery,  brought  up  as  a  Catholic  in 
England.  In  1713  he  headed  an  attack  on 
the  Protestant  voters  in  Dublin.  He  was 
the  idol  of  the  Irish  Jacobites;  and  his 
execution  for  rape  in  1719  brought  about  a 
savage  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  securing  his  punishment. 

Cottinfftoin,  Francis,  Lord  {b.  1576, 
d,  1653),  oF  a  Somersetshire  family,  was  for 
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many  years  one  of  the  English  diplomatic 
agents  at  >Iadrid.  He  accompanied  Prince 
Charles  to  Spain,  took  part  in  negotiating  the 
marriage  treatyi  and  lost  the  £vour  of  his 
patron,  Buckingham,  hy  supporting  it.  In 
1628  he  was  created  a  baronet  and  privy 
councillor.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Spain,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  which  developed  (Jan.  2,  1631)  into  an 
agreement  for  the  partition  of  Holland.  On 
his  return  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
became,  in  1635,  blaster  of  the  Court  of 
Wards.  Clarendon  describes  him  as  Laud*s 
chief  opponent  in  the  Council.  To  avoid 
impeachment  by  the  Long  Parliament  for  his 
share  in  the  fiscal  oppressions  of  the  previous 
ten  years,  he  resigned  both  his  offices.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  sided  with  the  king,  and, 
in  consequence,  took  refuge  in  France.  In 
1652  he  was  appointed,  together  with  Claren- 
don, ambassador  to  Madrid,  and  died,  in  1653, 
at  Valladolid.  During  his  first  stay  in  Spain 
he  turned  Roman  Catholic,  reverted  to  Pro- 
testantism on  his  return  to  England,  and 
became  a  Catholic  again  in  1652.  Clarendon 
praises  his  self-control  and  power  of  dissimu- 
lation. !Mr.  Gardiner  calls  him,  *'a  man  of 
the  world  without  enthusiasm." 

Clarendon,  Htntory  of  (A«  BebtflUoii;   S.    fi. 
Oardhier,  RvA.  o/Eng.,  1603—164$. 

Cottoili  Bartholomew  db,  was  a  monk 
of  Norwich,  who  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  England 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  year 
1298,  about  which  time  he  died.  The  latter 
portion  of  this  history  is  of  great  value, 
as  the  writer  was  contemporary  with  the 
events  which  he  records.  This  Chronicle, 
edited  by  Mr.  Luard,  has  been  published 
in  the  Rolls  Series. 

Cotton,  Sir  John  Hindi,  was  one  of 
the  small  band  of  Jacobite  politicians  who 
formed  part  of  the  Opposition  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole^s  ministry  in  the  reign  of  Greorge  II. 
In  1740,  when  the  Jacobites  were  concocting 
one  of  their  usual  plots,  we  find  him  described 
as  "  doubtful  of  others,  but  answering  clearly 
for  himself ;  *'  and  he  arranged  to  remain  in 
London  as  the  channel  of  communication  with 
James's  friends.  In  1742,  after  the  fall  of 
Walpole,  his  appointment  to  the  Admiralty 
Boanl  was  pressed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  but 
the  king  absolutely  refused  to  raise  him  to  thit 
office.  In  1744,  however,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
luctance of  George,  he  was  taken  into  the 
administration.  In  1745,  the  French  minister. 
Cardinal  Tencin,  a  friend  of  the  Stuarts,  de- 
manded that  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity  he 
should  resign  office,  but  this  he  declined  to  do. 
He  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  dismissed, 
and  continued  to  lead  a  small  body  of  Jacobites 
in  the  Lower  House. 

Cotton^  Sir  Robert  {b.  1570,  d.  1631), 
was  a  distinguished  antiquary  and  collector 


of  manuscripts.  He  assisted  Camden  (q.v.) 
in  his  labours  on  the  Britannia,  On  the 
accession  of  James  I.  he  was  knighted,  and 
frequently  consulted  by  the  Privy  Council  on 
constitutional  points.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  suggested  to  James  I.  the  idea  of  creating 
baronets,  and  was  himself  raised  to  this  rank 
in  1611.  Sir  Robert  wrote  numerous  anti- 
quarian tracts  aud  pamphlets.  But  his  chief 
title  to  remembrance  is  due  to  the  magnificent 
manuscript  library  he  collected,  which  passed 
to  his  heir  intact,  and  was  acquired  by  the 
nation  in  1706.  After  being  partly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1731,  it  was  placed  in  the  British 
Museum  in  1757. 

Cotton,  Sib  Willovohrt,  was  oom- 
mander-in-chief  in  Jamaica  during  the  slave 
rebellion  of  1831 — 32.  The  insurrection  was 
cnuihed  owing  to  his  promptness  of  action, 
whilst  his  leniency  to  the  offenders  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  unwarrantable  cruelty 
with  which  the  negroes  were  usually'  treated. 
His  clemency  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of 
the  planters. 

Cotton  ramino,  The,  1862.  The  out- 
break of  the  American  Civil  War,  which  was 
followed  by  a  total  blockade  of  the  Con- 
federate coast,  was  productive  of  very  disas- 
trous results  in  England.  The  cotton  suppl}',  on 
the  manufacture  of  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  Lancashire  operatives  depended  for  a  liveli- 
hood, failed,and  in  consequence  the  Lancashire 
mill-owners  began  to  work  short  time,  and 
finally  to  close  the  mills  entirely.  A  certain 
amount  of  work  was  kept  up  and  many 
large  fortunes  were  made  by  running  the 
blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports  and  bring- 
ing out  cotton ;  but  the  general  result  wus 
that  two  millions  of  people  were  to  a  great 
extent  reduced  to  destitution.  The  Cotton 
District  Relief  Fund  was  started  in  July, 
1862,  and  nearly  two  millions  were  subscribed 
within  a  twelvemonth.  By  the  Relief  Act 
passed  in  Aug.,  1862,  loans  were  g^nted  to 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  relief  works.  The  &mine  came  to 
an  end  in  the  summer  of  1865. 

Covncila,  Civil. 

(1)  The  x^ational  Council.  (a)  In 
Anglo-Saxon  Timet.  The  Wxtenagemot.  The 
more  primitive  German  tribes  had  no  kings, 
and  the  supreme  authority  resided  either 
in  temporary  magistrates  or  the  national 
council  of  all  freemen  that  met  periodically 
to  discuss  all  matters  of  great  importance. 
When  monarchy  became  universal,  this 
council  became  the  adviser  and  controller 
of  the  king.  In  the  Campus  Martins,  or 
l^Iadius  of  the  Frank  monarchy,  we  see  its 
continued  survival  until  it  gradually  dis- 
appeared through  feudal  influence.  In 
England  its  history  was  different.  In  the 
original  kingdoms  of  the  migration,  a  demo- 
cratic assemoly  of  the  freemen,  sudi  aa 
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exists  in  the  forest  cantons  of  Bwitserland 
(m#  Freeman,  £ng.  CohmL,  chap.  L),  certainly 
existed.  But  when  the  *'  heptarchic  "  states 
were  consolidated  to  form  larger  kingdoms, 
no  consolidation  of  the  popular  asaembly 
followed.  The  **  greater  council*'  of  Tacitus, 
the  Campus  Martius  of  the  Franks,  was  only 
continued  in  the  Shiremoot,  the  highest 
folkmoot  of  the  Knglish  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  a  representative  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  idea  of  a  national 
assembly  lived  on  in  the  gathering  of 
magnates,  which  was  consolidated  in  pro- 
portion as  the  kingdom  was  consolidated. 
Similarly  with  Wessex,  and  when  the  West 
Saxon  monarchs  became  kings  of  all  the 
English,  they  gathered  together  the  wise  men 
of  all  Uie  land  into  their  Great  Council  or 
AVitenagemot.  [For  the  details  of  the  consti- 
tution, power,  origin,  and  activity  of  the 
WUenagemotf  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  under  that  head.]  It  is  enough  to 
observe  here  that  it  was  composed  of  the  chief 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  magnates  of  the 
kingdom,  that  the  functions  of  the  Witan 
were  almost  co-ordinate  with  those  of  the 
king,  and  supreme  on  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne  by  death.  They  were  the  Parliament, 
Senate,  Privy  Council,  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice,  Civil  Service,  and  Cabinet  in  one. 
Their  powers  were  legislative,  judicial,  de- 
liberative, taxative,  and  executive.  Though 
in  practice  a  council  of  officials,  it  remained 
in  idea  the  council  of  the  nation,  virtually 
represented  by  their  natural  leaders.  But  of 
direct  popular  representation  there  is  no 
trace. 

{b)  In  Normtm  Tim$9,  The  Great  Council, 
The  accession  of  William  I.  produced  no 
sudden  revolution  in  the  constitution  of  the 
national  council.  The  Great  Council  of  the 
Norman  reigns  was  in  most  respects  a 
continuation  of  the  Witenagemot.  But 
feudal  influence,  the  analogy  of  the  council 
of  Normandy,  and  the  changed  condition 
of  the  country,  soon  producNod  a  gradual 
feudaliaation  of  the  whole  institution — which, 
although  not  completend  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  gradually  more  and  more  obscured 
the  old  official  character  of  the  assemblage.  Yet 
the  national  idea  lived  on.  The  convocation 
in  1086  and  1116  of  Great  Councils  of  all  the 
kndownera,  of  whomsoever  they  held  land, 
ia  a  striking  instance  of  this.  The  gradual 
change  of  Uieory  was  obscured  by  Uie  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  assembly  were  the 
same  as  before  the  Conquest,  though  bishop 
and  earl  sat  now  as  holders  of  great  fiefs 
immediately  under  the  crown  jast  as  much  as 
in  their  official  capacity  of  magnates.  But 
the  practical  diange  was  greater  than  the 
theoreticaL  Nominally  possessed  of  all  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Wise  Men  before  the  Con- 
quest, their  power  became  very  formal  in  the 
presence  of  such  monarchs  as  William  and 
his 'sons,  to  whsme  practieal  de^M>liBm  revolt 


in  arms  rather  than  opposition  in  council  was 
the  appropriate  check.  Moreover  the  in- 
creasing sanctity  which  environed  the  monarch 
deprived  the  national  council  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  that  unique  position  which  made 
the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  little  more 
in  theory  than  chairmen  of  a  Board. 

(e)  In  Angevin  Tiinee.  The  Feudal  Council 
of  Henry  II.  Under  Henry  II.  the  change 
in  the  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the 
national  cotmdl  became  complete.  The 
accepted  usage  of  his  reign  was  to  summon 
the  whole  body  of  the  tenants  in  chief  to  the 
council.  But  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
council  was,  doubtless,  much  the  same  as  in  the 
earlier  period.  Except  on  special  occasions 
none  but  the  magnates,  the  bishops,  earls,  and 
royal  officers,  the  "greater  barons,"  were 
likely  to  attend.  We  learn  from  Magna 
Charta  that  the  "  greater  barons  *'  alone 
received  special  summonses  addressed  to  them 
individually  on  each  occasion  that  the  council 
met.  A  general  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff 
of  each  county  summoned  the  "lesser 
barons  "  to  these  assembhes,  and  their  attend- 
ance was  generally  nominal.  The  Angevin 
council  thus  became  a  regularly  organised 
feudal  assembly.  But  the  powers  of  the 
Great  Council  could  not  but  have  been  un- 
favourably influenced  by  the  change.  In 
becoming  feudal  it  ceased  to  be  national. 
Even  the  small  place  left  by  the  administrative 
system  of  Henry  II.  for  external  checks  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  filled  up  by  a  body  out  of 
relation  with  a  people  who  rather  reposed 
confidence  in  the  crown,  and  which  was 
representative  mainly  of  the  crushed  baronial 
party  which  Henry  had  subdued.  Still, 
its  formal  consent  was  invariably  given  to 
Henry's  great  legislative  and  executive 
measures.  We  even  hear  of  resistance  to 
ihe  royal  will,  of  which  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  there  is  no  record.  But  the  most  pre- 
judicial influence  on  the  immediate  future  of 
the  council  was  the  development  of  new  and 
more  efficient  consultative  bodies  out  of  the 
administrative  system  which  centred  round 
the  Curia  Regis  (q.v.).  Thus  under  Henry  II., 
the  national  council  tended  to  become  baronial 
merely,  and  was  superseded  in  many  of  its 
functions  by  a  royal  council. 

Yet  the  absence  of  a  more  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  nation  lent  a  g^xxl  deal  of 
national  character  even  to  this  feudal  council. 
Such  an  assembly  gave  us  Magna  Charta,  and 
so  well  did  the  baronage  fulfil  their  new  part 
of  national  representation  that  throughout 
Henry  III.'s  reign  an  opposition  at  once 
popular  and  baronial  found  in  it  its  appro- 
priate mouthpiece.  But  the  gradual  growth  of 
a  directly  representative  Parliament  brought 
the  old  council  into  comparative  disuse. 
Edward  I.'s  completion  of  the  parliamentary 
system  at  once  annihilated  the  political  im- 
portance of  feudalism  and  of  the  feudal  Great 
CoiinciL    Superseded  as  a  national  assembly 
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by  Parliament,  and  aa  a  oonaoltative  and 
executive  body  by  the  royal  council,  the  Great 
Council  remained  as  a  survival  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.  Often  it  was  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Parliament,  as  for  example, 
the  council  which  sanctioned  so-  many  of 
Edward  I.'s  laws.  Often  it  was  no  more  than 
an  "  afforced "  assembly  of  the  "  Concilium 
ordinarium,"  strengthened  for  important 
business  by  the  addition  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  magnates,  and  other  "wise  men," 
selected  at  discretion.  Such  an  assembly  was 
not  uncommon  in  the  fourteenth  and  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  centuries  {e.p.,  in  1379), 
and  Richard  II.'s  evil  councillors  were  accused 
of  inducing  the  king  to  summon  councils  com- 
posed of  certain  lords  without  the  assent  or 
Sresence  of  the  "  Lords  of  the  Great  Council." 
lut  these  assemblies  may  largely  be  regarded 
as  attempts  to  bridge  over  the  distinction 
between  the  Royal  Council  and  the  Council  of 
the  nation,  and  give  to  the  former  body  that 
prestige  which  MBtorical  continuity  and  full 
baronial  support  could  in  a  large  measure 
afford.  No  such  assembly  was  convoked 
in  Tudor  times,  and  Charles  I.*s  summons  of 
a  Great  Council  at  York  in  1640  was  the  last 
instance  of  its  being  called  together. 

(2)  The  Royal  Council.  Besides  the  Great 
Council,  or  the  Common  Council  of  the  nation, 
there  must  have  existed,  as  soon  as  organised 
government  began,  a  smaller  council  of  the 
royal  ministers  and  confidants,  by  whose 
advice  and  co-operation  the  government  was 
carried  on.  The  small  numbers  generally 
attending  the  Witenagemot  before  the  Con- 
quest, and  the  lack  of  definite  centralised 
authority,  make  this  assembly  very  hard  to 
discern  in  Anglo-Saxon  times :  but  with  the 
reigns  of  the  sons  of  William  I.,  the  Curia 
Regis  (q.v.)  comes  into  importance ;  and  from 
this  general  court  there  gradually  developed 
by  a  process  of  differentiation  not  only  the 
courts  of  judicature,  but  also  the  organised 
Royal  Council  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
exact  relation  of  the  Curia  Regis  to  the 
national  great  council  is  not  clear,  but  it  is 
improbable  that  they  were  entirely  separate 
organisations.  Thus  in  a  sense  the  Koyal 
Council  was  a  specialised  form  of  the  Great 
Council 

The  active  despotism  of  the  Norman  and 
Angevin  kings,  while  reducing  the  national 
council  to  a  form,  greatly  stimulated  the 
growth  of  the  Royal  Council :  for  when  the 
king  had  so  much  on  his  hands  he  must  have 
the  help  of  clerks  and  ministers,  who  always 
tended  to  become  his  advisers.  The  existence 
of  such  a  Royal  Council  is  dimly  foreshadowed 
by  the  act  of  Henry  II.  in  1178,  when  that 
monarch  reserved  the  decision  of  knotty  judi- 
cial or  financial  cases  to  a  small  circle  of 
**  sapientes,"  or  councillors.  But  under  Henry 
II.  we  have  the  merest  reference  to  its  action 
— ^none  to  its  constitution  or  powers.  The 
personal  retinue  of  Richard  II.,  the  foreign 


councillors  of  John,  may  well  have  been  organ- 
ised in  a  similar  body ;  but  it  is  not  until  the 
minority  of  Henry  III.  that  the  real  histoiy 
of  the  Royal  Council  beg^.  llie  Regent, 
the  legate,  the  great  officers  of  state  consti- 
tuted that  '^supremum  concilium,"  traces  of 
whose  activity  are  to  be  discerned  in  every 
department  of  government.  In  this  body  the 
hated  foreign  courtiers .  exercised  their  in- 
fluence. Against  it  the  Great  Council  cf  the 
realm  fought  with  increasing  success.  Thrice 
oaths  were  imposed  on  this  Council  and 
baroniai  nominees  added  to  it;  but  it- con- 
tinued to  maintain  its  existence  through  the 
crisis,  and  after  acting  as  a  practical  Council 
of  Regency  during  £dward  I.'s  absence  in 
Palestine,  received  from  that  king  definition 
and  organisation. 

The  special  characteristic  of  the  Royal 
CouncU  was  its  permanence.  It  was  always 
sitting,  always  occupied  in  the  continuous 
business  of  tiie  court.  Its  usual  name  was 
the  "  Concilium  perpetuum,*'  or  **  Concilium 
ordinarium,"  in  opposition  to  the  "  Con- 
cilium commune,'*  or  "Concilium  magnum" 
of  the  nation,  already  discussed.  Besides  its 
constant  sessions  for  executive  business,  it 
held  terminal  sittings  to  help  the  king  in 
receiving  petitions  and  hearing  suits.  Its 
functions  were  so  wide  as  to  be  practi- 
cally incapable  of  definition.  Nothing  was 
too  great,  nothing  was  too  small  to  escape 
its  interference.  It  advised  the  king,  exe- 
cuted his  resolutions,  shared  in  his  judicial 
and  appellate  powers.  The  ordinary  members 
of  the  Council  were — ^the  chief  ministers,  the 
judges,  some  of  the  bishops  and  barons,  and 
a  few  other  royal  confiduits  summoned  by 
royal  writ,  and  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  of 
office. 

The  power  of  the  Royal  Council  was  always 
growing ;  but  it  acquired  a  special  prominence 
during  the  weak  reign  of  Richard  II. ;  and  it 
is  from  the  history  of  the  fifteenth  century 
that  we  can  first  get  a  really  clear  and  definite 
idea  of  the  functions  of  a  body  whose  whole 
previous  history  it  is  impossible  to  trace  but 
obscurely.  Under  Richard  II.  and  the  Lan- 
castrians the  Royal  Council,  the  eng^e  and 
mouthpiece  of  the  prerogative,  gradually 
begins  to  subserve  constitutional  ends.  The 
strong  and  organised  parties  of  the  time  are 
represented  upon  it.  Parliament  asserts  control 
over  it,  and  the  recognition  by  the  I^ncastrian 
monarchs  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  nomi- 
nate its  members  is  a  remarkable  anticipation 
of  the  cabinet  government  of  modem  times. 
In  1406  Parliament  protest  their  g^reat  regard 
for  the  "  Lords  of  the  continuous  Council,"  in 
lang^uage  almost  anticipating  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  a  modem  ministrv.  In  turns  caressed 
by  king  and  Parliament,  tne  **  Privy  Council,'' 
as  it  now  began  to  be  called — ^though  it  ui 
possible  that  the  Privy  Council  was  in  ita 
origin  an  inner  and  secret  committee  of  the 
ordinary  Council — acquired  more  and  more 
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authority'.  Under  Henry  YI.  it  became  a 
virtual  Cooncil  of  Regency,  and  its  members 
practically  held  the  royal  authority  in  com- 
mission. This  enhanced  their  authority,  but 
broke  their  connection  with  Parliament.  After 
1437  the  king  resumed  absolute  power  of 
nomination.  Efforts  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things  led  to  no  result :  and  under  Edward 
IV.  and  the  Tudors,  it  assumed  the  character 
of  an  "irresponsible  committee  of  govern- 
ment," the  agent  of  the  prerogatiye,  and  the 
representative  of  the  royal  pleasure.  It  sent 
forth  outshoots,  such  as  its  judicial  committee, 
the  Star  Chamber  ;  and  many  of  the  anomalous 
councils  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  with- 
drew half  England  from  the  cognisance  of  the 
common  law  were  in  close  relation  to  it. 
The  temporising  policy  of  a  Henry  VIII. 
and  an  Elizabeth,  which  allowed  some  di- 
vergence of  opinion  amongst  its  supporters, 
kept  up  at  least  the  semblance  of  government 
by  discussion.  Its  elaborate  organisation  into 
committees  under  Edward  YI.  illustrates  the 
width  of  its  ramifications. 

The  Privy  GouncU  having  attained  the  height 
of  its  power,  it  will  be  convenient  to  summarise 
its  functions.  The  great  variety  and  extent 
of  its  activity  has  abeady  been  noticed.  Its 
claim  in  1427  "  to  have  Uie  execution  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  crown  during  the  king's 
minority  needs  only,*'  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  "  to 
be  slightly  altered  to  make  it  applicable  to 
their  perpetual  functions."  The  oiuy  limit  to 
their  usurpations  was  the  common  htw ;  and 
this,  while  but  partly  confining  their  judicial 
activity,  left  the  whole  field  of  general  politics 
open  to  their  aggressions.  They  had  a  very 
large  diare  in  all  executive  busmess.  Their 
power  of  passing  ordinanees  (q.v.)  gave  them 
a  practical  share  in  legislation ;  and  the  con- 
fidence, indifference  or  impotence  of  Parlia- 
ment allowed  them  taxative  functions  of  the 
greatest  importance.  They  lent  money  to 
the  king  on  their  own  security,  or  used  their 
influence  over  rich  lords  or  merchants  to 
negotiate  loans.  Sometimes  they  got  direct 
authority  from  Parliament  to  levy  taxes, 
sometimes,  especially  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  did  so  of  their  own  authority. 
Wherever  no  positive  law  checked  them  they 
pushed  their  way.  Even  in  judicial  matters, 
despite  the  common  law  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Chancery,  they  were  still,  as  in  1178, 
the  advisers  of  the  crown  on  knotty  points, 
and  the  arbiters  of  private  disputes. 

Rigorous  under  tiie  Tudors,  the  powers  of 
the  Council  became  oppressive  under  the 
Stuarts;  but  besides  the  ever-increasing 
parliamentary  check,  the  tendency  of  the 
Council  to  become  unwieldy,  by  the  inclusion 
of  a  very  large  number  of  nobles  and  officials, 
led  to  a  habit  of  transacting  great  secrets  of 
state  in  an  unauthorised  and  informal  cabal, 
or  group  of  "  cabin  counsellors ;  *'  a  system 
which  was  complained  of  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth   century,   and   accepted  unwillingly 
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towards  its  end.  The  Cabal  of  1667,  though 
in  profession  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  foreign  affairs,  was  practically 
an  anticipation  of  the  modern  Cabinet.  Sir 
William  Temple's  plan  -of  reform  in  1679 
proved  abortive,  and  the  definite  recogni- 
tion of  Cabinet  [Cabinet]  government  by 
William  III.,  made  the  Privy  Council  again  a 
constitutional  check,  that  conservatives  desired 
to  maintain  in  power  as  a  safeg^uard  against 
the  new-fangled  and  illegal  ministeri^  as- 
sembly. The  Act  of  Settlement  of  1701  con- 
tains several  clauses  which  tried  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  the  Privy  Council  to  its  old 
constitutional  position  under  the  Plantageneto 
and  Tudors ;  but  the^'  had  little  result.  The 
Council  remained  as  it  does  to  this  day  a  body 
of  great  dignity  and  importance,  into  which 
all  statesmen  of  position  were  formally  ad- 
mitted, and  whose  members  were  (Hstin- 
guished  by  the  appellation  of  Right  Honour- 
able. But  the  nature  of  its  composition,  and 
ite  unwieldy  dimensions,  prevented  its  being 
generally  summoned  as  a  whole  for  the 
transaction  of  general  business.  Councils  in 
the  presence  of  Royalty  are  still  constantly 
held,  but  they  consist  of  a  very  few  coun- 
cillors, and  transact  formal  business.  The 
Privy  Council  Office  exercises  the  functions  of 
a  department  of  the  executive.  The  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Council  are  im- 
portant ministers.  Recent  legislation  has 
given  special  powers  to  these  officers  or  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Council.  New 
business,  such  as  the  ever-increasing  stete  re- 
gulation of  education,  is  put  into  its  hands, 
and  the  Vice-President  is  practically  Educa- 
tion Minister.  But  as  a  whole  and  as  a 
deliberative  assembly,  the  Privy  Council  is 
practically  obsolete. 

(3)  Local  Councils.  Besides  the  above, 
councils  were  appointed  at  various  times  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  to  govern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  remote  from  the  centre 
of  authority,  or  imperfectly  united  to  it. 
They  were  modelled  generally  on  the  PVivy 
Council,  both  in  constitution  and  functions, 
and  often  exercised  a  jurisdiction  of  certain 
oppressiveness  and  doubtful  legality.  Such 
were  the  Counsil  of  Walea  and  the  Marehet, 
established  by  Edward  IV.  in  1478,  at  Lud- 
low, to  govern  the  southern  and  border 
districts  of  Wales,  which  until  then  had 
uncontrolled  enjojnnent  of  Palatine  privi- 
leges. This  court,  though  losing  its  chief 
reason  for  existence  when  Henry  VIII. 
incorporated  Wales  with  England,  and, 
limited  in  ite  jurisdiction  in  1640,  was  not 
abolished  until  the  6th  of  William  and  Mary. 
Similar  was  the  Council  of  the  Norths  estab- 
lished at  York  after  tiie  revolt  of  1669, 
famous  through  Strafford^s  tenure  of  the 
presidency,  and  abolished  with  similar 
councils  in  the  first  session  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. The  Council  of  Calaie  was  of  older 
foundation,  and  continued  until  the  loss  of 
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that  town  under  Qneen  Mary.  The  Stannafitt 
Court,  whioh  extended  its  special  fonction  of 
governing  the  estate  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, and  superintending  the  mines  there,  to 
g^eral  business,  and  had  become  one  of  the 
most  oppressive  engines  of  prerogative,  was  at 
the  same  time  deprived  of  its  capacity  for 
aggpression.  The  Council  of  the  Palatinatet 
of  Chesttr,  Lancashire,  &c.,  were  mere  con- 
tinuations of  the  old  feudal  courts  of  these 
franchises,  continued  after  their  incoiporation 
with  the  crown,  and  administered  with  such 
regard  for  the  prerogative,  that,  like  the 
other  courts  mentioned,  they  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Xiong  Parliament. 

The  whole  eabjeot  of  ooandls  is  one  of  es- 
oeptaonol  diffionftj  and  obeouritj.  The  obief 
authorities  include,  Stubbs,  Oonri.  Hist.; 
Qneiat,  Sngluchs  Vfrfiutunqggem^ieMs  and  F«r- 
wattwiigarteht  s  PaVgrave*  Euay  on  fk$  fiii^'c 
Coimcti;  Dioey,  £«My  on  th$  Privy  Oownod: 
Nicholas,  Proceidingn  of  th*  Privy  (jovmeU,  and 
for  the  looal  oomxoils,  the  rarioiu  oounty  hla- 
tories.  te.  [T.  P.  T.] 

Council  of  8tato  was  the  name  given 
to  the  assembly  elected  on  Feb.  14,  1649, 
immediately  after  Charles  I.'s  execution.  It 
received  a  combination  of  military,  diplomatic, 
police,  and  judicial  powers  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate gave  it  a  greater  control  over  the  State 
and  a  wider  exercise  of  executive  power  than 
the  kings  had  ever  had.  Appointed  by  the 
''Rump,**  and  representing  their  views,  the 
Gooncil  of  State  was  dissolved  by  Oomwell 
immediately  after  his  coup  d'etat  against  the 
Parliament.  Their  successful  conduct  of  the 
Dutch  War  attests  the  vigour  of  their 
government.  A  new  Council  of  State  was 
established  in  1659,  as  the  successor  to  the 
temporary  "  Committee  of  Safety "  in  the 
exercise  of  the  executive  power ;  but  on  the 
second  expulsion  of  the  Hump  by  Lambert  it 
gave  way  to  the  more  famous  "  Committee  of 
Safety,"  which  acted  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  army.  The  army  scheme  for  tiie  per- 
manent government  included  a  Council  of 
State  that  never  sat.  Revived  again  when 
Monk  restored  the  Rump,  it  naturally  found 
no  place  when  the  Restoration  brought  back 
the  old  Constitution. 

Bauke,  History  of  Sngland;  Qui«ot,  Oliver 
CmmwelX,  and  Btehard  Oromtetd;  Whitelocke, 
MemoriaU. 

CounoiLip  EccLBSiASTiCAL,  are  of  the 
following  kinds : — 

(1)  General,  or  Ecttxenical  Covkcils, — 
i.e.,  assemblies  of  the  Catholic  Church  from 
every  nation.  To  these,  bishops  from  Britain 
were  sent  from  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Aries  in  the  fourth  century  to  the  Councils 
of  Constance  and  Basel  in  the  fifteenth. 
Their  decrees  were  accepted  in  England  as 
a  part  of  the  law  of  the  Church,  though  in 
later  times,  as  the  case  of  the  Council  of  Basel 
shows,  hardly  without  some  ratification  from 
the  royal  authority.  The  greatest  interest 
was  at  various  times  shown  by  the  English 


Church  in  these  councils,  and  their  acts  often 
profoundly  affected  the  course  of  English 
history,  ^ut  their  influence  is  too  indirect 
to  necessitate  any  detailed  treatment  of  it  in 
a  work  on  English  history. 

(2)  National  Councils.  Of  the  details  of 
the  history  of  the  pre-English  British  Church 
we  know  httle;  but  when  Archbishop  Theodore 
completed  the  systematic  organisation  of  the 
English  Church  that  the  failure  of  Augustine's 
mission  necessitated,  one  of  his  chief  canes 
was  to  arrange  for  the  assembling  every 
August  of  a  council  of  the  whole  Church  over 
which  he  was  metropolitan.  The  councils  of 
Hertford  and  Hatfield,  in  which  most  of 
his  reforms  were  arranged,  were  themselves 
precedents  for  the  future  action  of  the 
Church.  These  councils  can  only  by  anti- 
cipation be  called  national,  for  as  yet  the 
English  nation  was  not  in  existence,  but 
they  exerted  a  most  beneficial  influence  on 
Uie  development  of  national  unity  by  habi- 
tuating subjects  of  hostile  but  neighbouring 
states  to  meet  under  the  peace  of  the  Church 
to  discuss  amicably  matters  of  common  interest. 
Their  common  place  of  meeting  was  some 
border  town  such  as  Clovesho,  an  unknown 
spot  near  London,  where  Mercia,  Wessex^ 
Kent,  and  Essex  met  together  at  a  point. 
They  were  constituted  mostly  of  bishops, 
though  abbots  often,  and  diocesan  clergy  once, 
figure  among  the  members ;  and,  as  the  Une 
between  Church  and  State  was  as  yet  but 
slackly  drawn,  kings,  ealdormen,  and  other 
temporal  magnates  frequently  attended  them. 
But  the  assertion  of  the  independence  of  the 
archbishopric  of  York  by  Archbishop  Eg- 
berht,  created  a  jealousy  between  that  see  and 
Canterbury  that  made  these  national  councils, 
which  had  never  met  with  the  regularity 
prescribed  by  Theodore,  very  few  in  number. 
They  practically  ceased  with  the  decline  of 
all  conciliar  activity  in  the  tenth  century; 
and  though  revived  after  the  Conquest,  when 
a  papal  legate  could  summon  a  national 
council  with  an  authority  which  neither 
archbishop  could  gainsay,  me  vindication  of 
the  archiepiscopal  powers  of  the  see  of  York 
by  Thurstan  revived  the  old  jealousy  that 
made  the  union  of  both  provinces  in  a  common 
assembly  ridiculous  or  atxaidve.  The  legatine 
councils  of  Otto  in  1237*  and  Ottobonin  1268, 
are  the  chief  later  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

(3)  Provincial  Councils. — The  rarity  and 
practical  cessation  of  national  councils  left  room 
for  the  full  development  of  the  synods  of  the 
two  provinces  of  Cwiterbury  and  Y  ork ;  even  if 
the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  northern 
province  did  not  often  invest  the  councils  of 
the  southern  with  a  practically  national 
character.  The  thirteenth  century  saw  the 
completion  of  the  systematic  representation 
of  the  provincial  synods,  to  which  the  name 
Convocation  (q.v.)  became  gradually  applied. 
They  play  an  important  part  in  both  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  of  England. 
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(4)  DiocBSAK  CoimciLS,  which  were  ex- 
haustive assemblies  of  the  clergy  of  the 
individual  sees,  were  occasionally  summoned, 
and  even — 

(5)  Abchidiacokal  Couiicils  are  occa- 
sionally heard  of.  But  these  later  varieties 
were  of  inferior  importance,  and  never 
orig^inated  husineas  pf  any  weight. 

Stnbbs  and  Haddftn,  CowneUt  and  Eecltm^an- 
Heal  Doeununtn;  Stnbbs,  ConttUmtional  Hiatory; 
Wilkins,  Comeilias  Hody,  Hutory  of  Convoea- 
tions.  Hefele*B  C<ynctliengetckicht»,  u  the  best 
authority  tor  coimGilBgenenllj.    fT.  F.  T.l 

Counties,  ThbExolisr.  The  word  county 
is  due  to  the  Norman  invaders*  identification 
of  the  old  English  "  shire "  with  their  own 
'*  comitatns,"  the  district  of  a  count.  But  the 
shire  had  had  a  very  different  history  from  the 
Frankish  comitatus.  In  the  first  place,  the 
forty  counties  of  England  differ  considerably 
in  their  origins.  The  southern  counties  are,  no 
doubt,  much  the  older,  and  are  still  identical 
with  the  original  shires  of  Wessex.  Wilt- 
shire may,  for  instance,  be  imagined  to 
have  originated  with  some  few  hundred 
8axon  families  who  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  drove  back  the  Britons 
from  this  distriefc,  attained  to  an  indepen- 
dent individuality  as  the  "folk"  of  the 
Wilssetas,  and  soon  coalesced  with  neigh- 
bouring "folks"  in  Dorset,  Hampshire,  Berk- 
shire, &c.,  to  form  the  "i^ares"  or  divisions 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.  It  is 
possible  that  these  shires  had  often  such  a 
twofold  unity,  as  was  long  traceable  in  the 
two  divisions  of  Kent,  or  the  two  "  folks  "  of 
the  East  Angles.  At  any  rate,  the  West- 
Saxon  shire  is  characterised  by  a  primitive 
independence,  having  its  own  "folk-moot," 
its  independent  king  or  semi-royal  ruler,  the 
ealdorman  and  its  chief  town,  whose  name  is 
cognate  to  the  shire  name  (Wil-sastas,  Wil- 
ton). This  had  been  the  history  also  of 
Sussex,  Surrey,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  even 
Jntish  Kent,  when  these,  with  others,  were 
amalgamated  into  the  kingdom  of  Wessex. 
But  the  Midland  shires,  on  the  contrary,  are 
obviously  artificial  areas,  and  do  not  corre- 
pond  to  the  original "  folks  "  of  the  Mercians, 
South  Angles,  Mid-Angles,  &c.  They  were 
probably  marked  out  when  re -conquered 
from  the  Danes  by  Alfred  and  his  successors 
in  the  tenth  century  :  a  town  was  taken  as  a 
centre,  and  a  line,  as  it  were,  drawn  round 
it.  Such  was  the  formation  of  Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire,  Northamptonshire.  (But 
sometimes  those  older  divisions  arepreserved 
in  the  bishoprics ;  the  diocese  of  Worcester, 
for  example,  corresponded  to  the  old  kingdom 
of  the  Hwiccas,  and  was  far  more  extensive 
than  the  modem  Worcestershire ;  so  with  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Essex,  East  and  West 
Kent,  and  Sussex.)  The  shire  system  then, 
which  was  indigenous  to  Wessex,  spread 
thence  later  on.  Thus,  again,  in  the  north 
only  Yorkshire  and  Durham  appear  as  shires 


in  Domesday  Book:  Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, and  Westmoreland  were  not  formed 
into  shires  till  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus 
and  Henry  I.  But  the  origin  of  one  shire, 
Rutland,  still  remains  "  an  xmsolved  problem 
in  the  heart  of  our  history"  (Freeman). 
Furthermore,  not  till  long  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  it  certain  that  there  would  not 
be  other  shires  formed,  for  the  district  of 
Richmond  was  often  called  a  shire,  as  also 
were  HaUamshire  and  Norhamshire,  &c. 
The  number  of  shires  which  sent  representa- 
tives  to  Parliament  was  during  the  Middle 
Ages  thirty-seven ;  for  Cheshire  and  Durham 
were  not  incorporated  till  1535  and  1673 
respectively,  and  Monmouth  added  to  the 
English  shires  also  in  1535.  The  boundaries 
of  shires — as,  for  example,  in  Essex  and  Nor- 
folk— ^are  usually  the  natural  lines  of  rivers  and 
hills ;  and  in  many  cases  would  be  explained 
if  we  could  only  trace  the  ancient  forests 
and  marshes,  as  on  the  western  border  of 
Notts ;  in  other  cases  again — ^as  in  the  sinuous 
northern  boundary  of  Wilts,  which  seems  to 
cross  and  recross  the  Thames  with  a  sort  of 
methodical  irregularity — there  must  have 
been  accidents  of  local  formation,  tribal  re- 
lations, or  personal  circumstances,  which  we 
can  hardly  now  hope  to  trace.  The  anomalous 
fragments  belonging  to  one  shire,  but  outhnng 
in  another,  had  often  a  great  historical  in- 
terest ;  such  as  the  hundred  of  West  Meon, 
in  Sussex,  but  belonging  to  Hants,  a  striking 
surviyal  from  the  settlement  of  Jutish  Meon- 
waras  soon  absorbed  by  the  West  Saxons  of 
Hants.  These  have  in  many  cases  been 
consolidated  and  rectified.  When  we  come 
to  compare  the  social  characteristics  of  the 
several  counties,  we  find  that  in  wealth  and 
population  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of 
England  preponderated  during  the  An^lo- 
Saxon  times,  as  in  political  superiority. 
With  the  rise  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
after  the  thirteenth  century,  the  balance  of 
population  spread  towards  the  eastern  counties, 
and  along  the  banks  of  Thames  and  Severn. 
At  last,  the  application  of  steam-power  to 
manufacture  opened  out  the  coal  and  iron 
fields  of  the  north  and  west,  and  reversed  the 
long  predominance  of  the  plains  over  the  hill 
districts.'  As  to  the  relative  prevalence  of 
ifeudal  sent^inents,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
home .  cbiihties  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
continued  td  be  divided  among  smaller  land* 
lords  than  tHe  great  lordships  of  the  midlands 
and  the  n6rth  ;  it  is  therefore  the  barons  of 
the  north  and  centre  who  are  conspicuous  in 
the  series  of  revolts  under  the  Norman  kings, 
in  the  struggles  of  Henry  II.'s  and  Henry 
III.*8  reigns,  in  Magna  Charta,  and  in  the  op- 
}>osition  led  by  the  house  of  Lancaster  against 
the  Plantagepets ;  and  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  one  striking  element  is  the  array 
of  the  trading  and  popular  forces  against  the 
feudal,  the  array  (that  is)  of  Kent,  London, 
the  eastern  and  "  home  counties,"  against  the 
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leas  advanced  northern  and  western  border 
lands.  The  same  diyiaion  is  to  be  found 
during  the  next  century  in  comparing  the 
Protestant  risings  (such  as  Wyatt*s)  with  the 
reactionary  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  supported  by 
the  gentry  of  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  and 
the  north.  To  take  another  instance :  the 
Socmen,  whom  Domesday  shows  so  numerous 
in  the  eastern  counties,  and  whose  presence 
points  to  the  revived  spirit  of  freedom  that 
the  Danes  brought  in,  bequeathed  their  bold 
traditions  to  the  revolted  peasantry  of  1381, 
and  to  the  Puritan  yeomen  of  the  Eastern 
Association  two  centuries  later.  But  this 
tenacious  individuality  of  the  shire  comes  out 
in  still  minuter  distinctions.  Kent,  Cheshire, 
Durham,  in  particular,  had  each  its  own 
legal  customs  or  social  traditions:  each,  in 
fact,  its  own  inner  history.  Charles  II.  in 
his  flight  was  once  detected  by  his  horse's 
shoes  having  been  made  in  four  different 
counties.  It  is  only  the  developed  means  of 
communication  of  our  own  day,  and  the 
operation  of  broad  economic  laws,  that  have 
begun  to  obliterate  such  distinctiveness. 
[For  authorities,  9w  County  Court.] 

[A.  L.  8.] 

Counties,  The  Irish.  The  history  of 
the  shiring  of  Ireland  is  involved  in  more 
obscurity  than  the  history  of  the  shiring  of 
EnglancI,  though  not  for  the  same  reason  in 
the  two  cases.  In  England  the  division  into 
counties  was  the  result  of  a  slow  process  of 
growth,  the  history  of  which  is  hidden  in  the 
remote  past.  We  can  trace  only  some  of  its 
stages.  But  the  shiring  of  Ireland  was  purely 
the  result  of  the  English  conquest.  The 
persons  who  undertook  it  were  strangers,  were 
aliens  in  the  country,  ignorant  of  its  language 
and  most  of  its  local  traditions.  The  Iri^ 
shires  are  therefore  distinct,  formal,  and  legal 
divisions,  not  local  and  popular  ones.  This 
being  the  case,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to 
trace  the  stages  by  which  these  di^'isions  came 
into  existence.  And  perhaps  this  would  not 
have  been  difficult  if  there  had  remained  to  us 
more  of  the  State  papers  relating  to  Irish 
affairs.  But  it  is  well  known  that  an  immense 
number  were  destroyed  during  the  different 
periods  of  Irish  rebellion.  Especially  was  this 
the  case  with  the  papers  which  relate  to  the 
early  period  of  Anglo-Norman  rule.  There 
were  in  reality  two  conquests  of  Ireland,  one 
in  the  reign  of  Homy  II.  and  his  immediate 
successors,  another  in  that  of  Henry  YIII.  and 
his  successors.  For  during  a  long  interme- 
diate period  (almost  from  the  death  of  Henry 
III.)  the  country  lapsed  into  an  independence 
almost  as  complete  as  if  it  had  never  known 
English  rule.  Now,  though  we  cannot  dis- 
tinctly trace  all  the  stops  of  the  shiring  of 
Ireland,  we  must  uiiquestionably  refer  it  to 
these  two  periods  of  English  supremacy,  and 
what  was  not  done  during  the  first  we  may 


feel  sure  was  not  accomplished  in  the  interval 
between  it  and  the  second.    Up  to  the  end  of 
.the  reign  of  Henry  III.  flnglish  law  was  ad- 
ministered regularly  to  the  Exiglish  subjects 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  &eland.    Jus- 
tices in  eyre  travelled  for  g^ol  delivery  in  the 
same  way  that  they  did  in  England.    The 
country,  therefore,  must  have  been  divided 
into  districts,  which  in  every  way  corresponded 
to  the  English  shires.    Of  course  this  oiviBion 
of  Ireland  was  a  gradual  process,  beginning 
with  the  districts  first  conquered,  and  gradually 
extending.    Nor,  so  far  as  concerns  the  present 
county  divisions,  does  the  process  seem  to  have 
extended  beyond  Leinster  and  Munster.    H&e 
other  two  provinces  were  treated  as  each  one 
county.    Thus  very  early  we  read  of  sheriffs 
of  some  of  the  counties  of  the  Pale — a  sheriff 
of  Dublin,  for  example,  is  mentioned  in  a  docu- 
ment of  the  year  1201,  or  not  more  than  thirty 
years  after  the  first  landing  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  This,  however,  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  the  division  now  known  as  the 
county  of  Dublin,  for  the  city  of  Dublin  was 
constituted  a  county  before  the  county  was 
formed.    But  it  proves  the  existence  of  so 
much  of  county  government  in  this  year,  as 
is  implied  by  the  existence  of  a  sheriff.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  "county  of  Dublin" — 
evidently    here    distinct  from  the  city  —  is 
mentioned  only  six  years  after,  in  1207.    llie 
county  of  Kildare  is  first  mentioned  in  1249  ; 
Wexford  (Wesford)  in  1251;   Kilkenny  in 
1252,  but  more  clearly  in  1279;  of  Louth 
(also  called  Uriel),  the  sheriff  is  spoken  of  in 
1290 ;  but  it  is  not  distinctly  called  a  county 
before  the  year  1301.     Wicklow,  though  it  is 
nowhere  called  a  county  in  the  early  docu- 
ments, cannot  have  been  behind  the   other 
places  of  the  Pale.    Meath  is  the  only  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  a  very  early  shiring 
of  the  counties  round  Dublin.    It  seems  only 
to  have  been  settled  during  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  it  is  generally  referred  to  in  the 
papers  of  that  age  as  De  Lacy*s  countnr.    In 
1297  we  read  of  the  lands  held  in  Meath, 
*'  without  the  boundary  of  any  county,"  which 
implies  that  at  this  date  only  a  part  of  it  had 
been  shired.    Three  counties  of  Leinster,  by 
their  English  names,  imply  a  late  formation 
— Longford,    King*s    County,    and    Queen's 
County.    The  last  two  did,  of  course,  receive 
their  names  in  the  reign  of  Mary  and  Philip, 
as  the  names  of  their  capitals — Philipstown 
and  Maryborough  sufficiently  indicate.     But 
before  this  time  they  were  known  as  Offaly 
false  called  "  O'Connor's  country")  and  Leix 
("O'Moore's  country"),  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  their  boundaries  were  in  any  way 
changed  with  their  names.    Longford  seems 
to  have  been  a  later  division,  as  we  might  ex- 
pect from  the  smallness  of  its  size.    We  find 
incidental  mention  of  it  in  a  document  of  the 
year  1207 ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  county  came  into  existence  before  the 
sixteenth  century.    Munster  was  divided  into 
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oonntieB  almost  as  early  as  was  Leinster,  for 
all  its  ooonties  except  one  are  distinctly  men- 
tioned as  such  in  docmnents  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  viz.,  Cork  first  called  a  county  in 
1207,*  Limerick  in  1245,  Waterford  in  1261, 
Tipperary  in  1275,  and  Derry  in  1281.  Of 
dare  we  do  not  happen  to  have  any  early 
record ;  but  we  need  not  suppose  that  it  was 
much  behind  the  others.  It  is  the  one  county 
of  Munster  which  has  an  English-derived 
name,  as  it  was  called  after  the  De  Clares, 
Earls  of  Gloucester,  &c,  who  settled  in  the 
conntiy,  and  was  for  a  long  time  known  as 
"  De  Clare's  country."  After  the  return  of 
Ireland  to  practical  mdependence,  and  the  re- 
lapse of  the  Northern  families  to  the  condition 
of  native  chieftains,  the  country  may  be  said  to 
have  been  practically  unshired  over  its  greatest 
part.  Gaol  deliveries  were  restricted  to  the 
four  counties  constituting  what  was  now 
known  as  the  Pale,  viz.,  Dublin,  Kildare, 
Louth,  and  Meath.  It  seems  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIU.  there 
were  ^y  parts  of  five  counties  which  re- 
mained fiithful  to  the  "RngliRh  crown — Uriel 
(Louth|,  half  of  Dublin,  half  of  Meath,  half 
of  Kildare,  and  half  of  Wexford.  Of  course 
the  counties  which  had  been  already  consti- 
tuted continued  to  bear  their  old  names,  but 
the  jurisdiction  which  made  them  really  shires 
had  ceased.  In  the  document  from  which 
these  particulars  have  been  taken,  Ulster 
(Wolster)  and  Connaught  are  called  counties. 
It  is,  however,  the  case  that  as  early  as  1260 
we  hear  of  the  county  of  Down,  and  m  1283  of 
the  sheriff  of  Antrim,  and  in  1290  of  the 
sheriff  of  Boscommon.  In  1296  Sligo  is  known 
in  the  State  papers  of  Elizabeth  as  "  O'Connor 
Sligo's  coun^."  This  lain  1565.  Five  years 
later  we  find  an  Order  in  Council  concerning 
the  shiring  of  Ireland,  but  no  details  are  given 
aa  to  what  new  counties  were  constituted.  The 
completion  of  the  work  did  not  take  place  till 
1607,  after  the  famous  rebellion  and  flight  of 
T^rrone  and  Tjrroonnel,  which  led  to  the  Plan- 
tation of  Ulster.  In  a  State  paper  of  this 
year,  we  find  a  proposal,  which  was  shorUy 
carried  into  effect,  for  dividing  the  whole  of 
Ulster  into  shires.  In  this  paper  there  are 
three  old  counties  mentioned — ^Louth,  Down, 
and  Antrim — and  it'  is  proposed  to  create  six 
new,  viz.,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Coleraine  (London- 
derry), Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  and  Donegal. 
The  addition  of  London  to  the  older  name  of 
Derry  is  the  most  evident  remaining  trace  of 
the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  recalling  as  it  does 
the  settlement  of  that  pert  by  a  colony  from 
London.  That  settlement  was  begun  in  the 
year  1607.  In  the  list  of  James  I.'s  Parlia- 
ment of  1611  the  names  of  the  counties  of 
Ireland  stand  almost  as  at  present,  save  that 
Carlow  is  still  called  by  its  earlier  name  of 


*  AeootdioK  to  the  ff<Ib«miati  QoMtttMr  it  was 
pUxed  in  ItlO.  It  was  agBlxi  sbired  in  the  rslgn  of 
James  L  (Qil«on,  Bitt.  of  Cork). 


Cathelagh,  and  that  Cavan  ia  absent  from 
the  number. 

DoeuimenU  ttiating  to  Irrinnd  from  1187—1900. 
CaJUndar,  in  four  vols.:  8taU  Pap«r»,  1500— 
1613.  Gibson.  Hut.  of  Cork  'Hihtmian  Qai9tt«or  ; 
Topographica  Hihtmieci.  There  are  namerooB 
oonnty  histories  for  Ireland,  bat  little  inf onna- 
tion  is  to  be  got  from  them  upon  the  present 
wltfect.  [C.  F.  K.] 

Ckninties  Palatine.    [Palatine.] 

ConntieSy  Thb  Scomsu.  The  history  of 
the  erection  of  the  counties  of  Scotland  as  they 
now  exist  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The 
boundaries  in  some  cases  were  not  definitively 
fixed  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
It  was  part  of  the  anglicising  policy  of  the 
sons  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret  to  divide  their 
kingdom  into  sheriffdoms,  after  the  English 
model ;  therefore,  in  Scotland,  the  sheriff  was 
not  the  Gerefa  of  the  ah'eady  existing  shire, 
but  an  officer  appointed  by  the  crown,  for 
whom  a  district  had  to  be  appropriated. 
The  boundaries  of  these  districts  were  for 
lon^  vague  and  undetermined.  They  must  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes — ^those  of  the 
Highlands  and  those  of  the  Lowlands. 

(1)  Lowland  Counties.  At  the  time  when 
sheriffs  were  introduced,  Scotland  south  of 
the  Firths  consisted  of  three  distinct  pro- 
vinces— Lothian,  Galloway,  and  Strathclyde. 
Lothian  formed  part  of  tiie  English  kingdom 
of  Northumbria,  and  was  held  in  fief  by  the 
Scottish  kings.  It  is  represented  by  the 
counties  of  Berwick,  Boxburgh,  Peebles,  and 
the  Lothiana — «.«.,  Edinburgh,  Haddington, 
and  Linlithgow.  Each  of  these  counties  takes 
ite  name  £rom  the  chief  town  within  its 
bounds.  From  incidental  mention  in  charters 
and  other  documents,  we  gather  that  each  of 
them  had  a  sheriff  in  the  time  of  David  I.  or 
his  successors,  but  there  is  no  certain  evidence 
of  their  first  institution.  The  extent  of  these 
counties  would  seem  to  have  been  determined 
by  existing  local  divisions.  Thus  Peebles  is 
Imown  as  Tweeddale  before  ite  erection  into  a 
county.  Ettrick  Forest  becomes  Selkirk,  and 
Teviotdale  and  liddesdale  form  Roxburgh. 

Strathclyde  has  been  divided  into  the  pre- 
sent counties  of  Ayr,  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and 
Dumbarton.  .  Ayr  was  formed  of  the  districto 
of  Kyle,  Cunningham,  and  Carrick,  which  was 
separated  from  Gallowav  by  William  the 
Lion«  The  first  sheriff  of  Ayr  was  appointed 
in  1221,  but  the  three  distiicts  were  ruled 
severally  by  baillies,  who  in  many  pointo 
acted  as  aherifb.  Lanark,  which  was  made  a 
sheriffdom  in  the  time  of  David  I.,  was 
divided  into  two  parte,  the  over  ward  and  the 
nether  ward  of  Clydesdale ;  Lanark  being  the 
seat  of  justice  of  the  one,  and  Rutherglen  of  the 
other.  Itenfrewwas  erected  by  Robert  III.  into 
a  barony,  with  righte  of  regality,  for  his  son 
James.  It  first  appears  as  an  independent 
sheriffdom  in  1414.  Dumbarton,  formerly  the 
Lennox,  or  Yale,  of  Leven,  first  appears  as  a 
sheriffdom  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion. 
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Qalloway  was  divided  into  the  sheriff doms  of 
Dumfries  and  Wigton.  The  sheriffdom  of 
Dumfries  nominally  included  the  districts 
of  Nithsdale  and  Annandale,  and  that  half 
of  Gkilloway  which  forms  the  modem  county 
of  Kirkcudbright.  A  sheriff  is  mentioned  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Lion,  and  it  is  dis- 
tinctly recognised  as  a  shire  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Alexander  III.  But  as  Aimandale 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Kirkcudbright  on  the 
other,  were  both  stewardries,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  sheriff  must  have  been  virtually  limited 
to  Nithsdale.  Wigton,  the  remaining  part  of 
Galloway,  was  certainly  a  sheriffdom  by  the 
end  of  me  thirteenth  century,  but  powen  of 
regality  were  joined  to  the  earldom  by  David 
II.  In  every  county  there  were  regalities 
and  baronial  jurisdictions,  and  hereditary 
constables  of  royal  fortresses,  and  bailHes  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  religious  houses, 
whose  powers  clashed  with  those  of  the 
sheriff.  The  office  almost  invariably  became 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  most  powerful 
man  of  the  district,  and  tended  more  to  swell 
his  consequence  than  to  maintain  law  and 
order,  till  the  Act  of  1747  abolished  hereditaiy 
jurisdictions. 

(2)  Highland  CountUM,  In  the  Celtic  king- 
dom  north  of  the  Firths,  where  the  clan 
system  prevailed,  the  country  was  divided 
into  vaguely  defined  districts,  whose  several 
Mormaors  or  earls,  while  professing  a 
nominal  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Scots,  each 
claimed  to  represent  the  reyal  authority 
within  his  own  territory.  The  introduction 
of  sheriffs  was  therefore  very  gradual,  and 
was  not  completed  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  many  cases  the  powers  of  the  sheriff  were 
conferred  upon  the  local  chief,  who  had  thus 
the  right  of  "  pit  and  gallows,"  or  power  of 
life  and  death,  within  his  own  territory. 
These  powers  were  only  done  away  with  by 
the  abolition  of  hereditable  jurisdictions  in 
1747.  The  boundaries  of  the  Highland  shires 
were  not  definitely  fixed  till  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Previously,  their  limits 
were  marked  more  by  custom  and  tradition 
than  by  law,  and  Arrowsmith's  map,  pub- 
lished in  1805,  is  the  firet  in  which  the 
counties  are  defined  accurately.  • 

Sobertaon,  Scotland  vndtr  K«r  IBarly  King»; 
Sk«n«,  Cdtie  Scotland ;  Chalmen,  Caledonia, 
vols,  ii,  and  iii. ;  Anowimith,  M§moir  rticMw  to 
th»  Map  of  Scotland.  n^^  ^ -i 

Counties.  Thb  Wblsh,  are  mainly  ad- 
ministrative (uvisions  of  the  Mercian  rather 
than  the  West  Saxon  type.  They  are  conse- 
quently of  late  origin,  and  in  most  cases  re- 
ceive their  name  from  the  shire  town.  In  a 
country  so  well  subdivided  off  by  natural 
Wundaries  as  Wales,  their  limits  have,  how- 
ever, in  certain  cases,  coincided  so  far  with 
these,  that  they  represent  real  dialectic  and 
physical  distinctions.  Moreover,  some  coun- 
ties correspond,  if  roughly,  with  ancient  tribal 


or  local  divisions,  and  still  more  to  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  land. 
But  despite  these  exceptions,  the  Welsh  shires 
are  in  the  main  arnficial  "departments" 
rather  than  natural  *' provinces;"  they  are 
*'  shires  "  rather  than  "  ffauen." 

The  Welsh  counties  nil  into  three  classes 
according  to  the  period  of  their  creation — ^vix., 
^1)  ancient  palatme  counties,  (2)  the  counties 
zormed  by  £dward  I.,  (8)  Uie  counties  formed 
by  Henry  VIII.,  who  also  finally  fixed  the 
Umits  of  the  other  two  claases. 

(1)  Aneieni  Patatine  Counties — 1.#.,  Pem- 
brokeshire and  Glamorganshire.  These  repre- 
sent the  two  greatest  **  Marehes  "  which  the 
conquering  activity  of  the  Norman  barona  of 
the  twelfthcenturyestablishedallover  Western 
and  Southern  Wales.  In  the  west,  the 
districts  thus  conquered  were  largely  included 
in  the  indefinite  limits  of  the  English  border 
counties,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  Hereford- 
shire, whose  earls  under  William  I.  acquired 
regalian  privileges.  Up  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  even  the  sixteenth,  laige  dis- 
tricts now  in  "  Wales  "  were  included  locally 
within  these  counties,  although  their  in- 
clusion was  but  nominal,  so  long  as  the  lesser 
lords  retained  palatine  powers,  even  after  the 
crown  had  annexed  the  earldoms  themselves. 
Another  class  of  lordships  marchen  were 
never  included  within  these  counties,  but  al- 
though independent,  were  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
counties.  The  lordships  of  Denbigh,  the 
** honour"  of  Montgomery,  the  lordships  of 
Brecon  and  Gower,  were  lunong  othen  of  this 
description.  But  Morganwg,  ue  conquest  of 
Mtz-Hamon,  and  the  inheritance  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  great  house  of  Clare, 
though  never  formally  constituted  an  earldom 
or  county  palatine,  was  so  virtually.  Its 
lords  were  always  earls,  either  of  Gloucester 
or,  as  later,  of  Pembroke.  They  had  fullest 
regalian  rights  and  privileges,  as  much  as  the 
Palatine  Lords  of  Cheshire  and  Durham 
had,  and  they  were  the  greatest  family 
of  ^e  realm.  So  early  as  1146  we  read  of 
the  "  comitatus  "  fshire-moot)  of  Cardiff,  and 
in  1148  Earl  William  speaks  of  his  "vice 
comes"  (sheriff).  Pembroke  was  more 
definitely  created  an  earldom  in  1138,  and 
became  organised  on  the  model  of  an  English 
county.  The  boundaries  of  both  were 
narrower  than  those  of  the  modem  shires; 
Gower,  for  example,  was  a  separate  lordship, 
although  much  of  G  went  was  within  the  lord- 
ship of  Morganwg.  SimUarly  Dewisland  and 
Kemes  were  outside  the  Pembroke  Palatinate. 
The  modem  boundaries  were  assigned  by 
Henry  YUI.  adding  to  the  old  nuclei  the 
adjoining  marcherships. 

(2)  Edward  /.'#  d>uutie8 — ^vis.,  Anglesey, 
Caernarvonshire,  Merionethshire,  Oaraigan- 
shire,  Caermarthenshire.  After  tlie  conquest 
of  Uewelyn,  Edward  I.  divided  the  district 
which  aclmowledged  his  sway,  and  to  which 
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the  title  of  tiie  "  Principality  "  is  righUy  oon- 
iined,  into  districts  called  shires,  but  which 
rather  bear  to  the  regular  shire  the  relation 
of  a  United  States  Territory  to  a  State,  than 
folly  represent  the  self-goveniing  district 
forming  an  integral  factor  of  the  body  politic 
of  England.  In  the  districts  more  imme- 
diately subject  to  liewelyn,  the  shires  of 
Anglesey,  Caernarvon,  and  Merioneth  were 
erected.  They  so  far  regarded  old  lines 
that  they  consisted  of  an  aggregation  of 
cantreds  and  commots.  A  sheriff  in  each 
shire,  with  coroners  and  bailiffs  in  each 
ummiot,  were  appointed.  A  county  conrt  was 
to  be  held  once  a  month,  and  the  sheriff's 
toum  twice  a  year,  at  which  all  the  inhabi- 
tants were  to  be  present.  Sheriffs,  &c.,  were 
also  appointed  for  more  southern  regions, 
where  the  power  of  the  Welsh  princes  at  least 
nominally  extended,  one  to  hold  his  court  at 
Cardigan  and  Lampeter,  another  at  Caermar- 
then,  thoii^  the  powers  of  the  marchers  must 
have  limited  the  area  of  their  jurisdiction  to 
narrower  bounds  than  modem  Cardiganshire 
and  Osermarthenshire.  A  sixth  new  county 
was  formed  in  Flint,  which  consisted  of  the 
western  and  more  exposed  portion  of  the 
Chester  Palatinate,  but  which  remained  in  a 
sort  of  half  dependence  on  Cheshire.  The 
rest  of  Wales  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
marchers. 

(3)  Semy  VIII.U  Cbtitt<M»— viz.,  Denbigh- 
shire, Monlgomeryshire,  Radnorshire,  Brecon- 
shire,  and  Monmouthshire.  Henry  YIII.'s 
incorporation  of  Wales  with  England  involved 
the  divison  of  the  whole  country  into  shire- 
groimd.  Hence,  by  the  27  Hen.  YIIL,  the 
local  self-government,  of  which  the  shire  was 
still  the  base,  was  introduced  into  the  whole 
land.  The  lordships  marchers  lost  their 
jialatine  rights,  and  were  either  («.^.,  Qower, 
as  above)  incorporated  into  existing  counties, 
or  a«;regated  into  new  ones.  Besides  the 
new  wires  of  Western  Wales,  the  boundaries 
of  Cheshire,  and  still  more  of  Shio}>shire  and 
Herefordshire,  were  readjusted ;  and  the  old 
Welsh  counties  of  Edwsod  I.,  and  the  still 
older  palatinates,  were  assimilated  to  English 
shires ;  and  the  power  of  returning  to  Parlia- 
ment one  member  for  each  county,  and  one 
for  the  amalgamated  boroughs  (except  in 
mountainous  Merioneth]  was  conferred.  Mon- 
mouthshire had  two  members  given  it,  and 
was  treated  as  a  part  of  Engluid,  so  far  as 
the  words  England  and  Wales  had  now  an 
antagonistic  meaning.  Its  enclosure  under 
Chanes  II.  in  an  English  circuit  completed 
its  severance  from  Wfdes. 

The  chief  Statutes  creating  Welsh  oounties 
are  12  Ed.  I.,  Stotfitum  TToUub  or  the  Statute 
<tf  BMt4^lan,  and  27  Hen.  VIII.,  e.  24, 26.  See  also 
96  Hen.  Vni. ,  c.  i.  and  27  Hen.  Yin.,  c  5, 7. 24^  26. 
A  sammarf  wQI  be  found  in  JUfve'c  Hutory  o/ 
JfiiffKsH  JjooB,  ii.  98—99,  and  iv.  19^-205.  For 
Pembrokeahire  and  Glamoigonshire  the  D«*- 
enxM<m  of  P«nibrolEMfcirt  written  in  1603 
(MS.  Harl.,  No.  6250),  c.  24,  fol.  240,  t^.,  is 
valnable.      For  the  Marches,  see  Pennant's 


Tour  in  ITalM,  Appendix  11.  For  Olamorgaa- 
shire,  Mr.  Clark's  m>era  on  Th$  Land  of  Jforaai^, 
in  the  ArchmcloqiaaJi  Journal,  are  useful.  The 
"Welsh  county  histories  are  not,  as  a  rule,  good. 
3<]iam*M  BneotuMro  is  perhaps  the  best. 

[T.  P.  T.] 

dnokty  Court,  ^e  "coimty  court," 
or  ''  shire-mooty"  was  for  five  or  six  centuries 
the  most  vital  of  onr  national  institutions. 
As  its  beinff  often  held  in  the  open  air  perhaps 
indicates,  it  was  anciently  a  "folk-moot/' 
that  is,  included  all  landowners  in  the  shire ; 
and  in  the  submission  of  laws  to  the  shire- 
moot  for  formal  acceptance,  a  piece  of  cere- 
monial which  is  only  recently  obsolete,  we 
may  discern  the  ancient  independence  of  the 
several  "folks."  While  in  this  aspect  the 
shire^moot  has  the  ealdorman  and  bishop  at 
its  head,  "to  declare  the  law,  secular  and 
spiritual,"  its  newer  aspect  of  dependence  on 
a  central  power  is  embodied  in  the  shire- 
reeve,  who  convenes  it,  and  connects  it  with 
the  king.  This  ffradually  tends  to  supplant 
the  ealdorman  and  bishop  in  it,  and  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  it  passes  wholly  into  his 
hands.  Its  business  was  to  hear  appeals 
from  the  hundred  courts,  to  execute  the 
instructions  of  royal  writs,  and  to  attest 
wills  and  transfers  of  lands.  Meantime, 
however,  a  tendency  to  what  may  be  called 
delegation,  which  had  already  affected  the 
hundred  and  township  courts,  had  now  also 
much  modified  the  ola  assembly.  And  thus 
in  historic  times  an  ordinary  shire-moot  is 
not  the  full  folk-moot,  but  contains  also  the 
reeve  and  four  **  best-men  "  from  each  town- 
ship, and  perhaps  the  twelve  thegns  from 
eacn  hundred  or  borough;  and  it  appears 
that  this  quasi-representative  court  is  adled 
monthly,  instead  of  twice  a  year,  like  the  old 
folk-moot.  It  is  possible  this  more  frequent 
summoning  was  due  to  Rufus's  minister, 
Flambard,  who  "  drove  all  the  moots ; "  and 
Henry  I.  in  his  charter  promised  to  amend 
'it.  At  the  same  time,  the  older  and  fuller 
form  of  the  court  was  still  called  twice 
a  year,  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  the  crown, 
such  as  taking  the  oath  of  the  peace,  and 
meeting  the  justices  itinerant.  Indeed, 
the  shire-moot  after  the  Conquest  gained 
in  connection  with  the  central  power  what  it 
lost  in  independent  action.  Thus,  its  civil 
justice — by  the  use  of  writs  calling  up  cases, 
and  by  the  attraction  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court — ^was  drifting  up  to  Westminster ;  its 
criminal  pleas  belonged  to  the  king,  and  were 
executed  Dy  his  itinerant  justices.  But  both 
for  presentment  of  criminals  and  for  decision 
of  civil  cases  (at  least,  as  to  land]  the  crown 
always  used  "  recognitors,"  that  is,  called  in 
the  iiiire  to  co-operate ;  and  its  co-operation 
was  demanded  in  other  ways,  as  for  view  of 
armour  and  election  of  coroners,  for  the 
negotiation,  assessment,  and  collection  of 
carucage,  for  exacting  oaths  of  allegiance, 
and  above  all,  after  1264,  for  the  election  of 
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knighta  and  burgeaseB  to  Partuanent.      At 
thiB  fuller  shire-moot  the  attendance  of  all, 
from  archbishops  to  villeins,  was  required. 
The  barons  in  vain  begged  for  exemption ;  in 
1258,  at  Oxford,  among  the  other  grievances 
set  forth,  the  barons   complained  that  the 
attendance  required  of  them  was  increasing ; 
till,  by  the  Statute  of  Merton,  they  won  their 
point---that  their  attendance    might  be  by 
attorney;  while  the  Statute  of  Marlborcugh, 
1267,  exempted  all  above  the  degree  of  knights, 
unless  specially  summoned.      Already  indi- 
vidual exemptions  had  been  so  largely  granted 
that  by  1268  there  was  a  scarcity  of  knights 
for  the  " inquests"  of  the  court ;  and  in  1293 
a  qualification  of  40s.  freehold  was  required 
for  service  as  a  juror.    So  that  on  all  sides 
the  old  folk-moot  had  been  attacked,  and  by 
the  thirteenth  century  was  attenuated  to  an 
occasional  formality;  but  not  before  it  had 
given  birth  to  the  fruitful  idea  of  local  repre- 
sentation, according  to  which  a  small  body  of 
knights  could  act  for  the  whole  shire,  and 
stand  between  the  crown  and  the  county  in  the 
business  of  government.    Thus,  in  1194  four 
knights  act  for  the  whole  shire  to  elect  the  grand 
jury  of  each  hundred ;  under  Henry  III.  four 
knights  of  each  shire  come  to  Westminster  to 
discuss  the  interpretation  of  articles  in  Magna 
Gharta ;  and,  chief  of  all,  knights  (two,  three, 
or  four  in  number)  from  time  to  tmie  assess, 
or  assess  and  collect,  the  carucages.    Ab  soon 
as  these  knights  cease  to  be  nominated  by  the 
crown  or  sheriff — and  the  precedent  for  their 
election  by  the  whole  county  court  is  finally 
given  in  1254 — ^the  stages  are  complete  by 
which  the  shire-moots   could   be  dispensed 
with,  and  yet  transmit  all  their  authority  to 
a  Parliament.     As  *'  Parliament  is  the  con- 
centration of  the  shire-moots,*'  it  follows  that 
in  creating   a    Parliament,  in    making  the 
election  to  be  by  all  the  freeholders,  not 
merely  the  chief  tenants,  and,  above  all,  in 
closely  uniting  the  burgesses  with  the  knights, 
the  shire  has  done    its  work.      The  rapid 
growth  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  stripped 
it  of  the  rest  of  its  functions,  except  that  of 
electing  and  instructing  the  representatives 
sent  to  Parliament,  perhaps  after  discussion 
of  the  grounds  of  its  summons  as  stated  in 
the  king^s  writ,  and  (till  1334)  that  of  assess- 
ing and  collecting  from  the  townships  the  tax 
granted  in  Parliament.    It  was  pcurticularly 
during  the  Tudor  period  that  this  non-elective 
body  of  landowners  completed  the  process  by 
which  they  had  stripped  the  old  diire-court 
of  its  powers — judicial,  police,  military,  and 
fiscal.     The  statutes  of  the  early  fineenth 
century,  which  attempted  to  further  rogulate 
the  relation   between   Parliament    and  the 
shires  in  the  interests  of  the  gentry,  were 
aimed  to  check  the  misdoing  of  the  dierifb 
(1406),  and  to  insure  the  election  of  knights 
or  squires  and  the  exclusion  of  maintainors ; 
and  in  1430  it  was  declared  that  the  right  of 
voting  belonged  only  to  freeholders  of  408. 


and  upwards.  Thus  it  had  now  oome  about 
that  die  villeins,  who  had  onoe,  as  the  free 
ceorls,  made  up  the  folk-moot  itself,  and 
embodied  in  their  decisions  of  "  folk-right " 
the  principle  that  the  judges  were  no  other 
than  the  suitors;  the  villeins,  who  even  in 
their  later  period  of  subjection  to  the  lord 
had  still  represented  their  township  before 
the  royal  justices,  were  now,  at  tiie  veiy 
epoch  when  they  had  attained  to  a  political 
oonsciousneBS  and  practical  emancipation, 
irrevocably  excluded  from  a  share  in  the 
political  life  of  their  shire — an  exclusion  still 
the  lot  of  their  descendant,  the  agricultural 
labourer.  One  side  of  the  old  principle  of 
local  government — ^viz.,  co-operation  with  the 
crown  by  unpaid  local  work — ^is  still  pre- 
served ;  but  the  other  side  of  it  has  long  been 
lost  to  view — yiz.y  the  principle  that  this  work 
is  shared  by  all  the  full  freemen  of  the  shire ; 
and  now  the  quarter  and  petty  sessions,  aided 
by  a  few  permanent  officials,  and  relieved 
by  the  cenhal  power's  larger  assumption  to 
itself  of  local  duties  (as  in  the  regulation  of 
prisons),  have  supplanted  the  freeholders' 
county  court,  as  this  supplanted  the  shire- 
moot  of  representatives  mm.  the  townships, 
and  this  in  its  turn  the  primitive  folk-moot. 
The  county  court  for  general  purposes  now 
only  exists  for  the  election  of  coroners,  and 
(in  theory)  for  the  proclamation  of  outlawry 
and  publication  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  But 
the  shire  retains  its  own  officers,  lord-lieutenant 
and  sheriffs,  justices,  coroners,  and  chief  oon^ 
stable;  through  the  justices  it  manages  its 
own  police,  highroads,  and  bridges,  and  inw 
poees  rates.  Aju^  a  t^dency  now  appears  to 
be  growing  up  which — ^by  the  establishment  of 
more  representative  county  boards,  and  by 
the  extension  of  the  county  franchise — ^wiu 
no  doubt  go  further  than  can  yet  be  fully 
realised  to  revive  the  long-doimant  activi^ 
of  the  shire  and  its  local  life.  The  county 
courts,  under  paid  judges,  set  up  in  1846  for 
better  despatch  of  the  lesser  judicial  business, 
vary  in  number  according  to  the  needs  of 
each  county.  Their  institution  has  been  a 
great  success,  and  they  have  been  justly 
described  as  a  national  boon.  But  in  size 
and  functions  they  are  more  like  hundred 
courts  revived  and  centralised ;  and  from  the 
historical  point  of  view  their  name  of  county 
court  is  a  misnomer. 

Bede.  foeUmutiooIHutory ;  EUis,  IntrodticKM 
%•  DonMsday ;  PalgraYO,  Sn^ltsh  QomnuwmaXtk; 
Freeman,  fingluH  Town*  and  iXstricts;  Gneist, 
K^nDoIiunyarMU,  Dom  Sel/-6ov«mm«fkt ;  OtiMt, 
Papers  in  jtrohoologiool  Joitmal ;  Green,  Mokiiiff 
of  England;  ComminBioners'  IntfodiicKon  to 
Cmuiu  Bofort  of  1851.  [-^^  l.  8.] 

Conrtenay,  Edwabd.    [Devon.] 

Conrtena^,  William  {h,  eirca  1327,  '. 
1396^,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  son 
of  Hugh  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon.  After 
holding  many  valuable  preferments  he  became 
Bishop  of  Londonin  1376.  He  strongly  opposed 
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John  of  Gaunt,  and  Widif ,  and  it  was  before 
Courtenay  that  the  latter  waa  tried  in  1376. 
In  1381  he  waa  appointed  Archbiahop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Chancellor,  but  the  latter  office 
he  held  only  for  a  few  montha.  He  again 
attacked  Wiclif,  obtained  a  condemnation  of 
hia  viewa  by  Convocation,  and  obliged  the 
Univeraity  of  Oxford  to  withdraw  their  aup- 
port  from  him.  Courtenay,  thouffh  oppoaing 
WidiTa  viewa,  waa  atrongly  anti- Papal,  and 
readily  aaaented  to  the  paaaing  of  the  Statute 
of  Prsemunire.  He  alao  reaiated  the  attempt 
of  Parliament  to  tax  the  clergy  without  their 
conaent,  and  the  king  waa  compelled  to  allow 
the  money  to  be  voted  by  Convocation.  The 
election  of  Courtenay  marka  an  epoch  in  the 
hiatory  of  the  Church ;  he  waa  the  first  of  the 
aristocratic  primatea,  and  after  hia  time  the 
see  of  Canterbury  and  many  other  biahoprica 
were  conferred  upon  members  of  noble  honaea, 
instead  of  being  given  aa  a  reward  to  minis- 
ters or  judges,  or  aa  a  recognition  of  learning 
to  some  great  scholar. 

Walsliif ham,  Hut.  Anglic.;  Wsllon,  BAckard  IL; 
Stabba,  Oontt.  Hut.,  chap.  xvi. 

Covrt-baron.    [Manor.] 

Court-leet.    [Makob.] 

Ctonrts  of  Law.    [See  Thb  Indbx.] 

CoutaaceBy  Walter  db,  was  one  of 
Henry  II.*s  ministers,  and  became  succee- 
aively  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Archbishop 
of  Bouen.  He  accompanied  Richard  I.  on 
his  crusade,  and  in  1191  was  sent  to  Eng- 
kmd  by  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing Longchamp.  The  archoiahop  held 
the  juaticiar^p  from  1191  to  1194,  and 
waa  active  in  raising  the  king'a  ransom.  In 
1196,  however,  he  quarrelled  with  Richard, 
and  the  king  refusing  to  nve  way,  he  laid 
Normandy  under  an  interdict,  until  a  oom- 
promiae  waa  effected.  He  supported  the 
claims  of  John,  and  died  during  that  king's 
reign. 

CoTOnailty  The.  It  was  the  old  Scottish 
custom  for  those  who  were  united  in  any 
great  cause  to  bind  themselves  together  by  a 
bond  to  stand  by  one  another  to  the  death  in 
its  support.  Such  a  bond  was  the  Covenant 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of 
the  Reiormation  in  Scotland.  It  was  origin- 
ally a  private  bond,  by  which  the  barons  who 
upheld  the  first  preachers  of  reform  bound 
themaelvea  together  for  mutual  support  and 
the  destruction  of  Popery  in  1557.  In  1581, 
when  there  was  a  general  dread  of  the  revival 
of  Popery,  a  similar  bond,  entering  more  into 
detail  oonceming  the  superstitions  and  reli- 
gious errora  that  were  to  be  combated,  waa 
drawn  up  by  the  Proteatant  miniatera.  The 
king,  James  I.,  waa  the  first  to  sign  it,  and  his 
example  waa  followed  by  the  courtiers  and 
then  by  the  people.  Thia  ia  generally 
known  aa  the  FirH  Covemmi,    In  1638,  when 
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Charles  I.  tried  to  force  the  "Rnglifh  liturgy 
on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  popular  indig- 
nation foimd  a  vent  in  a  revival  of  thia  cove- 
nant, with  a  clauae  added  to  it  directed  against 
the  bishops.  The  enthusiasm  about  it  was 
universaL  It  was  signed  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  by  high  and  low  alike, 
and  from  this  time  the  "  Covenant "  became 
the  watch- word  and  war-cry  of  the  Presby- 
terian party.  In  1643,  when  the  English 
Parliament  sought  Scotch  aid,  the  Scotch  de- 
manded that  the  mutual  engagements  of  the 
two  nations  should  be  confinned  by  a  pact  to 
which  both  nations  should  be  awom.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Solenm  Lwgm  and  Covenant 
waa  drawn  up  by  Henderson,  amended  by 
Vane,  adopted  by  the  Weatminster  Assembly 
(q.v.),  passed  bv  the  Parliament,  and  orderea 
to  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  the  nation. 
But  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, in  1643,  though  they  approved 
the  Covenant,  disappointed  the  Soots,  who 
hoped  to  see  it  imposed  on  the  whole 
English  nation.  When  Charles  II.,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Estatea,  came  to  Scotland  to 
claim  the  kingdom  in  1660,  he  was  compelled 
to  aign  the  Covenant  before  he  waa  allowed  to 
land,  and  the  aignature  waa  repeated  at  his 
coronation.  Notwithstanding  this,  after  the 
Restoration,  by  the  king's  order,  the  Covenant 
waa  burned  oy  the  common  hangman  in 
London,  and  an  Act  abjuring  and  condemning 
it  aa  an  unlawful  oath  waa  pasaed  by  the  Privy 
Council  of  Scotland  in  1662.  The  extreme 
Presbyterian  party  were  greatly  disappointed 
that  the  Act  of  1690,  approving  the  Confession, 
did  not  enjoin  the  renewing  of  the  Covenant. 
The  Covenant  was  not  merely  a  declaration 
of  belief,  but  a  solemn  engagement  binding 
its  adherents  to  force  their  belief  upon  others. 
The  name  of  Covenanters  was  first  taken 
by  the  popular  party  after  the  renewal  of  the 
Covenant  m  1638,  and  borne  by  them  through- 
out the  Civil  War.  But  it  is  more  generally 
associated  with  the  insurgents  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  who  took  arms  in  defence  of  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government.  As 
the  Covenant  had  by  that  time  been  de- 
nounced as  a  seditious  oath,  those  who  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  it  were  naturally  looked 
upon  as  rebels  against  the  government.  .  They 
were,  however,  treated  with  unwarrantable 
severity.  When,  in  1662,  the  Act  was  passed 
for  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy,  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  bishops  were  ejected  from 
their  parishes.  Round  these  **outed  minis- 
ters," as  they  were  called,  the  Covenanters 
rallied,  and  gathered  in  crowda  on  the  hill- 
sides or  any  lonely  place,  to  attend  their 
ministrations.  These  meetings,  called  *'  oon> 
venticles,'*  were  denounced  as  seditious,  and  to 
frequent  them  or  to  hold  any  **  intercommun- 
ing  "  with  any  persons  who  frequented  them, 
was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  These 
severe  measures  provoked  the  Covenanters  to 
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take  up  arms  in  defence  of  thwr  religioos 
opinions,  and  led  to  a  rebellion  so  widespread, 
that  it  almost  amounted  to  a  civil  war.  The 
first  serious  action  between  the  long's  troops 
and  the  Covenanters  was  in  the  hiS-country 
on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Ajrr  and 
Lanark.  Here,  at  Drumclog,  a  farm  near  Lou- 
don Hill,  a  party  of  armed  Covenanters  who 
were  gathered  at  a  conventicle  were  attacked 
bv  a  body  of  dragoons  under  John  Graham, 
of  Claverhouse,  and  gained  a  victory  over 
their  assailants  (1679).  After  this  success,  the 
numbers  of  the  insurgents  increased  so  rapidly 
that  the  government  became  alarmed,  and  an 
army,  15,000  strong,  was  sent  against  them 
under  the  command  of  the  Diuce  of  Mon- 
mouth. He  defeated  them  on  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde,  at  Both  well  Bridge,  whero  1,200 
were  made  prisoners,  June  22,  1679.  In 
consequence  of  a  treasonable  protest  called 
the  Sanquhar  Deelarationf  put  forth  by 
the  Covenanters,  all  persons  who  wished  to 
free  themselves  of  suspicion  of  complicitv  with 
them  were  required  to  take  what  was  called  the 
Abjuration  Oath  ;  and  the  soldiers  who  were 
sent  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of  rebels, 
were  empowered  to  kill  any  one  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath.  The  sufferings  of  the 
Covenantors  were  extreme.  Numbers  of  them 
were  put  to  death  with,  great  crueltv,  but 
suffering  only  strengthened  their  ninatic 
spirit,  and  it  was  not  until  aftor  the  accession 
of  William,  when  the-'*  outod  ministers "  were 
restored  to  their  pulpitS)  and  adherence  to  the 
Covenant  ceased  to  be  a  crime,  that  the 
Covenanters  abandoned  their  attitude  of 
defiance.  But  some  extreme  Covenanters  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  a  king  whose  acceptance 
of  episcopacy  in  England  was,  they  thought, 
treason  against  the  divine  right  of  presbytors. 
They  formed  the  earliest  disseihting  Pi^by- 
terian  sects  in  Scotland.    [Cakbhonxans.] 

Woodrow,  ilnoltfcta  and  Htgiory  of  th«  Suffer- 
ingn :  Qmh,  EecUnaittiedl  Hi$tory  of  Scotland ; 
Burton,  Eiat  of  Scotland.  r^^  ^ -i 

CoTentrr  seems  to  have  owed  its  im- 
portance to  tne  mag^ficent  Benedictine  abbey 
founded  by  Leofric  and  his  wife,  Gk>diva,  in 
1044.  The  town  became  a  prosperous  trading 
centre.  According  to  Leiand,  its  walls  were 
built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  In  1461 
it  was  created  a  separate  county.  The 
beautiful  abbey  church  was  almost  destroyed 
bv  Henry  VIII. ;  but  several  fine  specimens 
of  medisBval  ecclesiastical  architecture  remain. 
The  **  Laymen's  Parliament  of  Henir  IV." 
met  at  Coventry  in  1404.  In  the  fifteentdi, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  Coventry 
was  an  important  centre  of  the  cloth  and 
woollen  trade.  Its  citizens  were  strongly 
Parliamentarian  in  the  Great  Bebellion ;  and 
to  punish  them  their  walls  were  levelled  aftor 
the  Restoration.  The  town  has  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  I. 


Coventry,  Waltbb  of,  was  a  writer  ot 
whom  little  is  known.  He  probably  wrote  be- 
tween the  year  1293  and  the  end  of  Edward  L'e 
reign,  and  may  have  been  a  monk,  probably 
of  some  house  in  the  diocese  of  York.  He  is 
the  author  or  compiler  of  a  MemoriaU,  or 
analysis  of  history  extending  from  the  arrival 
of  Brutus  to  the  year  1225.  The  earlier 
portions  are  merely  transcripts  from  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Boger 
of  Hoveden,  &c.,  but  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  thirteenth  century  Waltor  is  a  valuable 
authority. 

The  MmMriaJL*  of  Walfeor  of  Coventry  wu  first 
disoovered  by  Iceland  in  the  sizteenth  oemtaiy. 
It  has  been  edited,  with  meet  valnAble  Intro- 
dactions,  by  Dr.  Stubbs  (Rolls  Series,  1872j. 

Coventry,  Thomas,  Ist  Lobd  (b.  1578, 
d.  1640),  son  of  Sir  T.  Coventry,  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  in  1616  was  chosen  Recorder 
of  London,  and  in  1617  was  made  Solicitor- 
General,  being  advanced  four  years  later  to 
the  Attomey-Greneralship.  In  1625,  chiefly 
through  Buckingham's  interest,  he  was  made 
Lord  Keeper,  and  in  1628  was  created  Lord 
Coventry.  He  has  been  accused  of  advising 
some  of  Charles's  most  arbitrary  acts,  as  the 
refusal  of  the  summons  to  Lord  Bristol,  and 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  but 
Mr.  Foss  maintains  that  he  was  little  more 
than  "  the  messenger  of  the  king  and  the 
organ  of  the  House."  In  1635  and  1636  he 
enjoined  the  judges  in  their  charge  to  the 
grand  juries  to  urge  the  people  to  pay  the 
ship-money  vnth  cheerfulness,  but  he  took  no 
part  in  the  trial  of  Hampden  for  refusing  to 
pay  his  share.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to 
advise  the  king  to  summon  Parliament,  but 
he  died  before  the  summoning  of  the  Short 
Parliament. 

Clarendon,  Hist,  ofth*  BtMlion. 

Coventry,  Sia  William  {b.  1626,  d.  1686), 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry. 
In  1662  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  1665  was  knighted  and  made  a 
Privy  Coimcillor,  and  1667  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury.  Having  quarrelled  with  the 
Buke  of  Buckingham  he  challenged  him  to 
fight  a  duel,  for  which  he  was  bamshed  from 
the  court,  and  retired  into  private  life.  "  He 
was,"  says  Burnet,  "  the  hest  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  man  of  g^reat 
notions  and  eminent  virtues."  He  was  the 
author  of  several  political  tracts,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  is  The  Character  of  a 
Trimmer f  published  in  1689. 

Coventry,  Sin  John,  was  the  grandson  of 
Lord  CovenUy  and  nephew  of  Sir  William 
Coventry.  He  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
in  1670,  when,  having  somewhat  freely  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  about  the  royal  mistresses, 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  court,  waa 
set  upon  by  a  band  of  ruffians  sent  by 
Monmouth,  half-murdered,  and  his  nose  slit 
with  a  penknife.    This  outrage  led  to  the 
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puaing  of  an  Act  a^patiut  unlawful  mMmpng 
and  wounding,  which  was  known  aa  the 
Coventry  Act  (1670). 

Coverdale.  Hilbs  (h.  1487,  d,  1568),  was 
one  of  the  earliest  English  Hefonners.  In 
1532  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  Tyndale  in  his 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  three  years  later 
issued  a  version  of  his  own.  He  was  on 
dose  terms  of  friendship  with  Cromwell,  and 
in  1535  was  sent  hy  Uiac  minister  to  Paris  to 
bring  out  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment known  as  the  Lord  Cromwell's  Bible. 
On  Cromwell's  fall  Coverdale  went  to  Tubin- 
gen, and  travelled  in  Denmark  and  other 
Continental  countries.  On  £d ward  VI .  's  acces- 
sion he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king. 
In  1551  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Exeter,  but 
was  removed  from  his  see  aiui  imprisoned  by 
order  of  Queen  Mary.  He  was  subsequently 
released,  and  retired  to  Holland  and  after- 
wards to  Geneva.  He  returned  to  England 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  assisted 
at  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
though  he  did  not  obtain  his  see  again,  owing 
to  his  Calvinistic  views. 

Two  vols,  of  selections  from  Coverdale*s 
munerons  worka  were  published  by  the  Psrker 
8oc.,  1844-46. 

Cowelly  John  {b.  1554,  d,  1611),  was  a 
Cambridge  civilian  who  became  liluter  of 
Trinity  Hall  and  Header  in  Civil  Law.  In 
1607  he  published  a  work  called  Tht  Inter- 
preter^  which  was  an  explanation  of  legal 
terms  and  theories.  The  book  gave  g^reat 
offence  to  the  common-lawyers.  At  the  insti- 
gation probably  of  Coke,  a  great  enemy  of 
CoweU,  an  inquiry  into  the  diaracter  ox  the 
book  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1610,  and  the  king  was  advised  to  suppress  it, 
because  of  the  unconstitutional  doctrines  it 
contained  on  the  subject  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

CrOWper,  William,  1st  Earl  {h.  1664, 
d.  1743),  was  bom  at  Hertford.  After 
studying  at  the  Temple,  he  was,  in  1688, 
callea  to  the  bar,  and  from  this  time  rose 
rapidly  in  his  profession.  On  the  landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  raised  a  troop 
of  horse  in  his  support.  His  abilities  as  a 
Chancery  barrister  soon  attracted  Somen's 
notice,  and  in  1695  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Hertford.  In  1696  he  supported  the 
bill  for  the  attainder  of  Sir  John  Fenwick. 
In  1702  William  Cowper  lost  his  seat  for 
Hertford,  owing  to  the  unpopularity  caused 
in  the  borough  by  the  trial  of  his  brother 
Spencer  for  murder.  In  1705,  on  the  dis- 
missal of  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  he  became  Lord 
Keeper  and  Commiasioner  of  the  Scotch 
Union.  In  1707  he  was  raised  to  the  Upper 
Honse,  and  became  the  first  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Qreat  Britain ;  but  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  him  in  this  capacity  on  SachevereU  was 
influenced  by  party  spirit,  and  unworthy  of 
his  reputation.    In  opposition  to  the  rest  of 


the  ministry,  he  was  in  favour  of  nMtlring 
peace  with  France  during  the  last  years  of 
the  Succession  War ;  and  he  vigorously  op- 
posed Marlborough's  request  to  be  made 
Captain-General  for  life.  [Maklbohouoh.] 
On  the  fall  of  the  Whigs,  Cowper  resigned, 
in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  Harley,  who 
wished  for  a  composite  ministry.  On  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  he  received  the  Great 
Setd,  and  was  favoured  with  the  king's 
entire  confidence.  His  sentences  on  the  rebels 
of  1715  have  been  censured  as  too  severe.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  the  Septennial 
Act  (q.v.).  In  1718  he  resigned  office,  probably 
because  George  accused  him  of  espousing  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  side  in  his  quarrel  with  the 
court.  He  promptiy  became  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  and  withstood  almost  alone 
the  Peerage  Bill,  and  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  Atterbury.  In  his  later 
years  he  was  accused,  probablv  without 
reason,  of  tampering  with  the  Jacobites.  . 

Campbell,  Ltvn  o/th«  Lord  ChaneAUnj  Mae- 
aulay.  Hist.  o/Bng.t  Stanhope,  Hut.  of  Eng, 

Coxa,  Richard  (b.  1499,  d.  1581],  Bishop 
of  Ely,  made  Dean  of  Christ  Church  and  of 
Westminster  by  Henry  VIII.,  was  one  of 
the  tutors  of  Edward  VI.,  the  others 
being  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Sir  Anthony  Cooke. 
During  the  reign  of  Mary  he  was  compelled 
with  the  Protestants  to  take  refuge  at  Frank- 
fort ;  but  returned  to  England  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Ely.  It  was  a  remonstrance  from 
Bishop  Coze  against  the  injustice  done  him 
by  the  bestowal  of  his  land  on  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  that  drew  forth  the  celebrated  letter 
from  Queen  Elizabeth :  **  Proud  prelate,  you 
know  what  you  were  before  I  made  you  what 
you  are.  If  you  do  not  immediately  comply 
with  my  request,  by  God  I  will  unh>ock  you." 
Coxe  is  described  as  '*  an  honest  but  narrow- 
spirited  and  peevish  man." 

Btrjpe,  AnnaU;  Burnet,  Hiti.  of  (h«  Reformation. 

Coxe,  William  (*.  1747,  d.  1828),  Arch- 
deacon, was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
Fellow.  He  entered  the  Church,  became  in- 
cumbent of  Kingston,  Canon  of  Salisbury', 
and  Archdeacon  of  Wiltshire,  1805.  Coxe 
travelled  a  good  deal  on  the  Continent,  and 
was  a  careful  student  of  English  and  foreign 
history,  especially  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  numerous  works,  though 
'^Titten  in  a  rather  uninteresting  style,  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  information,  and  are  of 
considerable  value,  llie  most  important  are 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole^  Memoin  of 
Marlborough,  Memoirs  of  the  Administration  of 
Mr.  Felham,  and  the  History  of  the  House  of 
Austria, 

Coyne  and  Zdvery  was  an  ancient 
right  or  custom  in  Ireland  which  enabled 
the  lord  or  diief  to  quarter  his  soldiery  on 
his   tenants.     The    Irish  name  for  it  was 
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"bonaght."  Its  adoption  by  the  Norman 
aettlers  was  so  general  that  even  the  loyal 
Batlers  enforced  it.  Both  branches  of  the 
house  of  Fitzgerald  adopted  it  in  Edward 
III/s  time.  This  custom  was  the  subject  of 
constant  complaints  by  the  Irish  Parliament. 
It  was  forbidden  by  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny, 
1367,  and  made  treason  in  1409,  and  finally 
abolished  in  1603.  Spenser  complains  of  its 
abolition  as  a  wrong  done  to  the  Irish  land- 
lord. 

BpesMt,  Vino  ofihs  8taU  ofJrdamd. 

Cragn,  Gborob  {d.  1 721 ),  was  Postmaster- 
General  during  the  earlier  years  of  Qeorge  I.'s 
reign.  He  was  accused  with  his  son  of  nauds 
in  connection  with  the  South  Sea  Company, 
and  while  the  accusation  was  still  pending  he 
took  poison  and  killed  himself. 

GraggS,  Jambs  (d.  1721),  son  of  George 
Graggs,  was  a  Whig  politician.  During  the 
reign  of  Anne  he  was  employed  in  minor 
diplomatic  business.  He  was  consulted  by 
Marlborough  on  the  question  of  the  dake*s 
obtaining  the  appointment  of  Captain-General 
for  life.  In  1714,  as  the  queen  lay  dying,  he 
was  despatched  to  Hanover,  with  instruc- 
tions to  bid  Lord  Stafford  to  request 
the  States  General  of  Holland  to  guarantee 
the  Protestant  succession.  In  1717  he  be- 
came Secretary  at  War,  and,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Addison,  Secretary  of  State  (1718). 
He  was  accused  of  fraud  in  connection 
with  the  South  Sea  Company,  but  died 
of  small-pox  on  the  day  that  the  report  was 
presented  to  the  Commons.  "Whatever," 
says  Lord  Mahon,  **  may  have  been  his  con- 
duct in  the  South  Sea  affairs  (for  his  death 
arrested  the  inquiry),  he  undoubtedly  com- 
bined great  talents  for  business  with  a  love  of 
luxury  and  literature ;  and  his  name,  were  it 
even  to  drop  from  the  page  of  history,  would 
live  enshrined  for  ever  in  the  verse  of  Pope.** 

Bojrer.  Politieal  HUt.;   Stanhope,   Mdgn  of 
QuMn  Anne. 

Craig,  General  Sib.  Jambs  (b.  1748,  d. 
Jan.  1812),  after  greatly  distinguijahing  him- 
self in  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
especially  at  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Bunker  Hill  (q.v.),  was,  in  1793,  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Jersey.  In  1795  he 
went  out  to  the  Cape,  and  held  the  post  of 

Svemor  for  two  years,  when  he  was  sent  to 
dia,  where  his  military  experience  was 
much  needed.  In  1808  Sir  James  Craig  be- 
came Govemor-in-chief  of  British  North 
America,  and  in  that  capacity  rendered  him- 
self extremely  unpopular.  His  measures 
were  arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  to  his 
treatment  of  the  Assembly,  and  his  refusal  to 
g^rant   any  concessions    or    to  consider  the 

rstion  of  any  redress  of  grievances,  that  the 
ontent  which  was  so  prevalent  in  Canada 
at  this  time  was  due.  His  unpopularity  in- 
duced the  Americans  in  1812  to  attempt  an 
invasion  of  Canada,  under  the  impression  that 


they  would  be  joined  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  people. 

Craig,  John  {d.  1600),  was  the  friend  and 
coadjutor  of  John  Knox,  on  whose  death  he 
became  for  a  time  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  Kirk  party,  for  whom  he  drew  up  the 
National  Covenant  in  1580.  In  1584,  how- 
ever, on  the  Scotch  Estates  taking  action  to 
restrain  the  power  of  the  clergy,  Craig  went 
over  to  the  opposite  side. 

Craig,  Thomas  (b.  1538,  d,  1608),  a  oele- 
brated  Scottish  judge,  and  an  author  of  no 
little  repute,  was  a  great  favourite  of  James 
VI.  He  was  the  writer  of  a  famous  treatise 
on  feudal  law,  Jtu  FeudaU^  and  a  tract  on 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  England. 

Craigmillar  Caatle,  three  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  brother  of  Japies  III.  It 
was  burnt  by  Hertford,  1544,  but  afterwards 
rebuilt  for  Queen  Mary,  who  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  there.  It  was  at  Craigmillar  that 
Bothwell,  Murray,  Morton,  and  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  formed  their  agreement  to  kill 
Damley  (1566). 

Crampton  Questkni,  Thb  (1856).  The 

Crimean  War  brought  England  into  some 
difficulties  with  foreign  powers  on  account  of 
the  attempt  to  enlist  a  foreign  legion.  Mr. 
Crampton,  the  English  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, carried  out  the  instructions  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  matter  so  thoroughly  that  the 
United  States  government  dismissed  him  from 
Washington,  and  a  coolness  arose  between  the 
two  countries,  which  was  with  difficulty  healed. 

Cranlirooky  Gathobnb  Harot,  Isr 
Viscount  (6.  1814),  son  of  John  Hardy, 
member  for  Bradford,  was  elected  member 
for  Leominster  in  1856,  and  defeated  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  Oxford  University  in  1865. 
He  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Home 
Affiiirs  in  1858,  Home  Secretary  in  1867, 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  1874,  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  1878. 

Cranmer,  Thomas  {b,  1484,  if.  1556),  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  son  of  a  Notting- 
hamshire gentleman,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
was,  in  1510,  elected  to  a  fellowship.  In 
1623  he  was  ordained,  and  continued  at  the 
university,  lecturing  and  teaching.  Forced 
to  leave  the  town  to  avoid  infection  in  the 
sweating  sickness  of  1528,  he  was  accident- 
ally thrown  into  the  company  of  Foxe  and 
Gardiner,  the  commissioners  engaged  on 
the  question  of  the  rojral  divorce,  and  in 
course  of  conversation  mentioned  hit  own 
conclusion,  that  the  marriage  was  not  merely 
voidable,  but  void,  being  contrary  to  the  law 
of  Gk>d,  and  that  its  dissolution  could  therefore 
be  pronounced  by  the  English  ecclesiastical 
courts  without  reference  to  Rome.  The  com- 
missioners were  greatly  struck,  and  reported 
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the  matter  to  Henry,  who  lost  no  time  in 
Hftnding  for  Granmer  and  ordering  him  to 
write  a  treatise  in  support  of  his  thesis.  Soon 
after  we  find  him  employed  as  legal  adviser 
to  two  important  embassies  to  the  Pope  and 
the  Elmperor  respectively,  which,  though  un- 
successful, were  not  fruitless.  The  Papal 
mission  discovered  a  sing^ular  consensus  among 
Italian  jurists  in  Henry's  favour,  while  in 
Germany  Cranmer*s  visits  to  the  theologians 
proved  more  favourable  to  his  own  than  to 
his  master's  suit,  and  before  his  return  he  was 
secretly  married  to  Margaret  Anne,  daughter 
of  Osiander,  a  prominent  Reformer,  a  marriage 
which,  being  uncanonical,  though  not  illegal, 
put  him  entirely  at  the  king's  mercy  when  he 
became  Primate.  Henry's  plans  had  mean- 
while been  maturing;  further  delay  would 
hare  mined  the  legitimacy  of  Anne  Boleyn's 
oflbpring,  and  on  &e  death  of  Warham  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  offered  to 
Cranmer.  No  sooner  was  the  ceremony  of 
installation  over  than  the  new  archbishop 
wrote  the  king  a  collusive  letter,  demanding, 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  that  the  scandal 
should  be  terminated;  and,  the  case  being 
fairly  brought  before  his  court,  save  ^'udg- 
ment  that  the  marriage  was  void  ab  mitio, 
Feb.  23,  1633.  He  had  now  performed  his 
task,  and  withdrew  into  a  literary  retire- 
ment, which,  broken  only  in  1536  and  1540 
to  pronounce  two  more  iniquitous  sentences 
cd  divorce,  lasted  till  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  a 
minister  as  little  inclined  to  endure  a  rival  as 
Gzanmer  to  become  one.  From  that  date  his 
ffreater  prominence  is  attested  by  two  plots 
formed  by  the  reactionary  party  for  his  de- 
stmction,  from  which  he  was  preserved  only 
hy  the  unswerving  confidence  of  the  king. 
Yet  at  no  time  can  he  be  called  a  politician : 
his  influence  was  wholly  penonal,  and  con- 
fined to  Henry,  on  whose  death  he  again  sank 
into  the  background.  But  in  this  retirement 
Crsnmer  was  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
new  order  of  things.  On  his  elevation  to 
the  primacy  he  had  but  two  points  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  continental  Protestants — ^repu- 
diation of  the  Papal  supremacy  and  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  But  the 
patristic  studies  with  wmch  he  maintained 
the  attack  on  the  Papacy  gradually  unveiled 
to  him  the  features  of  a  more  apostolic  and 
spiritual  Christianity,  whose  trutl^s  he  ac- 
cepted, one  by  one,  as  conviction  was  forced 
upon  his  mina,  till,  in  1650,  he  published  his 
book  against  Transubstantaation,  wherein  is 
maintamed  the  Anglican  doctrine  of  the  Real, 
as  against  the  Corporeal,  Presence.  Cran- 
mer's  recoostitution  of  the  Church  services 
remains  his  real  title  to  greatness.  His  was 
a  formative,  not  a  creative,  intellect,  and, 
while  his  revision  of  the  old  Uses  may  be 
ranked  for  beauty  and  dignity  with  the  Au- 
thorised Version  of  the  Bible,  his  attempt  to 
replace  the  Roman  Canon  Law  is  a  monument 
of  mistaken  energy.     Throughout  all  these 


reforms,  his  appeal  is  not  from  superstition  to 
reason,  but  from  the  Church  corrupt  to  the 
Church  pure ;  nothing  illustrates  his  catholic 
position  better  than  his  own  words  before  the 
commission  at  Oxford : — *'  If  it  can  be  proved 
by  any  doctor  above  1,000  years  after  Christ, 
that  Christ's  body  is  there  in  the  eucharist 
really  present,  I  wiU  give  all  over." 

Dunng  Edward's  reign  Cranmer  was  con- 
cerned in  two  political  acts  of  great  importance. 
At  the  coronation  the  archbishop,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  altered  the  position  of  the 
coronation  oath,  putting  it  after  the  expres- 
sion of  the  popular  assent.  This  innovation, 
by  destroying  the  conditional  character  of 
that  assent,  amounted  to  the  assertion  of 
absolute  hereditary  right.  The  second  act 
was  the  signing  of  Edward's  illegal  device  for 
the  succession,  which  was,  however,  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  on 
the  assurance  of  the  judges.  It  suflSoed  to 
secure  his  condemnation  for  high  treason  on 
Mary's  accession.  The  new  government  seems 
at  first  to  have  had  no  desire  to  shed  blood ;  but 
Cranmer,  the  pilot  of  the  Reformation,  could 
not  seise  the  numerous  opportunities  of  escape 
which  were  offered ;  he  remained,  either  over- 
rating his  own  strength  or  underrating  the  im- 
pending danger.  With  his  two  bosom  6iends, 
Latimer  and  Ridlev,  he  was  taken  to  Oxford 
(Mar.,  1554)  to  hold  an  academical  disputation. 
After  a  parody  of  controversy,  all  three  were 
summoned  b^ore  a  synod  of  presbyters  and 
condemned  as  heretics.  His  friends  suffered 
before  him:  the  archbishop's  case  was  de- 
layed by  the  necessity  of  application  to  the 
Papal  oourt,  and  by  the  desire  of  Cardinal 
Pole  to  ruin  the  cause  of  heresy  by  the  re- 
cantation of  the  heresiarch.  In  the  latter 
aim  he  succeeded.  Cranmer  was  at  first  in- 
duced to  accept  the  Papal  supremacy,  not  as 
a  doctrine,  but  as  a  fact,  and  his  defence  once 
broken  down,  and  honour  lost,  he  was  led  on 
to  sign  a  detailed  abjuration  of  all  his  anti- 
Papal  convictions.  Fortunately  for  the  Re- 
formation, the  queen  had  resolved  on  his 
destruction,  and  to  the  public  eye  Cranmer 
died  a  martyr  (Mar.  21,  1556).  How  far 
repentance  preceded  the  knowledge  of  his 
fate  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  At  the 
worst,  he  should  be  judged  by  his  life,  not  by 
one  failure  under  an  overwhelming  tempta- 
tion. He  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  in  private  life  his  sweet  temper 
exercised  a  peculiar  fascination ;  but  a  certain 
moral  weakness  taints  his  whole  career,  and 
leaves  his  character  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  estimate  in  histoiy. 

State  Pttpen  (Henry  YIIL,  Ed.  YI.,  M») ; 
Cnuuaer'a  MiaeManecuB  Writinga  and  Ltnen 
(Parker  Soo.,  1846) ;  Pole,  Evitlola;  Foxe,  Book 
of  Martyn ;  Strype,  Lt^«  of  Cranrntr ;  Bamet, 
Hisf ory  of  t\§  Btformataon ;  Hook,  LtvM  of  ikt 
ArMfiiihopo  nf  (Tonterbury ;  Blunt,  Ritt<rry  oftho 
Eng,  Ckwek,  [H.  R.  R,] 

Cr&yfbrd  is  a  village  in  Kent,  about 
thirteen  miles  from  London,  and  is  usually 
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identified  with  Creccanford,  where,  in  467  (?), 
the  Britons  were  entirely  routed  by  Hengist 
tOLd'JEa^. 

Creoy,  Tkb  Battlb  of  (Aug.  26,  1346), 
was  foaght  between  the  English,  under  King 
Edward  III.,  and  the  French,  commanded  by 
Philip  VI.  The  English  army  had  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  near  La  Hogue,  on  July 
12,  and  Edward  had  then  intended  to  cross 
the  Seine,  march  through  Pioardy  into  Artois, 
and  there  join  his  Flemish  auxiliaries,  who 
had   already  crossed   the   French   frontier. 
But  when  he  arrived  at  ^uen,  he  found  the 
bridges  oyer   the   Seine   broken,   and   the 
French  army  on  the  opposite  shore.     Edward 
marched  along  the  river  almost  to  the  suburbs 
of  Paris,  and  burnt  St  Germain  and  KeuiUy, 
and   at   length    (Aug.   17)  by  a  stratagem 
succeeded  in  crossmg  the  nver  near  Pontoise, 
advanced  towards  the  Somme,  and  crossed  at 
Blanchetaque,  near  Abbeville.     Not  far  from 
this  town,  at  Crecy,  he  halted,  and  allowed 
the  French  to  come  up  (Aug.  26).    The  army 
was  drawn  up  the  following  morning  in  three 
divisions,    llie  first,  under  the  command  of 
tiie  Black  Prince  (or  rather  of  the  Earls  of 
Warwick  and  Oxford),  consisted  of  800  men- 
at-arms,  1,000  Welshmen,  and  2,000  archers. 
The  second  division,  placed  behind  them,  and 
slightly  on  their    flank,  consisted  of  1,200 
archers  and  a  body  of  men-at-arms.    The 
third  division  was  held  in  reserve  under  the 
king,  on  some  slightly  rising  ground  in  the 
rear,  and  consisted  of  2,000  archers  and  700 
men-at-arms.     According  to  Froissart,   the 
whole  army  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
8,000  men;    but  this  estimate  is  probably 
much  too  low.    The  French  forces  are  com- 
puted at  from  60,000  to  120,000.    The  French 
army  marched  from  Abbeville  at  sunrise,  and 
arrived  at  Crecy  in  considerable  confusion. 
The  battle  was  begun  by  the  advance  of  a 
large  body  (stated  at    15,000)  of  Qenoese, 
armed  with  crossbows.    But  the  Genoese  fell 
into   disorder    before    the    shooting  of   tiie 
English  archers.    The  French  cavalry,  under 
the  Duke  of  Alenqon,  then  fell  upon  the 
English  first  and  second  divisions.    After  a 
desperate  conflict,  during  which  the  king  was 
more  than  once  requested  to  brini<  up  the 
reserves,  the  French  cavalry  retired  in  the 
greatest  disorder,  and  Philip  himself  fled  from 
the    field.      The    French    fought    on    in   a 
desultory  manner  till  night,  and  not  till  the 
following  morning  was  it  discovered  that  the 
French  army  was  completely  scattered  and 
routed.    Many  thousands  of  Frenchmen  were 
found  dispersed   about  the  field,   and  were 
slain.     Their  whole  loss  consisted  of  1,200 
knights  and  a  number  of  inferior  rank  esti- 
mated at  30,000,  the  most  distinguished  being 
John,  King  of  Bohemia. 

The  TToat  Interestixtflr  and  detailed  aoeonnt  of 
the  tattle  Is  in  Froisnurt,  c  126.     [S.  J.  L.] 


CreoneSy  The,  were  an  andent  Celtic 
tribe,  who  dwelt  on  the  west  coast  of  Boss. 

Cressmghanif  Hugh  {d.  1297),  was  ap- 
pointed  Treasurer  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I. 
in  1296,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  was  appointed  Guardian.  He  carried 
out  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  command  of 
the  English  king  that  Scotland  was  to  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  order,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence was  hated  by  the  Scotch.  He  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Stirling,  which  was  lost 
b^  the  English  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
his  precipitancy. 

Crevanty  Tkb  Batti.b  of  (July  31, 1423), 
was  won  by  the  English  and  Burgundian 
troops,  undier  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and 
others,  against  a  combined  force  of  French  and 
Scotch,  and  levies  from  Spain  and  Lombardy. 
The  English  were  completely  victorious,  and 
Buchan,  the  Constable  of  Fiance,  was  taken 
prisoner.  This  victory,  which  was  fought  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yonne,  near  Auzerre,  saved 
Burgundy  from  invssion,  and  greatly  crippled 
the  power  of  the  French. 

Criohtoily  SiK  William,  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  was  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle 
at  the  death  of  James  I.  (1437).  In  his  en- 
deavours to  get  possession  of  the  young  king's 
person,  he  was  brought  into  rivalry  with  Sir 
Alexander  Livingston,  from  whom  he  carried 
off  James  II.,  only,  however,  to  surrender 
him  again  on  consideration  of  receiving  cer- 
tain lands  as  a  reward.  In  conjunction  with 
Livingston,  he  planned  and  carried  out  the 
murder  of  William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  his 
brother.  He  was  for  some  time  at  war  with 
the  Douglas  family,  and  was  besieged  by  them 
in  Edinburgh  Castle. 

Crimean  War,  fought  between  Russia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  England,  France, 
Turkey,  and  Sardinia  on  the  other,  began 
in  1854,  and  lasted  till  1856.  It  is  (Med 
the  Crimean  War  because  the  main  opera- 
tion of  it  consisted  in  the  attack  made 
by  the  allied  forces  on  the  peninsula  of  the 
CMmea  in  the  south  of  Russia.  The  dispute 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  had  ostensibly 
arisen  about  the  guardianship  of  the  Holy 
Places,  especially  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in 
Jerusalem;  but  the  cause  of  it  lay  much 
deeper.  Turkey,  the  old  enemy  of' Russia, 
had  gradnallv  retired  from  the  countries  she 
had  originally  conquered,  and,  as  her  power 
decayed,  had  become  more  and  more  unfit  to 
rule  over  Christian  populations.  Russia,  who 
had  emancipated  herself  from  Tartar  tlmil- 
dom,  was  deeply  interested  in  protecting  the 
Slavonic  races  still  under  Turkifi^  rule,  who 
were  of  the  same  blood  and  origin  as  herself. 
She  also  had  a  natural  desire  to  extend  her 
power  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  to  open  a 
way  for  her  commerce  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  wrote  of  Turkey  as 
**  a  sick  man  dying/*  and  his  plan  for  dividiiis 
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his  poflsearioDB  indaded  the  formation  of 
the  Danubian  principalities,  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia, into  principalitiee  under  the  muerainty 
of  Russia,  and  the  occupation  of  Eg^pt  and 
Candia  by  England.  Constantinople  was  to 
be  held  neither  by  Russia,  France,  England, 
nor  Greece.  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the 
English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  was 
an  enemy  of  Russia.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  desirous  of  a  European  war  for 
the  consolidation  of  his  throne.  On  Jul^  2, 
1863,  the  Russian  troops  crossed  the  nver 
Pruth,  and  occupied  the  principalities.  On 
November  1,  war  was  declared,  and  on  the 
30th  of  the  same  month  the  Turkish  fleet  was 
destroyed  in  the  harbour  of  Sinope.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  the  Prime  Minister,  strained  every 
nerre  to  presenre  peace,  but  Lord  Palmerston, 
Foreign  Secretary,  declared  that  he  would 
resign,  unless  a  s^ng  course  agninst  Russia 
were  adopted.  The  country  gradually ''drifted 
into  war.*'  On  Feb.  27,  1864,  an  ultimatum 
was  sent  by  our  government,  which  declared 
that  unless  the  Russian  troops  retired  behind 
the  river  Pruth  before  the  end  of  April,  it 
would  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
No  reply  was  made,  and  the  war  took  its 
course.  Austria  and  Prussia  contracted  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  by  which 
they  gfuaranteed  each  other*s  possessions  in 
case  of  attack.  They  also  prepared  their 
foijces  in  readiness  for  war.  The  alliance 
between  Eiu^land  and  France  was  signed  on 
April  10.  The  plan  of  operations  was  very 
simple.  As  RuRsia  could  be  attacked  only  in 
her  extremities,  and  England  could  act  only 
upon  a  sea  base,  there  were  not  many  places 
into  which  the  two  combatants  could  come 
into  conflict.  A  fleet  sailed  into  the  Baltic, 
under  Admiral  Napier,  with  great  expectations 
of  success,  which  were  not  realised.  On  Sept. 
14  the  allied  furces  landed  in  the  Crimea. 
They  consisted  of  24,000  English,  22,000 
French,  and  8,000  Turks.  Their  object  was 
to  caplnre  Sebastopol,  a  powerful  fortress, 
which  the  Russians  had  recently  constructed 
at  great  expense.  On  Sept.  20  the  Russians 
were  defeated  by  the  allied  armies  at  the 
passage  of  the  Alma.  It  might  have  been 
possible  to  have  taken  Sebastopol  by  a  coup 
de  main,  but  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to 
besiege  it  from  the  south.  A  brilliant  flank  . 
march  was  executed,  and  the  harbour  of 
Balaclava  was  occupied  by  the  English  as  a 
base  of  operations.  On  October  25  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Balaclava,  signalised  by  the  famous 
charge  of  the  six  hundred  light  cavalry  upon 
the  Russian  guns,  i^m  which  few  returned 
alive,  and  the  far  more  effective  charge  of  the 
heavy  cavalry,  under  General  Scarlett.  On  Nov. 
5  the  English  troops  were  attacked  in  the  early 
morning  by  large  masses  of  Russians,  and  held 
their  ground  with  great  steadiness  until  the 
afternoon.  This  was  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  in 
which  we  lost  2,612  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  Russians,  it  is  said,  12,000.    The  winter 


tried  our  troops  severely,  encamped  as  they 
were  on  a  bleak  plateau.  Notwithstanding 
the  devotion  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  in 
nursing  the  sick,  the  supply  of  hospital  ac- 
conmuKUition  was  insufficient,  and  the  com- 
missariat broke  down.  This  caused  great 
indignation  in  England,  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  by  Lord 
Palmerston.  In  December  the  allied  fleet 
in  the  Baltic  was  broken  up,  and  returned 
home;  and  on  March  2  tbe  Emperor  of 
Russia  died.  This  caused  but  a  slight  hope 
of  peace ;  the  fleet  returned  to  the  Baltic  on 
April  4,  and  the  bombardment  of  Sebastopol 
b^B^an  five  dajs  later.  On  June  7  the  Frendi 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  Mamelon,  one  of  the 
Sebastopol  forts,  but  an  attack  made  by  the 
allied  forces  on  the  Redan  and  the  Malakhoff 
forts,  on  June  18,  was  unsuccessful;  andon  June 
28  Lord  Raglan,  the  English  commander-in- 
chief,  died.  On  August  16  the  French  distin- 
g^uished  themselves  greatly  in  the  battle  of 
the  Tchemajra.  After  a  month's  incessant 
bombardment,  a  final  attack  was  made  on  the 
works  on  Sept.  6,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  Russians  evacuated  Sebastopol,  and 
retreated  to  the  north  side  of  the  harbour. 
They  blew  up  their  forts  as  far  as  they  could, 
and  left  their  wounded  behind  them.  The 
news  reached  England  on  Sept.  10.  This 
practically  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the 
Crimea.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  negotia* 
tions  for  peace  were  ^^ui^  ^  the  friendly 
intervention  of  Austria.  The  fxench  govern- 
ment were  even  more  anxious  for  a  settlement 
than  the  English.  The  points  on  which 
Russia  found  it  most  difficult  to  make  conces- 
sions were  the  limitation  of  her  power  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  cession  of  a  part  of  Bess- 
arabia to  Roumania.  The  Peace  of  Paris  was 
signed  on  Sunday,  March  20,  1856.  The 
last  English  forces  left  the  Crimea  on  July  12. 
The  English  lost  24,000  soldiers  during  the 
war,  the  French  63,500,  and  the  Russians,  it 
is  said,  500,000.  The  war  added  £41,000,000 
to  the  National  Debt.  [0.  B.l 

The  hifltorT  of  the  war  has  been  narratea  in 
great  detail  by  Mr.  Kluglake,  in  his  Inv<uicn  o/ 
tK§  (Mm«a. 

Crrinan  (Crokan,  d.  1045),  lay  Abbot  of 
Dunkeld,  was  a  powerful  and  warlike  chieftain, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Malcolm  I.,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  Duncan,  King  of  Soot- 
land  1034 — 1040.  Crinan,  who  was  also 
known  as  Hundi  Jarl  (the  hound  earl),  was 
slain  in  battle  (1045)  whilst  fighting  against 
Macbeth.  His  son  Maldred  was  the  father  of 
the  famous  Gospatrick,  Earl  of  Northumbria. 

Crofts  (or  Croft),  Sir  James  {d,  1590^, 
was  in  1553  made  Deputy  of  Ireland,  his 
tenure  of  office  being  marked  by  the  distress 
suffered  by  the  country  owing  to  the  debase- 
ment of  coinage.  In  1554  he  took  arms 
against  Queen  Mary  in  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's 
rebellion,  and  for  this  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Under  Elisabeth,  Crofts  became  commander 
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on  the  Scottish  border,  and  in  1660  crossed 
the  border  with  the  EngliBh  expedition  under 
Lord  Grey,  and  visited  the  regent,  Mary  of 
Guise,  at  Edinburgh,  with  the  object  of 
arreuiging  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace.  His 
mismanagement  at  the  assault  on  Leith  in 
1560  caused  the  repulse  of  the  English,  and 
in  consequence  Crofts  was  deprived  of  his 
command  and  sent  to  London.  He  sub- 
sequently played  a  prominent  part  in  parlia- 
mentary fife,  was  made  Controller  of  the 
Queen's  Household,  and  became  a  paid  agent 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  to  whom  he  made 
important  revelations,  though  the  influence 
he  had  acquired  over  Elizabeth  prevented  his 

Skying   the  just  penalty  of  his  treachery, 
e  was  a  commissioner  at  the  trial  of  Mary 
Uueen  of  Scots  in  1686. 

Cromwell,  Bkidobt  (b.  1624,  d,  1681), 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
She  is  described  as  being  **  a  gloomy  enthu- 
siast, and  so  bigoted  a  republican  that  she 
even  grudged  her  father  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector." She  married  in  1647  Henry  Ireton 
(q.v.),  and  subsequently  Charles  Fleetwood 


(q.v.). 


Cromwell,  Elizabbth  {b.  1629,  d,  1668), 
was  the  second  and  favourite  daughter  of  the 
Protector.  She  is  said,  notwithstanding  her 
parentage,  to  have  been  firmly  attached  to 
the  Royal  cause,  and  it  is  certain  that  she 
frequently  interceded  on  behalf  of  Royalist 
prisoners.  She  was  married  in  1646  to  John 
Claypole,  a  Northamptonshire  gentleman,  who 
survived  her. 

Cromwell,  Hskht  {b.  1628,  d.  1673),  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He 
entered  the  Parliamentary  army  in  1642,  and 
before  he  was  twenty  obtained  a  troop  in 
Fairfax's  life-guards.  In  1649  he  attained 
the  rank  of  a  colonel,  and  accompanied  his 
fattier  to  Ireland.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
*'  Biu^bones  "  Parliament  of  1663,  and  in  1666, 
after  being  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  observe 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  country,  was 
shortly  afterwards  made  Lord  Deputy.  His 
government  of  Iieland  was  exceedingly 
popular,  and  the  moderation  and  justice  of 
his  measures  pleased  all  except  the  extreme 
men  on  either  side.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  he  was  deprived  of  much  of  his  power 
in  Ireland,  and  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant 
instead  of  Lord  Deputy,  and  on  the  triumph 
of  the  Parliamentary  party  over  the  Pro- 
tector he  was  superseded.  He  now  retired 
into  private  life,  and  at  the  Restoration  was 
allowed  to  remain  unmolested.  He  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  his  estate  in  Cambridge- 
shire. 

Cromwell,  Olxvbb  {b,  April  26,  1699, 
d.  Sept.  3,  1668),  was  a  native  of  Huntmgdon, 
the  son  of  Robert  Cromwell  and  Elizabeth 
Steward,  and  connected  by  blood  with  the 
family  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex. 


He   was    educated   at  Huntingdon    School, 
and  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
where    he    entered    as   a    fellow-commoner 
on  April  23,  1616.     On  his  father*s  death  in 
the  following  year  he  returned  home,  married 
Elizabeth  Bourchier  (Aug.,  1620),  and  settled 
down  to  farm  his  own  lands.    He  was  elected 
member  for  Huntingdon  in  1628,  and  com- 
plained against  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  for 
silencing  controversial  preaching.     In   the 
Short  Paiiiament  and  the  Long  Parliament  he 
represented    Cambridge,  and  soon   attained 
considerable    influence.     It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  within  the  first  ten  months  of 
the  Long  Parliament  Cromwell  was  specially 
appointed  to  eighteen  committees,  exclusive 
01  various  appointments  which  he  shared  with 
the  knights  and  burgesses  generally  of  the 
eastern  counties.     He    moved    the    second 
reading  of  the  Annual  Parliament  Bill  (Dec. 
30,  1640),  and  was  one  of  those  who  drew  up 
the  Root   and  Branch  Bill.     On   religious 
Questions  he  was  specially  active,  and  he  had 
decided  to  emigrate  if  the  Grand  Remonstrance 
had  not  passeoL    He  was  also  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  mying  hands  on  the  executive  power, 
and  moved  (Nov.   6,   1641)  to  entrust  the 
Earl  of  Essex  with  power  over  the  trained 
bands    till  Parliament  should  take  further 
order.    In  the  summer  of  1642  he  commenced 
arming  and  drilling  the  Cambridge  Trained 
Bands,  and  seized  the  plate  of  that  university 
to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  to  the  king. 
He  served  at  EdgehiU  at  the  head  of  the 
troop  of  horse  which  he  had  raised,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Fiennes  as  doing  good  service. 
In  January,  1643,  he  secured  the  town  of 
Cambridge,  and  arrested  the  Royalist  sheriff 
of  Hertfordshire.     In  March  he  suppressed  a 
rising  at  Lowestoft ;  in  April  he  raised  the 
siege  of  Crowland;  on  May  13  defeated  the 
Royalists  of  Newark  at  Grantham;  in  July  he 
retook  Stamford,  captured  Burleigh  House, 
and   relieved  Gainsborough.      His   services 
were    recognised    by    his    appointment    as 
Gk>vemor  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  second  in 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion, which  his  activity  had  made  it  possible 
to  form  (Aug.,  1643).    Next  month  he  joined 
the  cavalry  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and   helped   to  gain   the  victory  of 
Winceby,  where  he  commanded  the  van  (Oct. 
11,  1643).    In  the  following  year  he  led  the 
left  wing  at  MarstonMoor,  which,  after  driving 
Prince  Rupert's  division  from  the  field  fell  on 
Newcastle's  foot  in  the  centre  and  decided 
the  victory.      He  was  also  present  at  the 
second  battje  of  Newbury  (Oct.   27,   1644), 
and  a  month  later  charged  his  commander, 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  with  slackness  in 
maldng  use  of  the  advantages  then  gained. 
Lest  the  war  should  be  protracted  by  the  self- 
interest  or  incapacity  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  supported  the  Self -denying  Ordinance, 
and  the  formation  of  a  regular  army  offioered 
by  professional  soldiers.    In  spite  ox  that  law. 
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hJB  flervioes  were  too  valuable  to  be  dispeoBed 
with.  In  February,  1645,  he  was  sent  on  an 
expedition  into  the  west  under  Waller.  When 
he  zetomed  to  resign  his  command  he  was 
ordered  into  Oxfordshire  to  intercept  a 
ooDYoy  going  to  Oxford,  which  he  performed 
at  Islip  rApril  24th).  On  May  10th  he  was 
contiBuea  in  his  command  for  forty  days 
longer,  and  Fairfax  was  authorised  to  appoint 
him  to  command  the  horse,  and  this  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed  and  extended  from  time 
to  time.  At  Naseby  he  commanded  the  right 
wing,  totally  routed  the  forces  opposed  to 
him,  and,  keeping  his  troopers  well  in  hand, 
led  them  against  the  king*s  centre  with  equal 
success.  With  Fairfax  he  then  went  into  the 
west,  was  present  at  the  storming  of  Bristol, 
and  at  the  batUe  of  Langport.  Winchester, 
Basing  House,  and  other  fortresses  were  taken 
by  him,  and  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Oxford. 
During  these  three  years  Cromwell  had  also 
become  the  head  oi  a  political  party.  From 
the  moment  he  took  up  arms  he  had 
sought  to  enlist  men  with  a  religious  spirit 
in  them,  thinking  them  the  only  men  able  to 
oppose  gentlemen  of  honour  and  courage, 
what  their  particular  form  of  creed  was  he 
cared  little.  "The  state,"  he  declared,  "in 
choosing  men  to  serve  it,  takes  no  notice  of 
their  opinions ;  if  they  be  willing  to  serve  it 
fBithfully,  that  suffices.**  His  enemies  termed 
him  "  the  great  Independent,*'  and  saw  in  him 
the  champion  of  the  opposition  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  rresbyterian  orthodoxy  on  England. 
This  question  of  toleration,  with  two  other 
questions  then  at  issue  between  the  army  and 
the  Parliament — the  right  of  the  soldiers  to  be 
fairly  paid  for  their  services,  and  their  claim 
to  have  a  voice  in  making  a  safe  and  proper 
settlement  with  the  king — ^brought  him  into 
opposition  with  the  Parliament.  Hatters 
came  to  a  crisis  when,  in  the  spring  of  1647, 
Parliament  voted  the  disbandment  of  the 
army.  Cromwell  did  his  best  to  prevent  a 
rupture,  attempted  to  mediate  and  reconcile, 
and  when  these  attempts  failed  and  he  found 
himself  in  danger  of  arrest,  cast  in  his  lot 
with  Fairfax  and  the  army  (June  3,  1647). 
After  the  exclusion  of  the  eleven  members  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the 
Commons  and  the  negotiations  with  the  king. 
There  he  endeavoured  to  fix  a  limit  to  the 
establishment  of  Presbyterianism  (Oct.  13), 
and  supported  the  continuance  of  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  king  in  spite  of  his 
rejection  of  the  nineteen  propositions.  He 
hoped  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Charles 
on  the  basis  of  the  new  propositions,  which 
were  a  compromise  between  the  demands  of  the 
army  and  the  Parliament  Even  after  the 
king's  flight  (Nov.  3)  he  still  continued  this 
policy,  until  the  rejection  of  the  four  Bills 
(Dec.  28,  1647),  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  Civil  War,  May,  1648,  taught  him  the 
impossibility  of  trusting  Charles.  Probably, 
in  March  or  April,  1648,  at  a  prayer  meeting 


of  the  officers  at  Windsor,  where  Cromwell 
was  present,  it  was  decided  to  call  the  king 
to  account  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored. 
Then  he  marched  against  the  Welsh  insur- 
gents (May^,  took  Pembroke  (July  11), 
hurried  noitn  to  meet  the  Scots,  and  totally 
defeated  them  at  Preston  and  Warrington 
(Aug.  17  —  19,  1648).  He  was  still  in  the 
north,  when  the  army  again  seized  the 
king,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Newport 
Treaty;  nor  had  he  any  part  in  Pride's 
Purge,  though  he  approved  of  both  these 
acts.  He  was  present  every  day  during 
the  king's  trial,  and  his  name  stands  thiid 
amongst  the  fifty-nine  attached  to  the 
warrant.  Naturally  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  Council  of  State,  but  as  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  army  destined  for 
Ireland  (March  15),  he  could  not  long 
take  part  in  their  sittings.  He  landed  at 
Dublin  August  15,  1649.  The  storming  of 
Drogheda  (Sept.  10)  was  followed  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  garrison,  which  Cromwell  justi- 
fied: first,  as  a  righteous  judgment  of  God; 
secondly,  as  tending  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blooa  for  the  future.  Trim,  Dundalk,  and 
other  towns  were  at  once  abandoned ;  Arklow 
and  Ennisoorthy  terrified  into  surrender: 
Wexford  held  out,  and  shared  the  fate  of 
Drogheda ;  and  the  campaign  closed  with  the 
unsuccessful  siege  of  Waterford.  In  seven 
months  Leinster  had  been  regained.  In  the 
following  spring,  Kilkenny  ^March  28,  1650) 
and  Clonmel  (May  9)  were  taxen.  At  the  end 
of  May  Cromwell  returned  to  England,  to 
command — as  Fairfax  refused  to  do  so — the 
army  ordered  to  invade  Scotland.  For  about 
a  month  the  forces  of  Cromwell  and  Lesley 
manceuvred  round  Edinburgh,  the  Scots 
refusing  to  give  battle,  the  English  declining 
to  attack  positions  too  strong  for  them.  At 
the  end  of  August  Cromwell  was  forced  to 
retreat  to  Dunbar,  where  Lesley  attacked  him, 
and  was  routed  with  the  loss  of  3,000  men 
killed,  and  10,000  prisoners  (Sept.  8,  1650). 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  fell  into  Cromwell's 
hands;  we  west  of  Scotland  followed,  and 
before  Christmas  all  the  countnr  south  of  the 
Forth  was  in  his  possession.  From  February 
to  June,  1651,  he  was  ill,  and  his  army  inactive. 
On  June  2oth  he  marched  against  Lesley,  who 
was  posted  at  Stirling,  and  failing  to  dis- 
lodge him,  crossed  into  Fifeshire,  subsequently 
capturing  Perth  (Aug.  2).  The  king's  army 
marched  straight  into  England,  and  estab- 
lished itself  at  Worcester,  where  Cromwell 
attacked  and  destroyed  it  (Sept.  3,  1652). 
The  great  influence  these  services  gave  him, 
Cromwell  used  to  secure  as  speedily  as 
possible  the  settlement  the  country  so 
much  needed.  In  less  than  a  fortnight 
after  his  victory  he  raised  tiie  question  of 
a  new  Parliament  (Sept.  16),  and  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  House  to  fix  a  limit  for  its 
own  power.  He  became  an  active  member  of 
the  commission  for  law  reform,  a  very  zealous 
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Buppwter  of  the  "  Bill  for  General  Pardon  and 
Oblivion,"  and  the  champion  of  freedom  of 
conscience  in  the  committee  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel.  His  great  object  was  to 
use  his  influence  and  his  position  to  secure  the 
speedy  meeting  of  the  new  reformed  Parlia- 
ment, which,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
Kump,  was  not  to  meet  till  Nov.,  1664.  The 
impatience  of  the  army  urged  lum  on,  and  a 
petition  from  the  Council  of  Officers  (Aug. 
13,  1652)  demanded  more  alacrity  in  the 
necessary  reforms.  The  bill  which  was  to 
settle  the  constitution  of  the  new  assembly 
seemed  to  Cromwell  and  the  officers  to  be 
meant  rather  to  perpetuate  and  recruit  the 
Rump  than  to  secure  these  reforms.  He 
therefore  endeavoured  to  stop  this  bill  by 
agreement,  or  to  persuade  the  Parliament  to 
delegate  their  powers;  and  when  he  found 
tiiem  still  hurrying  through  the  objectionable 
bill,  he  put  an  end  to  their  sitting  (April  20, 
1663).  The  result  of  this  action  was  the 
separation  of  the  civil  and  military  elements 
of  ^e  republican  party,  and  the  continued 
refusal  of  the  former  (with  some  con9iderable 
exceptions)  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the 
other  as  legitimate.  Cromwell  and  the 
Council  of  Officers  began  by  appointing  a 
Council  of  State  of  thirteen  persons  (April  29 
— July  4,  1653).  Then  a  representahve  as- 
sembly of  Puritan  notables  was  summoned  by 
the  Council  of  Officers,  to  effect  the  necessary 
reforms.  But  its  reforming  seal  seemed  to 
threaten  the  foundations  of  law  and  religion, 
so  the  more  conservative  members  resigned 
their  authority  into  the  hands  which  had  en- 
trusted it  to  them  (July  4— Dec.  12,  1663). 
The  Council  of  Officeis  renewed  their  delibera- 
tions under  Oliver  Cromwell's  presidency, 
and  decided  to  make  a  single  person  head  of 
the  government.  Cromwell  was  accordingly 
instaUed  Lord  Protector  (Dec.  16,  1663),  to 
govern  with  the  aid  of  a  permanent  Council 
and  a  Parliament,  to  be  summoned  every  three 
years.  For  nine  months  Protector  and 
Council  ^vemed,  raised  money,  and  legis- 
lated without  a  Parliament.  His  nz«t 
Parliament  met  on  September  3rd,  1664,  and 
immediately  called  in  question  the  "  Inistru- 
ment "  of  government,  and  claimed  to  revise 
the  constitution  and  limit  the  Protector's 
powers.  In  spite  of  the  exclusion  of  a 
hundred  members,  it  persisted  in  this  claim, 
and  Cromwell  dissolved  it  (Jan.  22,  1665). 
He  had  to  struggle  not;  only  against  discon- 
tented republicans,  but  against  fresh  out- 
breaks of  the  Royalists.  He  replied  by  a 
further  development  of  military  rule,  and^  by 

girtially  abandoning  his  policy  of  toleration, 
ngland  was  divided  (Aug.,  1656)  into  twelve 
mihtary  districts,  governed  by  major-generals, 
the  expenses  of  whose  administration  were 
supplied  by  an  income  tax  on  Royalists,  and 
the  public  services  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  suppressed  (Nov.,  1655).  Abroad,  how- 
ever,  the   prospect   was   more    favourable. 


Cromwell  had  signalised  the  first  months  of 
his  rule  by  tiie  conclusion  of  advantageous 
treaties  wiUi  Holland  (April  6,  1664),  Sweden 
(April  28),  Portugal  (July  10),  and  Denmark. 
Spain  and  France  contended  for  his  alliance. 
£us  influence  forced  Savoy  to  restore   the 
privileges  of  the  Vaudois  (Aug.  19, 1656) ;  the 
conquest  of  Jamaica  announced  his  rapture 
with  Spain,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  sealed 
his  friendship  with  France  (Oct  24,  1665). 
nieee  successes,  and  the  desire  to  obtain  some 
constitutional  sanction  lor  his  government, 
led  Cromwell  to  call  a  second  Parliament 
(Sept  17,  1666).    The  preliminary  exclusion 
of   about   a   hundred    refractoiy    memben 
secured  a  more  docile  assembly,  in  deference 
to  whose  vote  Cromwell  gave  up  his  insti- 
tution of  the  major-genOTals.     They  went 
on  to  revise  the  constitution,  to  establish  a 
new  House  of  Lords,  and  to  4xffer  Cromwell 
the  title  of  king.    His  refusal  of  the  title, 
mainly  dictated  b^  the  opposition  of  the  army, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  accepting  their  con« 
stitutioxial  amendments,  and  he  was  again, 
with    legally    defined    powers,  instaUed    as 
Protector  (June  26,  1657).    But  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  composition  was  materially 
altered   by   the  admission  of  the  excluded 
members  and  the  absence  of  the  new  lords^ 
rejected  the  authority  of  the  other  House,  and 
OromweU  indignantly  dissolved  it  (Jan.  20, 
1668).    This  confusion  at  home  was  perhaps 
compensated  by  brighter  prospects  abroad. 
If  his   plan  for  the  union  of  the  Protes- 
tant powers  failed,  the  alliance  with  France 
ripened  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  league 
against   Spain,  and  the  battle  of  Dnnlork 
(June   4,    1658)   made  his   arms  renowned 
through    £urop(8.      Cromwell's    vigour    was 
now  beginning  to  decay,  and  being  attacked 
by  a  fever,  he  died  Sept.  3,  1668.    Crom- 
well's person  and  character  are  thus  described 
by  a  gentleman  of  his   household: — *'Hia 
body  was  well    compact   and    strong;   hia 
stature  under  six  foot  (I  believe  about  two 
inches) ;  his  head  so  shaped  as  yon  mig^t  see 
it  a  store-house   and  shop  both  of  a  vast 
treasury  of  natural  parts.    His  temper  ex- 
ceeding fiery,  as  I  have  known,  but  the  flame 
of  it  kept  down  for  the  most  part,  or  soon 
allayed  with  those  moral  endowments  he  bad. 
He    was    naturally   compassionate   towards 
objects  in-  distress,  even   to  an   effeminate 
measure ;  though  Ood  had  made  him  a  heart 
wherein  was  left  little  room  for  any  fear,  but 
what  was  due  to  himself,  of  which  there  was 
a   large  proportion,  yet  did  he   exceed  in 
tenderness  towards  sufferers.    A  larger  soul, 
I  think,  hath  seldom  dwelt  in  a  house  of  dsT 
than  his  was."    '*He  was  a  strong  man,'* 
adds  another  observer ;  "  in  the  dark  perils  of 
war,  in  the  high  places  of  the  field,  hope 
shone  in  him  like  a  pillar  of  fire  when  it  had 
gone  out  in  all  the  others."  [Commokwbaltr.] 

Carlyle,    CromiMlVf    LetUn    and    Spwdim ; 
Noble,  floHM  of  CromwtUi  GarcUner,  HMtory  o/ 
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Chuxot,  Hidoin  d»  la  filvoiutton  d'AnMwrrt; 
Sftnfoid,  8tudU»  and  IllufCrattona  of  ihs  Qmat 
S^eUitm ;  Thurloe  Paptn;  ClBrendcm,  Htftorv  of 
ti^  &6«Wim;  Wbitdooka,  JCmoriato. 

£C.  H.  E.] 

CroniW»ll»  Balph,  Losd  {d,  1456),  was 
one  of  the  Council  of  Begency  auring  Henry 
VL'b  minority.  He  sided  with^Seaofort 
against  Gloucester ;  in  the  year  1443  he  was 
appointed  Treasuxer,  and  held  this  iximoEtant 
office  for  ten  years,  during  which  tune  he 
showed  considierahle  financial  ability.  In 
1449  an  attempt  waa  made  to  assassinate 
him,  which  he  attributed  to  Suffolk,  to  whom 
ho  was  bittedy  opposed.  He  supported  the 
Lancastrian  party,  but  died  shortly  after  the 
first  battle  d.^i,  Jibans. 


LW«]L  BiCHAKD  {b.  1626,  d.  1712), 
third  son  of  the  Protector,  was  ^educated  at 
Felstead  Scheol,«nteae^at  Lincoln*sInn  1647, 
and  married  Derothy  Mayor  1649.  During 
his  father's  life  he  lived  as  a  private  neatle- 
man  in  the  country.  In  July,  1667,  he  was 
elected,  after  his  father's  resignation,  Chao^ 
cellor  of  the  Univenity  of  Oxford,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Council  of  State.  His  father  on  his  death-bed 
nominated  him  as  his  successor,  and  he  waJB 
accepted  as  such  in  England  and  by  the 
European  powers.  In  his  new  position  he 
is  said  to  have  carried  himself  discreetly,  and 
better  than  was  expected.  A  Parliament  was 
assembled  on  Jan.  27»  1669,  which  recognised 
him  as  Protector,  but  the  republican  minority, 
headed  by  Yane  and  Haselng,  4mited  with  the 
officers  of  the  army,  heacted  by  lAmbert, 
Fleetwood,  and  Desborough,  to  foroe  him 
to  dissolve  Parliament  (April  22,  1659).  His 
supporters  urged  him  to  meet  force  by  fosoe, 
but  he  nsplied,  "I  wiU  not  have  a  drop 
of  blood  spilt  for  the  presiervation  of  jny 
greatness,  which  is  a  burden  to  me."  He 
signed  a  formal  abdication  (May,  1659),  in 
return  for  which  the  restored  Rump  under- 
took the  discharge  <d  his  debts.  After  the 
Restoration  he  fled  to  the  Continent,  where 
he  remained  for  twenty  yeaoB,  returning  in 
1680. 

CrroxnwaUf  TnoMiks,  Earl  of  Essex 
{d.  1 540).  The  early  life  of  Thomas  CromweH 
is  obscure,  and  the  various  istories  told  con- 
ceming  it  are  scarcely  consistent.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at 
Putney.  In  early  youth  he  served  as  a  com- 
mon soldier  in  the  wars  of  Italy.  He  began 
a  commercial  career  with  a  Venetian  trader ; 
next  he  was  a  clerk  at  Antwerp,  and  then 
a  wool  merchant  at  Middleburgh,  in  Zea- 
land. He  returned  to  England,  and  did 
business  as  a  scrivener,  being  half  lawyer,  half 
money-lender.  He  lent  money  to  the  poor 
nobles,  who  at  the  extravagant  court  of  Henry 
VIII .  were  often  reduced  to  sore  straits.  While 
engaged  in  these  punuito  he  showed  great 


aptitude  for  business,  and  became  widely 
Imown.  In  1624  he  was  employed  bv  Cardinal 
Wolsey  to  manage  the  details  of  business 
connected  with  the  suppression  of  the  smaller 
monasteries  and  the  foundation  of  Wolsev's 
Colleges  at  Ipswich  and  Oxford.  In  this 
occupation  Cromwell  showed  himself  tmscru- 
pnlous,  and  became  vexy  unpopular.  On 
Wols^-s  fall,  in  1629,  he  showed  his  ex- 
treme cleverness  by  using  his  fidelity  to  a 
fallen  master  as  a  means  of  promoting  his 
own  interests.  He  advised  Wolsey  to  buy  off 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  by  judicious  grants 
of  pensions  out  of  the  vevenuee  of  his  bishopric. 
In  carrying  out  these^  arrangements  he  com- 
mendea  himself  to  xnany  powerful  friends, 
and  poepared  the  way  for  passing  over  to  the 
service  of  the  king.  He  suggested  to  Henry 
VIII.  that  he  should  settle  the  divorce  ques- 
tion by  declaring  himself  supreme  head  of 
the  (jiurch  of  England,  and  prosecuting 
the  matter  in  his  own  ecclesiastical  courts. 
The  advice  struck  Henry.  He  made  Cromwell 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  Secretary  of  State.  Cromwell 
devoted  his  energies  to  raising  the  royal  power 
above  all  other  authoritv,  and  establishing  by 
its  means  a  new  orderof  things.  His  political 
text-book,  according  to  Cardinal  Pole,  was 
Machiavelli*s  Princijm,  He  looked  to  the 
strong  hand  of  absolutism  to  work  reforms. 
£y  his  advice  the  royal  supremacy  was 
declared,  appeals  to  Rome  were  forbidden, 
and  the  kix4rs  divorce  was  pronounced  by  the 
ArchbiBhop  of  Oanterbury.  In  1684  the  Act 
of  Supremacy  vested  authority  in  matters 
ecclesiastical  solely  in  the  crown,  and  in  the 
next  year  Cromwell  was  appointed  "Vicar- 
Greneial,'*  or  the  king^n  vicegerent  in  matters 
•ecclesiasticaL  He  was  already  Chancellor,  so 
that  he  now  held  in  his  own  hands  the  chief 
authority  in  things  aecular  and  spiritual. 
Cromwell  set  himself  to  reduce  the  Church 
into  obedience  to  the  crown.  He  humbled 
the  bishops  by  treating  them  as  royal  officials. 
He  struck  at  the  wealth  of  the  Church  by 
ordering  a  general  visitation  of  the  religious 
houses.  In  consequence  of  the  report  of  the 
visitors,  the  lesser  monasteries,  to  tne  number 
of  400,  were  suppressed,  and  their  revenues 
granted  to  .tiie  crown.  Cromweirs  hand  was 
felt  everywhere.  He  directed  the  clergy' 
w^t  they  were  to  preach  about,  and  revoked 
the  Uoences  of  those  who  would  not  obey.  His 
spies  filled  the  lemd,  and  words  of  discontent 
wore  wrested  into  proofs  of  conspiracy,  and  met 
vrith  condign  punishment.  The  execution  of 
More  and  Fisher  taught  men  that  they  were 
to  expect  no  mercy  unless  they  obeyed.  The 
northern  rebellion  was  crushea,  and  led  to  the 
suppression  of  the  remaining  monasteries. 
But  when  Cromwell's  success  seemed  certain, 
there  came  a  reaction.  The  violence  of  the 
advanced  Protestant  party  awakened  general 
discontent.  Henry  VIII.  found  that  in  fol- 
lowing Cromwell  he  had  become  allied  with 
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doctrines  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  accept. 
The  Act  of  Six  Articles  (1539)  marked  a 
Catholic  reaction,  which  seriously  affected 
Cromwell's  position.  But  it  was  the  progress 
of  foreign  affairs  which  brought  about  his  fall. 
The  changes  which  had  been  made  in  England 
were  yiewed  with  anger  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  who  was  hindered  from  inter- 
fering in  England  only  by  his  war  with 
France.  Henry  VIII.  trusted  to  his  French 
alliance ;  but  as  France  also  looked  suspiciously 
on  the  new  English  policy,  Cromwell  sought 
a  new  alliance  with  the  Lutheran  princes  of 
Grermany.  He  hoped  to  make  a  strong  coali- 
tion, by  which  France,  England,  and  the 
German  Lutherans  should  unite  to  crush  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria.  As  an  earnest 
of  this  policy,  he  laboured  for  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VIII.  with  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleves,  and  niece  of  John  Frederick, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Smalcaldic  League.  He  carried  his  point, 
and  received  a  new  sign  of  the  royal  mvour 
by  being  created  Earl  of  Essex.  But  the 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  was  unsuccess- 
ful both  on  personal  and  political  grounds. 
Henry  VIII.  was  disappointed  in  his  new 
wife,  and  conceived  an  aversion  for  her.  The 
political  schemes  of  Cromwell  did  not  prosper. 
France  drew  nearer  to  the  Emperor;  the 
Lutheran  princes  still  held  by  their  principle 
of  passive  resistance,  and  showed  no  sig^  of 
taking  active  measures.  Henry  VIII.  was 
willing  to  allow  his  minister  full  power  so 
long  as  he  succeeded;  at  the  first  sign  of 
failure,  at  the  first  appearance  of  difficulty 
to  himself,  he  remorselessly  sacrificed  his 
favourite.  Cromwell  had  few  friends,  and 
his  disgrace  was  a  sure  means  of  bringing 
back  the  king's  popularity.  On  June  10, 
1640,  Cromwell  was  arrested  in  the  Council 
Chamber  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  A 
bill  of  attainder  was  rapidly  passed  through 
Parliament.  Cromwell  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  in  his  own  defence,  and  was  executed 
on  July  28,  1540.  Cromwell  lived  simply, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  politicid 
occupations.  His  influence  over  the  king  was 
supreme  while  he  was  in  power,  and  the 
separation  of  the  English  Church  from  the 
Papacy  was  due  entirely  to  his  skilfully 
devised  measures.  He  was  resolute  and 
unscrupulous,  with  a  dearly-defined  policy. 
But  he  advanced  too  fast,  till  he  stood  abso- 
lutely alone,  and  when  he  lost  the  royal 
favour  he  had  nothing  on  which  to  fall  back. 
He-  risked  everything  on  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VIII.  with  Anne  Of  Cleves.  Had  Anne 
been  personally  attractive  to  the  king,  Crom- 
well's policy  might  have  developed  results 
of  more  permanent  influence. 

Pole,  Apologia  ad  Carolvm  V. ;  Strype,  If^mo- 
riolc  of  Cranmtr;  Cdl«ndar  of  SkaU  Paptrt  ofth* 
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[M.C.] 


Croprody  Bridge*  The  Battlb  of  (June 

29,  1644),  was  fought  near  Banbury,  between 

the  Royalists,  led  by  Charles  I.  in  person,  and 

a  part  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  commanded 

by  Sir  William  Waller,  whose  attempt  to 

cross  the  Cherwell    and  attack  the  king's 

troops  in  the  rear  proved  unsucoessfuL    l%e 

loss  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament  was  very 

considerable. 

Clarendon,  Hift.  tf  iho  B/AMUm  ;  WhitekM^e, 
JCfmonoU. 

Crotoye.  Battle  op  (1347),  between  the 
English  ana  French  fleets,  was  occasioned 
by  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  relieve  Calais, 
during  the  siege  of  the  town  by  Edward  III. 
The  fVench  fleet  was  entirely  defeated,  and 
all  attempts  to  relieve  Calais  by  sea  were 
abandoned. 

Crowlandy  or  Crotlakd,  a  town  of 
Lincolnshire,  about  eight  miles  north-east  of 
Peterborough,  is  the  site  of  a  great  abbey 
founded  in  714  by  Ethelbald  of  Mercia.  It 
was  burnt  by  the  Danes  in  870,  restored  by 
King  Ethelred  II.,  and  again  burnt  in  1091. 
In  1112  it  was  a  second  time  restored  on  a 
scale  of  considerable  splendour.  [For  Csow- 
LAND  Chronicle  tte  Ingulpuus.] 

Crown,  The.  In  England  monarchy  was 
one  direct  product  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest 
in  the  flfth  and  sixth  centuries.  In.  their  Ger- 
man home  the  Saxons  were  ruled  by  elected 
magistrates  (eMormen)  in  time  of  peace,  and 
led  to  battle  by  elected  generals  (heretoga), 
whose  authority  expired  with  the  war.  Unlike 
their  old  tribal  forays,  the  expedition  to  Britain 
entailed  a  chronic  struggle  between  natives 
and  invaders,  which  lasted  several  generations; 
and  as  the  duration  of  the  heretoga*s  excep- 
tional powers  were  deflned  by  the  duration  of 
the  vrar,  the  mere  force  of  circumstances  now 
rendered  those  powers  permanent.  This 
change,  amounting  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
office,  was  recognised,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
adoption  of  a  title  already  in  use  amongst 
other  Teutonic  tribes,  the  title  Xiii^,  or 
Cyn-ins  (head  of  the  kin).  The  new  king 
was  ealdorman  and  heretoga  in  one ;  he  was 
still  elected,  but  the  danger  of  interregnum 
in  the  presence  of  an  endless  war  leading  to 
the  practice  of  electing  his  successor  in  his 
lifetime,  the  influence  of  the  victorious  general 
was  usually  sufficient  to  secure  his  8on*8 
nomination.  The  prescription  thus  estab- 
lished gradually  confined  the  national  choice 
to  descendants  of  the  first  king,  and  myth 
soon  explained  and  hallowed  the  preference 
by  investing  them  with  the  halo  of  a  divine 
pedigree.  Christianity  swept  away  the  claim 
to  descent  horn.  Woden,  but  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  introduction  of  Old  Testa- 
ment ideas  and  the  example  of  the  Empire. 
The  king,  who  had  hitherto  differed  from 
his  subjects  only  in  degree,  began  to  assume 
the  style  and  arrogate  the  pretensions  of 
the  Byzantine  court    The  oath  of  homage 
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taken  by  his  thanes  was  assimilated  to  the 
sacramentum  (or  Boman  oath  of  military 
obedience,  originally  taken  by  the  army  alone, 
but  extended  later  to  the  holders  of  civil  office, 
and  finally  to  all  subjects),  and  by  the  time  of 
the  reign  of  Edmund  had  become  the  oath  of 
allegiance  exacted  from  every  freeman  of  full 
age.  The  king  was  now  lord  of  the  race  {cytU" 
klaford) ;  plots  against  his  life  were  punishable, 
like  treason  against  any  hla/ord  (lord),  with 
death  and  forfeiture ;  and  finally,  the  SttUutt 
of  Tretuotu,  25  £d.  III.,  by  abolishing  this 
penalty  for  petty  treason,  left  the  king  on  a 
constitutional  pinnacle,  no  longer  the  first 
among  equals. 

It  is  from  this  fusion  of  Imperial  and  Teu- 
tonic ideas  that  the  theory  prevalent  in  most 
European  systems  of  law  has  sprung.  The 
lawyers  distinguish  carefully  between  two 
kings — the  ideiu  and  the  real.  The  former  is 
the  state :  the  fountain  of  legislation,  of  jus- 
tice, of  honour ;  «.«.,  the  despot  of  Imperial 
law.  This  ideal  person  resides  from  time  to 
time  in  the  real  king,  who  is  subject  to  all 
the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  and  repre- 
sents the  Teutonic  head  of  the  kin,  limited  by 
the  caprice  and  free  instincts  of  his  subjects. 
The  relation  of  these  two  persons  forms  the 
main  subject  of  constitutional  history,  their 
identification  leading  to  despotism,  their  sepa- 
lation  to  limited  monarchy.  In  England  that 
separation  is  enshrined  in  the  famous  resolu- 
tion of  1642,  in  which  the  Lords  and  Commons 
declare  themselves  a  '*  council  ...  to  pro- 
vide for  the  necessities  .  .  .  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  declare  the  king's  pleasure  in  those 
things  that  are  requisite  thereunto,  and  that 
what  they  do  therein  hath  the  stamp  of  royal 
authority,  although  his  Majesty,  seduced  by 
evil  counsel,  do  in  his  own  person  oppose  or 
interrupt."  This  victory  was  mainly  the 
result  of  financial  struggles. 

The  Revenues  op  the  Crown  wero  of  two 
kinds,  ordinary  and  extraordinary :  t.0.,  those 
which  belonged  to  the  crown  in  its  own  right, 
and  those  which  came  as  a  free  gift  from  its 
subjects  ;  and  their  history  is  the  history  of 
the  absorption  of  the  ordinary  by  the  extra- 
ordinary. The  former  consisted  of  (1)  tAs 
rents  of  crown  lands  (1,422  manors  at  the  date 
of  the  Domesday  Survey,  1086) ;  (2)  purvey- 
ance (the  right  exercised  on  royal  progresses 
of  bu^'ing  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  using  forced 
labour) ;  (3)  feudal  incidents  (the  three  regular 
aids,  escheat,  forfeiture,  relief,  marriage, 
wardship) ;  (4)  customs  on  imported  goods 
(price  paid  by  foroign  merchants  for  the  pro- 
te<lion  of  the  royal  peace).  The  latter  consisted 
of  (1)  aids  granted  by  the  free  tenants  and 
clergy-;  (2)  tallage^  a  tax  taken  from  towns 
ly  ini;  in  the  ancient  demesne  (its  true  character 
is  shown  by  the  alternative  name,  donum) ,  The 
crusade  of  Richard  I.,  the  wickedness  01  John, 
and  the  weakness  of  Henry  III.,  impaired  the 
ordinary  revenue  at  a  time  when  difiiculties 
with  France  were  yearly  augmenting   ^e 


expenditure.  Edward  I.  met  the  deficiency 
of  the  one  by  an  expansion  of  the  other. 
To  this  end  he  romodelled  Parliament,  intro- 
ducing ropresentatives  of  the  tax-pa}dng 
classes,  the  country  gentry,  and  the  city  mer- 
chants ;  and  so  rapidly  did  the  power  of  the 
new  assembly  grow,  that  in  1275  it  confirmed 
to  the  king  the  old  customs  on  wool  and 
leather,  known  thenceforth  as  *' magna  et 
antiqua  custuma :  "  a  grant  which  at  one  blow 
transferred  customs  i^m  the  hereditar}'  to 
the  parliamentary  revenue.  In  1660,  the 
abolition  of  feudal  tenuros  and  of  purveyance 
narrowed  the  former  down  to  the  proceeds 
of  the  crown  estates ;  and  these  have  in  their 
turn  been  resigned  in  consideration  of  a  fixed 
pension.  At  first  the  powers  of  Parliament 
were  limited  to  the  making  of  the  grant,  the 
expending  of  which  lay  wholly  with  the  crown ; 
but  in  1378,  during  Richard  II. 's  minority, 
that  principle  of  appropriation  was  introduced 
(by  the  provision  that  the  tax  granted  for  the 
.  French  war  should  be  paid  over  to  two  parlia- 
mentary treasurers,  Philpot  and  Walworth), 
which,  after  a  temporary  collapse  in  the  period 
of  Tudor  and  Yorkist  despotism,  revived  under 
James  I.,  was  confirmed  by  the  Common- 
wealth, adopted  as  a  momentary  expedient  by 
the  Royalist  Parliament  (1665),  and  finally, 
by  the  insertion  of  Zord  Somers's  Clause 
(Mareh,  1690),  acquired  a  permanent  position 
as  an  essential  element  of  the  original  grant. 

The  Chown  was  the  Fount  op  Law.  "  Lex 
fit  consensu  populi,  constitutione  regis,"  the 
maxim  of  the  Teutonic  empire  was  also  the 
theor}'  of  the  E^lish  constitution,  and  endured 
in  its  original  freshness  till  in  Henry  VI.'s 
reign  the  Commons  adopted  the  form  of  bill 
instead  of  the  older  petition.  Yet  though  this 
change  practically  reversed  the  legislative 
position  of  king  and  Commons,  the  old  maxim 
still  represents  the  legal  theory.  The  crown 
was  also  the  Fount  of  Justice.  This  prin- 
ciple is  of  somewhat  later  origin,  the  shire 
and  hundred  courts  in  their  earliest  form 
deriving  authority,  not  from  the  king,  but  from 
the  nation.  Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  the  king  might  be  sued  in  his  own  courts 
by  a  writ  of  the  form  "  Praecipe  Henrico  Regi 
AJngliro  ;*'  nor  was  it  till  the  present  century 
that  the  abolition  of  private  appeals  in  crimi- 
nal cases  left  the  crown  sole  prosecutor,  and 
removed  the  last  limitation  on  the  royal  right 
of  pardon.  The  process  by  which  the  national 
courts  became  the  king's  courts,  and  the 
national  peace  the  king*s  peace,  was  the  work 
of  Norman  centralisation  operating  through 
the  Curia  Regis  (q.v.).  To  strengthen  the 
local  courts  against  feudal  encroachment, 
Henry  I.  occasionally  sent  justices  of  the  Curia 
Regis  to  preside  in  them.  This  practice, 
brought  to  a  system  by  Henry  II.,  superin- 
duced, to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  king  and 
people,  the  royal  upon  the  national  peace,  till 
in  the  end  the  second  was  entirely  overgrown 
and  choked  by  the  first.     The  crown  was 
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further  the  Fount  of  Honour.  In  the  davB 
of  chiyalry  any  knight  could  confer  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  But  with  the  decay 
ot  feudal  service  the  political  nobility  of  the 
peerage  threw  the  social  nobility  of  the 
knights  completely  into  the  shade.  The  class 
which  owed  title  and  privilege  to  the  special 
writ  of  the  crown  became  far  the  most  promi- 
nent in  the  state ;  the  legal  mind  soon  con- 
cluded that  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the 
crown  of  conferring  the  highest  dignity  must 
extend  ^  fortiori  to  all  inferior  titles  of 
honour. 

Ckowk  Supkbmb  Landowkek.  lake  jus- 
tice, the  land  belonged  originally  to  the 
nation,  part  being  divided  into  alodial  hold- 
ings for  the  freemen,  the  rest  preserved, 
under  the  name  of  folk-land,  as  a  common 
stock  for  future  allotments.  These  were 
effected  by  charters  granted  by  the  witan  and 
king,  and  hence  were  called  boc-  or  charter- 
land.  The  king^s  influence  g^rowing  with  the 
number  of  his  thanes,  the  witan  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  witness  rather  than  the  author 
of  the  deed  of  grant,  the  folk-land  changed 
insensibly  into  terra  regis,  and  the  thanes 
into  feuoal  vassals.  The  Norman  Conquest 
completed  the  process.  By  the  simple  opera- 
tion of  the  law,  which  punished  rebellion  with 
forfeiture,  alodial  tenure  had,  by  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror's  death,  disappeared,  and  every 
landholder  in  the  kingdom  had  become  a 
tenant  mediate  or  immediate  of  the  crown. 
But  the  growth  of  the  constitutional  system 
and  the  abolition  of  feudal  tenures  (1660) 
hare  degraded  this  once  all-important  maxim 
into  a  legal  pleasantry. 

SuccBssioN  TO  TKB  Ckown.  The  king,  It  has 
been  shown,  was  in  early  times  elected ;  elected, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  witan  and  accepted  by  the 
people,  their  choice  being  limited  by  unwritten 
custom  to  the  members  of  a  particular  family. 
Primogeniture,  the  offspring  of  feudal  tenure, 
did  not  affect  the  succession  till  the  king  of 
the  people  had  become  also  the  feudal  lord  of 
the  soil.  Yet  so  late  as  1199,  Hubert  Walter, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  could  assert  with- 
out contradiction,  in  his  opening  speech  at 
the  coronation  of  John,  that  the  English  king 
rules  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  in  virtue  of 
his  election,  and  that  the  national  voice  which 
gave  could  also  take  back  the  crown.  The 
old  form  was  observed  even  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  I.  (1625),  of  presenting  the  new 
king  to  the  crowd  at  the  four  comers  of  a 
raised  platform,  and  demanding  their  assent 
to  his  nomination.  The  ground  won  by  the 
solemn  deposition  of  two  kings,  Edward  II. 
and  Richard  II.,  seemed  lost  in  the  Yorkist 
reaction,  but  the  accession  of  Henr^'  YII. 
brought  in  a  fresh  parliamentary  dynasty, 
and  though  the  Stuarts  for  a  time  forced 
on  the  nation  the  absolutist  maxims  of  the 
Scotch  court,  the  triumph  of  the  popular 
party  was  in  the  end  complete,  and  the  Kevo- 
lution  (1688)  established  lor  ever  the  consti- 


tutional principle  that  the  King  of  England  ia 

an  o&cial  and  not  a  proprietary  ruler.  [Kino.] 

Allen,  On  tk«  Prerogative;  T^lot.  Giory  ef 
JB«0alttv :  Heam,  The  Qcvemment  of  BngUind: 
Stubbs,  Conetitutionai  Hietory,       r|£^  j^  j^-i 

Cvowny  Thb  Wbabino  of  thb.  As  part  of 
the  regalia,  the  crown  seems  to  hare  been  at 
first  nothing  more  than  a  fillet  of  linen  or 
cloUi,  intended  to  represent  the  halo  symbolical 
of  deity.  Like  most  of  the  other  regal  onm- 
ments,  and  the  general  apparatus  of  court 
ceremonial,  the  gold  crown  was  borrowed  from 
the  Emperors  of  the  East,  who,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  as  the  state  religion, 
claimed  for  themselves  the  theocratic  position 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  kings.  The  crown 
has  been  worn  by  the  English  monarcha — 

(1)  At  their  OnroneUion,  After  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  coronation  oath  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  special  service  is  cele- 
bratea  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Dean  of  Westminster  solemnly 
anoints  the  new  king  with  holy  oil,  the  great 
dignitaries  invest  him  with  the  regalia,  the 
imposition  of  the  crown,  performed  by  the 
archbishop  himself,  constituting  the  essential 
act  of  investiture.  At  that  moment  "the 
trumpets  sound,  the  drums  beat,  and  the 
people  with  loud  and  repeated  shouts  cry  *God 
save  the  king ! '  A  signal  is  also  given  from 
the  battlements  of  the  church,  at  which  the 
twenty-one  great  guns  in  St.  James's  Park  are 
fired,  and  also  the  ordnance  of  the  Tower." 

(2)  In  the  Nomum  and  Angevin  periods  «U  th4 
Courts  or  Parliaments  held  on  the  three  great 
Church  festivals  of  the  year,  Christmas,  Et^ter, 
and  Michaelmas.  Edward  I.  first  omitted 
the  custom,  *'  saying  merrily,"  that  *•*  crowns 
do  rather  onerate  than  honour  princes." 

The  regalia  used  for  the  coronation  were, 
till  the  Reformation,  kept  in  the  custody  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  both 
for  security  and  as  an  assertion  of  the  national 
character  of  investiture.  On  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  they  were  transferred 
from  the  national  to  the  royal  keeping  in 
the  Tower.  The  Long  Parliament  destroyed 
them,  as  a  protest  against  monarchical  govern- 
ment. On  the  Restoration  a  new  set  was 
made,  which  exists  at  the  present  day. 

[H.  R.  R.] 

Crown  Lands  were  in  pre-Norman  times 
of  wide  extent,  all  the  folk-land  (q.v.)  gradually 
becoming  terra  regis^  and  the  amount  of  this 
was  considerably  increased  by  the  confiscations 
of  William  I.  [Ckowx.]  The  re-grants,  how- 
ever, to  the  king's  followers  and  friendjB  soon 
reduced  the  amount  of  land  held  by  the  crown, 
and  under  Henry  III.  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
an  Act  of  resumption,  while  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  an  Act  was  for  some  time  in  force 
forbidding  the  alienation  of  crown  lands. 
The  royal  demesnes  were  largely  increased  by 
forfeitures  in  the  Wars  of  the  Rosea,  by  the 
acQuisitiveness  of  Henry  YII.,  and  by  the 
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ecclesiastieal  confiscations  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
but  the  necessities  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
and  the  action  of  the  Long  Parliament,  dis- 
posed of  all  the  Toy^l  estates,  which  were  only 
recovered  in  nart  by  the  Parliamentary  sales 
being  dedarea  void  at  the  Hestoration.  The 
wholesale  granting  away  of  the  crown  lands 
has  a  distinct  constitutional  importance,  as 
having  compelled  the  king  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  nation  for  his  income,  which 
was  often  granted  onl^  on  condition  of  good 
government.  The  lavishness  of  William  III. 
necessitated  an  Act  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  by 
which  the  alienation  of  crown  lands  was 
greatly  checked;  though,  in  1800,  this  Act 
was  declared  not  to  apply  to  the  private 
property  of  the  sovereign,  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  inheritance  from  any  one  not  being 
a  sovereign  of  England.  Since  George  HI., 
the  sovereign  on  his  accession  has  always  sur- 
rendered the  crown  lands  to  be  disposed  of  by 
Parliament,  like  the  other  revenues  of  the 
state,  for  the  public  service ;  their  superinten- 
dence lies  with  the  Commissioners  of  Woods, 
Forests,  and  lAnd  Revenues. 

CmndeSy  Thb.  The  general  history  of 
these  religious  wars  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  work,  but  a  few  words 
must  be  said  regarding  the  influence  of  the 
Cmsadee  on  English  history.  In  the  first 
place,  the  fact  that  Robert  of  Normandy  joined 
the  first  Crusade  and,  in  his  anxie^  to  raise 
money  for  his  expedition,  pawned  Normandy 
to  William  Ruf us,  perpetuated  for  120  years 
the  connection  of  England  with  that  duchy. 
Again,  the  easer  crusading  spirit  of  Richard 
I.  necessitated  his  raising  money  by  every 
expedient.  Thus  charters  were  sold  to  towns 
many  of  which  thereby  obtained  privileges 
^hi<m  they  would  otherwise  probably  never 
have  acquired ;  the  feudal  riffhts  of  England 
over  Scotland  were  renounced,  and  the  mde- 
pendence  of  that  kingdom  recognised  for  the 
first  time ;  offices  of  all  kinds  were  bought  from 
the  long,  and  the  buyers  were  anxious  to 
recoup  tiiemselves  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  But  Richard  I.'s  Crusade  did  more 
than  this;  not  only  did  the  king*s  absence 
from  England  and  tiie  oppressive  government 
of  his  minister  Ixmgchamp  (q.v.)  give  John 
the  opportunity  of  coming  forward  as  the 
champion  of  the  barons  and  the  people,  and 
thereoy  of  earning  for  him  a  popularity  which 
did  much  to  support  him  when  he  came  to  the 
throne  himself,  but  the  heavy  taxes  imposed 
in  Richard's  absence,  and  the  large  sum  that 
had  to  be  raised  to  pay  his  ransom,  combined 
with  the  harsh  rule  of  the  royal  ministers, 
greatly  alienated  the  people  from  the  king ; 
and  whereas,  up  to  this  time,  there  had  been 
an  alliance  between  the  king  and  the  people 
against  the  oppression  and  turbulence  of  ttie 
feudal  nobles,  now  parties  are  changed  it  is 
the  kinff  who  is  the  oppressor  of  the  people, 
while   tne   barons  come   forward   as   their 


champions,  and  thus  the  way  is  paved  for  that 
alliance  which,  in  the  next  reign,  produced 
Magpa  Charta.  Of  later  Crusades  the 
most  important  in  English  history  is  the  one 
led  by  Kichard  of  Cornwall  in  1240 ;  while 
Edward  I.,  by  taking  the  Cross  in  1268, 
relieves  England  of  the  presence  of  many  of 
the  leading  nobles  whose  absence  for  a  while 
was  necessary  if  the  wounds  caused  by  the 
Barons'  War  were  to  be  healed.  But  on  the 
whole  the  direct  influences  of  the  Crusades 
were  felt  less  in  England  than  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe. 

CuldeeSf  The.  There  has  been  great 
controversy  both  as  to  the  origin  and  applica- 
tion of  the  name  Culdee.  The  derivation  is 
probably  the  Celtic  Cele  De,  worshipper  of  God 
(not  CseUcola,  Celebs,  or  Columba,  as  some  have 
tried  to  prove).  The  name  does  not  appear 
until  after  the  emulsion  of  the  Columban 
monks  from  the  Pictish  kingdom  by  Nectan 
Mac  Derili  in  717;  so  the  Culdees  are 
in  no  way  to  be  identified  with  the  early 
Columban  monks;  they  were  anchorites 
rather  than  monks,  practically  independent, 
being  under  the  control  of  their  own  abbots, 
and  owning  no  allegiance  to  Rome  until  they 
were  foroM  to  conform  by  the  action  of 
Alexander  and  David.  Mr.  Skene  sa}'B 
of  them,  **  They  originally  sprang  ^m  that 
ascetic  order  who  adopted  a  sobtar}*  service 
of  God  in  an  isolated  cell  as  the  highest  form 
of  religious  life,  and  who  were  term^  Deicolas. 
.  .  .  They  were  finally  brought  under  the 
canonical  rule  along  with  the  secular  clergy, 
retaining,  however,  to  some  extent,  Uie 
nomenclature  of  the  monastery,  until  at 
length  the  name  of  Keledens  or  Culdee  be- 
came almost  synonymous  with  that  of 
*  secular  canon.'  "  The  chief  Culdee  mon- 
asteries in  Scotland  were  at  Lochleven,  St. 
Andrews,  Abemethy,  Dunkeld,  Brechin, 
and  Dunblane.  The  Culdees  were  known  in 
Ireland  as  earl^  as  the  ninth  century,  and 
continued  to  exist  as  a  sect  of  secular  priests 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Their  chief 
establishment  was  at  Armagh. 

Skene,  CMio  8eatland ;  Sobertson,  Early  Kingg 
of  Scotland;  Qrnb,  £ccUf.  Hitt,  of  Scotland; 
Lanigan,  Sode:  HiU,  of  Ireland. 

Cllll«ny  Cabdxnal  {b,  1804,  d.  1878),  was 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Primate  of  Ireland,  and  Apostolic  Delegate. 
Descended  from  an  andent  Celtic  family,  he 
entered  the  priesthood  and  became  head  of 
the  Irish  College  in  Rome,  and,  for  a  short 
time,  of  the  Propaganda.  Before  he  became 
Primate  he  had  been  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  government  owed  much  to  him  in  the 
Fenian  rising,  against  which  he  spoke  with 
great  vigour ;  he  also  did  much  to  encourage 
the  temperance  cause. 

Chdlodsilv  or  DauMifossn  Moob,  was 
the  scene  of  the  closing  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Stuarts  to  regain  the  English  crown. 
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The  Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  oommanded 
an  army  of  Highlanders,  who  were  utterly 
defeated  hy  the  royal  troops  under  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  (q.v.)-  This  memorable  battle 
was  fought  April  16,  1746.  [Pkbtbndbr,  Thb 
Young;  Jacobites.] 

Culpepper,  Sir  Thomas  {d,  1641),  was 
a  relative  of  Catherine  Howard,  and  one 
of  those  executed  on  a  confession  of  having 
committed  adultery  with  her.  Sir  Thomas 
Culpepper,  it  appears,  had  not  only  carried  on 
a  criminal  correspondence  with  the  queen 
before  her  marriage,  but  had  had  the  hardi- 
hood, when  the  court  was  sta3ring  at  Lincoln 
in  1541,  to  get  introduced,  by  the  agency  of 
Lady  Rochf ord,  into  the  queen*s  bed-chamber. 
On  inquiries  being  made  as  to  the  queen*s 
conduct  both  after  as  well  as  before  her 
marriage,  Culpepper  and  Lady  Rochford  were 
both  executed  for  high  treason. 

CumberllUld,  George  Clifford,  3rd 
Earl  of  {b.  1558,  d,  1605),  "  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  of  his  age,*'  early  dis- 
played a  taste  for  naval  adventure.  In  1586 
he  inflicted  considerable  damage  on  the  Por- 
tuguese commerce,  and  two  years  later  com- 
manded a  ship  in  the  attack  on  the  Spanish 
Armada  off  Calais.  He  subsequently  engaged 
in  several  marauding  expeditions  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  in  1598  took  Porto  Rico.  The 
earl,  besides  being  renowned  for  his  dashing 
exploits  by  sea,  was  an  accomplished  courtier 
and  a  g^reat  favourite  of  the  queen,  by  whom 
he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Grarter,  though 
his  character  was  not  altogether  free  from 
■tain.  "  Before  his  death,*'  says  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, "  he  had  squandered  his  fortune ; 
nor,  high  as  he  may  rank  as  a  man  of  talent, 
science,  enterprise,  and  chivalry,  is  his 
memory  as  a  husband  free  from  the  chaige  of 
cruelty.'* 

Ckmpbell,  Briti$h  AdmxraUs   Ctumingham's 
Livn  of  RmxnetU  Engliahmen. 

CuSiberlaildt  Henry  Clifford,  IstEarl 
OF  {d.  1542),  was  &mous  as  the  only  northern 
noble  who  remained  lo^'al  to  the  kmg's  cause 
during  the  formidable  insurrection  of  1536, 
known  as  the  **  Pilgrimage  of  Grace."  His 
successful  defence  of  Skipton  Castle  against 
the  vigorous  attack  of  the  rebels  was  an  im- 
portant check  to  their  otherwise  triumphant 
progress  through  the  districts  north  of  the 
Humber,  and  considerably  advanced  him  in 
the  confidence  and  favour  of  the  king.  He  was 
created  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  July,  1525. 

CumberlaiicU  William  Augustus,  Dukb 
OP  {b.  1721,  d,  1765),  was  the  second  son  of 
George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline.  He  adopted 
a  mihtary  career,  and  in  1743  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen.  In  1745  we  find  him 
objecting  to  his  projected  marria^  with  a 
deformed  Dutch  princess,  and  sending  to  the 
dying  Lord  Orford  [Walpolb]  for  advice. 
(Mord  recommended  him  to  agree,  on  con- 


dition of  receiving  an  ample  establishment, 
which  would  at  once  cause  the  king  to  drop 
the  project.  The  plan  was  successfoL  In 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  allies  in  Flanders.  He  fought 
with  distinguished  gallantry  at  the  glorious 
defeat  of  I^ontenoy.  He  was  then  recalled 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  Young  Pretender 
through  England,  and  made  lichfield  his 
head-quarters.  He  was  out-manoeuvred  by 
the  insurgents,  however,  and  the  Scotch  got 
between  him  and  London.  On  their  retraat 
from  Derby,  he  started  in  pursuit,  but  was 
defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  Clifton,  and  allowed 
the  Highlanders  to  retire  unmolested.  After 
the  defeat  at  Falkirk,  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  and  arrived 
at  Holyrood  on  Jan.  30,  1746.  He  utterly 
defeated  Charles  Edward  at  Culloden  (q.v.). 
The  defeated  Highlanders  were  treated 
with  gn^eat  brutality,  many  of  them  being 
put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and  the  country 
was  systematically  harried.  By  these  cruel- 
ties the  duke  gained  the  title  of  "the 
Butcher."  The  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  a 
pension  of  ^25,000  a  year,  were  voted  him. 
in  1747  he  again  commanded  in  Flanders, 
but  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Lawfeldt. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  transmitted  to  the 
French  overtures  of  peace.  In  1757  he 
was  sent  to  command  the  army  in  Hanover. 
He  was  worsted  in  July  at  the  battle  of 
Lawfeldt,  and  his  disorganised  army  being 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  convention  at  Closter-Seven. 
"  Here,"  said  Geoi^  II.,  when  he  received 
him,  *'  is  my  son,  who  has  ruined  me  and 
disgraced  himself.'*  The  duke  promptly  re- 
signed his  military  appointments.  For  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  lived  in  seclusion,  his 
chief  friend  being  Henry  Fox.  In  1765 
Geoi>ge  III.,  wishing  to  rid  himself  of  Gren- 
ville  and  Bedford,  applied  to  his  uncle  for 
help.  The  latter  apphed  to  Pitt,  but  found 
that  statesman,  influenced  by  Temple,  inclined 
to  proposals  which  could  not  be  accepted. 
The  duke,  therefore,  turned  to  Whig  houses, 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  form  a  ministry, 
with  Rockingham  at  its  head.  His  death  at 
Windsor  was  remarkably  sudden,  although  he 
had  previously  suffered  from  a  paralytic 
stroke,  and  his  constitution  had  been  utterly 
broken.  **  Of  all  the  members  of  the  royai 
family,'*  saj'S  Mr.  I^ecky,  "with  the  excep- 
tion of  Queen  Caroline,  he  was  the  only  one 
who  possessed  any  remarkable  ability." 

Walpole,  Georg*  J  I, ;    Lecky,  HitL  (tf  -Viif . ; 
Stwohope,  Hid,  of  Sng. 


[)  etymologically,  is  a  more 
correct  form  of  Cambria,  and  equivalent  to 
Cumberland,  t.r.,  the  land  of  the  C}rnuy  or 
Welsh;  (2)  historically,  is  used  first  m  a 
wider  sense  to  denote  the  Brvthonic  district 
between  the  Clyde  and  the  Ribble,  and  west 
of  the  Pennine  Range  and  Ettrick  Forest, 
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which  zetained  its  xiatiTe  (Cymric)  population 
after  the  £ngliBh  Conquest,  and  became  in 
the  sixth  century  a  single  state;  secondly,  in  a 
narrower  sense  it  is  confined  to  the  southern- 
most portion  of  that  district,  the  modem 
Cumberland,    the    northern    portion    being 
called  Reged  and  Strathclyde.     But  Strath- 
dyde  (i.s.f  valley  of  the  Clyde)  is  also  used  as 
eqniyaient  to  Cumbria  in  the  wider  sense. 
The    dissolution  of   the  Boman   power   in 
Britain  seems  to  have  led  to  a  reyersion  to 
the  primitive  divisions  of  the  Britons,  but  the 
constant  pressure  of  the  enemy  forced  them, 
no   less   than   the   English   themselves,  to 
greater  union.    Hence,  by  the  sixth  century, 
the    larger    Cumbria    was   consolidated   by 
Khydderch  Hael  (561)  into  a  single  state.    It 
had  already  been,  according  to  one  theory, 
the  main  seat  of  the  power  of  Arthur  and  the 
Gwledigau,  had  sent  Cunedda  to  Gwynedd, 
and  had  produced  the  Four  Burds,  Taliesin, 
Aneorin,  Merddyn,  and  Uywarch  Hen.     If 
the    Goidel  still  ruled  in  much  of    North 
Wales,  it  was  the  largest  homogeneous  British 
state.     In  conjunction  with  the  Kings  of 
Scots  and  North  Welsh^  Rhydderch,  in  673, 
finally  defeated  the  heathen   party  at  the 
battle  of  Ardderyd  (Arthuret,  near  Carlisle). 
He  brought  Kentigem  bade  from  St.  Asaph 
to  found  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow.    Alduyd, 
the  modem  Dumbarton  (fort  o^  the  Britons), 
became  at  once  the  northernmost  stronghold 
and  capital  of  the  state.    Carlisle  was  the 
chief  fortress  of  its  southern  portion.    The 
Cumbrian  state  became  so.  powerful  that  it 
attempted  before  long  to  attack  the  Angles  of 
Northumlnia;    but  the  terrible  iEthelfrith 
revenged  hiiiMelf  by  th»  conquest  of  Chester 
and  the  maaaacre  of  the  monks  of  Bangor 
Iscoed;   and   as   the    conquests   of   Edwin 
induded  the  two  Monas,  they  could  hardly 
have  left  out  '*  Strathclyde,"  as  Cumbria  was 
now  cxften  called.    Whether  Cadwallon,  the 
ally  of  Penda,  was  or  was  not  a  Cumbrian 
cannot  be  decided ;  but  his  faU,  in  conjunction 
with  the  severance  of  the  communication  be- 
tween Gwynedd  and  Cumbria,  prevented  the 
formation  of  a  single  great  Welsh  state.    A 
long  gap  in   Cumbrian  history  marks  the 
overlordship  of  the  Northumbrian  Bretwaldas. 
At    their   fall,  kings   of   the  ^'Strathdyde 
Wealas  **  again  appear  (tf.^.,  their  deaths  are 
mentioned  in  694  and  722),  but  they  possess 
only  local  importance ;  and  the  continuance  of 
the  Anglian   influence  in   Galloway   (q.v.) 
must  have  almost  cut  their  state  in  two.  In  the 
ninth  century  we  read  of  the  desolation  of 
Alduyd  by  the  Banes,  and  a  later  Welsh 
legend  speaks  of  a  migiation  from  the  Vale  of 
Clyde  to  the  Vale^  of  Glwyd.    But  the-  false 
etymology  involved  iathe  identification  of  two 
words  suffidently  refutes  this  unlikely  story. 
In  the  tenth  century  a  line  of  Scottish  princes 
became    rulers   <^    Cumbria,  and,    in   946, 
Edmund  of   Wessex  conquered   the  whole 
country.    He  probably  annexed  the  district 


south  of  the  Derwent,  and  certainly  bestowed 
all  north  of  that  stream  on  Malcolm,  King  of 
Soots,  in  return  for  allegiance  and  help  against 
the  Danes.  But  the  connection  with  England 
did  not  cease,  at  least  for  the  part  south  of 
the  Solway,  which  William  Rufus,  in  1092, 
annexed  to  England.  Its  ruler,  Dolfln,  was 
an  Englishman,  bo  that,  before  the  possible 
colonisation  of  Rufus,  which  revived  Carlisle, 
almost  in  ruins  since  Danish  devastations  in 
the  eighth  century,  the  Cymric  character  of 
the  district  had  not  been  entirelv  kept  up. 
The  county  of  Cumberland  and  bishopric  of 
Carlisle  were  now  founded ;  but  the  northern 
part  still  remained  in  the  main  an  appanage  of 
Scotland,  and  was  bestowed  by  the  Scottish 
kings  on  their  sons.  Yet  a  twelfth  century 
charter  speaks  of  the  "  Walenses  "  as  a  sepa- 
rate race,  and  it  is  possible  that  their  speech 
lingered  in  remote  valleys  until  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  last  remnant  of  Cumbrian  in- 
dependence was  confined  to  the  Pictish  or 
Goidelic  enclave  of  Galloway,  and  their 
amalgamation  with  the  **  Scots"  into  a  single 
homogeneous  nation  by  the  common  bond  of 
anti-English  feeling  was  the  result  of  the  in- 
judicious legalism  of  Edward  I. 

The  meagre  Welsh  Chronicles,  Annaln  Cambria 
and  Brut  y  Tywyaoyion,  published  in  the  Rolls 
Series,  and  the  ChronieUt  of  th*  JEHetc  and  SeoU, 
edited  by  Mr.  Skene.  In  C»Uic  Scotland  Mr.  Skene 
has  collected  all  that  is  known  of  the  early  politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical,  and  social  history  of  Cumbria. 
The  same  anthor's  FourAncientBook$  of  WaU9  col- 
lects the  remainsof  the  possible  Cumbrian  bards, 
and  some  points  of  its  history  ore  luminously 
discussed  in  chap.  x.  of  the  introduction.  See 
also  Rh^  Celtic  Britain;  FalgraTS,  BngUah 
CommonvitaUh,  vol.  iL,  pp.  coczzt.— ccczzix. ; 
and  Freeman,  IFtUtam  Rvftu,        np^  y.  T.1 

Curfew.  Thb,  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  William  the  Conqueror.  By  this 
custom  a  bell  was  rung  in  every  town  at  eight 
o*dock  in  winter  andat  sunset  in  summer,  when 
all  fires  and  lights  had  to  be  extinguished. 
This  regulation  caused  a  g^reat  clamour  in 
England,  although  the  custom  was  at  that  time 
almost  universal  throughout  Europe ;  it  was 
a  call  to  pravers,  an  intimation  that  it  was 
bed*time,  and  a  means  of  guarding  against 
fire.  According  to  William  of  Maknesbur}', 
Henry  I.  allowed  candles  to  be  used  at 
court  after  curfew-bell.  The  custom  of 
ringing  the  curfew  as  an  intimation  of  the 
approach  of  night  was  continued  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  even  later,  though 
the  obligation  to  extinguish  fires  had,  of 
course,  been  long  since  abandoned. 

Curia  Sagis*  The  name  Curia  Re^ 
was  at  different  times  applied  to  three  dis- 
tinct bodies : — (1)  The  feudal  assembly  of  the 
tenants-in -chief;  (2)  the  Privy  Council, 
oi^;anised  under  Henry  I. ;  (3)  the  Court  of 
Kmg*s  Bench,  founded  in  1178.  (1)  In  the 
first  signification,  the  Curia  Regis  combined 
the  characters  of  Saxon  witan  and  Nonnau 
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leiidal  oourt»  and  constituted  the  Great 
Council  of  the  Realm,  whose  oonaent  waa 
lequired  for  the  imposition  of  extraordinary 
taxes  and  the  enactment  of  new  laws,  and 
whose  advice  on  questions  of  State  policy  the 
king  was  expected  at  least  to  consult.  In  the 
presence  of  this  body  was  undertaken  every 
royal  measure  of  national  importance,  judicial, 
financial,  executive,  and  legislative,  for  as 
yet  no  distinction  between  the  different 
functions  of  government  was  recognised ;  and 
thrice  a  year,  on  the  great  Church  festivals, 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  the 
king  wore  his  crown  in  a  solemn  session 
convened  at  one  of  the  provincial  capitals. 
(2)  But  such  a  body  was  at  once  too  un- 
wieldy for  the  prompt  despatch  of  business, 
and  too  intennittent  to  preserve  adminis- 
trative continuity.  An  inner  ooundl  soon 
appeared,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  provided 
in  the' royal  household,  and  took  shape  under 
Henry  I.  as  the  Curia  Eegit  pmper.  It  was 
practically  a  committee  of  the  fint,  entrusted 
with  the  administration  generally,  legislation 
remaining,  of  course,  with  the  national 
council,  and  composed  of  the  great  officers 
of  State*  Justiciar,  Chancellor,  Treasurer; 
the  members  of  the  royal  houJaehold,  Con- 
stable, Majrshal,  &c;  a  number  of  clerks, 
chosen  by  the  crown<  This  mixed  composi- 
tion was  typical  of  the  character  of  the  body, 
which  in  different  aspects  might  be  regarded 
as  (a)  the  Privy  Council,  (&)  a  Bureau  of 
Administration,  U)  a  High  Court  of  Justice, 
and  out  of  which  have  sprung  all  the  ad- 
ministrative institutions  of  the  kingdom. 
In  Henry  I.'s  eyes,  finance  was  at  once  the 
end  and  the  means  of  government.  It  was 
in  his  reig^,  therefore,  that  the  Curia  threw 
out  the  first  of  its  many  offshoots,  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  organised  by  the  Great  Justiciar, 
Roger  le  Peer,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  unless, 
indeed,  the  two  bodies  are  parallel  develop- 
ments of  the  household,  sitting  in  different 
capacities.  From  this  moment  the  Curia 
Regis  confines  itself  mainly  to  judicial  work, 
and  its  members  are  styled  Justices,  All 
appeals,  such  cases  of  first  instance  as 
touched  either  the  royal  interest  or  the 
rights  and  conduct  of  tenants-in-chief,  came 
before  this  court,  whose  jurisdiction  was 
further  extended  by  the  system  of  writs  to 
cases  in  which  the  customary  law  of  the 
local  courts  could  give  no  sufficient  remedy. 
[JusTicBS.]  How  or  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Curia  Regis  were  co-extensive  is  uncertain; 
this  at  least  is  known :  that  every  baron  of 
the  Exchequer  sat  also  as  a  justice  of  the 
Curia  Regis,  and  that  to  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  two  we  owe  the  system 
of  judicial  circuits.  The  first  itinerant 
visitation  by  members  of  the  inner  coimdl 
was  directed  solely  to  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  the  royal  dues;  but  as  an  im- 
portant fraction  of  the  revenue  was  derived 
from  the  fines  inflicted  in  criminal  cases,  one 


duty  of  the  IVeasury  officer  was  to  enter  the 
shire  court,  and  hold  the  pleas  of  the  crown. 
What  was  begun  by  the  Exchequer  from 
financial  considerations,  the  Curia  Regis  con- 
tinued and  extended  from  motives  of  policy. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  reorganisation 
under  Henry  II.,  after  the  anarchy  of  St^>hen*s 
reign,  that  the  system  became  part  of  the 
regular  judicial  machinery;  and  on  the 
reservation  to  the  Curia  Regis  of  the  three 
assises  of  Novel  diaseisin  (disputed  claim  to  . 
land),  Jfor^iTafi^M^fr  (inheritance),  DareiH  pre- 
eemtment  (advowsons),  regular  circuits  were 
established.  [Assxzb.]  (3)  The  Curia  Regis  still 
continued  to  sit  collectively,  accompan}nng 
the  king's  movements  from  place  to  place.  In 
1178  the  increasing  importance  of  the  judicial 
work  induced  Henry  to  establish  a  separate 
committee  of  five  judges  to  hear  the  pleas  of 
the  crown  (criminal  actions),  who  were  to  be 
fixed  to  one  spot.  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
Court  of  King^t  Bench^  the  Curia  Reg^  in  the 
third  and  most  restricted  sense,  "  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  conciliar  committee  of  the 
full  Curia  Regis."  To  art.  17  of  Magna 
Charta  is  due  the  separation  of  the  third  Jaw 
court,  that  of  Common  Pleas  (civil  actions), 
which  enacts  that  *'  The  Common  Pleas  shall 
not  follow  our  court,  but  shall  be  held  in 
some  fixed  place.**  But  the  complete  sepan- 
tion  of  the  three  bodies  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  staff  of  justices  lor  each 
was  not  accomplished  till  late  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III. 

The  Court  of  Equity  is  but  another  offiihoot 
of  the  Curia  Regis.  Petitions  for  redress  of  the 
hardships  often  inflicted  by  the  common  law 
continued  to  be  heard  by  the  king,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Privy  Council.  As  these  multi- 
plied, it  soon  became  the  custom  lor  the  Chan- 
cellor to  arrange  them  before  their  submission 
to  the  king,  and  reject  the  more  extravagant 
Insensibly,  this  preliminary  sorting  assumed 
g^reater  prominence,  till  by  the  reign  of 
Richaid  II.  it  superseded  the  final  examina- 
tion altogether,  and  the  Chancellor's  juris- 
diction took  its  place  among  the  regular  law 
courts. 

This  fecundity,  however,  did  not  alter  the 
character,  though  it  impaired  the  vitality,  of 
the  Curia  Regis,  which,  after  an  intermittent 
activity  during  the  Lancastrian  period,  was 
organised,  on  &e  accession  of  the  Tudors,  into 
the  Star  Chamber,  a  supreme  court,  specially 
directed  against  the  lawlessness  of  the  great 
feudal  houses;  and  to  this  day  the  Privy 
Coimcil  retains,  though  it  never  exercises* 
its  ancient  judicial  competence.  As  head  of 
the  Executive,  the  Cuna  Begie  is  also  the 
lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  Privy  Council, 
and  its  infinitely  more  important  oSspmg, 
the  Cabinet. 

Stubbs,  Pref.  to  Benedkiue  AVbe»,  vol.  ii.  (BoHb 
Beriea) ;  Heane^  Govt.  <if  Snelamd^  ofaftp  zi. ; 
Btabbi,  Conat,  EieL;  Oneist,  Eng.  F«r/«»MnH 
geochichU.  [H.  R.  R.] 
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w»**«»l  John  Philpot  (&.  1760, i^.  1817), 
was  bom  of  humble  parents  at  Newmarket, 
ooanty  Ck>rk,  and  in  1775  he  was  called 
to  the  Irish  bar.  He  soon  rocte  to  emi- 
nence. In  1782  he  took  silk,  and  in  the  fol- 
lovrinff  year  was  returned  by  a  friend  lor  a 
dose  oOTough  in  Westmeath.  He  at  once 
took  up  the  popular  cause  in  Parliament, 
and  was  soon  recognised  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  orators  in  the  assembly.  In  1785 
Fitzgibbon,  the  Attomey-G^eral,  challenged 
him  to  a  duel,  on  account  of  some  sarcastic 
words  which  Cuiran  had  uttered  about  him 
in  Parliament.  The  duel  ended  without 
bloodshed,  but  Fitzgibbon,  as  Lord  Glare, 
throughout  his  life  did  his  best  to  ruin  his 
adversary.  In  Parliament  Curran  was,  in 
ability  at  least,  if  not  in  position,  the  leader 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  as  such  he  strongly 
opposed  the  measures  of  Pitt's  government 
with  regard  to  Ireland.  During  the  last  four 
years  of  the  century  Curran*s  voice  was  con- 
stantly heard,  both  in  the  courts,  defending 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  and  in  Parliament, 
loudly  protesting  against  the  Union.  The  un- 
dying hatred  of  Lord  Clare  almost  reduced 
Curran  to  beggary,  since  it  was  a  recognised 
&ct  that  he  had  no  chance  of  winning  a  case 
in  Lord  Clare's  court,  and  practice  rapidly 
left  the  great  orator.  However,  in  1806, 
when  Fox  came  into  power,  and  Ponsonby 
became  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Curran 
was  appointed  Master  of  the  Bolls.  In 
1814  he  retired  on  a  pension.  He  then 
visited  Paris  and  London,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Home  Tooke,  Sheridan,  and 
Lord  Srskine,  his  only  rival  in  eloquence  at 
the  English  bar.  He  spent  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life  partly  in  Poland,  partly  in  this 
country ;  but  his  health  was  gfradually  break- 
ing down,  and  in  his  enfeebled  state  his  mind 
gave  way,  and  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  at 
Chelsea  on  the  1 3th  Oct.,  1817.  "  Mr.  Curran's 
place  at  the  Irish  bar,"  says  his  biographer, 
*'has  not  ever  been  approached  since  his 
departure.  There  is  no  man,  not  merely 
next  him,  but  near  him." 

Phillips.  Life  of  Cui-rcn;  Plowd«ii,  Hue.  of 
Ireland  ;  Moore,  Life  of  FitMgtudd;  Hac^,  Life 
of  Charlgmoid  ;  Gfatlaai's  Life ;  Fronde,  BrHgluk 
in  IrAami. 

Customs  fint  appear  in  England  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  the  dutiea  levied  on 
wine,  wool,  and  general  merchandise.  The 
tax  on  wine,  which  was  taken  in  kind,  was 
called  pruage.  Wool,  the  chief  source  of 
English  wealth,  was  often  made  the  subject  of 
violent  extortion,  and  the  exorbitant  toll  taken 
on  it  was  called  the  maletote,  Greneral 
merchandise  was  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  toll. 
By  the  Great  Charter,  art.  41,  the  king 
promised  liberty  of  trade  according  to  the 
ancient  and  lawnd  customs,  without  any  male- 
totea.  Much  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  the 
amount  which  should  be  levied  on  merchan- 
diflo^  until  the  first  Parliament  of  Edward  I., 


1275,  granted  the  king  a  fixed  amount  on 
wool,  skins,  and  leather,  which  is  called  the 
emtuma  magn*  ei  aniiqua.     This  giant  is  the 
constitutional    foundation  of  the    custonui. 
To  this  grant  the  king,  in  the  Confirmatio 
Cartarum,  1297,  promises  to  conform.      He 
did  not  consider  that  he  broke   his  word 
by  making  an  arrangement  with  the  foreip^ 
merchants  for  the  payment  of  higher  duties 
both  on  the  export  of  wool,  &c.,  and  on  the 
import  of  wine  and  other  merchandise.    This 
increase  was  called  theparva,  or  nova  eutiuma. 
It  was  abolisbed  and  rsstored  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  and  in  the  next  reign  became 
part  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  and  was  recog- 
nised  by   statute.      The  popularity   whidi 
attended  the  early  part  ox  tiie  French  war 
caused  Parliament  to  grant  the  king  extra- 
ordinary and  oppressive  customs   on  wool, 
which  amounted  to  the  maletote.    A  statute 
of  1340  provided  that  this  exaction  should  not 
be  made  a  precedent,   and   that   the  king 
should  take  no  duties  without  the  consent  of 
his  Parliament.     During  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign  he  obtained  increased  customs  by 
arrangement  with  the   merchants.    At  last, 
after    a    considerable    struggle,    all    such 
arrangements  were,  in  1362,  declared  illegaL 
In  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  customs  on  wine  and  merchandise  were 
taken  at  a  certain  rate  per  tun  and  per  pound, 
by    special  agreement  with  merchants  and 
towns.    These  customs  were,  in  1373,  made 
the  subject  of  a  g^rant  by  Parliament,  and  are 
then  called  tunnage  and  poundage.     From 
the  fourth  year  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  ninth 
year  of  William  III.  the  duty  per  pound  on 
all  export  and  import  merchandise,  except 
wool,  «c.,  was  Is.,  and  for  this  cause  the  term 
subsidy  came  to  denote  a  general  duty  of 
5  per  cent.     Henry  V.   first  received  the 
grant  of  tunnage  and  poundage  for  life,  and 
this  grant  waa  made  to  all  subsequent  sove- 
reigns until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.     In  spite 
of  the  settlement  of  the  right  to  levy  customs, 
both  Mary  and  Elizabeth  acted  on  their  own 
authority  in  the  matter.    Yet  so  trifling  was 
the  exaction  in  either  case,  that  the  very  in- 
novations of  these  queens  seemed  to  aclmow- 
ledge    the    strength    of    the   claim  which 
Parliament  had  so  long  uphold.    James  added 
fresh  **  impositions,"  as  these  arbitrary  cus- 
toms were  called.     These  impositions  were 
resisted,  but   were   declared   lesal   by    the 
judges  in  BaU*t  Case.     Their  decision  was 
followed  by  the  ]^roduction  in  1608  of  a  new 
book  of  rates,  which  added  imposition  to  the 
amount  of  £70,000  to  the  lawful  customs. 
Against    this     usurpation     the     Commons 
vigorously  protested.    When  Charles  came  to 
the  throne,  the  Commons,  for  the  first  time  in 
two  hundred  years,  would  not  g^rant  tunnage 
and  poundage  to  the  king  for  life.    The  king 
levied  the  tax  without  the  grant,  and  (1628) 
seized  the  goods  of  the  merchants  who  refused 
to  pay  it.    In  1640,  however,  an  Act  was 
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paflBed  (16  Car.  I.,  c.  8),  declaring  that  no  such 
payments  ought  to  be  imposed  without  com- 
mon consent  in  Parliament.  At  the  Restora- 
tion the  customs  were  again  granted  to  the 
king  for  life,  and  a  book  of  rates  was 
authorised  by  Parliament,  and  signed  by  the 
Speaker.  The  settlement  of  the  revenue  after 
the  Bevolution  closed  the  history  of  the 
political  importance  of  the  customs.  By 
9  Anne,  c.  6,  tunnage  and  poundage  became 
part  of  the  national  income,  and  was  made 
uable  for  the  public  debt ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  the  last  remnant  of  the  old 
customs  was  obliterated  by  the  purchase  of 
the  right  of  prisage  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
to  whose  family  it  had  been  granted.  The 
B}'stem  of  levying  customs  by  books  of  rates, 
which  often  caused  confusion  and  loss,  was 
abolished  by  27  Geo.  III.,  c.  13,  the  Cuttonu 
Consolidation  Aet^  which  provided  a  simple 
and  uniform  scheme  of  taxation.  Since  that 
date  several  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  customs.  Among  these  changes,  the  most 
remarkable  are  those  effected  by  the  Customs 
Tariff  Amendment  Act  of  1860.  This  was 
the  result  of  a  treaty  with  France,  and  by  the 
reduction  of  the  du^  on  wine  effected  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  has  made  the  light  wines  of 
France  cheap  in  England.  Beneficial  as  this 
Act  has  been,  it  falls  short  in  two  respects  of 
the  highest  standard  of  policy  as  regards 
customs.  It  made  the  regulation  of  our 
finances  the  subject  of  a  treaty  with  a  foreign 
country,  and  it  introduced  an  element  ef  un- 
certainty into  a  tax,  by  levying  the  duty  on 
wine  in  proportion  to  tne  alcohol  it  contained. 
The  whole  subject  of  duties  on  merchandise 
is  regarded  in  a  different  light  now  to  that 
whic&  ruled  our  policy  in  connection  with  the 
customs  a  century  and  a  hall  ago.  Then 
taxes  on  commodities  were  imposed  with  a 
view  to  protecting  native  industry,  and  to 
benefit  particular  trades.  Now  llie  only 
principle  which  causes  their  imposition  is  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  revenue,  and  no  idea 
exists  of  trying  to  &vour  home  produce  at  the 
expense  of  the  foreign  producer.  It  was  also 
widely  held  that  a  nation  acted  wisely  in 
prohibiting  or  checking  the  export  of  useful 
commodities,  and  for  this  reason  in  earlv 
times  the  export  customs  formed  the  principal, 
and  even  in  later  times  »  considerable,  part 
of  the  taxes  on  merchandise.  Sir  R.  Walpole 
saw  the  fallacy  of  this  theory,  and  made  a 
step  towards  free  trade  by  abolishing  in  one 
year  duties  on  106  exports  and  38  imports. 
The  system  of  drawbacks,  originally  looked 
on  simply  as  a  means  of  encouraging  our 
shipping,  has  now  been  perfected  by  allowing 
the  repayment  of  the  whole  import  duty  on 
the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods.  By  the 
use  of  bonded  warehouses,  l£e  merchant  is 
enabled  to  pay  the  custom  at  the  time  most 
convenient  to  himself.  This  system  was  con- 
ceived by  Sir  R.  Walpole,  and  carried  out  in 
1803.    The  management  of  the  customs  is  in 


the  hands  of  a  chairman   and  a  board  of 

commissioners  (6  Greo.  IV.,  c.  106),  who  are 

under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 

Treasury. 

Btubbs,  Cofui  JEFiftory,  c.  zriL  ;  McCiilloch's 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations;  McCulloeh'a  1/ict.  of 
Commeres,  [W.  H.] 

Onstos  Kotnlomni  is  an  officer  of 
great  antiquity  who  serves  the  function  of 
keeper  of  the  records  of  the  sessions  of  a 
county.  Acts  were  passed  in  37  Henry  VIIl. 
(1545)  and  3  &  4  Ed.  YI.  (1549)  considerably 
limiting  his  importance,  and  the  office  wad 
finally  reg^ulatea  in  1688.  He  must  be  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  quorum,  and 
18  now  usually  the  lord-lieutenant  of  a  county, 
though  the  two  offices  are  quite  distinct, 
the  one  being  military,  the  other  civil. 

Cutcli  is  a  native  state  of  India  which 
forms  a  peninsula  to  the  south  of  Scinde. 
The  Rao  of  Cutch  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  East  India  Company  in  1809, 
and  concluded  treaties  with  Great  Britain  in 
1816.  Piracy  was  largely  carried  on  by  tbe 
inhabitants,  and  on  this  account,  and  in 
order  to  check  the  misgovemment  of  the 
province,  the  English  intervened  and  de- 
posed the  Rao.  By  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  made  in  1822,  the  country  became 
tributary  to  England,  and  received  a  Resi- 
dent appointed  by  the  Bombay  goyemment. 

Cuthbertf  St.  {d.  687),  was  in  all  pro> 
bability  a  native  of  if orthumbria,  and  bom 
in  the  district  which  afterwards  became  the 
Lothians.  Early  in  life  he  became  a  monk, 
and  afterwards  prior,  at  Melrose,  under  its 
first  abbot,  Ea^  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Aidan,  and  followed  him  when  he  was  trane- 
ferred  to  Ripon..  Subsequently,  Eata  was 
appointed  Abbot  of  LLadisrame,  and  Cuthb^rt 
accompanied  him  thither  as  prior,  whence  he 
retired  to  a  hermitage  on  the  adjacent  island 
of  Fame.  At  the  entreaties  of  Egfrod  of 
Northumbria  he  quitted  his  retreat  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  eonsecrated  Bishop  of 
Lindisfame  by  Archbishop  Theodore  (685). 
Before  his  death,  he  again  retired  to  his 
seclusion  at  Fame,  where  he  died,  March  20, 
687.  Cuthbert's  life  while  at  Melrose  and 
Lindisfame  was  one  long  missionary  effort 
He  travelled  over  all  northern  Northumbria, 
and  converted  great  numbers  from  heathen- 
ism. His  fame  was  very  great  in  the  north, 
and  many  miracles  were  ascribed  to  his  relics. 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  his  shrine  at 
Durhajn  was  a  great  centre  of  pil^frimage, 
and  he  continued  to  be  the  favourite  saint 
of  northern  England. 

The  Lifs  of  8t,  CutMmi  wm  written  by  B«de. 
and  there  is  another  Lifs  written  by  an  anony- 
mens  and  evidently  contempoTaneons  aafebor. 
Bee  also  Bede's  BecUsiasiieal  Butory. 

Cutlired,  King  of  Wessex  (740—764), 
was  a  kinsman  of  JEthelheard,  whom  he 
succeeded.      He   restored    the    position  of 
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Weosex  to  what  it  had  heen  in  the  days  of 
Ini.  In  743,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mer- 
cians, he  defeated  the  Britons.  In  752 
Cuthred  and  his  people  rose  against  the 
yoke  of  the  Herdans,  and  utterly  defeated 
the  Mercian  king  Ethelhald  at  Burford,  on 
the  borders  of  Oxfordi^iire  and  Gloaoester- 
shire.  In  the  next  year  he  once  more  de- 
feated the  Britons,  and  died  in  764  or  756, 
after  a  prosperous  and  yictorious  career. 
[Wbssbx.] 

CTottack.  The  country  on  the  Coroman- 
del  coast  forming  the  northern  portion  of 
Orissa,  and  lying  eastward  of  Berar.  It  was 
conquered  by  the  Mahiattas  in  1761,  and 
taken  from  them  by  the  British  at  the  outset 
of  the  campaign  of  1803,  Uie  fort  of  Cuttedc 
surrendering  on  Oct.  14  in  that  year. 

Ctltts,  JoHw,  Lord  {d,  1707),  served  with 
great  gallantry  in  the  wars  of  the  reigns 
of  WilQam  III.  and  Anne.  At  the  battle 
of  the  Bo3me,  he  led  the  'Rnyligh  regiments 
that  had  served  under  the  States  General, 
and  was  rewarded  by  an  Irish  peerage. 
He  Tolunteered  for  the  unfortmiate  expe- 
dition against  Brest.  He  led  the  forlorn 
hope  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  and  for  his  utter 
contempt  of  djmger  on  that  occasion  obtained 
the  honourable  nickname  of  "  the  Salaman- 
der." In  1702  he  led  the  stonning  party 
against  Fort  St.  Michael,  the  stronghold  of 
Venloo;  and  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim  he 
conducted  the  assault  on  the  village,  but  was 
repulsed  with  teirible  loss.  Seeing  the 
strengfth  of  the  opposition,  Marlborough 
directed  him  to  keep  up  a  feigned  attack, 
while  the  main  effort  was  made  against  the 
French  centre.  In  1706  he  was  n^e  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  one  of  the  Lord  Justices 
of  Ireland. 

Marlborough,  JKupoiekst;  Maoaalaj,  Uitt.  o/ 
EngUmd, 

Cwichelm  (b,  611,  d,  636)  was  the  son  of 
Cynegils,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  for 
some  time  shared  the  throne  of  his  father. 
Jealous  of  the  power  of  Edwin  of  North- 
umbria,  in  626  he  sent  off  one  of  his  ser- 
vants with  a  poisoned  dagger  to  murder  that 
king,  whose  hf e  was  saved  only  by  the  devo- 
tion of  his  dependant,  Edmer.  Two  years 
later  Cwichelm  and  his  father  were  worsted 
in  a  battle  near  Cirencester  by  the  Mercian 
kii^  Penda.  In  636  Cwichelm  was  baptised 
at  Dorchester  by  Birinus,  and  died  the  same 
year. 

Cn&beline  (Cttnobslin)  was  a  British 
chiel^  whose  capital  was  at  Camulodunum 
(Colchester)  and  who,  from  the  number  of 
coins  bearing  his  name,  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  powerful  prince.  [Coixaob.]  It  is  said 
that  one  of  his.  sons,  Adminius,  rebelled 
against  him,  and  having  been  baixished^  by 


his  father,  sought  aid  from  the  Emperor 
Caligula.  Another  of  his  sons  was  the  well- 
known  Caractacus. 

l>io  OsMiaa  :.Wiight,  Ths  CtU,  th9  Bomon,  oad 
tiUftuon. 

Cymry  is  the  native  name  of  the  Welsh. 
[Celts;  Britons;  Wales.]  There  are  ob- 
jections to  the  very  common  use  of  this  word 
in  a  more  general  sense  in  contrast  to  Grael, 
as  denoting  that  great  branch  of  tiie  Celtic 
race  of  which  the  Welsh  are  the  type. 

Bh^,  Ctttto  Britain,  who  raggects  Bijthoiis 
as  a  better  term  for  the  generio  aenaa  of  Cjmrj, 

CynagiLi,  King  of  Wessex  (611—643), 
was  the  son  of  Ceolric,  and  nephew  of  Ceol- 
wulf ,  whom  he  succeeded.  His  son  or  brother, 
Cwichelm,  seems  to  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  government.  In  614  they 
fought  against  the  Britons  at  Bampton, 
and  routed  them.  They  appear  to  have 
been  hard  pressed  by  the  Northumbrians 
and  Mercians,  under  £dwin  and  Penda 
respectively.  In  628  Penda  attacked  Ciren- 
cester, and  a  treaty  was  made  there  which 
probably  circumscribed  the  boundaries  of 
Wessex  on  the  north-west.  In  636  Cynegils 
was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Birinus,  and 
was  baptised  at  Dorchester,  his  sponsor  being 
the  Northumbrian  king  CHiwald,  who  after- 
wards became  his  son-in-law. 


Cvnewvlf^  King  of  Wessex  (766? — 
784  r),  was  descended  irom  Cerdic,  and  became 
king  on  the  deposition  of  Sigebert.  He  en- 
ffa^d  in  several  hard-fought  though  success- 
ful conflicts  with  the  Britons,  but  at  what 
flace  and  in  what  year  we  are  not  informed, 
[e  had  a  formidable  rival  in  Offa  of  Mercia, 
and  in  777  the  stronghold  of  Bensing^n 
(near  Wallingford)  was  captured  by  that  king. 
In  784  (PJ  Cynewulf  was  murdered  at 
Merton,  m  Surrey,  by  Cyneheard,  the 
brother  of  the  former  king,  Sigebert.  This 
tragedy  is  very  finely  related  in  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  ChnmieUf  and  the  story  is,  as  usual, 
amplified  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

Cynxic  {d.  660  P},  the  son  of  Cerdic,  seems 
to  have  been  recognised  as  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  conjointiy  with  his  father,  in  619. 
He  extended  his  kingdom  after  his  father's 
death  to  the  west  and  north,  defeating  the 
Britons  at  Old  Sarum,  and  afterwards  fighting 
a  drawn  battie  with  them  at  a  place  which 
has  been  plausibly  identified  with  Banbury. 


DaoreVf  Lbonakd,  of  Naworth  {d,  1681, 
'*  of  the  crooked  back,"  a  powerful  gentieman 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  inheritor  of  the 
lands  of  Naworth.  Dacres  was  privy  to  the 
GatholicRebellionoftheNorth  in  1669,  though 
he  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  it,  and  evea 
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sided  with  the  royalists  when  he  saw  all  was 
lost.  His  arrest  was,  nevertheless,  ordered,  but 
could  not  be  carried  into  execution,  owing  to 
the  large  number  of  men  who  assembled  at 
Naworth  to  protoct  its  lord.  On  the  first  op- 
portunity Dacres  escaped  into  Scotland,  and 
subsequently  joined  the  Duke  of  Alva's  army 
in  the  Low  Countries. 

Aiken,  EliMobtths  Sadler,  8tat$  Paptn, 


I,  Lord  of  Hubstmoncbavx  {d. 
1641)  (Lord  Dacres  of  the  South),  was  a 
young  nobleman  who,  in  company  with 
several  friends,  had  engaged  in  a  deer-stealing 
expedition  to  the  park  of  an  unpopular  neigh- 
bour. During  the  affray  which  ensued  one 
of  the  foresters  was  killed,  and  the  whole 
party  were  brought  up  for  trial,  and  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder  was  returned.  Despite  all 
the  efforts  of  Dacres's  friends,  Henry  VIII. 
would  not  consent  to  spare  the  young  man*8 
life,  saying  he  would  deal  out  equal  justice  to 
all  ranks.  Lord  Dacres  was  accordingly 
executed  in  1541. 

D»gia«tnfl,  or  Daw«tOBt  was  the  scene 
of  the  great  victory  won  by  Ethelfrith  of 
Northumbria  (1603)  over  Aidan,  King  of  the 
Scots,  who  was  followed  by  a  large  force  of 
Irish  Picts  and  Britons.  Ethelfrith  was 
assisted  by  the  Dalriads,  and  gained  a  signal 
victory.  Daegsastan  is  probably  Dawston  in 
Roxburghshire. 

DallLOiude»  {>th  Earl  of  {b,  1770,  d, 
1838),  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life.  For  his  ser- 
vices in  the  French  War,  and  especially  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  was  raised  to  a 
peerage  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1816  he 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
four  years  later  Grovemor-General  of  Canada. 
More  of  a  soldier  than  a  statesman,  he  failed 
to  conciliate  the  democratic  party,  who  were 
clamouring  for  reforms.  About  this  time  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
declared  the  grievances  of  the  Canadians  to 
be  real,  and  in  1828  Lord  Dalhousie  was 
recalled. 

DalllOilflief  Jambs  Akdilvw  Browk-Ram- 
SAY,  1st  Marquis  and  10th  Earl  of  {b.  1812, 
d.  1860),  was  the  third  son  of  the  ninth  Earl 
of  Dalhousie,  and  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Oxford,  where  he  had  for  his  fellow- 
students  Lord  Canning  and  Lord  Elgin,  his 
successors  in  the  Indian  Viceroyalty.  He 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  young,  but 
was  soon  called  to  the  Upper  House,,  on  his 
father's  death.  Under  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
ministry  he  was  successively  Vice-President 
and  President  (1844)  of  the  Board  of  Trade— 
a  post  in  which  he  perhaps  did  more  than  any 
other  statesman  for  the  development  of  our 
railway  system.  On  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert 
PeePs  government  he  did  not  quit  oflSce,  but 
was  soon  appointed  Governor-General  of 
India  (1848).  It  was  a  time  of  great  peril  for 


British  India,  where  the  Sikhs  were  threaten- 
ing much  trouble,  and  in  such  an  emergency 
Dfdhonsie  determined  to  be  on  the  scene  of 
danger.  After  the  victories  of  Gkwjerat  and 
Moultan,  he  re-or^anised  the  government  of 
the  Punjaub,  and  in  1852,  by  the  capture  of 
Pegu,  completed  the  frontier  of  British 
Burmah.  The  remainder  of  his  term  of  office 
was  occupied  in  consolidating  the  g^reat 
empire  under  his  rule.  Oudo  and  Nagpore, 
in  addition  to  Pegu  and  the  Punjaub,  were 
brought  directly  under  our  government,  while 
the  Civil  Service  was  more  and  more  thrown 
open  to  all  natuntl  bom  subjects  of  the  crown, 
English  and  Hindoo  alike.  The  administrative 
departments  received  fresh  energy  from  his 
reforms,  and  the  railway  system,  the  tele- 
g^ph,  and  education  were  fostered  by  his 
care.  Under  the  strain  of  such  work  his 
health  began  to  fail,  and  in  1856  he  resigned 
office,  and  soon  afterwards  left  Calcutta  for 
Europe.  The  Indian  Mutiny,  which  so 
swiftly  followed  his  resignation,  was  by 
captioas  critics  of  the  time  attributed  to  his 
passion  for  change ;  but  Parliament  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  services,  and  the 
government  showed  its  sense  of  his  merits  by 
creating  him  a  marquis.  He  died  soon  after  his 
return  to  England,  while  still  oomparatiyely 
a  young  man,  in  Dec.,  1860. 

Dake  of  Argyle.  IndAa  iM4«r  DdSk9iut4  tmd 
Contwng.  [T.  A.  A] 

Dalling,  Lord.    [S;?^  Appxndix.] 

Palriada — Dal-Riada^  '<  the  home  of  the 
descendants  of  Riada " — was  (1}  a  district  in 
Ireland,  including  the  northern  half  of  county 
Antrim,  apparently  one  of  the  oldest  settle- 
ments of  the  Scots  among  the  Picts  of  Ulster; 
(2)  the  name  g^ven  to  the  district  of  Argyle- 
shire,  settled  by  the  immigrant  Soots  from 
Ireland.  [For  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Dalriadaf  see  article  on  Scots.] 
Skene,  CMo  Scotland,  vol.  t 

-  Dairy,  Thi  Battlb  of,  was  an  en- 
gagement fought  between  John  of  Lorn,  a 
relation  of  Comyn,  and  Robert  Bruce.  In 
this  engagement  the  Scottish  king  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
moved  back  his  armoured  knights  from  the 
swarm  of  half-naked  Highlanders,  who  made 
the  attack  upon  ground  that  was  essentially 
un&vourable  for  the  operations  of  cavalry. 

Balrympld;  Sn  Hbw  (b.  1750,  d.  1830), 
obtained  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  3 1st 
Reg^m^nt  in  1762.  After  holding  varioas 
other  commands,  he  was  in  1806  appointed 
Governor  of  Gibraltar,  where  he  remained 
until  August,  1808,  when  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  British  army  in  PortngaL 
He  arrived  at  head-quartets  the  day  after 
Wellesley's  victory  at  Vimiero,  and  super- 
seded Burrard,  who  had  already  supersraed 
Welledey,   and   had   preventea   him    from 
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taking  fall  advantage  of  his  victory.    On 

Janora  proposal,  terms  wero  very  soon  made 

by  Dalrymple  with  the  French,  which  were 

embodied  in  the  Ck)nvention  of  Cintra.    The 

news  of  that  convention  was  received  with  the 

loudest  indignation  in  England,  and  the  three 

commanders  were  recalled,  and  put  on  their 

trial.  Sir  Hew  was  deprived  of  his  command ; 

bat  his  disgrace  was  of  brief  duration,  and 

terminated  m  1812,  when  he  was  restored  to 

the  rank  of  general,  while  two  years  later  he 

was    made    a   baronet.      In    1818   he    was 

appointed  Governor  of  Blackness  Castle,  which 

post  he  seems  to  have  held  up  to  Uie  time  of 

his  death.     [Yzmibro  ;  Cimtba.] 

Oanninghaja,  SmMmtt  SngUOm^n:   Napier, 
Pcwiiuiilar  War. 

Dalzjfmpley  Sm  Jambs.    [Staib,  Vxs- 

COtJNT.] 

DalzymplOp  Sib  John.  [Staib,  2n]>  Vis- 

OOUHT.] 

Dalzymplet  Bavib.    [Hailbs,  Lord.] 

Halzymplef  Sib  Jaicbs,  Master  of  Stair 
(3.  1619,  d.  1695),  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners sent  to  London  (1689)  to  offer  the  crown 
of  Scotland  to  William  III.  He  was  an  able 
and  unscrapnlous  man,  so  unpopular  that  the 
Scotch  Parliament  endeavoured  to  pass  a 
measure  disqualifying  him  from  holding 
office,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  assailed  the 
liberties  of  the  country  in  the  previous  reigns. 
His  name  will,  owing  to  the  orders  issued  by 
him  as  Secretary  for  Scotland,  ever  be  execrated 
in  history,  in  connection  with  the  Massacre 
of  Glencoe  (q.v.).  After  an  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  he  was  severely  censured  by  the 
Estates,  who  "  begged .  that  his  Majesty 
would  gpive  such  orders  concerning  him  as  he 
might  deem  necessary  for  tho  vindication  of 
his  government. "  I^rd  Macaulay  calls  him 
"  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  time — a  jurist,  a 
statesman,  a  fine  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator," 
and  coQsiderB  that  his  treacherous  cruelty  to 
the  Macdonalds  arose  from  the  fact  that 
regarding  them  as  he  did  in  the  light  of 
enemies  of  law,  of  industry,  and  of  trade,  he 
came  altogether  to  forget  the  turpitude  of 
the  means  in  the  excellence  of  the  end. 

]>alzymple.  Sib  John  (h.  1726,  <f.  1810), 
was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch 
bar,  and  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Scotch 
Exchequer.  He  wrote,  bwides  some  legal 
works,  MemoirM  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
la*i  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  to  the  Battle  of 
La  Sofue^  3  vols.,  1771. 

ZHJsieL  Thomas,  Gbnesal  (d,  1685  P), 
distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  on  the 
royal  side  in  the  Parliamentary  wars.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  from 
which,  however,  he  managed  to  escape  to 


'  Muscovy,  where  he  ser  vedagainst  the  Poles  and 
Tartars.  After  the  Restoration,  he  returned 
home  (1666),  and  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  Charles  II.*s  forces  in  Scotland — a 
post  which  he  held  till  his  death,  excepting 
for  the  few  days  when  he  was  supersede  by 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whom  Dalziel  is  said 
to  have  refused  to  serve.  He  defeated  the 
Covenanters  at  the  battle  of  Pentland  Hills 
(1666),  only  losing  five  men  on  his  side,  and 
after  this  victory  is  said  by  Burnet  to  have 
**  acted  the  Muscovite  too  grossly,'*  threaten- 
ing to  spit  and  roast  all  the  disaffected. 
After  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge  (1679), 
General  Dalziol  arrived  at  the  royal  camp 
with  his  commission  renewed,  and  reproached 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  for  his  leniency  to- 
wards the  insurgents.  He  was  remarkable 
for  the  eccentricity  of  his  appearance,  and  at 
London,  whither  he  always  went  once  a  vear 
to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  drew  around  him  a 
rabble  of  boys  to  stare  at  his  huge  white 
beard,  which,  not  having  been  shaved  since 
the  death  of  Charles  I.,  reached  to  his  waist. 
He  died  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  II., 
in  the  year  1685  or  1686. 

Smith,  JitmMn  of  CrieTdo^ ;  Burnet,  Hietory 
of  Ilia  Oan  Time;  Gnager,  BiographieaX  Bidory. 

jyAiaory,  Rogeb  (d.  1322]^  married  one 
of  the  three  sisters  of  Gilbert  of  Clare,  Earl 
of  Gloucester.  In  1317,  when  war  broke 
out  between  the  Earls  of  Lancaster  an4 
Warenne,  Roger  joined  with  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  to  obtain  supremacy  in  the  king's 
councils.  In  1320  Lancaster  received  his 
help  in  his  attack  upon  the  Spencers ;  and 
his  name  is  included  in  a  list  of  peers  who 
received  pardon  for  any  illegalities  they  might 
have  committed  in  bringing  the  favourites  to 
justice  (1 32 1) .  His  quarrel  with  the  younger 
Spencer  was  probably  due  to  their  joint 
claims  in  the  Gloucester  inheritance :  for 
they  had  married  sisters.  Jjater  in  the  same 
year,  when  Edward  II.  took  arms,  Roger 
D'Amory  was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  king's  recovered  strength. 
His  castles  were  attacked,  and  before  long  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  at  Tutbury — 
a  misfortune  which  he  did  not  long  survive. 

3>anegeld,    The,    was  a   tax   of    two 

shillings  on  each  hide  of  land,  and  was  levied 
primarily  as  a  tribute  for  the  Danes,  though 
it  continued  long  after  the  occasion  for  which 
it  was  first  levied  had  passed  away.  It  seems 
originally  to  have  been  a  tax  on  cultivated 
lands,  and  to  have  been  first  levied  in  the 
times  of  Ethelred  II.,  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  991.  Edward  the  Confessor  abolished 
it,  but  William  the  Conqueror  seems  to  have 
revived  it  again  at  a  threefold  rate  of  six 
shillings  the  hide  (1084).  This  tax  was  con- 
tinued imtil  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  An  im- 
position apparently  almost  identical  in  cha- 
racter with  the  Dimegeld,  of  two  shillings  on 
the  hide,  formed  one  of  the  earliest  points  of 
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dispute  between  Hemy  II.  and  Becketin  1163 ; 
and  as  from  this  very  year  the  Danegeld 
ceased  to  be  a  distinct  item  in  the  king's 
revenue,  it  is  inferred  that  the  Danegeld  was 
thus  abolished  by  the  energetic  opposition  of 
the  archbishop.  From  this  time  it  was  for 
some  years  represented  in  the  accounts  by  a 
tax,  under  the  name  of  eUmuMy  or  auxUium 
[Aid],  which,  according  to  Dr.  Stubbs,  was 
still  levied  on  a  new  computation  of  hidage^ 
till  under  Richard  I.  it  acquired  the  new 
name  of  carueage  (q.v.). 

BtnblM,  CofMft.  Htat ;  Freeman,  Hvrmui  Con- 
qus$t,  Tol.  It. 

Dauslag'll  (Danelaw,  or  DsKALAor). 
The  name  g^ven  to  that  part  of  England 
where  Dani&  blood,  customs,  and  laws  had 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  modified,  or 
usurped  the  place  of,  the  corresponding 
Anglian  features.  Roughly  speaking,  we 
may  say  that  the  Danish  influence  gradually 
lessenea  as  Uie  distance  from  Yorkshire  in- 
creased. The  extent  of  Daneland  varied 
at  different  periods.  The  great  stretch  of 
country  that  was  in  later  times  included  under 
tiie  general  name  of  the  Danelagh  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  three,  if  not  four,  different 
colonisations.  First  came  the  settlement  in 
Deira,  which,  beginning  with  the  conquest  of 
York  in  867,  was  consummated  when  Halfden 
separated  from  .the  southern  here  in  875, 
and  next  year  divided  Deira  among  his  host. 
The  southern  part  of  this  province  may  be 
considered  as  the  very  heart  of  the  settle- 
ment, the  district  where  the  Danes  were  most 
numerous.  Here  the  typical  Danish  endings 
thorpe  and  easier  ana  by  occur  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  But  the  Danes  do  not 
appear  to  have  spread  into  Lancashire  in 
any  numbers,  and  the  Norse  names  in 
Cumberland  and  W^tmoreland  are  pro- 
bably due  to  invasions  of  another  time 
and  family.  Nor  do  the  Danes  seem  to 
have  colonised  beyond  the  Tees.  Across 
this  boundary  river,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  tone  and  the  hams  are  the 
rule,  and  it  is  said  that  only  four  hya  are 
to  be  found  north  of  the  last-named  river. 
Beyond  its  banks  are  Chester-le-Street  and 
Chesterwood ;  Stockton  and  Middleham  take 
the  place  of  Doncaster,  Whitby,  and  Barwick. 
But  even  within  the  more  strictly  Danish 
districts  of  the  north,  we  must  not  suppose  an 
extirpation  of  the  Anglian  inhabitants.  These, 
being  very  near  by  blood  and  language  to  their 
conquerors,  came  in  merely  as  new  lords,  with- 
out any  violent  change,  to  an  entirely  fresh 
state  of  things.  So  Gollmgham  lies  close  by 
Netherby  and  Alverthorpe  by  Wakefield,  and 
Chester  House  not  very  far  from  North  AUer- 
ton.  The  second  great  Danish  colony  was  that 
of  Lincoln,  which  seems  to  have  spread  down 
to  the  borders  of  Holland  (a  district  distinctly 
non*Danish  in  its  local  nomenclature),  and  is 
marked  by  the  same  general  features  as  the 


^  colony  in  Deira,  only  in  a  less  degree.  The 
heart  of  this  settlement  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  Lindsey  uplands.  The  partition  of  this 
part  of  the  country  took  place  probably  in 
877.  The  colonisation  of  lindsey  seems 
to  be  distinct  from  that  which  mduded 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  North- 
ampton, and  which,  in  some  parts,  even 
extended  a  few  miles  beyond  Watling  Street. 
In  later  years  this  settlement  appears  in 
history  as  embracing  Lincoln,  and  is  then 
known  as  the  *'  Five  Boroughs."  The  fourth 
and  last  important  Danish  conquest  was  that 
of  East  Anglia  and  Essex.  But  here  the 
colonisation  must  have  been  very  slight.  The 
typical  Danish  endings  are  comparatively  rare 
both  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  there  is  only 
one  district  that  is  largely  characterised  by  the 
by  termination:  that  lying  round  the  mouth 
of  the  Yare.  Such  were  the  three  or  four  great 
divisions  of  the  Danish  settlements  in  Eng- 
land, and  their  furthest  extent  is  marked  by 
the  Treaty  of  Wedmore  between  Alfred  and 
Guthrum,  as  up  the  Thames  to  the  Lee,  along 
the  Lee  to  its  source,  then  to  Bedford,  and 
thence  up  the  Ouse  to  Watling  Street.  Bat 
the  whole  of  this  territory  can  never  have 
been  in  any  strict  sense  Danish,  and  the 
greater  part  was  gradually  won  bade,  and  in- 
corporated with  &e  West  Saxon  monarchy. 
Under  Edward  the  Elder,  the  greater  part  of 
Mercia  and  Essex  was  recovered ;  East  Anglia 
submitted  in  921,  as  did  the  Danish  earldom  of 
Northampton ;  while  in  94 1,  the  Five  Borough 
were  finally  won  for  the  West  Saxon  crown. 
Meanwhile,  the  Danish  kingdom  of  the 
north  had  been  tottering,  and  was  deprived 
of  its  independence  by  Edred  (854). 

There  are,  unfortunately,  very  few  materials 
remaining  from  which  to  reconstruct  the 
special  features  even  of  those  divisions  of  the 
Danelagh  where  the  Scandinavian  inflnence 
was  strongest.  The  two  great  settlements  of 
Deira  and  lindsey  were  divided  into  ridmge^ 
or  trithitifftf  and  these  again  sub-divided 
into  wapentakes — a  term  which  corresponds 
with  the  hundreds  of  the  south.  The  court 
of  the  trithing  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
wapentake,  and  this  arrangement  has  been 
considered  to  point  to  a  s^'^matic  division  of 
the  land,  more  especially  as,  in  Yorkshire,  all 
three  ridings  converge  towards  the  town  of 
York.  In  Domesday,  Leicestershire,  Notting- 
hamshire, and  Derbyshire  appear  as  divided 
into  wapentakes,  but  the  trithing,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  is  not  to  be  found  in  these 
counties.  Northamptonshire  and  Rutland 
had  both  wapentakes  and  hundreds;  while 
the  East  Anglian  counties  had  neither 
trithing  nor  wapentake.  East  Anglia  was  for 
a  time  governed  by  its  own  Danish  kin^,  as 
was  Deira  in  the  north ;  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  such  dignity  in 
Lindsey  or  the  Five  Boroughs,  though  each  of 
the  five  towns  may  have  had  its  own  army, 
with  its  own  ear^  and  the  oocunonoe  at 
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twelve  lawmen  in  Lincoln  and  Stamford  nuy 
perha^  point  u>  a  similar  form  of  govern- 
ment  in  Leicester  and  the  other  two  towns. 
Th€  difference  in  law  between  Danish  and 
Weft  Saxon  Biitain  cannot  have  been  very 
great.    "  The  cutoms  of  compurgation,  wer- 
geld,  and  other  pecuniary  compositions  for 
the  Vreach  of  the  peace,  were  common  to 
botii  races.     But,  while  by  Alfred's  treaty 
with  j^othrum,  English  and  Danes  wexe  in 
East  Anglia  reckoned  equally  dear,  in  York- 
Bhiie,  tie  wergeldof  the  Danish  Ao/</ was  greater 
than  tiAt  of  the  Anglian  or  Saxon  thegn, 
Mr.  Bd)ertson  considers  that  the  Northern 
Danes  •  eradicated  every  vestige  of  proprie- 
tary riglts  in  the  districts  actufdly  colonised," 
whereas  tie  £astem  Danesquietly  settleddown 
alongsideof  the  earlier  Anglian  inhabitants ; 
and  Dr.  Stubbs  has  noticed  how  fully  the 
ftUodial  taore  must  have  been  reinstated  in 
Yorkshire  and  East  Anglia.      But  in  any 
case,  however  trifling  they  may  have  been, 
certain  eaily  recognisable   distinctions  did 
separate  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Danelagh 
from  those  »f  Mercia  and  Wessex.    It  is  to 
this  fact  thit  Edgar  alludes  when  he  wills 
that  "  with  he  Danes,  such  laws  should  stand 
as  they  best  nay  choose ;  "  or,  again,  when  he 
bids  the  Dai&s  inflict  punishment "  according 
to  their  lawf  *     Canute  recognises  the  same 
distinction,  which  re-appears  even  after  the 
Conquest,  til  it   vanidies  away  during  the 
wsM  of  Steplfen.    With  Henry  II.  the  king's 
JosCce  was  ii  every  land,  and  the  historians 
01  ha  reign,  n  using  the  term,  show  them- 
selves uncertdn  what  shires  belong  to  this 
uirisioQ. 

The  folio  wr&g  are  the  shires  recjkoned  in 
^e  Damlagh  tt  different  periods :— Yorkshire, 
Aorfolk,Suffok,  Essex,  Nottinghamshire,  Lii>- 
^UishireJ^iccitenhire,  Derbyshire,  Rutland, 
Aorthamitonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Huntii^- 
^nshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire, 
Hertfordshtre.    [Dakbs,] 

_^herU5>n,  aeoHani  under  htr  Early  Jfitim; 
Btabba,  OmgtibMonaX  Hittory  ;  Freeman,  j/or- 
ja»  Canqiagt ;  Qreen,  The  C&nqvugt  of  England  ; 
^orpe,  Ai^imt  Latcs  end  In»tUvU»  of  England; 
WouMe,  Bene*  in  EngUnd  ;  I.  Toylor,  Word»  and 
Piaeea;  Strmtfeild,  LivoolnMhvn  and  the  Danee. 

[T.  A.  A.] 

IHuies  (also  called  Ncrthmek,  or  Wzkings) 
Ve  genericaUy  tbe  Scandinavian  freebooters 
and  immigrants  'not  oiiy  those  from  Den- 
mark proper),  whose  ineursions  and  settle- 
ments fill  a  large  space  in  English  history 
from  the  eighth  to  Uie  eleventh  century. 

BIr.  Freeman  has  distinguished  three  stages 
of  Danish  invasion,  in  which  the  objects  were 
plunder,  settlement,  and  conquest  respectively. 
(1)  The  first  stage  begins  with  the  devasta- 
tion of  Northumbria,  in  787.  Every  year  saw 
frwh  swarms  of  pirates  pillaging  the  coasts, 
and  sometimes  penetrating  far  inland.  Not 
<mly  England,  but  all  Northern  Europe,  was 
exposed  to  these  inroads,  nnH  as  the  tnumphs 
B;iT.-.12 


ol  Charles  thi  Great  had  made  access  to 
North  GermaKy  difficult,  it  was  by  sea  that 
they  common]^'  went  on  ther  forays.    Their 
object  was  nainly  plunder.     Settlement  or 
conquest  wai  impossible.   Scandinavia  was 
cut  up  into  so  many  petty  states,  that  the 
necessary  degree  of  coh^ion  was  hardly  yet 
obtainable    for    combizdd    efforts.       Sated 
with  booty,  the  sea-kitgs  returned  to  their 
native  dal«s  and  fjord,  to  sall^  forth  again 
at  the  approach  of  sunmer.    Fierce  heathens 
as  vet,  they  destroyed  every  Christian  shrine 
and  sanccuarv,  spreid  universal  misery  and 
want,  and  adaed  a  n.*v  and  terrible  danger  to 
the  many  tenors  d  early  mcdiaBval  times. 
(2)    Within  a  ceitur}*  of  the  first  inroads 
of  the  Wikings,  a  great  revolution  in  Scandi- 
navia began  a  nev  era.    Great  kings  arose  in 
the  north,  who  subjected  to  themselves  the 
wide  diftricts  tbit  became  known  as  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Fenmark.    The  jarlt  or  pet^ 
kinglets  who  ruled  each  hwad  (district  or 
countT*)  of  Scindinavia  were  crushed  into  de- 
pendence on  8  new  centralising  national  power. 
Uardd  the  Tair-haired  (Harfagr)  in  Norway, 
Gorxi  the  Old  in  Denmark,  raised  themselves 
bv  fheer  personal  vigour  into  the  position  of 
kiqgs  of  ike  whole  land.    Eric  of  Upsala,  to 
a  Idsser  extent,  made  every  district  of  Sweden 
and  GottUind  acknowledge  the  political  and 
religious  supremacy  of  the  protector  of  the 
great  sanctuary  of  Upsala.    It  was  the  same 
process  that  was  consolidating  England  into 
a  single  state,  and  which  afterwaixis  became 
the  source  of  the  national  idea.    But  as  in 
England  and  Germany,  the  new  development 
proved  a  deadly  foe  to  the  primitive  Teutonic 
polity,  which  had  survived  till  the  eighth 
century  in  Scandinaina,  just  as  it  had  been  de* 
scribed  by  Tacitus  in  the  first  century  in  Ger- 
many.     All  conservative  instincts  revolted 
against  the  degradation  of  the  sovereign  jarl 
to  the  condition  of  personal  subordination  to 
the  new  monarch.    The  best  and  bravest  of 
the  Northmen  abandoned  their  native  land, 
and  sought  to  win  by  their  swords  a  new 
home  for  their  old  polity.    Hence  the  great  I 
Scandinavian  migrations  of  the  ninth  century.  > 
Again  the  Northmen  poured  into  England, 
seeking,  like  the  English  themselves  three 
centuries  earlier,  a  definite  settlement.    The 
second  half  of  the  ninth  century  is  the  limit 
of  this  period ;  at  its  close  half  Britain  was 
Danish.    The  formidable  alliance  of  Danes 
and  West  Welsh,  which  Egbert  crushed  at 
Hengestesdun,  perhaps  mar&  the  beginning 
of  the  chumge.    Under  Ethelred  I.  of  Wessex 
the  crisis  was  reached.     Between  867  and  869 
Northumbria,  long    distracted    by  anarchy, 
accepted  as  monarch  the  dependent  of  the 
pagan  invaders.    In  868  Mercia  was  overrun, 
and  in  870  the  martyrdom  of  the  sainted  King 
Edmund  attested  tiie  completeness  of  their 
conquest  of  East  Anglia.    In  871  the  ruling 
kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  was  invaded. 
A    DziUiant   series   of    hard-fought   battles 
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taught  the  invacer  that  Wesaix  was  not  bo 
easy  a  prey  as  ^he   subject  ^tes.    When 
Ethclred  died  in  \he  middle  of  the  contest, 
his  brother  Alfred  cept  up  the  struggle.     He 
succeeded  in  clearing  his  own  tenitory  at  the 
expense  of  the  ove^ordship  won  by  Egbert. 
But  Deira,  Northunbria,  and   East  Anglia 
were  regularly  occujied  and  syiimetrically 
divided  among  the  coiquerors  witK  the  same 
numerical  precision  as  narks  the  allotment  of 
Iceland.     A  fresh  invason  of  Wessex  in  878 
reduced  Alfred  to  the  Iciest  pitch  of  degra- 
dation, but  his  marvelloi^  revival  led  to  the 
Treaty  of  Wedmore,  that  acknowledged  the 
status  quo,  and  gave  the  ^anes  all  tlie  land 
north-east  of  Watling  Street  (>.<(.,  Chester  to 
Hertford),  and  the  Lea  ana  Lower  Thames. 
Within   this  Danelagh  a  rew  Scandinavia 
arose;   and  a  new  swarm  ol  haradskonungr, 
like  Guthorm  of  East  Anglia,  veemed  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  Pcndas  and  Edwins.    North 
of  Doira  an  English  line  continued  to  reign 
in  Bamborough.     While  this  mas  goir.g  on 
in   England,   other   settlements  were    oeing 
effected  in  the  north  and  west.    Flesh  swirms 
of  Wikings,  who  fled  "  from  the  ^^jTanny  of 
Harold    Ifairhair,"    colonised    the  Orkneys, 
Shetland,  Faroe,  Hebrides,  and  the  southern 
isles  as  &r  as  Man,  and  in  SutherWnd  and 
Caithness  effected  a  settlement  on  the  main- 
land.    Indignant  at  their  desertion,  Harokl 
went  in  person  to  subdue  them  to  his  sway. 
The  boldest  sought  a  remoter  home  ih  the 
hitherto  desert  Iceland,  and  thence  in  Green- 
land and  Vinland  (Massachusetts)  are  said  to 
have  established  the  first  European  colonies  in 
the  New  World.  Others  went  to  the  east  coast 
of  Ireland,  where  such  names  as  Waterford 
and  Wexford  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
Wiking  state.     Thence  they  inflicted  severe 
blows  on  Wales  and  Strathclyde.     The  abun- 
dance of  fords,  holms,  and  garths  in  the  region 
round  Milford  Haven  testifies  that  the  wander- 
ing sea-king  found  amidst  the  deep  inlets  of 
south-western  Dyfed  the  likeness  of  the  fjords 
of  his  northern  home.   Fainter  traces  of  a  pos* 
sible  settlement  in  Anglesea,  clearer  ones  of 
an  occupation  of  the  lands  round  Sol  way  Firth, 
mark  the  ubiquity  of  the  sea-kings*  ravages. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands, 
and  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland,  they 
drove  away  the  old  Celtic  inhabitants.    In 
others  they  displayed  that  capacity  for  assimi- 
lation with  the  subject  race  that  always  marked 
their  descendants.     Outside    the  bounds  of 
Britain,  similar  colonising   bands  won  Nor- 
mandy from  the  Carolings,  and  effected  smaller 
settlements  on  other    parts  of  the  Gaulish 
coast.     Eastwards  over  the  Baltic,  Rurik  and 
his  Wikings  founded  a  d}'nasty  in  Russia, 
whence  the  wtLranger  carried  the  terror  of  the 
Scandinavian  name  to  the  court  of  the  Eastern 
Ciesars.   The  Peace  of  Wedmore  began  a  new 

Siriod  in  the  relation  between  English  and 
anes.     For  a  centur}'  we  hear  little  of  fresh 
in\'a8ions  from  beyond  sea,  but  a  constant 


war  went  on  between  the  Danes  in  England 
and  the  West  Saxon  monarcJs  who  endwa- 
Toored  to  subdue  them.     Even  the  constant 
devastations  of   the  "black  pagans,"  which 
laid  waste  Carlisle,  and  harriad  with  fearful 
effects  Wales  after  the  death  of  Howel  Dha, 
were  the  work  mostly  of  Danish  settlers  in 
Ireland,  or  of  colonists  among  the  Brythons 
themselves.    The  steps  of  this  new  struggle 
are  as  follows:    Alfred  rested  content  with 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  overlordahip  and 
the  recognition   of   Christianity   among   th€» 
Danish  settlers.     Edward  the  Elder  ind  his 
sister  Jfithelflffid,  the  "  Lady  of  the  Mercians,'* 
went  a  step  farther  by  building  a  strmg  line 
of  fortress  along  the  frontier  of  the  Dmelagh, 
which  prevented  further  invasions  a  Wcfisex 
and  West  Saxon  Mercia,  and  were  starting- 
points  for  the  subjection  of  the  sens  of  the 
Wikings.    Athelstan  exceeded  thiF  by  estab- 
lishing friendly  relations  with  the  princes  of 
Scandinavia,  by  defeating  the  g-eat  confe- 
deracy of  Danes  and  Celts  at  Brumnburh,  and 
by  beginning  the  direct  re-conqaest  of  the 
lands  ceded  at  Wedmore.     Edred  or  DunsUn 
his  minister,  completed  the  projess   by  the 
conquest  of  Northumbria  and  th<  assumption 
of    imperial  titles.      Edgar,    caled   first    to 
power  by  the  northern  and  Daniih  half  of  the 
nation,  consolidated  the  process  by  renewing 
the  liberal,  yet  effectual,  policy  of  Dunatan. 
Under  him,  the  Danes  became  Englishmen, 
and  the  Danelagh  a  merely  legil  distinction. 
The  re-conquest  was  thus  comjleted.    -With 
Ethelied    the     Unready    evetything    went 
wrong,  and  before  long  the  dingers  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centur>'  weie  revived  by 
fresh  plunderings  of  new  Wikiig  hordes  from 
Scandinavia.    But  the  first  sta^  thus  renewed 
soon  led  to  the  second  coming  back,  and  the 
kings  of  the  north  were  now  too  powerful  to 
bi«ok  subjects  establishing  new  NormandieB 
or  Icelands  at  their  expense.    Eence  they 
resolved  to  take  part  in  these  exT>editions  of 
plunder  and  settlement,  and  thus  Mr.  Free- 
man's third   stage  of   political  conquest,   a 
stage  never  attained  on  the  Continent,  begins. 
The  King  of  all  Denmark  nov  sets  to  work 
to  conquer  all  England.    After  many  failures, 
Swegen  succeeded  in  his  attenpt,  and  handed 
down  his  power  to  his  greater  ion,  Canute,  who 
reigned  as  legal  King  of  England  with  theassent 
of  the  English  people^  which,  if  formal  at  first, 
became  ultimately  as  real  as  any  such  popular 
recognitions  were,  and  was  only  withdrawn 
when  the  quarrels  and  misconduct  of  Hartha- 
canute  and  Harold  led  to  the  restoration  of 
the  West  Saxon  line  in  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The    really  important  Danish    period    of 
English    history    now    ends;    but    Wiking 
forages  were  still  not  unknown,  and  expe- 
ditions of  Danish  and  Norse  princes  still  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  centurj'.    In  England,  the 
great  invasion  of  the  heroic  Harold  Haidrada 
m    1066  mi^ht,  if    successful,  have  placed 
anothw  Danish  dynasty  on  the  throne.    All 
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through  the  Conqueror's  reign  siinilar,  if 
fainter,  assaulU  were  feared  in  the  nominal 
interest  of  the  English  cause.  The  extra- 
ordinary career  of  Magnus  of  Norway  among 
the  Western  Isles,  ending  in  his  war  in  Angle- 
sea  with  the  Earls  of  Chester  and  Shrewsbury 
in  1098,  was  the  last  exploit  of  the  Wikings 
that  has  any  direct  relation  to  English  history. 
Brian  Boroimhe's  Tictory  of  Clontai-f  (1014) 
was  the  death-blow  to  the  Scandinavian  states 
in  Ireland.  But  in  Scotland,  though  Caith- 
ness was  annexed  in  1 196,  it  was  not  till  1263 
that  the  battle  of  Largs  put  an  end  to  their 
capacity  for  aggression,  and  led  to  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Western  Islands  to  Scotland;  but 
they  retained  their  ecclesiastical  dependence 
on  Trondhjem  till  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
also  the  Orkneys  and  their  dependencies  were 
practically  handed  over  to  James  III. 

Apart  from  the  general  misery  and  want, 
these  plunderings  were  too  irregular  to  leave 
any  deeply-seated  effects  behind  them.  A 
retrogression  towards  barbarism,  the  decline  of 
learning  and  culture  that  attended  the  sack  of 
the  Mercian  abbeys,  a  partial  forcing  on  of  the 
feudalising^  tendency  as  best  adapted  for  de- 
fence, is  all  that  can  safely  be  ascribed  to  them. 
Little  positively  can  be  affirmed  of  the  results 
of  the  Danish  Conquest,  either  on  the  nation 
generally  or  on  those  special  districts  which 
became  Danish  by  the  Treaty  of  Wedmore. 
That  they  had  a  bracing  effect  upon  the  nation 
can  safely  he  conjectured,  but  Iklr.  Robertson's 
argument  that  "  a  greater  amount  of  freedom 
existed  in  the  Danelagh  than  in  Wessex  and 
English  Mercia  "  is  based  on  too  imperfect  an 
induction  to  be  safely  admitted  as  a  proved 
fact.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
advent  of  a  new  race,  whose  very  object  in 
emigration  was  to  preserve  their  old  Teutonic 
polity  unstained  by  the  innovations  of  {[ar- 
lagr,  did  largely  tend  to  strengthen  at  a  time 
of  weakness  uie  traditional,  national,  and 
Teutonic  constitution  of  England,  and  so  in 
this  respect  to  retard  the  territorialising 
tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
effect  of  the  increased  militarism  which 
foreign  invasion  necessitated  was  directly 
feudal.  If  the  Danes  put  off  the  unity  oi 
England  by  undoing  the  work  of  Offa,  Ed- 
win, and  Egbert,  they  made  it  more  certain 
in  the  end  by  the  effacement  of  tribal  distinc- 
tions, and  by  the  consolidation  of  what  re- 
mained English,  which  directly  followed  the 
struggle  with  them.  But  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  the  Danes  introduced  many  definite 
changes  in  law  or  custom.  The  peculiar 
usages  of  the  Danelagh  may  as  much  be 
Anglian  as  Danish.  Anyhow,  the  fact  that 
the  Danelagh  was  a  territory,  within  which 
all  of  whatever  race  acknowledged  the 
"Danish  custom,"  shows  that  absence  of 
personal  law  is  important  in  English  history. 
The  Danes  never  dispossessed  the  Anglian 
population;  their  institutions,  so  far  as  we 
know  them,  were  fundamentally  the  same  as 


the  English.  As  soon  as  they  became  Chris- 
tians thoy  were  practically  Englishmen,  just 
as  the  Normans  became  Frenchmen,  only  in 
both  cases  there  was  a  superior  vigour,  a  sur- 
\'ival  of  the  old  Wiking  days.  Traces  in  local 
nomenclature ;  the  substitution  of  *'  by  "  for 
*'  tun ; "  the  "  forces,"  "  nesscs,"  **  fords,"  and 
<* holms"  of  North  England;  the  division 
into  wapentakes  and  ridings,  are  clearly 
Danish;  but  such  effects  are  purely  super- 
ficial. The  same  thing  took  a  new  name. 
The  wite,  the  doom,  the  ealdorman,  the  frith, 
became  the  lahslit,  lah,  jarl,  and  grith.  But 
as  the  Northman  became  French  in  Normandy, 
60  he  became  Anglian  in  Mercia  and  Goidclic 
in  Man — which,  though  the  very  centre  of 
Norse  power,  retains  to  this  day  its  Celtic 
speech,  while  half  the  place-names  of  the  island 
keep  their  original  form.  Only  in  the  region 
of  government  where  a  thoroughly  Norse  in- 
stitution was  superimposed  on  a  Celtic  polity, 
to  the  extinction  of  the  latter,  is  the  Danish 
influence  clearly  displayed.  In  the  Hebrides 
the  clans  sur>dvcd  the  Norse  jarls,  although 
the  local  names  betray  Norse  influence.  We 
may  conjecture  that  the  Danish  settlement 
began  the  series  of  events  that  has  made 
South  Pembrokeshire  an  English-speaking 
district.  In  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Caith- 
ness and  Sunderland,  alone  did  the  Conquest 
extend  so  thoroughly  as  to  supersede  the 
old  language  for  one  which,  under  later 
influences,  easily  became  English.  Though 
great  changes  followed  Canute^s  domination,  it 
is  very  hard  to  say  what  part  of  them  followed 
on  the  introduction  of  Northern  customs  and 
institutions.  Even  the  introduction  of  huscarls 
added  no  new  element  to  English  develop- 
ment. No  one  now  believes  that  Canute's 
"  forest-law  "  was  Danish.  Canute^s  idea  of  a 
northern  empire  could  more  easily  be  got  from 
the  histor}'  of  Edgar  than  from  any  precedents 
of  anarchic  Scandinavia.  In  fact,  England 
had  more  influence  on  Denmark  and  Norway 
than  these  latter  had  on  her.  Canute's  reign  is 
of  the  greatest  political  importance,  as  pro- 
ducing on  a  small  scale  the  same  tendencies 
that  were  afterwards  developed  to  a  greater 
extent  by  the  Norman  Conquest.  But  only 
very  indirectly  can  Danish  influence  be  said 
to  be  a  factor  in  this  process.  The  Northern 
antiquaries,  who  refer  even'  point  of  similarity 
with  their  own  state  to  Danish  influence  on 
England,  ignore  how  much  both  have  in 
common,  and  the  assinulative  capacity  of  a 
barbarous  but  vigorous  race  in  contact  with 
one  of  superior,  though  only  slightly  superior, 
civilisation. 

Woraaoe's  Banes  and  NorvMoioM  m  England, 
Borland,  and  Ireland  is  the  fullest  special  work 
on  this  sabjeet,  but  itM  naefolness  is  impoired 
by  the  readmevB  with  which  every  English  insti- 
tution is  assigned  to  a  Scandinavian  original. 
Stabbs's  Consfttuttonol  Hi-tor y,  i,  )  77,  gives  an 
ezhaustire  sammArir  ot  the  general  effects  of 
the  Danish  invasions.  C/.  Robertson.  Scotlann 
undtr  her  Early  King*,  ii.,  AVaj^  on  t\e  Dane  La-w  ; 
and  Freeman,  Iforman  Con^aest,  especially  for  the 
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reign  of  Cauate.  Konsad  Moaxer,  whose  Island 
friTes  the  best  acoount  of  the  purest  form  of 
Scandinaviftii  politj  deireloped  in  isolation,  has 
also,  in  his  Kntiaeh^  Utbtrachau,  treated  parts  of 
the  subject  with  great  disorimination.  £*or  the 
SouidiuaTiaus  at  home,  Suorro's  Hnmskringla, 
translated  by  Lainv,  abridged  in  Carlyle's  Early 
King*  of  Norvay,  u  the  grsat  anthoritjr,  and 
DaUmann's  Qeiehichte  von  Dannsiaarfc  a  good 
modem  account.  For  the  islands,  Mnnoh's 
edition  of  Ckrcnienn  Ragum  Mannia  and  Ander- 
son's Orkney  inga  Sajo  are  important.  Qf.  Skene's 
tkUie  Scoclaiid.  espedaUy  L  302. 325-6, 338. 386, 
482.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Daagerfieldy  Thomas  {d,  1685),  the 
inventor  of  the  **  Meal-Tub  Plot"  (q.v.)»  ^^ 
a  man  of  profligate  life,  who  had  been  more 
than  once  branded,  whipped,  and  imprisoned 
for  felony.  His  disclosures  implicating  the 
Presbyterian  leaders  were  not  believed,  and 
his  retractation  and  subsequent  accusation  of 
the  Catholics  led  fortunately  to  no  judicial 
murders,  as  in  the  case  of  his  fellow-informers, 
Oates  and  Bedloe.  PPopish  Plot.]  On  the 
accession  of  James  II.,  Dangerfield  was  con- 
victed of  libel  in  connection  with  the  Meal- 
Tub  Plot,  and  was  put  in  the  pillory  and 
whipped.  On  his  way  back  to  prison,  he  was 
brutally  assaulted  by  a  Roman  Catholic  lawyer 
named  Francis,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
died. 

ITArblaj,  Madams  (*.  1762,  d.  1840). 
was  the  marriage  name  of  Frances  Bumey, 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Johnson's  friend,  Charles 
Bumey,  and  the  authoress  of  Evelinay  Cecilia, 
&c.  Her  Metnoirgy  which  were  first  published 
in  1842,  are  of  some  value  for  the  informa- 
tion they  afford  us  concerning  the  court  of 
George  III. 

Darcyt  Thomas,  Lord  {d.  1539),  was  a 
faithful  subject  of  the  crown  through- 
out the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  During  the 
Cornish  outbreak  of  1497,  being  made  one 
of  the  royal  commissioners  appointed  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  the  rebellion,  he  showed  his 
zeal  for  the  king  by  the  merciless  severity 
of  his  proceedings.  Later  on,  in  the  same 
^ear,  Darcy  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
in  his  hasty  march  to  the  relief  of  Norham 
Castle,  then  closely  besieged  by  the  Scotch 
under  James  IV.  and  Perkin  Warbeck; 
and  it  was  presumably  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  on  this  occasion  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Constableship  of  Bamborough 
Castle,  and  in  1498  to  the  Captaincy  of  the 
town  of  Berwick  and  the  Wardenship  of  the 
East  and  Middle  Marches  of  Scotland. 
Darcy's  suspected  sympathy  with  the  insur- 
rection that  broke  out  in  Lincolnshire  in 
1537,  and  his  unmistakable  co-operation  with 
the  Yorkshire  nobles  in  the  popular  rising 
known  as  the  "  Pilgrimasre  of  Grace,"  which 
immediately  succeeded  the  Lincolnshire  re- 
volt, were  circumstances  which  at  once 
singled  him  out  for  the  vengeance  of  Thomas 
CromweU.     A   very  brief  examination  was 


sufficient  to  prove  Darcy's  treaaooable  con- 
nection with  the  rioters  of  1537,  and  he  was 
accordingly  beheaded  June  20,  1539.    [Pxl- 

OKIMAOB  OF  GrACB.] 

Bacon's  Lif§  of  Hsary  711. ;  Froude,  HmC  of 
England. 

DardauelleSy  Thb  Passage  op  the,  waa 
accomplished  in  1807  by  Sir  John  Duck- 
worth, who  thus  lent  considerable  aid  to  thQ 
Russian  troops  invading  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia.  A  desultory  firo  was  opened  on  the 
English  ships  from  both  the  European  and 
Asiatic  sides  of  the  Straits,  but  without  much 
effect.  An  ultimatum  was  sent  to  the  Turkiflh 
government,  which  opened  negotiations  so 
as  to  save  time.  So  successful  and  meedy 
were  their  defences  that  the  English  admiral 
determined  at  last  to  retrace  his  steps  (March 
1,  1807) — a  feat  which  he  accompUshed  under 
heavy  fire.  AdmirEd  Duckworth  then  con- 
tented himself  with  blockading  the  Stouts 
This  expedition,  though  unsucoessfol  in  ita 
results,  was  well  planned,  and  calculated,  had 
it  succeeded,  to  have  strengthened  very 
materially  the  resistance  offeiiad  by  Russia 
to  Napoleon. 

Darien  Compaay,  The.  After  found- 
ing  the  Bank  of  England  in  1694  [Bakkiko], 
Robert  Paterson  conceived  the  idea  of  inau- 
gurating a  company  in  which  the  Scotch 
should  find  a  field  for  their  entei^rise  equal 
to  that  possessed  bythe  English  in  the  East 
India  Company.  The  trade  with  Eastern 
and  Southern  Asia  had  long  been  passing  round 
by  the  Cape,  and  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of 
this  great  Company.  Paterson  therefore  argued 
that  by  establishing  a  colony  at  Darien,  the 
Eastern  world  might  more  directly  exchange 
its  products  with  the  Western.  In  1695  an 
Act  was  passed  in  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
giving  to  the  newly-formed  African  Company, 
whose  directors  were  equally  divided  between 
England  and  Scotland,  special  and  peculiar 
powers  to  make  settlements  and  build  cities, 
harbours,  and  fortifications  in  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America.  They  were  b'kewise  authorised  to 
make  alliances  with  distant  powers  in  these 
three  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  defend  them- 
selves if  attacked;  while  to  restrain  private 
adventurers,  all  other  Scot^'hmen  were  pro- 
hibited from  trading  in  the  districts  occupied 
by  the  said  company.  But  when  the  news  of 
this  concession  reached  England  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster  was  loud  in  condemning 
such  unwarranted  privileges  granted  to  the 
Northern  kingdom,  and  William  was  forced 
to  disown  his  Commissioner's  Act,  and  with- 
draw, as  King  of  England,  the  charter  which 
as  King  of  Scotland,  he  had  granted  his  repre- 
sentative. The  result  of  this  outcry  was  that 
the  English  capital  was  withdrawn  from  the 
scheme,  and  its  whole  burden  thrown  on  the 
Scotch,  who  soon  subscribed  a  nominal  sum  of 
£400,000,  of  which,  however,  it  appears  that 
only  a  little  more  than  half  was  actually  paid 
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up.  It  was  not  aU  at  once  that  Patenon  made 
known  the  exact  spot  at  which  he  would  fix 
his  great  station,  and  even  when  the  fleet  was 
ready  to  sail,  in  1698,  its  destination  was  not 
precisely  known.  A  few  Yesaels  had  been 
procured  irtna  Amsterdun  and  Hamburg,  the 
largest  of  which  would  have  been  one  of  the 
smallest  in  the  English  nary,  and  the  expedi- 
tion set  sail  under  the  guiduice  of  a  council  of 
seven.  The  cargo  laid  in  seems  to  have  been 
just  the  things  which  would  not  be  wanted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  to  which 
they  were  being  eent.  Huge  periwigs,  heavy 
wooUen  stufis,  and  hundreds  of  English  Bibles 
were  scarce  likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Spaniards  or  Indians  dwelling  in  a  tropical 
dime.  After  suffering  some  privation  for  lack 
of  TOt>vision8,  the  fleet  anchored  off  the  Isthmus 
of  i)arien,  and  taking  possession  of  the  country, 
called  it  New  Caledonia,  and  at  once  com- 
menced to  dig  trenches  for  their  new  city  of 
New  Edinburgh.  Negotiations  were  opened 
with  the  natives,  and  the  representative  plan  of 
goveniment  which  had  be^  decided  upon  at 
home  was  commenced  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
Meanwhile  the  site  of  the  new  settlement 
became  known  in  Europe;  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador was  loud  in  his  complaints,  and  pre- 
parations were  made  in  the  Spanish  ports  for 
an  expedition  against  the  intruders.  But  in 
Scotluid  the  frcmy  increased,  and  in  August, 
1699,  four  more  ships  were  despatched  to  the 
isthmus,  with  thirteen  hundred  men  on  board. 
But  by  the  time  the  new  expedition  reached 
its  destination  the  preceding  one  had  disap- 
peared. Unable  to  toil  in  Sie  tropical  heat, 
and  unaccustomed  to  tropical  foods,  the  Scotch 
settlers  perished  by  scores,  till  at  last  the  sur- 
vivors, disregarding  Paterson*B  entreaties  to 
be  left  with  a  few  companions  to  welcome  the 
reinforcements  from  home,  put  off  for  New 
York ;  and  four  months  later  the  second  expe- 
dition found  the  site  of  New  Edinburgh  a 
wilderness.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  at- 
tempted to  reconstruct  the  colony.  Dissensions 
bix>ke  out,  and  mortality  was  high;  and  to 
crown  all,  a  Spanish  squadron  anchored  off 
their  walls.  With  great  difficulty  a  negotia- 
tion was  opened  between  men  of  two  nations 
who  seem  not  to  have  had  any  aoauaintance 
with  each  other's  language,  ana  by  the 
middle  of  April  the  Scotch  party  had  set  sail 
for  home,  having  already,  in  little  more  thim 
four  months,  lost  nearly  a  quarter  of  their 
number. 

A  striking  sooonnt  is  given  hi  Kacaulay,  Hut. 
4ifBngUind, 

JhMLagUnit  Chaslottb  Sophia  Kil- 
MANSEOOB,  Countess  of  (rf.  1730),  was  one 
of  the  mistresses  of  George  I.  In  1721 
she  was  created  Countess  of  Leinster*  and  in 
the  following  year  Countess  of  Darlington. 
We  And  her,  with  her  sister  Madame  de 
Platen  (in  opposition  to  the  rival  mistress, 
the  Duchess  of  Kendal),  supporting  Carteret 
in  his  struggle  for  power  with  Towxishend  and 


Walpole.  "She  was,"  says  Lord  Stanhope, 
"  younger  and  more  handsome  than  her  rival ; 
but,  like  her,  unwieldy  in  person  and  rapacious 
in  character.  From  her  g^reat  size  bhe  was 
called  *  the  Elephant.'  " 

DamlMTf  Henky  Stuaut,  Loud  {b.  Id41,<f. 

1567),  was  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and 

Lady  Mai^aret  Douglas,  a  niece  of  Hemy  YII I . 

In  1565  Mar\'  of  Scotland,  his  cousin,  saw  and 

at  once  f eU  in  love  with  him.    The  marriage 

was  celebrated  in  the  summer  of  the  same 

year,  in  spite  of  violent  opposition  on  the 

part  of  Murray   and    the   rrotestants,  who 

viewed   the   union    of   their  queen  with  a 

Roman  Catholic  family  with  great  distrust. 

Damlcy  was  created  Duke  of  Albany,  and 

was  soon  afterwards,  "by  order  of   his  wife, 

illegally  proclaimed  King  of  Scots.     Mary 

soon  found  her  mistake  in  marrying  a  man 

who  was  at  once  foolish  and  profligate.    A 

coldness  sprang  up  between  them,  and  the 

murder    of   Kizzio,  to   which  Darnley  was 

a    party,    only   increased    it.      Loathed   as 

he  was  by  the  queen,  and  endangered  by 

her  reconciliation  to  his  bitterest  enemies, 

Darnley  endeavoured  to  escape  to  France,  but 

was  not  permitted  to  leave  Scotland.    After 

the  birth  of  his  son,  afterwards  James  YI., 

whose    christening    he    refused    to    attend, 

Darnley  was  seized  at  Glasgow  with  a  violent 

illness,  from  which  he  had  barelv  recovered 

when  Mar}' paid  him  a  visit  and  urged  his 

removal  to  Edinburgh.    He  was  accordingly 

conveyed  to  a  small  house  close  to  the  city 

walls,  in  a  district  known  as  Kirk-of-Field. 

In  the  night  (Feb.  10,  1567),  the  house  was 

blown   up  with   gunpowder,  and  Damley*8 

body  was  found  next  morning  lying  in  the 

garden  by  that  of   his   page;    but  neither 

corpse  bore  traces  of  violence.    Public  feeling 

at  once  pointed  to  Bothwell  as  the  murderer, 

and  more  than  suspected  Mary  to  have  been 

an  accomplice  in  the  crime,     llie  strongest 

circumstantial  evidence  points  to  the  same 

conclusion. 

Schiem,  BothwcU ;  Oauthier,  Marie  Stwirt ; 
Hofiock,  Mary  Q;vi9en,  of  Scotg;  Burton,  Uitt  of 
Scotland, 

Darrein  Presentment.    [Assize.] 

Dartmonth,  William  Leooe,  Ist 
Earl  op  (*.  1672,  d.  1750),  was  a  prominent 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  His 
principles  were  those  of  a  strong  Tory  and 
High  Churchman.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  On  the  accession  of 
the  queen  he  became  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  on  the  downfall  of  Godolphin's 
ministry  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State  and 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland  (1710). 
It  was  by  making  use  of  him  that  Marlborough 
tried  to  avoid  dismissal  from  his  appointments 
by  a  close  union  with  the  Tor>'  ministry. 
Dartmouth  was  one  of  the  persons  appointed 
by  Anne  to  confer  with  the  French  envoy 
Manager  on  tiie  preliminaries  for  the  Treaty 
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of  Utrecht.  Tho  wholesale  ci-eation  of  twelve 
peci-s  did  not  meet  with  his  approval,  but  he 
continued  in  the  ministry,  and  was  created 
Loi-d  Privy  Seal  (1714).  On  the  accession  of 
George  he  ceased  to  take  any  share  in  politics. 
"  Dartmoutii,"  says  Lord  Stanhope,  "  who  was 
suspected,  not  without  reason,  of  being  inclined 
to  u  restoration  of  tho  exiled  family,  was  a 
good-humoured  and  accomplished  nobleman 
who  made  no  enemies." 

Stanhope,  Hi»t.  ofEng.  ;  Coze,  Marlborough. 

DasllWOOdf  Siu.  Francis,  created  Baron 
lo  Despencer  {d.  1781),  the  son  of  Sir 
Francis  Dashwood  by  Lady  Mary  Fane,  ob- 
tained his  chief  claim  to  celebrity  in  early  life 
by  his  reckless  immorality  and  profancness. 
From  such  scenes  as  those  of  his  *'  Francis- 
can Abbey*'  at  Medmenham,  Sir  Francis  was 
summoned  to  become  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber 
in  1761,  in  which  office  Bute  found  him  so 
convenient  a  creature,  that  on  becoming  Prime 
l^Iinister  he  appointed  him  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Wilkes  well  undcretood  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  appointment,  when  he  said  that 
'*  from  puzzling  all  his  life  at  tavern  bills  he 
w>is  called  by  Lord  Bute  to  administer  the 
finances  of  a  kingdom  above  one  hundred 
millions  in  debt."  To  remedy  this  deficit  the 
new  Chancellor  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  on  cider, 
which  at  once  produced  an  outcry  so  loud  that 
the  proposed  tax  had  to  be  much  reduced. 
Even  then  it  was  productive  of  much  hardship, 
and  served  only  to  add  to  the  unpopulai*ity  of 
Bute's  administration.  Dashwood  had  at  any 
rate  the  good  sense  to  perceive  his  own  incom- 
petence. "  People,"  he  said,  "  will  point  at 
me  in  the  streets,  and  say,  'There  goes  the 
worst  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  ever 
appeared.* "  As  a  reward  for  his  services  he 
was  created  Baron  le  Despencer,  and  with  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage  he  retired  from  the 
political  world. 

Stanhope,  Hitt.  of  Sng.  ;  Jeaae,  Sdvoyn  atid  hit 
CoUatjwrariet ;  Walpoles  Memoirt  of  the  Reign 
of  Gtorge  III. 

Danbeneyy  Giles,  Lord  {d.  1507),  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1486,  in  recognition 
of  his  services  during  the  period  of  Henry 
VII.'s  exile.  Shortly  after  receiving  this  proof 
of  royal  favour,  he  was  made  deputy  governor  of 
Calais,  and  while  acting  in  that  capacity  he 
headed  the  expedition  despatched  from  Eng- 
land with  secret  instructions  to  lend  all  possible 
assistance  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  These 
orders  Daubeney  executed  with  marked  success, 
and  compelled  the  French  to  raise  the  sieg^ 
of  Dixmude.  By  a  well-timed  attack  on  their 
camp,  too,  he  inflicted  upon  them  severe  losses, 
slaymg  over  8,000  men,  and  capturing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  military  stores.  During 
the  Cornish  revolt  Daubeney  was  a  trusted 
leader  of  the  king's  forces.  His  energetic  attack 
on  the  rebels  at  Deptford  Bridge  precipitated 
the  genenil  engagement  at  Blackheath  (1497) » 
which  ended  so  victoriously  for  Henry. 


David  1.,  King  of  Scotland  (a.  April  27, 
1124;  d.  May  24,  1153),  youngest  son  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  Margaret,  succeeded 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland  on  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Alexander  I.  Educated  at  the 
English  court,  owiog  to  the  mairiage 
of  his  sister  J^Iatilda  with  Henry  L,  he 
became  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
feudalism.  On  his  brother  Edgar's  death 
(1107)  he  returned  to  Scotland  as  earl  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  David 
had  at  this  time  married  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Waltheof,  and  in  her  right  held  the 
English  earldoms  of  Northampton  and  Hun- 
tingdon. On  the  death  of  his  brother  Alex- 
ander (1124),  he  added  the  territoiy  north  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  to  that  which  he  alnady 
ruled,  and  thus  united  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
The  result  of  his  early  education  speedily 
became  apparent  in  his  introduction  of  feudal 
'institutions  and  ideas  hitherto  unknown  in 
his  native  land.  These  innovations,  hateful 
to  most  of  the  northern  nobles,  led,  during 
David's  absence  in  England,  to  a  rebellion, 
headed  by  Angus,  Earl  of  Moray,  and  Mal- 
colm, natural  son  of  Alexander  (1 1 30).  The  in- 
surgente,  however,  were  soon  defeated,  and  their 
leader  slain.  Four  years  later  a  fresh  insurrec- 
tion was  planned,  but  was  defeated  by  Anglo- 
Norman  aid.  In  1 1 36  David  entered  England 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army  to  support  his 
niece  Matilda,  Empress  of  Germany,  against 
Stephen,  her  rival  claimant  for  the  English 
crown.  A  peace  was,  however,  concluded 
which  lasted  until  1138,  when  David  under- 
took another  expedition  with  the  same  object 
in  view.  He  was,  however,  defeated  at  the 
famous  Battle  of  the  Standard  (q.v.)*  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  1139,  another  peace  was  made 
at  Durham,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
Papal  legate.  In  1141,  after  the  capture  of 
Stephen  at  Lincoln,  David  again  joined  his 
niece,  narrowly  escaping  capture  at  Win- 
chester; and  in  1149  knighted  Henry  of 
Anjou  at  Carlisle.  He  died  at  Carlisle  in 
May,  1153.  David  I.  acquired  a  yery  con- 
siderable reputation  for  sanctity.  He  was 
the  founder  of  several  new  abbeys — notably 
those  of  Hol>Tood  and  Melrose — and  was 
the  re-organiser  at  least  of  several  Scotch 
bishoprics. 

Robertaon,   Seottand  tind«r  fc«r  Sarlv  Kiwn  ,* 
Skene,  CeUie  SooUand;  Burton,  Hid.  qfaootUmd. 

David  II.,  King  of  Scotland  («.  June  7, 
1329,  d.  Feb.  22,  1371),  was  the  son  of  Kin^ 
Robert  Bruce.  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Northampton,  he  was  mar- 
ried (1328)  to  the  Princess  Joanna  of  England. 
At  the  time  of  his  father*s  death  (1329)  he 
was  only  five  years  of  age,  and  the  kingdom  was 
consequently  governed  by  regento.  In  1332,  on 
the  invasion  of  Edward  Baliol  (q.v.)t  ^'^  ^od 
'to  France,  and  did  not  return  till  1341. 
While  in  France  his  hostility  to  England 
increased,  as  well  as  his  friendship  for  the 
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land  tluit  sheltered  him,  nnd  he  waa  led  by 
thuie  feelings  to  cross  the  border  in  1346.  In 
Edward's  absence  the  northern  barons  were 
hurriedly  called  to  arms,  and  defeated  the 
invading  army  at  Neville's  Cross.  David  was 
himself  taken  prisoner,  and  was  not  released 
till  1367.  This  long  aojoum  in  England 
seems  to  have  begotten  a  love  of  English  ways 
in  the  king's  mind.  An  imprudent  marriage 
soon  gave  disgust  to  his  cousin,  the  High 
•Steward  of  Scotland,  and  this  disgust  was  in« 
tensified  when  he  propotied  (1363)  that  Prince 
Lionel  of  England  should  be  accepted  as  his 
successor,  but  the  Scotch  Estates  unanimously 
rejected  the  proposal.  The  remainder  of  his 
reign  was  occupied  in  disputes  with  his  Par- 
liament, which  showed  a  ** surly  resoluteness" 
in  checking  the  abuses  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive.   Ho  died  in  the  year  1371. 


id.  Prince  of  Wales,  was  the  brother 
of  Llewelyn,  by  whom  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  patrimony.  In  revenge  for  this 
injustice  David  called  together  several  Welsh 
chieftains — ^amoag  whom  Rhys  ap  Maredudd, 
the  scion  of  the  ancient  princes  of  South 
Wales,  was  the  most  eminent  —  to  espouse 
his  cause.  At  the  same  time  he  began  to 
intrigue  with  Edward  I.  (1276).  Next  year, 
whcm  Llewelyn  surrendered  to  the  English 
king,  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  the  peace 
was  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  brothers. 
But  David,  although  Edward  had  married 
him  to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ferrers, 
and  granted  him  extensive  territories  in 
Wales  and  England,  soon  found  eause  of 
complaint  against  his  ptfbnm.  The  two 
brothers  united  agaiafli  the  stranger.  David 
surprised  HawirSen  Castle,  and  the  marshes 

After  Llewelyn's  death, 


were 

hfb  was  taken  prisoner  and  tried  at  Shrews- 
bury (Sept.  30,  1283).  Earls,  barons,  judges, 
knights  of  the  shires,  and  twenty  borough 
members,  were  all  present  on  this  solemn 
occasion;  but  the  baronage  alone  can  be 
considered  as  the  peers  of  the  culprit.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  and  executed  with 
circumstances  of  special  horror  as  a  traitor 
and  a  murderer. 

Bisfaanger,    CKronick;    Tht    Qreatett   cf  t\t 

IlaviSy  John  {d.  1605),  one  of  the  famous 
explorers  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  bom  near 
Dartmouth.  He  made  three  voyages  in  search 
of  a  north-west  passage  to  the  Pacific.  In 
the  first  he  coasted  round  the  south  of  Green- 
land and  Baffin's  Land  across  the  strait  that 
now  bears  his  name,  and  in  the  third  he 
reached  the  entrance  of  Hudson^s  Strait.  In 
1591  he  accompanied  Thomas  Cavendish  (q.v.) 
to  the  South  Sea,  continuing  his  voyage  when 
the  rest  of  the  expedition  had  returned.  In 
later  years  his  services  were  employed  in 
journeys  to  the  ESast  Indies  on  behalf  of  the 
newly  founded  company;  and  it  was  on  his 
return  from  one  of  these  expeditions  that  he 


met  with  his  fate — being  killed  by  Japanese 
pirates  off  the  coast  of  Malacca  in  1605. 

DoviSf  Mauy,  or  Moll,  was  a  natural 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and 
one  of  Charles  II.'s  mistresses.  She  had 
by  the  kinff  one  daughter,  Mary  Tudor,  who 
was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Derwciitwater. 

Davison«  William  (d.  1608),  one  of 
the  diplomatists  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
was  in  1575  sent  to  the  Low  Countries  to 
report  on  the  state  of  affairs;  in  1579  he  re- 
visited Holland,  and  four  years  later  was 
again  employed  to  counteract  Scotch  influence 
there.  In  1586  he  became  a  principal 
Secretary  of  State,  and  was  in  favour  of  the 
execution  of  Mary  Uueen  of  Scots ;  it  is  well 
known  how  he  was  nuide  the  scapegoat  of  the 
other  ministers  for  his  excess  of  zeal  in  des- 
patching the  warrant  for  the  execution  (1587), 
after  he  had  procured  Elizabeth's  signature  to 
it.  It  will  always  remain  a  moot  point  how  far 
the  queen  was  really  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  paper  she  had  signed,  and  of  its  des- 
patch, but  it  is  probable  that  she  loond  it 
convenient  to  act  as  she  did  towards  Davison 
in  order  to  clear  herself  as  far  as  possible  of 
the  charge  of  having  denied  Mary's  death; 
whilst  Davison's  repeated  declarations  that  the 
queen  herself  had  ordered  the  warrant  to  be 
sent  off  did  aat  tend  to  pacify  her  resentment. 
The  uniortunate  secretary  was  brought  to 
trial,  Feb.,  1587,  heavily  fined  and  imprisoned, 
and  in  f^ite  of  the  attempts  of  Essex  and 
Burleigh  to  procure  his  pardon,  was  never 
restored  to  favour. 

Say,  George,  Bishop  of  Chichester  (b. 
1501,  d.  1556),  was  educjited  at  Cambridge, 
and  became  Provost  of  King's  College,  1538. 
Under  Edward  VI.  he  was  a  strenuous  op- 
ponent of  the  religious  changes,  and  for  this 
offence  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  (1550), 
and  soon  after  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  which 
he  had  held  since  1543.  Under  M!ary  he  was 
released,  and  appointed,  with  Gardiner, 
Bonner,  and  Tunstall,  members  of  a  com- 
mission to  purify  the  episcopal  bench  (1553). 

Seane,  Henky  {d.  1503),  was  Prior  of 
Lanthony,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  entering 
Henry  VII.'s  service,  was  employed  in 
several  public  offices.  When  Sir  Edward 
Poynings  was  appointed  Lord-Deputy  of 
Ireland,  Deane  was  appointed  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  (1495),  and  (ud  valuable  service  in 
aiding  Poynings'  work  of  restoring  order  and 
regular  government  in  that  country.  At 
the  time  of  his  Irish  Ghanoellorship,  Deane 
was  Bishop-elect  of  Bangor,  and  in  1501,  on 
the  death  of  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  Pri- 
mate of  all  England.  Whilst  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Henry  Deane  was  in  some  degree 
a  patron  of  Wolscy,  whom  he  made  his 
domestic  chaplain.  He  died  February  16, 1503. 
Hook,  lAvM  of  th$  Archhi$hop$. 
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Deanef  Richard  (b..  1610,  d.  1653),  son  of 
Edward  Deane,  of  Temple  Guyting,  Gloaces- 
terahire,  entered  the  Parliamentary  army  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  served  in 
the  artillery  under  Essex,  until  taken  prisoner 
in  the  unfortunate  Cornish  campaign  of  1644. 
In  the  '*  New  Model "  (q. v.)  he  was  Comptroller 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  in  1648  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  adjutant-general.  He  oommanded 
the  right  wiog  of  Cromwell*s  army  at  Preston, 
was  present  also  at  Worcester,  and  took  part 
in  the  subiugation  of  the  Highlands.  He  was 
deep  in  tne  confidence  of  Cromwell,  sided 
with  the  army  against  the  Parliament,  and 
with  the  Independents  against  the  Presby- 
terians, took  his  seat  in  the  court  which  tried 
the  king,  and  helped  to  secure  the  adhesion 
of  the  fleet  to  the  Protectorate.  In  1649  he 
had  been  appointed  one  of  the  three  generals 
at  sea,  in  which  capacity  he  commanded  in 
the  Dutch  War,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle 
off  the  North  Foreland,  June  2,  1653.  He 
seems  to  have  deserved  the  character  Essex 
gives  of  him  in  1644 :  **  an  honest,  judicioufl» 
and  stout  man." 

Dellty  Lboislation  coycBBirnro.  Among 
the  Teutonic  tribes  it  does  not  seem  that  a 
contract  was  concluded  by  any  set  form  of 
words  or  by  writing,  as  was  the  custom 
among  the  Romans  :  earnest  money  was  paid, 
or  the  bargain  concluded  by  the  delivery  of  a 
straw  or  some  similar  token.  But  in  questions  of 
sale  it  was  necessary  to  have  witnesses  to  the 
transaction,  and  in  early  English  law  a  vary- 
ing number  of  upright  men  were  assigned  to 
each  hundred  and  burh,  for  the  purpose  of 
testifying  every  such  negotiation.  So  a 
statute  of  Ethelred  I.  runs :  '*  Let  no  man  either 
buy  or  exchange  unless  he  have  burh  and  wit- 
ness ; "  while  Edgar's  law  requires  thirty- 
three  witnesses  for  the  larger  burhs,  but  oidy 
twelve  for  the  hundreds  and  smaller  towns. 
No  one  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  was  allowed  to 
take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  right 
himself  before  bringing  his  claim  before 
the  proper  court,  and  demanding  justice  four 
times.  We  may  suppose  similar  methods  of 
procedure  in  matters  of  debt  to  have  con- 
tinued in  the  local  courts,  subject  to  more 
or  less  change,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Nor- 
man and  Early  Plantagenet  kings;  though, 
as  Dr.  Stubbs  has  remarked,  alterations  are 
slowest  in  the  routine  business  of  the  petty 
courts.  There  are  still  extant  several  writs 
for  debt  issued  by  Henry  I.,  several  being 
addressed  to  the  defendant.  Two  reigns 
later  the  writs  for  debt  found  in  Glanvil  are 
addressed  to  the  sheriff,  who  is  to  refer  the 
case,  if  necessary,  to  the  king  at  West- 
minster. Debt  was  just  commencing  to  be  a 
question  for  the  king*8  court.  In  Glanvil's 
time  the  method  of  deciding  questions  of  debt 
was  unsettled,  both  compurgation  and  the 
duel  being  allowed.  Later  on,  compurgation 
won  the  day.    With  the  reign  of  Edward  L 


we  find  a  statute  npon  the  question,  for- 
bidding anyone  to  be  distrained  for  debts 
not  due  (3  Ed.  I.).  By  an  Act  passed  in  the 
2l8t  year  of  James  I.,  a  term  of  six  years 
is  set,  within  which  alone  the  recovery  of 
debts  is  legal;  while  another  Act  under  the 
same  king  forbids  a  tradesman's  books  to  be 
given  in  evidence  for  a  debt  unless  the  action 
be  brought  within  a  year.  An  Act  ol  George 
II.  allowed  the  debt  of  the  plaintiff  to  be  set 
off  against  the  debt  of  the  defendant.  In  Nor- 
man times  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in 
making  lands  liable  for  the  debts  of  a  man 
after  his  decease;  and  even  in  the  debtor's 
lifetime  there  must  have  been  a  similar  dif- 
ficulty, till  Edward  I.,  in  the  Second  Stmtmte  o/ 
Westminstm'f  empowered  a  creditor  who  had 
obtained  a  judgment  in  his  favour  to  take  a 
moiety  of  the  debtor's  lands,  and  satisfy  him- 
self so  far  as  he  could.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  was  finally  abolished  by  32  &  33  Vict., 
c.  62  (1869),  and  punishments  were  provided 
for  fraudulent  debtors. 

Bmayt  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law  ;  Byelow,  Hwtory  of 
Prooedur* ;  Cuuninffham,  Law  i)icttoiiary. 


was  the  name  originally  applied 

to  the  whole  peninsula  of  India  south  of  the 
Vindhya  hills.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Mohammedans  in  the  fourteenth  century 
and  formed  into  a  kingdom.  Long  before 
the  advance  of  the  English  into  Central  India 
it  had  been  broken  up  among  a  variety  of 
princes  and  feudatories,  and  the  term  Deccan 
came  to  be  technically  confined  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Nizam  (q.v.). 

DeouumSy  Catus,  was  FrocDratar  of 
Britain  when  Boadicea  rose  in  rebellion 
against  the  Romans,  and  his  extortion  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  revolt. 
At  the  siege  of  Camnlodunum,  the  Roman 
colonists  appealed  to  Catus  for  help,  as 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  legate,  was  away 
in  Mona,  and  he  accordingly  sent  200  soldiers 
to  their  aid.  After  the  fall  of  Camulodunnm, 
Catus  fled  to  Gaul,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
office  by  Petilius  Cerealis. 

Declaratory  Act,  The.  In  1788  Mr. 
Pitt  brought  in  a  bill  to  explain  the  purport 
of  the  India  Act  of  1784.  It  declared  that 
there  was  no  step  which  could  have  been 
taken  by  the  Court  of  Directors  before  the 
passing  of  that  bill  touching  the  military  and 
political  concerns  of  India,  and  the  collection, 
management,  and  application  of  the  revenues, 
which  the  Board  of  Control  had  not  a  right  to 
take  by  the  provisions  of  that  bill :  that,  in 
fact,  the  whole  powers  of  government  had 
been  transferred  to  the  crown.  [East  India 
Company.] 

Dadarationy  Ths  Royal  (Nov.  30, 
1660).  When  Charles  II.  was  restored,  the 
Irish  Ro^'alists  naturally  hoped  for  the  resto- 
ration of  their  lands;  but  though,  strictly 
speaking,  their  hopes  were  justifiable,  it 
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practically  inexpedient,  if  not  impossible,  for 
Charles  to  entirely  upset  existing  arrange- 
ments. After  a  commission  had  sat,  and  the 
coadicting  claims  of  the  Irish  and  the  Puritans 
h.i(i  been  argued  before  it,  a  document  called 
*•  The  Koyal  Declaration  "  was  issued.  This 
excepted  from  all  indemnity  two  classes: 
those  concerned  in  the  Ulster  I^Iassacre, 
and  those  concerned  in  i*egicide.  Protestant 
loyalists  and  certain  favoured  persons,  like 
Cianricarde  and  Mountgarret,  were  to  be  re- 
instated in  their  possessions  at  once  ;  innocent 
PiipUts  were  also  to  be  i-cstored,  but  the 
adventurers  and  soldiers  were  to  be  left  un- 
disturbed or  compensated.  Those  who  had 
accepted  lands  in  Connaught  were,  however, 
to  abide  by  their  bargains;  but  those  who 
had  not  done  so  were  to  have  their  cases 
considered  in  due  time.  This  declaration 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  and 
Explanation  (q.v.). 

Fronde.  Bng.  in  IrOand;  Lecky,  Ei»t.  o/Eng.  ; 
Carte,  trxBh  Stalut^.  ^       ^  ' 

De  Donis  Gonditionalibiis  (1285)  is 

the  title  by  which  the  first  article  of  the 
Artwirf  Statute  of  Westminster  is  generally 
tnowu.  This  law  is  extremely  important, 
as  bearing  on  the  relations  between  lord  and 
vassal  Up  to  this  time  land  granted  to  a 
man  and  his  heirs  became,  on  tl^  death  of  an 
heir,  the  absolute  property  of  the  grantee, 
who  could  alienate  it  as  he  pleased.  It  was 
now  enacted  that  land  cx)uld  never  be 
alienated,  but  that  on  failure  of  heirs  it  must 
revert  to  the  original  grantor.  Thus  per- 
petual entail  was  established,  and  the  power  of 
the  Idng  considerably  increased  by  great  fiefs 
constantly  felling  into  his  hands  thit)ugh  such 
failure. 

Stobte,  Const,  HisL 

Dm,  Thb  Bridob  of  (1639),  was  in  1639 
lield  by  the  Cavalier  party  in  Aberdeen  against 
the  Covenanting  forces  under  Montrose.  The 
^valiers  had  hurriedly  run  up  defences  of 
turf  and  stone  to  protect  the  crooked  and 
nanow  passage  of  the  seven-arched  bridge, 
and  held  out  against  the  enemy *8  cannon  for 
ft  whole  day.  Kext  day  Montrose,  bv  a 
J'-igned  attempt  to  cross  the  river  at  a  neigh- 
honring  ford,  drew  off  a  great  part  of  the 
Cavalier  forws,  and  with  his  remaining  troops 
forced  the  bridge,  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
fifty  Cavaliers  still  left  to  defend  it. 

Deeg.TKs  Battlbop  (Nov.  13,  1804),  was 
Jjught  between  the  English,  commanded  by 
General  Fraser,  and  the  army  of  Holkar, 
^wasting  of  fourteen  btittalions  of  infantry, 
alaiXe  body  of  horse,  and  160  guns.  The 
w^Rlish  did  not  exceed  6,000,  but  among 
Jhm  were  the  gallant  76th  Highlanders,  who 
we  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  The  enemy  were 
completely  routed,  and  left  eighty-seven 
pieces  of  cannon  on  the  field.  But  the  victory 
^8  purchased  by  the  death  of  the  general, 
aa^  a  loss  of  643  killed  and  wounded.  The 
B»t.-12« 


command  devolved  on  Colonel  Monson,  who 
had  the  satisfaction  of  recovering  fourteen  of 
the  guns  he  had  lost  in  his  retreat.  During 
the  engagement  a  destructive  fire  was  opened 
on  the  British  from  the  fort  of  Deeg,  which 
belonged  to  the  Itajah  of  Bhurtpore.  A 
battering-train  was  ordered  up  from  Ag^, 
and  the  fortress  captured  Nov.  23. 

Wellesley,  Despatches;  Mill,  Hist,  of  India. 

Deering,  Fatheu  {d.  1534),  was  a  monk  of 
Henry  Vlli.'s  reigu,  who  was  executed  May  5, 
1534,  for  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  conspiracy  set  on  foot  under 
the  auspices  of  the  so-called  "Holy  Maid  of 
Kent." 

De  Facto  Xing,  Statute  of  (1495), 
was  passed  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Henry  VII., 
and  was  probably  due  to  the  insecurity  which 
most  people,  in  those  times  of  constant  civil 
war  and  rebellion,  must  have  felt,  no  matter 
to  what  side  they  adhered.  By  this  Act  it  is 
provided  that  all  people  are  bound  by  their 
allegiance  to  serve  the  king  for  the  time  being, 
and  that  no  person  attending  upon  the  king 
of  the  land  for  the  time  being  shall  be  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  or  by  Act  of  Parliament 
or  other  process  of  law  suffer  any  forfeiture 
or  imprisonment.  This  statute  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  at  the  trial  of  the 
regicides  at  the  Restoration,  and  after  the 
Kevolution  of  1688. 

Defender  of  the  Faith  (Fidbi  Db- 

FENsoK).  A  title  first  conferred  on  Henry 
VIII.  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1621.  Even  so 
early  as  June,  1518,  when  Luther's  doctrines 
were  only  just  beginning  to  make  a  stir  in 
Europe,  we  find  allusions  to  Henry's  book  of 
controversy  against  the  Keformer ;  but  it  was 
not  till  more  than  three  years  later,  when  the 
king's  zeal  had  received  a  fresh  impulse  from 
the  publication  of  De  Captivitate  BabytMiica^ 
with  its  fierce  attack  upon  the  seven  sacra- 
ments of  the  Romish  Church,  that  the  royal 
author  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  work. 
Clerk,  the  English  ambassador  at  Rome, 
received  instructions  to  present  the  book  to 
the  Pope,  who  read  with  avidity  the  opening 
pages,  expressing  his  pleasure  at  almost  every 
line  by  a  nod  or  word  of  approval.  The 
king  said  the  Pope  had  passed  the  clerks  in 
their  own  fields.  Several  copies  were,  at  Leo's 
request,  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  of 
the  principal  cardinals ;  and  a  little  later  Leo 
received  the  ambassador  in  a  consistor}**  of 
twenty  bishops,  approved  the  book,  and  next 
day  conferred  on  its  author  the  title  **  Fidei  De- 
fensor "  (Oct.  1 1,  1521).  This  title,  according 
to  Lingard,  was  intended  as  a  compensation  for 
the  title  "  Rex  CJhristianissimus,"  which  Julius 
II.  had  declared  to  be  forfeited  by  the  King  of 
France,  and  had  conferred  upon  the  King  of 
England,  but  which  Leo  could  never  be 
brought  to  recognise.  Henrj-'s  defence  of 
the  seven  sacraments,  Assertio  Septein  Sacra^ 
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mentorum  was  published  at  London  in  July, 
1521,  and  rapidly  passed  through  many 
editions;  it  was  translated  into  German  in 
1523,  and  into  English  a  few  years  later. 
Luther  published  a  fierce  reply  within  a  year, 
and  affected  to  consider  the  work  so  con- 
temptible a  treatise  that  it  must  have  been 
written  by  a  "  parcel  of  empty-headed  sophists," 
who  abused  the  king*s  name  by  prefixing  it 
to  a  work  "  stufiEed  full  of  their  own  Lies  and 
virulence." 

Lingard,  Kid.  of  Sim. 

'  Defenders,  The,  were  a  partyin  Ireland 
that  owed  their  origin  to  a  faction  fight 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  on  July  4, 
1784.  The  Protestants  were  called  Peep  o' 
Day  Boys  (q.v.),  as  they  visited  the  dwellings 
of  the  Catholic  Defenders  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  took  away  their  arms.  The  great 
faction  fight  of  these  two  parties  was  the  battle 
of  Diamond  (q.v.).  In  1793  they  rose  in  great 
numbers,  nominally  to  prevent  the  enrolment 
of  the  militia,  and,  although  pacified  in  Sept. , 
1795,  were  soon  in  activity  aguin.  The  name 
disappears  from  history  after  1798.  The  causes 
of  their  existence  were  to  a  larg^  extent 
agrarian. 

Defoe,  Daniel  {b.  1661,  e/.  1733),  was  the  son 
of  a  London  butcher,  named  Foe — the  former 
himself  adopted  the  French  prefix.  He  was 
educated  in  the  doctrines  of  Dissent  and 
Whiggism.  As  an  opponent  of  the  designs  of 
James  II.,  he  fought  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  escape.  Shortly  afterwards  he  published 
a  pamphlet,  warning  the  Dissenters  against 
the  designs  of  the  king.  After  the  Revo- 
lution, he  engaged  largely  in  trade,  and 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commission 
for  managing  the  duties  on  glass.  In  1697  his 
E*9ay  on  Frojeeta  appeared.  He  also  published 
a  treatise  on  Occasional  Conformity,  and 
another  in  favour  of  a  standing  army,  "  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament ; "  one  against  the 
impending  French  war,  and  one  On  the  Original 
Fower  of  the  Collective  Body  of  the  Feople  of 
England.  In  1701  his  True-bom  Englishman 
appeared,  a  satire  with  the  object  of  reproach- 
ing those  who  abused  William  as  a  foreigner. 
The  same  year  he  drew  up  the  Legion 
Metnorial,  an  expression  of  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  William's  European  designs, 
and  elicited  by  the  treatment  that  the  pre- 
senters of  the  Kentish  petition  received  from 
the  Commons.  In  1702  he  published  his 
famous  pamphlet,  The  Shortest  Wag  with 
J)iaaenter8f  an  ironical  performance,  written 
in  High  Church  language,  which  deceived 
even  the  Dissenters  themselves.  The  High 
Church  party  brought  the  work  before  the 
notice  of  the  House,  and  it  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  Defoe 
surrendered  himself  to  justice,  and  was  fined, 
put  in  the  pillory,  and  imprisoned.  From 
Newgate  he  issued  the  Review^  a  periodical 


SLper,  that  was  the  predecessor  of  the  more 
mous  Spectator  of  Steele.  In  1704  he  was 
released  by  the  exertions  of  Harley,  who 
sought  to  win  him  over  to  the  Tory  side. 
Money  was  sent  him  by  the  queen  to  pay 
his  fine.  In  1706  he  published  a  satire  on 
the  High  Churchmen.  He  was  sent  to  Scot- 
land to  assist  the  Commission  for  the  Union ; 
and  his  commercial  knowledge  proved  of  use 
to  the  English  government,  while  he  at  the 
same  time  aided  them  with  his  pen.  His 
history  of  the  Union  was  published  in  1709. 
A  satirical  piece,  entitled  A  Seaaonahle  Caution^ 
against  the  Pretender,  which  he  vindicated 
in  the  Review^  caused  his  second  imprisonment 
in  Newgate  (1711);  again  Harley  procured 
his  freedom.  On  the  accession  of  George,  he 
was  treated  with  neglect,  and  exposed  to 
attacks  from  the  Whigs  on  account  of  his 
friendship  with  Harley.  He  therefore  pub- 
lished An  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice,  though 
it  be  to  my  Worst  Enemies^  as  a  vindication  of 
his  political  career.  After  this  he  ceased  to 
write  openly  on  political  subjects,  though  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  largely  engaged  in 
surreptitious  political  journalism.  In  1719  he 
produced  the  immortal  Robinson  Crusoe^  and 
subsequently  a  large  number  of  other  romanoes. 

Defoe's  Life  and  Works,  ed.  by  W.  Lee  (1889) ; 
W.  Wilson,  JAfs  of  Defos  (1890) ;  Prof.  W.  Minto. 
Defoe  (ISTO).  [S.  J.  L.] 

De  Grey,  Earl  {b.  nSl^d,  1869),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Thomas  Robinson,  second  Lord 
Grantham.  On  his  father's  death,  he  entered 
the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Grantham,  1786, 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  maternal  aunt,  the 
C]!ountess  de  Grey,  succeeded  to  the  earldom. 
In  1834—5  he  held  the  office  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  under  Sir  R.  Peel.  When  Sir 
Robert  Peel  again  took  office,  in  1841,  Earl  de 
Grey  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. He  discharged  the  functions  of  his 
office  with  much  credit  up  to  June,  1844, 
when  he  retired,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
people  of  Dublin. 

De  EsBretico  Combnrendo  was  the 

title  of  a  statute  enacted  in  1401  against 
the  Lollards.  It  was  granted  by  the  king, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Lords,  on  the  petition 
of  the  clerg}%  a  petition  couched  in  similar 
terms  being  presented  at  the  same  time  by 
the  Commons.  By  this  statute  a  heretic  con- 
victed before  a  spiritual  court,  and  refusing  to 
recant,  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  vixil 
power  to  be  burned.  Archbishop  Arundel 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  matter,  and 
Henr}'  was  probably  not  unwilling  to  crush 
the  I^llards,  who  were  more  or  less  closely 
cunnected  with  the  party  of  Richard  II. 

Deira  'was  the  name  given  to  the  ancient 
Anglian  kingdom  stretching  from  the  Tees  or 
the  Tyne  to  the  Humber,  and  extending  inland 
to  the  borders  of  the  British  realm  of  Strath- 
clvde.  Like  Kent  and  some  other  districts  of 
Britain,  it  seems  to  have  retained  a  British 
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name,  both  for  the  land  and  its  inhabitanta, 
long  after  it  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Teutonic  tribes :  for  the  words  Beira  and  Deiri 
appear  to  be  both  related  to  the  old  WeUhJkwr. 
In  all  probability,  both  Deira  and  its  northern 
neighbour,  Bemicia,  were,  like  Mercia,  origin- 
ally colonised  by  several  tribes,  each  under  its 
own  leader.  Later  we  read  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ChronieU  that  Ida  established  the  kingdom  of 
Northnmbria  in  547 — a  phrase  which  may 
fairly  enough  be  interpreted  as  impl}'ing  that 
he  united  into  one  aU  the  petty  settlements 
existing  in  his  time.  Ida's  kingdom,  however, 
may  very  well  have  been  only  co-extensive 
with  the  later  Bemicia,  for  we  are  told  that 
in  560  Ella  came  to  the  throne,  and  he  seems 
to  have  added  the  district  from  the  Tees  to 
the  Humber  to  his  realm.  On  his  death  (688), 
Ethelfrith  of  Bemicia  drove  out  Ella's  young 
son,  Edwin,  and  usurped  Deira.  Edwin, 
meanwhile,  had  taken  refuge  with  Redwald, 
King  of  the  Elast  Angles,  and  the  two  together 
met,  and  overthrew  Ethelfrith  in  6 1 7 .  Edwin 
now  seems  to  have  once  more  united  Deira  and 
Bemicia ;  but  as  if  to  show  how  very  imper- 
fectly even  the  southern  part  of  his  realm  was 
knit  together,  we  read  of  nis  having  to  subdue 
the  small  British  kingdoms  of  Lodis  (Leeds)  and 
Elmet,  both  lying  within  the  bounds  of  his 
native  country,  Deira.  The  two  kingdoms 
were  once  more  divided,  only,  however,  to  be 

g^rmanentlv  rc-united  under  Oswy,  the  son  of 
thelfrith  (642— 670).  From  this  time  the 
separate  kingdoms  of  Deiia  and  Bemicia  may 
be  considered  as  merged  in  that  of  North- 
nmbria. But,  though  no  longer  independent 
kingdoms,  both  Deira  and  Bemicia  reappear 
as  separate  earldoms  under  the  great  West 
Saxon  kings,  and  Deira  at  least  was  regularly 
partitioned  among  the  Danes  in  876.  Under 
Ethelred  the  two  proWnces  appear  to  have  been 
often  disjoined,  but  were  once  more  united  by 
Ethelred  towards  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  (1006).  Canute  continued  this  ar- 
rangement ;  but  there  was  probably  a  subject- 
earl  for  the  Danes  of  Deira.  Before  the 
accession  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Siward 
was  Earl  of  Deira  alone  till,  bv  the  murder  of 
Eardwulf,  he  once  more  united  Bemicia  to  its 
southern  neighbour.  On  Si  ward's  death  all 
Northumbria  was  given  to  Tostig  (1055) ;  but 
on  his  banishment,  in  1065,  the  old  diWsion 
appeared  once  more,  when  Morkere  ruled 
in  Deira,  and  Oswulf  in  Bemicia.  With  the 
Conquest  we  may  look  upon  the  old  name  of 
Deira  as  being  poUtically  extinct.  Nominally, 
the  two  earldoms  of  the  North  lingered  on  for 
a  few  years  under  Morkere  and  Grospatric,  but 
finally  disappear  in  the  time  of  the  great  harry- 
ing of  1 069.  This  strong  act  of  policy  or  cruelty 
may  have  done  much  to  obliterate  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  provinces — whether  this 
distinction  arose  from  purely  political  con- 
siderations, from  a  difference  of  race  between 
the  Anglian  settlers  of  Deira  and  the  possibly 
Jutish  settlers  of  Bemicia,  or  was  in  later 


years  mainly  due  to  the  large  infusion  of 
Danish  blood  that  was  from  976  undoubtedly 
present  in  the  more  southern  district.  [Nortu- 
VMBlilA.]  [T.  A.  A.] 

De  la  Mafe,  Sir  Peter  [Jl,  1376|,  one  of 
the  knights  of  the  shire  of  iici-eford  in  the 
Good  Parliament  (1376),  of  which  he  was  chosen 
Speaker.  In  this  capacity  he  laid  the  opinion 
of  the  Parliament  before  John  of  Gaunt  and 
the  Council,  and  though  the  duke  adjourned 
the  House,  continued  the  attack  on  the  offend- 
ing parties  next  day.  When  the  Parliament 
dispersed,  De  la  Mare  was  imprisoned  by 
Lancaster's  order,  and  was  not  released  till 
Richard  II.'s  accession,  although  a  strong 
minority  in  the  Pai-liament  of  Januar}',  1377, 
demanded  his  liberation. 

Delaware*  Henry  Booth,  Lord  {h.  1651, 
d.  1694),  sat  as  member  for  Chester  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  He  was  accused  of  taking 
part  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  tried  in 
the  Lord  High  Steward's  Court.  Although 
Jeffrey,  whom  Delaware  had  formerly  called 
a  '*  dninken  jack -pudding,"  employed  all  his 
brutality  against  him,  Delaware  was  acquitted. 
The  verdict  was  most  popular.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England,  Delaware 
rose  for  him  at  the  head  of  his  tenants  in 
Cheshire,  and  noarched  to  Manchester.  He  was 
one  of  the  messengers  sent  by  the  House  of 
Lords  to  James,  requesting  him  to  retire  to 
Ham  on  the  Thames.  He  was  placed  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  and  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  soon  quarrelled  with  his 
colleagues,  Mordaunt  and  Godolphin,  and 
attempted  to  drive  Halifax  from  office.  On 
the  appointment  of  Caennarthen  as  chief 
minister,  he  retired  from  office,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  Warrington  (1690).  Large 
grants  of  lands  belonging  to  Jesuits  were 
made  to  him,  and  a  large  sum  paid  him  for 
expenses  incurred  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Nevertheless,  he  complain^  bitterly  of 
the  injustice  of  his  treatment.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  written  a  bitter  pamphlet  when  Tory 
lord-lieutenants  were  substituted  for  Whigs. 
He  protested  against  the  rejection  of  the  Place 
Bill  of  1692.  "He  was,"  says  Macaulay,  "a 
zealous  Whig  .  .  .  gloomy  and  aciimonious." 

Delaware,  State  of.  [Colonies,  Ameri- 

CAK.] 

Delgon,  The  Battle  of  (574),  was  fought 
between  the  Scots  under  Conall,  and  the  Picts, 
who  were  victorious,  killing  Conall's  son  Dun- 
can.    Delgon  is  in  Xintyre. 

Chrontel«  of  ilu  Ptds  and  Sootc. 

Delhi  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  and  was  definitely  annexed  by 
the  English,  Dec.  4,  1803. 

Delhi,  The  Battle  of  (Sept  11,  1803). 
General  Lake  (q.v.),  with  a  British  force 
4,600  strong,  discovered  Bourquin,  Scindiah's 
general,    encamped    in   a  fortified   position 
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before  Delhi.  The  Mahrattas  amounted  to 
19,000  men,  and  were  drawn  up  with  their 
rear  resting  on  the  Jumna,  and  a  formidable 
train  of  aitillery  in  front.  So  situated,  the 
position  of  the  enemy  appeared  impregnable ; 
and  Lake  ordered  his  cavalr}%  who  were 
advancing  in  front,  to  execute  a  feigned 
retreat.  The  enemy,  deceived,  left  their  posi- 
tion, and  rushed  forward  yelling.  The  British 
infantry,  led  by  the  76th  iiighlanders  and  by 
Lake  in  person,  advanced  steadily  amid 
showers  of  grape,  and  after  firing  one  round, 
charged  with  the  bayonet.  The  shock  was 
irresistible;  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  broke  and 
fled  down  to  the  river,  in  which  the  g^reater 
number  perished.  The  British  loss  was  only 
about  400,  of  which  one-third  was  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Highlanders. 

Wellesley,  D«ipateh««;  Mill.  IfMi.  of  India. 

Delhi,  SiBOB  OF  (1804).  After  Colonel 
Monson^s  unfortunate  expedition  into  Holkar's 
territory  had  been  forced  back  upon  Agra, 
Jeswunt  Rao  made  a  sudden  incursion  to  the 
ver}'  gates  of  Delhi  (Oct.  7).  This  city  was 
some  ten  miles  in  circumference,  defended 
only  by  dilapidated  walls  and  ruined  ramparts, 
and  filled  with  a  mixed  population,  not  yet 
accustomed  to  British  rule.  The  garrison 
was  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  reliefs,  and 
pi'ovisions  and  sweetmeats  were  therefore 
served  out  to  them  on  the  rampai*ts,  but 
the  British  Resident,  Colonel  Ochterlony, 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  Clive,  and  nobly 
seconded  by  the  commandant,  Colonel  Brown, 
defended  the  place  for  nine  days  against 
20,000  Mahrattas  and  100  guns,  till  at  length 
Holkar,  despairing  of  success,  drew  off  his 
army. 

Wellesley*  Dnpatchen;  Mill,  Hi»t,   of  India; 
Onuit  Doff,  JiraJii*atta4. 

Delhi,  SiEOB  OP  (1857).  On  May  11, 1857, 
the  mutineering  Sepoy  regiments  from  Meerut 
appeared  before  Delhi,  and,  despite  the  efforts 
of  Brigadier  Graves  and  Lieutenant  WiU 
loughby,  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  on  that  day.  All  the  Europeans  who 
could  do  so  fled  precipitately,  and  the  city  of 
the  Great  Mogul  soon  became  the  centre  of 
the  revolt.  It  became  necessary  to  re-capture 
so  important  a  post,  and  on  the  8th  of  June, 
Sir  Henr}'  Bamai-d,  after  defeating  an  advance 
division  of  the  enemy,  occupied  the  Ridge,  a 
rising  ground  some  two  miles  from  the  city. 
Delhi  was  defended  by  a  series  of  bastions 
sixteen  feet  high,  connected  b}'  long  curtains, 
with  here  and  there  a  martello  tower.  Bas- 
tions and  curtains  were  alike  of  solid  masonr}% 
twelve  feet  thick,  and  the  whole  was  further 
strengthened  by  a  w^ide  and  deep  ditch.  The 
besieging  army  consisted  of  English  troops, 
Sikhs,  Afghans,  and  Ghoorkas,  whilst  the 
rebels  were  30,000  strong,  with  ample  provi- 
sions and  ammunition.  It  was  not  till  June 
23  that  operations  really  began  with  a  sally 
from  the  city,  which  was  beaten  back,  after 
a  day*8  hard  fighting.    During  August  and 


September  the  English  quickened  their  pre- 
parations for  the  attack.  Brigadier  Nicholson 
arrived  at  the  camp  with  the  requisite  siege- 
train,  and  the  heiivy  artillery  came  soon 
after.  On  Sept.  8  four  batteiies  opened  fire 
on  the  city,  and  by  the  13th  a  breach  was 
made.  The  next  morning  saw  the  final 
assault.  Three  columns  were  led  to  the  walls, 
while  a  fouiih  was  held  in  reserve.  For  six 
days  the  fighting  continued  in  the  streets, 
and  no  quarter  was  extended  to  men  with 
weapons  in  their  hands.  At  last,  on  Sept.  20, 
the  gates  of  the  palace  were  forced ;  but  Baha- 
dur Shah  had  in  the  meanwhile  escaped  to  the 
tomb  of  Uomayun,  outside  the  city.  Here  he 
was  captured  by  Captain  Hodson,  and  his  two 
sons  shot  as  they  were  re-entering  the  city. 
This  was  the  turning-point  of  the  revolution, 
which  could  no  longer  threaten  any  consider- 
able danger,  when  its  nominal  head,  the  Great 
Mogul  king,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  English. 

Malleson,  Indiam  MuUny  ;  Keje,  Sepoy  War, 

De  Lolme,  Jean  Louls  (b.  1740,  d.  1806), 
was  bom  at  Geneva,  where  he  studied  for  the 
bar,  and  practised  as  an  advocate  till  forced 
to  leave  the  town,  from  the  offence  he  gave  to 
the  authorities  by  the  publication  of  his 
Exatnen  des  trots  points  de  droit.  He  took 
refuge  in  England,  and  while  resident  in  this 
country,  made  a  careful  investigation  into  our 
government  and  laws,  the  results  of  which 
no  first  published  in  French  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1 77 1 ,  in  his  work  on  The  Constitution  of  England. 
This  was  almost  at  once  translated  intx)  English, 
and  was  for  many  years  a  standard  work  on 
the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  De  Lolme 
had  returned  to  Switzerland  many  years 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1806. 

Delvin,  LoRn,  was  an  Irish  nobleman 
concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  Tyrone  and 
Tyrconnel  (1605).  He  was  imprisoned  in 
Dublin,  but  succeeded  in  making  his  eecape. 
Afterwards  he  was  pardoned  by  Jamea  I.,  and 
created  Earl  of  Westmeath. 

Demesne  l^aads  were  the  estates  which 
belonged  to  the  crown,  and  in  early  da}^  were 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  royal  revenue. 
When  these  had  been  held  by  the  crown 
since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  they 
went  by  the  name  of  manors  of  ancient 
demesne ;  and  each  of  these  manors  of  ancient 
demesne  was  reckoned  as  a  hundred  in  itself, 
and,  like  the  hundred,  subject  to  the  shire- 
court.  In  the  times  of  Stephen  large  grants 
of  the  royal  property  were  made  for  the  sake 
of  purchasing  adherents  to  either  party ;  the 
resumption  of  these  grants  was  one  of  the 
first  reforms  brought  about  by  Henry  II.  A 
similar  course  of  conduct  had  been  pursued 
by  William  Marshall  in  the  early  aaj-s  of 
Henrj'  III.,  and  again  by  Hubert  de  Burgh. 
In  later  years  it  became  a  custom  for  the 
kings  to  impoverish  themselves  by  these  im- 
prudent grants,  and  then  appeal  to  the  Estates 
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lor  support.     It  is  to  this  abuse  that  the  oft- 

repeated  cry  of  reform  pointed — ^that  the  king 

should  "live  of  his  own.'*  In  1310  the  Ordainers 

forbade  the  king  to  make  these  gifts  without 

their  consent.    A  similar  spirit  was  shown  by 

the   Parliaments   of   1404,   14<50,  and    other 

years.     In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 

century  the  crown  had  grown  so  poor  that 

Fortescue,  in  his  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglite^ 

suggests  a  general  resumption  of  the  royal 

possessions,    which    he    says   at   one    time 

extended  over  a  fifth  part  of  the  kingdom; 

and  he   suggests  that  for    the   future    the 

king    should    only    grant    estates    for   life. 

Several    towns    {e.g,^     Northampton)     were 

in    royal  demesne,  and  all    perhaps  to    be 

considered  as  so   being  unless  they  had  a 

special    lord.    The  king  was  considered  to 

have  a  peculiar  claim  upon  both  manors  and 

burghs  held  in  demesne — taUage;   and  this 

right  Edward  I.  continued  to  exact  even  after 

the  **  Confirmatio  Cartarum."    This  example 

was  followed  both  by  Edward  11.  and  Edward 

III.,  though  not  without  resistance;  but  from 

the  latter  reign  we  may  regard  the  imposition 

as  extinct. 

Stnbbs,  CoftA.  Hut.;  Halkun,  If  id.  Aget  and 
Const.  Hi$t.  i  Bigbj,  HisL  o/  Law  o/  JZ«ai  Fro- 
Vrty. 

l^emeta.  The,  were  an  ancient  tribe  in- 
habiting the  south-west  comer  of  Wales. 
According  to  Mr.  Rh^s,  they  consisted  of 
GoidelSy  or  the  earlier  Celtic  immigrants, 
largely  mixed  with  the  remnants  of  the 
earUer  pre-Celtic  occupants  of  our  island. 

Denbigh,  Basil  Feildino,  2nd  Earl  {d. 
1676),  son  of  William  Feildin^,  and  Mary, 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was 
Ambassador  in  Italy  from  1634  to  1638. 
When  the  Civil  War  began,  he  took  the  side 
of  the  Parliament,  in  opposition  to  his  father 
and  family,  and  commanded  a  regiment  at 
Edgehill.  In  June,  1 643,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  associated  counties  of 
Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford,  and  Shropshire, 
and  exercised  his  trust  with  zeal  and  vigour 
till  the  passing  of  the  Self-den^'ing  Ordinance. 
He  represented  the  Parliament  at  the  Treaty 
of  TJxbridge  and  in  other  negotiations. 
Though  he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  king's 
trial,  declaring  that  he  would  "  rather  be 
torn  in  pieces  than  have  any  share  in  so 
infamous  a  business,"  he  became  a  member  of 
the  first  two  Councils  of  State  of  the  Common- 
wealth. A  zealous  Presbj'terian,  he  assisted 
his  party  in  bringing  about  the  Restoration, 
and  exerted  his  influence  on  the  side  of  mode- 
ration after  that  event. 

2>e212lianf  Thomas,  Load  {6. 1771^,  d.  1854), 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Denman,  a  London 
physician.  After  completing  his  education 
at  Cambridge,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1806.  Distinguishing  himself  by  the  conduct 
of  many  cases,  such  as  the  defence  of  Lord 
Cochrane,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Wareham  in  1818,  and  later  for  Nottingham 


— a  town  which  he  continued  to  represent  till 
he  was  made  Chief  Justice,  in  1832.  But  his 
greatest  success  was  obtained  when,  in 
company  with  Lord  Brougham,  ho  was 
selected  to  defend  Queen  Caroline  in  1820, 
though  before  this  he  had  gained  great  repu- 
tation for  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
Luddites  (q.v.),  and  for  the  repeal  of  the  Six 
Acts.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  an  office  which  he  discharged  with  a 
conscientious  love  for  truth,  even  if,  as  was 
said,  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  an  advo- 
cate. Amongst  his  many  titles  to  renown 
must  be  enunjerated  his  passion  for  liberty, 
his  exertions  against  the  slave  trade,  and  his 
ardour  for  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal 
laws. 

Antold's  Life. 

Denmark,  Kelatioks  with.  The  consoli- 
dation of  the  Danish  state  by  "  Gorm  the 
Old,"  in  the  ninth  century,  had  a  twofold 
effect  on  English  history.  Firstly,  it  sent 
the  fiercer  jarls  and  chiefs  to  find  new 
homes  of  liberty  beyond  the  sea ;  secondly,  it 
established  in  the  old  home  of  the  new  con- 
querors of  England  a  state  adequate  to  cope 
with  the  West  Saxon  monarchy  itself,  llie 
dealings  of  England  with  the  Wiking  invaders 
are  summarised  in  another  article  [Danes  in 
EnolandI,  but  with  the  conquest  of  all  Eng- 
land, by  Swegen  (Svend)  and  Canute  (Knud),  a 
political  relation  of  the  most  intimate  cha- 
racter between  the  two  nations  resulted,  for 
England,  in  important  consequences — for 
Denmark  in  little  less  than  the  introduction 
of  civilisation  from  English  sources.  Vic- 
torious Denmark  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
dependcLt  on  conquered  England,  when  the 
death  of  Harthacanute,  in  1U42,  severed  the 
two  countries.  Despite  the  internal  confusions 
which  resulted  from  the  decay  of  the  old 
Danish  dynasty,  the  successors  of  Canute  did 
not  at  once  give  up  all  hopes  of  re>couquering 
his  great  prize.  Among  their  many  abortive 
attempts  may  be  specially  mentioned  those  of 
Saint  Canute  (1080-1086),  who,  both  before 
and  after  his  accession  to  the  Danish  throne, 
strove  earnestly  to  achieve  this  object.  But 
it  is  in  commercial  rather  than  in  political 
dealings  that  the  relations  between  Denmark 
and  England  were  now  kept  up.  In  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Scandi- 
navian states  were  economically  bound  to 
England  by  ties  as  close  as  those  which 
kept  England  in  dependence  on  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  rise  of  the  Hanseatic  League  drove  the 
English  away  from  the  monopoly  of  the 
Danish  trade;  but  when  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  sought  a  protector  from  the  over- 
bearing Hansa,  it  was  to  England  that  they 
turned.  In  1490  Henry  VII.  concluded  a 
commercial  treaty  with  King  Hans,  by  which 
the  English,  in  return  for  paying  the  Sound 
dues,  were  allowed  to  have  great  privileges 
for  their  merchants,  including  the  right  of 
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appointing  consuls  with  jurisdiction  over 
offenders  of  their  own  nationality.  Chris- 
tian II.  sought  in  England  assistance  against 
the  revolted  Swedes,  but  his  close  relative, 
Christian  III.,  demanded  all  the  trading 
rights  of  the  English  as  the  price  of  their 
alliance.  The  general  friendship  between 
Sweden  and  France  led  Denmark  to  an 
English  alliance.  James  I.  married  a  Danish 
wife,  and  supported  Christian  IV.  in  his 
attack  on  the  Empire  in  1625.  But  the  estab- 
lishment of  friendly  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  France  may  probably  have  led  to  a 
certain  amount  of  hostility  between  England 
and  Denmark  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  1652  Frederick  III.  powerfully  assisted 
the  Dutch  in  their  struggle  against  the  Long 
Parliament  and  Cromwell.  But  the  changed 
relations  of  England  and  Holland,  a  new 
intimacy  with  the  great  Elector,  on  the  whole 
a  friena  of  England,  produced  another  turn 
in  Danish  politics.  The  hostility  which 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  showed  to  England 
at  the  end  of  his  reign  only  resulted  in  Eng- 
land, Hanover,  and  Denmark  uniting  to  divide 
a  great  part  of  the  German  territories  of 
Sweden.  The  close  connection  of  Denmark 
with  RuBsia  was,  before  the  days  of  the  younger 
Pitt,  a  new  guarantee  of  English  friendship, 
which  not  even  the  divorce  of  the  English 
princess  Matilda  from  Christian  VII.  and  the 
short-lived  French  policy  of  Struensee  could 
affect.     In  1780,  and  again  in  1801,  Denmark 

1'oined  the  League  of  the  Neutrals  against  Eng- 
lind ;  but  in  the  former  case  peace  was  main- 
tained, while  in  the  latter  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  by  Parker  and  the  death  of  Paul 
of  Russia  ended  the  dispute.  In  1807  England, 
fearful  lest  Napoleon  should  use  the  Danish 
navy  against  England,  sent  an  expedition  to 
Copenhagen,  which  effected  its  object  by 
seizing  the  Danish  fleet  at  the  expense  of  our 
friendly  relations  with  Denmark.  When  peace 
was  made  in  1815,  England  retained  of  her 
Danish  conquests  Heligoland.  Duiing  the 
present  century  the  Sclilcswig-Holstein  ques- 
tion has  been  at  the  root  of  most  of  the 
dealings  between  England  and  Denmark. 
The  Treaty  of  London,  which  settled  the 
Danish  succession,  was  largely  the  result  of 
English  intervention.  The  war  against  Ger- 
many in  1864  was  rashly  entered  into  by  the 
Danes,  in  the  belief  that  England  would  help 
them  to  retain  their  hold  over  the  duchies. 
They  were,  however,  disappointed,  and  their 
loss  of  the  much-disputed  territories  to  Prussia 
largely  neutralised  the  good  effect  which  the 
marriage  of  the  daughter  of  their  new  king  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  occasioned. 

Dahlroann's    QeBchichte  von  D&nnemarlc  is  a 

food  general  authority  on  Danish  history ; 
'reeman,  Norman  Conquett,  brings  out  the  early 
deahnga ;  Schanz,  EngU$ch§  HandeUpoUtik,  the 
tiading  relations.  px,  Y.  T.l 

Deogaom,  Thb  Trbaty  of  (Dec.,  1803), 
was  concluded  between  the  East  India  Com- 


pany and  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  Its  stipulations 
were  that  Cuttack  should  be  ceded  to  the 
English ;  that  the  lands  west  of  the  Wurdah, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Nizam,  should  l>e 
restored  to  him ;  that  the  English  should 
arbitrate  on  his  differences  with  the  Nizam 
and  Peishwa;  and  that  all  Europeans  of 
any  nation  at  war  with  England  ^ould  be 
excluded  from  Berar. 

Deorhaniy  Thb  Battlb  op  (577),  is  the 
name  given  to  the  great  victory  by  which 
Ceawlin  of  Wessex  broke  up  the  territory 
still  held  by  the  Welsh  into  two  parts,  by 
severing  the  Britons  south  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  from  those  north  of  that  estuary. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  victorj',  Bath, 
Gloucester,  and  Cirencester  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  West  Saxons.  Deorham  has  been 
identilied  with  Dereham,  a  village  between 
Bath  and  Chipping  Sodbury. 

Depositioilp  The  Right  of.  It  is  very 
difficult  in  early  English  history  io  disen- 
tangle the  true  instances  of  a  king*s 
solemn  deposition  by  the  act  of  his  Within 
or  his  people  from  those  where  it  may 
merely  have  been  the  result  of  a  dome.stic 
intrigue  or  disorderly  rebellion.  Of  the 
latter  kind  Northumbria  offers  the  best 
examples,  for  out  of  fifteen  kings  ruling 
over  this  realm  in  the  eighth  century,  only 
two  seem  to  have  met  with  a  natural  death 
while  still  in  possession  of  the  throne.  But 
of  these  thirteen  unfortunate  kings,  only 
three  can  be  claimed  as  in  any  way  exempli- 
fying Kemble^s  fifth  canon,  **  that  the  Witan 
had  the  power  to  depose  the  king  if  his 
government  was  not  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people."  If  we  turn  to  Wessex,  the 
question  becomes  a  little  clearer.  According 
to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Sigeberht  was  de- 
prived of  his  kingly  office  in  755,  after  the 
mature  deliberation  of  the  nobles  and  people, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  nation. 
This  reads  like  the  formal  act  of  a  Witan, 
conscious  of  its  own  rights,  and  not  fearing 
to  assert  them  to  the  full ;  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  one  version  of  the  '*  Chronicle'' 
makes  the  statement  in  a  more  personal 
manner  than  that  just  given,  and  runs :  "  In 
this  year  Cynewulf  deprived  King  Sigeberht 
of  his  kingdom."  But  another  text  is  even 
more  explicit  tlian  Henry  of  Huntingdon  in 
ascribing  the  action  to  the  Witan.  More  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half  later  it  appears  that 
the  crown  of  England  was  duly  transferred 
by  the  English  Witan  from  Ethelred  to 
Swend.  The  same  inherent  right  of  a  people 
to  discard  its  ruler  if  he  neglects  its  interests 
may  be  seen  in  the  action  of  the  Northuni- 
brians  when  they  deposed  Tostig  from  his 
earldom — an  instance  which  seems  somewhat 
forcibly  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  down  to 
the  very  latest  times  some  traditions,  how- 
ever  faint,  of  their  old  independence  clung  to 
the  great  English  kingdoms,  long  after  Uiey 
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had  been  incorporated  with  the  West  Saxon 
monarchy.  To  sum  up  the  foregoing  remarks, 
it  seems  evident  that  the  power  of  deposition 
was  in  early  English  times  recognised  as 
being  quite  within  the  compass  of  the  rights 
of  that  body  which  undoubtedly  had  elected 
the  sovereign  to  the  throne ;  and  it  is  uune- 
.  oesaary  to  call  in  examples  of  similar  pro- 
ceedings from  the  annals  of  kindred  Teutonic 
races  on  the  Continent. 

The  same  twofold  power  of  election  and 
deposition  seems  to  have  been  recognised  for 
many  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest.  That 
which  gave  had  the  right  to  take  away  also. 
Bat  by  the  time  of  our  next  instance  of  the 
execution  of  this  power,  things  were  wearing 
a  somewhat   different    aspect.      The    royal 
power  had  been  growing  for  many  centuries ; 
a  vague  feeling  of  indefeasible  right   was 
abroad ;  the  Church  lawyers  had  done  much 
to  magnify  the  power  and  the  sacredness  of 
the  kingly  office.     Accordingly,  when  Bishop 
Stratfozd  brought  his  detailed  charges  against 
Edward  II.  before  the  Parliament  of  1327,  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  secure  the  king's 
own  consent  to  his  son's  election.    Again,  in . 
1399  the  same  problem  had  to  be  faced ;  for 
even  then  partisans  of  Bolingbroke  did  not 
seem  quite  sure  of  the  extent  of  the  rights 
of  Parliament.     The  question  was  debated 
whether  Richard  II.  should  be  requested  to 
resign  or  be  deposed,  and  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined   to  make  things  perfectly  legal   by 
adopting  both  courses.    Itichard  consented  to 
perform  his  part  of  this  programme,  and  Par- 
liament, after  hearing  the  long  catalogue  of 
charges  brought  against  the  Icing,  voted  that 
they  formed  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  depo- 
sition.   In  these  two  last  instances  of  deposi- 
tion we  seem  to  see  signs  that  Parliament 
hesitated  as  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  and 
required  the  king's  resignation  before  ventur- 
ing to  assert  its  own  authority.    The  case  of 
Charles  I.   is  so  exceptional  that  it  hardly 
comes  under  view  of  this  article.    But  by  the 
time  of  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  the  doctrine 
of  the  king's  divine  right  had  been  formu- 
lated in  definite  terms,  and  whether  accepted 
or  not,  had  a  strong  influence  even  on  the 
minds    of  Whigs.      Unable   to    muster    up 
sufficient  courage  to  state  boldly  its  right  of 
d^sition,  Parliament  on  this  occasion  took 
reiuge  in  the  theory  of  abdication,  and  made 
the  king's  act  in  fleeing  from  the  kingdom 
equivalent  to  the  verbal  resignation  which 
had  been  extracted  from  the  unwilling  lips  of 
Edward  II.  and  Richard  II. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  power  of 
deposition  was  in  early  English  timeis  a  prac- 
tical, if  not  a  theoretical,  right,  belonging  to 
the  Witan  and  the  nation ;  but  after  the 
Conquest,  men  being  less  and  less  inclined  to 
break  in  upon  the  divinity  which  to  their 
eyes  hedged  round  a  king,  while  still  exer- 
cising the  old  right  upon  occasion,  justified 
it   to  themselves  by  requiring  a  voluntary 


renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  king  himself 
of  the  powers  conferred  on  him  at  his  conae- 
oration ;  and  when  this  could  not  be  obtained, 
allowed  the  fact  of  the  king's  absence  to  be 
translated  into  an  act  of  abdication. 


Stubbfl,  Cofiflt.  HUt.t  esp.  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  for  the 

rlo-Saxon  \ 
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Kiohard  II. ;  HMllam,  Const.  Htct.,  for  Jame8  II. 


deposition  of  the  Anglo -'Baxon  kings ;  Lingard, 
HitL  of  Eng..  and    Fauli,  Hist,  of  Bng.,    for 
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Serb^.  The  chief  town  of  Derbyshire 
was  originally  known  by  the  name  of  North- 
worthig,  and  owes  its  modem  name  of 
Derby,  or  Deorby,  to  the  Danes,  by  whom  it 
was  held  from  874  to  918,  when  Ethelfleda, 
Alfred's  daughter,  re-captured  it.  Later 
it  was  restored  to  them  as  one  of  the  five 
boroughs,  but  again  united  to  the  English 
crown  by  Edmund.  Under  Edward  the 
Confessor  it  was  a  royal  borough.  William 
the  Conqueror  conferred  it  on  William  de 
Ferrers,  and  Henry  I.,  who  seems  to  have 
conferred  on  the  town  its  first  charter, 
wanted  it  to  the  Earls  of  Chester.  In  the  Civil 
W  ar  of  the  sevente^th  century,  though  at  first 
Royalist,  it  was  soon  taken  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, and  remained  in  their  hands  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  later  history  it  is  chiefly 
famous  as  marking  the  farthest  point  reached 
by  the  Toung  Pretender  in  1745. 

Derby  Billy,  The.  in  1834  Lord 
Stanley  resigned  office  on  the  question  of 
secularising  the  surplus  of  the  Irish  Church 
revenues,  and  with  Sir  James  Graham, 
Lord  Ripon,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
some  others,  formed  an  intermediate  party 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  de- 
clining all  connection  with  either.  This 
unnatural  state  of  isolation  deprived  the 
country  for  some  time  of  the  services  of  some 
of  its  ablest  statesmen.  The  clique  was 
derisively  known  as  the  "  Derby  Dilly,"  from 
its  leader,  Lord  Stanley,  the  heir  to  the  earldom 
of  Derby.  In  1841,  however,  this  third  party 
came  to  an  end,  most  of  its  members  joining 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  government. 

Derbyy  Eabldom  of.  Robert  de  Ferrers, 
lord  of  'Atbury,  was  created  Earl  of  Derby  in 
1138.  The  earldom  continued  in  his  family 
for  eight  generations,  until  Earl  Robert  (de 
Ferrers^  was  deprived,  in  consequence  of  his 
action  in  the  Barons'  revolt,  by  the  Dictum 
de  Kenilworth,  1266.  The  earldom  was  re- 
vived, 1337,  in  favour  of  Henry  Plantagenet, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  father- 
in-law  of  John  of  Gaunt,  whose  son  Henry, 
afterwards  king,  is  styled  Earl  of  Derby 
during  his  father's  lifetime.  In  1485  the 
title  was  granted  to  Thomas  Stanley;  second 
Lord  Stanley,  in  whose  family  it  still  re- 
mains. The  elder  line  came  to  an  end  with 
the  death  of  James,  tenth  earl,  1736,  when 
the  title  devolved  upon  Sir 'Edward  Stanley, 
descendant  of  a  brother  of  the  second  earl,  and 
the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  holder  of 
the  title,  Edward,  fifteenth  earl  of  this  creation. 
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Derbyf  Thoma»  Stanley,  Iht  Earl  of, 
and  2nd  Baron  Stanley  [d.  1504),  waa  a  noble- 
man who  played  a  prominent  part  during  the 
reigns  ot  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.,  and 
Henry  VII.  He  married  Warwick's  sister 
Eleanor,  and  gjiined  Edward  IV.'s  favour. 
In  Edward's  pretended  war  \i\iOii  France 
(1475),  in  support  of  Charles  tho  Bold, 
Stanley  waa  the  ready  recipient  of  tho 
bribes  of  the  French  king,  and  it  was  in  a 
great  measure  in  consequence  of  his  counsel 
thus  inspired  that  Edward  IV.  became  a 
party  to  tho  Troity  of  Pecquigny,  Sept.  13, 
1475.  During  tho  brief  reign  of  Edward  V. 
Lord  Stanley  figured  as  a  loyal  upholder  of 
the  rights  of  his  young  sovereign,  and  was 
one  of  the  nobles  arrested  at  the  council 
board  in  Richard  of  Gloucester's  coup  (Tetat 
of  the  13th  June,  1483.  Gloucester,  however, 
not  only  forbore  proceeding  to  extremities 
with  him,  but  sought  to  secure  his  service 
by  conferring  upon  him  the  high  office  of 
Constable  of  England.  On  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  Eleanor  Neville,  Lord  SUtnloy 
married  Miir:^ret  Beaufort,  mother  of  Henry 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond.  On  the  landing 
of  Henry  Tudor  at  Milford  Haven,  Loitl 
Stanley,  on  a  plea  of  illness,  refused  to  join 
Richard,  and  was  only  kept  from  following 
the  example  of  his  bix)ther,  Sir  William 
Stanley,  who  had  openly  united  with  the  in- 
vader, by  the  fact  of  his  son.  Lord  Strange, 
being  detained  in  Richard's  hands  as  a 
security  for  bis  father's  good  faith.  He 
still,  however,  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tho  invaders  with  a  force  of  some  5,000  men, 
and  it  was  his  sudden  support  of  Richmond  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle  that  decided  the  day. 
At  the  coronation  of  his  step-son,  Henrj'  VII., 
at  which  he  officiated  as  High  Constable,  he 
waa  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Derby ; 
and  apparently  continued  in  friendly  relations 
with  Henry  VIL  to  his  death. 

Derby,  Edwahd  Stanley,  3iiD  Eakl 
OP  (d.  lo72),  on  the  death  of  EJdward  VI., 
declared  in  favour  of  ^(ary,  and  by  his  ex- 
ample aided  materially  in  preventing  any 
recognition  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  by  tho  country 
at  largo.  He  filled  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Steward  at  Mary's  coronation,  and  subse- 
quently did  all  he  could  to  prevent  the 
queen's  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain. 
Under  Elizabeth,  Lord  Derby's  religion  pre- 
vented him  from  finding  any  great  favour  at 
court ;  but  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  made 
by  the  Oitholic  peers  to  entice  him  into 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  Northern  rebellion 
of  1569,  ho  refused  to  implicate  himself. 

Derby,  Ferdixando  Staxley,  5th  Earl 
OP  {d.  lo94),  was  tho  grandson  of  Elonnor, 
Countess  of  Cumberland,  who  was  herself  the 
granddaughter  of  Henry  VII.,  through  his 
daughter  Marj",  the  wife  of  Charles  Bnmdon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  J&suits,  upon  his  suc- 
cession to  the  title,  urged  him,  through  an 


agent  named  Hesketh,  to  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  England;  but  the  carl  revealed  the 
plot  to  the  government,  and  was  poisoned 
for  his  loyalty  by  the  conspirators. 

Derby,  James  Stanley,  7th  Earl  of  {b. 
1596,  d.\6o\ ),  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
was  appointed  by  the  king  Lord- Lieutenant 
of  Cheshire  and  Derbysliire,  as  he  was  then 
generally  believed  to  have  a  great  influence 
upon  the  people  of  those  two  counties.  Ho 
is  said  to  have  shed  the  first  blood  of  the 
Civil  War  in  a  skirmish  at  Manchester, 
July  15,  1642.  But  his  influence  waa  over- 
rated, and  his  ability  apparently  insufficient 
for  the  post  he  held :  he  was  distrusted  by  the 
king,  and  not  supported  by  the  people.  In  spito 
of  several  successes,  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  struggle  and  retire  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Lathom  House  was  heroically  defended  by  his 
countess,  Charlotte,  till  December,  1643.  la 
1651  he  joined  Charles  II.  on  his  march  into 
England,  but  whilst  endeavouring  to  raise 
Lancashire,  waB  surprised  and  defeated  by  CoL 
Robert  Lilbumat  Wigan.  He  himself  escaped, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Worcester,  but 
was  taken  prisoner,  tried  by  court-martial, 
condemned  to  death,  and  beheaded  at  Bolton, 
October  15,  1651.  The  countess  continued  to 
hold  the  Isle  of  Man  till  it  was  reduced  by 
Fairfax  in  Nov.,  1651.  "He  was  a  man,"  aays 
Clarendon,  "  of  great  honour  and  clear  courage, 
and  all  his  defects  and  misfortunes  proceeded 
from  his  having  lived  so  little  time  amongst 
his  equals  that  he  knew  not  how  to  treat  his 
inferiors." 

Clarendon,  Hwf .  of  ths  RtMlion  ;  Whttelocke, 
Memorials. 

Derlyy  (6.  1775,  d.  1661),  Edward  Smith 
Stanley,  13th  Eakl  of,  was  first  returned 
to  Parliament  in  1796.  for  Preston.  In  1812 
ho  was  elected  for  Lancashire,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  till  the  changes  effected  by 
the  Ileform  Bill.  In  1832  he  was  called  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Stanley  of  Bickerstaffe,  to  strengthen  the  Whig 
ministry.  In  1834,  on  his  father's  death,  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Derby. 

Derby,  Edwaud  Geopprey  Smith  Stan- 
ley, Hth  Earl  op  {b.  1799,  rf.  1869),  entered 
Parliament  in  1820  as  member  forStockbridge, 
He  made  his  first  speech,  after  three  years* 
silent  voting,  in  favour  of  a  private  bill  for 
lighting  iManchester  with  gas,  and  its  ability 
was  noticed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  In  1827 
he  took  office  under  Mr.  Canning  as  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  On  the  death  of 
Canning,  Stanley  refused  to  join  the  Goderich 
ministry.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, reciprocity  m  free  trade,  with  a  moderate 
fixed  duty  on  com,  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
Mr.  Canning.  Therefore,  from  1828  to  1830 
he  remained  in  opposition.  He  then  took 
office  under  Lord  Grey  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.    Mr.  Stanley  was  quite  as  earnest  as 
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Lord  John  Russell  himself,  and  much  more 
vehement,  in  his  advocacy  of  the  Reform  BilL 
The  state  of   Ireland  was  full  of   danger. 
The   triumph    in   the    matter   of    Catholic 
Kmancipation,  and  many  grievances,  real  or 
fancied,  had  incited  the  people  to  attempt 
an  agitation  for  repeal  of  the  Union,   and 
every  kind  of  outrage  was  rife.     It  fell  to 
Mr.  Stanley's   lot  to  introduce   a  Coercion 
Act  in  this  emergency,  and,  as  a  consequence 
of  this,  he  hecame  very  unpopular  in  Ireland, 
and  was  frequently  embroiled  with  Daniel 
O'ConnelL    In  May,  1833,  Mr.  Stanley  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  forward 
the  measure  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
and  made  a  speech  of  remarkable  eloquence. 
In  1834,  being  now  by  courtesy  Lord  Stanley, 
he  separated  himself  from  the  Whigs  on  the 
qoestion  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  with  Sir 
James  Graham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
some  others,  formed  the  intermediate  party 
known  as  the  "Derby  Dilly"  (q.v.).     He 
rejected  the  oyertures  made  to  him  by  Sir 
K.   Peel   in    1834,    but   accepted    them   in 
1841,  and  took  office  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies.     But  on  the  question  of  free 
trade  in  1846  Stanley  separated  from  Peel, 
and  was  formally,  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
Bake  of  Wellington,  installed  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Tory  party,  with  Lord  George 
Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli  as  his  lieutenants. 
In  1852  he  held  office  for  ten  months,  but 
by  the  end  of  the  year  had  to  give  way  to  the 
Coalition  ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen.     In 
1858.  being  Prime  Minister  again,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  his  India  Bill,  but  was 
defeated  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Keform.    An  appeal  to  the  country  was  in- 
effectual, and  he  resigned  office  in  Juno,  1860. 
In  1866  his  party  succeeded    in  defeating 
Lord  RusselVs  new  Reform  Bill,  but  only  to 
pass   next  year   a    similar    one,  which    its 
opponents  declared  to  be  of   a   still  more 
sweeping    character.      Early  in   1868   Lord 
Derby  surrendered  the  leadership  of  his  party 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  retired 
into  private  life  on  October  23,  1869.    Lord 
Derby  was  for  many  years  Chancellor  of  the 
rnirendty  of  Oxfoid.     He  was  a  man  of  cul- 
tured taste,  and  a  good  Greek  scholar,  and  in 
1864  published  a  blank  verse  translation  of 
the   Iliad^    which    attracted   a    considerable 
amount  of  notice  at  the  time.     Lord  Derby^s 
speeches  were  gfreatly  admired  for  their  elo- 
quence and  fire,  and  he  is  often  spoken  of  as 
the  ♦•  Rupert  of  Debate." 

Derby,  Edwa&d  Henry,  15th  Earl  of 
{h.  1826),  son  of  the  preceding  Earl  of  Derby, 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Jjyrsie 
Regis,  and  became  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  his  ftither's  first  ministry. 
In  Lord  Derby's  second  administration,  m 
1858 — 9,  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  managed  the  transfer  of  the  government 
from  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company 


to  the  crown.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  1866,  and  succeeded  to  his 
peerage  in  1869.  In  1874  he  was  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  cabinet, 
but  resigned  simultaneously  with  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  owing 
to  differences  with  his  colleagues  on  the 
Eastern  Question  in  1878.  In  1882  he 
abandoned  the  Conservatives,  and  joined  Mr. 
Gladstone's  ministry  as  Colonial  Secretar)', 
in  which  capacity  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  Australians  for  the 
annexing  of  Now  Guinea. 

Dering,  Sir  Edward  {h.  1598,  d,  1644), 
was  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  created  baronet  in 
1627,  and  member  for  the  county  in  the  Long 
Parliament.  In  the  discussions  on  ecclesias- 
tical questions  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  Laud's  innovations,  and  was 
even  persuaded  to  introduce  the  "  Root  and 
Branch  "  Bill,  which  he  afterwards  opposed. 
He  also  opposed  the  Grand  Remonstrance, 
and  was,  in  February,  1642,  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  printing  his  speeches.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  he  raised  a  regiment  for 
the  king,  but  in  1644  took  the  Covenant, 
paid  a  composition  for  his  estate,  and  returned 
home  to  die  (June  22,  1644).  Sir  Edward 
published  a  volume  of  his  speeches  without 
the  leave  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for 
this  reason  was  expelled  the  House,  and  his 
book  was  ordered  to  bo  burnt  by  the  hangman. 
ll?roceeding9  in  Kent  (Cunden  Soo.),  1861. 

Derwentwater,  James  Ratcliffb,  Earl 
OF  {d.  1716),  was  a  grandson  of  Charles  II. 
by  his  mistress,  Moll  Davis.  He  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  deeply  implicated  in 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  for  which  he  was  tried 
and  executed  in  the  following  year,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-eight. 

DesborOQIfh.  (or  Dibbrow),  John,  second 
son  of  James  Desborough,  of  Eltisley, 
Bucks,  was  bred  an  attorney,  and  married  in 
1636  Jane,  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  In 
1642  he  became  quartermaster  in  the  troop 
raised  by  his  brother-in-law,  served  through- 
out the  war,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  He  was  nominated  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  try  the  king,  but  refused  to 
act.  During  the  Protectorate  he  was  in  suc- 
cession Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  member  of 
the  Scotch  Council,  Major-General  in  charge 
of  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and  one  of  the  admirals 
of  the  fleet  after  Blake's  death.  He  was  one 
of  Cromwell's  Council  of  State,  and  appointed 
a  member  of  his  House  of  Lords,  but  opposed 
his  taking  the  crown.  After  Cromwell's  death, 
he  joined  the  Wallingford  House  party,  helped 
to  overthrow  Richard,  and  to  turn  out  the 
restored  Long  Parliament.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  incapacitated  from  all  public 
employment.  The  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain, but  he  appears  to  have  lived  till  1686. 
Noble,  Tht  Rwlm  of  Cromwell. 
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Desmondy  Gariibtt,  Eabl  of  (d.  1583), 
was  the  head  of  the  great  house  of  the 
southern  Fitzgeralds,  who  were  all-powerful 
in  Munster.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  recom- 
mended that  this  province  should  he  made  into 
an  English  presidency  and  English  colonists 
introduced.  But  the  queen,  who  had  set 
herself  against  this  plan,  demanded  that 
Desmond's  influence  should  be  attacked  in 
another  way.  He  was  consequently  soon  ar- 
rested for  treason.  In  1568  he  submitted 
to  Elizabeth,  and  surrendered  his  property 
into  her  hands.  Bat  in  1574  he  broke 
out  in  rebellion  again,  and  once  more  in 
1579.  Next  year  he  was  cooped  up  with  the 
Spaniards  by  Lord  Grey  at  Smerwick,  but 
escaped  the  horrible  fate  of  the  garrison.  At 
last,  after  wandering  about  for  more  than 
two  years,  his  hiding-place  was  betrayed  to 
the  English,  who  surrounded  his  cabin,  and 
murdered  him  in  his  bed  (1583). 

Desmond,  Sib  John  {d.  1581),  was  the 
brother  of  Garrett,  Earl  of  Desmond.  In 
the  hope  of  compromising  his  brother  with 
the  English  he  murdered  two  English  officers 
at  Tralee  (1579).  The  whole  clan  then  sprang 
to  arms.  Sir  John  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
fall  of  Rilmallock,  in  1580,  but  as  he  spoke 
English  fluently,  he  managed  to  escape.  In 
December  next  year  he  fell  in  with  Sir  John 
Zouch  on  the  Avon  more  River;  that  officer 
slew  him,  and  sent  his  head  to  Dublin. 

Desmond,  Maurice  Fitzobrald,  Earl 
OF,  was  one  of  the  early  Norman  conquerors  of 
Ireland.  Having  engaged  to  give  help  to  Der- 
mot,  King  of  Leinster,  he  landed  at  Wexford 
in  1169.  In  conjunction  with  that  monarch 
he  conquered  Dublin,  where  he  was  besieged 
by  Roderic  and  an  immense  host  of  Irish  in 
1171.  By  his  advice  the  beleaguered  English 
sallied  forth  in  three  small  troops,  and  utterly 
routed  the  enemy  —  a  disaster  which  led  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  other  Irish  armies. 
When,  in  1171,  Henry  II.  visited  Ireland,  he 
appointed  Maurice  one  of  the  three  chief 
governors  of  Dublin.  He  was  with  his 
colleague  De  Lacy  when  that  baron  was  so 
nearly  murdered  by  0'Rourke*s  treachery. 
Later,  Wexford  was  given  him  as  a  fief,  and 
here  he  died,  1176.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
describes  him  as  a  man  of  action  rather  than 
of  words,  valiant,  and  second  to  none  in 
activity  of  enterprise. 

GiralduB  Cambrensis,  Expugnatio  HtWnuv. 

Despard,  Edward  Marcus,  Golokbl  {b. 
1750  P  3.  1803),  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  was 
early  employed  in  military  service  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  where 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  English 
colony.  His  conduct  in  this  office  seems  to 
have  given  offence  to  the  settlers,  and  he  was 
recalled,  but  could  never  obtain  an  official 
investigation.  When  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out,  he  adopted  the  new  principles,  and 


was,  in  consequence,  put  in  prison.  On 
his  release  he  attempted  the  assassination 
of  Greorge  III. ;  for  this  offence  he  was  tried 
and  executed  in  March,  1803. 

Despencer,  Baront  of.  The  first  baron 
of  this  name  is  Hugh  le  Despencer,  a  Steward 
of  Henry  I.  In  1264  Hugh  le  Despencer, 
Justiciar  of  England,  was  summoned  to 
Parliament ;  in  1265  he  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Evesham  [Despencer,  Hugh  ls,  1]. 
His  son  Hugh  was  created  Earl  of  Win- 
chester in  1322,  but  in  1326  was  declared 
a  traitor,  and  hanged.  The  same  fate  befell 
his  son  Hugh  "  the  Younger  "  a  month  later; 
and  the  honours  of  both  became  forfeit. 
Hugh,  however,  the  son  of  the  latter,  appears 
to  have  been  summoned  to  Parliament  from 
1338— .1349,  when  he  died,  and  the  title 
devolved  upon  a  nephew,  whose  son  Thomas, 
fifth  baron  by  writ,  procured  the  reversal  of 
the  Act  declaring  his  ancestors  (Edward  II. 's 
ministers)  traitors.  Thomas  was  cn^ated  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  1397,  but  was  degraded,  1399, 
and  beheaded  by  the  populace,  1400,  when  his 
honours  became  forfeit.  His  attainder  was, 
however,  reversed  in  1461,  and  the  barony  of 
Despencer  fell  into  abeyance  among  the  issue 
of  his  daughter  and  eventual  heiress,  Isabel, 
until  in  1604  it  was  conceded  to  Mary  Neville, 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Fane,  in  the  person  of 
whose  son  it  became  united  to  the  earldom  of 
Westmoreland.  In  1762,  and  again  in  1781, 
it  once  more  fell  into  abeyance,  but  ulti- 
mately devolved  upon  Sir  Thomas  Stapleton, 
in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

Despencer,  Huoh  lb  {d,  1265),  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  baronial  opposition  to 
Henry  III.  In  1258  he  was  chosen  as  one  of 
the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  barons 
at  the  Oxford  Parliament,  and  in  1260  was 
appointed  Justiciar,  which  office  he  held  till 
1262.  In  the  next  year  he  was  once  more 
advanced  to  the  justiciarship,  and  when  the 
war  broke  out  he  headed  the  citizens  of 
London  in  their  attacks  on  the  houses  of  the 
royaliste.  He  fought  bravely  at  Lewes,  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  government  of 
De  Montfort,  and  fell  with  Earl  Simon  in  the 
battle  of  Evesham.  His  death  is  celebrated  in 
one  of  the  political  songs  of  the  time,  which 
Mr.  Blaauw  translates  as  follows : — 

**  Despencer  true,  tbe  good  Sir  Hugh, 
Our  jastice  and  oar  friend. 
Borne  down  with  wrong  amidst  the  throng^, 
Has  met  his  wretched  end." 

Despencer,  Hugh  lx  {d.  1326),  son 
of  the  above,  and  known  as  "  the  Younger,** 
married  Eleanor  de  Clare,  one  of  the  co- 
heiresses of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  He 
was  soon  involved  in  quarrels  with  the 
husbands  of  the  other  co-heiressee,  while 
the  favour  shown  him  by  the  king  arrayed  a 
great  part  of  the  baronage  against  him.    He 
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was  banished  in  1321,  but  recalled  soon  after 
to  acquire  more  possessionB,  and  almost  supreme 
power  on  the  defeat  of  the  Karl  of  Lancaster 
at  Boroughbridge  (1322).  The  success  of  the 
queen  and  Mortimer  in  1326  obliged  him  to 
dfe,  but  he  was  captured,  and  beheaded  at 
Hereford  by  Mortimer's  orders.  The  objects 
of  the  Despencers  seem  to  have  been  primarily 
seliish,  and  they  cared  but  little  for  the 
interests  of  the  king.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
eWdent  that  they  wished  to  increase  the 
importance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
use  it  to  counterbalance  the  baronage.  But 
they  entirely  failed  in  their  aims :  for  while 
they  alienated  the  barons,  they  did  not  secure 
to  themselves  the  affections  of  the  people. 


%  Henry  lb  {d.  1406),  was  the 
grands^  of  Hugh  le  Despencer  the  i  ounger. 
In  1370  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
in  1381  distinguished  himself  by  putting 
down  the  revolt  in  Norfolk.  In  1383  he 
undertook  an  expedition  to  Flanders,  by 
which,  under  the  guise  of  a  crusade  against 
the  adherents  of  the  anti-Pope  element,  he 
hoped  to  inflict  injury  on  the  French.  He 
captured  Gravelines,  Ypres,  and  other  places, 
but  was  eventually  obliged  to  retire,  and  on 
his  return  to  England  was  stripped  of  his 
temporalities  by  the  king. 

De    Tallagio    non    conoedendo. 

Statute  op  (1297),  is  the  name  given  to  the 
Latin  form  of  the  great  statute  known  as 
the  Confirmatio  Cartarum,  which  forbade  (1) 
any  tallage  or  aid  to  be  taken  by  the  king 
without  the  consent  of  the  bishops,  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  other  freemen  of  the 
realm ;  (2)  any  prize  in  com,  leather,  or  wool, 
&c,  without  the  owner*8  consent;  (3)  the 
maltate  (q.v.).  Other  clauses  confirmed  the 
charters  and  liberties  of  both  clergy  and 
laymen,  pardoned  the  great  earls  and  their 
partisans,  whose  firmness  had  secured  Edward's 
consent  to  this  law,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
publication  of  the  Charter.  Dr.  Stubbs  con- 
siders that  the  Latin  form  of  this  statute 
is  not  the  original,  but  rather  the  French  one, 
which  does  not  contain  the  word  tallage^  and 
iit  couched  in  more  general  terms.  He  suggests 
that  the  Latin  form  may  be  the  rough  draft, 
or  informal  statement,  of  the  terms  of  the 
pacification,  and  may  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  French  form,  which  became 
the  permanent  law  of  the  land,  as  the  Articles 
of  the  Barons  stand  in  to  the  Great  Charter 
ol  1215.  It  was,  however,  referred  to  as  a 
statute  in  the  Petition  of  Right.  The  chief 
points  to  be  noticed  in  comparing  the  Con- 
firmatio Cartarum  with  the  De  Tallagio  are 
that  the  former  does  not  contain  the  word 
"tallage;"  the  latter  does  not  reserve  the 
rights  of  the  king;  the  former  renounces 
only  '*8uch  manner  of  aids,"  &c.,  while  the 
latter  contains  no  such  qualifying  words. 
Btabbs,  CoMt.  fliit.  sad  5«I«ct  ChaxUn, 


Dettingenf  The  Battle  of  (July  27, 
1743),  was  fought  during  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession.  Lord  Stair,  who  was 
the  English  commander,  wished  to  drive 
the  French  from  Germany,  and  also,  if 
possible,  to  invade  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The 
Duke  de  NoaiUes,  the  French  commander, 
marched  into  Franconia  agai  nst  him.  Stair  lay 
idly  on  the  Maine  with  40,000  men,  awaiting 
12,000  subsidised  Hanoverians.  Noailles 
scoured  the  c6untry  to  the  south  of  the  river. 
Suddenly  Stair  marched  up  the  river  towards 
Franconia.  He  passed  Hanau,  and  moved 
towards  AschafTenberg.  About  half-way  be- 
tween the  two  is  the  village  of  Dettingen. 
On  reaching  the  plain  of  Dettingen,  the 
English  found  that  De  Noailles  had  out- 
marched them,  and  thus  cut  them  off  from 
Aschaffenberg.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
King  George  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. It  was  determined  to  secure,  if 
possible,  the  retreat  to  Hanau.  But  Noailles 
had  sent  his  nephew,  the  Duke  de  Gramniont, 
across  the  river  to  occupy  Dettingen.  Bridges 
were  thrown  across  the  Maine,  and  Noailles' 
cannon  played  on  the  retreating  English.  It 
was  deteimined  to  cut  a  way  through  Gram- 
months  forces.  The  French  commander, 
however,  leaving  a  strong  position  behind  a 
ravine,  advanced  to  the  attack,  thinking  he 
was  only  opposed  by  the  advanced  troops  of 
the  English.  Led  on  by  King  George,  the 
English  infantry  broke  through  the  enemy. 
Grammont  retiml  across  the  Maine ;  but  the 
retreat  became  a  rout,  and  6,000  men  were 
left  on  the  field.  George,  wishing  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  dangerous  position,  refrained 
from  pursuit,  and  pushed  on  for  Hanau. 
Stair,  furious  that  his  advice  should  be  dis- 
regarded, sent  in  his  resignation,  which  was 
accepted.  Noailles  withdrew  into  Alsace, 
whiUier  he  was  followed  by  the  king,  and 
negotiations  for  peace  were  begun. 

Leckr,  Hut.  q^  Ei^hXtmih  CenU;  Stanhope, 
Ht«t.  of  Kng. ;  Aroeth,  Maria  ThvrMia. 

DoiUldedity  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(655 — 664),  was  a  West  Saxon  by  birth. 
His  native  name  was  Frithona,  which 
he  changed  for  his  Latin  appellation  on 
being  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  Englishman 
elevated  to  the  archbishopric.  Ho  was  con- 
ciliatory towards  the  British  Church,  and 
Christianity  was  widely  extended  in  Mercia 
and  Northumbria  during  his  episcopate. 

Devises.  The  town  of  Devizes  appears 
in  English  history  for  the  first  time  when 
Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  built  his  great 
castle  here,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It 
was  surrendered  to  Stephen  by  his  son  Nigel, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  when  that  last-mentioned 
monarch  threatened  to  hang  Bishop  Roger^s 
son  if  the  rebellion  was  persisted  in.  A  few 
years  later  it  was  held  bv  Fitz-Hubert  on 
behalf  of  the  Empress  Maud. 
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Devizes,  Richakd  of,  was  the  author  of 
a  chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Kichard  I.  from 
1189 — 1192.  This  fragment  is  of  consider- 
able historical  value,  both  for  the  incidents  of 
the  Third  Crustide  and  for  the  condition  of 
England  in  Richard's  absence.  Of  the  writer 
little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Priory  of  St.  Swithin  at  Winchester, 
and  that  he  probably  died  before  the  completion 
of  his  work. 

Devon,  or  Devonshire,  Pbbraob  of. 

The  **thira  penny"  of  the  county  of  Devon  is 
said  to  have  been  granted  to  Richard  de  Red- 
vers,  Baron  of  Okehampton,  who  died  1137. 
His  descendants  bore  indifforontlv  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Devon  or  of  Exeter  until  the  failure 
of  the  eldest  line,  on  the  death  of  Isabel  de 
Redvers,  wife  of  William  de  Fortibus,  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  in  1293.  The  earldom  was, 
however,  successfully  claimed,  1335,  by  a 
cousin  of  the  late  countess,  Hugh  Courte- 
nay,  fifth  Baron  Courtenay,  and  it  re- 
mained in  his  family  until  the  attainder  of 
Thomas  Gourtenay,  sixth  earl,  1461.  In  1469, 
Humphrey  Stafford,  Baron  of  Southwicke, 
was  created  Earl  of  Devon ;  but  ho  was  be- 
headed in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and 
the  patent  of  his  creation  was  annulled  by  a 
statute  of  1485,  when  the  earldom  was  re- 
stored to  the  Courtenays  in  the  person  of 
Edward,  great  nephew  of  the  third  earl. 
Edward's  g^ndson,  Henry  Gourtenay,  was 
created  Marquis  of  Exeter  in  1525,  but 
on  his  attainder,  in  1539,  his  honours 
became  forfeit.  His  son  Edward  was  re- 
stored to  both  titles;  his  death  without 
issue,  in  1556,  left  the  earldom  of  Devon  with- 
out a  claimant  until  1830 — 1,  when  it  was 
restored  to  William  Gourtenay,  heir  male  of 
the  last  earl  of  the  Gourtenay  family.  In  the 
interval,  in  1603,  another  earldom  of  Devon 
had  been  created  in  favour  of  Gharles  Blount, 
eighth  Baron  Mountjoy,  in  whose  person  it 
became  extinct,  1606.  William  Gavendish, 
Baron  Gavendish  of  Hardwicke,  was  created 
E^rl  of  Devonshire  in  1618.  His  great- 
g^ndson,  William,  fourth  earl,  was  created 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  JMarquis  of  Hart- 
ington,  1694,  for  his  services  in  connection 
with  the  Revolution  of  1688—9. 

Devon,  William  Gouktenay,  Earl  of 
(rf.  1511),  was  brother-in-law  of  Henry  VII. 's 
queen,  by  his  marriage  with  Edward  IV.*s 
daughter,  Catherine.  When  Pcrkin  Warbeck, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1497,  followed 
up  his  landing  in  Cornwall  by  the  active 
siege  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of 
Devon  was  foremost  among  the  English 
nobles  in  a  show  of  loyalty  1»  Henry  VII., 
and  made  a  special  effort  to  relieve  the 
city  before  the  arrival  of  the  succours  sent 
for  that  purpose  by  the  king  himself.  In 
1504,  however,  being  implicated  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  fugitive  Earl  of  Suffolk  by 


the  evidence  of  one  of  Henry  VII. 's  spies.  Sir 
Robert  Gurson,  Gourteniiy  was  attaiiitt'd, 
and  deprived  of  his  estates  by  the  Parliament 
of  that  year,  under  the  Speakership  of  Dudley, 
and  was  kept  a  dose  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
during  the  remainder  of  the  king's  life. 

Devon,  Edward  Gourtemat,  Earl  of 
{d.  1556),  was  the  son  of  Edward  Gourtenay, 
Alarquis  of  Exeter,  who  was  the  son  of  Sir 
William  Gourtenay  and  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  After  the  execution  of  his 
father,  in  1539,  for  conspiring  in  &vour 
of  Reginald  Pole,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  confined  there  until  his  release  by  Mary, 
in  1553.  Whilst  still  in  prison  he  was  spoken  of 
as  the  probable  future  husband  of  the  qu€>en. 
On  the  announcement  of  Mar^^'s  determination 
to  wed  Philip  of  Spain,  a  strong  party  gatheri'd 
round  Gourtenay,  and  urged  him  to  marr)'  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  to  declare  her  queen, 
whilst  they  undertook  to  rouse  the  countr}% 
and  to  gather  together  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  ensure  success.  The  chief  of  the 
conspirators  were  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  i>ir 
James  Crofts,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The 
plot  was,  however,  betrayed  to  Gardiner  by 
Gourtenay,  and  the  rebellion  was  easily 
crushed  by  the  courage  of  the  queen. 
Gourtenay,  mistrusted  and  despised  for  his 
weakness,  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower,  and 
shortly  afterwards  exiled.  He  died  at  Venice 
in  1556.  Dr.  Lingard  says  that  the  dissolute- 
ness of  his  life  was  the  sole  cause  why  Mary 
would  not  consent  to  take  him  as  her  husband. 
His  character  is  thus  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Froude :  "  He  was  too  cowardly  for  a  dan- 
gerous enterprise,  too  incapable  for  an  intri- 
cate one,  and  his  weak  humour  made  men 
afraid  to  trust  themselves  to  a  person  who,  to 
save  himself,  might  at  any  moment  betray 
them. 

Noaillos,  AmbiUMde*  en  Anglgterre ;    Stowe, 
AnnaU ;  fSroude,  Hut.  of  Eng, 

Devon,  Charles  Blount,  Earl  of  (5. 1 563, 
d.  1606),  was  the  second  son  of  Lord  Mountjoy. 
Having  won  the  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ho 
became  a  rival  of  Essex,  with  whom  he  fought 
a  duel,  though  afterwards  the  two  became 
great  friends.  In  1594,  Blount,  who  had 
now  become  Lord  Mountjoy  by  the  death  of 
his  brother,  was  made  Governor  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  three  years  later  accompanied 
Essex  on  his  unfortunate  expedition  to  the 
Azores.  In  1601  he  was  made  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  and  successfully  crushed  the  re- 
bellion. He  was  created  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire by  James  I.  in  1603,  and  died  in  1606. 

Devonehirev  William  Cavendish,  4th 
Earl  OP,  afterwards  Duke  of  (6. 1640,  <f.  1712), 
sat  as  member  for  Derby  in  1661.  He  wn* 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1679,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  petitioned  for  his  dismissal. 
He  was  a  zealous  Protestant  and  opponent  of 
the  court  party.     In  1685  he  was  insulted  in 
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a  gambling  hoose  by  a  bravo  named  Colepepper. 
Indignant  at  meeting  this  man  at  court,  con^ 
trary  to  the  king^s  promise,  he  publicly  insulted 
him,  after  he  had  declined  his  challenge.  He 
was  tried  before  the  King^s  Bench,  pleaded 
guilty,  and  was  fined  the  enormous  sum  of 
£S0 ,000.  He  was  imprisoned,  but  hearing  that 
he  was  about  to  appeal  from  the  judgment  of 
the  King*8  Bench,  Jamesallowedhim  to  go  free, 
on  giving  a  bond  for  the  amount  of  the  fine. 
He  eagerly  jgined  the  Revolution  scheme,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  invitation  to 
William  of  Orange.  When  William  landed 
in  England,  Devooshire  appeared  in  arms  at 
Derby,  and  proceeded  to  Nottingham,  which 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Northern  in- 
surrection. A  meeting  of  peers  was  held  at 
his  house  to  discuss  the  settlement  of  the 
crown.  Soon  after  the  Revolution  he  was 
made  Lord  High  Steward,  and  Knight 
of  the  Garter.  On  the  departure  of 
William  to  Ireland,  Devonshire  was  created 
one  of  the  Council  of  Nine,  and  vigorously 
8up(^rint«nded  the  fitting-out  of  the  fleet.  In 
1691  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Holland. 
He  was  accused,  apparently  falsely,  by 
Preston  of  dealings  with  St.  Germains,  but 
the  king  declined  to  listen  to  the  confession 
of  the  informer.  He  was  created  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Marquis  of  Hartingtonin  1694. 
On  William's  departure  for  the  Netherlands, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices. 
We  subsequently  find  him  declaring  against 
the  bill  on  the  Irish  land-grants.  He  also 
opposed  the  second  Partition  Treaty,  on  which 
his  opinion  had  not  been  asked.  He  was 
present  at  the  death  of  William  III.  He  was 
created  Lord  Steward  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and,  greatly  to  his  indignation,  dis- 
missed from  office  in  1710.  He  was  also  very 
indignant  at  the  appointment  of  his  kinsman 
Ormonde  to  the  command  of  the  army.  *'  In 
wealth  and  influence,"  sa^'s  Macaulay, "  he  was 
second  to  none  of  the  English  nobles,  and  the 
general  voice  designated  him  as  the  finest 
gentleman  of  his  time.  His  magnificence, 
his  tastes,  his  talents,  his  classical  learning, 
his  high  spirit,  the  grace  and  urbanity  of 
his  manners,  were  admitted  by  his  enemies. 
His  eulogists,  unhappily,  could  not  pretend 
that  his  morals  had  escaped  untainted  from 
the  widespread  contagion  of  that  age.'' 

Bnmet,  Hwt.  of  Hit  (hm  Tinu ;  Beyer,  ^ttna2«  ; 
Macanloy,  Ht«t.  <^  Bng. ;  Kannet,  Cavtndwfc 
M^moin. 

Derorffoil,  or  D«TOBorii.LA,  was  the 
daughter  of  Alan  of  Gtalloway  and  of  Margaret, 
daughter  of  David  of  Huntingdon.  In  1233 
she  married  John  de  Baliol,  the  Lord  of  Har- 
coart  and  Castle  Barnard,  in  England.  Upon 
the  death  of  Alan  (1234),  the  husbands  of  his 
three  daughters  divided  his  territory  amongst 
them.  It  was  Devorgoil  who,  after  she  had 
become  a  widow,  founded  and  endowed 
Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  and  it  was  her  son 


who  is  known  in  history'  as  the  King  of  Scot- 
land and  competitor  of  Robert  Bruce. 

D'Ewes.  Sir  Symoxds  {b.  1602,  d.  1650), 
was  educated  at  Cambridge.  Ho  was  kniglitod 
bv  Charles  I.,  and  received  a  baronetcy  in  164 1 . 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  however,  he 
joined  the  Parliamentarj'  party.  He  com- 
piled a  Journal  of  all  the  Parliaments  (both 
Lords  and  Commons)  of  Qiioen  Elizabeth's 
reign — a  work  which  was  published  several 
years  after  his  death,  in  1682,  and  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  domestic  events 
of  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  centur}'.  His 
Memoirs  were  published  from  the  MSS.  in 
1845,  by  Mr.  HaUiwell. 

DeydraSy  Joun  (1324),  was  an  impostor, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  true  son  of  Edward  I., 
asserting  that  he  had  been  changed  in  his 
cradle.  The  unpopularity  of  Edward  II.  led 
some  people  to  give  credence  to  his  story, 
but  his  followers  were  few,  and  he  was 
quickly  seized  and  executed. 

Dhoondia  Waugh  was  an  Afghan  chief 
who  took  service  with  Tippoo  Sahib.  On  the 
final  capture  of  Seringapatam,  1799,  he  es- 
caped, and  commenced  a  career  of  plunder 
on  his  own  account,  but  was  pursued  by 
Colonel  Wellesley,  defeated,  and  killed  Sep- 
tember 10,  1799. 

Dialogus  de  Scaccario  is  the  title  of 

a  work  compiled  in  the  twelfth  century 
by  Richard  Fitz-Nigel,  at  one  time  Treasurer 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  Bishop  of  London 
from  1189—1198.  This  treatise  is  divided  into 
two  books,  both  of  which  are  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  master  and  a 
scholar.  The  first  book,  in  eighteen  chapters, 
describes  what  the  Exchequer  is :  the  origin 
of  its  name,  the  duties  of  its  various  officers, 
with  their  rights  and  honours,  the  definition 
of  the  various  legal  terms  used  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  such  as  hundred,  mur- 
drum, danegeld,  county,  &c.,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Treasury.  The  second  book, 
divided  into  twenty-eight  chapters,  treats  of 
summonses,  the  rendering  of  accounts  into 
the  Exchequer,  and  of  the  sheriffs  and  the 
different  branches  of  the  king*s  revenue.  The 
J)ialofftt*  de  Seaecario  was  fiist  printed  by 
Madox  in  his  History  of  the  Exchequer^  and 
has  been  again  publishecl  by  Dr.  Stubbs  in  his 
Select  Charters.  The  date  of  its  composition  is 
probably  about  the  year  1176  or  1177.  It  is 
a  work  of  great  importance,  and  throws  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  administrative  system  of  the 
Angevin  kings. 

Diamoady  Thb  Battle  of,  was  a  great 
faction  fight  fought  near  a  hamlet  bear- 
ing this  name  in  Armagh,  on  September  21, 
1795,  between  the  Peep  o'  Day  Boys  and  the 
Defenders  (q.v.).  The  victory  remained  with 
the  former  party,  who  slew  forty-ei^ht  of 
their  opponents.  It  was  shortly  after  this  fight 
that  the  first  Orange  Lodge  was  founded. 
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DioetOi  Ralph DB  {d.  1210), ^was  a  chroni- 
cler, whose  writings  are  of  considerahle 
importance  for  the  reigos  of  Heniy  II.  and 
Richard  I.  This  author  was  for  a  long  period 
Bean  of  St.  Paul's  and  Archdeacon  of  Middle- 
sex. The  former  office  he  appears  to  have  held 
as  early  as  1163,  while  to  Uie  latter  he  was 
elected  in  1181.  In  this  last  capacity  he 
caused  a  survey  of  the  estates  of  that  church 
to  he  made,  part  of  which  is  still  preserved, 
and  has  heen  issued  hy  the  Camden  Society, 
under  the  title  of  The  Domesday  of  St.  FauVa. 
Ralph  seems  to  have  heen  employed  in  many 
important  missions  hy  Henry  II.,  and  assist^ 
Archhishop  Baldwin  at  the  coronation  of 
Richard  I.  His  two  principal  works  are 
Abbreviationee  Chronieorum  and  Imagines  Hit- 
toriarum.  The  former  of  these  consists  of  a 
history  of  the  world  from  the  Creatiov  down  to 
1147,  and  is  largely  composed  of  extracts  from 
classical  and  mediaeval  writers.  In  parts  it  is 
largely  hased  on  Rohert  de  Monte,  a  writer  who 
is  the  primary  authority  for  the  early  years 
(1147 — 1168)  of  Ralph's  more  important 
Imagines.  But  even  this  last  work  can  only  he 
described  as  contemporaneous,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  from  the  year  1173  to  its 
conclusion,  1201,  for  which  period  it  is  of 
considerable  value.  Several  minor  historical 
documents  are  ascribed  to  the  same  hand. 
Ralph  de  Diceto's  histories  have  been  edited 
by  Dr.  Stubbs  for  the  Rolls  Series. 


_  r,  Sir  Kbnblm  (*.  1603,  d.  1666), 
was  son^of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  who  was 
executed  for  his  share  in  the  Powder  Plot. 
In  1628  he  undertook  a  privateering  voyage 
to  the  Mediterranean,  in  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  defeating  a  Venetian 
squadron  at  Scanderoon.  In  1636  he  became 
a  Catholic,  and  was  employed  by  the  queen, 
three  years  later,  to  obtain  money  from  his 
co-religionists.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  Protectorate  he  lived 
abroad,  occupying  himself  with  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy.  A  literary  contempo- 
rary compared  him  to  Pico  della  Mirandola 
for  the  universality  of  his  knowledge,  and  a 
scientific  one  styled  him  **the  Pliny  of  his 
ai^e  for  lying."  "  The  truth  is,**  says  John 
Evel}^!,  "  Sir  Kenelm  was  an  arrant  mounte- 
bank." 

Digges,  Siu  Dudley  {h.  1583,  d.  1639),  was 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  James  I.'s  reign, 
and  was  occasionally  employed  by  the  king 
on  public  business :  as,  for  example,  on  the 
embassy  to  Russia  in  1618.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  managers  of  Buckingham's  impeach- 
ment in  1626.  He  was  imprisoned  on  more 
than  one  occasion  for  his  language  against 
the  court,  and  in  the  Parliament  of  1628  he 
strongly  advocated  the  Petition  of  Right,  He 
subsequently  made  his  peace  with  the  king, 
and  in  1630  had  a  reversionary  grant  of  the 
Mastership  of  the  Rolls.  He  held  that  office 
from  1636  to  his  death  in  1639. 


DUke*  Sir  Chahles  (h.  1843),  the  son  of 
•Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  After  leaving 
college,  he  made  a  prolonged  tour  through  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Colonies  and 
India.  On  his  return,  he  published  a  volume 
called  Greater  Britain^  which  attracted  mueli 
attention.  He  was  elected  in  1868  in  the 
Radical  interest  member  for  Chelsea.  In.  1872 
he  moved  in  the  House  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
Civil  List.  In  1880  he  took  office  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  in  1882 
became  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Dinknr  Bao.  The  title  of  the  chief 
minister  of  Scindiah.  In  1861,  under  the  new 
Act,  he  became  one  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Lidia. 

Dirleton  Castle*  seven  miles  north  of 
Haddington,  was,  after  a  long  siege,  taken  by 
Bishop  Anthony  Beck  for  Edward  I.,  in  1298. 
It  was  destroyed  in  1660  by  General  Lambert. 


nff  Acts  (Ireland).  By  the 
7  WilL  and  Mary,  1695,  all  Catholics  were 
ordered  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  excepting  only 
those  who  were  protected  by  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick  and  other  Articles,  and  who  were 
consequently  allowed  to  keep  a  sword  and 
pistols,  also  a  fowling-piece.  By  the  same  Act 
any  horse  must  be  given  up  to  a  Protestant 
on  tender  of  five  guineas.  All  g^n-makcrs 
were  to  be  Protestants,  and  to  admit  only 
Protestant  apprentices.  Every  justice  of  the 
peace  might  search  for  arms.  The  Act  was 
not  very  strictly  carried  out.  In  1730^  for 
instance,  a  Catholic  gentleman  was  convicted  of 
carrying  arms,  but  acquitted  because  the  Act 
applied  only  to  those  ahve  at  the  time.  In  1 732 
Lord  Gormanstown  and  some  other  gentlemen 
appeared  at  Trim  Assizes  with  their  swords ; 
they  were  convicted,  but  after  an  apology,  par- 
doned on  the  petition  of  the  Grand  Jury.  In 
1739  a  new  Disarming  Act  was  passed,  but 
little  observed.  In  1793  these  Acts  were  re- 
pealed as  regards  Catholics,  but  a  new  Act  (33 
George  III.)  was  passed  forbidding  any  person 
to  keep  arms  without  a  licence,  and  allowing 
a  search  for  arms  to  be  made. 

Discipline,  The  Book  op  (1561),  was 
the  name  given  to  a  compilation  adopted  by 
the  Reformers  in  Scotland  as  a  basis  fir 
the  re-organisation  of  their  Church  and  its 
practice.  It  did  not,  however,  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  Estates.  In  1581  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  was  issued,  with  a  \dew  to 
regulate  the  whole  system  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  but  likewise  failed  to  pass  the 
Estates. 

Diinnherited,  The,  was  the  name 
given  to  the  remnant  of  the  baronial  party 
who  held  out  after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  a 
general  sentence  of  forfeiture  having  been 
issued  against  all  those  who  had  fought 
on  the  side  of  De  Montfort.  The  disin- 
herited lords  occupied  Kenilworth  and  the 
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Isle  of  EUy ;  the  former  place  aurrendered 
at  the  end  of  1266,  on  the  terms  given  by  the 
*•  Dictum  of  Kenilworth,"  but  those  who 
were  unwilling  to  accept  them  maintained 
the  struggle  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The  latter 
party  was  not  reduced  till  1267,  but  was 
even  then  allowed  the  same  terms  that  the 
defenders  of  Kenilworth  had  obtained. 

PiiiinheTited    Barons,    The,    were 

certain  lords  who  had  claims  in  Scotland,  and 
on  whose  behalf  it  was  provided  by  the 
Treaty  of  Northampton,  1328,  "  that  tbey 
should  be  restored  to  their  lands  and  estates, 
whereof  the  King  of  Scots  had  taken  posses- 
sion." The  Scotch  regency,  on  various  pre- 
texts, delayed  to  carry  out  this  article,  the 
result  being  that  the  barons  resolved  to 
support  Edward  Baliol  and  to  invade 
Scotland.  Chief  amongst  them  were  Beau- 
mont Earl  of  Buchan,  Thomas  Lord  Wake, 
David  de  Strathbogie,  and  Henry  de  Ferrers. 
On  the  success  of  Baliol  (1334),  the  barons 
began  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves  over 
their  spoils,  and  Baliol  soon  had  to  quit  the 
kingpdom  he  had  partially  won. 

Pigpen aing  Power,  The,  was  the  name 
given  to  the  royal  prerogative,  by  which  the 
sovereign  was  enabled  to  exempt  individuals 
from  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws.  It  is 
analagous  to,  and  frequently  confused  with, 
the  Suspending  Fotcer,  by  which  a  right  was 
claimed  to  abrogate  one  or  more  statutes 
entirely.  The  origin  of  this  idea  may  be 
traced  to  the  ancient  royal  prerogative  of 
pardoning  individual  offenders,  from  which, 
in  an  age  of  unscientific  legislation,  the 
transition  to  a  power  of  previously  annulling 
the  penalties  of  a  statute  was  easy.  It  found 
countenance  in  the  clause  non-obstanUf  "  any 
law  to  the  contrary,"  introduced  by  the 
Popes  into  their  Bulls  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Henry  III.  imitated  this  clause  in 
proclamations  and  grants,  but  not  without 
protest;  and  in  1391  the  Commons  granted 
to  Richard  II.  the  right,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Lords,  of  dispensing  with  the  Statute  of 
Provisors  until  the  next  Parliament,  assort- 
ing, however,  that  this  was  a  novelty,  and 
should  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent.  The 
free  use  of  the  dispensing  power  alone  made 
it  possible  to  combine  the  retention  of  the 
Statutes  of  Provisors  and  Prasmunire  with 
friendly  relations  with  the  Papacy.  The 
power  was  frequently  disputed  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  although  asserted  by  Henry  V.  in 
1413,  with  regard  to  a  law  for  expelling 
aliens  from  the  kingdom,  a  statute  passed  in 
1444,  limiting  the  patents  of  sheriffs  to  a 
year,  especially  forbade  the  king  to  dispense 
with  this  provision,  or  to  remit  the  penalties 
for  breaking  it.  Under  Henry  VII.  the  dis- 
pensing power  was  frequently  employed  (the 
judges  even  deciding  that  the  king  might 
grant  exceptions  to  the  statute  of  1444) ; 
but  in  this  reign  an  important  limitation  was 


introduced,  by  an  agreement  among  lawyers, 
that  the  king  could  not  dispense  with  the 
penalties  for  an  offence  against  the  common 
law  {malum  in  m),  but  only  of  one  created  by 
statute  {malum  prohibitum).  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  however,  the  dispensing  power 
became  almost  unlimited  ;  it  was  true  that  the 
king  could  not  dispense  with  future  Acts  of 
Parliament,  but  he  could  "with  things  in 
future  whereof  he  hath  an  inheritance."  The 
ingenuity  of  law^'ers  failed  to  decide  finally 
the  limits  of  this  prerogative,  either  during 
the  Tudors  or  the  two  first  Stuarts,  by  whom 
it  was  frequently  exercised:  Lord  Coke,  for 
instance,  leaving  the  question  as  he  found  it 
by  deciding  that  "no  Act  of  Parliament  may 
bind  the  king  from  any  prerogative  which  is 
inseparable  from  his  person,  so  that  he  may 
not  dispense  with  it  by  a  non'obatante. 
After  the  Restoration  the  dispensing  power 
was  revived  by  Charles  II.  for  the  new 
purpose  of  admitting  Catholics  to  office,  and 
in  virtue  of  it,  he  issued  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence.  In  1673  the  country  party 
ventured  to  challenge  the  right,  asserting, 
though  on  insufiicient  grounds,  that  it  was 
confined  to  secular  matters,  and  by  threaten- 
ing to  withhold  supplies,  induced  the  king  to 
cancel  the  Declaration.  James  II.,  however, 
determined  to  use  the  power  on  a  wholesale 
scale  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  Catholics 
to  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular  ofiSccs, 
and,  after  dismissing  refractory  judges  and 
barristers,  brought  tiie  question  to  an  issue 
in  Sir  Edward  Hale's  case  (1686).  This  was 
a  collnsive  action — the  plaintiff,  Godden, 
being  the  defendant's  servant,  who  claimed 
as  an  informer  a  penalty  of  £500,  to  which 
his  master  was  liable  for  holding  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  without  taking  the 
Sacrament.  The  defendant  pleadeii  letters 
patent  fiom  the  king,  and  the  judges,  with 
one  exception,  decided  that  the  king  might 
dispense  with  penal  statutes  in  particular 
cases.  This  decision,  by  perpetuating  a  legal 
anomaly,  is  said  by  Hallam  to  have  "  sealed 
the  condemnation  of  the  House  of  Stuart." 
Armed  with  this  weapon,  James  immediately 
proceeded  to  admit  Roman  Catholic  lords  to 
the  Privy  Council,  and  to  authorise  clergy- 
men to  hold  benefices.  For  these  and  other 
arbitrary'  acts  he  lost  the  crown,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  abolished  both  the  Suspending 
and  Dispensing  power,  declaring  that  "the 
pretended  power  of  suspending  laws  and  the 
execution  of  laws  by  regal  authority  without 
Act  of  Parliament  is  illegal;  and  that  the 
pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  laws  by 
regal  authority  without  Act  of  Parliament,  as 
it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late, 
is  illegal" 

Matthew  Paris,  Ht«t.  Jfi^'or.,  810  and  854: 
Coke,  Rep;M»,  18;  State  Triah,  xi.  1165—1280; 
Broom,  Conti.  Law;  Macaulay.  Hi*t.  of  Eny., 
vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  cb.  ziv. 

XHsraelif  Bek/amin.     [Beaconsfisld.] 
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Hissenters.    [Nonxonfokmibts.] 
Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill  (7  and  8 

Viet.).  In  1844  Lord  Lyndhuret  carried  this 
mcasui'O,  which  provided  that  where  the 
founder  had  not  expressly  defined  the  doctrines 
or  form  of  worship  tj  be  observed,  the  usage 
of  twenty -five  yeai-s  should  give  trustees  a  title 
to  their  endowment.  Its  occasion  was  an  attack 
by  some  of  the  Nonconformists  on  the  ten 
Presbyterian  congregations  which  had  diverged 
into  Unitarianism  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury', and  which  had  in  most  instances  con- 
siderable endowments. 

Bivine  Bight.  In  England  the  doctrine 
of  divine  right  of  sovereigns  grew  up  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  flourished  during  the 
seventeenth,  and  died  a  natural  death  in  the 
eighteenth.  The  idea  of  the  sacredness  of 
hereditary  right  had  made  great  progress 
during  tlie  fifteenth  century.  The  false  pedi- 
gree put  foi-th  by  Ilom'y  of  Lancaster  to 
justify  his  claim  to  the  crown,  the  history 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  pretensions  to  the 
throne,  the  theor>'  by  which  Richard  III. 
strove  to  justify  his  usurpation,  and  the  care 
with  which  Henr)'  VII.  guaixied  his  heredi- 
tary  title  against  an}'thing  which  might  seem 
to  impair  it,  mark  the  advance  of  this  view. 
The  theor}'  of  election  fell  more  and  more 
into  the  background.  At  the  coronation  of 
Edward  VI.,  the  king  was  presented  to  the 
people  as  their  lawful  and  imdoubted  sovereign 
before  he  took  the  oath  to  preserve  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  realm.  Thus  the  ver>' 
form  of  an  election  contract  was  destroyed. 
The  accession  of  James  I.  was  the  triumpn  of 
hereditar}*^  over  Parliamentary  title.  The 
resolution  which  recognised  him  as  king 
stated,  **  that  immediately  on  the  decease  of 
Elizabeth,  late  Queen  of  England,  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  the  realm  of  England  .  .  . 
did  by  inherent  birthright,  and  lawful  and 
undoubted  succession,  descend  and  come  to 
your  most  excellent  Majesty,  as  being  lineally, 

t'uBtly,  and  lawfully  next  and  sole  heir  of  the 
>lood  royal  of  this  realm."  Already  in  two 
of  the  religious  confessions  of  Henry  VIII.*s 
reign — ^the  Inatitution  of  a  Christian  Man 
(1537)  and  the  Neeeatary  Doctrine  and  Erudi' 
tion  (1543^ — the  duty  of  passive  obedience  had 
been  estaolished  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  fifth  commandment.  In  the  Canons  of 
1606  the  clerg}'  went  so  far  in  enforcing  this 
view  that  the  king  felt  that  the  obedience 
they  demanded  for  a  dt  facto  king  under- 
mined his  hereditary  title.  He  was  also 
obliged,  at  the  complaint  of  Parliament,  to 
condemn  the  theory  of  his  absolute  power 
put  forth  by  Cowell,  the  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  at  Cambridge,  in  his  Law  Dictionary, 
Under  Charles  I.  the  House  of  Commons 
complained  of  the  strrmons  of  Sibthorpe  and 
Main  waring  (1627),  and  in  their  remonstrance 
of  Itfay  26, 1642.  asserted  that  the  "  erroneous 
maxim  being  infused  into  princes  that  their 


kingdoms  are  their  own,  and  that  they  may 
do  with  them  what  they  wiU,  as  if  their 
kingdoms  were  for  them  and  not  they  for 
their  kingdoms  .  .  .  was  the  root  of  all 
the  subji^cts'  misery."  The  Act  by  which 
Charles  II.  was  made  to  succeed  immediately 
on  his  father*s  death,  and  his  reign  dated  ac- 
cordingly, was  a  practical  acknowledgement  of 
the  doctrine  of  divine  right.  The  Church  of 
the  Restoration  made  the  absolute  duty  of 
non-resistance  part  of  its  teaching,  and  it  was 
also  made  part  of  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  proclaimed  this  duty, 
and  the  former  university  burnt  the  works  of  its 
'opponents.  Closely  connected  wnth  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  was  the  custom  of 
touching  for  the  "  king's  evil,"  which  was,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  "a  visible,  palpable 
attestation  of  the  indefeasible  sanctity  of  the 
royal  lino."  A  Latin  service  for  this  ceremony 
had  been  drawn  up  under  Henry  W\, ;  under 
Charles  I.  an  English  one  took  its  place,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Anne  was  inserted  in  the 
Prayer  Book.  In  a  single  year  Charles  II. 
touched  8,500  persons ;  in  the  course  of  his 
reign  it  is  estimated  that  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  received  his  healing  touch. 
William  III.  naturally  never  attempted  to 
exercise  this  power,  but  Anne  revived  the 
ceremony.  It  was  again  abandoned  by  the 
Hanoverian  kings,  and  the  practice  was  only 
maintained  by  the  exiled  heirs  of  the  Stuarts. 
During  the  same  years  the  theory  of  divine 
right  was  passing  away.  It  revived  under 
Anne,  and  its  efficacy  was  preached  by  Sache- 
verell  and  other  divines.  But  when  Geoi^ge  I. 
came  to  the  throne,  with  a  title  based  on  the 
Act  of  Settlement  alone,  it  was  impossible  for 
any  party  which  accepted  the  Hanoverian 
succession  to  still  mamtain  this  doctrine. 
Moreover,  as  the  Tories  were  in  opposition, 
they  had  no  motive  for  exalting  the  monarchy. 
The  sole  party  which  continued  to  make  this 
tenet  part  of  their  faith  was  the  Jacobite 
party,  and  it  became  practically  extinct  by  the 
accession  of  George  III. 

SirB.  Filmer,  OrigimaX  o/Gcvemmtnt,  1652,  and 
Political  Disoounea,  1680. 

Dodixiiftoily  Gbokob  Bubb  {b.  1691, 
d.  1762),  was  a  politician  of  some  prominence 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centory. 
He  entered  Parliament  in  1715  as  member 
for  Winchelsea,  and  was  almost  at  once 
despatched  as  ambassador  to  Spain,  where 
he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  and  re> 
mained  till  1717.  He  inherited  a  mag- 
nificent  property,  and  attached  himself  to 
Walpole^B  party,  but  deserted  that  minister 
in  1741.  Before  this  he  had,  in  1737,  used 
all  his  influence  with  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  dissuade  him  from  openly  setting 
his  father  at  defiance,  but  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing friends  and  counsellors  of  the  prince  for 
many  years.  After  holding  several  offices, 
he  became  the  confidential  friend  of  Lord 
Bute,  in  the  first  year  of  George  III.*8  reign. 
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and  was  by  that  nobleman's  influence  created 
Baron  Melcombe.  He  did  not,  however, 
long  enjoy  his  new  honoura,  but  died  the  next 
year.  He  had  some  claims  to  being  a  patron 
of  men  of  letters,  and  it  was  to  him  that 
Thomson  dedicated  his  Summer.  Among  his 
friends  were  Young,  Fielding,  and  Lyttleton. 
He  left  behind  hun  a  Dtary  (published  in 
1784),  which  is  still  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  for  the  minor  history  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived. 

Bodowah,  The  Battlb  of  (1826),  took 
place  on  the  Gold  Coast,  between  a  British 
force,  under  Colonel  Purdon,  and  the 
Ashantees,  who,  after  fighting  with  des- 
pente  bravery,  were  compelled  to  give  way. 

Dollar,  The  Battle  of  (875),  resulted  in 
a  complete  victory  for  the  Banes,  under 
Thorstem,  over  Constantino  and  the  men  of 
Alban.  As  a  consequence  of  this  defeat, 
Constantine  was  compelled  to  cede  Caithness, 
Sutherland,  Ross,  and  Moray  to  the  invaders. 
DoUar  is  on  the  borders  of  Fife  and  Perth- 
shire. 

l>6Ily'8  BraOf  The  Riot  at,  occurred  on 
July  12,  1849.  Fifteen  hundred  Orangemen 
marched  through  this  defile,  which  is  near 
Qhstlewellan,  to  congratulate  the  Earl  of 
Roden,  their  provincial  grand  master.  On  their 
way  back  they  were  fired  on  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  an  attack  which  the  Protestants 
were  not  slow  to  return.  The  result  of  the 
affray  was  that  the  latter  body  drove  back 
their  opponents,  who  left  four  dead  and  forty 
wounded  on  the  field.  The  question  was 
taken  up  in  Parliament,  and  the  Earl  of 
Roden  was  eventually  dismissed  from  his  lord- 
lieutenancy. 

Annual  Rtgidw  ;  HanaariCt  DAaU$,  1810. 

SomOflday  is  the  name  given  to  the 
great  survey  of  England,  made  by  order  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  name  is  not 
fonnd  before  the  Dialogue  de  Seaeeario  (q.v.), 
in  which  (L  16)  it  is  said  that  the  English 
called  the  book  of  the  survey  **  Domesdei,*' 
or  **the  day  of  judgment,"  because  of  the 
strictness  of  the  examination.  It  has  also 
been  held  to  refer  to  the  day  of  holding  the 
courts  at  which  the  inquest  was  made.  In 
1084  England  was  threatened  with  invasion 
by  Canute  of  Denmark.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  year  the  king  laid  a  heavy  **  geld,"  or 
tax,  on  all  England  of  six  shillings  on  the 
hide.  The  invasion  of  the  Northmen  was 
not  made.  The  threatened  danger,  however, 
and  the  tax  which  aeems  connected  with  it, 
probably  made  the  Conqueror  anxious  to  as- 
certain the  capabilities  of  his  kingdom,  both 
as  regards  d^ence  and  taxation.  At  the 
mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Witan,  after  **  deep 
speech"  with  the  great  men,  the  king  ordered 
that  a  survey  of  the  kingdom  should  be  made. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  survey  the  country 
was  divided   into   distiicts,  and  a  body  of 


commissioners  was  sent  to  hold  an  inquest  in 
each  district.  The  names  of  those  sent  into 
the  midland  counties  are  preserved,  and  show 
that  men  of  high  position  were  employed  in 
the  work.  They  were  bidden  to  inquire  who 
held  each  estate  in  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
who  held  it  at  the  time  of  the  inquest,  what 
its  value  was  at  the  two  dates,  whether  that 
value  could  be  raised,  and  by  what  title  it 
was  held.  In  order  to  find  out  whether  an 
estate  was  capable  of  contributing  a  larger 
sum  to  the  royal  treasury,  minute  inquiries 
were  to  be  made  as  to  its  extent,  and  the 
men  and  beasts  it  supported.  The  commis- 
sioners gained  their  mformation  in  the  way 
in  which  such  matters  were  usiially  managed 
in  England.  They  took  the  same  witness  of 
the  sheriff  and  the  French  (foreign^  baions, 
and  the  whole  hundred,  of  the  pnest,  the 
reeve,  and  six  villeins  of  each  township :  that 
is,  they  learned  the  particulars  they  wished 
to  know  by  answers  made  on  oath  in  the 
hundred  court.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  an  inquest  had  been  held  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  the  land  throughout  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation ;  for  in  the  time 
of  Etheured  the  country  had  been  surveyed 
and  divided  for  the  assessment  of  the 
danegeld,  and  an  inquest  seems  to  have  been 
held  for  the  geld  of  1084.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  these  had  not  been  of  the 
searching  nature  of  the  Domesday  Survey. 
Such  an  inquiry  was  hateful  to  Englishmen. 
<*  It  is  shame  to  tell,"  writes  the  chronicler, 
**  what  he  thought  it  no  shame  for  him  to  do. 
Ox  nor  cow  nor  swine  was  left  that  was  not 
set  down  upon  his  writ."  The  commissioners 
wrote  their  reports  on  separate  rolls,  and 
their  notes  were  afterwards  abridged  and 
arranged  by  the  king^s  clerks.  The  inquest 
was  finished  in  the  summer  of  1086.  With 
its  completion  must  be  connected  the 
assembly  on  Salisbury  Plain  and  the  oath 
taken  to  William.  As  the  king  appeared  in 
the  survey  as  the  one  lord  of  every  man's 
land,  so  on  its  completion  all  landholders 
swore  fealty  to  him,  "  whose  men  so  ever 
they  were."  He  added  a  fresh  obligation, 
which  bound  all  landholders  equally  to  the 
mere  bond  of  tenure  which  connected  his 
tenants  with  himself. 

Questions  of  right,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  inquest,  led  to  irritation  and  to  some  blood- 
shed. With  matters  of  title  the  commissioners 
did  not  concern  themselves  further  than  to  re- 
cord the  conflicting  claims,  and  in  doing  this, 
they  treated  the  people  of  each  race  alike. 
Cases  of  illegal  occupation  are  often  ranged 
in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  include 
possessions  gained  by  defective  or  disputed 
titles,  as  weU  as  by  acts  of  violence.  These 
are  the  terra  oeettpata  of  the  western  shires, 
and  the  invaeionee  of  Essex,  &c.  Few  in- 
dications can  be  found  in  the  record  of  the 
violence  of  the  Conquest.  The  rights  and 
obligations  of   each  landholder  are    settled 
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by  those  of  his  anteeessor^  and  the  date  at 
which  these  are  ascertained  is  that  of  the  death 
of  King  Edward,  expressed  in  the  Winchester 
edition  of  Domesday  by  T.  R.  £.,  and 
in  the  Exeter  edition  by  the  phrase  ea  die  qua 
rex  £.  vivusfuit  et  tnortuus.  There  is  seldom 
anything  to  show  that  the  new  possessor  did 
not  succeed  his  anteeeaxor  peacefully,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  reference  to  the  reign  of  Harold 
is  avoided.  Nevertheless,  the  record  bears 
witness  to  a  sweeping  confiscation  of  the  lands 
of  the  wealthier  and  more  powerful  class, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  of  the  smaller  owners 
also,  to  widespread  devastation,  and  to  the  ruin 
of  many  boroughs.  Two  systems  of  measure- 
ment are  used  in  Domesday :  the  one  by  the 
hide^  the  other  by  the  earucate.  The  hide  is 
used  to  signify  an  area  of  a  certain  rating 
value.  It  is  an  old  English  term,  and  though 
it  implies  an  area,  seems  in  Domesday  at  least 
to  be  of  uncertain  extent.  The  foreign  earu- 
cate is  the  co-relative  of  the  hide,  but  has  a 
more  constant  reference  to  area.  It  is  some- 
times used  of  land  which  is  non-hidated,  t.^., 
not  rated  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  In  both 
hide  and  earucate  the  terra  ad  unam  carueam, 
or  one  plough-land  of  definite  extent,  is  a 
principal  factor.  (On  these  matters  reference 
should  be  made  to  Mr.  Ey ton's  learned  works.) 
As  regards  feudal  organisation,  Domesday 
tells  us  nothing.  The  king  has  become  the 
overlord  of  all ;  to  him  all  alike  are  bound,  all 
title  is  derived  from  his  grant.  But  there  is 
no  sign  of  any  condition  of  tenure  different 
from  those  wMch  existed  before  the  Conquest. 
Knights*  fees  and  feudal  incidents  are  matters 
of  later  development. 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  preserved  in 
different  books.  The  Domesday  Book  is  the 
name  which  properly  beloi^s  to  Uie  two 
volumes  called  the  Exchequer  Domesday^  or, 
to  use  the  title  contained  in  the  book  itself, 
the  Liber  de  Wintonia.  The  first  of  the 
volumes  gives,  in  a  short  form,  the  sun^ey  of 
thirty  counties;  the  second  contains  longer 
reports  of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  All 
the  survey  is  thus  embraced  by  the  two 
volumes,  for  no  report  was  made  of  the  four 
northern  counties,  nor  of  Lancashire,  except 
as  regards  the  Fumess  district.  The 
volume  called  the  Exon  Domesday,  from 
being  in  the  care  of  the  chapter  of  Exeter, 
contains  a  detailed  account  of  Wiltshire, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall. 
The  InquiJiitio  Elieneia  is  devoted  to  the 
possessions  and  claims  of  the  abbey  of  Ely. 
Mr.  Freeman  considers  that  '*  these  three, 
the  second  volume  of  the  Exchequer  Domes- 
day, the  Exon  Domesday,  and  the  Inquisitio 
Eliensis,  are  the  original  record  of  the 
survey  itself,  which  appears  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Exchequer  Domesday  in  an 
abridged  shape."  Though  this  may  be  true 
of  the  other  two  volumes,  as  regards  the 
Exon  Domesday^  Mr.  Eyton  has  shown  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  stood  in  any  such  re- 


lation to  the  more  concisely  expressed  re- 
cord, and  from  internal  eviden(«  is  led  to 
believe  that  no  "single  entry  of  the  Ex- 
chequer codex  was  copied  or  abstracted  from 
the  Exeter  edition."  With  the  Exon  Doaut- 
day  some  leaves  of  the  geld-inquest  of  1084 
are  carelessly  bound  up. 

Freeman,  Norman  Conquat,  It.,  e.  21,  ▼.,  c.  22, 
and  App. ;  Ejrton,  Key  to  Donuiday,  Donuai/ay 
Studies,  Dorset  and  Somei/tet;  Sir  H.  Ellis,  h- 
troduction  to  Domesday.  The  Domeadaj  Book 
WHS  reprinted  bj  tLe  KecKrdCommicsion,  17b3— 
1810,andinlac-sunilelS64-5.  [J.  R.] 

Dominical  the  largest,  though  not  the 
most  important,  of  'the  Leeward  Islanda, 
was  discovered  by  Columbus,  1493,  on  a 
Sunday,  and  named  by  him  in  conunemoiH- 
tion  of  the  day.  It  was  at  first  colonised  by 
the  French,  but  in  1754  was  captured  by  the 
British  forces,  and  was  formally  ceded  to 
England  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  thoupb 
many  French  remained  on  the  island.  In 
1778  it  was  ravaged  by  the  French,  and  was 
taken  by  them  in  1 78 1 ,  and  retained  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  In  1795  another  attack  was 
made  on  Dominica,  and  in  1805  the  island 
was  once  more  ravaged  by  k  French  force 
under  La  Grange.  In  1813  Dominioa  wu 
the  scene  of  a  Maroon  war,  but  the  insur- 
gents were  speedily  crushed ;  and  the  insur- 
rection was  made  a  pretext  for  the  employ- 
ment of  most  severe  measures  against  the 
slaves.  In  1871  Dominica  joined  the  federa- 
tion of  the  Leeward  Islands  (q.v.),  having 
previously  enjoyed  a  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Attwood,  Hitt.  of  Dominica, 

Dominicay  Th E  Battle  OF  (April  1 2, 1 782) , 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  naval 
power  in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  9th  of  April 
the  division  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  which,  con- 
sisting of  eight  ships,  had  got  sepcutited  &x>m 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  under  Kodney,  had  main- 
tained' for  an  hour  an  unequal  contest  with 
fifteen  French  ships,  and  the  French  «<*«*»**J 
had  thought  it  wise  to  retire  when  the  rest  of 
the  British  fleet  came  up.  The  next  two  days 
were  occupied  in  trying  to  bring  the  French 
to  action,  and  on  the  12th  Rodney  succeeded 
in  doing  so.  Favoured  by  the  wind,  he  took 
advantage  of  a  break  in  the  French  Une,  and 
advancing  in  column,  cut  the  French  fle«(t  in 
two.  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who  was  leading  the 
English  van,  at  once  became  engaged  with 
that  of  the  French  fleet,  while  Kodney  was 
busy  with  the  enemy's  centre.  The  action 
was  vigorously  carried  on,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  was  very  still,  soon  became  so 
enveloped  in  smoke  that  the  fleets  mutually 
ceased  firing.  When  at  length  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  the  French  were  seen  in  fall 
retreat.  A  chase  was  immediately  beg^un,  and 
five  ships  were  taken  or  destroyed,  including 
the  enormous  Viile  de  Paris,  Four  more 
were  soon  afterwards  captured  byHood  when 
cruising  among  the  islands.     The  Rnglikh 
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loi»  in  the  two  actions  of  tho  9th  and  12th 
WM8  comparatively  smalL  Rodney  and  Hood 
were  both  raised  to  the  peerage.  The  battle 
itself  is  &imou8  in  naval  history  as  being  the 
first  in  which  the  manceuvre  of  breaking  the 
line  was  practised. 

Allan,  Naval  BattUa;  Stanhope,  Hiat.  of  Bug, 

BominicanSf  The,  or  Black  Fkiars. 
This  ordtir  was  iounded  by  Dominic  in  the 
Ikrginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  ap- 
proved by  Innocent  111.  in  1215.  Thirteen 
brethren  of  this  order  crossed  into  England 
in  1221,  and  before  long  fixed  their  abode 
at  Oxford,  where  they  soon  became  prominent 
in  the  schools.  Their  second  English  house  was 
the  Blackfriars  in  London,  originally  situated 
where  Lincoln's  Inn  now  stands,  but  removed 
from  this  place  about  1279.  At  the  time  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  there  were 
fifty-eight  Dominican  houses  in  England  and 
Wales,  several  of  them  being  situated  in  the 
principal  towns,  such  as  Bristolt  Northampton, 
Kialiabary,  York,  and  Leicester.    [Fjuajis.] 

Bontinifl,  Mabco  Antonio  db  {b,  1666, 
d.  1624),  was  a  Jesuit,  who,  in  1604,  became 
Archbishop  of  Spalatro.  He  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Bishop  Bedell  in  Italy,  and  was 
induced  by  him  to  quit  his  archbishopric  and 
c-ome  to  England,  where  he  published  his 
work,  De  Republtea  Eeelesiaatica  (1617),  which 
was  aimed  at  some  of  the  evils,  temporal  and 
ecclesiastical,  of  the  Papal  system.  De 
Dominis  professed  himself  a  Protestant,  and 
was  much  patronised  by  James  I.  and  the 
High  Churchmen  in  England.  He  received 
the  Mastership  of  the  Savoy,  and  was  made 
Dean  of  Windsor.  In  England  he  saw  that 
his  Ambition  was  not  likely  to  be  gratified  by 
the  highest  honours  of  the  Church.  He, 
therefore,  returned  to  Rome  (1622),  where  his 
old  schoolfellow,  Gregory  XV.,  was  Pope, 
and  seems  to  have  entertained  the  idea  that 
by  his  efforts  England  might  be  restoAd  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  But  on  the  death  of 
Crregory,  De  Dominis  was  arrested  by  the 
Inquisition,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
8t.  Angelo,  where  he  died. 

Newland,  lAft  cfD4Domini9;  Qardiner,  Hi§t. 
of  Eng.,  1609—1643. 

]>onald,  son  of  Constantino  and  King 
of  Alban  (d.  910),  was  the  first  ruler  styled  by 
the  chroniclers  "  King  of  Alban."  He  reigned 
from  889  to  900,  and  was  occupied  during  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  in  repelling  the  attacks 
of  Sigurd,  the  brother  of  Harald  Harfagr, 
and  the  newly-appointed  earl  of  those  Nor- 
wegians who  had  fled  from  their  native 
country  on  the  accession  of  the  new  king, 
and  had  already  begun  to  colonise  the  Orkney 
Islands.  The  new-comers  invaded  Caithness 
and  Sutherland,  and  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  Alban  was  constantly  required  in  those 
parts  to  keep  them  at  bay,  though  their  incur- 
sions could  hardly  affect  that  part  of  Scotland 
over  which  Donald  really  reigned.    Later  on, 


a  fresh  body  of  Danes  from  Dublin  swept 
down  upon  the  kingdom  of  Alban  itself,  and 
Donald  was  slain  at  Dunotter  in  contest  with 
them. 

Bonald  Baloch  of  the  Isles  was  a 

relative  of  Alexander  of  the  Isles,  on  whose 
captivity  he  raised  a  force  and  defeated  the 
royal  troops  imder  the  Earl  of  Mar  at 
Lochabcr  (1431).  James  I.  of  Scotland  was 
exceedingly  angry  at  the  ill-success  of  his 
lieutenant,  and  increased  tho  taxes  throughout 
his  dominions  five-fold  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  funds  for  a  royal  progress  through 
the  Highlands.  Shortly  after,  Donald  was 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Ireland,  where  he 
was  killed. 

Bonald  Bane,  Kino  op  Scotland,  was 
brother  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1093.  After  reigning  six 
months,  he  was  driven  out  by  his  nephew 
Duncan.  In  1094,  however,  on  Duncan*s 
death,  he  recovered  the  throne,  which  he 
shared  for  three  years  with  Edmund,  son  of 
Malcolm.  For  some  three  years  Donald  Bane 
continued  to  rule  over  the  Scots  north  of  the 
great  firths,  while  Edmund,  as  the  son  of  the 
Saxon  Margaret,  reigned  over  the  more  Saxon 

g^pulation  of  the  Lowlands.  At  last,  in  1097, 
dgar  Atheling,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
English  force,  after  defeating  and  imprisoning 
his  nephew  Edmund  and  Donald  Bane,  set  his 
other  nephew  Edgar  on  tho  Scotch  throne. 
Two  years  later  Donald  Bane  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  after  being  blinded,  was  con- 
denmed  to  perpetual  imprisonment  till  his 
death.  He  was  buried  in  Dunfeimline 
Abbey. 

Skene,  C«Utc  Scotland  ;  Bobertson,  Early  Kingt 
of  Scotland. 

Bonald  Bane  MacWilliam  {d.  1187) 

claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Duncan,  son  of 
Malcolm  Canmore.  In  1181,  during  the 
absence  of  William  the  Lion  at  the  English 
court,  he  tried,  with  the  aid  of  many  of  the 
Scottish  barons,  to  make  himself  king  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
for  six  years  he  there  maintained  a  sort  of 
irreg^ular  warfare,  which  ended  in  his  defeat 
and  death  in  the  Spey  Valley  (July,  1187). 

Bonald  Breo,  or  Bomnal  Breac, 

the  son  of  Eocha  (q.v.),  was  King  of 
Dalriada  (629—642).  In  634  Donald  was 
defeated  by  the  Angles  at  Calathios,  while 
attempting  to  wrest  from  their  hands  th^ 
district  between  the  Avon  and  the  Pentland 
Hills.  In  637  he  crossed  over  to  Ireland  with 
a  large  army  to  aid  Congal  Claen,  King  of 
Ulster,  against  the  King  of  Ireland,  but  was 
utterly  routed  at  the  battle  of  Ma^h  Rath. 
After  another  attack  upon  the  Anglian  terri- 
tory, in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  Britons 
of  Alclyde,  he  seems  to  have  &llen  out  with 
this  last  race  upon  the  death  of  the  great 
Rhydderch  Hael,  and  was  slain  in  battle  with 
the  new  King  of  Alclyde  at  Strathcarron 
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(642).     On  his  death,  the  kingdom  of  Dal- 
riada  reverted  to  anaruhy. 

Dorcliester,  Dudley  Cableton,  Vis- 
count (b.  1573,  d.  1632),  was  ambaflsador  to 
.  the  republic  of  Venice  from  1610  to  1615, 
and  to  the  United  Provinces  from  1616  to 
1626.  During  the  second  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.  he  maintained  the  cause  of  the 
king  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  party  of  Buckingham.  In 
May,  1626,  he  was  created  Baron  Carleton, 
and  on  July  25,  1628,  Viscount  Dorchester. 
On  December  14  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  that 
capacity  advocated  peace  with  France  and 
allitince  with  the  German  Protestants.  Cla- 
rendon says  ''he  understood  all  that  related 
to  foreign  employment,  and  the  condition  of 
other  princes  and  nations,  very  well,  but  was 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  government, 
laws,  and  customs  of  his  own  country,  and 
the  nature  of  the  people." 

Dorclieflrterp  an  ancient  Boman  station, 
called  Dumovana,  or  Durinum,  was  a  place 
of  some  importance  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings,  and  was  made  the  seat  of  a  mint  by 
Athelstan.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
Roman  fortifications  were  destroyed,  and  a 
Franciscan  priory  built  from  the  materials 
in  the  reign  of  JEldward  III.  The  town  was 
incorporated  in  the  same  reig^,  and  returned 
two  members  to  Parliament  from  the  year 
1295  onwards. 

Dorchester,  Catherzns  Sbdlbt,  Coun- 
tess OF  {d.  1717),  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  and  mistress  of  James  II.,  by 
whom,  in  1686,  she  was  made  Countess  of 
Dorchester.  She  was  more  celebrated  for  her 
wit  and  vivacity  than  for  her  beauty ;  and  not- 
withstanding her  ridicule  of  the  Romish  priests 
who  thronged  his  court,  seems  to  have  main- 
tained her  ascendency  over  James.  After  his 
exile  she  was  marriea  to  the  Earl  of  Portmore. 
It  was  with  reference  to  her  disgrace,  and  to 
the  part  he  himself  took  in  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  that  Sir  Carles  Sedley  said  of  James 
II. :  "  He  has  made  my  daughter  a  countess ; 
1  will  make  his  daughter  a  queen." 

Dorislans,  Isaac  (d,  1649),  was  the  son 
of  a  minister  of  the  Duteh  Reformed  Church. 
He  was  appointed  Judge  Advocate  of  Essex's 
army  on  account  of  his  great  knowledge  of 
civil  law,  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
charge  against  Charles  L  In  May,  1649,  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  Common- 
wealth to  Holland,  where  he  was  murdered  at 
the  Hague  by  some  servants  of  Montrose, 
headed  by  Colonel  Whitford  (May  12  or  16, 
1649).  He  was  huried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  exhumed  at  the  Restoration. 

Peacock,  Army  LUta  rf  Cavalien  and  fiound- 
heodc. 

Dorset,  Peerage  of.  In  1397  John 
Beaufort,   Earl  of  Somerset,  eldest  son  of 


John  of  Gkiunt,  was  created  Marquis  ofDor§H, 
as  well  as  Marquis  of  Somerset ;  the  title  was 
continued  in  this  branch  of  the  Beaufort 
family  till  the  execution  and  forfeiture  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Somerset,  1463.  In  1475, 
Thomas  Grey,  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  waa 
created  Marquis  of  Dorset;  his  grandtooy 
Henry,  third  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  was  attainted  in  1554.  In  1603 
Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  was 
created  Earl  of  Dorset,  Lionel,  seventh  earl, 
was  created  Duke  of  Dorset  in  1720.  In  1843 
Charles,  the  fifth  duke,  died  unmarried,  and 
the  dukedom  became  extinct. 

Dorset,  Thomas  Grey,  Ist  Marquis  op 
{d.  15U1),  was  a  son  of  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
the  subsequent  wife  of  Edward  IV.,  by 
her  first  husband,  Sir  John  Grey.  Sha^ing^ 
in  his  mother's  prosperity,  he  was  created 
Marquis  of  Dorset  in  1475,  and  escaped  the 
hostility  displayed  by  Gloucester  in  1483  to 
all  the  members  of  the  queen-dowBger*s 
family  by  taking  refuge  in  the  Sanctuary 
at  Westminster.  Escaping  thence  in  safety, 
he  joined  with  his  uncle.  Sir  Richard  Wood- 
ville, in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  Tower  and 
raise  a  fleet ;  but  failure  drove  him  once  again 
to  concealment,  until  Buckingham's  rebellioa 
afforded  him  another  opportunity  of  being  ac- 
tively hostile  to  Richard  III.  This  movement 
likewise  failing,  he  forthwith  fled  over  the 
sea  to  make  one  of  the  powerful  party  of 
malcontents  supporting  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
in  Britanny.  On  his  return  from  France, 
where  he  had  been  left  by  Henry  Vil.  as 
security  for  the  French  king's  loan,  he  en- 
joyed the  royal  favour,  though  during  the 
oimnel  imposture  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  but  soon  released.  In  the  same  reign 
he  served  against  the  French  (1491);  four 
years  later  was  one  of  the  leaders  when  the 
rebels  were  vanquished  at  Blackheath. 

]>orset,  Henry  Grey,  3rd  MARaris 
OP  {d,  1564),  married  Frances,  daughter  of 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
Mary,  sister  of  Henry  YUI.  By  her  he 
became  the  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  His 
weak  and  ambitious  character  caused  him 
to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  Northumberland's 
proposals  for  obtaining  an  alteration  of  the 
succession  in  favour  of  his  daughter.  When 
this  plot  failed,  Suffolk  was  pardoned  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fine,  but  in  the  following  year 
raised  a  rebellion  in  the  midland  counties,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
(q.v.)  in  Kent  His  few  troops  were  defeated 
near  Coventry  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and 
the  duke,  having  taken  shelter  with  one  of  his 
retainers  named  Underwood,  was  by  him  be- 
trayed to  his  pursuers.  He  was  condenmed, 
and  executed  Feb.  23,  1554,  a  few  days  after 
his  daughter.  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Tjtler,  JSng.  wnAsr  JBdward  VI.  an<l  Jf tt*^. 

Dorsetf  Thomas  8ackvili.b,  \9t  Eabl  of 
{b,  1636,  d,  1608),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richsid 
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Sackville.  He  wbb  educated  at  Oxfotd  and 
Cambridge,  studied  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  served  in  varioua  diplomatic  employment!! 
on  the  Continent.  In  1567  he  was  created 
Lord  Buckhurst.  In  1587  he  was  ambassador 
to  the  United  Provinces,  and  succeeded 
Burleigh  as  Lord  Treasurer.  In  1604  he  was 
created  £arl  of  Dorset.  He  was  the  joint 
author  with  Thomas  Norton  of  the  tragedy 
of  Gorbodue  (1561),  the  earliest  blank- verse 
drama  in  our  language. 

DoTflOtf  Chaslss  Sackville,  6th  Eakl 
OF  {b.  1637,  d.  1706),  sat  for  East  Qrinstead 
as  Lord  Buckhurst  in  1660,  but  declined  all 
public  employment.  In  1675  he  became 
Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  next  year 
succeeded  to  his  &ther*s  title.  In  the  reign 
of  James  XL  he  was  dismissed  from  the  lord- 
lieuteoancy  of  Sussex.  He  entered  into  com- 
munication with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  on 
the  landing  of  William,  assisted  the  Princess 
Anne  in  her  flight  from  Westminster.  He 
became  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  employed  his 
patronage  in  helping  genius  and  misfortime. 
On  the  departure  of  William  for  Ireland,  he 
was  appointed  in  Mary's  Council  of  Nine.  In 
1691  he  accompanied  William  to  Holland. 
He  was  declared  by  Preston,  on  the  detection 
of  his  plot,  to  be  in  communication  with  the 
Jacobite  court  of  St.  Gemviins.  The  accusa- 
tion was  probably  untrue,  although  Dorset 
was  no  doubt  angry  at  William's  leanings  to- 
wards the  Tories.  Dorset  is  better  known  as 
the  patron  of  Prior,  Dry  den,  Oongreve,  and 
Addison,  than  as  a  politician.  Macaulay  thinks 
that  "had  he  been  driven  by  necessity  to  exert 
himself,  he  would  probably  have  risen  to  the 
higliaafc  posts  in  the  State." 

JohnaoB,  L*/«  of  Dorut;  lUcaalaj,  Eitt.  </ 

I>OSt  Malumiod  (d.  1863)  was  the  brother 
of  Futteh  Khan,  the  vizier  of  I^Iahmood  Shah 
in  Afghanistan.  In  conjunction  with  his 
brothers,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Cabul 
on  the  expulsion  of  Mahmood,  brother  of 
Shah  Soojah.  In  1834  Dost  Mahomed  suc- 
oeasfnlly  quelled  the  attempt  of  Shah  Soojah 
to  recover  Afghanistan,  but  during  this  war 
he  lost  the  province  of  Peshawur  definitely  to 
Bunjeet  Sinffh.  In  1836  the  Dost  made  oveir- 
tnres  to  Lord  Auckland  for  arbitration,  and  on 
his  refusal  appealed  to  the  King  of  Persia. 
In  1837  he  sent  an  expedition  to  Peshawur, 
and  at  Jumrood  won  a  fruitless  victory.  In 
1838  overtures  for  an  alliance  were  made  to 
Dost  Mahomed,  and  an  embassy  sent  to  Cabul 
under  Captain  Bumes.  Dost  Mahomed  de- 
clared his  willingness  to  dismiss  the  Russian 
and  Persian  envoys,  provided  the  English 
would  assist  him  to  recover  Peflhawur.  This 
the  Gk>vemor-General  refused,  and  Dost 
Mahomed  therefore  turned  to  Persia  and 
Russia,  and  the  latter  power  guaranteed  the 
defence  of  Candahar.  Thereupon  the  English 
determined  to  depose  lam,  and  to  attain  this 


object,  the  Afghan  expedition  of  1839  was 
despatched.  Deserted  by  Persia,  with  a 
British  army  advancing  on  Cabul,  Dost 
Mahomed  fled  with  a  handful  of  followers  to 
the  Hindoo  Koosh.  After  being  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  chief  of  Khooloom,  he  passed 
on  to  Bokhara,  where  he  was  detained  Dy  the 
Ameer;  but  on  effecting  his  escape,  he  re- 
turned to  Khooloom,  gathered  an  army  of 
Oosbe^,  and  crossing  the  Hindoo  Koosh, 
proclaimed  a  religious  war.  He  was  defeated, 
however,  September  18th,  by  Brigadier 
Dennie.  After  another  attempt  to  raise  the 
country  against  the  English,  he  surrendered 
to  Sir  Wiluam  Macnaugbten,  and  was  brought 
to  Calcutta.  He  was  released  in  1842.  In 
the  second  Sikh  War  he  made  common 
cause  with  the  Sikhs,  and  captured  Peshawur, 
from  which,  however,  he  was  shortiy  after 
driven  out.  In  1856 — 7  an  English  army  was 
despatched  to  aid  him  against  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  who  had  seized  Herat.  Before  he  died^ 
he  had  succeeded  to  some  extent,  at  least,  in 
uniting  the  Afghan  power.  On  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1863,  the  country  was 
divided  between  the  partisans  of  his  eldest 
son,  and  the  younger  one,  Shere  Ali,  to  whom 
Dost  Mahomed  had  bequeathed  his  throne. 
[Af  OKAN  Wars.] 

Doilghty»  Thomas,  was  Drake's  second  in 
command  in  the  famous  vo}'age  of  1577.  He 
was  appointed  captain  of  a  Portuguese  vessel 
captured  near  Santiago.  Soon  alter  quitting 
the  Plate  River,  Doughty  deserted  with  hu 
men,  but  was  soon  overtaken,  and  his  crew 
transferred  to  Drake's  own  ship,  the  Pelican, 
On  the  Patagonian  coast  the  adventurers  came 
upon  a  gibbet,  on  which,  more  than  fifty  yean 
before,  Magellan  had  hanged  his  mutineers ; 
and  this  spot  was  now  put  into  fresh  service 
for  the  execution  of  Doughty.  A  court- 
martial  was  extemporised ;  Doughtv  was  found 
guilty,  and  beheaded,  after  first  emWacing  the 
admiral  and  partaking  of  the  holy  com- 
munion. A  story  of  the  time  makes  Drake 
to  have  been  the  executioner  in  person. 

]>OnglaJI  Castle  (in  Lanarkshire),  durinff 
the  wars  of  Scotland  with  Edward  I.,  obtained 
the  name  of  the  "Perilous  Castie  of  Douglas,** 
from  the  difficulty  of  holding  it  against  the 
Scots.  It  was  three  times  re-captured  from 
the  English  by  Sir  James  Douglas,  and 
its  garrison  destroyed.  About  the  year  1451 
it  was  demolished  by  James  II.*s  orders,  while 
the  earl  was  absent  in  Rome.  It  was,  how- 
ever, rebuilt,  and  was  in  1639  garrisoned  by 
the  Covenanters. 

Doufflas,  The  Familt  of,  is  supposed  to 
be  of  Flemish  origin.  The  first  member  of 
the  family  known  to  history"  is  Sir  William 
Douglas,  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Wallace. 
The  vast  possessions  of  the  Douglas  family  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  rendered  them  for- 
midable antagonists  to  the  ro^'al  power,  and 
the  fact  that  Archibald  Douglas  married  a 
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daughter  of  Baliol's  sister,  while  the  Stuarts 
were  only  descended  from  a  younger  daughter 
of  David  of  Huntingdon,  made  it  at  one 
time  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  Douglas 
would  sutceed  in  driving  the  Stuarts  from 
the  throne.  Besides  their  estates  in  Scot- 
land, the  Douglases  had  at  one  time  ex- 
tensive lands  in  England,  just  as  the  Percies 
had  similar  claims  in  Scotland.  These  claims 
were  to  have  been  satisfied  for  both  families 
according  to  the  Treaty  of  Northampton ;  and 
it  has  been  remarked  that  a  slight  difference 
in  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  either 
family  would  have  "  inverted  their  position, 
and  made  the  Percies  national  to  Scotland, 
the  Douglases  to  England.* 


»» 


Doiurlas,  The  Pesraob  of,  dates  from 
Sir  William  Douglas,  who  was  created  Earl 
of  Douglas  in  1357.  The  earldom  came 
to  an  end  in  1455  with  the  attainder 
of  James,  ninth  earl,  after  the  battle  of 
Arkenholm  and  the  unsuccessful  Douglas 
rebellion.  The  Feerage  of  Angtu  had  been 
conferred  on  George,  illegitimate  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Douglas,  in  1389.  In  the 
Douglas  rebellion  the  Ang^ses  adhered  to  the 
orown,  and  got  a  large  portion  of  their 
relatives'  estates.  In  1633  William,  eleventh 
Earl  of  Angus,  was  created  Marquis  of 
Louglai.  In  1703  Archibald,  third  marquis, 
was  created  Duke  of  Douglaa.  The  dukedom 
of  Douglas  became  extinct  with  him  in  1761. 
The  estates  of  the  Douglas  family  were  the 
subject  of  a  protracted  law-suit,  known  as  the 
Douglas  Causey  between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  Archibald  Stewart,  nephew  of  the  Duke 
of  Douglas,  who  obtained  the  estates  by  a 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1771,  and 
was  created  Baron  Douglas  in  1790.  The 
peerage  became  extinct  in  1857.  The  mar- 
quisate  of  Douglas  and  earldom  of  Angus 
passed  to  James,  seventh  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
on  the  death  of  Archibald,  Duke  of  Douglas, 
in  1761,  who  was  descended,  by  a  second 
marriage,  from  William,  first  MarquiB  of 
Douglas  (d,  1633.)     [Hamilton.] 

DoTLglaSy  William,  Ibt  Eakl  ov,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Archibald  Douglas.  On 
his  return  from  France,  where  he  had  been 
educatea,  in  1346,  his  first  exploit  was  to 
drive  the  English  out  of  Donglasdale  and 
Teviotdale.  He  was  the  godson  of  Sir 
William  Douglas,  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale 
(q.v.),  whom  he  murdered  in  Ettrick  Forest 
(1353)  in  revenge.  In  1356  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Poictiers;  and  in  1357  was 
created  Earl  of  Douglas.  On  the  death  of 
David  II.  he  is  said  to  have  intended  to 
have  disputed  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  but  was  bought  off  by  an  alliance 
between  his  son  and  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Bobert  II. 

]>0llgla4IL  James,  2nd  Earl  of  {d.  1388), 
ths  son  of  William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  married 


Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  II.  He  sur- 
ceeded  to  the  title  in  1384.  He  was  renowned 
for  his  bravery  and  skilful  generalship.  In 
1385  he  took  part  in  a  raid  upon  England  in 
conjunction  with  a  body  of  French  troops 
under  John  of  Vienne.  In  1388  he  penetrat€d 
as  far  as  the  gates  of  York,  and  was  carrying 
away  Henry  Percy's  (Hot^jpur)  pennon  to 
Scotland,  when  he  was  met  by  the  Percies  at 
Ottorbum.  This  battle  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  English,  who  fled  from  the  field,  lea>'ing 
their  leader,  Hotspur,  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  but  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the 
Scots  with  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas. 

Soufflaa,  ARCHIBAI.D,  4th  Eabl  of  [d. 
1424),  was  the  son  of  Archibald,  third  Earl  of 
Douglas.  In  1400  his  ambition  procured  the 
marriage  of  his  sister  Marjory  with  the  Duke 
of  Rothesay  (q.v.),  the  heir  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  privy  to 
the  murder  of  that  young  prince  in  1402.  In 
the  September  of  the  same  year  he  headed  an 
army  collected  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Homildon  Hill.  On  his  release, 
he  joined  Percy,  in  whose  cause  he  was  again 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Shrewsbury 
(q.v.),  1403.  In  1421  he  crossed  over  to  Fiance 
to  fight  against  the  English  in  that  countr)'. 
There  he  was  created  *Duke  of  Touraine,  and 
falling  in  the  battle  of  Vemeuil,  was  buried 
at  Tours. 

DovglaJly  William,  6th  Eakl  of  (i. 
1440),  and  third  Duke  of  Touraine,  wa5 
the  son  of  Archibald,  fifth  Elarl  of  Douglas, 
who  died  1439.  On  succeeding  to  the  earl- 
dom,  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  Sir  William 
Crichton,  who  invited  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
younff  king,  James  II.,  at  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  there,  alter  some  form  of  trial,  had  him 
beheaded,  along  with  his  brother  David  (1440). 
The  young  earl  was  but  some  eighteen  yean 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Douglas,  William,  8th  Eabl  of  {i, 
1452),  succeeded  to  the  estates  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  James  the  Gross  (1443). 
He  was  a  man  of  turbulent  spirit  and  vast 
power,  possessing  a  large  part  of  southern 
Scotland.  Having  been  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  by  James  II.,  he  rapidly  concen- 
trated his  power  by  entering  into  alliances 
with  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Ross  and 
other  gfreat  nobles,  and  by  setting  on  foot 
intrigues  with  foreign  powers  and  with  the 
English,  whom  he  had  defeated  on  the 
bottlers.  In  1450  he  passed  in  state  across 
the  seas  to  spend  the  Jubilee  in  Bome.  He 
speedily  lost  the  king*s  favour,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  office :  a  judgment  for  which, 
however,  he  retaliated  by  various  acts  of 
defiance  of  the  ro}iil  authority.  He  ravaged 
the  lands  of  many  of  the  king's  more  imme- 
diate friends,  even  daring  to  put  to  death  Sir 
John  Herries,  and  assumed  the  position  of 
an  independent  prince     In  1462  James  IL 
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summoned  him  to  an  interview  at  Stirling, 
daring  which  the  king,  enraged  at  his  insolence, 
fltabbed  him  in  the  throat,  whereupon  he  was 
quickly  despatched  by  Sir  Patrick  Gray. 
He  married  his  cousin,  Margaret  Douglas,  the 
**  Fair  Maid  of  Galloway,"  and  so  re- united  the 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Douglas. 
Pitfloottie,  CHrontcf*. 

'Douglas,  James,  9th  Earl  of  (d.  1488), 
was  theorother  of  William,  Earl  of  Douglas 
(stabbed  by  James  II.  of  Scotland),  whom  he 
racceeded  as  head  of  the  family,  Feb.,  1452. 
Almost  his  first  act  was  to  nail  a  defiance  of 
the  king  to  the  walls  of  the  Parliament  House, 
charging  him  with  murder  and  perjury.  He 
then  declared  war  against  James,  for  which 
act  his  lands  were  subsequently  declared  for- 
feited to  the  crown  by  an  Act  passed  in  1454. 
But  before  long  the  Angus  branch  of  his  own 
family  sided  with  the  kmg,  and  in  14r;5  the 
Earl  of  Douglas  was  defeated  at  Arkenholm, 
two  of  his  brothers  perishing  in  the  battle. 
James  Douglas  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  England,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  border  foray,  1484,  and 
was  soon  after  confined  in  the  monastery  of 
Lindorea,  where  he  died  in  1488,  the  last  of  his 
line. 

IkmglBMt  Sir  Archibald  {d.  1333),  was 
the  youngest  brother  of  the  famous  Lord 
James  Douglas,  and  a  warm  adherent  of 
David  II.  In  1362,  having  defeated  Edward 
Baliol  at  Annan,  he  made  a  successful  raid  into 
Cumberland.  On  the  capture  of  Sir  Andrew 
Murray  (1333),  Douglas  was  chosen  Regent 
of  Scotland ;  but  in  the  same  year  he  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  at  Halidon  Hill, 
and  shortly  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds. 

JknuglBMf  Sib  Georob  (d.  1547\  was  a 
brother  of  Archibald,  sixth  Earl  oi  Angus. 
Having  given  offence  to  James  Y.  of 
Scotland,  he  was  banished  to  England  along 
with  his  brother  (1528).  Some  years  later  he 
took  part  (1532)  in  a  raid  on  Scotland,  to 
which  country  he  did  not  return  until  the  death 
of  Jamee  Y.,  1542,  when  his  forfeiture  was 
rescinded.  He  was  one  of  the  Assured  Lords 
(q.v.),  and  was  urgent  in  promoting  the  mar- 
riage of  Mary  with  Edward,  but  did  not  do 
much  real  service  to  Henry  VIII.,  except  by 
giving  good  advice  to  lus  ambassador.  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler.  He  perished  at  the  battJe  of 
Pinkie  (1547). 

DongUui.  Jaxes,  Lord  {d.  1330),  called 
"The  Good,'*  was  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Douglas,  the  friend  of  Wallace.  Many  stories, 
more  or  less  incredible,  are  told  of  him, 
as  of  most  of  the  other  patriots  who  were 
fighting  for  Scotland  at  this  time.  He  was  an 
able  and  gallant  partisan  of  Robert  Bruce, 
his  first  exploit  in  the  king's  cause  being  the 
capture  ^of  the  castle  of  Douglas  from  the 
English 'in  1306,  and  the  massacre  of  its 
garrison.    He  was  in  command  of  one  of  the 


divisions  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Bannock- 
bum  in  1314,  and  in  the  same  year  harried 
Northumberland  in  conjunction  with  Edward 
Bruce.  On  the  departure  of  Robert  Bruce  for 
Ireland,  in  1316,  the  charge  of  the  kingdom 
was  committed  to  Douglas,  who  managed  to 
defeat  all  attempts  at  invasion  on  the  part  of 
the  English  nobles.  In  1319  he  invaded 
England  to  create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
beleaguered  castle  of  Berwick,  and  won  a 
complete  victory  at  Milton,  in  Yorkshire.  In 
1327,  whilst  on  a  similar  expedition,  he  sur- 
prised the  English  camp  by  night  at  Stanhope 
Park,  in  Durham,  cutting,  it  is  said,  the  very 
ropes  of  King  Edward^s  tent.  Later  on,  he 
was  one  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Northampton. 
After  the  death  of  Bruce  (1329),  Douglas  set 
out  on  an  expedition  to  Palestine  for  the 
purpose  of  conve^dng  the  king's  heart  to 
Jerusalem,  but  being  diverted  from  his 
original  enterprise,  was  slain  in  battle  with 
the  Moors  in  Andalusia,  1330.  His  body  was 
brought  back  to  Scotland,  and  buried  at 
Douglas. 

DalrTinple,  AwnaU  of  Scotland;  Burton,  Hi»t. 
of  Scotland. 

DouglaAf  Sir  William  {d.  1353),  the 
Knight  of  Liddesdale,  was  taken  prisoner 
(1332)  by  Sir  Antony  de  Lucy  in  a  raid  into 
Scotland,  and  by  order  of  Edward  III.  was 
put  in  irons.  On  his  release,  he  did  good 
service  against  the  English,  whom  he  ex- 
pelled from  Teviotdale  (1338).  In  1342  he 
took  Alexander  Ramsay  prisoner  owing  to 
a  private  feud,  and  starved  him  to  death  in 
his  castle  of  Hermitage ;  but  this  crime  was 
pardoned  by  David  II.,  who  even  made  its 
perpetrator  Governor  of  Roxburgh  Castle. 
Douglas  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Neville's  Cross,  and  while  in  captivity, 
entered  into  treasonable  negotiations  with 
Edward  III.  He  was  assassinated  in  1353, 
whilst  hunting  in  Ettrick  Forest,  by  his  god- 
son, William,  Lord  Douglas. 

Daliymple,  ^nnala  of  Scotland. 

]>011gla8Seb6lli0Sl,TMB(1451).  When 
William,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas,  returned 
from  Rome  in  1451,  he  found  the  king's 
movements  directed  by  Crichton,  and 
unable  to  brook  a  sense  of  inferiority,  he  per- 
suaded his  own  dependants  and  the  Earls  of 
Crawford  and  Ross  to  enter  into  a  con- 
federacy with  him.  In  February,  1452,  he 
was  murdered  by  James's  own  hand,  leaving 
his  title  and  estates  to  his  brother  James,  who 
at  once  took  up  arms  to  avenge  his  relative's 
fate.  Though  reconciled  to  the  king  for  a 
time,  he  soon  grew  restless,  and  entered  into 
treasonable  communications  with  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  even  sent  a  letter  of  defiance  to 
James,  who  soon  drove  him  to  the  borders,  where, 
however,  the  rebellious  nobleman  gathered 
a  force  of  40,000  men,  and  was  forced  to 
retreat  to  Fife.    At  Arkenholm  the  two  armies 
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met,  but  the  power  of  Douglas  waa  thinned 
by  the  desertion  of  his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  the  defection  of  the  Hamiltons. 
Abandoned  by  almost  all  his  followers,  the 
Earl  James  fled  to  Annandale,  and  thence  to 
England.  His  estates  were  declared  for- 
feited by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  and  in  1484 
the  earl  himself  was  taken  prisoner  while  in- 
vading his  native  land,  and  condemned  to 
lead  a  monastic  life  till  his  death  (1488). 

DoTeVv  called  by  the  Romans  Dubris,  was 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
eany  history  of  England.  It  was  one  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  a  very  usual  port  for  em- 
barkation to  the  Continent.  It  was  here  that 
Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  committed  the 
outrage  which  led  to  the  banishment  of  Godwin 
(1051).  At  this  time  the  town  held  its  pri- 
vileges by  supplying  the  crown  with  twenty 
ships  for  fifteen  days.  Harold  founded  a 
castle  here.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings  the 
town  was  burnt  by  William's  troops,  and  a 
few  ]^ear8  later  Eustace  of  Boulogne  attempted 
to  seize  it  by  force  during  William's  absence 
abroad  (1067).  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1296;  in  1520  it  was  the  scene  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  interview  with  Charles  V.,  and  in 
1670,  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
Treaty  of  Dover.     [Cinque  Pobts.] 

Dover,  Thb  Treaty  of  (1670),  was  con- 
cluded between  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV., 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Charles's 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  By  this  treaty: 
— (1)  England  and  France  were  to  declare  war 
against  Holland ;  and  England  was  to  receive 
the  province  of  Zeeland  in  case  of  success. 
(2)  The  Prince  of  Orange  was,  if  possible,  to 
receive  an  indemnity.  (3)  Charles  was  to  assist 
Louis  to  make  good  his  claim  on  the  Spanish 
succession,  and  to  receive  as  his  reward  Ostend, 
together  with  any  conquests  he  might  make 
in  South  America.  (4)  Charles  was  to  receive 
a  subsidy  of  £300,000  a  year  from  Louis. 
These  four  clauses  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
public  treaty,  which  was  signed  by  Shaftes- 
bury and  the  other  ministers,  but  there  were 
secret  clauses  known  only  to  Clifford,  Arling- 
ton, and  Arundel,  by  which  Charles  was  to  re- 
establish Roman  Catholicism ;  while  to  enable 
him  to  crush  anv  opposition  in  carr^nng  out 
this  scheme,  Loms  was  to  give  him  £200,000 
a  year  and  6,000  French  troops. 

Bsnke,  Eiti,  ofEng. ;  Maoaulay,  Hid.  ofSng. 

Dowiling,  Geoboe  {d,  1684  ?),  was  member 
for  Carlisle  in  1657.  It  was  he  who  seems  to 
have  first  suggested  that  the  "  Instrument  of 
Government "  should  be  abolished,  and  a  new 
constitution,  which  aimed  at  reproducing  the 
old  constitution  under  a  dynasty  of  Cromwell's, 
substituted  for  it.  After  the  Restoration,  he 
was  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and 
in  1664  was  strongly  in  favour  of  making 
reprisals  on  the  Dutch,  a  course  of  conduct 
which  was  adopted,  though  not  in  the  king's 
name.    A  year  later  he  proposed  in  the  House 


of  Commons  that  the  method  of  contracting 
government  loakis  through  the  goldsmiths 
uiould  be  abolished,  and  that  the  Treasuzy 
should  constitute  itself  a  bank;  and  when 
his  plan  was  adopted,  he  received  a  subordinate 
part  in  that  department  of  State.  In  1672  he 
was  again  ambassador  in  Holland,  and  in  1678 
had  once  more  to  defend  his  financial  schemes 
in  the  House,  but  this  time  without  effect. 

DownSf  The  Battle  of  the  (1666),  was 
fought  between  the  English  fleet,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  the  Dutch, 
under  De  Ruvter,  De  Witt,  and  Van  Tromp. 
The  battle  lasted  for  several  dajrs,  com- 
mencing on  the  Ist  of  June.  On  the  3rd, 
Monk  retired,  after  setting  fire  to  his  dis- 
abled ships,  and  late  in  the  evening  was 
joined  by  his  colleague,  Prince  Rupert 
The  battle  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and 
bloody  of  all  the  indecisive  battles  fought 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  English  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

D'Oyley,  Colonel,  the  president  of  the 
first  military  council  in  Jamaica>  (1666),  suc- 
ceeded Major  Sedgewicke  as  governor,  and  by 
his  severe  measures  compelled  the  disbanded 
soldiers  to  colonise  the  island  for  England,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  CromwelL 


^.,«^,  Sir  Fbancis  {b.  1646,  d.  1696Vj^  wm 
bom   at  Tavistock,    in    Devonshire.     Early 
inured   to  a    sea  life,   he  accompanied    h^ 
i^elative,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  to  the  Spanish 
main,  and  subsequently,  in  1570,  undertook  a 
voyage  oh  his  own  account  to  the  West  Indies. 
In  1572  he  sailed  with  two  vessels  to  make 
reprisals  upon  the  Spaniards  for  the  previous 
losses  he  had  sustained  at  their  hands,  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Nombre  de 
Dioe.    On  his  return  to  England,  Drake  was 
at  first  employed  by  Elizabeth  in  Ireland; 
but    in  1577  sailed,  with  her  sanction,   on 
another  expedition.      He  plundered  all  the 
Spanish  towns  on  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  captured  immense  booty,  and  finally 
crossing    the    Pacific    Ocean,    returned     to 
England  round  the  Cape,  thus  circumnavi- 
gatmg  the  globe.    On  arriving  in  England, 
he    was    knighted    by    the    queen,    in    re- 
cognition of  his  daring  (1580).    Five  years 
later.  Sir  Francis  was  sent  with  a  fieet  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  captured  the  cities  of 
St.  lago,  St.  Domingo,  and  Carthagena.     In 
1587,  during  the  preparations  for  the  Spanish 
Armada,  he  commanded  a  fleet   which  did 
much  damage  in  the  port  of  Cadiz,  where  be 
is  said  to  have  burnt  10,000  tons  of  shipping', 
an  operation  which  he  styled  *'  singeing  ihe 
King  of  Spain's  beard."    He  then  captured 
an  immense  treasure-ship  off  the  Azores,  and 
returned  home  in  time  to  take  a  very  active  part 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  as  vice-admiral 
of  the  fleet.    In  1595,  in  coni  unction  with 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  Drake  sailed  on  an  expe- 
dition to  the  West  Indies,  but  nothing  effectual 
was  done ;  and  Sir  Francis  died  on  board  his 
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own  ship  off  Porto  Bello,  Jan.  28,  1596,  and 

was  buried  in  mid-ocean. 

Sonthej,  lAvet  of  th§  AdmiraJt;  Pnrchas, 
Pdgrinu;  Barrow,  NatdL  Worthiu;  Fronde, 
flict  ofJBng. 

Brapier's  X^tten  (1724)  is  the  name 
of  a  pamphlet  written  by  Swift  against  the 
new  copper  coinage  which  the  government 
were  attempting  to  introduce  into  Ireland, 
and  the  monopoly  for  coining  which  had 
been  granted  to  a  person  named  Wood.  They 
profess  to  be  the  production  of  a  certain 
M.  B.,  a  drapier,  or  draper,  of  Dublin,  and  he, 
writing  as  an  ignorant,  unskilled  shopman, 
gives  utterance  to  his  own  apprehensions  of 
ruin.  While  professing  extreme  loyalty  to  the 
king,  the  honest  shopman  shows,  or  attempts 
to  ^ow,  that  the  patent  was  unjust,  to  begin 
with ;  that  its  terms  had  been  infringed,  and 
that  the  new  coins  themselves  were  base.  In 
this  publication  Swift  hit  the  public  taste  of 
Ireland,  and  became  unrivalled  in  popularity. 
So  great  was  the  impression  producea  by  this 
work,  that  the  patent  had  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Mr.  Wood,  who  was,  however,  compen- 
sated by  a  pension  of  £3,000  a  year. 

Ihrocrheda  is  noted  in  history  as  being  the 
place  where  the  Papal  legate  rapera  held  a 
synod  in  1 162,  on  which  occasion  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Church  was  greatly  strengthened 
in  Ireland.  It  was  at  this  town  that  Poj'nings' 
Act  was  passed  in  1494,  and  about  the  same 
time  a  mint  was  established  there.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1641,  Drogheda  was  besieged  by  0*Neil 
with  a  large  force  of  Irish,  but  was  for 
three  montns  successfully  defended  by  Sir 
Henry  Tichbome.  On  Sept.  3,  1649,  Crom- 
well appeared  before  the  town,  which  had 
been  garrisoned  by  Ormonde  with  his  b^t 
regiments,  most  of  them  English,  alto- 
gether 2,600  men,  commanded  by  Sir  Arthur 
Aston,  an  officer  of  g^reat  reputation.  On 
the  9th  the  bombardment  began;  a  storm 
attempted  by  the  Puritans  on  &e  10th  failed, 
and  the  garrison  refused  to  surrender.  On 
the  12th  the  storming  of  the  place  was  again 
attempted,  and  succeeded,  after  a  desperate 
struggle.  The  whole  garrison  was  put  to 
the  sword,  and  Sir  Arthur  himself  had  his 
brains  beaten  out.  Cromwell  admits  "that 
the  officers  were  also  knocked  promiscuously 
on  the  head  except  two."  Altogether,  it 
seems  that  about  4,000  people  perished,  about 
half  of  whom  must  have  been  unarmed — so,  at 
least,  it  would  appear  from  the  depositions  of 
eye-witnesses.  In  1 690  Drogheda  surrendered 
to  William  IH.,  directly  after  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne. 

CromweTVM  L$ttert ;  Carte,  I^t  o/OrmoncU; 
Fronde,  Eng,  in  IrAand. 

Droit  d'Aubaine  is  an  old  rule  by 
which  the  property  of  a  deceased  foreigner  was 
claimed  by  the  State  unless  the  defunct  man 
had  a  special  exemption.  This  rule  was  not 
peculiar  to  England,  but  common  to  other 


countries.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
"aubaine'*  has  been  yariously  explained  as 
from  alibinatutf  or  advena. 

Droits  of  Admiralty  are  the  rights 

claimed  by   the  government  of  England  on 

the   property  of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war. 

It  has  been  customary  in  maritime  war  to 

seize  the  property  of  an  enemy  if   found 

within  our  ports  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 

and  this  is  then  considered  as  forming  part 

of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty.     Prizes  captured 

by  non-commissioned  vessels  are  also  said  to 

be  subject  to  the  eame  conditions.     In  the 

lievolutionar}'  and    Napoleonic    wars    large 

sums  were  obtained  by  the  enforcement  of 

these  regulations,  but  for  the  most  part  the 

money  so  gained  was  devoted  to  the  public 

service.    By  an  Act  of  William  IV.*s  reign 

the  Droits  of  Admiralty  for  that  reign  were 

to  be  put  to  public  use,  and  the  Lord  High 

Admiral  is  no  longer  in  possession  of  his 

claim  to  the  tenth  part  of  property  captured 

on  the  seas. 

Kent,  Commentairies ;  Bonner,  Law  Dietionar}/  ; 
Bnrrell,  Lom  Dtctionary. 

DmidBfTHE,  were  the  priests  of  the  Celtic 
people  in  Britain.  Our>  chief,  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  our  only,  information  touching 
the  Druids  comes  from  Cscsar.  He  tells  us  that 
there  were  in  Gaul  only  two  classes  who 
obtained  any  consideration,  the  common  people 
being  in  a  condition  little  above  slavery. 
These  two  classes  were  the  noble  order, 
Equites,  as  Caesar  calls  them,  and  the  priestly 
order,  the  Druids.  The  last  presided  over 
all  the  religious  functions.  They  had  the 
care  of  public  and  private  sacrifices,  and  they 
interpreted  the  religious  mythology.  To 
them  the  youth  flocked  in  crowds  for  instruc- 
tion. They  were  too,  we  find,  the  judges  in 
all  cases,  both  criminal  and  civil,  settling 
questions  of  disputed  boundaries  or  affairs  of 
inheritance,  as  well  as  those  connected  with 
infractions  of  the  law.  If  any  one  refused  to 
abide  by  their  decision,  they  could  inflict  on 
him  the  penalty  of  excommunication  or  inter- 
diction from  the  sacrifices,  which  deprived 
him  of  all  his  civil  rites,  and  cut  him  on  from 
all  commerce  with  his  fellow-men.  At  their 
head  was  one  chief  Druid,  who  succeeded  by 
election.  Generally,  the  claim  of  one  person 
to  succeed  to  the  vacant  post  was  universally 
recognised ;  sometimes,  however,  disputed 
claims  led  to  bloodshed.  Once  a  year  aU  the 
people  who  had  any  cause  for  hearing 
assembled  in  the  most  central  part  of  Gaul, 
the  country  of  the  Ermites  (Chartres),  and 
wero  judged  by  the  Druids :  much,  one  may 
fancy,  as  l^e  Israelites  were  judged  by  their 

i'udges.    As  has  been  already  said  [Celts], 
Britain  was  considered  the  especial  nursery 
of  Druidism. 

CsBsar  tells  us,  as  a  distinction,  that  the 
Germans  had  no  Druids.  But  if  by  this  were 
meant  that  the  Germans  had  no  sacerdotal 
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daflfl,  the  statement  certainly  requires  modi- 
fication. The  Germans,  like  most  of  the 
Aryan  races  after  their  earliest  days,  had 
a  class  of  priests  who  stood  side  by  side  with 
their  kings  or  chiefs.  The  Celtic  Druids 
were,  we  may  feel  sure,  a  sacerdotal  class,  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  was  found  among 
their  kindred  nationalities:  that  is  to  say, 
their  essential  function  was  to  stand  foremotst 
in  the  sacrifices,  and  to  preserve  by  oral 
tradition  the  mythic  histories,  whether  of 
gods  or  heroes,  which  Jiad  been  composed  in 
verse,  as  well  as  to  compose  fresh  forms  when 
required.  They  were  both  priests  and  bards : 
gleemen,  as  the  Saxons  said,  or,  as  the  Norse- 
men would  have  said,  scalds.  This  was  their 
essential  character.  It  was  in  degree  chiefly 
that  their  functions  difi'ered  from  those  of  thia 
priests  of,  say,  the  heathen  Saxons.  The  Celts 
were  undoubtedly,  as  Caesar  describes  them,  a 
very  religious  people,  and  being  such,  they 
had  raised  their  priesthood  to  a  position  of 
exceptional  power,  and  from  this  exceptional 
position  arose  their  functions  as  judges* 
We  easily  gather  this  much  from  Caesar's 
account  of  the  Druids;  for  we  see  that  the 
enforcement  of  thoir  decrees  was  not 
secured  by  ordinary  legal,  but  by  distinctly 
religious,  penalties :'  they  forbade  men  the 
sacrifices.  If  the  people  had  not  been  ex- 
ceptionally religious,  this  penalty  would  not 
have  earned  with  it  such  exceptional  terrors. 
Too  much  has  been  made  of  Pliny's  de« 
scription  of  the  ceremonies  which  accompanied 
the  cutting  of  the  mistletoe ;  for  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  this  was  in  an^  degree 
the  central  point  of  the  Druidic  ntual,  or 
that,  if  anythmg,  more  than  one  among  twenty 
similar  rites.  Nor,  again,  must  we  take  too 
literally  a  beautiful  passage  in  which  Lucan 
describes  the  high  doctrines  of  the  Druids 
concerning  the  future  life,  for  these  doctrines 
were  not  essentially  different  from  those 
which  have  been  held  by  all  the  Aryan 
nations.     [Celts.] 

Being  raised  to  such  a  high  position,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Druids  took  unusual  care  to 
fence  themselves  round  with  the  mystery  of  a 
priestly  caste.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they 
may  among  themselves  have  cherished  doc- 
trines above  those  of  the  common  herd ;  but 
the  theory  that  they  had  a  great  and  secret 
philosophy,  which  by  oral  tradition  they 
handed  down  far  into  the  Middle  Ages,  is 
an  extravagant  notion  which  has  been 
cherished  by  enthusiastic  and  uncritical 
minds.    [Bbbhoks.] 

Beget  de  Balloqtiet,  BthnogMtU  GaulotM,  tome 
iii.  J  H.  GkLidoE,  Emniine  de  la  Beiigum  GatOoiM. 
and  Les  Druides  d  la  Ow.  de  Chine:  Fiistel 
de  Gotilaiige  in  the  Bmue  CeKAvpu^  tome  iv. 

[C.  F.  K.] 

Dnuncloff,  The  Battle  of,  was  fought  on 
the  borders  of  Ijanarkshire  and  Ayrshire,  June 
11,  1679,  between  a  party  of  the  Covenanters 
who  had  been  surprised  at  a  "  conventicle '' 


and  the  royal  troops  under  Claverhouse,  The 
Covenanters,  who  were  led  by  Balfour  of 
Burleigh  and  Hackston  of  Bathillet  were 
victorious. 

Dinuncrab,  The  Battle  of  (965),  was 
fought  between  Dufif,  King  of  Alban,  and 
Colm,  son  of  Indulf,  a  rivaJ  claimant  to  the 
throne.  The  latter  was  completely  defeated, 
two  of  his  chief  supporters,  the  Lord  of  Athol 
and  the  Abbot  of  Dunkeld,  being  slain. 

Dmnunond,  Sir  Gk)aDON,  was  one  of 
the  English  generals  during  the  Amerioan 
War  of  1812—14.  In  18U  he  defeated  the 
Americans  at  Fort  Oswego,  and  soon  after- 
wards gained  a  second  victory  over  them  at 
Lundy's  Lane.  In  August  of  that  year,  how- 
ever, he  was  himself  defeated  at  Fort  Brie, 
to  which  he  afterwards  laid  unsuccessful 
siege.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  Canada. 

Dnunmondy  Sib  William  (d.  1828),  en- 
tered  Parliament  in  1795  as  member  for  St. 
ilawes.  In  1796  he  was  sent  as  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  the  court  of  Naples,  and  in 
1801  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople. Sir  William  was  more  distin- 
guished as  a  scholar  than  as  a  diplomatist, 
and  published  several  learned  works  on 
archaiology  and  classical  antiquities. 

Dmnken   Parliament,  The  (1661), 

was  the  name  given  to  the  Scotch  Parliament 
elected  just  after  the  Restoration.  This  Par- 
liament, which  was  strongly  Royalist,  passed 
a  measure  restoring  the  Loitls  of  the  Articles 
(q.v.),  and  annulling  all  Acts  of  the  preceding 
twenty-eight  years. 

Dmry.  Sra  William  {d.  1579),  attained 
consideraDie  fiune  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
as  an  able  general  and  administrator.  In  1567 
he  was  in  command  of  the  border  forces,  and 
in  1670,  in  conjimction  with  Lennox  took 
Hamilton  from  the  Duke  of  Chatelhemult. 
In  1573  he  conducted  the  siege  of  Edinbursrh 
to  a  successful  issue,  and  received  the  thai& 
of  the  queen.  Three  years  later  Drury  -was 
made  President  of  Mimster,  and  inaugurated 
his  entrance  upon  the  office  with  a  succession 
of  vigorous  measures.  He  died  at  Cork,  1579. 

Dryden,  John  (6.  1631,  <<.  1700),  wasedo- 
cated  at  Westminster  and  Cambridge.  At  the 
Restoration  he  appears  to  have  changed  his 
politics ;  for  after  having,  in  1659,  written  an 
elegiac  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
we  find  him  in  1660  ready  with  another  in 
honour  of  the  new  king.  From  this  time  there 
hardly  occurred  any  political  event  of  impor- 
tance that  is  not  alluded  to  in  his  pages.  The 
Dutch  were  satirised  in  1662  ;  and  five  years 
later  the  wonderful  events  of  1665 — 6  w«re 
celebrated  in  the  jitmut  Mirabiiis.  In  1681 
he  published  his  greatest  work,  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  a  political  satire,  directed  mainly 
against  the  intrigues  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Monmouth  on  the  question  of  the  acoession  of 
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the  Duke  of  York.  All  the  characters  in  this 
poem  are  intended  to  represent  ^e  chief 
statesmen  of  the  day  under  the  thin  disguise  of 
Hebrew  names.  Thus  David  is  Ch£^es  II. ; 
Absalom,  his  favourite  Bon,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  Achitophel,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ; 
while  the  versatile  Duke  of  Buckingham  ap- 
pears as  Zimri.  The  attack  on  Shaftesbury 
WHS  before  long  continued  in  The  Medal, 
while  by  the  next  year,  in  the  Religio  Laiei^  he 
WHS  again  engaged  upon  one  of  the  leading 
topics  of  the  day,  d^ending  the  Church  of 
England  against  the  attacks  of  the  Dissenters. 
Under  James  II.  Dryden  turned  Eoman 
Catholic,  and  his  pension  as  Laureate,  an 
office  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  about 
the  year  1668,  was  renewed  after  a  temporary 
cessation.  Shortlv  after  this  the  poet's  grati- 
tude evinced  itaeli  in  the  publication  of  the 
Hind  and  the  Panther  (1687),  another  political 
and  religious  poem,  in  which  the  '*  nulK- white 
hind,  unspotted  and  unchanged,"  represents 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  while  the  panther,  '*  the 
noblest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind,"  stands 
for  the  Church  of  Knghuid,  and  other  sects 
are  represented  under  the  guise  of  various 
beasts.  This  work  may  ^  considered  as 
Bryden's  last  contribution  to  political  writings. 
With  the  Revolution  his  various  offices  were  <  i 
taken  away  from  him,  and  he  henceforward 
confined  himself  to  purely  poetical  work. 

An  editton  of  Dryden'a  Worht,  with  a  I"/*  by 
Sir  Walter  Soott,  was  published  in  1808. 

Dublin  lias  been  ftom  the  very  earliest 
times  a  place  of  great  importance  in  Irish 
history.  Its  name  bespeaks  a  Celtic  origin, 
and  it  has  been  identified  with  the  Eblana 
of  Ptolemy.  In  the  ninth  century  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ostmen,  or  Danes, 
who,  with  occasional  reverses,  kept  their 
footing  in  Ix^eland  till  the  time  of  Uie  Eng- 
lish conquest.  In  1171  the  town  was  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  by  Roderick,  King  of  Con- 
naughty  with  an  immense  host  of  Iririi ;  and  in 
the  same  year  was  the  place  where  Henry  II. 
received  llie  homage  of  the  Irish  chiefs.  The 
government  of  Dublin  was  then  conferred  on 
Hugh  de  Lacy.  In  1207  the  new  English 
colony  was  granted  a  charter,  and  two  years 
later  was  nearly  exterminated  by  a  native 
rising,  which  has  given  to  the  day  of  its  oc- 
currence the  title  of  Black  Monday.    Richard 

II.  appears  to  have  visited  Dublin  twice,  and 
was  being  entertained  there  when  news  came 
of  Bolingbroke's  invasion.  In  1591  a  charter 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  founded  Trinity  College 
and  the  University  of  Dublin.  A  mediseval 
foundation,  which  had  never  flourished,  came 
to  an  end  at  the  Reformation.  In  1646 
Dublin  was  besieged  by  the  Papists,  and 
was  next  year  surrendered  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarian forces.  After  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  James  L  held  a  Parliament  in  this  city, 
which,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  William 

III.  soon  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Inlater 


times  Dublin  has  been  the  head-quarters  of 
several  plots  and  seditious  projects,  such  as  the 
plot  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald  (1798),  of  Emmett 
(1803),  the  Fenian  Conspiracy  of  1867,  and 
the  plot  of  the  Invincibles  in  1882.  [Ireland.] 

Dnblillt  The  Treaty  of,  conducted  by 
Ormonde  on  behalf  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Irifeh 
Council  of  Kilkenny',  became  substantially, 
after  the  failure  of  Glamorgan's  mission,  the 
public  part  of  Glamorgan's  treaty  (q.v.),  and 
was  concluded  on  March  28, 1646.  The  Papal 
nuncio  and  Owen  Roe  O'NeU  strongly  op- 
posed it,  and  a  sjniod  at  Waterford  excommu- 
nicated all  who  adhered  to  it.  It  was  practi- 
cally set  aside  by  the  Irish  advance  on  Dublin. 
Clarendon,  Uiet.  of  the  Reb.  ;  Carte,  Ovia(nide. 

Duclair  Episoda.  In  1870  six  British 
vessels  were  seized  by  the  Germans  at  Du- 
clair in  the  course  of  tikeir  military  operations, 
and  sunk  in  the  Seine;  their  crews,  moi*eover, 
it  was  said,  being  treated  with  brutality. 
This  excited  considerable  irritation  in  Eng- 
land. On  explanations  being  demand^. 
Count  Bismarck  showed  himsdf  ready  and 
desirous  to  avoid  all  cause  of  quarrel  by  satis- 
factorily explaining  away  all  causes  of  offence, 
and  offering  the  fullest  compensation  to  the 
parties  entitled  to  claim  it. 

Hudleyy  Sir  Edmvnd  (d.  1610),  was 
one  of  the  unprincipled  agents  of  Henry 
VII.'s  rapacity,  to  which  he  contrived  to 
lend  a  kind  of  legal  support  by  founding  it 
in  many  cases 'upon  a  revival  of  obsolete 
statutes.  In  1492  he  accompanied  Henry  to 
France,  and  it  was  on  his  return  from  tlus 
expedition  that  ho  united  with  Empson  in 
inaugurating  that  system  of  exaction  for 
whim  he  has  obtained  so  unenviable  a 
notoriety.  In  1504  he  provides  an  example 
of  the  completeness  of  Henry's  power  at 
that  time  by  his  appearance  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  oi  Commons,  while  the  king  con- 
ferred upon  him  also  the  rank  and  office 
of  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Dudley  and 
his  partner  Empson  were  naturally  very 
unpopular;  th^  were  men,  to  use  the 
words  of  Lord  Bacon,  *'  whom  the  people  es- 
teemed as  his  [Henry  VII.'s]  horse-leeches  and 
shearers,  bold  men  and  careless  of  fame,  and 
that  took  toU  of  their  master's  grist."  On 
the  death  of  Henry  YII.,  his  successor  could 
find  no  better  way  to  ensure  popularity  at  the 
opening  of  his  reign  than  by  the  surrender  to 
the  people's  fury  of  these  agents  of  his  father's 
oppression.  Dudley  and  Empson  were  accord- 
ingly arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
were  at  once  condemned,  and  executed  in 
August,  1510.  So  general  was  the  disgust 
and  indignation  which  Dudley  and  Empson 
had  excited,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
pass  a  spedal  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  iUegalities  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty. 

BaooB,  Henry  FU. 
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Dudley,  Lord  Guilford  {d,  1554),  son  of 

the    Duke    of    Northumberland    (q.v.)«  ^^ 

married  in  1653  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  (q.v.), 

whose  claim  to  the  throne  the  duke  intended 

to  assert  on  the  death  of  Edward  VL    Upon 

the  failure  of  his  plot,  he  was  condemned  to 

death  in  company  with   his  wife,   but  the 

sentence  was  not  carried  into  eifect  till  1554, 

when  the  insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 

(q.v.)  and  the  solicitations  of  Simon  Renard, 

the  ambassador  of  Charles  V.,  induced  Mary 

to  order  his  instant  execution.    [Grey,  Lady 

Janb  ;  Mary.] 

Froude,  Hvtt.  of  Eng. ;  Stowe,  AnnaU ;  Sir 
H.  Nicolas,  Life  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Dudley,  Sir  Andrew,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  (q.v.),  was  sent  in 
1553  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  for  the 
purpose  of  mediating  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  French.  In  the  same  year  he  received 
instructions  from  his  brother  to  bribe  the 
King  of  France  to  send  an  army  to  England 
in  furtherance  of  the  scheme  for  placing  lady 
Jane  Grey  on  the  throne.  For  this  he  was 
put  on  his  trial  and  condemned  to  death,  but 
was  afterwards  repiieved. 

Dudley  Sir  Henry,  a  cousin  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  (q.v.),  formed  (in 
1556)  a  conspiracy  in  favour  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  the  avowed  object  of  the  plot  being 
to  free  England  from  the  yoke  of  Catholicism 
and  Spain.  Elizabeth  was  to  be  married  to 
Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  previous  rebellion  of  1554.  A 
plan  was  also  laid  to  carry  off  a  large  amount 
of  Spanish  silver  from  the  Treasury ;  but  the 
whole  plot  was  beti^yed  by  one  of  the  accom- 
plices, named  Thomas  White,  and  most  of  the 
conspirators  were  arrested.  Dudley  himself, 
however,  escaped  abroad. 

Dudley  and  Ward,  John  William 
Ward,  4th  Earl  of  (b.  1781,  d.  1833),  was 
elected  member  for  Downton  in  1802,  and  soon 
distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  1820  he  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  peerage,  and  on  the  formation  of  Can- 
ning's ministry  became  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office  (1827),  in  which  capacity  he  signed  the 
Treaty  of  London,  and  the  same  year  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl.  In  1828  he 
left  the  Duke  of  Wellingfton*s  Cabinet  with 
Huskisson  and  Palmerston,  and  died  a  few 
years  later,  in  1833.  He  was  a  man  of  ec- 
centric manners,  with  a  habit  of  thinking 
aloud.  It  was  of  him  that  Kogers  wrote  his 
celebrated  couplet — 

**  They  say  Ward  has  no  heart,  but  I  denj  it ; 
He  baa  a  heaxt,  lie  geta  his  speeches  by  it." 

Duellinif.  The  practice  of  duelling 
seems  to  have  originate  from  the  Teutonic 
custom  of  trial  by  battle.  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  method  of  deciding  rights  did 
not  exist  in  England  before  the  Conquest. 
Under  William  the  Conqueror  it  was  ren- 
deired  oompulaory  only  between  two  Nonnana, 


but  was  gradually  extended  in  certain  casei 
to  both  races.  This  law,  though  it  had  long 
fallen  into  desuetude,  was  not  filially  abrogated 
till  1818,  after  it  had  in  the  preceding  yme 
been  claimed  as  his  right  by  a  certain  Thornton, 
who  was  accused  of  murder.  The  practice  of 
duelling  not  as  a  solemn  appeal  to  heaven  for 
justice,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  personul 
affront,  has  arisen  from  the  legal  custom,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  in  England 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century,  though 
they  became  very  common  indeed  in  the  next 
one,  and  so  continued  till  the  last  generation. 
It  was  not  till  about  the  year  1843,  when 
Colonel  Fawcett  perished  at  the  hands  of  his 
brother-in-law,  that  the  public  feeling  was 
unmistakably  expressed  against  the  custom. 
After  this,  the  army,  in  whose  ranks  the 
sense  of  honour  and  claim  to  satisfy  it  hy 
shedding  blood,  might  be  supposed  to  be 
strongest,  was  forbidden  to  have  recourse  to 
this  practice  under  heavy  penalties,  lliis 
regulation,  mainly  brought  about  by  the 
humanity  of  the  Prince  Consort,  seems  to 
have  been  of  almost  equal  effect  in  every  dass 
of  the  community,  and  duelling  in  England 
has  now  been  for  many  years  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Duif,  King  of  Alban,  was  the  son  of 
Malcolm  I.,  and  succeeded  Indulf,  962.  In 
965  he  defeated  Colin,  son  of  Indulf,  at  Drum- 
crub,  but  was  expelled  by  him  in  967. 
Duff  took  refuge  in  Forres,  where  he  was 
slain  at  the  Bridge  of  Kinloss,  967. 
Skene,  CeUie  Scotland. 

Duffindale,  The  Battlb  ov  (1549),  re- 
sulted in  a  complete  defeat  of  the  Norfolk 
rebeLi,  under  Robert  Ket  (q.v.),  at  the  hands 
of  the  royal  troops  under  Warwick. 

Duffdale,  Sir  William  {b.  1605,  d.  1686), 
one  ofthe  most  famous  of  the  English  seven- 
teenth century  antiquaries,  was  descended 
from  an  old  Lancashire  family.  Marrying  at 
the  early  age  of  seventeen,  he  soon  settled  at 
Blyth,  in  Warwickshire,  where  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  past  was  kindled  by  the  ac- 
quaintances he  made  there.  In  1635  he  was 
introduced  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  like  himself 
a  famous  antiquary,  and  before  long  com- 
menced collecting  materials  for  his  great 
work,  the  Mbniutieon  Anglieanwn,  Fearing 
the  ruin  to  our  national  monuments  that 
might  ensue  from  the  Civil  War  that  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out,  in  1641  he  made 
copies  of  all  the  principal  monuments  in 
Westminster  Abbey  and  other  great  English 
Churches  and  cathedrals.  Next  year  he 
attended  Charles  I.*s  summons  to  York,  and 
was  present  at  Oxford  when  it  surrendered  to 
the  Parliament  in  1646.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  appointed  Garter  king-at-anns. 
Besides  his  great  work,  the  Monasticon  Angli" 
eanum^  the  recognised  authority  on  English 
monastio   loundatioaB  —  first  pabliahed  in 
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separate  volumes  16dd,  1661,  1673— Dogdale 
wus  the  author  of  the  Antiquities  of  Wartoick- 
shire  (1656),  the  History  of  St.  PauVt  Cathe- 
dral (1658),  Origine*  JudieiaUs  (1666,  &c.),tho 
Baronage  of  England  (1675—6),  and  A  Short 
View  of  the  Late  Troubles  in  England  (1681), 
being  an  account  of  the  rim  and  progress  of 
the  Civil  War.  All  these  works,  except  the 
last,  are  perfect  mines  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  in  many  c^uea  the  more  remarkable 
for  being,  in  some  instances,  the  first  serious 
attempts  in  their  various  lines. 

DnkSf  the  highest  title  in  the  English  peer- 
age, originated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
who  in  1337  created  his  son,  the  Black  Prince, 
Duke  of  ComwalL  The  first  instance  of  a 
person  not  a  member  of  the  royal  family 
being  created  a  duke  is  Robert  de  Yere,  who 
in  1386  was  made  Duke  of  Ireland.  The  title 
has  been  very  rarely  given,  and  at  present 
there  are  but  twenty-one  dukes  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal.  The  word  "  duke  "  is  a  heritage 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  under  which  £e 
"  daces "  were  nulitiuy  leaders ;  from 
Merovingian  and  Carolingian  times  it  passed 
into  the  nomenclature  of  medisBval  Europe, 
whore  England  was  one  of  the  last  countries 
to  adopt  Uie  title.  Etjrmologically  it  is  the 
same  word  as  the  Italian  "  doge.'' 

Dumbartoxiy  the  "fortress  of  the 
Britons,''  is  a  lofty  rock  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Lower  Clyde.  Originally  it  was  called 
Alduyd,  and  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
Strathclyde  Welsit.  Its  later  name  must 
have  been  given  it  by  the  Picts.  In  756  it 
was  taken  by  the  Picts  and  Northumbrians 
under  Egbert.  Granted  to  John  Baliol  by 
Edward  I.,  it  was  in  1562  given  up  by  Arran 
to  Queen  Mary,  and  held  for  her  by  Lord 
Fleming.  It  was  to  Dumbarton  that  the 
queen  was  trying  to  force  a  passage  when 
she  was  defeated  at  Langside,  1568.  In  1571 
it  was  taken  from  Henz^  by  Captain  Craw- 
ford,  and  in  1640  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Covenanters. 

Diunnoniay  Damnokia,  or  West  Wales. 
The  British  kingdom  in  the  south-western 
peninsula  of  England.  Besides  the  quite 
separate  Dumnonii  of  the  district  round  the 
Roman  Wall,  there  was  in  Roman  times  a 
tribe  called  the  Dumnonii,  who  occupied  the 
whole  country  west  of  the  modem  Hampshire 
and  the  Bristol  Avon.  Some  recent  inquirers 
have  regarded  them  as  GoideHc  in  race,  and 
therefore  to  be  distinguished  sharply  from 
their  British  (Brythonic)  neighbours.  But, 
if  BO,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Brythons, 
driven  westwards  by  the  Saxons,  were  able  in 
their  defeat  to  conquer  and  assimilate  these 
Goidela,  for  in  later  times  the  speech  of 
Cornwall  certainly  was  more  kindred  to  the 
Brythonic  than  tilie  Gk)idelic  group  of  Celtic 
languages.    Perhaps  there  remained  traces  of 


an  earlier  race,  though  the  Dumnonii  wore 
roughly  Brythonic.  Anyhow,  the  sixth  cen- 
tury saw  a  Celtic  race  still  supreme  in  these 
regions,  and,  by  its  possession  of  the  lower 
Severn  valley,  in  communication  with  the 
"  North  Welsh"  beyond  the  Bristol  Channel. 
In  Gildas's  time,  the  tjirant  Constantino  wait 
king  of  this  region  ;  but  with  the  advance  of 
the  w'est  Saxons  westwards,  the  Dumnonian 
kingdom  was  forced  into  narrower  limits. 
The  conquests  of  Ceawlin  in  577  (battle  of 
Deorham)  separated  it  from  the  modem 
Wales.  The  victory  of  Cenwealh  at  Pen 
drove  the  *' Brytwealas"  over  the  Parrot 
(658),  and  the  tales  of  Armorican  migration 
attest  the  disorganisation  of  the  defeated 
race.  Centwine  extended  the  West  Saxon 
State  as  far  as  the  Exe,  and  Gcraint,  the 
Dumnonian  monarch  was  signally  defeated  in 
710  by  Ine,  whose  organisation  of  the  Sher- 
borne bishopric,  and  refoundation  of  Glaston- 
bury Abbey,  shows  the  completeness  of  his 
conquests.  Yet  even  in  Egbert's  time  the 
West  Welsh  retained  their  freedom,  and 
revenged  their  defeat,  if  not  conquest,  in  815, 
by  joining  the  Danes  against  the  West  Saxon 
Bretwalda.  Their  defeat  at  Hengestesdun 
(835)  may  have  led  to  their  entire  subjection. 
Yet  it  was  only  temporary ;  for  Exeter  con- 
tinued to  be  jointly  inhabited  by  English  and 
Welsh  until  Athelstan  expelled  the  latter ; 
an  act  which  led  to  the  confinement  of  the 
Welsh  to  the  modem  Cornwall.  When  they 
were  subdued  directly  to  the  West  Saxons  we 
hardly  know;  but  no  king  of  the  West  Welsh 
can  be  proved  to  have  existed  later  than  the 
Howel  who  did  homage  to  Athelstan.  The 
retention  of  the  Celtic  language,  at  least  till 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  still 
marked  off  Cornwall  from  the  rest  of  the 
country.  But  the  last  trace  of  any  separate 
organisation  was  the  appointment  in  1051  of 
Odda  as  Earl  of  the  '*  Wealas."  The  modem 
duchy  is  of  much  later  date.  Even  in  Domes- 
day there  are  hardly  any  British  proper  names 
in  the  old  Dumnonia,  tliough  to  this  day  the 
great  majority  of  the  place-names  among  the 
dwellers  of  the  moro  western  portion  are 
purely  Celtic. 

The  or^nal  authorities  are  a  few  Toeagre 
entries  in  the  chronicles,  Welsh  and  English, 
of  battles.     Pbilolc^y  and  local  antiquities  may 


f'lve  Bomething  more.  For  a  modem  aoooont  see 
olgrave's  £nylis)i   ComnumicMlth,  I.,  pp.  408 
— 411,  and  11.,  cclxiii.— ocbdv.  (with  an  attempt 


toestablish  thesaccessionof  West  Welsh  kings.) 
For  the  ethnological  qneetion  see  Bh^'  C«!ttc 
jBritatn ;  and  for  the  aucient  Dumnonii,  Elton's 
OrigtiM  of  EnglitK  Htctory,  pp.  238-288.  Pol- 
whele's  Hi«toi*y  ofCwnwaXi  gives  cnrioos  details 
of  the  survival  of  the  Comiiuh  language. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Dimbarf  Black  Aonbs  of.  In  1339  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of 
Dunbar,  which  was  defended  in  the  absence 
of  its  governor,  the  Earl  of  March,  by  his 
wife  Agnes,  the  sister  of  Randolph,  Earl 
of  Murray.    So  successful  was  the  Countess 
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in  her  resistance  to  the  English  that  the 
English  leader  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
forces. 

Ihinbar,  The  Battle  of  (April  27, 1296), 
resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  Englii>h 
forces  under  Edward  I.  and  EarlWarenne  over 
the  Scots  under  the  Earl  of  Athol  and  SSir 
Patrick  Graham. 

DunbaTp  The  Battle  of  (Sept.  3,  1650), 
resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary army  under  Cromwell,  Monk,  and 
Lambert,  over  the  Scots  imder  David  Leslie. 
Leslie  had  taken  up  a  strong  position,  and 
fortified  all  the  heights  between  Edinburgh 
Castle  and  Leith.  For  a  whole  month  Leslie 
kept  his  impregnable  position  till  it  seemed 
that  Cromwell  must  be  starved  into  submission. 
Fearing  this  fate,  the  English  general  removed 
to  Dunbar,  where  he  could  command  the  sea, 
and  Leslie  followed  him  along  the  slopes, 
settling  finally  upon  the  hill  of  Don,  cutting 
off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  looking  down 
on  them  in  the  town.  On  the  night  of 
Sept.  2nd  the  Scottish  army  forsook  its  strong 
position  and  foolishly  descended  to  the  lower 
ground.  Leslie's  caution  had  been  overcome 
by  the  rash  zeal  of  the  preachers  in  his  camp. 
At  daybreak  Cromwell  ordered  his  whole 
force  to  advance  against  the  Scottish  horse, 
which  was  crossing  the  glen  of  the  Broxburn 
in  advance  of  the  main  body,  and  before  they 
had  time  to  form  their  lines  they  were  driven 
back  on  their  own  ranks  behind,  and  the  day 
was  lost.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Crom- 
well uttered  his  memorable  quotation  as  the 
sun  cleared  away  the  mist  from  the  hills  and 
showed  the  certain  rout  of  his  enemies,  "  Let 
God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered." 
Three  thousand  men  perished  in  this  engage- 
ment, and  nearly  ten  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners.  From  Dunbar  Cromwell  passed  on 
to  Edinburgh,  and  in  a  short  time  all  Scotland 
was  in  his  power. 

Carlyie,  Cromvodl*§  Lttttrs  €tnd  Sp^echn. 

Dunbar  Castle,  in  Haddingtonshire, 
was  granted  to  Gospatric,  Earl  of  March,  by 
Malcolm  Canmoro.  It  was  taken  by  Edward 
I.  and  Earl  Warenne,  April  1296,  and  in 
1314  it  gave  shelter  to  Edward  II.  after  his 
flight  from  Bannockbum.  In  1339  it  was 
successfully  defended  for  nineteen  weeks 
against  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  by  Black  Agnes 
01  Dunbar.  It  was  garrisoned  by  French 
troops  during  Albany^s  regency  in  the  time 
of  James  V.,  who  greatly  strengthened  its 
fortifications  after  its  evacuation  by  the 
foreigners.  It  gave  shelter  to  Mary  and 
Damley  after  the  murder  of  Ri^zio,  1561,  and 
again  received  the  queen,  this  time  in  com- 
pany of  Bothwell,  on  the  rising  of  tbe  Con- 
federate Lords,  1567.  Its  castle  was  destroyed 
by  the  regent  Murray. 

Dmicaily  Adam,  Ist  Viscount  Camper- 
down  (b.  1731.  d.  1804),  entered  the  navy  early 


in  life.  In  1749  he  served  in  the  Mediterranean 
under  Keppel,  and  in  1755  was  sent  out  to 
America  in  the  fleet  which  conveyed  Genenl 
Braddock's  troops.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
attack  on  Goree,  and  obtained  his  lieutenancy 
soon  after  the  liattle.  In  1761  he  took  part 
in  the  expeditions  against  Belleisle  and 
Uavannah,  and  was  entrusted  by  Keppel  with 
the  difficult  task  of  landing  the  troops  in 
boats.  In  1779  he  was  employed  in  the 
Channel  till  he  accompanied  Rodney  to  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  the  action  of 
Jan.  16,  1780,  Duncan  did  as  good  aervii'e 
as  any  one,  and  was  so  hantiy  used  in  the 
battle  that  he  had  not  a  boat  wherewith  to 
take  possession  of  his  prizes.  In  1782  he 
proceeided  again  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  on 
this  occasion  under  Lord  Howe,  and  in  1787 
was  made  rear-admiral.  Seven  years  later  he 
received  the  command  of  a  fleet  stationed  in 
the  North  Sea,  and  in  this  office  had  to  watch 
the  Dutch  fleet  at  the  Texel.  Meanwhile  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore  broke  out,  and  Admiral 
Duncan  found  himself  left  with  only  two 
ships  to  blockade  the  enemy.  His  firmne^ 
upon  this  occasion  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  suppression  of  this  outbreak; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  kept  up  the  semblance 
of  a  wateh  upon  the  Dutch  admiraL  Later, 
by  retiring  to  Yarmouth,  he  gave  De  Winter, 
the  Dutch  admiral,  an  opportunity  of  putting 
out  to  sea.  The  chance  was  immediatelv 
taken  by  the  Dutch,  while  the  English  flt^t 
made  every  effort  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  On 
Oct.  11,  1797f  he  managed  by  skilful  tactic-s 
to  get  between  the  enemy  and  the  land.  He 
then  broke  through  their  line,  and  after  a  stub- 
bom  contest  off  Camperdown  gained  a  complete 
victory,  capturing  two  frigates  and  eight  luie- 
of -battle  ships,  including  the  admiral's  ship. 
Duncan  was  at  once  rewarded  by  a  peerage 
and  a  large  pension.  He  remaineil,  however, 
for  two  years  more  in  the  North  Sea  before 
coming  home  to  spend  his  last  days  in  retire- 
ment. He  died  suddenly  in  London  on  Aug. 
4,  1804.     [Campekdown.  ] 

James,  Na*-al  Hitt.;  Alison,  Htst  ofEurvpi: 
Stanhope,  Hi^.  o/Eng, 

Duncan  Z.,  King  of  Scotland  {d.  1040),  son 
of  Crinan,  lay  abbot  of  Dunkeld,  succeeded 
his  maternal  grand&ther  Malcolm,  in  1034. 
Defeated  before  the  walls  of  Durham  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  by  Elardulf,  Earl  of 
Northumbria,  Duncan  next  attempted  to 
wrest  Caithness  from  Thorfinn,  Earl  of 
Orkney,  in  order  that  he  might  bestow  it 
upon  his  relative  Moddan.  In  this  attempt, 
however,  the  king  was  worsted  in  a  naval 
engagement  near  the  shores  of  the  Pentland 
Forth,  and  in  a  battle  at  Burghhead,  in  Elgin. 
About  this  time,  his  general,  Macbeth 
Mormaor,  of  Moray,  went  over  to  Thorfinn's 
side,  and  slew  Duncan  by  treachery  near 
Elgin,  Aug.  14,  1040.  Duncan,  who  is  called 
in  the  Sagas  Karl  Hundaison  (hound's  wajt 
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married  a  daughter  of  Siward,  Earl  of  North- 
umberland. It  is  from  the  legendary  accounts 
preserved  of  the  incidents  of  this  reign  and 
the  next  that  Shakespeare  has  formed  the 
basis  of  his  great  tragedy  Macbeth. 

Barton,  HUt.  of  Scotland;  Bobertoon,  Scaly 
King*  of  Scotlemd. 

2hUiCan  IX.y  King  of  Scotland  («.  1094,  d. 
1095),  though  some  obscurity  surrounds  his 
birth,  was,  probably,  the  son  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more  by  his  first  wife.  When  quite  a  boy,  in 
1072,  Duncan  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  the 
English  court  after  the  Treaty  of  Abemethy. 
There  he  remained  till  1093,  when,  with  Norman 
aid,  he  succeeded  in  driving  his  uncle,  Donald 
Bane  (q.v.),  from  the  Scotch  throne.  Six 
months  afterwards,  however,  Donald  procured 
hU  murder  at  the  hands  of  Malpcdir  Macljoan, 
Mormaor  of  Mc^ams.  The  scene  of  this  crime 
was  Mondynes,  in  Kincardineshire,  and  a 
huge  monolith  that  is  still  found  there 
probably  commemorates  the  event.  The 
secret  of  his  fate  seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  Norman  by  education  and  character, 
and  had  perhaps  agreed  to  hold  the  kingdom 
as  a  vassal  of  the  English  sovereign.  He 
docs  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  fully  recog- 
nised except  in  Lothian  and  Cumbria ;  for  the 
Gaelic  districts  north  of  the  Forth  were  at 
most  only  divided  in  his  favour.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Torpatric,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, by  whom  he  is  eaid  to  have  had  a  son 
William. 

BobertooB,  Early  Kings  of  Scotland ;  Burton, 
Hitt.  of  Scotland. 

Unncombe,  Crables,  was  originally 
"a  goldsmith  of  very  moderate  wealth." 
He  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  banking, 
and  purchased  for  £90,000  the  estate  of 
Helmsley,  in  Yorkshire.  He  subsequently 
accepted  tlie  place  of  Cashier  of  the  Excise, 
from  which  he  derived  great  wealth; 
but  Montague  dismissed  him  from  the 
office  because  he  thought,  with  good  reason, 
that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  trusted. 
In  1697  we  find  him  defending  Sunderland 
in  Parliament.  He  accused  Montague  of 
peculation,  hut  failed  to  make  good  the 
fharge,  and  was  in  torn  accused  of  miud  and 
forgery  in  connection  with  the  Exchequer 
Bills.  A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
was  accordingly  brought  in  against  him,  after 
he  had  previously  been  sent  to  the  Tower  and 
expelled  the  House.  The  bill,  providing  for 
the  confiscation  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
property  and  its  application  to  the  public 
service,  passed  the  Commons.  It  was  felt, 
however,  that  the  measure  was  open  to  censure, 
and  that  his  judges  had  strong  motives  for 
voting  against  him.  Urged  by  these  and 
other  reasons,  the  Lords  threw  out  the  bill, 
and  the  prisoner  was  released.  He  was,  how- 
ever, again  arrested  by  order  of  the  Commons, 
and  kept  in  prison  for  the  remainder  of  the 
session. 


IHuidalk  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  the 
g^at  defeat  suffered  by  John  de  Courcy 
at  the  hands  of  the  Irish  (1180).  In  1560 
the  town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
O^Neils ;  and,  in  1649,  Dundalk  surrendered 
to  Cromwell. 

Ihmdalky  Thb  Battlb  of  (Oct.  5,  1318), 
was  fought  during  the  invasion  of  northern 
Ireland  by  the  Scots  under  Edward  Bruce. 
Edward  Bruce  had  3,000  men  with  him; 
among  the  commanders  were  the  De  Lacys. 
The  Anglo-Irish  army  was  led  by  John  de 
Bermingham.  The  victor^'  was  won  at  the  first 
onset  of  the  English  forces;  twenty-nine 
bannerets,  five  knights,  and  eighty  others 
fell  on  the  Scottish  side.  Bruce  himself  was 
killed,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Edward  as  a 
trophy.  This  battle  put  an  end  to  the  Scottish 
invasion. 

DundaSy  Hemby,  Viscount  Melvillb 
(b.  1740,  d.  1811),  was  the  son  of  Kobert 
Dundas,  who  was  for  many  years  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  Having  adopted 
the  bar  as  his  profession,  he  made  his 
way  with  wonderful  rapiditv  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  being  Solicitor-ueneral  in  1773 
and  Lord-Advocate  two  years  later.  In  this 
position  he  threw  himself  eagerly  into  poli- 
tics, abandoning  the  law.  Attached  to  a 
ministry  which,  after  a  long  period  of  office, 
was  at  last  falling  beneath  a  weight  of  obloquy, 
Dundas  exhibited  so  much  spirit  and  ability 
that  he  was  at  once  recognised  as  promising 
to  rise  to  the  highest  power.  Not  the  smallest 
source  of  his  rising  reputation  was  the  minute 
knowledge  he  displayed  with  regard  to 
Indian  afEairs.  Ob  the  faU.  of  North's  minis- 
try, Lord  Rockingham  was  not  slow  to  avail 
himself  of  Dundas's  services,  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  treasury  of  the  navy,  an  office 
which  he  held  also  under  Lord  Shelbumc. 
He  retired,  however,  on  the  formation  of  the 
Coalition  (1783),  but  did  not  have  long  to 
wait  before  he  resumed  his  old  post  under 
Pitt.  In  June,  1788,  he  resigned  that 
place  to  become  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
With  Pitt  he  resigned  in  1801,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  In  1804  he  again 
followed  Pitt  into  office,  and  was  appointed 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1806,  when  he  was  impeached  for 
misappropriation  of  public  money  during  hie 
former  period  of  control  over  the  Navy  Trea- 
sury. Pitt  defended  his  faithful  follower  and 
colleague  with  his  utmost  ability,  but  a 
strong  case  was  brought  against  him,  and 
when  the  numbers  on  (uvision  were  equaJ,  the 
Speaker  gave  his  casting  vote  against  Lord 
Melville.  Pitt  was  quite  broken  down  by  the 
blow,  and  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the 
censure  reversed  by  tiie  I^rds  in  1807,  after 
which  the  name  of  Lord  Melville,  which  had 
been  erased,  was  restored  to  the  Privy  Council 
list.    He  had  retired,  however,  to  Scotland, 
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and  never  again  took   any  part    in    public 

affairs;  and  in  retirement  he  died  in  May, 

1811.     That  Dundas  had  been   "guilty  of 

highly  culpable  laxity  in  transactions  ix^lating 

to  public  money/'  no  one  can  doubt ;    but  no 

loss  had  accrued  to  the  State  in  consequence, 

and  it  was  imdeniable  that  ho  had  exhibited  a 

most  praiseworthy  energy  in    taking    some 

steps  to  remedy  tjie  hopeless  confusion  and 

mismanagement  which  had  for  many  years 

prevailed  at  the  Admiralty. 

Annual  R»gigt§r;  QrmvUU  Papera;  Pellew, 
Sidmonth;  Bassell,  JPox;  Chinningham,  Eminnt 
Englithmen. 

Dmideey  in  Forfarshire,  was  granted  by 
William  the  Lion  to  his  brother  David  of 
Huntingdon  (q.v.).  It  was  taken  from  the 
English  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1306,  by  Edward 
Bruce,  1313^  and  piUaged  by  the  Protector 
Somerset.  In  1645  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Montrose,  and  in  1661  was  stormed  by  Monk, 
who  put  the  whole  of  the  garrison  to  the 
sword. 

Dimde6y  Viscount.     [Gkaham,  John.] 

Dimfenillilidy  in  Fifeshire,  was  long  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland, 
some  of  whom  were  buried  in  the  monastery 
which  was  founded  by  Malcolm  Canmore  and 
burnt  by  Edward  I.  in  1304. 

I>ll2Lgal«  the  son  of  Sealbach,  obtained 
the  throne  of  Dalriada  by  his  father's  abdica- 
tion in  723.  He  was  soon  afterwards  driven 
out  by  Eochaidh,  the  head  of  the  Cinel 
Oabran,  who  subsequently  resisted  Dungal's 
attempt  to  regain  the  throne  at  Boss  Foichen, 
though  the  old  king,  Sealbach,  had  himself 
issued  from  his  monastery  to  assist  his  son, 
727.  On  the  death  of  Eochaidh,  733,  he 
regained  the   kingdom   of  Dalriada,  but  a 

Sear  afterwards  was  compelled  by  Angus 
[acFergus  to  take  refuge  for  a  time  in 
Ireland.  In  736  Angus  invaded  Dalriada, 
and  threw  Dungal  and  his  brother  into 
prison. 

Chron.  Piet§  and  ScoU  ;  Bobertson,  Early  Kings, 

DnnganlliU,  Battle  op.  The  English 
army  under  Colonel  Michael  Jones  here 
defeated  the  Irish  on  August  8,  1647.  Six 
thousand  of  the  latter  fell,  while  the  English 
loss  was  inconsiderable. 

Dnngannon  Convention,  The  (Sept. 

8,  1785),  is  the  name  given  to  the  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  270  of  the  Irish  Volunteer 
companies  assembled  at  Dungannon  under 
Grattan^s  influence.  These  delegates  passed 
several  resolutions  to  the  following  effect : — 
(1)  That  freedom  is  the  indefeasible  right  of 
Irishmen  and  Britons,  of  which  no  power  on 
earth  has  a  right  to  deprive  them.  (2)  That 
those  only  are  free  who  are  governed  by  no 
laws,  but  those  to  which  they  assent,  either  in 
person  or  by  representatives  freely  chosen. 
(3)  That  the  electoral  franchise  should  be  ex- 
tended to  those  only  who  will  use  it  for  the 


public  good.  The  object  of  these  resolutions 
was  to  secure  Parliamentary  reform  for 
Ireland,  and  if  the  English  government 
objected  to  them  the  supplies  were  to  be 
withheld.  In  order  to  keep  the  Parliament 
active  a  convention  of  delegates  was  to  have 
met  at  Dublin  had  not  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
prevented  this  by  his  firnmess.  Lord  Charle- 
mont  and  Grsttan  were  among  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  Convention. 

Aoade,  Eng.  in  IrUetnd  ;  Qntttan'a  L^«. 

IHinkeld  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  the 
site  where  Constantine,  King  of  the  Picts  from 
789  to  820,  founded  a  church,  perhaps  about  the 
year  796,  to  which  Kenneth  MacAlpin  trana- 
f erred  the  relics  of  Columba  from  lona  in  851. 
This  last  event  marked  the  date  of  the  final 
decay  of  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of  the  Abbots 
of  lona,  whose  representatives,  as  heads  of 
the  Pictish  Churdi,  were  henceforth  to  be 
the  Abbots  of  Dunkold.  In  time  Dunkeld 
Abbey  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  lay  abbot, 
while  the  bishopric  of  Fortrenn,  which  in 
earlier  times  had  been  filled  by  the  Abbot  of 
Dunkeld,  passed  on  to  Abemethv.  One  of 
the  most  famous  names  in  early  Scottish 
history  is  that  of  Crinan,  lay  Abbot  of  Dunkeld, 
whose  son  Duncan  became  King  of  Scotia, 
Duncan's  grandson,  David  I.,  either  restored 
or  established  it  as  a  bishopric  about  the  year 
1127.  The  name  of  Dunkeld  often  emerges 
in  later  Scotch  history,  notably  in  1689,  ^rhen 
it  was  valorously  defended  by  the  Cameroniaa 
regiment  under  William  Cleland  against  the 
Highlanders.     [See  below.] 

IhULkeld,  The  Battle  op  (Aug.  21, 1689), 
was  a  victor}'  gained  by  the  Cameronians  ot^ 
the  Highlanders,  and  followed  closely  after 
Mackav's  victory  at  St.  Johnston's.  The  dis- 
orders in  the  Highland  arm^'  had  increased,  and 
Lochiel  had  left  them  in  disgust.  Meanwlule, 
the  Scottish  Privy  Council,  against  Mackay*s 
wish,  had  sent  a  regiment  of  Cameronians  to 
garrison  Dunkeld  under  Cleland.  Cannon, 
at  the  head  of  500  men,  advanced  against  the 
town.  The  outposts  of  the  Cameronians  ^were 
speedily  driven  in;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
regiment  made  its  stand  behind  a  wall  which 
surrounded  a  house  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
of  Athol.  After  all  ammunition  was  spent,  and 
when  both  Cleland  and  his  successor  in  com- 
mand. Major  Henderson,  had  been  shot  dead, 
the  Cameronians  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to 
the  houses  from  which  the  Highlanders  were 
firing  on  them.  Soon  disorder  spread  amon^ 
the  Highland  host,  and  it  returned  hastily  to> 
wards  Blair.  "  The  victorious  Puntans 
threw  their  caps  into  the  air  and  raised,  with 
one  voice,  a  psalm  of  triumph  and  thanks- 
giving. The  Cameronians  had  good  reason  to 
be  jo^'f ul  and  thankful,  for  they  had  finished 
the  war." 

Donkirlc.  The  port  of  Dunkirk  was 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century  the  head* 
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quarters  of  pirates  and  priyateers  who  preyed 
on  British  commerce.  Accordingly,  when 
Cromwell  allied  himself  with  Loais  ^V. 
against  Spain  (March,  1657),  it  was  stipulated 
that  Duxikirk  and  Mardvke  should  be  be* 
sieged  by  a  combined  French  and  English 
army,  and  belong  to  England  when  captured. 
Six  thousand  men,  first  under  Sir  John 
Reynolds,  afterwards  under  General  Thomas 
Morgan,  formed  the  English  contingent. 
Mardyke  was  captured  in  Septembel^  1657, 
and  Dunkirk  besieged  in  the  following  May. 
On  June  4th,  a  Spanish  army  under  Don 
John  of  Austria,  and  the  Princo  of  Cond6,  in 
which  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester  were 
serving,  attempted  to  raise  the  siege,  and  was 
defeated  with  great  loss.  The  town  sur- 
rendered four  days  later,  and  remained  in 
English  hands  tUl  1662,  when  it  and  its 
dependencies  were  sold  to  Louis  XIV.  for  the 
sum  of  five  million  livrea  (Oct.  27,  1662). 
The  attacks  on  EnglJKh  trade  still  con- 
tinning,  Dunkirk  was  unsuccessfully  attacked 
by  a  combined  Dutch  and  English  fleet  in 
1694,  and  it  was  stipulated  by  tiie  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  that  the  fortifications  should  be 
destroyed,  and  the  port  blocked  up  (1713). 
This  stipulation  was  repeated  by  the  TVeatiee 
of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  (1748)  and  Paris  (1763). 
Nevertheless,  the  city  and  port  were  con- 
tinaally  restored,  and  in  the  years  1778  to 
1782,  the  corsairs  of  Dunkirk  captured  1,187 
£^i^idi  vessels.  In  1793  it  was  besieged  by 
an  English  army  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
with  the  intention  of  retaining  it  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  bat  the 
victory  of  Hoondschotten,  by  which  the  corps 
posted  to  cMver  his  operations  was  farced 
to  retreat,  obliged  the  duke  to  abandon  the 
ent^riae. 

Ihuminff,  John,  Lobd  Ashburton  (i. 
1731,  d,  178^,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1756, 
and  was  six  yean  later  employed  in  defending 
the  English  East  India  Company  against  the 
complaints  made  by  its  Dutch  rival.  In  1763 
be  defended  Wilkes,  and  in  1767  was  ap- 
pointed Solicitor-General,  an  office  which  he 
held  till  1770.  It  was  he,  who  in  1780 
(April  6th),  brought  forward  the  memorable 
motion,  "  That  tiie  influence  of  the  crown 
has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished,"  a  resolution  which  was  supported 
by  Fox,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighteen. 
Gkorge  III.  was  severely  wounded  by  this 
and  the  following  votes,  feeling,  as  he  eaid  at 
the  time,  that  they  were  levelled  at  him  in 
person.  Two  years  later  Dunning  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  I^ancaster,  under 
Lord  Rockingham's  administration,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Ashburton. 

Ihmotter  (Dim  Nother),  in  Kincardine- 
shire, a  few  miles  south  of  Stonehaven,  is 
memorable  for  its  siege  by  Brnde  ^lacBile  in 
681.    It  was  again  besieged  in  694,  and  in 
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900  was  the  scone  of  the  murder  of  Donald 
II.  by  the  Danes.  In  934  Atholstan  advanced 
as  &r  as  Dimotter  with  his  invading  army. 
The  castle  of  Dunotter  was  taken  by  Sir 
William  Wallace  in  1298,  and  by  Sir  Andrew 
Mory,  1356  ;  in  1645  it  was  besieged  by  Mont- 
rose, and  taken  by  Cromwell's  troops,  1651. 
The  castle  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Keiths,  EarlB  Marischal. 

Dunstable,  The  Aknals  of,  comprise  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  monastic  chronicles. 
They  extend  from  the  Incarnation  to  the  year 
1297,  and  are  particularly  valuable  for  the 
reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.  They  are 
published  in  the  Bolls  Series  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Luard. 

Xhinstable,  The  Town  of,  in  Bedford- 
shire, is  known  in  English  history  as  the  place 
where  the  barons  met  in  1244,  and  oroered 
the  papal  envoy  to  leave  England ;  and  where 
the  commissionera  for  the  divorce  of  Queen 
Catherine  sat  in  1533.  Dunstable  was  the 
seat  of  a  great  abbey  of  monks,  and  was 
made  the  property  of  the  foundation  in  1131. 

JHuiataai,  St.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(960 — 988),  the  son  of  Heoretan  and  Cyneth- 
ryth,  was  bom  near  Glastonbury.  Two 
of  his  kinsmen  were  bishops,  and  others 
were  attached  to  the  court,  while  his 
brother  as  "reeve*'  looked  after  the 
secular  interests  of  Glastonbury  Abbey. 
Kings  Athelstan  and  Edmund  lived  very 
often  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  Dunstan 
began  both  his  court  life  and  monastic  train- 
ing at  a  very  early  ag^.  He  became  guar- 
dian of  the  "herd**  of  Edmund,  and  was 
consequently  rewarded  with  the  abbacy  when 
■till  very  young.  Glastonbury  was  then 
only  a  monastery  in  name,  served  by 
married  secular  clerks,  though  even  in  its 
degradation  very  fiamous,  and  largely  fre- 
quented by  Irish  pilgrims  as  the  shrine  of 
St.  Patrick.  Dunstan  reformed  this  lax  state 
of  things,  alUiough  rather  as  an  educationalist 
than  as  a  fanatic  of  asceticism.  Many  tales 
are  told  of  this  early  period  of  Dunstan's 
life,  which  are  to  be  received  only  with  the 
utmost  caution.  Nearly  all  the  details  of 
his  biography  are  mythical.  In  946  Edred 
succeeded  Edmund.  He  was  very  sickly, 
of  the  same  age  as  Dunstan,  and  the  pro- 
bable companion  of  his  youth.  Dunstan, 
who  had  closely  attached  himself  to  the 
king's  mother,  Eadgifu,  and  other  great 
ladies,  now  began  his  political  career.  His 
policy  resulted  in  the  brilliant  successes  of  the 
West  Saxons,  under  Edred,  culminating  in 
the  conquest  of  Northumbria  from  the  Danes 
and  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Csesar  by 
the  English  king  in  955.  But  Dunstan  still 
continued  his  activity  as  a  teacher  at  Glaston- 
bury, and  refused  the  binhoprio  of  Crediton. 
The  death  of  Edred  led  to  a  reversion  of 
Dunstan's  policy.     He  had  "aimed  at  the 
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unity  of  England  under  the  West  Saxon 
BasUeus,  but  giving  home  rule  to  each  state.'* 
This  policy  was  disliked  by  the  West  Saxon 
nobility,  who  regarded  the  vassal  kingdoms 
as  their  own  prey,  and  desired  to  make  each 
state  a  dependency  of  Wcsscx.  Their  in- 
fluence triumphed  at  the  accession  of  £dwy, 
a  boy  of  under  fifteen.  The  ordinary  details 
of  the  stor>'  of  Dunstan*s  fall  are  quite  in- 
credible, but  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  next 
year  saw  him  banished.  His  stay  at  a  great 
Benedictine  abbey  in  Flanders  fii*st  brought 
him  in  connection  with  the  monastic  revival 
with  which  his  name  has  been  so  closely  as- 
sociated. Meanwhile  the  dependent  states  re- 
volted from  £dwy,  whose  ministers,  besides 
their  reactionary  policy,  had  set  themselves 
too  much  against  the  monks  to  retain  their 
position.  The  Mercians  and  Northumbrians 
revolted,  and  chose  Edgar  king  ;  ho  recalled 
Dunstan  and  made  him  Bishop,  first  of  Wor- 
cester, and  then  of  London  as  well.  His  re- 
tention of  a  chapter  of  secular  canons  at  both 
sees  shows  that  he  was  at  least  not  zealous  for 
the  monastic  cause.  On  the  death  of  Edwy, 
Wessex  also  acknowledged  Edgar,  and 
Dunstan  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  for  a  second  time  his  policy  triumphed. 
The  glorious  reign  of  Edgar  the  Peaceful 
was  the  result  of  the  realisation  of  Dunstan's 
ideas.  The  hegemony  of  Wessex  was  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  basis,  without  the  degiada- 
tion  of  the  other  states.  In  ecclesiastical 
affairs  also  the  monastic  question  came  to  a 
head,  but  how  far  Dunstan  was  identified 
with  this  movement  it  is  hard  to  say.  As  a 
Benedictine,  he  doubtless  preferred  monks  to 
secular  canons,  but  he  was  no  fanatic  to  force 
them  on  a  reluctant  race.  In  his  own  see  he 
did  not  expel  the  cttnons,  but  in  Mercia,  where 
the  fervour  of  monasticism  was  perhaps  needed 
to  repair  the  Danish  ravages,  monks  came  in 
everywhere.  But  ^thelwold  of  Winchester, 
"  father  of  monks,*'  was  the  real  monastic 
hero,  although  the  late  biographers  of 
Dunstan  connected  naturally  his  great  name 
with  what  to  them  was  the  great  movement 
of  the  age.  His  spiritual  activity,  how- 
ever, was  lather  the  activity  of  teacher  and 
organiser,  and  after  all  he  was  more  of  a 
statesman  than  an  ecclesiastic.  If  the  coro- 
nation of  Edgar  at  Bath  was  his  work,  and 
if  it  was  a  conscious  reproduction  of  the 
ceremony  which  made  Otto  I.  Emperor  of 
Rome,  his  claim  to  statesmanship  must  be 
exceptionally  high. 

With  Edgar's  death  a  new  period  of  con- 
fusion begins.  After  the  troubled  reign  of 
Edward,  the  accession  of  Ethelred  the 
Unready  put  power  again  into  the  hands 
of  Dunstan's  enemies,  and  ended  finally  his 
political  career.  We  do  not  know  who  was 
the  ruler  of  England  during  Ethelred's 
minority ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
Dunstan.  He  lived  on  till  988,  devoting  his 
last  years  to  the  government  of  his  diocese 


and    his   province,    and   in    the  pursuits  of 

literature,  music,  and  the  finer  handicrafts,  to 

which  he  was  alwa>^  addicted.     In  his  old 

age,    as    at    Glastonbury    in  his  youth,  he 

reverted  to  the  same  studies  and  objects.     He 

was,  as    Bishop  Stubbs   says,  the    Gerbert, 

not  the  Hildebrand,   of  the  tenth  century. 

The  unreal  romances  of    later   biographers 

that  have  obscured  his  life  in   a   cloud  of 

mj'th    must    be    disregarded  for  earlier,   if 

scantier,  authorities,  if  we  desire  to  find  out 

what  the  real  man  was. 

The  materials  for  Dmutan's  bioeiBphy  are 
ooUected  by  Dr.  Stubbs,  iu  his  Memorial*  of 
2>un<tan,  in  the  Rolls  Series.  The  Introdudiou 
contaius  all  that  is  known  of  the  ndnt's  career. 
Dr.  Stubbs's  ooUecUon  includes  a  life  hj  an 
almost  contemportirj  Saxon  monk,  which, 
nevertheless,  has  a  large  l^endaiy  element, 
and  later  biographies  by  Adalbert  and  bjjr  Osberu, 
and  still  later  by  £admer  and  William  of 
Malmesbary,  to  correct  Osbem's  mtstakas.  It 
is  from  these  later  sources  that  acconnts  like 
Hilman's  in  Latin  Ckristianity  are  drawn,  and 
which  consequently  give  entirely  false  im- 
pressions of  the  subject.  Hume's  famous 
account  represents  the  reaction  aninst  the 
monastic  idea  that  inspired  Osbemand  Eadmer. 
Like  that  in  most  of  tne  ordinary  histories  it  is 
historically  worthless.  Mr.  Bobertson's  £saa^ 
on  Dunstan'*  Policy,  and  the  Cor<matioH  of  Edgar, 
in  his  Hutortcal  Est>ay*,  are  extremely  sogses- 
tive,  but  their  theories  are  not  always  based  oa 
definite  facts.  [T.  F.  T.] 

DnpleiZy  Joseph  (d,  1750),  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Pondicherry  for  the  French  £ast 
India  Company  in  1742.     Before  this  final 
promotion  he  had  spent  over  twenty  years  in 
the  East,  where  he  had  acquired  an  enormona 
fortune.    The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1744 
gave  him,  as  he  thought,  an  opportunity  for 
establishing  the  French  ascendency.     Labour- 
donnais,   the  French    admiral,   captured  tho 
town  of  Madras,    and    Dupleix,    acting   as 
Govemor-in-chief,  and  intending  to  destroy 
all  the  English  settlements,  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  which  provided  for  the  restoration 
of   the   town.     But  this  act  of  perfidy  ^waa 
rendered  useless  by  the    Peace    of   Aix-la- 
ChapoUe  (1748),  which  stipulated  for  an  ex- 
change 01  conquests  in  India.    On  the  death 
of  the  Nizam-ul-]^Iulk^of  the  Deccan,  and  tho 
dispute  for  the  succession  between  his  son,  Nazir 
Jung,  and  his  grandson,  Muzuffcr  Jmig,  Du- 
pleix formed  a  confederacy  with  Chunda  Sahib, 
the  pretender  to  the  Camatic,  and  Muznffer 
Jung  to  oust  the  English  candidates,  Nazir 
Jung  and  Mohammed  Ali,  and  eventually,  as 
he  hoped,  drive  the  English  from  India.     Tho 
whole  Camatic  was  overrun  by  the  French, 
and  the  English  and  their  nabob  were  cooped 
up   in  Trichinopoly.     Dupleix   was  equally 
successful  in  the  Deccan.     A  conspiracy  broke 
out  at  his  instigation.     Kazir  Jung  was  mur- 
dered, and  Muzuffer  Jung,  assuming  the  vacant 
dignity,    conferred    the    nabobship    of    the 
Camatic  on  Chunda    Sahib,  and  the  vice* 
royalty  of  all  India  south  of  the  Kistna  on 
Dupleix.      Clive's  daring  expedition  to.  and 
defence  of  Areot,  divided  the  foroes  of  the 
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aUioB,  and  the  long  etring  of  saocesBea  which 
followed,  caused  the  complete  iailure  of  Du- 
pleix's  plana.  As  his  Bocceas  deserted  him 
hia  employers  became  alienated.  In  1754  he 
was  recalled  to  die  in  misery  and  poverty  a 
few  years  afterwards  in  Paris. 

Duplin,  Thb  Battle  of  (Aug.  12,  1332), 
was  fought  in  SStratheam  between  Edwanl 
Boliol  the  leader  of  the  discontented  barons, 
and  the  army  of  David  11.,  under  the  Earl  of 
Mar.  Baliol,  though  at  tike  head  of  a  much 
smaller  body  of  men,  and  in  a  most  dis- 
advantageous position,  won  a  complete  victory, 
owing  to  the  over-confidence  of  the  royalist 
troops. 

Ihiqnaflne,  Fort.    [Fort  Duqvbsnb.] 

Dnrhain.  This  cit^r  is  chiefly  memor- 
able in  early  English  history  as  the  site  to 
which  the  bishop  and  clergy  from  Holy 
Island  finally  transferred  the  relics  of  St. 
Aidan  to  escape  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 
The  town  seems  to  have  suffered  at  the  hands 
Df  William  the  Conqueror,  when  he  laid  waste 
the  North  in  1070.  The  same  king  built  a 
castle  here  in  1072.  Some  twenty  years  later 
Bishop  William  of  St.  Calais  commenced  to 
build  the  great  cathedral  (1093).  In  later 
history,  Durham  was,  for  its  position  near  the 
borders,  a  place  of  great  military  importance 
in  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland. 
As  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  the  Palatine  juris- 
diction of  its  bishop,  it  was  a  place  of  much 
political  importance.  Its  chapter  was  ex- 
ceedingly wealthy;  and  the  plan  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  to  establish  a  university  out  of 
the  capitular  revenues,  was  revived  and  car- 
ried out  in  1833.     [Palatikb  Covmtibs.] 

l^nrhamy  John  Gbokob  Lambtoit,  Earl 
OP  {h.  1792,  d.  1840),  descended  from  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  England,  was  the  son 
of  William  Henry  Lambton.  After  serving 
for  a  short  time  in  a  regiment  of  hussars,  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1814  for  the 
county  of  Durham,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  a  very  advanced  and  energetic  re- 
former. In  1821  he  brought  forward  a  plan 
of  his  own  for  Parliamentary  Reform.  In 
1 828  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Durham.  When  the  ministry 
of  Lord  Grey  was  formed  in  November,  1830, 
Xiord  Durham  became  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
During  the  diflSculties  which  arose  out  of 
the  Belgian  question,  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg  on  a  special  mission  as  suc- 
cessor to  Lord  Heytcsbury.  The  object 
of  his  journey  was  to  persuade  the  Rus<* 
sian  cabinet  to  give  immediate  instruc- 
^ons  to  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  in  the 
London  Conference  to  co-operate,  on  behalf 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  cordially  and  effec- 
tively, on  whatever  measures  mivht  ap- 
pear to  be  best  calculated  to  effect  the  early 
execution  of  the  treaty.    Russia,  however, 


was  as  yet  unwilling  to  join  the  Western 
powers  in  measures  of  coercion  towards  Hol- 
land, and  hence  the  mission  was  a  failure.  In 
1833  he  was  created  Earl  of  Durham  in  reward 
for  his  serrices  of  the  previous  year  when 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Russia,  a  court  to 
which  he  was  accredited  ambassador  in  1836. 
In  1838  he  was  sent  to  Canada  during  the 
time  of  the  Canadian  Rebellion.  His  firmness 
and  arbitrariness,  though  they  saved  Canada, 
excited  a  great  opposition,  which  was  increased 
by  his  lavish  aisplay,  and  when  his  Cana- 
dian policy  was  attacked  by  Lord  Brougham, 
the  ministry  threw  him  over.  He  was  re- 
called and  returned  to  England,  where  he 
died  soon  after  at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  July,  1840. 

Annual  Rtgitttr:  S.  Walpole,  Hitl.  qf  Bng. 
from  181S. 

Durhtaaif  Simeon  of  {d.  1129),  was  a 
historian  who  appears  to  have  been  a  monk 
and  precentor  of  Durham.  He  was  certainly 
living  in  1104,  and  probably  died  in  1129, 
as  for  that  year  his  great  work  is  continued 
by  a  different  hand.  The  chief  writings 
attributed  to  him  are  a  history  of  Christianity 
in  Northumbria,  and  a  history  of  the  Danish 
and  English  kings  from  the  time  of  Bede's 
death  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  He  appears 
to  have  preserved  many  &cts  of  Anglian 
history  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
existing  versions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ChronieUf 
and  which  would  otherwise  have  entirely 
perished  in  those  ages  when,  after  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Danes,  Northumbria  was  little 
better  than  a  waste.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  all  the  works  that  pass  under  his 
name  are  really  to  be  ascribed  to  his  pen. 

The  works  of  Simeoq  of  Dnrbam  were  printed 
hj  Twjsden,  in  his  Srriptores  Ihcera,  They 
have  also  been  published  bjr  the  Snrtees  Society 
sad  in  the  Soils  Series. 

IHirotrigeSy  The,  were  an  ancient  British 
tribe,  occupymg  the  present  county  of  Dorset. 
Prof.  Hh^s  considers  them  to  have  been,  like 
the  Dumnonii  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  in 
the  main  Goidels — that  is,  members  of  the 
earlier  Celtic  invasion,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent  infused 
with  the  blood  of  the  pre-Celtic  races — rather 
than  Brythons. 

Bh^s,  Ceieto  Briiain, 

Dnrwardf  Allan  {d.  1275),  was  Justiciar 
of  Scotland  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  married  to  an  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Alexander  11.  He  served  with 
groat  credit  in  the  French  wars  under  Henry 
III.,  who  afterwards  supported  his  cause  in 
Scotland.  The  Durwara  family  was  opposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  great  Norman  family 
of  the  Comyns«  and  succeeded  in  wresting  the 
young  king,  Alexander  III.,  from  his  subjec- 
tion to  their  rivals.  This  was  accomplished 
by  the  seizure  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  after 
which  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Scotland  looked 
so  serious  that  Henry  III.  was  obliged  to 
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come  northwards  and  personally  adjust  the 
government  (1265).  But  the  party  of  the 
Comyna  soon  gained  ground,  and  Allan 
Durward  was  forced  to  flee  to  £ngland,  where 
he  seems  to  have  been  always  in  favour  with 
Henry  III.  The  Comyns,  however,  lost  their 
great  leader,  the  Ekirl  of  Menteith,  upon  which 
Allan  Durward  seems  to  have  secured  his  old 
position.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Nicholas  de  Soulis,  one  of  his  descendants 
through  his  wife  JVlaryoz,  claimed  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  a  claim 
which,  to  some  extent,  explains  the  charge 
brought  against  Allan,  in  his  lifetime,  of 
intriguing  with  the  Pope  for  the  legitimisa- 
tion  of  his  wife,  so  as  to  make  her  next  heir  to 
the  throne. 

Dynham,  John,  Lord  {d.  1509),  was  a 
Yorkist  leader  who,  in  1459,  sallied  forth 
from  Calais,  and,  proceeding  across  to  Sand- 
wich, captured  two  of  the  Lancastrian  nobles, 
Lord  Rivers  and  Lord  Scales,  whom  he  led 
back  with  him  to  Calais.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Towton,  and  for  his 
services  received  large  grants  of  land  from 
Edwaiti  IV. 


Eadiner  (6.  eirea  1060,  d.  1 124)  was  a  monk 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  confidential  adviser  of 
Anselm.  He  was  elected  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
but,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  was  never 
consecrated.  He  wrtite  several  ecclesiastical 
biographies  and  theological  tracts,  besides  a 
"Life  of  St.  Anselm"  {Vita  Antelmi),  and  a 
"  History  of  His  own  Times  "  (Historia  Novo- 
rum)^  extending  from  959  to  1122.  Both 
these  works  rank  very  high  as  authorities  for 
the  reigns  of  William  II.  and  Henry  II.,  and 
the  Vita  Atu0lMi  is  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  information  with  regard  to  the  archbishop. 
E^dmer's  works  were  published  at  Paris, 
1721.     [Anselm.] 

Wharton,  AngUa  Sacra  ;  Wriirht,  Bto^rapfcia 
Brit.  Littraria;  Church,  Lt/«  o/An$€lm. 

Sald£rith.    [^  Index.] 

Ealdgyth,  wife  of  Harold,  was  the  widow 
of  Grifyaa,  King  of  North  Wales,  daughter 
of  Elfgar,  and  sister  of  Edwin  and  Morkere. 
The  date  of  her  second  marriage  is  doubtful, 
but  its  motive,  viz.,  to  secure  the  friendship 
of  her  powerful  brothers,  is  sufficiently  plain. 
[Hakolo.] 

Saldormaa.    [Alderman.] 

Eanfred,  King  of  Bemicia  (633^634), 
was  the  son  of  Ethelfrith.  After  his  father^s 
death  he  fled  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  On  the  death  of 
Edwin  he.  returned  to  Northumbria,  and 
obtained  his  father's  kingdom.  But,  like 
Osric,  he  relapsed  into  Paganism,  and  like 
him,  was  slain  by  Cadwallon. 


Sari  is  a  word  which  in  the  earliest  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  a  simple  title  of  honour,  denoting 
a  man  of  noble  blood.    It  was  thus  used 
in  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  (eirca  600) :    <*  If 
any  num  slay  a   man   in  an    eorl's    town, 
lot    him    make    compensation    for    twelve 
shillings."     Its  use  was,  however,  restricted 
until  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasions ;  in  the 
days  of  Ethelred  the  title  began  to  supplant 
that  of  the  oflicial  ealdorman,  owing  probably 
to  its  similarity  in  sound  with  the  Dani^ 
jart,  with  which  it  became  confused.    This 
change  was  completed  by  Canute,  who,  finding 
that  the  connection  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  Danish  jarl  was  closer  than  that  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  English  ealdorman,  gave  the 
earl  a  permanent  status  among  the  servitial 
nobility.     Finally,  he  divided  the  kingdom 
into  four  great  vice-regal  earldoms,  which 
continued  down  to  the  Ckinquest.     Under  the 
Norman  kings  the  title  of  earl  became  easily 
amalgamated  with  the  French  title  of  count, 
both  having  cotnes  as  a  Latin  equivalent.   The 
nature  of  the  office  became  changed ;  it  ceased 
to  be  a  magistracy,  and  became  an  hereditary 
fief.    The  first  earls  of  William  I.,  who,  even 
before  the  conspiracy  of  1075,  bestowed  the 
title  sparingly,  were  men  who  already  held 
the   title  of  count  in   Normandy,  or  were 
merely  the  successors  of  the  English  magis- 
trates  of  the  same  name.    Exceptions  to  this 
rule  were    the    great  palatine  earldoms   of 
William,  which  he  created  probably  as  a  part 
of  the  national  system  of  defence.    Such  were 
the  earldom  of  Chester  on  the  Wdsh  ^larches, 
and  the  bishopric  of  Durham  between  England 
and   Scotland;    the   earldom   of  Kent,  loid 
the  earldom  of  Shropshire.    These  earls  were 
practically  indepenaent   princes;   land   was 
for  the  most  part  held  of  them,  not  of  the 
king ;  they  held  their  own  councils,  appointed 
the  dierifis,  and  received  the  profits  of  the 
courts.    It  should  be  observed  that  they  were 
all  created  before  the  earU*  conspiracy   of 
1075.    The  sons  of  the  Conqueror  were  also 
cautious  in  creating  earldoms,  bnt  Stephen 
and  Matilda,  in   order   to  fiain   adherents, 
created  many  of  these  dignities,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  perpetuated,  though  they 
wei-e  at  first  titular,  supported  by  pensions 
on  the  Exchequer,  and  had  little  or  no  land  in 
the  districts  from   which  their  titles  were 
taken.    The  number  of  the  earls  was  carefully 
kept  down  by   the  earlier  Angevin   kings. 
These  dignities  were  hereditary,   and  were 
conferred  by  special  investiture,  the  sword  of 
the  shire  being  girt  on  by  the  kin^,  and  by 
this  ceremony  the  rank  was  conferred.    As 
the  successor  of  the  ealdorman  (or  rather  the 
ealdorman  under  another  name,  the  earl  also 
received  the  third  peuny  of  the  county,  which 
after  the  thirteenth  century  was  chang^  into 
a  creation  fee  of.  £20.     His  relief  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  baron.      Gradually  &ese 
dignities  ceased  to  imply  a  t<>rritorial  jnris- 
diction,  and  became  merely  honorary.     They 
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ooiild  be  created  by  charter,  or  by  letters 
patent,  or  by  Act  of  Parliament,  a  cuBtom 
inirodiiced  by  Edward  III.  The  title  con- 
tinued to  be  taken  from  a  county,  or  county 
town  (with  the  exception  of  the  earldoms  of 
Arundel  and  of  March,  the  latter  being 
derived  from  the  Welsh  border  districtB^, 
long  after  all  local  authority  had  disappearea. 
Later  it  became  the  custom  lor  commoners  and 
barons  created  earls — for  instance,  Earl  Spen- 
cer and  Earl  Grey — often  to  keep  their  own 
names  instead  of  adopting  local  titles.  An 
earl  is  entitled  right  honourable,  and  takes 
precedence  next  after  a  marquis,  and  before  a 
viscount  or  baron.     [Aldbhmak;  Palatinx 

COUNTIBS.] 

Stubbii,  Ooiut.  HiM.,  ehaps.  vi..  zf..  xx.; 
Selden,  TUUb  qf  Honour  i  Lordt'  FMh  Rtport  on 
tkt  DignUji  of  a  Pttr ;  NioholM,  Hid.  Pt€rag§i 
Madox,  Baronia  Angliea, 

Eartliqiiakev  Covwcil  of  tub  (1381), 
was  the  name  given  to  the  Synod  which 
condenmed  the  tenets  of  Wiclif  and  his 
followers.  [Wiclif.]  It  was  so  called  from 
a  shock  of  earthquake  which  was  felt  during 
its  first  sitting. 

Sast  A^gljo.,  There  is  no  account  left 
OS  of  the  settlement  of  the  Angles  on  the 
eastern  ahires  of  central  England,  nor  have  we 
even  any  such  entry  as  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle^  which  for  the  more  northern  Anglian 
district  relates  that  Ida  assumed  the  kingdom 
of  Northumbria  in  the  year  647.  Nothing  of 
the  details  of  the  conquest  is  known  to  us 
now,  and  we  can  only  dimly  infer  a  twofold 
settlement,  which  has  perpetuated  itself  down 
to  our  own  days  in  the  two  counties  of  the 
North  Folk  and  the  South  Folk  (Norfolk  and 
Suffolk).  Acoordinff  to  Mr.  6reen*s  surmise, 
the  conquest  of  Norfolk  at  least  was  the  work 
of  the  Gyrwas,  and  may  have  been  achieved 
towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 
The  first  historical  king  of  the  East  Angles  is 
Redwald,  the  protector  of  Edwin  (q.T.),  who 
reigned  from  about  693 — 617.  This  Beid^vald 
was,  according  to  Bede*8  account,  the  grand- 
iK)n  of  one  UfEa,  from  whom  the  East 
Anglian  kings  took  their  gentile  name  of 
r flings.  In  his  days.  East  Anglia  was  to 
Home  extent  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  and  Redwald  seems  to  have  become 
half  Christian  under  the  pressure  of  his  over- 
lord. But  the  new  creed  was  not  as  yet 
thoroughly  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Redwald's  son  and  successor,  Eorp- 
wald,  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  subjects 
in  627  or  628,  the  year  of  his  conversion,  and 
for  three  years  at  least  the  land  reverted  to 
paganism.  But  at  last  Eorpwald's  half- 
brother,  Sigebert  the  Learned,  who  had 
received  the  new  faith  during  his  exile  among 
the  Franks,  returned  to  nue  the  kingdom. 
Under  his  protection,  Felix  the  Burgundian 
commenced  the  work  of  re-conversion  or  con- 
version at  Dunwich.  Two  years  later,  Fursey, 
an  Irish  monk,  came  over  to  East  Anglia,  and 


before  long  Sigebert   himself   resigned    his 
throne,  and  retired  into  a  monastery  (634). 
Next  year,  however,  he  was  dragged  forth 
fiom  fails  retreat  by  his  people,  who  were  now 
yielding  before  the  growth  of  Mercia,  and 
perished  in  the  battle  against  Penda.    Anna, 
the  nephew  of  Kedwald,  succeeded,  and  is 
noted    chiefly  for  the  sanctity  of  his  four 
daughters,  who  all   eventually  embraced  a 
religfious  life.     It  was  at  his  court  that  Cen- 
wealh  of  Wessex  took  refuge,  when  driven 
out  of  his  own  country  by  Penda,  and  it  was 
while  resident  in  the  East  Anglian  realm  that 
he  became  a  Christian.     For  the  hospitable 
shelter  afforded  to  Cenwealh,  Anna  incurred 
the  resentment  of  Penda,  who  now  fell  on  the 
East  Anglians  and  utterly  destroyed  Anna 
and  his  hoBt.    East   Anglia    seems  now  to 
have   been  dependent   on   Mercia  to    some 
extent,  and    Penda    seems    to    have    used 
Anna's  brother  JEthelhere  as  a  tool  against 
Northumberland.    But   with  the    battle    of 
the  Winwaed,  the  sceptre  of  Britain  passed  to 
Oswiu  of  Northumbria,  and  doubtless   the 
East  Angles  from  this  time,  though  retaining 
their  own  king,  became  dependent  on  the 
great  kingdom  of  the  north.     But  Mercia  was 
not  long  in  reviving,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
by  the  time  of  Oswiu's  death  the  power  of 
Northumbria    was   only    nominal   in    East 
Anglia.      During   the   reign    of   Wulphero 
(668 — 676),  the  East  Angles  seem  to  have 
been  practically  under  the  rule  of  Mercia. 
Towanls  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Aldwulf , 
King  of  the  EauBt  Angles,  the  new  diocese  of 
Elmham    was   founded    for   the  Northfolk. 
The  seat  of  this  see  was  removed  to  Thetford 
about  the  year  1078,  and  to  Norwich  in  1101, 
having  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
incorporated  Dunwich,    the  diocese  of  the 
Southfolk.      [BiBHOPKics.]     From  this  time 
we    may    regard    East    Anglia    as     being 
something  of  an  appendage  of  Mercia,  till  on 
the  &11  of  that  kingdom  it  was  attached  to 
Wessex.     In  accordance  with  this  view,  we 
find  Ethdhald  of  Mereia  leading  the  East 
Angles  to  fight  against  the  West  Saxons  at 
the  batUe  of  Burford  (762).    On  Ethelbald's 
death.    East   Anglia   seems  for   a   time   to 
have  thrown  ofi  the  Mercian  yoke ;  but  before 
the  close  of  his  reign  it  must  again  have  been 
subject,  though  of  course  still  retaining  its 
own  kings.    East  Anglia  and  Mercia  were  the 
two  kingdoms  whose  frontiers  marked  the 
boundaries  of  Offa's  short-lived  archbishopric 
of  Lichfield.     But  by  this  time  the  davs  of 
Alercia's  greatness  were  almost  numberea,  and 
it  had  already  laid  up  a  deep  store  of  hatred 
in  the  subject  kingdom  of  East  Anglia.     For 
in  792,  Offa  had  caused  Ethelbert,  the  King  of 
the  East  Angles,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  had 
thereupon  seized  his  kingdom.     Hence  it  is 
no  wonder  that  when  Eghsrt  of  Wessex  had 
defeated  Beomwulf  of  Mercia  at  the  battle  of 
EUandune  (823),  the  King  of  the  East  Angles 
should  request  the  victorious  West    Saxon 
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sovereign  to  help  them  to  throw  off  the 
Mercian  yoke,  and,  encouraged  by  his  promise, 
defeat  his  tyrannical  overlord  and  his  t$ucces8or 
in  two  battles.  East  Anglia  seems  to  have 
still  clung  to  its  old  kings  under  the  West 
Saxon  overlordship  till  the  days  of  the  Danish 
invasion,  when  its  last  native  king,  Edmund, 
was  munlercd  by  the  Danes.  The  land 
was  then  taken  poiiisession  of  by  the  invaders, 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  Wedmore  became  the 
seat  of  a  Danish  kingdom  under  Guthrum 
(878).  [Danelagh.]  Later  on,  notwithstand- 
ing the  treaty,  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia 
aided  Hastings  in  his  attacks  upon  England. 
Alfred's  son  and  successor,  however,  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia  to 
acknowledge  him  after  a  long  struggle,  which 
lasted  nearly  all  his  reign  (921).  From  this 
time,  though  owing  to  the  infusion  of  Danish 
blood  the  inhabitants  of  East  Anglia  may 
have  been  somewhat  inclined  to  side  with  the 
Danes  in  subsequent  invasions,  yet  their 
existence  as  a  separate  kingdom  ceased.  But 
though  part  and  parcel  of  the  English  king- 
dom, they  seem  still  to  have  retained  their 
own  Witan,  which  in  1004  bought  peace  of 
Sweyn.  When  the  kingdom  was  divided 
between  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside  in 
1016,  East  Anglia  somewhat  strangely  fell,  to- 
gether with  South  England,  to  Edmund's 
share ;  on  Canute's  death  it  was  assigned,  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  north  of  the  Thames, 
to  Harold  as  superior  lord.  Under  Canute, 
East  Anglia  had  been  one  of  the  four  great 
earldoms  into  which  he  divided  his  whole 
kingdom,  and  it  continued  an  earldom  under 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Harold  seems  to  have 
been  appointed  to  this  office  about  the  year 
1045,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same  reign 
seems  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Gyrth.  With  the  Conquest  the  separate 
existence  of  East  Anglia  comes  to  an  end, 
and  from  this  time  its  history  is  to  be  read  in 
the  history  of  England  generally,  f  '  voles  ; 
Axglo-Saxon  Kingdoms.] 

Kings  or  East  Akolia. 

Uffa  571-^578 

Tytillna 578— SOD 

Redwald 599—617 

EorpwaM 617—628 

SigeWt 631—634 

Egrid 634-635 

Anna 635—654 

Ethelhere 654—655 

Ethelwold 655—664 

Ealdmilf 664—713 

Alfwold 713—740 

Tht  Anglo-Saxon  Cnron. ;  Lappenberg,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kingn;  Palerrave,  Englith  CnmmonvBealtu ; 
Froeman,  Old  Bng.  HUt.  [T.  A.  A.] 

East  India  Company,  Tkb,  was  in. 
corporated  by  charter,  in  1600,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East 
Indies,"  with  a  capital  of  £70,000,  In  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Dutch,  the  company  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing commercial  relations  with  the  Asiatics, 


and  founded  agencies  or  factories,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  that  of  Surat  (1614). 
Nevertheless  its  position  was  for  many  years 
most  precarious ;  its  only  possession  was  the 
island  of  Lantore,  and  after  the  Alassacro  of 
Amboyna  (1623)  it  almost  ceased  to  exist. 
Better  times  came  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Hooghly  factory  (1642),  and  the  valuable 
acquisition  of  Bombay  as  part  of  the  dower  of 
Catherine  of  Braganza  (1661),  to  which  the 
presidency  of  Western  India  was  transferred 
in  1685.  Fort  St.  George  becamo  a  pre- 
sidencv  in  1683,  and  was  afterwards  known  as 
that  of  Madias ;  it  was  separated  from  Bengal 
in  1681.  Charles  II.  gave  the  company  the 
important  privilege  of  making  peace  or  war 
on  their  own  account.  Gradually  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  became 
unpopular  in  England ;  rival  associations  were 
formed,  of  which  the  most  important  was  tho 
unchartered  "New  Company,"  which  strove, 
though  unsuccessfully,  for  freedom  of  trade. 
Supported  by  the  Whig  party,  they  made  two 
vigorous  attempts,  in  1693  and  in  1698,  to 
prevent  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's charter,  but  the  largesses  of  the 
company  in  secret  service  money  prevailed  in 
Parliament.  Lord  Montagpue,  however,  in 
the  same  year  established  a  rival  company  in 
the  Whi^  interest,  known  as  the  "  General 
East  India  Company,*'  or  English  Company. 
After  being  partially  united  in  1702,  they 
were  completely  consolidated  by  Lord  Go- 
dolphin  in  1708,  under  the  title  of  "The 
United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England 
trading  to  the  East  Indies."  The  capital 
consisted  of  £3,200,000  lent  to  government 
at  5  per  cent.  From  this  time  the  history  of 
the  company  practically  becomes  the  history 
of  India  (q.v.),  and  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
indicate  briefly  the  chief  events  from  their 
non-military  side.  The  overthrow  by  Clive 
of  the  great  attempt  of  the  French  to  found 
an  empire  in  India  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  maladministration.  During  this  period, 
however,  was  inaugurated  in  Bengal  the  im- 
portant 8)rstem  of  dual  government,  by  which 
native  princes  surrendered  their  revenues  to 
the  English  in  return  for  a  pension,  and  the 
maintenance  by  the  company  of  an  army  of 
defence.  Clive  also  attempted  to  purify  the 
company  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  system  of 
private  trading  and  the  receipt  of  presents 
from  native  princes;  but  the  struggle  with 
Hyder  Ali  demoralised  them  still  further, 
and  Chatham  contemplated  seriously  the 
enforcen^ent  of  the  dormant  rights  of  the 
crown.  The  Bengal  fumine  of  1770  wan 
followed  by  Lord  North's  Regulating  Aet^  by 
which,  in  exchange  for  a  loan  of  a  miUion 
which  the  company  required,  and  the  re- 
mission of  the  annual  payment  to  govern- 
ment of  £400,000  a  year,  a  new  council  waa 
appointed  by  Parliament;  a  supreme  court, 
of  which  the  judges  were  appointed  by  the 
crown,  was  established ;  and  the  Governor  of 
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Bengal  was  made  Governor-General  of  India. 
Dunda8*B  bill  of  1783  was  followed  in  No- 
vember by  Fox^i  India  Bill^  of  which  the 
main  features  were  the  transfcrrence  of  the 
authority  of    the    company  to  seven    com- 
missioners nominated  in  the  first  instance  by 
Parliament,  and,  when  vacancies  occurred,  by 
the  crown;  while  the  management  of  the 
property  and  commerce  of  the  company  was 
to  be  entrusted  to  a  subordinate  council  of 
directors,  entirely  under  the  superior  council 
and  nominated  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors. 
The  measure  was  very  unpopular,  and  the  king 
used  his  personal  influence  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  procure  its  rejection.     FitVn  India 
Bill  of  the  following  year  was  framed  upon 
the  same  lines.      A   Board  of   Control    was 
established    as    a    ministerial    department, 
h&ving  under  its  supervision    the    political 
conduct  of  the  company,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  highest  officers  was  subjected  to  the 
veto  of  the  crown.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
company  was  allowed  the  entire  management 
of  its  business  afEairs  and  patronage.    This 
double  government  continued  until  the  ad- 
ministration was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown.     Passing  over  the  settlement  of  the 
land-tenure    of    Bengal,    the    Mysore    and 
Mahratta  wars,  and   the    administration  of 
Lord  Amherst,  we  come  to  the  Governor- 
Generalship    of    Lord    William    Bentinck. 
The  priWleges  of  the  company  during  this 
period  were  seriously  affected,  and  in  ex- 
change  for   the  renewal  of  its  charter  for 
twenty  years,  it  was  forced  to  abandon  its 
monopoly  of  trade,  and  to  give  up  all  attempts 
to  restrict  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in 
India.    At  the  same  time  the  law  was  codi- 
fied, and  a  legal  member,  not  a  servant  of  the 
company,  added  to  the  council.    The  anom- 
alous position  of  the  company  was  increased 
when,  in    1853,  the  patronage  of  the  civil 
service  was  taken  away  from  it  and  thrown 
open  to  competition.    The  Indian  M utiny  pre- 
cipitated events ;  and  after  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  Derby  had   failed  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty,  Lord 
John  Bussell  proposed  that  the  House  should 
proceed  by  way  of  resolutions.     Upon  them 
was  based  the  Act  for  tht  Better  OovermMnt  of 
India  (1858),  against  which  Mill  protested  so 
vigorously.    It  provided  that  the  entire  ad- 
ministration   should   be  transferred    to    the 
crown,  which  wa^  to  govern  through  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State  assisted  by  a  council 
of  fifteen.  The  Gtovemor-General  received  the 
new  title  of  Viceroy,  and  the  naval  and  military 
forces  of  the  company  were  united  with  the 
services  of  the  Queen.    The  Indian  revenues 
could  not,  without  the  consent  of  bbth  Houses 
of  Parliament,  be  applied  to  carry  on  military 
operations  beyond  the  frontier.      The  com- 
pany still  existed  as  a  medium  for  distributing 
stock,  and  was  finally  extinguished  in  1873. 

Kaye,  AHminititrntiati  of  ik$  Sa^t  Tvdia  Com* 
pany;    MiU,    History    of    India;     Halcolm, 


India ;  E»^ri  on  th«  Affair*  of  tlu  Bast  India 
Company,  1858;  M'Carthj,  Hut.  of  Onr  Own 
Timo*,  vol.  iii ;  and  see  the  article  Ikdia. 

East  Betford  Qnestion  (1827).  The 

borough  of  £ast  Retford  had  been  convicted 
of  corruption,  and  the  question  of  the  manner 
in  which  its  franchise  should  be  disposed  of 
was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  proposed  that  they 
should  be  given  to  the  town  of  Birmingham ;  on 
the  other,  that  they  should  be  transferred  to 
the  hundred  in  which  East  Retford  is  situated. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  majority 
of  the  cabinet  supported  the  latter  alter- 
native ;  Mr.  Huskisson  voted  for  the  former, 
and  this  led  to  his  withdrawal  from  the 
cabinet. 


Molesworth,  Uiat.  ofth*  Reform  BiU. 

Sbbsfleet.  in  the  Islo  of  Thanct,  is  iden- 
tified as  the  Wippedesflcot,  where  Hengcst 
and  Horsa  (q.v.)  are  said  to  have  landed  (in 
450  P),  and  near  which  Hengest  and  Aesc 
some  years  later  totally  defeated  the  Britons. 
Ebbsfleet  was  also  the  landing  place  of  St. 
Augustine  in  597. 

EoelmdaBtioal  Conunisnon  Court, 

Thb,  was  estabUshed  by  James  II.  in  1686. 
It  was  composed  of  seven  members :  the  Lgrd 
Chancellor  (Jeffreys),  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (Sancroft),  who  excused  himself  from 
attendmg,  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Ro- 
chester, the  Lord  Treasurer  (Rochester),  and 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
(Herbert).  It  enforced  the  king^s  orders 
against  controversial  sermons,  deprived  the 
Master  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  for 
refusing  to  give  a  degree  to  a  Benedictine 
monk,  and  expelled  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  for  refusing  to  elect  a  royal 
nominee  as  president.  After  the  acquittal  of 
the  Seven  Bishops,  and  the  publication  of  a 
manifesto  by  William  of  Orange,  James 
thought  it  advisable  to  g^ve  way,  and  in 
October,  1688,  dissolved  the  Commission. 

Scoldsiastical  Commissionem.  [See 
Index.] 

Eodesiavtical  Conrts.    [See  below.] 

Ecclesiastical     Juriadiotioii.     In 

England  the  canon  law  has  a  separate 
history  from  that  which  prevailed  on  the 
Continent.  There  the  influence  of  the 
Theodosian  Code  secured  it  a  uniform  pro- 
cedure and  a  ready  acceptance.  Here  it 
was  modified  by,  and  in  constant  antagonism 
to,  the  common  law.  Before  the  Conquest, 
the  law  of  the  Church  in  England  consisted  of 
rules  of  penance,  canons,  religious  laws,  and 
the  course  of  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Rules  of 
penance,  appropriating  to  every  sin  the 
amount  of  satisfaction  to  be  paid  by  the 
sinner,  are  laid  down  in  the  penitentials  of 
Archbishop  Th^dore,  Bede,  and  others. 
These  were  binding  only  in  so  far  as  con- 
science enforced  them.     Some  canons  from 
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abroad  were  adopted,  and  others  were  made 
by  provincial  councils.  Koyal  laws  on  re- 
ligious matters — e.g.^  the  laws  of  Alfred 
— are  not  properly  part  of  ecclesiastical 
law.  They  had  their  binding  force  as 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Besides  these 
written  laws,  the  bishop  or  his  archdeacon, 
sitting  in  the  shire  or  hundred  court, 
declared  the  law  on  ecclesiastical  matters ; 
for  to  the  bishop  pertained  the  duty  of 
watching  over  wicred  persons  and  things,  and 
deciding  matrimonial  cases.  As  the  ealdor- 
man  pronounced  the  secular  law  in  matters 
which  were  secular,  so  in  ecclesiastical  cases 
the  bishop  pronounced  the  law  which  was 
proper  to  them.  The  ordinance  of  the  Con- 
queror, separating  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
courts,  provided  that  the  bishop  should  judge 
ecclesiastical  causes  in  his  own  court,  and 
according  to  the  canons  and  episcopal  laws, 
which  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  unwritten 
law  which  decided  these  matters.  With  this 
ordinance  must  be  connected  the  appoint- 
ment of  men  like  Lanfranc,  who  were  skilled 
in  the  law  of  the  Continent,  to  the  English 
episcopate.  Dioceses  now  were  broken  up 
into  aifferent  territorial  archdeaconries  for 
the  purposes  of  jurisdiction.  During  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  the  bishops  were  upheld 
by  papftl  interference,  and  the  middle  of  the 
twelftn  century  saw  a  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  canonical  jurisprudence.  In  1149 
Archbishop  Theobald  brought  over  Vacarius 
from  Lombardy  to  teach  the  civil  law  in 
Oxford.  Vacarius  was  sent  out  of  the  king- 
dom by  Stephen,  but  the  study  which  had 
lately  oeen  revived  abroad  drew  many  from 
England  to  pursue  it  on  the  Continent. 
About  this  time  Gratian,  a  native  of  Tuscany, 
put  forth  his  Deeretum,  which  was  an  embodi- 
ment of  canon  law  as  it  then  stood.  As  the 
mode  of  procedure  and  many  principleR  in 
canonical  jurisprudence  were  supplied  by  the 
civil  law,  the  two  systems  were  held  to  be 
closely  joined.  They  were  looked  upon  with 
dislike  by  the  common-lawyers  and  the 
crown.  Ecclesiastical  courts  were  continually 
trying  to  extend  their  jurisdiction.  They 
harassed  the  people,  and  encroached  on  the 
province  of  the  royal  courts.  Henry  II. 
curtailed  their  jurisdiction  by  taking  away 
from  them  easels  of  advowson,  &c.,  and  by 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  [Bbckbt; 
Hbnby  II.]  Their  encroachments  were 
checked  by  prohibitions  issued  by  the  royal 
courts.  As  the  Decretum  received  new  addi- 
tions from  successive  Popes,  so  the  English 
canon  law  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
constitutions,  legatine  and  provincial.  Lega^ 
tine  constitutions  began  from  the  legations  of 
Otho  and  Otterbuoric,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  which  may  therefore  be  reckoned  as  the 
period  at  which  the  received  text  of  the 
knglish  canon  law  began*  to  be  formed. 
Successive  archbishops,  from  Langton  to 
Chichele,    framed    provincial    constitutions. 


Ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  was  so  closely 
connected  with  papal  and  foreign  influence 
that  it  met  with  little  favour  from  English- 
men in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Complaint 
was  made  by  the  clergy  of  the  use  of  pro- 
hibitions. In  1236  the  barons  at  the  Council 
of  Merton  refused  to  admit  canonical  or 
civilian  principles  into  the  laws  of  England ; 
and  the  king  closed  the  law  schools  in  London 
where  the  canon  and  civil  laws  were  taught. 
Archbishop  Peckham,  a  notable  canonist, 
engaged  in  a  vain  struggle  against  Edward  L 
He  drew  on  his  cause  the  defeat  inflicted  by 
the  writ  CireumspeeU  agatis,  founded  on  13 
Ed.  I.,  which  defines  the  province  of  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.  It  was  limited  to  cases 
merely  spiritual  {e.g.,  heresy),  to  those  of 
deadly  sin  (e.g.,  fornication),  of  tithes  and 
offerings,  and  of  assaults  done  on  clerks  and 
defamation  where  no  damages  were  claimed. 
It  extended  to  all  matrimonial  causes,  and  by 
customary  law  to  those  of  a  testamentaiy 
nature.  In  cases  in  which  the  condemned 
party  neglected  to  give  heed  to  the  eccle- 
siastical censure,  it  was  enforced  by  the  civil 
power.  For  the  bishop  sent  his  si^iJicmvU 
to  the  sheriff,  who  thereupon  issued  a  writ 
De  exeommunieato  capiendo^  by  which  the 
offender  was  imprisoned  until  he  made  satis- 
ftuition.  The  ecclesiastical  authoritiee  seem, 
by  the  ArtietUi  CUri  drawn  up  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
this  process,  and  received  answer  that  the 
writ  had  never  been  refused.  The  canonists 
held  that  this  writ  was  a  right,  and  Archbishop 
Boniface  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  declared 
that  its  refusal  might  be  answered  by  an  in- 
terdict. Chief  Justice  Coke,  however,  the  vio- 
lent opponent  of  canonical  pretension,  declared 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
favour.  The  statute,  De  haretieo  eomburendo^ 
was  carried  out  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  dvil 
authorities  acting  together.  The  SttUuie 
of  Frovuort,  25  Ed.  III.,  st.  4,  by  restrain- 
ing the  Pope's  interference  with  patronage, 
and  of  Frttmunire,  16  Ric.  II.,  c  6,  by- 
checking  appeals  to  Rome,  lessened  the 
power  of  the  ecclesiastical  law.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  Lyndwood,  the  Dean  of 
Ardies,  compiled  his  Pmvineiale^  which  is  a 
code  of  English  canon  law.  The  study  of 
canonical  and  civil  jurisprudence  was  largely 
pursued  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  both  laws  was  granted. 
A  body  of  skilled  judges  and  practitioners 
versed  in  the  science  of  law  existed  side  by 
side  with  those  of  the  common-law  courts. 

^ Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Till.,  it  waa 
evident  that  that  monarch  disliked  the 
canonical  jurisdiction.  His  breach  with  the 
Pope,  consequent  on  the  avocation  of  hia 
divorce  case,  was  made  the  occasion  for  his 
attack  on  the  study  and  practice  of  canon 
law.  Having  caused  the  clergy  to  own  him 
as  supreme  head,  "so  far  as  is  allowed  by 
the  law  of  Christ/*  he  procured  the  great 
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petition  of  the  Oommons  against  the  ptractice 
of  the  canon  law  in  1532.     On  this,  by  23 
Hen.  YIII.,  c.  9,  the  appellate  iurisdiction  of 
the  aichbiaiiop  was    weakened,  and  by  25 
Hen.  VIII.,  c  19,  the  power  uf  legislation 
was  taken  awav  from  Convocation,  and  the 
canon  law  was  dedared  to  be  in  force,  subject 
to  a  total  revision  by  a  royal  commission. 
As  this  revision  has  never  been  made,  the 
canon  law  up  to  that  date,  in  so  far  as  any 
part  of  it  has  not  been  abolished  by  national 
legislation,   seems    to  rest   on  that  statute. 
Such  provisions  only  of  foreign  canon  law, 
however,  have  force  as  have  been  received  in 
£ng]and,  nor  can  any  law  bind  the  laity, 
which  has  not  received  the  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment.   Henry  next  proceeded  to  destroy  the 
study  of  canonical  jurisprudence.    He  issued 
a  mandate  forbidding  lectures  and  degrees 
in  canon  law.    I^Yom  that  time   the  legal 
doctorate  in  Oxford  has  only  been  in  civil  law, 
expressed  by  the  letters  D.C.L.,  while  Cam- 
bridge still  Keeps  np  the  form  of  the  doctorate 
of  the  two  laws  by  the  LL.D.  degree.     A 
new  court  of  appeal  in  ecclesiastical  cases, 
composed  of  divines  and  civilians,  was  formed 
in  this  reign,  and  called  the  Court  of  Delegates. 
This  court  was  superseded  in  1831,  and  by  3 
and  4  WiU.  IV.  (1833),  c.  41,  it  was  enacted 
that  its  jurisdiction  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Judiial  Committee  of  the  Frivy  Couneii,  an 
arrangement  which  has  been  again  altered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873. 
The  le^slation  of  Edward  VI.  was  destructive 
of  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.     During  his 
reign  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  by  Peter 
Martyr,  in  his  Reformatio  Legum,  to  accomplish 
the  revision   promised  in   1534.    Elizabeth, 
while  making  as  little  declaration  of  power 
38  possible,  fully  kept  up  the  royal  supremacy 
in  action.      She    exercised   this  supremacy 
by  the  0>urt  of  High  Commieeionf  founded  in 
virtue  of  1  £liz.,  c.  1.    This  unconstitutional 
court  became  an  engine  of  t3rTanny,  in  which 
it  was  aided  in  no  small  degree  by  the  eccle- 
siastical practice  of  the  ex^offieio  oath.     The 
court  was  abolished,  by  16  Car.   I.,   c.    11, 
which  sets  forth  that  it  had  illegally  inflicted 
fines  and  imprisonments.    The  ex-offido  oath 
was  abolished  by  15  Car.  II.,  o.   12.     The 
canons  of  1604,  though  approved  by  James  I., 
were  not  accepted  by  Parliament,  and  are 
therefore  only  binding  on  the  clergy.     This 
was  declared  by  Coke,  who    maoB   on  all 
occasions  decided  resistance  to  ecclesiastical 
encroachment.    Unfortunately  this  resistance 
was  combined  with  an  undue  exaltation  of  the 
royal  prerogative   in   ecclesiastical  matters, 
and  tended  rather  to  the  subservience  of  the 
clergy  than  to  public  liberty.    That  some 
resistance  to  clerical  pretensions  was  needed 
is  shown  by  the  Artieuli  Cleri  of  Archbishop 
Bancroft.      In   these   articles   remonstrance 
was  made  against  the  issue  of  prohibitions  by 
the  courts  of  common  law,  and  against  their 
interpreting    statutes   concerning    religion. 


Coke  declared  these  articles  to  be  "mon- 
strous." A  lamentable  co-operation  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  re- 
sulted in  the  execution  by  burning  of  two 
men  for  heresy  in  this  reign,  under  the  old 
statute  De  heeretico  eomburendo.  This  statute 
was  repealed  by  29  Car.  II.,  c.  29.  The 
gradual  advance  towards  toleration  weakened 
the  power  of  the  Church  to  punish  offenders 
against  her  laws,  though,  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centur}',  fine  or  imprisonment  and 
civil  disabilities  still  sometimes  followed  her 
censures.  At  length  the  power  of  coercive 
correction  was  taken  away  by  53  Geo.  III., 
c  127. 

The  ecclesiastical  courts  are — (1)  The  Court 
of  the  Archdeacon,  of  which  his  Official  is 
judge,  and  which  takes  cognisance  of  matters 
affecting  the  Church  and  clergy  within  a 
distinct  district.  (2)  The  Coneietory  Court  of 
the  bishop  or  archbishop,  of  which  the  Chan- 
cellor is  judge,  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical 
causes.  The  title  of  Chancellor  seems  to 
cover  the  two  offices  of  the  Official,  who  Im 
concerned  for  the  most  part  in  what  may  be 
considered  temporal  business,  and  of  the 
Vicar-Oeneral,  whose  province  is  in  more 
purely  spiritual  matters.  (3)  The  Archbiahop** 
Commietary  Court,  which  is  held  for  the 
archiepiscopal  diocese.  (4)  The  Court  of 
Audience,  in  which  fonnal  business  is  trans- 
acted, and  in  which  it  appears,  from  the  case 
of  the  Bishop  of  8t.  Davids,  1696,  that 
bishops  may  be  visited  and  corrected.  (5)  The 
Court  of  Faeultiee,  which,  by  25  Hen.  VIII., 
c.  21,  has  power  to  grant  certain  dispensa- 
tions which  before  pertained  to  the  papal 
court.  This  court  is  now  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  grant  of  marriage  licences.  (6)  The 
I^erogative  Court  lost  its  jurisdiction  when 
the  Court  of  Frobate  and  Divorce  was  in- 
stituted, 20  and  21  Vict.,  c.  77,  c.  85.  (7)  The 
Viear-GeneraVe  Court  for  the  confirmation  of 
bishops ;  and  (8)  The  Court  of  Arches  [for 
which  see  Archbishops].  By  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873,  provision  was 
made  for  the  transfer  of  ecclesiastical  appeals 
from  the  Judicial  Committee  by  Order  in 
Council.  This  portion  of  the  Act,  however, 
was  repealed  by  39  and  40  Vict.,  c.  59,  which 
preserves  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  in  these  cases,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  additional  lords 
of  appeal  in  onlinary,  and  for  the  attendance 
of  ecclesiastical  assessors.  These  provisions 
were  carri^-d  out  by  the  Rules  of  Nov.  28,  1876. 
ISce  Chitty*s  Digeat,  1880.]  A  Royal  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  of 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  their  jurisdiction 
drew  up  an  exhaustive  report  in  1883. 

Two  PvJbXie  StaJtvltory  Leeturee  on  the  Htctory 
of  the  Canon  Law  in  England,  read  in  Easter 
Term,  1882,  hy  W.  Stubbs,  D.D. ,  Ac  The  writer 
begs  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chester  in  allowing  free  use  to  be  made  at 
these  lectnres  in  the  above  article.  See  also 
Qibson,  Codex;  FhiUimore,  Eedee.  Lave;  and 
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e^tpecially  the  Intzoduotion  to  the  Report  of  the 
Efyyal  Commi»$ion  on  EccUniastical  Courts,  1883, 
which  is  a  most  raluable  digest  of  the  whol** 
history  of  the  subject.  [W.  H.] 

SodesiasticalTaxation.  (l)  Royal. 
— Before  the  Conquest,  the  differentiation  of 
clergy   from    laity  had   not    proceeded    far 
enough  to  necessitate  separate  ecclesiastical 
taxation.    The  clergy  paid  their  share  of  the 
dues  customary  fn)in   citizens,  and  if  they 
were  in  any  way  distinguii^hed  from  the  laity, 
it  was  on  account  of  their  participating,  on 
the  analogy  of  the  Empire,  in  certain   im- 
munities which,  so  early  as  the  Codes  of  Theo- 
dosius  and  Justinian,  were  permitted  to  the 
clergy.     But  the  great  Papal  and  sacerdotal 
movement  of  the  eleventh  century   resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  clerical  caste,  whose 
claim    for    absolute    immunity   from    State 
burdens  was  ba^^d  on  right  divine.     Yet,  as 
citizens,  the  clergy  still  paid  taxes  like  other 
men.    Besides  their  necessary  sliare  in  in- 
direct taxation,    the   '*  temporalities   of    the 
Church,"  their  lands,  were  chargeable  with 
the  ordinary  feudal  services,    A  great  pro- 
portion of  lands  held  by  clerg}Tnen  were  held 
Dy  ordinarv  lay  tenures,  with  incidents  pre- 
cisely similar.     Even    the    peculiar   clerical 
tenure  of  frankalmoign  did  not  exempt  the 
tenants  in  free    alms  from  heavy  burdens. 
The  spiritualities  of  the  Church,  however,  its 
tithes  and  offerings,  were  now  secure  from 
taxation.     But  the  growth  of  the  royal  power 
and  royal  needs  made  these  spiritualities  an 
ever-tempting  bait.     Gradually  attempts  were 
made  to  tax  them,  with  results  which,  though 
successful  for  the  crown,  led  to  the  growth 
of  the   constitutional  action  of  the  clergy, 
the  development  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate, 
and  the  establishment  of  Convocation.     The 
steps  of    the   process    are    as  follows.      As 
long   as    land   only  was  taxed,   the  clergy 
naturally  paid  with   the    rest.      Yet  Arch- 
bishop  Theobald    demurred    at    the   clergy 
gpranting  Henry  II.   a  scutago,  though  his 
objections  were  overruled;    and   Henry  II. 
required  clerks  as  well  as  laymen  to  give 
account  of,  and  pay  for  their  knights*  fees. 
The  Saladino  tithe  of  1187  began  the  new 
epoch  by  at  once  taxing  the  movables  of  the 
laity  and  the  spirituals  of  the  clergy.     Its 
religious    purpose    excused    an    innovation, 
which  at  once  became  a  precedent  for  more 
directly  secular   taxation.     The   ransom   of 
Richard  I.    took  even    the  chalices  of    the 
churches.      John^s   attacks  on  the  wool  of 
the   Cistercians  led  the  way  to  his  formal 
demand  in  1207  of  a  grant  from  the  beneficed 
clergy  for  the  recovery  of  Normandy.     It 
was    refused,  and   a    similar    request    from 
Innocent  III.   was   forbidden  by  the  king. 
But  with  the  alliance  of  Pope  and  king,  a 
joint  pressure  was  put  on  the  clergj'  which 
they  could  not  long  withstand.     By  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  taxation  of  spirituals  was  a 
regular  thing,  and   the   clergy  could   only 


obtain  that,  like  the  laity,  they  should 
semble  by  their   representatives,  and  grant 
the  tax  themselves,  instead  of  its  being  arbi- 
trarily imposed  on  them  by  the  king.     The 
establishment  of   Convocation   (q.v.)    is  one 
result  of  this  process.     Under  Edward  I.  the 
clergy  became  a  regular  estate  of  the  realm, 
and  their  proctors  in  Parliament   generally 
were  compelled  to  make  much  larger  grant.s 
than  the  kity.     At  last  Edward  I.'s  demand 
of  hfidf  their  revenues  led  to  their  taking 
refuge  in  Boniface  VIII.'s  bull,  CUriei*  laicos, 
which  forbade  clerical  taxation  by  the  crown. 
Edward*s  answer  was  to  outlaw  the  whole 
clergy,  an  act  which  soon  led  to  a  compromise. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  further  the  growth 
of  clerical  taxation,  except  to  notice  that  the 
clergy  objected  to  return  representatives  of 
their  estate  to  Parliament,  and  preferred  to 
tax  themselves   sepanitely  in   their  clerical 
synod  to  sharing  in  the  burdens  and  delibera- 
tions of  the  nation.    The  importance  attached 
to  accurate  assessment  of  spiritual  incomes  is 
seen  in  the  minuteness  of  the  "  Valor  Ecde- 
siasticus"    of    Henry    VIII.     This    custom 
of  separate  clerical  taxation  continued   over 
the  Reformation,   until,   in   1664,   when  an 
agreement  between  Archbishop  Sheldon  and 
Clarendon  resulted  in  the  clerg>'*8  abandoning 
this   right  and  reverting  to  the  custom  of 
Edward  I.  by  being  included  in  the  money 
bills  prepared  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  13   Car.  II.,  the   clergy  gave  ^^^  ^t 
separate  subsidy.    They  received  in  compen- 
sation the  right  of  voting  at  Parliamentary 
elections,  but  it  was  too  late  for  them   ti> 
return,  as  of  old,  special  clerical  proctors  to  the 
House  of  Commons.     [Convocation.] 

(2)  Papal. — Besides  these  special  royal  ex- 
actions, the  clergy  were  also  liable  to  heavy 
taxation  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  This  was 
of  comparatively  late  origin,  for  Peter-pence 
was  not  an  exclusively  clerical  tax.  It 
reached  its  highest  point  under  Henry  III., 
when  to  ecclesiastical  the  Popes  added  tempo- 
ral suprema?y  through  John's  submission,  and 
diminished  after  tho  nationalist  movement  of 
the  fourteenth  century  affected  even  the 
Church,  but  was  a  subject  of  continual  com- 
plaint up  to  the  Reformation.  The  crown 
handed  over  the  clergy  to  the  Papacy  in  return 
for  Papal  permission  of  royal  exactions  more 
often  than  it  protected  them  against  the  alien 
oppressor.    [Papacy,  Relations  with.] 

Stnbbs,  Conti.  Hid.,  ii.  188  and  ii.  983—4; 
Bineham,  EeclMuutioal  Antiquitin.  see.  v.  For 
clerical  innnunitiea  under  the  Empire,  (om- 


Kre  Herzog,    Eneyelopdditt   b.v.  ^mmunitdtrn 
thbtoT,  H'        ' 
stMtioal  H  mC. 


,  Hui.  of  ContoctUum, ;  CoIUer,  Eede- 

[T.  F.  T.] 


Eoclesiastical   TiUes    Bill.    Thb 

(1851),  was  passed  in  response  to  a  great 
popular  outcry  in  England  against  the  Pope. 
In  1850  a  great  commotion  was  caused  by  a 
papal  bull  appointing  a  Roman  Catholic  aroh* 
bi^op  and  bishops  with  territorial  titles  in 
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England.  The  following  year  Ijord  John 
£u88ell  passed  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act, 
declaring  the  Pope's  bull  null  and  void,  and 
imposing  penalties  on  all  who  carried  it  into 
effect.  Tlie  excitement,  however,  soon  died 
away,  and  the  Act  was  repealed  in  1871. 

Edbert  (Eadbbbht),  Pii^kn,  King  of  Kent 
(794 — 796),  seems  to  have  been  collaterally 
connected  with  the  i£scings,  and  to  have 
formerly  been  an  ecclesiastic.  On  the  death 
of  Alric,  he  was  elected  king,  but  was  attacked 
by  Cenwulf  of  Mercia,  who  ravaged  Kent, 
and  obtained  the  excommunication  of  Edbert 
by  the  Pope.  Cenwulf  eventually  took 
Edbert  prisoner,  and  is  said  to  have  caused 
his  eyes  to  be  put  out  and  his  hands  ampu- 
tated, but  subsequently  liberated  him. 
Anglo-Saxon  ChronioU. 

Edbert  (Eadbe&ht),  King  of  Northum- 
bria  (737—758),  was  first  cousin  of  Ceolwulf, 
whom  he  succeeded,  and  brother  of  Egbert, 
Archbishop  of  York.  He  was  a  successful 
ruler ;  he  defeated  the  Mercians,  and  reduced 
the  British  kingdom  of  IStrathclyde  to  sub- 
jection. His  friendship  was  sought  by  Pepin 
of  France,  who  sent  him  costly  presents. 
Like  his  predecessor,  he  abdicated  and  re- 
tired to  a  monastery,  where  he  lived  for  ten 
years. 

m 

EdburgA  (Eadburh)  (eirea  800),  wife  of 
Boortric,  King  of  Wessez,  poisoned  her 
husband  by  mistake,  having  intended  the 
death  of  his  favourite,  Worr.  It  is  said  that, 
"  in  detestation  of  the  crime,  the  West  Saxons 
determined  that  henceforth  no  wife  of  a  king 
should  occupy  a  royal  throne  by  her  husband's 
side,  or  bear  the  title  of  queen."  She  fled  to 
the  court  of  Charles  the  Great,  who  made  her 
an  abbess.  *'  But  she  ruled  over  the  monas- 
tery ill,  and  did  wickedly  in  all  things." 
Expelled  thence,  after  many  wanderings,  she 
died  a  beggar  in  the  city  of  Pavia. 
WUUamof  Halmesbary;  Asser. 

EdgarCBAi>OAH),KiNo(5. 943,«.  959,<f.  975), 
was  the  son  of  King  Edmund,  and  on  the  death 
of  Edred  seems  to  have  been  made  under-king 
of  Mercia  "by  his  brother  Edwy.  But  in  957 
we  read  that  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians 
chose  Edgar  for  their  king,  which,  together 
with  the  fact  that  just  at  this  time  he  recalled 
Dunstan  from  exile  and  made  him  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  looks  as  if  he  had  thrown  up  his 
allegiance  to  his  brother.  However  this  may 
be,  on  Edw^s  death  Edgar  was  at  once 
elected  king.  His  reign  owes  a  great  deal  of 
its  importance  and  success  to  Dunstan,  who 
was  practically  his  prime  minister.  The  re- 
forms in  the  Churcn  which  belong  to  this 
reign  were  the  joint  work  of  the  king  and  the 
archbishop.  Several  new  sees  were  established, 
and  above  forty  Benedictine  monasteries  are 
Baid  to  have  been  founded  by  Edgar.  There 
are  but  few  striking  events  recorded  in  Edgar's 
reign,  and  the  absence  of  Danish  invasions 


is  very  marked.  There  are  the  usual  wars 
against  the  Welsh,  but  even  of  these  we  read 
but  little  in  the  AngiO'Saxon  Chronicle^  and 
certainly  Edgar  more  than  any  other  Saxon 
king  deserved  the  title  "  Pacificus."  To  pro- 
tect the  country,  the  fleet  was  considerably 
increased,  and  once  a  year  it  sailed  roimd  the 
island,  often  carrying  the  king  in  person.  It 
is  said  that  in  one  of  these  expeditions  Eds>7ir 
reduced  the  Danes  in  Ireland  to  subjection, 
and  took  Dublin.  The  storv  of  £<lgar*s 
being  rowed  on  the  Deo  by  eight  tributary 
kings  need  not  be  considered  altogether 
apocryphal.  The  Chronicle  tells  us  that  in 
973  he  was  met  at  Chester  by  six  kings,  who 
plighted  their  troth  to  him,  while  Florence  of 
Worcester  enumerates  eight  kings  as  having 
tfiken  part  in  the  ceremony — Kenneth  of 
Scotland,  Malcolm  of  Cumbria,  Maccus  of 
Man,  Dunwallon  of  Strathclyde,  Siferth, 
lago,  and  Howell  of  Wales,  and  InchiU  of 
Westmoreland.  In  973,  after  he  had  been 
king  fifteen  years,  Edgar  was  solemnly 
crowned  at  Bath.  The  story  that  this  coro- 
nation was  necessary  on  account  of  the 
penance  he  had  to  undergo  for  the  abduction 
of  a  nun  rests  on  no  good  authoritv,  but  no 
other  solution  has  been  attempted  of  this 
curious  circumstance.  In  975  Edgar  died. 
He  had  been  twice  married :  first  to  Ethelfleda, 
by  whom  he  had  Edward,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  secondly  to  Elfrida  (^^Ifthryth),  who  be- 
came the  mother  of  Ethelred.  The  numerous 
stories  of  his  amours,  though  no  doubt  greatly 
exaggerated,  show  his  private  character  to  be 
anything  but  exemplary ;  as  a  king,  however, 
he  was  a  worthy  successor  of  Alfred.  He  was 
the  first  West  Saxon  *'  Emperor  "  who  made 
his  supremacy  really  felt  over  the  Mercians 
and  Korthumbrians.  His  legislation  seems 
to  show  the  results  of  an  enlightened  attempt 
to  put  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Danes  on  a  perfect 
equality  before  the  law.  In  recording  his 
death,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  gives  an 
interesting  fragment  of  a  poetical  estimate  of 
the  king : — 

"  This  year  died  Edgar, 

King  of  the  EnffllBn, 

Dear  Lord  of  West  Saxons, 

The  Mercians'  protector. 

Widely  was  it  known 

Thzoo^rh  many  nations 

Acrosa  the  gannet's  bath  \i.t,,  the  sea], 

That  Edmund's  oiZsprinff 

Kings  remote 

Greatly  honoured, 

1*0  the  king  submitted, 

As  to  him  was  fittinr. 

Was  no  fleet  so  insolent. 

No  host  BO  stronf^. 

That  in  the  Enghsh  race 

Took  from  him  anght 

The  while  the  nohle  king 

Beigned  on  his  throne  I  " 
AnqVo-Saxcfn  (THron. ;  Florence  of  Worcester : 
Henry  of  Hontingdon;  Boberteon,  HitAmieal 
£«Mv« ;  Freeman,  norman  CrrnqtMat,  i.  07.  The 
laws  of  Edgar  are  given  in  Thorpe.  Aneind  Laws 
and  In9tituU9, 1  272.  [f.  S.  P.] 

Edgar    (Eadoab),    King    of    Scotland 
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(1097  —  1107),  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
and  IkCargaret,  obtained  the  crown  chiefly  by 
the  aid  of  his  uncle,  Edgar  Atheling  (q-v.). 
In  the  following  year  be  confirmed  Magnus 
of  Norway  in  the  possession  of  the  isles ;  the 
rest  of  his  reign  was  exceedingly  uneventful, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  his  mild  character,  which 
has  caused  him  to  be  likened  to  Edward  the 
Confessor.  In  1100  his  sister  Matilda  mar- 
ried Henry  I.  of  England.  Edgar  died  in 
January,  1107,  and  was  buried  at  Dunferm- 
line ;  before  his  death  he  divided  the  kingdom 
between  his  two  brothers,  Alexander  and 
David,  making  the  latter  Earl  of  Lothian  and 
Cumbria. 

Edgar  Atheling  {b.  1058,  d.  eirea  1158), 
was  the  son  of  Edward,  the  son  of  Edmund 
Ironside.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, he  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne, 
but  his  claims  were  disregarded,  and  even 
after  Harold's  death  there  were  very  few  who 
seriously  advocated  his  cause.  William  re- 
ceived Kim  kindly,  and  for  two  years  he 
remained  at  the  Conqueror*s  court,  but  in 
1068  his  friends,  fearing  for  his  security, 
withdrew  him  and  his  two  sisters  from 
England,  and  carried  them  to  Scotland,  where 
King  Malcolm  married  Margaret,  one  of  the 
sisters,  and  supported  Edgar's  claims  in  many 
attacks  upon  England.  But  these  were  in 
the  main  unsuccessful,  and  Edgar  at  length 
gave  up  his  claims  to  the  English  crown  on 
consideration  of  receiving  estates  and  a  pen- 
sion from  William.  After  remaining  some 
time  in  Scotland,  Edgar  went  over  to  Nor- 
mandy (1074),  and  formed  a  great  friendship 
with  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son,  Robert ;  soon 
after  this  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Italy  and 
Constantinople,  and  on  his  return,  supported 
Robert  against  William.  The  ill-success  of 
the  former  obliged  Edgar  to  flee  to  Scotland, 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a 
peace  between  Malcolm  and  William  Rufus. 
After  the  death  of  Malcolm  (1093),  Edgar 
took  his  sister's  children  under  his  protection, 
and  eventually  got  leave  from  William  to 
raise  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  placing  his 
nephew,  Edgar,  on  the  Scotch  throne  (1097). 
Having  effected  this,  he  joined  the  Crusaders 
just  in  time  for  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  I. 
while  fighting  for  Robert  of  Normandy 
in  the  battle  of  Tenchebrai  (1106),  but  was 
soon  allowed  to  ransom  himself,  and  retired 
to  his  estates,  where  he  lived  peacefully  till 
he  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  hundred  years 
of  age. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chrcn. ;  Ord«ricQS  Vitalia,  H%»t. 
Eecle».  ;  Freeman,  Norman  ConqusU. 

EdgeCOtOvTHE  Battle  OP  (July  26, 1469), 
was  fought  between  the  insurgents,  led  by 
*' Robin  of  Redesdale,"  and  the  troops  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The 
former  were  completely  victorious.  Pembroke 
was  defeated  with  great  alaughtor,  and  he  and 


his  brother.  Sir  William  Herbert,  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  the  rebels. 
Edgecote  is  in  Northamptonshire,  a  few  miles 
from  Banbury. 

Edgellill,  The  Battle  op  (October  23, 
1642),  was  the  first  battle  of  the  Civil  War  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Two  months  be- 
fore, the  king  had  raised  his  standard 
at  Nottingham,  and  on  September  9  the 
Parliamentary  army,  under  Essex,  left 
London.  The  king  at  first  marched  west- 
wards to  Shrewsbury',  where  his  force  was 
considerably  increased,  and  then  determined 
to  push  rapidly  on  London.  Essex  deter- 
mined to  prevent  this,  and  marched  on  Wor- 
cester, where  the  two  armies  remained  for 
some  time  within  a  few  leagues  of  one  another. 
At  length  the  king  marched  forward,  and  on 
the  23rd  of  October  the  armies  met  at  Edge- 
hill,  near  Kineton,  in  W^arwickshire.  The 
Royalisto  occupied  the  hill  while  Essex  drew 
up  his  troops  in  front  of  Kineton.  The 
kmg^s  army  was  about  12,000  strong,  while 
Essex's  troops  numbered  about  10,000,  and  by 
Rupert's  advice  the  king  determined  to  march 
down  the  hill  and  atteck  the  enemy  on  the 
plain.  The  battle  began  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  lasted  tOl  the  evening.  Rupert 
routed  the  Parliamentarian  cavalry,  but 
rashly  pursued  them  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  field,  till  stopped  by  the  arrival  of 
Hampden's  regiment  with  the  artillery. 
Meanwhile,  the  Royalist  infantry  had  been 
broken,  and  Rupert's  horse  were  in  too  great 
disorder  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
The  armies  remained  facinf^each  other  daring 
the  night,  but  on  both  sides  large  numbers 
deserted,  and  in  the  morning  the  two  armies 
marched  away — the  king  mto  Oxfordshire, 
Essex  to  Warwick.  The  Parliamentarian  loss 
was  heavier,  but  the  RoyaUste  lost  many 
officers  of  rank,  including  the  Earl  of  Lind- 
sey,  the  Commander-in-chief.  The  real  ad- 
vantages lay  with  the  king,  who  was  able  to 
capture  Banbury,  and  mai^  to  Oxford  with- 
out resistance. 

Clarendon,  Hiat.  oftlu  ficbcllum.  IL  45;  Rnah- 
worth,  v.  83  ;  Whitelooke,  Memoruds. 

Edinbnrgll  (Eadwinet  buiriff,  **  the  castle 
of  Edwin ;  "  in  Oaelic,  Dtmedin,  which  means 
the  same  thing)  was  founded  by  Edwin  of 
Northumbria  as  a  frontier  defence  against  the 
Picts,  and  became  the  chief  town  of  Lothian, 
which  the  cession  of  Canute  put  under  the 
Scottish  kings.  The  introduction  of  English 
and  Norman  usages  into  the  Scottish  royal 
house  made  Edinburgh  the  chief  roj'al  resi- 
dence and  capital.  It  was  given  up  to  the 
English  in  1174,  but  by  the  l^-eaty  of  Falaise 
restored  to  the  Scota  in  1189.  In  1296 
Edward  I.  carried  off  the  reg^a  from  the 
castle,  which  was  a  few  years  afterwards 
re-taken  by  Robert  Bruce.  In  1322  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Edward  II.,  and  in  1333  given  up  to 
Edward  III.).from  whom  it  was  taken  in  1341. 
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In  1544  Edinburgh  was  bnmt  by  Hertford, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  garrisoned  by  the 
French,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Lords 
of  Congregation,  1669.  After  the  murder 
of  Damley,  the  castle  was  taken  by  the  Con- 
federate Lords,  but  subsequently  became  the 
head-quarters  of  Queen  Mary's  party,  until 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render it,  1573.  In  March,  1639,  the  castle 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Coveoanters,  and  in 
1650  was  taken  by  Cromwell.  In  1689  it 
held  out  for  some  time  for  James  II. |  under 
the  Duke  of  Gordon.  In  1708  a  Jacobite  plot 
'was  formed  for  seizing  the  castle,  another 
attempt  being  made  in  1715,  and  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1745  it  was  captured  by  the  High- 
landers. In  1583  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
vnui  founded  by  the  Town  Council,  partly 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  legacy  left  by  Robert 
Beid,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  and  from  endow- 
ments bestowed  by  James  YI. 

Daniel    Wilson,    Memorialt    of    Bdimburgh; 
James  Grant,  Old  and  N^w  EdinhurgK 

EdinbnrghfTHB  Treaty  OF  (July  6, 1560), 
enacted  peace  between  England  and  Scotland 
on  condition  that  the  I^Yench  were  to  retire 
from  Scotland ;  the  fortifications  of  Leith 
and  Dunbar  to  be  razed ;  and  that  a  fine  should 
be  paid  for  the  blaasoning  of  English  arms 
with  those  of  Scotland  and  France  by  Maiy. 

Sdith  (Eadgyth)  (d.  1075),  wife  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  was  the  daughter  of  Earl 
Qodwin,  and  in  1045  she  married  the  king. 
Her  relations  towards  her  husband  are  doubt- 
ful, but  she  probably  exerted  her  influence 
in  favour  of  her  faUier*s  policy,  as  on  the 
disgrace  of  Godwin,  in  1051,  she  was  banished 
from  the  king's  presence,  and  sent  to  a 
convent,  but  received  back  again  on  God- 
win's return  in  the  next  year.  She  favoured 
her  brother  Tostig  against  Harold,  and  after 
the  Conquest,  seems  to  have  been  treated  with 
ffreat  respect  by  William.  She  died  in  1075. 
She  was  reverenced  alike  by  English  and 
Normans,  the  latter  apologising  for  her  origin 
in  the  famous  line — 

'*  Stent  spina  romm  g«nnit  Oodwinna  Sditham.*' 
[Edwako  tub  CoiTFESSOa.] 

Lif§  of  Edward  the  Ctmfeu&r  (Bolls  Series) ; 
Freeman,  Norman  Conqumt. 

Edith, "  SwANsmtcK,'*  was  the  mistress  of 
King  Harold.  She  it  was  who  is  said  to  have 
identified  his  body  after  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
Nothing  more  than  this  is  known  about  her. 

Sdmiind  (Eadmvn]>),  Kino  {b.  922, ».  940, 
d.  946),  afterwards  called  Edmund  the  Elder 
by  historians,  was  the  son  of  Edward  the  Elder, 
and  brother  of  Athelstan.  Before  his  accession 
he  had  already .  gained  renown  in  the  battle 
of  Brunanbnrh  (q.v.).  His  brief  reign  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  resisting  the  Danes,  whom 
he  frequently  defeated,  and  with  whom  he 
eventually  divided  his  kingdom,  as  Alfred  had 
done,  Watling  Street  being,  roughly  speaking, 


the  boundary.  The  most  important  events 
of  his  reign  are  the  recovery  of  Northumbria 
and  the  Five  Burghs  from  the  Danes,  and 
the  grant  of  Cumberland  to  Malcolm,  King 
of  Scots,  in  945.  The  next  year  he  was  mur- 
dered at  Pucklechurch  by  a  robber  named 
liofa.  His  wife  was  Etholfleda,  a  daughter 
of  the  ealdorman  Elgar,  and  by  her  ho 
had  two  sons,  Edwy  and  Edgar  (q.v.).  "EA- 
mund  received  the  title  of  **  Magnificus,"  «.«., 
the  doer  of  great  deeds,  apparently  from  his 
successes  against  the  Danes.  His  sons  were 
so  young  at  the  time  of  his  death  that  they 
were  passed  over  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Edred. 

AnigUhSaaon  Chtoit. ;  Lappenberg,  Jnylo-Sacon 

Edmiind  (Eadmxtnd)  Ironbidb  (b.  989, 
«.  Apr.,  d.  Nov.,  1016),  was  the  son  of  Ethelned 
II.  During  his  father's  lifetime  he  had  been 
active  in  opposing  the  Danes.  In  1016  he 
married  Aldgyth,  widow  of  Sigeferth,  and 
took  possession  of  the  Five  Burghs,  thus 
forming  a  kind  of  principality  of  his  own  in 
the  heart  of  the  Danish  district.  On  the 
death  of  Ethelred,  Edmund  was  chosen  king 
by  the  citizens  of  London  and  those  of  the 
Witan  who  were  there,  while  the  rest  of  the 

Ssople  elected  Canute.  The  brief  reign  of 
dmund  is  taken  up  with  struggles  with  his 
rival,  in  which  the  valour  of  Edmund  and 
the  braver)''  of  his  followers  are  in  great 
measure  neutralised  by  the  treachery  of  Edric 
Streona  and  others.  Immediately  after  his 
election  Edmund  left  London,  marched 
into  Wessex,  and  defeated  Canute  at  Pen 
Selwood.  Another  battle  was  fought  at 
Sherstone,  in  Wiltshire,  in  which  Edrie's 
treachery  almost  caused  the  defeat  of  the 
English.  Edmund  next  relieved  London,  and 
won  a  victory  at  Brentford.  A  fourth  iMittle 
was  fought  at  Oxford,  where  the  Danes  were 
once  more  defeated,  and  **  all  men  said  that 
Edmund  would  have  destroyed  them  utterly 
had  not  Edric  beguiled  him  to  stop  the 
pursuit  at  Aylcsford."  Shortly  after  this  the 
Danes  gained  a  great  victory  at  Aasington 
(Assandun),  in  Essex,  in  which  the  Chrotiiele 
tells  us  ^'  ail  the  nobility  of  the  English  race 
was  destroyed,"  and  which  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  defection  of  Edric  and  his  men.  Canute 
pursued  Edmund  to  Gloucester,  and  a  sixth 
battle  was  about  to  be  fought  when  the  Witan 
proposed  that  a  division  of  the  country  shoifld 
be  made  between  the  two  kings.  For  this 
purpose  a  meeting  was  held  on  Olney  Island, 
close  to  Gloucester,  where  it  was  agreed  that 
Edmund  "  was  to  be  the  head  king,  and  have 
Wessex,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia,  with  the  city 
of  London ;  and  Canute  was  to  have  Mercia 
and  Northumbria."  The  story  of  Edmund 
having  proposed  to  decide  the  matter  by 
single  combat  with  Canute  rests  on  no  good 
antiiority.  Yer}'  soon  after  this,  on  November 
30,  1016,  Edmund  died,  having  very  probably 
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been  murdered  by  Edric.  He  left  two 
young  sons,  Edward  and  Edmund,  who  were 
exiled  by  Canute.  His  great  physical  strength, 
as  well  as  his  valiant  spirit,  gained  him  the 
surname  of  "Ironside."  He  reigned  only 
seven  months,  and  during  that  time  he  had 
fought  five  great  battles,  in  three  of  which  he 
was  completely  victorious,  and  in  the  others 
only  defeated  by  treachery. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ;  Florenoe  of  Worcester ; 
Henry  of  Hantingdon;  Freeman,  Iforman 
Con^UMt,  L  411,  fto. 

Ednmnd  (EADMUin)),  King  of  Scotland 
(1094  —  1097),  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
and  Margaret,  joined  his  uncle,  Donald 
Bane,  in  driving  his  half-brother  Duncan 
from  the  throne.  He  reigned  in  conjunction 
with  Donald  three  years,  having  Lothian  as 
his  especial  province.  In  1097  the  success  of 
Edgar,  his  brother,  prompted  him  to  retire  to 
a  monastery. 

Will,  of  Malmesbmy ;  Fordun,  Scottcfcronieon. 

Sdmimd  (Eadmund),  St.,  King  of  East 
Anglia  (855 — 870).  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  Ufe.  Of  his  death  we  are  told  that  in  870, 
having  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Danes,  he  was  offered  his  life  and  kingdom 
on  condition  of  his  giving  up  Christianity  and 
acknowledging  the  Danish  supremacy.  Re- 
fusing these  terms,  he  was  bound  to  a  tree  and 
shot  at  with  arrows,  and  at  last  beheaded, 
at  the  town  called  St.  Edmondsbury  in  honour 
of  him«  His  constancy  in  faith  earned  him 
canonisation,  and  the  English  Church  still 
keeps  his  name  in  remembrance  on  November 
20th,  the  day  of  his  martyrdom. 

Anglo-SoMm  Chnm. ;  Simeon  of  Dorbam. 

Sdred  (Eadrbd^,  Kino  (946—965),  was 
the  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  brotner  of 
Athelstan  and  gd2^anl».the  latter  of  whom  he 
succeeded.  He  is  said  to  have  been  weak  and 
sickly  in  health,  but  his  reign  was  an  active 
one,  and  the  administration  was  wisely  man- 
aged, for  Dunstan  was  his  chief  minister. 
In  947  the  Northumbrians  swore  allegiance 
to  him,  but  the  next  year  they  revolted,  and 
set  up  Eric,  son  of  Harold  Blaatand,  as  their 
king.  Therefore  Edred  overran  Northumbria, 
and  defeated  them  at  York.  Archbishop 
Wulfstan  was  deposed  in  952,  and  imprisoned 
at  Jedburgh,  but  two  years  afterwards  he  was 
released,  and  made  Bishop  of  Dorchester. 
Edred  died  on  November  23rd,  955,  at  Frome, 
in  Somersetshire,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Ed wy  (q.v).  Edred,  the '*  Chosen," 
or  "Excellent,"  as  he  was  called,  seems  to 
have  possessed  considerable  capacity.  He  wtis 
brave  and  industrious,  and  in  his  reign  were 
begun  the  administrative  and  ecclesiastical 
reforms  afterwards  worked  out  by  Dunstan 
and  by  Edgar. 

Edxio  (Eadbic)  Stbeona  (d.  1017),  first 
appears  as  the  adviser  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Brice.    After  this  he  seems  to  have  become 


the  favourite  adviser  of  Ethelred,  and  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Edith,  and  to  him  all  the 
crimes  and  treasons  of  the  court  are  attri- 
buted. In  1005  he  treacherously  murdered 
Elf  helm.  Earl  of  Northumbria.  In  1007  he 
was  made  Ealdorman  of  the  Mercians ;  in  1009 
he  betrayed  the  English  army ;  in  1015  he 
murdered  Sigeferth  and  Morkere-;  and  in  the 
same  year,  after  making  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Edmund  Ironside,  he  openly  joined  the 
Danes.  At  the  battle  of  Sherstone,  by  pre- 
tending that  Edmund  had  been  slain,  he  teied 
to  throw  the  English  ranks  into  disorder,  but 
the  promptitude  of  the  English  king  pre- 
vented defeat,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards we  find  Edmund  reconciled  with  Eklric. 
Once  more  in  this  year  Edric  played  the 
traitor,  and  by  detaining  Edmund,  prevented 
his  reaping  the  advantages  of  his  victory  at 
Otford.  At  the  battle  of  Assandun  he 
deserted  with  his  forces  to  Canute,  who  by 
this  means  defeated  the  English.  In  1017 
the  traitor  was  made  Earl  of  Mercia,  but 
before  the  year  was  out  he  was  put  to  death, 
by  whom  is  unknown.  His  crimes  may  have 
been  exaggerated  by  the  Engliah  historian, 
but,  as  Mr.  Freeman  remarks,  without  be- 
lieving that  Edric  personally  wrought  all  the 
countless  and  inexplicable  treasons  which  are 
laid  to  his  charge,  it  is  impossible  to  doubi 
that  he  knew  how  to  exercise  an  extraordi* 
nary  influence  over  men*B  minds,  and  that 
that  influence  was  always  exerted  for  eviL 

Afiglo-Baxon  Chron. ;  Will,  of   Halmeebory  ; 
Freeman,  NormaA  ConqvMl, 

Sduoation  in  England.  Systematic 
education  in  England  begins  with  the  con- 
version of  the  English  to  Christianity.  The 
English  Church  extended  its  influence  widely 
over  the  Continent.  Bede  is  the  representative 
of  its  culture.  Alcuin,  who  sprang  from  his 
school,  directed  the  educational  system  of 
Charles  the  Great.  Most  episcopal  sees  bad 
schools  attached  to  them,  and  learning  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  hfmds  of  the  clergy. 
Alfred  the  Great  conceived  the  idea  of  edu- 
cating the  people.  He  set  an  example  in  his 
own  court.  He  did  much  for  the  perfec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
langpiage  and  literature.  The  Norman  Con- 
quest introduced  a  new  language,  and  for  a 
time  checked  the  progress  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
But  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  transplanted 
foreigpa  culture  to  English  soil,  and  the  grreat 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  raised 
their  heads.  It  is  said  that  Oxford  in  1209 
had  3,000  students.  Roger  Bacon  and  Duns 
Scotus  vied  with  the  best  teachers  of  the 
Continent,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  students  are  fabled  to  have 
reached  15,000.  Colleges  where  students  and 
scholars  were  boarded  rose  in  both  universi- 
ties. Also  in  Norman  times  many  acboolB 
were  established  over  the  country  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Saxon  schools  which  had  dis- 
appeared.    A  principal  occupation   of    the 
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monastery  schoolB  was  to  preaerre  the  history 
of  the  country.  England  is  especially  rich  in 
chronicles  of  this  period.  Ethelhard,  a  Bene- 
dictine abbot,  introduced  his  own  translation 
of  Euclid  into  his  schools.  Disputations  were 
lield,  and  prizes  in  poetry  and  grammar  were 
established.  We  find  dramatic  entertain- 
ments given  in  the  monastery  school  at  Dun- 
ettaUe,  a  practice  which  has  been  continued 
till  our  own  day.  A  later  period  brings  us 
to  still  more  ambitious  efforts.  William  of 
"Wykeham  founded  New  College,  at  Oxford, 
and  a  great  college  at  Winchester,  intended 
to  supply  between  them  the  whole  curriculum 
of  a  liberal  education.  Winchester  was 
opened  in  1393.  In  imitation  of  this,  Henry 
VI.  founded  King's  College,  at  Cambridge, 
and  Eton  CoUege,  near  Windsor  (1441).  In 
1447  four  London  clergymen  presented  a 
petition  to  Parliament  to  found  schools  in  the 
different  parishes.  The  only  result  of  this 
"Was  the  Mercers*  School,  at  which  was  edu- 
cated Colet,  who  in  1608  founded  St.  Paul's 
School.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
at  the  Heformation  ought  to  have  provided 
funds  for  an  efficient  national  education, 
but  they  were  squandered  by  Henry 
Vm.  Edward  YI.  founded  a  niunber  of 
crammar  schools  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
und,  many  of  which  have  become  distin- 
ffuiflhed,  the  principal  being  Christ's  Hospital, 
TOunded  in  1652.  Elizabeth  to  some  extent 
continued  this  work.  The  principal  of  her 
foundations  is  Westminster.  In  her  reign 
Jndd  founded  Tunbridge  School ;  Lawrence 
Sheriff,  Rugby;  John  L}'ons,  Harrow;  and 
in  the  next  reign  Thomas  Sutton  founded 
Charterhouse.  These  various  efforts  did  much 
for  the  education  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes,  but  the  education  of  the  lower  classes 
-was  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  Society 
for  Promoting  Chnstian  Knowledge,  founded 
in  1698,  had  estabhshed  1,600  free  schools  by 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but 
this  number  was  very  insufficient.  Wesley's 
efforts  for  popular  eaucation  were  principally 
confined  to  his  own  communion.  A  pre- 
cursor of  the  Methodist  movement  in  Wales, 
Griffith  Jones,  of  Llanddowror,  effected  great 
changes  by  his  system  of  "  circulating  schools," 
but  his  efforts  were  purely  local.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Kobert 
Baikes,  the  editor  of  the  Glottcetter  Journal^ 
awakened  public  interest  in  this  cause.  He 
began  to  teach  children  in  Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral during  the  service.  In  1785  was  founded 
"  The  Society  for  the  Support  and  Encourage- 
ment of  Sunday  Schools  throughout  the 
British  Dominions."  Dissenters  joined  it  as 
well  as  Churchmen.  These  Sunday  schools 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  general  education 
of  the  poorer  classes.  From  these  small  be- 
ginnings the  Sunday  schools  were  almost 
universally  ad')pted.  A  further  advance  was 
made  by  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial 
system  by  Bell  and   Lancaster.     Bell,  who 


returned  to  England  in  1797,  had  organised 
this  method  of  mutual  instruction  whilst  he 
was  president  of  the  military  orphan  school 
in  Madras.  -  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  young 
Quaker,  employed  the  same  method.  He  met 
with  great  success,  and  was  favoured  by  the 
court.  Under  this  impulse  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  was  established  in 
1805.  In  these  schools  the  Bible  was  taught 
**  without  note  or  comment."  In  opposition 
to  this,  Dr.  Bell  gave  his  countenance  to 
the  "  National  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles 
of  the  Established  Church,"  founded  in 
1811.  Bell,  at  his  death,  in  1832,  left 
£120,000  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
national  education.  Lancaster  died  in 
poverty  in  America  in  1838.  By  the  rival 
efforts  of  these  two  societies  education  was 
much  developed,  and  in  1833  a  proportion  of 
about  one  in  eleven  of  the  whole  population 
was  attending  school.  L^p  to  this  time  the 
government  had  taken  no  direct  part  in  this 
movement,  but  the  year  1832  introduced 
a  change  in  this  respect.  In  that  year  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  and  in  the  following  vear  £20,000 
was  voted  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
In  order  to  avoid  religious  disputes,  the  sum 
was  divided  between  the  two  gi-eat  school 
societies,  and  the  grant  was  continued  in  sue* 
ceodin^  years.  In  1839  the  Committee  of 
the  Pnvy  Council  on  Education  was  formed. 
Its  action  was  at  first  exclusively  on  the 
lines  6f  the  Church  of  England.  To  meet 
the  difficulty,  the  Independents  founded  the 
Congregational  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Baptists  the  Voluntary  School  Society. 
The  further  development  of  the  action  of 
government  was  hindered  by  the  divergence 
of  party  ^news  on  the  question.  One  party 
was  in  favour  of  an  entirely  voluntary  system, 
unconnected  with  the  State.  Among  the 
supporters  of  State  education,  some  were  in- 
clined to  a  gratuitous  system;  some  were 
for  denominational,  others  for  secular  educa- 
tion. An  important  step  was  taken,  February 
25,  1856,  by  which  an  Education  Depai-tment 
was  established  in  two  divisions  :  one  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  the  other  for  the 
development  of  science  and  art.  A  code  of 
regulations  was  published  in  April,  1860,  now 
known  as  the  **  old  code."  A  Royal  Commis- 
sion,  appointed  in  1858,  reported  in  1861.  It 
gave  an  unfavourable  picture  of  the  state  of 
education  in  England.  In  July,  1861,  a  re- 
vised code  of  regulations  was  issued,  chiefly 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Robert  Lowe.  It 
appeared  in  a  revised  form  in  May,  1862. 
It  reduced  the  subjects  of  teaching  to  "  the 
three  R*s," — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
established  six  standards  of  proficiency,  and 
asserted  the  principle  of  payment  by  results.  . 
The  management  of  schools  was  left  to  local 
bodies,  but  the  inspection  placed  in  the  hands 
of  government.     The  pay  of  the  teachers  was 
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diminished.  The  revised  code  wajs  seyerely 
criticised  in  its  details,  but  it  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  future  action,  and  indirectly  fami- 
liarised the  nation  with  the  duty  of  educa- 
ting the  people.  It  paved  the  way  for  the 
great  measure  of  Mr.  Forster,  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act,  which  became  law  on 
August  9,  1870,  and  authorised  the  formation 
of  School  Boards  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
public  elementary  education  under  the  super- 
vision of  elected  representatives  of  the  rate- 
payers in  every  parish  and  municipality. 

[O.  B.] 

Education  in  Ireland  is  by  tradition 

said  to  have  rea<-hed  a  high  pitch  of  excel- 
lence in  pre-Christian  times.  It  had  its 
military  as  well  as  its  civil  side.  The  usual 
custom  was  for  the  principal  champions  to  pre- 
side over  the  education,  chiefly  athletic,  of  the 
more  promising  youths,  and  this  system  was 
perpetuated  by  the  laws  of  fosterage,  which 
continued  in  force  as  late  as  a.d.  1600.  There 
were  also  central  military  schools  at  Tara 
and  the  capitals  of  the  other  kingdoms.  We 
are  told  that  when  the  Fianna  fFenians),  or 
national  militia,  was  establishea  {eirea  140 
A.D.),  no  one  was  admitted  to  membership 
until  he  had  passed  a  strict  military  ex- 
amination, which  included  verse-making  as 
well  as  feats  of  corporeal  strength.  The  civil 
education  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Druids  and 
of  the  Fileadh,  or  poets,  characters  often  united 
in  the  same  person,  though  the  former  were,  as 
a  rule,  stationary,  while  the  latter,  a  highly 
privileged  and  protected  class,  wandered  about 
the  country  with  their  pupils.  Learning  was 
held  in  high  esteem ;  from  600  b.c.  we  have 
lists  of  great  lawyers,  historians,  and  poets 
who  were  maintained  at  the  royal  courts. 
Ck>nnac,  King  of  Erinn,  who  lived  in  the 
third  century,  endowed  schools  of  war,  history, 
and  j  urisprudence  at  Tara,  and  we  are  told  that 
the  OUambs,  or  doctors  of  poetry  (or  rather, 
culture  generally),  had  to  submit  to  twelve 
years*  study  of  great  severity.  They  were 
declared  inviolate  by  law,  and  their  duties 
consisted  in  teaciiing  the  people  history  by 
public  recitals,  and  in  settling  questions  of 
genealogy.  With  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick, 
education  was  revolutionised  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Latin  and  of  Christianity.  A  great  im- 
pulse was  now  given  to  learning ;  ecclesiastical 
schools  were  founded,  where  churchman  and 
layman  alike  gathered  round  their  saintly 
teachers,  the  most  famous  being  the  School 
or  University  of  Armagh,  where,  it  is  said,  a 
third  of  the  city  was  given  over  to  foreign 
students,  so  great  was  its  fame.  Education  was 
conducted  on  a  well-organi8ed  system ;  poor 
students  waited  on  the  rich  in  return  for  gifts 
of  food  and  clothing ;  and  the  efficiency  and 
functions  of  the  teachers  were  minutely 
provided  for  by  law.  During  the  sixth  and 
seventh  century,  Ireland  sent  forth  missiona- 
ries and  scholars  everywhere,  and  her  culture 


was  the  envy  of  Europe.  Neither  internal 
dissensions  nor  Danish  invasions  seem  to  have 
checked  the  advance  of  knowledge;  about 
A.D.  1000  we  find  poetry  cultivated  with  great 
assiduity,  and  royal  preceptors  often  became 
ministers  of  state:  «.^.,  O' Carroll,  under  Brian 
Boru.  A  great  number  of  schools  and  col- 
leges were,  however,  plundertMi  of  their 
wealth  during  the  anarchy  which  preceded 
the  Norman  invasion,  and  the  struggles 
that  followed  that  event  destroyed  the  old 
Celtic  civilisation,  without,  unfortunately, 
substituting  that  of  England.  All  through 
the  Angevin  period  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland  degenerated.  The  English  settlers  at 
first  sent  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  Eng- 
land, and  after  they  had  become,  in  the  four- 
teenth centur}',  '*more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselves,"  did  not  have  them  educated  at 
alL  Nevertheless,  two  great  attempts  were 
made  to  establish  university  teaching:  the 
first  at  Dublin,  on  the  authority  of  a  bull  from 
Pope  Clement  V.  in  1311,  an  effort  which 
struggled  on  until  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  the  second  at  Drogheda,  in  1466. 
Both  ultimately  failed  from  lack  of  f onda. 
What  other  teaching  existed  was  purely  ec- 
clesiastical, and  many  learned  priests  were 
brought  up  in  the  monasteries  amd  convents 
which  had  been  built  by  the  invaders.  Tliese 
became  rapidly  corrupt,  and  the  suppreasioii 
of  the  religious  houses  of  the  Pale  by  Henry 
VIII.  was  not  very  detrimental  to  the  cause 
of  education.  Then  came  the  Reformation, 
bringing  with  it  educational  disabilities  for  the 
Catholics,  but  also  in  1591  the  foundation  of 
Dublin  University.  A  commencement  was 
made  by  the  establishment  by  charter  of 
Trinity  College,  which  was  to  be  the  Mater 
Universitatia  ;  but  though  it  flourished  greatly, 
the  efforts  in  the  seventeenth  century  to 
foimd  colleges  lound  it  were  only  partially 
successful,  and  the  University  remained  unin- 
corporated. During  this  period  the  children 
of  the  Catholic  gentry  were  for  the  most  part 
educated  abroad  in  Catholic  seminaries,  or 
secretly  at  home  by  Jesuit  priests.  Education 
in  Ireland  continued  to  be  virtually  confined 
to  Protestants  until  1793,  when  the  disabilities 
excluding  Catholics  from  Dublin  University 
were  removed  by  law.  During  the  present  cen- 
tury many  efforts  have  been  made  to  solve  the 
vexed  question  of  Irish  University  Education. 
In  1 850  the  Queen*s  University,  with  c^Uegvs 
at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  was  established, 
but  its  system  of  purely  secular  edueatitm  was 
disliked  by  the  Catholics,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  college  at  Belfast,  it  proved  a 
complete  failure.  The  Catholic  University 
was  established  in  1854,  and  supported  by 
private  subscriptions.  Mr.  Gladstone*s  Irish 
University  Bill  of  1873  was  the  most  complete 
of  the  many  schemes  which  endeavoui'ed  to  re- 
concile these  conflicting  institutions ;  its  aim 
was  to  make  Dublin  Univeraity  the  one  cen- 
tral university  to  which  the  other  collegos 
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mig^ht  affiliate  themselves,  bat  it  satisfied  no 
ono,  and  was  thrown  out  in  the  Commons. 
Tests  were,  however,  abolished  in  Dublin 
University,  and  the  Queen's  University  super- 
seded by  the  Boyal  University,  for  which 
a  charter  was  g^nted  in  1880.  The  Granunar 
Schools  of  Ireland  date  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  provided  that  a  school 
should  be  maintained  in  every  diocese ;  but 
though  grants  of  forfeited  land  were  given  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Stuarts,  the  scheme  was 
never  thoroughly  carried  out.  For  the  educa- 
tion of  candidate  for  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
Haynooth  College  was  founded  in  1795,  and 
after  a  stormy  career,  was  permanently  en- 
dowed for  the  maintenance  of  five  hundred 
students  in  the  year  1845;  but  in  1869 
this  grant  was  repealed,  and  a  compen- 
sation given  instead.  It  is  as  yet  too  early 
to  discuss  the  benefits  of  the  Intermediate 
Sducation  Act  of  1878,  by  which  a  million 
of  the  Irish  Church  surplus  was  set  aside  for 
the  encouragement  and  endowment  of  in- 
termediate education.  Primary  Schools  were 
established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  who 
ordiftined  that  the  incumbent  should  maintain 
a  school  in  every  parish,  lliis  duty  was, 
however,  shamefully  neglected,  and  the 
Charter  Schools,  started  in  1733  by  the  Pro- 
testants, with  the  avowed  intention  of  the 
conversion  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  though 
admirabl}'  planned  on  a  system  of  industrial 
education,  failed  utterly,  through  the  hostility 
of  the  Catholic  priests,  the  falling  off  of  pri- 
vate benefactions,  and  the  peculation  of  the 
annual  Parliamentary  grants.  [Chaktek 
Schools.]  In  1811  the  Kildare  Place  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  on  the 
Principle  of  Secularism  was  founded  in  Dublin, 
and  in  1819  it  received  a  Parliamentary  gprant. 
Tliis  was  ultimately  withdrawn,  on  account  of 
the  outciT  of  the  Catholics,  but  in  1833  it  was 
rested  in  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
by  whom  it  has  been  excellently  administered. 

O'Cnrry,  Jfanii«n  and  Ciutoma  o/  the  Ancient 
Irish ;  Cosack,  Htie.  of  the  Irish  Notion  ;  Froude, 
Sntf.  in  Ittland;  E&verty,  RiA.  of  irtfland; 
McCarthy,  Uid,  of  Our  Own  TimM,  vol.  !▼.;  Olad- 
■tone,  Speech  on  Irieh  UnivereUy  Bill,  Hansard, 
vol.  oexiv.,  ool.  378.  rj^   C   S  1 

Sdncation  in  Scotland.  It  is  im- 
possible to  fix  witli  any  accuracy  the  date 
of  the  first  establishment  of  schools  in 
Scotland,  but  there  are  indications  in  the 
historical  records  that  they  existed  from 
a  very  early  period.  Learning  has  in  Scot- 
land always  been  in  advance  of  the  arts 
and  refinements  of  civilisation,  which  in 
other  countries  usually  precede  letters.  For 
the  first  foundation  of  her  schools,  as  for  the 
introduction  of  her  earliest  arts  and  indus- 
tries, Scotland  is  indebted  to  the  Church.  As 
early  as  the  twelfth  century  there  is  mention 
of  schools  existing  in  certain  burghs  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood.     With  the  building  of  every 


cathedral  church  a  school  would  spring  up  in 
the  city  for  the  instruction  of  the  choristers, 
and  though  the  teaching  was  mainly  intended 
to  fit  the  scholars  for  taking  part  in  the 
religious  services,  it  was  not  confined  to 
choral  singing  and  chanting ;  for  as  the 
service  of  the  Church  was  wholly  in  Latin,  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  all  who  took  part  in  the  service,  and  the 
lAtin  grammar  was  therefore  taught  in  the 
choral  schools.  Thus  the  choral  school  of 
the  Church  easily  developed  into  the  grammar 
school  of  the  burgh.  We  have  no  exact 
information  as  to  the  number  of  these  burghal 
schools  or  the  course  of  instruction  pursued 
even  at  so  late  a  date  as  the  Beformation  ; 
but  while  art  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  all 
the  appliances  of  domestic  life  were,  of  the 
rudest,  the  value  of  knowledge  and  the  desire 
for  it  was  felt  by  the  nation,  and  expressed 
by  a  series  of  **  Education  Acts  "  passed  by 
the  Scots  Parliament.  The  first  ofiidu 
mention  of  national  education  is  in  1496, 
when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
requiring  *'  through  all  the  realm  that  all 
barons  and  freeholders  that  are  of  substance 
put  their  eldest  sons  and  heirs  to  the  schools, 
ira  they  be  aught  or  nine  years  of  age ;  and 
to  remain  at  the  grammar  schools  until  they 
be  competently  foimded,  and  have  perfect 
Latin ;  and  thereafter  to  remain  three  years 
at  the  schools  of  art  and  jure,  so  that  they 
may  have  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
laws,"  under  pain  of  a  penalty  of  £20.  In 
1579  another  Act  ordained  that  "song-schools 
be  provided  in  burghs  for  the  instruction  of 
the  youth  in  music."  In  1621  an  Act  exempts 
colleges  and  schools  from  pajrment  of  a  taxa- 
tion ;  and  in  1633  an  Act  declares  that  ever}' 
"plough-  or  husband-land  according  to  the 
worth  "  should  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance 
and  establishment  of  parish  schools.  In 
spite  of  these  enactments,  however,  on  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
it  was  found  that  the  existing  means  of 
education  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  that  many  parishes 
were  without  schools.  An  Act,  therefore,  *'  for 
settling  of  schools  "  was  passed  in  1696,  which 
orders  the  heritors  (landowners)  of  every 
parish  in  the  kingdom  to  **  provide  a  com- 
modious house  for  a  school,  and  settle  and 
modify  a  salary  for  a  schoolmaster,  which 
shall  not  be  under  one  hundred  nor  above  two 
hundred  marks."  This  Act  was  the  basis  of 
the  parochial  school  system  of  Scotland,  and 
this  system  continued  in  operation  till  the 
whole  machinery  of  education  was  revised, 
and  the  last  Education  Act  passed,  in  1872, 
when  it  was  again  found  that  the  existing 
means  of  education  was  inadequate  to  the 
population.  This  was  due  in  the  towns  to  the 
influx  of  strangers  caused  by  the  increase  of 
trade  and  manufactures.  In  the  rural  parishes, 
too,  the  heritors  had  in  many  instances  so 
neglected  their  duty  that  there  was  no  house 
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for  either  the  school  or  the  teachers.  The 
returns  showed  that  1,000  new  schools  were 
required,  and  that  54,671  children  were 
without  accommodation.  The  Education  Act 
was  therefore  passed,  the  principles  of  which 
are  the  same  in  substance  as  those  of  the  Act 
of  1494 :  namely,  that  every  child  in  the 
kingdom  shall  have  the  means  of  education 
placed  within  its  reach,  and  that  it  shall  be 
compelled  to  make  use  of  them.  The  new 
Act  places  the  management  of  the  parish 
school  in  the  hands  of  a  school  board,  to  be 
elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

Acta  of  the  8cot»  Parliament;  Cosmo  Innes, 
Skelchea  of  Early  Scottiah  History  ;  Barton,  Hiat, 
ofaeotlandi  Tytler,  UitL  o/ Scotland. 

[M.  M.] 

Edward  (Eadward)  the  Elder,  King  {b. 
870,  8.  901,  d.  925),  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Alfred.  He  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  wars  against  the  Danes,  and  seems 
to  have  been  unanimoasly  chosen  king  on  his 
father's  death;  but  Ethelwald,  a  son  of 
Ethelred,  put  forward  his  claim  to  the  throne, 
and  having  failed  to  excite  a  rebellion  in 
Wessex,  fled  to  Northumbria,  where  the 
Danes  made  him  their  king.  In  904  he  got 
possession  of  Essex,  and  the  next  year  ravaged 
Mercia.  Edward,  in  return,  invaded  the 
Danelagh,  and  harried  it.  The  Kentish  men, 
against  his  orders,  remained  behind,  and  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Danes  were  vic- 
torious, but  their  king,  Eric,  and  Ethelwald 
were  slain.  In  906  Edward  made  peace  with 
Gathrum,  the  son  and  successor  of  Eric. 
Edward  now  began,  with  the  aid  of  his  sister, 
Ethelfleda  (^thelflaed),  the  "Lady  of  the  Mer- 
cians,'* to  construct  fortresses  against  the  Danes 
at  Chester,  Tamworth,  Warwick,  Hertford,  and 
other  places.  Those  fortresses  were  mostly 
constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  system  of  earthworks.  In 
910  the  Danes  broke  the  peace,  and  were 
defeated  by  Edward  at  Tettenhall,  and  in  the 
next  year  at  Wednesfield.  On  the  death  of 
iEthelflsed  in  918,  Edward  took  possession  of 
Mercia;  *'and  all  the  folk  there,  as  well 
Danish  as  English,  submitted  to  him."  In 
921  the  Danes  failed  in  an  attack  on  Tow- 
cester,  and  in  922  ''all  the  people  in  Essex, 
East  Anglia,  and  the  rest  of  Mercia  submitted 
to  him,*'  and  in  the  same  year  the  Welsh 
kings  "  sought  him  to  lord."  Lastly,  in  924, 
*'  the  King  of  the  Scots,  and  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Scots,  and  all  those  who  dwell  in 
Northumbria,  as  well  English  as  Danes,  and 
Northmen,  and  others,  and  also  the  King  of 
the  Strathclyde  Britons,  and  all  the  Strath- 
clyde  Britons,  sought  him  to  father  and  to 
lord."  Edward  had  thus  in  some  sort  gained 
a  supremacy  over  all  Britain.  Wessex,  Kent, 
and  Sussex  were  his  by  inheritance,  and 
Mercia,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia  by  conquest 
from  the  Danes.  Besides  this,  Northumbria, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Strathclyde  did  homacre 
to  him  aa  overlord.     Edward  died  in  925, 
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and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Athelstan.  He 
seems  to  have  had  three  wives  and  a  numerous 
family;  three  of  his  sons  reigned  after  him, 
and  of  his  daughters,  one  married  Charles 
the  Simple,  King  of  the  West  Franks ;  another 
(Eadgifu)  Louis,  King  of  Aries;  Eadhild 
maiTied  Hugh  the  Great,  Duke  of  the  BVench 
(the  father  by  another  wife  of  Hugh  Capet) ; 
while  Edith  became  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Otto  I.  Another  daughter  was  given  to  a 
prince  near  the  Alps,  and  another  to  Sitric, 
the  Northumbrian  king.  Of  King  Edward 
Mr.  Freeman  says :  *'  It  is  only  the  unequalled 
glory  of  his  father  which  has  condemned  this 
prince,  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  that  England 
ever  beheld,  to  a  smaller  degree  of  popular 
fame  than  he  deserves.  His  whole  reign 
bears  out  the  panegyric  passed  on  him  by  an 
ancient  writer,  Florence  of  Worcester,  that 
he  was  fully  his  father's  equal  as  a  warrior 
and  a  ruler,  and  was  inferior  to  him  only  in 
those  literary  labours  which  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguish Alired  among  the  princes  of   the 

age." 

Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ;  Florence  of  Worcester, 
•i(b  anno  901;  Freeman,  NormoM  Conquaal,  i. 
58»4c.  [S.  J.  L.] 

Edward  (Eadward)  the  Mahttr,  King 
(«.  975,  d.  979),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edgar, 
whom  he  succeeded  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  His 
election  was  opposed  by  his  step-mother, 
Elfrida  (-^Ifthryth),  on  behalf  of  her  own 
son,  Ethelred.  Edward,  however,  gained  the 
support  of  Dunstan,  and  was  accordingly 
elected-  His  short  reign  is  unimportant, 
except  for  the  banishment  of  Oahic,  the 
Earl  of  Deira,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Edgar.  His  accession  seems  to  have  led  to  a 
reaction  against  the  monastic  policy  of  Edgar, 
but  little  can  be  certainly  said  on  this  point. 
He  was  treacherously  murdered  in  979,  with- 
out doubt  by  the  instigation  of  his  step- 
mother, though  the  story  of  the  tragedy 
having  taken  place  at  Corfe  Castle,  and  the 
details  of  the  crime,  are  only  found  in  the 
later  chroniclers.  His  cruel  and  untimely 
fate  gained  him  the  surname  of  the  Martyr, 
though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  he  was  a 
mart}T  either  to  religion  or  patriotism. 

AngUhSaxon  Chron. ;  William  of  Malmaslmry, 
ii.  1^,  &C. ;  Freeman,  Norman  Conq^»at,  i,  2£S» 
Ac, 

ZSdwaard  (Eadward)  the  Confessor  {9. 
1042,  d,  1066)  was  the  younger  son  of  Emma 
and  Ethelred  the  Unready,  and  was  bom  pro- 
bably about  1004.  This  Emma — or,  to  call  her 
by  her  English  name,  Edith — was  the  daughter 
of  Richard  Sanspeur,  great-grandfather  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  was  therefore 
second  cousin  to  Edward.  The  early  days  of 
Edward  and  his  brother  Alfred  were  spent  in 
Normandy,  at  the  court  of  their  uncle,  Richard 
the  Good ;  for  they  had  been  carried  there  by 
Emma  at  the  time  of  Sweyn's  success  in  1013, 
and  did  not  return  to  their  native  land  on  their 
mother's  marriage  with  Canute  (1017).  Hence 
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the  two  yoang  Athelings  grew  up  to  man- 
hood abroad,  and  learnt  to  prefer  the  Norman- 
French  customs  and  life  to  those  of  England. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Edward  had  any 
share  in  the  invasion  of  England  that  led  to 
Alfred's  death  in  1036  ;  hut  Robert  the  Devil 
seems  to  have  made  at  least  one  effort  for  the 
restoration  of  his  cousins  a  few  years  before 
this  date.  When  Hardicanute  (Harthacnut) 
succeeded  his  brother  Harold,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  invited  his  half-brother  Edward  to 
return  home,  and  thus  be  at  hand  to  assume 
the  throne  should  any  misfortune  happen  to 
himself  (1041).  Accordingly,  in  the  words  of 
the  Chronicle,  on  Hardicanute's  death, in  June, 
1042,  "  all  folk  chose  Edward,  and  received  him 
lor  king,"  though  the  coronation  did  not  take 
place  at  Winchester  till  Easter  next  3'ear. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  opposition  to 
Edward^s  succession — one  party  preferring 
Ihc  claims  of  a  Danish  pretender,  Sweyn  Es- 
trithson,  Canute*s  nephew — but  the  eloquence 
of  Bishop  Lyfing  and  Earl  Godwin  carried 
the  day  in  favour  of  Ethelred's  son.  A  year 
or  two  later,  Magnus,  King  of  Xorway  and 
Denmark,  was  preparing  to  make  good  his 
pretensions  on  England,  but  was  prevented 
from  carrying  out  his  project  by  the  attack 
of  his  rivals,  Harold  Hararada  and  Sweyn 
(1045).  It  was  probably  for  her  connection 
with  Sweyn's  party  that  the  Witan  stripped 
Emma  of  her  treasures  (1043) ;  while  the 
dangers  of  this  Danish  element  led,  a  year 
or  two  later,  to  the  banishment  of  the 
great  Danish  lords  in  England,  Sweyn's 
brother  Osbeqm,  and  Osgod  Clapa  (1046). 
From  this  time  the  new  king's  throne  was 
secure. 

Meanwhile,  Edward  had  married  Godwin's 
daughter  Edith,  and  the  power  of  the  great 
earl's  house  was  growing  every  day.  At  the 
time  of  Edward's  accension  there  were  four 
great  earldoms,  of  which  only  one,'Wessex, 
was  in  the  hands  of  Godwin.  Siward  held 
Korthumbria,  Leofric  Mercia,  while  another 
earl,  whose  name  is  lost,  ruled  East  Anglia. 
But  in  1043  Godwin*s  eldest  son,  Swe}"!!, 
received  an  earldom  irregularly  carved  out  of 
the  western  parts  of  Mercia  and  Wessex, 
including  Hereford,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Berk- 
dhire,  and  Somerset ;  about  the  same  time  his 
nephew,  Beom,  received  the  earldom  of  the 
Middle  Angles,  and  his  second  son,  Harold, 
that  of  the  East  Angles  (1045).  But  Ed- 
ward could  never  forget  the  land  of  his  early 
life,  and  was  constantly  bringing  foreigners 
over  to  hold  rule  in  England.  His  nephew, 
Ralph,  was  made  Earl  of  Worcester  and  Here- 
fora  in  succession.  It  was,  however,  by  mani- 
pulating the  ecclesiastical  appointments  that 
Eki ward  found  his  readiest  way  of  placing  the 
strangers  in  high  office.  In  especial,  a  Norman 
monk,  Robert  of  Jumi^ges,  was  nominated 
Bishop  of  London  (1044),  and  some  six  years 
later  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1051) ;  while 
Another  Xorman,  Ulf,  was  xnade  Bi^op  of 


Dorchester  (1049).  But  all  the  time  these  and 
many  other  Norman  strangers  were  swarming 
into  the  land,  the  house  of  Godwin  was 
becoming  more  and  more  the  centre  of 
the  national  party.  In  1051  things  came  to  a 
climax.  In  this  year  the  king,  who  had  a  few 
months  previously  rejected  the  choice  of  the 
Canterbury  monl^  and  Godwin  for  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  gave  the  great  earl  still  further 
offence  by  requiring  him  to  punish  the  men  of 
Dover  for  vengeance  they  had  inflicted  on  the 
insolent  followers  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders. 
This  Godwin  refused  to  do  without  giving 
the  offenders  fair  trial.  About  the  same  time 
he  had  another  chai'ge  against  the  king's 
foreign  friends;  for  the  "Welshmen,"  or 
French,  had  built  a  castle  in  Sweyu's  earldom 
of  Hereford,  and  were  working  all  the  harm 
they  could  on  the  people  thereabouts.  Godwin, 
being  summoned  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Witan  at  Gloucester,  gathered  his  own  men 
and  those  of  his  sons  at  Beverstone,  not  far 
from  IWalmesbury,  while  the  rival  hosts  of 
Siward,  Leofric,  and  Ralph  supported  the 
king  at  Gloucester.  The  meeting-place  was 
transferred  to  London,  and  Godwin's  case 
was  brought  forward  apparently  before  he 
could  arrive  himself.  Sweyn  was  outlawed 
once  more,  and  Godwin  and  Harold  summoned 
to  appear  as  criminals.  In  these  circum- 
stances flight  seemed  the  wisest  course : 
Harold  crossed  over  to  Dublin,  and  Godwin 
to  Flanders,  whence  they  returned  next  year 
to  drive  out  the  Norman  offenders  with  Arch- 
bishop Robert  and  Bishop  Ulf  at  their  head 
fl052).  Next  year,  however,  the  great  earl 
aied,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  West  Saxori 
proAnnce  by  his  eldest  living  son,  Harold; 
for  Sweyn  had  died  on  his  way  back  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  (Sept.,  1052).  Upon 
this,  East  Anglia  was  g^ven  to  Leofric's  son 
JElfgar;  while  about  the  same  time  Siward 
imdertook  his  expedition  against  3Iacbeth, 
and  proclaimed  Malcolm  King  of  Scots  (1054). 
On  Siward's  death,  next  year,  his  earldom 
was  given  to  Harold's  brother  Tostig.  In  the 
same  month  JElfgar  was  banished  from  the 
kingdom,  but  soon  returned  to  aid  the  Welsh 
in  their  foray  upon  Hereford.  Harold  was 
now  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  kingdom, 
and  to  him  was  entrusted  the  task  of  beating 
back  the  invaders,  though  in  the  reconcile- 
ment of  Gruffydd  he  seems  to  have  had  the 
co-operation  of  ^If gar's  father,  Leofric  (1056) 
— apparently  a  token  of  some  approaches  to 
amity  between  the  two  gieat  rival  houses. 
East  Anglia  was  now  given  to  Harold's 
brother  Gyrth,  while  another  brother,  Leof  win, 
bad  Kent  and  Essex,  and  the  other  shires  of 
south-east  England.  In  1062  Gruffydd  of 
Wales  once  more  invaded  England.  But  Harold 
and  Tostig  united  their  forces  for  the  purpose 
of  harrying  his  land;  the  English  soldiers 
were  bidden  to  adopt  the  arms  and  tactics  of 
the  Welsh,  and  before  the  year  1063  was  out 
Gruffydd  was  dead,  and  his  kingdom  divided 
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between  two  native  princes,  who  swore  fealty 

to  Edward.     In  1065  Northumberland   rose 

in    rebellion    against    Tostig,    and    elected 

Leofric's    grandson,    Morkere,    as    its    earl. 

Morkere,   in  combination  with   his  brother 

Eadwine,  who  had  been  Earl  of  Mcrcia  since 

about  the  year   1062,  appeared   in  arms  at 

Northampton,  perhaps  meditating  a  division 

of  the  kingdom,  and  certainly  declaring  that 

the  Northumbrians  would  no  longer  support 

the  tyranny  of  Tostig.    Edward  would  have 

pushed    matters    to    extremes,    but  .Harold 

persuaded  the  Oxford  gemot  to  confirm  the 

wishes  of  the  Northerners.    Accordingly  the 

NorthumbrianB  were  promised  a  renewal  of 

Canute*s  laws,  and  Tostig  was  banished.   This 

was  the  last  important  event  in  Edward  the 

Confessor's  reign.    At  the  end  of  the  year 

1065  his  great  church  of  Westminster  was 

consecrated,  and  on  Jan.  5,  1066,  the  king 

died.      Edward  had   no   children,  and   for 

many  years  Harold's  position  in  the  kingdom 

had  been  such  that  it  was  scarcely  possible, 

under  all  the  circumstances,  to  elect  any  other 

successor.     Pious,  meditative,  and  given  up 

to  religious  exercises,  Edward,  as  it  has  been 

often  said,  was  more  fitted  for  a  Norman 

cloister  than  the  English  throne.    His  virtues 

earned  him  popular  respect;    but    he    was 

deficient  in  practical  vigour,  and  during  a 

large  part  of   his  reign  the  actual  business 

of  administration  was  managed  by  members 

of  the  house  of  Godwin. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronxde:  XtvM  of  Sdteard  th» 
Con/eMor  (Bolls  Series) ;  Palgrave,  Biti.  of 
Normandy  and  England;  and  esp.  Freeman, 
Norman  Con^iMtt,  yd.  ii.  [S.  J.  L.] 

Edward  Z.,  Kino  {b.  1239,  s.  1272,  d. 
1 307),  was  ti^e  son  of  Henr}'  III.  At  fifteen  he 
married  Eleanor  of  Castile,  and  soon  afterwards 
his  father  gave  him  Gascony,  Ireland,  Bristol, 
and  the  march  between  the  Bee  and  the 
Conway,  where  he  had  early  experience  of 
Welsh  warfare.  He  sided  with  his  father  at  the 
time  of  the  Parliament  of  Oxford,  1258,  and 
was  carefully  watched  by  the  barons.  The 
party  calling  itself  the  bachelorhood  of 
England  ("Communitas  bacheleriss  totius 
Angliaa"),  which,  in  1259,  urg^  the  baronial 
government  to  fulfil  its  promises,  found  a 
leader  in  Edward,  who  acted  probably  in 
concert  with  Earl  Simon  against  the  council 
formed  at  Oxford.  This  concert  was  soon 
broken,  and  Edward  joined  his  father's  side. 
In  1 263  he  seized  the  property  of  the  Londoners 
deposited  in  the  Temple,  and  seems  to  have 
been  much  hated  throughout  the  kingdom. 
His  rash  pursuit  of  the  Londoners  at  Lewes 
caused  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army.  He  was 
kept  in  a  kind  of  captiWty  until  he  escaped 
(May,  1265)  from  Hereford.  The  same  year 
he  won  the  decisive  victory  of  Evesham.  The 
pacification  of  the  country  was  due  to  his 
wisdom  as  much  as  to  his  energy.  While  he 
was  active  in  reducing  the  strongholds  of  the 
Montfoii;  party  and  in  crushing  freebooters, 


he  successfully  advocated  a  healing  policy. 
In  1270  he  went  on  the  Crusade,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  bravery.  In  127*2 
he  narrowly  escaped  assassination.  That 
same  year  his  father  died,  and  Edward 
was  at  once  acknowledged  as  king.  He  heard 
the  news  on  his  way  home.  He  landed  in 
England,  and  was  crowned  in  1274.  Edward 
profited  by  the  troubles  of  his  father  s  reign. 
He  knew  the  needs  of  his  people,  and  set  him- 
self to  meet  them  by  good  laws.  He  worked 
not  only  for,  but  with,  his  people,  and  thus 
was  led  to  give  to  all  alike  their  share  in 
the  work.  He  was  valiant  and  prudent, 
and,  above  all,  faithful  to  his  word.  From 
his  education  he  had  imbibed  French  tastes 
and  thoughts.  They  encouraged  his  love  of 
power.  The  legal  turn  of  his  mind  made 
him  take  advantage  of  subtleties  -which 
favoured  his  wishes ;  but  what  he  had  promised 
he  fulfilled,  at  least  to  the  letter,  at  any  cort. 
His  kingly  pride,  his  love  of  order,  perhaps, 
too,  his  love  for  his  people,  caused  him  to 
strive  for  the  supremacy  of  England  in  this 
island.  Edward  at  once  began  to  amend  the 
evils  of  the  civil  wars.  In  1 275  his  first  Parlta> 
ment  passed  the  First  Statute  of  Westminster, 
recitinff  former  good  laws  and  usages ;  it  also 
granted  the  king  a  payment  for  the  export  of 
wool  and  leather,  the  first  legal  origin  of  the 
customs.  [Customs.]  As  in  many  cases  wrong- 
ful claims  were  upheld  by  might,  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  inquire  into  men*s  rights. 
When  its  report  was  made,  the  circuit  judges 
were  empowered  to  issue  a  writ,  declaring  the 
grounds  upon  which  men  held  their  lands,  levied 
tolls,  &c.  Want  of  money  caused  the  iasae  of 
a  writ  compelling  all  who  had  £20  in  land  to 
be  knighted,  or  pay  a  fine.  This  increased 
the  body  of  knignto,  and  tended  to  merge  the 
smaller  feudal  tenants  in  the  great  body  of 
freeholders.  Another  blow  was  given  to  feudal 
distinctions  by  the  Statute  of  Winchester. 
This  statute  re-organised  the  national  force 
which  had  been  constituted  by  the  Asnae  of 
Arms  [Henry  II J,  and  made  it  a  means  of 
keeping  order.  The  rights  of  the  feudal 
lords,  and  of  the  king  as  chief  of  them, 
were  preserved  by  the  Statute  of  Mortmain 
{D€  ReligiosU)^  which  forbade  grants  of  land 
to  ecclesiastical  bodies,  for  by  &ese  grants  the 
lord  was  robbed  of  his  rights.  This  measure 
was  provoked  by  an  attempt  of  Archbishop 
Peckham  to  extend  ecclesiastical  privileges. 
Edward,  however,  like  Henry  II.,  would  have 
no  such  encroachments.  A  statute  called  Qnis 
Emptores^  made  in  1290,  which  stopped  a  tenant 
from  granting  land,  to  be  held  of  himself  and 
not  of  his  lord,  had  the  same  effect  as  the  Statute 
of  Mortmain  as  regards  the  rights  of  the  king 
and  other  feudal  lords.  Llewelyn,  Prince  of 
North  Wales,  who  had  been  on  the  aide  of 
Earl  Simon,  was  brought  to  submission  in 
1276.  His  brother  David  was  his  enemy,  and 
was  favoured  and  rewarded  by  Edward.  The 
brothers  were  reoonciledi^  and  in  1282  rose 
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againflt  the  king.  Llewelyn  waa  defeated 
and  slain.  David  was  taken,  and  put  to 
death  as  a  traitor  at  Shrewsbury.  By  the 
Statute  of  Wales,  1284,  Edward  endeavoured 
to  introduce  English  law  and  organisation 
into  that  country.  The  Welsh  war  added  to 
the  king's  needs.  The  bulk  of  the  revenue 
now  came  from  taxes  on  personalty  and  cus- 
toms. Parliamentary  assemblies  of  difi'ercnt 
kinds  were  often  called  to  make  grants, 
until,  in  1295,  Edward  called  an  assembly  of 
tbe  three  estates  of  the  realm,  which  have 
from  that  time  been  held  necessary  parts 
of  Parliament.  [Parliament  ;  Convocatiox.] 
As  representatives  of  the  freeholders,  and  not 
the  lesser  tenants  of  the  crown,  sat  as  the 
third  estate.  Parliament  expresses  the  success 
of  the  policy  of  Edward,  which  Dr.  Stubbs 
has  defined  as  "the  elimination  of  the  doc- 
trine of  tenure  from  political  life."  To 
please  the  people,  and  so  to  gain  money, 
Oiward,  in  1290,  banished  the  Jews.  [Jews.] 
On  the  failure  of  the  heirs  of  William  the 
Lion,  Edward  was  called  (1291),  as  overlord 
of  Scotland,  to  settle  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom.  He  decided  in 
favour  of  John  de  Baliol.  Edward  took  the 
opportunity  of  defining  and  increasing  the 
subordination  of  the  Scotch  king  to  the 
Knglish  crown.  He  allowed  appeals  to  be 
made  to  his  court  by  the  Scotch  barons 
against  Baliol.  This  soon  caused  war,  and 
in  1296  Edward  conquered  Scotland,  deposrxl 
Baliol,  and  ruled  the  kingdom  as  his  own. 
Meanwhile,  Philip  IV.  of  France  fraudu- 
lently seized  on  Grascony.  War  followed, 
and  the  Scots  looked  for  help  from  France. 
A  constitutional  crisis  now  occurred  in  Eng- 
land. Edward  had  made  heavy  demands  on 
the  wealth  of  thd  Church.  In  obedience  to  a 
bull  of  Boniface  VIII.,  Archbishop  Winchelsey 
and  the  clergy  refused  (1297)  to  pay  any  more 
taxes  on  their  ecclesiastical  revenue.  The 
king,  in  return,  put  them  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  law.  The  merchants  were  angry 
because  the  king  heavily  taxed  and  seized 
their  wool;  the  earls  disliked  the  whole 
policy  of  Edward,  which  lessened  their  power ; 
all  classes  were  united  against  the  royal 
authority.  Edward  commanded  the  Constable 
and  liajshal  to  lead  a  force  to  Gascony, 
while  he  went  to  Flanders,  and  they  flatly 
refused.  The  archbishop  and  the  king  were 
reconciled,  and  Edward  set  sail,  but  the 
attitude  of  affairs  was  so  threatening  that  he 
was  forced  to  grant  the  Confirmation  of  the 
Charters  by  which  he  renounced  taxation, 
direct  and  indirect,  without  the  consent  of  the 
nation.  This  great  concession  is  an  epoch  in 
our  constitution.  Edward  loyally  kept  his 
word,  and  by  the  Articles  upon  the  Charters 
(1300)  confirmed  it  afresh.  Some  irritation 
lingered  in  men*s  minds,  which  was  especially 
visible  at  the  Parliament  at  Lincoln  (1301). 
In  consequence  of  his  anger  at  the  pro- 
oeedings  at  linooln^  Edward,  by  agreement 


with  the  foreign  merchants,  levied  some  new 
customs,  the  origin  of  our  import  duties,  with- 
out consent  of  the  Estates.  This,  though 
quite  against  the  spirit,  was  not  contrar}'  to 
the  letter,  of  his  promise.  Ho  also  obtained 
from  the  Pope  absolution  from  his  word,  but 
did  not  take  advantage  of  it.  In  these  two 
matters  alone  did  Edward  seem  to  deal  with 
his  people  with  legal  subtlety. 

In  1297  a  revolt  took  place  in  the  Lowlands 
under  William  Wallace,  who  defeated  the 
English  near  Stirling.  The  revolt  was 
crushed  the  next  year  by  the  defeat  of  Wal- 
lace at  Falkirk.  The  war,  however,  lingered 
on  until  1304.  Meanwhile,  peace  was  made 
with  France,  and  Edward  married  Margaret, 
sister  of  Philip.  In  130o  Wallace  was  taken, 
and  put  to  death.  Edward  now  fully  annexed 
Scotland,  and  designed  that  it  should  send 
representatives  to  the  English  Parliament. 
But  in  1306,  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  one 
of  the  claimants  in  1291,  who  up  to  this  time 
had  adhered  to  Edward,  revolted,  killed  the 
regent  Comyn,  and  was  crowned  king  at 
Scone.  Bruce  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  but  still  remained  unconquered. 
Edward  marched  northwards  against  him, 
and  on  his  march,  died  at  Burgh-by-Sands,  in 
1307,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  The  perfection 
of  the  Parliamentary  system,  the  organisation 
of  the  law  courts,  the  great  statutes  which  he 
caused  to  be  made,  and  the  general  progress  of 
the  constitution,  mark  the  reign  as  of  the  first 
importance.  They  were  the  fruit  of  the 
wisdom,  the  legal  genius,  the  patriotism,  and 
the  good  faith  of  the  '*  greatest  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,"  as  Edward  I.  has  been  not  un- 
deservedly styled. 

Bishanffer,  Chrontcl«;  Trivet,  ilnnalc ;  Wavtr- 
Uy  Annalt;  Walter  of  Hemingford,  HuC.  d« 
Sehui  Qe9ti9  Edvard.  1.,  JL,  tt  III.  (printed  by 
Heara) ;  fiotuli  Scotia  (Record  CommisBion) ; 
Stabbs,  Stlect  Charter;  Covttitutional  Hid., 
and  Th«  Early  Plantaaenet$ ;  Freeman,  Euay*: 
The  Qreateet  of  the  Plantagenete ;  Pauli,  Ei^g' 
lieche  G-chichU.  [W.  H.] 

Sdward  XI.,  Kma  (b.  1284,  t.  1307,  d. 
1327  ?),  was  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  I.  and 
Eleanor  of  Castile,  but  the  death  of  his  three 
elder  brothers  made  him  heir  to  the  throne 
when  an  infant.  He  received  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1301.  In  1297  he  was 
appointed  regent  in  his  father's  absence,  and 
in  this  capacity  signed  the  Conjinnatio  Car- 
tarum.  In  1306  he  was  solemnly  knighted 
by  his  father,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
expedition  to  Scotland.  During  this  expedi- 
tion Edward  I.  died,  having  on  his  death-bed 
entreated  his  son  not  to  recall  Piers  Gaveston, 
his  comrade  and  favourite,  who  had  just  been 
banished,  and  to  continue  the  war  against 
the  Scots.  Both  these  requests,  or  injunctions, 
were  disregarded  ;  the  Scotch  expedition  was 
abandoned,  and  Gktveston  was  not  only  re- 
called, but  created  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and 
during  the  king's  absence  in  France  made 
"custoe"  of  the  kingdom.    From  this  date 
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till  1312  the  baronfl  were  struggling  against 
the  favourite  and  the  king^s  misgovemment. 
In  1311  Edward  consented  to  certain  **  Ordi- 
nances/* which  practically  put  the  royal  power 
into  commission,  and  in  1312  Gaveston  was 
seized  by  the  barons,  and  put  to  death.  The 
revolution  threw  all  power  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  of  Lancaster  and  his  confederates,  who 
appointed  ministers  and  settled  the  royal 
revenue  without  consulting  the  king.  The 
defeat  at  Bannockbum  in  1314  destroyed 
what  little  influence  Edward  possessed,  and 
till  1321  Lancaster  was  supreme.  In  this 
year  Edward  got  a  new  favourite  in  the 
person  of  Hugh  le  Despencor,  and  the  high, 
handed  conduct  of  Lancaster  alienated  many 
of  the  barons  from  him,  so  that  in  1322  the 
king  was  able  to  get  together  a  sufficient 
force  to  defeat  him.  Lancaster  was  at  once 
beheaded,  the  Ordinances  of  1311  were  re- 
pealed, and  the  baronial  party  for  the  time 
crushed.  The  latter  part  of  the  reign  is 
obscure.  It  would  seem  that  the  queen  was 
jealous  of  the  power  of  the  Despencers;  at 
all  events,  she  intrigued  with  Roger  Mortimer, 
now  the  leader  of  the  barons,  against  her 
husband.  She  had  been  sent  over  to  France 
to  airange  a  dispute  between  *her  husband  and 
her  brother,  and  being  followed  by  Mortimer 
and  others,  she  collected  troops,  and  landed 
in  England,  whore  she  was  joined  by  many 
of  the  barons.  The  Despencers  were  executed 
and  the  king  himself  taken  prisoner,  and 
shortly  afterwards  compelled  to  abdicate. 
The  fate  of  Edward  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
though  it  is  generally  accepted  that  he  was 
secretlv  murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle  on  Sept. 
21,  1SK7.  The  character  of  Edward  II.  was 
singularly  despicable.  He  was  devoid  of  self- 
oontrol,  firmness,  and  dignity,  and  spent 
his  time  in  the  society  of  ravourites  and 
parasites.  His  reig^  is  a  miserable  one; 
defeat  and  disgrace  abroad,  treachery  and 
mi^^vemment  at  home:  nowhere  can  we 
find  conduct  that  is  praiseworthy.  The 
people,  contrasting  the  irresolute  and  weak- 
minded  king  with  his  noble  and  brave  father, 
were  led  to  believe  that  he  was  no  true 
son  of  Edward  I.,  but  a  changeling,  and 
not  a  voice  was  raised  against  his  deposition. 
Edward  II.  was  the  weakest  of  the  Flan- 
tagenets,  and  showed  little  of  the  vigour  and 
capacity  for  government  which  distinguished 
most  of  his  family.  *'He  had  never,*'  says 
Dr.  Stubbs,  "shown  himself  sensible  of  the 
dignity  and  importance,  much  less  of  the 
responsibility,  of  kingship."  By  his  marriage 
with  Isabella  of  France  he  had  two  sons, 
Edward  and  John,  and  two  daughters,  Eleanor 
and  Joan. 
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Edward  III.,  Kino  {b.  Nov.  13,  1312, 
8.  Feb.  1,  1327,  d.  June  21,  1377),  son  of 
Edward  II.,  was  bom  at  Windsor.  Chi  the 
deposition  of  his  father  the  young  prince  was 
appointed  guardian  of  the  kingdom  (Oct. 
1326),  and  crowned  early  the  following  year. 
During  his  minority  the  government  was 
entrusted  to  a  council  of  regency,  of  which 
Henry  of  Lancaster  was  Uie  chief.  The 
administration,  however,  was  really  usurped 
by  Queen  Isabella  and  her  favourite,  Roger 
Mortimer.  But  the  latter  was  unpopular 
with  the  baronage,  and  had  incurred  general 
dislike  by  the  treaty  negotiated  with  the 
Scots  in  1328,  by  which  the  independence  of 
Scotland  was  recognised.  In  1330  the  king, 
who  deeply  resented  Mortimer's  arrogance, 
found  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  powerful 
combination  against  the  favourite.  Mortimer 
was  accordingly  seized  at  Nottingham,  taken 
to  the  Tower  (Oct  1330),  and  executed  a 
month  afterwards ;  while  the  queen  mother 
was  imprisoned  at  Castle  Rising,  where  she 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  Ufe.  Uenoe- 
forward  the  government  was  in  £dward*s 
own  hands.  He  immediately  renewed  the 
English  attempts  on  Scotland,  assisted  Edwanl 
BaUol  in  his  endeavour  to  drive  out  the 
Bruce  dynasty  in  1332,  and  invaded  Scotland 
in  1333.  In  July  of  this  year  he  inflicted  a 
great  defeat  on  the  Scots  at  Halidon  Hill; 
reduced  the  south  of  Scotland  to  submiasiQn, 
and  caused  Baliol  to  be  proclaimed  kin^  of 
the  portion  beyond  the  Forth.  The  countxr, 
however,  was  far  from  subdued,  and  Edwaras 
nominee,  Baliol,  was  driven  from  his  throne, 
and  obliged  to  quit  the  country  till  restored 
by  the  English.  In  1 336  Edward  again  led  a 
great  expedition  into  Scotland,  and  ravaged 
all  the  south-east  of  the  country.  Mean- 
while difficulties  with  France  were  arising 
chiefly  because  of  the  disputes  between  Philip 
of  Valois  and  the  Flemings,  the  interruption 
to  the  Anglo-Flemish  trade,  and  the  aggres- 
sion of  Philip  on  Aquitaine.  In  1338  (July) 
Edward  went  to  Flanders,  engaged  in  an 
alliance  with  the  popular  chiefs  who  were 
opposed  to  their  count,  and  concluded  a 
league  with  the  Emperor  Louis  V.,  who 
appointed  him  Vicar-ij^neral  of  the  Empire^ 
In  the  following  year  Edward  advanced  into 
France,  but  the  fVench  retreated  before  him. 
In  1340  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  the 
king,  won  a  great  naval  battle  over  the 
French  at  Sluys,  after  which  the  army  landed 
and  laid  siege  to  Toumay.  A  truce  was  con- 
cluded for  nine  months  and  Edward  suddenly 
returned  to  England  to  effect  an  administra- 
tive revolution  by  displacing  the  Chancellor 
and  Treasurer,  and  imprisoning  several  of  the 
judges,  under  the  impression  that  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  chief  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment had  prevented  his  receiving  the  proper 
retam  from  the  taxes.    Mistrusting  dertcal 
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inflaence,  Edward  appointed  a  layman,  tiir 
Robert  Bonrchier,  Chancellor.  The  ArchbUhop 
of  Canterbury,  Stratford,  came  forward  hb  the 
champion  of  constitutional  liberties,  and  after 
a  violent  dispute,  Edward  summoned  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  return  for  larg^  grants  agreed 
to  confirm  the  privileges  of  the  barons  and 
clergy.  In  Oct.,  1341,  however,  the  king 
revoked  the  statute,  confessing  that  **  he  had 
dissembled  as  he  ought "  owing  to  the  pressure 
put  upon  him.  He  did  not  renew  his  opera- 
tions in  France  till  1342,  when  he  again  led 
an  expedition  against  France.  Nothing 
effectual,  however,  was  done  till  1346,  when 
Edward  landed  at  La  Hogue,  in  Normandy, 
intending  to  join  the  Flemings.  But  the 
French  king,  with  a  large  army,  was  between 
him  and  Flanders  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine.  By  a  feint  upon  Paris  Edward  crossed 
the  river,  and  advanced  towards  the  Sommc, 
which  he  also  crossed  near  Abbeville,  and  then 
won  the  great  rictory  of  Crecy  (Aug.  6,  1346). 
Advancing  to  Calais  Edward  blockaded  the 
town,  and  captured  it  after  a  twelvemonth's 
siege.  The  exhaustion  of  his  own  kingdom 
was  so  g^reat  that  the  king  was  unable  to 
follow  up  these  successes,  and  returned  to 
England  after  concluding  a  truce,  which  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time.  The  war  began 
afresh  in  135*5.  The  king  himself  led  an 
army  from  Calais  but  effected  nothing,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  home  to  repel  a  Scottish 
raid.  He  advanced  into  Scotland,  laying 
waste  the  border  districts  with  great  cruelty. 
In  France  the  campaign  of  the  Black  Prince 
in  the  south-west  was  signaUsed  by  the 
splendid  victory  of  Poictiers,  and  the  capture 
of  the  French  king,  John  (Sept.  19,  1366). 
Daring  the  truce  that  followed,  the  Scottish 
king,  David,  taken  prisoner  at  Neville's  Cross 
(Oct.  17,  1346),  was  released,  and  peace  was 
made  with  Scotland.  In  1359  Edward  again 
invaded  France,  and  laid  waste  Champagne. 
In  1360  (May  8)  peace  was  made  at  Bretigny, 
and  the  English  obtained  Gaacony  and 
Guienne,  with  the  counties  of  Saintonge, 
Perigord,  Limoges,  Cahors,  besides  Calais,  and 
a  Bum  of  three  million  marks  as  ransom  for 
the  French  king.  The  treaty,  however,  was 
not  carried  out,  and  the  war  continued  at 
first  in  Britanny,  and  afterwards  in  the  south, 
where  Aauitaine  and  Guienne  were  gradually 
recoverea  by  the  French,  so  that  at  the  end 
uf  Edward*0  reign  little  remained  of  all  his 
conquests  but  Calais  and  Bordeaux. 

The  later  years  of  Edward's  reign  were 
passed  -in  a  state  of  partial  retirement  from 
public  affairs.  Old  before  his  time,  and  worn 
out  by  the  fatigues  of  his  toilsome  career, 
Edward  resigned  himself  to  the  influence  of 
his  mistress,  Alice  Perrers,  and  allowed  the 
government  to  be  largely  carried  on  by  John 
of  Gaunt.  Of  the  struggles  between  the 
baronial  and  clerical  parties,  and  between 
the  reforming  party  in  the  Good  Parliament, 
who  looked  to  the  Black  Prince,  and  the 


Lancastrians,  the  king  was  an  almost  passive 
s^tator.  In  1376  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
died,  and  the  king  was  called  upon  by  the 
Parliament  to  take  action  against  papal  and 
clerical  encroachments.  This,  however,  he 
refused  to  do.  The  following  year  saw  the 
influence  of  the  Lancastrians  restored,  and  a 
Parliament  elected  under  their  influence, 
which  reversed  all  the  measures  of  the  Good 
Parliament.  In  1377  the  old  king,  who 
had  now  lost  all  consideration  and  influence, 
died  almost  alone,  having  been  deserted 
by  nearly  all  his  relatives  and  attendants 
before  his  death.  The  splendid  military 
exploits  of  Edward's  reign  in  later  times 
threw  a  false  glamour  round  his  reig^.  But 
though  military  glory  was  the  ambition  of 
his  hfe,  there  is  little  reason  to  credit  him 
with  much  skill  as  a  general.  His  successes 
were  due  to  the  splendid  fighting  material 
at  his  command  rather  than  to  his  strategical 
or  tactical  ability.  Nor  can  he  be  said  to 
merit  the  name  of  statesman.  He  was 
neither  great  as  an  administrator  nor  a  legis- 
lator. His  financial  management  was  so  bad 
that  he  was  constantly  overwhelmed  by  debt ; 
his  conquests  were  transient  and  ill-con- 
ceived ;  and  he  altogether  failed  to  realise  the 
gravity  of  the  constitutional  and  social  crisis 
which  was  coming  to  a  head  in  his  reign.  And 
though  anxious  to  shine  as  the  ideal  champion 
of  chivalry,  he  was  both  cruel  and  treacherous. 
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Edward  lY.  (&•  Sept.,  1442,  «.  June  29, 
1461,  d.  Ap.  9, 1483),  the  son  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  and  Cicely  Neville,  sister  of  Richard, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  bom  in  the  castle 
of  Rouen,  when  his  father  was  Governor  of 
France.  He  was  brought  up  by  Sir  Richard 
Crofte,  in  the  castle  oi  Ludlow.  When  the 
Duke  of  York  advanced  his  claim  to  the 
crown  in  1460,  the  young  Earl  of  March  was 
sent  to  gather  troops  on  the  Welsh  borders. 
There  he  heard  the  news  of  his  father's 
defeat  and  death  at  Wakefield  on  Dec.  21. 
He  hastened  northwards,  but  was  pursued  by 
Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  on  whom  he  tumea, 
and  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  at  Mortimer's 
Cross,  near  Wigmore,  on  Feb.  2,  1461.  The 
advance  of  Queen  Margaret's  lawless  northern 
troops  excited  the  fear  of  the  Londoners. 
Edward,  therefore,  on  marching  to  London, 
was  hailed  as  king  on  March  4.  Joined 
by  his  cousin  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  he 
hastened  northwards,  and  met  the  Lancastrian 
army  at  Towton,  where  he  won  a  bloody 
battle  on  March  29.   He  returned  to  London, 
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and  was  crowned  on  June  29.  The  Parlia- 
ment, which  met  in  November,  recognised 
Edward  IV.  as  succeeding  to  the  rights  of 
Richard  II.,  and  attainted  Henry  VI.  of  high 
treason.  The  youth,  the  handsome  appeal - 
ance,  the  geniality,  and  the  practical  vigour 
of  Edwai'd  IV.  mcide  him  at  once  popular, 
and  gave  every  expectation  of  a  prosperous 
reign.  Queen  Margaret,  with  foreign  help, 
still  held  out  in  Northumberland;  but  the 
victories  of  Hedgeloy  Moor  and  Hexham  in 
1464,  and  the  capture  of  Henry  VI.  in  1465, 
seemed  to  secure  Edward  IV.  on  the  throne, 
and  the  Commons  recognised  the  fact  by 
granting  him  tunnage  and  poundage  for  life. 
But  the  young  king  imperilled  his  position 
by  an  imprudent  marriage  with  the  Lady 
iHizabeth  Grey  of  Groby,  the  widowed 
daughter  of  a  LAncastrian  baron,  Bichard 
Woodville,  Lord  Rivers,  who  had  married 
Jaoquetta  of  Luxemburg,  widow  of  his  former 
master,  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  This  marriage 
displeased  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the 
Nevilles,  who  had  planned  a  Burgundian  or 
French  alliance,  which  would  have  secured 
Edward  IV.*s  throne  from  foreign  attacks  in 
aid  of  the  Lancastrians.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  secretly  in  May,  1464,  and  was  not 
declared  till  Sept.  29.  Soon  Edward  IV. 
showed  an  intention  of  raising  his  wife's 
relations  to  power  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Nevilles,  who  tried  to  keep  him  dependent  on 
themselves.  The  breach  between  the  king 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  rapidly  widened, 
and  in  1467  there  was  an  open  rupture. 
Warwick  wished  for  an  alliance  with  France, 
but  Edward  IV.  turned  to  Burgundy,  and 
promised  the  hand  of  his  sister  Margaret  to 
the  young  Duke  Charles  the  Bold.  The 
king*^  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  followed 
the  usual  policy  of  the  heir  presumptive,  and 
sided  with  Warwick.  The  hopes  of  the 
Lancastrians  revived.  Edward  IV. 's  popu- 
larity had  gone,  and  in  1469  there  was  a 
rising  in  the  north  of  discontented  peasantry, 
led  by  "  Robin  of  Redesdale."  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  declared  his  alliance  with  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  by  marrying  his  daughter 
Isabella.  Warwick  and  Clarence  joined  the 
malcontent  Commons  in  pressing  for  reforms, 
fklward  IV.  was  unprepared  for  resistance, 
and  was  made  prisoner  by  Archbishop  Neville. 
But  Warwick  saw  that  a  division  between 
the  Yorkists  meant  the  success  of  the  Lancas- 
trians. Edward  TV.  was  released,  and  a 
pacification  was  made.  In  March,  1470,  there 
was  a  rising  in  Lincolnshire,  headed  by  Sir 
Robert  Wells,  which  Edward  IV.  put  down 
with  promptitude  and  sternness.  At  the  same 
time  he  gained  proofs  that  Warwick  and 
Clarence  were  plotting  against  him.  They 
fled  to  France,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Queen  Margaret.  Edward  IV.  showed 
unexpected  carelessness,  and  when,  in  Sept., 
1470,  Warwick  landed  in  England,  Edward 
IV.  was  not  prepared  to  meet  him.    Finding 


himself  deserted  on  every  side,  he  fled  to 
Flanders,  and  a  Lancastrian  restoration  ^as 
easily  accomplished.  Gathering  a  few  troops, 
Edward  IV.  landed  on  March  14,  1471,  at 
Ravonspur,  where  Henry  of  Lancaster  had 
landed  in  1399.  Like  him,  he  declared  at 
first  that  he  had  only  come  to  claim  hia  an- 
cestral possessions,  the  duchy  of  York.  Soon 
he  was  proclaimed  king,  and  pressed  on  to 
Coventry,  where  Warwick  was  stationed. 
Warwick,  advised  by  Clarence  to  await  his 
arrival  with  reinforcements,  refused  to  give 
battle.  Clarence  betrayed  his  father-in-Uw 
and  joined  his  brother,  who  hastened  to  Lon- 
don. Warwick  pursued,  and  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought  at  Bamct  on  Easter  Day  (April  14, 
1471),  in  which  Warwick  was  slain.  The 
victorious  king  then  turned  against  Queen 
Margaret,  who  had  landed  at  Weymouth.  He 
overtook  her  forces  at  Tewkesbury,  where  he 
again  conquered  on  May  4th,  and  treated  his 
captives  with  ruthless  severity.  On  May  2lBt 
Edward  IV.  returned  in  triumph  to  London, 
and  on  the  same  night  Henry  VI.  died  in  the 
Tower.  Edward  IV.  was  now  rid  of  his 
enemies.  The  Lancastrian  claimants  were 
destroyed,  the  powerful  nobles  had  fallen, 
Edward  IV.  was  secure  upon  the  throne,  the 
people  were  weary  of  war,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  king.  Edward 
IV.  used  his  victory  as  a  means  of  extortion. 
He  gathered  large  sums  of  money,  and  his 
obsequious  Parliament  granted  him  large 
supplies.  He  obtained  money  by  benevolences, 
and  was  a  skilful  beggar.  One  day  he  called 
on  a  rich  widow,  w^ho  gave  him  £20  for  his 
pretty  face,  and  doubled  the  sum  when  he 
gave  her  a  kiss.  The  professed  object  for 
which  he  gathered  money  was  a  war  against 
France.  He  allied  himself  with  Charles  of 
Burgundy,  and  revived  the  old  claim  of 
Edward  til.  on  the  French  crown.  In  July, 
1475,  he  led  an  army  to  Calais.  The  expe- 
dition was  a  failure.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
was  engaged  elsewhere,  and  did  not  join  him. 
He  sent  him  a  message  to  advance  to  St. 
Quentin ;  when  Edward  IV.  arrived  there,  he 
was  greeted  by  a  fire  from  the  walls.  In- 
dignant  at  such  treatment,  he  listened  to  the 
overtures  of  Louis  XL,  who  was  willing  to 
pay  a  large  sum  for  the  friendship  of  Engknd. 
The  English  nobles  were  open  to  the  bribes  of 
France,  and  a  truce  for  seven  years  was  con- 
cluded, on  condition  that  Louis  XI.  paid 
75,000  crowns,  gave  Edward  IV.  a  pension  of 
50.000  crowns,  and  betrothed  the  Dauphin  to 
Edward  IV.*s  daughter  Eliisabeth.  The  two 
kings  met,  Aug.  29th,  on  the  bridge  of 
Pecquigny,  which  was  divided  by  a  lattice- 
work into  two  halves.  Tliere  the  peace  was 
sworn,  and  Edward  IV.  returned  inglorious 
to  England.  Edward  IV.'s  policy  of  peace 
was,  however,  wise  for  England.  Gonmierce 
flourished,  and  the  king  himself  was  a  success- 
ful merchant.  He  was  ^ren.  to  pleasure,  and 
loved  magnificenoo.    His  oooii  was  disturbed 
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by  the  quarrelB  of  his  brothers,  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Gloucester.  Clarence  was  way- 
ward, and  at  last  Edward  IV.  resolved  to  rid 
himself  of  his  troublesome  brother.  Before  a 
Parliament,  which  was  summoned  in  1478, 
Edward  lY .  accused  Clarence  of  many  offences, 
chiefly  of  plotting  with  the  Lancastrians  in 
1470.  Clarence  was  attainted,  and  met  his 
death  in  the  Tower.  For  the  next  five  years 
there  was  no  Parliament.  Edward  IV.  pre- 
ferred to  raise  money  by  stretching  his  pre- 
rogative to  the  utmost.  The  dibturbed  state 
of  Scotland  nnder  James  III.  gave  Edward 
IV.  some  hope  of  extending  his  power  in  that 
direction,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was 
sent  with  an  army  to  help  the  Duke  of  Albany 
against  the  Scottish  king.  No  permanent 
result  was  gained.  Nor  was  Edward  IV. 
more  snccessf ul  in  his  scheme  for  founding  a 
strong  dynasty  by  means  of  family  alliances. 
He  projected  marriages  for  his  daughters,  but 
they  all  failed.  Louis  XI.  of  France  did  not 
abide  by  the  Peace  of  Pecquigny,  but  in 
1483  contracted  the  Dauphin  to  Margaret  of 
Austria,  rejecting  the  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth of  England.  Edward  IV.  was  stung  by 
the  feeling  that  he  was  regarded  as  an  up- 
start bv  the  courts  of  Europe.  He  showed 
signs  of  again  reviving  his  military  schemes, 
but  was  seized  by  an  illness,  the  result  of 
evil  living,  and  died  on  April  9,  1483,  in  his 
forty-first  year.  He  was  a  favourer  of  learned 
men,  cultivated,  and  magnificent.  His  per- 
sonal qualities  made  him  popular  to  the  end. 
But  he  was  cruel,  extortionate,  and  pro^gate. 
The  death  of  Clarence  shows  that  he  was 
without  natural  feeling,  and  had  all  the  cold- 
heartedneas  of  a  selfish  libertine.  In  the 
wickedness  of  his  private  character  he  is 
rivalled  only  by  John  amongst  the  kings  of 
England. 

The  best  oontemporairaathorities  are  William 
of  Worcester ;  John  Walwort.b ;  Bobert  Fabyan, 
Philippe  deCommiBee  ;  Tht  Patton  Letters  (with 
Ur.  uairdiier'fl  ralnable  introductionaX  Later 
writeriB :— Habinjfton,  Lift  <4  fdicard  IK,  in 
Kennett  ;  Lingard.  HM.  o/£na. ;  FacUi,  £^uch« 
GMcJiteJiU,  VOL  V. ;  Stabbs,  CvkA.  Hisf. 

[M.  C] 

Sdward  V.,  Kino  (d.  Nov.  4,  1470,  r. 
April  9--June  22,  1483,  d.  1483),  the  eldest 
Bon  of  Edward  IV.,  was  created  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1471,  and  in  1479  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. In  1482  he  wsjb  sent  to  Ludlow,  in 
the  Welsh  Marches,  being  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  uncle.  Earl  Rivers,  and  at- 
tended by  other  members  of  the  Woodville 
party.  He  was  at  Ludlow  when  Ids  father 
died,  and  almost  immediately  set  out  for 
Ix>ndon.  On  April  29  he  reached  Stony 
Stratford,  where  he  was  met  the  next  day  by 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  arrested 
Ix)rd  Rivers  and  Lord  Richard  Grey  at 
Northampton.  The  king  renewed  his 
journey  under  GloucestePs  charge,  and 
leached  London  on  May  4.  The  Council 
seems  to  have  already  recogmaed  Richard  as 
BUT.-14 


Protector,  and  the  coronation  was  fixed  for 
June  22.  The  young  king  was  lodged  in  the 
Tower,  his  mother  having  taken  sanctuary  at 
Westminster  on  hearing  of  the  arrest  of 
Rivers  and  Grey.  On  June  13  Hastings  was 
arrested  and  executed,  and  about  the  same 
time  Rivers  and  Grey  were  beheaded  at  Pon- 
tefraot,  whither  they  had  been  taken  by 
Richard's  orders.  Shortljr  after  this  the 
queen  was  compelled  to  dehver  up  the  young 
Duke  of  York  to  Richard,  who  sent  him  to 
join  his  brother  in  the  Tower.  The  king's 
deposition  seems  now  to  have  been  deter- 
mined upon.  On  June  22,  Dr.  Shaw,  bi-other 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  delivered  a  sermon  at 
Paul's  Cross,  in  which  he  insisted  that 
Edward  V.  and  his  brother  were  illegitimate, 
Edward  IV.  having  been  married,  or  at  all 
events  betrothed,  to  Lady  Eleanor  Butler 
previously  to  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Woodville.  On  the  26th  a  deputation  of 
nobles  and  citizens  of  London  waited  on 
Richard,  offering  him  the  crown,  which  he 
accepted,  and  the  next  day  began  to  reign  as 
Richard  III.  Meanwhile,  the  two  young 
princes  remained  in  the  Tower,  where,  at 
some  time  between  June  and  October,  they 
were  certainly  put  to  death  by  their  uncle's 
orders.  The  mystery  in  which  this  crime 
was  involved  has  led  many  writers  to  doubt 
whether  the  murder  actually  took  place,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  even  on  the  sup- 
position that  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  escaped, 
Edward  must  have  been  murdered,  and  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  for 
Richard  III.  to  have  put  one  of  his  nephews 
to  death  and  allowed  the  other  to  escape. 
Nor  are  the  murderers  likely  to  have  done 
their  work  so  badly  as  to  have  suffered  the 
escape  of  a  boy,  who,  even  if  not  taken  by  sur- 
prise, would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  resist 
them.  Mr.  Gairdner,  t^ho  has  thoroughly 
investigated  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
case,  sums  up  the  details  of  the  murder  thus : 
**8ome  time  after  Richard  had  set  out  on 
his  progress  (August,  1488),  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger named  John  Green  to  Sir  Robert 
Brackenbur}',  the  Constable  of  the  Tower, 
commanding  him  to  put  his  two  young 
nephews  to  death.  This  order  Brackenbury 
would  not  obey,  and  Green  returned  to  his 
master  at  Warwick.  Richard  was  greatly 
mortified,  but  sent  one  Sir  James  Tyrell  to 
London,  with  a  warrant  to  Brackenbury  to 
deliver  up  to  him  for  one  night  all  the  keys 
of  the  Tower.  T>Tell  thus  took  the  place 
into  his  keeping,  and  engaged  the  services  of 
Miles  Forest,  one  of  those  who  kept  the 
prince's  chamber,  and  John  Dighton,  his  owii 
groom,  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  tyrant. 
These  men  entered  the  chamber  when  the 
two  unfortunate  lads  were  asleep,  and 
smothered  them  under  pillows ;  then  having 
called  Sir  James  to  see  the  bodies,  buried 
them  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase."  The  details 
of  the  murder  were  obtained  from  a  confession 
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roade  by  Sir  Jamee  Tyrell  in  loQ2,  when 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing its  substantial  accuracy ;  in  addition  to 
which,  the  story  was  corroborated  by  a  dis- 
covery made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
when,  under  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
chapel  in  the  White  Tower,  the  skeletons  of 
two  young  lads,  whoso  apparent  ages  agreed 
with  those  of  the  unfortunate  princes,  were 
found  buried. 

Holinshed,  Chrcniclen ;  Hall,  ChrfmicXw  ;  More* 
Lifm  0/  Edvoari  V. ;  J.  Oairdner,  Reign  of  Biekurd 
111.  ;  Misa  Hasted,  Richard  III. ;  and  the  essay 
on  Richard  III.  in  Paali,  AufaSizB  sur  Bngludb^n 
OeMUcht*.  fs.  J.  L.] 

Edward  VI.  {b.  Oct.  12,  1638, «.  Jan.  28, 
1547,  d,  June  21,  1563),  was  the  son  of  Henry 
YIII.  and  Jane  Seymour,  and  was  bom  at 
Hampton  Court.  He  was  carefully  educated 
tmder  the  attention  of  reforming  divines,  and 
became  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  new  views  ol 
religion.  By  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne  under  tiie  regency 
of  a  council  of  sixteen  members,  most  of  whom 
were  Reformers ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  will, 
the  kind's  uncle,  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of 
Hertford,  afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset,  ob- 
tained for  himself  the  title  of  Protector,  with 
the  practical  control  of-  the  government.  In 
religious  matters  the  young  King  was  willing 
to  second  the  reforming  projects  of  Cranmer, 
and  willingly  assented  to  the  publication  of 
the  new  Litur^^  in  the  Prayer  Book  at  1649, 
and  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  As  early  as  1542 
a  plan  had  been  set  on  foot  for  the  marriage 
of  Edward  with  the  infant  Princess  Mary  of 
Scotland ;  and  it  was  partly  in  order  to  force 
this  marriage  upon  the  Scots  that  Somerset 
undertook  the  expedition  in  1549,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  fruitless  victory  of  Pinkie. 
The  ill-success  of  Somerset's  policy,  both  in 
home  and  foreign  affairs,  brought  about  his 
fall.  The  king,  who  had  chafed  at  the 
studious  and  retired  life  to  which  the  Pro- 
tector compelled  him,  easily  ^delded  to  the 
influence  oi  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  was  probably 
no  unwilling  actor  in  the  .series  of  events 
which  established  the  latter's  ascendency. 
Edward,  though,  as  his  literary  remains  show, 
he  now  took  a  lively  interest  in  public  afEairs, 
was  still  studious  and  much  interested  in  reli- 
gious matters.  In  1552  Cranmer  issued  a  revised 
Liturgy,  known  as  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of 
King  Edward  VI.,  and  the  Forty-two  Articles, 
which  were  of  a  thoroughly  Protestant 
tendency.  [Articles.]  Meanwhile  Edward's 
health  was  failing.  He  was  always  delicate, 
and  his  health,  it  is  said,  had  been  greatly 
injured  by  Warwick's  removal  of  him  to 
Windsor  in  1550.  Convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  Protestant  settlement,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  North- 
umberland to  alter  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  as  arranged  in  Henry  VIIL's  will,  and 


to  make  a  will  excluding  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
from  the  suocession  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  the  daughter  ol  Henry's  niece,  Franoea, 
Countess  of  Suifolk,  and  daughter-in-law  of 
Northumberland,  which  was  subscribed  bj 
the  Privy  Council,  June  21,  1553.  Thea 
Edward  miled  rapidly,  and  on  July  6  died, 
Northumberland  being  supposed  uy  many 
people  to  have  hastened  the  end  by  poiniL 
There  is,  however,  no  authentic  evidence  to 
confirm  the  suspicion.  Edward  would  seem 
to  have  had  much  of  the  Tudor  talent  sad 
some  of  the  Tudor  vices.  He  gave  signs  that 
he  might  have  become  arbitrary'  and  despotic. 
His  abilities  were  considerable.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished scholar  for  his  age,  and  his  writings 
show  a  sagacity  altogether  beyond  his  yean, 
and  giving  great  promise  for  the  future. 

Nioholls,  JAUrwy  BmuxvuB  af  Bd>Kwtd  FI., 
1857;  Tjtler,  Hut.  of  Eng.  under  Edward  YL; 
Fronde,  Biat.  of  Sng.,  vols.  iv.  and  ▼. 
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Edward  thb  Athelino  (d,  1057)  was 
the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  ana  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1017,  he  was  sent  first  to 
Sweden,  and  afterwards  to  Hungary.  Here 
he  lived  under  the  protection  of  King  Stephen, 
whose  niece,  AgatJia,  he  married.  In  10o6 
Edward  the  Confessor  sent  for  him  as  being 
the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne,  and  Edirazd 
came  to  England  in  1057,  but  died  almost 
immediately  after  he  had  landed.  He  left 
three  children — Edgar  the  Atheling,  Mar- 
garet, and  Christina. 

Anglo-Saxcn  Chroti. ;  Freenuun,  Vormem  Con- 
quMt. 

Edward  ths  Black  P&nrcv  (h,  1330,  i. 
1376)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  III.  and 
of  Philippa,  and  was  bom  at  Woodstock, 
June  16,  1330.  He  was  created  Duke  ol 
Cornwall  in  1337,  and  Prince  of  Wales  in 
1343.  When  only  sixteen  years  of  ace  he 
was  in  nominal  command  of  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  English  army  at  Crecy,  and 
throughout  the  French  wars  he  played  an 
important  part.  In  1355  he  commanded  the 
army  which  invaded  south-eastern  France. 
He  marched  from  Bordeaux  through  Langue- 
doc,  burning  and  destroying  the  towns  and 
villages,  and  converting  the  whole  country 
into  a  desert.  The  next  year  he  marched 
northwards,  and  was  met  by  a  great  artay 
under  King  John  near  Poictiers,  where 
(Sept.  19,  1356)  the  Black  Prince  won  a 
splendid  victory.  In  1361  he  married  Joan« 
the  *<  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,'*  and  in  1362  was 
created  Dukeof  Aqnitaine,  and  received  as  his 
patrimony  the  possessions  of  the  English  crown 
in  the  south  of  France,  the  government  of 
which  he  assumed  in  1 363.  In  1 367  he  under- 
took an  expedition  into  Spain,  to  assist  Don 
Pedro  of  Castile  in  regaining  the  throne  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  by  Henry  of  Tr»»- 
tamare,  aided  by  the  French.  Assisted  by 
a  large  body  of  the  Free  Companies,  he  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  and 
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at  Navaireto  the  BUck  Prince  won  the  third 
of  his  groat  yictories,  and  completely  de- 
feated redro*B  rival)  Prince  Henry,  with 
his  French  allies  under  £>a  Ouesolin.  Bat 
the  prince's  anny  rapidly  wasted  away  by 
sickness,  and  with  his  own  health  fatally 
impaired,  he  was  compelled  to  recroas  the 
Pyrenees.  On  the  breaking  out  of  war  once 
more  between  England  and  France  in  IZ69, 
£dward  took  Limoges  by  storm,  and  merci- 
lessly put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants,  with* 
out  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  In  1371  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  began  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  English  politics  as  the 
champion  of  the  constitutional  policy  against 
the  corrupt  court  and  LAncastrian  party.  He 
took  a  large  share  in  orij^inating  the  measures 
of  the  *<Good  Parliament"  of  1376,  though 
by  his  death  (June  8  of  that  year)  the  work 
was  to  a  great  extent  undone.  The  prince 
was  a  gaUajut  soldier,  but  his  victories  were 
probably  due  to  the  great  superiority  of  his 
troops  over  the  enemy  more  than  to  his  own 
generalship.  Though  full  of  the  spurious 
knight-emintry  of  the  day,  he  was  mercilessly 
cruel  in  his  campaigns.  But  in  his  later 
years  he  showed  some  understanding  of  the 
political  difficulties  in  England,  and  was  very 
popular  with  the  Commons. 

FrouMBzt,  Chnmieb ;  Jeltan  1e  BeL  Chrcniquu ; 
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son  of  Henry  YI.  (i.  1463,  d. 
1471),  was  the  only  child  of  the  king  by  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou.  In  1 454  he  was  created  Prince 
of  Wales ;  the  Yorkists  asserting  that  he  was 
either  a  bastard  or  a  changeling.  After  the 
battle  of  Towton,  he  aocompnnied  his  mother 
to  Scotland.  In  1470  he  married  Anne 
Neville,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
In  1471  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
or  was  put  to  death  immediately  afterwards ; 
hut  the  story  that  he  was  stabbed  by  Richard 
of  Gloucester  rests  on  no  good  authority. 

Edward,  son  of  Richard  III.  {b.  1473,  d. 
1484),  was  the  only  child  of  this  king  and 
Anne  Neville.  In  1 477  he  was  created  Earl 
orf  Salisbury,  and  in  1483  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Earl  of  Chester,  and  appointed  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  February,  1484, 
the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament 
took  an  oath  to  support  his  succession  to  the 
throne,  but  two  months  afterwards  he  died. 


(Ejldwine),  King  of  Northumbria 
(G16--633),  was  the  son  of  Ella,  King  of 
l>eira.  Having  been  exiled  by  EUielfred,  he 
took  refuge  with  Redwald  of  East  An^lia. 
After  the  death  of  Ethelfred,  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Deira  and 
Bemida,  the  sons  of  Ethelfred  having  fled  to 
Scotland.  He  conquered  the  little  British 
kingdom  of  Elmet,  obtained  suzerainty  over 
]^Ian  and  Anglesey,  extended  his  kingdom  to 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  founded  Edinburgh, 


which  derives  its  name  from  him.  His  most 
powerful  rival  was  Gwichelm  of  Wessex,  who 
attempted  his  assassination.  This  project 
failed,  and  Edwin  defeated  him  in  626 ;  but 
Penda  having  made  Mercia  independent  of 
Northumbria,  in  alliance  with  the  British 
prince  Csedwalla,  defeated  and  slew  Edwin  at 
Heathfield  in  633.  Edwin's  reign  is  chiefly 
important  for  the  conversion  of  Northumbria 
to  Christianity.  His  second  wife  was  Ethel- 
burh,  daughter  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  who 
brought  with  her  Paulinus  the  bishop,  and 
their  influence,  aided  by  Edwin's  escape  from 
assassination  and  his  victory  over  the  West 
Saxons,  was  the  means  of  his  conversion.  He 
was  baptised  at  York  by  Paulinus,  who  was 
made  tiie  first  archbishop  of  that  see.  So 
great  was  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Northumbria  under  Edwin,  that  it  was  said 
that  a  woman  with  her  new-born  babe  might 
have  travelled  from  sea  to  sea  without  sus- 
taining injur}'. 

iiede,  BceUnattieal  Huf  ory. 

Edwy  (Eadwio),  Kino  (955—959),  was 
the  son  of  Edmund,  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Edred. 
The  account  of  his  reign  in  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  Chronicle  is  extremely  meagre,  and 
subsequent  writers  who  attempt  to  supply 
details  evidently  write  with  strong  prejudice. 
What  we  can  gather  for  certain  is  that 
his  brother  Edgar  was  appointed  sub-king 
of  Northumbria  and  Mercia;  that  in  957  he 
made  himself  practically  independent  of 
Edwy ;  that  he  was  the  enemy  of  Dunstan,  and 
the  vigorous  opponent  of  his  polic^%  and  that 
of  the  ecclesiastical  reformers.  His  marriage 
with  Elgiva  was  uncanonical,  and  seems  to 
have  occasioned  general  discontent.  In  958 
Odo,  the  archbishop,  divorced  them,  and  the 
next  year  Edwy  died — whether  murdered  or 
not  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  Ethelward  tells 
us  that  *'  he  was  called  by  the  common  pjeople 
the  second  Pankalus,  meaning  all-beautifiu," 
and  that  he  was  "  much  beloved."  On  the 
other  hand,  John  of  Wallingford,  a  thirteenth 
century  chronicler,  says  of  Edwy :  "  He  lovod 
the  peace  of  this  world,  which  panders  to  all 
vices,  and  is  the  mere  ape  of  virtue,  and  to 
it  he  limited  his  tastes.  For  he  was  given  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  was  negligent,  loved 
only  those  who  favoured  his  excesses,  and 
hated  the  good."  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  way  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  monkish 
historians,  who,  having  taken  Dunstan  as 
their  hero,  naturally  regarded  Edwy  as  the 
type  of  all  that  is  bad;  the  king  evidently 
opposed  **  the  policy  which  strove  everywhere 
to    substitute    monks    for  secular    canons." 

[DUNHTAN.] 

JLnglo-Saxim  Chron, 

Egbert,  King  of  the  West  Saxons  (800^ 
836),  was  bom  about  775.  On  the  death  of 
Cjmewulf,  he  laid  claim  to  the  throne,  but 
Brihtic  was  elected,  and  he  fled  to  Offa,  King 
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of  Mercia.  Thither  the  vengeance  of  his 
rival  followed  him,  and  he  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Great.  A  close  friend- 
ship arose  between  the  two,  and  Egbert 
modelled  his  career  on  that  of  his  benefactor. 
In  the  year  that  Charles  was  crowned  Em- 
peror at  Rome,  Egbert,  in  his  absence,  was 
elected,  on  the  death  of  Brihtic,  to  the  throne 
of  Wessex.  He  returned  to  England,  and  at 
once  set  himself  to  win  for  himself  a 
superiority  over  the  island,  as  Charles  hud 
established  a  dominion  on  the  Continent. 
The  greater  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  a 
struggle  with  Mercia,  a  contest  which  began 
before  his  return  to  assume  the  crown,  and 
culminated  in  a  great  victory  over  Beomwulf 
at  Ellandune  (823),  after  which  he  annexed 
the  little  kingdoms  which  had  become  Mercian 
dependencies,  and  four  years  later  the  great 
kingdom  itself  was  reduced.  The  smaller 
kingdoms  of  East  Anglia,  Kent,  Essex,  and 
Sussex  had  previously  submitted  to  him  with- 
out a  blow,  and  shortly  afterwards  Northum- 
bria,  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions,  owned  his 
overlordship,  and  was  allowed,  like  East 
Anglia  and  Mercia,  to  retain  her  line  of 
sovereigns  as  subordinate  kings.  Having 
thus  founded  the  kingdom  of  England,  for 
which,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  high 
position,  he  was  deservedly  honoured  in  the 
Chronielet  with  the  title  of  Bretwalda, 
Egbert  set  himself  to  reduce  the  Welsh,  and 
was  as  successful  as  he  had  previously  been 
over  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Cornwall.  Over 
the  Celts  north  of  the  Dee,  however,  his 
power  did  not  prevail.  In  this  year  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Rex  Anglorumf  but  he 
never,  like  Charles,  ventured  to  aspire  to 
Imperial  honours.  Towards  the  end  of 
Egbert's  reign  an  old  enemy,  the  Danes, 
began  to  re-appear.  They  harassed  the 
country  terribly,  and  on  one  occasion  defeated 
the  king  in  battle.  In  836,  however,  he  won 
over  them  and  the  Cornish  Welsh  a  great 
battle  at  Hengestesdun,  which  for  the  time 
checked  their  invasions.  Though  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  Egbert^s 
personality,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
had  in  him  the  elements  of  a  great  ruler ;  he 
was  almost  uniformly  successful  in  war,  and 
displayed  a  wise  moderation  in  confining  his 
efforts  to  the  acquisition  of  a  great  inde- 
pendent monarchy. 

Anglo-Saxon  'Chron, ;  Xiappenberg,  Anglo- 
Saxon  King* ;  Bobertson,  Hitt,  E»say$;  Free- 
man, Norman  Conquest.  [L.  C.  S.] 

Egfred(EcG frith),  King  of  Northumbria 
^70 — 685),  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Osw^'.  The  chief  interest  of  his  reign  lies 
in  his  relations  with  St.  Wilfred  (q.v.).  He 
was  defeated  by  Ethelfred,  and  compelled  to 
restore  Lindsey.  He  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  Ireland,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
behaved  with  great  cruelty,  and  after  having 
conquered  Cumberland,  he  was  slain  by  the 
Picts  at  the  battle  of  ^ectansmere  (685). 


Sldon,  John  Scott,  Ist  Easl  {b.  1751, 
d.  1838),  was  bom  of  humble  parents  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  At  school  he  evinced  such 
remarkable  ability  as  to  awaken  the  interest 
of  a  wealthy  neighbour,  who  assisted  in  send- 
ing him  to  Oxford.  He  obtained  a  fellowship 
at  University  College,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1776.  He  ro&e  rapidly,  and  was  assisted 
by  the  friendship  of  Lord  Thurlow,  who  re- 
cognised his  ability,  and  in  1783  procured  his 
election  for  the  borough  of  Weobly.  In  Par- 
liament he  warmly  opposed  Fox's  Blast  India 
Bill,  and  on  Pitt's  accession  to  office,  gave 
him  really  important  support,  when  support  was 
badly  needed  by  the  young  Premier.  In  1788 
his  services  were  rewarded  by  his  appointment 
as  Solicitor-General.  In  1793  he  became 
Attorney-General,  and  in  that  office  he  found 
ample  employment  in  the  prosecutions  which 
were  shortly  afterwards  instituted  against 
Home  Tookeand  other  supposed  revolutionary 
characters.  In  1799  he  succeeded  Eyre  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  £ldon. 
When  Pitt,  two  years  afterwards,  resigned  on 
the  Catholic  Question,  Lord  Eldon  accepted 
the  Great  Seal  at  the  king's  express  desire, 
and  while  holding  that  office  he  gained  the 
entire  confidence  of  George  III.,  and  became 
his  most  intimate  friend  and  adviser.  On  the 
accession  to  power  of  Fox  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville  he  resigned,  and  made  room  for  Lord 
Erskine,  but  again  became  Lord  Chancellor 
in  April,  1807.  For  the  next  twenty  years 
he  remained  in  uninterrupted  possession  of 
the  woolsack.  He  warmly  took  the  part  of 
the  Duke  of  York  in  1809,  and  vigorously 
opposed  alike  any  relaxation  in  the  severities 
of  the  penal  code  and  any  concessions  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  On  the  question  of  Re- 
gency, in  1811,  Lord  Eldon  incurred  very 
warm  censure  from  Lord  Grey,  for  having  on 
several  occasions  forged  the  king's  signature, 
when  the  king  was  himself  incapable  of 
signing  his  name.  On  the  Prince  of  Wales 
becoming  Regent,  Lord  Eldon  soon  ingratiated 
himself  with  his  new  master  by  taking  a  very 
decided  part  against  the  Princess  Caroline, 
and  thus  rendered  himself  very  unpopular. 
In  1814  he  became  an  object  for  Uie  ven- 
geance of  the  mob  in  the  Com  Law  Riots, 
and  narrowly  escape<i  personal  violence  when 
his  house  was  attacked.  As  the  outcry  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  became  stronger,  Lord 
Eldon  more  strongly  than  ever  opposed  the 
measure,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
admission  of  Canning  to  the  cabinet  on  Lord 
Castlereagh's  death.  When  Canning  became 
Prime  Minister  (1827)  he  resigned  the  seal  to 
Lord  Lyndhurst.  He  never  held  office  again, 
though  to  the  very  last  he  continued  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  the  Whigs,  especially  the 
Repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  As  a  ^udge.  Lord 
Eldon  holds  high  rank,  and  contributed  much 
towards  making  our  system  of  equity  into 
a  perfect  whole.    Sir  H.  Maine  calls  him 
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"  the  first  of  our  equity  judges  who,  instead 
of  enlarging  the  ^'urisprudence  of  his  court 
by  indirect  legislation,  devoted  himself 
through  life  to  explaining  and  harmonising 
it."  His  great  fault  was  his  hesitation  in 
deciding  cases,  the  result  being  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  cost  of  litigation,  and  a  general 
feeling  among  the  public  that  Chancery  pro- 
ceedings were  interminable.  But  the  country 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  having  in- 
stituted the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor,  and  thus 
relieving  the  stagnation  on  the  Chancery  side. 

Tiriss,  Life  of  Eldon  ;  Campbell,  Livet  of  the 
ChMieMora;  8.  Walpole,  HUt.  ofEng.from  1816. 

[W.  R.  8.] 

351eanor  of  Aqnitaine  (^.  1122,  d. 

1204)  was  the  daughter  of  William,  Count 
of  Poitou,  and  heiress  not  merely  to  that 
province,  but  also  to  Saintonge,  Auvergne, 
Perigord,  Angoumois,  Guicnne,  and  Gascony. 
In  1137  she  was  married  to  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  thereby  uniting  the  south  with  the 
north  of  France.  With  him  she  went  on  the 
iSecond  Crusade,  and  her  conduct  on  the 
expedition  and  subsequently  was  so  light, 
that  in  1152  she  was  divorced  from  Louis^ 
though  the  nominal  ground  for  the  separation 
was  consanguinity.  In  the  same  year  she 
married  Henry  of  Anjou,  who,  two  years 
later,  became  Xing  of  England.  From  him 
she  became  gradually  estranged,  and  in  1173 
encouraged  her  sons  to  rebel  against  their 
father,  for  which  she  was  seized  and  impri- 
soned, and  remained  in  captivity,  with  but 
short  intervals,  for  sixteen  years.  On  her 
husband's  death,  she  was  released  by  Richard^ 
and  made  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  his  ab- 
sence :  and  during  his  reign  she  did  all  in  her 
I>ower  to  repress  the  ambition  of  John  and 
thwart  the  designs  of  Philip  Augustus.  She 
collect^  the  ransom  for  Richard,  and  herself 
conveyed  it  to  Germany.  At  Richard's  death, 
she  came  forward  again  as  John's  chief 
adviser.  She  used  her  influence  to  exclude 
Arthur,  and  took  command  of  the  army  that 
reduced  Anjou  to  submission,  and  subsequently 
went  to  Spain  to  fetch  her  grand-daughter, 
Blanche  of  CaHille.  To  the  last  moment  of 
her  life  she  was  engaged  in  political  affairs, 
and  shortly  before  her  end  was  striving  hard 
to  keep  to  their  allegiance  the  English  barons, 
while  Philip  Augustus  was  attacking  Nor- 
mandv. 

Benedict  of  Peterhorongh,  ClironicU  (Bolls 
Series) ;  Ljrttelton,  Life  of  itenry  11, 

Eleanor  of  Britanny  [d,  1241)  was  the 
daughter  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  and  Con- 
stance, Duchess  of  Britanny.  After  the  death 
of  her  brother  Arthur,  she  inherited  his  claim 
to  the  English  crown,  but  was  kept  a  prisoner 
hy  John  in  Bristol  Castle,  where  she  remained 
for  many  years,  till  she  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  the  nunnery  at  Amesbury. 

Xileaaor  of  Castile  {d,  1290),  wife  of 
Edward  I.,  was  the  sister  of  Alfonso  IV.  of 


Castile.  At  her  marriage  with  Edward  in 
1254,  her  brother  renounced  his  pretensions 
to  Gascony.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
on  his  crusade,  and  legend  said  saved  his  life 
by  sucking  the  poison  from  his  wound,  and 
was  crowned  with  him  in  Aug^ist,  1274.  Her 
amiable  character  made  her  greatly  beloved 
by  the  people.  If  the  least  complaint  of 
oppression  came  anyhow  to  her  ears,  she  en- 
deavoured to  redress  the  wrong,  and  her 
large  revenues  were  so  administered  that  no 
oppression  by  her  officers  was  possible.  On 
her  way  to  join  her  husband  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Scotland,  she  died  at  Grantham  in 
November,  1290.  Her  body  was  conveyed  to 
Westminster,  and  at  each  place  where  the 
funeral  procession  halted  a  richly-carved 
cross  was  erected.  Thirteen  in  all  of  these 
crosses  were  raised,  but  only  three,  those  at 
Northampton,  Geddington,  and  Waltham, 
remain. 

Strickland,  lAvw  of  tlu  Queeiu  of  England. 

Eleanor  of  Provence,  Queen  {d,  1291), 

wife  of  Henry  III.,  was  the  daughter  of 
Raymond  Berenger,  Count  of  Provence.  The 
marriage  of  Henry  and  Eleanor  took  place  in 
1236,  and  the  young  queen  almost  imme- 
diately obtained  a  complete  ascendency  over 
her  husband,  which  she  used  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  her  friends  and  relatives.  Hot 
uncle,  Boniface  of  Savoy,  was  made  Arch- 
bishop, of  Canterbury,  and  other  important 
offices  were  conferred  on  the  queen*s  numerous 
relntives,  who  drained  the  land  by  their  ra- 
pacity and  extortion.  Still,  the  Provencal 
marriage  was  not  without  its  good  results. 
Provence  was  at  this  time  the  most  cultured 
state  in  Europe ;  literature  and  the  arts 
flourished,  and  the  court  was  the  chosen  resi- 
dence of  the  troubadours  and  scholars  of 
Europe.  Some  of  this  culture  found  its  way 
into  England,  but  it  hardly  compensated  for 
the  great  unpopularity  which  this  influx  of 
foreigners  brought  on  the  king  and  queen. 
A  quarrel  with  the  citizens  of  London  on 
account  of  a  heavy  duty  which  she  insisted 
they  should  pay  her  as  queen  on  all  ships 
unladed  at  Queenhithe,  and  the  rigorous 
exaction  of  "queen  gold,"  only  increased  the 
general  hatred  of  her.  During  the  king's 
absence  from  England  in  1253  she  was  ap- 
pointed Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  actually 
sat  as  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench. 
In  1286  the  hatred  of  the  Londoners  against 
her  culminated,  and  it  needed  a  considerable 
military  escort  to  conduct  her  in  safety  from 
the  Tower  to  Windsor.  In  the  Barons'  War, 
which  she  more  than  any  one  had  helped  to 
bring  about,  she  showed  great  determination 
and  courage,  and  after  the  battle  of  Lewes 
had  to  take  refuge  in  France.  After  the  fall 
of  De  Montfort,  she  returned,  and  had  her 
revenge  on  the  citizens  of  I^ondon  who  were 
flned  20,000  marks  for  their  conduct  towards 
her.      Soon  after  Edward  I.'s  accession  she 
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retired  to  the  convent  of  Amesbmy,  where  she 
died  in  1291. 

Soyal  and  Hilt.  L6tt0n  of  Reijn  of  Henry  IIL 

i Bolls    Series):    Paali,    EiigliMoh$    UuchichU; 
Uaaair,  BaroM  War. 

Sleaaor,  daughter  of  King  John  (d, 
1274),  was  married  first  to  William  Marshall 
the  Younger,  and  in  1238,  Becondly,  to  Simon 
de  Montfort.  This  latter  marriage  seems  to 
have  been  a  secret  one,  and  quarrels  soon 
arose  between  Henry  and  De  Montfort  con- 
cerning it.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
at  Evesham  ^1266),  Eleanor  retired  to  Franf^e 
and  enterea  the  nunnery  of  Montargis, 
where  she  remained  till  her  death. 

ElactioiiSf  PA&LIAMENTAHY,  are  held  in 
virtue  of  writs  issued  either  by  the  crown  for 
a  new  Parliament,  or  in  cases  of  vacancy  while 
the  House  is  in  session  out  of  Chancery  by 
the  Speaker's  warrant  by  order  of  the  House. 
These  writs  are  addressed  to  the  sheriffs. 
Until  7  Hen.  IV.  the  sheriff  had  to  make  the 
return  in  person  in  forty  days.  The  election 
was  made  in  full  county  court,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  court  after  the  writ  was  re- 
ceived. It  appears  that  some  persons  were 
specially  summoned  to  the  election,  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  county 
court  was  no  longer  generally  attended  by 
gpreat  peopl&  Much  irregularity  seems  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  election  of  knights  of 
the  slure  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Sometimes  a  crowd  of  the  lower 
class  attended  the  court ;  sometimes  the  elec- 
tion was  made  by  a  few  great  people  or  their 
stewards ;  sometimes  it  was  managed  by 
lawyers  or  interested  persons,  and  often  the 
sheriff  ordered  matters  as  he  liked.  To  secure 
the  return  being  in  accordance  with  the  elec- 
tion, it  was  ordered  by  7  Hen.  lY.,  c.  Id,  that 
it  should  be  attested  by  the  persons  electing 
in  an  indenture  attached  to  the  writ.  The 
indenture,  however,  was  only  signed  by  a  few 
of  those  who  attended  the  court,  and  it  seems 
that  sometimes  the  electors  chose  certain  of 
their  number  to  exercise  the  common  right 
of  voting.  When  this  was  the  case,  the  dele- 
gates signed  on  behalf  of  the  whole  body. 
Elections  for  cities  and  boroughs  were  for- 
mally made  in  the  county  court  under  the 
Plantagenet  kings.  The  obligation  of  pay- 
ment of  members'  wag^  caused  the  towns 
to  be  anxious  to  escape  from  representation. 
When  the  electors  of  a  borough  had  made 
their  choice,  it  was  reported  to  the  sheriff  in 
the  court.  In  case  they  failed  to  elect,  he 
caused  members  to  be  chosen  from  them  along 
with  the  knights  of  the  shire.  The  ceremony 
which  came  in  later  times  to  be  called  the 
nomination,  and  to  be  incorrectly  regarded  as 
something  different  to  amere  preliminary  of  the 
election,  was  the  ancient  election  itself  in  the 
county  court.  If  more  than  one  candidate 
was  pr<  posed,  the  election  was  decided  by  a 
show  of   handd.      Aa  a  seat  in    Pdrliameut 


became  an  object  of  ambition,  the  custom 
arose  of  taking  a  poll  of  other  electon  who 
might  not  at  the  time  be  present  at  the  court 
A  poll  was  taken  only  when  demanded,  and  it 
was  at  first  incorrectly  regarded  as  an  act  ol 
grace  on  the  part  of  sheriffs  to  grant  the  de- 
mand.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  time  during 
which  the  sheriff  might  keep  open  the  court 
for  the  purpose  of  the  poll,  save  the  date  on 
which  the  writ  was  returnable.  Polling  in 
the  eighteenth  century  sometimes  lasted  for  a 
month,  and  in  cases  in  which  great  efforto 
were  made  to  secure  a  seat,  the  whole  period 
was  filled  with  drunkenness  and  riot.  The 
disgraceful  scenes  which  marked  the  West- 
minster election,  1784,  resulted  in  an  Act,  25 
(jreo.  III.,  c.  84,  limiting  a  poll  to  fift^rendays, 
and  ordering  that  the  scrutiny  of  votes  should 
be  closed  six  days  before  the  return  was  made. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  George  IV.  this  period 
was  shortened  to  nine  days  in  the  case  of 
boroughs ;  by  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  45,  to  two  da)« 
both  in  borough  and  county  elections,  and  by 
16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  15,  to  one  day  in  both. 
By  35  and  36  Vict.,  c.  33,  the  Ballot  Act 
[Ballot],  a  poll  follows  a  disputed  nomination 
as  a  matter  of  course,  without  being  specially 
demanded.  The  use  of  voting  papers  in 
university  elections,  provided  for  by  24  and 
25  Vict.,  c.  53,  still  continues. 

Ditiputed  Elections  were,  up  to  the  time  of 
Henrjr  IV.,  decided  by  the  crown.  From 
1410  inquiry  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  sheriff's 
return  was  made  by  the  judges,  the  ultimate 
decision  still  remaining  with  the  crown.  The 
House  gained  the  right  of  deciding  these 
questions  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  1553  a  committee  of  the  House  decided 
against  the  validity  of  the  election  of  Kowell, 
a  prebendary  of  Westminster.  It  succesafully 
upheld  its  right  of  judgment  in  these  matten 
against  the  will  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1586,  in 
the  Norfolk  election  case,  and  in  1604,  in  the 
case  of  Sir  F.  Goodwin,  obtained  from  the 
king  the  admission  that  it  was  the  proper 
judge  of  returns.  This  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
cised at  first  by  committees  specially  ap- 
pointed, and  then  by  the  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges and  Elections.  It  became  the  custom  to 
admit  members  who  were  either  privy  coun- 
cillors or  barristers  to  this  committee,  though 
not  nominated  to  it.  From  this  cause  the 
committee,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  held  to  be  open  ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  orderly  management  these  cases  wete 
soon  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  Election 
petitions  were  thus  decided  by  a  trial  of  the 
strength  of  contending  parties,  without  reganl 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
the  OrenvilU  Act,  1770,  pronded  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  committee  (by  a  mixed  system  of 
ballot  and  selection)  for  the  adjudication  of 
election  cases.  Although  this  Act  effected  an 
improvement  in  the  practice  of  the  House,  it 
still  left  election  questions  within  the  area  of 
I  party  politics,  and  by  allowing  either  party  to 
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strike  out  a  oertam  number  of  the  names 
chosen  by  ballot,  to  commit  the  decision  of  these 
cases  to  the  weakest  men  of  both  sides.  By 
the  Election  FHitioru  and  Corrupt  VraetUes 
Act,  1868, 31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  125,  these  ques- 
tions were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Fleas,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
facts  of  an  election  which  has  been  questioned 
by  petition.  Such  petition  must  now,  by 
this  Act,  be  presented  to  the  Common  Pleas 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  the 
corresponding  courts  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
A  judge  of  these  courts  tries  the  petition  in 
the  county  or  borough  to  which  it  refers. 
After  he  has  heard  the  case,  he  makes  a  report 
to  the  Speaker  as  to  the  validity  of  the  elec- 
tion, the  prevalence  of  corrupt  practices,  the 
knowledge  of  the  candidate  concerning  such 
practices,  and  the  names  of  those  who  are 
guilty  of  them.  The  House  then  acts  on  the 
report  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  have  acted 
on  the  report  of  an  election  committee.  The 
House  has  not  g^ven  up  its  constitutional  right 
of  deciding  questions  concerning  the  right  to 
its  seats  by  the  Elections,  ftc.  Act;  it  has 
simply  made  over  such  questions  as  are  raised 
by  petition  to  a  court  of  oonmum  law  for  in- 
vestigation and  decision. 

Corrupt  Fraetieee  at  ^/wfumt.-^These,  be- 
sides direct  bribery,  include  treating  and  undue 
influence  of  various  kinds.  By  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  1868,  if  the  judge  reports  particu- 
lar persons  as  guilty  of  suda  practices,  the  report 
i-i  laid  before  the  Attorney-General,  who  in- 
stitutes a  prosecution  against  them  at  his  dis- 
cretion, without  the  intervention  ot  the  House. 
If  the  report  declares  that  such  practices  have 
extensively  prevailed  in  a  constituency,  the 
Hotise  genemlly  suspends  the  writ,  and  if  the 
report  is  confirmed  by  further  inquiry,  dis- 
franchises the  constituency  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  various  acts  which  imply  undue 
influence  or  corruption  were  carefully  defined 
by  the  Corrupt  Praetieee  Act  of  1883,  and 
very  stringent  penalties  enacted  against  prin- 
cipals as  well  as  their  agents  found  guilty 
of  these  practices.  [BhihertJ  The  House 
is  very  strict  as  regards  influence,  and  in 
1641  and  1802  made  declarations  to  the 
effect  that  any  interference  in  election 
matters  by  peers  was  a  breach  of  privi. 
lege.  From  the  scope  of  the  latter  de- 
claration Irish  peeiB  elected  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  are  exempt.  To  secure  the  freedom 
of  election,  an  Act  (10  and  11  Vict.,  c.  21) 
orders  that  soldiers  shall  be  restrained  in 
barracks  during  the  day  of  a  poll,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  or  on  necessary  duty. 

Eleetort. — By  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
flaenoe  of  feudalism  on  the  constitution,  the 
leoser  tenants-in-chief  were  merged  in  the 
general  body  of  freeholders.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Edward  I.  the  Commons  did  not 
consist  of  the  lesser  tenants  of  the  crown 
mentioned  in  the  Great  Charter,  art.  14,  but 
d  representatives  elected  by  the  freeholders 


in  counties,  by  certain  electors  in  boroughs, 
and  by  the  clergy.     In  counties^  the  original 
electors  were  those  who  composed  the  county 
court  in  which  the  election  was  held.     By 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  seems 
that  many  came  to,  and  took  part  in,  an 
election  who  were  not  suitors  oi  the  court. 
WhUe  an  Act  of  1406  restrained  the  undue 
power  of  the  sheriff  in  making  returns,  it 
did  not  give  the  freeholders  the  sole  right 
of  election.     This  was  not  secured  until  1430, 
(8  Hen.  VI.,  c.  7),  and  was  then  limited  to  a 
part  of  them.   This  Act  declares  that  elections 
are  wont  to  be  made  *'  by  persons  of  small 
substance  and  no  value,"  and  limits  the  right 
of  voting  to  resident  holders  of  free  land  of 
the  clear  annual  value  of  408.,  and  two  years 
after  it  was  enacted  that  the  qualifying  free- 
hold shoiild  lie  within  the  county.     By  these 
statutes  the  quality  of  tenure,  and  not  the 
quantity   of    interest,   was   regarded.      For 
instance,  a  life  estate  in  a  freehold  above  the 
specified  value  conferred  a  qualification,  while 
no  estate    in  copyhold    could   do   so,  even 
though  it  were  one  of  inheritance ;  and  copy- 
holders were  expressly  excluded   from   the 
franchise  by  31  Geo.  II.,  c.  14.    The  franchise 
in  dtiee  and  horoughe  before   1832  was  not 
determined  by  any  general  statute,  but  by 
special  acts,  by  charters,  or  by  usage.    Thus 
in    London,    the    parliamentary    franchise 
followed  the  municipal,  and  was  exercised  at 
different  periods  by  representatives  of  the 
wards,  by  the  common  councilmeu,  and  by 
the  liverymen  of  the  companies.    The  exclu- 
sive policy  of  corporations  tended  to  restrict 
the  franchise  in  most  chartered  boroughs,  so 
that  ultimately  a  co-optative  oligarchy  alone 
had  any  voice    in   the  election.     In   some 
others    it    had    a    popular   character,    and, 
in  default  of  any  contrary  usage  or  charter, 
belonged  to  inhabitant  householders,  or  else, 
as  in  Bristol,  which  was  a  county  of  itself,  to 
the  40s.  freeholders.     Borough  franchise,  in- 
deed, was  altogether  a  matter  of  local  law. 
The   representation    of    the  elergy  was  the 
same  in  extent  and  mode  as  in  the  election 
of  proctors  for  Convocation  (q.v.).     University 
representation  was  established  by  James  I., 
and  in  this  case  the  right  to  vote  has  be- 
long^ to  aU  who  by  their  degree  constitute 
the    governing    body    of    the    Universities, 
even  though  non-resident.     By  the  Reform 
BiU  of   1832,  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  45   [Refohm  ; 
Rbpbbsbktatxon],  the  quaJification  was  ex- 
tended in  counties  so  as  to  include  (1)  copy- 
holds, of  which  persons  were  seised  either  in 
law  or  equity,  either  of  inheritance  or  for  life, 
of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £10.     (2)  Lease- 
holds, for  the  unexpired  portion  of  a  term  of 
sixty  years  of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  or  of 
a  term  of  twenty  years  of  the  annual  value  of 
£6.     It  also  created  (3)  an  occupation  qualifi- 
cation for  a  tenant  of  lands,  sc,  at  a  clear 
rent  of  £50,  paid  yearly.    While,  however,  it 
preserved  the  qualification  conferred  (4)  by 
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freeholds    of    inheritance,  it  provided    that 
freehold  estates  for  life,  of  which  the  annual 
value  was  lees  than  j610,  should  not  confer  a 
vote,  unless  there  was  bona  JSde  occupation, 
or  where  such  freeholds  had  been  acquired  by 
marriage,  devise,  &c.    As  regards  cities  and 
boroughs,  the  Act  retained  some  rights  per- 
manently, e^,y  those  of   the    freemen    and 
liverymen  of  LK)ndon,  of  freeholders  and  burg- 
age tenants  in  cities  which  were  also  counties, 
&c.     Some  rights  were  retained  temporarily, 
as  those  of  freemen  and  burgage  tenants  in 
boroughs,    of    inhabitant  householders,   &c., 
and  the  franchise  was  extended  in  favour  of 
the  sole  occupiers  of  any  premises  of  the 
annual  value  of  £10.    In  Scotland,  the  county 
franchise  was  fixed  (2  Will.  IV.,  c.  65)  at  a 
£10  ownership,  and  inoludcd  some  classes  of 
leasehold.    The  borough  franchise  included 
£10  householders.    In  Ireland  at  the  time  of 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  the  qualifica- 
tion in  counties  was  raised  from  a  40s.  to  a 
£10  freehold.    In  1932  it  was  extended  by 
the  admission  of  certain  leaseholds  and  £10 
copyholds.    By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  30 
and  31    Vict.,   c.    102,  the  franchise  stood 
thus — in  counties,  (1)  the  old  408.  freeholders 
in  fee ;  (2)  the  holders  of  a  life  estate  from 
40s.  to  £6,  if  of  freehold  tenure  and  with 
occupation ;  (3)  of  any  life  estate  above  £5 ; 
(4)  of  the  remainder  of  a  lease  of  sixty  years 
of  the  value  of  £5 ;  (5^  occupiersof  land,  &c.,  for 
twelve  months,  rated  at  not  less  than  £12;  (6) 
occupiers  whose  rent  is  assessed  at  £50.    In 
cities  and  boroughs  it  was  extended  to  (1)  all 
resident    householders    or   rated    OQCupants 
of    dwelling-houses,  after   payment  of    one 
year's    rates;     (2)    all    ratqd    occupants    of 
premises  other  than  houses,  of  the  value  of 
£10;    (3)  all  who  have  for  twelve  months 
been  in  the  separate  occupation  of  the  same 
lodgings,  whidi  are,  if  unfurnished,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  £10.    The  lodger  franchise 
has,  by  41  and  42  Vict.,  c.  26,  been  declared 
to  include  an  office,   studio,   shop,  j&c.     A 
change  of  apartments  in  the  same  house  is 
not  held  to  be  a  change  of  lodgings.    In 
Scotland,  by  31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  48,  the  fran- 
chise is  granted,  in  counties,  to  a  £5  ownership 
and  a  £14  occupation.    A  household  and  a 
lodger  franchise  were  also  fixed  in  boroughs. 
In  Ireland,  by  13  and   14  Vict.,  c.  69,  an 
estate  in  fee  or  for  life  of  the  annual  value  of 
£5,  or  an  occupation  of  the  value  of  £12,  con- 
ferred a  vote  for  a  county,  and  a  rated  occu- 
pation of  £8  for  a  borough  election.     By  the 
ArUh  Reform  Act^  1868,  a  household  occupa- 
tion rated  at  £4  and  a  lodger  franchise  of  £10 
were  created  in  boroughs.     The  county  fran- 
chise remained  unchanged.      In   1884,  Mr. 
Gladstone   introduced  another  Reform   Billf 
intended  to  apply  to    the  whole  of   Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  assimilate  the 
franchise  in  counties  with  that  in  boroughs. 
By  this  Act  the  franchise  was  to  be  granted 
to  (1)  aU  resident  male  householders  or  ]cated 


occupants  of  dwelling-houses;  (2)  lodgers; 
(3)  certain  persons  not  occupying  separate 
tenements  or  apartments,  but  Uving  in  houses 
occupied  by  others,  who  were  to  vote  under 
what  was  called  the  '*  service  franchise.*' 
Disqualification  under  all  the  reform  biils 
attaches  to  females,  aliens,  infants,  &c.,  to 
all  peers  except  such  Irish  peers  who  have 
been  elected  to  a  seat,  to  certain  revenue 
officers,  to  police  constables,  to  those  in 
receipt  of  parochial  relief,  and  to  some  few 
others.  Irish  Catholics  were  admitted  to  the 
franchise  in  1793,  on  taking  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  abjuration.  In  1829,  Mr. 
Peel,  among  other  measures  of  CathoUc 
Emancipation,  carried  a  new  form  of  oath,  by 
which  Catholics  were  enabled  to  vote  without 
doing  violence  to  their  convictions.  And 
finaUy,  by  5  and  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  36,  aU  oaths 
in  connection  with  the  right  of  electors  are 
done  away.  Every  one  daiming  to  exercise  a 
right  to  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament 
must  see  that  his  name  is  registered  in  a  list 
drawn  up  by  the  overseers  of  the  parish  in 
which  his  qualification  lies.  These  lists  are 
afterwards  revised  in  open  court  by  rerinmg 
Aarrui/ertf,  who  decide  on  objections  and  claims. 
An  appeal  lies  to  the  Common  Pleas  from  the 
decision  of  these  officers. 

rersow  Elected. — During  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  terms  of  the  writs  which  specified 
the  condition  of  men  who  were  to  be  footed 
were  constantly  varied.  Efforts  were  made 
to  procure  the  election  of  "  belted  knights," 
or  at  least  of  squires  of  good  position,  as 
county  members,  and  of  men  of  the  high(>r 
class  of  burgesses  for  borough  members ;  and 
to  exclude  sheriffs,  lawyers,  and  '*  maintainera 
of  quarrels.'*  It  was  important  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Commons  should  be  of  a 
rank  which  would  make  them  independent  of 
crown  influence  or  of  private  advantage. 
Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  it  was  often 
found  impossible  to  secure  men  of  the  position 
required  by  the  writs.  The  exclusion  of  the 
clergy  in  1371  was  the  result  of  special  cir- 
cumstances. Lawyers  were  several  times  ex- 
cluded (f.y.,  1402)  because  it  was  thought  they 
took  advantage  of  their  position  as  members 
to  forward  the  interests  of  their  clients. 
By  1  Hen.  V.,  c.  1,  residence  was  declared  a 
necessary  qualification.  This  statute  wiis» 
however,  constantly  disregarded,  and  is  ex- 
pressly repealed  by  14  Geo.  HI.,  c.  68.  A 
qualification  in  res!  estate  was  adopted  9 
Anne,  c.  6,  and  was  fixed  at  £600  a  year  for 
county,  and  £300  for  borough  members.  By 
1  ana  2  Vict.,  c.  48,  personalty  might  he 
reckoned  in  making  up  the  required  sum,  and 
now  by  21  and  22  Vict.,  c.  26,  all  property 
qualification  is  abolished.  Disqualification 
attaches  to  females,  aliens,  infants,  &c,  to  all 
peers,  except  Irish  non-representative  peers,  to 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  (by  41  Geo. 
III.,  c.  63),  to  Boman  Catholic  clergy  (by  ID 
Geo.  rV.y  c.  7)i  to  sheriffs  and  other  zetiiming 
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offioenas  regarda  their  own  sphere  of  office,  to 
goTemment  contractors,  hanJErupta,  and  those 
conTicted  of  felony  or  of  corrupt  practicee  at 
elections  under  the  Acts  on  that  subject. 
Persons  holding  certain  places  of  profit  under 
the  crown  wluch  do  not  incluoe  those  of 
the  various  ministers  and  officials  at  the  head 
of  the  great  departments  of  the  State,  were 
diaqualiiied  by  6  Anne,  o.  7.  In  most  cases, 
pensions  held  during  pleasure  entail  disquali- 
fication. The  GathoUc  Belief  Bill,  1829,  ad- 
mitted Roman  Oatholics  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  on  taking  a  special  oath  provided 
for  such  cases.  Jews,  though  elected  by  a 
constituency,  were  shut  out  from  the  House 
by  the  terms  of  the  Parliamentary  oath  until 
1858,  when  the  oath  was  so  altered  that  they 
were  able  to  take  it.  [Oaths.]  By  the  29 
and  30  Vict,  c  19,  all  distinctions  or  dis- 
abilities grounded  on  religion  have  been 
removed,  the  sole  condition  of  admission 
to  the  House  of  a  member  elected  by  a 
oonstituency,  and  not  otherwise  disqualified, 
being  that  he  take  the  oath  prescribed  by 
that  statute.  From  this  obligation  Quakers, 
Moravians,  and  Separatists  are  at  present 
(1884)  alone  exempted. 

carter's  Bogn-»  on.  th«  Law  of  SUetimkM,  ed. 
1F80;  StablM,  Congt.  Hid.,  eh.  xw.,  zz.;  Msj, 
Cona.  flict.,  ch.  Ti,  ziiL ;  Majr,  Parliammitarii 
F«u*i«.  [W.  H.] 

Slfrar  (^lfoar),  son  of  Leofric,  was 

made  Carl  of  East  Anglia  on  the  outlawry  of 

Harold  in  1051,  but  in  the  next  year,  Harold 

being  restored,  he  lost  his  earldom.    In  1053 

he  once  more  received  the  earldom.    In  1055 

be  wan  accused  of  treason,  and  banished,  when 

he  allied  himself  with  the  Welsh,  and  ravaged 

Herefordshire,  but  was  compelled  to  submit 

by  Harold ;  was  received  again  into  the  royal 

favour,  and  was  restored  to  his  earldom.    On 

the  death  of  Leofric,  he  was  made  Earl  of 

Hercia.    In  1058  he  was  again  outlawed,  and 

again  pardoned.    He  died  probably  in  the 

year  1062,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  earldom 

by  his  son  Edwin.     His  daughter  Aldgyth 

married  (1)  Griffith,  Prince  of  North  Wales, 

and  (2)  Harold. 

AngU-^iueon  Chron. ;  Preeman,  Nomum,  Co%- 
fvest,  ii.  161. 


_  (JElpoifu)  was  the  vrife  of  King 
Edwy'(q.v.).  As  she  was  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees,  Bonstan  and  Odo  endeavoured 
to  get  Edwy  to  divorce  her,  and  at  length,  in 
958,  this  was  done.  Of  her  subseauent 
history  we  know  nothing,  the  stories  of  the 
cmelty  of  Odo  and  Dunstan  towards  her 
resting  on  no  good  authority. 

Slioi,  Sib  Johk  (b.  1570,  d,  1632),  a 
member  of  an  old  Cornwall  family,  was 
educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
studied  law  in  London.  In  1614  he  entered 
Parliament  as  member  for  St.  Germans,  and 
at  once  rose  into  prominence  as  one  of  the 
foremost  orators  of  the  time.    Early  in  life 


he  had  formed  a  dose  friendship  with  Buck- 
ingham, and  received  from  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  Yice-Admiral  of  Devon.  In  this 
capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
energy  in  the  suppression  of  piracy ;  but  this 
raised  up  powerful  enemies  against  him,  and 
during  Buckingham's  absence  in  Spain  he  was 
imprisoned  on  a  false  charge  laid  against  him 
in  connection  with  his  capture  of  a  pirate 
named  Nutt.  On  the  return  of  Buckingham, 
in  1623,  Eliot  was  released,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  Parliament  which  met  that  year,  and 
immediately  came  forward  as  one  of  the  pro- 
minent champions  of  constitutional  rifhts. 
In  the  Parliament  of  1625  he  was  strongly  in 
lavomr  of  putting  into  execution  the  laws 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  recusants,  and 
opposed  Wentworth  on  the  question  ojf  the 
latter^s  election  for  Yorkshire.  In  the  second 
Parliament  of  Charles  I.  (1626),  Eliot  was 
the  recognised  leader  of  the  constitutional 
party.  He  moved  an  inquiry  into  the  mi^ 
management  of  the  government,  and  was 
foremost  in  demanding  that  the  conduct  of 
Buckingham  should  be  investigated.  In  con- 
sequence (May  11,  1626),  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  but  set  at  liberty  after  a  few 
days.  In  1627  Eliot  was  one  of  those  who, 
with  Hampden  and  Wentworth,  refused  to 
contribute  towards  the  forced  loan  levied  by 
the  crown,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Gktto- 
house.  In  the  Parliament  of  1628  he  was 
again  foremost  in  the  attack  on  royal  mis- 
government,  and  bore  the  chief  share  in 
drawing  up  the  Remonstrance  and  Petition  of 
Right.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  (March, 
1629).  In  spite  of  his  application  for  a 
habeat  eorpua^  he  was  not  released.  An  infor- 
mation was  laid  against  him  by  the  Attomey- 
Gteneral  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for 
entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  resist  the  king's 
orders,  and  the  judge  sentenced  him  to  be 
fined  £2,000'  and  not  to  be  released  till  he 
acknowledged  his  fault.  He  was  kept  in 
confinement,  and  his  health  was  broken  by 
the  harsh  treatment  he  received,  and,  on 
Nov.  27,  1632,  he  died.  During  his  imprison- 
ment he  wrote  a  treatise  called  the  Monarchy 
of  Many  which  embodied  his  views  on  the 
tiieory  of  constitutional  monarchy.  Eliot  was 
one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  the  most  estimable 
of  the  popular  leaders  of  Charles  I.'s  reign. 
"  Great  as  his  intellectual  powers  wore,"  says 
Mr.  Gardiner,  "  it  was  not  by  mere  force  of 
intellect  that  he  won  his  way  to  distinction.  It 
was  the  moral  nature  of  the  man,  his  utter  self- 
forgetfulness,  which  made  him  what  he  was." 

J.  Forster.  Sir  J.  Eiioii  8.  B.  Gardiner,  HM. 
ofEnq,,  leOSr^mi,  T.  186.  Ac.         [g,  j.  L] 

Elisabeth,   Quesn  {h.  Sept.  7,  1633, 

#.  Nov.  17,  1558,  d.  ^lar.  24,  1603),  the 
daughter  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Anne  Boleyn, 
was  bom  at  Greenwich  on  Sept.  7,  1533. 
On    the   death,  of   her   mother,    she    was 
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sent  to  the  caatle  of  Uunsdon,  vhere  she 
and  her  half-sister  Mary  were  brought  up 
by  Lady  Margaret  Bryan.  Afterwards  she 
shared  the  studies  of  her  half-brother  Edward, 
who  became  greatly  attached  to  her.  On 
the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  she  wss 
committed  to  the  care  of  Catherine,  the 
Queen  Dowager,  who  soon  married  Thomas 
Seymour,  the  brother  of  the  Protector, 
Somerset.  Thomas  Seymour  showed  that  he 
nourished  ambitious  schemes,  and  he  was 
suspected  of  using  the  opportunities  which 
his  marriage  gave  him  of  trying  to  win  the 
affections  of  Elizabeth.  Catherine  died  in 
1548,  and  Thomas  Seymour's  conduct  towards 
Elizabeth  was  one  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  rigorous 
inquiiy,  in  which  the  young  girl  conducted  her- 
self with  great  dexterity.  Seymour  was  be- 
headed, and  Elizabeth  was  closiely  watched  at 
Hatfield.  Here  she  pursued  her  studies  under 
the  direction  of  William  Grindal  and  Roger 
Ascham,  and  acquired  a  rCT>utation  for  leani- 
ing.  In  the  plot  of  Northumberland  to 
secure  the  throne  for  the  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
Elizabeth  took  no  part,  and  on  Mark's  acces- 
sion, was  treated  by  her  with  consideration. 
The  Imperial  ambassadors  doubted  about 
Elizabeth,  and  Mary  worked  hard  for  her 
conversion  to  Romanism.  Elizabeth  judged 
it  wise  to  give  way,  and  on  Sept.  9,  1653, 
attended  the  mass.  As  Mary's  mairiage 
project  with  Philip  of  Spain  advanced,  her 
suspicions  of  Elizabeth  increased,  and  in  De- 
cember Elizabeth  left  the  court,  and  retired  to 
Ashridge,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Mary  wished 
to  marry  Elizabeth  to  Edward  Courtenay, 
but  Courtenay  refused.  Wyatt's  rebellion 
brought  Elizabeth  and  Couiienay  into  sus- 
picion. Elizabeth  was  arrested  in  Feb.,  1554, 
and  was  thrown  into  the  Tower.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  evidence  against 
her,  but  without  success.  In  May  she  was 
released,  but  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  and  was  sent  to  Wood- 
stock. Philip  of  Spain,  on  his  arrival  in 
England,  showed  more  consideration  towards 
Elizabeth.  He  wished  to  marry  her  in  such 
a  way  as  to  promote  his  own  political  plans. 
First,  a  marriage  with,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was 
proposed,  and  in  April,  1555,  Elizabeth  was 
summoned  to  Hampton  Court,  whence,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  she  went  to  Hatfield.  It 
needed  all  her  cleverness  to  escape  the  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which  would 
have  sent  her  away  from  England.  When 
this  was  abandoned,  there  came  a  proposal  for 
Eric  of  Sweden,  son  of  Qustavus  Wasa,  which 
was  also  refused.  Elizabeth  in  her  early 
days  found  herself  surrounded  by  snares. 
She  learned  to  trust  no  one,  to  act  circum- 
spectly, to  assume  an  ambiguous  attitude 
which  did  not  commit  her  to  anything  defi- 
nite, and  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
Mary  on  her  death-bed,  Nov.  6,  1558,  nomi- 
nated Elizabeth  as  her  successor,  in  the  hope 


that  she  would  maintain  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Philip  of  Spain  trusted  that  he 
would  find  in  Elizabeth  a  complaisant  aHy. 
When  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  crown,  on 
Nov.  17,  1558,  she  had  already  gained  a 
large  experience  of  the  world  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  her.  She  never  forgot 
that  her  position  must  be  maintained  by 
herself  alone,  and  that  her  interests  were  not 
those  of  any  particular  part^  or  system.  She 
never  laid  aside  her  skill  in  balancing  her- 
self between  opposing  parties  and  husband- 
ing her  resources  so  as  to  profit  by  their 
mistakes. 

At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  England  was 
without  money  and  without  resources,  and 
was  engaged  on  the  side  of  Spain  in  war  with 
France.  Philip  II.  wished  to  maintain  the 
English  alliance,  and  offered  his  hand  to 
ElijBibeth.  But  the  marriage  with  Philip 
needed  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope;  and 
Paul  lY.  was  under  the  influence  ol  France. 
He  was  ready  to  impugn  the  legitimacy 
of  Elizabeth.  Whatever  doubts  she  might 
have  had  about  her  policy  on  her  aooea- 
sion,  she  soon  saw  that  the  defence  of  Pro- 
testantism'  at  home  and  peace  with  'France 
abroad  were  necessary  for  her  own  secnrity. 
Her  first  measures  were  directed  to  a  religious 
settlement.  In  this  matter  she  reverted  to  her 
father's  plan :  freedom  of  the  Engli^  Church 
from  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  from 
beliefs  and  practices  which  were  unknown  to 
the  primitive  Church,  but  a  retention  of  its 
Catholic  foundation.  This  plan  suited  neither 
the  Calvinists  nor  the  adherents  of  the  old 
faith.  But  Elizabeth  appointed  a  committee 
of  divines  to  revise  the  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  Parliament  in  1559  re- 
established the  royal  supremacy,  approved 
the  revised  Prayer  Book,  and  enforced  its  uae 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Many  of  the 
bishops  refused  obedience,  and  were  deprived 
of  their  sees.  The  new  Archbishop  of  C^ter- 
huTV,  Matthew  Parker,  was  thu  chief  helper 
of  uie  queen  in  carrying  out  her  ecclesiastical 
policy,  and  a  body  of  commissioners,  who 
afterwards  grew  into  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  were  appointed  to  exercise  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  crown. 

But  the  greatest  danger  that  Elizabeth  had 
to  face  was  the  fact  that  the  next  in  order  of 
succession  to  the  English  crown  was  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  party  in  England  that 
was  favourable  to  the  old  religfion  would  have 
welcomed  her  against  EHizabeth.  Mary  was 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  Guises  in 
France,  and  it  was  possible  that  Philip  of  Spain 
might  unite  with  them  to  put  down  heresy  in 
England.  EUzabeth  was  urged  by  Parliament 
to  marry,  and  she  looked  round  for  some  forei^cn 
alliance.  But  she  clearly  saw  the  difficulties 
that  beset  her.  If  she  married  a  Protestant, 
she  would  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
in  a  peaceful  accession  of  Mary;  if  she 
married  a  Catholic*  her  husband  would  either 
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be  some  insignifiGaiit  penoiif  or  her  marriage 
would  draw  her  into  political  combinationB 
which  would  sacrifice  the  independence  of 
her  position.  Many  husbands  were  proposed, 
but  she  refused  them  all.  It  was  thought 
that  her  personal  preference  was  for  Rol^rt 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester ;  but  she  abstained 
from  a  marriage  which  would  be  unpopular 
and  politically  useless.  She  used  marriage 
projects  as  means  of  political  temporising,  to 
a  degree  which  was  often  ludicrous.  She 
encouiaged  in  her  court  a  fantastic  devotion 
to  her  person,  and  gloried  in  the  title  of  the 
''  Virgin  Queen."  The  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland  gave  Eluabeth  a  means  of 
strengthening  herself  against  Mary.  In  Jan. , 
1660,  she  entered  into  the  Treaty  of  Berwick,  by 
which  she  undertook  to  aid  the  rebel  lords  in 
expelling  the  French,  who,  under  the  queen 
regent,  Mary  of  Guise,  garrisoned  Edinburgh. 
She  wan  rewarded  by  tiie  withdrawal  of  the 
French,  and  the  agreement  that  Mary  and 
Francis  11.  should  ikj  aside  their  pretensions 
to  the  English  crown.  In  Dec,  1560,  I>Vancis 
II.  died,  Mary  refused  to  sign  the  Treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  Aug.,  1561,  landed  in 
Scotland,  the  avowed  agent  of  the  policy  of 
the  Guises.  For  the  next  few  years  the 
history  of  England  centres  round  Uie  secret 
war  which  was  waged  with  feminine  astuteness 
between  the  two  queens.  Elizabeth  wished 
Mary  to  resign  her  daim  to  the  English 
succession,  offered  her  an  alliance,  and  agreed 
to  recogniae  her  as  successor.  Ifary  refused 
to  give  up  her  claim  for  a  doubtful  boon. 
She  hoped  to  win  back  Scotland  to  Catholicism, 
and  looked  about  for  a  husband  who  would 
help  her.  When,  in  1565,  she  married 
Damley,  it  was  a  great  blow  to  Elizabeth, 
who  aided  Murray  and  the  rebel  lords,  but 
afterwards  disavowed  them.  The  birth  of  a 
son  to  Mary  still  furCher  strengthened  her 
position ;  but  the  murder  of  Darnley  and  the 
marriage  with  Bothwell  destroyed  Mary*s 
hold  on  Scotland,  and  relieved  Elizabeth  from 
some  anxiety.  Mary's  flight  to  England  in 
1568  placed  Elizabeth  in  a  difficult  position. 
She  could  not  make  common  cause  with 
rebels  against  their  queen,  and  thereby  give 
a  dangerous  example ;  she  could  not  restore 
Mary  to  the  Scottish  throne  against  the  wish 
of  her  subjects ;  she  coiild  not  leave  Mary  at 
large  in  Kngland  to  be  a  centre  for  Oatholic 
plots ;  and  she  did  not  wish  to  send  her  to 
£*ranoe,  where  she  would  be  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  Oatholic  party.  The 
*'  Gasket  Letters  "  (q.v.)  were  used  to  blacken 
3Iary's  character ;  fliie  was  refused  an  inter- 
view, and  was  kept  in  confinement  in  England. 
It  was  not  a  magnanimous  policy,  but  it  was 
characteristic  of  Elizabeth's  caution.  Still, 
Mary  as  a  prisoner  was  powerful  for  mischief. 
There  was  a  plan  to  marry  her  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  there  was  a  dangerous  rising  in 
the  north  in  favour  of  the  old  religion.  The 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland 


advanced  to  Durham,  and  ordered  the  mass  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  cathedral.  But  the  Catho- 
lics as  a  body  did  not  rise ;  the  rebellion  was 
put  down  with  severity  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
and  England  at  the  end  of  1569  was  again 
peaceful. 

In  1570  Pope  Pius  V.  proceeded  to  the 
excommunication  of  Elizabeth,  and  religious 
strife  was  consequently  aroused  in  England. 
Parliament  in  1571  retaliated  by  repressive 
measures  against  the  Catholics.  It  was 
declared  high  treason  to  call  the  queen  a 
heretic  or  to  name  her  successor.  The 
Established  Church  was  more  vigorously  set 
up  as  a  standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  Catholics 
and  Puritans  were  alike  required  to  conform. 
The  sdheme  for  the  liberation  of  Mary  and 
her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was  revived  by  foreign  aid.  A  Florentine, 
Ridolfi,  negotiated  between  the  English  con- 
spirators and  the  Pope  and  Philip  II.  Sup- 
plies were  to  be  furnished  from  abroad,  and 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  from  the  Netherlands,  was 
to  help  Mrith  10,000  men.  The  plot,  however, 
was  discovered  bv  the  vigUance  of  Burleigh, 
who  had  succeeded  in  organising  the  intel- 
ligence department  of  the  government  into 
great  efficiency.  The  Spsnish  ambassador 
was  dismissed  from  England;  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  b^ 
headed  on  June  2,  1572.  Philip  11.  was  pre- 
vented by  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  doubtful  condition  of  France  from  taking 
any  steps  against  England  for  the  time,  and 
from  1572  to  1576  England  was  left  in  peace. 

In  1576,  Philip  Il.'s  half-brother,  Don 
John  of  Austria,  was  sent  as  governor  to  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  ambitious  of  invading 
England  and  marrying  Mary  of  Scotland. 
He  failed,  however,  to  pacify  the  Nether- 
landers,  and  his  failure  led  to  his  untimely 
death  through  disappointment.  To  obtain 
foreign  help,  the  Netherlands  welcomed  as 
their  prince  the  brother  of  the  French  king, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Negotiations  were  long 
continued  for  tiie  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  to  Elizabeth,  which  would 
have  maxked  an  alliance  of  Elngland  and 
France  against  Spain.  If  Elizabeth  could 
have  been  certain  of  securing  this  end,  she 
woidd  have  consented  to  the  marriage.  As  it 
was,  she  affected  great  coyness  as  a  means  of 
gaining  time.  Her  doubts  were  justified. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  failed  in  the  Netherlands, 
because  he  tried  to  override  the  constitution. 
Elizabeth  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  a 
firm  alliance  with  France.  In  England  she 
was  exposed  to  the  incessant  plots  of  the 
Catholic  party,  who  tried  to  raise  Ireland 
against  her.  In  1579  James  Fitzmaurice, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  landed  with 
Spanish  troops,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Fort  of  Smerwick,  near  Kerry.  It  was  in- 
stantly besieged  by  the  deputy,  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton,  and  was  driven  to  surrender,  whereon 
the  Spaniards  were  maiaacred  by  a  body  of 
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troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Hatred  of  Spain  had  become  a 
principle  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  and 
their  attempt  on  Ireland  was  mercilessly  put 
down.  More  active  than  soldiers  were  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  who,  in  1580,  were  sent  to 
England  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  Catholics. 
With  unflinching  boldness  and  great  dexterity 
they  travelled  about  England,  and  organised 
the  Catholic  party.  Chief  of  these  Jesuits 
was  Campian,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and 
put  to  death  for  conspiring  against  the  queen. 
The  Catholics  were  severely  persecuted,  and 
the  Protestant  spirit  of  England  was  quickened 
by  perpetual  suspicion.  A  plot  to  assassinate 
Elizabeth,  of  which  Francis  Throgmorton 
was  the  chief  agent,  was  discovered  in  1684, 
and  again  the  Spanish  ambaJ»ador  was  or- 
dered to  quit  £^gland.  The  sentiment  of 
loyalty  to  the  person  of  Elizabeth  grew 
strong  among  the  people,  and  a  voluntary 
association  was  formed  for  her  defence.  Ito 
members  undertook  to  prosecute  to  death  all 
who  should  attempt  the  queen*8  life,  or  in 
whose  behalf  such  attempts  should  be  made. 
Tbis  was  a  threat  against  Mary,  whose  death 
was  thus  sure  to  follow  immediately  on  the 
assassination  of  Elizabeth. 

Meanwhile,  the  hostility  between  England 
and  Spain  was  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. France,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
religious  wars,  had  admitted  Spanish  influence, 
and  had  withdrawn  all  appearance  of  help 
from  the  Netherlands.  Elizabeth  found  it 
wise  to  send  help  to  the  Netherlands,  but  she 
sent  as  little  as  she  could.  She  never  believed 
that  they  would  make  good  their  stand  against 
the  Spanish  power,  but  with  a  niggardly  hand 
she  helped  them  to  prolong  their  struggle.  In 
the  end  of  1585  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  sent 
to  Holland  with  English  troops.  Leicester 
did  httle  more  than  besiege  Zutphen,  and 
Elizabeth  negotiated  with  Spain,  and  was 
ready  to  betray  the  Netherlands  if  thereby 
she  could  have  secured  peace.  Philip  II., 
however,  was  irritated  against  England,  both 
on  account  of  the  help  sent  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  still  more  on  account  of  the  damage 
done  to  Spanish  trade  in  the  West  Indies  by 
the  piratical  raids  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  A 
Spanish  invasion  of  England  was  imminent, 
and  plots  against  Elizabeth*s  life  were  reso- 
lutely carried  on.  At  the  end  of  1586,  a 
plot,  contrived  by  Antony  Babington,  was 
discovered  by  the  Secretary,  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham.  He  allowed  it  to  proceed  till  he 
had  obtained  evidence  which  implicated  Mary 
of  Scotland.  Then  Babington  was  executed, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  try  Mary, 
who  was  found  guilty.  For  a  long  time 
Elizabeth  hesitated  to  put  ^lary  to  death.  At 
last  she  signed  the  warrant,  but  gave  no 
orders  that  it  should  be  carried  into  effect. 
Mary  was  beheaded  in  February,  1587,  and 
Elizabeth  professed  that  it  was  done  without 
her  knowledge.    She  tried  with  characteristic 


duplicity  to  rid  herself  of  personal  responsi- 
bility, but  England  rejoiced  that  it  was  rid 
of  one  who  was  such  a  fertile  source  of  danger 
and  disturbance. 

Mary's  death  brought  the  Spanish  invasion 
nearer.  So  long  as  Mary  lived,  Philip  II. 
was  bound  to  fight  in  her  name ;  on  her  death 
he  put  forward  his  own  claim  to  the  English 
crown.  A  raid  of  Drake  on  Cadiz,  in  Aprils 
1587,  stirred  Philip  II.  to  greater  indignatioiL 
In  May,  1588,  a  large  fleet,  known  as  "the 
Invincible  Arznada,"  set  sail  for  England.  Its 
huge  shiiw  were  ill-suited  to  the  taak.  The 
preparations  for  a  junction  with  ships  from  the 
Netherlands  failed.  The  Armada  was  thrown 
into  disorder  by  the  smaller  and  swifter  craft 
of  the  English.  A  storm  completed  its  dis- 
comfiture, and  England  was  saved  from  a 
landing  on  its  shores.  During  the  days  of 
peril  Elizabeth  showed  great  courage,  and 
addressed  in  stirring  words  the  volunteers  who 
gathered  at  Tilbury.  She  was  personally 
brave,  and  knew  how  to  deal  with  her  people. 
The  defeat  of  the  Armada  gave  an  impulse 
to  English  seamanship,  which  had  been  grow- 
ing rapidly  during  Elizabeth's  reign.  Then 
for  the  first  time  the  English  showed  those 
qualities  which  have  secured  for  them  the 
mastery  of  the  sea.  An  aggressive  war  against 
Spain  was  rapidly  planned,  and  the  Porta- 
g^ese  were  urged  to  revolt  from  Philip  II. 
In  1589  an  expedition  was  undertaken  againfft 
Lisbon,  which  failed  in  its  main  object,  but 
convinced  the  English  that  Spain  was  not 
such  a  formidable  foe  as  they  had  thou^t 
From  this  time  English  privateers  cruised  the 
Spanish  main  and  crippled  the  Spanish  tnide. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  energetic  in  urging 
schemes  of  colonisation  in  opposition  to  Spain. 
In  1584  he  colonised  Virginia,  which  he 
called  after  the  Virgin  Queen.  In  1592  he 
penetrated  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  in 
1595  to  Guiana.  Though  little  was  done  at 
the  time,  the  way  was  prepared  for  future 
efforts. 

Spain  was  beaten  back  both  in  France  and 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  Elizabeth,  in  her  old 
age,  was  inclined  to  peace.  But  the  martial 
ardour  of  England  was  aroused,  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex  was  eager  to  distinguish  himself. 
In  1596  an  expedition  was  made  against  Cadiz, 
which  was  sacked  by  Essex.  Next  year  he  and 
Raleigh  set  out  on  what  was  known  as  "  The 
Island  Voyage,"  which  was  a  failure,  owing 
to  quarrels  between  the  two  conmianden. 
Elizabeth  and  Burleigh  were  more  and  more 
desirous  for  peace.  But  troubles  broke  out  in 
Ireland,  where  Hugh  O'Neil,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
gathered  together  the  tribes  of  Ulster,  and 
surprised  the  Fort  of  Blackwater.  In 
Ireland,  Elizabeth  found  occupation  for  the 
energy  of  Essex,  whose  ambition  was  bound- 
less and  whose  popularity  was  great.  But 
Essex,  contrary  to  his  orders,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Tyrone,  and  concluded 
peace.    When  he  returned  to   England  ia 
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1599,  he  was  called  to  acoount  for  his  conduct. 
Ue  had  many  enemies,  and  was  disgraced, 
being  confined  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house. 
At  last,  trusting  to  his  popularity,  he  made  a 
desperate  rising,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  the 
queen  into  his  hands.  The  people  refused  to 
follow  him.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  found 
Kuilty  of  high  treason,  and  beheaded  in 
February,  1601.  Elizabeth  sorely  felt  tho 
uecessity  of  putting  Essex  to  death,  and  never 
quite  recovered  from  her  grief.  As  she  grew 
old  she  missed  the  homage  of  her  people.  The 
expenses  of  the  Irish  war  forced  her  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  money,  and  Parliament 
attacked  the  royal  pprants  of  monopolies. 
Elizabeth  gave  way  with  good  grace,  and  her 
last  years  saw  the  defeat  of  Tyrone^s  forces 
by  Lord  Mountjoy,  in  1602.  Elizabeth  had  a 
growing  feeling  of  want  of  sympathy  between 
herself  and  the  new  aeneration  which  she  had 
fostered.  Her  last  oa}^  were  unhappy,  and 
she  died  in  March  23,  1603,  after  indicating 
the  King  of  Scotland  as  her  successor. 

Elizabeth  lived  in  perilous  times,  and  the 
fortunes  of  England  were  curious]^'  inter- 
woven with  her  personal  security.  She  found 
England  disoouiaged,  disunited,  and  poor; 
she  left  it  with  a  strong  national  spirit,  pros- 
perous, and  resolute.  Uer  policy  was  shifty, 
bat  hcKT  means  were  scanty.  8he  knew  how 
to  choose  wise  advisers,  but  she  never  en- 
tirely trusted  them.  She  knew  how  to 
play  upon  human  weakness,  and  she  was 
better  served  at  smaller  cost  than  any  other 
sovereign.  England,  in  her  reign,  made 
great  advances  in  every  wny,  and  then  first 
aasumed  the  chief  characteristics  which  still 
distingnish  it.  Though  many  of  Elizabeth's 
doings  were  unworthy,  she  never  forgot  the 
interests  of  her  people,  and  she  never  lost 
their  affection.  It  is  her  greatest  praise  that 
her  objects  were  those  of  her  people,  and  that 
England  prospered  under  her  rule. 

Cunden,  Hut.  of  EliMab4kh:  Naimton,  Frag* 
iiMiite  B^faUat  Sir  John  Harrington,  Nuga 
AntiqwB;  Calendar  of  8tat§  Fanert;  Strpriie, 
Lif4  <^  Parker ;  Frouae,  Hi^.  cf  Eng.  ;  Haliam, 
ContfL  Hitt. ;  Oreeo,  Hiat.  of  ih»  English  People; 
Wiasener,  Im  JewM»$e  d'EliMoMh  d'AngUtsrrs, 
tnuu.  by  Miaa  Yoage :  iikln.  Court  o/  Quten 
EliMaUlK  [M.  C.] 

Elisabeth  Woodville,  Qubkk,  wife  of 

Edward  IV.  (b.  eirea  1431,  d.  1492),  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Woodville  (afterwards 
Earl  Rivers)  by  Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg, 
widow  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedford.  She  married 
first,  about  1452,  Sir  John  Grey,  son  and  heir 
of  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby.  He  died  in  1461, 
leaving  her  with  two  sons,  Thomas,  after- 
wards Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  Richard.  The 
Woodvilles  and  the  Greys  were  alike  strong 
partisans  of  the  Ijancastrian  cause,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Edward  lY.  the  widow  of 
Sir  John  Grey  was  deprived  of  her  inheritance, 
And  obliged  to  remain  at  her  father's  house  at 
Grafton  in  Northamptonshire.  Here  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Edward  lY.,  who 


privately  married  her  in  1464.  During  this 
period  of  Lancastrian  supremacy,  on  the  flight 
of  Edward  IV.  and  the  restoration  of  Henry 
YI.,  Elizabeth  took  refuge  in  sanctuary, 
and  here  her  son  Edward  was  bom.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  had  once  more  tc 
take  sanctuary,  being  alarmed  by  the  measures 
ttiken  by  Richard  against  her  family.  She 
remained  in  sanctuary  with  her  daughters  tiU 
after  the  failure  of  Buckingham's  insurrection 
(in  which  she  was  implicated),  when,  in  1484, 
she  was  induced  to  leave  her  retreat,  and 
went,  with  her  remaining  children,  to  Richard. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  connived  at 
Richard's  scheme  for  marrying  her  eldest 
daughter  Elizabeth,  and  that  she  had  lost  all 
hopes  in  Richmond;  but  this  plan  Richard 
was  obliged  to  give  up,  and  after  the  battle 
of  BoBworth  Elizabetii  gladly  wedded  her 
daughter  to  the  victor  Henry.  For  the  re- 
maining years  of  her  life  she  lived  in  peace, 
though  apparently  on  no  very  good  terms 
with  her  son-in-law. 

Elisabeth  of  Tork,  Qubkn,  wife  of 
Henry  VIL  (*.  1466,  rf.  1603),  was  the  daughter 
of  Edwaid  IV.  and  Elizabeth  Woodville.  After 
being  almost  betrothed  to  Richard  III.  she  was 
married  to  Henr}'  VIL,  somewhat  against 
her  will,  it  would  appear.  She  took  little 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  appears  to  have  been 
treated  with  some  coldness  by  her  husband. 

EUa  (^llb)  (d,  617  P)  was  the  founder 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sussex.  He  is  said  to 
have  oome  (in  477)  with  his  three  sons, 
Cymen,  Whencing,  and  Cissa  to  Cymeneeom, 
which  is  identified  by  Lappenberg  with 
Keynor  in  Selsea.  He  fought  a  great  battle 
wiUi  the  Britons,  the  issue  of  which  was 
doubtful.  Having  obtained  reinforcements, 
Ella  captured  the  great  fortress  of  Anderida 
(q.v.),  and  entirely  destroyed  the  British 
power  in  Sussex.  He  is  reckoned  by  Bede  as 
the  first  Bretwalda,  but  this  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  we  consider  the  narrow  compass 
of  the  Germanic  possessions  in  Britain  at  that 
time,  and  the  fact  tbat  there  is  no  mention 
of  a  second  Bretwalda  for  nearly  a  century. 
It  is  curious  that  we  have  no  genealogy  of 
Ella  as  we  have  of  all  the  other  founders 
of  the  English  kingdoms  in  Britain.  Ella 
is  said  to  have  reigned  forty  years,  and  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Cissa.  [Basr- 

WALDA.] 

Bedp,  Hife.  EedmoMi.   A%glor.i  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronid*, 

XSllandune,  The  Battle  of  (823),  was 
fought  between  the  Mercians,  under  Beom- 
wulf,  and  the  West  Saxons,  under  Egbert, 
and  resulted  in  a  total  rout  of  the  former.  It 
has  been  identified  with  Allington,  near  Ames- 
bury,  in  Wiltshire. 

Elmet  was  the  name  of  a  little  British 
kingdom  situated  between  Leeds  and  York, 
which  retained  its  independence  till  it  was 
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conquered  by  Edwin,  and  annexed  to  Nor- 
thambria  about  625. 

Elmham,  Thomas  of  {d.  eirea  1426),  was 
a  monk  of  St  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  and 
afterwards  Prior  of  Lej'ton,  in  Nottingham- 
shire. He  wrote  a  Life  of  Henry  F.,  and  a 
HUtory  of  the  Monastery  of  St,  AugiMtines 
from  596  to  1191.  Both  these  works  have 
been  printed  in  the  Rolls  Series. 

Elphinstone,  Mouktstcaht  {b.  1779, 
d.  1859),  was  sent  to  India  as  a  writer  in  1795. 
In  1801  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
Resident  at  Poonah.  He  was  present  at 
Assye.  After  the  war  he  became  British 
Resident  at  Nagpore.  In  1807  he  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  Cabul.  In  1810,  on  his  return, 
he  was  appointed  Resident  at  Poonah.  Ho 
fought  the  battle  of  Kirkee  in  1817,  when 
Bajeo  Rao  attacked  the  British  Residency. 
In  1818  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
the  Poonah  territory ;  and  he  became  (Gover- 
nor of  Bombay  in  1819.  In  1827  he  returned 
to  England.  In  1834  he  was  offered  the 
Governor-Generalship,  but  refused.  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  uncveutf ul,  and  he  died  peace- 
fully in  his  eightieth  year. 

Kave,  Ind«4m  OffieevM;  Elphinstoine's  lf«ni4»trt 
a8B4). 

Ely,  Thb  Islb  of,  was  originally  an  oasis 
in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  of  Uambridgeshire 
and  the  fen  land.  It  owes  its  chief  fame  to 
the  great  abbey  which  was  founded  there  by 
St.  Etheldreda  in  673.  In  970  it  was  re- 
founded  by  Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  settled  with  Benedictines,  having  been, 
a  hundred  years  previously,  destroyed  by 
the  Danes.  It  was  here  that  Herewaid 
formed  his  Court  of  Refuge,  which  in  1071 
was  taken  by  WiUiam  the  Conqueror.  In 
1108  Ely  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  by 
Henry  I.  After  the  battle  of  Evesham  and 
the  surrender  of  Kenilworth,  some  of  the 
barons  escaped  to  Ely,  but  their  stronghold 
was  taken  by  Prince  Edward  in  1267. 

XSmaacipation,  Catholic.  [Catholic 
Emancipation.] 

Emanoipation,  Nboro.  [SlatbTradb.] 

Emigration,  in  its  restricted  sense,  is  used 
for  the  departure  of  peraons  from  a  country'  with 
a  highly  organised  society  and  thick  popula- 
tion to  settle  in  one  with  abundance  of  un- 
cultivated soil.  The  word  is  opposed,  never- 
theless, to  colonisation,  which  implies  rather 
the  first  settlement  in  a  new  land,  whereas 
emigration  signifies  that  the  country  of  which 
it  is  the  object  has  already  made  some  advance 
in  civilisation.  Hence  emigration  in  its 
proper  sense  cannot  be  said  to  have  syatem- 
atically  begun  in  England  previous  to  1815, 
on  the  termination  of  the  great  war  with 
the  French  Gmpira.  In  that  3'ear  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  was  only  2,081;  in   the 


following  year  it  had  increased  to  12,dl0,  and 
it  was  34,987  in  1819.    The  average  annual 
number  of  those  who  emigrated  in  the  ten 
years  from  1826  to  1834  was  60,304 ;   from. 
1836  to  1844  it  was  76,923,  thus  showing  a 
steady  rise,  though  there  was  a  drop  during 
the  mrst  half  of  the  latter  decade.    During 
the  five  years  ending  1863  the  average  ro«e 
as  high  as  323,002,  an  exceptional  rate,  pro- 
bably due  to  such  extraordinary  causes  as  the 
Irish  famine,  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia 
and  California,  and  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  America  through  the  adoption  of 
free  trade  in  England.    The  average  sank  to 
nearly  a  half  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  in 
1860,  when  the  struggle  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  was  raging,  the   total 
was  only  91,770.    In  1870  it  was  256,940 ;  in 
1879  it  was  217,163,  and  332,294  in  1880,  the 
increase  being  diiefly  of  Irish  emigrants,  and 
their  destination  the  United  States.      The 
countries  to  which  our  emigration  is  chiefly 
directed  are  British  North  America,  the  United 
States,  and  Australia.    The  first  of  these  was 
in  favour  until  1836,  after  which  the  out- 
break m  the  Canadian  rebellion,   the  pre- 
ference of  the  enormously  increasing  number 
of  Irish  emigrants  for  American  institutions, 
together  wiUi  other  and  more  general  causes, 
turned  the  scale ;  nor  is  it  to  be  anticipated 
that  the  recent  development  of  agriculture  in 
Manitoba  will  be  able  to  equalise  numbers 
which  in  1881  were  respectively  176,104  and 
23,9 1 2.    It  should  be  observed  that  the  Scotch 
emigrate  less  readily  than  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  British  Isles ;  the  numbers  in  1880  were 
111,846  English,  93,641   Irish,   and    22,056 
Scotch,  and  there  were  also  100,369  foreigners, 
chiefly  Germans,  who  sailed  from  British  ports. 
The  fact  that  emigration  was  pioneered  by 
the  ipovements  of  whole  communities  driven 
forth  by  religious  persecution,  and  bound  for 
unknown  and  uncivilised  lands,  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  tendency  of  earlier  emigration 
to  base  itself  on  organised  schemes.     Thas 
Wakefield's  scheme  of  combined  emigration 
had  its  prototypes  in  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  afterwards  in  the  ill-fated  Darien  expedi- 
tion.   Now,  however,  the  settled  condition  of 
the  United  States  and  of  our  colonies  rendrrs 
such  precautions  unnecessary,  except,  as  in  t;<6 
case  of  Mr.  Tuke's  recent  plan,  when  dealing 
with  a  pauperised  and  helpless  class  like  the 
Western  Irish.    All  that  need  be  done  is  to 
provide  for  the  safe  and  cheap  transit  and 
reception  of  individuals.     This  first  respon- 
sibility was  placed  in  1831  in  the  hands  of 
the  Emigratum   Cotnmieeiony    part    of    whoM 
duties  was  to  distribute  useful  information, 
and  has  since  been  transferred  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,    it  was  rogidated  bv  law  in  various 
Paaeengere    Acta  providing  for  the  comfort 
and  protection  of  emigrants,  the  first  of  which 
was  passed  in  1836,  and  those  now  in  force  in 
1866  and  1863.     The  welfaro  of  settlers  ii 
watched  over  in  the  colonies  by  gorernmeal 
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immigration  agents,  who  are  bound  to  Bupply 
aU  information  free  of  cost,  and  this  system 
is  carried  to  great  perfection  in  the  States. 
It  is  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  economical 
jwpects  of  State  emigration.  It  has  been 
frequently  adopted  as  a  relief  for  pauperism, 
notably  by  the  Poor  Law  Atnondment  Act  of 
1834,  and  the  IrUh  Land  Act  of  1880.  On 
the  other  side,  the  colonies  have  offered 
unusual  and  artificial  advantages  in  order  to 
secure  manual  labour :  thus.  New  South  Wales 
about  1830  started  a  bounty  system,  by  which 
contractors  who  introduced  immig^rants  re- 
ceived so  much  per  bead;  and  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  crown  lands  in  the  colonies, 
especially  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  is 
applied  by  the  Land  and  Emigration  Board 
(a  department  of  the  Colonial  Office,  estab- 
lished in  1349^  to  the  introduction  of  labourers. 
The  upset  pnce  of  land  is  also  placed  as  low 
as  possible.  There  is  another  and  darker  side 
of  the  emigration  question,  namely,  the  intro- 
duction into  our  colonies  of  interior  races, 
such  as  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  which  will 
have  to  be  faced  in  the  immediate  future. 

Wakefield,  Art  of  Co'onicatton ;  Sir  O.  C. 
L«wiB,  0o««nim«nt  of  I)n>en<l«nciM ;  Gk>ldwin 
Smith,  Th»  Empin;  Knight,  Political  Cyelo- 
jKsdia.  Soxuid  statistical  and  gfeneral  informa- 
tion can  he  obtained  from  the  State»man*»  Tear 
Bo€k  tad  the  CoUmial  QffUse  Liat.     [L.  C.  S.] 


Iipirey   KEUiTIONS  WITH   THE.      Cut  off 

from  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  English  Con- 
quest, Britain  began  again  to  have  dealings 
with  the  **  world  state,"  when  Christianity  and 
political  consolidation  had  renewed  civilisa- 
tion and  intercourse  with  the  world.  The 
Mercian  overlords  of  the  eighth  century  cor- 
responded on  equal  terms  with  the  great 
house  that  was  soon  to  restore  the  glory  of 
the  Caesars.  Charles  the  Great's  -jealousy  of 
0S&  led  to  his  support  of  the  exiled  Egbert 
of  Weesex,  whose  accession  to  the  West 
Saxon  throne  must  have  strengthened  the 
relations  of  the  two  powers,  and  who  may 
have  found  in  the  CaroUngian  Empire  a 
model  for  imitation.  The  presence  of  learned 
men  like  Alcuin  in  CharWs  court  had  a 
similar  tendency.  The  correspondence  of 
Ethel wnlf  with  Ix>uis  the  Pious,  whose  grand- 
daughter he  afterwards  married,  kept  np  the 
connection.  Athelstan*s  sister's  marriage  to 
Charles  the  Simple,  and  his  support  of  Louis 
*'  Ultiamarinus,"  continued  the  dealings  with 
the  Carolingian  house,  even  when  empire 
had  almost  stepped  from  it.  English  dealings 
with  the  Saxon  Emperors  were  still  more 
intimate.  Henry  the  Fowler  married  his  son 
Otto  to  AtheUrtan's  sister,  and  Giesebracht 
points  out  the  similarity  of  Henry's  power  in 
Germany  and  that  of  the  West  Saxon  over- 
lords in  Elngland,  and  even  suggests  conscious 
imitation.  With  the  acquisition  of  the  Im- 
perial dignity,  Otto  aspired  to  a  far  higher 
power  than  his  father.  But  if  Henry  copied 
Athelstan,  the  second  coronation  of  Edgar  at 


Bath  as  **  Emperor  of  Britain'*  suggests  that 
that  monarch  aspired  to  rival  Otto's  crowning 
by  John  XII.  The  assumption  of  Imperiju 
titles  by  the  great  early  English  kings  diows 
that  they  aimed  at  least  at  absolute  equality 
in  dignity  with  the  Emperors.  It  is  remark- 
able that  tmder  such  circumstances  good 
relations  were  maintained.  The  innumerable 
coincidences  of  law  and  usage  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Empire,  though  in  the  mam 
instances  of  parallel  development  rather  than 
of  influence,  may  in  some  cases  illustrate  the 
effects  of  this  constant  intercourse.  The 
Norman  Conquest  allied  England  with  the 
Papacy,  but  the  continuity  of  the  national 
tradition  soon  tended  to  re-unite  English 
king  and  Roman  Emperor  in  a  common  hos- 
tility to  the  Hildebrandine  Papacy.  William 
I.  and  Henry  I.'s  contest  with  Anselm  is  the 
English  reflection  of  the  Investiture  Contest. 
But  the  superior  prudence  of  the  English 
monarchs  avoided  that  direct  breach  with  the 
Church  which  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  in 
Grermany.  Even  marriage  alliances,  such  as 
that  between  Matilda  and  Henry  Y.,  did  not 
result  in  joining  England  with  the  Empire  in 
its  extreme  measures,  but  rather  led  to  the 
Concordat  of  Worms,  which  the  agreement 
between  Henry  and  Anselm  had  anticipated. 
With  Henry  II.  begins  another  period  of 
still  closer  relations.  Henceforth  the  Imperial 
alliance  becomes  one  of  the  permanent  tradi- 
tions of  our  mediaeval  foreign  policy.  Henry 
married  his  daughter  to  Henry  the  Lion,  and 
instituted  close  friendship  with  the  Gnelflc 
house  without  impairing  his  friendly  relations 
with  the  rival  Hohenstaufen  on  the  Imperial 
throne.  In  fact,  Frederick  Barbarossa's  con- 
test with  Alexander  III.  necessarily  produced 
close  relations  with  Henry,  engaged  in  his 
struggle  with  Becket.  Only  the  prudence  of 
his  advisers  prevented  Henry  being  bound  by 
his  ambassadors  to  support  Barbarossa's  schis- 
matic Pope.  The  Third  Crusade  was  entered 
into  by  fVederick  as  by  Richard  I.,  although 
the  English  monarch  had  given  a  home  to  his 
nephew  Otto  after  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion 
had  driven  him  from  Germany.  Hence  the 
jealousy  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  Richard's 
captivity  on  his  return,  and  humiliating  sur- 
render of  the  Imperial  crovm  of  Britain  to  the 
German  Emperor.  Henceforth,  hostility  to 
the  Hohenstaufen  Emperors  became  the  great 
principle  of  Richard  and  John's  foreign 
policy.  But  the  battle  of  Bouvines  put  an 
end  to  the  hopes  of  the  Guelfic  line,  and 
the  house  opposed  to  England  became  undis- 
puted Emperors.  Gradually  the  strong  bouds 
of  connection  were  renewed,  and  the  sister  of 
Henry  III.  became  the  bride  of  Frederick  II. 
All  England  watched  with  keen  interest  that 
Emperor's  struggle  with  the  Papacy,  though 
Henry  himself  was  too  much  bound  by  his 
papal  connection  and  personal  religious 
scruples  to  give  him  any  help.  But  so  long 
as  his  nephew  remained  alive  as  Frederick's 
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heir,   Henry   refused  to  join  in   the  pi^P^ 
crusade    agaioBt    the    Hohenstaufen.       UIb 
acceptance  of  the  Sicilian  throne  for  Edmund 
of  I^easter  was  only  when  his  sister's  son 
was  dead.     But  the  g^reat  connection  between 
England  and  the  Empire  in  this  reign  is  the 
election   of   Richard   of   Cornwall,   Henry's 
brother,  as  King  of  the  Romans.    Though 
never  master  of  Germany,  Richard  was  yet 
the  most  powerful  of  the  claimants  during 
the  Great  Interregnum.     His  influence  led 
directly  to    the   close  commercial    dealings 
between  England  and  the  Hansa.    He  ob- 
tained for  his  brother  great  privileges  for  the 
Steelyard,  and  imported  Hans  miners  to  work 
the  tin  mines  of  his  Cornish  earldom.    But 
with  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufen  the  glory 
of  the  Empire  had  departed;  though  in  its 
weakness,  as  in  its  strength,  it  adhered  to  its 
English  connection.       Rudolf  of  Hapsburg 
had  a  scheme  for  renewing  the  middle  king- 
dom in  conjunction  with  Edward  I.  Adolf  of 
Nassau  served  as  a  hireling  in  the  army  of 
that  same  monarch ;  Louis  of  Bavaria  was 
closely  allied  with  Edward  III.    They  married 
sisters,  and  had  in  the  French  king  and  the 
Avignon  Popes  common  objects  of  hostility. 
At  Coblenz,  in  1338,  Louis  made  Edward 
Imperial  Vicar.      But  the  quarrel  for  the 
Hamault  succession  broke  up  a  friendship 
which  Louis'  weakness  made  unprofitable  to 
England.    Even  then  he  found  in  the  Eng- 
lishman, William  of  Ockham,  a  warm  defender 
of  his  theoretical  claims.     The  Luxemburg 
house  now  acquired  the  Empire,  and  their 
alliance  with  France  brought  a  new  coolness 
between  England  and  the  Empire,  that  was 
not  fully    ended   till    Richard  II.  married 
Wenzel's  sister,  Anne  of  Bohemia.  [Bohbmia, 
Relations  with.1    The  friendship  of  Sigis- 
mund  and  Henry  v.,  their  oommon  religious 
and  European  policy,  was  a  fitting  crown 
to  the  mediiBvad  dealings  of  England  and 
the   Empire;    for    after    Sigismund's    last 
assertion  of  the  international  power  of  the 
Empire  at  Constance,  that  splendid  theory 
ceased  to  have  any  practical  working.    Eng- 
land continued  the   friend  of  the  nominal 
Emperors,  but  it  is  with  the  rulers  of  here- 
ditary dominions,  not  with  the  nominal  Em- 
perors, that  these  dealings  really  occurred. 
[BuROUNDY,  Relations  wrrH.]    Charles  V., 
who  for  a  time  aspired  to  a  renewal  of  the  Im- 
perial power,  inherited  not  only  the  Impeiial, 
but  the  Burgundian  and  Spamsh  alliances  of 
England,  and  was  thus  united  to  her  by  a 
triple  bond.    Even  this  was  sundered  by  the 
Reformation,  though  the  old  Imperial  alliance 
may  be  regarded  as  renewed  in  the  dealings  of 
England  with  the  German  Protestants.    With 
the    nse  of  Louis  XIV.'s  ascendency,  the 
Anglo-Imperial  alliance  is  renewed,  and  con- 
tinued with  few  breaks  till  the  end  of  the  Em- 
pire in  1806.    [Austria,  Relations  with.] 

Pauli,  En^Uteh*  QeMhiektt,  brings  out  very 
olearlj  the  general  deaUngs  of  KngfiUMl  and  the 


Empixe  in  vaedimnl  times :  Oieaefanudftf  s  Dm 
Devi9eh4  Kai$efn$it  and  Von  Banmo^s  QmckiekU 
der  Hohtnttavfen  maj  be  zeterred  to  for  more 
detailed  information.  [T  F  T  1 


_]lljpfl01i|  Sir  Richard  (^.  1510),  was  the 
son  01  a  tradesman  at  Towoester.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  law,  and  came  onder 
the  notice  of  Henry  YII.,  who  employed  him 
in  public  duties,  and  especially  in  financial 
affairs.  TogeUier  with  Dudley,  Empeon  wss 
the  chief  agent  of  the  illegal  or  quasi-legid 
extortion  of  Henry's  reign.  He  iocurrad 
great  unpopularity  in  consequence,  and  was 
executed  with  Duoley  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  reign.    [Dvoley.] 

Sndosiiros*    [Common  Lands.] 

EngagomeiLty  The,  1647,  was  a  name 
given  to  a  compact  made  at  Newport,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  the  Scotch  Commis- 
sioners, by  whidi  Charles  I.  engaged  to  sup- 
port the  Covenant  and  the  Presbyterian 
party;  the  Covenanters,  on  the  other  hand, 
promising  to  assist  him  against  the  Parlia- 
ment.   [Charles  I.] 

Snglefield,  The  Battle  of  (871),  fought 
between  the  English,  under  the  ealdorman 
Ethelwulf,  and  the  Danes,  resulted  in  the 
victorv  of  the  former — Sidroo,  one  of  the 
Danish  jarls,  being  slain.  Englefield  is  a 
village  in  Berkshire,  about  six  miles  west  of 
Reading. 

Snglish  Conquest  of  Britain.  Tbi. 

A  dose  connection  is  discernible  between 
the  differing  forms  of  Roman  power  in  the 
island  and  the  history  of  this  great  movement. 
From  tiie  cessation  of  that  power  in  its  tem- 
poral form  sprang  the  conditions  that  gave  it 
birth;  with  the  mtroduction of  the  spiritual 
form  it  entered  upon  a  new  stage,  whose  be- 
ginning may  be  taken  as  marking  not  merely 
its  complete  success,  but  its  viitnal  ending. 
As  an  historical  landscape,  therefore,  it  may 
be  said  to  lie  between  the  year  410,  the  dato 
of  the  departure  of  the  Roman  officials,  and 
696,  that  of  the  arrival  of  St  Augustine. 
But  these  dates  enclose  the  darkest  period 
of  British  history ;  next  to  nothing  uat  is 
trustworthy  has  been  recorded  of  the  details 
of  the  Conquest;  and  notwithstanding  the 
huge  contributions  that  genius  and  scholar- 
ship have  made  to  the  subject  of  late  years, 
the  fraction  of  solid,  or  even  probable,  fact 
remains  as  meagre  as  ever.  And  our  best 
authorities  differ  as  widely  as  men  can  dif er 
regarding  the  value  and  interpretation  of  the 
fragmentary  and  confused  accounts  that 
tradition  preserved  among  the  conquerors; 
between  qualified  acceptance  and  almost  un- 
qualified rejection  our  most  masterly  historical 
intellects  are  divided.  An  account  of  any 
exactitude  is  impossible. 

When  the  authorities  of  tiie  Empire  puixA 
with  the  trust  of  defending  Britain,  they  left 
to  the  inhabitants  their  excellent  military 
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organiaation,  which  had  hitherto  held  in 
c^heck  or  repelled  the  Tariooa  aoaailanta  of  the 
province.  At  first  the  Bomaniaed  Britons 
showed  some  capacity  for  working  it  from 
their  own  resources;  armies  of  their  own 
raising,  led  hy  chiefs  of  their  own  blood,  seem 
to  have  stepped  into  the  vacant  poaitionSi  and 
maintained  the  system  of  defences  that  Rome 
had  created  in  comparative  efficiency.  Of 
these,  the  most  valuable  was  the  line  of  for- 
tresses that  kept  guard  upon  the  Saxon 
shore,  along  which  the  most  perseverine,  re- 
lentleas,  and  formidable  enemies  of  Britain, 
the  Saxons,  had  been  prowling  in  their 
"keels"  for  generations,  pluni&ring  and 
ravaging  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  possibly 
forming  scattered  settlements  upon  them. 
The  liberated  Britons  naturally  continued 
upon  this  harassed  frontier  the  vigilance  their 
Boman  masters  had  before  observed;  and 
the  -office  of  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore, 
hitherto  perhaps  the  most  responsible  in  the 
country,  is  thought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  to  have  been  first  filled  under  the  altered 
circumstances  by  one  Ambrosius,  or  Emrys, 
whose  faithful  discharge  of  his  trust  appeals 
to  have  won  him  the  lavish  admiration  of  his 
countrymen.  It  would  seem  that  under  his 
guidance  the  Britons  gave  some  promise  of 
ability  to  maintain  their  position. 

Soon,  however,  the  prospect  darkened.  The 
awful  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  island 
which  Boman  valour  and  skill  had  so  long 
kept  back  again  approached,  and  the  neces* 
aary  warlike  vigour  and  civil  virtue  for 
coping  with  it  were  no  longer  forthcoming. 
After  a  brief  quiescence,  the  old  inveterate 
foes  of  Bonuinised  Britain  swarmed  again  to 
the  attack;  the  Picts  from  the  Noi^,  the 
Soots  from  Ireland,  descended  on  her 
towns  and  fields,  and  spread  slaughter  and 
rain  wherever  they  went.  Above  all,  the 
German  '*Nook"  sent  forth  in  new  abundance 
its  untiring  bands  of  hardy  and  mereiless  ad- 
venturers— caUed  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jntee, 
but  soon  to  bear  the  common  name  of  English 
— ^who  sailed  up  and  down  the  eastern  coast, 
and  landing  at  unguarded  places,  pillaged  and 

{>lnndered  almost  unchecked.  Then  the 
oose- jointed  political  and  military  organisa- 
tion of  the  Britons  fell  to  pieces ;  civil  discord 
pmlysed  the  state;  the  struggles  of  rival 
princes — tyrants,  as  they  were  called — the 
rage  of  factions,  wasted  the  strength  of  the 
people;  famine  and  pestilence  thinned  their 
ranks;  and  the  little  hardihood  that  Roman 
rule  had  left  in  the  native  character  thus 
missed  its  small  measure  of  effect.  The  fit- 
ful efforts  of  isolated  chieftains  to  stem  the 
tofient  of  calamity  having  proved  unavailing, 
it  would  seem  that  the  southern  Britons  were 
tempted  to  trv  the  course  of  making  allies  of 
one  class  of  their  aasailanta  against  the  other, 
and  applied  to  the  Saxons  for  help.  The  Saxons 
crame  to  their  help,  nothing  loth,  and  so  got 
within  the  defences  of    the    Saxon  Shore, 


secured  their  footing  in  the  land,  and  after 
driving  back  the  Ficts  and  Sooto,  quickly 
found  a  pretext  for  turning  their  arms  against 
their  hosts,  and  wrested  from  them  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  soil  they  had  come  to 
defend. 

Whether  such  was  the  actual  form  of  tho 
event  or  not,  we  may  accept  as  an  historical  fiict 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centuiy  (460, 
449,  or  earlier),  an  alien  race  of  German 
origin  seised  upon  a  part  of  south-eastern 
Britain  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  keeping  it, 
and  thus  set  an  example  which,  cheerfully 
and  promptly  followed  ov  their  kinsfolk,  led 
to  the  complete  transfer  m>m  a  substantially 
Celtic  to  a  substantially  Teutonic  population 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  country  that  is  now 
called  England.  Later  records  give  us  a  few 
names  of  men  and  scraps  of  incidente  belong- 
ing to  this  momentous  process,  which  can 
lumUy  be  altogether  fictitious.  According  to 
these,  Kent,  the  first-fruito  of  German  cun- 
ning and  daring,  was  conquered  and  occupied 
by  Jtttish  warriors  between  449  and  473 ; 
Sussex  by  Saxon  between  477  and  491; 
Wessez  by  Saxon  and  Jutish  between  496  and 
619;  and  in  part  simultaneously  with  these, 
in  part  after  them,  and  till  about  660,  the 
other  communities  and  states  of  the  same 
origin — Middlesex,  Essex,  East  Anglia,  the 
miscellany  of  settlemente  that  ultimately 
coalesced  into  Mercia,  and  Deira,  and  Bemi- 
cia — were  founded,  some  by  Saxons,  some  by 
Angles,  and  some  by  both.  But  shadowy  as 
is  our  knowledge  of  the  foundation  of  the 
southern  settlements,  of  the  foundation  of  the 
northern  settlemente  we  know  nothing.  The 
first  sight  that  we  get  of  these  is  after  they 
have  ^come  fully  esteblished  and  powerful 
organisations.  Within  a  century  after  their 
first  landing  in  force  the  terrible  strangers  had 
got  into  their  exclusive  possession  the  eastern 
half  of  the  island  south  of  the  Forth. 

The  whole  of  this  land  was  won  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  Throughout,  the  work  of 
conquest  was  in  substance  a  mere  killing  and 
tekin^  possession ;  fields  of  slaughter,  sadkings 
of  cities,  massacre  and  depopulation,  spoiling 
and  burning  of  homeeteaiu,  leading  into  cap- 
tivity, every  conceivable  shame  and  horror 
that  can  befall  a  lace  make  the  history  of 
eastern  Britain  during  this  time;  the  indis- 
tinct lamentetions  of  the  vanquished,  the 
more  definite  traditions  of  the  victors,  concur  in 
proving  this.  From  the  British  side  Gildas 
exclaims,  **  Some  were  caught  in  the  hills  and 
slaughtered,  others  were  worn  out  with 
hunger,  and  yielded  to  a  life-long  slavery. 
Some  passed  across  the  sea ... .  others  trusted 
their  lives  to  the  clefte  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  forests,  and  rocks  of  the  sea."  From  the 
English  side  we  learn  such  facts  as  that,  in 
473,  "  the  WeUh  fled  the  EngUsh  as  fire ; " 
that  in  491  the  South  Saxons  **  slew  all  that 
dwelt  within  **  Anderida,  "  nor  was  ss  much 
as  one  Briton  left  alive ; "  that  in  508  Cerdio 
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and  Cynric  "  slew  a  British  king  and  five 
thoofland  men  with  him."  And  the  name 
"  Flame-hearer/'  given  in  Welsh  literature 
to  a  Bemieian  king  (Ida  orTheodric),  is  fear- 
fully expressive. 

^ot  that  the  career  of  the  conquerors  was 
one  of  unbroken  success.  Now  and  then  the 
frenzied  resistance  of  the  Britons  checked, 
perhaps  even  beat  back,  the  advance  of  the 
English ;  one  illustrious  British  hero,  Arthur, 
by  a  life  of  valiant  deeds,  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  fame  now  almost  entirely  poetical,  and  one 
splendid  victory  postponed  the  fatal  day  for 
the  Britons  of  the  west.  In  whatever  part 
of  the  island  he  fought,  the  fact  of  his 
fighting  nobly  against  the  invaders  is  now 
generaUy  admitted  [Arthur]  ;  and  the  battle 
of  Mona  Badanieus  0416  or  420),  whatever  its 
site,  whether  gained  by  Arthur  or  another, 
was  undoubtedly  a  defeat  for  the  English,  and 
secured  the  Welsh  a  breathing-space  of  some 
length.  But  neither  devoted  courage  nor 
flashes  of  success  could  save  British  civilisa- 
tion from  the  ruin  that  was  coming  upon  it 
like  a  fate ;  the  onward  march  of  the  ruthless 
Oerman  swordsmen  was  arrested,  onl^  to 
.begin  anew  after  a  time  ¥rith  undiminished 
ferocity. 

This  fresh  advance,  which  began  about  560, 
and  carried  the  West  Saxon  arms  to  the 
Severn,  and  almost  to  the  Dee,  has  this  special 
interest:  that  the  persons  and  events  that 
belong  to  it  are  unmistakably  historicaL 
Whatever  misgivings  we  may  have  about 
Hengist,  Cissa,  and  Cerdic,  we  cannot  but 
feel  confident  that  Geawlin  and  Outhwine 
really  lived,  and  that  the  victory  of  the  former 
at  Deorham  (677),  and  of  the  latter  at  Bed- 
ford (671),  were  really  achievements.  Un- 
doubtedly, too,  the  area  of  permanent  English 
occupation  was  much  extended  by  the  aggres- 
sions of  these  princes ;  it  had  certainly  now 
reached  the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  manner  of  the  conquest  is  well  expressed 
by  Bishop  Stubbs: — "The  conquest  of 
Britain  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  separate 
expeditions,  long  continued,  and  perhaps,  in 
point  of  time,  continuous,  but  unconnected, 
and  independent  of  one  another.  It  was 
conducted  by  single  chieftains,  who  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  nation  they 
attacked,  and  who  were  about  neither  to 
amalgamate  with  them  nor  to  tolerate  their 
continued  existence.*'  This  last  statement  is 
not  undisputed.  While  one  school  of  his- 
torians has  no  doubt  of  the  utter  efEacement 
not  merely  of  the  British  nation,  but  even  of 
the  British  population  throughout  the  con- 
quered districts,  another  maintains  that  a  not 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  conquered  must 
have  been  spared  and  that  their  descendants 
ultimately  mixed  with  the  descendants  of  the 
conquerors ;  that,  in  fact,  modern  England  is 
not  an  exclusively  Teutonic,  but  largely  a 
Celtic,  nationality.  The  truth,  perhaps,  is 
that  the  practice  of  the  conquerors  varied: 


while  extermination  was  the  rule  in  their 
earlier  conquests,  they  allowed  many  excep- 
tions to  it  as  the  tide  of  war  went  west.  But 
of  the  substantial  efEacement  of  British  civili- 
sation  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt ;  in  this 
respect  the  conquest  was  simply  a  destroying 
deluge  of  barbuism,  that  swept  away  almost 
every  trace  of  the  g^reatness  that  onoe  had 
been. 

Oildas,  1)0  Bmddio  RritonHm;  Namim, 
Hirioria  Britonum ;  Tht  Anglo-Saxoti  ChronicU  ; 
J.  S.  Qreeo,  The  Making  of  England  i  Elton, 
OrigiiuqfEngluh  History.  [J- H.] 

Englishryi    Prbsentmbnt  op,    was  a 

system  introduced  by  William  the  Conqneror, 

whereby  if  a  man  were  found  murdered,  it 

was  assumed  that  he  was  a  Norman,  and  the 

hundred  fined  accordingly,  unless  it  was  proved 

otherwise.    It  fell  into  oisuse  about  the  time 

of  liichard  I.,  the  two  races  having  mixed  to 

such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  to  say 

who  was  an   Englishman  and  who    was  a 

Norman.      It    was    net,    however,    finally 

abolished  till  1339. 

Dialogut  d$  Soaooario,  t,  cap.  10 ;  Stabfas,  StUti 
Charttn,  p.  193. 

Soolia  Burdhe,  or  '*The  Tellow- 
Haired,"  succeeded  his  father,  Aidan,  as  King 
of  Dahiada,  606.  In  629,  the  year  of  his 
death,  he  fought  in  the  battle  of  Fedhaooin, 
in  Ireland,  on  the  side  of  the  Cruithoogh, 
against  his  own  son,  Conadh  Cerr,  in  whose 
favour  he  had  resigned  Dalriada  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  province  of  GaUoway.    [Dai^ 

KIADA.] 

Equity.    [Chancbrt.] 

SrastiaiUl,  Thb,  were  so  called  becanae 
they  held  the  views  of  the  Swiss  theologian 
Erastus  (1624—83)  on  the  inability  of  the 
Church  to  exercise  discipline  by  censure, 
excommunication,  &c. ;  its  province  being, 
according  to  their  theory,  confined  to  teach- 
ing. There  never  was  an  actual  sect  of 
Erastians  in  England;  but  their  ideas  on 
Church  government  were  advocated  by  many 
leading  divines,  and  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly  (1643 — 49)  were  represented  by  Uie 
powerful  eloquence  of  Whitelocke,  Laght- 
foot,  and  Selden.  A  proposition,  however, 
condemnatory  of  their  doctrines  was  carried 
almost  unanimously,  and,  though  the  *'  Chap- 
ter of  Church  Censures"  in  which  it  oocutb 
was  never  formally  ratified  by  Parliament, 
Erastianism  failed  from  that  time  to  take 
deep  root.  In  Scotland  the  word  is  often 
vaguely  used  by  extreme  Presbyterians  as  a 
term  of  reproach  against  the  more  moderate 
party  ;  it  nequently  occurs  in  the  history  of 
the  disputes  which  resulted  in  the  secessioii 
of  the  Free  Church. 

Colli«nr.  EreUaoMtieal  Sid. ;  IBpgne  sad  BemiM, 
Hwt.  0/  Diumt ;  Chidmera,  Lif*  and  If  ritiii^ 


Frakcis,  Earl  of  {d,  1631),  was 
Constable  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  "  Spanish   Blanks.'*     He  was  con- 
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verted  to  the  Romish  Church  by  a  Jesuit 
named  Father  Edmond  Hay,  but  in  1697, 
found  it  to  his  interest  to  return  to  the  Pro- 
testant party,  and  to  obtain  the  revocation  of 
hia  forfeiture. 


\,  Thomas,  Lord  {b.  1750,  d.  1823), 
the  third  son  of  the  tenth  Earl  of  Buchan, 
was  educated  at  the  Hig-h  School,  Edinburgh, 
and  St.  Andrews  University.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  entered  the  navy,  but  after  four 
years,  disgusted  at  not  being  promoted,  he 
exchanged  the  navy  for  the  army.  After 
seven  years  in  his  new  profession,  he  left  it 
to  enter  at  Lincoln^s  Inn,  and  in  1778  both 
took  his  degree  and  was  called  to  the  bar. 
His  first  brief  was  held  in  defence  of  Captain 
Baillie,  a  naval  officer  who  had  been 
doomed  by  the  ministry  for  daring  to  expose 
the  abuses  permitted  by  the  Admiralty. 
Erskine's  fame  was  made  at  once»  and 
was  confirmed  in  the  following  January 
by  his  brilliant  defence  of  Admiral  Keppel 
in  court-martial,  which  was  followed  soon 
afterwards  by  his  equally  powerful  speech 
on  behalf  of  Lord  George  Gordon.  In 
November,  1783,  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Portsmouth,  and  did  his  utmost  in 
support  of  Fox*s  India  Bill.  His  fame  is 
speoally  connected  with  his  constant  efforts 
to  establish  the  rights  of  juries  in  libel 
cases.  In  1794  he  made  a  bold  stand 
against  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason 
which  it  was  attempted  to  lay  down  in  the 
trials  of  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  Thelwall. 
For  the  next  twelve  years  he  was  recognised 
as  leader  in  the  courts  at  Westminster 
and  was  in  all  State  trials  to  be  found 
retained  for  the  defence.  In  Parliament  he 
vaa  a  firm  supporter  of  Fox,  and  followed 
him  in  his  temporary  retirement  from  the 
House.  Addington  offered  him  a  place  as 
Attomey-Gteneial  in  1801,  but  Erskine 
declined  it.  On  the  accession  to  power  of 
the  Fox  and  Grenville  ministry  in  1806, 
Erskine  received  the  Chancellorship.  During 
his  short  tenure  of  that  office  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  announcing  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.  For 
the  fifteen  years  after  retiring  from  office 
in  1807,  he  took  little  part  in  politics. 
On  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  he  broke 
away  reluctantly  from  his  long-standing 
friendship  with  the  Prince  Regent,  because 
he  felt  bound  to  support  the  cause  of  a 
woman  whom  he  considered  to  be  innocent  and 
injured. 

Erekine,  Speeehm ;  Foas,  Judgn  of  England ; 
Holland,  if  Mi.  oftht  Lt6«ral  Party ;  Brongham, 
JSiketehe*:  GnnvOle  Papera;  Walpole,  Hut.  <^ 
Eng.  frrnn  1816  ;  StcU  TriaU. 

SflCllOat  (from  theNorman-French  e»ehet; 
eehion,  to  fall)  means  the  reversion  of  land  to 
the  lord.  It  could  happen  in  two  ways : 
(I)  per  defectum  eanguinia,  through  want  of 
heirs;  or  (2)  per  delictum  tenentis^  through 
the  crime  of  the  tenant,  in  cases  of  treason 


or  felony ;  the  distinction  between  it  and  for- 
feiture (q.v.)  being,  that  the  first  is  regarded 
as  a  natural  event,  the  second  as  the  direct 
consequence  of  an  illegal  act.  It  affected 
tenants  in  fee-simple  only.  The  law  of 
escheats  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Normans,  and,  in  the  troubled  state  of  the 
times,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  estates  of 
some  great  noble  to  fall  to  the  crown.  They 
either  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
king,  under  the  title  of  an  honour,  and  were  < 
administered  like  a  shire,  or  were  granted  out 
again  as  an  hereditary  fief.  In  the  first  case, 
the  immediate  tenants  were  protected  by 
Magna  Charta  from  being  treated  as  tenants-  . 
in-chief  to  the  crown,  and  need  only  pay 
such  dues  as  they  would  have  owed  to  their 
mesne  lord.  The  wanton  bestowal  of  escheated 
lands  upon  favourites  and  relations  was  a 
frequent  charge  against  weak  kings  like 
Henry  III.  and  fiid^d  II.,  while  Edward  II. 
in  1309  was  accused  of  depriving  men  of 
their  lands  who  had  a  perfectly  good  title,  a 
practice  which  the  royal  officers  of  Henry  VII. 
carried  to  a  state  of  great  perfection.  In 
Escheat  propter  delietum  the  land  passed  to  the 
next  heir,  subject  to  the  superior  right  of  the 
crown  in  the  case  of  treason  for  life,  in  the 
case  of  felony  for  a  ^'ear  and  a  day.  It  was 
confined  in  1833  to  cases  of  treason  or  murder, 
and  the  law  on  the  subject  was  further  defined 
in  1838.  By  the  Felony  Act  of  1880,  ad- 
ministrators were  appointed  to  the  convict*s 
property,  and  it  could  be  resumed  if  his  sen- 
tence expired.  JEtckeat  propter  defectum  is 
now  most  common  in  cases  of  bastardy.  The 
land  passes  to  the  sovereign,  except  in  the 
case  of  copyhold  estates,  which  go  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor. 

In  Scotland  there  was  escheat  for  debt  as 
well  as  for  treason;  it  was  abolished  in 
1737.  Single  escheat,  however,  by  which 
the  prisoner's  movables  are  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  still  exists  as  a  punishment  for 
crime. 

Stnbbs,  Sdeei  Charten  (Dialogue  dt  Scaoeorio) : 
Stubbs,  Coiut.  HiaL,  vol.  i.,  ch.  zi.  Btatates4aiia 
5  Wm.  iV.,  cap.  28, 1  and  2  Vict.,  cap.  69. 

SsseXy  KiKODOM  OF.  In  Celtic  and 
Roman  times  the  district  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  Thames  was  in- 
habited by  the  tribe  of  the  Trinobantes. 
In  this  region  the  Romans  founded  many  of 
their  most  important  towns,  such  as  Camulo- 
dunum,  London,  and  Verulam ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  period  of  their  rule  it  formed 
part  of  the  domain  of  the  **  Comes  Littoris 
Snxonici,"  or  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore. 
When  tiie  Roman  power  was  weakening, 
Essex  seems  to  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Teutonic  invaders ;  but  there  is  no  record 
left  to  tell  us  of  the  exact  process  or  time  of 
this  invasion.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  the  attack  was  made  by  way  of  the 
eetuary  of  the  Stonr  and  Chelm,  rather  than 
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up  the  Thames  Valley;  and  we  know  that  the 
conquest  was  achieved  by.  Saxons,  and  not  by 
Anglian  tribes,  such  as  colonised  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  to  the  north.  The  East 
Saxons  do  not  seem  to  have  spread  &r  inland, 
being,  in  ail  probability,  checked  in  their 
onward  course  by  the  great  wood  district 
lying  to  the  west,  whose  relics  still  survive 
in  Hainault  and  Epping  Forest.  In  the 
same  manner  the  South  Saxons'  progress 
was  barred  by  the  Andreadesweald,  and  for 
this  reason  neither  Sussex  nor  Essex  ever 
developed  into  one  of  the  great  kingdoms. 
But  the  East  Saxons,  though  thev  do  not 
appear  to  have  ever  had  a  Bretwalda,  as  the 
South  Saxons  had,  were  in  one  respect  happier 
than  the  South  Saxons ;  for  it  was  into  their 
hands  that  the  great  town  of  London  f elL  We 
read  in  Bede  that  by  the  year  604  it  was  the 
«*  Metropolis*'  of  Sebert,  King  of  the  East 
Saxons,  and  about  the  same  vear  it  became 
the  seat  of  MelUtus,  whom  Ethelbert  of  Kent 
sent  to  preach  to  that  tribe.  Bede  tells  us 
how,  on  the  death  of  Sebert  (616),  the  country 
relapsed  into  Paganism,  from  which  it  was 
not  converted  till  many  years  later.  MelUtus 
was  driven  to  Graul,  and  seems  to  have 
returned  only  to  occupy  the  metropolitan  see 
of  Canterbury,  leaving  London  without  a 
bishop  till  654.  On  the  accession  of  Sigebert^ 
who  had  been  baptised  by  Finian,  Bishop  of 
Lindisfame,  Ceadda  was  invited  from  Mercia 
to  undertake  the  office  of  Bishop  of  the  fiut 
Saxons,  the  see  of  London  was  renewed^  and 
before  the  centur}'  was  out  an  East  Anglian 
king  (Sebbi)  had  exchanged  his  crown  for  the 
garb  of  a  monk  in  London.  By  this  time  the 
East  Saxons  seem  to  have  been  in  greater  or 
less  subjection  to  Mercia ;  and  though  a  late 
legend  speaks  of  their  largely  increasing 
their  bounds  to  the  north  and  west,  this 
kingdom  seems  to  have  for  the  future  fluc- 
tuated between  Mercian  and  West  Saxoa 
rule.  At  last,  after  the  battle  of  Ellandun, 
the  Chronicle  teUs  us  how  the  East  Saxons 
*'  turned  to  Egbert,  because  they  had  formerly 
been  forced  from  his  kinsmen  unjustly.*' 
I^bably  the  old  line  of  East  Saxon  kings 
had  now  died  out,  and  the  people  were  more 
willing  to  have  a  Saxon  than  an  Anglian 
ruler.  But  Essex  was  not  as  yet  thoroughly 
merged  in  the  West  Saxon  kingdom;  on 
Edgar's  death  it  was  detached  from  Wessex, 
and  e^ven,  with  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  to 
Athelstan  (836).  We  have  now  reached  the 
times  of  the  Danish  invasions.  When  East 
Anglia  was  over-run,  and  St.  Edmund 
martyred  bv  these  marauders,  Essex  seems  to 
have  shared  the  fate  of  its  northern  neigh- 
bour, and  some  years  later,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Wedmore  (878),  was,  together  with  London, 
left  in  the  hands  of  Guthrum.  Later  on  we 
find  the  Essex  Danes  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  the  invasion  of  894,  and  next  year  the 
whole  Danish  army  that  had  already  harried 
North  Wales  retired  by  way  of  Northumber- 


land and  East  Anglia  to  the  Isle  of  Met«ea, 
on  the  Essex  coast.  With  Edwaid  the  Elder, 
however,  the  tide  began  to  turn  against  the 
strangers ;  in  913  he  built  the  burgh  of  Hert- 
ford, and  in  midsummer  of  the  same  year 
brought  his  army  to  Maldon,  while  the 
fortress  of  Witham  was  building ;  **  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  folk  submitted  to  him  who  were 
before  under  the  power  of  the  Danish  men/' 
In  921  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 
aided  by  manv  East  Saxons,  wrested  Col- 
chester out  of  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  though 
not  without  destroying  the  town.  Howevt^r, 
before  the  year  was  out  Edward  had  repaired 
the  fortress  and  permanently  taken  the 
district  into  his  power,  for  the  army  of  Eiut 
Anglia  swore  f  eeuty  to  him  at  the  same  time. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  oentury  (991)  Essex 
was  once  more  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes,  and  when  Ethelred  promised  them 
tribute  in  1011,  Essex  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  districts  they  had  over-run.  When 
England  was  divided  between  Canute  and 
Edmund  Ironside  (1016),  Edmund  received 
East  Anglia  and  Essex,  together  with  the 
district  south  of  the  Thames — a  sure  proof 
that  there  was  not  a  ver}'  large  number  of 
Danes  settled  in  the  two  fii«t-mentioned 
provinces.  From  this  time  the  histor)*  of 
Essex  belongs  to  that  of  England  genenlly. 
In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it 
formed  a  part  of  Harold's  East  Anglian 
earldom,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
part  of  Leof  wine's  anomalous  earldom,  which 
mcluded  Kent,  Surrey,  and  much  besides. 

KiNos  or  Esssx. 

fiMSwine •.587 

Sleda a.    587 

Sebert d.    616 

Seward  and  Sigebert   .  616—617 

Sigebert  the  little  SU-^SS 

Siiebert  the  Good  653-4XD 

Sigehere (?) 

Stebbe *.    665 

SigBbeaid      .....  d.    604 

SwGBfred        .....  d,    704 

OfEa r^.    709 

Selred 709-746 

Anglo-Saxon  Chrvn. ;  Bede,  Hiat.  Bodie$. ;  Ia^ 
penbeig,  Anglo-Beaton  Kingt;  Freenum,  OUA19. 

^^-  [T.  A  A.] 

Essex,  Febkaobr  op.  A  Banmy  of  Essex 
was  held  under  William  I.  by  one  Swene,  who 
possessed  twenty- two  lordships  in  that  oounty ; 
but  the  lands  were  confiscated  on  the  defeat 
of  his  grandson,  Henry  de  Essex,  in  iudicuU 
combat  (1163).  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Empress  Maud  granted  (1144)  the  £arUo» 
of  Essex,  with  the  third  penny  of  the  coojity, 
to  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  from  whom  it 
nassed  successively  to  his  two  sona  They 
dying  childless,  it  was  allowed  (1199)  U> 
Geo^y  Fitz-Peter  (Fitz-Piers),  the  Justidsr, 
husband  of  a  grand-niece  of  the  first  earl. 
Geoffrey  again  had  two  sons  who  succeeded 
him,  but  left  no  issue ;  and  the  title  was  con- 
ferred, some  time  before  1239,  upon  a  son  nf 
a  sister  of  the  last  earl,  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
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Earl  of  Hereford,  in  whose  family  it  continued 
until  HumphTey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, Hereford,  and  Essex,  died  (1372), 
without  male  issue.  The  latt«r*8  elder 
daughter  and  co-heiress,  Eleanor,  then  gave 
the  title  to  her  husband,  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, son  of  Edward  III.,  and  afterwards 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  On  his  murder  (1397), 
the  earldom  of  Essex  lay  dormant  until  it 
was  revived  in  favour  of  Thomas's  eventual 
heir,  Thomas,  Lord  Bourchier,  Count  of  Eu, 
in  Noimandy  (1461).  With  the  death  of  his 
grandson  (1539)  it  became  extinct,  and  was 
immediately  re-granted  to  the  famous  Thomas 
Cromwell.  On  CromweU's  attainder,  in  1640, 
his  honouTB  became  forfeit,  and  in  1643  the 
earldom  was  given  to  William  Parr,  brother 
of  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  and  husband  of  the 
only  daughter  of  the  last  Bourchier,  Earl  of 
Essex.  Parr  was  aft«rwards  created  Marquis 
of  Northampton  (1646),  but  attainted  in  1563. 
In  1572  the  earldom  of  Essex  was  once  more 
revived  in  favour  of  Walter  Devereux,  second 
Viscount  Hereford.  His  son  Robert  was 
attainted  in  1601,  but  the  honours  were 
restored  two  years  later  to  his  son,  Robert, 
on  whose  death  without  issue  (1646)  the  title 
became  extinct.  Finally,  in  1661,  Arthur 
Capel,  second  Baron  Capel,  was  created  Earl 
of  Essex  and  Viscount  Maldon,  by  whose 
descendant  the  title  is  at  present  held. 


[y  Hbnky  Bou&chieb,  Earl  of 
(d.  1483),  was  the  son  of  Lord  Bourchier, 
and  brother  of  Thomas  Bourchier,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  In  1454  he  was  created  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  but  forsook  the  Lancastrian 
cause,  and  espoused  that  of  York.  On  Edward 
IV.*s  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was  again 
made  Treasurer,  and  was  created  Earl  of 
Taaexs 


:,  Walter  Devbreux,  Ist  Eabl  op 
(h.  circa  1540,  d.  1576),  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Devereux,  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  Vis- 
count Hereford  (1558) ;  married  (1561)  Lettice, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  KnoUys.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  fidelity  during  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  rising 
of  the  North,  and  was  therefore  created  Ean 
of  Essex  (1572).  The  following  year  he  under- 
took, with  other  noble  adventurers,  the  con- 
quest of  Ulster ;  hut,  owing  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  machinations  of  Leicester,  his  expedition 
was  a  total  failure.  In  1574  he  whs  appointed 
Governor  of  Ulster,  with  an  independent 
commission,  and  in  1576  Earl  Marshal  of 
Ireland.  He  succeeded  in  effecting  no  per- 
manent conquest,  but  signalised  himself  by 
the  treacherous  murder  of  his  guest,  Sir 
Brian  0*NeiI,  and  by  ordering  the  massacre 
of  the  wom^n  and  children  of  the  Scots  of 
Antrim  on  the  Island  of  Rathlin.  He  died 
in  September,  1576. 


Robert  Deterettx,  2kd  Earl  of 
a,  1567,  d,  1601),  entered  Trinity  College, 


Cambridge,  in  1577.    On  his  appearance  at 
court,  in  1854,  he  became  at  once  a  favourite 
with  both  queen  and  people.     In  1585  he 
accompanied  Leicester    to    Holland,  distin- 
guished himself  at    Zutphen,  and  was,  in 
1588,  appointed  General  of  the  Horse  in  the 
army  raised  to  meet  the  Spanish  Armada. 
In  1591  he  commanded  the  auxiliaries  sent 
to  assist  Henry  IV.  in  Normandy,  but  his 
chiof  military  exploit  was  the    capture   of 
Cadiz  in  1596.     Not  content  with  his  great 
position  as  favourite,  and  his  reputation  as  a 
soldier,  he  also  aimed  at  eminence  as  a  states- 
man, and  from  1692  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of   foreign  affairs.      He  headed  the 
party  that  demanded  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  Spain,  opposed  the  cautious 
policy  of  Burleigh,  and  entered  into  com- 
munication with  King  James,  whom  he  urged 
to  demand  recognition  as  the  queen's  heir. 
On  the  death  of  Burleigh,  however,  his  son 
succeeded  to  his  power,  and  Essex,  a  few 
months  later,  eager  for  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  power  and  credit,  obtamed  the  poet 
of    Lord-Lieutenant    of    Ireland,    and   was 
charged  with  the  task  of  suppressing  TjTone's 
rebeUion  (Bfarch,   1599).      His    conduct   in 
Ireland  exposed    both    his   ability  and  bis 
honesty  to  injurious  suspicions.    Instead  of 
at  once  attacking  the  main  strength  of  the 
rebels  in  Ulster,  or  consolidating  the  English 
power  in  Leinster,  he  wasted  his  time  and 
his  army  in  marching  and  counter-marching, 
in  gaining  little  victories,  and  achieving  no 
subfitantifd  success.      When    he  did  attack 
Tyrone,  he  speedily  admitted  him  to  peace, 
on  terms  which  seemed  to  be  dictated  by 
private  ambition  rather  than  by  public  policy. 
For  this  he  was,  on  his  return  to  England,  dis- 
graced, tried  by  a  special  commission,  dismissed 
from  all  his  offices,  and  was  for  a  time  in 
custody.    Believing  his  punishment  to  be  the 
work  of  his  enemies  in  the  Council,  he  set  on 
foot  a  conspiracy  to  force  his  way  into  the 
queen's  presence,  and  to  remove  his  opponents 
from  the  government  by  arms.      But    his 
attempted    eottp   d'etat   failed,  and   he  was 
apprehended,    tried    by    the     Lord    High 
Steward's    Court,    sentenced    to    death    for 
high    treason,    and    executed  on    Feb.    25, 
1601.      He    affirmed    that   his    design    was 
merely  to  go  with  his  friends  and  petition 
the  queen,  and  to  gain    their    petition    to 
remove  from  the  queen's  chamber  Raleigh 
and  Cecil,  his  enemies  ;  that  he  had  never  m 
any  way  intended  to  hurt  the  queen.    By  the 
ruling  of  the  court  in  this  case,  it  was  held 
treason  to  compel  the  king  by  force  to  change 
his  policy. 

Camden,    Avnnlen;   Aikin,    Court    qf  QiMtn 
SlvMhetk;  StaUTiiaU,  TC   H   F  1 

SSSeXf  ROBFRT  DbVSREUX,  3hD   EaRL  OF 

{b.  1692,  d.  1646),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Merton  College, 
Oirford.       In    1606    he    married    Frances 
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Howard,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  Beven 
years  later,  in  order  that  she  might  marry 
the  Earl  of  Rochester.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier,  serving  in  the  Palatinate 
(1620),  in  Holland  (1622—8),  in  Mansfeld's 
army  (1624),  and  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz 
(1625).  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Scotch 
rebellion,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  I. 
lieutenant-general  of  the  English  army. 
He  is  described  as  bein^  then  '*the  most 
popular  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
darling  of  the  swordmen.*'  At  the  opening 
of  the  Long  Parliament  he  sided  with  the 
popular  pa^y,  urged  the  execution  of 
Strafford,  and  though  holding  the  office  of 
Chamberlain,  refused  to  follow  the  king  to 
York.  He  was  appointed  in  July,  1642, 
general  of  the  army  raised  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  commanded  at  EdgehUl  (Oct.  23^. 
In  the  spring  of  1643,  after  capturing  Bead- 
ing, he  marched  on  Oxford,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  bad  weather  and  sickness  amongst 
his  troops  from  besieging  it.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  performed  his  greatest 
exploit  during  the  war,  the  relief  of  Glou- 
cester (Sept.  5),  followed  by  the  victory  of 
Newbunr  (Sept.  20).  In  June,  next  year,  he 
inarchea  into  the  west  of  England  to  relieve 
Lyme,  leaving  Waller  the  task  of  pursuing 
the  loi^*  Alter  relieving  Lyme,  and  taking 
some  01  the  royal  fortresses  in  Devon  and 
Dorset,  he  proceeded  into  CornwalL  There 
he  found  himself,  contrary  to  his  expectations, 
unsupported  by  the  country,  and  distressed 
for  provisions,  whilst  the  king,  who  had 
defeated  Waller,  prevented  his  retreat,  drove 
him  further  west,  and  speedily  reduced  his 
army  to  extremities.  The  cavaJry  broke 
through  the  king's  lines,  and  came  sale  away; 
Essex  himself  escaped  by  sea;  but  the  in- 
fantry were  forced  to  surrender  (Sept.,  1644). 
Nevertheless,  the  Parliament  appointed  him 
to  command  the  new  army  which  was 
being  collected.  Illness,  however,  prevented 
him  being  present  at  the  second  battle  of 
Newbury,  and  on  April  2,  1646,  he  laid  down 
his  commission  in  obedience  to  the  Self- 
Denying  Ordinance.  As  a  general,  he 
exhibited  great  irresolution,  and  too  often 
allowed  his  judgment  as  a  soldier  to  be  over- 
ruled by  political  considerations.  Clarendon 
charges  him  with  pride  and  ambition,  but 
admits  his  honesty  and  praises  his  fidelity. 

Clarendon,  Ri$t,  of  th»  RtbMian  :Whit«lo6ke, 
Memorialts  liiay,  Ruit,  of  Long  PaW. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

EMeaCy  Arthur  Cafel,  Eaki«  of  (6.  1635, 
d.  1683),  son  of  Arthur,  Lord  Capel,  created 
Earl  of  Essex  in  1660,  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Country  Party  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  From  1672  to  1676  he  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  1679  he  was 
appointed  First  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury, but  resigned  before  long.  In  1683  he 
was  concerned  in  the  Revolutionary  Plot,  and 
was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 


But  before  his  trial  could  come  on,  he  was 
found  to  have  committed  suicide.  MacanUy 
characterises  him  as  "  a  man  of  solid,  though 
not  brilliant  parts,  and  of  grave  and  meka- 
choly  character.'* 

Sfltatos  of  Sootlaad,  Thb.  In  Scot- 
land the  Kepresentative  Assembly  of  the 
nation  had  more  in  common  with  the  French 
than  with  the  English  Parliament.  The 
deputies  of  the  *<  Three  Estates,"  that  is,  the 
clergy,  the  barons,  and  the  burgesses,  sat  in 
one  chamber.  The  Chancellor  was  Presideni 
The  officera  of  State  had  seats  in  virtue  of 
their  offices ;  and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session  sat  round  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  between  the  barons  and  the  commona 
The  earliest  laws  of  the  kings  of  the  Scots 
were  jnased  in  *'  Assizes.*'  The  first  faint 
indications  of  a  National  Council  appear  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  This  council  is 
called  the  Curia  Regis  from  the  reign  of 
William  the  Lion  till  the  death  of  Alpxandftr 
III.  The  Assembly  which  met  at  Scone  ia 
1286,  to  determine  the  succession  of  &e 
crown,  is  the  firat  recorded  meeting  of  the 
Parliament.  It  consisted  only  of  the  great 
tenants  of  the  crown,  met  to  choose  their 
liege  lord.  In  the  appeal  to  Edward  to 
adjudge  the  crown,  and  in  the  Treaty  of  Brig- 
ham,  1290,  the  "community**  ia  mentionol 
for  the  first  time  as  having  a  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation ;  and  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween John  Baliol  and  Philip  of  IVanoe  the 
seals  of  six  burghs  are  appended.  The  ?&> 
liament  of  Rob^  Bruce  at  Cambnskenneth 
was  the  first  in  which  the  representatives  of 
the  "Third  Estate,"  the  deputies  of  the 
burghs,  had  a  place.  From  this  time  their 
place  in  the  National  Council  was  secure.  The 
agreement  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom  of 
David  II.  beara  the  seal  of  seven  burgesses, 
as  well  as  those  of  bishops  and  barons.  At 
first  each  royal  burgh  was  required  to  send 
two  members  to  Parliament;  but  as  the 
burghs  were  privileged  to  hold  their  own 
Court  of  the  Four  Burght^  which  had 
sovereign  authority  in  all  burghal  disputes 
and  questions,  they  were  disposed  to  shirk 
Parliamentary  attendance ;  and  in  1619  it  wss 
enacted  by  the  Convention  of  Burghs  that 
each  burgh  should  send  one  member  only  to 
the  Estates,  save  Edinburgh,  which  wss  to 
send  two.  Commissaries  to  represent  the 
lesser  barons  date  from  the  reign  of  James  I. 
By  an  Act  of  1428  these  lesser  bait>ns  were 
relieved  from  their  attendance,  on  condition 
that  they  elected  two  commissaries  for  each 
shire.  Every  one  holding  land  from  the 
crown  was  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election.  A 
statute  of  James  YI.  limited  the  right  of 
voting  to  those  who  had  their  land  in  free 
tenantry  and  lived  within  the  shire.  The 
statute  of  1661  extended  this  right  to  all  who 
held  lands  of  the  king  to  the  extent  of  £1,000 
Scots   real   rent.      There   waa  no  regultf 
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attendance  of  the  commiMariefl  till  late  in 
the  leign  of  James  VI.  The  comnuBsaries 
and  the  members  of  the  burghs  were  paid  for 
their  attendance.  An  Act  of  166 1  fixes  their  pay 
at  £5  Scots  per  day  during  their  attendance  and 
their  journey  to  and  fro.  All  the  work  of  the 
Scotch  Paruament  was  done  by  permanent 
committees — the  practice  of  debating  in  full 
Parliament  being  unknown.  When  the  Elstatee 
met  they  elected  a  committee  composed  of 
members  from  each  of  the  three  divisions.  To 
this  conmiittee  the  work  of  discussing  and 
maturing  the  measures  to  be  passed  was 
handed  over.  The  Estates  did  not  sit  while 
the  committee  was  at  work.  When  the  Bills 
were  ready,  they  met  and  passed  them.  This 
committee  was  called  the  Lordt  of  the  Arti- 
eU».  This  practice  began  in  the  reign  of 
David  ir.,  to  let  the  members  go  home  to  get 
in  the  harvest.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it 
had  become  established  as  a  regular  part  of 
parliamentary  procedure.  There  was  no  fixed 
rule  for  choosing  the  Lords  of  the  Articles, 
either  as  regarded  their  number  or  the  mode 
of  their  election.  This  uncertainty  led  to  the 
struggle  between  the  Estates  and  Charles  I., 
in  1633.  The  Lords  of  the  Articles  then 
numbered  thirty-two,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  rob  the  majority  in  the  Instates 
of  its  power  against  the  crown  by  adroit 
management  in  their  election.  Eight  bishops 
were  first  elected;  they  in  their  turn  chose 
eight  barons,  and  barons  and  bishops  together 
chose  eight  commissaries  and  eight  burgesses. 
Thus  the  whole  committee  were  picked  parti- 
sans of  the  bishops.  The  Estates  protested, 
each  division  claiming  the  right  to  elect  its 
own  delegates.  This  matter  of  the  election 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  was  again 
fought  over  in  1689.  The  Parliament  which 
had  put  William  on  the  throne  demanded  the 
right  of  discussing  measures  in  plain  Parlia- 
ment, after  the  English  fashion.  The  king 
at  first  refused  to  agree  to  this,  and  offered 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles  to  thirty-three,  and  to  leave  the 
Estates  perfect  freedom  of  election ;  but  the 
Estates  were  firm  in  their  demands.  William 
yielded,  and  an  Act  of  1690  finally  abolished 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles.  The  Estates  were 
formerly  the  highest  court  of  justice,  and 
professed  to  give  *'  remeid  of  law "  in  cases 
of  appeal  against  the  justiciars  and  sheriffs. 
To  manage  this  judicial  business,  a  committee, 
called  the  Lords  Auditors  of  Complaints^  was 
appmnted,  but  its  powers  only  lasted  while 
Parliament  was  sitting.  In  1503  it  was  made 
permanent;  the  members,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  crown,  were  to  sit  continually  in  Edin- 
burgh. By  James  V.  the  Lords  Auditors  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  were  united  to  form 
the  Court  of  Session.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
"Estates*'  grew  out  of  the  council  of  the 
king;  to  the  barons  were  joined  the  clergy, 
and  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  representa- 
tives of  corporations.   The  lesser  barons  were 


not  regularly  represented  by  commissaries  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

BodtVbish  8tahU«,  published  by  the  Becord  Com- 
xniMion ;  Anaimd  Law  and  Ciwtomj  of  Burghs  o/ 
SooClond;  Iiuxes,  Lsctarst  on  ScoiiiMh  Lsqiu,  Jn- 
ti^ttiftM;  Btevenaon,  Dooument*  eoniwetcd  toitfc 
iks  Hift.  of  Scotland;  E.  W.  Boberteon, 
Scotland  ntnaer  ths  Early  Kings;  J.  H.  Burton, 
Hist,  cf  Scotland.  [ftL  M.] 

Estates  of  the   Bealm,   Thb,  are 

defined  by  Bishop  Stubbs  as  *'the  several 
orders,  states,  or  conditions  of  men  who  are 
recognised  as  possessing  political  power.*'  As 
origmally  constituted  in  England  they  were 
the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons. 
The  mistake  of  describing  the  three  Estates  as 
consisting  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
is  quite  as  old  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  the  dergv  as  a  separate  Estate. 
This  failure  has  caused  the  Estates  to  assume 
the  Parliamentary  form  of  Lords  Spiritual, 
Lords  Temporal,  and  Commons.  The  prece- 
dence given  to  the  clergy  would  appear  to  be 
a  matt^  of  courtesy ;  ue  Commons  {eommu' 
nitas  eotntnunitatumf  the  general  boay  into 
which  organised  bodies  of  freemen  are  com- 
bined) is  always  the  third  Estate.  It  was 
some  time  before  the  three  Estates  assumed 
their  final  form.  At  one  time  there  seemed 
to  be  some  probability  that  there  would  be  a 
sub-estate  of  the  lawyers,  who  were  much 
favoured  by  Edward  I.,  and  of  the  merchants, 
who  were  frequently  consulted  previous  to 
the  imposition  of  taxation  upon  their  order. 
It  was  some  time,  too,  before  the  lesser 
nobility  separated  from  the  baronage,  and 
before  the  prelates  were  included  in  the  latter 
body,  the  lesser  clergy  preferring  to  assemble 
in  Convocation.  In  Scotland  the  three  Estates 
comprised  the  prelates,  the  tenants-in-chief, 
great  and  small,  and  the  townsmen.  In  1428, 
James  I.,  in  imitation  of  the  English  system, 
instituted  commissioners  of  shires,  to  super- 
sede the  personal  appearance  of  the  minor 
tenants-in-chief;  then  the  three  Estates  became 
the  lords  lay  and  clerical,  the  commissioners 
of  shires,  and  the  burgesses,  who  throughout 
their  history  continued  to  sit  in  one  house. 
In  1640,  Parliament  re-arranged  itself  into 
three  Estates — the  nobility,  &.e  barons,  or 
representatives  of  the  smaller  freeholders,  and 
the  burgesses  with  their  commissioners,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  bishops,  but  this  was  repealed 
on  the  restoration  of  the  episcopacy  by 
Charles  II. 

See  the  admirable  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject  in  Stubbs'H  Con«t.  Hfi4.,  ii.,  chap.  xr. 
Also  Lordtt  Bsport  on  Ihi  DigvUy  of  a  Pssr,  and 
Erskine,  InstUviss  of  the  Law  of  Soofland. 

SfltateSy  Thb  Committbb  of  thb,  was 
appointed  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  of  1640 
to  act  in  permanence  during  the  recesses,  both 
in  the  camp  and  at  the  capital.  It  consisted 
of  so  many  from  each  of  the  three  Estates, 
which  were  now  defined  to  be  the  nobility, 
barons,  and  burgesses.    It  dissolved  in  1648, 
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after  the  battle  of  Preston,  but  a  new  Com- 
mittee was  formed  by  Argyle  and  his  friends, 
who  treated  with  the  victorious  Cromwell. 
After  the  battle  of  Worcester,  those  of  the 
Committee  of  Estates  who  had  supported  the 
coronation  of  Charles  II.  at  Scone  were  sent 
as  prisoners  to  Ix>ndon.  The  Committee  was 
resumed  after  the  Restoration,  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  Commissioner,  Middleton.  It 
signalised  its  short  reign  by  committing  to 
prison  Home  Remonstrant  clergy. 

Barton,  Hut.  0/  Scotland,  vols.  vi.  and  vii. 

Etkandnn,  The  Battle  of  (878),  was  the 
great  victory  of  Alfred  over  the  Danes  after  his 
retirement  to  Athelney ;  this  led  immediately 
to  the  treaty  with  Guthrum.  [Alfred.] 
Ethandun  has  been  identified  with  Edington, 
near  Westbury,  Wilts;  with  Yatton,  five  miles 
north-west  of  Chippenham ;  and  with  Hed- 
dington,  which  is  on  the  Roman  road  between 
Bath  and  Marlborough. 

Ethel  is    defined   in   the    Anglo-Saxon 
dictionaries    as   equivalent    to    terra  heredi- 
taria and  fundus  paternuff  or  sometimes,  in  a 
wider  sense,  to  patria.    It  is  the  word  used 
to   translate   country   in    the    Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  St.  Luke.    It  is  the  same  word 
as    the    odal    of    the    Scandinavian    races. 
Though    perhaps    not   etymologicaUy    con- 
nected with  **alod*^ — a  relationship  which, 
however,  some  scholars  allow — it  has  prac- 
tically the  same  signification,  and  denotes  the 
land  which  in  early  Teutonic  days  belonged 
indefeasibly  to    the    head    of    each    house- 
hold, and  which  its  owner  held,  not  of  the 
king's  gift  or  any  other  man's  favour,  free  from 
all  burdens  save  that  of  the  public  defence. 
Perhaps  from  the  very  earliest  days  the  ethel 
may  have  been  subject  to  assist  in  the  repair 
of  bridges  and  the  maintenance  of  fortifica- 
tions, as  well  as  to  serve  in  the  fyrd  ;  but  the 
**  trinoda  necestitat  **  is  said  not  to  appear  in 
genuine  Anglo-Saxon  documents  before  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.    The  alod, 
or  ethel,   was  the  primitive  homestead,  the 
possession  of   which  marked  out  the  fully- 
qualified  freeman  from  all  other  men.     By 
virtue  of  this  ownership  he  was  justified  in 
taking  part  in  the  council  of  his  nation,  and 
in  fighting  in  its  wars.    For  the  title-deeds  of 
his  estate  he  looked  primarily  to  no  written 
evidence,  but  to  the  undisputed  possession  by 
which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  held  the  soil. 
Later,  as  more  and  more  of  the  folk-land  was 
changed  into  book-land,  and  the  greater  secu- 
rity of  chartered  proof  became  evident,  the 
owner  of   an   ethel    gradually  took  to  the 
custom  of  receiving  diarters.     Many  of  the 
smaller  allodial  holders,  indeed,  seem  to  have 
sold  their  land  to  the  wealthier  lords,  or  to 
have  commended  themselves  to  a  patron,  and 
so  received  back  their  old  estates  as  a  gift. 
The  word  ethel^  or  aihely  occurs  in  many  com- 
pounds, both  in  the  names  of  peraons  and 


places,  0.^.,  Athelstan,  Atheling,  Ethebed, 
Athelney,  &c    [Alodl\l  Land.] 

Kemble,  Saxont  in  Enjland ;  Btiibba,  Coiuf . 
Hut. ;  HiOlam,  MiddU  Agn  ;  Skaat.  Btfmaioyiail 
DictiMiary.  [T.  A.  A.] 

Ethelbald  (^thelbald).  King  of  the 
West  Saxons  (855  —  860),  succeeded  his 
lather,  Ethelwulf.  His  marriage  with  hia 
step-mother,  Judith,  is  the  solitary  fact  we 
know  about  him  with  certainty,  as  there  is  a 
gap  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  from  855  to 
860. 

StibLelbald  (JEtublbald)  {b.  716,  tf.  757), 

E-ing  of  Mercia,  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  brothers  of  Penda.  He  was  per- 
secuted by  Ceolred,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
marshes  of  Fenland.  On  the  death  of 
Ceolred,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  king. 
His  reign  was  distinguished  by  many  success- 
ful conflicts  against  the  Britons,  an^  though 
he  failed  to  subdue  Northumbria  and  Wessex, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  "Rex  Britannia." 
He  was  defeated  by  Cuthzed  of  Wessex 
at  Burford,  in  752,  and  again,  in  757,  st 
which  battle  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
slain. 

Ethelbert  (^thelbekht)  («.  860,  d.  866). 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  succeeded  his 
father,  Ethelwulf,  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent> 
and  his  brother  Ethelbald  in  Wessex,  though 
according  to  his  father's  will  the  latter  king- 
dom should  have  gone  to  Ethelred.  The 
Anglo'Sazon  Chronicle  tells  us  that  "  he  held 
the  kingdom  in  good  order  and  great  tran- 
quillity." Most  of  his  reign  was  occupied 
in  repelling  the  incursions  of  ^he  Bsnei, 
who  were  at  this  time  strong  enough  and 
bold  enough  to  attack  Winch^ter,  the  royal 
city  of  the  West  Saxon  kings. 

Ethelbert  (^tublbbrht)  (5. 560?  d.  616), 

King  of  Kent,  ranks  as  the  third  Bretwalds. 

We  are  told  that  "in  the  infancy  of  his 

reign  he  was  such  an  object  of  contempt  to 

the  neighbouring  kings,  that,  defeated  in  two 

battles,  he  could  scarcely  protect  his  frontier; 

but  in  riper  years  he  quickly,  by  successive 

victoria  subjugated   every   kingdom  of  the 

Angles,  with  the  exception  of  Northumbria." 

This  statement  of  William  of  Malmesbnrv  ia 

gpreatly   exaggerated,   and   probably   means 

Httle  more  than  that  he  conquered  Sussex 

and  Essex,  and  obtained  a  nominal  suxerainty 

over  the  other  kingdoms.    His  marriage  with 

Bertha,    daughter   of    Charibert,    King   of 

Soissons,  is  the  important  event  in  his  reign» 

as    it  led   indirectly  to  the  coming  of  6t. 

Augustine  and  the  conversion  of  Ethelbert 

to  Christianity  (597).    Ethelbert  was  the  fint 

king  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  drew  up 

a  code  of  laws. 

AngVo-Saxofn  Chron. ;  William  of  Hsfanethoir: 
LappenbeiK,  Anglo-SaJtoi^  Kitt^ 

Sthelfleda  (iETHBLPLjen)  (d.  919),  was 
a  daughter  of  King  Alfred.    She  was  nianied 
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to  the  Ealdoi-man  Ethelred,  and,  together  with 

her  husband,  ruled  over  Mercia.      She  was 

of  great  assistance  to  her  brother  Edward 

in  his  wars  against  the  Danes,  and  joined  him 

in  rebuilding  Chester  and  other  ancient  towns 

that  had  fallen  into  decay.   In  916  her  troops 

defeated    the    Welsh    at    Brecknock.      Her 

husband  died  in  912,  and  she  left  only  a 

daughter,  £lf  win,  whom  Edward  deprived  of 

the    government    of    Mercia,    and    forcibly 

carried  off  to  Wessex.    Ethelfleda  seems  to 

have  had  the  title  of  *'The  Lady  of  the 

Mercians,'*    expressive    of    the    power    she 

possessed,  and  the  relations  in  which  she 

stood  to  Edward. 

Florence  of  Worcester ;  Anglo-Saxon  Chrcn, ; 
Freeman,  Ifcnmum  Conqvuitt,  vol.  I. 

JBthelfirith  (iETHELFRITH),  King  of 
Northumbria  (593 — 617),  was  it.e  son  and 
successor  of  Ethelric.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Ella  of  Deira,  and  incorporated  that  state 
with  his  own  kingdom  of  Bemicia*  having 
driven  Edwin  (q.v.),  the  son  of  Ella,  into 
exile.  He  was  a  far-sighted  and  successful 
king.  He  defeated  the  Scots  and  the  Britons, 
and  captured  the  city  of  Chester.  He  de- 
stroyed the  monastery  of  Bangoryscoed,  and 
put  all  the  monks  to  death,  asserting  that  as 
they  prayed  for  his  defeat,  they  were,  though 
unarmed,  fighting  against  him.  Etiielfrith, 
having  learnt  that  his  brother-in-law,  Edwin, 
had  tuken  refuge  with  Bedwald  of  East 
Anglio,  demanded  that  he  should  be  given 
up:  and  on  his  request  being  refused,  war 
ensued,  in  which  Ethelfrith  was  defeated  and 
slain. 

EtheUieard  (.Sthelhsard)  («.  72o,  d, 

740),  King  of  Wessex,  succeeded  his  brother- 
in-law,  Ina.  He  was  descended  from  Cerdic, 
but  belonged  probably  to  a  distant  branch 
of  the  royal  house.  His  election  was  opposed 
by  the  Atheling  Oswald,  but  unsuccessfully. 
His  reign  was  an  unfortunate  one  ;  the  British 
recovered  something  of  what  they  had  lost, 
and  the  Mercians  captured  Somerton  (733), 
an  important  border  fortress,  now  a  mere 
village,  between  Oxford  and  Banburj';  and 
Wessex  was  obliged*  in  some  degree^  to  own 
the  Mercian  overlordship, 

Etlielhim  (^THSLHrN),  called  ^'The 
Proud  Ealdorman,*'  rebelled  against  Cuthred 
of  Wessex  in  750,  but  was  defeated,  and 
pardoned.  In  752*  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
his  bravery  that  the  West  Saxons  won  the 
battle  of  Borford. 

ISthelnotli  (^thelt^oth).  Archbishop  o{ 
Canterbury  (1020—1038),  had  been  one  of 
the  chaplains  of  Canute,  and  was  one  of  that 
king*s  chief  advisers.  It  is  to  him  that  we 
must  attribute  mnch  of  Canute* s  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  policy.  Ethelnoth  was  a  man 
of  large  views,  and  being  himself  a  secular, 
did  much  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
secular  clergy.      During   Canute*s   absenco 


from  England,  Ethelnoth  was  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  him  the  king 
addressed  his  famous  letter  describing  his 
visit  to  Rome.  On  Canute's  death,  in  1036, 
Ethelnoth  refused  to  crown  Harold,  and  pro- 
hibited any  of  the  bishops  doing  so. 

William  of  Malmesburjr ;  Eneomium  Emma; 
Hook,  ArchbUhop*  of  Canterbury. 

Etlielred  (^thblrbd)  X,,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons  (866 — 871),  was  the  son  of 
Ethelwulf,  and  succeeded  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Ethelbert.  His  reign  is  important 
for  his  great  struggle  with  the  Banes.  At 
first  the  invading  host  attacked  the  tributary 
provinces.  Northumberland,  disputed  between 
rival  kings,  fell  an  easy  prey,  and  one  or 
two  other  provinces  receivea  a  tributary 
crown  at  the  hands  of  the  heathen  invaders. 
They  next  entered  Mercia.  The  West  Saxon 
monarch,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  his  vassals, 
was  unable  to  dislodge  the  invaders  from 
Nottingham,  which  they  had  seized.  East 
Anglia  was  completely  conquered,  and  its 
king,  Edmund,  put  to  death.  In  871  the 
Danes  attacked  Wessex,  and  made  Reading 
their  head-quarters.  Thence  they  sallied 
forth,  and  no  less  than  nine  pitched  battles 
("  folk-fights  '*),  besides  numerous  smaller 
engagements,  were  fought  between  the  Danes, 
led  by  Bagsecg  and  Halfdene,  and  the  English, 
under  Ethelred  and  his  brother  Alfred.  The 
most  important  of  these  fights  took  place  at 
Ashdown,  in  which  the  English  were  com- 
pletely victorious ;  but  in  many  of  the  other 
battles  the  Danes  got  the  upper  hand.  In  the 
midst  of  this  struggle  Ethelred  died,  pi-oba- 
bly  of  his  wounds.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Alfred.    [Danes  ;  Alfred.] 

Aaeer,  Lt/«  of  Alfred;  Anglo-Saxon  Chron.; 
Paiili,  Life  of  Alfrod. 

ZSthelved  (iSTHEi«&BD)  II.,  Kisq  {b.  968, 

t,  979,  d.  1016),  sometimes  called  the  *'  Un- 
ready " — the  Purposeless — the  son  of  Edgar 
by  Elfrida,  was  bom  in  the  year  968,  and  suc- 
ceeded on  the  murder  of  his  half-brother 
Edward^  During  the  early  part  of  his  mgn 
the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother,  and  very  probably  Dunstan  (q.v.) 
remained  chief  adviser.  We  read  of  in- 
cursions of  the  Danes  from  the  ver}'  com- 
mencement of  this  reign,  but  it  was  not 
till  after  the  death  of  Dunstan,  in  988,  that 
we  have  the  beginning  of  Danish  attempts 
at  settlement.  In  991  East  Anglia  was 
attacked,  and  the  great  battle  of  Alaldon 
fought,  in  which  the  brave  Ealdorman 
Brihtnoth  was  slain.  In  this  year  too,  by 
the  advice  of  Archbishop  Sigenc,  the  fatal 
plan  of  buying  off  the  invaders  was  adopted. 
In  addition  to  foreign  enemies,  Ethoh*ed 
had  to  contend  against  treason  at  home, 
his  two  favourites,  Elfric,  Ealdorman  of 
Mercia,  and  Edric  Streona,  frequently  be- 
traying his  plans  to  the  Danes.  After  1*0- 
peated  raids  on  England,  Olaf  of  Norway 
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was  bought  off  in  994i  But  the  Danes  still 
continued  their  incursions.  In  997  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  in  998  Dorset  and  Hampshire, 
and  in  999  Kent,  were  carried  by  them. 
In  1000  Ethelred  led  an  army  into  Cum- 
berland against  Malcolm,  who  had  refused 
to  pay  money  for  buying  off  the  Danes, 
and  in  the  same  year  an  English  force  in- 
vaded Normandy  unsuccessfully.  The  quarrel 
with  Normandy  was,  however,  soon  made 
up,  and  in  1002  Ethelred  married  Emma, 
the  sister  of  the  Norman  duke.  In  that  year 
the  sum  of  £24,000  was  paid  to  the  Danes. 
This  year  also  saw  an  attempt  to  exterminate 
the  Danes  by  the  massacre  of  St.|\Brice 
(1002),  which,  far  from  accomplishing  its 
purpose,  only  led  to  Swo}ni  gathciing  a  large 
force  together  to  avenge  the  slaughter.  He 
captured  Exeter  and  Salisbury',  and  met 
with  no  resistance,  save  in  East  Anglia.  In 
1006  "  the  great  fleet  came  to  S^indwich,  and 
did  all  as  they  were  wont ;  they  I'avaged  and 
burned  and  destroyed  wherever  they  went." 
Once  more  they  were  bribed  to  leave  England. 
In  1008  Ethelred  got  together  a  fleet  to  oppose 
the  Danes,  but  quarrels  among  the  commanders 
and  a  great  storm  ruined  this  project,  and  tho 
last  chance  against  the  invaders  was  gone. 
In  1009  London  was  ineffectually  attacked, 
but  Oxford  was  burnt,  and  "  at  length  there 
was  no  head  man  who  would  assemble  forces, 
but  each  fled  as  he  best  might;  nor  at  the 
last  would  even  one  shire  help  another." 
In  1013  Sweyn  made  another  great  attack 
on  England.  The  North  at  once  submitted 
to  him,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
master  of  the  whole  countr>%  and  was 
acknowledged  king,  and  Ethelred  fled,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  to  his  brother-in- 
law's  court  in  Normandy.  But  Swojti's 
death,  in  February,  1014,  enabled  Ethel- 
red to  return.  With  the  aid  of  his  son 
Edmund  he  drove  out  Canute,  who  had  been 
chosen  king  by  the  Danish  portion  of  tho 
inhabitants.  But  Canute  returned  in  1015, 
and  ravaged  Wessex;  next  year  he  passed 
into  Mercia  and  Northumbna,  which  sub- 
mitted to  him.  While  he  was  preparing  for 
the  final  conquest  of  Wessex,  Ethelred  died 
(April  23, 1016).  Ethelred  was  twice  married, 
his  first  wife  being  iElflted,  and  his  second, 
Emma  of  Normandy.  Of  Ethelred  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  says,  "he  held  his 
kingdom  with  g^reat  toil  and  great  difii- 
culties  the  while  that  his  life  lasted."  Among 
the  West  Saxon  kings,  Mr.  Freeman  remarks, 
"  Ethelred  stands  alone  in  presenting  the 
wretched  spectacle  of  a  long  reign  of  utter 
misgovemment,  unredeemed,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  by  any  of  those  personal  excellences 
which  have  sometimes  caused  public  errors 
and  crimes  to  be  forgotten." 

AnqlO'Sajeim  Chrmt, ;  Lappenberff,  Anglo-Saxon 
Xtti^f;  FreemaUp  Norm.  Cmiq.,  vol.  i. 

Zthellfod  (iETHELBBD),  King  of  Mercia 


(675 — 704),  was  the  son  of  Penda  and  brother 
of  Wulfere,  whom  he  succeeded.  He  msnied 
Osthryth,  sister  of  Alfred  of  Northumbria. 
He  defeated  Lothaire  of  Kent  in  675,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  of  that  kingdom,  llie 
remainder  of  his  reign  was  peaceful,  save  for 
an  attack  on  his  brother-in-law,  whom  he 
compelled  to  restore  the  province  of  Lindsey 
to  Mercia.  He  resigned  the  crown  in  7M  in 
favour  of  his  nephew,  Cenred,  and  became 
a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Bordesey,  where  he 
died,  in  716. 

Sthelred  (Ethelred),  King  of  North- 
umbria (774—779  and  789—793),  was  the 
son  of  Ethelwald.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  and  fly 
the  country,  but  the  death  of  Alf  wold  and  the 
bad  government  of  Oswold  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  his  return.  He  attempted  to 
strengthen  himself  by  the  murder  of  hid 
uncle,  but  in  the  sequel  was  himseU  assassi- 
nated by  some  of  his  thegns. 

Ethelwald  (Ethelwald)  MolL  Sing 
of  Northumbria  (759 — 765),  succeeded  after 
the  murder  of  Oswulf.  His  parentage  it 
unknown,  but  ver)'  probably  he  was  one  of 
the  thegns  who  assassinated  Oswulf.  Civil 
war  distracted  his  reign,  and  he  whs  even- 
tually defeated,  and  obliged  to  resign  hit 
throne* 

Sthalwald  (^Bthelwald)  was  the  son 
of  Ethelred  I.  In  901  he  rebelled  against 
Edward  the  Elder,  and  seized  Wareham,  say- 
ing that  he  would  either  live  there  or  die 
there,  but  on  the  approach  of  Edward,  he  fled 
to  the  Danes  in  Northumbria.  In  904  he 
subdued  Essex,  and  persuaded  the  £a^ 
Anglian  Danes  to  invade  Herda,  but  in  900 
was  slain  in  a  skirmish. 

ZSthelweard  (^thelweabd),  or  as  he 
styles  himself  "  Fabius  Quaestor  Ethel' 
werdus,''  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  Chronicle 
of  the  Saxon  Kings  of  England.  Of  the 
author  nothing  is  known  with  certainty, 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  (according  to  his 
own  account)  the  great-grandson  of  King 
Ethelred,  brother  of  Alfred  the  Great  He 
probably  died  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
tenth  century.  Ethelweard*s  Chronicle  ex- 
tends from  the  Creation  to  the  reign  of 
Bklgar.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  mere  Latin 
abridgment  of  Bede*s  Eeeletiattical  Hutorp 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronide  ;  but,  8a}'8  Sir 
T.  Hardy,  **  he  has  the  merit  of  bein^  the 
only  Latin  historian  in  an  interval  of  two 
centuries.*' 


Ethelweard's  CTHrontelt  wm  ilrst  printed  br 
Sir  H.  Savile  in  1506,  in  ScrfpfnrM  Poiit  B«ia>«« 
and  bM  been  reprinted  in  the  JffowinMNtd 
HuAioriiB  BriCanntM. 

Stiialwnlf  (iETHBLwrxp),  King  of  tiie 
West  Saxons  (*.  837,  rf.  858),  was  the  son  of 
Egbert,  whom  he  succeeded.  His  rei^  was 
occupied  in  great  measure  in  repelliJEig  the 
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incarrions  of  the  Danes,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated,  in  840,  at  Charmouth,  and 
who,  in  851,  captuxed  Canterbury  and 
London,  and  drove  out  the  Mercian  king. 
£thelwulf  marched  against  them,  and  routed 
them  at  Ookley ;  and  in  8d3  he  assisted 
Burhred,  King  of  Mercia,  a§ainst  the  North 
Welsh,  *'and  made  them  all  obedient  to 
him."  In  853  the  Danes,  for  the  first  time, 
wintered  in  England,  and  in  this  year  Ethel- 
wolf  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Home,  whither  he 
had  sent  his  youngest  son,  Alfred,  two  years 
previously.  On  his  way  home  he  married 
Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
King  of  the  West  Franks,  and  grandson  of 
Charlemagne.  During  his  absence,  Asser 
tells  us,  his  son,  Ethelbald,  conspired  against 
him,  and  Ethelwulf ,  on  his  return,  to  avoid  a 
civil  war,  gave  up  Wessez  to  hio),  retaining 
only  Kent  for  himself.  Ethelwulf  is  best 
known  for  hia  famous  **  Donation,**  which  is 
often  said  to  have  origioated  the  system  of 
Tithes  (q.v.).  In  reality,  it  was  merely  **the 
devotion  of  a  tenth  part  of  his  private  estate 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  relief  of  a  tenth 
part  of  the  folk-land  from  all  payments 
except  the  Trinoda  neatMit^f  and  the  direction 
that  ever}'  ten  hides  of  his  land  should  provide 
for  one  poor  man  or  stranger.*' 

AitgloSaxom    C]iroiiieI«;    lAyptftLh&rg^  Ang^ 
Stucn  Kingt;  Stabbs,  Coiut.  Migt.,  chap.  tIu. 


{d.  1153))  the  second  son  of 
King  Stephen,  was  heir-apparent  to  his 
father  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Bald- 
win. Stephen  was  extremely  anxious  that 
Eustace  should  be  crowned  king  in  his  life- 
time, thus  cnsuiing  the  succession  to  him,  but 
this  the  Pope  refused  to  allow,  it  being  evi- 
dent that  such  a  course  wx>uld  onh'  perpetuate 
the  period  of  civil  war.  Eustace  aied  in  1153, 
and  thus  the  way  was  open  for  the  compro- 
mise between  Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  which 
was  effected  by  the  Treaty  of  Wallingford. 
Eustace  married  Conbtance,  sister  of  Louis 
VII.  of  France,  but  left  no  children. 

SntawSpriliipiyTHs  Battle  of  (Sept.  8, 
1781),  was  the  last  serious  engiigement  in  the 
American  War  of  Independence.  On  the  de- 
parture of  Lord  Rawdon  for  England,  Colonel 
Stewart  bad  succeeded  to  the  command  at 
Charleston.  Gh:«ene  Was  too  strong  and  too  un- 
embarrassed to  lemain  atiy  longer  quiet,  iind  Le 
descended  from  the  Santee  Hills>  with  the  in- 
tention of  driving  the  British  into  Charleston, 
and  there  blockading  them.  Stewart  met  him 
at  the  Eutaw  Springs.  At  first  the  English 
were  repulsed  along  the  whole  line,  but  they 
gained  time  to  rally,  and  returning  to  the 
attack,  drove  the  Americans  twm  their  posi* 
tions,  and  remained  musters  of  the  field. 
Their  loss,  however,  was  seven  hundred  men, 
who  could  be  ill  spared,  especially  in  their 
then  critical  condition  of  lUfairs.  Stewart 
was  too  much  weakened  to  reap  any  results 
from  his  victor)',  and  was  compelled  to  fall 


back  to  Charleston  Neck,  and   to  look  on 

while  Greene  overran  South   Carolina  and 

Georgia. 

Bancroft,  Hid.  of  Amtriean   Sevoluh'on,   iv., 
chap.  84 ;  Stanhope,  Hiat.  <^  Eng.,  chap.  54. 

STelyilf  JoHW  (5.  1620,  d.  1706),  served 
in  several  otficial  positions  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  He  was  one  of  the  Council  for 
the  Management  of  the  Plantations,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1695 
he  became  Treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
Evelyn  wrote  several  works  on  horticulture, 
architecture,  and  general  literature.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  Diary,  which,  together 
with  his  letters,  was  first  printed  in  1818, 
and  has  been  frequently  republished.  Evelyn*B 
Memoirs  are  of  great  value  for  their  sketches 
of  persons  and  society  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century*. 

STesliaill,  Thb  Battlb  of  (1265),  was 
fought  during  the  Barons*  War  between  iMnce 
Edward  and  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  quarrel 
with  the  De  Clares  and  the  escape  of  Prince 
Edward  had  arrayed  a  formidable  band  of 
enemies  against  De  Montfort.  The  royaliists 
were  in  the  Welsh  Marches,  whither  Simon 
set  out  against  them;  but  by  the  capture  of 
Gloucester  they  cut  off  his  retreat,  ana  having 
routed  the  younger  Simon,  Edward  marched  to 
Evesham,  where  De  Montfort  was  waiting  for 
his  son.  On  August  4  the  armies  met,  and  De 
Montfort  at  once  perceived  that  he  was  alto- 
gether outnumbered^  **  God  have  mercy  on 
our  souls,**  he  cried,  *<  for  our  bodies  are  the 
prince's  !  '*  In  vain  he  attempted  to  force  his 
way  to  Kenilwt>rth,  and  at  length  all  he  could 
do  was  to  draw  his  troops  round  him  in  a  com- 
pact ring,  and  await  the  attack  of  the  royalists. 
His  son  Henry  fell  at  his  feet,  and  at  last  the 
earl  himself  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  was  hewn  down.  The  royalists 
refused  quarter,  and  terrible  havoc  was  made 
of  the  baronial  forces.  *'  The  victory  of  the 
king's  party  at  Evesham,**  says  Mr.  Blaauw, 
'*  was.  BO  complete,  that  the  disproportionate 
loss  on  the  other  side,  betokening  more  a 
surprise  than  a  battle,  caused  it  to  be  thus 
described  by  Robert  of  Gloucester :  *  Such 
was  the  murder  of  Evesham,  for  battle  none 
it  was  !  *  **  The  royalists  had  distinguished 
them8<^vBS  by  red  crosses  on  their  arms,  and 
the  few  who  fell  in  the  action  owed  their 
death  to  neglect  of  this  precaution,  being  killed 
by  their  own  comrades  in  mistake. 

Matt.    Paris.   Hint  Maj, ;    Blaanw,   Barons' 
War ;  Fault,  Simon  d«  Montfort, 

Evesluuily  Thb  Chhoniclb  of,  is  a 
monastic  record,  containing  a  history'  from  the 
foundation  of  the  abbey  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  to  the  year  1415.  Though 
of  slight  historical  value,  it  is  important  for  the 
accurate  and  detailed  picture  it  gives  of  the 
inner  and  daily  life  of  a  g^reat  abbey. 

fizolia^iier  was  the  name  of  the  court 
in  which,  after  the  Conquest,  the  financial 
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businefls  of  the  country  was  traiuacted.  The 
name  arose  from  the  chequered  doth,  like  a 
chess-board,  which  covered  the  table  of  the 
court.  The  chequers  were  probably  useful  in 
counting  money,  for  which  purpose  counters 
were  used  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
The  organisation  of  the  court  d^tes  from 
Henry  1.,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  originally 
merely  a  specialised  financial  committee  of  the 
Great  Council.  Its  principal  ofiScers  were  the 
great  officers  of  the  state  and  l^ousehold,  with 
certain  others,  councillors  or  judges,  appointed 
by  the  king,  who  were  called  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  [Baronet  Scaeearii) .  The  court  was 
generally  held  at  Westminster,  but  was  not 
lixed  there  in  the  twelfth  century^  Henry  II. 
restored  the  court,  and  a  full  account  of  it  as 
it  existed  in  his  reign  is  contained  in  the 
work  called  Dialogtu  de  Scaceario,  Two  full 
sessions  were  held  each  year,  at  Easter  and 
^lichaelmas.  At  these  the  sheriffs  gave  in 
their  accounts.  These  accounts  were  rendered 
in  three  divisions :  in  the  prefer^  at  which 
the  sheriff  paid  the  larger  part  of  the 
money  in  hand ;  the  vimn  eompoti^  or  state- 
ment ;  and  the  aumma,  or  final  balance,  with 
vouchers.  AH  the  revenue  from  the  ferm  or 
rent  of  the  counties,  the  danegeld,  pleas  of 
the  crown,  aids,  and  othQr  feudal  dues,  were 
thus  brought  into  the  Exchequer.  The  ac- 
coimts  with  the  sheriffs  were  kept  by  tallies, 
or  pieces  of  wood  inscribed  and  notched. 
These  were  divided  down  the  middle,  and  one- 
half  was  kept  by  the  sheriff  and  the  other  by 
the  court.  Payment  of  the  ferm  of  the 
counties  was  made  in  money  instead  of  in 
kind  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11^  Besides  the 
receipt  of  revenue,  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
chequer included  jurisdiction  in  cases  which 
affected  the, revenue  by  the  payment  of  linea; 
it  recorded  agreements,  charters,  and  feoff- 
ments ;  and  it  sometimes  seems  to  have  acted 
as  a  political  council  of  state,  especially  in 
matters  of  foreign  treaties.  When  the  office 
of  Justiciar  became  extinct,  the  nlace  of 
president  at  the  Exchequer  Board,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Justiciar,  was  taken 
by  the  Treasurer.  By  4  &  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  15, 
the  whole  position  of  the  Exchequer  as  regards 
the  receipt  of  revenue  was  changed.  For 
this  purpose  its  organisation  consists  of  a 
Board,  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  officer  called 
the  Comptroller-General,  All  revenue  is  paid 
into  the  Bank  of  England  to  his  account,  and 
all  payments  made  by  the  Exchequer  are  made 
in  "virtue  of  waiTants  from  thQ  Treasury. 

The  Exchequer  must  also  be  considered 
with  reference  to  jurisdiction.  No  small  part 
of  its  judicial  business  was  lost  by  the  separa<» 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from  the 
King's  Bench  (Magna  Charta,  art.  17).  It 
still  retained  jurisdictioi\  in  revenue  cases, 
and  in  the  pleas  of  all  who  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  court.  Special  leave  was 
also  given  to  implead  in  the  Exchequer  as 
an  indulgence.    Like   the  other  courts,  the 


Exchequer  drew  business  to  itself  wherever  it 
was  possible.  This  usurpation  of  jurifldiction 
was  made  a  subject  of  complaint,  and  by  the 
Artieuli  taper  cartas  (28  Eid.  I.,  c  4)  it  was 
provided  that  no  common  pleas  except  those 
of  privileged  persons  should  be  heard  in  that 
court.  From  tbe  reign  of  Edward  U.  a 
regular  series  of  Chief  Barons  begins.  With 
this  separate  organisation,  however,  the  usur- 
pation by  the  Exchequer  of  jurisdiction 
properly  belonging  to  other  courts  continued. 
It  drew  jurisdiction  to  itself  by  means  of  a 
writ  of  quo  mtntM,  in  which  it  was  suggestird 
that  the  plaintiff  was  indebted  to  the  crown, 
and  needed  payment  from  the  defendant  to 
enable  him  to  pay  the  king.  Courts  of  Ex- 
chequer were  set  up  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
when  those  countries  were  united  to  England 
as  regards  legislation.  The  fiction  of  the  writ 
of  qtta  mintu  was  abolished  by  2  Will.  lY.,  c. 
39-*<^the  Uniformity  of  Frocese  Act — and  a 
proper  j,urisdiction  was  given  to  the  Ex- 
chequer. An  equitable  jurisdiction  also  jier- 
tained  to  this  court,  which  was  extended  by 
the  same  means  aa  those  used  in  its  common 
law  side.  While,  however,  the  barons  were 
the  judges  on  the  common  law  side,  the  Trea- 
surer and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pre- 
sided in  equity  cases.  The  appointment  of 
the  Chancellor  dates  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  In  his  oath  of  office  he  bound  himself  to 
use  the  seal  of  the  Exchequer  for  no  writs  of 
other  courts  while  the  Chancer}''  was  within 
twenty  miles.  The  last  case  m  which  the 
Chancellor  exercised  judicial  functions  was  in 
1735.  The  equity  busines.**  of  the  Exchequer 
was  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Chancer}-  by 
£i  Vict.,  c.  5.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  has 
now  become,  by  the  Act  of  1873,  the  Ex- 
chequer Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  now  no  judicial  functions,  and  is  the 
member  of  th^  cabinet  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  financial  administration  and  acts  as 
Minister  of  Finance. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  was  erected 
as  a  statutory  court  by  31  Ed.  III.,  c.  12,  to 
decide  cases  on  writs  of  error  from  the 
common  law  side  of  the  Exchequer.  Its  judges 
were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
and  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas.  This  court  was  re-organised 
by  27  Elia.,  c.  8,  which  may  indeed  be  more 
properly  said  to  have  created  a  new  court, 
ha>'ing  jurisdiction  in  appeal  from  the  King's 
Bench.  By  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  70,  a  new  court  was 
erected,  for  the  judgments  of  each  common- 
law  court  were  made  subject  to  revision  by 
the  judges  of  the  other  two  courts  sitting  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber.  The  appellate  juris- 
diction of  this  court  was  transierred  to  the 
new  Court  of  Appeal,  founded  by  the  ^• 
pretne  Court  of  Judicature  Act  (36  &  37 
Vict.,  c.  66,  B.  18). 

Madoz,  Htst.  of  (K«  £wK«giMr;  Stnbbs,  CkmtiL 
EiMt.t  chape,  xi.,  xv.  [W.  H.] 
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ly  Thx,  is  generally  defined  as  a 
duty  charged  before  their  sale  on  goods  vhich 
are  manumctored  and  consumed  at  home ;  but 
it  is  sometimes  used  of  any  tax  laid  upon  the 
retedl  trade.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
this  tax  was  first  levied  in  England  by  the 
Parliamentary  party  in  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  some  of  the  im- 
posts of  the  later  Angenn  kings  may  have 
been  exacted  in  this  way.  However,  it  was 
not  until  1643,  when  an  excise  on  liquors  was 
imposed,  in  imitation  of  the  Dutch,  by  an 
ordinance  of  both  Houses,  and  afterwards  by 
the  king's  rival  convention  at  Oxford,  that  it 
became  a  recognised  source  of  revenue.  After 
the  Restoration  half  its  produce  was  assigned 
to  the  crown  in  compensation  for  the  surrender 
of  the  revenues  derived  from  feudal  tenure, 
whereby  the  burdens  of  the  rich  were  trans- 
ferred  to  the  whole  nation.  James  II.  ob- 
tained from  his  first  Parliament  extra  excise 
and  custom  duties,  valued  at  £900,000  a  year, 
but  only  £300,000  of  this,  taken  from  the 
excise,  was  granted  to  William  and  Mary, 
although  the  revenue  granted  to  Charles  II. 
was  continued.  At  the  same  time.  Parliament 
declared  the  excise  to  be  *'  the  most  easy  and 
indifferent  levy  that  could  be  laid  upon  the 
people."  This  view  was  not  shared  by  the 
nation  at  large,  and  the  excise  long  continued 
to  be  a  most  obnoxious  tax,  the  popular  preju- 
dices, caused  partly  by  the  practice  of  lettmg 
out  the  duties  in  farm,  and  partly  by  the 
obscurity  of  the  statutes  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, being  even  entertained  by  men  like  Black- 
stone  and  Dr.  Johnson.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
in  1733,  found  them  fatal  to  his  celebrated 
Excise  Scheme.  He  wished  to  condliate  the 
country  gentlemen  by  diminishing  the  land- 
tax  to  one  shilling,  and  for  that  purpose  im- 
posed a  dut}'  on  salt.  When  the  new  tax  was 
found  to  fall  short  by  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
quired amount,  he  proposed — ^not  indeed,  as 
had  been  reported — ^a  general  system  of  excise, 
but  the  substitution  of  excise  duties  for  cus- 
toms duties  on  wine  and  tobacco.  By  this 
means  smuggling  would  be  lessened,  wlule  by 
a  system  of  warehousing  without  tax  for  re- 
exportation, London  would  become  a  free  port. 
The  Opposition,  however,  raised  a  most  violent 
outcry  against  the  measure,  and  the  general 
dislike  to  it  was  so  great  that  it  was  thought  an 
attempt  to  enforce  it  would  have  been  met  by 
armed  resistance  in  some  localities,  the  ministe- 
rial party  dwindled  rapidly  away,  and  Walpole 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  the  bill  based  upon 
his  resolution.  Subsequent  ministries,  how- 
ever, increased  the  amount  of  the  excise  duties, 
partly  to  decrease  drunkenness  (for  instance, 
in  1746  a  tax  of  20s.  a  gallon  was  laid  on 
spirits,  and  in  consequence  smuggling  in- 
creased a  hundredfold),  and  levied  them  on  a 
large  number  of  commodities.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  during  the  great  struggle  with 
Napoleon,  when  the  excise  included  taxes  on 
nearly  every  conceivable  article  of  home  manu- 


facture and  consumption — licences  to  permit 
persons  to  carry  on  certain  trades,  to  shoot 
game,  post-horse  duties,  duties  on  sales  by 
auction,  and  other  impositions.  A  great  many 
of  these  duties  have,  however,  since  been 
abolished,  and  others  have  been  transferred  to 
the  customs.  The  excise  is  now  almost  con- 
fined to  British  spirits  and  nuilt  liquors.  The 
mana^ment  of  the  excise  has  also  been 
simphfied,  notably  in  1823,  when  the  separate 
boards  for  the  three  kingdoms  were  abolished, 
and  in  1848,  when  the  Biiard  left  Gresham 
House,  and  was  merged  with  those  of  stamps 
and  taxes  into  the  Inland  Revenue  Board  at 
Somerset  House.    [Customs.] 

Hatband,  CoUedicn  of  Ordinances,  p.  287; 
Commofu  Jottmolc,  Sept.,  1600;  HaUam,  Cont^. 
Hist,,  ii.,  obaps.  z.,  zi. ;  Lingaxd,  x.  287;  Stan< 
hope,  Hitt.  of  Bnglaud,  ii.  16 ;  RspotU  of  ihs 
Commimonert  of  Excise  Inquiry,  1883:  7^8  Geo. 
IV..  c.  53 ;  8  &  4  Vict...  c.  6,  7.  [L.  C.  S.] 

Szdiudoil  Bill,  The,  was  first  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  in  167i^.  It  dis- 
abled the  Duke  of  York,  as  a  Papist,  from 
succeeding  to  the  crown,  should  he  outlive 
his  brother.  It  met  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition in  the  Commons,  but  eventually  passed 
b^  207  votes  to  128,  upon  which  Charles 
dissolved  Parliament.  He  was,  however,  soon 
obliged  to  summon  it  again  ^October,  1680), 
and  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  agam  passed  by  the 
Conmions ;  but  the  Lords,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Halifax,  rejected  it  by  63  to  30. 
In  January,  1681,  the  Commons  voted  that 
no  supplies  should  be  granted  till  the  Exclusion 
BiU  was  passed,  and  refused  to  entertain 
Halifax^s  proposal,  by  which  James  was  to 
rule  only  in  name,  a  regent  being  appointed 
on  his  accession  to  the  crown.  Again  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved  (January  16,  1681), 
but  not  before  the  Commons  Yi&i  voted  that 
the  opponents  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  wei*e  traitors 
bouffht  with  French  money.  Again,  in  the 
ParUament  which  met  at  Oxford  in  March, 
1681,  the  Commons  insisted  on  the  passing  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill.  But  this  Parliament  was 
in  like  manner  dissolved,  and  Charles  sum- 
moned no  more  Parliaments  during  his  reign, 
and  consequently,  the  Exclusion  Bill  fell 
through.  The  Exclusion  Bill  had  proposed 
that  the  crown  should  descend  to  the  heirs  of 
the  Duke  of  York  on  Charles's  demise,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  duke  was  himself 
dead ;  but  in  spite  of  the  temper  of  the  times 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  measure  arose 
from  the  fear  that  Shaftesbury  and  others 
were  desirous  of  making  Monmouth  king. 

Burnet,  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time ;  Ranke.  Hist. 
ofEng. ;  Macaulay.  Hut.  of  Eng.;  Christie,  Life 
of  ShaftsAury, 

Szatar  was  probably  a  hill-fort  of  the 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  Damnonia.  Its  ancient 
name  Casr  Wise  became  /«ca,  or  Jtea  Damno- 
niorum  in  Latin,  and  Exanceaster  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Conquet>ed  by  the  English  at  an 
uncertain  date,  the  city  was  strongly  fortified 
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by  AtheUtan.  It  was  BevenU  times  besieged 
by  the  Danes  in  the  reigns  of  Alfred  and 
Ethelred  II.,  and  captured  by  Sweyn,  owing 
to  the  treason  of  its  governor,  Hugh  the 
French,  in  1003.  It  was  erected  an  episcopal 
see  by  Edward  the  Confessor  in  1046.  In 
1067  Exeter  was  besieged  and  captured  by 
William  the  Conqueror.  In  Sept.,  1497, 
it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Perkin 
Warbeck,  and  in  1549  it  successfully  stood  a 
great  siege  against  the  Western  insurgents. 
Throughout  the  Civil  War,  Exeter  was  for 
the  moHt  part  Royalist.  It  was  captured  by 
Prince  J^Iaurice  in  1642,  and  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  king's  adherents  till  nearly  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  it  was  retaken  by 
Fairfax  (1646).  It  was  the  first  important 
place  in  England  reached  by  William  of 
Orange,  who  entered  Exeter  Nov.  9,  1688. 
The  cathedral,  which  was  commenced  by 
Bishop  William  of  Warlewast  in  1112,  or 
perhaps  earlier,  was  not  completed  till  late  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 


%  Peeraob  of.  In  early  times  the 
Earls  of  Devon  were  frequently  styled  Earls 
of  Exeter.  The  first  distinct  peerage  deriving 
its  name  from  the  city  was  the  dttksdom  of 
Exeter,  conferred,  1397,  upon  John  Holland, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  third  son  of  Thomas 
Holland,  Earl  of  Kent  (son-in-law  of  Edmund 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Kentj,  in  1399;  how- 
ever, the  duke  was  degraded,  and  his  honours 
became  forfeit.  In  1416  Thomas  Beaufort, 
youngest  son  of  John  of  Graunt,  was  created 
Duke  of  Exeter  for  his  life.  Afterwaixis, 
1443,  John  Holland,  son  of  the  first  duke, 
was  created  duke,  having  been  restored  in 
blood  and  honours  twenty-six  years  earlier. 
The  dukedom,  however,  again  became  forfeit 
on  the  attainder  of  his  son  Henry,  1461.  In 
1526,  Henry  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon, 
was  made  Marquis  of  Exeter,  as  was  also  his 
son  Edward,  1553,  the  father  having  been 
attainted  in  1539 ;  on  Edward's  death,  without 
issue,  1656,  the  title  became  extinct.  In  1605 
Thomas  Cecil,  second  Lord  Burghley,  was 
created  Earl  of  Exeter,  and  the  honour  still 
remains  in  his  family,  Henry  Cecil,  tenth  earl, 
having  been  advanced  to  a  MarquiaaU  of  the 
same  style,  1801. 

Szeter,  Heitry  Holland,  Duke  of 
{4.  1473),  was  the  son  of  John,  Duke  of 
Exeter.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  Lancastrian  party,  though  he  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York. 
He  fought  in  the  battles  of  Wakefield  and 
Towton,  and  after  the  latter,  escaped  to  Scot- 
land, and  was  attainted  by  Edward  IV.  He 
afterwards  returned,  and  fought  in  the  battle 
of  Bamet,  where  he  was  left  for  dead  on  the 
field,  but  recovering,  fied  to  France,  where  he 
was  in  such  abject  poverty  that  he  was 
obliged  to  beg  his  breisul  in  the  streets.  In 
1473  Ms  corpse  was  discovered  on  the  sea- 


shore near  Dover,  without  any  doe  as  to  faow 
it  got  there. 

Szetar,  Thomas  Bbaufobt,  Duks  op 
{d.  1427),  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  and 
Catherine  Sw}n[if  ord.  He  was  appointed  Cap- 
tain of  Calais  in  1407,  and  in  1410  succeeded 
Arundel  as  Chancellor.  He  held  the  Great 
Seal  for  two  years,  and  on  his  resignation,  was 
created  Earl  of  Dorset.  He  was  one  of  the 
commanders  in  the  French  wars  of  Henry  V. 
and  Henry  VI.'s  reigns,  and  in  1415  was  made 
Duke  of  J^xeter.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
battle  of  Beaug6  in  14*il,  but  was  released 
soon  aft«r,  and  was  one  of  the  Council  during 
the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  He  married 
Margaret,  (uughter  of  Sir  T.  Neville,  but 
left  no  issue. 

EzetdTf  Thomas  Cecil,  Eabl  of  (h.  1542, 
d.  1622),  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Burleigh, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  queen's  troops 
against  the  northern  rebels  in  1669;  be 
took  part  in  the  Scotch  expedition  in  &vonr 
of  the  Regent  Murray,  and  subsequently  did 
good  service  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  reward 
for  which  he  was  made  Governor  of  Hull, 
1586.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Exeter  by 
James  I.,  1606. 

Exhibition,  The  Great  (1851).  The 
idea  of  holding  a  great  international  exposi- 
tion of  the  industrial  products  of  the  world, 
if  it  did  not  originate  with  Prince  Albert,  the 
husband  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  taken  up  by 
him  with  so  much  energ^%  that  the  credit 
belongs  to  him.  Under  his  auspices  a  Royal 
Commission  for  this  purpose  was  issued  in 
Jan.,  1850,  and  on  May  1,  1851,  the  exhibition 
was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  Hyde  Park. 
It  remained  open  till  Oct.  16,  1851,  having 
attained  a  success  beyond  all  expectation. 
The  buildings  of  glass  and  iron  were  8ub> 
sequently  removed  to  form  the  Crystal  Pislace 
at  Sydenham.  A  second  international  ex- 
hibition was  held  from  May  to  Noveniber, 
1862 ;  and  since  then  many  others  have  been 
held  in  London  and  almost  every  civilised 
capital. 

Ezton.  Sib  Piers,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  rektive  of  Sir  Nicholas  Exton,  who 
was  Lord  Mavor  of  London  in  1386  and  1387. 
Exton  is  said  to  have  murdered  Richard  II. 
in  Pontefract  Castle,  but  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  Richard*s  death  are  too  obscure  to 
allow  us  to  charge  him  with  the  crime  with 
any  degree  of  confidence. 

Extradition  is  the  surrender  of  fugitives 
from  justice  by  one  state  to  another.  No 
systematic  usage  in  this  matter  prevailed 
until  the  present  centur)^  Perhaps  the  only 
early  treaty  containing  a  provision  as  to 
extradition  was  that  of  1 174,  between  William 
of  Scotland  and  Henry  II.,  wherein  it  was 
agreed  that  persons  guilty  of  felony  in  Eng- 
land taking  refuge  in  Scotland  diould  be 
given  up,  and  viu  vertd.     But    the    other 
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mediffival  treatieB  usually  quoted — e,g.^  the 
Xntercurtua  Mofinut  with  flanden  in  1497 — 
appear  to  have  contained  nothing  more  than 
genend  promisee  not  to  harhour  rebels.  The 
question  of  extradition  seems  to  have  been 
first  investigated  by  Grotius  and  the -jurists  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  laid  aown  the 
principle  that  states  were  bound,  either  bv 
the  law  of  nations  or  by  reasons  of  "  oomit^'/' 
to  give  up  fugitive  criminals;  but  the  earhest 
distinct  statement  of  English  common  law 
was  the  declaration  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  1749,  that  "  the  government  may  send  a 
prisoner  to  answer  for  a  crime  wherever  com- 
mitted." Yet  such  dicta,  though  recognising 
the  duty  of  extradition,  were  of  slight  au- 
thority, and  action  upon  them  could  have  been 
prevented  by  an  appeal  for  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus.  England  lor  the  first  time  bound 
itself  by  treaty  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in 
1802,  in  which  it  was  agreed  with  France 
that  fugitives  charged  with  foigerv,  fraudu- 
lent baokruptcy,  or  murder  should  be  sur- 
rendered. During  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  the  law  of  extradition  was 
rapidly  developed  in  the  United  States,  owing 
to  the  need  of  some  arrangement  between  the 
States  forming  the  Union  and  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  Engknd, 
however,  the  history  of  extradition  really 
begins  with  the  treaties  of  1842  with  the 
United  States,  and  of  1843  with  France.  In 
I8o2  a  new  convention  was  made  with  France, 
and  in  this,  for  the  first  time,  exception  was  made 
in  the  case  of  persons  charged  with  political 
offences.  Each  of  these  treaties  had  been 
confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  being  that,  though  the 
crown  could  make  extradition  treaties,  the 
executive  could  not  carry  them  out  without 
statutor}'  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  "  it 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  England  will 
not  surrender  fugitives  except  under  a  treaty  *' 
(Wheaton,  InUrnatumal  Late,  ed.  Boyd,  {  116, 
^).  The  Extradition  Act  of  1870  empowered 
the  executive  to  carry  out  extradition  treaties 
made  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  A*iz., 
that  no  fugitive  should  be  surrendered  for  a 
political  offence,  nor  tried  for  any  but  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  demanded.  Under 
this  statute  extradition  treaties  have  been 
niade  with  all  the  European  states  except 
Russia,  and  with  some  others. 

E.  Clarke,  Law  i>/£«(radtt««a,  2ad  ed.,  1874. 

[W.  J.  A.] 


Fabyaa,  or  Tabiaa,  Robert  (^.1612), 
^aa  an  English  chronicler  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tor}'.  He  was  a  prosperous  London  citizen,  and 
l^came  sheriff  in  1493.  His  book,  A  Concor- 
dance ofHittoriet,  begins,  as  usual,  with  Brutus, 
^^  is  a  commonplace  compilation  up  to  his 


om'n  time,  when  it  becomes  moderately  useful 
as  contemporary,  if  uncritical,  evidence,  and 
is  especially  full  on  London  history.  The  first 
edition  was  printed  in  1616. 

Factory  Ziegialatioii.  The  great 
development  of  English  industry  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  unaccompanied 
by  any  State  regulation  or  supervision,  led  to 
gross  and  wide-spread  neglect  of  the  com- 
monest precautions  for  the  preservation  of 
the  .health  of  the  workers.  In  the  present 
centur}'  a  long  series  of  Acts  have  boon 
passed  designed  to  protect  the  health  of 
labourers  in  factories  and  workshops,  and 
especially  of  women  and  children.  The 
JBealth  and  Morals  Act  of  1802  (42  Geo.  III., 
c.  73),  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  the  elder.  It  provided  for 
the  cleansing  and  ventilation  of  factories; 
but  the  scandals  of  the  apprentice  system  had 
produced  the  Act,  and  it  was  mainly  directed 
to  limiting  the  hours  of  apprentices'  work  to 
twelve  a  day,  the  prohibition  for  them  of 
night  work,  with  some  arrangements  for  their 
clothing,  education,  and  moral  well-being. 
The  Second  Factory  Act  of  1819  (59  Geo. 
III.,  0.  56)  was  passed  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appointed  in  1816.  Its  operation  was  limited 
to  cotton-mills.  By  it,  children  under  nine 
were  not  to  be  employed  at  all.  Between 
nine  and  sixteen,  they  were  not  to  work 
over  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  night  work 
was  prohibited.  In  1833,  Lord  AlthorpeU 
Act  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  103)  became  law. 
It  introduced  the  "  half-time  '*  principle 
for  "  children "  (».f.,  those  between  nine 
and  thirteen),  and  made  their  education 
out  of  work  hours  compulsory.  The  provi- 
sions confined  by  earlier  Acts  to  cotton-mills 
were  made  more  general,  and  a  new  departure 
was  made  by  some  provision  for  the  welfare 
of  "young  persons'*  (t.«.,  those  between 
thirteen  and  eighteen).  Inspectors  were 
appointed  to  see  the  Acts  carried  out,  as  the 
justices  had  proved  but  inefiScient  executors 
of  previous  legislation.  But  a  more  general 
law  was  still  wanted,  and  Sir  Hobert  PeeVt 
Factory  Act,  1844  (7  &  8  Vict.,  c.  16),  was 
passed.  Lord  Ashley's  long  and  philanthropic 
agitation  had  won  two  Adctories  over  the 
government  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  a  ten  hours'  limit  to  the  labour  of 
women  and  children.  At  last,  Peel  agreed  to 
accept  a  twelve  hours'  limit,  and  the  amended 
bill  of  Lord  Ashley  thus  became  law.  Its  pro- 
visions were  that  the  working  hours  of  children 
under  thirteen  should  be  diminished  to  six  and 
a  half  hours  per  day ;  that  the  time  during 
which  they  were  to  be  under  daily  instruction 
in  schools  should  be  extended  nom  two  to 
two  and  a  half  hours  in  winter,  and  three 
hours  in  summer ;  that  the  labour  of  persons 
between  thirteen  and  eighteen,  and  of  adult 
women  (now  first  brought  under  the  Factory 
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Acta),  should  be  limited  to  twelve  hours  a  day ; 
that  a  certificate  of  baptism  should  be  pro- 
duced, if  demanded,  to  prove  that  the  child 
was  really  of  the  age  requii-ed  by  the  law; 
that  the  amount  of  the  fines  imposed  for  the 
violation  of  the  law  should  be  diminished, 
but  that  they  should  be  inflicted  for  each 
person  improperly  worked,  instead  of  for 
each  offence,  which  might  include  several 
persons;  and  that  machinery  should  be 
guarded,  to  prevent  accident.  Inspectors 
were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  Act.  In 
1847,  Mr.  Fiolden,  member  for  Oldham, 
introduced  and  carried  a  bill  which  limited 
the  labour  of  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  thirteen  and  eighteen  to  twelve  houi-s  a 
day,  allowing  two  hours  out  of  the  twelve 
for  meals;  and  he  further  proposed  that 
the  same  restriction  should  apply  to  females 
above  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  principle 
of  State  regulation  of  the  labour  of  women 
and  children  was  thus  fully  recognised. 
The  piecemeal  method  of  English  legislation 
rendered  it  now  necessary  for  the  friends  of 
the  Factory  Acts  to  get  supplemental 
statutes  passed  to  include  the  unprotected 
industries.  A  few  of  these  Acts,  though  of 
less  general  and  more  technical  interest,  may 
be  briefly  particularised.  They  included  the 
Mining  Act  of  1842,  which  entirely  prohibited 
female  and  child  labour  in  mines.  In  1845, 
Lord  Ashley's  Print-workt*  Act  was  passed. 
In  1850  a  thorough  measure  for  supervising 
mines  was  passed  [Coal  and  Iron  Minet  Act). 
Not  till  1860  were  bleaching  and  dye-works 
included  in  the  Acts ;  not  till  1867  were  all 
factories  included  in  the  scope  of  the  Factory 
Acta  Extension  and  Workahop  Regulatwn  Acta 
(30  &  31  Vict.,  c.  103  &  146) ;  and  even  here 
small  exceptions  required  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, and  the  mistake  of  the  Act  of  1867  in 
entrusting  the  working  to  local  authority 
had  to  be  corrected  in  1871  by  its  trans- 
ferrence  to  the  former  system  of  government 
inspectora.  Finally,  in  1878  was  passed 
Sir  R.  A.  Cross's  great  measure,  the  Factory 
and  Workshop  Act  (41  Vict.,  c.  16),  which 
formed  a  complete  code  of  factory  legislation, 
by  repealing,  consolidating,  and  amending 
the  whole  of  the  previous  enactments.  Various 
direct  attempts  made  to  control  adult  labour 
have  been  rejected. 

Vou  Plener,  £n«lwH  FacUyry  Legislation,  trazin- 
lated  bj  Weinman,  ia  the  standard  historv. 
For  the  working  of  the  Acts,  see  Rsptni  of  tkt 
Facior\f  Act*  Comini»$ion.  Notcutt's  Law  EeuUing 
to  Factoriea  will  explain  the  present  law.  A 
briefer  account  can  be  found  in  Stanley  Jevous, 
The  Slate  in  Beiation  to  Labour.      [T.  F.  T.] 


[,  Ferdinando  (b.  1684,  d.  1648), 
2nd  Baron  (of  Cameron,  i  in  the  peerage 
of  Scotland),  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
of  Denton,  Yorkshire,  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Lord  Sheffield.  Lord  Fairfax  repre- 
sented Yorkshire  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
and    was    appointed,   in    Nov.,    1642,    com- 


mander-in-chief of  the  Parliamentary  foroes 
in  the  northern  counties.  After  some  sucoesses 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  West  Riding 
before  the  superior  forces  of  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle,  and  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at 
Adwalton  Moor,  near  Bradford  (June  30, 
1643).  With  the  remainder  of  his  troops  he 
made  his  way  to  Hull,  which  he  succeasf  ully 
held  against  Newcastle's  army,  until  he  forced 
them  to  raise  the  siege  (Sept.  2 — Oct.  11, 
1643).  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Maiston 
Moor,  and  on  the  capture  of  York  by  the 
combined  army  (July,  1644)  was  appointed 
its  governor.  He  resigned  in  consequence  of 
the  Self-Denying  Ordinance,  and  died  Mazt^ 
14,  1648. 


;,  Thomas,  3kd  Lohd  (b.  Jan.  12, 
1612,  d,  1671),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Lord  Vere 
(1637).  He  served  in  the  royal  army  against 
the  Scots,  and  was  knighted  by  the  king  for 
his  services.  When  the  Civil  War  began  he 
acted  as  his  Other's  lieutenant  in  Torkshize. 
On  Jan.  23,  1643,  he  recaptured  Leeds,  and 
on  May  21st  Wakefield,  making  on  the  latter 
occasion  1,400  prisoners.  After  the  defeat  at 
Adwalton  ]^Ioor,  at  which  he  was  preacnt^  he 
made  his  way  to  Hull,  but  during  the  siege 
joined  Cromwell  in  Lincolnshire  with  lus 
Yorkshire  horse,  and  helped  to  gain  the  battle 
of  Winceby  (Oct.  12,  1643).  On  Jan.  28, 
1644,  ho  defeated  the  king's  Irish  troops  at 
Nantwich,  and  reconquered  the  county  of 
Cheshire  for  the  Parliament.  On  April  12th 
he  defeated  Lord  Bellasis,  the  Governor  of 
York,  at  Selby,  taking  1,600  prisoners.  He 
took  pert  in  the  siege  of  York,  and  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  the  Parliamentary  horse  at 
Marston  Moor,  and  after  the  rout  of  that  wing 
joined  Lord  Aianchester's  division.  After  the 
victory  he  was  occupied  in  reducing  the 
Yorkshire  fortresses.  These  successes  led  the 
House  of  Commons  to  appoint  him  commander 
of  the  New  Model  Army  (Jan.  21,  1645).  He 
took  the  field  at  the  end  of  April,  1645,  with 
the  intention  of  relieving  Taunton,  but  was 
recalled  from  the  West  to  besiege  Oxford. 
On  the  news  of  the  king's  capture  of  Leicester, 
he  raised  the  siege  of  Oxford  (June  5),  and 
overtook  and  defeated  Charles  at  Naseby 
(June  14).  Then  he  turned  westward  again, 
relieved  Taunton,  defeated  Groring  at  Ding- 
port  (July  10),  and  captured  Bridgwater, 
Bristol,  Tiverton,  and  other  Boyalist  strong- 
holds. With  the  defeat  of  Sir  Rali^  Hopton 
at  Torrington,  early  in  1646  (Feb.  16),  the 
subjugation  of  the  West  was  completed,  and 
the  surrenders  of  Oxford  (June  24)  and 
Haglan  (Aug.  19)  brought  the  first  Ciril 
War  to  an  end.  In  the  quarrels  which  took 
place  next  year  between  the  arm}"  and  the 
Parliament,  Fairfax,  after  labouring  bard  to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
army,  and  shared  the  responsibility  for  the 
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expulsion  of  the  eleven  members.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  second  Civil  War,  Fairfax 
defeated  the  Kentish  Bo}'ali8t8  at  Maidstone 
(June  1,  1648),  and  after  ten  weeks*  siege 
obliged  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Col- 
cheater  to  surrender.  He  seems  to  have  been 
willing  to  approve  of  the  trial  and  deposition 
of  the  king,  but  he  refused  to  sit  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  and  on  June  2d,  1650,  re- 
signed his  command  rather  than  invade  Scot- 
land. During  the  Protectorate  he  took  no 
part  in  public  affairs.  In  Bachard  Cromwell*s 
Parliament  he  represented  Yorkshire,  and 
after  the  dissolution  of  that  assembly  was 
appointed  by  the  Kump  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State,  but  did  not  act.  When 
Monk  marched  into  England  Fairfax  raised 
volunteers,  was  joined  by  a  large  part  of 
Lambert*s  forces,  and  occupied  York.  He 
openly  declared  for  a  free  Parliament,  and  for 
the  r»toration  of  the  king  (Jan.,  1660],  thus 
exen'ising  an  important  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  Restoration.  His  death  took  place 
in  1671.  He  was  an  able  general  and  an 
honest  man,  but  had  none  of  the  qualities  of 
a  statesman,  so  that,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
Clarendon,  he  was  throughout  **  overwitted  " 
by  CromwelL 

Fairfax,  Short  Mtmcriaft  in  the  Antiqmariim 
J{ip«r(ory,  toL  iii,  1806;  C.  Markham,  Life  of 
tK$  Great  Lord  Fairfoje;  Whitelocke,  Jf«mortaI«; 
Clarendon,  Hi$t.  ^the  BAellum.     [C.  H.  F.] 

Falconberff,  Elizabeth,  Countess  op 
(ft.  1637,  d.  1712J,  was  the  third  daughter  of 
Oliver  Cromwell;  she  was  married  in  1657  to 
V'iflcount  (afterwards  Earl  of)  Faloonberg. 
Always  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  she 
exerted  herself  in  favour  of  the  Restoration. 
During  Charles  II.'s  reign  she  frequently 
appeared  at  court. 

Falconberifr  William  Ketillb,  Lord 
{d.  1462),  was  the  son  of  Kalph,  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  and  brother  of  the  Earl  of* 
^^alisbury.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
siege  of  Orleans  and  other  operations  in 
France  in  Henry  YI.'s  reign.  He  espoused 
the  Yorkist  cause,  and  fought  at  Towton. 
In  1461  he  was  made  Earl  of  Kent. 

Taleonbridge,  or  Faneonbeirg,  The 

Bastard  of,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Wil- 
liam Neville,  Lord  Falconberg.  In  1471  he 
landed  in  Kent  to  make  a  last  attempt  in 
favour  of  Henry  VI.  He  got  together  some 
men,  and  forced  an  entrance  into  London, 
with  the  design  of  liberating  Henry  from  the 
Tower.  But  when  he  burned  Aldgate  and 
London  Bridge,  the  citizens  rose  against 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire,  lliis 
attempt  made  it  necessary  for  Edward  to  put 
Henry  to  death. 

FaUdrk  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Scotch  and  the  English,  July 
22,  1298.  This  was  fought  in  the  valley 
Mween  the  town  of  Falkirk  and  the 
River  Carron,  resulting  in  a  victoty  for 
HiaT.~16 


the  English,  who  were  commanded  by 
Edward  I.,  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  Anthony 
Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham,  over  a  far  inferior 
Scotch  force,  led  by  Wallace  and  Sir  John 
Grahame,  the  latter  of  whom  was  killed. 
Wallace  had  arranged  the  Scottish  pikemen, 
on  whom  he  mainly  relied,  in  four  circular 
bodies,  connected  by  archers.  The  front  was 
defended  by  palisades,  and  by  a  morass 
beyond  them.  Behind  the  main  body  was 
marshalled  the  cavalry,  to  prevent  retreat. 
Well  might  Wallace  say,  **  I  have  brocht  you 
to  the  king,  hop  gif  ye  can."  The  first 
attacks  of  the  English,  led  by  the  Earl 
Alarshal,  failed  through  the  English  becoming 
entangled  in  the  morass.  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  then  attempted  a  flank  charge,  to 
avoid  the  bog,  but  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
A  third  attack  b}'  the  king  in  person  changed 
the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  circles  were 
broken  by  the  English  archers,  and  the 
mounted  knights  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy.  The  Scottish  army  was  com- 
pletely shattered,  and  Wallace,  though  he 
escaped  from  the  field,  remained  a  hunted 
fugitive  for  the  short  remainder  of  his  life. 

Falkirk,  The  Battle  of  (1746),  was 
fought  between  the  royal  troops  and  the 
Young  Pretender,  the  former  being  defeated. 

Falkland,  Henrt  Carey,  Lord  (d.  1633), 
was  Deputy  of  Ireland  between  1622  and 
1629.  His  inquiry  into  defective  titles,  and 
transplantation  of  many  native  septs  in  favour 
of  English  settlers,  were  among  the  causes  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1641.  But  his  comparatively 
mild  government  was  ill  adapted  to  carry  out 
Charles  I.'s  policy,  and  he  was  removed  to 
make  room  for  StiuiSord. 

Falklandy  Lvcius  Carey,  Lord,  son  of 
the  preceding  (b.  1610,  d.  1643J,  was  educated 
at  Dublin,  and  served  in  the  Low  Countries. 
I  Betuming  to  his  scat  of  Great  Tew,  in  Oxford- 
shire, he  gathered  round  him  there,  and  at 
the  neighlx>uring  university,  a  small  band  of 
liberal  theologians.  In  1640  he  entered  the 
Long  Parliament,  A  devoted  lover  of  Con- 
stitutionalism, and  an  opponent  of  arbitrary 
power  in  any  shape,  Falkland  had  no 
s}nnpathy  with  the  government  of  Strafford 
and  Charles ;  but  he  believed  that  the  royal 
government  might  be  amended  or  reformed. 
He  accordingly  became  the  leader  of  that 
Parliamentary  Royalist  party  that  almost 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  passage  of  the 
Grand  Remonstrance.  He  verj'  unwillingly 
joined  the  war  on  the  Royalist  side,  and 
almost  courted  the-death  he  met  at  Newbury, 
his  last  words  being  "  Peace,  peace.*^  His 
personal  gifts^  liberal  spirit,  and  relations 
to  the  parties  of r  his  time,  invest  his  career 
with  unusual  interest. 

Clarendon.  Hut.  of  the  BibeUion;  Oardmer, 
RieL  oj  Eng.,  ieOi—1642, 

Falkland  Castle,  in  Fifeshire,  was  the 
scene  of   the  Duke  of   Rothesay* s   murder 
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in  1482.  In  1592,  Lord  Bothwell  made  one 
of  his  numerous  attempts  to  seize  James  YI. 
while  he  was  in  the  castle. 

FaUdaad  ZslandB.  The,  are  a  group  of 
islands  lying  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  con- 
sisting of  East  and  West  Falkland,  together 
with  about  two  hundred  smaller  islands ;  they 
were  discovered  by  John  Davis  in  1592.  In 
1690  an  English  navigator,  named  Strong,  gave 
them  thoir  present  name.  In  1764  Commo- 
dore Byron  took  possession  of  them  for  the 
crown  of  England.  In  the  same  year,  how- 
ever, a  French  settlement  was  formed  there, 
under  M.  de  Bougainville,  and  the  islands 
were  successfully  claimed  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1767,  who  drove  out  the  French  colonists 
and  also  some  English  settlers.  In  the  year 
1771  the  Falkland  Islands  were  restored  to 
the  British  government,  but  were  left 
unoolonised  for  many  years.  In  1820  the 
action  of  Buenos  Ayrea  in  establishing  a 
settlement  on  the  islands  roused  the  jealousy 
of  the  English  government,  whose  protest,  in 
1829,  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  &e  islands 
to  the  British  in  1863.  Now  they  are  chieflv 
used  as  a  whaling  station,  though  a  small 
colony  of  sheep  farmers  has  settled  there.  They 
are  ruled  by  a  governor,  an  executive  council, 
and  a  legislative  council,  both  of  which  are 
appointed  by  the  crown.  The  population  is 
about  1,200. 

B.    M.   Marthi,    BrUUh    CoUmUa;    Cnuj, 
Britannio  Empire, 

Family  Compaotp  Thb,  is  the  name 
applied  to  various  treaties  between  the  Bour- 
bon Kings  of  Spain  and  France  during  the 
eighteenUi  century.  The  first  compact  began 
in  1733,  and  being  specially  directed  against 
English  trade  led,  in  1739,  to  a  war  between 
Spain  and  England.  The  more  famous  com- 
pact was  in  1761,  and  its  object  was  to  asso- 
ciate Spain  to  France  in  the  Seven  Years*  War. 
Pitt  had  timely  warning  of  the  agreement, 
and  the  refusal  of  George  III.  to  sanction  an 
attack  on  Spain  led  to  his  resignation.  But 
when  the  compact  became  known,  war  waa 
inevitable. 

Famine^  Thb  Cotton,  is  the  name 
generally  given  to  the  distress  among  the 
cotton  operatives  in  Lancashire,  in  the  year 
1863.  It  resulted  mainly  from  the  failure  of 
the  supply  of  raw  cotton  from  America,  in 
consequence  of  the  war  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  Energetic  efforts  were  made  to 
relieve  the  sufferers,  and  a  series  of  good 
years  after  the  war  ended  effaced  all  traces  of 
distress. 

Faminef  Thb  Potato  (Ireland).  In 
1847  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  caused  the 
superabundant  cottier  population  of  Ireland 
to  experience  severe  distress,  which,  coming 
after  several  years  of  scarcity,  soon  became  as 
serious  as  an  absolute  famine.  Despite  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  and  the  exertions 


of  State  and  private  benevolence,  many 
perished,  and  more  escaped  by  emigrating 
to  America.  Among  the  political  conse- 
quences of  the  famine  was  the  revolutionai^' 
movement  of  Smith  O'Brien  in  1848,  but 
more  important  was  the  social  and  economical 
revolution  which  the  famine  effected.  The 
diminution  of  the  population  from  eight 
millions  to  not  much  more  than  five :  the  dis- 
appearance of  cottier  tenancy  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland;  great  changes  in  the  ownership 
and  cultivation  of  land ;  the  introduction 
of  the  "  English  system  **  of  competition  and 
free  contract;  the  raising  in  some  degree  of 
the  standard  of  living ;  and  the  creation  of 
a  new  set  of  grievances,  while  old  ones  were 
removed — all  flowed  from  the  potato  famine. 


[,  Indxak.    The  irregularity  of 
the  rain&ll  of  a  tropical  climate,  hostile  in- 
vasion, plagues  of  locusts,  storms,  imperfeo- 
tions  in  the  system  of  transport,  and  excessive 
export  of  giain,  have  been  the  many  causes 
of  Indian  famine.    A  dense  and  poor  popu- 
lation, whose  increase  is  checked  by  no  pru- 
dential restraints,  and  which  has  few  manu- 
factures as  a  refuge  when  agriculture  fails, 
must  always  be  liable  to  experience  the  wont 
forms   of  such  scarcities.    The  removal  of 
the    old    positive  checks  on  population  by 
the  strong  government  of  the  Kngliiih  has, 
if  anything,  increased  the  tendency  to  &mine, 
though  better  organisation  of  relief  has  made 
their  effects  often  less  disastrous.     But  in  the 
early  years  of  English  rule  in  India .  (notably 
in   1770,   1781—83,  and  again  in  1790—92) 
there  were  severe  faimines.    The  experience  of 
these  years  led  to  the  beginning  of  those 
remedial   measures    which   have    in    recent 
times  made  Indian  famines,  which  still  recur 
with  disastrous  frequency,  much  less  terrible. 
In  1860  and  1861  no  rain  fell  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Sutlej,  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  were  frightful.    No  less  than 
600,000  human  beings  are  believed  to  have 
perished,  and  the  whole  of  the  population, 
notwithstanding  the  benevolent  exertions  of 
government  and  individuals,  and  the  receipt  of 
large  subscriptions   from  England,  endured 
misery  which  it  was  hopeless  to  alleviate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  existing  necessity.   In  1863  rain 
failed  in  Orissa,  and  scarcity  began  to  prevail, 
which  passed   into   absolute   &mine  almost 
without  notice,   and  certainly  without  pre- 
caution.   Till  it  reached  an  alarming  height, 
the  government  of  Bengal  was  inactive,  and 
the  time  passed  by  in  which  supplies  of  grain 
could  be  sent  by  sea.    When  the  people  were 
perishing  in  thousands,  no  vessel  could  ap- 
proach the  coast,  and  the  supplies  forwarded 
by  land  were  utterly   insufficient  to    meet 
the    general    wants.      The    immediate    de- 
struction   of   human  life  was  estimated   at 
two    millions,   and   the    amount  of    human 
suffering     had     been     incalculably      great. 
At  the  end  of  1873,  over  a  large  tract  of 
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cotintry  eitiniatod  to  oontain  no  less  than 
28  mimons  of  people,  compriBing  seTeral 
important  provinceB  of  Bengal  and  Behar, 
the  great  harvest  of  the  year  waa  hope- 
lessly withering  for  want  of  rain,  ^e 
April  crop  of  1874  also  proved  a  failure, 
llie  govemment  made  great  efforts.  The 
stock  of  rice  it  purchased  amounted  to 
500,000  tons.  The  difficulty,  however,  was 
how  to  distribute  it;  but  the  govemment 
overcame  this  so  effectually,  that  it  is  said 
that  fewer  persons  died  of  starvation  in  Bengal 
and  Behar  than  in  an  ordinary  year.  Tlie  cost 
of  the  relief  operations  was  ten  millions.  In 
1876  and  1877  the  rainfall  was  lamentably  de- 
ficient, and  in  the  latter  year  failed  altogether 
over  parts  of  Madras,  Bombay,  HvderabfM,  and 
Mysore.  In  1876  the  area  of  failure  was  so 
vast  that  famine  prices  were  inevitable,  and  by 
December  food  grains  were  three  times  their 
ordinary  price.  From  September  com  was  im- 
ported krgely  from  all  pefts.  All  that  could  be 
were  employed  on  public  works  at  low  wages. 
Gratuitous  relief  began  on  a  large  scale.  In 
some  tracts,  however,  relief  came  too  late.  The 
activity  of  the  government,  and  the  liberality 
of  individuals,  staved  off  a  vast  amount  of 
distress.  The  autumn  rains  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  in  December  the  Madras  famine  was  over. 

FamiMnui  UbeUiis  was  the  title  of  a 
document  sent  by  Edward  III.  in  1341  to  all 
the  bishops  and  chapters  in  the  kingdom, 
containing  the  recapitulation  of  all  the 
charges  which  the  king  had  brought  against 
.\rchbishop  Stratford. 


especially  in  the  forms  ^roMi  «»fni- 
Mut  (farm  of  the  shire),  and  j^na  burgi 
(farm  of  the  borough),  was  the  technical 
name  for  the  composition  paid — in  the  former 
case  by  the  sheriff,  and  the  latter  by  the 
rudimentary  corporation  [Towks]  —  to  the 
crown  or  lord  in  return  for  the  privilege  of 
(-oUecting  and  appropriating  the  taxes  of 
the  district. 

Faxnhaiii  Caatlo,  the  residence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  orerlooking  the  town 
of  that  name  in  the  8.W.  angle  of  Surrey, 
was  built  by  Henry  de  Blois,  destroyed  by 
Henry  III.  as  adulterine,  but  rebuilt  subse- 
quently. It  was  governed  by  Denham  for 
Charles  I.,  and  captured  by  Waller  in  1642, 
when  its  fortifications  were  finally  demolished. 

^ASt  Casila.  a  famous  stronghold  on  the 
coast  of  North  Berwickshire  near  St.  Abb's 
Head,  was  the  place  to  which  the  conspirators 
in  the  Oowrie  plot  (q.v.)  proposed  to  carry  off 
James  VI. 

FastoU^  Sm  John  {d,  1469),  was  an  English 
general  of  some  reputation  in  the  struggles  for 
the  retention  of  France  under  Henry  VI.  In 
1429  he  was  thoroughly  beaten  at  Patay  by 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  In  the  Paston  Letters 
we  have  copious  accounts  of  his  private  life ; 
these  show  him  to  have  been  hard,  grasping, 


and  litigious.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he 
was  the  prototype  of  Shakespeare's  Falstaff, 
with  whom  he  has  nothing  in  common,  except 
it  be  in  the  resemblance  between  their  names. 
J.  Oalrdner,  Introd.  to  Pottoa  LitUn. 

Pavouritef  a  word  of  ill-omen  in  English 
history,  is  generally  used  to  designate  a  person 
who,  having  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
sovereign,  uses  his  power  unworthily  and  for 
his  own  ends,  who  unduly  influences  his  master, 
and  who,  without  sharing  ministerial  respon- 
sibility, becomes  practically  the  chief  minister 
of  the  realm.  We  can  hardly  consider  such 
men  as  Edric  Streona  in  the  light  of  favourites, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  account  otherwise  for 
the  immense  influence  they  gained  over  the 
royal  mind ;  moreover  the  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
stitution did  not  afford  much  opportunity  for 
the  favourite.  The  Norman  kings  were  too 
wise  to  endanger  their  position  by  favouritism, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  early 
Plantagenets.  Flambard  and  Falkes  de  Breauti 
are  unworthy  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  kings,  and  the  power  of  such 
creatures  is  not  derived  from  the  mere  favour 
of  royalty.  The  real  beginning  of  favouritism 
in  England  may  be  seen  in  the  Poitevins  and 
Savoyards,  who  thronged  to  the  court  of 
Henry  III.,  and  of  whom  the  unknown 
satirist  of  the  day  sa>'8 : — 

*'  A  paltry  set  of  cars  is  tronblinff  all  the  land— 
Hfnwe  out  or  let  them  die,  that  base  ungodly  "Mnd." 

Edward  II.'s  infatuation  for  Gaveston  shows 
what  favouritism  may  lead  to.  Gaveston  is 
the  t}'pical  favourite — handsome,  bra\'e,  and 
high-spirited,  armed  with  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  age,  but  arrogant,  self-seeking, 
and  utterly  recluess  of  consequences,  whether 
to  himself  or  to  his  master.  The  opposition 
is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  foreigner, 
but  the  same  objection  cannot  be  urged 
against  the  Despencers,  who  succeeded  Gaves- 
ton in  Edward^s  affections.  Here  the  oppo- 
sition is  personal,  and  is  directed  also  against 
those  influences  which  tend  to  separate  the 
king  from  his  barons.  But  the  displacement 
of  the  Despencers  and  their  weak-minded 
master  only  brings  on  the  scene  a  far  more 
criminal  favourite  than  any  that  had  ap- 
peared before.  For  nearly  four  years  England 
IS  under  the  rule  of  Roger  Mortimer,  whose 
criminal  intrigpie  with  the  queen  is  the  chief 
source  of  his  power.  At  the  end  of  Edward 
III.*s  reign  the  king  falls  for  a  time  under  the 
influence  of  a  worthless  woman,  Alice  Perrers, 
who  abuses  her  power,  not  only  bv  obtaining 
lands  and  jx)68e88ions  for  herself,  but  by 
interfering  with  the  course  of  justice.  The 
next  reig^  is  that  of  a  young  prince  who 
makes  a  bold  attempt  to  govern  by  ministers 
of  his  own  choice ;  but  favouritism  creeps  in, 
and  De  Vere  must  fall  into  the  same  category 
with  the  Despencers,  even  if  De  la  Pole  does 
not  deserve  the  title  of  favourite.  Henr}*  VI. 
and  his  queen,  by  the  power  they  j^ve  to 
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Hoifolk  and  Somerset,  alienated  the  nobles, 
and  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
favouritism,  an  accusation  which  their  antago- 
nists were  only  too  glad  to  take  up.  'Die 
influence  of  such  a  woman  as  Jane  Shore  in 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.  was  probably  not  very 
great,  though  Richard  III.  thought  it  worth 
while  to  make  a  severe  example  of  her. 
The  Tudora  were  far  too  able  and  far  too 
detei*mincd  to  desire  or  need  the  aid  of 
favourites,  and  the  relations  of  Leicester 
iind  Essex  to  Queen  Elizabeth  were  rather 
of  a  pei*sonal  than  of  a  political  character. 
James  I.'s  nature  nccdca  some  fnend  to 
lean  upon,  and  he  found  his  favourite,  first, 
in  Somerset,  and,  subsequently,  in  Bucking- 
ham. Charles  II.  was  too  astute  to  injui-o 
his  position  by  favouritism,  and  the  secret 
advisors  of  James  II.,  such  as  Father  Petre, 
l)ased  their  influence  on  religious  rather  than 
on  personal  grounds.  The  Dutch  followers 
of  William  III.  were  unjustly  stigmatised  as 
favourites,  a  name  more  deservedly  applied  to 
Lady  lllarlborough  and  Mrs.  Masham  in  the 
next  reign,  or  to  the  venal  mistresses  of  the 
first  two  Georges.  Constitutional  govern- 
ment made  favouritism  impossible.  Bute  was 
stigmatised  as  a  favourite,  but  George's  efFort 
to  make  him  supreme  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  was  mainly  part  of  that  king's  per- 
sistent policy  to  nomimite  his  own  ministers. 
Favouritism  may  now  be  considered  extinct, 
and  the  methods  of  government  have  become 
uf  such  a  character  that  its  revival  is  hardly 
likely.  [F.  S.  P.] 

Fawkes,  Gut  {b,  1570,  d,  I60G),  was  the 
agent  and  most  famous  conspimtor  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  A  Yorkshircman  by  birth, 
he  became  a  Catholic,  and  having  wasted  his 
patrimony,  served  with  the  Spanish  army  in 
the  Netherlands,  whence  he  returned  to  at- 
tempt to  carr^  out  the  well-known  conspiracy 
with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  connected. 
Ue  was  executed  in  1606.  [Gunpowobu  Plot.] 

Fealty  iS}  as  its  etymology  bhows,  a  promise 
of  fidelity  made  by  one  man  to  another. 
As  used  in  a  technical  sense  in  feudal  law  it 
differs  from  homage,  in  that  it  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  holding  of  land,  and  from 
allegiance,  which  was  due  to  the  sovereign 
only,  and  was  a  national,  not  a  feudal  obliga- 
tion. The  oath  of  fealty  was  taken  at  the 
time  of  doing  homage,  and  when  not 
taken  to  the  king,  in  words  something  like 
these — "  Hear  you  this,  my  lord  A,  that 
I,  B,  from  this  day  forward  will  bear  you 
faith  of  life  and  limb,  saving  my  faith  to  the 
king  and  his  heirs  {i.e.,  saving  the  oath  of 
ttUegiance  which  was  taken  by  every  subject), 
»nd  the  services  which  belong  to  you  for  the 
fees  and  tenements  I  hold  of  you,  lawfully 
will  perform  to  you,  as  they  become  due,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  so  help  me  God  and 
the  saints.**  On  the  Continent  generally,  and 
in  palatinate  jurisdictions  in  Englana,  the 


oath  of  fealty  would  be  taken  abeolutely 
without  any  saving  clause  resor^dng  dnty  to 
the  monarch  as  above.    [Fbudalism .] 

Fearehar  Fada  (».«.,  the  Tall),  chief  of 

the  Dalriadic  tribe  of  Cinel  Loam,  endea- 
voured unsuccessfully  to  throw  off  the  }*oke 
of  the  Britons  and  Angles,  in  678,  in  which 
year  three  battles  were  fought.  In  685  he 
joined  forces  with  Brude,  son  of  Bile,  and 
advanced  with  great  success  against  his 
enemies.    He  died  697. 

Feckenham,  John  {d.  1686),  last  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  was  under  Henry  VIII.  an 
Anglican  and  Bonner's  chaplain.  He  was  im- 
prisoned throughout  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
and  rewarded  by  Mary  with  the  abbacy  of  the 
revived  monastery  of  Westminster.  He  is 
described  as  "  a  man  full  of  tender  and  gentle 
humanity,"  and  all  parties  speak  well  of 
him.  He  attended  the  first  Parliament  of 
Elizabeth,  but  was  deprived  and  imprisoned, 
and  though  regaining  partial  liberty  in  1578 
by  partial  conformity,  was  again  impriaoned 
till  his  death. 

Felony.    The  original  meaning  of  this 
word  is  still  obscure.    According  to  Mr.  Skeat 
(JStymol.  Diet.),  <<f^on'*i8of  Celtic  origin, 
from  a  verb   meaning   to    betray,  deceive, 
fail.     This  may  explain  the  fact  that  the 
early    feudal    lawyers    constantly  used    the 
term  "  felony  "  to  describe  an  act  of  treason 
or  disobedience  to  a  lord  "  by  which  a  fief  is 
lost " — e.ff.f  refusal  to  follow  the  lord  to  war, 
or  neglect  for  a  year  and  a  day  to  ask  investi- 
ture.   Thus  the  term  became  associated  with 
the  idea  of  foiieiture,  and  was  extended  to 
Crimea  of  such  a  nature  as  to  induce  forfeiture 
of  lands  or  goods.    Hence  arose  the  diTision 
of    crimes  into  feloniee  and  miedememmetir*, 
though  no  clear  definition- of  either  word  is 
possible.    Not  all  crimes  invoh^ng  forfeitan 
are  felonies;    for  this  would   include    mis- 
prision of  treason,  which  is  only  a  misde- 
meanour.   ''  If  felony  is  defined  as  a  crime 
punishable  with  death,  it  excludes  petty  lar- 
ceny, which  was  never  capital,  and  includes 
pirac}',  which  was  never  felony.    Felony  was 
substantially  a  name  for  the  more  heinous 
crimes,  and  all  felonies  were  punishable  by 
death,  except   petty   larceny   and    mayhem 
(i.e.,  maiming},  which  came  oy  degrees  to  be 
treated  as  a  misdemeanour.    If  a  crime  was 
made  felony  by  statute,  the  use  of  the  name 
implied  the  punishment  of  death,   subject, 
however,  to  the  rules  as  to  benefit  of  clergy. 
Thus,  broadly  speaking,  felony  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  name  appropriated  to    crimes 
punishable  by  death,  misdemeanours  being  a 
name  for  all  minor  offences  **  (Stephen,  JBisi. 
of  Crim,  Law,  ch.  xx.).    There  are  two  main 
differences  as  to  procedure  in  cases  of  felony 
and  misdemeanour.      In  the  first    place,  a 
warrant  is  not  necessary  for  arrests  for  felony, 
while,  as  a  rule,  it  is  necessary  for  misde- 
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meanour;  and  secondly,  a  person  cammitted 
for  trial  for  felony  is  not  entitled  to  be 
bailed,  while  a  person  accused  of  misde- 
meanour is  usually  so  entitled.  Since,  how- 
ever, milder  pnnishments  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  death,  and  the  Felony  Act  of  1870 
has  abolished  forfeiture,  the  cUstinction  be- 
tween felonies  and  misdemeanours  has  become 
of  little  practical  importance. 

Stephen,  Hi^  oftHt  Criminal  Law. 

FeltOQO,  John  {d.  1628).  A  dismissed  officer 
of  the  army  who,  partly  from  private  wrongs, 
partly  from  fanaticism,  assassinated  the  Di^e 
of  Buckingham  in  1628,  at  Portsmouth.  He 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

Fenian  Con8]pivaey,  The.  The  name 
is  said  to  be  derived  irom  Fion  or  Finn 
MacCoul,  the  Fingul  of  Macpherson's  Ossian. 
llie  Fenians  formed  at  one  time  a  sort  of 
standing  militia  in  Ireland.  The  Fenian 
*' brotherhood*'  was  formed  in  Ireland  and 
the  United  States,  to  liberate  Ireland  from 
the  connection  with  England  and  establish  a 
republic.  Secret  drillings  in  connection  with 
this  society  began  to  take  place  frequently  in 
1864,  but  the  society  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  as  early  as  1858.  On  Sept.  15,  1864, 
the  Irish  government  of  Lord  Wodehouse 
at  last  became  possessed  of  information  con- 
vincing them  of  the  treasonable  character  of 
these  proceedings.  In  consequence,  between 
the  16th  and  30th  of  that  month,  sixty-five 
penons  wer«  arrested  in  Dublin  and  about 
twenty  in  Cork,  while  OT>onovan  Rossa,  who 
was  one  of  the  conspirators,  also  had  his 
paper,  the  IrUh  People,  confiscated.  Stephens, 
the  "  Head  Centre,"  was  among  the  prisoners. 
A  commission  had  since  November  been  sit- 
ting in  Ireland  to  try  the  prisoners,  and  many  of 
them,  including  0*Iionovan  Rossa,  were  con- 
victed of  treason  felony,  and  sentenced  to 
periods  of  poial  servitude  varying  from  five 
to  ten  years.  Important  discoveries  had  also 
heen  made  in  Ireland  of  documents  belonging 
to  the  Fenians.  In  May,  1866,  the  American 
Fenians  made  a  raid  into  Canada,  but  were 
promptly  repulsed.  Late  in  the  autumn 
l&rge  stores  of  arms  were  seized,  and  the 
SiUTison  of  Ireland  largely  increased;  but 
no  blood  was  shed.  In  1867  the  rebellion  so 
long  threatened  seemed  at  last  to  be  break- 
ing out.  On  Feb.  Uth  came  an  attempt  to 
*Qrpi^  Chester,  and  on  the  12th  an  out- 
hieak  in  Kerry.  The  defence  of  Kilmal- 
lock  police  barracks,  however,  showed  the 
feebleness  of  the  movement.  In  March 
followed  an  attack  on  the  barracks  at 
Tallaght,  which  was  repulsed,  and  208 
prisoners  brought  into  Dublin.  The  spirit  of 
the  Fenians  in  Ireland  was  now  quite  broken; 
thus,  1,000  men  who  held  the  market-place  at 
^^gheda  fled  at  the  approach  of  a  few 
policemen.  In  May  a  special  commission 
^^^^ui  to  sit  to  try  the  reiielB,  and  many  of 
them  were  convicted.    None  were,  however. 


executed.  On  Sept.  18  an  attack  was  made 
on  a  police  van  at  Manchester,  and  on  Dec.  12 
the  attempt  to  blow  up  ClerkenweU  GaoL 
In  Ireland,  in  1868,  attacks  on  Isolated 
martello  towers  became  frequent,  and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  again  suspended 
till  March  1,  1869.  In  1870  a  Fenian 
raid  into  Manitoba  was  diHven  back  by  the 
militia,  and,  in  1871  a  similar  attempt  waa 
roughly  put  down  by  United  States  troops. 
General  Grant  having  issued  a  proclamation 
against  them.  In  Jan.,  1871,  most  of  the 
Fenian  convicts  had  been  released,  and  were 
uproariously  welcomed  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  organisation  of  Irish  sedition  passed 
into  different  hands,  and  the  Fenian  leaders 
lost  their  influence.  The  French  Communist 
General,  Cluseret,  who  had  been  in  the  Fenian 
service,  says,  most  probably  with  truth : — 
"  Their  insurrection  was  foolishly  planned, 
and  still  more  foolishly  executed.*' 

iinnuol     RegitlUr:    Fvaaer'*  Hof^iM,    1872; 
McCarthy,  Hut.  of  (hir  Own  Timju. 

[B.  8.] 

Fennington  Bridge,  The  Battle  op 
(1549),  was  iought  in  Devonshire  between  the 
royal  troops,  under  Lord  Russell  and  Sir 
Peter  Carew  and  the  Cornish  rebels,  who 
were  completely  defeated. 

Fenwick,  Sir  John  {d.  1697).   A  zealous 
Tory  member  of  the  Parliament  of  1685,  and 
became,  after  the  Restoration,  one  of   the 
most  ardent  Jacobite  conspirators.  In  1696  he 
joined  Chamock,  Porter,  and  others  in  designs 
against  the  king,  which  ripened  next  year 
into  the  Assassination  Plot.    His  fellow-oen- 
spirator,  Porter,  informed  the  government  of 
the  whole  intrigue,  and  Sir  John  attempted 
to  escape  to  France,  but  was  arrested  near 
Romney  Marsh.    He  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.    In  order  to  gain  time,  he  offered  to 
disclose  all  he  knew  touching  the  Jacobite 
plots.      His  artful    confession,  while  silent 
about  the  real  Jacobite  plotters,  contained 
a  great  deal  of  evidence — mostly  true,  no 
doubt  —  against    Marlborough,    Godolphin, 
Russell,  and  Shrewsbury,  who  had  from  time 
to  time  intrigued  with  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
mains.  Furious  at  the  charges  brought  against 
their  party,  the  Whigs  determined  to  pursue  the 
subject.     Fenwick  was  examined  by  William, 
but  refused  to  make  any  disclosures.    He  had 
heard  that  his  wife.  Lady  Mary   Fenwick, 
had    succeeded   in    getting    Goodman — the 
only  other  witness  against  him — out  of  the 
country,  and  Porter's  evidence  remained  un- 
supported.   But  the  Whigs,  not  to  be  baulked 
of  their  prey,  brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  him,  which  the  Commons  passed,  by 
186  to  156.     The  bill  passed  through  its  first 
stage  in  the  Lords  without  a  division.    After 
a  violent  struggle,  the  second  reading  was 
carried,  by  73  to  53,  and  the  third,  by  only  68 
votes  to  61.    On  Jan.  28  he  was  executed. 
Hallam's  opinion  on  tbe  act  of  attainder  is 
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that,  "  it  did  not,  like  some  acts  of  attainder, 

inflict  a  punishment  beyond  the  offence,  but 

supplied  the  deficiency    of  legal  evidence.** 

Yet,  allowing  the  substantial  justice  of  the 

sentence,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  was  not 

ill-advised  to  break  from  the  rigid  rules  of 

law,  eiipecially  for  so  second-rate  a  person  as 

Fenwick. 

Stale  Trials;  Commotui'  Journal*;  Hallain, 
Omtt.  Ui»t. ;  Banke,  Hist,  of  Bag. ;  Hacaolaj, 
Hist,  of  Eng, 

Feormfilltllllip  corresponding  to  the 
Naturalia  of  the  Franks,  was  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  partly  a  tax,  partly  a  gift  in  kind,  levied 
on  the  produce  of  the  land  for  the  support  of 
the  king  and  his  household. 


,,  Lord  of  Galloway  [d,  1161), 
was  contemporary  with  David  I.  of  Scot- 
land, whom  he  assisted  with  soldiers  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard.  In  1160  he  joined 
the  sons  of  Malcx>lm  MacBeth  against  King 
Malcolm,  but  was  forced  to  submit  to  the 
royal  power.  He  retired  to  a  monastery,  and 
died  1161.  He  married  Elizabeth,  natural 
daughter  of  Henry  I. 

Fergfus  Mop  {d.  601),  son  of  Ere,  King 
of  Irish  Dalriada,  croased  over  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  with  his  brothers.  Loam 
Mor  and  Angus,  and  founded  in  Arg^'leshire 
a  Scottish  colony,  which  afterwards  developed 
into  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada. 


_  ion,  Robert  {d.  1714).  A  Scotch 
clergyman  who  got  a  living  in  England,  but, 
being  a  Presbyterian,  whs  expelled  in  1762, 
and  became  a  schoolmaster  and  Dissenting 
preacher.  He  was  a  man  of  bad  character, 
and  constantly  involved  in  plots.  Being  a 
furious  Whig  he  was  expelled  from  England 
after  the  failure  of  the  Rye  House  Plot.  He 
liien  went  to  Holland,   instigated  and  took 

gart  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  escaped  after 
edgmoor,  and  joined  William  Ill.'s  expedi- 
tion. Disgusted,  however,  at  his  inadequate 
reward,  he  turned  Jacobite,  and  shared  in  the 
Assassination  Plot  and  Montgomery's  Plot. 
Notwithstanding  his  connection  with  so  many 
conspiracies,  he  escaped  every  danger,  ancL 
died  a  natural  death. 

Ferosesliar,  Thb  Battle  of  (Dec.  21, 
1845),  was  fought  between  the  Sikhs  under 
Lall  Sing,  35,000  in  number,  with  100  guns, 
and  the  English  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  The 
English  began  operations  by  attacking  at  night 
the  entrenched  camp  of  the  enemy  round  the 
village  of  Ferozeshar ;  but  the  storm  of  shot 
was  terrific,  and  entirely  frustrated  the  rash 
attempt  to  carry  the  camp  by  a  charge. 
When  day  dawned  the  assault  was  renewed, 
and  as  quarrels  had  broken  out  among  the 
Sikh  leaders,  the  resistance  was  comparatively 
feeble,  and  the  Sikhs  were  finally  put  to 
flight.  That  thi«  battle  was  the  most  severe 
ever  fought  in  India  was  due  almost  as  much 


to  the  rash  blundering  of  the  English  as  to 
the  valour  of  the  Sikhs.     [Sikh  Wabs.] 


I,  Robert,  Bishop  of  St.  David''s 
(d.  1555),  was  deprived  of  his  see  by 
Mary,  having  previously  been  imprisoned 
by  Northumberland,  at  the  instance  of 
some  of  his  clergy  who  accused  him  of 
neglect  of  duty.  He  was  condemned  for 
heresy,  and  burnt  at  Carmarthen,  March  30, 
155o.  Mr.  Froude  says  of  him : — "  He  was  a 
man  of  large  humanity,  justice,  and  upright- 
ness, neither  conspicuous  as  a  theologian  nor 
prominent  as  a  preacher,  but  remarkable 
chiefly  for  good  sense  and  a  kindly  imagi- 
native tenderness."  This  seems  a  rather 
exaggerated  view  of  a  very  ordinary  man, 
who,  with  excellent  intentions,  was  quite 
unable  to  oope  with  the  difficulties  of  his 
position. 


,,  George  {b,  1512,  d,  1579).  A 
lawyer,  dramatist,  and  poet  of  some  celebrity, 
mainly  remembered  from  his  connection  with 
a  famous  case  of  privilege  of  Parliament,  In 
1543,  while  member  for  Plj'mouth,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  debt.  Parliament  took  up  his 
case,  and  compelled  the  Sheriff  of  London, 
with  his  officers  and  the  creditor  as  well  to 
appear  at  the  bar  and  sent  them  all  to  prison. 
A  remarkable  trial  followed,  leading  to 
Ferrers*8  release  by  virtue  of  his  privilege. 
Henry  VIII.,  in  whose  service  Ferrers  was, 
warmly  took  up  his  cause. 

Hataell's  Prcoedmis ;  Hallam,  CfmA,  Hui. 

Ferrybridge,  The  Battle  op  (1461),  was 
fought  just  before  the  battle  of  Towton.  The 
Yorkists  who  were  at  Pontefract  attempted 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Aire  at  Ferry- 
bridge; but  a  body  6f  light  ca\'uliy  under 
Lord  Clifford  was  detached  by  the  Lancas- 
trians, attacked  and  defeated  the  Yorkists, 
and  slew  Lord  Fitzwalter  thoir  leader.  The 
Yorkists,  however,  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Aire  at  Castleford,  three  miles  higher  up  the 
river,  and  in  attempting  to  regain  the  main 
body  of  the  Lancastrians  at  Towton,  CHfFord 
was  defeated  and  slain. 

Fetlianleaff,  The  Battle  op  (584),  was 
fought  between  Ceawlin  and  Outha,  Kings  of 
the  West  Saxons  and  the  Britons.  Cutha 
was  slain,  and  Ceawlin,  though  he  took  many 
towns  and  countless  booty,  says  the  Chronicle, 
returned  in  anger  to  his  own  country,  Henry 
of  Huntingdon  says  that  the  English  were 
defeated,  but  afterwards  rallied  by  Ceawlin, 
and  so  won  the  day.  Dr.  Guest  identifies 
his  Fethanleag  with  Faddiley,  near  Nantwich, 
in  Cheshire,  and  regards  the  battle  as  a  critical 
one  in  the  conquest  of  the  Severn  Valley  by 
the  English.  As  compared  with  the  g^reat 
victory  of  Deorham  in  577,  which  gave  the 
Welsh  the  Lower  Severn,  it  was  a  check  on 
the  English.  If,  as  Dr.  Guest  holds,  Ceawlin*s 
destruction  of  Uriconium,  lamented  in  the 
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Welsh  elegy  on   the  death  of   Cynddylan, 

marked  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  the 

defeat  of  Faddiley  left  the  Middle  Severn 

Welsh  until  the  days  of  OICa,  and  even  Chester 

until  the  reign  of  KtheUrith. 

AngloSiuon  CkronicU ;  Oaoat,  Th«  Ccnqumt  of 
tkt  Snem  KuU«y  (OriyitM*  CeUictf.  vol.  ii.). 

Fendalisni  (for  etymology  see  Fief)  ia 
in  its  most  general  sense  defined  as  an  organi- 
Bation  of  society  based  on  land  tenure.  It  is 
applied  specially  to  the  system  which  arose  in 
Western  £urope  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Carolingian  Empire,  and  also  less  fully  to 
special  and  analogous  systems  which  sprang 
up  among  the  Germanic  peoples  not  directly 
iueluded  in  that  empire — as  England  or 
Sweden — but  where  similar  tendencies  after- 
wards manifested  themselves.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish feudalism  in  its  legal,  political,  and 
even  in  its  vaguer  social  aspects.  Legal 
feudalism  indicates  a  certain  method  of  land 
tenure.  Political  feudalism  followed  when 
every  regalian  right  became  attached  to 
ownership  of  land  by  a  feudal  tenure.  The 
social  id€»I  of  a  feudal  society  necessarily  fol- 
lowed at  a  later  stage. 

The  main  source  of  feudalism,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
primitive  German  Constitution.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  wandering  nations  had  made  that 
primitive  personal  polity  a  territorial  one,  and 
its  essentially  unprogressive  character  on  the 
old  lines  necessitated  a  new  system  to  meet 
the  varying  needs  of  a  progressive  society. 
Contact  with  dying  Imperialism  precipitated 
but  did  not  create  this  process  out  of  which 
feudalism  sprang. 

In  the  Frankish  Empire,  Charles  the  Great 
bound  together  the  national  German  state  of 
the  Franks,  the  traditions  of  Homan  law  and 
empire,  and  his  own  gift  of  a  powerful  ad- 
ministrative system.  Under  his  feeble  des* 
cendants  this  sj^stem  broke  down.  After  the 
anarchy  which  this  process  occasioned,  the 
organised  anarchy  of  feudalism  arose,  from 
the  beneficiary  system,  the  practice  of  com- 
mendation and  the  grants  of  immunity  which 
were  superadded  to  them.  The  king  was  in 
the  habit  of  granting  lands  out  of  his  own 
vast  estates  to  followers  on  the  special  promise 
of  fidelity,  and  lesser  proprietors  in  full 
sovereignty  surrendered  their  nominal  alod  to 
a  great  church  or  noble,  to  receive  it  back  as 
a  tenant  protected  by  a  powerful  patron. 
These  lands  were  the  beneJUiay  the  territorial 
source  of  feudalism,  and  the  condition  on 
which  they  were  very  commonly  held  was  mili- 
tary service.  Commendation  was  personal,  and 
consisted  in  a  man  submitting  himself  to  a 
lord  whose  vassal  and  man  [Homaob  ;  Vassal] 
he  became.  "  The  union  of  the  beneficiary 
tie  with  that  of  commendation,"  says  Dr. 
Stubbs,  *'  completed  the  idea  of  feudal  obliga- 
tion," The  third  element  arose  as  follows. 
The  national  courts  had  become  itereot}'T>ed 


or  ineffective,  and  it  became  customary  to 
unite  to  the  grant  of  a  beneficium  a  grant 
to  its  lord  of  power  to  exercise  full  jurisdic- 
tion within  it.  Thus  the  fief  or  benefice  was 
withdrawn  from  the  national  system,  and 
when  these  grants  of  immunity  from  the  courts 
of  the  gau  became  general,  and  when  political 
functions  followed  judicial  ones,  we  have  the 
complete  feudalism  of  eleventh  century  France 
— when,  though  ties  of  feudal  dependence 
united  the  meanest  vassal  to  the  crown  as 
supreme  overlord,  the  national  system  had 
become  obliterated,  central  power  nominal,^ 
and  all  real  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
multitude  of  landownera,  who  had  every  re- 
galian right  in  their  own  estate.  This  was  the 
system  which  the  barons  of  Normandy  lived 
under,  and  which  they  would  fain  have 
brought  to  England  with  them. 

In  Eugland,  however,  a  similar  but  inde- 
pendent process  had  set  in.  The  Cotnitaiutt 
of  the  old  Germans  which  had  died  out 
in  Gaul,  became  in  England  the  source  of  a 
new  organisation  of  society.  The  king's 
thegna^  the  comitea  in  a  later  stage,  re- 
ceived with  grants  of  folkland,  grants  of  im- 
munities from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  popular 
courts,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
practical  feudalism  on  these  soken  or  fran- 
chises. The  free  man  bowed  his  neck  for 
bread  or  protection.  Everything  became  terri- 
torialised.  What  was  originally  the  exception 
rapidly  tended  to  become  the  rule.  The  great 
earls,  as  on  the  Continent,  gradually  threw 
off  their  neutral  character.  Ilarold  suggests 
the  parallel  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  Continental 
feudalism  found  a  soil  ready  to  receive  it. 

William  I.  and  his  sons  brought  with  them 
feudal  theory,  and  feudal  practice.  To  him, 
as  to  his  barons,  no  legal  theory  of  tenure 
was  possible  but  the  feudal  one;  and  the 
generation  after  the  Conquest  saw  feudalism 
in  its  legal  aspect  estabhshed  universally  in 
England.  But  William  had  seen  now 
feudalism  as  a  system  of  government  meant 
mere  anarchy  in  Normandy,  and  did  his 
best  to  prevent  its  introduction  into  England. 
The  barons  naturally  desired  as  much 
power  here  as  at  home;  but  save  in  the 
Border  Palatinates  [Palatine  Counties; 
BoRDEBs],  and  afterwards  in  Wales  and 
Ireland,  which  they  won  as  independent  ad- 
venturere,  the  Norman  kings  refused  them 
this.  Rebellion  after  rebellion  broke  out  and 
was  crushed.  At  last  Henry  I.'s  defeat  of 
Robert  of  Belesme  settled  the  question  for 
his  reign.  Under  Stephen  the  barons  won 
the  day,  and  then  alone  did  feudal  government 

Srevail  in  England.  Henry  II,  in  1174,  put 
own  the  final  revolt  of  the  feudal  party. 
His  administrative  system  rendered  his  tri- 
umph permanent.  Only  under  Henry  III.*s 
minority  were  there  some  slight  tendencies  to 
a  feudal  survival.  Edward  I.  destroyed  the 
political  importance  of  land  tenure.  Hence- 
forth the  barons  fought,  not  to  abolish  the 
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central  state  in  favour  of  feudal  localisni,  but 
to  get  the  machinery  of  the  central  state  into 
their  own  hands.  They  fought,  not  to  get  rid  of 
the  crown,  but  to  put  the  monarchy  in  com- 
mission. The  chiv^ry  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, though  the  result  of  a  feudal  ideal,  was 
powerless  to  bring  back  real  feudalism.  The 
baronial  power  perished  with  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  The  legal  theory  remained,  with  its 
obligation  of  fealty  and  homage,  its  incidents 
of  aids,  wardships,  marriage,  its  military  ser- 
vice, and  other  effects. 

James  I.  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  abolish 
feudal  tenures.  An  Act  of  1 660  actually  effected 
this.  The  very  indefinite  sense  in  which 
feudalism  is  sometimes  used  as  indicating  the 
power  of  the  landed  aristocracy  need  not  be 
dealt  with.  Yet  the  English  land  law  remains 
full  of  vestiges  of  feudalism.  Every  copy- 
holder still  owes  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  the 
feudal  incidents.  Lands  of  the  intestate  and 
kinless  deceased  still  escheat  to  the  next  lord. 

For  English  feudaliam,  Stabbt's  Condit^ional 
JTwforu  ifl  the  aiipreiDe  authority.  Waits*B 
IkuUcM  Verfanungtgenehichtt  stands  in  similar 
relation  to  the  feudalism  of  the  Frank  Empire. 
The  ^hteenth  oeixtnrj  treatises  and  the  law 
books  are  all  tainted  by  the  false  theory  of  the 
origin  of  feudalism,  which  Waits  finally  demo- 
lished. Many  of  the  French  writers  whose 
works  would  otherwise  be  of  great  v^ne,  suffer 
from  the  same  defect.  Both's  OesehiehU  dm 
BMeficialxc*$eM  und  Frudalifdt,  is  a  supplement 
and  check  on  Waits,  with  whom  he  is  at  vari- 
anoe  on  some  important  points.  Beferenoee  to 
the  special  articles  on  each  of  the  feudal  inci- 
dents will  supply  the  details  of  the  feodsl 
system  in  England.  [T.  F.  T.l 

Fevarsluuii,  Lorn  Dvras,  Earl  of. 
A  French  noble,  nephew  of  Turcnne,  who 
entered  the  English  service  under  Charles  II. 
and  James  II. ,  commanded  the  army  which 
defeated  Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor,  and, 
though  his  incapacity  in  that  campaign  whs 
only  equalled  by  his  brutality,  was  made 
genei«l-in-chief  of  the  army  that  James  II. 
collected  to  overawe  his  people.  In  1688  he 
disbanded  that  army,  and  was  for  a  time  im- 
prisoned by  William  III. 
Macaolay,  Hiit.  of  Eng. 

Fiof,  or  F60  (Lat.  feudum,  feodutn),  is 
derived  from  the  old  German  word  for  cattle 
(modem  High  German,  Vieh ;  old  High 
German,  Jihu;  Gothic,  faihu ;  Old  English, 
feoh)t  which  got  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
money  or  property  in  general  (cf.  peeunia). 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  second 
syllable  has  any  connection  with  od,  also 
meaning  property.  The  word  first  appears  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  gradually  acquires 
the  technical  meaning  of  land  held  of  a  lord 
by  feudal  tenure  [Fbuoalism]  or  military 
service. 

Stnbbs,  Contt.  Hxti. ;  Duconge,  G/octary  (s.t.). 

Fieldexiy  John,  originally  a  labourer, 
became  master  of  a  factory,  and  from  1832 — 
1847  was  M.P.  for  Oldham.     He  is  chieflv 


remembeivd  by  his  exertions  in  favour  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  especially  the  Ten  Hours  BilL 
Fiexinas.  [Sat  and  Sbls,  Lord.} 
TieimeSi  Nathaniel,  second  son  of  Lord 
Say  and  Sele,  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  at  New  College,  Oxford.  He  was  elected 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament  for  Banbnr>-, 
and  became  a  leader  amongst  the  "  Root  and 
Bi-anch  "  party.  He  was  appointed  in  1641 
one  of  the  committee  to  attend  the  king  to 
Scotland.  In  1642  he  accepted  a  coloners 
commission  in  Essex's  army,  and  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  In  the  followini^ 
year  he  surrendered  Bristol  to  Prince  Rupert 
(July,  1643),  under  circumstances  which 
made  him  suspected  of  either  treachery  or 
cowardice.  For  this  he  was  accused  by 
Walker  and  Prynne,  tried  by  court  martial, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  His  former  services, 
and  his  family  interest,  secured  him  a  pardon, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  public  ai&urs, 
and  leave  the  kingdom  for  several  yean. 
He  returned,  regained  the  confidence  of  his 
party,  and  became,  in  January,  1648,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Two  King- 
doms, but  was  en>elled  from  Parliament  by 
Pride*s  Purge.  In  Cromwell's  first  Parlia- 
ment  he  represented  the  county,  in  the  second 
the  University,  of  Oxford.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  (1654), 
Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  (1655),  one 
of  Grom weirs  lords  (1667),  and  was  one  of 
the  principal  speakers  in  the  discussions  con- 
cerning the  offer  of  the  crown  to  th<> 
Protector  (1657).  He  assisted  in  proclaiming 
Richard  Cromwell,  and  adhered  to  his  party 
till  the  re-establishment  of  the  Long  P^lia- 
ment  deprived  him  of  his  office.  After  the 
Restoration  he  retired  into  privato  life,  and 
died  in  1669.  Fiennes  was  an  eloqneot 
speaker,  and  a  man  of  decided  opinions,  but 
irresolute  in  action,  and  constitutionally 
timid.  **  His  great  and  special  merit  is  the 
firm  stand  which  he  made  in  favour  of 
religious  liberty  against  the  narrow  bigotry 
of  the  Presbyterian  party." 

Sanf<>rd.  Studitt  of  thi  Grtai  SsMIton;  Foss. 
Jmdge*  of  England, 

7ift66]lthj|  was  the  name  givun  to  a 
grant  voted  by  Parliament  to  the  sovereign, 
which  was  originally,  as  the  name  implies,  a 
tax  of  one  fifteenth  on  movables.  But  in  tiie 
reign  6f  Edward  III.  a  valuation  was  teken, 
and  henceforth  when  Parliament  voted  a 
fifteenth  each  parish  voted  a  fixed  sum,  ac- 
cording to  that  valuation.  What  for  the 
counties  was  a  fifteenth  was  in  towns  a 
tenth,  which  followed  the  same  rule.  The 
whole  amount  of  a  tenth  and  fifteenth,  in 
Coke's  time,  was  only  £29,000. 

Fifth  Moxuurdiy  Men.  An  extreme 
sect  of  the  period  of  the  Puritan  Revolution, 
largely  found  in  the  army,  which  supported 
Cromwell,  in  the  belief  that  his  government 
was  the  beginning  of  the  "  Fifth  Monarchy/' 
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dnring  which  the  milleimial  reign  of  Christ 
on  earth  would  take  place.  The  previous 
four  monarchies  were  the  Assyrian,  Persian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman.  But  such  fanatics 
could  not  hut  be  in  opposition  to  an}"  estab- 
lished government,  and  Cromwell  had  some 
difficulties  with  them.  In  1661,  the  revolt  of 
Yenner  was  largely  supported  by  this  sect. 

Fiji  ZfllaacLi.  The,  are  a  group  of  about 
250  islands,  of  which  about  a  third  are  in- 
habited. They  Ue  between  177''  E.  and  HS*" 
W.  long.,  and  between  Id""  and  20''  S.  lat. 
The  largest  of  the  islands  is  Yiti  Levu,  and 
the  only  other  of  any  size  is  Yanua  Levu. 
The  Fiji  group  was  first  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook,  in  1773.  They  were  ceded  to  England 
by  the  native  chiefs,  in  1874,  and  are  at 
present  governed  by  a  High  Commissioner. 
Fiji  is  an  important  station  between  Panama 
and  Australia,  and  the  High  Commissioner  is 
in  a  position  to  regulate  the  Polynesian  labour 
traffic. 

Smvtha,  Tan  M<mih$  m  Fiji:  Williams,  Tiji 
and  tkt  FiJMUU. 

Flbner,  St&  Robbbt  {d.  eirea  1653),  was 
a  gentleman  of  Kent,  who  matriculated  at 
Cambridge  (1604),  fought  for  the  king  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  wrote  in  defence  of 
monarchy.  His  chief  works  were  The  Free- 
holden'  Grand  Inquest  (published  1679),  A 
Treatise  on  the  Funetum*  of  the  Commons  in 
Parliament^  written  in  answer  to  Prynne,  and 
Patriarcha  (published  1680).  Filmer  started 
by  denying  the  doctrine  that  mankind  is 
naturally  endowed  and  bom  with  freedom 
from  all  subjection,  and  at  liberty  to  choose 
what  form  of  government  it  pleased;  and 
that  the  power  which  any  one  man  hath  over 
others  was  at  first  bestowed  accoixling  to  the 
discretion  of  the  multitude.  He  went  on  to 
derive  regal  authority  from  the  authority  of 
a  father  over  his  family,  as  it  was  exercised 
by  the  patriarchs.  From  the  patriarchs,  by 
hereditary  descent,  this  authority  was  trans- 
mitted to  different  royal  houses.  The  royal 
authority,  therefore,  resembled  the  natural 
authority  of  a  father  over  his  children.  The 
kingdom  and  its  head,  like  the  family  and  its 
bead,  existed  by  divine  ordinance.  The  king 
received  from  God  "his  royal  charter  of  a 
universal  father,'*  and  ruled,  therefore,  by 
divine  right.  The  subject  was,  in  con- 
sequence, bound  to  absolute  obedieoce,  and  had 
no  right  to  depose  a  king  or  alter  the  line  of 
Boccession.  Filmer's  book  was  published  in  the 
midst  of  the  discussions  on  the  Exclusion 
BiU,  and  his  theory  supplied  a  powerful 
argument  to  those  who  denieil  the  competence 
of  Parliament  to  exclude  James  from  the 
throne. 

J.  Oaizdner,  SXudiM  te  BnglUh  Hutorf . 

Finell,  Jokk,  Lord  (b,  16S4,  d.  1660), 
^as  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Finch,  an  eminent 
lawyer.  He  was  a  member  of  Charles  I.'s 
fint    two    Parliaments,    and    was    chosen 

HMT.-16* 


Speaker  of  the  third,  which  met  in  1628. 
He  speedily  showed  himself  a  de^dded 
partisan  of  the  king,  and,  in  1629,  he  refused 
to  read  a  remonstrance  against  tunnage  and 
poundage  after  the  king*s  message  for  the 
adjournment  of  Parliament  had  been  de- 
livered. A  tumult  occurred,  during  which 
the  Speaker  was  held  down  in  his  chair,  and 
Holies  read  the  protestation  to  the  House. 
In  1637  Finch  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  in  which  capacity  he  delivered 
judgment  against  Hampden  in  the  case  of 
ship-money.  In  1640  he  was  made  Lord 
Keeper,  but,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  he  fled  from  England,  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year,  to  Holland,  where 
he  remained  till  1660,  when  he  returned  to 
England,  and  took  part  in  the  trials  of  the 
Regicides.  The  character  of  "  an  unprincipled 
lawyer  And  a  time-serving  minister,"  which 
Mr.  Fobs  gives  him,  seems  to  be  only  too 
well  deserved,  and  he  died  universally 
despised. 

ClarBBdon,  HM.  ofths  RAslUon ;  Whitetocke, 
Memorials  ;  Foos,  Jvdgn  of  England. 

Finoh*    [NoTTiNouAM,  Earl  of.] 

FineSy  Thr  Statute  of,  an  Act  of  the 

fourth  year  of  Henry  YII.,  was  based  on  a 

similar  one  of  Richard  III.    It  enacts  that 

a  fine,  levied  with  proclamations  in  a  public 

court  of  justice,  shall,  after  five  years,  be 

under  ordinary  circumstances  a  bar  to  all 

claims  upon  lands.    Its  main  object  was  to 

give  security  of  tenure  to  existing  tenants  by 

fixing  a  short  term  of  prescription;  a  measure 

very  necessary  just  i^ter  the  Wars  of  the 

Roses.     It  did  not,  as  some  have  thought, 

give  liberty  of  alienation  with  the  view  of 

luring  on  a  spendthrift  nobility  to  ruin. 

Hallam,  Csni^  Hist.s  Beeves.  Hut.  o/  English 
Lbiw. 

Fin|flail,TiiB  Battlb  of  (719),  near  Loch- 
avich  in  Argyleshire,  was  fought  between 
Selvach,  King  of  Dalriada,  and  his  brother, 
Aincellach,  whom  he  had  driven  out  in  6U8. 
Aincellach  made  a  desperate  efifurt  to  recover 
his  kingdom,  but  was  slain. 

Finlay  Qnestioiiy  The.  Hr.  Finlay, 
the  Greek  historian,  had  settled  in  Athens 
when  Greece  became  independent.  Some  of 
his  land  had  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
rounding  off  the  new  palace  gardens  of  King 
Otho,  and  Mr.  Finlay  had  declined  to  take 
the  terms  offered  him,  which  had  been 
accepted  by  all  the  other  landowners  in  a 
similar  position.  He  appealed  to  the  English 
government,  and  his  case  was  lumped  with 
the  Pacifico  and  the  Fant6me  case  into  one 
g^nd  grievance,  for  which  the  British  govern- 
ment demanded  instant  compensation. 

Firbol|^.  One  of  the  legendary  or 
fabulous  tnbes  of  the  earliest  period  of  Irish 
history.  They  may,  it  has  been  thought, 
correspond  to  the  pre-Aryan  inhabitants  of 
Ireland. 
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Fire  of  London,  The  Gkjkat  rSept.  2—6, 

1666^,  broke  out  accidentally  in  a  house  near 
London  Bridge,  but  a  strong  east  wind  caosed 
it  to  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  for 
some  days  London  was  given  up  to  the 
flames.  Two-thirds  of  London  was  destroyed 
— eighty-nine  churches,  including  St.  PauFs 
Cathedral,  and  more  than  13,000  dwelling- 
houses.  But  the  fire,  though  destroying 
so  much,  was  most  beneficial  in  thoroughly 
eradicating  the  plague.  The  fever  dens  in 
which  it  continually  lurked  were  burnt,  and 
the  new  houses  which  were  erected  were  far 
more  healthy  and-  better  arranged.  The  fire 
was  attributed  to  the  hated  Papists,  and  on 
the  Monument,  which  was  erected  to  com- 
memorate it,  the  Romanists  were  directly 
charged  with  being  the  authois  of  the  terrible 
conflagration. 

First  of  JunOy  Thb  Battlb  or  thb 

(1794),  was  a  naval  engagement  fought  during 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
French  had  collected  a  fleet  of  twenty-six 
ships  at  Brest,  which  put  out  on  May  20  to 
meet  a  convoy  of  com  ships  expected  from 
America.  On  the  28th  Lord  Howe  with  the 
Channel  fleet  brought  them  to  a  partial  engage- 
ment; but  it  was  not  till  June  1  that  he 
was  able  to  bring  about  a  decisive  encounter. 
Having  the  wind  of  the  enemy,  he  resolved 
to  break  through  the  French  fleet,  and  flght 
it  to  leeward.  The  enemy  lay  in  close  line 
of  battle,  stretching  from  east  to  west,  and 
Howe's  object  was  not  to  come  down  on  it 
perpendicularly,  but  to  sail  abreast  of  it  until 
each  ship  got  an  opportunity  of  breaking 
through  it.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
carry  out  the  manoeuvre  in  detail,  and  five 
only  of  the  ships,  besides  the  flag-ship«  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  through,  while  the  rest 
engaged  the  enemy  on  the  windward  side. 
But  in  whatever  position  the  British  shi))6 
closed  with  the  enemy,  their  mode  of  fighting 
was  too  fierce  to  be  long  resisted,  and  after  a 
few  hours  the  French  ahips,  which  were  able, 
began  to  move  off;  nor  was  the  pursuit 
vigorously  carried  out.  As  it  was,  however, 
eight  ships  had  been  lost  to  the  enemy,  and 
8,000  men,  while  the  English  admiral  returned 
his  losses  at  1,150  in  killed  and  wounded; 
but  the  corn  ships  escaped  to  Brest.  The 
moral  effects  of  the  victor}''  were  greater 
than  the  material.  [Howk,  Loan ;  Bkidpokt, 
Viscount.] 

James,    Ifaval   HiM.;   Allen,    BaiUn   off  iht 
Kaoy;  Alison,  Kitt.  of  Kurope. 

Fish,  Simon  (d.  1531),  an  associate  of 
TyndaU,  and  one  of  the  earliest  Enju^lish  Pro- 
testants, became  famous  as  the  author  of  the 
popular  attack  on  the  clergy,  called  the 
Supplication  of  BeggarSy  which  led  him  into 
a  controversy  with  l^fore. 

Fisliery  John,  Bishop  of  Rochester  (h. 
1459,  d,  1535),  was  born  at  Beverlej'.  After  a 
distinguished  Cambridge  career,  in  which  he 


took  a  prominent  part  in  bringing  the  studies 
of  that  university  abreast  of  the  new  learning, 
both  in  Greek  and  theology,  he  was  chosen  in 
1504  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  was  also  from 
1505 — 8,  Master  of  Queen^s  College,  Cam- 
bridge.  A  man  of  honesty,  piety,  and  deter- 
miiuition,  but  of  strict  conservative  principles, 
he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party 
opposed  to  Henry  VlII.*s  divorce,  listened  to 
the  Nun  of  Kent,  opposed  the  royal  supre- 
macy, and  was  imprisoned  in  1534,  and 
attainted.  His  untimely  appointment  as 
cardinal  by  Paul  III.  led  to  his  execution,  after 
trial  by  a  special  commission,  on  June  2*2, 
1535. 

Fislignard  is  a  small  town  in  Pembroke- 
shire, on  a  land-locked  haven  in  the  north  of 
that  county.  Near  here,  at  Llanwnda,  1,400 
French  soldiers  landed  on  February  22,  1797 ; 
but  they  were  the  scum  of  every  gaol  in 
France,  and  showed  little  power  of  rernistance. 
Frightened,  as  the  story  goes,  by  the  red  coats 
and  tall  hats  of  the  old  Welsh  women,  they 
surrendered  on  February  24,  to  the  iU-anned 
local  militii^  under  Lord  Cawdor. 

Fitton,  Alvxandbb,  a  barrister  of  no  re- 
putation or  character,  was  made  Lord  CfaanoeUor 
of  Ireland  by  Jamea  I.  in  1688.  He  had 
been  detected  in  forgery,  and  his  only  recom- 
mei\dation  was  that  he  had  recently  become 
a  Roman  Catholic  After  T>Toonner8  death 
he  became  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  appointed 
to  govern  Ireland. 

Xacaulay,  fliai.  of  Aht. 

FitB-Jlldhellll)  Willia^x  d«,  was  sent 
by  Henr}'  II.,  in  1171,  to  treat  with  Roderick 
0*Connor.  He  was  again  in  Ireland  as 
Henry's  envoy,  with  the  bulls  of  Adrian 
IV.  and  Alexander  III.  In  1176  he  be- 
came Strongbow*s  successor  as  Governor  of 
Ireland.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Geraldines,  and  defk:auded  Fits- Maurice's  sons 
of  part  of  their  inheritance  in  1177.  He  was 
recalled,  not  having  signalised  himself  in  any 
other  way. 

FitsJLthvl^     CONSTANTINB     {d,      1222), 

was  the  leader  of  a  riot  in  London  in  1222, 
which,  though  it  owed  its  origin  to  trivial 
circumstances,  became  most  serious  in  its 
results,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  secretly 
fomented  by  Louis  of  France.  It  was,  how- 
ever, summarily  put  do^m  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh;  Fitz-Athulf  was  haiiged  and  his 
followers  fined  or  mutilated. 

Fitigerald,  Lord  Edward  (b.  Oct  15, 
1763,  d.  June  4,  1798),  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  married 
the  reputed  daughter  of  Philippe  Egalite. 
In  1784  he  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parlia* 
ment,  and  opposed  the  Address.  In  1793  he 
was  compelled  to  apologise  for  words  reflect- 
ing on  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  Just  before,  he 
had  gone  to  Paris  as  envoy  of  the  United 
Irishmen.     In    1796    he    took   their    oath. 
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and  a^un  went  over  to  the  Contineiit,  met 
Uoche  in  Switierland,  and  aettled  on  a  French 
invasion.  On  hia  return  to  Ixeland  he  kept 
up  a  constant  correspondence  with  France 
through  his  wife  at  Hamburg.  In  Oct., 
1797,  a  ^^peraon,"  as  he  is  called,  gave  infor- 
mation of  this  to  Pitt,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  employed  as  a  spy,  but  he  refused  to  come 
forward  as  a  witness,  and  the  government 
could  not,  therefore,  arreoi  Lord  Edward. 
On  March  12,  1798,  he  escaped  while  his 
fellow-conspirators  were  seiaed.  A  reward 
of  £1,000  was  offered  for  his  apprehension, 
but  be  continued  undiscovered  in  his  hiding, 
place  in  Dublin.  Finally,  however,  he  was 
betnved  by  a  man  whose  name  never  tran- 
Bpired,  and  on  May  19th  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  he  was  seised  on  his  bed.  He  stabbed 
Kyan  and  Swan,  two  of  the  officers,  but 
was  disabled  by  a  pistol-shot  and  was  cap- 
tured. The  seal  of  the  United  Irishmen  and 
a  plan  for  the  surprise  of  Dublin  was  found 
on  him.  Before  he  could  be  tried,  he  died  of 
his  wounds  (June  4,  1796). 

Moore,  Li/9  (tf  Lord  JB.  FU»§traSds  l^ronde. 


_  Mauricb,  one  of  the  Norman 

conquerors  of  Ireland,  was  the  second  son  of 
Nesta  (former  mistress  of  Heniy  I.)  and 
Gerald,  Lord  of  Carew,  in  Pembrokeshire. 
He  lanided  at  Weicford  in  1169  in  oompany 
with  Fits-Stephen.  He  is  mentioned  as  a 
leader  im,  the  sally  from  DabHn  which  led  to 
O'Connor's  flight  in  1 1 70.  He  was  with  John 
de  Lacy  when  O'Roark  waa  killed,  and  got 
Wickbw  Castle  as  a  iief.  He  died  in  1176. 
Oiraldus  says  of  him  that  he  died  leaving  no 
man  behind  him  stronger  in  constancy  and 
futh.  His  sons  were  deprived  of  Wicklow, 
but  got  other  estates  instead.  He  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  housesof  Kildare  and  Desmond, 
and  of  the  Fitsgerald  family  generally. 

QinUdaa  OambraiMls,  JbpiMiiatfo  EHbtmims 
luttolton'sIfmryH. 

ntsmrald.  Loud  Thomas  {d.  1536), 
■on  ofGerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  and 
vice-deputy  for  him.  On  his  father's  arrest 
by  Henry  VIII.,  Lord  Thomas  excited  in 
1536  a  somewhat  formidable  revolt  in  Ireland, 
which  for  a  time  was  very  sucoessfuL  But 
the  storming  of  Maynooth,  the  great  strong- 
hold of  the  Fitegvralds,  by  Skeffington,  led  to 
the  ruin  of  their  cause.  After  a  long  period 
ef  wandering,  Thomas  surrendered  to  the 
Kngliah,  and  was  hung  with  his  five  uncles  at 
Tyburn  on  Feb<  3,  1536. 
FTonde.  HM.  itfEng. 

Fitsgeraldy  Sib  Thomas  Tudkin  {d. 
1810),  was  High  Sheriff  of  Tipperary  during 
the  rebellion  of  1798.  He  committed  and 
encouraged  the  most  frightful  barbarities. 
One  man  named  Wright  was  flogged  nearly 
to  death  for  having  a  note  in  French  in  his 
packet  After  the  rebellion  he  was  fined 
£500  by  a  jury  on  this  account ;  but  govern- 


ment paid  his  fine,  and  in  1801  made  him  a 
baronet  Froude  says  that  his  severities 
prevented  an  outbreak  in  Tipperary. 

Fitsgerald  and  Vesci,  Lord  {d.  1843), 

an  Irish  fory  politician  of  some  mark,  repre- 
sented Clare  in  the  House  of  Commons  tiQ 
turned  out  by  O'Connell,  on  seeking  re- 
election after  appointment  to  office.  From 
1828 — 1830  he  was  Paymaster  and  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  from  1841 — 
1843,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
Annual  Rtjisler. 

Fitigeraldy  Family  op.  Their  reputed 
ancestor  was  William,  Castellan  of  Windsor 
in  the  Conqueror's  reign ;  from  him  was  de- 
scended Gerald,  father  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald 
and  William  Fitzmaurice:  the  latter  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry  and  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald,  ttie  founder  of  the  house,  secured 
krge  grants,  among  them  the  barony  of 
Offaley.  In  1205  his  son  became  Baron  of 
Offaley.  The  baron's  brother  was  Loixl 
Justice,  and  fought  against  the  Marahalls  on 
King  John's  behalf.  The  yoimger  brother  of 
the  seventh  Lord  Offnley,  Maurice,  was,  in 
1329,  created  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  the  Lord 
Offaley  himself  became  Earl  of  Kildare. 
From  this  time  the  Fitzgeralds  became  practi- 
cally the  rulers  of  Ireland,  or  at  least  of  the 
English  part  of  it.  The  destruction  of  the 
houses  of  De  Buq^h  and  De  Lacy  left  the 
Butlers  alone  as  their  rivals.  From  the  defeat 
of  Edward  Bruce  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the 
history  of  Ireland  is  made  up  of  their  con- 
stant wars  with  the  Butlers,  i  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  immense  power,  see  the  articles 
on  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and  Desmond.  The 
first  branch  is  still  represented  in  our  own 
day  by  the  ducal  house  of  Leinster. 

Barke'a  Peeragi  and  Sstinct  Petrage  ;  Nicolas, 
Historic  Paeroyt. 


•  Aii^ffibboa,  John  (b,  1748,  d,  1802),  was 
created  Baron  Fitzgibbon  in  1789,  Viscount 
in  1793,  Earl  of  Clare  in  1795.  He  distin- 
guished  himself  greatly  at  Trinity  College,  and 
was  even  then  the  rival  of  Grattan.  He  soon 
made  a  name  at  the  bar.  In  the  year  1787  he 
first  signalised  himself  as  Tory  member  for 
Dublin,  by  speaking  against  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Volunteers,  then  at  the  height  of  their 
popularity.  His  second  great  speech  wtis 
directed  against  Flood*s  Reform  Bill,  which 
was  lost.  In  1784  he  became  Attorney- 
General,  and  as  such  had  the  courage  to  attack 
the  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  as  he  was  assembling 
the  freeholders  to  elect  representatives  to  a 
new  illegal  congress.  In  1785  he  fought  a 
duel  with  Curran.  On  Jan.  31,  1787,  he 
brought  in  a  Conspiracy  Bill,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  few  Irishmen  who  opposed  the  Regency 
Bill  in  1788.  In  1789  he  became  a  peer  and 
Lord  Chancellor.  During  Lord  Camden's 
administration,  he  was  virtually  Governor  of 
Ireland,  and  was  the  mainstay  of  the  govern- 
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ment  during  the  Rebellion  of  1798.  The  in- 
flurgenta  hated  him  more  than  any  other 
man.  Lord  ComwaUiS)  though  he  came  out 
to  Ireland  prejudiced  against  him,  declared 
later  that  he  was  ''by  far  the  most  moderate 
and  right-headed  man  in  the  country.''  He 
defended  the  Union  in  a  great  speech  on 
Feb.  10,  1800,  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  In 
the  following  year  he  made  a  bitter  attack  on 
the  absentee  Whig  lords  in  the  English  Par- 
liament. In  1802  he  died,  and  his  burial 
was  nearly  interrupted  by  a  furious  mob.  A 
t>'pical  upholder  of  the  Protestant  ascendency, 
Fitzgibbon  is  Mr.  Froude's  special  hero. 

Froude,  £nylw^  in  Ireland ;  Plowden,  Lif*  of 
Qmiian, 

Tits-Gilberiy  Richard,  or  Richard  db 
Glare,  was  a  Norman  baron,  nearly  related 
to  William  the  Conqueror.  He  accompanied 
William  to  England,  and  received  lavish 
grants  of  land,  among  which  was  the  manor 
of  Clare,  from  which  he  took  the  name  which 
his  descendants  likewise  adopted.  He  was 
appointed  joint  regent  of  Englcind  during  Wil- 
liam's absence  in  1073,  and  in  1076  was  in- 
strumental in  quelling  the  rebellion  of  the 
Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk.  He  lived  on 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  L 


ria,  Edward  (rf.  1681).  An  Irish 

adventurer,  who  in  1681  concocted  a  libel  upon 
the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York,  in  which  he 
advocated  the  deposition  of  the  one,  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  This  manuscript  he 
probably  intended  to  place  in  the  study  of  one 
of  the  prominent  Whig  statesmen,  and  then, 
by  discovering  it  himself,  earn  the  wages  of 
an  informer.  He  was,  however,  betrayed  by 
an  accomplice,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  invented  a  Popish  Plot  for  the  murder  of 
the  kin^,  and  the  boiling  down  of  the  leading 
Whigs  into  a  jelly,  to  be  used  for  anointing 
future  Popish  kings.  Fitzharris  was  im- 
peached by  the  Commons,  but  the  Lords  de- 
clared that  they  had  no  power  of  trying  a 
commoner,  as  that  would  be  a  violation  of 
Magna  Charta,  while  the  Commons  asserted 
their  right  of  impeachment.  The  dissolution 
of  Parliament  settled  the  fate  of  Fitzharris, 
who  was  tried  for  high  treason  before  the 
King's  Bench,  and  executed. 

Hallam,  CcmiC.  Hict.;  ParliamMitary  Hutory; 
StaUTrUOs. 

Fits-Eerberty  ^Irs.,  a  Roman  Catholic 
lady,  with  whom  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
1787,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage. If  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  had  not 
invalidated  this  marriage  as  contracted  with- 
out the  royal  consent,  the  Act  of  Settlement 
would  have  deprived  George  of  his  rights  of 
succession.  To  get  his  debts  paid,  George 
persuaded  Fox  to  publicly  deny  his  mairiage 
with  Mrs.  Fitz-Herbert.  and  afterwards  denied 
he  had  instructed  Fox  to  do  so. 

nts-Jooelin,  Rboinald,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy  [d,  1191),  was  the  son  of  Jocelin, 


Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  was  elected  Bi^op 
of  Bath  and  WeUs  in  1 174.  On  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Baldwin,  the  monks  of  Canter^ 
bury,  in  opposition  to  King  Richard  and 
Earl  John,  each  of  whom  had  his  own 
nominee,  chose  Reginald  to  fill  the  vacant  see. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  election  he  was 
seized  with  illness,  and  expired  in  less  than  a 
month. 

Hook,  iirchMshopi  of  Canterbury. 


ice,  James  (d.  1579),  was  the 
brother  of  the  sixteenth  Earl  of  Desmond, 
and  far  superior  to  him  in  address  and 
military  skill.  When  the  head  of  the  family 
was  made  a  prisoner  by  Sidney,  he  roused  the 
Geraldines,  and,  uniting  with  other  chiefs,  he 
took  KilnuiUock.  He  went  over  to  Spain  to 
get  help  in  1570,  but  on  his  return,  had  to 
submit  to  Sir  John  Perrot  in  1571.  He 
then  again  went  abroad,  and  in  vain  tried  to 
induce  IiVance  and  Spain  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
however,  entrusted  him  with  a  force  of  a  few 
hundred  men,  and  he  set  sail  with  them  in 
1579,  and  landed  at  Smerwick.  Not  finding 
there  the  support  he  expected,  he  went  off 
into  Tipperary,  where  he  was  soon  after- 
wards slain  in  battle. 

Fzoade,  Ri$tory  of  Bnglaind, 

FitB-ITigelf  Richard,  or  Fitz-Nbal  {d, 
1198),  was  t  e  son  of  Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
and  great-nephew  of  Bieiiop  Roger,  of 
Salisbury.  He  was  appointed  Treasurer  of 
England  in  1165,  which  office  he  seema  to 
have  held  till  his  death,  having  also  been  made 
Bishop  of  London  in  1189.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  history  of  Henry  II.*s  reign,  en- 
titled Trieolwnnm^  which  is  probably  the 
basis  of  what  used  to  be  attributed  to  Bene- 
dict of  Peterborough;  but  his  more  famous 
work  is  the  Dialogua  de  Seaecario^  which 
his  position  and  connection  with  Nigel  and 
Roger  made  extremely  important  and  trust- 
worthy. 

Stubbs.  Pr^aoM  to  Btm0di€l  of  P«t«rboroMib 
(BoUb  Series).  The  DialogvM  is  priutad  la 
Stubbe's  S4l€ct  Charttn, 

Tits-Osliem.  Roqbr,  Earl  of  Hereford, 
was  the  son  of  William  Fitz-Osbem.  In 
1075  ho  entered  into  a  plot  with  Ralph 
Guader  against  William  I.,  the  immediate 
cause  being  the  king's  refusal  to  allow  the 
marriage  between  Ralph  and  Fita-Oabem*8 
sister.  Being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
he  was  sentenced  to  deprivation  of  his  lands 
and  titles  and  perpetual  captivity.  [Norwich, 

BaiUAL  OF.] 

Fits-Osbem,  William  {d.  1072),  was  a 
Norman  baron,  somewhat  distantly  connected 
with  the  Conqueror.  He  was  very  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 
Norman  nobles  to  the  invasion  of  England, 
and  commanded  one  of  the  wings  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings.    He  received  the  Palatine 
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earldom  of  Hereford  as  bis  reward.  Daring 
the  king's  absence  in  Normandy  be  acted  as 
regent,  and,  in  1069,  assisted  in  suppressing 
the  insurrections  in  the  north  and  west  of 
England.  In  1072  be  went  over  to  Flanders, 
where  be  was  slain,  while  figbting  in  a  civil 
war. 

Freeman,  Komum  Ora^iMit 

FitB-Osbert,  William  (d.  1196),  known 
also  as  William  Longbeard,  tbe  first  dema- 
gogue in  English  history,  served  in  tbe  Third 
Crusade,  and  is  described  as  a  man  of  great 
eloquence.  In  1196  a  poll-tax  was  levied  on 
London,  and  Fitz-Osbert  organised  a  resistance 
to  it,  and  enrolled,  it  is  said,  more  than  60,000 
men.  He  beld  meetings,  denounced  the 
oppression  of  the  gpoveming  bourgeoisie^  and 
proclaimed  bimaelf  tbe  saviour  of  tbe  poor. 
The  Justiciar,  Hubert  Walter,  collected 
troops,  and  speedily  awed  the  city  into  sub- 
mission. Fitz-Osbert  took  sanctuary  in  St. 
Hary-le-Bow,  where  he  was  attacked  by  fire, 
and  eventually  captured.  He  was  at  once 
tried,  and  put  to  aeath  as  a  traitor.  Of  his 
character  and  aims  it  is  difficult  to  judge,  as 
contemporary  writers  express  sucb  very  op- 
posite views.  William  of  Newburgb  says: — 
"The  contriver  and  fomenter  of  so  much 
evil  perished  at  tbe  command  of  justice,  and 
the' madness  of  this  wicked  conspiracy  ex- 
pired with  its  author;  and  those  persons, 
indeed,  who  were  of  more  bealtbful  and 
cautious  dispositions  rejoiced  when  they 
beheld  or  beard  of  his  punidiment,  washing 
their  hands  in  tbe  blood  of  tbe  sinner.*'  On 
the  other  hand,  Matthew  Buis  says : — '*  So 
perished  William  Longbeard,  for  endeavour- 
ing to  uphold  tbe  cause  of  right  and  tbe  poor. 
If  it  be  tbe  cause  which  makes  the  martyr, 
no  man  may  be  more  justly  described  as  a 
martyr  tbsji  he." 

Faoli,  JSnglwe^  Qweliields;  Hook,Liv«t  vfth* 
ilrehbtanops;  WUliam  of  Newburgh. 

Fits-Veter,  GeofpAbt  {d.  1213),  was 
probably  tbe  son  of  Simon  Fits-Peter,  one  of 
Henry  II. 's  justices.  He  himself  acted  as 
iin  itinerant  judge,  and  Richard  I.  placed 
him  on  the  council  which  was  to  act,  with 
the  Justiciar,  during  the  king's  absence  on 
the  Crusade.  In  1198  he  was  appointed 
Justiciar,  which  office  he  contrived  to  hold 
till  his  death.  His  administration  was  charac- 
terised by  great  sternness  and  rigid  impar- 
tiality, and  be  did  what  bo  could  to  restrain 
the  excesses  of  John,  who,  on  hearing  of  bis 
death,  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  "Now,  for 
the  first  time,  am  I  King  of  England.** 
Fitz-Peterwas  created  Earl  of  Essex  in  1199. 

Fitl-Boyy  Sib  Chablbs,  was  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales  (1847— 8|.  His  tenure 
of  office  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  disputes 
between  the  Home  and  the  Colonial  govern- 
ments as  to  the  proposed  change  of  constitu- 
tion in  New  South  Wales. 


Fits-Steplieil)  Robebt,  a  Norman  con- 
queror in  South  Wales  and  Ireland,  was  the 
son  of  Nesta,  the  former  mistress  of  Henry 
I.,  and  of  Stephen  de  Marisco.  When 
Dermot  came  to  Wales  to  collect  succours, 
he  was  tbe  captive  of  a  Welsh  prince; 
but  on  bis  release,  in  1169,  he  led 
thirty  Imights,  sixty  men-at-arms,  and  three 
hundred  archers  to  Ireland.  With  this  force 
be  took  Wexford;  but,  in  1170,  be  was 
induced  by  treacherv  to  surrender  at  Carrig. 
When  Henry  II.  landed,  in  1171,  be  was 
taken  before  him  at  Wa^rford  as  a  traitor. 
He  was,  however,  restored  to  favour,  and 
entrusted  with  the  custody  of  Wexford.  He 
followed  Henry  abroad,  in  1174;  was  sent 
over  to  Ireland,  again  recalled,  but  finally*, 
in  1177,  invested  with  tbe  command  in 
southern  Munster.  In  1182  he  was  besieged 
in  Cork,  but  rescued  by  Raymond  le  Gros. 

OiralduB   Cambrensis,  Jfopii^iiatio  Htbernue; 
Hoore,  Hiai.  qflvland. 

FitE-Stephen,  William  (tf.  1191).  A 
monk  of  Canterbury,  the  eye-witness  of  the 
murder  of  bis  master,  Becket,  whose  biography 
he  wrote,  to  which  was  prefixed  a  remarkable 
description  of  London. 

Fiti-TJrse,  Rboinald.  A  knight  in  the 
service  of  Henry  II.,  and  one  of  the  murderers 
of  St.  Thomas.    [Bbckbt.] 

Fits-Waltor,  Milo  (d.  1146),  was  one  of 
tbe  itinerant  justices  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.  On  that  king's  death  he  assisted  Stephen 
in  his  attempt  to  gain  the  crown,  but  before 
long  he  deserted  the  king,  and  strenuously 
supported  the  Empress  Matilda,  who  gave 
him  the  title  of  Earl  of  Hereford,  together 
with  considerable  lands  and  privileges.  He 
was  accidentally  killed  in  1146. 

Fitl- Walter,  RoHEBT.  A  northern  baron, 
who,  as  an  old  enemy  of  John,  was  selected 
by  the  baronial  confederacy  as  tbe  leader  in 
the  struggle  that  finally  resulted  in  the  giant 
of  ^lagna  Charta. 


Fits-William,  Sib  William  (d.  1542), 
was  a  famous  naval  commander  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  time.  In  1513,  and  again  in  1522—24, 
he  won  victories  over  the  French,  and  in  1537 
was  made  Earl  of  Southampton  and  Privy 
Seal 

FitB-WiUiam,  William,  4th  Earl 
{b.  1748,  d,  1833),  was  of  the  distinguished 
Yorkshire  Whig  finmily,  and  nephew  of 
Rockingham,  and  opposed  tbe  American 
War  and  Pitt's  earlier  ministry.  Taking 
panic  at  tbe  French  revolutionary  excesses 
he  deserted  Fox.  He  was  made  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  recalled,  because 
too  liberal,  just  before  1798.  This  alienated 
him  from  the  government,  and  he  became 
President  of  tbe  Council  under  Grenville,  in 
1807,  and  lived  to  share  in  and  see  the  socoess 
of  the  Reform  Bill  agitation.    He  was  one  of 
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the  beet  specimenB  of  the  Whig  grandee  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 
StoJihope,  US*  of  Fat. 

Five  Boroughs  of  Meroia.   A  rude 

confederacy  of  Danish  boroughs,  correspond- 
ing, 88  some  have  thought,  to  the  older  divi- 
sions of  north-eastern  Mercia.  They  were 
Derby,  Lincoln,  Lieicester,  Stamford,  and 
Nottingham.  They  were  each  ruled  by  their 
"jari,"  with  twelve  lawmen  administering 
Danish  law  in  each,  while  a  common  court 
existed  for  the  whole  confederacy.  They 
were  conquered  b)fc  Edward  the  Elder ;  and 
reconquered  in  940  bv  Edmund,  who  seems  to 
have  allowed  them  full  enjoyment  of  their 
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local  privileges.    [Danbxagh 

Five  Members,  The.  In  January, 
1642,  Charles  I.,  believing  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  intended  to  impeach  the 
queen,  resolved  to  prevent  it  by  impeaching  her 
iissailants.  He  selected,  as  the  chief  offenders, 
five  members  of  the  House-  of  Commons,  John 
I'ym  (Tavistock),  John  Hampden  (Bucking- 
hamshire), Denzil  Holies  (Dorchester),  Sir 
Arthur  Haseb-ig  (Leicestershire),  and  Wil- 
liam Strode  (Dorchester).  Lord  Kimbolton 
was  included  in  the  same  Impeachment  on 
January  3.  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  Attorney- 
General,  laid  the  charges  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  at  once  appointed  a  committee 
to  inquiro  whether  his  procedure  had  been 
according  to  law.  On  the  same  day  the  king 
sent  the  Sergeant-at-arms  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  orders  to  arrest  the  five 
members.  Charles  was  urged  on  by  Loi-d 
Digby  and  the  queen  to  arrest  the  members 
himself,  and  about  three  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  4,  started  fi'om  Whitehall 
with  about  four  hundred  armed  men  to  ap- 
prehend them.  The  accused  members  had 
been  warned  by  a  message  from  Lady  Gar- 
lisle,  and  escaped  by  the  river  into  the  city. 
The  king  entered  the  House,  leaving  about 
eighty  armed  men  in  the  lobby,  and  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  said  that  since  they  had 
disobeyed  his  orders,  he  had  come  to  arrest 
the  members  himself.  He  commanded  the 
Speaker  to  tell  him  whether  the  accused 
members  were  present ;  and  when  Lenthal 
refused  to  do  so,  and  the  king  saw  with  his 
own  eyes  that  "  the  birds  were  flown,"  he  re- 
tired, saying,  "  I  assure  you,  on  the  word  of 
a  king,  I  never  did  intend  any  force,  but 
shall  proceed  against  them  in  a  le^l  and  fair 
way,  for  I  never  meant  any  otier."  The 
House  adjourned  till  the  11th,  appointing  a 
committee  to  sit  in  the  interval  at  Guildhall. 
This  committee  voted,  on  the  6th,  that  the 
impeachment,  the  personal  issue  of  the  war- 
rants by  the  king,  and  the  attempt  to  arrest 
the  impeached  members  were  alike  illegal. 
Addresses  and  petitions  on  behalf  of  the  ac- 
cused members  poured  in  from  the  city  and 
the  country.  On  the  11th  the  Commons  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Westminster,  and  two 


days  later  the  king  announced  that,  as  the 
legality  of  the  impeachment  of  the  members 
had  been  doubted,  he  would  now  abandon  it, 
and  proceed  against  them  '*  in  an  unquestion- 
able way."  The  justifiable  distrust  caosed 
by  this  attempt  induced  the  leaders  of  the 
Parliament  to  demand  substantial  securities 
from  the  king,  and  so  led  to  war. 

&  B.  Qardiner,  Uvti.  of  Eng.,  ieOS—ie4S,  vol. 
X. ;  Hallam,  CouBtUvtionoX  Uutury. 

Five-Mile  Act,  Thb  (1665),  enacted 
that  no  Nonconforming  clergyman  should 
come  within  five  miles  of  any  corporate  town 
or  any  place  where  he  had  once  ministered 
(except  when  travelling),  nor  act  as  a  tntor 
or  schoolmaster  unless  he  first  took  the 
oath  of  non-resistance,  and  swore  to  attempt 
no  alteration  of  the  constitution  in  Church  or 
State.  It  was  one  of  the  series  of  repressive 
measures,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Claren- 
don Code,"  and  was  aimed  at  depriving  the 
ejected  clergy'  of  their  means  of  livdihood, 
both  by  preaching  and  teaching. 

Fla0,  Honour  of  the.  From  verv  early 
times  the  English  required  foreign  ships  to 
salute  English  vessels  within  the  narrow  seas 
by  lowering  their  flag.  This  que&tion  was 
vehemently  contested  by  their  commercial 
rivals,  the  Dutch,  and  was  one  of  the  smaller 
points  of  the  chronic  dispute  between  the  two 
nations  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.   The  Dutch  admitted  the  claim  in  1673. 

Flayellftnte,  The.  A  sect  of  fimatical 
enthusiasts  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who 
formed  special  fraternities  for  the  observation 
of  flagellation  as  a  solemn  and  public  religioas 
ceremony.  Started  in  1210  by  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua,  this  order  became  widespread 
through  the  teaching  of  Rainer  of  Pemgia. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  120  of  them 
crossed  into  England,  but  their  long  proosp- 
sions  and  self-immolation  did  not  produce  a 
single  convert. 

Fdrstemaim,   Dm   ChrUHichtu   QtiUltrgmeH- 

Flambardy  Ralph  (d,  1128),  was  a  Nor- 
man of  low  origin,  who  after  Lanfranc*s  death 
became  the  chief  minister  of  William  Rnfus. 
To  his  malign  influence  may  be  attributed  much 
of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  this  reign. 
He  devised  new  impositions,  and  enriched  him- 
self as  well  as  the  king,  by  keeping  the  sees 
and  abbeys  vacant.  Under  him  the  position  of 
Justiciar  gradually  became  a  definite  office. 
In  1099  he*  was  made  Bishop  of  Durham. 
0%  the  accession  of  Henry  I.  he  was  at  once 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  from 
which,  however,  he  very  soon  managed  to 
escape,  and  took  refuge  in  Normandy  with 
Robert,  whom  he  encouraged  in  his  invasioo 
of  England.  Henry  subsequently  allowed 
him  to  return  to  his  bishopric,  where  he  re- 
mained peaceably  till  his  death,  occupying 
himself  chiefly  in  architectural  and  eedestas- 
tical  works.    His  character  is  painted  in  the 
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(Ltrkest  characters  by  the  chroniclers.  William 
of  Malmesbury  says,  **  If  at  any  time  a  royal 
edict  was  issued  that  England  should  pay  a 
certain  tribute,  it  was  doubled  by  this  plun- 
derer of  the  rich,  this  exterminator  ox  the 
poor,  this  confiscator  of  other  men's  inheri- 
tance. He  was  an  invincible  pleader,  as 
unrestrained  in  his  words  as  in  his  actions, 
and  equally  furious  against  the  meek  or  the 
turbulent.  Wherefore  the  king  used  to  laugh 
and  say,  *that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
knew  how  to  employ  his  talents  in  this  way, 
and  cared  for  no  one's  hatred  so  long  as  he 
could  please  his  master.' " 
Freenun,  William  Bvfu», 

Flammook,  Thovas,  was  a  Cornish  attor- 
ney, whose  harangues  incited  the  Gomishmen 
to  revolt,  in  1491,  against  Henry  VII. 's  ex- 
cessive taxation.  He  led  them  on  their  march 
to  Blackheath,  and  on  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt  was  hanged  as  a  traitor. 
Baoon,  Hid.  of  Hmry  FII. 

Flandem,  Relations  wfth.  Nominally 
a  fief  of  France,  Flanders  was  very  early  of 
sufficient  importance  to  have  close  dealings 
with  England.  Hie  name  *'  Baldwinsland,'* 
given  by  the  early  English  to  the  country, 
suggests  the  frequency  of  the  d^'nastic  rela- 
tions between  the  courts.  The  first  Oont 
Baldwin  married  Judith,  the  Frankish  widow 
of  Ethelwulf  of  Wessex,  and  their  son  married 
-Sllfthry-th  (Elfrida),  a  daughter  of  Alfred 
the  Great.  Dunstan  found  in  his  exile  a 
refuge  in  a  Flemish  monastery.  Gk>dwin,  in 
1051,  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  great 
Baldwin,  whose  dealings  with  England  were 
sini^larly  intimate.  He  died  soon  after  bis 
wn-in-law,  William  I.,  had  conquered  the 
kingdom.  Later  in  William's  reign,  Gerbod 
of  Chester,  and  William  Fitz-Osbem  found 
captivity  and  death  respectively  through 
warlike  intervention  in  Flemish  quarrels. 
Another  Baldwin  supported  William  Fitz- 
Robert  a^nst  his  uncle  Henry  I.  Flemish 
mercenaries  and  William  of  ipres  fought 
for  Stephen.  Count  Philip  joined  in  1173 
the  great  confederation  which  the  younger 
Henry  had  excited  against  his  father 
Henry  II.  But  gradually  the  old  changing 
relations  settled  down  into  a  general  friend- 
ship, when,  not  only  dynastic  accidents,  but 
a  common  policy  of  alliance  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  French  kings,  and  the 
growing  pressure  of  economical  necessities, 
firmly  bound  together  the  two  coimtries. 
Count  Ferdinand  joined  John  ana  his  nephew, 
Otto  IV.,  in  the  confederacy  that  was  As- 
solved  by  the  battle  of  Bouvines  (1213). 
Edward  I.  ended,  by  the  Treaty  of  Montreuil 
(1274)  with  Count  Gny,  the  hortilities  be- 
tween his  father  and  Margaret  of  Flanders. 
Guy,  on  the  whole,  gave  Edward  efficient 
support  against  Philip  the  Fair.  But  the 
growth  of  the  doth  trade  in  Flanders  had 
bound  its  grea,t  towns  to  England,  whence 


came  the  raw  wool  which  Ghent  or  Ypres 
made  up  into  doth,  and  the  Hanse  factories 
of  London  and  Bruges  may  have  added  a 
further  link.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rising 
power  of  the  towns  compelled  the  Flemish 
counts  to  rely  on  French  help ;  and  thus,  while 
the  alliance  of  England  and  the  towns  was 
strengthened,  her  relations  with  the  counts 
grew  cool.  At  last,  in  1335,  Jacob  van 
Artevelde,  the  Ghent  leader,  concluded  a 
firm  alliance  with  Edward  III.  against  Count 
Louis  and  Philip  VI.,  which  continued  till 
Artevelde* s  death,  in  1345.  The  renewed 
disturbances  at  Ghent,  under  Philip  van 
Artevdde  in  1381,  were  in  close  analogy  and 
direct  connection  with  the  contemporary 
revolutionarj-  movement  under  Wat  Tyler, 
and  even  Bishop  Spencer*s  crusade  against 
the  Clementists  practically  turned  to  the 
help  of  the  Flemish  townsmen.  But  the 
accession  of  the  Burgundian  house  to  Flanders 
restored  the  old  friendship  of  the  princes, 
though  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  popular 
party.  In  1496  the  treaty  styled  Magnus 
Intercurnu  expelled  Perk}^  Warbeck  from 
Flandera,  and  allowed  full  freedom  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  But  henceforth 
Flanden  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  larger  state. 

Pauli.  Enpluck*  Geachiehit ;  Schanx,  Eng\i$clu 
SamAtUepnliiik ;  Macpherson,  Kiii.  of  Coinm«rc« ; 
Ashler,  Jumu  and  P/iitip  van  ^rt«v«id«. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Flavia  CaBBaxiensis  was  one  of  the 

districts  of  Boman  Britain.  Its  situation  is 
unknown. 

Fleet  Priapn,  a  famous  London  gaol,  a 
king's  prison  since  the  twelfth  century,  was 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  Farringdon  Street, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Fleet  rivulet.  The  Fleet 
was  burnt  down  by  Wat  Tyler,  and  became  of 
g^reat  historical  interest,  as  the  prison  of  reli- 
gious offendera  on  both  sides,  under  3Iary  and 
Elizabeth,  and  of  the  victims  of  the  Star 
Chamber.  On  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, it  became  a  prison  for  debtors  and  those 
committed  for  contempt.  It  was  again  burnt 
in  the  Gkirdon  riots,  and  abolished  in  1841. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Fleet  became 
famous  for  the  irregular  marriages  contracted 
there  by  clergymen  of  abandoned  character, 
and  in  prison  or  within  the  precincts  for  debt. 
Lord  Hardwicke*s  Marriage  Act  (1753)  put 
an  end  to  this  abuse. 

Bam,  Rid.  of  FUd  Marriagu;  Loftie,  Bid.  of 
London. 

Fleetwood^  Charles  {d.  cirea  1692). 
the  son  of  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  was 
one  of  those  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
who  enlisted  in  the  body-guard  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  He  also  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Eastern  Association  under  Oliver  Cromwell. 
In  the  New  Model  he  commanded  a  regiment 
of  horse,  and,  after  the  capture  of  Bristol, 
was  appointed  governor  of  that  place.  In 
Oct.,  1645,  he  became  member  for  Bucking- 
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hamahire.  He  took  no  part  in  the  king's 
death,  though  his  brother  George  sat  amongst 
the  judges.  In  1650  Fleetwood  was  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  army  under  Cromwell  which 
invaded  Scotland.  As  such,  he  shared  in  the 
victory  of  Dunbar,  and  played  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  battle  of  Worcester.  On 
the  death  of  Ireton,  Fleetwood  married  his 
widow,  CromwelPs  daughter  Bridget;  and, 
after  the  commandership-in-chief  in  Ireland 
had  been  refused  by  Lambert,  Fleetwood  was 
appointed  to  that  post  (June,  1652).  In 
March,  16o4,  he  became  Lord  Deputy,  but 
was  recalled  to  England  in  the  sununer  of 
1656,  probably  because  he  was  not  sufficiently 
active  in  pushing  on  the  transplantation  of 
the  Catholics  and  suppressing  the  exercise  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  On  his  return,  he 
took  his  place  as  a  member  of  Cromwell's 
Council,  and  as  one  of  his  major-generals. 
Notwithstanding  his  relationship  to  the  Pro- 
tector, he  opposed  his  taking  the  crown,  but 
accepted  a  place  in  his  House  of  Lords. 
Fleetwood  had  some  expectation  of  being 
nominated  Cromwell's  successor,  but,  never- 
theless, accepted  the  appointment  of  Richard 
Cromwell.  However,  he  headed  the  party 
among  the  officers  which  wished  to  make  the 
army  independent  of  the  civil  power.  Their 
plan  was  to  make  Fleetwood  commander-in- 
chief,  independent  of  the'  Protector,  and 
practically  a  co-ordinate  power  with  him. 
Not  succeeding  in  this,  he  and  the  Council  of 
Officers  forced  Richard  to  dissolve  Parliament. 
The  Rump,  directly  it  was  restored,  appointed 
him  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Seven,  who  were  to  appoint  officers 
(May,  1659) ;  but  as  they  attempted  to  subject 
the  army  to  the  Parliament,  he  broke  up  the 
House  (Oct.,  1659),  and  established  the 
"Committee  of  Safety."  Monk's  advance, 
and  the  spread  of  disaffection  in  army  and 
people,  obliged  him  to  recall  the  Parliament, 
though  Whitelocke  very  nearly  persuaded 
him  to  bring  back  the  king  instead.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  office  by  Parliament,  and, 
after  the  king's  return,  perpetually  incapaci- 
tated from  public  employment.  He  is  said 
to  have  lived  till  1692. 

Churendon,   Ht«t.  of  t)M  IMi. ;  Whitelocke, 
Jf«moricU«;  Ludlow,  jHraunrt ;  Carlyle,  Cromw«{l. 

Flemintf,  Sir  Thobias  {d,  1613),  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Parliaments  of  1601 
and  1604,  was  Recorder  of  London  (1594), 
and  Solicitor- General  the  following  year. 
He  took  part  in  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  became  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1604.  Coke  calls  him  **a  man  of  great 
judgment,  integrity,  and  discretion." 
Foes,  JvAqn  o/Evgiand. 


^8  ixL  Enffland.    At  various 

times,  large  colonies  of  Flemish  settlers  have 
been  brought  over  to  England.  The  close 
commercial  and  political  relations  of  the  two 


countries  largely  oocasioned  this  emigration. 
Heni^  I.  is  reputed  to  have  settled  Lower 
and  Southern  Dyfed  with  Flemings.  He 
certainly  thoroughly  expelled  the  Welsh,  and 
planted  the  country  with  Teutonic  settlers, 
who  speedily  became  English,  and  have  re- 
mainea  so  to  the  present  time,  without 
any  tendency  to  amalgamate  with  the  sur- 
rounding Celts.  Not  to  mention  the  Flemish 
mercenaries  of  Stephen's  reign,  we  find  large 
numbers  of  Flemish  weavers  settling  in 
England,  especially  in  the  eastern  countiee, 
where  Norwich  became  the  great  seat  of  the 
clothing  industry.  These  Flemings  taught 
the  English  to  make  up  their  own  wool  iuto 
cloth,  instead  of  exporting  it  to  the  looms  of 
Flanders.  Later  still,  the  Reformation  led 
to  a  large  emigration  of  Flemish  Ptotestants 
into  England. 

_  • 

Flota.  The  name  usually  given  to  a  very 
valuable  work  on  English  law,  written  some 
time  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Its  date  is 
approximately  fixed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second  (13  Ed.  I.) 
is  the  last  statute  quoted.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  fiict  that  it  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  an  unknown  prisoner  in  the 
Fleet. 

Fletch«r»  Andrew,  of  Saltoun  {h.  1653, 
d.  1716J,  was  educated  by  Bishop  Burnet, 
then  nunister  of  Saltoun.  He  first  appears 
as  Commissioner  for  East  Lothian  in  the 
Scotch  Parliament ;  bat  his  opposition  to  the 
court  occasioned  his  outlawry  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  estates.  In  1685  he  engaged 
in  Monmouth's  rebellion  [MonmouthT^  but 
quarrelled  with  a  fellow-officer  named  Daie, 
and  shot  him.  Monmouth  was  obliged  to 
dismiss  Fletcher,  who  withdrew  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  entered  the  Austrian  service  against 
the  Turks.  In  1688  he  joined  William  of 
Orange  at  the  Hague,  and  after  the  Revolu- 
tion his  estates  were  restored  to  him.  He 
soon  joined  the  "  Club,"  a  body  of  politicians 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Revelation 
Settlement  in  Scotland.  Proud  of  his  good 
family  and  theoretical  Liberalism,  Fletcher 
hated  monarchy  and  democracy :  and  desired  to 
make  Scotland  an  oligarchical  republic,  of  the 
Venetian  or  Bernese  t^'pe.  At  this  time  he 
published  two  Diteouraes  conceming^  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  in  one  of  which  he 
recommended  predial  slavery  as  a  remedy 
for  pauperism.  He  formed  a  friendship  with 
Paterson,  the  originator  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  supported  his  Darien  scheme. 
In  Anne's  reign  he  led  the  "Patriots'*  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Union.  In  1703  he 
introduced  his  **  Limitations "  for  Queen 
Anne's  successor,  some  of  which  strangely 
anticipate  modem  liberalism,  and  was  a  prime 
mover  of  the  "Bill  of  Security,"  which 
passed  in  1704,  while  the  ''limitations" 
were  accepted  in  1705.  But,  finding  be 
could  not  withstand  the  Union,  he  exerted 
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hia  influence  more  practically  to  secure  free- 
dom of  trade.  Thin  attitude,  rather  than  any 
real  connection  with  the  Jacobite  conspiracies, 
led  to  his  arrest  in  1708. 

Lard  Bnchan,  Uf€  of  FUtchtrj  Burton,  Hitt, 
of  Scotland ;  Kaoanlay,  flvt.  <^  England, 

Fletcher^  Rickakd  {d.  1596),  Bishop  of 
London,  "  a  comely  and  courtly  prelate,**  was 
made  Dean  of  Peterborough  (1583),  in*which 
capacity  he  attended  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at 
her  execution.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of 
Elizabeth's,  by  whom  he  was  advanced  succes- 
sivelv  to  the  sees  of  Oxford,  Worcester,  and 
London,  but  lost  her  regard  on  his  marriage, 
for  which  he  was  suspended.  He  was  tiie 
father  of  Fletcher  the  dramatist,  and  the 
uncle  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  the  poet. 

neums  is  a  small  town,  fifteen  miles 
west  of  Namur,  famous  for  several  battles, 
and  especially  those  in  1690  and  1794.  In  the 
former  engagement  (July  1,  1690),  the  Duke 
of  Luxemburg  gained  a  well-contested  victory 
over  the  Dutch  and  Imperialists  under  the 
Prince  of  Waldeck.  The  Utter  (June  26, 
1794)  resulted  in  victory  for  Marshal  Jourdan 
over  the  Prince  of  Cobnrg. 

Flodden  7iAld«  The  Battls  op  (Sept. 
9,  1513),  was  fought  between  James  iV. 
of  Scotland  cuid  the  English  under  the 
Earl  of  Surrey.  The  most  noteworthy 
circumstances  of  this  engagement  are:  (1| 
The  skilful  movement  by  which  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river 
Till,  and  cutting  oil  all  communication  be- 
tween King  James  and  Scotland.  (2)  The 
omission  of  the  Scots  to  take  advanta[ge  of 
the  fitvourable  moment  for  attack  presented 
by  the  passage  of  the  English  army  over  the 
river.  (3)  The  utter  defeat  of  the  English 
right  wing  under  Sir  Edward  Howard,  and 
the  loss  of  this  success  to  the  Scots  through 
the  misconduct  of  the  troops  of  Earls  HunUy 
and  Home,  who,  instead  of  following  up  their 
victory,  abandoned  themselves  to  pifiaging 
the  baggage  of  both  armies.  (4)  The  prowess 
of  the  English  archers,  whose  murderous 
volleys  threw  the  Scottish  right,  led  by 
Lennox  and  Argyle,  into  complete  confusion, 
and  rendered  Uieir  subsequent  defeat  and 
ntinous  flight  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 
(5)  The  desperate  resistance  against  over- 
whelming numbers  made  by  the  Scottish 
centre,  and  the  death  of  James  IV.  during 
the  heat  of  the  contest.  (6)  The  indecisive- 
ness  of  the  conflict.  Notwithstanding  re- 
verses elsewhere,  and  the  death  of  their  king, 
the  Scots  succeeded  in  holding  Flodden  Hill 
during  the  night,  and  only  abandoned  their 
position  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  on 
learning  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Meanwhile, 
on  the  English  side,  the  contest  had  so  nearly 
resulted  in  a  defeat  that  Surrey  was  quite 
unable  to  prosecute  the  war  with  any  vigour. 
The  loss  of  the  Scots  in  this  battle  was  from 
8,000  to  10,000  men;  that  of  the  English 


from  6,000  to  7,000.    At  the  commencement 
of  the  battle,  the  contending  armies  mustered 
respectively  30,000  and  32,000  men. 
Barton,  Hut.  of  Scotland, 

Flood,  Henry  (&.  1732,  d.  1791),  was  the 
son  of  Warden  Flood,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  in  Ireland.  He  studied  at 
Dublin  and  at  Oxford,  and  in  1759  entered  the 
Irish  Parliament  as  member  for  Kilkenny ;  and 
about  1761  he  became  the  idol  of  the  Irish 
patriots.  In  1767  he  successfully  opposed  an 
attempt  made  by  government  to  increase  the 
Irish  army.  In  1773  he  was  the  most  vigor- 
ous supporter  of  the  Absentee  Tax,  and  the 
real  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  the  Castle.  In 
1774,  however,  he  came  to  terms  with  Lord 
Harcourt,  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  and  finally 
contented  himself  with  a  vice-treasurership,  a 
sinecure  of  £3,500  a  year.  In  1779,  however, 
he  again  deserted  the  government,  and  advo- 
cated free  trade.  In  1781  he  attacked  the 
Castle  expenditure.  His  name  was  now 
struck  off  the  list  of  Privy  Coimcillors,  and 
he  lost  his  place.  He  now  tried  to  supplant 
Grattan,  and  recover  his  old  position,  but 
was  twice  defeated.  In  1782  ho  stood  forth 
as  a  defender  of  Protestant  ascendency. 
When  Grattan  was  rewarded  for  his  services, 
his  friends  tried  to  get  a  reward  for  him,  too, 
but  failed,  and  a  bitter  personal  attack  on 
Grattan  being  unsuccessful,  he  left  Ireland 
for  England.  In  1783  he  returned.  Another 
quarrel  with  Grattan  would  have  ended  in  a 
duel  if  they  had  not  both  been  ordered  into 
custody.  Flood  now  took  the  part  of  the 
Volunteers,  and  agitated  for  a  Reform  Bill : 
he  was,  however,  averse  to  the  Catholic 
claims.  In  1784  his  great  motion  for  Refonn 
was  defeated,  and  his  influence  continuing 
to  decline,  he  again  went  to  England  in  1787. 
Since  1785  he  had  had  a  seat  in  the  Englidi 
Parliament,  but  he  was  little  appreciated,  and 
a  motion  for  Reform  brought  forward  by  him 
in  1790  was  a  failure. 

Froade,  Engluh  in  Iroland;  Flowden,  L\f$  of 
Qrattan. 

Florenoe  of  Worcester  (<f.  1 1 18).    A 

monk  of  Worcester,  and  cx>mpiler  of  a  Chroni- 
cle from  the  Creation  to  the  year  of  his  death. 
The  earlier  part  is  taken  from  Marianus 
Scotus ;  and  the  English  part  previous  to  his 
own  age  is  a  free  translation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  with  occasional  additions. 
For  his  own  period,  Florence  is  very  valuable, 
and  though  not  possessing  the  literary  merit 
of  Williun  of  Malmesbury,  is  lucid,  honest, 
and  fair.  Florence  of  Worcester's  Chronicle 
has  been  published  by  the  English  Historical 
Society. 

Tlozidfty  Ths,  was  a  ship  built  in 
Birkenhead,  nominally  for  the  use  of  the 
Italian  government.  It  got  out  of  the 
Mersey  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  al- 
though the  American  government  had  warned 
ours  of  her  real  purpose  as  a  Confederate 
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privateer.  Within  three  monthB  she  had 
captured  fifteen  vessels.  Thirteen  of  these 
she  burnt,  and  the  other  two  were  converted 
into  cruisera  by  the  Confederate  government. 
The  damage  done  by  the  Florida  was  included 
in  the  Geneva  awsurd  with  the  Alabama  and 
other  claims.      [Geneva  Convektion.] 

Floyd's  Case  (1621).  Flovd  was  a 
Gathohc  barrister,  who,  in  prison,  had  uttered 
disrespectful  language  against  the  Elector 
Palatine  and  his  wife.  Parliament,  then  sit- 
ting and  disgusted  at  Jameses  obstinate  aver- 
sion to  their  sseal  for  the  cause  of  the  Palatine, 
inflicted  on  Floyd  a  heavy  fine,  together  with 
whipping,  the  pillory,  branding,  and  impri- 
sonment. The  Commons  took  the  initiative, 
but  the  Lords  inflicted  the  sentence.  This 
case  illustrates  the  indefinite  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  exercise  jurisdiction  even  over  those 
not  its  members,  and  for  offences  not  directly 
against  the  House. 

HaUam,  Ctm^.  Eiat, 

Fljring  Bqnadron  {Squadrone  volante) 
is  the  name  of^a  party  of  Scotch  politicians, 
formed  about  1705.  It  was  borrowed  from 
the  famous  **  Flying  Squadron  "  of  indepen- 
dent cardinals  during  the  previous  generation 
at  the  Papal  Court.  Lord  Tweeddale  was  the 
leader  of  this  "  New  Party,"  which,  by  keen- 
ing close  together,  and  joining  first  one  side 
and  then  the  other  in  the  Union  debates,  had 
for  some  time  a  good  deal  of  power.  It  had 
the  fate  of  the  Union  question  in  its  own 
hands,  and  its  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the 
government  in  1706  secured  the  triumph  of 
that  measure. 

Barton,  Hid.  of  ScoUand  and  Beign  qf  QiCMn 
Annt. 

FolOTy  Paul,  a  Tory  politician  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  began  his  political 
career  as  a  Whig,  but  about  1690  became  a 
Tory.  He  was  so  wealthy — his  father  was  a 
successful  ironmaster — that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  follow  law  as  a  profession ;  but 
he  had  studied  it  carefully  as  a  science.  He 
paraded  his  independence  and  disinterested- 
ness rather  ostentatiously,  and  **  was  so  much 
afraid,'*  says  Macaulay,  "  of  being  thought  to 
fawn  that  he  was  almost  always  growling.'* 
In  1695  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  again  re-elected  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  In  1696  he  proposed  the 
establishment  of  the  Land  Bank. 
Maoaulay,  Higt.  of  Bng. 

Foliotf  GiLEEtiT  (d.  1187),  WAS  a  monk  of 
Clugny,  and  became  Bishop  of  Hereford  and, 
subsequently,  of  London.  He  is  mainly  re* 
markable  by  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Henry  II., 
and  in  the  disputes  with  Becket  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  the  king  in  1 164  to  represent  his  case 
to  the  Pope.  He  was  exconununicated  by 
Becket,  but  the  Pope  withdrew  the  sentence ; 
a  second  excommunication  shortly  afterwards 
followed,  but  on  that  occasion  the  Pope  con- 


firmed the  archbishop's  sentence,  and  Foliai 
was  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  uot 
restored  till  after.  Becket' s  deathu  Foliot  was 
a  man  of  learning,  and  his  letters  are  of  con- 
siderable value,  but  he  has  been  traduced 
without  mercy  by  the  partisans  of  Becket. 
John  of  Salisbury ;  Bobertoon,  Beekel, 

FolUand.  The  public  lands  of  the  nation 
in  old  English  history.     When  the  English 
came  to  Britain,  though  individual  property 
in  land  was  the  rule,  the  idea  of  corporate 
property  in    it    so   far    existed    that    after 
giving  to  each  individual,  family,  or  township 
their  appropriate  share,  it  was  natural  that 
what  remained  over  should  continue  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tribe  or  nation.    With  the  con- 
solidation of  the  original  states  into  a  single 
kingdom,  the  aggregate  amount  of  folkhmd 
became  very  large.     It  was  under  the  oontnil 
of  the  king  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of 
his  Witan.    As  time  went  on,  laz^  grants  of 
folkland  were  made,  both  to  individuals  who 
had  done  services  to  king  and  people,  and  to 
communities.      Thus    the    new    nobility   of 
services  and  the  monasteri^  received  their 
endowment  from  this    source.      Land  thiis 
cut  off  from    folkland   was   called   bodand 
(q.v.),  i,e.f  land  granted  by  boc  or  charter. 
The   alienation    could  be  made    only  with 
the   consent    and    witness    of    the    Witan. 
Temporary  rights  over  folkland  were  also 
frequently  granted  in  the  form  of  leases  for 
services  or  money  payments.    Theee  became 
in    time   fixed   and    constant,  so    that    the 
land  became  practicallv  in  possession  of  the 
lessees.    Thus  folkland  was  being  constantly 
diminished  in  quantity ;  and  as,  meanwhile, 
the  development  of  the  theory  of  royalty 
subordinated  the  Witan  to  the  crown,  th« 
king,  as  representative  of  the  nation,  acquired 
practically  the  disposal  of  it.     Ultimately, 
about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
remnant  of  folkland  became  terra  refit,  the 
king's  domain;  and  the  private  property  of 
the  crown,  hitherto  distinct,  became  merged 
with  it.     It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  the 
distinction  of  crown  or  national  Lands  and 
the  private  estate  of  the  sovereign  haa  been 
restored.    But  a  long  series  of  land  grants 
by  every  weak  or  foolish  king,  despite  occa- 
sional resumptions,  has   reduced  the  crown 
lands  to  a  comparatively  trifiing    amount. 
They  are  now  under  the  control^  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests.     Folkland, 
as  distinct  from  the  royal  domain,  was  peculiar 
to  England.    The  **  commons  "  in  possession 
of  the  township,  or  some  snmUer  community, 
were  not  considered  a  part  of  it,  though  also, 
in  a  sense,  the  property  of  the  peof^e. 

Until  recentlj,  the  natare  of  folkiaad  was 
ver^  imperfectly  understood.  See  for  the 
▼anoua  cud  theories  Schmid's  Gma^m  dn*  At^^ 
Sachfen;  for  the  view  now  tiniversaUy  aoeepted. 
see  Stnbbs's  Coiut,  Hiti,,  and  the  authorities 
there  quoted ;   and  eepedallj  KemUe*s  gaissi 

.  Kaurer's  KriHaeh*  VAtr^ 


in  fin^lund;  and  K 


[T.  F.  T.] 
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Folkmooty  the  meeting  of  the  people,  is 
the  old  English  name  for  the  great  assembly 
of  the  nation  for  politicsd,  jndicial,  and 
general  deliberative  functions.  Tacitus  tells 
U8  how  the  Germans  of  his  time  consulted  the 
whole  nation  on  all  important  matters,  and 
the  Campus  Martins  or  Madius  of  the  Franks 
was  in  later  times  the  folkmoot  of  that 
nation.  Among  the  Scandinavian  peoples 
such  moots  continued  to  a  much  later  age, 
m  the  Icelandic  Althing,  and  the  great 
Swedish  Ting,  which  met  at  Upsala.  In 
England,  there  never  was  a  true  folkmoot  of 
the  whole  nation  which  assembled  together 
Ht  any  single  place  until  the  establishment  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Witenagemot 
(q.v.)  was,  though  indirectly  a  national 
senate,  directly  nothing  more  than  a  gather- 
ing of  magnates.  The  Shiremoot  or  County 
Court  (q.v.),  however,  composed  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  every  township  within  its 
jurisdiction,  was  a  complete  folkmoot  for  the 
district  comprised  in  the  shire.  The  House 
of  Commons,  formed  by  concentrating  in  a 
single  assembly  the  representatives  of  the 
shires,  was  its  lineal  successor  and  natural 
development. 

Stubbs,  CoiMt.  HifC. ;  Kemble,  Sojeon*  in  Eho- 

brnd.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Foatenoyp  The  Battle  of  ^May  1 1, 1745), 
was  fought  auring  the  Austrian  Succession 
War,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  French. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  advanced  with  50,000 
English,  Dutch,  and  Austrian  troops  to  relieve 
Toumay,  besieged  by  Marshal  Saxe.  The 
French,  while  ccmtinuing  the  siege,  took  up  a 
very  strong  position  south  of  the  town  to  cover 
their  operations.  On  their  right  was  the 
>H:heldt,  along  their  front  a  steep  and  narrow 
valley,  at  tiieir  left  a  wood  with  forts.  This 
strong  position  the  allies  attempted  to  take. 
The  Dutch  under  the  Prince  of  Waldeck, 
after  a  spiritless  attempt  had  failed,  with- 
drew from  the  field.  But  the  mass  of  the 
English  and  Hanoverian  troops  won  the 
heights  opposite  them;  and  if  supported 
by  the  Dutch,  must  have  retained  their 
gmtion.  As  it  was,  fresh  troops  from  the 
French  side  gradually  forced  them  to  retire, 
with  a  steadiness  as  great  as  that  displayed 
during  their  advance.  The  capture  of  Tour- 
nay  followed  this  French  victory ;  but  it  was 
rather  the  withdrawal  of  troops  to  Scotland 
to  oppose  the  Pretender  than  the  effects  of 
Fontenoy  that  made  the  subsequent  campaign 
in  Flanders  so  disastrous  to  the  allies. 

Stanhope,  Hid.  qf  Bng.  j  Ameth,  Maria 
Thentia, 

Fordim,  John  (Jl.  eirea  1377).  A  Scottish 

chronicler,  whose  Sooiiehronieon  has  been  the 

basis  of  the  legendary  history  of  Scotland. 

His  artificially-constructed  scheme  of  histor}* 

must,  says  Mr.  Skene,  be  entirely  rejected. 

Fotdim's  Ckro^icX§  of  ih*  Soot^fh  VaHom  has 
b^en  edited  with  English  tranfllation,  intio* 
daction  and  notes  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Skene. 


Foreign  Legion,  The.  Prince  Albert's 
special  idea  during  the  Crimean  War  was  to 
raise  a  foreign  legion,  and  instructions  were 
given  to  the  English  ministers  at  foreign 
courts  to  aid  this  project.  The  result  was  a 
series  of  collisions  with  foreign  powers,  and 
especially  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  American 
government,  on  account  of  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Crampton,  the  £lnglish  minister,  for 
his  proceedings  in  this  direction.  In  the  end 
some  few  Swiss  and  other  foreigners  were  en- 
listed, who  never  did  anything  of  importance. 
Annual  tUqidn ;  Hsaaard,  JDcboiM. 

Foreign     Enlistment    Act,    The 

(1819),  foroade  British  subjectoto  tidce  service 
with  a  foreign  state  without  royal  licence, 
and  also  the  equipment  of  ships  to  be  used 
against  a  power  with  which  Kngland  was  at 
peace.  It  was  specially  suspended  to  allow 
oir  de  Lacy  Evans  to  raise  a  British  Legion 
against  the  Carlists  in  Spain  in  1835.  The 
Alabama  and  other  affairs  led  to  some  trials 
in  1862  and  1863,  the  proceedings  of  which 
showed  that  the  Acts  required  amendment. 
This  was  done  by  a  new  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act,  passed  in  1870. 

Forest,  Miles,  was  one  of  the  murderers 
of  Eld  ward  V.  and  his  brother  Richard  in  1483. 
As  a  reward  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  ward- 
robe at  Barnard  Castle ;  but  after  the  death  of 
Richard  III.i  be  took  sanctuar}*,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  "  piecemeal 
rotted  away." 

Forests.  Forest,  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest to  the  Commonwealth,  bore  the  tech- 
nical signification  of  crown  land  reserved  for 
the  purposes  of  the  chase,  and,  as  such,  culti- 
vated and  inhabited  on  sufferance  if  at  all. 
A  forest  was  defined  as  containing  eight 
things :  soil,  covert,  laws,  courts,  judges, 
officers,  game,  bounds.  It  comprised  both 
•*  vert " — i.tf.,  trees,  underwood,  and  turf — and 
«  venison  '* — t.^.,  the  hart,  the  hind,  the  hare, 
the  boar,  the  wolf,  which  are  beasts  of  forest ; 
the  buck,  doe,  fox,  marten,  which  are  beasts  of 
chase  :  the  rabbit,  pheasant,  partridge,  quail, 
mallard,  heron,  &c.,  which  are  heists  and 
fowls  of  warren.  The  land  subject  to  forest 
law  need  not  be  all  wooded,  e.g.,  Cornwall 
was  ** forest*'  under  John.  But  the  forest 
districts  did,  of  course,  mainly  coincide  with 
the  great  woods  which,  in  old  days,  had  made 
even  the  Roman  roads  deflect  from  a  straight 
course,  and  which  had  then,  under  Roman 
rule,  bNeen  cleared  away  by  the  legionary,  the 
tcetal- worker,  the  citizen,  the  peasant,  to 
grow  up  again  in  time  to  check  the  advances 
of  Angles  and  Saxons,  to  force  this  advance 
to  take  certain  lines,  and  to  Umit  its  first 
results  to  the  establishment,  at  least  in  Mid- 
England,  of  petty  and  isolated  "  folks.'*  Thus 
the  West  Saxons  found  their  natural  bounda- 
ries determined  by  Andred's  Weald  on  the 
east,  by  Selwood  on  the  west,  as  decisively  as 
by  tlie  Thames  and  the  sea  on  the  north  and 
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on  the  south.  Kentish  folk,  East  Saxons, 
and  East  Angles  were  cut  off  from  each  other 
by  marsh  and  wood ;  so  were  Mid- Angles 
from  West  Angles,  Deirans  from  Bernicians ; 
while  along  the  Severn,  in  the  Peak  district, 
and  in  the  hills  of  the  kingdom  of  Elmet,  the 
nature  of  the  ground  long  barred  the  way 
westward,  and  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Parrel, 
the  Welsh  confronted  the  invaders  in  a  long 
continuous  line  until  the  seventh  century. 
The  mighty  Andred's  Weald,  even  in  Bede*8 
day,  lay  stretched  for  120  miles  from  Hamp- 
shire to  the  Med  way.  The  Wire  Wood  covered 
what  are  now  Worcestershire,  Shropshire, 
and  Staffordshire,  as  Axden  once  covered  War- 
wickshire. Epping  Forest  was  part  of  a  greater 
whole,  which  extended  from  London  nearly 
to  the  Wash,  as  another  such  region  from  the 
Peak  to  the  Trent;  from  the  Peak  to  the 
Tees  was  little  but  desert ;  from  Tees  to  Tyne 
was  one  great  forest  in  St.  Cuthbert's  days. 
These  great  woods  were  being  rapidly  cleared 
or  opened  out,  when  the  Norman  kings  came 
and  largely  increased  them;  as  by  the  de- 
populating and  "  afforesting  "  a  district  con- 
taining twenty-two  churches,  to  form  the 
New  Forest.  But  they  also  introduced  the 
new  Forest  Laws,  by  which  the  Conqueror, 
who  "  loved  the  tall  stags  as  if  he  had  been 
their  father,*'  inflicted  a  cruel  penalty  (tiie 
loss  of  eyes)  for  hunting  the  royal  deer.  The 
so-called  Forest  Laws  of  Canute,  a  palpable 
forgery  of  the  twelfth  century,  probably 
represent  the  state  of  things  under  Henry  I.'; 
they  make  it  capital "  to  kill  a  stag  as  to  kill  a 
man  ; "  merely  to  hunt  a  deer  was  punished 
by  the  lash,  if  the  offender  were  a  villein ;  if 
a  freeman,  by  a  heavy  fine.  Within  the 
forest  bounds,  no  bows  were  to  be  carried 
without  a  licence,  no  dogs  were  to  be  kept  but 
mastiffs,  and  those  to  be  "  lawed  "  by  cutting 
off  the  claws  of  each  forefoot.  In  Henry 
II.'s  Forest  Assize  the  third  offence  is  capital : 
and  even  Edward  L  allows  a  trespasser  who 
should  resist  the  hue  and  cry  to  be  lawfully 
slain,  and  requires  a  solemn  inquest  and  ver- 
dict to  be  taken  upon  the  body  of  a  dead  stag. 
The  same  jealous  watch  was  exercised  over 
*•  vert  *'  as  over  "  venison."  The  forest  courts 
and  officers,  under  the  hand  of  Henry  II.,  be- 
came an  exact  analogy  of  the  shire  system,  to 
which  they  stood  as  it  were  as  rivals.  The 
Court  of  Keguard  was  indeed  held  only  every 
tiiree  years,  for  the  "  lawing  "  of  dogs,  agist- 
ment of  cattle,  &c.  But  the  wood-mote,  or 
Court  of  Attachment,  met  every  forty  days, 
and  therein  the  foresters  made  their  present- 
ments to  the  verderers,  a  jury  of  inhabitants. 
Presentments  reaffirmed  went  oef  ore  the  swain- 
moot,  which  met  thrice  a  year  ;  while  final 
judgment  was  given  at  the  Justice  Seat,  or 
occasional  visits  of  itinerant  forest  justices. 
This  last  office  was  abolished  in  67  Qaorge 
III.,  the  criminal  law  of  the  forest  having 
already  been  almost  wholly  repealed  in  7 
George  III.     Nothing  stood  more  in  the  way 


of  that  alliance  between  the  king  and  the 
English  people  against  the  Norman  baronjtge 
— ^that  alliance  on  which  hung,  for  more  tiuua 
a  century  and  a  half,  the  very  existence  of 
the  throne — than  this  tyrannous  forest  system. 
Even  in  his  great  need,  in  the  very  chartex 
by  which  he  purchased  his  accession,  Henry  L 
insists  on  retaining  his  father's  forests ;  and 
Stephen,  too,  who  gave  n^  everything,  oould 
not  bring  himself  to  keep  his  promise  of  giving 
up  the  forests  which  Henry  I.  had  add^L-d. 
Henry  II.  developed  them  into  an  orsaniaatioo 
under  a  master  forester  and  sixteen  loreet  jus- 
ticiaries. John  was  forced  into  an  engagement 
to  give  up  those  added  by  himself,  and  **  to 
consider  Uie  extensions  made  by  his  father  and 
brother ;  *'  but  we  find  one  of  the  g^evances 
at  the  Parliament  of  Oxford,  in  1258,  ia  that 
neither  this,  nor  the  engagement  made  in 
1217  by  Henry  III.*s  ministers,  in  bis  name, 
had  been  carried  out.  It  was  not  until  the 
last  year  of  the  oenturv  that  the  often-pro- 
mised  *' perambulation  *  was  made,  and  the 
forest  bounds  reduced,  by  a  strict  inquiry  be- 
tween the  royal  officers  and  the  local  repre- 
sentatives. It  was  characteristic  of  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  Stuart  kings,  that  they 
revived  this  old  source  of  discontent.  Tracts 
are  to  be  found  under  James  I.  of  attempts  to 
restore  the  old  claims  in  their  fulness,  and  at 
last  Noy*s  bullying  chicanery  won  a  suicidal 
victory  in  the  decisions  of  1633 — 37,  which 
inquired  into  all  alterations  made  since  John 
and  Heniy  IL,  and  undid  much  of  the 
"Perambulation  "of  1300. 

The  forest  policy  of  the  earlier  kings  is  not 
to  be  explained  by  a  royal  infatuation  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  The  forests,  in  fiact, 
offered  to  the  king  (I)  a  revenue,  (2)  an  armed 
force,  (3)  a  jurisdiction  altogether  outside  the 
ever-narrowing  circle  of  his  constitutional 
pKOsition.  Thus  (1)  the  crown  derived  coa- 
siderable  profits  from  such  rights  as  the 
**  pannage  "  of  swine  and  the  agistment  of 
cattle  within  these  vast  domains ;  the  diimi- 
nagium,  or  tax  on  carts  which  came  to  take 
fuel,  charcoal,  or  bark ;  the  *<  pleas "  of  the 
forest  courts,  and  the  fines  on  offenders. 
But  too  often  the  forests  were  treated  as 
an  inexhaustible  treasury,  wherefrom  to 
make  grants  to  courtiers.  Again  (2),  the 
host  of  stewards,  foresters,  reguardors,  agis- 
tors, woodreeves,  and  bailiffs  were  a  rude 
substitute  for  a  standing  army  and  a  royal 
police.  (3)^  The  code  of  forest  law  too. 
stood  out  in  relief  from  the  common  law ; 
what  was  **not  justice  in  itself,  was  justice 
according  to  the  forest  law,"  and  these  oonrts 
could  enforce  an  attendance  even  from  the 
great  lord  who  claimed  a  franchise  soperior 
to  hundred  and  shire  moot,  even  from  the 
clergy,  who  could  in  other  cases  appeal  to 
their  ordinary.  They  were,  indeed,  as  Henry 
II. *s  Treasurer  calls  them,  **the  shrine  and 
bower  of  kingship,"  a  ropd  counterpoise  at 
once  to  the  baronial "  liberty  "  and  the  popular 
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"  shire-moot,"  an  trnptrium  in  imperio.  The 
king  claimed  a  saperrision  over  the  rery 
parks  and  woodlands  of  hia  earls  and  barons, 
bishops  and  abbots,  whether  within  a  forest's 
bounds  or  not.  "  A  subject,"  says  Coke,  "  can- 
not haye  more  than  a  chase,  unless  by  ex- 
press grant,  first,  of  the  privilege  of  a  royal 
forest,  and  then  of  the  jurisdiction  belonging 
thereto." 

To  a  people  feeling  the  ordinary  courts 
an  irksome  burden,  the  added  duty  of  attend- 
ance at  the  forest  courts  must  have  seemed 
intolerable.  And  yet,  till  Magna  Charta,  this 
was  enforced,  probably  in  more  than  half  the 
shires,  on  all  alike,  whether  dwellers  in  forest 
bounds  or  not.  In  the  Forest  Charter  of 
1217,  concessions  are  made,  which  show  how 
well  grounded  the  complaints  were;  the 
swain-moot  is  to  be  convened  not  more  than 
three  times  a  year,  and  the  Court  of  Attach- 
ment every  forty  days ;  the  necessary  officers 
and  parties  alone  are  bound  to  attend.  The 
keepers  of  royal  castles  are  forbidden  to  hold 
forest  pleas  ;  the  same  rules  henceforth  are  to 
be  binding  on  the  barons*  and  prelates'  con- 
duct to  their  mesne  vassals. 

The  forests  reached  their  widest  extent  in 
the  reign  of  John.  Kot  merely  were  there 
ftuch  woods  as  Delamere,  Windsor,  Whittle- 
bury,  Dean,  the  New  Forest,  Andred,  Sher- 
wood, Selwood,  Arden,  and  such  bill  districts 
as  the  Chiltems,  the  Peak,  Exmoor,  Dart- 
moor, the  Yorkshire  Wolds  ;  but  whole  coun- 
ties were  reckoned  as  forests,  and  subject  to 
forest  law,  e.^.,  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Essex, 
Rutland,  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire, 
Lancashire.  Edward  I.'s  concessions  then 
"  disforested"  an  immense  proportion  of  lands 
hitherto  included,  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the 
whole.  But  Henry  YllL  added  Hampton 
Court,  theroval  rights  still  weighed  on  twenty 
counties  in  the  Tudor  reigns,  and  the  numb^ 
of  royal  forests  was  still  reckoned  at  sixty- 
eight  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Com- 
monwealth Commission,  which  sat  to  carry  out 
the  remedial  Act  of  1641,  did  not  act  on  the 
suggestion  made  for  a  complete  sale  of  them ; 
but  the  reductions  it  effected  were  not  wholly 
lost  at  the  Restoration.  Most  of  the  forest 
laws,  and  many  of  the  forest  dues,  became 
obsolete.  And  it  now  became  the  turn  of  the 
people  to  encroach  upon  the  crown.  When 
investigation  was  made  at  the  end  of  last 
century,  and  early  in  this,  it  was  found  that 
endless  unlicensed  enclosureshad  been  effected ; 
iniquitous  transfers  made  under  colour  of 
sale;  timber  was  stolen,  mines  neglected, 
plantations  mismanaged ;  officials  had  trans- 
formed themselves  into  owners;  and  there 
were  only  twenty  forests  which  could  supply 
timber  for  the  navy.  But  under  the  pro- 
vision of  several  Acts  of  George  III.,  and  the 
Consolidating  Act  of  10  George  IV.,  c.  60,  a 
better  system  of  management  was  inaugurated 
about  1809.  Twelve  of  the  twenty  royal  forests 
then  vemaining  were  re-indosedand  re-planted. 


and  a  commission  appointed  in  1838  gradu- 
ally simplified  their  organisation,  and  im- 
proved their  yield,  till,  in  1880,  the  eight 
royal  forests  which  still  remained  yielded  an 
average  profit  of  £8,000  a  year,  as  against  an 
actual  loss  in  1846^7 — 8,  duo  to  former  mis- 
management. Some  have  been  sold,  as  Sher- 
wood to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  some  opened 
out  to  agriculture,  as  largo  parts  of  Windsor. 
The  office  of  Woods  and  Forests  was  separated 
from  the  department  of  Public  Works  in  1851. 
This  by  no  means  represents  the  whole  result 
of  their  work,  for  much  of  the  **old  forest 
domains  are  now  classed  as  crown  lands,  and 
on  them  the  revenue  has  risen  from  £250,000, 
in  1853,  to  £390,000,  in  1881,  a  sum  which 
more  than  covers  the  whole  Civil  List."  It  is 
singular  that  in  this  way  those  royal  demesne 
lands,  of  which  the  forests  once  formed  the 
main  part,  after  straining  the  relations  between 
crown  and  people  for  centuries,  and  assisting 
unduly  to  magnify  the  prerogative,  while 
they  soon  failed  to  add  to  its  real  strength,  or 
materially  to  aid  the  Exchequer,  have  at, last 
been  made  to  cover  the  whole  cost  of*  the 
monarchical  establishment. 

Tkt  Mimdr^d  RoU»  (paaiim) ;  Dommdaif  Book; 
Coke,  IiutttutM,  iv.  320—1 ;  Manwood,  Fov^tthaw 
(1605) :  FiHk  lUptirt  of  De^y  Km,  «r  of  Pvblic 
JUcordM ;  Keoordt  of  CammtwioiMrs  of  WoodB  and 
ForMt§,  1787— 188S,  espeoially  those  for  1850  and 
1881 ;  Caimdars  of  Stat*  Papm  iDonuttU)  vnuUf 
JamM  I.  and  Charles  /.,  especially  Introduction 
to  Calendar  for  1634-^  ;  Gfrnen,  Maying  of  Eng- 
land; P«anon,  Hiotorical  Mapu  of  JBngland  ; 
Stubbe.  StUet  ChaHern:  Stanford.  Hutorioal 
Map  of  England  and  Walu.  [A.  L.  8.] 

FoxfeitiireoflAndfl.  (iJFokTbxason. 

The  earliest  law  of  treason,  that  of  Alfred, 
enacted  that  if  a  man  plotted  against  the 
king's  life,  he  should  be  "liable  in  his  life 
and  in  all  that  he  has ; "  and  in  the  first 
detailed  discussion  of  the  subject,  that  of 
Bracton  {temp,  Henry  III.),  forfeiture  is  set 
down  as  one  of  the  penalties.  From  this 
period  the  law  was  unchanging  until  1870. 
The  traitor  forfeited  to  the  crown  for  ever  all 
his  freehold  lands,  whether  entailed  or  not,  all 
rights  to  freehold  lands  which  he  then  had  or 
might  afterwards  acquire,  and  all  interests  in 
land  for  life  or  other  term  of  years.  Sentence  of 
forfeiture  was  retro-active  as  far  as  the  date 
of  the  act  of  treason;  it  therefore  annulled  all 
deeds  of  conveyance,  &o.,  which  might  have 
been  made  since,  but  did  not  affect  a  wife's 
jointure  which  had  been  settled  on  her  pre- 
viously. Dower,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for- 
feited by  5  and  6  Edward  VI.  As  forfeiture 
was  a  consequence  of  attainder,  if  the  rebel 
was  killed  on  the  field,  executed  by  martial 
law,  or  died  before  judgment  was  pronounced, 
his  lands  were  not  forfeited.  In  Scotland 
conviction  for  treason  did  not  bring  with  it 
forfeiture  of  entailed  lands.  At  the  Union  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  make  the  law 
uniform  in  England  ana  Scotland,  but  as  this 
met  with  much  opposition  from  the  Scots  it 
was  enacted  (7  Anne)  that  though  for  the 
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present  forfeiture  ahould  follow  treaaon  in 
Scotland  as  in  England,  it  should  cease  in 
both  countries  upon  the  death  of  the  then 
Pretender.  After  a  second  Act  immediately 
before  the  rebellion  of  '45  had  secured  the 
continuance  of  the  peualty,  the  whole  clause 
relating  to  the  ultimate  cessation  of  forfeiture 
was  abolished  b^  3U  Geor^  III.  (2)  Fok 
MuRDBK.  The  criminal  forfeited  to  the  crown 
only  the  pro/Its  of  his  entailed  estates,  and  the 
possession  for  a  year  and  a  day  with  right  of 
'*  waste "  of  lands  in  fee  simple.  After  this 
the  lands  were  escheated  to  the  lord.  Pos- 
session by  the  crown  for  a  year  and  a  day 
originally  followed  all  eonvietiont  for  fehni/, 
though  it  became  customary  to  pay  a  compo- 
fdtion  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  right  of  entry. 
By  54  George  III.  forfeiture  for  a  year  and 
a  day  was  abolished  for  all  felonies  except 
treason  and  murder,  and  finally  the  Felony 
Act  of  1870  abolished  attainder  and  its  con- 
sequent forfeiture  altogether.  Forfeiture  of 
goods  and  chattels  followed  conviction  for 
any  felony,  and  did  not  need,  as  in  the  case  ot 
lands,  to  be  preceded  by  attainder.  This 
also  was  abolished  in  1870.  [W.  J.  A.] 

TOmian,  Andrew  {d.  1522).  A  Scottish 
ecclesiastic  and  statesman  of  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  became  Bi^op  of 
Moray,  was  ambassador  to  ratify  the  alliance 
of  Scotland  and  England  at  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.,  but  soon  after  attached  himself 
to  France,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Bourges, 
and  persuaded  James  IV.  to  begin  the  war  of 
1513  against  England.  In  1515  he  was 
made  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  at  the  re- 
<}uest  of  Albany.  In  1517  he  became  one  of 
the  Council  of  Regency  in  Albany's  absence. 
Forroan  was  able,  versatile,  and  magnificent. 
He  has  been  compared  to  Wolsey,  but  Lis 
want  of  fixed  principle  or  policy  make  the 
comparison  very  unjiist  to  the  latter. 
BnrtOD.,  Hitt.  <ff  Sc<rilam4, 

Fomhaiii  St.  Oeneirieve^THsBATTLB 

OP  (1173),  was  one  of  the  victories  won  by 
Henr}*  II.  over  the  rebellious  barons  who 
allied  themselves  with  the  French  king.  Here 
llobert  de  Beaumont  and  his  Flemish  mer- 
cenaries were  totally  defeated  by  the  Justiciar, 
Richard  de  Lucy.  Fomham  is  two  miles 
from  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Forrest,  Dr.,  was  an  Observant  Fruu*  and 
coofessor  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  a  strong  op- 
ponent of  her  divorce  and  of  the  royal  supre- 
macy, and  executed  in  1538,  being  hung  in 
chains  over  a  slow  fire  so  that  his  'Hreason" 
and  heresy  were  both  to  receive  their  legal 
punishment. 

Fozwter,  Thr  Right  Hon.W.  E.  {b.  1818), 
was  educated  at  the  Friends'  School,  Totten- 
ham. In  1861  he  was  returnrd  to  Parliament 
in  the  Liberal  interest  for  Bradford,  and  in 
liord  Russell's  administration  he  was  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.    As  Vice-President 


of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edacatian  he 
passed  the  Education  Bill  (1870)  through  the 
House  of  Conmions.  In  1880  he  wafi  ap- 
pointed Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  but  re- 
signed in  1882. 

Fort  IHtqaeme  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  ring  otforts  built  by  the  French  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  con- 
nect Louisiana  with  Canada.  It  was  situated 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Against  it, 
in  1756,  General  Braddock  led  l^s  ill-fat«d 
expedition;  but  shortly  after,  t^e  Eo^iah 
conquered  the  fort  and  renamed^t  JStUimrf^ 
in  honour  of  the  great  War  Minister.  It  is 
now,  under  its  new  name,  the  great  seat  of 
the  American  iron  and  coal  trades. 
Banorolt,  HisL  cf  Anuriea, 

Fort  SriOy  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  British  troops,  under 
Sir  G^rge  Drummond,  after  the  battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane,  in  1814. 

Fort  OoorgOt  on  Lake  Ontarios  near 
Niagara,  was  the  scene  of  frequent  skizimshcfi 
duriug  the  American  War  of  1812 — !&  In 
1813  it  was  taken  by  the  Americans  from 
Qeneral  Vincent,  and  was  again  invested  by 
Qeneral  Brown  in  the  following  year. 

Fort  8t.  Cleorge  was  the  old  name  for 
Madras  (q.v.). 

Fort  Tevioty  five  miles  south  of  Perth, 
was  the  capital  of  the  old  Pictish  kingdom. 

Fort  Williailly  close  to  Inverlochy  in 
South  Inverness-shire,  commands  the  sea  aitrr 
to  the  Highlands,  and  was  built  in  1691  by 
General  Mackay.  It  was  successfully  at- 
tacked by  the  Jacobites  in  1715  and  1745. 

Fort  WiUiaill  was  the  original  Engfidi 
settlement  of  Calcutta  (q.v.)  founded  in  1698. 

FortescnOy  Sia  John  {d,  after  1476). 
was  descoided  from  an  old  Devonshire  fsmilT, 
and  in  1442  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  He  was  a  strong  partisan  of 
the  Lancastrian  cause,  and  in  the  first  Par- 
liament of  Edward  IV.  was  attainted  of  high 
treason.  He  fied  to  Scotland,  and  afterwards 
to  France,  where  he  became  the  tutor  of  the 
young  Prince  Edward,  for  whose  instruction 
he  wrote  his  famous  work,  De  Zamdiku 
Leffum  Anglia.  He  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury,  and  in  1473  obtained  a  re- 
versal of  his  attainder  by  retracting  what  he 
had  written  against  Edward  IV.  *8  title  to  the 
crown.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 
His  book  is  of  much  interest,  from  its  picture 
of  a  constitutional  ideal  that  had  almost  been 
realised  in  the  preceding  generation. 
Stubbfl,  Omae.  Ei$t. ;  Foss,  Judyes. 

FortOBCue,  Sir  John,  succeeded  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1589,  having  won  the  regard  of 
Elizabeth  whilst  assisting  her  in  the  otudy  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  distinguished  for 
moderation  and  integrity. 
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FortieSy  Tus,  was  a  name  ^ven  to  the 
Iriflh  forty-shilling  freeholders  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  The  Irish  election 
law  had  never  heen  altered,  and  in  old  days, 
when  the  landowners  could  depend  on  their 
tenantry,  it  had  been  a  favourite  practice 
with  them  to  increase  them,  in  order  to  have 
more  voters  under  their  control  In  1826, 
however,  in  two  cases  they  followed  the 
priests  and  0*Connell,  and  threw  out 
two  landlords'  candidates.  In  1828  they  re- 
turned O'Connell  for  Clare.  In  1829  the 
Emancipation  Bill  was  ac(»mpaiiied  by  a 
measure  nusing  the  franchise  to  £10,  and 
thus  sweeping  them  away.  0'Ck>nnell  was 
much  blamed  for  not  raising  his  voice  on 
their  behalf,  but  he  was  probably  afraid  to 
endanger  Emancipation. 

Forferami  'was  a  province  of  Celtic 
Scotland,  comprising  the  districts  of  Menteith 
and  Stratheme,  and  extending  from  the  Forth 
to  the  Tay .  After  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Pictish  power  by  the  victory  of  Nectanamere, 
the  name  Fortrenn  began  to  be  used  as 
synonymous  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts. 

FoMI  Way  was  a  Roman  road,  probably 
nmning  from  Ilchester  to  Lincoln,  crossed 
by  the  Ermine  Street.  Another  road  in 
Dorsetshire  had   the  same  name.     [Boman 

BUADB.] 

Ooest,    Th»    Four    Roman    Waigi    {OriginM 
COLiea,  vol.  it). 

Foster,  Sik  John,  was  sent  in  1566,  in 

conjunction    with    the    Earl    of    Bedford, 

on  a  mission  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  on 

behalf   of    the    Earl   of   Murray.      In    the 

rebellion  of  the  northern  earls,  1669,  he  did 

f.'ood  service  on  the  roy<^  ^^^  <^d  ^^  the 

following  year  harried  Teviotdale.     In  1672 

he  was  charg^  as  Warden  of  tiie  Middle 

Marches^  with  the  duty  of  superintending 

the  execution  of  Thomas,  -Earl  of  Northum- 

Wland.     In  1585  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 

Ker  of  Femiehurst,  the  Warden  of  the  Scotch 

^larches,  near  Ricoirton. 

Fostoraffa,  Ths  Cvvtou  of.  The  Irish 
in  mediceiral  times  were  remarkable  for 
their  affection  for  their  foster-children,  and 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  goes  so  &r  as  to  say 
*'  That  the  Irish  loved  their  foster-children, 
and  were  cmcl  to  their  own  relations.*' 
Fosterage  was  one  of  the  chief  means  by 
which  they  influenced  their  conquerors, 
and  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  in  1367, 
and  several  other  statutes,  were  passed  to 
prevent  this  form  of  degeneracy.  Sir  J. 
Davis  says  of  it,  *'  Yet  in  Ireland,  where 
they  put  away  all  their  children  to  fosterage, 
the  potent  and  rich  men  selling,  the  meaner 
sort  buying,  the  nursing  of  children,  and  the 
reason  -  ia  because,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
people,  fosterage  hath  always  been  a  stronger 
alliance  than  blood,  and  the  foster-children 
do  love  and  are  beloved  of  their  foster-fathers 
sod  sept  more  than  of  their  own  natural 


parents  and  kindred,  and  do  participate  their 
means  more  frankly,  and  do  adhere  to  them 
with  more  affection  and  constancy."  The 
Statute  of  Kilkenny,  already  alluded  to, 
had  made  fosterage  with  tJhe  Irish  high 
treason,  but  the  custom  continnod  till  Crom- 
well's time. 

Otnld'ts  Cambff«BsiSp  Bmg.  Bib.;  Davis, 
DUeovtry;  Moore,  But,  of  Ireland;  O'Cwrxj, 
Mannon  and  Cuattmu  oftht  AncUnt  IrUK 

Fotharingay  Castle,  in  Northampton- 
shire, was  founded  idPter  the  Nonnan  Conquest 
by  Simon  de  Liz,  and  subseqnently  rebuilt  by 
Edmund  Langley,  Duke  of  York.  In  1452  it 
was  the  bcene  of  the  birth  of  Richard  III. ; 
after  the  discovery  of  Babington*s  plot, 
Mary  Queen  of  S<x>ts  was  confined,  tried, 
and  executed,  in  Fotheringay  Castle.  It  was 
entirely  demolished  by  order  of  James  I. 
when  be  ascended  the  throne. 

FougirMI,  Thb  Captitrs  of  (1449),  was 
made  by  a  body  of  English  troops  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Suffolk 
in  flagrant  violation  of  the  truce  which  had 
been  made  between  England  and  France. 
Foug^res,  which  is  situated  in  Britanny,  close 
to  the  frontiers  of  Noimandy  and  Maine,  was 
at  this  time  a  place  of  great  wealth,  and  by 
its  capture  the  English  obtained  enormous 
booty,  but  the  glaring  breach  of  faith  threw 
the  Duke  of  Britanny  into  the  arms  of  Fhince, 
and  hastened  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  Normandy,  which  was  completed  in  the 
next  year. 

J.  Gairdner,  latrodiiction  to  FiUton  LttUn, 

Foimdling  Hospital,  Tub  (Dublin), 
had  large  private  funds  amountinff  to  £16,000 
a  year;  about  120  noblemen  ana  gentlemen 
were  on  its  committee.  Yet  when  De  Blac- 
quiere,  in  1789,  moved  for  a  committee  of 
inquiry,  a  motion  which  Grattan  (q.v.)  re- 
sisted unsuccessfully,  the  most  terrible  mis- 
management was  exposed.  It  was  discovered 
that  out  of  2,180  children  sent  to  the  institu- 
tion in  one  year,  2,087  had  disappeared,  and 
that  each  child  cost  the  public  £120.  The 
committee  also  had  never  had  a  quorum, 
twenty-one  members,  except  when  a  place  was 
to  be  given  away. 

Four  MastarSf  Thb  Crroniclb  of  thb, 

was  the  name  given  to  a  chronicle  written  by 

Michael  and  Cucoirighe  O'Clerigbe,  Maurice 

and  Fearfeafk  Conry,  who  compiled  in  Irish, 

from  original  documents,  the  annals  of  Ireland 

from  2242  b.c.  to  a.d.  1616.     The  writers  are 

supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 

seventeenth  century.    This  chronicle  contains 

in  its  fullest  form  the  fabulous  and  legendary 

history  of  Ireland. 

Th€  ChronieU  of  fka  Four  Matton,  printed 
in  O'Conor,  Jttfnim  Bibemicarum  Seriptor,;  vol. 
iii.,  has  been  translated  by  J.  O'Donovan, 
1848. 

Fonmugiiiy  Thb  Battlb  of  (1460),  was 
one  of  the  last  battles  of  the  Hunored  Years* 
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War,  and  was  fought  between  a  body  of 
English  troops  who  had  been  Sant  into  France 
under  Sir  T.  Kyriel  to  reinforce  the  Buke  of 
Somerset,  and  the  French  under  Richemont. 
The  English  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter; between  three  and  four  thousand  were 
left  dead  on  the  field,  and  Kyriel  was  taken 
prisoner.  This  defeat  decided  the  fate  of 
Normandy,  which  was  reconquered  by  the 
French  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 


c,  Charles  James  (b.  1749,  d,  1806^, 
was  the  second  son  of  Henry  Fox,  afterwards 
Lord  Holland.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
he  afterwards  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and 
while  still  in  Italy,  he  was  returned  M-P.  for 
Midhurst,  ajs  a  supporter  of  Lord  North. 
His  success  was  immediate,  and  was  the  more 
readily  assured  since  he  took  the  side  of  the 
majority.  His  brilliant  and  reckless  support 
was  rewarded  by  his  appointment  in  Feb., 
1770,  as  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
This  position  he  retained  for  two  years,  and 
then,  after  attacking  Lord  North  with  much 
warmth  on  the  Chur(;h  Nullum  Tempus  Bill, 
in  Feb.,  1772,  he  resigned,  and  thus  felt  him- 
self at  liberty  to  oppose  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act.  He  was  again  taken  into  the  ministry 
as  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  but  his  fiery 
spirit  was  too  independent  to  allow  him  to 
remain  long  in  any  subordinate  post.  He  in- 
stituted a  mutiny  in  the  government  ranks, 
which  resulted  in  Lord  North's  defeat. 
Henceforth,  his  great  social  influence  and 
greater  debating  powers  were  enlisted  on  the 
Whig  side.  He  openly  opposed  Lord  North^s 
ministry,  especially  in  regard  to  their  Ameri- 
can policy,  and  at  once  became  a  recognised 
l«&der  of  the  Whigs,  and  a  close  friend  of 
Burke,  whose  views  he  now  began  to  share. 
In  1779  he  made  a  most  violent  attack  upon 
Lord  Sandwich,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  moved  that  he  might  be  excluded 
from  tne  king's  councils.  He  had  now  come 
to  be  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons;  ana  was 
selected  by  the  Radical  electors  of  West- 
minster as  their  champion  along  with  Admiral 
Rodney.  He  still  continued  to  attack  the 
ministry  with  the  fiercest  invectives,  and 
even  threatened  Lord  North  with  impeach- 
ment. In  1782  Lord  Rockingham  formed  a 
cabinet,  in  which  Fox  was  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State.  With  Lord  Rockingham's 
death  in  July,  Fox's  share  in  the  government 
came  to  an  end.  He  distrusted  Shelhume,  and 
would  not  serve  under  him.  Before  a  year 
was  passed,  Shelbume,  unable  to  withstand 
the  strictures  with  which  Fox  greeted  his 
peace  proposals,  resigned ;  and  Fox  became  the 
colleague  of  Lord  North,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
under  the  nominal  lead  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land. An  alliance  so  unnntuml  could  not  last 
long,  and  the  government  wh  s  def  eatrd  on  Fox's 
India  Bill,  chiefly  through  the  king*s  influence. 
After  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition  ministry, 


Pitt  came  in  with  a  minority  to  back  him. ;  but 
Fox  did  much  to  ruin  the  cause  of  hia  party  by 
the  factious  and  violent  opposition  which  he 
offered  to  all  Pitt's  measures.    Pitt  soon  be- 
came firmly  established  in  his  position. ;  but 
Fox  continued  to  harass  him  with  attacks  at 
every  point.     He  opposed  bis  India  Bill,  and 
tried  to  make  capital  out  of  Pitt's  measures  for 
the  relief  of  Irdand.    In  1786  he  obtained  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  displaying  his    elo- 
quence and  abilities  in  the  prosecution    of 
Warren  Hastings ;  but  in  this  great  trial  he 
seems  to  have  been  eclipsed  by  his  illiistnoas 
companions.     Two  years   later   he    warmly 
espoused  the  unconstitutional  position  desired 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  question   ol 
the  Regency  Bill,  but  he  was  baffled  by  the 
patient  resolution  of  Pitt.      In  1789  came  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille.      Fox 
at  once  hailed  with  delight  what  he  deemed 
the  uprising  of  an  oppressed  people.    In  1791 
he  passed  the  celebrated  Label  Bill,    l^ith 
greatly  diminished  following.  Fox  BtiU  oon- 
tinned,  to    watch   with   sympathy   and    en- 
thusiasm the  course  of   the   Revolution   in 
France,  and  furiously  opposed  the  notion  of 
war  with  that  country.    In  1796  he  employed 
his  most  vehement  eloquence  in  opposing  in 
vain  the  Sedition  and  Treason  Bills.     Seeing 
that  he  could  effect  nothing,  Fox  retired  in 
1797  into  domestic  privacy  at  St.  Anne's  HilL 
In  1804,  on  the  resignation  of  Addington,  Pitt, 
well  aware  of  his  difficulties,  was  very  anxious 
to  form  a  cabinet  on  a  broad  basis,  wheie 
faction  might  be  sunk  in  patriotism.     With 
this  object  in  view  he  desired  the  co-operation 
of  Fox ;  but  the  king  would  not  hear  of  it. 
On  Jan.  26,  1806,  Pitt  died,  and  the  kine 
at  length  overcame  his  prejudices  and  had 
reooui-se   to  the    Opposition,  out  of   which 
a  ministry  was  formed  with    Lord    Grsn- 
ville  as  Prime  Minister,  and  Fox  aa  Foreign 
Secretary.      Fox    now    abandoned  his  pas- 
sionate longing  for  peace  with  France  before 
the  necessity  of  saving  Europe ;   and  in  his 
efforts  to   achieve    this  object,  he   was   as 
resolute  as  Pitt.      But  Kapoleon   took  ad- 
vantage of  his  still  strong  desire  for  peace  to 
carry  out  his  own  schemes  for  the  conqoest  of 
Europe;    and    the   ftital    indecision  of   the 
ministry  left  Prussia  unaided  to  oppose  Napo- 
leon's combinations,  and  to  be  defeated  at 
Jena.     Death,  however,  came  to  Fox  just  in 
time  to  save  him  from  witnessing  the  over- 
throw of  his  most  cherished  hopes.     While 
negotiations    were    still    pending    between 
England,  France,  and  Russia,  Fox  died  Sept. 
13,  1806.   To  a  real  passion  for  liberty,  very 
unusual  with  eighteenth  century  Whigs,  Fox 
added  honesty,  manliness,  and  consummate 
eloquence.    His  sweet  disposition  effaced  the 
memory  of    his  private    irregularities;    his 
general  straightforwardness  atoned  for  ooca- 
sional  ^ctiousness. 

Lord  BnneU,  Life  of  Fom ;  TrsTeljaii,  Xmfir 
Uf*  af  Foai  8tenliope»  PiUg  ^alpoK  MmtL,  V 
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QtorgB  11 V*  lUign;  Jeose,  Jfam.  of  Rtign  <y' 
Q9org0  III.;  Mnwoy,  Httt.  o/Eng.;  Adolphas, 
EuLo/Sng.  [W.  R.  8.] 


RiCHASD  (cL  1528),  Bishop  of  Win- 
Chester,  was  bom  at  Grantham,  and,  by  the 
favour  of  Cardinal  Morton,  made  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  in  succes- 
non.  He  was  a  prominent  minister  and  diplo- 
matist under  both  Henry  VII.  and  his  ton, 
until  thrown  into  the  shade  by  WcAsey.  He 
was  also  zealous  for  the  "New  Learning,'* 
and  founder  of  Corpus  Chxisti  College,  Oxford, 
and  several  schools. 

Foac.  Sot  STKPHBir  {b.  1627,  d.  1716),  was 
of  humole  stock,  and  began  life  as  a  choir 
boy  at  Salisbury.  .  Thence  he  became  a 
member  of  Lord  Percy's  household,  and  took 
some  share  on  the  Cavalier  side  in  the  Great 
Rebellion.  Clarendon  persuaded  Qiarles  II. 
when  in  exile  to  make  Fox  his  business 
manager — an  office  he  filled  with  great  <Us- 
creetness.  He  made  the  scanty  flnances  of  the 
exile  adequate  to  support  him.  After  the 
Restoration  hitf  promotion  was  rapid.  He  was 
made  Paymaster,  Master  of  the  Horse,  and 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  sitting  in  the  House  as 
member  for  Salisbury.  He  became  very  rich. 
Despite  his  gratitude  to  the  Stuarts,  his  name 
appeared  on  every  commission  of  William 
Ill/s  Treasury.  He  took  a  large  jpart  in  the 
foundation  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  Of  his  two 
tons,  Stephen  became  Lord  Hchester,  and 
Henry  became  Lord  Holland  and  father  of 
C.  J.  Fox. 

Trevelyan*  JSoriy  W  of  C.  J.  Fkt. 


ly  John  {b.  1517,  d.  1587),  the  mar- 
tyrologist,  was  compelled  to  quit  England 
during  the  Marian  persecution,  but  on  the 
secession  of  Elizabeth  returned,  and  was 
made  a  canon  of  Salisbury.  A  friend  of 
many  of  the  most  noted  men  of  the  age,  Foxe 
woold  have  obtained  the  highest  digpaities  of 
the  Church  had  he  renounced  his  Oalvinistic 
views.  His  Acts  and  Monumenttf  commonly 
known  as  the  Book  of  Martyrt  (first  published 
in  1663)  is  a  vast  but  prejudiced  and  un- 
critical compilation  of  the  annals  of  martyr- 
dom, which,  though  containing  much  useful 
matter,  is  too  unsafe  a  guide  for  the  historian 
to  follow,  unleas  substantiated  from  other 
sources. 


I,  Kblatioks  with.  Long  before 
France,  in  the  modem  sense,  was  constituted, 
Kngland  had  frequent  dealings  with  the 
tPTritory  now  known  by  that  name.  The  old 
English  monarchs  were  often  in  close  relations 
with  the  Carolins:ian  Emperors.  [Empire, 
Kelations  with.T  French  history  strictly 
begins  in  987,  when  Hagh  Capet,  Duke  of 
the  French,  assumed  the  crown  of  the  Caro- 
linus,  and,  like  Harold,  founded  a  monarchy, 
national:  in  idea  but  feudal  in  reality.  The 
abandonment  of  the  C(ut)lingian  kings  by  the 


Norman  dukes  was  among  the  chief  causes 
of  Hugh  Capet's  success;  but  there  was  a 
natural  enmity  between  the  weak  suzerain 
and  the  mighty  vassal  that  transferred  itsblf 
to  England  when  William  of  Normandy  be- 
came English  king.  French  ideas,  manners, 
military  system,  architecture  .  even,  had 
already  come  into  England  with  Edward  the 
Confessor.  After  the  Conquest  the  governing 
classes  were  practically  Frenchmen.  But  the 
political  relations  with  the  French  monarchy, 
which  it  is  our  main  business  to  trace  here, 
were  necessarily  determined  by  William's 
hostility  to  the  Parisian  king.  The  subse- 
quent national  hostility  between  France  and 
England  sprang  much  more  largely  from  the 
uneasy  relations  of  the  early  Capetians  to 
their  over-powerful  vassals  than  from  English 
dislike  to  what  was  French.  William  I. 
fought  against  Philip  I.  for  the  possession  of 
the  Yexin,  and  met  his  death  during  the 
campaign.  In  1094,  Philip  helped  in  vain 
Duke  Kobert  against  William  IL,  and  again, 
in  1097,  fought  with  the  English  king  about 
the  Yexin.  Louis  VI.  was  a  more  ledoubt- 
able  antagonist  than  the  weak  Philip.  But 
the  reunion  of  England  and  Normandy  after 
1106  made  Louis'  efforts  to  weaken  Henry 
fruitless,  and  the  Treaty  of  Gisors  (1113) 
ended  the  war  for  a  time.  But  in  two  or 
three  years  the  war  was  renewed,  until  the 
English  victory  at  Brenneville  (1119),  and  the 
mediation  of  Calixtus  IL,  produced  another 
peace.  The  subsequent  efforts  of  Louis  were 
of  little  importance.  The  reign  of  Stephen 
suspended  foreign  relations;  but  Henry  1 1., 
from  the  very  fact  that  he  ruled  more  of 
France  than  the  French  king  himself,  was 
the  more  likely  to  be  his  unwilling  vassal. 
In  1159  Henry  was  involved  in  the  War  of 
Toulouse,  but  in  refusing  to  wage  open  war 
with  his  lord,  Louis  YII.,  showed  a  scruple 
that  was  not  experienced  by  Louis,  who  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  attacking  Henry — 
e.ff,f  in  1167 — 8,  during  the  Becket  quarrel; 
in  1173 — 4,  when  Louis  helped  the  younger 
Henr}*  to  revolt  against  his  father,  and  set 
on  foot  a  powerful  but  unsuccessful  coalition 
against  the  Ango>dn.  Later  in  the  reign,  when 
Louis  stirred  up  Richard  and  John  against 
their  father,  the  relations  of  England  and 
France  for  the  first  time  assumed  that 
aspect  of  lasting  hostility  that  influenced  all 
subsequent  history.  The  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  enmity  for  crusading  purposes — ^the 
joint  Crusade  of  Richard  I.  and  Philip 
Augustus  [Crusades] — led  only  to  a  quarrel 
in  Palestine,  and  Philip's  premature  return 
to  arrange  attacks  on  Normandy.  John, 
Philip's  old  slly,  became  his  eoemy  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  Philip's  conquest 
of  Normandy  in  1204,  his  alliance  with 
Innocent  Ilf.  against  the  excommunicated 
English  king,  the  crowning  victory  of  Bou- 
vines  (July  27,  1214)  over  every  branch 
of  the  German  race,  sufficiently  inoicate  the 
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relations  of  England  and  France  under  John. 
But  so  little  national  opposition  was  there  as 
yet  that  the  revolted  barons,  enraged  at 
John's  repudiation  of  the  Great  Charter, 
invited  Philip's  son  Louis  to  avenge  their 
wrongs,  and  occupy  their  throne.  Nothing 
but  John's  opportune  death  and  the  wisdom 
of  Pembroke  could  have  saved  England  from 
at  least  a  temporary  union  with  France. 

Though  the  results  were  not  at  first  ap- 
parent, the  separation  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy had  revolutionised  the  relations  of 
England  and  France.  The  countries  hence- 
forth pursued  a  separate  course.  The  feudal 
hostility  became  national.  England  became 
conscious  of  national  identity.  Though 
French  still  in  manners  and  speech,  the  barons 
of  England  were  no  longer  French  in 
feeling.  Strengthened  by  the  annexations  of 
Philip  Augustus,  the  French  monarchy  was 
now  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  development 
of  French  national  sentiment.  One  thing 
alone  retarded  this  change  of  relation — the 
retention  of  Guienne  by  Henry  III.  and  his 
successor.  In  consequence  of  this  there  was 
still  a  feudal  element  in  the  relations  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  Besides  being  English 
monarchs,  Henry  III.  and  even  Edward  I. 
were  also  feudal  potentates  in  the  separatist 
south.  In  both  aspects  they  were  equally 
hostile  to  the  Parisian  monarchs. 

Under  Henry  III. — in  whose  reign  a  new 
importation  of  French  manners,  and  the  great 
absorption  of  French  words  in  the  English 
tongue  occurred — the  struggle  for  Poitou,  lost 
in  about  1229  by  the  English  and  in  vain 
attacked  in  1242,  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
conscientious  moderation  of  Louis  IX.,  which 
led  to  his  selection  as  mediator  between  Henry 
and  the  barons  in  1264.  But  the  Mise  of 
Amiens  disgusted  the  national  party,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  struggle  of  Edward  I.  and 
Philip  the  Fair;  while  the  rival  claims  of 
English  and  Angevin  claimants  to  the  Sicilian 
throne  had  added  previously  a  new  element 
of  difference.  Yet,  in  1286,  Edward  mediated 
between  France  and  Aragon,  though  his 
award  was  repudiated.  In  1294  a  great  war 
began,  during  which  Edward  for  a  time  lost 
Gascon^,  and  in  which  Scotland,  then 
strugglmg  against  Edward  for  national  in- 
dependence, first  became  the  hereditary  ally 
of  France.  In  1297  the  war  ended,  and  in 
1299  Boniface  VIII.'s  mad  action  led  to 
the  definite  Treaty  of  Chartrcs.  Edward  II., 
though  married  to  the  sister  of  Charles  IV., 
fell  into  difficulties  with  that  monarch  in 
1324;  the  revolution  of  1327,  however,  put 
these  into  the  background. 

In  1328  the  old  line  of  French  kings  died 
out,  and  the  accession  of  Philip  of  Valois 
was  contested  by  Edward  III.  as  the  son  of 
Isabella.  In  1337  French  help  to  Scotland 
led  Edward  to  prosecute  his  claim  by  arms. 
So  began  the  Hundred  Teara^  War  between 
France  and    England.     After   a   period  of 


brilliant  victories,  Edward  HI.  forced  on  the 
French  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  fl360),  but 
Charles  V.  profiting  by  Edwardi's  dotaee,  and 
the  minority  of  Richard II.,  reconquered  all  he 
had  won  save  Calais.  The  marriage  of  Richard 
II.  with  Isabella  of  France,  in  1397,  coincid- 
ing with  that  monarch's  arbitrary  stroke  for 
absolutism,  marks  a  curious  approximation 
between  the  two  countries,  during  the  pause 
between  the  acts  of  the  great  struggle.  It  led 
to  that  friendship  of  the  Annagnaca  for  the 
deposed  Richard  which  was,  perhaps,  the 
beginning  of  that  Anglo-Burgundian  alliance, 
that  alone  made  possible  the  brilliant  soc- 
cesses  of  Henry  V.  Under  him  the  second 
heroic  period  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  was 
fought,  and  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  (1420)  made 
Henry  son-in-law  and  successor  of  the  French 
monarch.  Edward  III.  had  the  assistance  of 
the  feudal  south,  but  Henry  Y.  was  the  ally  of 
the  monarchical  north  of  France,  a  different 
native  faction  contributing  to  each  kine^s 
success.  Thereafter  the  minority  of  Henry  YI. 
and  the  national  enthusiasm  engendered  by 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  led  to  the  loss  not  of 
Paris  only  or  of  Normandy,  but  of  the  ancient 
possession  of  Guienne.  The  death  of  Talbot, 
in  1453,  ended  the  Hundred  Years*  War  and 
the  hopes  of  English  domination  in  Franoe. 
Calais,  Edward  III.'s  great  prize,  alone  re- 
mained of  all  the  conquests. 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  with  France 
was  now  one  of  the  chief  points  of  dispute 
between  the  court  and  constitutional  parties. 
The  unpopularity  of  Suffolk,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  York,  were  largely  the  result  of  their 
adopting  a  statesmanlike  and  popular  view 
respectively.  But  the  alliance,  first  of  the 
Lancastrians,  then  of  Warwick,  with  Franoe, 
forced  Edward  IV.,  however  unwillingly,  to 
the  Burgundian  alliance ;  and  though  Charles 
the  Bold's  abandonment  of  his  cause  led  to 
the  Treaty  of  Pecquigny  (1475)  and  friendship 
with  Louis  XI.,  yet  before  IBdward's  death 
that  monarch  had  repudiated  the  English 
alliance.  In  vain  Richard  III.  sought  the 
friendship  of  France.  Charles  VIII.,  no  less 
than  Francis  of  Britanny,  helped  Henry  of 
Richmond  to  the  throne ;  though  Henir 
VII.'r  constant  Spanish  policy,  the  war  of 
the  Breton  succession,  and  the  i^rench  sopport 
of  Warbeck,  despite  the  Treaty  of  Etaples 
(1492),  show  that  the  normal'  hostility  of 
England  and  France  still  continued. 

With  Henry  VIII.  a  new  era  in  foreign 
relations  began.  Instead  of  the  long-standing 
traditional  policy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
policy  of  interests  begins  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  political  system  of  Europe,  the 
doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  the 
growth  of  modem  diplomacy.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  Henry  was  eager  to  win 
new  Crecys  and  Agincourts  at  the  expense  of 
the  traditional  enemy.  But  besides  this,  a 
new  motive — the  desire  of  adjusting  the 
balance  in  Italy — led  Henzy  to  join  the  War 
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of  the  Holy  League  against  France  (1511  — 
1514).  For  a  few  years  old  and  new  motdves 
coincided  to  keep  Henry  true  to  his  traditional 
hostility,  and  the  first  war  of  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V.  (1521—1529)  saw  Henry  again  the 
enemy  of  France.  But  the  negotiations  of 
1520  clearly  show  that  Henry's  main  motive 
had  reference  to  the  political  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  rather  than  to  any  traditional  theory 
of  policy.  The  withdrawal  of  England  from 
the  war,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia  (1525),  the 
moment  that  Charles  had  an  overwhelming 
advantage,  illustrates  Henry's  regard  for  the 
balance  of  power.  The  alliance  with  France  in 
1526,  the  long  and  wearisome  negotiations  to 
enlist  France  on  the  side  of  Henry's  divorce, 
equally  indicate  the  new  state  of  things. 
Francis  played  Henry  false,  and  deserved  the 
English  attack  in  1543,  which,  successful 
during  Henry *s  life,  led  to  disastrous  failure 
during  the  weak  rule  of  Somerset.  Northum- 
berland was  the  friend  of  France;  hut  the 
accession  of  JVIary,  with  the  consequent 
Spanish  alliance,  was  the  cause  of  a  fresh 
war  between  the  two  countries,  during  which 
France  gained  Calais.  The  Treaty  of  Cateau 
Cambresis  (1559)  ended  the  war,  but  the 
accession  of  Francis  II.,  the  husband  of  Mary 
of  Scotland,  and  tool  of  the  Guises,  and  the 
ambiguous  compromise  as  to  the  restoration  of 
Culais,  kept  alive  the  enmity* 

The  Treaty  of  Cateau  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era.  Political  considerations  were 
subordinated  to  religious  ones;  and  during 
Elizabeth's  reign,  despite  her  personal  feel- 
ings, the  Hug^ienots  were  the  natural  allies, 
the  Catholic  League  the  natural  foes,  of 
the  Knglish.  The  accession  of  Henry  IV. 
ended  the  active  period  of  Catholic  reaction, 
and  led,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  hearty 
national  alliance  of  France  and  England 
against  Spain.  For  the  next  half  century 
religious  hatred  of  Catholicism,  and  political 
fear  of  the  over^'eening  Spanish  monarchy, 
continued  to  produce  this  approximation 
between  the  old  rivals.  James  I.'s  Spanish 
policy  waa  unpopular  and  unsuccessful. 
In  1624  a  French  alliance  was  adopted,  and 
Charles  I.'e  marriage  with  Louis  XIII.'s 
sister,  though  it  did  not  prevent  the  war  of 
1627,  kept  the  two  nations  on  fair  terms 
during  the  whole  reign  of  that  monarch. 
Richelieu's  underhanded  support  of  the  Scots 
rather  strengthened  than  weakened  this  posi- 
tion. The  vacillating  foreign  policy  of  the  first 
Stuarts  made  it  impossible  for  fixed  relations, 
either  friendly  or  hostile,  to  be  established ;  and 
it  was  reserved  for  Cromwell  to  revive  the 
foreign  policy  of  Elizabeth,  and,  in  league 
with  Mazarin,  to  humble  effectually  the  pride 
of  Spain.  But  Elizabethan  policy  was  now 
obsolete.  Cromwell's  friendship  with  France 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  aggressions  of 
Louis  XIV.  Under  Clarendon,  who  closely 
followed  Cromwell  in  foreign  poh'cy,  the  same 
policy  of  Frenchalliancebecamea  source  of  that 


minister's  unpopularity.  The  Triple  Alliance 
(1667)  of  the  Cabal  was  the  beginning  of  the 
policy  of  combined  resistance  to  Louis  XIV.,  of 
which  ultimately  England  was  to  be  the  centre. 
But  Catholic  and  despotic  leanings,  love  of 
bribes,  and  fear  of  decided  action,  kept  Eng- 
land's general  influence  on  the  side  of  France, 
so  long  as  Charles  II.  and  James  1 1,  were  on  the 
throne.  Only  under  Danby,  when  the  Orange 
marriage  and  the  decided  action  of  1677  were 
efifected,  did  England  in  any  vigorous  way  set 
itself  against  French  aggressions.  The  great 
development  of  French  influence  on  literature, 
culture,  manners,  and  fashions  helped  to 
maintain  this  French  friendship.  But  with  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  the  prince  who  was  at 
the  centre  of  the  European  opposition  to  the 
universal  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  became 
King  of  England,  and  the  addition  of  the  whole 
weight  of  England  to  the  coalition,  led  to  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  France.  The  war  of  1688 
— 1697  [Ryhwick,  Treaty  op^  prepared  the 
way  for  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
(1702—1713).  The  well-contested  defeats 
of  William,  and  the  crowning  victories  of 
Marlborough,  broke  up  the  power  of  France, 
even  when  the  connection  of  the  dethroned 
Stuarts  with  France,  and  the  doctrine  of 
laisaez'faire  in  European  politics,  kept  up  a 
French  party  in  the  country,  which  secured 
the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713). 
This  Tory  alliance  with  France  strangely 
enough  endured  for  twenty-five  years  of  Whig 
ministry.  The  Regent,  Philip  of  Orleans, 
and  the  ministers  of  George  I.,  were,  from 
widely  difPerent  reasons,  equally  anxious  for 
its  maintenance.  Philip  drove  away  the  Pre- 
tender from  France,  and,  in  1717,  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  England.  Holland,  and  France 
was  effected  to  maintain  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
against  the  efforts  of  the  reviving  monarchy 
of  Spain.  The  peace  policy  of  Walpole  and 
Fleury  kept  this  state  of  things  alive.  It 
was  during  this  period  of  unity  that  the  close 
literary  and  philosophic  intercourse  between 
France  and  England,  which  was  to  make  the 
doctrines  of  Locke  and  Newton  the  common 
property  of  Europe,  was  effected.  But  the 
revival  of  Spain  was  not  ver>'  real.  When 
prosperity  visited  France  anew,  her  ministers 
were  anxious  to  revive  the  schemes  of  Louis 
XrV.,  and,  besides  regard  for  the  political 
balance  of  Europe,  the  rivalry  of  England 
and  Franoe  in  America  and  India,  the  efforts 
of  both  nations  at  colonial  expansion,  proved  a 
new  and  deep-seated  source  of  hostility.  Thus, 
in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  ^1740 
— 1748),  and  still  more  in  the  Seven  lears* 
War  (1766 — 1763),  England  and  France  were 
again  involved  in  war.  The  glories  of  Pitt's 
great  ministry  led  to  the  vast  extension  of 
the  Indian  and  colonial  empire  of  England, 
even  though  the  desire  of  Oeorge  III.  to 
leave  foreign  politics  alone,  and  devote  him- 
self to  the  restoration  of  the  royal  power,  led 
to  the  premature  Peace  of  Paris  (1763).     For 
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the  next  few  yean  there  was  peace,  but 
little  cordiality,  between  France  and  England. 
At  last  peace  was  broken  by  the  French, 
who  openly  helped  the  revolted  colonists 
of  America  (1778).  A  fierce  war  was 
now  waged  between  that  year  and  1782, 
terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Versailles. 
During  the  next  few  years  Pitt  kept  on  good 
terms  with  a  nation  already  on  the  verge  of  a 
revolution ;  although  acts  like  his  intervention 
in  Holland  would,  in  more  fiery  times,  have 
led  France  into  war.  But  Pitt*s  famous  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  (1786),  which 
revived  a  trade  between  two  countries  fast 
drifting  into  commercial  as  well  as  political 
alienation,  is  the  chief  mark  of  his  French 
policy,  and  the  ^  Anglomania "  in  France  of 
the  period  antecedent  to  the  Revolution  was 
one  effect  of  the  increase  of  pacific  relations. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  France 
and  England  were  on  better  terms  than  since 
the  days  of  Walpole.  That  event,  hailed  by 
all  but  a  few  as  the  beginning  of  a  brighter 
state  of  things  in  France,  brought  the  nations 
still  nearer  together  in  sympathy.  But  it 
was  soon  seen  that  the  course  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  very  different  to  what  had  been 
hopedfor.  Very  early  Burkesoundedthealarm, 
and  the  growing  ascendency  of  the  Jacobins 
soon  confirmed  his  prophecy.  Henceforth, 
sympathy  with  the  Revolution  was  attended 
with  social  ostracism,  and  remained  only  with 
the  few  staunch  Whigs  who  still  followed 
Fox  as  their  leader,  or  with  professed 
Radicals  and  agitators.  In  1703  the  great 
war  of  England  against  the  Revolution 
began,  and  continued  with  but  two  slight 
breaks  (the  few  months  after  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  the  few  months  of  Napoleon*s 
captivity  in  Elba)  until  1815.  It  became 
in  turns  a  war  of  reactionary  propaganda 
which  would  make  no  peace  with  a 
"  regicide  *'  Directory,  a  hopeless  struggle  for 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  against  the 
aggressions  of  Napoleon,  and  finally  an  heroic 
defence  of  the  English  nation,  and  in  a  sense 
of  the  principle  of  nationality  generally, 
against  the  lord  of  all  Europe,  in  1816  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  ended,  so  far  as 
was  possible,  the  work  of  the  Revolution,  and 
a  common  attachment  to  some  at  least  of  the 
principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance  united  Tory 
England  with  the  men  of  the  Restoration. 
Since  1816  there  has  been  no  war  between 
France  and  England,  and  a  slow  but  growing 
cordiality  has  replaced  the  old  tradition  of 
international  hatred  handed  down  from  our 
grandfathers.  On  several  occasions  relations 
have  become  extremely  strained.  The  Spanish 
Marriage  project  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Lebanon,  the  ill-regulated  ambi- 
tion of  Napoleon  in.,  and  more  recently, 
the  Egyptian  difficulties,  have  produced  un- 

Sleasantnesses  that  at  an  earlier  period  would 
oubtless  have  ended  in  war.      But  Napoleon 
III.  finally  determined  on  the  English  alliauce. 


and  the  common  Crimean  and  Chinese  Wars, 
and  still  more,  Cobden*s  famous  commereial 
treatv,  developed  more  friendly  feelings, 
which  it  may  be  hoped  are  to  become  per- 
manent. 


In  English,  Dean  Eitohan's  HMory  of  I^nrntt 
'68  the  beet  general  acooant  of  Frowli 
itorv.    The  compendium  of  U.  Th.  Lavailee, 


E'vee   the    beet    general  acooant  of    Frawli 
storv.    The  compendium  of  U.  Th.  Lavailee. 
and  M.  Henri  Martin's  fuller  HUtoir*  d«  JiVamer. 


are  standard  French  antborities.  Paiili's  Aiy- 
ltsch«  G«eftiefcte  brings  well  out  the  medueral 
relations  of  the  two  ooautiiee.  Von  B«jike's 
works  are  the  fullest  for  the  international 
dealings  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteentlt  oea- 
tones,  espeoiallj  his  flisiory  of  Enij^nnd  and 
FraRad«ucJU  OMcMdU«.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Franohise.    [ELscnoir.] 

Tihamm^  Johk,  shot  at  Queen  YictoriA 
(May  30,  1852),  for  which  he  was  oondemned 
to  execution,  but  the  sentence  was  conunnted 
to  penal  servitude  for  life.  The  absurdity  of 
incUcting  such  a  man  as  a  traitor  led  to  an 
Act  authorising  the  courts  to  deal  with  such 
cases  by  imprisonment  and  whipping. 

Fraaeu,  6m  Phujp  (h.  1740,  d.  1818), 
entered  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  was 
sent,  in  1774,  to  B^igal,  as  a  member  of  the 
now  council  appointed  under  the  Act  of 
1773.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the 
violence  of  his  opposition  to  Warren  Ilast- 
ings.  Returning  to  England  in  1781,  he 
entered  Parliament  in  1784,  where  he  joined 
the  Opposition,  and  stimulated  Hastings's 
impeachment.  Many,  including  Lord  Mac- 
aulay,  have  regarded  him  as  the  author  of 
the  Lettert  of  Junius,    [Junius.] 

Frank  Almoign  {libera  eUemotynm,  U,, 
free  alms),  was  the  name  of  a  peculiar  species 
of  clerical  tenure.  The  genez^  condition  of 
grants  of  land  in  frank  akioign  was,  that  the 
grantees  should  pray  or  say  mass  for  the 
grantor  and  his  km ;  but  no  particular  service 
was  specified.  It  was  a  ** nobler"  tenure 
than  the  analogous  tenure  by  divine  service, 
in  which  the  service  was  fixed.  Frank  al- 
moign was  always  an  exceptional  tenure,  as 
the  great  bulk  of  Church  lands  were  held  by 
ordinary  lay  tenure,  such  as  knight-aervioe 
and  socage.  The  Act  of  12  Gar.  II.  exempted 
this  tenure  from  abolition. 

Fraiik-pledge»  Frithborh,  or  (in  the 

North)  Tanmaimetale,  was  an  association 
of  ten  men,  under  the  borhM'ealdor^frith'bwrfe' 
head,  or  capital  pMgt,  who  were  to  be  standing 
securities  for  each  other,  bound  to  produce 
any  one  of  their  number  iiP  called  upon  by  the 
law  to  do  so,  and,  if  he  is  unable,  liable  to 
pay  for  what  he  has  done  amiss  unless  they  can 
purge  themselves  from  all  complicity  in  the 
matter.  The  associations  were  called  tUhimpM^ 
and  every  man  was  obliged  to  be  a  member*  of 
one  such  body.  The  frank-pledge  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  artificial  prolongation  of 
the  family  tie,  or,  as  based  on  the  principle  of 
the  law  of  Athelstan,  that  every  man  should 
have  a  security  for  him.  Thislawof  Athelstan*s, 
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re-enacted  with  additions  by  Edgar  and 
Canute,  resulted  in  the  frank-pledge,  which 
we  first  find  described  in  the  so-called  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor — and,  therefore,  to  have 
been  not  earlier  tban  the  Conquest.  The  View 
of  Frank-pledge  was  an  important  item  of 
business  in  the  local  courts,  and  ultimately 
reverted  to  the  court  leet.  In  later  yiews 
the  capital  pledge  and  other  representatives  of 
the  tithing  often  had  the  duty  of  representing 
their  township  in  the  shire  moot.  This 
brought  together  the  conceptions  of  township 
and  tithing,  and  in  this,  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  was 
the  chief  historical  importance  of  the  frank- 
pledge. 

Stobba,  C<mtA,  Biet,,  eapeciaUT  i,  §  41.  with 
the  references  there  giteat  PalgraTe,  Engli^ 
CommoniceaUh;  K.  Maazer,  krit%$elu  Ueber$auiu, 

Frederick^  Pkincb  of  Wales  {b.  1707, 
d.  1751),  was  the'  son  of  George  II.  and 
Caroline  of  Anspach.  Before  coming  to 
England,  he  quarrelled  with  his  father  be- 
cause  his  intended  marriage  with  Princess 
Wilhelmina  of  Prussia  was  broken  off.  On 
his  arrival  in  England  he  joined  the  party 
that  was  in  opposition  to  Walpole,  taking 
Bolingbroke  as  his  political  adviser.  The 
Idta  of*  a  FtUriot  King  was  written  by  that 
statesman  as  a  guide  for  the  prince  when 
he  should  ascend  the  throne.  In  1736  Frede- 
rick married  Augusta  of  Saxe-Coburg;  but 
this  did  not  tend  to  the  union  of  the  royal 
family.  He  demanded  (1736)  that  his  income 
should  be  fixed  by  Parliament.  The  king's 
overtures  were  rejected ;  and  after  an  animated 
debate,  the  ministers  were  victorious.  The 
prince  thereupon  hurried  his  wife  from 
Hampton  Court  to  the  empty  palace  of  St. 
James's,  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
birth  to  a  child.  For  this .  the  prince  was 
peremptorily  ordered  by  George  to  leave  the 
court;  Queen  Caroline  remained  implacable, 
refusing  to  see  him  on  her  death-bed. 
Frederick  withdrew  to  Norfolk  House  in  St. 
James's  Square,  and  became  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  On  the  fall  of  Walpole  Frederick 
headed  the  Opposition  as  they  went  to  pay 
their  respects  at  court ;  but  his  reception  by 
the  king  was  merely  formal.  No  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected,  and  the  prince  continued  to 
oppose  the  ministry  and  court  until  his  death. 

Free  Clmreli  of  Scotlaady  The,  was 

formed  in  1843  by  the  **  Disruption ''  from 
the  Established  CHiurch  of  a  large  body  of 
ministers  and  laymen.  The  Tory  government, 
at  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  passed 
(1712)  an  Act  restoring  patronage  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  extremely  unpopular  at  the 
time,  and  since  has  been  the  chronic  cause 
of  the  various  schisms  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Yet  the  patronage  conferred  by 
the  Act  gave  only  a  recognised  right  to  the 
benefice  and  its  emoluments.  The  spiritual 
office  of  pastor  could  only  be  added  to  this 
by  the  *'  call "  of  the  parishioners ;  but  this 
**  call "  was  frequently  nominal,  and,  if  but  a 


few  parishioners  would  make  it,  "a  forced 
settlement "  of  the  presentee  could  be  effected. 
The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw 
the  acquisition  by  the  Evangelical  party 
of  a  majority  in  the  General  Assembly  over 
the  Moderates  or  Latitudinarians.  In  1834 
the  Assembly  passed  the  Veto  Law  which  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
Church's  doctrine  that  no  minister  should  be 
intruded  into  a  parish  against  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  declared  that  a  majority  of  male 
heads  of  families,  full  members  of  the  Church, 
should  be  able  to  bar  an  obnoxious  presentee. 
This  was  an  attempt  to  make  the  call  a 
reality  in  all  cases.  Before  long  this  Act 
created  litigation  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
as  well  as  great  controversy  on  the  relation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers.  At 
Auchterarder,  the  call  of  the  presentee  was 
signed  by  two  heads  of  families  only,  while 
the  great  majority  of  the  parish  expressed 
vehement  dissent.  Yet  the  Court  of  Session 
declared  the  presentment  legal  under  the 
Patronage  Act,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
appeal,  confirmed  their  decision ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Scotch  judges  were  accused  of 
extending  their  jurisdiction  on  other  points 
into  spiritual  matters  cognisable  by  the 
Church  alone.  In  1842,  after  tedious  litiga- 
tion, the  Auchterarder  case  was  finally  de- 
cided. In  May,  1843,  at  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly,  four  hundred 
and  twenty  ministers,  led  by  Dr.  Chalmers, 
the  most  famous  clergyman  of  his  day,  left 
the  Established  Church;  and,  leaving  the 
hall  of  the  Assembly,  met  in  another  room,  as 
the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church, 
with  Chalmers  as  Moderator.  The  bulk  of 
their  congregations  followed  them.  The  or- 
ganising power  of  Chalmers,  shown  from  the 
first  by  the  Sustentation  Fund  for  ministers' 
salaries,  and  the  scheme  for  the  education  of 
the  clergy  of  the  new  Church,  triumphed 
over  the  financial  and  social  difficulties  of  the 
new  undertaking.  In  four  years  seven 
hundred  Free  churches  were  built.  The  Free 
Church  simply  reproduced  in  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, and  organisation  the  EstabliHhed 
Church;  save  that,  of  course,  the  right  of 
appointment  to  benefices  was  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  congregation,  and  the  *'Eras- 
tian"  dependence  on  the  State  avoided; 
though,  as  a  theory,  the  "  volimtary  princi- 
ple "  was  repudiated  by  these  Hildebrands  of 
the  Reformed  Church. 

SubcrdinaU  Statidards  of  the  Free  fhurefc; 
Hanna,  Life  of  CKalmert ;  AnnaiU  nf  th«  Diirup- 
tion;  FaoU,  EngXieohe  QttchichU  teit  ISJS. 

[T.  F.  T.]. 

Free  Companies  is  the  name  given  to 
the  troops  of  private  adventurers  who,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  organised  themselves  into  bands 
of  mercenary  soldiers,  and  let  out  their  ser- 
vices to  the  highest  bidder.  England  was, 
as  a  rule,  under  too  firm  a.  government  to 
have  muoh  fear  of    these    companies;   but 
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under  Stephen  they  infested  the  country, 
and  again  during  the  anarchy  of  John's 
quarrel  with  his  harons,  and  the  minority  of 
Henry  III.  But  they  never  attained  the  defi- 
nite organisation  of  the  Free  Companies  of 
the  south  of  France,  and  still  less  of  the  Con- 
dottieri  of  Italy  ;  though  many  of  the  latter, 
as  for  example  the  famous  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood,  were  Englishmen. 

Freoliold.  The  term  ''liberum  tene- 
mentum/*  '*  free  tenement,"  appears  soon  after 
Domesday  in  the  sense  of  land  held  hy  a  free- 
man  hy  a  free  tenure,  i.e.f  by  knight-service 
or  socage.  It  was  thus  opposed  to  base  or 
villein  tenure.  Freeholds  were  granted  or 
conveyed  by  the  process  of  feoffment, ».«.,  an 
act  of  formal  delivery  of  possession  (Uvery  of 
seisin),  accompanied  by  words  describing  the 
nature  of  the  interest  conferred  and  the  ser- 
vices to  be  rendered  in  return.  But  in 
Bracton  (temp.  Henry  III.}  the  term  '*  free- 
hold '*  had  come  to  have  also  a  special  sense, 
and  to  be  applied  to  what  had  previously  been 
only  one  characteristic  of  freehold  tenure^ 
namely,  a  right  over  land  for  a  period  without 
fixed  or  specified  termination.  Hence  arose 
the  term  *' freehold  eatau:'  "Estate"  in 
English  law  means  the  interest  which  a 
holder  has  in  the  land,  and  especially  the 
"quantity  of  interest"  as  measured  by  its 
duration.  Estates  are  divided  into  such  as  are 
freehold,  and  such  as  are  less  than  freehold, 
the  former  including  estates  of  inheritance  or 
for  life,  the  latter  estates  for  years  (or  leases), 
or  at  will. 

Digby,   Hue.  of  iK»  Law  qf  J{«al  Pmpertyi 
Stephen,  CommentarMs. 

Preemaaf  Mits.,  was  a  name  assumed 
by  the  Dachess  of  Marlborough,  because,  as 
she  boasted,  it  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
frankness  and  boldness  of  her  character,  in 
her  correspondence  with  Princess  (afterwards 
Queen)  Anne,  who  also  took  that  of  Morley. 
Their  husbands  were  also  sometimes  styled 
Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Morley. 

Free  Trade  Agitation.  [Corn  Laws  ; 
CoBDBN ;  Peel.] 

Frencli  Bevolation,  War  op  the,  is 
the  name  generally,  though  not  very  accu- 
rately, given  to  the  series  of  great  wars  which 
arose  out  of  the  French  Bevolution,  and 
lasted  with  two  short  intervals  of  peace  from 
1793  to  1816.  England  made  at  first  no  at- 
tempt to  interfere  in  the  internal  troubles  of 
France,  and  refused  to  take  part  in  the  first 
coalition  against  her.  In  the  spring  of  1792 
Pitt  reduced  the  navy,  remitted  taxation,  and 
confidently  looked  forward  to  fifteen  years  of 
peace.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the 
position  of  affairs  was  entirely  different.  The 
French  had  expelled  their  invaders,  and 
proceeded  to  annex  Savoy,  and  to  conquer 
Belgium,  which  they  threatened  to  incorpo- 
rate with  Fnuace.    The  Convention  offered 


the  aid  of  the  French  arms  to  all  people 
desirous  of  liberty,  and  French  ministers 
intrigued  with  the'  disaffected  party  in  Sing- 
land  and  Ireland.  Pitt  vigorously  protested 
against  the  annexation  of  Belgium  and  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt,  called  out  the  miUtia. 
and  introduced  bills  to  subject  aliens  in  Eng- 
land to  strict  supervision,  and  to  prevent  the 
export  of  com  and  war  materials  to  France. 
The  French  government  refused  any  oonces- 
sion  on  the  two  questions  of  Belgium  and  the 
Scheldt,  and  protested  against  PitVs  precaa- 
tionary  measures.  In  the  midst  of  negotia- 
tions on  the  subject,  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVI.  took  pkce  (Jan.  21,  1793),  and  the 
government  at  once  ordered  the  French 
minister  to  leave  England.  Pitt  attempted 
to  continue  negotiations  in  spite  of  this^  but 
on  the  first  of  February  ^e  French  govern- 
ment declared  war.  England  sent  30,000 
men  to  the  Netherlands  under  the  comnumd 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  Austrian  victory 
of  Neerwinden  (March  18)  had  forced  the 
French  to  retreat,  and  the  allied  troops  spent 
the  summer  in  besieging  the  frontier  for^ 
tresses.  In  November  the  Duke  of  Tork  laid 
siege  to  Dunkirk,  but  was  forced  to  raise 
it  again  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery.  An 
expedition  sent  to  the  Norman  coast  to 
assist  the  Venddans,  arrived  too  late,  and 
another  which  occupied  Toulon  in  Augast, 
was  forced  to  abandon  it  in  December.  Next 
year  the  allies  were  still  more  unfortunate. 
The  French  reconquered  Belgium,  and  during 
the  winter  the  Duke  of  York  was  driven  out 
of  Holland,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  obliged 
to  fly  to  England.  Lord  Howe*s  great  victory 
of  June  1,  the  conquest  of  numerous  West 
Indian  islands,  and  the  revolt  of  Conica, 
were  a  partial  compensation  for  these  defeats. 
In  1796  the  coalition  broke  up  altogetiier. 
Prussia  made  the  Peace  of  Basel  (April  5),  and 
began  thereby  a  neatrality  which  lasted  for 
eleven  years.  Spain  made  peace  on  July  22, 
to  be  followed  a  year  later  by  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  and  a 
declaration  of  war  against  England  (Oct, 
1796).  The  smaller  powers  mostly  followed  the 
example  of  these  two  nations,  and  the  burden 
of  the  war  henceforth  rested  on  England, 
Austria,  and  Sardinia.  The  year  1795  was 
marked  by  the  failure  of  two  English  expe- 
ditions, one  to  Quiberon,  the  other  to  tiie 
coast  of  La  Vend^.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
alliance  of  Holland  with  France  resulted  in 
the  English  conquest  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (Sept.  16).  The  Continental  war,  the 
next  year,  was  decisive,  Bonaparte's  Italian 
campaign  more  than  counterbalanced  the  re- 
verses of  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  in  Germany. 
In  May  the  King  of  Sardinia  withdrew  from 
the  coalition.  In  March  England  made  an 
unsuccessful  peace  overture,  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  October  by  the  despatch  of  Lord 
Mahnesbury  to  Paris,  to  negotiate  a  general 
peace.    England   offered   to  restore  all  its 
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colonial  conqueeto,  and  demanded  a  Bimilax 
restoration  of  the  French  conquests.  Above 
all  it  refused  to  admit  the  annexation  of 
Belgium  to  Prance,  and  the  rupture  of  the 
negotiations  followed. 

The  year  1796  ended  with  an  abortive 
attempt  to  land  a  French  army  in  Ireland. 
The  year  1797  brought  the  danger  of  invasion 
nearer  still.  In  April  Austria  signed  the 
preliminaries  of  Leoben,  which  were,  in 
October,  converted  into  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio.  England  was  left  to  carry  on  the 
war  alone,  and  that  in  a  very  un&vourable 
position.  The  Funds  had  sunk  to  little  more 
than  fifty,  .and  in  February  cash  payments 
had  to  be  suspended,  whilst  m  May  and  June 
the  mutinies  of  the  fleet  made  Great  Britain 
for  some  weeks  defenceless.  The  French 
government  had  formed  the  design  of  uniting 
the  Spanish  and  Dutch  fleets  to  their  own 
fleet  at  Brest,  and  so  sweeping  the  English 
fleet  from  the  Channel,  and  rendering  a  land- 
ing possible.  But  the  two  victories  of  St. 
Vincent  fFeb.  14)  and  Camperdown  (Oct.  16) 
frustratea  this  plan;  and  though  Bonaparte 
made  some  preparations  for  an  invasion  of 
England,  he  preferred  the  less  perilous  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt  (May,  1 798).  A  month  after  his 
landing.  Nelson,  by  the  victory  of  the  Nile, 
destroyed  his  fleet  and  cut  him  off  from  France 
(Auff.  1).  Renewed  acts  of  aggression  by 
the  Directory  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  Bona- 
parte's absence,  and  Nelson's  victory,  made 
the  formation  of  a  new  coalition  possible.    In 

1799  the  <x>mbined  armies  of  Austria  and 
Rnssia  drove  the  French  out  of  Italy;  but 
General  Massena  successfully  defeated  the 
AustrO'Eussian  invasion  of  Switzerland,  and 
General  Bxune  repulsed  an  Anglo^Russian 
expedition  to  Holland.  Bonaparte's  return 
to  France  was  followed  by  the  overthrow 
of  the  Directory  (Nov,  8,  1799),  and  an 
immediate   resumption  of  the  offensive.    In 

1800  Austria  was  attacked  both  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  the  victories  of  Marengo 
(June  14),  and  Hohenlinden  (Dec.  3),  were 
followed  by  the  Peace  of  Lun^ville  (Feb.  9, 
1 801 ) .  England  was  again  left  to  carry  on  the 
war  alone,  for  Rnssia  had  quitted  the  coalition, 
and  made  a  dispute  about  the  right  of  search  the 
foundation  of  a  maritime  league  (Dec,  1800), 
which  renewed  the  Armed  Neutrality  (q.v.)  of 
1780.  This  league  consisted  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Russia,  but  it  was  almost  im- 
mediately broken  up  by  the  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen (April  2,  180  n  and  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  (March  23).  Two  days 
before,  an  English  expedition  had  defeated 
the  French  at  Alexandria,  and  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  with  surrender  of  24,000  French 
soldiers,  soon  followed.  Though  Bonaparte 
still  threatened  an  invasion  of  England,  and 
collected  troops  and  gunboats  at  Boulogne, 
the  EngHsh  supremacy  at  sea  renderea  it 
merely  a  threat.  Both  countries  were  ready 
to  come  to  terms.    The  negotiations  at  Paris, 


in  1796,  had  been  followed  by  similar  nego- 
tiations at  lille  in  1797,  and  the  EngUsh 
government  had  declined  to  treat  in  answer 
to  Napoleon's  overture  in  Dec.,  1800.  But 
this,  the  fourth  attempt  to  bring  about  an 
understanding,  was  more  fortunate,  and  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  in  Oct., 
1801,  while  the  tx^ty  was  finally  ratified  on 
March  27,  1802.  By  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
England  surrendered  all  its  conquests  except 
Trinidad  and  Ceylon.  It  was  agreed  that 
Malta  should  be  restored  to  the  knights  of 
St.  John,  but  as  the  renewed  aggressions  of 
Napoleon  gradually  made  it  evident  that  it 
would  speedily  be  seized  by  France,  the 
English  government  refused  to  surrender  the 
island.  They  believed  that  Napoleon  meant 
to  make  Malta  the  stepping-stone  for  a  new 
attack  on  Egypt,  and  Egypt  the  starting-point 
for  an  attadc  on  India.  War  was  declared 
on  May  18,  1803.  A  French  army  under 
Marshal  Mortier  easily  overran  Hanover. 
A  great  flotilla  and  army  were  assembled  by 
Napoleon  at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  and  in  December,  1804,  the  rupture 
between  England  and  Spain  placed  an  addi- 
tional navy  at  his  disposal.  His  plan  for 
effecting  a  landing  was  based  on  the  union  of 
the  three  fleets  of  Toulon,  Rochefort,  and 
Brest,  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  in  order  to 
secure  the  command  of  the  Channel.  Mean- 
time, a  third  coalition  was  being  formed.  In 
April,  1805,  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
between  England  and  Russia  took  place,  and 
the  league  was  completed  by  the  accession 
of  Austria  (August),  Sweden  (August),  and 
Naples.  The  naval  combination  fell  through, 
and  the  Toulon  fleet,  which  had  succeeded  in 
uniting  with  the  Spaniards,  was  destroyed 
with  them  at  Trafalgar  (Oct.  21,  1806) ;  but 
the  coalition  was  shattered  to  pieces  by  the 
capitulation  of  Ulm  (Oct.  19),  and  the  de- 
feat of  AusterHtz  (Dec.  3),  followed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Presburg  (Dec.  26).  In  England 
the  Addington  ministry,  which  had  commenced 
the  war,  had  been  superseded  in  May,  1804, 
by  the  return  of  Pitt  to  power. 

Pitt's  death  (Jan.  23, 1806)  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ministry  xmder  Fox,  which  opened 
negotiations  with  Napoleon.  But  Napoleon's 
Continental  policy  rendered  peace  impossible. 
Just  as  the  Directory  had  surrounded  France 
with  subject  repubUcs,  so  he  wished  to  sur- 
round himself  with  vassal  princes.  One 
brother  was  established  in  Holland,  and 
another  became  King  of  Naples,  and  the 
organisation  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  founded  his  rule  in  Qermany.  Russia's 
declaration  of  war  (Oct.  1,  1804)  was  an- 
swered by  the  victory  of  Jena  (Oct.  14),  and 
the  army  of  Russia,  after  the  doubtful  battle 
of  Eylau  (Feb.  8),  met  with  a  severe  defeat 
at  Friedland  (June  14). 

The  English  ministry  sent  expeditions  to 
Sicily  (July,  1806),  South  America  (Feb.— 
July,  1807),  Egypt  (March,  1807),  and  the 
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Darda&ellefl  (Feb.,  1807),  but  these  useless 
diversions  gave  no  real  aid  to  the  common 
cause.  The  Peace  of  Tilsit  (July,  1807)  put 
an  end  to  the  fourth  coalition,  and  enabled 
Napoleon  to  turn  the  foi*ce8  of  the  Continent 
against  England.  By  the  Decrees  of  Berlin 
(Xov.  21,  1H06)  and  Milan  (Dec.  17,  1807)  he 
prohibited  all  direct  or  indirect  trade  with 
the  British  Isles.  The  secondary  states, 
whioh  still  remained  neutral  or  allied  with 
England,  were  to  be  forced  to  adopt  the  same 
system,  and  to  place  their  naval  forces  at  his 
disposal.  With  the  aid  of  Russia,  Sweden 
was  forced  to  adhere  to  the  Continental 
system,  and  a  combined  Spanish  and 
French  army  occupied  Portugal  (Nov.,  1807). 
Denmark,  after  an  English  expedition  had 
obliged  it  to  surrender  its  fleet  (Sept.,  1807), 
allied  itself  with  France.  But  for  the  success 
of  Napoleon's  schemes,  the  mere  alliance  with 
Spain  was  not  sufficient.  In  order  .to  make 
use  of  the  Tast  resources  and  great  colonies 
which  misgovemment  made  of  little  value, 
he  needed  the  complete  control  of  Spain,  and 
this  he  sought  to  secure  by  placing  his  brother 
Joseph  on  the  Spanish  throne  (June,  1808). 
With  the  insurrection  which  in  consequence 
broke  out  in  Spain,  begins  a  new  period  in 
the  history  of  the  wars  which  sprang  out  of 
the  Revolution.  Hitherto  they  had  been  the 
wars  of  states;  henceforth  they  were  to  be 
the  wars  of  nations.  The  idea  of  nationality 
inspired  the  peoples  of  Europe,  and  became 
the  strongest  support  of  its  rulers  in  their 
resistance  to  France.  Austria,  fired  by  the 
example  of  Spain,  took  up  arms  again  (April, 
1809),  but  it  could  not  rouse  Germany  to  re- 
volt, and  after  the  battles  of  Aspem  (Kay, 
22)  and  Wagram  {July  6)  was  obliged  to  sign 
a  ruinous  peace  at  Vienna  (Oct.  14,  1809). 
England  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Spanish 
revolt.  In  the  summer  of  1808  an  English 
corps  expelled  the  French  from  Portugal, 
whilst  another  advanced  to  take  part  in  the 
defence  of  Spain,  but  was  forced  to  retreat 
and  re-embark,  after  winning  a  battle  at 
Corunna  (Jan.  16, 1809).  The  English  govern- 
ment, however,  instead  of  concentrating  its 
fltrength  on  the  war  in  Spain,  wasted  40,000 
men  in  a  useless  expedition  to  Walchcren. 
But,  in  spite  of  inefficient  support,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  able  to  recover  Portugal  (1809), 
and  to  maintain  himself  there,  in  1810  and 
1811,  against  repeated  attacks.  [Peninsular 
War.]  In  April,  1812,  war  bet^n  between 
Napoleon  and  Russia,  and  in  the  same  month 
Lord  Wellington  captured  the  border  fortress 
of  Badajoz,  and  assumed  the  defensive  in 
Spain.  The  news  of  his  victory  at  Salamanca 
(July  22)  reached  the  French  head-quarters 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  Borodino  (Sept.  7), 
and  about  a  month  before  the  French  entered 
Moscow,  the  English  army  occupied  Madrid 
(Aug.  12— Sept.  14,  1812).  Loi-d  Wellington 
raised  the  siege  of  Burgos  on  Oct.  18,  and 
on  the  19th,  Napoleon  quitted  Moscow.    The 


enthusiasm  of  the  German  people  foroed  tiieir 
sovereigns  to  take  up  arms.  Russia  was  joim-d 
by  Prussia  (March  1,  1813),  Sweden  (March 
3),  and  Austria,  and  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (Oct. 
16 — 18)  freed  Germany,  as  that  of  Vittoria 
did  Spain  (June  20). 

Whilst  Wellington  crossed  the  Bidsasoa  in 
September,  and  established  his  winter  quarters 
in  the  south  of  France,  the  allied  armies  bepui 
the  passage  of  the  Rhine  on  thelastdayof  1813. 
After  a  campaign  which  lasted  three' months 
Paris  was  taken,  and  Napoleon  abdicated 
(April,  1814).  The  brother  of  Louis  X^^. 
was  called  to  the  French  throne,  and  Franre 
reduced,  with  some  small  exceptions,  to  the 
limits  of  1792.  The  allied  sovereigns,  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  were  still  disputing 
about  the  settlement  of  Europe,  when  Nanoleon 
seized  the  opportunity  which  the  discontent 
of  the  nation  afforded,  and  re-entered  France 
(March  1,  1815).  The  four  great  powers  im- 
mediately re-formed  the  coalition  against  him 
(March  26),  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  (June 
18)  was  followed  by  his  second  abdication, 
and  his  exile  to  St.  Helena.  By  the  second 
Treaty  of  Paris  (Nov.  20),  France  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  indemnities  and  expenses 
amounting  to  more  than  60  millions,  to  a 
further  loss  of  territory,  and  to  a  five  years* 
occupation  of  her  border  fortresses. 

Europe  was  reorganised  by  the  Treaties  of 
Vienna.  The  great  states  issued  from  the 
wars  of  the  Revolution  more  powerful  and 
more  compact.  The  republics  of  Poland, 
Venice,  and  Genoa,  the  ecclesiastical  states 
and  most  of  the  smaller  principalities  ol  Ger- 
many had  been  absorbea  by  stronger  neigh- 
bours. But  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen 
who  arranged  the  rewards  and  compensations 
due  to  states,  disregarded  the  claims  of 
peoples.  The  Revolution  had  drawn  its  force 
and  its  proselytising  power  from  the  general 
desire  for  political  freedom ;  the  opposition  to 
the  Empire  had  been  inspired  by  the  desire 
for  an  independent  national  existence.  Neither 
of  these  feelings  were  satisfied  by  the  Vienna 
settlement,  and  so  it  was  not  permanent. 

During  the  same  period,  England  had 
grown  greater  outside  Europe.  In  the  West 
it  had  acquired  a  few  more  sugar  islands;  in 
the  East  it  had  excluded  French  influence 
from  India,  and  g^reatly  extended  its  own 
power  in  that  country.  It  had  also  acquired 
the  outposts  and  approaches  of  India,  Ceylon, 
the  Mauritius,  the  Cape,  and  Malta.  *  But 
these  accessions  of  teiritorj'  had  been  gained 
at  the  cost  of  crushing  taxation,  and  by  the 
addition  of  more  than  600  millions  to  the 
national  debt. 

Alison.  Si9t.  of  EwrojM ;  Stanhops,  Litt  tif 
Pitt ;  Massey,  Hut.  of  England  ;  J&mea.  JKa^iU 
H'gtory;  Napier,  Pmin»Mlar  Wnr;  CtM^rtagh 
Correapondmc* ;  Stapleton,  J.ift  of  Cmtninq; 
fir$Uiiigton  Deipntohet ;  Von  S^bel,  HiM  of  tk» 
Frmek  Revolutton ;  Lanfrej«  lAf9  <tf  Nttj^^om; 
B««lej,  Lt/ii  of  Stein. 

[0.  H.  F.] 
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Trendnkiigbtt  Thb  Btjbitiho  of  (1638), 
wastiie  name  given  to  a  tragedy  by  which 
the  chiefe  of  tiie  Gk>rdon  fiuoiily  lost  their 
lives.  A  reconciliation  had  taken  place  at 
Stiathbogie  between  the  (Gordons  and  their 
enemies,  the  Crichtons,  who  were  escorted 
home  by  Lord  Abo^'ne,  Robert  Gordon,  and 
others.  Pressed  to  remain  at  Frendraught 
for  the  night,  the  Grordons  were  burnt  to 
death  in  the  tower,  accidentally,  according  to 
the  Grichtons,  but  more  probably  the  tragedy 
was  the  result  of  a  delibwate  plot. 


I,  SiH  Henry  Edwakd  Baktlb  {b. 
1815,  d.  1884),  entered  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  in  1834.  In  1847  he  becarne  British 
Rosident  at  Sattara,  and  in  1850  Chief  Com- 
missioner  of  Scinde.  In  1862  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Bombay,  and  in  1867  he  returned 
to  England  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Council.  In  1872  he  was  sent  to  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa  to  inquire  into  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  the  following  year  signed  a  treaty 
with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  abolishing  the 
traffic.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Cape  and  High  Commissioner  for 
South  Africa. 


ly  John  Hookham  [b,  1769,  d.  1841), 
a  literary  man  of  some  note,  was,  as  the  friend 
of  Camung  (being  his  partner  in  the  Anti- 
Jacobin)  sent  on  various  embassies  and  political 
affairs  of  importance.  Besides  a  mission  to 
Lisbon,  he  was  twice  Spanish  minister  during 
the  critical  period  of  the  dealings  of  Fer- 
dinand VII.  and  Napoleon.  The  failure  of 
Sir  John  Moore  was,  in  public  opinion, 
largely  attributable  to  FTere*8  advice ;  and  his 
reoill  from  Spain  ended  his  public  life.  He 
■pent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Malta. 

See  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Fr«re*B 
works  by  bis  nephews. ' 

^resooboldi,  Th«,  were  Florentine 
merchants,  who  advanced  money  to  Edward 
I.  and  Edward  II.  on  the  security  of  the 
Customs,  which  they  were  allowed  to  collect. 
They  became  almost  as  unpopular  as  the  Jews 
had  been,  and  one  of  the  Ordinances  of  1311 
ordered  Uieir  banishment  from  the  country. 


l^  Thb,  were  members  of  orders 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  the 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  among 
the  people.  Their  example  in  early  times 
was  powerful,  but  as  they  gained  wealth 
they  tended  to  sink  into  indolence.  In 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  preachers 
of  the  Waldensians,  and  other  heretical 
sects,  set  forth  a  new  idea  of  the  religious 
life,  as  concerned  with  activity  for  the 
Rood  of  others.  These  sects  were  repressed ; 
but  their  conceptions  were  fruitiul,  and 
the  struggle  against  them  convinced  some 
ardent  nunds  of  the  need  of  active  preaching 
amongst  the  people.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
in  Italy,  began,  in  1207,  to  gather  round 
ium  a  society  animated  by  the  principle  of 
fervent  love,  which  was  to  be  carried  out 
hmt._16 


by  entire  self-sacrifice.  His  order  rapidly 
spread,  was  provisionally  sanctioned  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  in  1209,  and  was  established 
by  Honorius  III.,  in  1223.  It  was  called 
the  *•  Ordo  Fratrum  Minorum ; "  with  it  was 
incorporated,  under  the  same  rule,  a  female 
order  of  St.  Clara,  the  sister  of  Francis ;  and 
a  third  order,  the  Tertiaries,  comprised  those 
who,  without  abandoning  their  secular  life, 
adopted  a  rule  of  penitence. 

Contemporary  with  Francis,  a  Spaniard, 
Dominic,  a  canon  of  Osma,  formed  a  society 
for  the  special  purpose  of  preaching  againsit 
heretics.  In  1216  this  onler  of  the  Friar 
Preachers  was  established  by  Honorius  IIL, 
and  adopted  also  the  rule  of  evangelical 
poverty.  Later  came  the  order  of  Carmelites, 
so  called  because  they  were  originally  founded 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  dwelt  in  the  seclusion 
of  Mount  Carmcl.  They  had  their  rule  of 
rigorous  fastinfr,  silence,  and  solitude,  and 
were  transplanted  into  Europe  in  1238. 
Finally,  the  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine, 
established  in  1256,  took  their  rise  from  the 
union  of  many  cenobite  establishments  in 
Italy.  All  these  orders  followed  the  example 
of  the  Franciscans,  in  having  Tertiaries,  and 
in  renouncing  worldly  possessions.  They 
were  often  distinguished  by  the  colours 
of  their  cloaks.  The  Carmelites  were  known 
as  the  White  Friars,  the  Dominicans  as 
the  Black  Friars,  and  the  Franciscans  as 
the  Grey  Friars.  The  survival  of  these  names 
in  London  and  many  other  English  towns 
testifies  to  the  extent  of  their  settlements. 
The  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans  were 
by  far  the  most  important  of  these  orders, 
and  exercised  great  influence  on  the  social 
and  political  development  of  England.  The 
Dominicans  came  to  England  in  1221,  the 
Franciscans  in  1224. 

The  friars,  in  their  early  days,  did  a  great 
work  of  social  retorm;  and  as  this  work 
grew  under  their  hands,  they  felt  the  need 
for  learning.  Consequently  the  mendicants 
began  to  throng  to  the  universities,  and  it  was 
through  the  actirity  of  the  Franciscans  that 
Oxford  became  famous  throughout  Europe. 
The  first  Franciscan  provincial  in  England 
built  a  school  in  the  Fratry  at  Oxford,  and 
pre\''ailed  on  Robert  Grosseteste,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  lecture  there.  Grosse- 
teste founded  a  school,  which  was  carried  on 
by  Adam  Marsh,  or  De  Marisco,  who  may 
be  reckoned  as  the  founder  of  that  great 
school  of  theology  which  mled  the  thought 
of  Europe  till  the  Kevival  of  Learning. 
Alexander  of  Hales,  John  Duns  Scotus,  and 
William  of  Ockham,  made  English  theology 
famous;  and  the  Franciscan,  Hoger  Bacon, 
is  the  foremost  name  in  physical  science 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  immediate  influence  of  the  revival  of 
theology  under  the  friars  in  England  was 
greatly  felt  in  the  constitutional  struggles  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.    Bishop  Grosseteste 
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and  Adam  de  Mariaco  were  the  chief  ooun- 
Bclloro  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  teaching 
of  the  friars  gave  a  religious  basis  to  the  theory 
of  the  relations  between  king  and  people,  on 
which  the  struggle  was  founded.  They  set 
forth  the  responsibility  of  the  kin^  to  God, 
his  duty  to  rule  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
his  obligation  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the 
community,  and  to  govern  according  to  its 
will.  The  Latin  poem  on  the  battle  of 
Lewes  (Wright,  FolUieal  Songt,  72,  &c.^ 
sets  forth  in  striking  language  the  political 
views  of  the  friars.  Moreover,  these  opinions 
were  not  confined  to  the  closet.  They  were 
spread  by  the  preaching  of  the  friars  amongst 
all  classes,  especially  in  the  towns.  The 
friars  wanderoa  from  place  to  place,  gathered 
a  crowd  around  them  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
homely  language,  with  rude  illustrations, 
poured  forth  a  discourse  in  which  tho  con* 
dition  of  current  afiEairs  was  used  as  a  motive 
for  amendment  of  life  and  as  a  call  to  repent- 
ance. The  friars  greatly  influenced  popular 
opinion,  and  secured  popular  support  to  the 
cause  of  the  barons  against  the  king.  The 
summons  of  representatives  of  towns  to  Parlia- 
ment by  Simon  de  Montfort,  in  1254,  was  a 
recognition  of  the  quickened  political  life 
which  was  largely  due  to  the  activity  of  the 
friars. 

As  the  importance  of  the  friars  increased, 
their  seal  diminished.  Their  rule  of  strict 
poverty  was  gradually  modified,  till  there 
arose  a  schism  in  the  Franciscan  order 
between  the  more  rigid  party  of  the  Spiritual 
Franciscans  and  the  laxer  party,  which  was 
supported  by  Pope  John  XXII.  (1317).  In 
the  course  of  the  conflict  William  of  Ockham 
attacked  the  Pope,  and  proceeded  with  keen 
logic  to  examine  the  limitations  of  the  papal 
headship  over  the  Church.  The  democratio 
spirit  of  the  Franciscans  was  turned  even 
against  the  Papacy,  which  it  had  at  first 
laboured  to  exalt.  Moreover,  the  friars  raised 
against  themselves  the  hostility  of  the  other 
monastic  orders,  who  struggled  to  check  their 
growing  importance,  and  were  aided  by  the 
secular  clergy.  This  conflict  raged  chiefly 
in  the  universities,  whoro  the  friars  possessed 
themselves  of  the  professorial  chairs.  When 
this  battle  had  been  won  by  the  friars,  the 
struggle  continued  between  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans,  till  gradually  the  Domi- 
nicans took  a  sphere  of  their  own  apart  from 
the  Franoi-scans.  They  were  left  in  possession 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  gradually  lost  the 
character  of  a  mendicant  order.  The  Fran- 
ciscans were  then  left  to  work  amongst  the 
masses,  and  strove  to  increase  their  in- 
fluence by  pious  frauds,  and  by  superstitious 
inducements,  that  they  might  lead  their 
penitents  to  bequeath  money  for  charitable 
purposes. 

The  opposition  to  the  mendicants  in  Eng- 
land was  begun  by  Bichard  Fits- Ralph, 
Bishop  of  Armagh  (1360),  who  attacked  their 


principle  that  mendicancy  was  pnctiaed  by 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  also  pointed 
out  the  mischief  that  they  did  {Defenmivm 
Curatorumf  in  Brown,  Fatcicmiut  £*nm,  iL, 
466,  &c.).    They  over-rode  the  parish  priest, 
invaded  his  parish,  heard  confessions,  and 
granted  absolution  on  easy  terms.    Ecclesias- 
tical discipline  was  subverted  that  the  men- 
dicants might  be  enriched.    Children  were 
enticed  from  their  homes  and  induced  to  join 
the  order.    So  great  was  the  influence  of  the 
mendicants   at  Oxford,   that   parents  were 
afraid  to  send  their   sons  there  lest   they 
should  be  entrapped  by  them.     From  this 
time  we  find  many  complaints  against  the 
mendicants.     They  worked  for  their  own 
interests,  and  were  despised  by    the  more 
reflecting    people.      The  Prologue    of    the- 
Visum  of  FUrt  the  Flounnan   (aboat   1377) 
says: — 

"  I  fonde  there  Freris,  alle  the  foare  ordres, 
Preehed  the  peple,  for  profit  of  hem-eelveii, 
Glooed  the  gospel,  as  hem  good  I^ked, 
Forooveitise  of  oopfs,  oonatrued  it  as  thei  wolds." 

The  picture  of  the  Friar  in  the  Prologue 
to  Chaucer's  Canierbwy  TaUt,  shows  with 
humour  the  ordinary  character  of  the  friar. 
The  friars  were  attacked  by  Wydif  in  1381. 
when  he  entered  upon  his  breach  with  the 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Church.  At  first  he 
had  more  sympathy  with  them  than  with  the 
"  poBsessionati,"  the  monks  who  held  property. 
He  attacked  them  chiefly  because  they  were 
the  staunchest  adherents  of  the  Papacy. 
The  friars  in  return  were  the  bitterest  oppo- 
nents of  the  Lollards.  During  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  friars  ceased  to  have  any  special 
influence  or  importance. 

Brewer,  Monummia  FrcmcMooiia ;  GktwseUHte. 
BpistohB  (ed.  Luard)  ;  Oreen,  Kwtory  •/  ik* 
EnalUh  P«opU;  Milinan,  Latin  Cfcrutionity.  A 
full  acconnt  of  the  friars  is  given  bjr  Wadding, 
Annalf  Frwtmm  Jftnorum;  and  Maimarhina, 
AnMalt$  OrdinU  Pradicatomm.  fM.  C.l 

Friend,  Sir  John  {d,  1696),  was  a  Jacobite 
conspirator  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  H.* 
was  g^ven  a  coloneVs  commission  by  James, 
and  enlisted  men  against  the  day  when  the 
French  should  appear  in  Kent  (1696),  but 
refused  to  take  any  share  in  the  infamous 
Assassination  Plot  (q.v.),  although  he  kept 
the  secret.  On  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
spiracy,  he  was  tried,  harshly  denied  the 
assistance  of  counsel,  and,  refusing  to  betray 
his  confederates  to  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  executed  on  April  3. 

Friends  of  Ireland,  The,  were  a  society 
founded  by  0*Connell  in  1830,  to  promote  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  It  was  declared  illegal 
by  the  Irish,  government ;  but,  though  dis- 
solved, at  once  took  a  new  shape  as  the 
Society  of  Irish  Volunteers.  This  too  was, 
however,  dissolved,  in  accordance  with  the 
Coercion  Act  of  1833. 

FrilingS.  The  name  of  the  middle  division 
of  the  ola  German  tribes,  corresponding  in 
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England  with  the  ce&ris  (q.T.),  i^.,  the  fully 
free  but  ncm  noUe. 

Stabla,  OoMt.  Hid, 

TrudailS,  Thb,  were  a  Low  Gennan  tribe 
who  made  setilemente  on  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  probably  in  other  parts  of  northern 
Britain.  Nennina  oalla  tLe  Firth  of  Forth 
the  Frisian  Sea. 

Skene,  CcttCe  ScoOond,  toI.  i 

Frith,  in  Anglo-Saxon  law,  answers  to  the 

later  phrase,  *'  the  king's  peace."    It  was  en- 

f oroea  by  national  officers,  and  any  breach  of 

it  was  considered  a  contempt  of  the  king,  and 

punished  by  a  fine.    The  Mth  was  a  personal 

not  a  territorial  peace. 

StabiM,  Coiut.  HM, ;  Xemble^  ftumu  in  Aiy- 
land. 

Frith-ffild  was  the  name  given  to  certain 
gilds  or  clurn  established  during  or  before  the 
reign  of  King  Athelstan,  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  the  repression  of  theft,  the  tracing 
of  stolen  cattle,  and  the  indemnification  of 
the  parties  robbed,  by  means  of  a  common 
fund  raised  by  subscription  of  the  members. 
These  gilds  took  the  place  of  the  old  organisa- 
tion of  the  family,  as  is  shown  by  the  wer- 
gild bein^  in  certain  cases  paid  to  the  gild- 
brethren  instead  of,  as  in  eanier  times,  to  the 
family  of  the  murdered  man.  The  statutes  of 
these  gilds  are  contained  in  the  Judicia 
Civitatis  Zatuionia  set  forth  in  the  reign  of 
Athelstan,  under  royal  authority,  by  the 
bishop  and  reeves  of  the  city.  [Gilds; 
Towns.] 

Thorpe,  jtnciml  Xows;  Btubbs^  Cenut  Hitt. 
and  StUei  Ckafrt0n, 

FrobiBlier,  Sm  Kabtxn  (d,  1694),  one 
of  the  great  navigators  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  set  sail  in  1676  with  the  object  of  dis- 
covering the  North- West  Passage,  whilst  in 
1578  he  endeavoured,  though  in^ectually,  to 
found  a  settlement  north  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
Keren  years  later  he  accompanied  Sir  Francis 
Drake  on  his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  1588  did  good  service  against  the  Spanish 
Armada.  He  was  killed  in  action  whilst  trying 
to  capture  the  fort  of  Crozon  near  Brest  on 
behalf  of  Henry  lY.  of  France  from  the  com- 
bined Spanish  and  League  armies. 

HaidnTt,  Yoyagm.  FrobUher's  own  acoonnt 
of  bis  ThrM  Voyag^t  to  ^ml  tlie  Ntv)  Panagt  bae 
been  edited  by  the  Haklnyt  Societj. 

Froissarty  JsAN  (b.  1337,<f.  1410),wasbom 
at  Valenciennes,  and  was  most  likely  the  son 
of  a  merchant.  From  his  childhood  he  was 
destined  for  the  church,  but  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  poetry  which  secured  him  the 
patronage  of  John  of  Hainault,  father-in-law 
of  Edward  III.  In  1301  he  went  to  England, 
and  was  recommended  to  the  favour  of  Queen 
PhUippa.  The  queen  appointed  him  clerk 
of  her  chapel,  and  he  remained  at  the  English 
court  and  in  the  service  of  English  pnnces 


several  years.  The  queen  died  in  1369,  and 
Froissart  returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  found 
new  protectors  in  Wenceslas,  Duke  of  Brabant, 
and  Kobert  of  Namur.  The  Duke  of  Brabant 
appointed  him  cur6  of  Lestines  near  Mens. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  Robert  of  Namur  he 
composed  the  first  book  of  his  Chronicle*, 
After  the  death  of  Wunceslas,  Froissart  be- 
came the  chaplain  of  Guy  de  ChAtillon,  Count 
of  Blois,  who  also  appointed  him  canon  of 
Chimay.  Guy  de  Chiltillon  was  the  grandson 
of  John  of  Hainault,  his  father  had  fallen  at 
Crecy,  and  he  himself  commanded  the  rear- 
guard of  the  French  army  at  the  battle  of 
Hosebecke.  Thus  Froissart  passed  from  the 
service  of  English  princes  and  Knglish  par- 
tisans to  that  of  an  adherent  of  France.  He  ac- 
companied his  master  in  many  journeys  and  ex- 
peditions, during  which  he  collected  material 
for  his  ChronieSt,  He  made  his  last  visit  to 
England  in  1396.  The  last  part  of  his  life  is 
very  obscure,  and  though  his  death  is  generally 
dated  1410,  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  he  lived  till  1419.  The  CAroMi^^f  of  Frois- 
sart embrace  the  years  1326  to  1400.  They 
are  divided  into  four  books,  of  which  the  first 
and  most  important  stops  at  1378 ;  the  second 
finishes  at  1386 ;  the  third  at  1388,  and  the 
fourth  extends  from  1389  to  1400.  Of  the 
first  book  there  are  three  distinct  versions,  the 
first  written  between  1360  and  1380,  the  second 
between  1380  and  1383,  and  the  third  at  some 
period  after  the  year  1400.  The  earliest 
version,  written  when  Froissart  was  under 
English  influence,  is  naturally  coloured  by 
partiality  for  the  English  cause.  In  the  last 
version,  written  after  the  death  of  Richard  II., 
his  tone  towards  England  is  severe  and  hostile. 
Moreover,  Froissart  bases  his  narrative  in 
the  early  version  on  the  earlier  Chronicle  of 
Jean  le  BeL  But  in  the  later  versions  he  relies 
on  original  sources  of  information,  and  ex- 
pands his  record  of  evei^ts.  The  Chronicle  o) 
Jean  le  Bel  ends  in  1361,  so  that  after  this  date, 
which  is  also  the  time  when  Froissart's  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  events  and  men  begins,  he 
is  entirely  an  original  chronicler.  As  an 
historian  he  must  be  accepted  with  caution ; 
for  his  narrative  is  coloured  by  prejudice, 
and  his  statements  are  often  inaccurate. 

Froissart,  CHrontgum,  ed.  Eerryn  de  Letten- 
hove,  iiO  vols. ;  the  valuable  ed.  tiim<^on  Luce, 
5  vols.,  pnblished  1860,  containB  only  the  period 
before  1360.  Aubertin,  Ht<Ltr«  de  la  l^n0v« 
et  Ltft^ratur*  FranfOM*  au  VoxjenrAge.  The 
ChroNiclM  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
Lord  Bemers,  1525,  and  by  Mr.  Johnes  in  1805. 

[C.  H.  F,] 

FroxitinilSi  Sextur  Juiiius,  was  sent  by 
Vespasian  into  Britain  in  a.d.  75,  where  he 
conquered  the  Silures ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Ag^cola.  He  was  a  writer  on  military  and 
agricultural  subjects. 

Fuentes  D'OnorOt  Thb  Battle  of  (7  lay 
6, 1 8 1 1 ) ,  was  fought  during  the  Peninsular  War 
between  the  English,  under  Wellington,  and 
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the  French,  under  Maseena.  Massena  ad- 
vanced, with  46,000  men,  to  relieve  Almeida, 
which  Wellington  was  blockading.  Though 
in  command  of  hardly  more  than  30,000  men, 
the  latter  resolved  to  fight  rather  than  give 
ap  the  blockade.  Operations  extended  over 
two  days.  On  the  first,  the  approach  of  night 
prevented  anything  decisive ;  but  next  day, 
MasBena,  newly  reinforced,  made  his  great 
attack.  After  a  hard-fought  day,  the  French 
slowly  withdrew  at  evening  out  of  gunshot ; 
hut  there  was  no  retreat.  The  capture  of  Al- 
meida was  secured  by  this  check  on  Massena. 
Kapier,  Pentiwular  War, 

FnlfordyTHE  Battlb  of  (1066),  between 
the  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  and  Harold  Har- 
drada  and  Toatig,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
English,  and  the  acceptance  by  the  men  of 
York  of  Harold  Hardrada  as  their  king. 
FuUord  is  on  the  Ouse,  about  a  mile  south  of 
York. 

Fuller,  Thomas  (&.  1608,  d,  1661),  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  Ho  was  appointed  a 
prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1641  lec- 
turer at  the  Savoy.  In  the  Civil  War  he  was 
chaplain  to  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  assisted 
largely  in  the  defence  of  Basing  House 
against  the  Parliamentarians,  and  was  after^ 
wards  in  Eixeter  during  the  siege  of  that  city. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  appomted  chaplain 
to  the  king.  Fuller  was  the  author  of  The 
Church  History  of  Britain^  1655,  a  ffittory  of 
the  Worthies  ofEngland^  1662,  and  other  works. 
His  historical  writings,  though  of  no  g^reat 
authority,  have  always  been  popular  from  the 
humour  and  quaint  beauty  of  their  style. 

Fuller,  William,  was  an  informer,  who 
attempted,  in  1691,  to  revive  the  trade  of  Titus 
Oates  by  concocting  a  Jacobite  conspiracy ; 
but  no  one  listened  to  him,  and  he  was  put 
in  the  pillory.  He  tried  the  same  method  in 
1701,  with  even  worse  success.  When  the 
Tories  came  into  power,  he  was  sentenced  to 
bo  flogged,  pilloried,  and  fined  ^  and  being 
imprisoned  in  default  of  paying  the  latter, 
never  obtained  his  release. 

Fnrruolcabad,  Thb  Battle  of  (Nov.  14, 
1804),  resulted  in  a  rictory  for  the  English, 
under  Lord  Lake,  over  Holkar  with  a  great 
army  of  60,000  men.  The  English  casualties 
amounted  to  two  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 

Fyrd  was  the  national  militia  of  the  Early 
English.  On  every  free  man,  by  virtue  of 
his  allegiance,  military  service  was  imperative. 
Fjrrd-bot  was  one  of  the  three  inseparable 
burdens  on  the  pO!»08sion  of  ethel  or  boe^Umd. 
In  Tacitus*  time,  the  host  of  the  Germans  was 
simply  the  gathering  of  the  whole  nation  in 
aims.  It  continued  the  same  to  a  late  period. 
But  as  the  State  grew  in  extent,  the  difficulty 
of  collecting  the  whole /t/rt?  together  became 
very  great ,  and,  practically,  this  was  hardly 
over  done.  The  array  of  the  fyrd  of  each 
Hhire  was  left  to  the  ealdorman,  and  the  fyrd  | 


of  the  shire  was  the  shire-moot  in  arme. 
It  was  more  often  the  fyrd  of  one  or  two 
shires,  which  had  local  cohesion,  that  gained 
glory  by  stout  fighting,  than  the  larger  aggre- 
gations of  the  p(^ular  army ;  for  example^ 
Brihtnoth*s  famous  fight  with  the  Danes  at 
Maldon.  But  the  cumbrous  nature  of  the 
fyrd  system  led  to  its  gradual  superseasion, 
even  before  the  Conquest.  The  feudal  thegn- 
hood,  with  their  retainers,  the  mercenary 
husearls  of  Canute— illustrate  the  earliest  de- 
velopments of  those  baronial  and  stipendiaiy 
forces  which  ultimately  were  to  make  the 
national  force  obsolete.  Yet  William  L 
called  out  the  fyrd  more  than  onoe,  and 
Rufus  branded  as  nithings  those  who  refused 
to  come,  and  cheated  the  fvrd  out  of  their 
moneys  for  maintenance.  At  Northallerton, 
the  f  >Td  of  the  northern  counties  repelled  the 
Scottish  invasion;  and  it  was  the  national 
militia  that  saved  Henr>'  II.  from  the  feudal 
coalition  of  1173.  Henr)'*s  Assize  of  Arms 
entirely  recognised  the  principle.  Under 
Henry  III.  and  Edwiutl  I.,  the  fjrrd  was 
revived,  and  made  useful  by  the  Statutes  of 
Winchester,  and  the  8\'8tem  of  Watch  and 
Ward.  The  growth  of  the  art  of  war  made 
such  expedients  obsolete  in  their  turn;  but 
the  militia  of  modem  times,  with  its  quasi- 
compulsory  service,  and  until  recently  the^on^ 
eomittUus,  which,  in  theory,  could  be  con- 
voked by  the  sheriff,  continue  the  principle 
at  the  root  of  the  fyrd  down  to  our  own  day. 

Stubbs,    Const.   Bid.;    Kemble.    Samu  w 
Bnglmd;  Bbllam,  ConjiC.  Hist,      [T.  F.  T.] 

F^rdwlte  was  the  penalty  for  neglectiDg 
to  serve  in  the  fyrd  (q.v.). 


Oa,  the  old  English  form  of 'the  High 
Dutch  faut  occurs,  though  rarely,  in  early 
constitutional  history.  Like  gau,  it  must 
correspond  to  the  pugus.  Some  have  con- 
trasted the  natural  ga  with  the  artificial 
shire  or  division.  The  southern  counties  of 
England  are  of  the  ga  type— of  very  anacnt 
origin,  and  built  on  national  or  tribal  dis- 
tinctions. The  Mercian  shires  appear  mers 
administrative  **  departments  **  of  Later  date. 

Gadari.  Thb,  were  an  ancient  British 
tribe  inhabiting  the  western  part  of  Northum- 
berland, the  part  of  Cumberland  north  of 
the  Irthing,  the  western  part  of  Roxbargh- 
shire,  the  county  of  Selkiric  with  Tweeddale, 
a  great  part  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  nearly  sU 
West-Lothian. 

Oael,  the  English  form  of  Gaidhel  is 
used  in  two  senses.  (1)  As  the  name  of  the 
great  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock,  including 
Highlanders,  Irish,  Manx,  and,  probably,  the 
old  race  that  wrote  the  Oghams.    (2}  More 
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ftpecially  it  is  confined  to  the  Scotch  High- 
landen.  Mr.  Rh^s  suggeete  that  the  term 
trael  shall  he  used  only  in  the  restricted 
sense,  while  the  archaic  form  Goidel,  hy 
which  every  trihe  of  this  stock  has  kxiown 
itself  as  far  hack  as  we  can  trace,  he  used  for 
the  wider  term.  [Cilts;  Pictb;  Scots; 
Bbitons.] 

Bhts,  COHc  BHtaiii. 

Oaiblrland  (Gafol—trihute)  was  folk- 
landy  let  ont  to  n^nt. 

fSkmftj&f  Sib  Johh,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Councu  to  assist  the  executors  of  Henry  VIII., 
1547,  daring  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
became  in  the  next  reign  a  valued  supporter 
of  Queen  Mar>',  for  whom  he  did  good  ser- 
vice during  Wyatt*s  rehellion.  During  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Princess  Elisabeth  in 
the  Tower,  1564,  Gage  acted  as  her  gaoler. 

Cktfe,  Gknxral  Thomas  {b.  1721,  d.  1788), 
was^e  second  son  of  Viscount  Gag^.  In 
1744  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Hassa- 
ehusetts  in  the  room  of  Hutchinson.  He  did 
his  best  in  this  difficult  position  to  prevent  an 
actual  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  instituted  a 
conciliatory  policy.  His  hand  was  forced, 
despite  his  efforts  to  maintain  peace.  The 
delegates  at  Philadelphia  set  his  authority  at 
defiance,  and,  when  Ghige  recalled  the  writs 
for  the  assembling  of  the  representatives,  met 
in  spite  of  him,  and  enrolled  the  "minute 
men.'*  Still  Gage  refused  to  resort  to  coer- 
cion, though  he  fortified  Boston  Neck 
and  thus  commanded  the  town.  In  April, 
1776,  he  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  destroy  some 
stores  collected  at  Concord.  The  colonists 
opposed  the  troops,  and  the  first  blood  was 
shed  at  Lexington.  The  people  at  once  flocked 
to  arms  in  numbers,  which  terrified  Gage  into 
inactivity ;  but  in  May  reinf oroements  arrived 
under  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  and 
Gage  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a 
general  pardon,  and  declaring  martial  law  to 
prevaiL  This,  however,  failed  to  attain  its 
object:  and  on  the  7th  June  Gage  took 
decisive  action  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  The  victory  was  not  followed  up,  and 
on  Washington's  arrival  the  British  were 
blockaded  in  Boston.  In  October  Gage  re- 
signed his  command  to  Sir  William  Howe, 
and  returned  to  England.  He  was  very  much 
blamed  by  the  government  for  not  taking 
active  measures  earlier. 

BttDCToft,  HUt.  of  Amtriea ;  Stanhope,  Uid- 
of  England  ;  CvaminghMm,  Bmintnt  Bngliahmtn. 

.  Chufging  Acts.  A  name  popularly  as- 
Agnedto  the  measures  of  reactionary  periods 
interfering  with  freedom  of  speech,  or  writing, 
or  public  meetings.  Such  were  the  Acts  of  1 795 
against  seditious  meetings,  and  one  of  the  Six 
Acta  of  1819  against  public  assemblies  and 
cheap  political  pamphlets.  The  name  has  also 
bf>en  applied  to  a  long  string  of  Irish  measures 
of  coercion. 


Oaika  {d.  1829),  a  Kaffir  chief,  was  re- 
garded by  the  British  government  as  the 
ruler  of  Kaffirland;  and  it  was  through  inter- 
ference on  his  behalf  by  the  Governor  of  Cape 
Colony,  that  the  Kaffir  War  of  1818  was 
brought  on.  In  1622,  a  treacherous  attempt 
made  by  the  colonists  to  seize  this  chief 
almost  led  to  another  war. 

QaimaTy  Gbopfbby  {JI.  eirea  1160),  wrote 
in  French  a  poetical  Chronicle  of  England 
from  the  arrival  of  Cerdic  to  the  death  of 
Rufus.  There  is  an  edition  of  Gaimar  pub- 
lished by  the  Caxton  Society,  and  the  early 
portion  will  be  found  in  the  Monumenta  Mif- 
Ulrica  Britanniea, 


,,,„,,  „  Thb,  were  an  Anglian  tribe 
occupying  tno  northern  part  of  Lmcolnshire. 
From  them  the  name  of  Grainsborough  is 
derived. 

QalgaeiUli  ft  Caledonian  chief,  offered  a 
desperate  resistance  to  Agricola  on  his  famous 
expedition  into  the  north  of  modem  Scot- 
land (81). 

Tadtiis,  ilirricola. 

Galloway,  the  same  word  as  Galway, 
1.^.,  land  of  tne  Gael,  is  (1)  in  its  widest  sense 
equivalent  to  the  south-western  district  of 
Scotland,  but  (2)  is  more  generally  used  in  a 
narrower  sense  to  include  the  small  Goidelic 
settlement,  isolated  among  the  Brythons  of 
Strathclyde,  or  Cumbria,  that  included  the 
modem  shires  of  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright 
and  part  of  Dumfries.  A  range  of  hills  and 
moors  cut  Gralloway  off  on  Uie  north  and 
partly  on  the  east,  while  the  sea  formed  its 
boundarv  on  the  south  and  west.  Some  have 
regarded  the  presence  of  this  intrusive 
Goidelic  colony  as  the  result  of  an  invasion 
from  Ireland,  similar  to  that  which  conquered 
Dalriada  (Argyleshire),  but  the  general  theory 
is  that  it  was  a  survival  of  the  earlier  branch 
of  the  Celts,  forced  westward  by  the  in- 
vading Brythons.  In  Boman  times  the  No- 
vantsB  held  this  region.  They  are,  probably, 
the  same  as  the  later  <'  Picts  of  Galloway," 
though  what  was  their  precise  connection 
with  the  Picts  proper  it  is  hard  to  define. 
With  all  Cumbria,  Galloway  became,  in  the 
seventh  century,  dependent  on  the  Angles  of 
Northumbria ;  but  long  after  Strathclyde  had 
regained  its  freedom,  it  remained,  at  least 
nominally,  subject  to  the  decaying  state.  In 
Bede*s  time,  Ninian*8  old  bishopric  of  Whit- 
hem  (Candida  Casa),  was  still  an  English 
see,  till  a  long  break  in  the  line  of  bishops, 
after  796,  marks  the  revival  of  the  native 
race.  Thus  Galloway  preserved  its  separate 
identity  against  English,  Cumbrian,  and 
Scot,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  was  still 
"  terra  Pictorum,**  and  its  inhabitants  formed 
a  separate  division  in  the  Scottish  army  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  distinct  even 
from  the  *'  Cumbrenses."  Their  restless 
vigour  was  equally  shown  in  their  constant 
resistance    to    the    encroachments   of    the 
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Norman  barons,  which  English  and  Scottish 
kings  equally  favoured.  On  the  whole  Gallo* 
way  leant  on  England  to  avoid  the  nearer 
danger  from  Scotland.  The  revived  see  of 
Whithem  depended  on  York  till  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  Fergus,  Prince  of  Gallo- 
way, sought  in  vain  by  a  marriage  connection 
wiUi  Henry  I.,  to  avoid  his  country's  sub- 
jection  to  Malcolm  Can  more.  In  1174  the 
captivity  of  William  the  Lion  led  to  the 
revolt  of  Uchtred  MacFergus.  Again,in  1 1 86, 
the  rising  of  another  son  of  Fergus,  Gilbert, 
was  suppressed,  and  Henry  IV.,  tired  of  the 
double  dealing  of  the  Gallwegians,  handed 
them  over  to  Scotland.  Yet  Alan  of  Gallo- 
way acts  as  an  English  baron ;  his  name 
appears  in  Magna  Charta,  and  his  daughters 
married  Norman  nobles.  This  last  step  com- 
pleted the  subjection  of  the  state.  On  Alan's 
death  his  sons-in-law  divided  the  land,  and 
with  the  help  of  Alexander  II.  put  down  the 
last  native  rising.  The  acquisition  of  the 
throne  by  Baliol,  grandson  of  Alan,  through 
his  mother  Devorguilla,  perhaps,  facilitated 
its  absorption.  Yet,  even  in  Buchanan's  time, 
a  part  of  Galloway  used  its  Celtic  speech, 
though  it  must  very  soon  after  have  become 
extinct. 

Skene,  CelHe  Scotland,  voL  i. ;  Stnbbs,  ConH. 
SiMt,,  ch.  i..  }  153.  [T.  F.  T.] 

GallowglaSB.  A  name  given  to  Irish 
mercenary  soldiers.  They  served  on  foot,  had 
defensive  armour,  and  carried  huge  axes. 

Galway,    Henri   db  Massue,   Earl   of 
{b.  1648,  d,  1721),  originally  bore  the  title  of 
the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny.  A  French  Protestant 
general,  he  was  sent  over  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
intrigue  with  the  Opposition  leaders,  Buck- 
ingham, Russell,  and  Holies  (1678).     On  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  followed 
his  father  into  England.     Soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  William  III.,   he  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  regiment  of  Huguenot  cavalry, 
raised  by  the  energy  of  his  father,  who  died 
in  1690.     He  served  in  Ireland,  and,  after  the 
departure  of  William,  became  major-general. 
During  the  siege  of  Limerick,  he  was  chosen 
to  hold  a  conference  with  Sarsfield.     For  his 
services  he  was  created  Baron  Portarlington, 
and  a  property  given  him  from  the  forfeited 
Irish  lands.     In  1693  he  took  part  in  the 
abortive  expedition  from  St.  Helen's,  com- 
manded by  Meinhart  Sehomberg.     He  was 
t^iken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Landen  (1693), 
but  his  captors  allowed  him  to  escape.     He 
was  sent  to  Piedmont  as  English  envoy,  but 
could  not  prevent  the  Duke  of  Savoy  from 
deserting  the  coalition  (1696).  He  was  created 
Earl  of  Gal  way  in  1697.     After  the  outbreak 
of  the  Succession  War,  he  was  sent  to  Por- 
tugal as  second  in  command,  on  the  recall  of 
Schomberg   (1704).     He  met  with  many  re- 
verses, and  on  his  return,  the  Tories,  urged 
on  by  the  angry  Peterborough,  instituted  a 
severe  examination  into  the  conduct  of  the 


war.  His  reply  was  oomplete,  and  his  oondnct 

was  defended  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

But  the  Commons  passed  a  resolution  that  he 

had  acted  contrary  to  the  honour  of  the  Im* 

perial  crown    by   allowing   the   Portnguefle 

regiments  to  take  precedence  of  the  Engliah. 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement 

"It  would  seem,"  saya  Mr.  Wyon,  "that 

Galway,    although   destitute    of    any  great 

natural  abilities  for  war,  was  as  consummate 

a  general  as  study  and  experience,  joined  with 

a  conscientious  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 

safety  of  his  men,  can  make."    Yet  he  wts 

always  on  the  losing  side. 

Maoaolaj,  Hut.  of  Sna.i  Vahon,  Ww  «/ 
SuccMcioa  in  Spain ;  W/on,  Rngn  ^  QiMn 
Ann; 

Oalway  Elaction,  Ths,   1872,  wu 

carried  by  the  influence  of  the  priefets,  and 
more  especially  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and 
Captain  Nolan  was  elected.  On  a  petition 
being  lodged  against  him,  and  the  seat  being 
claimed  for  Oiptain  Trench,  Mr.  Justice 
Keogh  went  down  to  try  ibQ  case,  and 
declared  Captain  Nolan  to  have  forfeited  the 
seat  by  reason  of  intimidation  of  the  voters  by 
the  priests,  on  whose  conduct  the  judge 
reflected  in  very  strong  language.  Mr.  Butt 
brought  the  matter  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  Keogh  was  absolved  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

Oam,  Sia  David  (d,  1415),  a  Welsh  chief- 
tain, was  one  of  the  opponents  of  Owen 
Glyndwr,  whom  in  1402  he  attempted  to 
assassinate,  but  the  plot  being  discovered  he 
was  imprisoned,  ana  not  released  till  1412. 
In  1415  he  raised  a  body  of  tixMps  to  asstst 
Henry  V.  in  his  French  expedition,  and 
fought  most  valiantly  in  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  whore  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  as  he  was 
expiring  on  the  field. 

Gambiay  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  w«8 
visited  very  early  by  the  Portuguese  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  slaves,  and  formed  a 
settlement  until  1588.  In  1620  an  English 
factory  was  established  there.  For  manv 
years  there  was  an  intermittent  contest 
between  England  and  France  for  possession 
of  the  Gambia,  which  was  confirmed  to 
England  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1815.  Since 
that  date  much  of  the  surrounding  territory 
has  been  acquired  by  purchase  by  the  British 
government,  and  settlements  have  been  fonned 
with  the  object  of  stamping  out  the  slave- 
trade,  and  of  establishing  commercial  illa- 
tions of  a  legitimate  nature.  In  1842  the 
government  of  Gambia  was  separated  from 
that  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  vested  in  a  governor, 
who  was  aided  by  executive  and  le^lstive 
councils ;  in  1866  it  was,  however,  agam  made 
subordinate  to  the  Governor  of  the  West 
African  Settlements,  who  resided  at  Sierrs 
Leone.  The  climate  is  very  unhealthy. 
B.  W.  Martin,  BtitiA  CoUmim. 
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GamUer,  James,  Baron  {b.  1766,  d.  1833), 
was  a  distingmshed  admiral.  In  1807  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  sent  against  Copenhagen, 
and  was  in  reward  created  a  baron.  From 
1808  to  1811  he  commanded  the  Channel 
Fleet,  during  which  a  court-martial  acquitted 
him  of  any  culpable  share  in  the  disaster  of 
Aiz  roads. 

Game  XawB.  The  earliest  game  laws 
were  passed  in  the  same  period  as  the  laws 
concerning  -vagrancy,  ana  were  due  to  the 
same  causes.  The  &nst  of  these,  that  of  1389, 
after  reciting  that  artificers  and  labourers 
keep  dogs  and  go  hunting  on  holv  days  in  the 
parks  and  warrens  of  lords  and  others,  enacted 
that  no  person  not  possessing  land  worth  408. 
a  year  should  keep  a  dog  for  hunting  or  use 
ferrets  or  nets  to  take  game,  under  pain  of 
a  year's  imprisonment.  In  1494  any  person 
taking  pheasants  or  partridges  without  leave 
upon  another^s  land  was  made  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £10,  equivalent  to  £150  of  present 
money.  But  this  statute  can  never  have  been 
enforced,  for  an  Act  of  1681  imposed  a  fine  of 
20a.  for  every  pheasant  and  lOs.  for  every 
partridge  taken  in  the  night.  In  1604  aU 
shooting  at  game  with  gun  or  cross-bow  was 
absolutely  forbidden  (apparently  as  unsports- 
manlike) under  a  penalty  of  208.  for  each  bird 
or  hare,  or  imprisonment  for  three  months  in 
default;  but  persons  qualified  by  birth  or 
estate  were  allowed  to  course,  and  also  to  net 
pheasants  and  partridges.  Five  years  later 
the  property  qualification  was  raised  ;  hawking 
was  forbidden  during  July  and  August,  and 
pheasants  and  partridges  were  to  be  taken 
only  between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas — 
**  take  "  being  probably  soon  construed  to  in- 
clude shooting.  In  1670  owners  wore  allowed 
to  appoint  gamekeepers;  no  persons  save 
freeholders  of  £100  a  year,  99  j^ears  lease- 
holders of  £150,  or  heirs-apparent  of  a  squire 
and  others  of  higher  degree,  were  to  possess 
g^ns,  bows,  or  sporting  dogs,  and  game- 
keepers were  given  the  right  of  search.  All 
these  Acts  were  repealed  in  1832,  and  the  only 
earlier  statute  still  in  force  is  that  of  1828. 
This  Act  for  the  first  time  made  poaching  by 
niffht  a  crime,  instead  of  an  offence  followed 
merely  by  fine.  Taking,  or  trespassing  by 
night  with  intent  to  take,  game  or  rabbits 
was  to  be  punished  with  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour  not  exceeding  three  months  for  the 
first  offence  ;  not  exceedmg  six  months  for  the 
second ;  and  transportation  for  seven  years  or 
hard  labour  not  exceeding  two  years  for  the 
third.  Besistance  with  any  weapon  could  be 
punished  with  transportation  up  to  seven 
years ;  and  if  a  party  of  three  or  more,  of 
whom  one  is  armed,  are  found  trespassing  by 
night  for  the  purpose  of  taking  game,  each  of 
them  may  be  sentenced  to  transportation  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years.  The  Act  of  1832 
abolished  all  qualifications  for  sporting,  and 
also  the  earlier  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 


game,  and  imposed  new  penalties  for  poach- 
ing by  ifffy,  vix.,  a  hne  of  £2  for  trespassing 
in  pursuit  of  game,  and  of  £6  for  reostance 
or  refusal  to  give  names.  Thus,  then,  before 
1832  the  right  to  loll  game  was  the  privilege 
of  a  dass,  smd  after  1832  became  an  incident 
of  ownership  or  possession  as  might  be 
arranged  between  landlord  and  tenant.  By 
the  Ground  Qame  Act  of  1880  the  occupier 
was  given  the  right  to  kill  hares  and  rabbits 
concurrently  wi&  the  landlord,  and  was  for- 
bidden to  contract  himself  out  of  this  right. 

[Fo&BSTS.] 

Gamelill*  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  (1249) ;  of  this 
office  he  was  deprived  by  the  intrigues  of 
Henry  III.  The  English  party  subjected 
him  to  so  much  persecution  that  he  sought 
redress  at  Rome,  where  the  Pope  espoused  his 
cause,  and  ordered  the  excommunication  of 
Alan  Durward  and  the  other  regents. 

Gardiner,  Stbphen  {b.  1483,  d.  1555), 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  a  celebrated  prelate 
and  statesman.  Of  his  parentage  nothing  is 
known  certainly,  but  he  was  bom  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  about  1483,  and  was  educated 
at  TWnity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  1521,  entering  into  holy 
orders  about  the  same  time.  In  1525  he  was 
elected  to  the  mastership  of  his  college,  and  he 
became  Chancellor  of  the  University  in  1640. 
To  a  man  like  Grardiner  academical  (Ustinctions 
were  far  from  being  all-sufficing.  He  took 
a  secretaryship  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  the  house- 
hold of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  In  this  latter 
emplo3rment  he  speedily  obtained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  as  well  as  of  his  more 
immediate  master,  a  success  which  was  soon 
followed  by  his  admission  into  the  Royal 
Council.  In  1528  he  was  sent  with  Bishop 
Fox  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  to  negotiate 
the  question  as  to  the  king*s  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  his  first  prefer- 
ment in  the  Church,  that  of  the  archdea- 
conry of  Norfolk,  was  tlie  reward  for  his 
tact  and  energy.  On  Wolsey *6  disgrace 
Gardiner  was  attached  entirely  to  the  king's 
service  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  having 
succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  Bishop  Fox, 
in  persuading  the  University  of  Cambridge 
to  pronounce  formally  against  marriage  with 
a  brother's  widow,  in  1531,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester,  and  shortly 
after  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester.  His 
book,  De  Vet  a  Obediential  upheld  the  royal 
supremacy.  For  the  rest  of  Henry's  reign 
Gardiner  was  among  the  foremost  of  the 
conservative  party  in  the  Council.  Powerful 
during  the  reactionary  years  1639 — 47,  he 
lost  ground  just  before  Henry's  death,  and 
the  king  withdrew  his  name  from  his  will,  of 
which  he  had  previously  been  appointed  one 
of  the  executors.    With  the  exception  of  a 
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few  months  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1548»  Gardiner  was  a  state  prisoner  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  induce  him 
to  subscribe  to  terms  of  reconciliation  with 
the  party  then  in  power,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  on  February  14,  1551,  he  was 
formally  deprived  of  his  see  for  disobe- 
dience and  contempt  of  the  king^s  authority. 
With  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  in 
1553,  Gardiner's  fortunes  improved.  He 
once  again  exercised  his  episcopal  functions 
in  performing  the  obsequies  of  the  late  king, 
and  on  August  23,  1553,  he  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Mary '  s 
reign  Gardiner  acted  as  her  chief  adviser  in 
all  civil  matters,  and  his  influence  in  the 
afiEairs  of  the  Church  was  second  only  to  that 
of  Cardinal  Pole. 

Gardiner's  watchfulness  enabled  Mary  to 
be  beforehand  with  the  risings  that  took 
place  early  in  1554,  and  Wyatt*s  revolt 
being  thus  pushed  into  action  prematurely 
was  suppressed  with  comparative  ease,  in 
spite  of  its  formidable  character.  In  his 
subsequent  dealings  with  the  presumed  sym- 
pathisers of  Wyatt,  however,  Gtardiner's 
merciless  rigour  alienated  from  him  tho 
support  of  the  more  moderate  members  of 
Mary's  Council,  and  the  feeling  of  coldness 
towuds  him,  thus  originated,  changed  at 
once  to  one  of  indignation  and  active  hos- 
tility when  he  proposed  that  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  should  be  also  sacrificed  for  her 
sister's  more  perfect  security.  Much  has 
been  written  for  and  against  Gardiner  in  the 
matter  of  his  treatment  of  the  Reformers. 
It  is,  however,  beyond  question  that  the 
cruel  measures  of  Mary's  reign  against  the 
Protestant  party  were  very  largoly  of  his 
devising.  Gardiner  died  after  a  short  illness, 
which  seized  him  soon  after  opening  Par- 
liament, on  October  21,  1555,  and  which 
terminated  in  his  death,  on  November  12 
following,  at  Whitehall.  An  Anglican  under 
Henry,  Gardiner  became  a  Papist  under 
Mary,  after  Edward's  reign  had  demon- 
strated the  futility  of  Henry's  position.  In 
De  Vera  Obedientia  he  had  attacked  the  Papal 
supremacy,  in  his  JPalinodia  Dieti  Libri  he 
set  forth  his  change  of  opinion  upon  the 
matter. 

Froudo,  Uixi.  of  Eng.  ;  Biooraphia  Britannica ; 
Btrype,  AnnaU;  Burnet,  Hist  of  the  Rffor- 
motion. 

QargravOy  Sir  Thovas,  Speaker  of  the 
first  Parliament  of  Elizabeth,  "  with  the 
Privy  Council  and  thirty  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,"  was  deputed  to  recom- 
mend the  queen  to  seek  a  husbcmd.  In  1570 
he  acted  as  crown  prosecutor  to  the  Council 
of  York  during  the  trial  of  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  Northern  Kebellion. 
Hir  Thomas,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  North,  had  been  knighted  by 
Warwick  daring  the  Scotch  War  of  1647. 


Garnet,  Hbnky  (b.  1555,  d.  1606),  became, 
in  1575,  a  Jesuit,  and,  in  1586,  provincial  of 
the  order  in  England.  He  was  executed,  in 
1606,  for  oomplicity  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Garter,  The  Order  of  the,  was  founded 
by  Edward  III.,  in  or  about  the  year  1349. 
It  is  the  highest  order  of  English  knighthood, 
and  consists  of  not  more  than  twenty-five 
knights,  excepting  members  of  the  royal 
family  and  illustrious  foreigners,  who  an  not 
counted.  The  installations  of  the  order  are 
held  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  where 
the  banners  of  the  several  knights  are  sus- 
pended. The  badge  of  the  order  is  a  gold 
medallion,  representing  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  which  is  worn  suspended  by  a  bloe 
ribl^n.  The  garter  is  of  dark-blue  vehet, 
and  is  worn  on  the  left  leg  below  the  knee. 

Gasooigne,  Sir  William  {d.  1419?),^ 
appointed  one  of  the  king's  Serjeants,  in  1397, 
and,  in  1400,  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  In  1405  he  refused  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death  on  Archbiahop 
Scrope;  and  his  independence  was  still 
further  shown,  according  to  popular  tradition, 
by  his  committal  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
prison  for  striking  him  upon  the  bench 
Whether  this  story  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  one  of  Henry  V.'s  first  acts  was  to  remove 
Gascoigne  from  the  chief  justiceship.  This 
dismissal  might  be  otherwise  accounted  for,  as 
Gascoigne  was  an  old  man,  long  in  office,  and 
a  country  gentleman  of  lax^  property. 
FoM,  Judges. 

Gaecony,  The  Duchy  op,  correspondei 
roughly  speaking,  with  the  Roman  province  of 
Novem  Populania.  On  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  it  became  part  of  the  great  West 
Gothic  kingdom  stretching  from  the  Loire  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  but  seems  to  have 
become  more  or  less  independent  on  the 
death  of  Clovis  (511),  though  he  and  his  sons 
overthrew  the  rival  Teutonic  powers  in  Gaul 
Towards  the  end  of  this  century  the  Basque 
tribes  swarmed  down  from  the  Pyrenean 
slopes  (587) .  These  invaders,  the  Wasoons  or 
Yascons,  have  given  the  district  its  present 
name,  and  appear  to  have  settled  northwarda  of 
the  Garonne.  In  602  they  recognised  them- 
selves as  being  tributary  to  the  Prankish  kings, 
and  received  a  duke  of  their  own,  Genishs. 
About  the  year  636  Dagnbert  conquered  them 
once  more,  though  his  successors  found  them 
always  setting  up  their  own  dukes,  whose 
sway  reached  from  the  Garonne  to  ti>c 
Pyrenees.  Charles  the  Great  gave  them  a 
new  ruler  in  the  person  of  Lupus  or  loop, 
but  despite  this  they  seem  to  have  been  his 
assailants  in  the  famous  battle  of  Roncesvalles. 
A  few  years  later  Gaacony  was  restored  to  the 
son  of  Lupus.  It  was  not  till  872  that, 
according  to  M.  Guizot,  the  duchy  of  Qneony 
became  hereditary.    Some  hundred  and  thf 
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years  later  {cirea  1036),  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Gasoony  paascd  over  to  the  Dukes  of  A  qui- 
taine,  ana  from  this  time  its  history  must  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  last-mentioned 
country.  Soon  after  the  marriage  of  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  William  X.,  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
to  !^ince  Henry  (1152),  it  became  part  of  the 
English  poBsessionB  in  France.  After  the 
loss  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Tou- 
rauie,  it  still  remained  an  English  depen- 
dency, but  daily  became  less  firmly  attached 
to  the  Engli^  crown.  Moreover,  it  was 
divided  against  itself,  its  great  nobles  as  a 
rule  adhering  to  French,  and  its  great  cities 
to  English,  interests.  By  the  Peace  of 
Bretigny  (1360),  it  was  handed  over  to 
Edwsird  together  with  Aquitaine,  without  any 
reservation  of  homage  to  the  French  king ; 
and  Edward  in  return  for  this  renounced  his 
claims  on  the  crown  of  France.  A  century 
later  (1463)  it  was  finally  reunited  to  the 
Fiencn  kingdom. 

Oascojnet  Gsnb&al,  Thb  Motion  of 
(1831).  On  April  12,  after  Lord  J.  Russell  had 
stated  the  modifications  which  ministers  pro- 
posed to  introduce  into  the  Reform  Bill,  General 
Gasooyne  moved  that,  '*  the  total  number  of 
members  returned  to  Parliament  for  England 
and  Wales  ought  not  to  be  diminished." 
This  motion  was  carried  by  209  to  291,  though 
it  was  quite  evident  that  it  was  merely  in- 
tended to  embarrass  the  ministry. 

Oaspae  Sohoonert  The,  commanded 
by  lieutenant  Duddington,  made  iteelf  con- 
Bpicuoos  by  ite  activity  against  smuggling. 
It  had  more  than  once  attacked  the  Newport, 
a  Providence  packet.  So  on  one  occasion 
when  it  was  driven  accidentally  ashore,  the 
citizens  of  Providence  captured,  plundered, 
and  burnt  it  (1773). 

QateSy  Sib  John  (d.  Aug.  22,  1653),  one 
of  the  strongest  partisans  of  Northumberland, 
was  oondenmed  and  executed  for  his  share  in 
the  conspiracy  to  place  Lad^  Jane  Greyon  the 
throne.  His  fellow  conspirator.  Sir  Thomas 
Palmer,  suffered  execution  at  the  same  time. 

Gaaden.  John  [b.  1605,  d,  1662),  was  in 
early  Ufeoi  Puritan  tendencies,  and  sat  in 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  but  was  expelled 
from  that  body.  His  zeal  for  Charles  I.  led 
to  his  publishing  Eikon  Banlike,  a  work  of 
which  he  is  generally  reputed  to  be,  at  any 
rate  very  largely,  the  author.  At  the  Res- 
toration he  was  made  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and, 
in  1662,  he  was  translated  to  Worcester. 
He  was  much  disgusted  at  the  richer  see  of 
Winchester  being  refused  him.  Clarendon 
describes  him  as  covetous,  shifty,  and  self- 
eeeking. 

Qaiint,  Elizabsth  {d.  1685),  was  burned 
to  death  in  London  for  assisting  Burton,  one 
of  the  Rye  House  conspirators,  to  escape  after 
the  defeat  of  Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor. 

HUT.-16* 


Gaunt.  John    of.     [Laxcastbr,  John, 

DVXB   OF.J 

GaTeUdnd  (A.-S.  Gafot)  has  been  defined 
b^  Mr.  Elton  as  "  the  tenure  of  socage  aceor- 
dmg  to  the  customs  of  Kent,  and  not  merely 
a  peculiar  mode  of  descent  known  upon  free- 
hold and  copyhold  alike  in  several  counties." 
Before  the  Conquest,  the  tenante  on  another 
man*s  land  held  their  estotes  for  payment  of 
rent  which  was  generally  dischu^g^  by 
labour  and  in  kind  rather  than  by  money. 
Lawyers  are  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
the  Kentish  estates  held  by  ti^is  tenure 
represent  the  socage  tenure  which  before  the 
Conquest  was  common  to  the  country  at 
large,  but  has  only  in  this  single  county 
succeeded  in  holding  its  own  against  the 
changes  introduced  by  the  growth  of  the  feudal 
system.  The  chief  customs  incidental  to 
gavelkind  are:  that,  on  the  death  of  a  land- 
owner, his  landed  property  is  to  be  divided 
amongst  all  his  sons,  and  does  not  pass  in 
entirety  to  the  eldest-bom ;  that  a  tenant 
can  aUenato  his  land  at  the  age  of  fifteen ; 
and  that  lands  do  not  escheat  on  attainder  for 
felony,  &c.  AU  lands  l^ng  in  Kent  are 
reckoned  to  be  held  by  this  tenure  unless  it 
can  be  proved  otherwise,  and  it  is  said  that 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  there  were 
not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  estates  that  did 
not  come  under  this  heading. 

Elton,  Tmurm  %ii  Kwi,  [T.  A.  A.] 

Gaveston,  Pisbs  {d,  1312),  was  the  son 
of  a  Gascon  loii^ht  who  had  been  a  servant 
of  Edward  I.  Piers  was  selected  by  the  king 
as  the  comrade  of  Prince  Edward,  and  speedily 
acquired  a  great  influence  over  the  weak  mind 
of  the  young  prince.  The  king,  seeing  the 
danger  of  this,  had  banished  Gavestim,  in 
February,  1307,  and  on  his  death-bed  com* 
manded  his  son  never  to  recall  him.  But 
Edward  II.  was  no  sooner  king  than  Graveston 
returned,  and  was  made  Earl  of  Cornwall. 
He  at  once  became  the  chief  man  in 
the  kingdom,  was  appointed  Custos  of  the 
Realm  during  the  king's  absence,  and  many 
valuable  possessions  and  wardships  were 
heaped  upon  him.  He  was  an  accomplished 
knight,  of  great  bravery  and  ambition,  but 
insolent  and  avaricious,  and  his  head  was 
completely  turned  by  the  favours  lavished 
upon  him.  He  indulged  in  coarse  satire 
against  the  nobles,  and  surrounded  himself 
with  a  train  of  retainers,  many  of  whom  were 
notorious  robbers  and  homicides.  In  May, 
1308,  Edward  was  compelled  to  banish  him; 
but  his  exile  was  converted  into  a  new  dignity 
by  his  being  made  viceroy  of  Ireland.  In 
this  capacity  he  showed  some  courage  and 
skill,  but  the  king  could  not  live  without 
him,  and  he  returned  to  England,  in  1309. 
Banished  again  in  1311,  he  was  recalled  in 
January,  1312,  when  the  barons  determined 
to  destroy  him.  He  was  besieged  in  Scar- 
borough Castlei  and  suirenderod  on  promise 
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of  hiB  life.    But  he  was  aeized  by  the  Earl  of 

Warwick,  and,  on  June  19,  1312,  beheaded 

jn  Blacklow  Hill. 

Paali,  Engli§eh9   QnehiehU;  Stabbs,    (km$t, 
Biat.  t  Pearaoa,  Hiit.  of  Xng, 

Qasdtte.  Thb  Lokdon,  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  Enghsh  newspaper,  and  the  official 
channel  of  all  public  announcements.  A 
Gazette  was  first  published  in  1642,  but  the 
first  of  the  existing  series  was  issued  at  Ox- 
ford, Nov.  7,  1665,  whither  the  court  had 
gone  to  escape  the  Great  Plague.  On  Feb.  6, 
1666,  the  London  series  began.  Until  after 
the  Revolution,  its  meagre  two  pages,  pub- 
lished twice  a  week,  fonned  the  only  news- 
paper. 

Kaeonlay,  Wd.  of  SnglanA. 

G^ddeSy  Jenny,  waa  a  woman  who  is  said 
to  have  thrown  a  stool  at  the  head  of  the  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  on  the  oocasion  of  the  riot  in 
St.  Gileses  Church,  when  Laud's  Liturgy  was 
first  road  in  Scotland,  Easter,  1637. 

Oaddingtoiiy  Tub  Council  op  (1188), 
was  the  assembly  which  enacted  the  Saladin 
Tithe,  the  first  tax  on  movables. 

Q-eesey  Thb  Wild,  was  the  name  given  to 
young  Irishmen  who  were  recruited  for  the 
IriBh  Brigade  in  the  French  service,  largely 
from  Kerry.  In  1721,  as  many  aa  20,000  are 
said  to  have  left  the  oounlay.  In  1730 
and  1741,  French  officers  were  allowed 
to  recruit  in  Ireland  bv  the  government. 
The  time  when  the  Wild  Geese  were  most 
numerous,  however,  was  the  Spanish  War 
(1739—1748). 

Gelt,  Thb  Battlb  of  nn  (or  Chelt),  waa 
fought  in  North  Cumberland,  Feb.,  1570,  be- 
tween the  royal  troops  under  Lord  Hunsdon, 
and  the  rebels  and  borderers  under  Leonard 
Dacre.  In  spite  of  the  desperate  bravery 
of  the  insurgents,  they  were  completely  de- 
feated. 

Ooneral  Warrants,  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  all  persons  suspected  without  naming 
any  one  in  particular,  were  frequently  issued 
for  offences  against  the  government  by  the 
Star  Chamber  and  under  the  Stuarts,  as  well 
as  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  case  of  Wilkes  and  No.  45 
of  the  Xorth  Brtton,  a  general  warrant 
was  issued  by  Lord  Halifax,  under  which 
forty-nine  persons  were  arrested.  Wilkes, 
on  the  ground  that  the  warrant  was  illegal, 
brought  an  action  against  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  obtained  £1,000  damages. 
In  1765  general  warrants  were  pronounced 
illegal  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  judges  of 
the  King*8  Bench,  on  the  ground  that  no  de- 

SE)e  of  antiquity  can  give  sanction  to  a  usage 
d  in  itself,  and  that  *' general  warrants  are 
no  warrants  at  all  because  they  name  no  one.'* 
This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1766. 


Geneva  Convention,  The,  settled  a 

serious  disagreement  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  Dining 
the  civil  war  between  the  Korthem  and 
Southern  States  of  America,  a  ship  called 
No.  290  was  built  at  Liverpool  to  act  aa 
a  privateer  in  the  service  of  the  Sonthen 
States.  Before  she  was  completed  her  des- 
tination and  purpose  were  made  known 
to  the  English  government,  but  owing  to 
difficulties  in  the  law  and  the  illness  of  a  law* 
officer  of  the  crown,  the  orders  given  to 
arrest  her  did  not  arrive  at  Liverpool  until 
after  she  had  left  that  port  on  the  pretence 
of  a  trial  trip.  She  left  the  Kersey  on  July 
29,  1862;  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Ter- 
ceira;  took  in  equipment  and  armament; 
and  began  to  act  against  the  Northern  ship- 
ping, assuming  the  name  of  Alabama.  On 
June  19,  1864,  the  Alabama  was  sank  off 
Cherbourg,  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Federal  war  steamer  Keartage.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  claims  for  compensa- 
tion for  the  damage  done  by  the  Alabama  vA 
other  cruisers  were  made  against  the  Britidi 
goveniment  After  many  attempts  at  settle- 
ment had  failed,  it  was  arranged,  in  February, 
1871,  that  a  joint  commission  should  meet  at 
Washington  to  settle  the  AMama  claims 
and  other  outstanding  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  On 
May  8  the  high  joint  commissioners  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which  estaUuhed 
a  board  of  arbitration  for  considering  the 
Alabama  and  similar  claims,  **  which  are  to 
be  recognised  as  national,  and  are  to  be 
settled  on  the  principle  of  responsibilitv  for 
depredations  where  the  government  had  not 
ejcercised  the  utmost  possible  diligence  and 
caution  to  prevent  the  fitting-oat  of  priva- 
teers.'' After  the  signature  of  the  teeaty  a 
question  arose  between  the  two  governments 
as  to  what  classea  of  claims  should  be  anb- 
mitted  for  arbitration.  The  British  govern- 
ment was  willing  to  compensate  all  private 
individuals  for  any  loss  they  might  have 
suffered  by  the  action  of  the  cruisers.  The 
American  government  demanded,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  costs  of  pursuing  the  privsteen, 
the  losses  incurred  by  higher  premiums  for 
insurance,  and  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
war.  After  a  correspondence,  the  Americans 
declared  that  they  could  not  withdraw  from 
the  case  which  they  had  submitted,  and  thf>r 
left  the  responsibility  of  abrogating  the 
treaty  to  England.  The  tribunal  of  arln- 
tration  met  at  Gfeneva  in  December,  1871. 
It  consisted  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum, 
who  was  nominated  by  England,  Mr.  C  F. 
Adams,  by  America,  Count  F.  Sclopi^  by 
Italy,  M.  Jacob  Staempfli,  by  Swit«f 
land,  and  the  Viscount  d'ltajuba,  by  Branl- 
Lord  Tenterden  and  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis 
were  appointed  the  agents  respectively  of 
England  and  America.  The  case  and  counter- 
case  were  presentcnl  on  April  15,  1872,  and 
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the  final  dednon  was  given  cm  September  14 
of  the  nme  year.  In  the  meantime  the 
tribunal  had  determined  that  the  indix«ct 
daima  did  not  oonititate  a  valid  ground  for 
compensation,  and  ihould  not  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  tribimaL  This  decision 
was  accepted  by  the  American  government. 
The  tribunal  of  arbitration  found  unani- 
mooaly  that  Great  Britain  was  liable  for  the 
acts  committed  by  the  ^i^oina,  "having 
&iled  by  omiBsion  to  fulfil  the  duties  pre- 
scribed by  the  first  and  third  of  the  roles 
established  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washinerton.*'  With  regard  to  the  Oreto, 
afterwards  called  the  FiontUj  all  but  Sir 
Alexander  Cockbum  found  that  Great  Britain 
was  liable  for  the  acts  committed  by  that 
vesseL  Three  of  the  arfaitratora  found  against 
Great  Britain  in  the  case  of  the  Shenmmdoah, 
on  account  of  the  negligence  shown  by  the 
authorities  at  MeUwume  in  permitting  the 
clandestine  enlistment  of  men  within  that 
port.  With  regard  to  the  tenders,  the  tri- 
bunal unanimously  found  **that  such  tenders 
or  auxiliary  vessds  being  proqperiv  reguded 
as  aocessonesy  must  necenarily  follow  the  lot 
of  their  principals,  and  be  submitted  to  the 
same  deciBion  whidi  applies  to  them  respec- 
tively/' With  regard  to  the  other  vessels 
mentioned  in  the  claims,  the  tribunal  decided 
that  partly  Grreat  Britain  was  not  responsible, 
and  partly  that  they  were  exdaded  from  con- 
sideration for  want  of  evidence.  They  re- 
jected the  claims  for  expenditure  incurred  in 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  crusers,  and 
they  fixed  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain 
at  16,500,000  dollars  in  gold,  amounting  to 
about  £3,229,166  18s.  4d.  staling,   m  B  ] 


%  Archbishop  of  York  {k  1168  ? 
d.  1213),  wai  a  natural  son  of  Henry  ll.  by  Uie 
Fair  Boeamond.  In  1173  the  kin^:  procured 
his  election  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  and 
in  1 191  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  York.  In 
1174  he  aided  his  &ther  against  his  rebellious 
brothers,  and  seems  to  have  been  appointed 
Chancellor  about  this  time,  an  oflSce  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  tiU  his  father's  death.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  the  war  against 
France  (1187--y89),  and  was  the  only  one  of 
Henry  II.'s  children  who  was  present  at  his 
death-bed.  During  Richard  I.'s  absence  from 
England,  he  quarrelled  with  Longchamp 
(q.v.),  and  the  violent  conduct  of  the  latter  on 
this  occasion  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
(hsmisRsl  from  office.  His  opposition  to  John's 
oppressive  taxation  caused  his  banishment  in 
1207,  and  he  remained  in  exile  tUl  his  death. 
"  The  affectionate  duty  which  he  showed  to 
his  father,"  says  Mr.  Foss,  *'must  incline  us 
to  a  favourable  interpretation  of  his  conduct  in 
the  two  succeeding  reigns,  and  induce  us  to 
attribute  his  misfortunes  to  the  irritability  of 
Richard  and  the  overbearing  tyranny  of  John, 
each  of  whom  his  independence  of  character 
and  his  strict  sense  of  justice  would,  though 


in  a  different  manner,  exdte.  .  .  He  must 
ever  hold  in  history  the  character  of  a  valiant 
soldier,  an  able  commander,  a  wise  counsellor, 
and  an  excellent  son.'* 

OMffirej  of  A2\Jaa  («.  uu,  d.  1161), 

the  father  of  Henry  il.,  was  the  son  of  Fulk 
y.  of  Anjou.  On  the  death  of  the  £^peror 
Henry  Y.,  Henry  I.  determined  to  marry  his 
daughter  Maud  to  Geoffrey,  the  heir  of 
Anjou.  The  mutch  was,  from  one  point  of 
view,  a  wise  one,  as  it  put  an  end  to  the 
series  of  wars  between  Normandy  and  Anjou 
which  had  raged  for  so  long,  but  the  Angevin 
match  was  unpopular  with  the  Norman  nobles 
and  prevented  Maud's  being  recognised  as 
queen.  During  the  civil  wars  between 
Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  GeoSrey  was 
principally  occupied  with  endeavouring  to 
enforce  her  claims  to  Normandy. 

OeofBregr  of  Britanny  (^-   ii^>  d. 

1186),  a  son  of  Henry  II.  and  Eleanor,  was 
married  when  a  child  to  Constance,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Conan,  Duke  of  Britanny. 
In  1173  he  joined  his  elder  brother  Henry 
in  rebellion  against  his  father,  and  put  him- 
self forward  as  the  champion  of  Breton 
independence.  The  conspiracy  was  defeated, 
and  Henrv  forgave  his  sons.  In  1180 
Geoffrey  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Poitevins  who  were  in  rebellion  against 
Richard ;  defeated  in  this  attempt  he  retired 
to  the  court  of  Philip  Augustus,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  met 
with  his  death  in  a  tournament  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  accidentally  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  trampled  to  death.  By  his  mar* 
riage  with  Constance  he  had  two  children, 
Arthur  and  Eleanor. 
Lyttelton.  Hrary  IL 

OeoHvey  of  KonmouthC^.  area  1154) 

was  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  whoee 
personal  history  scarcely  anything  is  known. 
Like  Giraldus  Cumbrcnsis,  he  sprang  from 
the  Norman  settlers  in  Wales.  He  was 
Archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Lord  of  Glamorgan,  to  whom  . 
he  dedicated  his  Hi»toria  Britouum.  He  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  in  1152,  and 
died  about  1154.  Of  the  origin  of  his  famous 
Bistoty  (first  puhli^hed  in  1128)  Geoffrey  as- 
serts "  that  his  friend  Walter,  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  brought  with  him  into  Enjrland  from 
Britanny  an  ancient  book  in  tlie  Breton 
tongue,  containing  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try from  the  arrival  of  Brutus  the  Trojan 
to  the  year  689."  Geoffrey's  work  was  boon 
translated  into  French,  English,  and  Welsh, 
and  gradually  became  the  great  founttiin- 
head  of  romance,  out  of  which  the  poets  of 
successive  gcnemtions  have  drawn  a  fiood 
of  fiction,  that  has  left  an  indelible  impress 
upon  our  mediteval  literature.  This  work 
has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Giles,  and  a  trans- 
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lation  is  to.  bQ  found  in  Bohn*8  Antiquarian 
Library. 

Geoffrey  of  Sfaatefly  Earl  op  Mastbl 

{d.  1158),  was  the  son  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou 
and  the  JSmpress  Maud.  On  the  accession  of 
his  brother,  Henry  II.,  to  the  English  throne, 
he  clainied  the  county  of  Anjou,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  Henry  in  1156,  and  to 
relinquish  his  claims  on  the  promise  of  re« 
ceinng  an  annual  pension. 

Oeorge  of  Benmark,  Priwob  (b.  1653, 

d.  1 708) ,  was  the  second  son  of  Frederick  III.  of 
Beomark  and  Sophia  of  Lttneburg.  On  July 
28,  1683,  be  married  Princess  Anne,  daughter 
of  James  II.  It  was  hinted  to  him  that  the 
claim  of  his  wife  and  himself  to  the  throne 
might  be  preferred  by  James  to  that  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  if  they  became  converts  to 
Catholicism  ;  and  George  seems  to  have  been 
attracted  bv  the  idea.  The  marriage  was  per- 
haps intended  as  a  blind  to  the  English  Pro- 
testants. When  WilUam  of  Orange  landed 
in  England,  Geoifpe  deserted  James  at  An* 
dover.  As  man  after  man  joined  the  invader. 
Prince  George  uttered  his  usual  exclamation, 
'  *  Est-il  possible  f  "  **  What,"  said  the  king, 
when  he  heard  that  his  son-in-law,  influenced 
by  Lord  Churchill,  had  followed  their  ex- 
ample, ''  is  '  Est-il  possible  *  gone  too  P  After 
all,  a  good  trooper  would  have  been  a  greater 
loss."  Soon  after  the  accession  of  William 
III.,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Ho  offered  to  accompany  William  to  Ireland, 
but  the  offer  was  declined.  When  Queen 
Anne  ascended  the  throne,  he  at  once  accepted 
the  position  of  "  his  wife*s  subject.*'  He  was 
created  Lord  High  Admiral,  but  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  perform  his  duties.  His 
request  to  be  placed  in  command  of  the  Dutch 
army  was  disregarded  in  favour  d  Marl- 
borough. In  1702  he  was  compelled  to  vote 
for  the  Bill  against  Occasional  Conformitv, 
although  himself  a  notorious  example  of  it. 
In  1707  an  attack  was  directed  against  the 
navid  administration.  The  object  of  censure, 
was,  however,  not  so  much  the  Prince  as  Ad- 
miral Churchill,  the  brother  of  Marlborough. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  the  Tories  used 
him  as  an  instrument  to  push  their  interests 
with  the  queen.  As  he  lay  on  his  death-bed, 
the  Whigs,  in  order  to  procure  the  admission 
of  Somcrs  to  office,  threatened  again  to 
assault  the  management  of  the  navy.  George 
was  an  exceedingly  incompetent  man.  *'  I 
have  tried  him  drunk,"  said  Charles  II.,  "  and 
I  have  tried  him  sober,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  him."  He  was  a  good  husband,  and  Anne 
was  much  attached  to  him. 

Ma«anlft7,  Hut.  <^  Ena.;  Bavnet,  Hut.  of 
Hii  Ovm  Tvm§;  Stanhope,  Ktign  of  Q^i§n  Ann*; 
Wjon,  Biign  of  Q^$tn  Ann*, 

George  Z.  (^.  May  28,  1660,  f. 
August  1,  1714,  d.  June  10,  1727)  was 
the  first  sovereign  of  the  present  Hanoverian 


dvnasty.  Prince  George  Lonis  was  the  sou 
of  Ernest  Aiimistus  of  Hanover,  and  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Frederick  Y.,  Elector  Paktine, 
and  granddaughter  of  James  I.  of  England. 
During  his  &ther*s  lifetime  he  served  in  the 
Imperial  army  against  the  Turks,  at  the  siege 
of  Vienna,  and  on  the  Danube,  in  Italy,  and  od 
the  Rhine.  In  1681  he  visited  England,  and 
in  the  following  year  his  marriage  with 
his  cousin,  Sophui  Dorothea  of  Zell,  united 
the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Liineborg. 
The  unfortunate  princess  was  divorced  and 
imprisoned,  in  1694,  in  the  castle  of  Ahldeo, 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  for  an  intrigue 
with  Count  K6nigsmark.  George  succeeded 
his  fatiier  as  Elector  of  Hanover  in  1698.  He 
led  some  auxiliaries  to  the  aid  of  Frederick 
III.  of  Denmark  (1700).  In  1702  he  joinei 
the  grand  alliance  against  France.  In  1707, 
at  Marlborongh*s  request,  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Imperial  forces.  He  was, 
however,  much  offended  at  the  suggestioa 
that  he  should  divide  his  forces  with  Prince 
Eugene.  When  at  leng^  he  took  the  field, 
ho  failed  to  reduce  the  towns  of  Franche 
Comt6.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  recon- 
ciled to  Marlborough.  In  1710  he  resigned 
his  command.  He  drew  up  a  memorial  to 
the  queen,  protesting  against  the  tenns  of 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  After  the  Tories  gained 
the  upper  hand,  he  was  in  constant  commoni* 
cation  with  the  Whig  Opposition,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  any  serious  steps 
towards  securing  the  succession.  He  opposed 
sending  a  writ  to  his  son,  the  Electoral  prince, 
as  Duke  of  Cambridge:  and  answered  the 
queen*s  angry  letter  in  submissive  terms.  In 
May,  1714,  he  joined  in  the  Treaty  of  Rss- 
tadt.  On  the  death  of  the  queen,  he  was 
proclaimed  King  of  England,  but  did  not 
anive  in  this  country  until  late  in  September, 
and  was  not  crowned  until  Oct.  31.  He  at  once 
nominated  an  entirely  Whig  ministry.  His 
accession  was  on  the  whole  popular,  althoa^ 
riots  broke  out  in  several  of  the  large  towns. 
The  following  year  witnessed  the  outbreak  of 
the  Jacobite  rebellion.  The  government  at 
once  took  vigorous  measures  for  its  suppres- 
sion by  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
summoning  troops  from  Hanover,  and  arrest- 
ing the  more  active  Jacobites.  Ormond's 
attempts  to  land  on  the  English  coast  were  a 
failure.  The  insurrection  in  Scotland  for  a 
brief  period  assumed  a  formidable  aspect. 
The  English  revolters  were  utterly  defeated 
at  Preston,  and  shortly  before,  Mar  had  suf- 
fered a  reverse  at  Sheriffmuir.  The  arrival 
of  the  Pretender  failed  to  restore  confidence 
to  the  Jacobite  troops,  and,  with  his  flight, 
the  insurrection  may  be  said  to  have  termi- 
nated. The  chief  events  of  the  next  }'ear 
were  the  punishment  of  the  rebels,  snd 
the  passing  of  the  Septennial  Act.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  George,  much  apinst 
the  wish  of  his  ministers,  insislid  on  gomg  to 
Hanoveri  acoompaaied  by  Stanhope.    He  wai 
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with  difficulty  indaoed  to  allow  Ida  eldest  son 
to  act  as  "  Ouardian  of  the  Realm  and  Lieu- 
teoant "  in  his  absence.  Negotiations  for  the 
Triple  Alliance  were  at  once  set  on  foot. 
Geoige  insisted  on  an  English  fleet  being  sent 
to  the  Baltic  in  order  to  oppose  the  designs  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  against  Bremen  and 
Verden,  and  was  anxious  to  declare  war  against 
RuasiaJ  Shortly  afterwards  Townshend,  who 
had  discountenanced  George's  European  policy, 
was  dismissed  from  office,  and  was  followed  by 
Walpole.  In  June,  1717,  the  Triple  Alliance 
between  Eo^nd,  France,  and  Holland  was 
concluded.  For  a  brief  period  England  was 
seriously  menaced  by  the  schemes  of  Charles 
XII.  and  Alberoni,  in  conjunction  with  the 
malcontents  in  Fnince,  in  nvour  of  a  Stuart 
restoration.  These  were  thwarted  by  the  death 
of  Charles  in  the  next  vear.  Alberoni  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  directed  his  efforts  against  the  Austrians 
in  Italy.  Admiral  Byng  was  therefore  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  Austria  joining 
the  Triple  Alliance,  which  thereupon  became 
a  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
destroyed  off  Cape  Passaro,  and  Alberoni  fell. 
An  abortive  expedition,  fitted  out  in  favour  of 
the  Pretender,  to  the  Highlands,  was  one  of 
his  last  efforts.  Sweden  and  Dcnomark  were 
compelled  i$t  desist  from  hostilities,  and,  in 
1720,  Stanhope  had  secured  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Meanwhile,  at  home,  the  impeach- 
ment of  Oxford  was  a  complete  failure.  The 
Schism  Act  was  repealed;  but  the  Peerage 
Bill,  a  Whig  measure,  was  rejected  through 
the  influence  of  Walpole,  nOw  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Dec,  1719).  The  year  1720 
witnened  the  terrible  down&U  of  the  South 
8ea  Sdieme.  The  directors  were  punished; 
Sunderland  was  forced  to  resign,  and  the 
death  of  Stanhope  left  Walpole  without  a 
rival.  For  a  brief  period  the  hopes  of  the 
Jacobites  revived  ;  but  information  of  Bishop 
Atterbury*s  plot  was  given  to  the  Enfflish 
Roveznroent  by  the  French  minister,  Dubois. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  for  a 
year,  sums  were  granted  for  an  increase  of  the 
army,  a  tax  of  £100,000  was  collected  from 
the  Non- jurors,  and  Atterbury  was  forced  to 
leave  the  kingdom.  Soon  afterwards  Wal- 
pole's  jealousy  caused  a  quarrel  to  break  out 
between  himself  and  Carteret;  the  latter 
withdrew  to  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ire- 
land (1724).  Tlien  the  country  was  wildly 
excited  by  the  government  patent  panted 
to  Wood,  giving  him  power  to  com  far- 
things and  halfpence  to  the  amount  of 
£108,000.  Walpole  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw  the  obnoxious  patent.  Great  excitement 
was  also  caused  in  Scotland  by  the  malt-tax 
being  changed  into  a  charge  of  threepence 
upon  every  barrel  of  ale.  The  remainder  of 
the  reign  offers  little  interest  in  home  affairs. 
Abroach  Widpole  was  thwarted  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Spanish  minister.  Baron  Ripperda. 
The  liutter  wished  to  upset  tiie  arrangements 


of  the  Congress  of  Cambrai,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  to  revive 
the  old  connection  between  Spain  and  Austria. 
Accordingly,  in  August,  1626,  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  was  concluded  between  Austria  and 
Spain,  with  a  secret  treaty  arranging  marriages 
between  the  two  houses,  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca.  The  Jacobites  were  very  active 
in  these  intrigues  with  the  Spanish  court.  In 
opposition  to  these  designs  the  Treaty  of 
Hanover  was  signed  by  England,  France, 
and  Prussia.  Ripperda  fell,  but  his  policy 
was  still  continued.  There  was  great  ex- 
citement in  England,  and  a  squadron  was 
despatched  to  blockade  Porto  Bello.  Austria, 
influenced  by  the  policy  of  Prussia,  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  from  her  impleasant 
position,  and  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
signed  at  Paris  (May,  1727).  At  home,  the 
Opposition  was  vehement  in  its  attacks  on 
Walpole,  and  urged  the  full  restoration  of 
Bolingbroke.  Their  intrigues  were  cut  short 
by  the  death  of  George  at  Osnabriick,  on 
June  9,  on  his  way  oack  from  Hanover. 
Mr.  Thackeray's  lively  idcetch  of  George  l.*8 
character  is  perhaps  a  better  estimate  than 
that  of  some  more  pretentious  writers. 
'*  George  was  not  a  lofty  monarch  certainly  ; 
he  was  not  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  but  he 
was  not  a  hypocrite,  he  was  not  revenge- 
ful, he  was  not  extravagant.  Though  a 
despot  in  Hanover,  he  was  a  moderate  ruler 
in  England.  His  aim  was  to  leave  it  to  itself 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  Hve  out  of  it  as 
much  as  he  could.  His  heart  was  in  Han- 
over. .  .  He  was  more  than  fifty  years  of 
age  when  he  came  amongst  us ;  we  took  him 
because  he  served  our  turn ;  we  laughed  at 
his  imcouth  German  ways,  and  sneered  at 
him.  He  took  our  loyalty  for  what  it  was 
worth ;  laid  hands  on  what  money  he  could  ; 
kept  us  assuredly  from  Popery  and  wooden 
shoes.  C^iiical  and  selfish  as  he  was,  he  was 
better  than  a  king  out  of  St.  Germains,  with 
the  French  king's  orders  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
swarm  of  Jesuits  in  his  train.*' 

Stanhope,  Hut  of  England;  Leokv,  Hue.  <t/ 
England;  Ballmm,  Contt.  flut.;  Ths  Stnart 
Papen;  Coze,  IValfoU;  Boyer,  Polttioal  Stat« 
qf  Great  Britain.  rp^  g^  pi 

George  ZI.  (&•  Oct.  30,  1683,  «.  June  11, 
1727,  d,  Oct.  26,  1760),  was  the  son  of  George 
liouis,  Elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George 
I.  of  England,  and  the  unfortunate  Sophia  of 
ZeU.  In  1706  he  became  a  peer  of  England, 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cambridge.  He  had 
married  Caroline  of  Anspach.  In  spite  of  his 
laxity  uf  morals,  he  was  much  attached  to  his 
wife,  and  strongly  influenced  by  her.  He  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ouden- 
arde  (1708).  Towards  the  end  of  1713,  the 
Whig  leaders  proposed  that  his  writ  as  Duke 
of  Cambridge  should  be  asked  for  in  order  that 
he  might  be  present  to  thwart  the  designs  of 
the   ministry    in  favour  of  the  Pretender. 
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Anne  was  greatly  offended,  and  althougli  the 
writ  was  iflBued,  the  measure  was  given  up. 
In  1714  he  accoxnpanied  his  father  to  Eng- 
land, and  became  Frince  of  Wales.  In  1716 
the  smouldering  quarrel  between  the  king 
and  his  son  broke  out  into  flame.  The  prince 
insulted  the  Buke  of  Newcastle,  who  was 
present  as  proxy  for  the  king  at  the  christen- 
ing of  the  prince's  eldest  son.  George  was 
expelled  from  8t.  James's,  and  his  children 
taken  under  charge  of  the  king.  He  became 
popular  with  the  nation,  and  openly  raised 
the  standard  of  opposition  to  the  court  and 
ministry.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
ignore  his  claims  to  the  regency  during  his 
father's  absence  from  England.  In  1719 
Stanhope  and  Sunderland  introduced  the 
Peerage  Bill  as  a  blow  at  his  power  when 
he  should  ascend  the  throne.  But  the 
measure  was  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  Commons.  A  formal  reconciliation 
was  effected  by  Walpole  between  the  prince 
and  the  king  in  1720.  In  June,  1727,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  George  ascended  the 
English  throne.  His  reign  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  parts :  (1)  the  peace  period  to 
the  fall  of  Walpole  in  1742,  and  (2)  the  war 
period  to  the  death  of  the  king  in  1760.  For 
a  httle  while  it  seemed  as  if  Walpole  had 
fallen.  Sir  Spencer  Compton  was  directed  to 
form  a  ministry;  but  Walpole  explained  his 
views  on  foreign  policy  to  the  king :  he  was 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  queen,  and 
wisely  offered  to  increase  the  Civil  List. 
Accordingly,  Walpole  continued  Prime  Minis- 
ter, opposed  by  the  Whig  malcontents  whom 
his  love  of  power  had  caused  to  desert 
him,  and  supported  by  a  bought  majority. 
The  difficultieH  with  Spain  were  settled  in 
Nov.,  1729,  by  the  Treaty  of  Seville,  a 
defensive  alliance  between  England,  Spain, 
France,  and  eventually  Holland.  English 
trade  with  South  America  was  thus  restored, 
and  the  Asiento  confirmed  to  the  South  Sea 
Company.  The  Emperor,  finding  himself 
deserted,  joined  with  England,  Holland,  and 
Spain,  in  the  second  Treaty  of  Vienna 
(March,  1731),  which  practically  confirmed 
the  Treaty  of  Seville.  In  this  year,  Wal- 
pole, by  compelling  Townshend,  as  leader  of 
the  Upper  House,  to  reject  the  Pension  Bill, 
caused  him  to  retire  from  the  ministry. 
For  two  years  Walpole  devoted  himself  to 
reforms  at  home.  In  1733  his  excise  on 
salt  was  followed  up  by  a  proposal  for 
a  tax  on  wine  and  tobacco,  and  a  system 
of  warehousing  to  prevent  frauds  on  the 
the  Customs.  Such  was  the  unpopularity  of 
the  measure  that  the  minister  whs  compelled 
to  withdraw  it.  Walpole  kept  aloof  from  the 
war  which  broke  out  in  the  following  year 
between  the  Empire,  and  France  and  Spain. 
Through  the  mediation  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  Definitive  Peace  of  Vienna  was 
eventually  signed  in  the  year  1738.  llie  elec- 
tions of  1736  were  stubbornly  contested,  but 


Walpole  retained  his  majori^.  BolingbiokB 
retii«d  to  France,  and  the  Frinoe  of  WsIsb 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition.  In 
1786  Edinburgh  was  agitated  by  the  Porteoos 
riots.  In  1787  a  public  quazrel  broke  cot 
between  George  and  his  son  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  prince's  jointure.  The  ministry 
was  victorious,  but  the  Opposition  lalbed 
round  the  prinoe  at  Norfolk  Houao.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  death  of  the  queen  deprived 
George  of  a  faithful  wife,  and  Walpole  of  a 
true  friend.  He  retained,  howerver,  his  in- 
fluence over  George.  The  Opposition  attadnd 
the  minister's  peace  policy,  the  story  of 
**  Jenkins's  ear "  was  brought  up  against 
him,  and  the  king  was  eager  for  war  witli 
Spain.  Failing  to  carry  their  motion  against 
Walpole's  convention  with  that  country,  the 
Opposition  seceded  from  the  House.  Wal- 
pole was,  however,  forced  to  dedare  war 
(October,  1739),  rather  than  resign,  and  st 
once  the  Jacobite  hopes  revived.  The  ezps- 
ditions  to  Spain  were  not  suceessfuL  In  1742 
the  elections  gave  the  government  but  a 
smaU  majority,  and,  being  defeated  on  the 
Chippenham  Flection  Petition,  Walpole  re- 
signeid.  A  new  ministry,  in  which  several 
of  Walpole's  supporters  had  places,  wu 
formed  under  Wilmington,  formerly  Sir  Spen- 
cer  Compton.  On  the  death  of  Wilmington, 
in  the  following  year,  Henry  Felham  de- 
feated Lord  Bath,  &e  rival  candidate  for  the 
Premiership.  Europe  was  now  menaced  by 
the  question  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (q.v.). 
Subadies  were  promptly  voted  to  Maria 
Theresa,  and  an  army  of  30,000  English  and 
Hanoverians  sent  to  the  Low  Countries.  The 
English  fleet  forced  the  Neapolitan  king  to 
assume  neutrality.  The  battle  of  Dettingen 
(July,  1643),  the  last  battle  in  which  an  Eog- 
lish  king  took  part,  and  in  which  George  dui- 
tinguishied  himself,  resulted  in  a  defeat  of  the 
French,  after  ineffectual  negotiations  for 
peace.  England  joined  Holland,  Austris, 
Saxony,  and  Sardinia  in  the  Treaty  otf 
Worms,  Sept.,  1743,  for  the  maintenance  d 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  A  ooimter-leagae, 
known  as  that  of  Frankfort,  with  France  at 
its  head,  was  soon  formed.  The  French  now 
prepared  an  expedition  under  Marshal  Saxe 
to  invade  England,  and  restore  the  Stnarts, 
but  a  violent  storm  prevented  the  tranqwrti 
from  sailing.  There  was  now  a  chsnge  of 
ministry;  Carteret  being  driven  from  office, 
and  the  Pelham  administration  established 
on  a  *'  broad  bottom."  The  system  of  Ger- 
man subsidies  was  largely  carried  on.  Tho 
campaign  in  the  Netherlainds  of  1745  termi- 
natcKl  in  the  defeat  of  Fontenoy.  The  saine 
year  was  rendered  memorable  in  English 
annals  by  the  invasion  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward.  [Jacositbs.]  He  defeated  Cope  at 
Prestonpans  in  September,  and  marched 
as  far  as  Derby,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
government.  He  then  retreated  into  Scot- 
land, and  won  the  battle  of  Falkirk  near  by 
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Stirling,  but  his  anny  was  cat  to  pieces  at 
CuUoden,  in  April,  1746,  and  he  escaped  with 
difficulty  to  the  Continent.    In  the  midst  of 
this  crisis  the   Pelhams,  failing  to  procure 
the  admission  of  Pitt  to  office,  had  resigned ; 
bat,  on  Grenville's  failing  to  form  a  ministry, 
they  returned  to  power,  haWng  gained  their 
point.     Abroad,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  not  success- 
foL    At  length  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(q.T.)  brought  the  straggle  to  a  close,  the 
tenns  being  a    mutnal  restoration  of   con- 
quests (1748).   Pelham  thereupon  introduced 
an  important  financial  measure,  proposing  to 
reduce  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  to 
three  per  cent.     This  was  followed  up  by  the 
Reform  of  the   Calendar  in   1751,  and  two 
voara  later  by  Hardwicko*s  Marriage  Act.    A 
bill  for  the  Naturalisation  of  Jews  was  car- 
ried, but  popular  sentiment  necessitated  its 
repeat     The  Wesleyans  bocame  numerous, 
and  exercised  a  reviving  influence  on  religion. 
In  1754,  on  the  death  of  Pelham,  the  incom- 
petent Newcastle  assumed  the  government. 
**Now  I  shall  have  no  more  peace,"  said 
(rHjTge  II.  A  new  war  was  breaking  out  with 
France  in  India  and  America,  and  the  Seven 
Vcais*  War  was  on  the  vei^  of  beginning.  In 
1756  war  began.  Minorca  was  captured  by  the 
French  owing  to  the  weak  conduct  of  Admiral 
Byng,  and  Newcastle,  deserted  by  Fox,  was 
obliged  to  resign.      Pitt   failed  to  form  a 
doable  ministry,  until,  by  a   coalition  with 
Newcastle,    the    ministry    was    constituted 
which  so  gloriously  carried  on  the  war.  Vigo- 
roQs  measures  were  at  once  set  on  foot  on  the 
C-iAtincnt.      Austria,    France,    and     Russia 
toaght  against  England  and  Prussia.    The 
traditional    policy   of    England    was    truly 
upset  [Sb^-kx  Years'  Wab.]    A  long  series 
ol  expeditions  kept  up   the    fame    of    the 
British  arms.    The  attack  on  Rochefort  was 
tnuaccessful,  nor  was  the  enterprise  against 
lAoisbourg,  in  America,  attended  with  better 
t^solts.    Finally,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
l«aten  at  Uastenbeck,  and  surrounded  by  the 
French  at  Klostcr-Seven,  was  compelled  to 
capitulate.     In  India,   however,  CHve    had 
gained  the  great  victory  of  Plassey.  In  1758, 
Ferdinand     of    Brunswick    was    appointed 
commander   in    the    place    of    Cumberland. 
After  his  victory  at  Crefeld,  a  large  body  of 
troops  was  sent  to  assist  him.  The  expeditions 
*?*iMt  Cherbourg  and  St.  Male  were  pro- 
ductive of  little    result.     In    America    the 
English  took  Louisbourg,  Fort  Duquesne,  and 
Tiwnderoga.     The  year  1769  was  one  of  the 
most  glorious  in  our  history.    In  Januarj', 
^oree,  in  Africa,   was  captured;  in    June, 
Guadalonpe.    In  August  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
^^  gained  a  great  victory  at  Minden,  and 
"aved  Hanover ;  in  September  Admiral  Bos- 
J^wen  defeated  the  French  off  Lagos ;  in 
Octoher,  Wolfe    died    before    Quebec ;    in 
November,   Hawke    defeated    Conflans    off 
Qoiberoa.    In  India  the  siege  of  Madras  was 


raised,  and  Coote  took  AVandewash.  The 
great  victories  of  Frederick,  in  the  following 
year,  may  be  said  to  have  concluded  the  war. 
At  the  moment  of  prosperity,  George  died 
suddenly  on  October  25,  1760.  Lord  Stan- 
hope's estimate  of  his  character  is  that 
'*  he  bad  scarcely  one  kingly  quality,  except 
personal  courage  and  justice.  Avarice,  the 
most  unprincely  of  all  passions,  sat  unshrined 
in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  bosom  .... 
Bosiness  he  understood,  and  transacted  with 
pleasure.  Like  his  father,  he  was  far  too  Hano- 
verian in  his  politics,  nor  wholly  free  from 
the  influence  of  his  mistresses.  But  his  reign 
of  thirty -one  years  deserves  this  praise,  that 
it  never  once  invaded  the  rights  of  the  nation, 
nor  harshly  enforced  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown ;  that  its  last  period  was  illumined  by 
the  glories  of  Wolfe  and  of  Chatham;  and 
that  it  left  the  dynasty  secure,  the  constitu- 
tion unimpaired,  and  the  people  prosperous." 

Stanhope,  Hisi.  o/  England;  Lecky,  BUt,  of 
England;  ICaoaolay,  S$»ays;  Hervey,  Mmnoin 
of  tlu  Bairn,  of  Qwrg^  II. ;  Dodington,  Dtarv ; 
UoTsoe  Walpole,  Mmutirt;  Waldegrave,  Me- 
moir*; Southey.  L^fe  of  WeaUy.      [^g,  j,  l,] 

Cftaorge  IIZ.  (^.  Juno  4,  1738,  9.  Oct. 
26,  1760,  d.  Jan.  20,  1820)  was  the  son  of 
Fi«derick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  grand- 
son of  G^rge  II.  His  father  died  in  1751, 
leaving  him  to  the  care  of  his  clever  mother, 
a  princess  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  of  Lord  Bute, 
by  whom  he  was  brought  up  in  the  Anti- 
Whig  principles,  set  forth  in  Bolingbroke's 
Idea  of  Patriot  Ktng,  After  a  love  afEair  with 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  which  was  nipped  in 
the  bud,  George  married,  in  1761,  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  accession,  the  king  set 
himself  to  break  the  power  of  the  Whig 
houses.  By  the  aid  of  the  "  king's  friends," 
Pitt  was  driven  from  power  (1761),  and  his 
policy  reversed  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1763). 
The  incompetence  of  Lord  Bute,  however, 
postponed  the  triumph  of  Torjdsm,  and 
George  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  obnoxious 
administrations  of  George  Grenville  (1763), 
and  of  Rockingham  (1766).  At  length  Pitt, 
now  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  had  broken  with  the 
Whigs,  consented  to  come  to  the  king's  rescue, 
but  a  nervous  disorder  soon  forced  him 
to  retire,  and  the  administration  was  con- 
tinued by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  kmg  all 
the  while  steadily  pursuing  his  policy  of 
breaking  up  party  ties,  and  so  making  su- 
preme the  influence  of  the  crown.  The  pc*- 
secution  of  Wilkes  was  made  a  personal 
question;  but  the  king  was  as  yet  popular, 
and  the  unconstitutional  conduct  of  the 
government  excited  little  indignation  outside 
London  and  Middlesex.  At  last,  in  1770,  ten 
years  after  his  accession,  George  found  him- 
self in  a  position  to  appoint  Lord  North 
Prime  Minister,  and  for  twelve  years  personal 
government  obtained  in  England,  the  Premier 
being  nothing  more  than  a  passive  instrument 
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in  the  hands  of  his  sovereign.  They  were 
years  of  disaster  and  dissraoe.  At  home  the 
royal  influence  was  used  unscrupulously  to 
further  particular  measures  and  to  browbeat 
the  Opposition,  appointments  in  the  army 
were  tampered  with,  and  the  business  in  Par- 
liament controlled.  Abroad,  the  policy  of 
coercing  the  American  colonies  continued  in 
lMx:ordance  with  the  express  wish  of  the  king, 
was  at  first  extremely  popular  in  England, 
nor  did  opinions  begin  to  change  until  the 
declaration  of  war  had  been  followed  by  Bur- 
goyne*s  surrender  at  Saratoga,  and  by  the 
intervention  of  France  in  the  struggle  (1778). 
Then  North  wished  to  resign  in  favour  of 
Lord  Chatham,  but  George  declined  to  "  pos- 
sess the  crown  under  shackles ;"  and  by  the 
death  of  the  great  statesman  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  left  free  to  carry  on  the  **  king's 
war,"  in  spite  of  the  misgivings  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  numerous  resignations  of 
his  colleagues.  The  storm  was,  however, 
gathering  to  a  head;  disaster  followed  dis- 
aster in  America ;  at  home  the  sullen  discon- 
tent of  the  masses  found  expression  in  the 
dangerous  Gk>rdon  Riots ;  there  was  a  strong 
demand  for  economical  reform ;  Mr.  Dunning 
moved  his  famous  resolutions  against  the 
increasinff  influence  of  the  crown.  Qeorge 
attempted  to  stave  off  the  inevitable  by  nego- 
tiating  through  Lord  Thurlow  with  the  Oppo- 
sition, but  he  was  checkmated  by  the  sur- 
render of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  North 
resigned  in  March,  1782.  Once  more  the 
king  was  placed  under  the  hateful  thraldom 
of  tiie  Whigs.  During  Kockingham*s  brief 
second  ministiy,  he  was  forced  to  consent  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  American  indepen- 
dence, and  though  he  found  Iiord  Shelbume 
more  pliable,  the  powerful  coalition  of  Fox 
and  North,  formed  in  1783,  came  into  office 
with  the  express  determination  to  break  the 
royal  authority.  George  resolved  to  appeal 
to  the  country  against  the  government.  By 
a  most  unconstitutional  use  of  his  personal 
influence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  procured 
the  rejection  of  Fox's  East  India  Bill,  minis- 
ters were  dismissed,  and  after  Pitt,  the  new 
Prime  Minister,  had  roused  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  nation  by  his  gallant  struggle  against  the 
majority  in  the  Commons,  Parliament  was 
dissolved  in  1784,  and  the  elections  resulted 
in  the  complete  victory  of  the  crown  over  the 
Whig  oligarchy.  For  the  second  time  in  the 
reign  the  king  had  been  able  to  override 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  again  found 
himself  in  possession  of  a  long  lease  of  power 
checked  only  by  the  fact  that  his  minister 
was  not  a  mere  servant  like  Lord  North.  A 
period  of  considerable  material  progress  fol- 
lowed, during  which  Pitt's  excellent  adminis- 
tration gained  for  the  crown  much  popularity 
unchecked  by  the  king's  well-known  dislike 
to  parliamentary  reform.  It  was,  however, 
a  time  of  much  misery  to  the  king,  who  was 
distressed  by  the  irregularities  of  his  sons, 


and  who  in  1789  became  afflicted  with  that 
mental  aberration  of  which  symptoms  had 
appeared  soon  after  his  accession.  At  first 
he  was  made  considerably  worse  by  the  in- 
capacity of  the  court  doctors,  but  under  the 
slolful  treatment  of  Dr.  Willis  he  rapidly 
recovered,  and  on  April  23  personally  at- 
tended the  Thanksgiving  Service  at  St.  Paul's. 
His  popularity,  which  was  partly  due  no 
doubt  to  the  distrust  with  which  the  heir 
apparent  was  regarded,  was  at  its  height 
when  the  outburst  of  the  French  Revolution 
frightened  even  the  greater  part  of  the  Whig 
malconte^s,  as  well  as  the  mercantile  and 
prupertiea  classes,  into  lending  their  support 
to  the  throne.  It  was  with  the  approval  of  the 
upper  classes  that  the  king  and  his  minister 
entered  upon  that  course  of  repression  of 
opinion  which  tended,  more  than  anything 
eue,  to  make  the  lower  orders  espouse  the 
new  gospel  of  democracy.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  in  detail  Pitt's  splendid  efforts  to 
keep  together  the  European  coalition,  which 
opposed  such  a  wavering  front  to  the  deter- 
mined progress  of  the  French  arms.  The 
burdens  imposed  upon  the  nation,  added  to 
the  sufferings  produced  by  bad  harvests  and 
depression  of  trade,  rapidljr  made  the  war 
very  unpopular,  and  with  it  the  king,  who 
was  assaulted  by  the  mob  when  he  went  to 
open  Parliament  for  the  autumn  session  of 
1795.  Nevertheless,  the  struggle  continued, 
though  Napoleon  had  appeared,  and  though 
the  victories  won  by  English  seamen  could 
not  atone  for  the  defeats  experienced  by  Con- 
tinental generals.  In  1800  a  lunatic  named 
Hatfield  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
shoot  the  king.  Once  more  England's  weak- 
ness was  Ireland's  opportunity,  and  Pitt 
wished  to  stave  off  rebellion  by  emancipating 
the  Catholics.  The  king  refused  to  agree  to 
such  a  measure,  alleging  that  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  coronation  oath,  and  finding 
the  minister  determined,  he  was  forced  to 
accept  his  resignation  (March,  1801).  The 
shock  to  George  was  so  great  that  it  brought 
on  a  fresh  attack  of  insanity,  from  which 
however,  he  soon  recovered.  Pitt's  suc- 
cessor was  Adding^n,  who  was  a  second 
North  in  point  of  subservience ;  he  was  en- 
abled to  conclude  the  short-lived  Peace  of 
Amiens  in  March,  1802,  but  few  believed  it 
to  be  real,  least  of  aU  the  king.  War  was 
again  declared  in  May,  1803,  and  it  was 
while  he  was  urging  forward  with  the  utmost 
sseal  the  preparations  that  were  being  made 
to  resist  the  French  invader,  that  the  king 
became  once  more  a  prey  to  madness.  He 
rallied  to  discover  that  both  the  people  and 
Parliament  were  weary  of  the  incapacity  of 
Addington,  and  clamouring  for  the  return  of 
Pitt  to  power.  Negotiations  were  opened ;  Pitt 
wished  to  form  a  ministry  on  a  broad  basis,  but 
the  king  declined  to  admit  Fox,  whom  ha 
personally  disliked,  and  a  government  was 
at  length  created  of  a  completely  Tory  colour. 
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It  carried  on  the  straggle  against  Napoleon 
with  indifferent  suocesa  until  1806,  when 
Pitt  died,  the  news  of  ^e  victory  of  Trafalgar 
being  insufficient  to  reecue  him  from  the 
dejection  caused  by  the  defeat  of  Au^terlitz. 
Again  the  king  was  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Opposition,  and,  sorely  against  his  ^will, 
was  compelled  to  accept  ^ox  and  GrenviUe 
as  leaders  of  a  wide  *' Ministry  of  All  the 
Talents.*' 

Grenville,  weakened  by  the  death  of  Fox, 
attempted    to    bring    forward  the  GathoUu 
claims  again,  in  the  form  of  a  small  measure 
for  the  relief  of  officers  in  the  army  and  navy. 
It  was  about  to  become  law,  when  t^e  king, 
alarmed  by  the  resignation  of  Lord  Sidmouth 
(Addington),  and  encouraged  by  the  promise 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  form  a  govern- 
ment suitable  to  bis  wishes,  called  upon  the 
ministers  to  drop  the  bill.    They  obeyed,  but 
at  the  same  time  drew  up  a  minute  reserving 
their  right   to  revive  the    question.     This 
George  desired  them  to  withdraw,  and  to  give 
him  a  written  engagement  that  they  would 
never  offer  him  anv  advice  upon  the  subject 
of  Catholic  concession.    With  great  propnety 
they  declined  to  give  any  such  pledge ;  they 
were  promptly  d^missea  and  repla^d  by  a 
ministry  nommally  led  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, and  really  by  Mr.  Spencer  Praoeval. 
A  dissolution    resulted  once   more    in  the 
national  ratification  of  the  sovereign's  uncon- 
stitutional action  (1807).  This  was  the  king's 
final  triumph.  The  ministry,  of  which  Spencer 
Perceval  became  the  head  in  1809,  was  sup- 
ported by  too  large  a  majority  to  be  over- 
thrown  by  any  amount  of  blundering  in  ita 
dealings   with    America,    and  gained  some 
credit  from  the  accidental  discovery  of  the 
talents  <rf!  Wellington  in  Spain.     In   1811 
the  reign  came,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
to  an  end.    The  health  of  George  III.,  which 
had  been  gravely  affected  by  the  failure  of 
the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion,   broke  down  after  the    death  of    the 
Princess  Amelia,  and  he  became  hopelessly 
insane.    For  nine  more  years  he  lingered  on 
mad,  blind,  and  melancholy,  but  the  glories  of 
the  Peninsular  War  and  of  Waterloo,  as  well  as 
the  social  misery  that  followed  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon,  have  little  to  do  with  a  king 
who,  if  in  full  mental  vigour  would  certainly 
have  identified  himself  with  the  praise,  and 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  his  share  of  the 
blame. 

It  is  impowible  to  give  an  ezhaustiTe  list  of 
the  aathoritiea  for  this  long  and  iinportant  reign. 
The  general  histories  are  those  of  Lord  Stanhope 
(to  1783).  of  Kr.  Lecky,  of  Massey  (1745— 1802), 
and  of  Harriet  Martineau  (from  1800).  For  oon- 
stitational  hi«torj,  see  S<r  E.  May's  C&ntt.  Httt. 
There  ai«  many  good  biographies  of  great  states- 
men. 4i.g.,  Pit<,  by  Lord  Stanhope  and  Tomline ; 
Chatham,  by  Thaokerayj  Shelhwrn^,  by  Lord  E. 
Fitsmaiirice ;  Fo»,  by  Earl  Bnssell ;  The  Earlu 
Bid.  0/  Far,  by  Mr.  O.  O.  Trevelyan ;  Peronal, 
by  Mr.  ftMncer  Walpole ;  Burke,  by  Mr.  John 
Morley;  C^nniing,  by  Bell  and  Stapleton.  Of 
memoln,  correspondenoe,  Ac.,  the  most  im- 


nortant  are  those  of  Hwaet  WulpciU  and  Bodb' 
tnyfcam  ;  the  GrenviUe  Papere  ;  the  jiuddand  Cor- 
rsspondsncf;  Buckingham's  Jfsmoirto/tksCburt 
and  Cabtn«t«  <^  Osofys  III, ;  Jease,  Ktfmoin  vf  ike 
Life  amd  Reign  of  George  III. ;  Malmasbory's 
Ccrreepondsnoe  ;  the  ComwalUs  Correaponienee  ; 
CorrMp<md«n«0  ht/bmeen  the  King  and  JSorik  (pub. 
1|07).  See  also  the  Lsttsrs  of  Jimiiu;  Burke, 
Wona :  Brongham.  BiAoTioaX  Sketch;  The  An- 
nvLol  RegiUer;  Ck>bDetf8  ParUanumtary  Hist. 

[L.  C.  8.] 

George  XV.  (^.  Aug.  12,  1762 ;  «.  Jan. 
29,    1820;    d.    Jan.     26,    1830)    waa    bom 
upon  the  forty-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswidc     The 
education  which  his  parents  gave  him  was  of 
so  strict  and  dull  a  kind  that  it  would  have 
caused  any  boy   of  spirit  to  revolt.    The 
coldness   and  tedium  of  his  father's  court 
developed    quickly  the   worst    side   of   the 
prince^  character.    At  twenty  he  fell  des- 
perately in  love  with  a  Mrs.  Fitz-Herbert, 
whom  he  privately  married,  a  marriage  void  by 
reason  of  the  Hoval  Marriage  Act ;  if  it  had 
not  been,  it  would  have  cost  George  the  throne, 
as  Mrs.  Fitz-Herbert  was  a  Roman  Gatholic. 
On  his  attaining  twenty-one  his  father  had 
settled  on  him  £60,000  a  year ;  the  revenues 
of   the   Puchy  of    Ck)mwall  amounted   to 
£12,000 ;  and  Parliament  voted  him  £30,000 
to  start  with,  and  the  same  amount  to  pay  off 
his  debts.    Within  a  year  his  debts  amounted 
to  £160,000.    The  king  added  £10,000  to  his 
allowance,  which  only  served  to  encourage 
his  reckless  extravagance.    In  the  hope  that 
it  might  come  into  power  and  so  help  him, 
he   allied   himself   doselv  with  the  Whig 
party,  which  his  father  hated.    The  action 
of  Fox  in  1788  with  regard  to  the  Regency 
Bill   raised    his    hopes   of    improving    his 
position ;  but  they  were  disappointed  by  the 
king's  recovery.    Hie  Whigs  were  evidentlv 
a  broken  reed  to  lean  upon;  and  Pitt  ¥dth 
inexorable  coldness  refused  to  help  him  in 
any  way.    The  prince  was  thus  thrown  back 
on  his  father;  and  the  king  insisted  on  his 
marriage.      He  waa   engaged   in   countless 
intrigues;  and  to  settle  down  into  wedlock 
was  utterly  distasteful  to  him.    Yet  it  was 
his  only  chance  of  clearing  himself  from  his 
embarrassments;    and    in   1795    Parliament 
undertook    to    discharge   his   debts,    which 
amounted  to  £650,000,  on  his  maniage  with 
Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  whom  George 
III.  had  selected  as  an  eligible  wife  for  his 
son.    The  prince  was  drunk  when  he  married 
her,  and  before  nine  months  passed  by,  had 
openly  separated  from  her,  to  return  to  his 
old  habits  of  vice  and  profligacy.  The  prince 
continued  to  affect  an   attachment   to  the 
Whigs  and  their  political  principles,  and  in 
the  meantime  lived  the  lue  of  a  reckless 
debauchee,  day  by  day  disgusting  his  friends 
by  his  faithlessness,  and  alienating  the  people's 
affections  by  the  unconcealed  profligacy  of  his 
life.     In  1803  Addington's  government  had 
the  boldness  to  procure  an  addition  of  £60,000 
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to  his  income.  In  1811  he  found  himsolf 
compelled  to  accept  the  regency  on  terms 
which  he  did  his  best  to  have  modified.  But 
his  conduct  had  dis^isted  his  best  friends,  the 
Whigs,  who  now  began  to  see  him  in  his 
true  colours.  Finding  that  nothing  wa84x)  be 
got  from  them,  he  deserted  them  in  a  moment, 
accepted  the  regency  on  the  terms  proposed, 
and  retained  Perceval  as  Prime  Minister. 
His  heartless  conduct  to  his  daughter,  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  increased  his  unpopularity. 
He  kept  her  in  absolute  bondage  till  long 
after  the  period  when  most  girls  are  thought 
fit  to  enjoy  the  gaieties  of  life ;  and,  when  she 
refused  to  accept  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whom 
the  Regent  had,  for  his  own  selfish  reasons, 
chosen  as  a  husband  for  her,  she  was  again 
relegated  to  the  same  course  of  treatment. 
But  the  people  devoted  all  the  loyalty, 
which  they  were  prepared  to  give  to  any 
decent  monarch,  to  the  princess,  and  were 
overwhelmed  with  grief  when  she  died, 
shortly  after  her  marriage  with  Prince 
Leopold  of  Coburg.  In  1817  the  feeling  of 
the  people  made  itself  felt  by  publicly  insult- 
ing the  Regent  on  his  way  back  from  opening 
Parliament.  The  result  of  the  outrage  at 
the  time  was  merely  the  adoption  by  the 
ministrj'  of  repressive  measures,  and  an  even 
bitterer  hatred  of  the  Regent  among  the 
people,  which  was  destined  to  be  brought  to  a 
head  soon  after  his  father's  death,  when  he 
acceded  to  the  throne,  by  his  prosecution  of 
the  queen  (1820).  George  was  anxious  to 
obtain  a  divorce  from  his  wife.  He  had  set 
spies  to  watch  her,  and  they  had  got  up  a 
case  against  her.  Whether  the  queen  was 
guilty  or  not  the  nation  cared  little ;  their 
feeling  was  that  they  would  never  tolerate 
the  king's  divorce  from  a  woman  who,  if  she 
had  slipped,  had  been  driven  into  error  by  his 
own  brutality.  The  ministry  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  case,  and  the  queen's  death 
ended  the  matter.  Without  his  father's  virtues 
George  IV.  had  as  narrow-minded  a  horror 
of  change  as  the  old  king  himself.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  country  he  had  not  the  moral 
strength,  or  even  the  obstinate  courage,  which 
had  enabled  George  III.  always  to  gain  his 
point.  In  deference  to  the  king's  conscientious 
scruples  Pitt  had  consented  to  waive  the 
Catholic  question .  The  notion  of  consdentious 
scruples  influencing  George  IV.  was  nothing 
short  of  ludicrous.  He  too,  however,  refused 
to  submit,  whereupon  Peel  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  offered  their  resignations.  They 
were  accepted,  but  before  the  next  day  the 
king  had  reflected  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  form  another  ministry,  and  that  his 
father's  old  threat  of  retiring  to  Hanover 
would  be  only  too  gladly  received  by  the 
nation :  he  surrendered  and  wrote  to  them 
a  note  begging  them  to  remain  in  office,  and 
allowing  them  to  have  their  own  way.  Little 
more  than  a  year  after  this  event  he  died, 
**the  victim  to  a  complication  of  diseases, 


which  had  made  his  later  years  miserable." 
Mr.  Walpole  has  shortly  summed  up  the 
character  of  George  IV. :  "  He  was  a  bad  son, 
a  bad  husband,  a  bad  father,  a  bad  subject, 
a  bad  monarch,  and  a  bad  friend.*'  The  only 
merit  which  the  historian  can  attribute  to 
him  is  faint  praise  of  the  most  damning  kind; 
it  is  that  his  vices,  his  unpopularity,  and  hit 
weakness  did  more  to  advance  the  cause  of 
reform  than  all  the  piety,  religion,  and  con- 
scientiousness of  his  father. 

Lord  M almeabury,  Memroirt ;  G.  Boae,  Duary  .- 
The  Londonderry  Corretf^tonden-e ;  Pitzgerald'i 
Lt/(f  of  Qtorge  IT.;  Lord  Colchester,  Dmt^: 
Buki  of  Bnckingham*  Mmr.  <yr  the  Cowrt  «^iht 
Regeney;  Stapleton,  Qtorg*  Canning  a«d  ku 
Timet;  Jesse,  If  em.  o/Georpelll. ;  Eldon's  Lif«: 
Peel's  Memoirt ;  Tonge,  L\/«  of  Lord  Livtrpcoi; 
Wftlpola  ■  Enyland  from  18 J&;  Aliaon,  Hist.  </ 
ISuroj/e.  ^  ^  g.] 

Georgia.    [Colonies,  Aksricax.] 

Gerberoiy  The  Battle  of  (1080),  ^m 
fought  between  William  the  Conqueror  and  hii 
eldest  son  Robert,  who,  aided  by  the  Fnmch 
king,  Bought  to  establish  himself  as  Dake  of 
Kormandy.  The  action  was  a  slight  one,  uid 
Kobert  having  unhorsed  and  virounded  his 
father,  expressed  penitence  for  his  rebellion, 
and  a  reconciliation  was  effected. 

Ctamaiurtown,  The  Battle  or  (Oct  4, 
1777),  fought  between  Washington  and  Loiti 
Howe  at  Grennanstown,  on  the  Schuylkill 
River,  north  of  Philadelphia.  The  Eoglish 
held  Germanstown  to  protect  Philadelphia, 
which  they  had  recently  occupied.  Washing- 
ton attacked  them  with  great  success  at  the 
first  outset,  but  a  panic  seized  his  raw  and 
disor^ianised  army,  and  they  fled,  leaving  thfi- 
English  in  possession  of  the  town. 
Bancroft ;  Gordon. 

GermaniUI,  St.  {d.  448),  was  Bishop 
of  Auxerre,  and  is  said  to  have  been  invited 
over  to  Britain  to  combat  Pelag^anism.  This 
he  successfully  did,  and  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity those  British  tribes  which  still  re- 
mained heathen.  Encouraged  by  him  the 
Britons  won  a  bloodless  victory  over  the  com- 
bined Picts  and  Saxons  known  as  the  Alleluia 
Victory  (q.v.).  The  best  date  for  his  riait  to 
Britain  is  a.d.  429.  The  dedication  of 
several  churches  in  Wales  and  Cornwall  to  him 
attests  the  memory  of  his  visit. 

Bede.  HUt.  Ecdet,,  i.,  ch.  zx. ;  Coastaxitiafl. 
S.  Qormani  Vita. 

Oertmydenberg,  The  Qosrwitsa 
AT  (1710),  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
bring  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  to  a 
close.  The  seat  of  the  negotiations^  whfc/i 
were  begun  on  the  side  of  France,  *•* 
moved  from  the  Hague  to  Gertniydenherg, 
a  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  WaaL  T^ 
Dutch  demanded  that  the  terms  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  viz.,  the  resignation  of  the  whole 
of  the  Spanish  succession  and  the  restonti^ 
of  Newfoundland  to  England,  ahoold  be 
enforced,  with  the  terrible   oonditian  that 
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LoaiB  should  anist  in  ejecting  his  grandson 
from  Spain.  This  the  i^iench  king  declined, 
although  he  oifered  a  monthly  suhaidy 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  allies. 
Although  this  point  was  waived,  the  oppo- 
sition of  Austria  and  Sa\-oy  to  these  terms  of 
peace  necessitated  the  continuation  of  the 
war.     [Spanish  Succesbiok,  Wak  of  the.] 

Stanhope,  Reign  of  i4tte0n  Aunt ;  Wyon,  Btign 
Qf  QiMCTi  Annt. 

Gervasa  of  Canterbiury  was  a  monk 

of  Christ  Church,  who  wrote  a  Chronicle  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  1122—1200,  and  a 
history  of  the  Archhishops  of  Canterbuiy 
down  to  Hubert  Walter  (1205).  Gervase  is 
a  laborious  and  trustworthy  writer. 

Gervase  of  Tilbury,  an  historian  of 
the  thirteenth  centur>',  whose  career  as  a 
wandering  scholar  is  very  interesting,  was 
for  some  time  in  the  service  of  Otto  IV.,  and 
was  made  Marshal  of  the  Kingdom  of  Aries 
by  him.  Bale  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  his 
writings,  but  the  only  one  published  and  of 
importance  is  De  OHU  Imperxalibtu. 

Gesitll  (companion)  was  the  old  English 
word  for  the  Latin  cotne*.  Tacitus  gives  us 
a  description  of  the  primitive  eoinitatus  of  the 
old  German  king.  The  comiies  were  his  per- 
sonal dependants,  fighting  his  battles,  living 
in  his  house,  and  wholly  occupied  in  his 
service.  The  position  was  coveted  by  the 
most  noble  youth  of  Germany.  As  the 
eomitaius  reappears  in  England,  the  increased 
dignity  of  the  king  has  immeasurably  in- 
creased the  distance  between  him  and  his 
companions  in  arms.  He  now  gives  dignity 
and  importance  to  his  followers.  The  gesith 
becomes  the  thegn;  the  companion  the  ser- 
vant. The  royal  gesiths  are  strongly  marked 
out  from  the  gesiths  of  the  ealdorman  or 
bishop,  who  are  merely  his  retainers  or  wards. 
Ulttmatf'ly  large  grants  of  folkland  reward 
the  services  of  the  faithful  thegn.  [Thbon.] 
A  new  nobility  of  service  ultimately  develops 
from  the  eomitatut.  Extinct  on  the  Continent, 
the  eomitatua  becomes  in  England  a  chief 
source  of  feudalism.  The  huscarU  of  Canute 
reproduce  the  earlier  gesiths  of  the  heptarchic 
kings.  The  ffetitheuiultnan  was  a  man  in 
the  rank  of  a  gesith,  and  ennobled  by  his 
service. 

Oloanry  to  Behmid's  0e»Hu;  Tacitus.  Otr- 
mania ;  Btabbs,  Onut.  fliit. ;  Kemble,  Saxona  in 
England. 

Gesta  Stephaili  is  the  work  of  an  un- 
known author,  and  embraces  the  period  from 
1135  to  1180.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
contemporary,  and  is  ver)-  interesting  for  the 
picture  it  affords  of  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's 
reign. 

GllilsaiSy  Thb,  are  inhabitants  of  the 
province  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Candahar. 
They  are  a  fine  muscular  race,  expert  in  the 
nse  of  the  musket,  sword,  and  knife,  and 


characterifled  by  an  intense  ferocity  of  dis- 
position, the  result  of  centuries  of  rapine  and 
petty  warfare.  They  have  been  the  most 
resolute  opponents  of  every  invader,  and 
have  never  submitted  to  the  rulers  of  Cabal 
or  Candahar,  but  have  continued  with  per- 
fect impunity  their  hereditary  profession  of 
levying  black-mail  on  all  who  traversed  their 
mountains. 

Msllssoii,  AfghemUtoin. 

Gbiuni,  Thb  Sisgb  of  (Jan.  21,  1839). 
This  great  fortress  was  strong  by  nature  and 
by  art,  surrounded  by  a  wall  sixty  or  seventv 
feet  high  and  a  wet  ditch.  During  the  English 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  it  was  garrisoned 
by  3,000  men  commanded  by  Hyder  Khan, 
the  son  of  Dost  Mahomed.  The  Engli&h 
battering  train  had  been  left  behind,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  break  the  walls  with  the 
few  six-  and  nine-pounders  which  had  accom- 
panied them.  A  nephew  of  Dost  Mahomed, 
however,  for  a  large  bribe,  turned  traitor  and 
gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  condition 
and  character  of  the  defences.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  blow  up  the  gate,  and  then  rush 
into  the  fortress.  Nine  hundred  pounds  of 
powder,  packed  in  bags,  were  conveyed  under 
cover  of  darkness  to  the  gate  and  successfully 
exploded.  The  massive  gate  was  shivered, 
and  masses  of  masonr}'  flew  in  all  directions. 
Colonel  Dennie  of  the  13th  Light  Infantry 
rushed  in  with  the  storming  party  over  the 
debris,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  who  were 
hiistily  assembling  behind  the  breach,  and  a 
mortal  struggle  ensued  which  lasted  some 
hours.  At  dawn  of  day,  however,  the  British 
ensign  floated  over  the  citadel  of  Ghuzni, 
which  was  tlius  won  with  a  loss  of  180  killed 
and  wounded,  of  whom  eighteen  were  officers. 
[AfGHAif  Wabs.] 

Ann.  Beg. ;  Kaje,  Afghan  War. 

Gibbet  Siltts  ^as  a  camp  of  the  Irish 
rebels  in  1798,  on  the  Curragh  or  racecourse 
near  that  place.  Sir  James  Duff  advanced 
on  it  from  limerick,  and  the  garrison 
offered  to  surrender,  but  by  some  accident  a 
gun  was  discharged,  and  the  troops,  fearing 
treachery,  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and 
killed  360  of  the  rebels  (May  26,  1798). 

Gibxaltar»  a  promontory  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean,  is  situated  in  the 
Spanish  province  of  Andalusia.  The  natural 
strength  of  the  position — it  is,  in  fact,  the 
key  of  the  Mediterranean — attracted  attention 
at  a  very  early  date.  From  712  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  by  whom  it 
was  again  retaken  from  the  Spaniards,  in  1333. 
In  1410  the  rock  was  taken  by  the  Moorish 
King  of  Granada,  and  in  1462  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  it  was 
formally  annexed,  1602.  In  1704  a  com- 
bined English  and  Dutch  fleet,  under  Sir 
George  Kooke,  oompelled  the  governor,  the 
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MarquiB  de  Salines,  to  Borrender,  and  Gibraltar 
has  ever  since  remained  in  the  poasesBion  of 
the  English,  sustaining  a  well-conducted 
siege  in  1705.  In  1713  it  was  formally  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
Spaniards  to  recover  so  important  a  position. 
In  1718  Stanbope  was  almost  induced  to 
sarrender  what  he  regarded  as  of  little  value 
and  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  peace  with 
Spain.  In  1720  a  projected  attack,  under 
the  Marquis  of  Leda,  came  to  nothing,  and 
in  1727  the  Count  de  la  Ton^s  and  20,000 
men  also  failed  to  take  the  rock.  In  1757 
Pitt  was  willing  to  surrender  the  rock  if  the 
Spaniards  woidd  help  in  the  recapture  of 
Minorca  from  the  French;  but  they  per- 
severed in  neutrality,  and  in  1761  joined  the 
Family  Compact  largely  in  consequence  of 
the  desire  to  win  it  back.  The  most  famous 
siege  of  Gibraltar  was  one  lasting  from  1779 
to  1783,  by  a  combined  force  of  Spaniards 
and  Frendfi,  which  was  successfully  with- 
stood by  the  English  under  General  Elliot, 
afterw^ds  Lord  Heathfield;  a  siege  almost  un- 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  ancient  or  modem 
warfare.  The  English  were  more  than  once 
reinforced  or  revictualled  by  aea;  but  the 
investment  continued,  and  a  very  severe 
bombardment  and  powerful  floating  batteries 
were  tried  in  vain  against  it.  The  poBsession 
of  Gibraltar  gives  England  a  commanding 
attitude  at  ti^e  Atlantic  entrance  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  enables  it  to  dispense 
with  the  continued  presence  of  a  large  mari- 
time force  on  that  sea.  The  administration 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  military  governor.  As 
a  "free  port**  Gibraltar  is  the  seat  of  ex- 
tensive smuggling. 

Martin,  BritUh  CdUmieB;  Drinkwater,  Si«9f  of 
Gibraltar;  Preeoott,  JP«rdtfumd  and  iMbMla; 
Stanhope,  Raign  of  Qu9en  Anne. 

QiSiaasdf  William  (d.  1129),  was  Chan- 
cellor under  William  I.,  William  II.,  and 
Henry  I.,  and  held  the  ofiBce  no  less  than 
five  times.  During  Henry's  quarrel  with 
Anselm  he  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester, but  refusing  to  be  consecrated  except 
by  the  archbishop,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office  and  banished  (1103).  The  dispute 
between  Anselm  and  the  king  having  at 
length  been  settled,  Giffiurd  was  consecrated 
in  1107.  He  introduced  the  Cistercians  into 
England,  and  was  in  many  ways  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  Church. 

Giiford,  Gilbert  (d.  1690),  a  Jesuit,  during 
the  reig^  of  Elizabeth,  *^  dexterous,  subtle, 
and  many-tongued,"  was  induced  to  turn 
traitor  to  his  friends  by  Walsingham's  bribes. 
The  treasonable  correspondence  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots  p£Msed  through  his  hands  for  de- 
livery, and  copies  were  taken  by  him,  and  sent 
at  once  to  Walsingham.  By  this  means  the 
Babington  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  the 
details  of  every  Catholic  plot  made  known  to 


the  ministers  almost  as  soon  as  conceived.  He 
went  to  Paris  after  the  arrest  of  the  Babington 
conspirators,  and  died  there. 

Gilbert,  Sib  Ht  mph&sy  {b.  1539,  d.  1583), 
a  half-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  and 
nephew  of  Catherine  Ashlev,  by  whom  he  was 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
first  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  in  the 
expedition  to  Havre,  1563,  and,  subsequently, 
was  made  Governor  of  Munster.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1571  Sir  Humphrey,  as  member  for 
Plymouth,  supported  uie  royal  prerogative 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Wentworths ;  four 
years  later  he  published  his  discourse  to  prove 
a  passage  by  the  North- West  to  Cathaia  and 
the  East  Indies.  In  1578,  having  obtained 
from  Elizabeth  a  patent  empowering  him  to 
take  possession  of  any  unappropriated  lands  he 
might  discover,  he  sailed  to  North  America, 
but  returned  without  accomplishing  anything. 
In  1583  he  again  set  out  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  and  took  possession  of  Newfound- 
land, but  whilst  on  his  return  was  lost  with 
all  his  crew.  He  has  becoi  described  as  "  the 
worthiest  man  of  that  age." 

HaUnyt;  Lives  of  BaUigh ;  Wood,  Athmm 
OMmUn§n,  ed.  Bliss. 

Oilber^  Lord  of  Galloway  (d,  1185),  was 
the  son  of  Fergus.  On  the  capture  of 
William  the  lion  at  Alnwick  (1174),  he  at 
once  raised  the  stsndard  of  revolt  in  Gkdloway, 
in  conjunction  with  Uchtred,  his  brother, 
whom  he  subsequently  miirdered.  On 
William's  release,  a  sort  of  reconciliation 
was  effected,  though,  in  1184,  we  find 
Gilbert  harrying  the  Lothians. 

Gildu  {b.  516  P  d,  570  P)  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Mount 
Badon,  and  to  have  become  an  eoclesiaBtic. 
In  650  he  retired  to  Armories,  bat  is  said  to 
have  returned  to  Britain,  and  to  have  spent 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  Glastonbury. 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled  I>e  Exeidio  Britmn" 
nuBy  which  is  oar  sole  contemporary  authority 
for  the  Saxon  conquest  of  Britain.  Tlie  period 
that  it  embraces  extends  from  the  Boman 
conquest  to  the  year  560,  but  it  is  only  for 
the  latter  part  that  the  work  is  of  any 
original  value.  It  is  rather  a  piece  of  wild 
and  exaggerated  declamation  enforced  by 
historical  examples  than  a  real  history.  It 
contains  few  fkcts,  and  those  obscurely  or 
rhetorically  put.  Gildas  has  been  published 
by  the  English  Historical  Society,  and  in 
the  Monutvienta  SUtorica  JBritatmiea.  A  trans- 
lation of  his  work  will  be  found  in  Bohn^s 
Antiquarian  Library, 

Gillespie,  George  {b.  1613,  d,  1648),  a 
prominent  minister  in  Scotland,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  to  Charles  L  and 
Episcopalianism,  was  appointed  one  ol  the 
four  representatives  of  the  Scotch  Church  at 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  in  which  he  took 
a  very  prominent  part     He  was  Moderator 
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of  the  General  ABsembly  in  the  year  of  his 
death.  His  vigorous  writmgB  all  upheld  strong 
Presbytenanism. 

CKlpin,  Bbrnabd  (b.  1517,  <f.  1583),  rector 
of  Houghton-le-Spring,  was  descended  from 
a  good  Westmoreland  family,  and  educated 
at  Oxford.  In  early  life  of  conservatiye 
religious  views,  he  yet  accepted  the  changes 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  preached  before  that 
monarch.  But  he  left  England  for  some 
time  for  theological  study  on  the  Continent, 
and  returning,  was  made  by  his  uncle  Tun- 
stall — restored  to  his  bishopric  of  Durham  by 
Mary — rector  of  Houghton-le-Spring.  Ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  heresy,  the  opportune 
death  of  Mary  left  him  in  safety.  He  refused 
Elizabeth's  o&er  of  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle, 
and  laboured  at  Houghton  till  his  death. 
His  piety,  seal,  hospitality,  and  liberality 
made  him  a  model  parish  priest,  and  a  bright 
eacample  of  practical  religion  amidst  the  arid 
controversies  of  a  period  of  revolution. 

Carleton,   Lift  cf  OOptii,  in  Wordsworth's 
Eeduiattioal  Bioffraphy, 

QUxajf  son  of  Gillemartin,  aided  Thomas, 
natural  son  of  Alan  of  Galloway,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  seize  Galloway  (1233).  Defeated 
with  great  loss  by  Madntagart,  Earl  of  Boss, 
Gilroy  and  Thomas  made  a  second  attempt  in 
the  following  year.  Overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers, however,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
after  a  brief  imprisonment  recovered  their 
liberty. 

Gin  Aot,  Ths  (1736),  was  proposed  by 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  in  order  to  check  the 
drunkenness  of  the  lower  orders.  He  ad- 
vocated a  prohibitive  duty  of  208.  on  every 
gallon  sold  by  retail,  and  £50  yearly  for  a 
Bcence  to  every  retailer.  The  measure  was 
disliked  by  Walpole,  who  inserted  a  clause 
that  £70,000  should  be  granted  to  the  king 
to  compensate  him  for  the  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  the  Civil  List.  The  Act  was  repealed 
in  1743,  it  being  found  that,  though  no 
licence  was  obtained  and  no  duty  paid,  gin 
was  publicly  sold  in  the  streets ;  and  a  new 
bill  was  fnuned,  by  which  "  a  small  duty  per 
gallon  was  laid  on  spirits  at  the  stUl  head, 
and  the  price  of  licences  reduced  to  20s.'* 
Although  the  bill  was  vigorously  attacked 
by  Hervey  and  Chesterfield  in  the  Lords,  it 
passed  by  a  large  majority. 

Gipsies  in  England.  The  gipsies 
first  appeared  in  England  in  1514,  and  in 
Scotland  rather  earlier.  In  1531  an  Act 
baniihed  them  from  England,  and  in  1541 
from  Scotland,  under  pain  of  death.  Henry 
YIII.,  as  a  milder  measure,  shipped  some 
gipsies  to  Norway.  A  statute  of  1562  made 
intercourse  even  with  gipsies  felony ;  and,  in 
1592,  flye  men  were  hung  at  Durham  '*  for 
being  Egyptians."  Not  till  1783  was  the 
Act  of  1592  repealed.  In  Scotland,  there  are 
coses  of  ezecations  of  gipsies  for  no  other 


crime  than  their  origin  in  1611  and  1636. 
But  the  treatment  of  uiose  unlucky  wanderers 
was  mild  in  England  as  compared  with  the 
Continent. 

BncydaptBdia  BrUmmica,  art.  "  Gipsies." 

Giraldns  Cambrensis  [b.  1147,  d.  1220) 

was  the  literary  name  of  Gerald  de  Barry,  the 
most  famous  writer  and  literary  adventurer  of 
his  age.  Closely  connected  with  the  Norman 
fomilies  who  had  conquered  South  Wales,  the 
nephew  of  the  conquerors  of  Ireland,  and  the 
granddaughter  of  Neeta,  the  '*  Helen  of 
Wales,"  Giraldus  was  bon;  at  his  lather's 
castle  of  Manorbier  near  Tenby.  A  younger 
son,  he  was  destined  for  the  Church,  and  was 
educated  at  St.  David's  under  the  eye  of  his 
uncle  the  bishop.  After  a  brilliant  career  at 
the  rising  nniyersity  of  Paris,  Giraldus  be- 
came Archdeacon  of  Brecon  in  1172.  He 
plunged  with  characteristic  ardour  into  a 
long  series  of  quarrels  with  his  flock;  he 
reformed  the  irregular  payment  of  tithes; 
informed  against  the  married  clergy,  and  in 
1176  persuaded  the  chapter  of  St.  David's 
to  make  him  his  uncle's  successor  to  that  see. 
The  disfavour  of  Henry  II.  annulled  the 
election,  and  Gerald  in  dii^st  went  back  to  his 
studies  at  Paris ;  but  for  tiie  rest  of  his  life  to 
become  Bishop  of  St.  David's  was  the  steady 
object  of  his  ambition,  though  his  efforts  to 
obtain  that  end  were  uniformly  fruitless. 
Appointed  administrator  of  the  see  by  the 
anihbishop  in  1184,  he  was  sent  to  Irekmd  as 
chaplain  to  John,  son  of  Henry  II.,  and,  after 
rejecting  Irish  bishoprics,  writing  his  Topo- 
graphy of  Ireland f  returned  in  1188  to 
accompany  and  chronicle  Archbishop  Bald- 
win's crusading  itinerary  of  Wales.  He 
kept  about  the  court  till  1192,  was  again 
elected  to  St.  David's  and  defeated  ^ter 
five  years  of  litigation  in  1203,  and  spent  the 
last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  in  the  retire- 
ment of  mortified  ambition.  As  illustrating 
the  life  of  a  Norman  settler  in  Wales,  a 
scholar,  an  ecclesiastic,  and  a  courtier,  Gerald's 
career  is  of  extreme  interest,  and  his  own 
copious  accounts  of  his  doings  ^ve  us  ample 
if  untrustworthy  materials  for  its  study.  As 
the  historian  of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland, 
and  the  compiler  of  the  Itinerary  of  JFalee, 
he  has  given  us  a  more  vivid  idea  of  these 
countries  than  any  other  mediaeval  writer. 
But  Gerald,  though  clever  and  quick-sighted, 
was  quite  unscrupulous,  both  in  his  literary 
and  clerical  careers. 

Tbe  works  of  GiraldnBCambrensiB  are  priated 
in  the  BoUa  Series  (7  vols.),  with  introductious 
by  J.  8.  Brewer.  There  axe  lives  of  Gereld  in 
Jones  and  Freeman's  Hxatory  of  ^,  David*a ;  in 
▼ol.  i.  of  Brewer's  edition  of  his  works :  and  by 
Sir  B.  C.  Hosre,  who  has  translated  the  Ittne- 
rorium  Cambria.  rm  ^  m -i 

GM^  (d.  896),  the  son  of  Dungal,  was 
associated  with  £ocha,  son  of  Run,  in  the 
government  of  the  Pictish  kingdom  (878 — 
889),  and  afterwards  with  Donald,  till  896. 
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He  IB  the  hero  of  many  stories,  which  rest, 
however,  for  the  most  jMirt  on  slight  authority. 
He  is  said  to  have  freed  his  couutry  from  the 
Danish  yoke,  to  have  over-run  Lothian,  and 
to  have  subjagated  Ireland;  while,  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  privileges  conferred  on 
the  monks  of  St.  Andrews,  he  has  been  called 
"  the  Liberator  of  the  Scottish  Church." 
fiOcene,  Celtic  Scotland. 

Gisom,  Ths  Treaty  of  (1113),  between 
Henry  I.  and  Louis  VI.  of  France,  by  which 
Louis  resigned  his  claims  of  overlordship 
over  Britanny,  Belcsme,  and  Maine,  ana 
practically  gave  up  William  Clito. 

GinfltmianL  A  noble  Venetian  family, 
one  of  whom  was  Venetian  ambassador  in 
the  early  part  of  Henry  VUI.*s  reign,  and 
from  whose  despatches,  as  usual  with  his 
class,  much  is  to  be  learnt  of  the  history  of 
that  time. 

Gladstone,  William  Ewabt  (b.  1809), 
the  son  of  Sir  J.  Gladstone,  a  Liverpool 
merchant,  was  bom  in  that  city,  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  a  double  first  and  a  senior 
studentship.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1832 
as  member  for  Newark,  in  the  Tory  and 
High  Church  interest,  and  as  nominee  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  soon  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  orator.  In  1835  Feel 
made  him  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
in  his  short-lived  administration.  In  1841 
he  was  made  by  Peel  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint, 
an  oflSce  which  he  ex(>.hanged  for  the  Colonial 
Secretaryship,  on  the  eve  of  the  Repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws.  Rejected  by  Newark  for 
his  adhesion  to  Free  Trade,  he  was  returned 
for  Oxford  University.  Peel's  ministry  soon 
fell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  like  all  the  other 
Peelites,  atoned  for  his  fidelity  to  his  leader 
by  exclusion  from  office  for  several  years. 
They  (the  Peelites)  could  hold  office  neither 
under  Whigs  nor  Tories.  He  utilised  his 
leisure  in  literary  activity  and  in  the  study 
of  th6  Italian  question.  In  1852  the  hybrid 
ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen  came  into  power, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  made  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Driven  into  resigpnation  by 
Mr.  Roebuck's  motion,  and  the  disasters  of 
the  Crimean  War,  he  accepted  from  Lord 
Derby,  in  1858,  the  post  of  Lord  Com- 
missioner to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  recom- 
mended their  union  with  Greece,  which  was 
effected.  In  1859  he  was  again  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  under  Lord  Palmerston. 
A  series  of  famous  budgets  established  his 
rcputfition  as  a  financier.  His  now  avowed 
Liberalism  led  to  his  rejection  at  Oxford  in 
1865,  and  he  was  returned  for  South-west 
Lancashire.  The  death  of  Lord  Palmerston 
was  the  beginning  of  more  stirring  times. 
Mr.  Gladstone  now  became  leader  of  the 
House   of   Commons,    and    introduced  the 


Reform  BiU  of  1866,  which  led  to  the  detfeat 
of  the  government;  but  the  Irish  Church 
agitation  soon  brought  them  hack  into  ofl&ee;. 
Mr.  GUulstone  lost  his  Lancashire  seat, 
finding  another,  however,  at  Greenwich.  In 
December,  1868,  he  became  Premier  of  the 
ministry  which  diseslablished  the  Iriah 
Church,  passed  the  first  Land  Act^  reformed 
the  army,  and  abolished  religious  teste  in 
the  Universities.  Resigning  in  1874,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  out  of  office  until  1880. 
Withdrawing  for  a  time  from  the  leadership 
of  his  ptfirty,  he  displayed  great  literary 
activity  in  many  directions.  In  1880  he 
resumed  office  as  head  of  a  new  Liberal 
administration. 

Bamett  Bzoith,  Ir(/«  qf  Glodtf  m«. 

GlamiSy  Lady,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  d 
Angus,  widow  of  John  Lyon,  Lord  of 
Ghunis,  and  wife  of  Campbell  of  Kepneith, 
was  burnt  at  Edinburgh,  1537,  on  a  charge 
of  conspiring  to  poison  James  V.  and  to 
restore  the  Doaglasee  to  their  former  power 
in  Scotland. 

Olamorna  Treaty,  Tm.    Charles  I., 

in  1644,  unable  to  turn  the  Cessation  to  the 
advantage  he  had  expected,  and  Ormonde 
being  unwilling  to  grant  more  to  the 
Catholics,  sent  Lord  Herbert,  son  al  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  to  Ireland,  creating 
him  at  the  same  time  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  and 
promising  him  the  dukedom  of  Somerset. 
He  was  entrusted  with  a  commisnon  sealed 
with  the  king's  private  signet,  dated  Maurch 
12th,  1644,  at  Oxford,  authorising  him  to 
grant  all  the  Catholics  might  demand,  if  thev 
would  send  over  10,000  men  to  his  aid. 
Glamorgan  arrived  nt  Kilkennj'  in  1645,  and 
concluded  a  public  and  a  secret  treaty  with 
the  Catholics.  By  the  first  the  demands  that 
a  Catholic  deputation  had  made  at  Oxford  in 
1644  were  granted.  These  were :  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Catholic  disabilities  of  Poj^ing^* 
Law,  a  general  anmesty,  and  a  period  of 
limitation  for  all  inquiries  into  the  titles  of 
land.  The  secret  treaty  granted  to  the 
Catholics  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion 
in  all  churches  not  actually  in  possession  of 
the  State  Church;  in  return,  10,000  men 
under  Glamorgan  were  to  join  the  king  in 
England,  and  two -thirds  of  the  church 
revenues  were  to  be  set  aside  to  provide  for 
their  pay.  This  secret  treaty  was  discovered 
among  the  papers  of  the  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  on  his  repulse  from  before  Sligo. 
After  this  discovery,  January  29,  1646,  tiie 
king  sent  a  message  to  the  two  Houses, 
denying  that  Glamorgan  had  any  such 
powers;  he  wrote  to  Ormonde  in  the  same 
strain.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  Glamorgan  only  fulfilled  the  king's 
instructions. 

Clareodon,   Hi»t.   <if  tU  ScbsHion;    Baalw, 
Eiat.  ofSng,;  Hallun,  Crnift  Uitt 
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rtatewnaii,  and  adminutrator  of  Heniy  II.'b 
reign.  In  1174  he  did  more  than  anyone 
else  to  BaTe  the  north  from  the  revolt  of 
feudal  barons  and  the  Soottish  invasion.  He 
succeeded  Kichard  de  Lucy  as  Justiciar  in 
1180,  and  continued  in  office  till  Henry*s 
death.  Kichard  I.  displaced  him  from  office 
and  kept  him  in  prison  until  he  had  paid  the 
enormous  fine  of  £15,000.  This  was  the  end 
of  his  career.  As  an  author,  Glanvill's 
treatise  J)e  LegibuM  et  Contuetudmibus  Anglugf 
seems  to  have  been  composed  about  1 181.  It 
is  of  great  importance  as  the  earliest  treatise 
on  English  law,  and  throws  much  light  on 
many  reforms  of  Henry  II.,  of  which  other- 
wise we  should  know  very  Uttle.  It  has 
been  printed  more  than  once,  and  critical 
extracts  are  to  be  found  in  Stubbs^s  Select 
Charters, 

Glasgow  owes  its  origin  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  church  by  Kentigem,  the  apoBtle 
of  Strathdyde  in  the  sixth  century,  which 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The  town 
which  grew  up  round  the  see  was  in  the 
domain  of  the  bishop.  In  1460  Bishop 
Tumbull  founded  the  university.  In  1491 
the  see  was  made  an  archbishopric.  Alone 
of  the  Scotch  cathedrals  the  church  survived 
the  Reformation.  In  1638  a  famous  General 
Assembly  at  Glasgow  accepted  the  Covenant. 
The  Treaty  of  Union  first  gave  Glasgow  im- 
portance as  a  port,  b^  opening  to  Scotland 
the  colonial  trade.  Sinoe  then  the  town  has 
rapidly  increased.  It  rivalled  Bristol  in  the 
tobacco  trede,  and,  when  that  was  diverted  by 
the  American  War  of  Independence,  Glasgow 
induHtry  took  new  channels.  At  last  Glas- 
gow became  the  great  manufacturing  centre 
of  Scotland,  whUe  the  improvement  of  the 
Clyde  made  it  the  first  port. 

QlaMdtOBf  Thb,  were  members  of  a 
Scotch  sectarian  body,  that  originated 
about  1730,  when  its  leader,  John  Glam,  was 
driven  from  his  parish  by  the  General  As- 
sembly for  a  heresy  on  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Glass  taught  the  "  voluntary  principle  "  for 
l^e  first  time  in  Scotland,  and  his  system  of 
church  government  was  practically  congre- 
gational. Robert  Sandeman,  one  of  Glasses 
followers,  gave  another  name  to  the  sect  and 
distinguished  it  by  his  doctrine  of  faith  as 
•* bare  belief  of  the  bare  truth."  The  public 
worship  of  this  small  sect  is  of  a  peculiar 
character. 

Olastonbnxy  Ahhef  is  perhaps  the 
only  religious  foundation  m  England  which 
has  kept  up  its  existence  from  Roman  times. 
Dismissing  the  fable  of  its  foundation  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  existed  long  before  Ina's 
conquest  of  that  region  brought  it  under 
English  sway ;  it  was  famed  as  the  burying- 
place  of  Arthur,  and  was  much  frequented 
by  Irish  pilgrims  as  the  tomb  of  St.  Patrick. 


After   Ina's   second   foundation,    Dunstan*s 

famous  reformation  and  introduction  of  the 

Benedictine  rule,  is  the  next  great  event  in 

the  history  of  the  abbey.     The  church  was 

rebuilt  by  Dunstan,  Herlewin  and  Henry  II« 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  there  was 

a  long  struggle  between  the  Bishop  of  Bath 

and  the  monks,  who  eventually  succeeded  in 

securing  the  independence  of  their  abbey.     It 

became  very  rich.     Its  last  abbot,  Whiting, 

was   hung  by  Henry  YIU.  on  the  top  of 

Glastonbury  Tor. 

WiUlftm  of  MalmMbmv,  J)»AniiqmtttJtxbu»  (71m. 
tohensiM  BccluitB,  ffires  tne  legend  of  its  origin, 
ProetedvHgt  of  Somenei  Archaologteol  Society ; 
'Wsmer,  Miatory  ef  GtaaConbury. 

Glencainiy  Albxakdzk  Cunxinoham, 
Eahl  of,  taken  prisoner  at  Solway  Moss, 
was  one  of  the  '*  Assured  Lords,*'  but, 
with  the  others,  he  threw  over  Henry 
VIK.  in  1544.  He  joined  the  Protestant 
alliance  against  Queen  Mary  fur  a  time,  but 
was  shortly  afterwards  received  back  into 
the  royal  favour.  In  1567  he  was  named 
one  of  the  Council  of  Regency. 

Oleaottim^  William  Cuxninohak,  Eakl 
OP,  received,  in  1653,  a  commission  from 
Charles  II.  to  raise  troops  in  his  cause  in 
Scotland.  After  having  collected  a  force  of 
Highlanders,  Glencaim  was  replaoed  by 
General  Middleton,  who,  however,  shortly 
afterwards  quitted  Scotland,  giving  plaoe  to 
the  original  leader. 

Gleneoa,  Thb  Massacre  of  (Feb.  13, 
1692),  has  left  a  dark  stain  on  the  memory  of 
William  III.  The  civil  war  continued  to 
smoulder  in  the  Highlands  for  several  years 
after  the  death  of  Dundee.  The  management 
of  affairs  in  Scotland  was  at  this  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dalrymples,  and  Viscount  Stair, 
their  head,  was  President  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, while  the  younger,  the  Master  of  Stair, 
was  Secretary  for  Scotland.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  promising  pardon  to  all  who 
before  Dec.  31,  1691,  should  swear  to  live 
peaceably  under  the  existing  government. 
Maclan  of  Glencoe,  who  dwelt  at  the  mouth 
of  a  ravine,  near  the  south  shore  of  Loch- 
leven,  deemed  it  a  point  of  honour  to  take 
the  oath  as  late  as  possible.  On  the  appointed 
day  he  went  to  Fort  William,  but,  finoing  no 
magistrate  there,  he  had  to  go  to  Inverary, 
which  he  did  not  reach  until  Jan.  6th.  Tlus 
delay  gave  his  enemies,  the  Campbells,  a 
pretext  for  destroying  him.  Argyle  and 
Breadalbane  plottea  with  the  Master  of  Stair. 
William  was  not  informed  that  Maclan  had 
taken  the  oath  at  all.  An  order  was  laid 
before  him  for  the  commander-in-chief,  in 
which  were  the  words,  **  It  will  be  proper  for 
the  vindication  of  public  justice  to  extirpate 
that  set  of  thieves.'*  The  excuse  usually  ad- 
vanced for  William,  that  he  signed  the  order 
without  reading  it,  is  probably  true,  but  it  is 
at  best  a  lame  one.    The  order  was  remorse- 
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lesaly  executed.  A  band  of  soldien  was 
sent  to  the  glen,  where  they  were  hospitably 
received  by  the  Maodonalde.  At  last,  on  a 
given  day,  the  paases  having  been  stopped  by 
previous  arrangement,  the  soldiers  fell  upon 
their  entertainers.  A  failure  in  the  plan  led 
to  the  escape  of  many.  But  the  houses  were 
destroyed,  the  cattle  stolen,  thirty-eight  men 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  others  perished  of  want 
or  cold  on  the  mountains. 

Macaalaj,  Htat.  qf  ^n^tond. 

Olendower,  Owbn  (or  Gltndwb;  more 
accurately,  Glyndtfrdwt  ;  called  in  his  own 
timeOwAiN  ap  Gbvffyod)  (d.  1364,  d,  1416  P), 
was  reputed  a  descendant  of  Llewelyn,  the 
last  native  prince  of  Wales.  He  inherited 
considerable  estates  in  Merioneth,  and,  coming 
to  London,  entered  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  subsequently  became  squire  to  Richard  II., 
by  whom  he  was  knighted  in  1387.  In  1399 
he  was  captured  with  the  king  at  Flint 
Castle,  but  permitted  to  retire  to  his  own 
estates.  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  one  of  the 
lords  marchers,  secured  some  of  his  lands, 
and  Owen*s  appeal  to  the  Parliament  was 
disregarded,  and  Lord  Grey  received  grants 
of  o&er  possessions  belonging  to  him.  In 
1400  Owen  took  up  arms,  and,  assuming  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  burnt  the  town  of 
Ruthin,  and,  bursting  into  the  marches, 
destroyed  Oswestry  and  captured  several 
forts.  The  Welsh  repaired  to  him  in  thousands, 
and  the  strong  Edwardian  castles  of  Conway, 
Ruthin,  and  Hawarden  soon  fell  into  his 
hands.  He  repulsed  three  formidable  armies 
led  against  him  by  Henry  IV.  in  person,  and 
in  1402  was  crowned  at  Machjmlleth.  Amonff 
the  prisoners  taken  by  him  was  Sir  Edmuna 
Mortimer,  uncle  of  the  young  Earl  of  March, 
which  led  him  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Mortimers  and  Perdes  having  for  its  object 
the  overthrow  of  Henry.  This  alliance  was 
dissolved  by  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  but 
Glendower  continued  the  contest ;  and  o£Bcial 
record  remains  of  many  acts  that  prove  the 
reality  of  his  power  in  Wales.  He  displaced 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  appointed  a 
partisan  oi  his  own;  and  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  was  his  ambassador  to  the  French 
king,  with  whom  he  made  a  treaty  in  1404. 
Receiving  aid  from  France  and  Scotland,  he 
captured  many  English  towns  and  castles,  and 
at  one  time  penetrated  with  his  forces  as  far  as 
Worcester.  In  perpetual  inroads  he  harried 
all  the  marches  in  a  most  merciless  way. 
Twice  Henry  had  some  success  against  him, 
but  was  unable  to  effect  his  subjugation ;  and 
several  years  after,  when  about  to  embark  on 
his  expedition  against  France,  he  endeavoured 
to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  him, 
offering  him  free  pardon  twice.  But  Owen 
never  submitted,  and  probably  died  about 
this  time,  though  there  is  nothinff  certain 
known  as  to  the  date  or  place  of  his  death. 

Brongham,  Houm  q/  Lanca$tm':  Williams, 


Oleaelg,  Chablbs  Grant,  Lobb  (h. 
1780,  If.  1866),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Charles  Grant,  for  many  years  M.P.  for 
Invemeas-shire.  He  was  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  entered  Parlia- 
ment  as  member  for  Montrose,  1807.  He 
represented  Montrose  from  1807  to  1818,  and 
Inverness-shire  from  that  date  till  1835. 
From  1819  to  1822  he  was  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland ;  from  1823  to  1827  Yioe-Preai. 
dent,  and  from  1827  to  1828  President,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  From  1830  to  1834  he  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,andfrom  1834 
to  1839  Secretary  to  the  Colonies.  But  the 
Canadian  Rebellion  of  1838  was  fatal  to  his 
reputation,  and  resulted  in  his  resignation. 
Lord  Glenelg  approved  of  Lord  Durham's 
famous  ordinance,  the  gist  of  which  was 
that  those  of  the  rebels  who  had  acknow- 
ledged their  guilt  and  submitted  to  the 
Queen's  pleasure  were  to  be  sent  off  to 
Bermuda,  but  under  constraint,  and  punished 
with  death  if  they  returned.  The  ordinance 
was  disallowed;  Lord  Durham  was  recalled, 
and  Lord  Glenelg,  as  having  approved  of  his 
conduct,  resigned.  From  this  tune  he  retired 
from  public  life.  He  was  the  last  of  tho 
Canningites. 
Ann.  R^g, 

GlenfSmin,  Thb  Battlb  of  (1604^,  was 
fought  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  resultea  in  a 
defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  the  king's 
forces  at  the  hands  of  the  Macgregois  and 
other  dans. 

Olenlivety  Tub  Battlb  of  (October  4, 
1694),  was  fought  near  Aberdeen,  between 
the  forces  of  James  VI.,  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Argyle,  and  the  rebellious  Earls  of 
Huntly  and  Errol.  The  rebels  were  inferior 
in  numbers,  but  were  well  armed  and  well 
led,  and  completely  defeated  Argyle's  troops, 
losing  only  one  man  of  note,  Gordon  of 
Auchendoun,  one  of  the  subac^beis  of  the 
Spanish  Blanks. 

Olen  Malnre,  Thb  Battlb  of  (1680), 
was  fought  in  the  Wicklow  Mouiitains.  Lord 
Grey  de  Wilton  here  suffered  a  severe  re- 
pulse from  the  Irish  septs.  Sir  Peter  Carew, 
a  distinguished  officer,  was  among  the  slain. 

Glemnarreston,  Thb  Battlb  of  (Mu* 
reston  Water  flowing  from  the  Pentland  Hills), 
was  fought  in  638.  Donald  Brec,  King  of 
Dalriada,  was  defeated  by  the  Angles. 

Gloucester  was  an  old  Roman  station, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  British  camp, 
Caer  Gloui.  It  quickly  became  a  town 
of  the  English,  for  Bede  speaks  of  it  as  a 
noble  city.  In  679  a  monastery  was  founded 
here,  reduced  in  1022  by  Bishop  Wul&tan  to 
the  Benedictine  rule.  It  was  a  frequent  seat 
of  Courts  and  Gemots.  In  1541  it  waa 
erected  into  a  bishopric  by  Henry  VIII. ;  and 
as  such  was  united  in  the  present  oentnzr 
with  the  see  of  Bristol  (1836). 
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Grloncestor.  Pkxkaob  of.  Robert,  a 
natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  was  created  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  1109,  on  hjs  marriage  with  Mabel, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Fitz-Hamon, 
lozd  of  Qloucester.  His  son  William,  who 
died  1183,  transmitted  the  title  to  his  three 
daughters :  first,  through  the  youngest,  Ha- 
wise  (or  Isabel),  to  her  successive  husbands, 
John,  afterwards  King  of  England,  and 
Geoffrey  Mandeville,  Earl  of  Essex ;  then  to 
the  issue  of  her  eldest  sister,  Mabel,  who 
married  the  Count  of  Evreux ;  and  finally  to 
the  second  sister,  Amicia,  who  married  Gil- 
bert de  Glare,  Earl  of  Hereford.  Three  gene- 
rations of  the  De  Clares  were  Earls  of  Glou- 
cester, until  the  widow  of  the  last,  Johanna, 
daughter  of  Edward  I.,  communicated  the 
honour  during  her  lifetime,  to  her  second 
husband,  Ralph  de  Monthermer.  On  his 
death,  in  1307,  the  earldom  descended  to  her 
son,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  killed  at  Bannockbum, 
whose  second  sister,  Margaret,  married  Hugh 
of  Audley,  created  Earl  of  Gloucester  in  1337. 
At  the  latter's  death,  ten  years  later,  the  title 
was  presumed  to  be  extinct :  it  was,  however, 
reyived  in  1397,  in  favour  of  Thomas,  Lord 
Deepencer,  son  of  the  eldest  sister  of  the 
before-named  Margaret.  Thomas  was,  how- 
ever degraded  in  1399,  when  his  honours 
became  forfeit.  In  the  meanwhile,  1385,  a 
dukedom  of  Gloucester  had  been  created  for 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  sixth  son  of  Edward 
in.,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hum- 
phrey. The  latter  died  childless  in  1399. 
Afterwards  three  several  princes  of  the  blood 
were  created  dukes  by  this  title,  none  of  whom 
left  issue;  namely  (1)  Humphrey,  son  of 
Henry  IV.,  murdered  in  1446 ;  (2)  Richard, 
brothei  of  Edward  IV.,  and  afterwards 
king,  and  f3)  Henry,  youngest  son  of 
Charles  I.  Tnere  was  a  plan  in  1717 — 18  of 
reviving  the  dukedom  in  &ivour  of  Gkorge  I.'s 
grandson,  Frederick,  afterwards  Prince  of 
wales ;  but  this  never  took  effect.  Frederick's 
younger  son,  William  Henry,  however,  was 
createil  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh, 
in  1764,  and  the  peerage  lasted  until  the  death, 
without  issue,  of  this  prince's  son,  William 
Frederick,  in  1834. 

NioolM,  Hiatorie  Pttiragt;   Clark,  Th»    Land 
of  Morgan  in  Ar^UBologieal  Journal, 

Gloucester,  RoREftT,  Earl  of  {d,  1147), 
natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  was  the  great  sup- 
porter of  the  claims  of  his  half-sister  Matilda 
against  Stephen.  He  married  the  heiress  of 
Fitz-Hamon,  and  so  added  the  lordship  of 
Glamorgan  to  the  earldom  of  Gloucester. 

Qloucester,  Gxlbbut  db  Clarb,  Earl 
OF  {6.  1243),  son  of  Earl  Richard,  threw 
himself  into  the  party  of  Leicester,  after 
his  father*s  death  in  1262,  but  soon  held 
aloof ;  and  though  fighting  with  Montfort  at 
Lewes,  quarrelled  with  the  king  in  the  course  of 
1265,  joined  Prince  Edward,  and  won  the 
battle  of  Evesham.    He  kept  on  good  terms 


with  Edward,  whose  daughter  Johanna  he 
married  in  1290.  His  ordinary  capacity, 
however,  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  great 
position  he  aspired  to  occupy. 

Gloucester,  Richard  db  Clarb,  Earl 
OF  {d.  1262),  the  leader  of  the  baronial  part}' 
under  Henry  III.,  acted  at  first  in  conjunction 
with,  but  afterwards  in  opposition  to,  Simon 
de  Montfort.  Like  the  more  aristocratic 
party  of  the  baronage,  he  neither  understood 
nor  sympathised  with  Montfort' s  far-reaching 
aims,  and  never  quite  forgave  his  foreign 
origin. 

Oloncester,  Gilbert  db  Clarb,  Earl 
OF  {d,  1314),  son  of  Earl  Gilbert  and  Johanna, 
the  daughter  of  Edward  I.  He  took  tiie  side 
of  Gaveston,  his  brother-in-law,  was  one  of 
the  Lords  Ordainers,  being  elected  by  co- 
optation  from  the  royaUst  side,  and  endea- 
voured more  than  once  to  prevent  civil  war. 
He  was  slain  at  Bannockbum.  He  was  the 
last  of  his  line,  and  his  estates  fell  to  his 
three  sisters,  whose  husbands*  rivalries  take 
up  a  great  place  in  the  history  of  Edward 
II.'s  reign. 

Gloucester,  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
DuKB  of  (6.  1355,  d,  1397),  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Edward  IIL  He  served  in  the  French 
wars,  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1381 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  state. 
The  unpopul^ty  of  John  of  Gaunt,  caused 
by  his  abandoning  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  in  favour  of  a  court 
policy,  and  his  subsequent  absence  from 
England  during  his  fruitless  expeditions  to 
Spain,  made  Gloucester  the  natural  leader  of 
the  constitutional  oppositioiL  His  chief  aim 
seems  to  have  been  his  own  aggrandisement, 
though  the  misgovemment  and  extravagance 
of  the  king  gave  him  sufficient  excuse  for  in- 
terfering. The  heavy  taxation  demanded  for 
the  expenses  of  the  French  war  gave  Glouces- 
ter the  opportunity  he  desired,  and  in  1386  he 
threatened  the  king  with  deposition  unless  he 
consented  to  the  impeachment  of  his  chief 
minister.  Be  la  Pole,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  of  regency.  Richard  con- 
sented for  the  time,  but  attempted,  directly 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  to  raise  a  force  and 
assert  his  independence.  But  Gloucester  was 
superior  in  strength,  and  the  king's  friends 
were  either  executed  or  obliged  to  seek  safety 
in  flight.  Gloucester  was  the  loading  spirit 
in  the  Merciless  Parliament,  and  practi- 
cally ruled  the  kingdom  till  1389,  when 
Richard  declared  himself  of  age  to  manage 
his  own  affairs,  and  assumed  the  government 
himself.  By  John  of  Gaunt's  influence  a  re- 
conciliation was  effected  between  Gloucester 
and  the  king,  and  matters  went  on  smoothly 
enough — though  Gloucester  held  somewhat 
aloof  from  the  court — till  1397,  when  Richard 
suspected,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
justly  or  not,  that  Gloucester  was  plotting 
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igHinst  him.  The  duke  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned at  Calais,  where  he  died,  being  pro- 
Dably  murdered  by  the  king*B  orders.  It  is 
said  that  before  his  death  he  confessed  that 
he  had  been  conspiring  against  the  king. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Sitt,;   Wallon,  Bichardll.; 
Pauli,  BngUtoKe  QuehiekU, 

Ql0TElC68ter>  Humphrey,  Dukb  op  {6. 
1391,  d.  1447),  was  the  fourth  son  of  Henry 
lY.  He  was  created  Duke  of  Gloucester  in 
1414,  and  took  part  in  the  French  wars  of 
Henry  V.*s  reign,  being  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Agincourt.  On  his  death-bed  Henry 
appointed  him  regent  of  England  during  his 
son's  minority,  but  Parliament  refused  to 
allow  this,  and  a  council  of  regency  was  ap- 
pointed with  Bedford  as  Protector,  and  in  his 
absence  from  England,  Gloucester.  By  hisreck- 
less  folly  in  marrying  Jacqueline  of  Hainault, 
and  prosecuting  her  claims  in  Hainault  and 
Zealuid,  Gloucester  did  much  to  alienate  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  from  the  English,  while 
his  attempts  to  gain  a  foreign  principality  for 
himself  were  fruitless.  In  1425,  Gloucester's 
quarrel  with  Beaufort  commenced,  which  con- 
tinued with  temporary  reconciliation  during 
the  whole  of  his  Ufetime.  The  bright  spot  in 
Gloucester's  character  was  his  affection  for 
his  brother  Bedford,  who  was  frequently  able 
to  restrain  his  folly  and  recklessness.  After 
Bedford's  dc^th,  his  opposition  to  Beaufort 
became  more  and  more  violent,  Gloucester 
representinfl"  the  war  party,  popular  in  Par- 
liament ana  the  nation,  while  Beaufort  was 
the  leader  of  the  peace  party,  which  was 
strongly  represented  in  the  Council.  It  was 
the  old  struggle  of  the  court  and  constitutional 
parties  in  another  form.  The  trial  and 
conviction  of  Eleanor  Cobham,  his  second 
wife,  was  a  great  blow  to  Gloucester's  in- 
fluence, and  this  was  still  further  injured, 
when  in  1442,  Henry  YI.  came  of  age,  and 
the  protectorate  was  at  an  end.  Suffolk  sup- 
planted Gloucester  as  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
crown,  and  in  1447  Gloucester  was  accused  of 
treason.  The  merits  of  the  case  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  upon ,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Gloucester  may  have  entertained  the  idea  of 
making  himself  king,  but  on  this  point  there 
is  no  evidence.  At  all  events,  Gloucester  was 
suddenly  arrested  on  Feb.  18,  1457,  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  and  placed  under  arrest,  and 
five  days  after  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  It 
is  impossible  to  decide  on  the  cause  of  his 
death ;  it  may  have  arisen  from  chagrin,  or 
have  been  the  work  of  some  person  who  hoped 
thereby  to  ingratiate  himsetf  with  the  court 
party,  or  it  may  (as  popular  legend  asserted), 
have  been  causea  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing 
to  connect  it  with  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and 
there  is  a  strong  reason  for  believing  that  it 
arose  from  natural  causes.  As  a  patron  of 
learning,  and  a  benefactor  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  Gloucester  deserves  high  praise, 


but  his  public  and  private  career  alike  are 
stained  with  grievous  errors,  and  his  in- 
fluence on  English  politics  was  only  mischie- 
vous. Still,  he  was  popular  with  the  literary 
men  for  his  patronage  of  learning,  and  with  the 
people  for  his  advocacy  of  a  spirited  foreign 
policy.  From  these  causes  he  was  known  as 
the  "  good  Duke  Humphrey." 

Stabbi,  Coiui  Hiitory;  Broughsm,  Homm  pf 
Lamca$Ur, 

Olouoester,  Hbnbt,  Dukb  of  {b.  1639, 
d.  1660),  was  the  youngest  son  of  Charles  I.  and 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  From  the  place  of  his 
birth  he  is  often  known  as  Henry  of  Oatlands. 
Charles,  just  before  his  execution,  had  an 
interview  with  his  young  son,  in  which  he 
made  him  promise  not  to  accept  the  crown 
from  Parliament  to  the  detriment  of  his  elder 
brothers.  After  his  father's  death  he  re- 
mained in  the  charge  of  Parliament  till  1652, 
when  he  was  permitted  to  join  his  mother  in 
France,  Cromwell  being  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
one  whom  many  were  anxious  to  proclaim 
king.  The  queen  exhausted  all  entreatiea 
and  threats  to  induce  him  to  become  a 
Romanist,  but  he  remained  staunch  to  Im 
religion ;  and  in  1654  left  her  and  joined 
Charles  at  Cologne.  In  1658  he  fought  in 
the  Spanish  army,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  battle  of  Dunkirk.  On  the  Resto- 
ration he  returned  to  England,  bat  died  of 
small-pox  very  shortly  afterwards. 

OlOQOester,  William,  Dukb  op  {b.  July 
24,  1689,  d.  July  30,  1700),  was  the  son  of 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  and  PrinceM 
(afterwards  Queen)  Anne.  He  was  informally 
created  duke  soon  after  his  birth.  The  un- 
timely death  of  the  young  prince — a  boy  of 
great  promise — was  received  with  Borrow  by 
the  nation.  It  necessitated  the  pausing  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement. 

Gloncester,  Elbakor  IBohun,  Duchess 
OP  (d.  1399),  was  the  daughter  and  oo-heireas 
of  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Northampton,  Here- 
ford, and  f^ex.  She  was  married  to  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  after 
whose  death,  in  1397,  she  retired  to  the 
abbey  of  Barking. 

Gloucester,  Robert  op,  is  known  as  the 
writer  of  a  Chronicle  in  English  verse  more 
interesting  from  a  literarv  than  an  historical 
point  of  view.  It  extends  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  year  1270,  and  is  mostly  a  com- 
pilation from  well-known  sources,  though  it 
contains  original  notices  here  and  there.  It 
was  printed  by  Hearne. 

Gbmne^ORN  {b.  1602,  d.  1666),  eldest 
son  of  Sir  William  Glynne,  of  Carnarvon- 
shire, was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  at  Oxford,  attained  great  reputation 
as  a  lawyer,  and  represented  Westminster  in 
the  Long  Parliament.  He  was  a  strong 
Presbyterian,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
attack  on  the  bishops,  heloed  to  draw  up  the 
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charge  againfit  Laud,  and  to  conduct  the 
trial  of  Strafford.  In  June,  1647,  he  was  one 
of  the  eleven  memben  whoee  punuhment  was 
demanded  by  the  army,  and  expelled  from 
Parliament  till  the  summer  of  1648,  when  he 
wibs  restored,  only  to  be  expelled  again  by 
Pride's  Purge.  He  sat  in  both  of  Cromwell^s 
Parliaments,  presided  at  Penruddocke*s  trial 
(1656),  and  supported  the  offer  of  the  crown 
to  the  Protector.  In  July,  1656,  he  became 
Chief  Justice,  and  held  the  post  tiU  the  fall 
of  Richard  Cromwell,  when  he  resigned.  He 
assisted  in  promoting  the  Restoration,  and  on 
the  return  of  Charles  II.  was  made  king's 
Serjeant  and  knighted.  He  was  employed  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  regicides,  and  took  part 
in  Yane's  trial.  Public  opinion  condemned 
him  as  a  renegade,  and  rejoiced  in  an  accident 
which  befell  him  on  thi)  day  of  the  coronation. 
**  Serjeant  Glynne's  horse, '  says  Pepys,  '*  fell 
upon  him  yesterday,  and  is  like  to  kill  him, 
which  people  do  please  themselves  to  see  how 
just  God  is  to  punish  the  rogae  at  such  a 
time  as  this."  He  died  on  Nov.  15,  1666, 
continuing  to  practice  his  profession  till  his 
death. 

Godfrey,  Snt  Edmundburt  {d,  1681), 
was  a  LonJon  magistrate,  before  whom  Titus 
Oates  made  a  deposition  concerning  the 
Popish  Plot.  Some  three  weeks  after  this 
deposition  was  made,  Godfrey'  was  found  dead 
in  a  ditch  near  Primrose  Hill,  with  his  own 
sword  run  through  his  body,  a  livid  crease 
round  his  neck,  and  his  pockets  unrifled.  It 
was  at  once  assumed  that  he  had  been  mur- 
dered by  Roman  Catholics,  and  Lord  Mao- 
aulay  considers  it  most  probable  that  he  was 
really  murdered  by  some  hot-headed  Romanist. 
Three  of  the  queen*s  servants  were  tried  for 
the  murder,  and  executed.  The  Popish  Plot 
agitation  really  began  in  the  excitement 
which  Godfrey's  muraer  caused. 

ChKlfirey    (  Guthred  )    VacWiUiam 

{d,  1212],  was  the  son  of  Donald  Bane 
MacWilham,  and,  like  his  father,  attempted, 
in  1211,  to  wrest  the  Scottish  crown  from 
'William  the  Lion.  The  royal  troops  under 
the  Earls  of  Athole  and  Fife,  achieved  various 
BDOcesses,  but  the  rebellion  was  not  crushed 
nntil  Gkxlfrey  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Earl  of  Buchan  and  beheaded  at  Kincar- 
dine (1212). 


^  Stdwbt,  Lord,  afterwards 
Earl  {b.  1640,  d.  1712),  was  educated  as  a 
page  at  WhitehalL  At  the  Restoration  he 
had  been  made  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  by 
Charles  II.  In  1664  he  became  First  Com- 
missioner of  the  Treasury.  In  1678  he  was 
sent  as  envoy  to  Holland,  and  on  his  return 
was  sworn  oi  the  Privy  Council.  In  1679  he 
was  placed  on  the  Treasury  Commission.  In 
1680  he  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and 
persuaded  Charles  to  dismiss  the  Duke  of 
York  to  Scotland   before   Parliament  met. 


He  became  Secretary  of  State  in  1684,  and 
in  the  same  year,  on  the  resignation  of 
Rochester,  he  took  his  place  on  the  Comnussion- 
of  the  iSreasury.  On  the  accession  of  James, 
he  was  removed  from  the  Treasury,  and  made 
Chamberlain  to  the  queen.  In  his  official 
capacity  he  did  not  scruple  to  conform  to 
Roman  Catholic  observances.  In  1687,  on  the 
fall  of  the  Hydes,  ho  was  again  placed  on 
the  Treasury  Commission.  He  was  sent  as  a 
commissioner  to  treat  with  William.  On  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the  Treasury 
business  was  placed  in  his  hands.  In  1690  he 
resigned,  but  was  recalled  as  First  Comnus- 
siuner  against  the  will  of  Carmarthen.  He  had 
a  large  share  of  William*s  confidence,  but, 
influenced  by  Marlborough,  he  intrigued  with 
the  Jacobites,  especially  with  Middleton, 
James's  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  impli- 
cated in  the  confession  of  Sir  John  Fenwick ; 
but  William,  with  great  magnanimity,  ignored 
the  charges  brought  against  him.  But  the 
Whigs  resolved  to  drive  him  from  office,  and 
were  successful.  In  1700  he  was  recalled  to 
the  king's  councils;  but  in  the  fall  of  his 
party,  in  the  last  year  of  William's  reign,  he 
was  again  dismissed.  On  the  accession  of 
Anne  he  was  made  Lord  Treasurer,  through 
the  influence  of  Marlborough,  whose  daughter 
had  married  Godolphin*s  eldest  son.  In 
1708,  Godolphin,  seeing  that  his  attempt  at  a 
composite  ministry  was  a  failure,  determined 
to  join  the  Whigs.  He  was  compelled  to  dis- 
miss Harley  and  the  moderate  Tories.  For 
the  rest  of  his  administration  Godolphin  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  Whig  Junto.  In  1710, 
Godolphin  agreed  to  Sunderland's  advice,  and 
impeached  Sacheverell.  The  popular  outciy 
proved  that  the  queen  and  the  Tories  might 
venture  to  upset  the  ministry.  Without 
consulting  him,  Shrewsbury  was  made  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Godolphin  swallowed  the  in- 
sult; but  the  dismissal  of  Sunderland  was 
shortly  followed  by  his  own.  During  the  tu- 
mult that  followed  SachevereU's  trial,  both  he 
and  Marlborough  intrigued  with  the  Jacobite 
court  at  St.  Germains.  His  character  is  thus 
described  by  Macaulay : — **He  was  laborious, 
clear-headed,  and  profoundly  versed  in  the 
details  of  finance.  Every  governmout,  there- 
fore, found  him  a  useful  servant ;  and  there 
was  nothing  in  his  opinions  or  in  his  character 
which  could  prevent  him  from  scrWng  any 
government." 

Banke,  ILiii,  qf  Sffglond;  Macanloj,  Hwl.  of 
Bng. ;  Stanhope,  Btign  of  QiMen  iinn«,  and  Hid. 
of  England;  Cloze,  Morlhwwmh, 

Godwin  (Godwins),  Eabl  {b.  eirca  990, 
d.  1052),  was,  according  to  the  most  pro- 
bable account,  the  son  of  Wulfnoth,  the  South 
Saxon  who  was  outlawed  in  1009.  Of  his 
early  life  nothing  certain  is  known,  but  in 
1018  we  find  him  created  an  earl  by  Canute, 
and  shortly  after  nuurying  the  king^s  niece 
Gytha.  In  1020  he  was  made  Earl  of  the 
West  Saxons,  probably  as  a  reward  for  his 
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■ervioes  in  the  noithem  wars  of  Canute.  On 
the  death  of  that  king  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  Hardicanute,  and  on  the  latter  obtaining 
Wessex  Godwin  became  one  of  the  chief 
advisers  of  Emma,  who  acted  as  regent.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Alfred  the  son  of  Ethel- 
red  came  to  England,  and  was  murdered  by 
Harold.  It  seems  impossible  in  the  face  of 
the  evidence  of  contemporary  writers  to 
doubt  that  Qodwin  betrayed  the  young  Ethel- 
ing  to  Harold,  though  the  accusation  of  com- 
plicity in  Alfred^s  death,  which  was  brought 
against  Godwin  in  1040,  resulted  in  the 
acquittal  of  the  earl,  and  Godwin  continued 
in  power.  On  the  death  of  Hardicanute  in 
1042  Godwin  was  foremost  in  procuring 
the  election  of  Edward  thn  Clonfessor  to  the 
throne,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  that  prince  he  exercised  the  chief  power  in 
the  kingdom.  His  daughter  was  married  to 
the  king,  and  his  sons  promoted  to  earldoms. 
During  this  period  (1043—1051)  we  find 
Godwin  leading  the  national  English  party, 
and  strenuously  opposing  that  introduction 
of  foreigners  which  was  the  great  weakness 
of  Edward's  reign.  But  the  Normans  were 
too  strong  for  him;  ''the  appointment  of 
Robert  of  Jumi^ges  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  marks  the  decline  of  Godwin's 
power ;  the  foreign  influence  was  now  at  its 
height,  and  the  English  earl  was  to  feel  the 
strength  of  it."  The  refusal  of  Godwin  to 
punish  the  burgesses  of  Dover  for  the  riot 
occasioned  by  the  insolence  of  the  followers  of 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  led  to  the  outlawry  of 
Godwin  and  his  family  (1051).  The  next 
year  the  tide  turned;  the  feeling  of  the 
nation  showed  itself  in  favour  of  Godwin. 
He  came  back  from  his  shelter  in  Flanders  at 
the  head  of  a  fleet.  In  most  parts  of  England 
he  was  welcomed ;  he  sailed  up  the  Thames 
to  London ;  the  army  gathered  by  the  king 
refused  to  fight  against  him ;  and  he  and  his 
family  were  restored  to  all  their  offices  and 
possessions.  The  next  year  Godwin  was 
smitten  with  a  fit  at  the  king's  table,  and 
died  April  15,  1053.  Mr.  Freeman  regards 
Godwin  as  the  representative  of  all  English 
feeling,  as  the  leader  of  every  national  move- 
ment, and  as  enjoying  in  consequence  an 
extreme  popularity.  But  he  was  also  a  wise 
and  wary  statesman,  able  to  practise  the  baser 
as  well  as  the  nobler  arts  of  statesmanship. 
His  vast  wealth  suggests  a  covetous  dis- 
position. He  promoted  his  sons  without 
much  care  for  their  deserts.  But  as  a  strong 
man  and  a  vigorous  ruler  he  was  of  the  type 
that  England  had  at  that  time  the  greatest 
need. 

Freeman,  Norman  CongiMtt. 

Goffe  (or  Goiurli)>  William,  was  son- 
in-law  to  Colonel  Whalley,  and  consequently 
connected  with  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  was 
strongly  attached.  He  fought  in  the  Par- 
liamentary army,  was  one  of  the  members 


of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  aigned 
the  warrant  for  Charles  I.'s  executioa.  He 
accompanied  Cromwell  to  Scotland  in  ICol, 
assisted  in  Pride's  Purge,  and  in  clearing 
out  Barebones'  Parliament.  He  was  one  of 
the  major-generals  appointed  in  1656,  and 
one  of  the  members  of  Cromwell's  House  of 
Lords.  He  was  one  of  the  few  officers  in 
favour  of  Cromwell's  assuming  the  title  of 
king,  and  attached  himself  subsequently  to 
Richard  Cromwell.  On  the  Restoration  he 
fled  with  Whalley  to  America,  where  he 
remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

CK>lab  Singh,  originally  a  running  foot- 
man, attractea  the  attention  of  Runjeet 
Singh  and  rose  to  favour.  He  was  given 
the  territory  of  Juminoo,  lying  between 
Lahore  and  Cashmere.  Ajb  a  Rajpoot,  he 
was  detestod  by  the  Sikhs.  On  the  death  of 
Runjeet  Singh,  1839,  he  aimed  at  becoming 
supreme  in  Cashmere,  and  even  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Thibet.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  Sikh  war  the  principality  of  Cash- 
mere was  sold  to  him  by  the  English 
(1840).  A  formidable  opposition  was  or- 
ganised against  him  by  one  Imain-ud-deen, 
which  was  with  difficulty  suppressed  by 
Major  Henry  Lawrence,  Resideut  at  Lahore. 
**The  arrangement,'*  says  Mr.  Cunningham, 
"was  a  dexterous  one,  if  reference  be  had 
only  to  the  policy  of  reducing  the  power  of 
the  Sikhs ;  but  the  transaction  seems  hardly 
worthy  of  the  British  name  and  greatness. 
Cnnninghsni,  Hid.  ofSikkt, 

Gold  Coast  Colony.    [Wbst  Afucjl.] 

Qoodman,  Cardell,  was  a  Jacobite  ad- 
venturer in  the  reign  of  William  III.  He  had 
been  an  actor,  a  paramour  of  the  Dudieas  of 
Cleveland,  two  of  whose  children  he  had  at- 
tempted to  poison,  and  a  forger  of  bank  notes. 
In  1695  he  vras  confined  to  gaol  for  raising  a 
Jacobite  riot  in  London,  in  conjunction  with 
Porter.  He  was  one  of  the  conspirators  in 
the  Assassination  Plot,  and  as  hu  evidence 
could  procure  the  conviction  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  efforts  were  made  to  get  him  ont  of 
the  country.  An  adventurer  named  O'Brien 
met  him  in  a  tavern  in  Drury  Lane,  and 
persuaded  him  to  go  abroad  by  offering  him 
an  annuity  of  £500.  This  he  accepted,  and 
arrived  safely  at  St.  Qermains. 

Good  Parliament,  Trb  (1376),  gained 
its  title  from  the  beneficent  measnres  it 
passed  and  its  bold  attitude  in  reforming 
abuses.  '  Edward  III.,  old  before  his  time, 
was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  a  worth- 
less woman,  Alice  Perrers,  through  whose 
means  John  of  Gaunt  contrived  to  appro- 
priate to  himself  the  whole  of  the  royal 
authority,  and  to  appoint  his  own  gm- 
tures  to  all  the  great  offices  of  state.  The 
Parliament  which  met  in  1376,  after  an  in- 
terval of  three  years,  determined  to  do  away 
with  this  state  of  things,  and  in  this  reeoln- 
tion  they  were  strongly  supported  by  tb» 
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Black  Prince.  Peter  de  la  Mare  was  chosen 
Speaker,  and  he  at  once  demanded  that  the 
national  accounts  should  be  audited,  and  that 
trustworthy  counsellors  and  ministers  should 
be  apx>ointed.  The  Commons  next  proceeded 
to  accuse  certain  persons — of  whom  the  chief 
were  Lord  Latimer  and  Richard  Lyons — of 
malversation  and  fraud,  and  they  were  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  and  forfeiture. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  impeachment. 
Alice  Ferrers  was  next  attacked,  and  it 
was  ordered  that  henceforward  no  woman 
should  interfere  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  The  Black 
Prince  having  died  in  the  meantime,  the 
Parliament  demanded  that  his  son  Richard 
should  be  brought  before  them,  that  they 
might  see  the  heir  to  the  throne.  This, 
which  was  intended  to  checkmate  John  of 
Gaunt,  who  was  supposed  to  be  aspiring  to 
the  throne,  was  forthwith  done.  The  Commons 
also  proposed  that  an  administrative  council 
should  be  appointed,  some  of  whom  were 
always  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  king ;  this, 
with  certain  modifications,  was  agreed  to. 
But  besides  these  acts,  they  presented  to  the 
king  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  forty  peti- 
tions on  various  subjects,  of  which  the  most 
important  were  that  Parliaments  might  be  held 
annually ;  that  the  knights  of  the  shire  should 
bo  freel}''  elected,  not  merely  nominated  by  the 
sherijff;  the  sherifls  should  be  elected,  and 
not  appointed  at  the  Exchequer;  the  law 
courts  should  be  reformed ;  the  abuse  of 
Papal  provisions,  &c.,  should  be  remo\-ed. 
The  work  of  the  Good  Parliament  could 
be  carried  out  only  imder  the  leadership 
of  some  powerful  personage,  such  as  the 
Black  Prince.  Now^  that  he  was  dead,  the 
power  passed  once  more  into  the  hands 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  immediately  undid 
the  work  of  the  Parliamer.t.  Not  one 
of  the  petitions  became  a  statute.  Alice 
Ferrers  regained  her  place  and  influence  at 
court,  Lyons  and  other  offenders  were  par- 
doned, Peter  de  la  Mare  was  sent  to  nrison, 
and  the  new  members  of  the  Council  were 
dismissed.  But  though  the  work  of  the 
Good  Parliament  was  for  the  time  rendered 
nugatory,  the  year  1376  forms,  nevertheless, 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  responsibility  of  mmisters,  the 
Tights  of  impeachment  and  of  inquiry  into 
grievances  and  abuses,  were  estabUshed,  and 
were  destined  to  receive  extension  and  con- 
firmation  in  the  next  reign. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hiat. ;  Longman,  Edward  HL 

Ooodxich,  Thomas,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  {d.  1564),  made  Bishop  of  Ely  by 
Henry  Y III.,  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
Reformation.  In  December,  1561,  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Richard  Rich  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  in  that  capacity  was  induced,  after 
much  solicitation,  to  set  the  Great  Seal  to  the 
patent  altering  the  succession  in  favour  of 
Lady  Jane  Qrey.     He  continued  to  support 


Northumberland  until  he  saw  that  the 
cause  was  lost,  when  he  at  once  resigned  his 
office  and  retired  to  his  diocese,  where,  says 
Lord  Campbell,  **  partly  from  his  sacred 
character  and  partly  from  his  real  insignifi- 
cance, he  was  not  molested." 

Campbell,   Litn   of  tlu    ChanedUyra;    Foss, 
JudgM  of  England. 

Goorkha  War  (1814—1816).  The 
Goorkhas  had  encroached  continually  on  the 
British  frontier,  and  at  last  laid  claim  to 
two  districts,  Bootwul  and  Sheoraj,  which 
they  had  seized,  though  they  had  been 
ceded  to  Lord  Wellesley  in  the  year  1801 
by  the  Nabob.  Lord  Minto  remonstrated 
with  them,  and  on  their  refusal  to  retire. 
Lord  Hastings,  his  successor,  ordered  their 
expulsion.  Money  was  obtained  from  the 
Vizier,  and  four  armies  were  prepared, 
comprising  30,000  men,  with  60  guns. 
The  Goorkhas  were  divided  into  three ;  one- 
third,  under  Umur  Singh,  guarded  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Sutlej ;  two  thousand  were 
distributed  between  the  Jumna  and  Kalee; 
the  rest  protected  the  capital.  The  English 
at  first  met  with  nothing  but  disaster. 
Kalunga  was  taken  with  great  loss,  and 
the  Dhoon  valley  occupied,  but  the  fortress 
of  Jyetuk  stopped  the  advance  of  the  division 
altogether.  The  divisions  of  Generals  Wood 
and  Marley  failed  entirely,  the  one  to  capture 
Jeetgurh,  the  other  to  reach  the  capital. 
These  disasters  were  somewhat  retrieved  by 
the  brilliant  success  of  General  Ochterlony, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  difficult  task  of 
dislodging  Umur  Singh  from  the  forts  on  the 
Upper  Sutlej.  After  an  extremelv  arduous 
campaign  he  succeeded  in  confimng  Umur 
Singh  to  the  fortress  of  Malown,  and  in 
finally  compelling  him  to  make  terms,  which 
included  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  of 
M^own  and  all  conquests  west  of  the 
Kalee.  This  was  facilitated  by  the  opera- 
tions of  Colonels  Gardner  and  NicoUs, 
who,  with  a  body  of  irregular  horse  and 
2,000  regulars,  had  cleared  the  province  of 
Kumaon,  and  captured  its  capital,  Alinorah, 
thus  isolating  Umur  Singh  from  Nepaul 
and  Khatmandu.  The  discomfiture  of  their 
ablest  general  and  loss  of  their  most 
valuable  conquests,  induced  the  Nepauleee 
government  to  sue  for  peace.  The  condi- 
tions proposed  by  Lord  Hastings  were  that 
they  should  resign  all  claims  on  the  hill  rajahs 
west  of  the  Kalee,  cede  the  Terrai,  restore 
the  territory  of  Sikkim,  and  receive  a  British 
Resident.  The  treaty  was  agreed  to  on 
December  2,  1816,  but  the  influence  of  Umur 
Singh  and  the  other  chiefs  induced  the 
Goorkha  government  to  break  it,  and  it  re- 
quired another  campaign  under  Sir  David 
Ochterlonv,  and  a  complete  rout  at  Muk- 
wanpore,  before  peace  was  finally  concluded^ 
March  2,  1816. 

Maloohn.  Poh't.  Hi»l.  of  India;  WilaoD,  Hfot 
of  India;  Thornton,  BrUUik  Empiro  in  India. 
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GozdOBv  Thb  Familt  of.  The  origin  of 
this  great  Scottiflh  house  is  extremely  obscure. 
The  first  prominent  bearer  of  the  name  was 
Sir  Adam  Gk)rdon,  Justiciar  of  Lothian  under 
Edward  I.  (1305).  His  adhesion  to  Bruce 
gave  him  estates  in  the  noith  that  transferred 
the  chief  seat  of  the  house  from  the  Merse 
to  Deeaide  and  the  Spey  valley.  The  direct 
male  line  died  out  in  1402;  but  from  his 
female  and  illegitimate  descendants  a  large 
circle  of  Gordons  sprang  up.  His  grandson 
was  made  Earl  of  HunUy  (1445),  a  peerage 
which,  elevated  to  a  marquisate  in  1599,  and  i^ 
dukedom  (of  Gordon)  in  1684,  became  extinct 
in  1836.  But  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Huntly 
passed  to  another  branch  of  the  family,  who 
nad  acquired  the  title  of  Viscount  Melg^und 
and  Aboyne  in  the  year  1627,  and  Earl  of 
Aboyne  in  1660.  Other  peerages  in  the 
femily  were — the  earldom  of  Sutherland 
(1512),  the  barony  of  Lochinvar  and  vis- 
county of  Kenmure  (1633)  — in  abeyance 
since  1847 — and  the  earldom  of  Aberdeen 
(1682),  belonging  to  a  collateral  branch  trace- 
able ^m  the  fifteenth  century. 

Gordon,  OtMologieal  EUt.  nf  the  Houm  qf 
Oordon. 

Ck>rdonv  Ladt  Catherine,  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  and,  on  her  mother's 
side,  a  cousin  of  James  IV.,  by  whom  she  was 
married  to  Perkin  Warbeck.  Taken  prisoner 
by  Henry  VII.,  with  her  husband,  she  became 
101  attendant  to  his  queen,  and  afterwards 
married  Sir  M.  Cradock. 

Gordon,  Gbo&ob,  4th  Dukb  of  (d,  1716), 
Harquis  of  Huntly,  was  made  Duke  of  Gor- 
don in  1684.  He  was  a  Boman  Catholic.  In 
^689  he  valiantly  defended  Edinburgh  Castle 
on  behalf  of  King  James,  but  was  forced  to 
eiapitplate  on  July  14. 

Gordon,  Sm  John  {d.  1562),  was  the 
fourth  son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Huntly. 
He  was  one  of  the  numerous  suitors  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  whose  favour,  however,  he 
lost  on  the  occasion  of  a  brawl  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  subsequently 
convicted  of  treason  for  resisting  the  royal 
troops  at  Corrichie,  and  beheaded  at  Aber- 
deen, 1562. 

Gordon  Biots,  Thb  (June,  1780),  were 
the  most  formidable  popular  rising  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1778  a  bill,  brought 
in  by  Sir  George  Kavile  and  Dunning,  for  the 
relaxation  of  some  iof  the  harsher  penal  laws 
agfainst  Catholics,  passed  almost  unanimously 
through  both  Houses.  Protestant  associations 
were  formed  in  Scotland ;  a  loader  was  found 
in  Lord  George  Gordon,  a  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  a  sillv  j'oung  man  of  twenty-eight 
years  of  age ;  the  agitation  spread  to  England, 
and  the  local  committees  continued  through- 
out the  year  1779  to  gather  strength  and 
numbers.  On  June  2  a  body  of  50,000  persons 


met  in  St.  George's  Fields,  adorned  with  hloe 
cockades,  to  present  a  petition  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Catholic  Relief  Act.    The  mob  forced 
their   way  into    the    lobby  of   the    House^ 
and,  contmually  encouraged  by  Lord  Gteorge 
Goitlon,  prevented  the  conduct  of  boaineaa. 
Lord   North    showed    great    firmness,    and 
Colonels  Holroyd  and  Murray  succeeded  in 
intimidating  Lord  George,  and  inducing  him 
to  quiet  the  mob.     The  House  adjourned  till 
Tuesday  the  6th.    The  mob  dispersed;  but 
only  to  begin  their  work  of  destruction  by 
demolishing  the  chapels  of  the  Sardinian  and 
Bavarian  ministers.    But  in  the  evening  of 
the  next  day  the  mob  renewed  their  ravages 
in  Moorfields.     On  Sunday,   the  4th,  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  impunity  with  which 
their  former  lawlessness  had  been  indulged,  to 
proceed  to  worse  extremities.    The  Roman 
Catholio  chapels  in  the  City,  and  the  houses 
of   the  Roman  Catholics,  were  stripped  of 
their  furniture  and  ornaments,  which  served 
as   fuel    for    the    bonfire.     On    the    next 
day  the    mob    attacked   the   house   of   Sir 
George  Savile,  which  was  carried  and  pil- 
laged.    The   alarm    spread.    Burke  had  to 
leave  his  own  house,  and  take  refuge  with 
General  Burgoyne;  and  Lord  G«orge  Gor- 
don himself    saw  that   the  riots  were  pro* 
oeeding  too  violently,  and  disavowed  his  old 
friends.      On    the     6th    the    Houses    met 
after    their   adjournment.     A    motion    was 
passed  that  the  petitions  should  be  considered 
''as   soon    as   the   tumults    subside   which 
are  now  subsisting."    On  the  verj  same  even- 
ing, one    detachment  of    the  rioters   broke 
open  Newgate,  and  released  the  prisoners; 
others   were    meanwhile    releasing,    in    the 
same  violent  way,  the  malefactors  at  Clerk- 
enwell.    Towards  midnight  the  rioters  burnt 
Lord  Mansfield's  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square, 
with  its  priceless  librar}',  the  occupants  barely 
escaping.    The  magistrates  did  not  venture  to 
read  the  Riot  Act ;  and  the  Guards  would  nol 
act  until  this  formality  had  been  gone  through. 
On  the  7th  the  icing  called  a  Council,  and 
diowed,  as  usual,  that  where  courage  was 
required    he  would  not  be  wanting.     The 
cabinet  wavered  on  the  right  of  the  troops 
to  interfere  until  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read ; 
but  the  Attorney-General,  Wedderburn,  dis- 
posed of  this  difficulty,  and  the  king  insisted 
on  prompt  action.  A  proclamation  was  issued, 
warning  all  householders  to  close  their  houses 
and  keep  within    doors;    and    orders    were 
given  to  the  military  to  act  without  waiting 
for    directions   from    the  civil  magistrates. 
Soldiers  everywhere  drove  the  rioters  before 
them ;  but  in  some  cases  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  musketry.    The  returns 
sent  in  show  that  200  persons  were  shot  dead, 
while  250  more  were  lying  wounded  in  the 
hospitals,  and  still  more  were  no  doubt  carried 
away  and  concealed  by  their  friends.     On 
Thursday  morning  the  plunder  and  confla- 
grations were  completely  at  an  end.      One 
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hundred  and  thiity-five  of  the  rioters  were 

arrested;   twenty-one  were  executed.    Lord 

George  Gordon  subsequently  became  a  oon- 

▼ert  to  Judaism,  and  died  in  New^te  in 

1793,  having   been  convicted   for   hbel   in 

1787. 

StaBhope,  Hiat.,  vli.^.  61 :  Awn.  R^g.^  1790,  pp. 
IflO;  $t  Mq. ;  Bnrke,  Epittolary  Cormpcmdme*, 
ii.  350^  §t  $eq. ;  FUan  and  awecimct  Narratiw  ^ 
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GorgaSy  Sir  Febdxnando,  was  one  of 
the  supporters  of  Essex  in  his  rebellion  of 
1601.  He  saved  his  life  by  releasing  the 
ministers  whom  the  earl  had  taken  prisoner, 
and  by  appearing  as  a  witness  at  tiie  trial. 
He  was  subsequently,  in  1606,  associated 
with  Sir  John  Popham  in  a  scheme  for 
establishing  a  colony  in  North  America,  for 
which  a  patent  had  been  obtained  from 
James  I. 

Gorinif.  Gbobob,  Lord,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Norwich,  a  BoyeJist  partisan  who  be- 
trayed the  Army  riot  to  Pym,  but  who 
got  command  of  Portsmouth,  which  he  held 
valiantly  for  Charles  I.  Afterwards  he  com* 
manded  the  RoyaUst  army  in  the  south-west, 
and  attempted  to  capture  Taunton.  He 
joined  the  second  Civil  War,  and  on  the 
capture  of  Colchester  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  by  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  saved  from  execution  by  the 
casting  vole  of  the  Speaker.  He  was  a  man 
of  rough  jovial  life,  brave,  but  not  of  high 
character. 

Clacendon,  Hut.  of  tiU  S«b. 

Oondpredy  or  compatemity,  is  a  wide- 
spread custom  amongst  the  Irish.  The  ex- 
tremely strong  feelings  of  attachment  arising 
from  it  were  among  the  most  powerful 
agents  in  completely  denationalising  the  Nor- 
man invaders.  Sir  J.  Davis  says  of  it,  '*  yet 
there  was  no  nation  under  the  sun  ever 
made  so  great  an  account  of  it  [gorsipred] 
as  the  Insh."  The  Statute  of  Kilkenny, 
1367,  made  it  high  treason  to  enter  into  this 
relation  with  natives,  but  exemptions  were 
very  often  granted. 

Davis,  DMOovfry  ;  Froade,  "RnqliaK  in  Ir4and. 

Oouglly  Hugh,  Yiscount  (d.  1779,  d, 
1869),  entered  the  army,  and  distinguished 
himself  on  many  occasions  during  the  Pen- 
insular War.  In  1837  he  commanded  the 
English  army  in  the  Chinese  War,  and 
achieved  the  capture  of  Canton.  For  his  ser- 
vices he  was  created  a  baronet.  In  1843  he 
was  appointed  commandor-in-chief  in  India. 
He  commanded  during  the  first  Sikh  War, 
and  for  his  services  was  created  Baron  Gough. 
He  also  commanded  during  the  second  Sikh 
War,  and  his  crowning  victory  of  Guzerat 
was  rewarded  with  a  viscounty.  In  1862  he 
l>ecame  field-marshal. 

Oonllram,  Hbkbt  (^.  1784,  d.  1856), 
was  educated  at  Trinity  CoUoge,  Cambridge. 


In  1807  he  was  elected  member  for  Horsham; 
in  1810  he  was  made  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Dej»artment  under  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  ministry,  and  held  that 
office  during  the  administration  of  Perceval. 
At  the  general  election  of  1812  he  was 
elected  for  St.  Germans.  In  Aug.,  1812,  he 
was  appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  an  office  which  he  held  up  till 
1821.  He  accepted  the  post  of  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  in  Dec.,  1821,  and  held  that 
office  until  March,  1828,  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  made  him  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  He 
went  out  of  office  in  1830,  was  elected  member 
for  Oxford  University  in  1831,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1884,  was  appointed  Home  Secretary  by 
Peed.  In  1 830  he  was  proposed  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  Whigs  carried. 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre.  In  1841  he  was  again 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  this  office 
he  most  ably  seconded  his  great  chief  in  the 
social  and  commercial  reforms  which  have 
rendered  famous  the  later  years  of  that 
statesman's  life.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  ever 
known.  He  retired  with  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1846, 
and  from  that  time  took  no  very  active  part 
in  pohtics. 

Gonrdon,  Bbrt&aitd  db  {d.  1199),  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  the  name  of 
the  archer  whose  arrow  mortally  wounded 
Richard  I.  before  the  castle  of  Chaluz. 
Richard  ordered  him  to  be  released,  but  after* 
his  death  his  followers  flayed  the  unhappy 
man  alive. 

Gowrie,  Willzak,  Eabl  of  (Lord  Ruth- 
ven),  d.  1684,  was  the  leader  in  the  Raid 
of  Kuthven,  for  which  act  of  violence  he 
obtained  an  indemnity,  1582.  On  the  defeat 
of  his  party,  1583,  he  was  induced  by  false 
promises  of  pardon  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
king  confessing  his  gpiilt.  On  this  evidence 
he  was  condemned  and  executed  at  Stirling, 
May,  1584. 

Gowriey  Tkb  Earl  of,  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  joined  with  his  brother  in  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy,  1600,  to  kidnap  King 
James  VI.;  in  the  struggle  which  ensued 
he  was  kiUed  by  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  a 
retainer  of  the  king.  He  was  Provost  of 
Perth,  and  very  popular  with  the  citizens, 
who  threatened  to  make  the  ^  king's  green 
coat  pay  for  their  provost," 

Gowrie  Conspiracy,  Thb  (1600),  is  a 

name  given  to  a  somewhat  mysterious  affair 
which  happened  during  the  reign  of  James 
VI.  of  Scotland.  On  August  5,  1600,  while 
the  king  was  hunting  in  Falkland  Park  in 
Fifeshire  he  was  met  by  Alexander  Ruthven 
(brother  of  the  Earl  of  Gkiwrie)  who  invited 
him  to  Gowrie  House  near  Perth,  saying  that 
he  had  caught  a  Jesuit  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  his  possession.      James  being  in 
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need  of  money  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
after  dinner  'went  with  Alexander  liuthven 
alone,  to  interrogate  the  captive.  Instead  of 
a  prisoner,  however,  he  found  an  armed  re- 
tainer of  the  earl,  named  Henderson ;  Ruthven 
at  once  told  the  king  he  was  a  prisoner,  re- 
minding him  of  his  father's  (Lord  Gowrie) 
execution  in  1584.  James,  however,  managed 
to  raise  an  alarm  in  spite  of  Kuthven's  efforts 
to  stab  him,  and  his  attendants  hastened  to  his 
assistance.  Sir  John  Ramsay,  his  page,  fbrced 
his  way  up  a  stair  to  the  turret  where  the 
struggle  was  going  on,  and  stabbed  Buthven 
twice ;  the  conspirator,  and  his  brother,  Lord 
Gowrie,  being  subsequentiy  despatched  by  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine  and  Sir  Hugh  Herries.  The 
king  had  considerable  difficulty  in  escaping 
from  Gowrie  House,  as  the  citisens  of  Perth, 
with  whom  Gowrie  was  very  popular,  wished 
to  put  him  to  death.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
by  the  king's  enemies  that  the  whole  affair 
had  been  arranged  by  James,  who  wished  to 
get  rid  of  the  Ruthvens,  but  subaeqoent 
evidence  proved  that  there  had  been  a  oon- 
spiracy  between  Lord  Gowrie,  his  brother  and 
Robert  Logan,  to  seize  or  kill  the  king.  It  is 
said  that  Elizabeth  was  privy  to  the  schema. 
Barton,  HitCory  o/  Seaacmd, 

Chraca,  Thb  Act  of  (May  20,  1690], 
was  issued  by  William  HI.,  and  as  suoh  was 
received  with  peculiar  marks  of  respect,  and 
read  only  once  in  the  Lords  and  once  in  the 
(Jonmions.  It  excepted  from  its  operationB 
the  survivors  of  the  High  Court  ol  Justice 
which  had  sat  on  Charles  I.,  and  his  two 
nameless  executioners.  ''With  these  excep* 
tions,  all  political  offences  committed  before 
the  day  on  which  the  royal  signature  was 
affixed  to  the  Act,  were  covered  in  general 
oblivion."  This  Act  was  opposed  by  tho  more 
violent  Whigs  because,  they  said,  it  had  com- 
pletely refuted  his  declaration ;  but  it  is,  as 
Macaulay  remarks,  "one  of  his  noblest  and 
purest  titles  to  renown." 

StalbuUi  of  the  Rsolm ;  Bunet,  Hiit.  of  Hit  (hm 
Time;  Maoauln^Jt  Hiat.  of  Eng. 

GraceSf  Thb.  In  1628,  the  government 
of  Ireland  being  gpreatly  embarrassed  by  James 
I.*s  prodigality,  an  arrangement  was  con- 
cluded, by  which,  in  return  for  the  Volun- 
tary Aids,  Lord  Falkland,  as  Lord  Deputy, 
granted,  in  the  king's  name,  some  fifty-one 
'*  graces"  or  concesdions.  The  most  impor- 
tant were:  (1)  Recusants  to  be  allowed  to 
practice  in  courts  of  law,  and  to  sue  for 
livery  of  their  lands  in  the  Court  of  Wards, 
on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  only ;  (2J 
the  claims  of  the  crown  to  land  to  be  Umitod 
by  a  prescription  of  sixty  years ;  (3)  inhabi- 
tants of  Connaught  to  be  permitted  to  make 
a  new  enrolment  of  their  title-deeds;  (4)  a 
Parliament  to  be  held  at  once  to  confirm 
these  ''graces."  A  Parliament  was  indeed 
held,  but  being  called  by  Lord  Falkland  in 
defiance  of  Poynings*  Law,  its  acts  were  con- 


sidered null  and  void  by  the  English  Conneil. 
In  1634  Strafford,  Falkland's  suooeSBor, 
promised,  if  Parliament  voted  a  subsidy  in  its 
first  session,  to  hold  a  second  one  for  consider- 
ing the  *'  graces."  He  broke  his  promise  and 
declared  that  the  most  important  could  not  be 
conceded.  When  the  system  of ''  Thorough  " 
broke  down  in  England,  a  deputation  went 
over  to  England  and  got  all  its  requests 
granted  by  Charles  I.,  1641,  but  of  course  the 
.Parliament  was  not  bound  by  the  king^s 
action. 

Strafford  Papon;  GhurdiiMr,  Rid.  o/Bng.,  1908 
—1642. 

Qrafton,  Avousrcs  Hbkrt,  Srd  Dusk 
OF  (6.  1735,  d.  1811),  son  of  the  second  duke, 
after  being  educated  at  Westminster  and  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,  succeeded  his  fether  at 
the  age  of  22.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
Whigs,  and  was  one  of  the  three  peers  who, 
for  their  independence  in  censuring  Bute's 
peace  with  France  in  1763,  were  cusmissed 
from  their  lord- lieutenancies.  When  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  came  into  office 
in  1766,  the  duke  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  but  resigned  in  the 
foUowi^May,  having  become  a  disciple  of 
Pitt.  When  the  ministry  resigned  a  few 
months  later,  the  duke  was  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  while  l^tt  nominally 
received  for  himself  the  Privy  Seal  only,  but 
was  in  fact  Prime  Minister.  The  duke  did, 
however,  become  really  Premier,  when 
Chatham  fell  ill  and  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness; and  so  he  continued  until  January, 
1770,  when  he  retired  and  made  way  for 
Lord  North,  after  being  outvoted  in  his  own 
cabinet.  On  the  retirement  of  Lord  Wey- 
mouth, and  the  death  of  Lord  Halifax,  the 
duke  '*  was  induced  to  accept  the  Privy  Seal, 
buty  with  a  kind  of  proud  humility,  refused  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord  North,"  but  in 
October,  1776,  as  he  could  not  convince  hit 
colleagues  of  the  need  of  conciliating  America, 
he  resigned.  He  then  joined  bis  old  leader.  Lord 
Chathfun,  in  his  protests  against  the  policy  of 
the  government  in  America.  The  duke  re- 
mained in  opposition  during  the  remainder  of 
Lord  North  s  tenure  of  office.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Privy  Seal  when  Lord  Rockingham 
took  office  in  1782.  On  the  succession  of 
Shelbume  to  the  premiership,  he  did  not  re- 
sign, but  distrusted  the  new  Premier,  and 
remained  as  a  continual  thorn  in  his  side.  Soon 
after  this  he  retired  from  politics  to  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  field  8i>orts,  which  had  always 
occupied  most  of  his  thoughts.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  is  best  known  to  posterity  from  the 
striking  though  exaggerated  picture  drawn  of 
him  by  the  powerful  pen  of  ''Junius,"  whose 
chief  victim  he  was.  A  man  of  promise  and 
ability,  endowed  with  fortune  and  high 
position,  upright  and  disinterested  in  his 
public  conduct,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  yet 
a  failure.  He  was  wanting  in  application, 
and  both    vacillating  and  obstinate.     The 
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conspicuoufl  manner,  too,  in  which  he  paraded 
hia  personal  immonUity  gave  offence  even  to 
hialax  age. 

Onfton,  JTimoin;  ChaOuun  Corrttpondsnce ; 
Stanhope,  Hi»t.  of  Eng.;  Jeaae,  lC«m.  of  G«o. 
UI. ;  JuBins,  Lftter*. 

GrahaBL,  Sm  James  Giorob  Robert  {b. 
1792,  d,  1861),  was  the  eon  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  of  Netherby;  entered  Parliament 
in  1818.  In  1824  he  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy,  and  being  returned  in  1826  for 
Carlisle,  soon  became  prominent  on  the 
>Vhig  side.  On  the  formation  of  Earl  Grey's 
ministry,  he  was  made  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  In  1834  he  retired  from  Lord 
Grey's  cabinet  owing  to  the  dissensions  in  it 
about  the  Irish  Church  question,  and  with  a 
small  party  of  friends  formed  an  intermediate 
party  known  by  the  sportive  title  of  the 
"Derby  Dilly  "  (q.v.).  In  1841  he  accepted 
office  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  Home 
Secretary.  He  was  exposed  to  an  attack  of 
extraordinary  bitterness  in  consequence  of 
his  ordering  the  correspondence  of  Mazsini  to 
be  opened  at  the  Post  Office.  The  manner 
in  which  he  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
Scotch  Chui-ch,  and  at  the  crisis  of  the  Dis- 
ruption, produced  a  most  exasperated  feeling 
against  him  in  tScotland.  He  supported  Peel 
during  the  crisis  produced  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws;  and  in  1862  he  was  once 
more  appointed,  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Sir  James  in- 
curred in  this  more  unpopularity  than  in 
any  former  tenure  of  office.  Sir  James  under- 
rated both  the  charges  and  responsibilities  of 
the  war.  He  was  one  of  those  who  advocated 
those  half  measures  which  both  precipitated 
the  contest,  and  afterwards  increased  its 
magnitude.  The  dismissal  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  greatly  damaged  the  reputation  of  the 
Firat  Lord.  Sir  James,  in  consequence, 
resigned  his  office.  He  now  led  a  small  party, 
the  remnant  of  the  Peelites. 

Qrahaai,  John  op  Claverkousb,  Vis- 
couxT  Dundee  {d.  1689),  was  the  captain  in 
a  troop  of  horse  employed  in  coercing  the 
Covenanters  and  Cameronians  in  the  latter 
part  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  and  that  of  his 
successor.  His  cruelty  made  him  specially 
hateful  to  the  rebels.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
Cameronians  at  Drumclog  (June,  1679),  but 
subsequently  had  a  large  phare  in  MonmoutVs 
rictory  over  them  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  a  few 
days  later.  In  1688  he  was  made  a  peer. 
Claverhouse  was  at  the  head  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  William  III.'s  accession  in  Scot- 
land, and  after  vainly  trjrinff  to  interrupt  the 
work  of  the  Conv(>ntion  of  Estates,  he  retired 
to  the  Highlands  and  raised  a  body  of  troops 
there  for  King  James.  On  Jime  17,  1689,  he 
defeated  Mackay ,  who  advanced  against  him, 
at  the  pass  of  KiUiecrankie,  but  was  himself 
killed  m  the  battle. 
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QraliailL,  Sir  Robert,  was  the  unde  of 
Malise  Graham,  Earl  of  Strathem,  and  the 
chief  conspirator  against  James  I.  On  Feb. 
20,  1436,  he  led  a  band  of  300  men  to  the 
abbey  of  Black  Friars,  at  Perth,  where  the 
king  was  residing,  and  slew  him  with  his 
own  hand,  only  sparing  the  queen  from  the 
necessity  of  escaping  without  loss  of  time. 
The  in<&gnation  aroused  by  this  crime  was  so 
great,  that  all  the  conspirators  were  speedily 
brought  to  justice,  Sir  liobert  Graham  being 
tortured  to  death  at  Stirling,  justifj-ing  his 
conduct  to  the  end,  and  declaring  >iiiiri«ft1f  the 
liberator  of  his  country. 

Barton,  Kiti.  of  ScoUond. 

GramiiLOiLtf  Philibert,  Comtbde  {b.  1621, 
d.  1707),  a  French  noble,  was  for  a  long  time 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  characteristic 
members  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  and  his 
memoirs,  which  have  been  written  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Antony  Hamilton,  give  a 
lively  picture  of  the  licence  allowed  by  that 
monarch  amongst  his  couiliers.   [Hamilton.] 

Qraal^y  John  M/lnnehs,  Marquis  of 
(b.  1721,  d,  1773),  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
third  Duke  of  Rutland.  He  served  in  the  '46, 
snd  in  1769  wen  to  Germany  as  second  in 
command  to  Lord  George  Sackville.  After 
the  battle  of  Minden,  for  his  conduct  in  which 
he  was  thanked,  to  the  disparagement  of 
Sackville,  he  was  made  commander-in-chief, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1763 
he  was  made  Master  of  the  Ordnance.  His 
great  popularity  mav  be  judged  from  the 
large  number  of  public-houses  still  named 
after  him ;  but  he  was  quite  a  commonplace, 
though  respectable,  general. 

Grand  Allianoa.    [See  Appendix.] 

Graathanif  The  Fight  of  (liifarch,  1643), 
was  the  result  of  an  invasion  of  Lincolnshire 
by  a  Royalist  force  under  Charles  Cavendish. 
They  took  Grantham,  a  garrison  of  the 
Association,  with  300  prisoners,  arms  and 
ammunition. 

Clarendon,  Hut.  ofih*  UthtUion. 

GraaTilley  Geohob  Leveson  Gowbr, 
Earl  (6.  1816),  was  first  returned  to 
Parliament  in  1836.  In  1840  he  became 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
acted  on  Liberal  principles,  and  was  a  consis- 
tent supporter  of  Free  Trade.  In  1846  he 
succeeded  to  the  peerage.  In  1848  he  was 
appointed  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Tzade;  in  1851  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  and  in  December  of  that  year  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Palmerston  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
retiring  with  the  Russell  ministry  in  1852. 
He  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council  in 
1853,  and  in  1855  undertook  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  re-appointed 
President  of  the  Council  in  1859  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  second  ministry.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1868,  he  accepted  office  under  Mr. 
Gladstone   as    Colonial   Secretary,  and   re* 
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tained  that  pomtion  till  July,  1870,  when  he 
succeeded  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  aa  Secretary 
for  Foreign  AfiEairs,  which  position  he  occu- 
pied till  the  fall  of  the  goyemment  in  1874. 
He  became  Foreign  Secretary  again  on  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Liberal  party  to  power  in  1880. 

Granville,  John  Gaktb&bt  {b.  1690,  d, 
1763),  the  eldest  son  of  George,  Lord  Carteret, 
early  distinguished  himself  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  his  defence  of  Whig  doctrines  and 
the  RoTolution  settlement.  In  1719  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Sweden.  In  1721  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  1724  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  office  he  filled 
with  great  success.  In  1730  he  returned  and 
became  one  of  the  most  formidable  opponents 
of  Walpole.  On  the  fall  of  that  minister  he 
became  Secretary  of  State  (Feb.,  1742).  He, 
however,  resigned  office  in  1744  (Nov.  23). 
He  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  form  a 
ministry  in  company  with  Lord  Bath  in 
1746.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Gran- 
ville in  1744,  and  was  appointed  President  of 
the  Council  in  1751.  Oranvillo  was  a  man  of 
brilliant  genius,  and  an  accomplished  scholar ; 
but  ho  was  somewhat  deficient  in  steadiness 
of  purpose  and  judgment. 

Orattaa.  Hbxry  (b.  1760,  d.  1820),  was 
bom  in  Dublin,  and  educated  at  IVinity 
College.  In  1772  he  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar;  but  practice  did  not  flow  in,  and,  in 
1775,  he  was  raised  to  a  more  congenial 
^here  by  his  return  to  Parliament  for 
Charlemont.  He  at  once  joined  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  acquired  almost  unprece(tented 
popularity  by  drawing  up  the  Irish  Declara- 
tion of  Rights.  He  was  the  leading  orator 
of  the  party  whose  success  secured  the  repeal 
of  Poynings'  Act  and  the  legislative  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland.  In  1785  it  was  proposed 
that "  the  Irish  legislature  should  from  time  to 
time  adopt  all  such  Acts  of  the  British  Par- 
liament as  related  to  commerce."  The  popu- 
larity of  Flood  for  a  time  had  almost  eclipsed 
Grattan's,  but  his  successful  opposition  to 
this  measure  quite  restored  him  to  extreme 
popularity.  In  1790  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  city  of  Dublin.  During  the  unhappy 
period  between  1790  and  1800,  Grattan 
urged  the  government  to  adopt  a  conciliatory 
policy,  and  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
granting  the  claims  of  the  Catholics.  On 
the  question  of  the  Union,  he  held  consistently 
to  his  old  wish  to  see  Ireland  independent, 
and  consequently  did  his  utmost  to  prevent 
the  passing  of  that  measure.  It  was  of  no 
avail ;  and,  in  1805,  he  was  returned  to  the 
British  Parliament  as  M.P.  for  Malton,  and 
he  afterwards  represented  his  old  constituents 
of  Dublin.  His  oratory  was  as  brilliant  as 
ever,  but  his  %4ews  had  become  more  mode- 
rate; and  he  did  not  escape  the  suspicion  of 
having  abandoned  his  old  patriotism  under 
the  influence  of  flattery  from  high  quarters. 
The  suspicion  was  groundless.     His  old  ideal 


of  an  independent  Ireland  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  Union,  in  spite  of  his  strenuous 
resistance;  but  the  pohcy  which  held  the 
next  place  in  his  heart — datholic  Emancipa- 
tion— seems  to  have  become  a  more  and  more 
engrossing  passion,  and  he  never  ceased 
during  the  time  when  he  sat  in  the  Bnglish 
Parliament  to  advocate  that  measure.  In  Mav, 
1820,  he  died  in  London.  "  Mr.  GrattanV' aud 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  proposiug  a  public 
funeral,  '*  was  a  case  without  alloy ;  the  parity 
of  his  life  was  the  brightness  of  his  glory. 
He  was  as  eminent  in  his  observance  of  dl 
the  duties  of  private  life  as  he  was  heroic  in 
the  discharge  of  his  public  ones." 

Orattan's  Life,  bj  his  son :  Piowden,  Higtorj  ef 
Ireland ;  Froade»  fntfluk  %n  Irelaiid ;  Ctumiiv- 
ham,  £mifi«iit  Engliahmm;  Msj,  Coiwt.  Hut 

GraTelines,  The  Battle  of  (1558),  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  for  Count  Egmont  and  the 
Imperial  forces  over  the  French.  The  Eng- 
lish navy,  under  Lord  Clinton,  had  some  share 
in  it,  and  thus  wiped  out  in  some  degree  the 
disgrace  of  the  loss  of  Calais. 

OraveSy  Admiral  Lord  (b.  1725,  d.  1802), 
served  successively  as  Governor  of  New- 
foundland and  rear-admiral  in  commsmd  of 
the  American  station  (1780).  He  brought 
De  Grasse  to  a  partial  engagement  in  Septem- 
ber, 1781.  In  the  naval  engagement  oif 
Ushant  (June  1,  1794)  he  was  second  in  com- 
mand to  Lord  Howe,  and  was  rewarded  with 
an  Irish  peerage  and  a  pension. 

Allen,  Naval  Baia§$;  James,  Kaifol 


Qraj,  Patrick  (the  Master  of  Gray),  was 
educated  in  France,  whence  he  returned  to 
Scotland  (1585),  and  speedily  became  a 
favourite  of  James  VI.  He  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  revealed  many  of  the  secrets  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots;  and  while  at  the  Englisk 
court  concerted  measures  for  the  rain  of 
Arran,  which  he  accomplished  on  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland  (1585).  In  the  following 
year  he  was  sent,  in  company  with  Sir  Robert 
Melville,  to  intercede  for  Queen  Mary,  whose 
cause,  however,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  aided 
by  the  private  intimation  which  he  is  said  to 
have  given  to  Elizabeth  that  James  was,  in 
reality,  in  no  way  averse  to  his  mother^'s 
execution. 

Oray,  or  Grey,  John  db  {d,  1214),  was 
one  of  King  JohnTs  ministers.  In  1200  the 
king  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  and 
in  1205  John  caused  him  to  be  elected  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  But  the  Pope  refused 
to  confirm  the  election,  and  appointed  Stephen 
Langton  in  his  stead.  In  1210  he  was 
appoiitted  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  an  office 
which  he  held  till  1213.  In  1214  he  was 
sent  to  Rome  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  and 
while  returning  to  England  died  at  Poictiecs. 

Gray,  or  Orey»  Waltmi  de  {d.  1255), 
was   the   nephew  of   John  de  Grey.     He 
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was  Chancellor  from  1206  to  1213,  in  which 
latter  year,  while  on  a  mission  to  Flanders, 
he  was  superseded  by  Peter  des  Roches,  but 
reinstated  in  1214.  During  John*s  struggle 
with  the  barons,  he  supported  the  king,  who 
rewarded  him  with  the  archbishopric  of 
York.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  8ee,  and  we  only  meet  with  him 
once  more,  in  1242,  when  he  was  appointed 
regent  during  Henry  III.'s  absence  in 
France. 


in,  a  name  originally  applied 
to  the  whole  island  of  Britain,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Britannia  Minor,  or  Britanny,  and 
often  used  in  poetry  or  exalted  prose,  but 
neTcr  for  official  purposes  until  after  the 
accession  of  James  I.  The  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  in  1559,  had  suggested  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  this  name, 
and  now  James  was  to  realise  their  aspiration. 
James's  assumption  of  the  title  of  King  of 
( Treat  Britain  meant  that  he  claimed,  like  the 
Old' English  monarchs,  to  be  lord  of  the 
whole  island,  and  not  merely  king  of  boUi 
halves  separately.  Much  opposition  was 
made  to  this  title  in  Parliament,  and  the 
judges  declared  it  illegal.  But  in  1604  James 
definitely  styled  himself  King  of  Great 
Britain  on  his  coins.  [Ukitso  Kingdom.] 
Spedding,  JAfa  nif  Bacvu. 

Great  Chaarter.    [Magna  Cabta.] 

Great  Aebellion.    [Rebbllion.] 

Greece,  Relations  with.  The  Greek 
insurrection  began  in  1821,  and,  after  a  long 
struggle,  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  insur- 
gents to  win  their  independence.  A  wave  of 
Hellenic  enthusiasm  ran  through  England. 
Volunteers  from  all  parts  of  England  joined 
the  Greek  cause.  In  1824  Byron  perished  at 
MisBolonghi.  In  1826  Lord  Cochrane  was 
made  admiral,  and  Sir  Richard  Church 
general  of  the  Greek  forces;  but  in  1827 
the  Turks  reconquered  Athens  despite  their 
efforts.  Canning  had  reclaimed  England 
from  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and 
the  battle  of  Navarino,  though  brought 
about  by  accident,  was  not  necessarily  op- 
posed to  his  policy.  But  the  Wellington 
ministry  repudiated  the  action,  and  left  it  to 
the  Russian  invasion  of  1829  to  practically 
win  Greek  independence.  As  one  of  the  pro- 
tecting powers  England  found  Greece  a  king 
and  continued  to  watch  over  its  interests,  but 
forced  on  it,  in  1 832,  the  narrow  boundaries  into 
which,  until  recently,  it  was  confined.  The 
Padfico  and  Finlay  affairs  for  a  time  led  to 
strained  relations ;  yet,  in  18^2  Prince  Alfred 
was  elected  king  on  the  expulsion  of*  Otto, 
bat  the  self-denying  bond  of  the  protecting 
powers  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  assume 
the  throne,  and  England  recommended  Prince 
William  of  Holstein,  who  became  George  I. 
In  1863  England  handed  over  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  the  Hellenic  kingdom ;  and  recently 


has  secured  the  extension  of  its  boundary  at 

the  expense  of  Turkey.    [For  earlier  deahngs 

see  TuBKBY,  Relations  with.] 

Finlaj,  Hut.  of  Qrtf;  Oervinns,  0«MkieM« 
dM  ^•ttiiMkntm  JaKrhmiAtirU  i  L.  Bsjrgeant,  IStm 

Green,  Sib  Henbt  {d.  1399^,  was  the  son 
of  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  King  s  Bench,  and 
was  one  of  Richard  II.'s  ministers  in  the  lat« 
ter  years  of  his  reign.  He  seems  to  have  been 
extremely  unpopular  on  account  of  his  extor- 
tion of  money  oy  illegal  means,  and  on  the 
landing  of  Bolingbroke  was  seised  and  sum- 
marily put  to  death. 

Green  Cloth,  Thb  Board  of.  A  Board 
attached  to  the  royal  household,  presided  over 
by  the  Lord  Steward.  It  had  power  to  punish 
offenders  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace, 
and  issued  the  warrants  which  were  necessary 
before  a  servant  of  the  household  could  be 
arrested  for  debt. 

Greenwich,  was  the  seat  of  a  royal 
palace  much  occupied  by  the  Tudor  princes, 
and  pulled  down  after  the  Restoration.  The 
site  was  assigned  by  William  III.  for  the 
great  hospital  for  retired  seamen  he  there 
founded.  Since  1869  the  building  has  been 
devoted  to  the  Royal  Naval  College. 

Greenwood,  Johv  (d.   1692),  a  pro* 

minent  Burrowist,  was  examined  before  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  in  1687  on  a 
charge  of  promulgating  seditious  and  schism- 
atical  opinions,  and  was  imprisoned.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  again  committed  to  the 
Fleet,  and  in  1592  was  executed,  at  the  same 
time  as  Henry  Barrow. 

Gregg,  William  {d.  1708),  was  clerk  in 
the  office  of  Harley,  Queen  Anne's  Secretary 
of  State.  He  was  first  employed  by  that 
minister  as  a  spy  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere. 
In  the  course  of  the  years  1707  and  1708  he 
was  engaged  in  a  treasoiuible  correspondence 
with  M.  de  ChamiUart,  the  French  Secretary 
of  State.  He  slipped  his  letters  into  those  of 
Marshal  TaUard,  whose  correspondence,  since 
he  was  prisoner  of  war,  passed  through  Har- 
ley's  office.  One  of  these  packets  was  opened 
on  suspicion  in  Holland.  Gregg  was  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  death.  The  House  of  Lords,  bitterly 
opposed  to  Harley,  entered  on  a  searching 
investigation  of  the  case,  with  the  object  <S 
establishing  the  minister's  complicity.  Gregg 
was  told  that  if  he  would  make  a  full  con- 
fession, he  might  hope  for  the  intercession  of 
the  House.  He  refused  to  retract  his  first 
statement,  and  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  on 
April  28. 

Grenada,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1478,  but 
colonised  in  1660  by  the  French  Gk>vemor  of 
Muiinique;  and,  in  1674,  on  the  collapse  of 
the  French  West  India  Company,  lapsed  to 
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the  French  crown.  The  French  retained  it 
until  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763),  when  it  was 
ntade  over  to  England.  In  1779  Grenada 
WH8  retaken  by  the  French,  but  waa  restored 
by  the  Treaty  of  VersaiUes  (1783).  In  1796 
there  was  a  neg^  insurrection,  caused  mainly 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  French  planters,  the 
effects  of  which  retarded  for  many  years  the 
progress  of  the  island.  The  government, 
which  is  representative,  and  extends  also  to 
most  of  the  Grenadines  lying  between  Grenada 
and  St.  Vincent,  'is  vested  in  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of 
assembly  elected  by  the  people.  The  chief 
exports  are  sugar  and  cotton. 

R.  M.  Maitin,  Bnti$h  CoUnii09  ;  B.  Edwards, 
Yf  Mt  indwt. 

Orenville.  Sib  Bevil  {b.  1696,  d.  1643), 
a  grandson  of  Sir  Richard  GrenvUle,  a  gallant 
otScer  who  joined  the  Royalist  army  in  1642, 
defeated  the  Parliamentary  forces  at  Stratton, 
and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Lansdown  (July 
6,  1643).  Clarendon  says  that  the  Royalist 
successes  in  GomwaU  were  almost  entirely 
due  to  his  energy ;  and  speaks  warmly  of  his 
bright  courage  and  gentle  disposition. 
Clscendon,  Hut  qf  tJU  Rehtllion, 

Grenville^  Gbo&ob  (b,  1712,  d.  1770), 

was  the  son  of  Richard  Grenville,  of  Wotton, 
by  Hester,  Countess  Temple.  In  1741  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Buckingham,  which  town- 
he  continued  to  represent  until  his  death. 
In  1744  he  was  appointed  a  Junior  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  in  Henry  Pelham's  govern- 
ment. In  1747  he  was  promoted  to  the  same 
office  in  the  Treasury;  and  on  Newcastle 
becoming  Prime  Minister  in  1764  he  became 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  In  1762,  when  Lord 
Bute  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Grenville  was  made  Secretary  of  State  in  his 
place,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  Bute^s  resignation  in  the  following  April, 
Grenville  became  at  once  Prime  Minister  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Bute,  who  expected  to  find  him  a  very 
willing  tool;  but  he  soon  disco  vered  his  mistake. 
Grenville,  who  feared  the  king  as  little  as  he 
did  the  people,  complained  bitterly  of  Bute*s 
secret  influence,  and  at  once  became  odious 
to  the  king  in  consequence.  The  death 
of  Lord  Egjemont,  Secretary  of  State,  in 
August,  gave  Greorge  an  excuse  for  changing 
his  ministry;  and  he  accordingly,  through 
Bute's  means,  opened  negotiations  with  Pitt. 
These,  however,  failed;  and  he  was  again 
obliged  to  full  back  upon  Grenville,  who 
strengthened  his  position  by  enlisting  the  Bed- 
ford faction  on  his  side.  But  the  new  acces- 
sion of  strength  did  not  save  the  ministry. 
The  issue  of  general  warrants,  and  the 
struggle  with  Wilkes,  cost  the  ministry 
£100,000,  and  lost  them  any  share  of  popu- 
larity they  ever  possessed.  This  measure  was 
soon  followed  by  the  Stamp  Act.  In  July, 
1766,  the  king,  seeing  his  way  to  form  a 


new  ministry,  summarily  dismissed  Grenvilla 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  In  1769  Grenville 
became  reconciled  to  his  brother-in-law,  Lord 
Chatham,  and  took  an  eager  part  in  the  debsites 
on  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes.  In  1770  he 
carried  his  Bill  on  Controverted  Elections,  by 
which  he  transferred  the  trial  of  election  peti- 
tions from  the  House  at  large  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House.  [Elbctionb.]  For 
some  time  pabt  his  health  had  been  declining, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1770— only  a  few 
months  after  passing  his  Election  Bill — ^he 
died.  "  He  took  public  business,**  Burke 
said  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  **  not 
as  a  duty  he  was  to  fulfil,  but  as  a  pleasure  he 
was  to  enjoy ;  he  seemed  to  have  no  delight 
out  of  the  House,  except  in  su(^  thin^  as 
some  wa^  related  to  the  things  that  were  to 
be  done  in  it.  If  he  was  ambitious,  I  will  say 
this  for  him,  his  ambition  was  of  a  noble  and 
generous  strain." 

JoMO,  JC«m.  of  th«  Rt%g%  ^  Qewrg^  III. ;  "Wal. 
pole,  Jf«m.  of  i)u  lUign  of  Qeorgo  III. ;  AJbc^ 
marie,  JBocfcmyfcam  €mA  hi»  Cont<mpof oi  ig»  .• 
Maoanlsj,  second  Essay  on  Chatham ;  Groiville, 
OmmpcmdmM;  Mamaej,  Hiat, ;  Stauhope»  HisL. 

[W.  bTs.] 

Oromrille,  Sn  Richard  {b.  1540,  d.  1591), 
one  of  the  renowned  sailors  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's  reign,  was  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies, 
1585,  to  inflict  what  damage  he  could  on 
Spanish  oonmierce.  In  1587  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  War,  which  wa«  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  preparations  to 
withstand  the  attack  of  the  Armada ;  and  did 
good  servioe  for  his  country  against  the 
Spaniards.  In  1597  he  took  put  in  an 
expedition  under  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  which 
sailed  for  the  Azores  to  intercept  the  Spanish 
treasure  ships  on  their  return  from  South 
America ;  the  design  of  the  English  was  din- 
covered  by  Spain,  and  fifty-three  ships  of 
war  were  sent  out  as  a  convoy ;  a  furious 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  Sir  Richard, 
after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  iraa 
killed;  his  memory  being  subsequently  de- 
fended from  any  blame  for  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  by  his  friend  Sir  Walter  Raleigh : 
"From  the  greatness  of  his  spirit,"  says 
Raleigh,  ^*  he  utterly  refused  to  turn  from  the 
enemy,  protesting  he  would  rather  die  than 
be  guilty  of  such  dishonour  to  himself,  his 
country,  and  her  Majesty's  ship." 
Tytler.  Lift  <^Raltig\, 

Orenville,  William  Wtkdham,  Losn 
{b.  1759,  d.  1834),  third  son  of  George  Gren- 
viUe,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church. 
In  1782  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Buckingham, 
'  and  in  the  following  year  accompanied  his 
brother.  Earl  Temple,  to  Ireland,  as  private 
secretary.  In  Dec.,  1784,  he  succeeded  Borke 
as  Paymaster-General,  and  began  to  give  his 
cousin  Pitt  most  valuable  assistance  at  a  time 
when  he  most  needed  it.  In  1789  he  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  death  of  Cornwall,  but  he  only  hdd  the 
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chair  for  four  months,  being  then  made  Home 
Secretary,  an  office  that  f^orded  him  more 
active  employment.  In  1790  he  was  raised 
to  the  Upper  Hoase,  and  in  the  following 
year  went  to  preside  over  the  Foreign  Office, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years  till  Pittas 
resig^tion.  As  Foreign  Minister  he  thoroughly 
carried  out  Pitt*s  policy,  and  rejected  all  peace 
with  the  revolutionary  government.  He  was 
the  mover  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
Treason  Bill  in  1 7 95.  He  was  even  a  stronger 
supporter  of  the  Catholic  claims  than  Pitt, 
and  during  Pitt's  last  ministry  Lord  GrenviUe 
remained  in  opposition  on  this  ground.  On 
his  death  he  combined  with  Fox  to  form  the 
administration  of  "  All  the  Talents."  That 
ministry,  however,  was  but  short-lived ;  and, 
on  being  dismissed  Lord  Grenville  remained 
in  opposition  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  The  close  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
literary  retirement,  when  he  did  mudx  valu- 
able work,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to 
throw  much  new  light  on  the  inner  workings 
and  party  intrigues  of  the  early  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  He  lived  on  at  Drop- 
more  in  Buckinghamshire  till  1834,  where  he 
died  on  Jan.  12.  Twice  had  overtures  been 
made  to  him  to  take  office  again — in  1809 
and  in  1812.  But  Catholic  Emand^tion 
must  be  an  essential  element  in  any  bne  of 
policy  which  Grenville  would  support.  With 
that  high  sense  of  honour  ana  integrity 
which  always  distinguished  him  and  Lord 
Grey,  they  both  excluded  themselves  from 
office  for  twenty  years.  As  a  Foreign  Minister 
Grenville  must  rank  above  Pitt.  His  oratori- 
cal powers  were  at  times  the  wonder  of  the 
House  of  Lords;  but,  like  Fox,  he  was  too 
liberal-minded  not  to  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  generally  in  opposition. 

Pellew,  Sidmoidh:  CourU  and  Cabinttt  of  tfc« 
Regmey ;  Qnsfm  JAfg  and  Opiniimt ;  Lord  Col- 
chester's Diarn  ;  QtrnviHU  Faptn. 

[W.  R,  S.] 

Gresham,  Sm  Thomas  {b.  1519,  </.  1579), 
a  famous  merchant,  the  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Greeham,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  died 
1 548,  first  attained  fame  as  a  financier  by  nego- 
ciating  certain  loans  for  Edward  VI.  in  1551. 
He  was  subsequently  employed  on  several 
occasions  by  Elizabeth,  who  found  him  ex- 
ceedingly useful  in  obtaining  money  from 
foreign  merchants ;  and  also  in  raising  loans 
from  merchants  in  England.  In  1566  he 
founded  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  was 
opened  by  the  queen  in  person,  1570. 

Waxd's  Live»:  Ciuuungham,  Bminmt  EnglUh- 


Oreville,  Cha&les  C.  F.  (b,  1794,  d. 
1S65),  was  Clerk  to  the  Council  from  1821  to 
1860.  He  compiled  a  JoumeUf  which  is  of 
considerable  value  aa  material  for  the  history 
of  the  courts  and  cabinets  of  George  lY., 
William  lY.,  and  Queen  Yictoria. 

Grey,  Ladt  Catkerinb  {d.  1567),  was 
daughter   of   the    Marquis  of   Dorset,  and 


younger  sister  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  (q.v.),  after 
whose  death  she  represented  the  house  of 
Suffolk,  which  by  Henry  YIII.'s  will  was  to 
succeed  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  After  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  Philip  of  Spain  endea- 
voured to  set  her  claims  in  opposition  to  the 
queen,  but  was  unable  to  get  her  into  his 
hands.  In  1561  she  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
ostensibly  for  having  contracted  a  secret 
marriage  with  Lord  Hertford,  but  in  reality 
for  fear  she  should  prove  a  dangerous  rival 
to  Elizabeth.  In  1563  Lady  Catherine's 
claims  were  seriously  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  next  year  John  Hales,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  published  an  elaborate 
argument  in  her  mvour.  She  died  in  Jan., 
1567,  her  death  being  accelerated  by  the 
harsh  treatment  of  Elizabeth,  and  "having 
been,"  as  Mr.  Froude  says,  ''the  object  of 
the  political  schemes  of  all  parties  in  turn 
who  hoped  to  make  use  of  her."  Lady  Hert- 
ford's marriage,  which  was  declared  null  by 
Elizabeth's  commissioners,  was  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  pronounced  valid  by  a  jury. 

Lingard,  Hid.  ofSng,;  Fronde,  Hi$t.  ^Eng.; 
Hallam,  ConA.  HUt, 

Oarey.  Charles,  Ea&l  {b,  1764,  d.  1845), 
son  of  the  first  Earl  Grey,  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  county  of 
Northumberland  in  1786,  and  joined  the 
Whiff  Opposition  under  Charles  James  Fox. 
He  displayed  such  ability  in  his  first  speech 
that  he  was  from  that  time  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  party,  and  as  such  was  chosen  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings.  In  1792  he  became  a 
member  of  the  great  society,  "  the  Friends 
of  the  People,"  the  avowed  object  of  which 
was  to  obtain  a  reform  in  the  system  of 
Parliamentary  representation.  In  1795  he 
opposed  the  liquidation  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  debts.  In  the  same  year  he  unsuc- 
cessfully moved  the  impeachment  of  Pitt.  In 
1797  he  brought  forward  a  plan  of  reform, 
which  was  rejected  by  149  votes.  He  re- 
mained one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bitterest  opponents 
till  his  death.  On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fox  to 
power,  1806,  Mr.  Grey,  now  Lord  Howick,  was 
appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  On 
the  death  of  Fox  he  became  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  Foreign  Secretary.  The 
Catholic  Relief  question,  however,  overthrew 
the  ministry.  In  ]  807  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  Earl  Grey.  In  1810,  when  the  Duke  of 
Portland  resigned,  negotiations  were  opened 
with  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  who, 
however,  refused  to  unite  with  the  proposed 
ministry.  In  1812  a  similar  attempt  failed. 
In  1827  Earl  Grey  declined  to  support  Mr. 
Canning.  The  sudden  termination  of  the 
Wellington  ministry  in  1830  brought  him 
from  his  retirement  as  the  only  man  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  difficult  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.    In  accepting  office 
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lie  stipulated  that  the  reform  of  Parliament 
should  be  made  a  cabinet  question.  The 
support  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation 
greatly  facilitated  the  tuk  which  Earl  Grey 
had  undertaken,  and  enabled  him  to  con- 
struct his  ministry  without  much  difficulty, 
the  most  serious  impediment  being  created 
by  the  position  of  Mr.  Brougham,  which  was 
got  over  by  making  him  Lord  Chancellor. 
A  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Bussell  on  April  12,  after  a  long  discussion. 
General  Ghiscoyne  successfully  carried  his 
motion  against  the  government,  and  a  disso- 
lution became  necessary,  to  which  the  king 
at  last  consented.  The  danger,  however, 
became  pressing,  as  Lord  Whamcliffe  had 
threatened  to  move  an  address  in  the  Lords, 
praying  the  king  not  to  dissolve.  The  House 
was  dissolved  the  very  day  Lord  Whamcli£Ee*s 
threatened  address  was  to  have  come  on. 
The  election  of  1831  sent  back  a  large  re- 
forming majority  to  Parliament,  and  on  June 
24,  Lord  John  Russell  again  introduced  the 
bill.  The  struggle  from  this  time  lay  in  the 
Lords.  On  April  9,  1832,  Earl  Grey  moved 
that  the  third  Reform  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time.  The  second  reading  was  carried 
by  the  aid  of  Lord  Whamcliffe  and  the 
iSrimmers.  Lord  L3nidhur8t  now  moved 
in  committee  that  the  consideration  of  the 
disfranchising  clauses  should  be  postponed 
until  the  enfranchising  clauses  had  been 
considered.  This  motion  was  carried  against 
the  government  in  spite  of  Earl  Grey*8 
warning  to  the  House  that  he  should  con- 
sider its  success  &,tal  to  his  measure,  and 
resigned,  May  9.  The  state  of  the  country 
became  terrible;  Sir  Robert  Peel  declined 
office.  The  D\ike  of  Wellington  found  it 
impossible  to  construct  a  government.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  recall  Earl  Grey,  and  Earl 
Or&y  obeyed  the  summons.  But  before  he 
left  the  presence  of  the  king  he  had  obtained 
from  him  a  written  promise  that  he  would 
"create  such  a  number  of  peers  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  pass  the  Reform  BilL'*  The 
bill  was  eventually  carried  by  the  personal 
influence  of  the  king,  though  violent  alterca- 
tions and  recriminations  occurred  on  the 
subject  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Re- 
formed Parliament  gave  the  Whigs  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  first  business  was 
to  consider  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pass  a  Coercion  Bill.  In 
1834  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Earl  of 
Ripon,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  Sir  James  Graham 
resigned.  This  somewhat  shook  the  minis- 
try, and  in  order  to  avoid  any  further  seces- 
sions, an  Irish  Church  Commission  was  hastily 
appointed  to  procure  evidence.  Mr.  Littleton*s 
Tithe  Bill  (Irish)  gave  another  shock  to  the 
ministry,  and  the  motion  of  O'Connell 
and  Mr.  Littleton  on  the  Coercion  Bill, 
which  produced  the  resignation  of  the 
Premier  and  Lord  Althorp,  ended  Lord  Grey's 
political    career.    He    resigned  to  save  the 


rest  of  his  ministry.     From  this  time  he  took 

little  part  in  public  affairs. 

Walpolo,    Hut.  of  Enn.;  HsrtineMi,  TkirfJi 
Ttan'  Ptact ;  Annual  Re^fitUr.  rg^  g  i 

Grey,  Sm  Georob  {b.  1792,  d.  1883),  ma 
the  son  of  Sir  George  Grey,  and  nephew  of 
Earl  Grey.  Educated  at  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford, he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1826;  and 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Devonport  in 
1832.  In  1834  he  acted  for  a  few  months  as 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  He  re- 
turned to  the  same  post  on  the  accession  of 
Lord  Melbourne  in  1835,  and  continued  to 
hold  it  till  1339,  when  he  became  Judge- 
Advocate,  an  office  which  he  exchan^  m 
1841  for  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  On  the  formation  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  first  administration  in  IS46, 
he  was  appointed  Home  Secretary.  In  thi« 
capacity  he  showed  himself  a  splendid  ad- 
ministrator during  the  commotions  of  184S, 
and  earned  the  confidence  of  all  parties  by  his 
prudence  and  vigour.  In  1864  he  accepted 
the  Colonial  Office  under  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Coalition  ministry.  In  1856  he  returned  to 
the  Home  Office  under  Lord  Palmenton's 
first  administration ;  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  on  Lord  Pal* 
merston's  return  to  office  in  1869;  became 
Home  Secretary  again  in  1861,  and  retired 
with  his  colleagues  in  1866.  On  the  dissola- 
tion  of  Parliament  in  1874,  he  retired  from 
public  life. 

Or«y,  Lady  Janb  {b.  1637,  d.  1654),  waa 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of 
Dorset,  and  Frances  Brandon,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  On  the  approach- 
ing death  of  Edward  YI.  becoming  apparent 
in  1563,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
conceived  the  idea  of  aggrandising  his  ovn 
family  by  obtaining  the  CTown  for  Lady  Jane, 
and  marrying  her  to  his  son  Lord  Guilford 
Dudley.  Accordingly,  he  induced  Edward  VL 
to  alter  the  succession  in  her  favour,  hopini; 
that  as  Lady  Jane  was  a  Protestant,  she  would 
receive  the  support  of  the  reforming  patties. 
On  the  young  king's  death  Lady  Jane  was  in- 
formed by  the  duke  that  she  was  queen,  and 
was  procLedmed  by  him  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  but  the  people  refused  to  recognise 
the  usurpation.  After  a  brief  reign  of  eleven 
days,  the  crown  was  transferred  to  Mary,  and 
Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  subsequently  condemned  to  death. 
They  were  kept  in  captivity  for  some  time, 
and  were  not  executed  until  after  Wyatt'i 
rebellion  in  1664.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who8<» 
education  had  been  entrusted  to  Aylmer  and 
Roger  Ascham,  was  as  accomplished  as  she 
was  beautiful,  and  was  a  fluent  scholar  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  **She  has  left 
us,"  says  Mr.  Proude,  **  a  portrait  of  herwlf 
drawn  by  her  own  hand,  a  portrait  of  piety, 
purity,  and  free  noble  innocence  unoobofeo, 
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even  to  a  fault,  with  the  emotioiial  weaknesses 

of  humanity." 

Nioolat,  Lady  JcNU  (Trey ;  JAngtad^Eui.  ofTSng.; 
Shazon  Tamer,  Hist.  0}  Smg. ;  Froade,  UiMt.  m 
Mnq. ;  lytlor,  Siat.  of  Eng.  imd«r  Ed,  Yl.  and 
JCary. 

Qrey,  Lo&d,  of  Groby,  was  the  chief 
of  the  Anabaptists  during  the  period  of  the 
Great  Rebellion.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
Pride's  Purge  (q.v.). 

Grey,  Sib  John,  of  Groby  {d.  1455),  a 
Lancastrian  leader  who  fell  in  the  first  battle 
of  St.  Albans,  was  the  first  husband  of 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  afterwards  wife  of 
Edwaid  IV. 

Grey,  Lord  Leonard  (d,  1541),  was  the 
second  son  of  Thomas,  first  Marquis  of  Dorset 
He  was  sent  over  to  Ireland,  in  1535, 
to  assist  Skeffington.  On  Skeffington's  death 
he  became  Lord  Deputy,  1536.  Together 
with  Lord  James  Butler,  he  destroyed  O'Brien's 
Bridge  over  the  Shannon,  long  an  object  of 
alarm  to  the  English,  and  he  induced  the 
O'Connor  to  come  to  terms.  His  sister,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Grey,  was  the  second  wife  of 
Gerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  it  now 
became  his  duty  to  try  and  capture  his 
own  nephew,  that  nobleman's  heir,  an  object 
which  he  did  not  succeed  in  effecting.  In 
1538,  he  attacked  the  Island  Scots.  He  was, 
however,  compelled  to  retreat,  in  spite  of 
Ormonde's  help,  before  the  combined  forces  of 
Desmond  and  the  O'Briens.  Lord  Leonard 
was  a  staunch  Gatholic,  and  this,  together  with 
the  favour  he  showed  the  Geraldines  and  the 
natives,  made  him  hated  by  Ormonde.  Soon 
after  his  recall,  at  his  own  request  in  1540, 
he  was  accused  of  a  treasonable  understand- 
ing with  his  kinsmen,  the  Fitzgeralds,  and 
executed  in  1541.  Most  probably  he  was 
innocent. 

Fronds,  Hut.  0/  A19. ;  Brewer,  IntrodiiottoM  to 
i\B  IMUn  and  Paptn  ofStnrif  YlU/t  B§tgn, 

Gr^y,  Sir  Patrick,  was  Captain  of  the 
Guard  to  James  II.  Having  a  bitter  feud 
with  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  his  nephew  in  Douglas  Castle,  he 
gave  the  earl  his  death- wound,  after  he  had 
been  stabbed  by  the  king,  in  Stirling  Castle 
(1452). 

Qrey»  Lord  Richard  {d.  1483),  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  John  Grey,  by  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  and  consequently  half-brother  of 
King  Edward  V.  In  1483  he  was  seized, 
together  with  his  uncle.  Earl  Rivers,  at 
Northampton  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  eventually  put  to  death  at  Pontcfract. 

Chray,  Sir  Thomas  (d.  1415),  was  a  knight 
of  Northumberland  who,  in  1415,  joined  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  to  place 
the  Earl  of  March  on  the  throne.  He  was 
seized,  and  having  confessed  his  guilt,  was 
immediately  executed. 

Qxtijt  Lord  Thomas  (d,  1554),  brother 


of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  joined  in  the  rebel- 
lion in  the  midland  counties  (1554)  organised 
by  the  duke  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  in  Kent.  After  the 
defeat  of  Suffolk's  forces  by  Lord  Hunting- 
don at  Coventry,  Thomas  Grey  escaped  to 
Wales,  but  was  taken  prisoner,  and  executed 
(February,  1554).  Ho  was  a  man  of  ambition 
and  daring,  and  his  unbounded  influence  over 
his  brother,  the  duke,  was  believed  to  have 
drawn  the  latter  into  this  enterprise. 
Stowe;  Llngard;  Froade. 

Grey  da  Wilton,  Arthuh,  Earl 
[d,  1593),  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated 
commander  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time.  He  was 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1580.  In  th^t 
year  he  suffered  a  severe  repulse  in  Glen 
Malure  from  the  Wicklow  septs.  It  was  to 
him,  however,  that  the  suppression  of  Des- 
mond's rebellion  was  largely  due,  and  he 
was  in  command  of  the  troops  at  Smerwick 
(q.v.).  As  a  stem  Puritan,  he  made  himself 
unpopular  by  his  severity,  and  was  re-called 
in  1584.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  passed  judgment  on  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
Fronde ;  StaU  Papers ;  Burke,  Extind  Pe§ragt», 

Grey  de  Wilton,  William,  Earl  {d, 
1563),  was  Governor  of  Berwick  in  the  reig^ 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  in  that  capacity  distin- 
guished himself  by  several  raids  acros*  the 
border,  in  one  of  which  (1548)  he  took  and 
fortified  Hadding^n.  During  the  lebeUion 
in  the  west  of  England  (1549)  he  did  much  to 
repress  the  insurrection.  In  1551  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  by  order  of  Warwick,  who 
mistrusted  him  as  a  friend  of  Somerset, 
though  a  year  or  two  afterwards  he  is  found 
slightly  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  to  place 
Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne.  Made 
Grovemor  of  Guisnes  by  Mary,  he  kept  a 
close  watch  upon  the  French,  and  haa  his 
advice  been  hstened  to,  Calais  would  have 
■been  saved.  The  fall  of  Calais  waa  quickly 
followed  by  that  of  Guisnes,  which  Grey 
found  himself  compelled  to  surrender.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  was  sent  to  the 
north,  where  he,  after  a  lengthy  siege,  made 
an  assault  upon  Leith,  whidi,  however,  en- 
tirely failed. 

Gtrimitone,  Sm  Harbottlb  {b.  1594, 
d.  1685),  a  strong  Presbyterian,  represented 
C/olchester  in  the  Long  Parliament  He  was 
one  of  the  members  excluded  by  Pride's 
Purge.  On  the  king's  execution  he  left 
England,  and  remained  abroad  for  several 
years.  In  1656  he  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Essex,  but  was  excluded  from  the  House. 
In  April,  1660,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
Convention  Parliament.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  to  Charles  at  Breda. 
For  his  services  at  the  Restoration,  he  was, 
in  November,  1660,  created  Master  of  the 
KoUs.    During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he 
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diBtinguiahed  himself  by  aBserting  the  right  of 
the  Commons  to  choose  their  own  Speaker 
(1679)  and  his  hostility  to  the  Catholics. 
Fo«,  Judgm  of  England, 

Grindal,  Edmund  {b.  1519,  d.  1583), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  near  St. 
Bees  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  Ue  was 
made  Canon  of  Westminater  in  1552,  and 
Chaplain  to  Edward  VI.,  at  whose  death  he 
was  oblig^  to  take  refuge  on  the  Continent. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to 
England  a  strong  Puritan,  and  gjeatly  in- 
fluenced by  Greneva;  he  waived  his  ob- 
jections to  vestments  so  far  as  to  accept  the 
see  of  London  on  the  deprivation  of  Bonner 
in  1562.  Grindal,  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Theological  Controversy  at  West- 
minster, 1559,  was  a  sound  theologian  and 
noted  preacher ;  but  he  constantly  incurred 
the  queen's  displeasure  for  his  mildness  in 
enforcing  the  Act  of  Uniformity;  yet  in  1570 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  and  on  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Parker,  1575,  was  trans- 
lated to  Canterbur}'.  His  administration  was 
not  very  successful  in  some  ways ;  his  Puri- 
tan sympathy  made  him  refuse  to  put  down 
the  **  prophesyings "  of  that  party,  and  he 
was,  in  consequence,  sequestered  from  the 
exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  for  five  years, 
being  only  restored  in  1582,  a  year  before  his 
death,  thoui^h  he  never  regained  the  favour 
of  the  queen,  who  treated  him  with  great  and 
unmerited  harshness.  As  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Grindal  made  no  mark.  His 
difference  of  opinion  with  the  queen  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  work  in  harmony,  yet 
he  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  deep 
piety,  and  some  moderation;  mild,  affable, 
and  generous,  and  much  admired  by  his  own 

party. 

Hook,    Liv99  of  (Hb  Archbiahvpti   Xosheiin, 
EceU9,  Bint. ;  Stripe,  X/«  of  Grindal. 

Origualaild  West  is  separated  from 
Cape  Colony  by  the  Orange  River.  After 
the  discovery  of  diamonds  there  in  1867 
the  di^rict  was  made  a  British  colony, 
and  in  1877  was  made  a  province  of  Cape 
Colony ;  its  looed  affairs  being  managed  by 
an  administrator.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  the  country  is  undulating  grassy  plains, 
well  adapted  to  sheep  firming. 

Gritliff  in  Anglo-Saxon  law,  is  a  word 
of  narrower  meaning  than  '*  frith,"  with 
which  it  is  often  coupled.  It  signifies  a 
special  or  localised  peace  or  protection,  par- 
ticularly that  granted  by  the  Idng  or  a  high 
official.  While  "frith"  was  primarily  per- 
sonal, the  peace  of  an  individual,  the  "  grith," 
was  territorial,  the  peace  of  a  district. 

OrOSMteste,  Robert  {b,  1175,  d,  1253), 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  mediiBTal  ecclesiastics  and  schoolmen,  was 
bom  at  Stradbrooke  in  Suffolk  of  poor  parents. 
He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  where  he 
gained  a  very  great  reputation  as  a  student  | 


and  teacher.  He  became  *'  rector  scholamm  " 
at  Paris,  and  first  rector  of  the  Franciscans 
at  Oxford.  He  received  various  preferments, 
but  in  1232  resigned  all  but  one  in  order  to  con- 
tinue at  Oxford.  In  1 235  his  election  as  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  gave  him  both  a  wider  sphere  of 
work  and  a  special  relation  to  his  university. 
As  administrator  of  his  huge  diocese  he  was 
both  active  and  suocessf uL  A  long  struggle 
with  his  chapter  was  only  ended  by  the  per- 
sonal intervention  of  the  Pope,  Innocent  IV., 
who,  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  practically 
decided  in  the  bishop's  favour.  His  drastic 
visitation  of  the  monasteries  of  his  see,  though 
hampered  by  the  disfavour  shown  to  him  at 
Rome,  where  the  gold  of  the  monks  was  all- 
powerful,  was  resolutely  carried  through.  A 
sturdy  champion  of  liberty,  he  prevailed  in 
1244  in  preventing  the  grant  of  a  royal 
subsidy,  and  kept  together  the  opposition, 
when  likely  to  be  broken  up  by  the  king*8 
intrigues ;  and  he  ensured  the  reading  of  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  violators 
of  the  Oreat  Charter  in  every  parish  of  his 
diocese.  A  similar  spirit  actuated  the  refusal 
in  1251  to  admit  foreigners  ignorant  of 
English  into  rich  preferment  in  his  diocese, 
and  led  to  a  papal  suspension,  which,  how- 
ever,  was  of  short  duration.  In  1252  he 
prevented  the  collection  of  a  tenth  imposed 
upon  the  clergy  by  the  Pope  for  Henry  III.'s 
necessities.  In  1253  he  refused  to  induct  the 
Pope's  own  nephew  into  a  prebend  at  Lincoln. 
His  celebrated  letter  of  refusal,  while  accept- 
ing the  ultramontane  position,  was  thoroughly 
decided  in  its  tone.  After  his  death  miraclee 
were  reported  at  his  tomb,  but  the  effort  to 
obtain  canonisation  for  so  bad  a  papalist 
failed.  Grosseteste  had  a  wide  acquaintance, 
over  which  he  exercised  great  influence. 
The  spiritual  adviser  of  Adam  de  Iklarisoo, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
and  the  tutor  to  his  sons,  he  was  yet  the 
friend  of  the  queen  and  even  of  the  king. 
The  sturdy  practical  temper  illustrated  by 
all  his  life's  acts  was  combined  with  vast 
knowledge,  great  dialectical  and  metaphysical 
subtlety,  activity  in  preaching  and  teaching, 
and  real  spiritual  feeling ;  his  leisure,  too, 
was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Frendi  love 
poetry. 

Pernr,  Lift  of  OrotaeUdtt;  Grou^MUf*  IfOcra 
in  Bblh  Series,  edited,  with  valuable  introdvo* 
tion,  by  Mr.  Luard;  Matthew  Paria,  RvtmiA 
Major.  pi   p  X.] 

Gliadaloiip6f  The  IsukND  07,  is  a  French 
possession  in  tne  Antilles.  Settled  in  1635 
Dy  the  French,  it  resisted  English  attacks  in 
1691  and  1703,  but  was  captured  in  1759,  and 
restored  in  1763,  and  again  in  1794  it  became 
English.  Restored  in  1803  by  the  Peaoe  of 
Amiens,  it  was  re-conquered  in  1810,  sur- 
rendered to  Sweden  in  1813,  restored  to 
France  in  1814.  In  1816  the  BritiBh  finally 
withdrew. 
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Quader,  Ralph,  was  of  Norman  or  Breton 
origin,  but  was  bom  in  England.  Uo  was 
made  Earl  of  Norfolk  by  William  I.,  but  in 
1075,  chiefly  being  irritated  at  the  king's 
refusing  to  allow  his  marriage  with  the 
Bister  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  he  organised  a 
conspiracy,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
deposition  of  William,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  earls  to  the  power  they  had  enjoyed 
under  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  plot  was 
betrayed,  and  Ralph  fled  to  Britanny.  Even- 
tually he  joined  the  first  Crusade,  and  died  in 
Palestine. 

Gualo  was  appointed  Papal  legate  in 
England  in  thu  year  1216.  He  strongly  sup- 
}>orted  King  John  against  Louis  of  France, 
and  on  John's  death  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  recognition  of  the  young  King 
Henry.  Mr.  Luard  says  that  *"  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Plantagenet  line,  and  the  defeat  of 
Ix>uis,  were  entirely  duo  to  the  influence  of 
Home.**  For  two  years  Gualo  was  one  of  the 
lulers  of  England.  His  power  was  absolute 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  State 
it  was  very  considerable,  and  on  the  whole 
his  influence  was  decidedly  for  good.  He 
was  replaced  in  1218  by  Pandulf. 

CKdana  is  an  extensive  country  in  the 
north-east  of  South  America.  In  1695  Raleigh 
ascended  its  great  river,  the  Orinoco.  In 
1580  the  Dutch  planted  a  colony,  and  in  1652 
the  English  settled  at  Paramaribo.  The 
English  settlement  did  not  succeed,  and  the 
land  remained  with  the  Dutch.  In  1781 
Rodney  took  possession  of  it,  but  in  1784  it 
was  restored.  Again  in  1796  the  English  cap- 
tured Guiana,  and  in  1803  a  cession,  conflrmed 
in  1814,  was  made  to  England  of  the  portion 
now  called  British  Guiana. 

Dalton,  HM.o/  BritUk  Guiana;  B.  M.  MwtiD, 
Brituh  CdUmim, 

Gnioowar,  or  Oaekwar,  is  the  title  of 

the  sovereign  of  the  Mohratta  State  of  Baroda. 
[Mahrattas.] 

Ovildford  Conrt-honse,  Thb  Battle 
OF  (March  15,  1781),  during  the  closing 
jieriod  ol  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
was  almost  the  only  gleam  of  success  that 
shone  on  Comwallis's  fatal  advance  into  the 
North.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he 
entered  North  Carolina.  Greene,  with  much 
prudence,  refused  to  attack  him,  and  retreated 
before  him.  On  February  20,  Comwallis, 
halting  at  Hillsborough,  invited  aU  loyalists  to 
join  him ;  but  a  small  detachment  of  them  on 
their  way  to  take  advantage  of  the  proclama- 
tion were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Americans,  and 
the  rest  took  fright.  Again  Comwallis 
advanced,  and  Greene  at  length  determined 
to  give  him  battle.  On  some  strong  ground 
near  Guildford  Court-house,  Comwallis  at- 
tacked, and  the  regulars  were  as  usual  irre- 
sistible. They  carried  Greene's  position  de- 
spite inferiority  in  numbers  and  position.  In 
Hi»r^l7* 


results,  however,  the  victory  was  signally 
deficient,  for  Comwallis,  too  weak  to  advance, 
and  receiving  no  reinforcements,  had  to  fall 
back  on  Wilmington.  [Ameuican  Indepen- 
dence, Wab  of.] 

Baacroft,  Hi$t.  ofAvur.  Emt.,  iv.,  c.  23 ;  Stan- 
hope, BiU.  of  Eng.,  e.  64. 


Francis  North,  Lord  (b.  1637, 
d.  1685),  was  appointed  in  1671  Solicitor- 
General,  and  in  1673  was  advanced  to  the 
Attoiney-Gencralship.  He  was  made  a  judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1674.  In  1679  he 
was  made  one  of  Sir  William  Templets  new 
Council.  He  assisted  in  drawing  up  a  pro- 
clamation against  tumultuous  petitions,  for 
which  the  House  of  Commons  in  1680  ordered 
his  impeachment,  but  the  dissolution  pre- 
vented its  being  brought  on.  In  1682  he 
WHS  made  Lord  Keeper,  a  post  which  he  held 
till  his  death,  being  created  Lord  Guilford  in 
1683.  A  very  unfavourable  character  is 
g^ven  of  him  by  Lord  Campbell,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  altogether  deserved. 
Campbell,  Lives  ofihe  ChanctVLort, 

Guilford,  Frederick,  Earl  of.  [North, 
Lord.] 

Guifloard,  Antoine,  Marqitis  de  (ft. 
1658,  d,  1711),  was  a  French  adventurer  of 
good  family.  For  some  unknown  offence  he 
was  expelled  from  France,  and  came  to 
England  after  a  variety  of  adventures. 
Godolphin  made  him  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  French  refugees  ;  and  he  became  a  com- 
panion of  St.  John  in  his  wild  orgies.  In  the 
year  1706  he  proposed  a  descent  on  the  coast 
of  Languedoc,  and  twelve  regiments  were 
placed  in  readiness,  but  the  expedition  never 
sailed,  probably  because  Godolphin  thought 
his  schemes  too  visionary.  Guiscard  was 
discharged  with  a  pension  of  £500  a  year. 
He  almost  immediately  began  a  treacherous 
correspondence  with  the  French  court.  On 
its  detection  he  was  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council.  Finding  that  everything  was 
known,  and  wishing  for  a  better  death  than 
hanging,  he  stabbed  Harley  twice  with  a 
penknife  he  had  secreted.  The  wounds  were 
slight.  Guiscard  was  soon  overix>wered,  and 
died  in  Newgate  from  injuries  received  in 
the  struggle.  To  the  last  he  denied  that  the 
attack  was  premeditated. 

GuisnaSy  Capture  op.  Guisnes  was  a 
fortress  included  in  the  English  Pale,  three 
miles  from  Calais,  and  after  the  fall  of  that 
town,  was  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Guise 
by  its  governor.  Lord  Grey,  after  a  stub- 
bom  but  ineffectual  defence,  January,  1558. 

Gnntoor  Ciroar,  Thk,  is  the  district  on 
the  Coromandel  or  eastern  coast  of  India, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Northern  Circars, 
on  the  south  by  the  Ccunatic.  The  reversion 
of  this  province  was  assigned  to  the  East 
India  Company  by  the  treaty  with  the  Nizam, 
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1768,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Basalut 
Jung.  He  died  in  1782,  but  the  Nizam  con- 
Rtantly  evaded  the  Burrender.  In  1788  the 
prospect  of  continued  peace  enabled  Lord 
Comwallis  to  press  his  claim  under  threat  of 
war,  and  the  district  was  at  once  surrendered. 
The  cession  was  finally  confirmed  in  1803. 

Oomey,  or  Oonmay,  Thomas  db  {d. 

1330),  is  generally  supposea  to  have  been  the 
name  of  one  of  the  actual  murderers  of 
Edward  II.  He  fled  to  Spain,  and  was  ap- 
prehended at  Burgos  in  1330,  but  died  on  his 
journey  to  England ;  it  was  thought  that  he 
was  murdered,  to  prevent  his  making  any 
indiscreet  revelations. 

Guthmm.  or  Chtthorm  (Mod.  Dan., 
Gorm)f  was  a  Danish  chief  who  became  King 
of  East  England.  We  first  hear  of  this 
king  as  starting  from  Repton  in  876  with 
half  the  "great  host,"  when  Halfdane 
went  another  way  with  the  other  half  to 
colonise  Northumberland.  With  two  of 
his  fellow  kings,  he  attacked  Wessex 
by  land  and  sea,  forcing  Alfred  to  take 
refuge  in  Athelney  in  878.  He  then  raised  a 
great  fort  at  Chippenham,  but  was  besieged 
there  by  the  English  king,  and  forced  by  block- 
ade to  accept  terms  of  peace.  This  treaty  is 
still  in  existence.  Guthrum  was  baptised,  with 
thirty  of  his  chief  men,  and  in  880  he  settled 
with  his  host  in  East  England,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Hubba,  who,  with  his  host,  was  slain 
in  Devonshire,  878.  Guthrum  seems  to  have 
done  his  best  to  keep  the  peace,  though  his  fol- 
lowers were  not  always  obedient,  and  it  is  not 
till  after  his  death  in  890  that  the  East  English 
Danes  became  a  danger  to  Alfred.  Guthrum*s 
baptismal  name  was  Athelstan,  which  alone 
appears  on  his  coins.  The  theory,  however, 
that  he,  not  the  English  king,  was  the  foster* 
father  of  Hacon  the  Grood,  reposes  on  a  false 
chronology  and  is  quite  unnecessary.  Goth- 
rum  was  succeeded  by  Eohric,  or  Yoriok,  who 
was  probably  his  son.     [Alfred.] 

Guthnuu  Zl.y  King  of  East  England,  was 
the  son  of  Yorick,  whom  he  succeeded  906.  He 
made  peace  with  King  Edward,  the  terms  of 
which  were  still  preserved  in  907.  It  was 
against  him  that  Edward's  policy  of  building 
a  line  of  forts  across  the  Midlands  was 
chiefly  directed,  a  policy  which  led  to  the 
Bubmission  successively  of  the  Danes  of  Hert- 
ford (916J,  of  Bedford,  under  Earl  Turketil 
(918),  and  finally  to  the  campaign  of  921,  in 
which  Edward  defeated  and  slew  Guthrum 
(for  we  take  him  to  be  *^  the  king  **  of  the 
chronicle)  with  his  son  and  brother,  at  Temps- 
ford.  Their  death,  and  the  submission  of 
Earl  Thurfrith  of  Northampton,  the  Danes  of 
Huntingdon,  the  "  host  of  Cambridge,"  and 
the  East  Anglian  Danes,  in  the  same  year, 
brought  to  an  end  the  Danish  rule  in  East 
JEIngland. 

erat,  Tub  Battle  of  (Feb.  22, 1849), 


was  fought  between  the  English  snd  Sikhs 
during  the  second  Sikh  War.  The  army  of 
Shere  Sing,  estimated  at  50,000  men  with 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  was  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  walled  town  of  Guzerat,  supported  on 
the  left  by  a  streamlet  fiowing  into  the  Chenab, 
on  the  right  by  two  villages  filled  with  troope. 
The  commander-in-chief.  Lord  Grough,  oy 
the  advice  of  Major  George  Lawrence,  deter- 
mined to  begin  the  battle  with  artillery.  The 
fire  of  eighty-four  cannon  rained  on  them 
steadily  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  whole 
Sikh  line  broke  and  fled ;  the  English  cavalry 
were  let  loose  on  them,  and  pursued  them  for 
fifteen  miles,  till  the  army  of  Shere  Sing  was 
a  mere  wreck. 

Q'walior  is  a  protected  state  of  Central 
India,  which  includes  most  of  Malwa.  The 
capital  of  the  same  name  is  situated  on  a 
rocky  hill,  rising  sheer  from  the  level  plain. 
It  is  ruled  by  the  line  of  Mahratta  princes 
called  Scindiah.  The  fortress  of  Gwalior 
was  taken  bv  Major  Popham  in  1780,  and 
restored  to  its  former  ruler,  the  Rajah  of 
Gohad,  but  in  1784  was  recovered  by  Scindiah. 
In  Feb.,  1804,  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
English,  under  Sir  H.  White,  but  was  restored 
to  Scindiah  the  next  year.  In  1843,  on  the 
death  of  the  reigning  Scindiah,  without  heirs, 
the  dissensions  at  Gwalior  led  to  an  expedition 
to  restore  order  there.  The  English  defeated 
the  Gwalior  army  at  Maharajpore.  A  treaty 
was  concluded,  by  which  the  fortreas  at 
Gwalior  was  ceded  to  England  and  the  native 
army  reduced  to  9,000  men  (1844).  In  1867, 
it  was  a  seat  of  the  Mutiny,  but  Scindiah  re- 
mained unswervingly  faitMul. 

Grant  Dall,  Ei$t,  of  ths  Mdkrattat. 

€Kir3r&6ddy  the  old  name  for  North  Wales, 
was  a  district  roughly  corresponding  to  the 
domains  of  the  "Prinoes  of  Wales''  who 
reigned  at  Aberffraw.    [Wales.] 

GlvyXLn,  Elbanob  {b,  drea  1640,  d,  1687)> 
was  of  humble  origin,  and  was  earlv  in  life  an 
orange  girl  at  a  theatre.  She  BUMequently 
became  an  actress  and  mistress  to  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  and  eventually  one  of  Charles  II.'s 
mistresses,  besides  bemg  appointed  one  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Queen.  By 
Charles  II.  she  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
died  very  young,  the  other  was  Charles  Beau- 
clerk,  who  was  created  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 
Her  personal  beauty  was  very  great,  while 
her  generosity  and  kindliness  made  her  more 
popular  than  most  of  the  king's  favourites. 

Gyrth  {d.  1066)  was  the  fourth  son  of  Earl 
Godwin.  He  shared  in  his  father's  banish- 
ment and  return,  and  in  1057  he  received  an 
earldom  which  seems  to  have  included  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Oxford- 
shire. He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
where  he  was  killed,  it  is  said,  by  William's 
own  hand. 

Gytha  was  the  sister  of  Ulf  and  niece  of 
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Canute.  She  married  Earl  Godwin,  and  was 
banished  with  him  in  1051.  After  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  she  begged  the  body  of  Harold 
to  inter  it  at  Waltham,  but  this  was  refused 
by  William,  though  she  is  said  to  have  offered 
him  Harold's  weight  in  gold.  In  1067  she 
took  refuge  in  the  Flatholm,  and  went  thence 
to  8t.  Ouen,  where  she  remained  till  her 
death. 


Habeas  Conum,  Thb  Writ  of,  is 
a  writ  issuing  m>m  one  of  the  superior 
courts,  coDunanding  the  body  of  a  pri- 
soner to  be  brought  before  it.  It  rests 
upon  the  flamous  29th  section  of  Magna 
Charta:  "No  freeman  shall  be  taken  and 
imprisoned  unless  by  the  lawful  judgment  of 
his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land."  Arbi- 
trary imprisonment,  though  thus  provided 
against,  was,  however,  not  unfrequently  prac- 
tised by  the  king's  Privy  Council,  ana,  in 
13d2,  a  statute  was  passed  to  prevent  this  abuse 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  was  twice 
re-enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Under  the  Tudors,  prisoners,  when  committed 
by  the  council  generally,  or  even  by  the 
special  command  of  the  king,  were  admitted 
to  bail  on  their  habeas  corpus,  but  there  were 
frequent  delays  in  obtaining  the  writ  The 
question  whether  a  prisoner  could  be  detained 
by  special  command  of  the  king,  signified  by 
a  warrant  of  the  Privy  Council,  without 
showing  cause  of  imprisonment,  was  argued 
out  in  Darnell's  case,  when  the  judges,  relying 
upon  an  obscure  declaration  of  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  34th  of  Elizabeth,  decided  for  the 
crown.  The  House  of  Commons  retorted  by  ' 
protesting  in  the  Petition  of  Hight  against 
the  illegal  imprisonment  of  the  subject  with- 
out cause. 

The  arbitrary  arrest  of  Sir  John  Eliot  and 
the  other  members  on  the  dissolution  of  1629 
was  an  attempt  to  evade  the  Petition  of  Right, 
and  was  met  by  the  provision  in  the  Act 
which  abolished  the  Star  Chamber,  that  any 
person  committed  by  the  council  or  the  king's 
special  command  was  to  have  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  granted  him,  on  application  to  the 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas, 
without  any  delay  or  pretence  whatever. 
Nevertheless,  Lord  Clarendon's  arbitrary  cus- 
tom of  imprisoning  offenders  in  distant  places 
revived  the  grievance,  and  the  Commons, 
under  Charles  II.,  carried  several  bills  to 
prevent  the  refusal  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  but  they  were  thrown  out  in  the 
Lords.  In  1676  Jenkes's  case  called  fresh 
attention  to  the  injustice  of  protracted  im- 
prisonment. 

At  last,  in  1679,  the  famous  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  passed.  It  enacted  that  any  judge 
most  grant  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  when 


applied  for,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  £500  ; 
that  the  delay  in  executing  it  must  not  exceed 
twenty  days;  that  any  officer  or  keeper 
neglecting  to  deliver  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
of  commitment,  or  shifting  the  prisoner  with- 
out cause  to  another  custody,  shall  be  fined 
£100  on  the  first  offence,  and  £200,  with 
dismissal,  for  the  second ;  that  no  person  once 
delivered  by  habeas  corpus  shall  be  re-com- 
mitted for  the  same  offence ;  that  every  person 
committed  for  treason  or  felony  is  to  be  tried 
at  the  next  assizes,  unless  the  crown  witnesses 
cannot  be  produced  at  that  time ;  and  that,  if 
not  indicted  at  the  second  assizes  or  sessions,  he 
may  be  discharged ;  and  that  no  one  may  be 
imprisoned  out  of  England.  The  defects  in 
this  great  Act  have  smce  been  remedied  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  declares  that  excessive 
bail  may  not  be  required ;  and  bv  the  Act  of 
1 757  "  lOT  securing  more  effectually  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,"  which  extended  the  remedies 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  non-ciiminal 
charges,  and  empowered  the  judges  to  examine 
the  trutii  of  the  facts  set  foith  in  the  return. 
By  an  Act  of  1862,  based  on  the  fugitive 
slave  Anderson's  case,  it  was  provided  that  no 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  could  issue  from  an 
English  court  into  any  colony  where  local 
courts  exist  having  authority  to  grant  and 
issue  the  said  writ.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  extended  to  Ireland  in  1782  ;  in  Scotland 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  guarded  by  the 
Wrongous  Impritonment  Act  of  1701. 

In  times  of  political  and  social  disturbance 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  now  and  again 
been  suspended.  It  was  suspended  nine  times 
between  the  Revolution  and  1746;  again 
during  the  troubles  which  followed  the  French 
Revolution  (1794—1800),  after  which  an  Act 
of  Indemnity  was  passed ;  as  again  after  the 
Suspension  Act  of  1817.  In  Ireland  it  has 
been  suspended  no  less  than  six  times  since 
the  Union ;  but,  since  1848,  the  government, 
in  times  of  disaffection,  have  had  recourse  to 
special  Coercion  Acts. 

For  Darnell's  case  and  the  Act,  we  HaUam. 
CwnMt,  Higi.,  chfl.  7  and  13 ;  State  TriaU^  and 


Stat.  31  Car.  U.,  c.  2.  For  Suspension  Acts,  Idur, 
Congt,  Hist,,  cbap.  x1.  See  also  56  Geo.  III., 
c  100.  and  25  and26  Vict.,  c.  20.     [L.  C.  S.] 

Kabeaa  Corpus  Act,  The,  m  Ireland, 
was  not  passed  till  1782,  when  an  Act  re- 
sembling that  in  England  was  carried  through 
the  Irish  Parliament.  It  was  suspended  in 
1796,  in  1800,  1802  to  1805,  1807  to  1810, 
1814,  1822  to  1824,  1866  to  1869,  and  par- 
tially by  the  Westmeath  Act,  1871,  and  the 
Coercion  Act,  1882. 

Eacketty  William  {d.  1591),  was  a 
fanatic  who,  with  two  companions  named  Cop- 
penger  and  Arthington,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure a  following  in  London  by  predicting  the 
immediate  end  of  the  world.  Their  divine 
mission  failed,  however,  to  save  them  from 
being  convicted  as  traitors.      Arthington  was 
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pardoned.  This  fanaticism  caused  the  per- 
secution of  the  Puritans  to  be  redoubled  ;  **  it 
was  pretended,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  "  that  if 
a  rising  had  been  effected,  men  of  greater 
weight  would  have  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  insurgents,  and  have  required 
from  the  queen  the  abolition  of  the  prelacy.'' 

Hackston,  op  Rathillet  (d.  1680), 
was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Archbishop 
Sharp.  After  the  crime  Hackston  escaped 
into  Stirlingshire  by  giving  out  that  he  and 
his  companions  were  trooj^ers  in  pursuit  of 
the  murderers.  He  afterwards  fought  at 
Drumclog  and  Bothwell  Bridge,  on  the  side 
of  the  Covenanters,  lie  was  captured  at 
Airds  Moss  (1680),  and  soon  afterwards 
executed  at  Edinburgh. 

Saddin^on,  seventeen  miles  east  of 
Edinburgh,  was  burnt  by  John  in  1216,  and 
again  by  Edward  III.  in  1355.  In  1547 
it  was  taken  by  the  Ens^lish  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Pinkie ;  but  was  recaptured  by 
the  Scotch  in  the  following  year.  It  was 
here  that  the  Estates  of  the  lioalm  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  marriage  of  their  young  Queen  Mary 
with  the  Dauphin  (1548).  Some  years  later 
the  abbey  was  conferred  on  Bothwell.  In 
1715  it  was  occupied  by  the  Jacobites.  Had- 
dington was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Royal 
Burghs  of  Scotland. 

Haddon,  Walter  {b.  1516,  d.  1572).  has 
been  called  one  of  the  brightest  lay  ornaments 
of  the  Reformation.  He  became  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1552  Presi- 
dent of  Magdalen  College.  During  the  reign 
of  Mary  he  withdrew  into  private  life,  and  so 
managed  to  escape  persecution.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  EUizabeth  he  was  made  Master 
of  Requests.  In  1565  he  was  sent  to 
Bruges  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  com- 
mercial treaty  between  England  and  the 
Netherlands.  His  knowledge  of  law  was 
great,  and  he  had  a  principal  share  in  draw- 
ing up  the  Reformatio  Legum  EeeUtiaatieantm, 

Hadrian,  Emperor  of  Rome  (117—138), 
visited  Britain  in  the  year  120.  We  have  no 
account  of  his  proceedings,  but  it  appears 
that  he  restored  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
to  order,  and  drove  back  the  Caledonians. 
The  wall  from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne  was 
built  by  his  orders.    [Romans  in  Britain.] 

Hadwisa.  or  Hawisa,  wife  of  King 

John,  was  the  granddaughter  of  Robert, 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Henry  I. 
Her  marriage  with  King  John  in  11S9  gave 
him  a  share  of  the  great  Gloucester  earldom  of 
which  she  was  (K)-hoir,  but  in  1200  she  was 
divorced  on  the  pretext  of  affinity.  She  sub- 
sequently married  GeofiFrey  Fitz-Peter,  and  on 
his  death  Hubert  de  Burgh. 

Sailes,  Lord  (b.  1726,  d.  1792),  was  the 
judicial  title  of  Sir  David  D.ilrymple,  one  of 
the  Lords  Comminsioners  of  Justiciary.  He 
was  the  author  of  Annals  of  Scotland, 


Hale,  Sir  Maithbw  (6.  1609,  d.  1676), 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1636.  He  took 
the  side  of  the  king  in  his  struggle  with 
the  Parliament,  and  defended  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  other  Royalists  in  1649.  Later 
on  he  subscribed  the  engagement  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  1654 
was  made  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
in  which  capacity  he  showed  great  fear- 
lessness and  impartiality,  refusing  to  assist 
in  the  trial  of  Pcnniddock  in  1655,  and  on 
one  occasion  dismissing  a  jury  which  had 
been  illegally  returned  at  Cromwell^s  bidding. 
On  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  he  reaigntMl 
his  office,  but  in  1660  was  made  by  Chark'^ 
II.  Chief  Baron  of  the  Excheauer,  and  in 
1671  was  promoted  to  the  Chief  Justiceship 
of  the  King's  Bench.  In  private  and  public 
life  alike,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  candour, 
kindly  disposition,  and  piety ;  his  habits  and 
tastes  were  most  simple,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  was  an  earnest  student  of  theology  and 
law.  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
speaks  of  him  as  *'  a  Chief  Justice  of  so  inde- 
fatigable an  industry,  so  invincible  a  patience, 
so  exemplary  an  integrity,  and  so  magnani- 
mous a  contempt  of  unholy  things,  without 
which  no  man  can  be  truly  great ;  and  to  all 
this,  a  man  that  was  so  absolutely  a  master  of 
the  science  of  the  law,  and  even  of  the  most 
abstruse  and  hidden  parts  of  it,  that  one  may 
truly  say  of  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  what 
St.  Austin  said  of  St.  Jerome's  knowledge 
of  divinity,  ^  Quod  Hieronymus  nescivit,  nuil- 
lus  mortaJium  unquam  scivit.'  ** 

Kale's  Case  (June,  1686).  Sir  Edward 
Hale,  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism,  was,  in 
1686,  appointed  by  James  II.  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment, and  Governor  of  Dover  Castle,  though  he 
had  not  qualified  himself  for  these  posts  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Test  Act.  A  collusive 
action  was  brought  against  him  by  a  servant, 
whereupon  Hale  pleaded  a  dispensation  from 
the  king.  Eleven  out  of  the  twelve  judges 
decided  in  his  favour,  and  agreed  that  the 
king  had  power  by  his  prerogative  to  dispense 
with  penal  laws,  and  for  reasons  of  which  he 
was  sole  judge.  Subsequently  Hale  was 
made  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  followed 
James  II.  in  his  flight,  but  was  captured  and 
imprisoned. 

Kalfdaae  {d.  910),  a  Danish  leader,  is 
mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  as 
one  of  the  two  kings  leading  the  Danish  army 
at  the  battle  of  Ashdown  (781).  Four  years 
later  he  went  with  part  of  the  host  into 
North  umbria,  subdued  the  land,  and  harried 
the  Picts  and  the  Strathclyde  Welsh.  Next 
year  (876)  he  divided  the  south  part  of  North- 
umbria  among  his  followers,  who  settled  doi»'n 
in  their  new  abodes  as  peaceful  inhabitants. 
Many  years  later  Halfriane*A  name  again 
occurs  in  the  Chronicle  as  being  engaged  in 
an  expedition  that  ravaged  England  as  far 
south  as  Tettenhall.    On  its  return  it  was 
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OTertaken  by  Edward  the  Elder,  and  pat  to 
rout  Several  of  the  Danish  leaders  were 
slain  in  this  engagement,  and  amongst  them 
King  Halfdane.    [I)anb8.] 

EaUdon  Kill,  Tub  Battle  of  (July 
19,  1333),  was  fought  between  the  EngUsh 
troops,  led  by  Edward  III.  in  person,  and  the 
Scotch  und^  Douglas.  The  English  were 
posted  on  a  hill,  and  their  position  was  ren- 
dered more  secure  by  the  marshy  ground 
before  them.  When  the  Scots  advanced  to 
the  attack,  their  troops  floundered  in  this 
morass,  and,  being  open  to  the  English 
archers,  were  reduced  to  a  mere  fragment  ere 
they  reached  the  enemy's  ranks.  Disorganised 
and  hopeless,  they  were  then  slaughtered  by 
the  English  men-at-arms. 

ITaLli^^^sTj  Gha&lbs  Wood,  Ist  Viscount 
(ft.  1800),  was  educated  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  third 
baronet  in  the  year  1 826.  In  the  same  year  he 
had  been  returned  to  the  Ilouse  of  Commons 
as  member  for  Great  Grimsby,  and  afterwards 
sat  for  Wareham,  Halifax,  and  Kipon.  In 
1832  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury;  in  1835  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty. In  1846  he  took  office  under  Lord 
Russell  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  office  he  held  till  1852.  He  entered 
the  Aberdeen  cabinet  in  1852  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control ;  became  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  Lord  Palmerston's  first  ad- 
ministration, from  1856  to  1858.  In  Lord 
Palmerston's  second  administration  he  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  President  of 
the  Indian  Council  from  1859  to  1866.  In 
1866  he  was  created  Viscount  Halifax,  and 
took  office  under  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1870  as 
Lord  Privy  Seal. 


[y  Chaslbs  Hontaoub,  Earl  of 
(h.  1661,  <iL  1715),  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster and  Cambridge.  In  1687  he  gained 
himself  a  wider  reputation  by  the  happy 
parody  of  the  Toum  and  Country  Mouse,  written 
m  conjunction  with  his  friend  Prior.  In 
1688  he  entered  Parliament  for  Maldon,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  offered 
the  crown  of  England  to  William  and  Marv.  The 
new  king  soon  granted  him  a  pension  of  £500 
a  year;  and  in  1691  he  was  appointed  chair- 
man oif  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Treasary.  He  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the 
debates  for  regulating  the  trials  for  treason. 
He  took  up  Patcrson's  scheme  for  establishing 
a  national  bank,  and  hence  may  be  regarded 
a«  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land (1694).  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
the  next  was  actively  concerned  in  the 
measures  taken  to  restore  the  currencv.  It 
was  at  his  suggestion  that  a  window-tax  was 
levied  for  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  ex- 
penses incidental  to  the  new  coinage.  In  1697 


he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  in  the  next  two  years  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  regency  during  the  king's 
absence.  About  the  same  time  he  was  attacked 
in  Parliament,  but  was  acquitted  on  all  points, 
and  even  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  for 
his  services.  He  now  proposed  to  reorganise 
the  East  India  Company,  by  combining  the 
new  and  the  old  companies  (1698).  **  The 
success  of  this  scheme,"  says  Ix)rd  Macaulay, 
"  marks  the  time  when  the  fortunes  of  Mon- 
tague reached  the  meridian  !  "  After  this 
time  he  began  to  lose  his  popularity ;  public 
feeling  was  against  him,  and  even  the 
men  of  letters,  despite  his  patronage  of  the 
greatest  literary  characters  of  his  day,  were 
unsparing  in  abuse.  Stung  by  this  treatment 
he  resigned  the  Chancellonhip  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  feU  back  upon  a  very  lucntive 
sinecure  (the  auditorship  of  the  Exciiequer) 
that  his  brother  had  been  nursing  for  him 
since  the  previous  year.  In  1701  he  was 
called  to  tiie  Upi^er  House  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Halifax;  and  the  same  year  was  im- 
peached, though  without  success.  In  1714  he 
was  made  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  died  the  next 

J  rear.  Halifax's  character  was  most  merci- 
essly  assailed  by  the  writers  of  his  time ;  and 
even  Pope,  who  was  but  a  boy  when  Mon- 
tague retired  from  the  House  of  CommonH, 
has  attacked  him  in  some  of  his  bitterest  and 
most  pungent  verses.  Halifax  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Bufo  of  the  Epistle  to  Arbuihnoiy 
where  even  his  patronage  of  men  of  letters  is 
turned  into  scorn,  and  the  whole  charge 
summed  up  with  the  couplet  accusing  him  of 
neglecting  Dryden  when  alive — 

**  But  still  the  great  have  kindneaa  in  resNrve  :*- 
He  hdpedto  Dorj  wbom  he  helped  to  starve." 


Gborgb  Savills,  Mabquis  op 
(b.  eirea  1630,  d,  1695),  was  a  member  of  an 
old  Yorkshire  family  which  had  been  con- 
spicuous for  its  loyalty  during  the  Rebellion 
period.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  for  the  assistance  he  had 
rendered  in  bringing  about  that  event.  He 
was  created  a  marquis  in  1682  and  made 
Lord  Privy  SeaL  He  opposed  the  Exclusion 
Bill  in  1680,  though  he  was  suspected  of 
intriguing  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. At  the  accession  of  James  II.  he 
became  President  of  the  Council;  but  he 
showed  himself  altogether  averse  to  the 
Romanining  mcusui-es  of  the  king,  and  most 
strenuously  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act. 
For  this  he  was  dismissed  from  his  oflites,  Octo- 
ber, 168o.  He  fifave  his  adhesion  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  December,  1688,  and  b<CHme 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Con- 
vention Parliament,  1689,  and  Lord  Privy 
Seal  in  February  of  this  year.  Ho,  however, 
subsequently  joined  the  Opposition  and  re- 
signed in  October,  1689.  He  offered  a  violent 
opposition  to  the  censorship  of  the  press  in 
1692.    The  marquis  refused  to  join,  himself 
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absolutely   to   either  party,  and,  in  a  tract 

called  the   Character  of  a  'Trimmer^  defended 

his  position  as  one  who  "  trims ''  from  one 

side  to  the   other  as  the  national    interest 

requires. 

Macanlaj,  Hist,  of  Eng. ;  Bamet,  Uiti.  of  Hi* 
OvMH  Time. 

Hali&K,  George  Montagus  Dunk,  5th 

Eahl   of   (</.    1771),   succeeded  to  the  title 

while  still  a  boy.     In  1761  he  was  appointed 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  a  little  later 

b(;caine   one   of  Bute's  Sccretaried  of  Statu. 

When  the  last-mentioned  nobleman  went  out 

in  March,  176;^,  Lord  Ualifftx  combiaed  with 

Lord  Egremont  and  CTeorge  Grenville  to  form 

the  administratioQ  popularly  known  as  the 

Triumvirate.      It  was  in  the  joint  names  of 

Lords  Halifax  and  Egremont  that  the  general 

warrant  was  made  out  for  the  arrest  of  Wilkes. 

LoihI  Halifax  has  also  been  charged  with  the 

authorship  of  the  most  fatal  measure  of  this 

unfortunate  administration,  viz.,  the    Stamp 

Act ;  but  though  he  was  a  warm  advocate  of 

the  bill,  as  his  office  compelled  him  to  'be, 

there  seems  no  evidence  that    he  was  the 

actual  author  of  it.     In  1765  he  was  a  party 

with  Lord  Sandwich  to  the  fraud  which  was 

practised  on  the  king  in  order  to  make  him 

agree  to  the  omission  of  his  mother's  name 

from  the  council  of  regency;  and  the  king 

seems  to  have  felt  more  deeply  injured  by 

him  than  by  Lord  Sandwich.    Nor  did  his 

conduct  in  this  matter  give  satisfaction  to  his 

colleagues ;  and  during  the  last  few  months 

of  the  Grenville  administration,  complaints 

against  Halifax  seem  to  have  been  rife.     The 

Grenville  administration  fell  in  1765.     When 

Lord  North  came  into  power  (1770)  he  was 

appointed  Secretary  of  State,  but  died  the 

foUuwing  year. 

GrenvUls  Paven;   Lord   Stanhope,    Hi»L   of 
Eng. ;  Jeaao,  Memoirt  of  Otorge  HI. 

Sail,  Arthur,  member  for  Grantham, 
who  had  been  previously  arraigned  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons  **  for  sundry  lewd 
speeches,"  was  (in  1581)  expelled  from  the 
House,  fined,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
for  having  published  a  book  "not  only  re- 
proaching some  particular  good  members  of 
the  House,  but  also  very  much  slanderous 
and  derogatory  to  its  general  authority, 
power,  and  state,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
validity  of  its  proceedings  in  making  and  es- 
tablishing of  laws."  Hall  had  previously  in- 
curred thn  anger  of  the  House,  which  sus- 
pected him  of  having  connived  at  the  fraud  of 
his  servant,  Smalley  (q.v.),  whom  they  had  sent 
their  sergeant-at-arms  to  deliver  from  gaol  in 
1575.  When  Hall's  book  was  condemned,  its 
author  made  his  submission,  but  was  not 
liberated  till  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Notwithstanding  his  misfortunes  on  this 
occasion,  he  seems  to  have  sat  in  later  Parlia- 
ments. Hall's  Case  is  the  chief  precedent  for 
the  power  of  expulsion  which  the  House  of 
Commons  has  always  retained. 


Hall^  Edward  {d.  1547),  the  son  of  a 
Shropshire  gentleman,  was  educated  at  Eton, 
Cambridge,  and  Oxford.  He  entei^ed  Gnfi 
Inn,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  process  of 
time  became  under-sheriff  for  the  City  of 
London  and  one  of  the  j  udgefl  of  the  ShetifEs' 
Court.  He  died  in  1547,  leaving  behind  him 
a  History  of  the  Union  of  the  two  XobU  and 
Il/ustri&tu  Families  of  Lancaster  and  York, 
which  was  printed  in  1548.  This  work,  which 
the  author  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.,  begins 
with  the  duel  between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Henry  of  Derby  (afterwards  Henry  IV.), 
and  goes  down  to  the  death  of  Henry  VII. 
Hall  may  be  regarded  as  a  contemporar}- 
authority  for  events  that  took  place  during 
the  reign  of  the  last-mentioned  king.  For 
earlier  reigns  his  narrative  "  is  carefully  com- 
piled from  the  best  available  anthorititni, 
whether  they  wrote  in  Latin,  French,  or 
English."  A  list  of  these  authorities  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  work,  which  was  first  printed  by 
Eichard  Grafton  in  1548. 

Kail,  Joseph  (5.  1574,  d,  1656),  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  to  re- 
present the  established  religion  of  England  at 
the  S>Tiod  of  Dort  (1619).  In  1627  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Exctor,  and  Bishop  of  Nor^cii 
in  1641,  in  which  year  he  joined  eleven  of  his 
fellow-bishops  in  protesting  against  all  laws 
passed  in  their  absence  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  For  this  offence  he  was  cast  into 
prison.  He  died  at  Higham,  near  Norvieh, 
in  1656.  Hall's  chief  poetical  works  are  two 
books  entitled  respectively  Toothless  Satire* 
and  Biting  Satires,  both  of  which  are  of  some 
value  as  presenting  a  picture  of  the  manners 
of  his  time.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Hard  Measure,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  treatment  he  met  wi&  at  the 
hands  of  the  Puritan  party. 

Hallam,  Henrt  {b.  1777,  d.  1859),  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Inner  Temple.  He  was  one  of 
the  early  contributors  to  the  EdiMbnrgh  Jte- 
vtew,  and  a  consistent  Whig  in  politics.  In 
1818  his  first  literary  venture  on  a  large  scale 
made  its  appearance — ^the  Vietp  of  th*  State  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  This  work, 
which  at  once  established  the  reputation  of 
its  author,  is  of  value  to  the  studrat  of 
English  history  chiefly  for  the  sketch  of  our 
political  and  constitutional  history  down  to 
the  accession  of  the  Tudor  dynastv.  Despite 
the  ffict  that  the  same  ground  was  sub- 
sequently covered  by  the  brilliant  ingenuity 
of  Sir  Francis  Palgnnave  and  the  g^reat  work 
of  Dr.  Stubbs,  no  student  of  our  early  history 
can  afford  to  neglect  the  pages  of  these 
volumes.  Mr.  Hallam*s  second  achievement 
was  the  publication  of  The  Constitutional  Si*- 
torg  of  England  from  theAecession  of  Henry  VII . 
to  the  death  of  George  II.  This  work  is  still 
the  leading  authority  on  the  period  orer 
which  it  extends;  and  like  all  the  other 
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writings  of  its  author,  is  romarkable  for  its 
accuracy  and  impartiality.  In  1837 — 38  Mr. 
Uallam's  third  work  of  importance  made  its 
appearance,  The  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and 
SeventeetUh  Centuries. 


^  EoBBBT  {d.  1417),  held  the 
archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  and  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Pope  to  the  archbishopric  of 
York.  Henry  IV.,  however,  refused  his 
sanction  to  the  appointment,  and  Hallam  had 
to  content  himself  with  the  bishopric  of 
Salisbury.  In  1411  he  was  nominated  a 
cardinaL  Six  years  later  he  took  a  ver)' 
promin^it  part  m  the  Council  of  Constance. 
He  died  at  Constance  in  1417. 

Hamilton,  originally  called  Cadzow  or 
Cadyow,  derives  its  name  from  Sir  Walter  de 
Hamilton,  or  Hambelton,  of  Leicester.  It 
was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  Queen  Mary  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Hamilton  Castle  is 
noted  in  history  as  the  place  in  which  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  took  refuge  on  her  escape  from 
Lochleven  ^1568),  and  where  her  supporters 
mustered  round  her.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Hamiltons,  and  was  taken  by  the  Regent 
Murray  later  in  the  same  year. 

Samilton,  Family  of,  is  descended  from 
Sir  Gilbert  de  Hamilton,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland.  His  son. 
Sir  Walter  Hamilton,  received  the  lordship  of 
Cadzow  from  Robert  Bruce.  Sir  James  Hamil- 
ton, sixth  Lord  of  Cadzow,  was  created  a  peer 
of  Scotland,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Hamilton, 
in  1445.  His  son  James  was  created  Earl  of 
Arnin  in  Aug.,  1503.  James,  second  earl,  was 
declared  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown  in 
1543,  and  in  1548  was  created  by  Henry  II. 
Duke  of  Cbatelherault  in  France.  John,  his 
second  son,  was,  in  1591,  created  Marquis  of 
Hamilton.  James,  grandson  of  this  peer,  was 
created  Duke  of  Hamilton,  1643.  On  the 
attainder  of  William,  the  second  duke,  in  the 
Civil  War,  his  honours  were  forfeited ;  but  in 
1660  his  widow  obtained,  by  petition,  for  her 
husband.  Lord  William  Douglas,  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  title  has  since 
remained  with  his  descendants.  The  holders 
of  the  dukedom  of  Abercom  are  descended 
from  Claud,  fourth  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault. 

Samilton,  Akthoky,  Covyrjb,  1641, 
d,  1720),  was  the  son  of  Sir  George  Hamilton 
and  nephew  of  the  second  Earl  of  Abercom 
on  his  father's  side,  while  on  his  mother's 
he  was  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde. 
He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  was  educated 
in  France.  On  the  Restoration  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  a  conspicuous 
member  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  Under 
James  II.  Hamilton  was  eiven  the  command 
of  an  infantry  regiment  in  Ireland,  and  the 
goTemment  of  Limerick.  At  the  battle  of 
Newtown  Butler  (1689)  he  was  wounded  and 


defeated,  and  vr&B  also  present  next  year  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyue;  but  shortly  after- 
wards followed  the  dethroned  king  into  exile, 
entering  the  French  service  later  on.  It  was 
at  Sceaux,  the  seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Maine, 
that  he  wrote  his  Metnoira  of  Grauimont,  which 
were  first  printed  anonymously  in  French  in 
Holland,  in  the  year  1713.  An  English 
translation  was  issued  in  the  following  year. 
This  work  contains  much  information  on 
court  politics  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Count  Hamilton  was  also  the  author  of 
certain  Contee,  or  Stories,  which  are  highly 
praised  by  Voltaire. 

Kunilton,  Lady  Emma  (h,  1761,  d. 
1815),  was  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh  servant- 
girl.  She  seems  to  have  lost  her  character 
in  early  years.  After  various  adventures  she 
was  married  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the 
English  ambassador  at  Naples  (1701).  At 
this  court  she  soon  became  very  intimate 
with  the  queen,  Marie  Caroline,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  this  intimacy  for  the  purpose 
of  unravelling  state  secrets,  which  were  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  Great  Britain. 
She  now  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord 
Nelson,  whose  mistress  she  soon  became.  She 
is  accused  of  having  induced  Nelson  to  order 
the  execution  of  Acbairal  Carracioli.  In  1800 
she  returned  to  England  with  Nelson.  Lady 
Hamilton  survived  Nelson  seven  years,  and 
died  in  mean  circumstances  in  Calais  (1815). 
Before  her  death  she  published  two  volumes 
containing  her  correspondence  with  Nelson. 
Her  memoirs  were  published  at  London  in 
the  same  year. 

Eamilton.  Sta  James  {d.  1640),  was  a 
natural  son  of  James,  first  Earl  of  Arran. 
He  was  a  favourite  of  James  Y.  of  Scotland, 
superintended  the  erection  or  the  improve- 
ment  of  many  royal  palaces  and  castles,  e.g.y 
Falkland,  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Stir- 
ling. In  later  years  he  was  made  a  judge  in 
heresy,  and  in  this  capacity  showed  himself 
very  severe  towards  the  Reformers.  At  last, 
being  accused  of  treason  and  embezzlement, 
he  was  found  guilty  and  executed. 

Samiltoiiy  John  (d.  1571),  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  was  the  natural  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  the  Regent  of  Scotland  in 
1543,  and  is  said  by  the  Scotch  historians  to 
have  "  ruled  all  at  court,"  and  to  have  been 
French  at  heart.  He  was  also  very  friendly 
with  Cardinal  Beaton.  He  was  appointed 
Privy  Seal  and  Treasurer  (1543),  and  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset's 
plan  of  marrying  Edward  and  Mary  (1547). 
By  this  time  Hamilton  was  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  to  which  office  he  had  succeeded 
on  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  He 
was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Reformed 
doctrines,  and  in  1558  condemned  Walter 
Mill  to  be  burnt  for  heresy.  He  baptised 
James  YI.  in  1566,  and  about  the  same  time 
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signed  a  bond  in  favour  of  BothwelL  He 
was  a  member  of  Mary's  Privy  Council,  and 
continued  faithful  to  her  cause,  though  in 
ld63  he  was  impannelled  for  saying  mass, 
and  committed  to  ward  by  her  orders. 
Hamilton,  though  an  archbishop,  lived  in 
open  adultery,  and  had  to  obtain  several  Acts 
of  Parliament  for  the  legfitimisation  of  his 
bastard  children.  He  was  a  party  to  Dam- 
ley's  murder;  and  it  was  he  who  in  1567 
divorced  Bothwell  from  his  wife,  and  so 
enabled  him  to  marry  the  queen.  He  was 
hanged  at  Stirling  in  April,  1571,  shortly 
after  the  fall  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  in  which 
he  had  taken  refuge. 

Samilton.  James,  of  Bothwbllha^'oh, 
had  fought  for  Queen  Mary  at  Lang- 
side,  and  forfeited  his  estate  in  consequence 
of  espousing  the  royal  side.  On  Feb. 
23,  1570,  he  shot  the  Regent  Murray  from 
the  balcony  of  a  house  in  Linlithgow, 
belonging  to  Archbishop  Hamilton.  Within 
a  few  days  he  escaped  to  France,  where  he 
lived  for  some  time  in  receipt  of  a  pension 
from  Queen  Mary.  In  1572  his  name  was 
excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the  truce  between 
the  members  of  the  king's  party  and  the 
queen's  party. 

Samilton,  Jaices,  Srd  Masqvis  of 
{b.  1606,  d.  1649),  succeeded  his  father  in 
1625,  and  was  sent  in  1638  by  Charles  I.  as 
his  Commissioner  to  the  Covenanters,  to  de- 
mand the  rescinding  of  the  whole  Covenant. 
Having  failed  to  effect  a  compromise,  he  was 
empowered  to  make  an  entire  surrender  of 
the  Service  Book,  the  Book  of  Canons,  and 
the  High  Commission.  In  1639  he  was 
again  sent  to  Scotland  in  command  of  a  fleet 
of  nineteen  vessels,  conveying  five  regiments 
of  roysd  troops.  In  1643  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  duke,  but  was  subsequently 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  disloyalty.  In 
August,  1648,  he  was  defeated  by  Cromwell 
at  Preston,  and  taken  prisoner,  being  be- 
headed in  London  in  the  following  March, 
after  a  summary  mock  trial  before  Bradshaw. 

Samilton,)  William  Douglas,  Dtkb 
OP  (6.  1650,  d,  1696),  appeal's  as  member 
of  the  Scotch  Privy  Council  in  the  year  1686, 
when  he  was  summoned  by  James  II.  to 
London  for  demurring  at  the  king's  policy 
of  favour  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  per- 
secution of  the  Covenanters.  On  James  re- 
fusing to  allow  religious  liberty  to  the 
Covenanters,  the  interview  came  to  an  un- 
satisfactory conclusion,  and  when  the  Assembly 
of  the  Scotch  Estates  also  proved  refractory, 
Hamilton  led  the  opposition.  But,  though  he 
threw  out  hints  against  the  dispensing  power, 
his  opposition  to  James's  arbitrary  acts  was 
but  languid.  At  the  Revolution  he  joined 
the  victorious  side,  while  his  eldest  son  de- 
clared for  James.  He  was  elected  President 
of  the  Convention  by  a  large  majority  over 
the  Duke  of  Athole,  and,  when  the  Convention 


became  a  Parliament,  he  was  made  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  But  he  attempted  to  bring 
the  old  influence  of  the  cjx>wn,  by  means  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  to  bear  on  the 
Estates,  and  hence  a  strong  opposition  ^*aa 
formed  which  thwarted  his  government  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  Montgomery's  plot  (1689 — 90)  to 
place  James  on  the  throne,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  been  offered  the  post  of  President 
of  the  Council.  Upon  this  William  dismissed 
him  from  his  office  of  Commissioner,  and  put 
Lord  Melville  in  his  place  (1690).  From  this 
moment  Hamilton  began  to  oppose  the  plans 
of  government  with  such  peisisteney  that 
William  III.  was  once  heard  to  exclaim,  **  I 
wish  to  heaven  that  Scotland  were  a  thousand 
miles  off,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  were 
king  of  it."  He  spoke  with  considerable 
wisdom  on  the  Settlement  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  by  which  synodical  government  was 
re-establi^ed,  and  upheld  the  cause  of  the 
ministers  who  had  been  ejected  from  their 
livings.  On  the  fall  of  Melville  he  once  more 
occupied  Holyrood  House  as  Lord  High 
Commissioner  (1692),  and  is  said  to  have 
subscribed  £3,000  to  the  African  Company. 
"  He  was,"  says  Mr.  Burton, "  neither  bigoted 
nor  unscrupulous,  but  infirm  of  purpose.  A 
peculiar  capriciousness  of  political  action,  a 
wavering  uncertainty,  whicH  sickened  all 
firm  reliance,  seems  to  have  become  constitu- 
tional to  the  house  of  Hamilton/' 

Hamilton,  Jaxss,  Duxb  or  {d.  1 71 2), 

made  his  first  appearance  in  history  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Queensberry  ( 1 702) .  He  led  a  secession 
of  more  than  seventy  members  from  Parliament 
The  extremely  unsettled  nature  of  his  poli- 
tical views  caused  him  to  be  excluded  nom 
the  Scotch  Union  Commission,  and  he  became 
a  zealous  opponent  of  that  measure,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  darling  of  the  Edinburgh 
mob.  His  influence  in  this  year  (1706) 
checked  a  projected  rising  of  Gameronians 
and  Jacobites.  In  1707  the  opponents  of  the 
Union  were  reduced  to  despair,  and,  as  a  lart 
attempt,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  a  solemn  pro- 
test on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  then 
secede  from  Parliament.  It  was  to  have 
been  presented  by  Hamilton.  At  the  last 
moment  he  refused  to  appear,  pleading  tooth- 
ache, and  when  peremptorily  summoned 
declared  he  had  never  had  any  intention  of 
presenting  the  protest.  By  some  it  was 
supposed  that  the  cause  of  his  conduct  was 
the  claim  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  to  the 
Scotch  throne,  and  by  others  that  Anne  had 
commanded  him  to  lay  aside  his  opposition  to 
the  Union,  as  it  was  a  preliminary  step  to  a 
Stuart  restoration.  In  1708  he  was  looked 
on  as  the  leader  of  a  Jacobite  insurrection, 
but  the  emissary  from  St.  Grermains,  Colonel 
Hooke,  was  unable  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  him.     When  the  French  invasion  of 
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1707 — 8  was  imminent,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
set  out  for  England,  where  he  was  aiTested ; 
but  was  set  tree  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Whig  peers,  Newcastle  and  Wharton,  who 
wished  to  gain  popularity  for  thoir  party 
in  Scotland.  In  1711  he  was  allowed  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  an 
£nglish  peer,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Brandon.  In  1712  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  France,  and  it  is 
asserted  by  the  Jacobito  Lockhart,  that  he 
was  to  be  sent  over  with  the  view  of  under- 
taking the  restoration  of  the  Pretender. 
Before  his  departure  he  was  killed  in  a  duul 
with  Lord  Mohun,  in  which  there  was  every 
appearance  of  foul  play.  His  death  was 
regarded  by  the  Tories  as  a  political  murder. 


.,  Patuicx  [b.  1603,  d.  1628), 
the  **  proto-znart^nr  of  Scotland,*'  had  held 
one  of  the  lay  benefices  of  the  Church,  being 
Abbot  of  Fern,  in  Ross-shire.  He  is  said  to 
have  studied  theology  in  Germany,  under 
Lather  and  Melanehthon.  In  1528  he  was 
accused  of  heresy,  for  which  offence  he  suffered 
death  before  the  old  college  of  St.  Andrews. 

Samiltoilt  Richard,  was  descended  from 
a  noble  Scotch  family  long  settled  in  Ireland. 
Though  a  Catholic  by  religion  he  had  a  seat 
in  the  Irish  Privy  C3ouncil,  and  commanded 
the  Irish  troops  sent  over  to  England  in  1688. 
After  James  II. *s  flight  he  submitted  to 
William,  ana  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  by  the 
new  king  as  his  envoy,  having  first  pledged 
himself  to  return  in  three  weeks.  Finding, 
however,  that  Tyrconnel  was  determined  on 
resistance,  he  broke  his  parole,  marched  into 
Ulster  at  the  head  of  an  Irish  force,  and 
routed  the  Protestants  at  Strabane,  Apnl  16, 
1689.  For  some  time  he  was  in  command  of 
the  besiegers  of  Londonderry,  and  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  led  the  cavalry  in  their 
gallant  efforts  to  retrieve  the  day.  In  their 
last  stand  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
captured.  William  did  not  revenge  himself 
on  him  for  his  treachery,  and  he  was  ex- 
changed for  Mount  joy  in  1692,  and  died  in 
the  service  of  Louis  XIY. 

Samiltoily  Rowaic,  was  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  who  became  a  United  Irishman.  In 
the  year  1794  he  was  apprehended,  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £500,  and  imprisoned.  Jack- 
son, a  French  spy,  corresponded  with  him. 
Rowan  Hamilton,  however,  made  his  escape 
from  Newgate  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  JacK- 
M)n's  apprehension,  and  fled  to  America.  He 
was  in  his  absence  sentenced  to  death,  but  his 
estates  were  saved;  and  in  1805  Castlereagh 
got  him  a  pardon,  and  he  then  lived  quietly  in 
Ireland  till  his  death. 

Hamilton,  William  Gerabd  {b.  1729, 
d.  1796),  was  elected  member  for  Petcrsfield 
in  1764.  It  was  in  the  next  year  that  he 
d<>livered  the  famous  speech  which  won  for 
him  the  title  of  *' Single-speech  Hamilton" 


(Nov.  13).  After  this  occasion  he  never 
addressed  the  House  of  Commons  again, 
fearing,  so  it  was  currently  reported,  to  lose 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  great 
effort.  In  1761  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  Lord  Halifax,  and  was  for  twenty  ye^s 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland. 
Gerard  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  numerous 
reputed  authors  of  Junius^  and  Fox  is  credited 
with  having  once  said,  in  reference  to  this 
question,  that  he  would  back  him  against  any 
single  horse,  though  not  against  the  whole 
field.  Hamilton  retired  into  private  life  in  1 784. 

Sanmiond,  Robkht,  Colokbl,  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Bristol  in  1646,  and  was 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1647.  When 
Charles  I. ,  in  this  year,  escaped  from  Hampton 
Court,  negotiations  were  opened  on  his  behalf 
with  Hammond,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would 
espouse  his  cause,  as  he  had  often  expressed 
dissatisfiEUstion  with  the  violence  of  t&e  sol- 
diers. But  Hammond  was  a  trusted  friend  of 
Cromwell,  and,  having  married  a  daughter 
of  John  Hampden,  was  attached  to  the 
Parliamentary  cause.  Accordingly,  he  could 
only  be  induced  to  promise  that  he  would  treat 
the  king  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of 
honour,  and  confined  him  in  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  though  with  much  show  of  respect. 
While  negotiations  were  being  carried  on 
during  the  next  few  months,  Hammond  fre- 
quently requested  to  be  discharged  from  the 
charge  of  the  king's  person,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  lookea  upon  with  more  or  less 
suspicion  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  till  the 
king  was  removed  to  Hurst  Castle,  where- 
upon Colonel  Hammond  was  discharged  fi^m 
his  government,  Nov.,  1648. 

Sampden,  John  (b.  1594,  d.  1643),  was 
the  son  of  John  Hampden,  of  Great  Hampden, 
Bucks,  and  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  aunt  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  He  was  bom  in  London,  educated 
at  Thame  School,  and  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  enteriHl  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1613.  In  the  Parliament  of  1620  he  repi-e- 
sented  Grampoimd;  in  1626,  Wendover;  in 
1640,  Buckinghamshire.  In  1627  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  refusing  to  pay  the  forced  loan. 
When  the  second  writ  of  ship-money  was 
issued,  by  which  that  tax  was  extended  to  the 
inland  counties,  he  refused  to  pay  it.  The 
case  was  tried  in  respect  of  twenty  shillings 
due  from  lands  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Mande- 
ville,  and  out  of  the  twelve  judges  seven 
decided  for  the  crown,  two  for  Hampden  on 
technical  grounds,  and  three  for  him  on  all 
counts,  1638.  This  trial  made  Hampden  "  the 
argument  of  all  tongues,  every  man  enquiring 
who  and  what  he  was  that  he  durst  of  his  own 
charge  support  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
kingdom,  and  rescue  his  country'  from  being 
made  a  prey  to  the  court.*'  When  a  Parlia- 
ment was  again  summoned  ^  the  eyes  of  all 
men  were  fixed  upon  him  as  the  pilot  which 
must  steer  the  vessel  through  the  tempest  and 
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rocks  which  threatened  it."  In  the  Long 
Parliament  he  played  an  important  part, 
generally  moderating  by  his  influence  the 
pressure  of  the  popular  party.  Thus  he 
urged  the  Commons  to  proceed  against 
Strafford  by  impeachment  rather  than  by  bill 
of  attainder,  and  attempted  to  arrange  a  com- 
promise on  the  Church  question.  'Hie  king's 
attempt  to  arrest  the  Five  Members  obliged 
him  to  alter  his  policy  and  urge  stronger 
measures.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  raised  a  regi- 
ment whose  flag  bore  the  significant  motto, 
*'  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum.*'  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  activity  in  the  first  weeks  of 
the  war,  seizing  the  king's  Commissioners  of 
Array,  occupying  Oxford,  and  defeating  the 
Cavaliers  in  many  small  skirmishes.  He  ar- 
rived too  late  to  fight  at  Edgehill,  but  both 
after  that  battle,  and  after  the  battle  of  Brent- 
ford, urged  vigorous  measures  on  Essex,  and 
in  the  Committee  of  Safety  argued  for  a 
march  direct  on  Oxford.  After  the  capture 
of  Reading  in  1643,  he  again  counselled  in 
vain  a  direct  attack  on  the  king's  head- 
quarters. On  June  18,  1643,  at  Chalgrove 
Field,  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  retreat 
of  a  body  of  cavalry  which  had  made  a 
sally  from  Oxford,  he  was  mortally  wounded 
and  died  six  days  later.  Clarendon  de- 
scribes him  as  '*  a  very  wise  man  and  of 
great  parts,  possessed  with  the  most  absolute 
fiiculties  to  govern  the  people  of  any  man  I 
ever  knew/'  His  influence  depended  not  on 
his  ability  as  a  speaker,  or  skill  as  a  soldier, 
but  on  his  energy  and  character.  "  He  wan 
very  temperate  in  diet,  and  a  supreme 
governor  over  all  his  passions  and  affections, 
and  had  thereby  a  great  power  over  all  other 
men's.  He  was  of  an  industry  and  vigilance 
not  to  be  tired  out  or  wearied  by  the  most 
laborious,  and  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  most  subtle  or  sharp,  and  of  a  personal 
courage  equal  to  his  parts." 

Clarendon,  Ht«t.  o/  tlie  RtheUion^  Nngent, 
Memorials  of  Rampden ;  Foster,  BrittsH  Stain- 
mm;  Oardiner,  H\gt.  ctf  Eng.,  1008—1642. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

Hampddlly  John  {d,  1695),  grandson  of 
the  famous  John  Hampden,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  succession 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  on  the  ground  of  his 
religion.  Later,  he  was  implicated  in  the 
Rye  House  Plot,  and  was  arrested,  together 
with  Essex,  Russell,  and  others  (1683).  On 
this  occasion,  though  his  life  was  spared,  he 
was  condemned  to  pay  an  enormous  fine 
(£40,000).  After  the  Revolution,  he  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  William  III.  inveighing 
against  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
same  year  (1689)  he  is  found  attacking  Lord 
Halifax,  not  only  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  before  the  Lords.  In  1690  he  failed  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  the  Tory  Parliament  elected 
that  year.      Disappointed  in  his  ambition. 


and  perhaps  ashamed  of  the  reproaches  his 
own  conduct  brought  upon  him,  he  committed 
suicide  a  few  years  later. 

Hampden.  Dh.,ThbCasb  of  (1847).  Not- 
withstan^ng  the  fact  that  his  doctrines  were 
in  many  quarters  considered  to  be  highly  un- 
orthodox, especially  by  the  Tractaiiau  party, 
Dr.  R.  Hampden,  Fellow  of  Oriel  and  Principil 
of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  had  been  appointed  in  1836 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  by  Lord  Melbourne.  This  ap- 
pointment was  censured  by  the  convocatioii 
of  the  university,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
university  authorities  deprived  him  of  the 
privilege  of  g^ranting  certificates  to  the 
candidates  for  holy  ordei-8  who  attended 
his  lectures.  In  spite  of  this,  in  1847 
Lord  John  Russell  advised  the  crown  to 
appoint  him  to  the  vacant  see  of  Hereford. 
This  produced  a  great  outcry,  and  a  strong 
protest  from  many  of  the  High  Church  clergy. 
The  forms  of  election  were,  however,  gone 
through,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Dean  of  Hereford.  The  election  was  formally 
confirmed  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  an  ap- 
peal was  made  in  vain  to  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.     Bishop  Hampden  died  in  1868. 

Sampton  Court  was  a  palace  built 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  From  Wolsey's  pos- 
session it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  kiug. 
and  has  continued  to  be  the  property  of  the 
crown  ever  since.  Henry  VIII.  greatly 
enlarged  it,  and  formed  around  it  a  royal 
park.  Having  been,  for  some  time  at  leut. 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
Hampton  Court  has  naturally  been  the  scene 
of  several  interesting  events  in  the  histon*  of 
our  royal  family.  The  birth  of  Eldward  \1., 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Jane  Seymour,  and 
the  famous  conference  of  James  I.'s  reign 
between  the  Hiffh  Church  party  and  the 
Puritans,  all  tocMc  place  there.  Charles  1. 
was  imprisoned  there  for  a  time  during  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  palace  was  the 
occasional  residence  of  Protector  Cromwell, 
and,  in  later  years,  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.  By  William  III.  the  palace  was  to  a 
great  extent  rebuilt,  and  its  park  and  gardens 
kid  out  in  the  formal  Dutch  style. 

Hampton  Court  Conferonco  (l^)- 

On  the  accession  of  James  I.  there  was  a 
general  feeling  that  some  concessions  might 
be  made  both  to  the  extreme  Hig^  Church 
and  the  extreme  Presbyterian  sections  of  the 
nation.  The  leading  Puritans  were  ready  to 
soften  down  their  demands,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  laity — Bacon  amongst  the  number^ 
were,  at  all  events,  not  opposed  to  a  com* 
promise.  On  his  progress  to  London,  James 
had  received  the  **  Itfi&enary  Petition  "  froin 
the  clergy,  and  In  the  January  of  1604  gaw 
orders  for  a  conference  to  be  held  between  re- 
presentatives of  the  Established  Church  and 
the  Puritans.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbory, 
eight  bishops,  and  other  Charch  dignitariMi 
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were  the  championB  on  the  one  side ;  four 
moderate  Puritans  on  the  other.  But  the 
nomination  of  the  last  party  was  a  mere 
farce.  They  were  not  admitted  to  the  discus- 
sions between  the  king  and  the  bishops,  which 
were  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Council.  In  this  manner,  the 
extent  of  the  concessions  that  would  be  granted 
was  arranged  before  the  complainants'  case 
was  heard ;  and  when,  on  the  second  day,  the 
Puritan  spokesman,  Reynolds,  proposed  some 
alterations  in  the  articles,  and  proposed  to 
introduce  the  Lambeth  Articles,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  authority  for  confirmation, 
Hiahop  Bancroft  interrupted  him,  and  kneel- 
ing down  before  the  king,  begged  him  not  to 
listen  to  a  "  schismatic  speaking  against  his 
bishops.'*  Then  the  conference  proceeded  to 
discuss  questions  of  doctrine,  and  James 
accepted  Keynolds's  proposal  for  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  The  debate  then  passed 
on  to  the  comparative  value  of  a  learned  and 
unlearned  ministry,  of  prayers,  and  of  preach- 
ing ;  but  each  party-  wished  in  the  first  place 
to  make  its  own  views  and  customs  binding 
on  the  other;  the  true  spirit  of  compromise 
was  absent.  At  last  the  subject  of  '*pro* 
phesyinffs"  (q.v.)  came  forward,  a  religious  ex- 
ercise ot  which  many  moderate  men  like  Bacon 
did  not  disapprove ;  but,  unluckily,  Reynolds 
proposed  that  disputes  during  the  prophesy- 
ings  should  be  settled  by  the  bishop  and  his 
presbytery.  James  took  offence  at  the  word, 
which  reminded  him  of  all  that  he  had  en- 
dured in  Scotland.  From  this  moment  the 
question  was  settled,  and  on  the  third  day's 
conference  the  king  and  the  bishops  agreed 
to  a  few  trifling  alterations  in  the  Pmyer- 
book  and  to  the  appointment  of  commissions 
with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  best  means 
for  obtaining  a  preaching  clergy.  It  was 
then  announced  to  the  Puritans  that  they 
would  have  to  subscribe  to  the  whole  Prayer- 
book,  the  Articles,  and  the  King's  Supremacy. 
And  so  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  ended, 
without  any  reasonable  concessions  having 
been  made  to  the  Puritan  party. 

Car(lw«>ll,  ConfernctM;  S.  B.  Gardiner,  But, 

Sanover,  Thb  House  of,  which  since 
1714  has  occupied  the  English  throne,  is 
lineally  descended  from  the  famous  Guelfs, 
or  Welfa,  of  Bavaria,  who,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  struggled  for  the  Empire  against  the 
Hohenstaufen,  and  gave  their  name  to  the 
Papal  faction  of  medissval  Italy.  Henry  the 
Proud  became  Duke  of  Saxony  as  weU  as 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  in  1180,  on  the  fall  of 
his  son  Henry  the  Lion,  the  allodial  lands  of 
the  Guelfic  house  in  the  former  duchy  were 
saved  from  the  forfeiture  which  befell  their 
g^reater  poflseraions.  After  the  last  struggle 
of  Otto  IV.,  aided  by  his  uncles  Richard  and 
John  of  England,  the  Quelfs  acquiesced 
in    their   new   position,  and   in    1236    the 


districts  of  Brunswick  and  Liineburg  were 
erected  into  a  duchy  in  their  favour  by 
Frederick  II.  After  various  partitions  and 
reunions  the  whole  of  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick fell,  in  1527,  into  the  hands  of  Duke 
Ernest,  a  zealous  adherent  of  Luther.  His 
two  sons  effected  a  partition  of  the  duchy, 
which  has  continued  until  the  present  day. 
The  elder  son  of  Ernest  became  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel.  The  present  Duke 
of  Brunswick  is  his  descendant.  William, 
the  younger  son  of  Ernest,  became  Duke  of 
Brunswick-Liineburg,  and  is  the  ancestor  of 
the  house  of  Hanover.  A  farther  division  of 
Liineburg  was  made  in  favour  of  George,  the 
only  one  of  William's  seven  sons  who  was 
allowed  to  marry.  Ho  was  made  Duke  of 
Calenberg,  with  the  town  of  Hanover  for  his 
capital,  Celle  being  the  chief  town  of  Liine- 
burg. After  various  shiftings,  his  second  son, 
George  William,  became  Duke  of  Liineburg 
or  Celle ;  and  his  fourth  son,  Ernest  Au- 
giistus,  Duke  of  Calenberg  or  Hanover  (1679). 
The  latter  was  an  able  and  ambitious  prince. 
He  introduced  primogeniture,  and  married 
Sophia,  the  daughter  of  Frederick,  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  aud  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  I.  of  England.  In  1692  his  constant 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  was 
rewarded  by  the  creation  of  a  ninth  electo- 
rate in  his  favour,  on  conditions  which  en- 
sured his  hearty  support  to  the  league  against 
Louis  XIV.  This  electorate  was  properly 
called  the  electorate  of  Brunswick  (JTwr- 
braun9ehtreiff)y  but  as  the  Dukes  of  Wolfen- 
biittel had  especially  appropriated  the  title  of 
Dukes  of  Brunswick  with  their  claims  over 
that  once  free  town,  the  new  Electors  were 
often  called  Electors  of  Hanover,  which  name, 
hitherto  strictly  confined  to  the  town,  was 
henceforth  used  as  the  name  of  the  district  as 
well.  The  Act  of  Settlement  (1701)  made 
the  Electress  Sophia  heiress  to  the  English 
throne.  Ernest  had  already  died  in  1698, 
and  their  son  George  Louis,  by  marrying 
Sophia  Dorothea  of  Celle,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  George  William  of  Liineburg,  suc- 
ceeded on  the  Jatter's  death,  in  1706,  to  his 
dominions.  Calenberg  and  Ltlneburg  were 
thus  reunited,  and  the  new  Elector  put  in 
possession  of  dominions  more  adequate  to  sus- 
tain his  dignity.  In  1714  he  became  King  of 
England.  From  that  date  to  1837  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover  and  the  English  monarchy 
were  united.  In  1816  it  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom  with  large  accessions  of  territory. 
But  in  1837  the  accession  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria made  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  King  of 
Hanover,  as  males  only  were  allowed  to 
occupy  that  throne.  Thirty  years  of  arbitrary 
government  and  of  violated  constitutions,  led 
to  the  absorption  of  Hanover  into  the  Prussian 
state  after  the  war  of  1866. 

The  house  of  Hanover  has  continued  to 
reign  in  England  since  George  Louis  became 
George  I.  in  1714. 
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Speaking  very  roughly,  we  may  divide  the 
Hanoverian  period  of  English  history  into 
three  divisions.  From  1714  to  1761  the  Whig 
oligardiy  governed  the  country.  After  a  few 
years  of  transition,  a  long  period  of  Tory 
rule,  1770 — 1830,  culminates  in  the  reaction 
against  the  French  Revolution.  With  1830 
begins  the  period  of  Keform,  in  which  we 
are  still  engaged.  Greorge  I.  (1714 — 1727) 
ascended  the  thjx>ne  as  the  pledged  supporter 
of  the  Whig  party,  to  whose  triumph  he 
owed  the  throne,  and  by  whose  principles 
alone  he  could  claim  it.  Ignorant  of  the 
English  language,  government,  and  consti- 
tution, he  suffei-ed  without  much  difficulty 
the  authority  of  the  crown  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  ministry  which  had  the  confi- 
dence of  Parliament,  and  was  content  if  his 
demands  for  money  were  satisfied,  and  if  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  was  ^med  with 
special  regara  to  the  interest  of  his  electorate. 
Under  him,  as  under  his  son,  George  II. 
(1727 — 1760),  England,  in  the  unmotisured 
language  of  Opposition  orators,  *' became  a 
province  of  a  despicable  electorate."  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land and  the  policy  of  Hanover  did  not  gene- 
rally coincide,  except  perhaps  so  far  as  the 
jealousy  of  a  petty  German  prince  at  the 
rise  of  Prussia,  did  not  for  a  time  bring 
English  influence  rather  to  bear  against  the 
development  of  the  great  state  which  was 
ultimately  to  bring  unity  to  Germany.  But 
despite  die  personal  hostility  of  George  II. 
and  Frederick  the  Great,  the  crisis  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  forced  them  into  an  al- 
liance which  saved  Prussia  and  covered  Eng- 
land with  glory.  George  II.  had  been  con- 
tent to  govern  on  the  lines  of  his  father ;  but 
hia  son  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  became 
the  centre  of  a  new  Toryism  that  had  its 
highest  expression  in  Bolingbroke*s  Idea  of  a 
Patriot  King.  George  III.,  the  son  of  Frederick 
(1760 — 1820),  began  a  new  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  house  of  Hanover,  by  carrying 
into  practice  Bolingbroke*s  theories,  and  by 
eadeavouring  to  secure  for  the  king  person- 
ally the  exercise  of  those  prerogatives  which 
the  practice  of  George  I.  and  George  II.  had 
handed  over  to  his  ministers.  His  first 
triumph  under  Lord  North  was  for  a  time 
ended  by  the  Coalition,  but  under  Pitt  his 
ideas  finally  gained  the  victory,  and  the  new 
Toryism  of  the  reaction  from  the  French 
Revolution  found  in  him  a  centre  for  their 
loyalty.  Proud  of  his  "  British  "  nationality, 
and  more  intent  on  home  than  foreign  poli- 
tics, the  dependence  of  English  policy  on 
Hanoverian  interests  nearly  ceased,  and  the  long 
occupation  of  that  country  by  Napoleon  (1 803 — 
1814],  almost  cut  the  connection  between  the 
kingdom  and  the  electorate.  George  IV., 
who,  first  as  Regent  (1810—1820),  and  then 
as  king  (1820 — 1830),  was  his  8ncx;essor,  was 
too  feeble  and  self-indulgent,  too  destitute 
of  fixed  principle  and  courage  to  maintain 


his  father's  position.  He  managed  to  sUve 
off  reform  in  England  and  Hanover;  but 
his  brother,  William  IV.  (1830—1837),  while 
accepting  Uie  Reform  Bill  of  1832  in  £ng> 
land,  gave  a  Constitution  to  Hanover  in  183;i. 
In  1837  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne, 
and  her  constitutional  rule,  and  the  pno- 
tical  wisdom  of  her  husband,  enabled  the 
transition  back  from  the  practice  of  Gcoige 
III.  to  the  practice  of  George  I.,  to  u.' 
made  without  friction  or  difficulty.  It  is 
■hard  to  formulate  any  general  character- 
istics of  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Hanover  in 
England.  Under  them  the  constitution  has  been 
preserved,  and  the  material  aspects  of  thu 
country  revolutionised.  Without  any  of  the 
more  heroic  virtues,  and  without  any  lofty 
ability,  their  good  sense  and  power  to  sue 
things  as  they  are,  have  made  them  will 
adapted  to  occupy  the  difficult  position  intu 
which  they  have  been  elevated. 

The  bMt  geueral  hiAtorios  of  EiurUuid  dnrios 
the  UaDOverian  period  are  Lord  Stanhope « 
HiMioTu  of  EnaXomd,  17 IS— 2783;  Maaaej'a  Hutory 
ofth$  Stign  ttfGeorgt  III. ;  Min  MartiiieMi'a  flt»- 
tor«  of  ikt  llUrty  Your^  Peace ; QtrnxVem Knitf bit 
Popular  Hieior^  cf  England;  Kpenoer  Walpole's 
Hitiory  of  EnguuMi  vince  181& ;  Molesworth  'a  Hut. 
tory  of  England  for  the  same  period ;  and  Dr. 
Pauli^  Qeeehichte  Englande  eed  1814.  Tbm  oonau* 
tutioiuJ  hiatorv  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  aiul  IL 
ia  given  in  HaUam,  and  that  of  the  aabaeqaent 
period  in  Sir  Braklne  Maj'a  ConetUuUtmal  flw 
tory,  1790^1870;  while  Bagehot'a  EngUeh  Condi^ 
tutton  givea  ua  the  modem  theory  of  tbie  Con- 
stitution.   The  Hietory  of  Our  Own  Timet  is 


ileaaantly  bnt  anperfldallj  told  bj  Hr.  Jnatiit 
'"  ~      ■       ~"    JMdkftEidoryofBmgliKnd 
SigJiUeentk  Century  ia  practieallj  a 


Sieaaanuy  ont  i 
[cCarthv.  Mr. 
the   BiaMeenik 


of  Inminona  eaaaja  on  important  pointa  of 
eighteenth  century  hiatorj,  and  ia  particnUrlj 
valuable  for  Iriah  ofEaira.  The  histoty  of  the 
honae  of  Hanover  in  Qennan^  ma^  be  found  in 
Hune'i  Qeechickte  dee  KOnigreuihe  Hannover  nnd 
Ufrtogtkume  £raunaeHw«iy,  or  in  SchAumann, 
Handbuck  der  Qeeekichte  der  Lande  Hannoter  und 
Braunechweig.  PT    F    T  1 

Hanover.  The  Treaty  of  (Sept.  3,  172.*)), 
between  EngLnd,  France,  and  IVussia,  vfha 
rendered  necessary  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
(April  20,  1725)  between  Spain  and  Austria. 
By  the  secret  article  of  the  treaty,  mar- 
riages between  the  two  houses  were  arranged: 
Austria  and  S^min  pledged  themselves  to 
assist  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to 
compel,  if  necessary  by  force,  the  restoration 
of  Gibraltar  and  I^Iinorca.  The  Jacobite 
leaders  were  in  direct  communication  with 
Hipperda.  In  opposition  to  this  alliance-, 
Waipole  and  Townshend  obtained  the  ac- 
(^oflsicm  of  France  and  Prussia,  to  a  con« 
federacy  of  which  England  was  the  centn*. 
In  case  of  any  attack  on  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,,  the  others  were  to  furnish 
a  certain  quota  in  troops,  or  the  value  in 
ships  and  money ;  and,  in  case  of  necd« 
should  agree  concerning  further  succours. 
The  real  objects  of  the  treaty  were  to 
counterbalance  the  Treatv  of  Vienna,  com- 
pel the  Emperor  to  rebnquish  the  Ostend 
Company  (which  Austria  had  established  fox 
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trade  with  the  Indies  in  violation  of  the 
Barrier  Treaty),  and  to  resist  any  attempts 
that  might  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  Pre- 
tender. Its  objects  were  successful.  The 
£mperor  withdrew  from  his  imfortunate 
position,  and  peace  was  signed  at  Paris  in 
Alay,  1727.  The  Treaty  of  Hanover  was 
\dolently  'attacked  by  the  Opposition  during 
Walpole*s  administration.  Its  true  justification 
lies  in  the  terms  of  the  Secret  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

Lord  Stanhope,  Hitt.  of  England ;  Lecky,  HisU 
of  England  during  the  EighUtnth  Ctntury, 


LvKE  (b.  1752,  d,  1828),  was 
at  first  a  compositor  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  printer  to  the  House  of  Couimons. 
After  two  years  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm,  and  in  1800  the  business  came  entirely 
into  his  hands.  He  managed  the  issue  of  the 
report  of  Parliamentary  proceedings  which, 
down  to  the  year  1803,  is  imown  as 
Cobbett's  FarliametUary  History ;  and  after 
that  date  was  continued  under  the  title  of 
rarliamentary  Debate*  by  Hansard.  "Han- 
sard,** as  now  issued,  is  an  annual  publication 
containing  the  substance  of  all  important 
debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  [Stock- 

UALB.] 

Sanseatic    Zieague    fHAxsA),  The, 

was  a  powerful  commercial  league  very 
closely  bound  up  with  English  foreign  trade. 
The  Teutonic  hama  (it  first  appears  in 
the  Gothic  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment), signifies  a  company  of  men  both  in  a 
military  and  non-military  sense.  So  it  is 
used  (Luke  vi.  7)  for  a  g^reat  company  of 
people,  and  St.  Mark  (xv.  16)  for  a  band  of 
soldiers ;  hence  comes  its  more  general 
meaning  of  any  kind  of  union  or  assemblage. 
In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Middle  Ages,  all 
foreign  merchants  stood  outside  the  law  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  settled  for 
trading  purposes;  being  neither  sharers  in 
the  rights,  nor  subject  to  the  duties  of  the 
nation  in  whose  midst  they  had  planted 
themselves.  The  Hanseatic  League  of  his- 
torical times  was  only  a  development  of  the 
principle  of  association  which  bound  foreign 
traders  in  a  strange  country  into  a  community 
for  the  common  protection.  In  the  first 
stage  of  its  growth  (as  a  league  of  merchants 
abroad),  the  Hama  may  be  said  to  have  grown 
up  chiefly  in  London ;  for  none  of  the  three 
•ther  great  centres  of  Teutonic  foreign 
trade — Wisby,  Novgorod,  and  Bruges  — 
were  of  so  early  a  date,  or  at  the  same  time 
composed  so  purely  of  foreign  merchants  in 
an  alien  country.  Even  in  the  days  of  Edgar 
(969 — 976)  there  appears  to  have  been  a  large 
settlement  of  German  traders  in  London ; 
and  this  settlement  was  early  possessed  of  its 
own  Guildhall  or  Hant-hua^  and  a  body  of 
officers  controlling  the  members  and  posses- 
sions of  the  society.  But  it  seems  that 
the  foreign  merchants  in  London  were 
mostly  townsmen  of  Cologne;   and  it  soon 


became    the    rule    for  all    other    Germans 
desirous  of  sharing    in    the    English   trade 
to  join  the  hanaa  of  the  men  of  this  city. 
By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  special 
privileges  had  been  conferred  upon  the  Guild- 
hall of  the  Germans  in   London;    for  this 
society  was  gradually  coming  to  embrace  all 
the  German  merchants  settled  there  (e.  1282), 
and  this  "Hansa    Alemannia)"  included  the 
smaller  Hansas  of  separate  German  towns  as 
branch  houses  of  itself.     Under  the  name  of 
the  Steelyard,  it  soon  came  to  play  a  mo8t 
important  part  in  the  foreign  trade  of  this 
country*.     The  London  Hansa  acquired  the 
power  of  judging  its  own  members,  and  even 
of  settling  some  disputes  between  them  and 
Englishmen.    In  1282,  in  consideration  of  its 
munificent  contribution  towards  building  the 
new  Bishops-gate,  the  Hansa  was  allowed  to 
choose  its  own  alderman — to  represent  it  in 
the  city  councils,  and  to  be  the  special  pro- 
tector of  its  members ;  but  it  was,  at  the  same 
time,   bound  to  make  choice  of  a   Londim 
merchant.     London,  however,   was  not  the 
sole  seat  of  this  foreign  colony,  which  had 
subordinate  establishments  at  other  places, 
such  as  Lynn  and  Boston.    The  special  privi- 
leges accorded  to  these  stranger  tradesmen 
did  not  fail  to  awaken  English  jealousy  in  the 
course  of  the  fourteenth  century — the  centary 
on  which  the  real  Hanseatic  League  of  his- 
tory may  be  said  to  have  assumed  its  true 
importance  by  becoming  a  league  of  German 
cities  at  home ;  and  from  this  time  its  politi- 
cal history  ceases  to  be  in  any  peculiar  way 
connected  with  England.    But  its  commercial 
importance    continued    for    a    long    period. 
Down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
it  was  mainly  through  the  hands  of  the  Han- 
seatic League  that  the   produce    of    North 
Europe  and  Russia  reached  our  shores;  and 
it  was  this  league  that  brought  the  furs  and 
sables  of  Muscovy  for  the  wealthy  EngUsh, 
and  exported  the  herrings  which  abounded  on 
our  eastern  shores.    But  the  monopoly   of 
trade  enjoyed  by  this  league  in  time  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  the  English  merchants,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Hichard  II.,  an  Act  was  passed 
prohibiting  aliens  selling  to  other  aliens,  or 
even  selling  by  retail  at  all  (1392) ;  and  when 
the  charter  of  the  London  Hansa  had  been 
renewed    some    fourteen    years    earlier,    its 
members  were  enjoined  to  *'  aid,  council,  and 
comfort "  Englishmen  abroad.    The  exclusive 
privileges   of  the    league    in  England  were 
practically  extinguished  in  1579. 


E.  Worms,  UiiAoif  Coinm«rctaI«  d»  la  Liav4 

landatiquM ;  D  Macpherson,  i4iina(«  of  Bnal\$h 

Cownurc*;  J.  T.  Boilers,  H^aioru  of  AariaUiur; 


BawiatiquM ;  D  Macpherson,  i4iina(«  of  Bnatith 
Cownurc*;  J.  T.  Boilers,  H^aioru  of  AariaUiur; 
▼oIb.  i.  and  iii. ;  W.  Ciuuiiogbam.  Riatory  of 
Engliaih  Industry  and  Comm«re«.     r^^  ^^  ^n 

EailB-hllB,  Thb,  was  the  name  given  to 
the  Guildhall  where  the  merchants  and 
burghers,  of  early  English  towns,  met  to 
treat  of  their  by-laws  and  trade  regulations. 
So  in  Archbishop  Thurstan's  (1114)  charter 
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to  Beverley  he  writes :  "  I  will  that  my  hur- 
gessea  of  Beverley  shall  have  their  Sans-hus; 
which  I  will,  and  grant  to  them  in  order  that 
their  common  business  may  be  done  .  .  .  for 
the  amendment  of  the  whole  town  with  the 
same  freedom  that  the  men  of  York  have  in 
their  Hana-hut,'**  Another  use  to  which  the 
Hans-hus  was  pat,  was  as  a  recog^nised  centre 
where  purchases  and  sales  might  be  conducted 
in  the  presence  of  lawful  witnesses.  The 
Hansa  at  London  dates  at  least  from  the  time 
of  Ethelred  the  Unready. 

Haaroonrt.  Sxkon,  Lord  {h.  1660,  d.  1727), 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1683.  He  was  elected 
member  for  Abingdon,  in  the  first  Parliament 
of  William  III.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of 
the  Revolution  Settlement;  and  of  the 
attainder  of  Sir  John  Fen  wick;  and  in  1701 
conducted  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Somers 
for  his  share  in  the  Partition  Treaty.  Next 
year  he  became  Solicitor-General  and  Attor- 
ney-General, and  in  this  capacity  conducted 
the  prosecution  of  Daniel  Defoe  (1703) ;  but 
his  legal  abilities  were  better  emploj'ed  in 
framing  the  bill  for  the  Scotch  Union.  He 
followed  Harley  out  of  oflice  in  1708 ;  and 
his  able  defence  of  Sacheverell,  two  years 
later,  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  that  divine. 
When  the  Tories  came  into  power  in  1710,  he 
was  appointed  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 
La.  the  quarrel  between  Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke,  he  sided  with  the  latter  statesman.  On 
the  accession  of  Qeorge  I.,  Lord  Harcourt  was 
deprived  of  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Cowper.  In  1716  he  contrived  to  defeat  the 
impeachment  of  Oxford,  by  fomenting  a 
quarrel  between  the  two  Houses.  [Harlbt.] 
In  1721  he  became  a  convert  to  Whig 
principles,  and  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  supported  the  government. 

Campbell,  Li'vm   nf  ihs   ChuiincMon;  Wjon, 
BMgn  of  Qii4M»  jintM. 

Harooiirtp  Sib  William  VBiufoir  (d. 
1827),  graduated  in  high  honours  at  Gam- 
bridge  in  1851,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1854,  being  appointed  a  Queen's  Counsel  in 
1866.  In  1868  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
as  member  for  the  city  of  Oxford  in  the 
Liberal  interest.  He  became  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral and  was  knighted  in  1873.  On  the  return 
of  the  Liberals  to  power  in  1880,  he  was 
made  Home  Secretary,  and  as  such  he  per- 
formed the  task  of  introducing  in  1884  a 
bill  for  the  reform  of  the  government  cf 
London. 

Eardicaante,  or  Harthacnutp  Kino 

(«.  March,  1040,  d.  June,  1042),  was  the  son  of 
Canute  by  Emma.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1035  he  got  possession  of  Denmark  and  laid 
claim  to  England.  He  was  supported  by  God- 
win and  the  West  Saxons,  and  eventually 
made  a  treaty  with  his  brother  Harold, 
whereby  he  should  reign  in  the  south  and 
Harold  in  the  north,  but  in  1037  Harold 
was  chosen  king  over  all,  and  Hardicanute 


forsaken  because  he  stayed  too  long  in  Den- 
mark. At  the  same  time  Emma  was  driven 
out  and  fled  to  Bruges.  Here  ELardicanute 
joined  her  and  was  preparing  to  assert  his 
claims,  when  in  1040  Harold  died.  Upon 
this  Hardicanute  was  unanimously  choaen 
king,  but  soon  proved  himself  as  woithlesB  as 
his  brother.  "  All  his  public  acts  set  him 
before  us  as  a  rapacious,  brutal,  and  blood- 
thirsty t\nrant."  His  first  acts  were  to  levy 
a  heavy  Danegeld,  and  order  Harold^s  body  to 
be  dug  up,  beheaded,  and  thrown  into  a 
ditch.  The  Danegeld  led  to  a  revolt  at  Wor- 
cester against  the  Housecarls,  who  were  killed 
in  their  attempt  to  collect  the  tax.  This 
rising  was  speedily  crushed,  Worcester  was 
burned,  and  the  whole  of  the  shire  ravaged. 
The  only  other  event  of  importance  in  this 
reign  is  Hardicanutc's  accusation  of  Godwin 
as  the  mtirderer  of  the  Atheling  Alfred.  The 
trial  which  ensued  resulted  in  the  trium- 
phant acquittal  of  Godwin,  who,  to -make  his 
peace  with  the  king,  presented  him  with  a 
ship  fully  manned  and  equipped.  Probably 
with  the  idea  of  regaining  popularity  Har- 
dicanute  sent  over  to  Normandy  for  his  half- 
brother  Edward,  who  came  and  lived  at  his 
court.  In  1042,  while  at  the  marriage-feast 
of  his  standard-bearer,  Tovi  the  Proud^ 
Hardicanute  suddenly  fell  down  dead  as  he 
stood  at  drink. 

Anglo-Sasmn  (Throni^;  Florence  of  Woroester ; 
Henry  of  Huntingdon ;  Fxamn&n,  Sormam  Co»- 
QUMt,  voL  i. 

Hardinffe,  Hesvrt,  1st  Lo&o  {h.  1785, 
d,  1856),  entered  the  army  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  was  present  at  most  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  Peninsular  War.  He  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  at  the  battle  of 
Albuera,  and  later,  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  important  office' of 
Commissioner  at  the  Prussian  head-quarters. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  with  Blucher  at  the 
battle  of  Ligny,  but  the  loss  of  his  left  hand, 
which  was  taken  off  by  a  shot,  prevented  his 
presence  at  Waterloo.  During  the  yean  of 
peace  that  followed,  he  entered  Parliament 
and  held  office  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  till  the  latter  minuter 
appointed  him  Governor-General  of  India  in 
1844.  His  first  year  of  office  was  marked  by 
the  Scinde  mutiny.  In  1845  the  disturbance 
across  the  Sutloj,  which  had  followed  the 
death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  grew  more  and 
more  dangerous  to  the  British  dominions. 
The  intrigues  of  Lai  Singh  and  Fcj 
Singh  to  obtain  the  supreme  power  at  last 
ended  in  their  crossing  the  Sutlej  and 
invading  the  British  territory.  Tho  first 
Sikh  War,  marked  by  the  brilliant  battles 
of  Moodkee  and  Aliwal,  and  the  crowning 
victory  of  Sobraon,  lasted  tiU  1846;  and 
in  that  year  Lord  Hardinge  was  able  to 
conclude  tne  pacification  of  Lahore,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  establish  the  security  of  ^ 
British    north-west    frontier.      The    infant 
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Dhuleep  Singh  was  left  as  nominal  Maha- 
Tajah  at  Lahore  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother  and  Lai  Singh;  and  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  Briti^  troops  should  remain 
for  eight  years,  and  so  ensure  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Sikhs  till  the  young  prince  came  of 
age.  Part  of  this  plan  included  the  transfer 
of  Cashmere  to  the  rule  of  Golah  Singh.  The 
rest  of  the  year  was  occupied  in  suppressing 
insurrections  in  Cashmere  and  Scmde.  In 
1847  Hardinge,  who,  in  1846,  had  been 
created  Viscount  Hardinge  of  Lahore,  re-  * 
turned  to  England.  In  1862,  on  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Hardinge  was 
appointed  Commander-in-chief,  and  in  1852 
was  adTanced  to  the  rank  of  field-marshaL 


I,  Philip  Yorks,  1st  Eahl 
OF  {b.  1690,  d.  1764),  the  son  of  an  attorney 
at  Dover,  was  caUea  to  tiie  bar  in  1715.  His 
political  rise  was  due  to  Newcastle  and 
Stanhope.  He  first  sat  for  Lewes  in  1718, 
and  was  made  Solicitor-General  in  1720. 
From  that  date  he  became,  in  succession, 
Attorney-General  (1723),  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  Lox^  Hardwicke  (1733^,  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor (1737).  He  supportea  Walpole  through 
his  long  administration;  but  towards  the 
close  of  it  he  was  constrained  to  disagree 
with  his  chiefs  peace  policy,  and  became  an 
advocate  for  war.  On  the  fall  of  Walpole 
he  continued  to  hold  ofiSce  under  Wilmington, 
apd,   subsequently,  under  the  Pelhams.    In 

1753  Lord  Hardwicke  introduced  a  new 
^larriage  Act,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates on  this  measure,  had  a  violent  quarrel 
with  Henry  Fox,  who  disapproved  of  it.    In 

1 754  he  was  raised  to  an  earldom.  He  went 
out  of  office  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of 
whose  administration  he  had  been  the  chief 
supporter.  In  1758  he  persuaded  the  Lords 
to  throw  out  a  bill  for  the  extension  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  introduced  a  measure  for 
abolishing  hereditary  jurisdictions  in  Scot- 
land. His  last  great  speech  was  directed 
against  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  the 
Seven  Years'  War  was  closed.  Next  year 
(1764)  Lord  Hardwicke  died,  leaving  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
greatest  Chancellors  that  have  sat  on  the 
Woolsack  since  the  Kevolution. 

Campbell,  Livu  of  tht  Lord  Chanrdlora; 
StaDhoi>e,  H%9t.  of  ^ng. ;  "Leckj,  Higt,  qf  £ny. 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century, 

Sardy,  Sib  Thomas  MASfERMAN  (b.  1769, 
d.  1839)7Nelson'8  favourite  captain,  was  bom 
at  Dorchester.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  St.  Vincent  (1797)  and  the  Nile  (1798). 
For  his  bravery  in  this  last  action,  Nelson 
gave  him  the  Vanguard.  In  1803  he  became 
Nelson's  fiag-captain,  and  it  was  on  board 
his  ship,  the  Vietory^  that  Lord  Nelson  received 
his  fatal  wound  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
In  later  years  Hardy  commanded  the  South 


American  squadron,  and  later  still  was  ap> 
pointed  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  Qovemor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  (1834). 


%  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  (b.  1804,  d, 
1878),  succeeded  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  as 
Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  in 
1861.  He  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
students  of  early  English  history.  His  mo6t 
important  work  is  a  DeteripUve  Catalogue  of 
MateriaU  relating  to  the  History  of  Britaiti 
and  Ireland  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (4  vols., 
Rolls  Series).  This  work  has  been  left  in- 
complete, and  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
year  1325.  It  contains  an  account  of  all  the 
original  authorities  on  English  history  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order,  and  not  only 
estimates  the  amount  of  authority  to  be 
assigned  to  each  writer,  but  also  gives  a  Hst 
of  MSS.  and  printed  editions  supplemented 
by  an  account  of  the  author's  life  and  sources 
of  information.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  likewise 
published  a  Syllabus  to  MymerU  ladera  (2 
vols.),  which  is  rendered  specially  valuable 
b^  its  chronological  tables  giving  the  legal, 
civil,  and  ecclesiastical  years  in  parcel 
columns  with  the  regnal  years  of  each  Eng- 
lish sovereign,  with  Qie  day  of  the  month  on 
which  each  begins. 

Kardyng,  John  {b.  1378,  d.  1465),  was 
brought  up  as  a  dependent  of  the  Percies 
from  the  age  of  twelve.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and  was  afterwards 
a  faithful  servant  of  Edward,  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  Edward  IV.  He  composed  a 
Chronicle  extending  from  the  earliest  times  to 
Henry  VI.'s  flight  into  Scotland.  He  was  at 
great  pains  to  get  original  documents  from 
Scotland,  which  he  gave  to  the  last  three  kings 
in  whose  reigns  he  Uved.  His  Chronicle, 
which  was  edited  by  Sir  H.  Ellis  in  1812,  is 
not  of  much  value,  being  chiefly  composed  of 
facts  collected  from  earlier  writers,  and  loosely 
thrown  into  rhyme.  For  the  years  of  his 
own  life  he  may  be  regarded  as  an  original 
authority.  Hardyng's  Chronicle  was  continued 
in  prose  in  the  next  century  by  Richard 
Grtdton. 

Eairfleiir,  a  town  of  France,  lying  somo 
six  miles  from  Havre,  was  taken  by  Henry  V. 
Sept.  22,  1415.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Count 
d'Armagnac  and  relieved  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  the  following  year.  The  English 
were  expelled  in  1433,  but  once  more  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  in  1440,  and  held  it  till 
1449,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  Dunois. 


r,  Thb  Battle  of  (July  24, 1411), 
was  fought  between  the  invading  Islesmen, 
under  Donald  of  the  Isles,  and  the  Lowland 
troops,  under  the  Earl  of  Mar.  Donald  was 
completely  defeated. 

Karlty,  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford  (b, 
1661,  d.  1724),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Edward  Harley,  a  Puritan  who  had  sat  in 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  who  declared  for 
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"William  III.  at  the  Revolution.  Robert 
Harley  began  his  political  career  as  the  Whig 
member  for  a  Cornish  borough ;  but  he 
gradually  changed  his  politics,  and  adopted 
Toryism.  In  1690  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  arbitrators  for  uniting  the  two  East  India 
Companies ;  and  in  1696  he,  as  leader  of  the 
Tories,  proposed  the  Land  Bank  scheme 
as  a  rival  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Next 
year  he  moved  that  the  army  should  be 
reduced  to  what  it  bad  been  in  the  year  1680, 
and,  when  the  measure  was  carried,  William 
was  forced  to  dismiss  his  Dutch  guards.  In 
1701  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Commons. 
In  1704  Marlborough,  who  had  broken  with 
the  extreme  High  Tories,  selected  him  to  suc- 
ceed Nottingham  as  Secretary  of  State,  and 
in  1706  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
misiioners  for  the  Treaty  of  Union  with 
Scotland.  Finding  that  the  Tories  were 
being  gradually  ousted  from  the  ministry,  he 
used  the  influence  of  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Masnam, 
for  the  purpose  of  intriguing  against  IVIarl- 
borough.  He  represented  to  Anne  that  Church 
interests  were  in  danger,  and  the  queen  was 
encouraged  to  create  Dr.  Blackall  and  Sir 
William  Dawes  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Chester 
respectively,  without  consulting  her  ministers 
(1707).  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  at  once 
determined  to  break  with  Harley.  It  was  dis- 
covered  that  one  Gregg,  a  clerk  in  his  office, 
was  in  correspondence  with  France,  and  this 
was  made  a  ground  for  his  dismissaL  Though 
the  queen  was  difficult  to  move,  she  yielded  at 
last,  and  Harley  resigned  his  office  in  1708. 
On  the  sudden  fall  of  the  Whigs,  Harley  be- 
came Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  virtu- 
ally Prime  Minister  (1710),  with  Bolingbroke 
for  his  colleague  and  rival.  Harley  at  once 
began  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  France,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  intrigued  with  the  Jacobite 
court  at  St.  Germains.  Guiscard  (q.v.),  a 
French  refugee,  who  had  frequently  been  con- 
sulted by  Marlborough,  now  offered  to  betray 
the  English  plans  to  the  French,  and  on  the 
detection  of  his  correspondence,  he  stabbed 
Harley  with  a  penknife  while  under  examina- 
tion before  the  Council.  This  wound,  and 
the  South  Sea  Company  started  by  Harley 
at  this  time,  made  him  very  popular,  and  the 
queen  created  him  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord 
Treasurer.  Meanwhile  the  negotiations  for 
peace  were  being  carried  on.  Marlborough 
was  dismissed  from  office,  and  the  hostile 
majority  in  the  Lords  was  neutralised  by  the 
creation  of  twelve  peers.  In  March,  1713, 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed.  But  dissen- 
sions broke  out  in  the  ministry.  Bolingbroke 
wished  for  a  Stuart  restoration ;  Oxford  was 
averse  to  such  an  extreme  measure.  Boling- 
broke, in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
introduced  the  Schism  Act,  a  measure  con- 
ceived entirely  in  the  High  Church  spirit. 
Afraid  to  offend  the  Dissenters,  Oxford  acted 
with  great  indecision,  and  was  in  consequence 
dismissed  (July,  1714).    After  the  accession 


of  George  L,  Oxford  was  impeached  by  the 
Commons;  but  the  proceedings  against  him 
were  dropped,  as  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  substantiate  the  charges  of  treason. 
Enraged  at  the  treatment  he  had  met  with, 
Hai'ley  wrote  from  the  Tower,  offering  his 
services  to  the  Pretender ;  but  on  his  release  he 
retired  into  the  country.  In  1721  the  leader- 
ship in  Bishop  Atterbury's  plot  was  offered 
him,  but  he  declined  it.  "  Oxford  seems,"  say* 
Lord  Stanhope,  "  to  have  possessed  in  perfeo 
tion  a  low  sort  of  management,  and  all  the 
base  arts  of  party,  which  enabled  him  to 
cajole  and  keep  together  his  followers,  and  to 
sow  divisions  amongst  his  enemies."  He  was 
also  a  great  lover  of  literature,  and  a  friend  of 
the  leading  men  of  letters  of  his  day — of 
Swift  and  Pope  among  the  number.  His 
splendid  collection  of  IMSS.  still  forms  one  of 
the  chief  treasures  of  the  British  Museum. 

Stanhope,  Reign  of  QMen  Anne;  Swift,  La$t 
Four  Ti!ar$  of  Queen  Anne't  Reign  ;  Bolingbroke, 
Letter*;  Pope,  CorrMponcUnc* j  Beyer,  Annai*; 
Torcy,  M^nvoir««.  [S.  J.  L.] 

Harold  Z.,  Kino  («.  Not.,  1035,  d, 
March  17,  1040),  was  reported  to  be  the  son 
of  Canute,  by  Elgiva  (MUgHu)  of  North- 
ampton ;  but  the  supporters  of  the  claims 
of  Uardicanute  (Harthacnut)  contended  that 
his  parentage  was,  in  the  highest  degree, 
doubtful.  After  Canute^s  death  the  ri^'al 
claims  of  Harold  and  Hardicanute  were  eagerly 
debated,  the  former  being  supported  by 
Leofric,  the  Danish  party,  and  the  city  of 
London ;  the  latter  by  Godwin  and  the 
West  Saxons,  as  well  as  by  his  mother  Emma. 
The  result  was  that  Harold  obtained  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Thames,  and 
Hardicanute  got  AVessex,  which,  during  his 
absence  in  Denmark,  was  administered  by 
Godwin  and  Emma.  In  1036  the  two  sons 
of  Ethelred  made  an  attempt  to  recover  their 
father's  kingdom,  but  failed ;  whereupon  the 
younger,  Alfred,  was  taken  and  put  to  death 
by  Harold.  Id  1 037  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
tells  us  *'  they  chose  Harold  over  all  the  kings, 
and  forsook  Harthacnut,  because  he  was  too 
long  in  Denmark."  Thus,  in  Mr.  Freeman's 
words,  **  England  again  became  one  kingdom 
under  one  king,  an  union  which,  since  that 
day,  has  never  been  broken."  Harold  at 
once  banished  Emma,  who  retired  to  Flanden, 
but  reconciled  himself  with  Godwin  and  the 
English  party.  His  reign  is  not  remxirkable 
for  anything,  and  of  his  administration  abso- 
lutely nothing  is  known.  Great  corrup- 
tion, however,  appears  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  Church  under  his  government.  We 
read  of  bishopries  being  held  in  plurality, 
and  being  sold  for  money,  as  well  as  of 
many  other  abuses.  In  1039  Hardicanute, 
who  had  joined  his  mother  at  Bruges,  pre- 
pared an  expedition  against  his  brotiier,  but 
before  it  set  sail  Harold  had  died  at  Oxford, 
^larch  17,  1040.  We  do  not  bear  of  his 
having  had  wife  or  children.    He  was  buried 
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at  Westmiiister,  but,  by  Hardicanate*s  orders, 
his  b<Kly  was  dug  up  and  thrown  into  a  ditch. 
Of  Harold's  character  nothing  is  Imown. 
Wi«  chief  accomplishment  would  appear  to 
have  been  swiftness  in  running,  for  which  he 
received  the  sobriquet  of  "  Hurefoot." 
Freeman,  IfwuMn  Congitnt,  1. 

Sarold  XI.,  Koro  (h,  eirea  1021,  «.  Jan. 
6,  1066;  d.  Oct.  13,  1066),  was  the  second 
son  of  Earl  Grodwin  and  Gytha.  When 
still  young,  he  shared  in  the  splendid  for- 
tunes of  his  father,  and  about  1045  was 
made  Earl  of  the  East  Angles.  Of  the 
early  part  of  his 'official  career  no  record 
remains;  his  public  prominence  began  with 
the  misfortunes  of  his  house.  In  the  struggle 
of  1051  he  led  the  men  of  his  earldom  to 
Beverstone  to  his  father's  support,  fell  from 
power,  and  was  outlawed  with  him ;  but  he 
and  Leofwine,  taking  a  different  road  from 
their  fellow  outlaws,  went  to  Dublin,  where 
they  passed  the  winter.  Appearing  next  year 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  with  nine  ships,  Harold 
landed  at  Porlock,  slew  thirty  opposmg  thanes 
and  manv  people,  ravaged  and  robbed  without 
stint,  and  then  sailed  away  to  join  his  father 
at  Portland.  In  the  restoration  of  the  Godwin 
family  that  ensued,  Harold  was  reinstated  in 
his  former  earldom  (1052).  His  successful 
activity  on  this  occasion,  and  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  Sweyn,  marked  him  for  special 
distinction ;  and  in  1053,  when  his  father  died, 
he  at  once  succeeded  him  as  Earl  of  the  West 
Saxons. 

Henceforward  Harold  was  the  foremost 
figure  and  weightiest  influence  in  English 
politics.  Till  he  became  king,  almost  every 
important  event  and  action  of  his  own  added 
strength  to  his  position,  or  increased  his  repu- 
tation. On  the  death  of  Siward,  in  1055,  his 
brother  Tostig  became  Earl  of  the  Northum- 
brians. In  the  same  year  he  rescued  Hereford 
and  the  country  round  it  from  the  marauding 
Welsh,  under  Aing  Griffith  and  the  refugee 
£arl  Alfgar,  chased  the  invaders  back  to 
Wales,  and  fortified  Hereford.  Two  years 
later,  Herefordshire  was  placed  under  his  im- 
mediate rule ;  and  in  a  short  time  his  brother 
Ghirth  was  raised  to  the  Blast  Anglian  earl- 
dom, while  the  shires  of  the  south-east  were 
grouped  into  another  for  Leofwine.  In  1058 
Harold  was  the  head  of  a  house  whose  mem- 
bers divided  among  them  the  rule  of  three- 
fourths  of  England.  The  pious  King  Edward 
had  practically  placed  the  power  of  the  crown 
at  ]^ux>ld*s  disposal  This  power  and  his  own 
he  nsed  to  check  the  spread  of  Norman  in- 
fluence, and  the  encroachments  of  the  king's 
Norman  favourites.  Nature  and  fortune  now 
clearly  i>ointed  to  him  as  the  heir  of  the 
almost  heirless  king.  Tall  and  stalwart, 
comely  and  gentle,  he  drew  men's  eyes  and 
hearts  towards  him.  He  had,  moreover,  en- 
larged his  mind,  and  added  to  his  capacity  by 
foreign  travel,  especially  by  a  journey  to 


Rome.  Yet  his  position  was  seriously  com- 
promised by  an  unlucky  adventure.  Having 
once  been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Pou- 
thieu,  he  was,  after  a  short  captivity,  given 
up  by  Count  Guy  to  William  of  Normandy, 
from  whose  compulsory  hospitality  he  had  to 
purchase  his  release  by  taking  an  oath  to 
support  his  host's  claim  to  the  English  throne. 
No  trace,  however,  of  a  belief  that  this  oath 
was  binding  can  be  seen  in  his  subsequent 
conduct.  In  1060  he  founded  the  religious 
house  known  later  as  Waltham  Abbey.  In 
1063  he  was  provoked  by  the  raids  of  King 
Griffith  into  a  s^'stematic  invasion  of  Wales, 
in  which  he  overran  the  country  "  from  dyke 
to  sea,"  routing  the  Welsh  in  every  encounter, 
and  slaughtering  them  without  mercy.  Grif- 
fith's head  was  brought  to  him,  whereupon  he 
married  his  widow,  Aldgytb,  daughter  of  Barl 
Alfgar,  and  sister  to  the  young  Mercian  earl, 
Edwin.  In  1065,  when  the  Northumbrians  rose 
against  Tostig,  a  sense  of  justice  or  policy  made 
Harold  take  their  part,  and  gain  the  king's 
sanction  to  the  transfer  of  their  earldom  to 
another  brother-in-law,  Morcar. 

The  day  after  the  king's  death  {Jan.  6, 
1066),  he  ''took,"  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  words  it,  "  to  the  kingdom,"  being 
crowned  king  by  virtue  of  some  form  of 
election  and  the  bequest  of  King  Edward. 
During  "the  forty  weeks  and  one  day"  of 
his  reign,  his  vigilance  was  never  once 
allowed  to  sleep.  His  outlawed  brother, 
and  the  rival  candidate  he  had  forestalled, 
were  planning  and  preparing  his  destruc- 
tion ;  and  the  former,  repuked  in  one  or  two 
attempts  on  the  coast,  had  allied  himself 
with  Harold  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway. 
In  September  he  and  his  ally  made  their  in- 
vasion ;  and  Harold  had  just  time  to  march  to 
York,  meet  and  destroy  them  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  before  his  more  terrible  foe,  William 
the  Norman,  came  with  a  mighty  power  to 
challenge  his  crown.  On  October  13  the 
rivals  measured  their  strength  at  Senlac  in 
Sussex  [Hastings,  Battle  op]  ;  and  the 
Englishman,  after  an  unsurpassed  display  of 
stubborn  valour,  was  overthrown  and  slain  at 
six  in  the  evening.  His  body,  mangled  by 
Norman  ferocity,  was  singled  out  from  the 
enclosing  heap  of  corpses  by  a  former  mis- 
tress, Edith  Swanneck,  and  buried  either  on 
the  sea-shore  or  the  minster  at  Waltham. 

Anglo-Sarcn  Chrontele ;  Freeman,  Norm'in  Oon- 
9iMft,  vols.  ii.  end  iiL  [■  j,  r  ] 

Harold  Kardrada  {d.  1066),  King  of 

Norway,  was  the  son  of  Sigurd  and  the  brother 
of  St.  Olaf.  In  his  early  years  he  had  served 
in  the  Emperor's  guard  at  Constantinople,  and 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  caine 
home  and  reigned  with  his  nephew,  Magnus 
the  Good,  becoming  sole  king  after  Magnus's 
death.  He  had  long  planned  the  conquest  of 
England,  and  was  in  the  Orkneys  with  a 
great  fleet  when  Tostig  was  beaten  from  the 
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east  coast.      On    his  way  to    the  Humher 

Tostig  joined  his  expedition,  and  they  sailed 

up  the  Humber  together,  and  marched  on 

York,     Victorious  at  first  at  Fulford,  they 

gained  possession  of  York ;  but  Harold  proved 

too  strong  for  them,  and  the  Norwegian  force 

was  defeated,  and  the  two  leaders  slain,  at 

Stamford  Bridge  (Sept.  25,  1066). 

Anglo-Saxon    Chronidt ;    Freeman,    Norman 
Conqu^gt,  ii.,  iii. 

Harrington,  James  {b.  1611,  d.  1677), 
after  studying  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
travelled  abroad  and  entered  the  service  of 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia.  He  subse- 
quently returned  to  England  and  entered  the 
household  of  Charles  I.  He  was,  however,  a 
republican,  and  in  1656  wrote  and  dedicated 
to  Cromwell  a  political  romance  called  Oceana, 
intended  to  promote  republican  principles. 
With  the  same  view,  Harrington  formed  an 
association  called  the  "  Rota  Club."  In  1661 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  but  released 
on  the  plea  of  insanity. 

Harrington's  Work»  (ed.  Birch),  1737. 

Karringtonp  William  Stanhope,  1st 
Earl  of  {d.  1756),  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Spain  (1717),  and  two  years  later  went 
on  a  mission  to  the  French  army.  He  was 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Soissons 
(1728).  In  1730  he  was  again  despatched  to 
Spain,  where  he  concluded  the  Treaty  of 
Seville.  He  was  immediately  created  Ix>rd 
Harrington,  and  shortly  afterwards  became 
Secretary  of  State.  He  consistently  sup- 
ported Walpole  for  many  years,  but  in 
1738  we  find  him  in  opposition  to  that 
minister,  warmly  advocating  war  with  Spain. 
In  1742  he  was  created  an  earl,  and  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  but  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Granville  he  again  became 
Secretary  of  State.  In  1746  he  resigned, 
because  the  Pelhams  wished  for  the  admission 
of  Pitt  to  office,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which  appoint- 
ment he  resigned  in  1751. 

Tindal,  Hut.;  Coze,  BigL  o/Eng. ;  Stanhope, 
Hut.  of  Eng, 

Harrison,  Thomas  {b,  1606,  d.  1660),  wa« 
a  native  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  £ssex*s 
body-guard.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
guard  that  conveyed  the  king  from  Hurst 
Castle  to  London ;  he  was  also  one  of  the 
king's  judges,  and  signed  his  death-warrant. 
Harrison  was  commanding  on  the  northern 
border  when  the  Scots  entered  England 
under  Charles  II.  He  obstructed  their  march 
with  great  ability,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  Already  he  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State 
(1650),  but  becoming  "fully  persuaded  that 
the  Parliament  had  not  a  heart  to  do  any 
more  good  for  the  Lord  and  His  people,"  he 
assisted  Cromwell  in  expelling  both  Council 
and  Parliament.  In  the  "  Barebones"  Parlia- 


ment Harrison  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
advanced  party,  and  an  opponent  of  the  dis- 
solution. Roger  Williams  describes  him  as 
the  head  of  "  the  fifty-six  party,*'  who  "  were 
of  the  vote  against  priests  and  tithes,"  **  the 
second  in  the  nation  of  late,'*  *'  a  very  gal- 
lant, most  deserving,  heavenly  man,  bat 
most  high-flown  for  the  kingdom  of  the  saints 
and  the  Fifth  Monarchy."  Cromwell,  edter 
vainly  trying  to  conciliate  him,  deprived  him 
of  his  commission  and  relegated  him  to  Staf- 
fordshire. Harrison  took  part  in  Overtones 
plot  (1654),  and  was  suspected  of  taking  part 
in  Venner^s  (1657),  and  other  plots,  for 
which  he  was  several  times  imprisoned.  At 
the  Restoration  he  refused  to  fly,  and  was 
condemned  to  death  after  a  very  gallant 
defence,  in  which  he  justified  the  king's 
execution.  He  was  executed  on  October  13, 
1660,  saying,  "  If  I  had  ten  thousand  lives,  I 
could  freely  and  cheerfully  lay  them  all  down 
to  witness  to  this  matter." 

Sarrowbyy  Dudley  Btder,  Ist  Eabl  op 
(b,  1762,  d.  1847),  entered  public  life  as  member 
for  Tiverton.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  under  whom  he  held  many  offices  in 
succession,  till  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in 
1803.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  in  1805  was  des- 
patched to  Berlin  with  a  view  to  forming  an 
offensive  alliance  with  Prussia.  The  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  however,  put  an  end  to  all 
hopes  of  uniting  Europe  against  Napoleon, 
and  Lord  Harrowby  returned  home.  Three 
years  later  he  became  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  was  created  an  earL  In  1812 
he  became  President  of  the  Council,  an  office 
which  he  continued  to  hold  for  sixteen  years. 
In  the  days  of  ^the  first  Reform  Bill  he  was 
requested  to  form  a  cabinet,  but  declined  to 
undertake  so  responsible  a  duty,  and  it  con- 
sequently devolved  on  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. On  the  question  of  Reform  he  became 
leader  of  that  section  of  the  peers  known  by 
the  title  of  "the  Waverers,"  who,  though 
disapproving  of  the  new  measures,  f^t  tl^t 
obstinate  resistance  to  so  popular  a  movement 
would  entail  disaster.  From  this  time  he 
took  little  part  in  politics. 

SUnhope,  Xi/0  t*f  PiU;  lirerpool,  MmMitt; 
Castlereagh,  Jfemoirs. 

Kartington,  SpEKcsa  Comptok  Cavsn- 
DisH,  Marquis  of  {b.  1833),  the  eldest 
eon  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  was  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons  ae  one  of 
the  members  for  North  lAncashire  in  the 
Liberal  interest  in  1857.  In  the  year  1863  he 
was  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
in  Apnl  of  the  same  year  Under  Secretary 
for  War.  On  the  reconstruction  of  Loid 
Kuasell's  second  administration  in  1866  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  took  office  as  Secre- 
tary for  War.  In  1868  he  was  returned  for 
the  Radnor  Boroughs,  and  accepted  the  office 
of  Poetmaster-Grttneial  in  Mr.  Qladfltooe's 
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cabinet.  In  the  year  1871  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescue  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1875  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  abandoning  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  a  meeting 
was  held  to  decide  who  should  succeed  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Villiers  it  was  unanimously  decided  that 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington  should  be  asked  to 
aasume  the  post.  On  the  return  of  the 
Liberals  to  office  in  1880  Lord  Hartington 
accepted  office  under  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  be- 
came Secjretary  for  India,  and  subsequently 
(1882)  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Harvey,  Bagenal  {d.  1798),  of  Burgay 
Castle,  a  gentleman  of  property  in  county 
Wexford,  was  arrested  as  a  rebel  in  May, 
1798,  and  confined,  together  with  Colclough 
and  Fitzgerald,  in  the  city  gaoL  Being  sent 
out  to  treat  with  the  rebels,  after  the  city 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  troops,  he  was  in- 
duced to  become  their  leader;  but  showed 
such  disgust  at  the  massacre  of  Scullabrogue 
that  he  was  deposed  from  his  command. 
When  the  troops  retook  the  town  ho  concealed 
himself,  together  with  Colclough,  in  one  of 
the  Saltee  Islands,  but  they  were  both  taken, 
sentenced  to  death,  and  hanged  (Juno  27, 1798). 

J.  A.  Froade,  Engluhin  Irtland;  Barrington, 
Itmnoin. 

EaBtenbeok,  The  Battle  of  (July  26, 
1767),  was  one  of  the  engagements  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, with  a  motley  army  of  about  50,000 
men,  of  whom  none  were  English  excepting  a 
few  officers,  attempted  to  defend  Hanover 
against  80,000  French  under  Marshal 
d  Estr^ea  He  allowed  the  enemy  to  pass 
the  Weser  unopposed  and  lay  waste  the 
Blectorate.  The  engagement  took  place  at  a 
village  near  Hameln,  and  the  duke  was  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  several  hundred  men. 
He  retired  on  Slade,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  and  soon  afterwards  was  compelled  to 
to  sign  the  Convention  of  Closter-Seven. 
[Clobtkk-Sbvbx  ;  Cumberland.] 

KastiliffBy  The  Battle  of  (Oct.  14, 
1066),  is  £Le  name  usually  given  to  the 
great  combat  which  took  pla^  at  Senlac, 
near  Hastings,  between  the  invading  Nor- 
mans, under  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
English,  under  Harold.  On  the  news  of 
WiUiam's  landing  in  Sussex,  Harold  held  a 
hurried  council  at  Stamford  Bridge,  and, 
after  ordering  a  general  muster  in  London, 
pressed  southwards  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
Housecarls.  At  London,  men  flocked  in 
from  aU  southern  England ;  but  Mercia  and 
Xorthumbria,  the  provinces  of  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  held  aloof.  Rejecting  the  advice 
which  his  brother  Gurth  is  said  to  have 
given  him,  to  stay  behind  and  gather  troops 
for  a  second  battle  if  the  first  should  issue  in 
defeat,  Harold  set  forth  from  the  city,  and 
pitched  his  camp  on  the  hill  of  Senlac  (Oct. 


13).  This  hill  he  proceeded  to  fortify  with  a 
palisade  and  a  ditch.  After  a  night  of  con- 
fession and  prayer,  the  Norman  army  ad- 
vanced over  the  higher  ground  of  Telham  to 
the  valley  which  ran  along  the  foot  of 
Harold's  fortified  hill.  The  Norman  army 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the 
left  wuig,  consisting  of  Bretons,  Poitevins, 
&c.,  were  under  the  direction  of  Alan  of 
Britanny ;  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  the 
mercenary  troops,  under  Koger  Montgomery 
and  William  Fitz-Osbem :  while  in  the 
centre,  grouped  round  the  Holy  Banner  of 
the  Pope,  came  the  Norman  men-at-arms  and 
archers,  led  by  the  duke  himself,  mounted  on 
his  Spanish  horse.  Each  of  these  divisions 
was  again  subdivided  into  three  groups  of 
archers,  infantry,  and  horsemen  respectively, 
in  which  order  they  were  to  advance  to  the 
fight.  On  the  English  side,  every  man  fought 
behind  the  bairicades  of  ash,  on  foot.  On  the 
right  and  left  were  posted  the  light-armed 
recruits  from  the  southern  shires,  armed  with 
club  and  javelin,  or  even  with  forks  and 
stakes;  in  the  centre  stood  the  English 
Housecarls,  in  their  helmets  and  coats  of 
mail,  with  shield  and  javelin  and  Danish 
axe.  The  battle  commenced,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  with  a  shower  of  arrows  from 
the  advanced  archers  of  each  Norman  division ; 
then  the  heavy-armed  foot  came  on  to  attack 
the  palisade  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ;  but  they 
could  make  no  impression  upon  the  closely- 
wedged  ranks  of  the  English  defenders.  The 
Bretons,  on  the  left  wing,  seeing  all  efforts 
useless,  took  to  flight,  and  part  of  the  English 
troops,  against  Harold's  express  orders,  broke 
from  their  ranks  in  pursuit.  A  rumour  was 
passed  along  that  WiUiam  had  been  slain,  and 
he  had  to  tear  his  helmet  from  his  head  to 
show  them  that  he  was  yet  living,  while,  spear 
in  hand,  he  drove  the  fugitives  back  to  the 
fight.  The  Bretons  then  took  heart  again, 
and  overpowered  their  disorganised  pursuers. 
Despite  a  partial  success  here  and  on  the 
right  wing,  the  English  lines  still  remained 
unbroken,  and  the  enemy  had  to  retire  once 
more.  William,  however,  had  noticed  that, 
firmly  as  the  English  fought  in  close  rank 
behind  their  fortification,  £hey  had  fallen  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Breton  auxiliaries  when 
separated  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit.  He 
accordingly  ordered  part  of  his  army  to 
counterfeit  a  fiight;  and  once  more  the 
English  swept  down  from  the  hill,  only  to 
meet  with  a  similar  fate,  though  a  few  of 
them  managed  to  make  good  their  position  on 
an  out-lying  elevation.  The  Norman  centre 
made  its  way,  unopposed,  up  the  slope  to  its 
left,  which  was  now  unprotected  by  its  proper 
defenders,  and  when  once  on  the  hill  summit 
had  no  barricade  to  bar  its  progress.  But 
still  the  English  held  out,  though  with  some- 
what diminished  vigour,  till  William  had 
recourse  to  a  fresh  stratagem.  His  archers 
were  bidden  to  shoot  up  into  the  air,  so  that 
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their  arrows  miprht  come  down  from  above. 
This  had  the  dtisired  effect.  The  shields 
which  were  required  for  the  protection  of  the 
head  could  no  longer  shelter  the  body  too; 
and,  to  crown  all,  Harold  himself  was  pierced 
in  the  eye  by  an  arrow.  Night  was  now 
coming  on,  and  though  the  Housecarls  fought 
on  till  the  last  man  was  slain,  the  light-armed 
troops,  having  lost  their  king,  fled  away  in 
the  darkness,  pursued  by  the  Norman  horse ; 
and  the  battle  was  lost. 

FreemaD.  Norman  CmuiyuBt,  toL  ill.  The 
leading  original  authorities  for  the  battle  of 
Hastiugs  are,  the  Qmta  QwliAmi  of  William  of 
Poitiers ;  the  Carmsn  Ih  BMo  Hostin^ciwi,  by 
Qttj,  Bishop  of  Amiens ;  and  Waoe,  Rotwrn  as 
Rou.  These  aouroes  of  information  are  verj 
]ai<ge]j  supplemented  by  the  invaluable  pictorial 
aoconnt  known  as  the  Bajeux  Tkpestr7(q.v.). 

[T.  A.  A.  j 

KastingS,  Wabrkn  {b,  1732,  d.  1818), 
the  son  of  a  Worcestershire  gentleman,  in 
1750  went  to  Bengal  as  a  writer  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  Here  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Clive,  and  after 
Plassey,  was  appointed  agent  to  the  Nabob  of 
Moorshedabad  for  the  Eiast  India  Company. 
In  1769  he  became  member  of  the  council  at 
Madras,  and  in  1772  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Bengal.  In  this  capacity  he  devoted  him- 
self to  retrenchment  and  reform.  Half  the 
naboVs  allowance  was  cut  off;  Corah  and 
Allahabad,  the  old  cessions  to  the  Mog^l, 
were  resumed  on  pretence  of  a  quarrel,  and 
sold  to  the  Vizier  of  Oude  for  fifty  lacs  of 
rupees ;  the  land  tax  was  settled  on  a  new 
basis  which  produced  more  revenue  with  less 
oppression ;  and  lastly,  in  his  need  for  money, 
British  troops  were  let  to  the  Visier  of  Quae 
for  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  in  order  that  that 
prince  might  be  able  to  destroy  his  enemies, 
the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Rohillas,  and  annex 
the  province  of  Rohilcund.  In  1773  Lord 
North's  Begulating  Act  took  effect,  and  Has- 
tings became  the  first  Governor-General  of 
India  with  powers  greatly  limited  by  those  of 
his  council,  three  members  of  which,  headed 
by  Philip  Francis,  came  out  full  of  prejudice 
against  Hastings,  who  therefore  found  him- 
self powerless,  and  in  a  perpetual  minority. 
Nuncomar,  a  Brahmin,  brought  a  charge  of 
peculation  against  him.  The  rancorous 
eagerness  Mrith  which  the  council  took  the 
matter  up  drove  Hastings  to  desperate 
measures.  Invoking  the  separate  powers 
confided  in  the  Supreme  Court  by  the 
Ii<;giilating  Act,  he  obtained  the  arrest  of 
Nuncomar  on  a  chaige  of  forgery.  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  proceeded 
thereupon  to  try,  condemn,  and  hang  Nun- 
comar. This  bold  stroke  resulted  in  the 
complete  triumph  of  Hastings  over  his 
enemies— rendered  still  more  secure  by  the 
death  of  one  of  the  triumvirate  in  the  council, 
which  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  perpetual 
majority  by  means  of  his  casting  vote.  Once 
secure  in  his  power  he  turned  his  attention  to 


the  aggrandisement  of  the  Enghah  power  in 
India.      Discovering    that,    owing    to   the 
quarrels  between  the  other  presidencies  and 
the    Mahrattas,    war    was    inevitable,    and 
that    the    latter  were    intriguing  witti  the 
French,  he  determined  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  crush  the  half-formed  confederacy.    The 
Bombay  government  embraced  the  cause  of 
Ragooaut  Rao  Ragoba,  a  deposed  Peishwa, 
and  plunged  into  a  war  with  the  Mahratta 
regency,  in  which  they  were  extremely  un- 
succesnul  owing  to  bad  generalship.     Has- 
tings sent  Colonel  Goddard  with  the  Bengd 
army  to  accomplish  a  dangerous  march  across 
India,  and  in  1779  Goddard  overran  Guzerat, 
captured  Ahmedabad,  and  finding  Scindiah 
disposed  to  delav  and  evasion,  attacked  and 
routed  him  April  14,  1780.    Hastings,  more- 
over, despatched  another    Bengal    army  to 
j^Ialwa   under   Major    Popham,    who    com- 
pleted the  defeat  of  Scindiah  by  capturing 
his  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Gwalior. 
Scindiah  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  by  his  mediation  peace  was  made 
between  England  and  the  roonah   govern- 
ment.   In  July,  1780,  Hyder  Ali  overran  the 
Camatic  and  threatened   Madras.     Hastings 
immediately  suspended  Whitewell,  the  Gi> 
vernor  of  Madras;   despatched  all  available 
troops  to  the  Carnatic,   gave  the  command 
to    Sir    Eyre   Coote,   and   sent  large  aumi 
of  money.     The  victories  of  Coote  in  1781 
restored    the'   English    position.      On    the 
news  of  Hyder's  advance  in  1780,  Hastings 
demanded  troops,  and  £50,000  from  Che>-te 
Sing,   Rajah    of    Benares,    a    tributary  *  of 
the  English.    On  his  delaying,  it  was  raised 
to  £500,000.     This  being  un|>aid  Hastings 
arrested  Cheyte  Sing,  deposed  him,  and  seised 
all  his  property.    But  the  Gk>vemor-General, 
being  still  in  want  of  money,  persuaded  Asaf 
ud  Dowlah,   Vizier  of    Oude,  to   assist    in 
robbing  his  mother  and  grandmother,  the 
Begems  of  Oude.     Hastings*B  internal  ad- 
ministration WHS  most   successful.     He  dis> 
solved  the  double  government,  and  transferred 
the  direction  of  affairs  to  the  English.     He 
created    the    public  offices   and    service  of 
Bengal.    He  organised  the  revenue  for  the 
first  time  on  a  definite  basis.    This,  more- 
over, he  effected  from  mere  chaos,  without 
any  assistance,  being  on   tho  contrary  con- 
stantly trammelled    by  orders  from    home, 
and  frequently  borne  down  by  a  mAJority  in 
council. 

Hastings  remained  at  the  head  of  aHain 
till  1785.  By  the  time  of  his  return  peace 
was  now  restored  to  India;  there  was 
no  opposition  in  the  council ;  there  was  no 
European  enemy  in  the  Eastern  seas.  But 
in  the  meanwhile  the  feeling  against  him  on 
account  of  some  of  his  acts,  and  notably 
those  connected  with  Oude  and  the  Rohilk 
War,  had  been  growing  very  strong  at  home. 
At  the  instance  of  some  of  the  Whigs,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Burke»  he  was  impeached 
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by  the  House  of  Gommonfl.  The  trial  began  Feb. 
13, 1788,  with  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  as  the 
principal  managers  for  the  Commons.  The 
trial  (uagged  for  eight  years,  and  in  the  end 
Hastings  was  acquitted  (April  23, 1796).  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  passed  peacefully  in  Ehigland. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Hastings  was  guilty 
of  some  of  the  worst  acts  imputed  to  him; 
bat  the  surpassing  greatness  of  the  work  he 
accomplished,  in  placing  the  Engliah  Empire 
in  India  upon  a  secure  basis,  may  well  have 
been  suffered  to  outweigh  his  offences. 

StoU   TridU;   Wilks,   Jfv«>r«;    Grant   I>afl^ 
MahraUaai  Mill,    Hid,    qf  India;   MmcaalHj, 

^^y-  [B.  8.] 

Hastilimv  Fkaxcis  Rawdon,  1st  Mar- 
quis OP  {b.  Tib4j  d,  1826),  was  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Rawdon,  who  was  afterwards  raised  to 
the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Moira.  On  leaving  Oxford,  he  entei*ed  the 
army  as  an  ensign,  and  was  before  very  long 
engaged  in  the  American  War.  For  his 
services  on  this  occasion  he  was  made  an 
English  peer,  in  1783.  In  1793  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  fiither's  title,  and  in  1803 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Soot- 
land.  About  the  same  time,  he  seems  to  have 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  poor  debtors,  and  the  state  of  Ireland. 
In  1813  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord 
Minto  as  Govemor-Genenil  of  India,  and  com- 
naander-in-chief  there.  His  first  measure  of 
importance  was  to  declare  war  (1814)  against 
the  Ghoorkas  of  Nepaul,  who  had  been  en- 
croaching on  the  British  territory  towards 
the  nor&  of  Hindostan.  After  some  ini- 
tiatory reverses,  the  English  arms  were 
victorious,  the  Ghoorka  limits  were  de- 
fined, and  the  war  brought  to  an  end  (1816^. 
'For  this  success,  Lora  Moira  was  made 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  The  attention  of  the 
Governor-General  was  next  turned  to  the 
>Iahratta  powers,  who  were  supporting  the 
raids  of  the  robber  Pindarees.  Within  a 
very  short  period,  the  Peishwa's  dominions 
were  practically  annexed,  the  Pindarees 
destroyed,  the  Rajpoot  States  protected, 
Scindiah  forced  to  enter  upon  a  new  treaty, 
and  the  Holkar  State  compelled  to  yield  up 
pcurt  of  its  territory,  and  become  a  subsidiary 
state  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
government  (181 7 — 1 8^ .  Lord  Hastings  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  English  power 
more  firmly  than  ever,  and  in  securing  for 
India  a  peace  which  bade  fair  to  be  lasting. 
But  it  was  not  only  as  a  great  conductor  of 
military  operations  that  his  name  is  worthy 
of  remembrance.  He  was  the  first  Governor- 
General  who  strongly  advocated  the  education 
of  the  natives,  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
popular  notion  that  their  ignorance  contri- 
bnted  to  the. security  of  the  English  rule. 
Native  schools  and  native  journals  were 
established  under  his  rule,  and  with  his 
approval,  though  the  innovation  was  strongly 
opposed  by  most  men  of  his  own  generation. 


In  1820,  Lord  Hastings  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Nizam's  dominions,  where,  though  the 
extinction  of  the  Peishwa  had  relieved  the 
country  from  its  enormous  arrears  of  tribute, 
every  office  was  put  up  to  bribe,  and  ruin  was 
imminent.  Mr.  Charles  Metcalfe  now  was 
appointed  British  Resident  at  the  court  of 
Hyderabad;  and  he,  discovering  that  the 
PsJmer  Bank  was  a  main  source  of  corruption, 
and  was  compromising  the  British  govern- 
ment, owing  to  Lord  Hastings's  conuection 
with  one  of  the  partners,  took  such  drastic 
measures  as  led  to  the  speedy  winding-up  of 
the  concern.  Shortly  after  this,  Lord  Hast- 
ings resolved  to  resign  his  office.  He  accord- 
ingly left  India  in  1823,  and  accepted  the 
government  of  Malta,  where  he  introduced 
mauy  reforms.  His  death  occurred  in  1826. 
Though  Lord  Hastings  was  constantly  at 
war  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  it  was  under  his  rule  that 
the  British  power  became  paramount  in  India. 
His  labours  in  India  and  elsewhere  shattered 
his  health,  and  it  is  said  that  his  fortune  was 
materially  impaired  by  the  expenses  of  his 
office. 

HiU,  Hut.  o/BrtiUJi India;  Tnlboya Wheeler, 
Hut.  0/ India. 

Sastmnp  William,  Lord  {d.  1483),  was 
the  son  of  Leonard  Hastings,  esquire  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York.  He  was  a  favourite 
of  Edward  IV.,  from  whom  he  received  con- 
siderable grants  of  land,  besides  holding  the 
offices  of  Master  of  the  Mint,  Captain  of 
Calais,  and  Lord  Chamberlain.  Though  he 
had  supported  Richard  against  the  Woodvilles, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  by  the  Protector's 
orders  while  at  tne  council-table,  and  hurried 
off  to  execution  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
(June,  1483).  The  reason  of  this  sudden 
execution  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  &ct 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  second  Richard's 
nefarious  schemes  for  obtaining  the  throne. 
Hastings  married  Margaret  Neville,  sister  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Hatfleldy  The  Coukcil  of  (Sept.  17, 
680),  was  convened  by  Archbishop  Theodore, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  leading  Anglian 
and  Saxon  kings  in  Britain.  This  council 
devoted  itself  to  declaring  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  English  Church  as  regards  the  Monothelite 
heresy  and  its  acceptance  of  the  decrees  of 
the  five  first  general  councils  and  the  canons 
of  the  Lateran  Council  of  649.  John  the 
Precentor,  who  had  been  sent  over  by  Pope 
Agatho  to  inquire  into  the  faith  of  the 
English  Church,  was  present  at  this  synod, 
and  brought  with  him  Benedict  Biscop 
to  instruct  the  English  in  the  art  of  church- 
building  ;  while  John  himself  was  commis- 
sioned to  give  instructions  in  church-singing. 

Haddan  and  Stabbt,  CouiiciI«  axkd  BoclfsioftuxU 
DocuiiMntf,  vol.  iii. 

BatherlAy,  William  PXob  Wood,  Ist 
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Lord  {b,  1801,  d,  1881),  the  son  of  Sir 
Matthew  Wood,  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Lie,  1827.  He  was  elected  lor  the 
city  of  Oxford  in  1847,  in  the  Liberal  interest, 
and  continued  to  represent  that  constituency 
till  1852.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the   Duchy  of   Lancaster,  in 

1851  he  became    Solicitor- Greneral,  and    in 

1852  yice-Chancollor.  In  1868  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Chancery  and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  in  1868  as  Lord  Chancellor.  He  re- 
signed in  1872. 

SattOAf  Sm  Christophbr  {b.  1539,  d. 
1691),  is  said  to  have  first  attracted  the 
notice  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  his  graceful 
dancing  at  a  ball  given  by  the  Inns  of  Court. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  queen^s  gentle- 
men pensioners  in  1564,  and  soon  became  one 
of  her  chief  favourites.  In  1577  he  was 
appointed  Vice-Chamberlain  and  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council — the  queen's  partiality 
for  him  causing  "much  envy  and  some 
scandal  '* — whilst  he  also  took  a  leading 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1575, 
Hatton  vehemently  opposed  the  marriage  of 
the  queen  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  after- 
wards took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  a  com- 
missioner at  the  trials  of  Babington  and  the 
other  conspirators,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
examination  of  Curie  and  Nau.  Mary  Stuart's 
secretaries.  He  subsequently  incurred  the 
queen*s  anger  for  having  urged  on  the 
aespatch  of  the  execution  warrant,  but  was 
quickly  restored  to  favour,  and  in  April,  1587, 
succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Bromley  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  much  to  the  surprise  and  anger 
of  the  bar,  many  of  whose  members  resolved 
not  to  practise  before  him.  Hatton,  however, 
filled  his  trying  post  with  credit;  delivered 
his  judgments  with  caution  and  never  decided 
difficult  cases  unadvised.  In  1591,  however, 
he  lost  the  queon*s  regard,  and  died,  it  is 
said,  of  a  broken  heart  caused  by  Elizabeth's 
conduct  in  instituting  a  suit  against  him  to 
recover  a  sum  of  money  lent  to  him  in  the 
early  days  of  her  favour.  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  though  essentially  a  courtier,  was  a 
man  of  ready  wit  and  great  capacity,  and  is 
said  to  have  shown  great  industry  when  he 
was  Lord  Chancellor,  and  to  have  made  him- 
self tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Campbell,  LivM   of  the   Chanc§llor»  •    Foss, 
Livf  o/  tlu  Judg€9 ;  Froude,  Hid.  of  Bng, 

Havelock,  Sir  Henry  {b.  1794,  d.  1857), 
entered  the  army  in  1815,  and  in  1823  em- 
barked for  Bengal.  Next  year  he  went 
through  the  first  Burmese  War,  earning 
considerable  distinction  for  courage  and 
energy.  In  1838  he  was  promoted  to  a  cap- 
taincy, and  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  with 
his  regiment  to  form  part  of  the  force  in- 
tended to  replace  Shah  Soojah  on  the  throne 


of  CabuL  After  the  occupation  of  Cabol, 
Havelock,  with  a  portion  of  the  army,  retired 
to  India,  but  was  shortly  recalled  at  the 
news  of  the  Cabul  massacre.  He  aided  in 
the  defence  of  Jellalabad  against  Akbar 
Khan  (1842),  and  marched  with  the  army  to 
occupy  Cabul  for  the  second  time,  and  revenge 
the  English  disasters.  He  took  part  in  the 
Gwalior  campaign  (1843),  and  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshar,  Ali- 
wal,  and  Sobraon.  He  took  no  part  in 
the  second  Sikh  War,  being  employed  at 
Bombay.  After  a  short  interval  spent  in 
England  he  received  the  command  of  a 
division  under  Outram,  for  the  Persian 
War,  1857.  When  the  Indian  Mutiny  broke 
out  Havelock  advanced  upon  Cawnpore, 
and  defeated  Nana  Sahib  outside  the  town. 
He  then  made  his  way  for  Lucknow,  but 
finding  his  forces  too  weak  to  relieve  this 
place,  was  forced  to  return  to  Cawnpore. 
Here  he  was  joined  in  September  at  the 
Alumbagh,  Lucknow,  by  Sir  James  Outram, 
and  the  two  together  succeeded  in  relieving 
Lucknow.  Two  months  had  hardly  passed 
before  Sir  Henry  Havelock  died  of  dyeemtery 
(Nov.  24,  1857). 


I,  Edward,  Lord  (b.  1705,  d.  1781), 
became  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  in  1734. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  an  engagement 
with  the  French  fleet  off  Toulon  in  1744,  and 
became  rear-admiral  in  1747.  He  defeated 
the  French  fleet  off  Belleisle,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  returned  for  Portsmouth. 
In  1748  he  became  vice-admiraL  He  served 
in  Nova  Scotia  (1749),  and  became  com- 
mander of  Portsmouth  (1750).  In  175.i, 
though  war  had  not  yet  been  declared, 
he  was  directed  to  attack  BVench  ships  of 
war.  In  1757,  on  the  loss  of  Minorca,  he 
took  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  blockading  squadron 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  (1758),  and  in  the 
following  year  defeated  the  French  under 
Marshal  Conflans,  in  Quiberon  Bay.  In  1765 
he  became  Vice-Admiral  of  Great  Britain 
and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  eleven 
years  later  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
M.  Burrows,  IAf$  of  Lord  Howfef. 


Sir  John  (b.  1520,  d.  1695), 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  seamen  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  passed  most  of  his 
youth  in  making  voyages  in  the  interests  of 
commerce.  He  has  incurred  the  odium  of 
having  been  the  first  to  establish  a  tnule  in 
slaves  (1562),  whom  he  bought  in  Guinea  and 
sold  in  Hispaniola  (1562—64);  on  several 
occasions  coming?  into  collision  with  the 
Spaniards.  In  1573  he  was  made  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy,  and,  after  having  been  neariy 
murdered  by  Peter  Burchell  in  mistake  for 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  was  appointed  ad- 
miral of  the  Victory  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Armada ;  commanding  that  part  of  the  fleet 
which  was  stationed  between  the  Land's  End 
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and  the  Scilly  Islands.    For  his  able  and 

energetic   conduct   at   this    crisis,   he   was 

knighted  and   received  the   thanks   of  the 

queen.    In  1590  Sir  John    Hawkins  made 

another  expedition  to  the  Spanish  Main  in 

conjunction  with  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  and 

five  years  later  sailed  for  the  West  Indies 

with  Sir   Francis    Drake,  but  died   before 

anything  had  been  accomplished. 

Camden,  Annala  of  SUtabtth  i  Fronde,  Hut.  of 
jBny.;  Barrow,  Naval  Worthtm;  Fox  Boome, 
Bng,  8eam»n  wimUt  Hu  Tvdon, 


r,  Thomas,  a  prebendary  of  South- 
well, presented  a  bill  of  complaint  in  the 
Farliament  of  1397,  on  the  condition  of 
the  king*8  household.  When  it  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Richard  II.,  the  long 
was  extremely  indignant,  and  demanded 
the  name  of  its  author  from  the  Parlia- 
ment. Thomaa  Haxey  was  pointed  out  as 
the  offender,  and  adjudged  to  die  as  a  traitor. 
He  was,  however,  saved  by  the  prompt  action 
of  Archbishopi  Arundel,  who  claimed  him  as  a 
clergyman.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  par- 
doned. This  oase  illustrates  the  fact  mat, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  freedom  of  debate 
in  Parliament  was  very  iax  from  being  estab- 
lished. 


i,  Sir  John  {b.  1560,  d,  1627), 
was  a  "native  of  Felixstowe,  in  Suffolk,  and 
wus  a  voluminous  author.  This  writer  owes 
what  reputation  he  possesses  to  the  fact 
of  his  being  one  of  the  earliest  of  our 
English  historians,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  annalists.  On  the  publication  of  his 
life  and  Reign  of  Henry  IV,  ^ab  the  work 
was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
the  death  of  Elizabeth.  On  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  he  published  two  treatises,  On  the 
Right  of  SueceMiony  and  The  Union  of  Rng- 
land  and  Scotland,  for  which  services  he  was 
received  into  the  new  king's  favour,  and  was 
in  1610  appointed  Camden's  colleague  in 
the  office  of  historiographer  to  James's  pro- 
posed college  at  Chebiea.  A  few  years  later 
he  wrote  his  Lives  of  the  Three  Jfortnan 
Kings  of  England,  at  Prince  Henry's  request, 
and  was  knighted  six  years  later  (1619). 
After  his  death  two  works  were  found  among 
his  MS8. ;  The  Life  and  Rayne  of  Edward  VL 
(published  1630),  and  Certain  Teres  of 
Elizabeth's  Rayne.  The  former  of  these 
two  productions  is  mainly  based  on  Edward 
VI.'s  diary,  and  the  latter  extends  over  the 
first  four  years  of  the  queen's  reign.  Both 
are  trustworthy  and  well  written.  They  have 
been  published  for  the  Camden  Society  with 
an  introduction  and  life  of  the  author  by  Mr. 
John  Bruce  (1840). 


clamouring  for  reform.  Though  possessed  of 
much  caution,  and  careful  to  follow  out  his 
instructions  from  home,  he  was  powerless  to 
avert  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in 
Upper  Canada  at  the  end  of  1837.  By  his 
prompt  measures,  however,  he  prevented  its 
gaining  any  considerable  g^round.  In  1839 
he  resigned  his  office,  owing  to  a  disagree- 
ment with  Lord  Glenelg,  the  Colonial 
Minister. 

Head-borongh  (Head-pledge),  Thb,  sig- 
nified the  chief  man  of  the  Frank-pledge 
(q.v.).  This  officer  was  also  known  by  the 
name  of  borough-head,  tithing-man,  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  local  custom.  This  head- 
borough  was  the  chief  of  the  pledges;  the 
other  nine  who  were  with  him  and  made  up 
the  group  were  called  hand-boroughs.  The 
duties  of  the  head-borough  are  defined  in  one 
of  the  so-called  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
If  any  member  of  the  frank-pledge  or  tenman- 
netale  had  done  an  injustice  to  anyone  else, 
and  had  fled  away  to  escape  punishment,  the 
head-borough  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  days 
had  to  appear  before  the  justice  with  two 
other  members  of  his  frank-pledge  and  six 
neighbours,  and  exculpate  the  body  of  which 
he  was  the  head  from  all  complicity  in  the 
original  wrong  and  the  flight  of  the  evil-doer. 

Cowell,   In(«rprf(«rf    Stnbbs,    S«Uet    Ciiar- 
tm,  74. 


Sm  Francis  (b.  1703),  was  in  the 
year  1836  appointed  Gkyvemor  of  Upper 
Canada.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  eminently  successful  in  dealing  with 
the  national  party,  who  were  at  that  time 


— «^^«,  Thomas  {b.  1678,  d.  1735),  a 
learned  English  antiquary,  was  the  son  of  the 
parish  clerk  at  Littlefield  Green,  in  Berk- 
shire. His  abilities  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  gentleman,  who  first  sent  him  to  school  and 
then  to  Oxford.  In  the  year  1701  he  was 
appointed  assistant  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
Library.  In  1716  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office  for  political  reasons ;  but  he  still  con- 
tinued to  live  at  Oxford  and  pursue  his  anti- 
quarian studies.  His  principal  works  were 
editions  of  Leland's  Colleetanea,  of  Camden's 
Annals,  Roper's  Life  of  Sir  T.  More,  For- 
dun's  Seotiehronieon,  William  of  Newbury, 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borougJi,  and  Alfred  of  Beverley.  But 
besides  these  he  issued  many  other  of  our  old 
chroniclers. 

Searth  Koney  "^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

shillings  on  every  hearth  "  in  all  houses 
paying  to  Church  and  poor.''  It  was  first 
imposed  by  Parliament,  1663,  and  abolished 
in  1689.  It  was  always  a  very  unpopular 
tax.  Under  the  name  of  "  Chimney  Money  " 
it  dates,  as  a  tax  paid  by  custom,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

Hearts  of  Steel,  Thb,  was  an  or- 
ganisation  formed  in  1772  among  the  Pro- 
testant tenants  of  Tyrone  and  Antrim.  The 
landlords  had  been  largely  increasing  the 
rente  of  their  tenants,  and  had  taken  up  with 
cattle-farming  on  their  own  account,  with 
the  result  that  Protestants  weie  replaced  by 
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Catholics.  The  tenants  not  only  sent  a  peti- 
tion to  Parliament  and  to  the  Lord-Lieatenant, 
but  they  also  showed  their  hostility  to  the 
intruders  by  destroying  their  cattle  and 
burning  their  houses.  An  Act  was  passed 
against  them,  and  troops  sent  to  the  north. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  latter  the  move- 
ment collapsed,  but  was  followed  by  increased 
emigration. 

Heathf  Nicholas  {d.  1566),  Archbishop 
of  York  and  Lord  Chancellor,  was  originally 
chaplain  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  obtained 
the  &your  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  appointed  him 
successively  to  the  sees  of  Rochester  and 
Worcester.  In  1561,  owing  to  his  opposition 
to  the  Reformation,  he  was  deposed  from  his 
see,  but  was  reinstated  on  the  accession  of 
Mary,  and  shortly  afterwards  made  Archbishop 
of  York.  At  the  end  of  1555  he  succeeded 
Bishop  Grardiner  as  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
speedily  proved  his  utter  incompetence  as  a 
judge.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Heath 
was  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  on  per- 
ceiving that  the  queen  intended  to  re-establish 
the  Protestant  religion,  declined  to  assist  at 
her  coronation.  He  shortly  afterwards  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  was 
deprived  of  his  archbishopric,  spending  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  "  study  and  devotion." 
Foss,  JudgM  of  Sngland. 

Keathfieldy  The  Battle  of  (633), 
fought  between  Penda  of  Mercia  and  Edwin 
of  Northumbria,  resulted  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  latter.  The  place  is  probably  to 
be  identified  with  Hatfield,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Eeathfleld,  Georob  Augustus  Elliot, 
Baron  {b.  1717,  d.  1790),  commenced  his 
military  career  by  serving  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  Prussian  army.  On  returning  home  he 
first  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Engineers  at 
Woolwich,  from  which  he  exchanged  a  few 
years  later  into  the  Horse  Grenadiers.  With 
these  troops  he  served  in  Germany,  and  was 
wounded  at  Dettingen.  After  taking  part  in 
the  expedition  to  Cherbourg  and  Havannah, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland  (1775^,  but,  owing  to  some 
difference  with  the  aatnorities  at  Dublin,  he 
very  soon  resigned  his  post,  and  returned  to 
England,  whence  he  was  despatched,  as 
governor,  to  Gibraltar.  In  1779  began  the 
siege  of  that  important  port,  and  for  four  years 
were  the  governor's  ability  and  endurance 
taxed  to  their  utmost.  In  every  respect  did 
Elliot  show  himself  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  he  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
having  conducted  the  most  stubborn  defence 
of  modem  warfare.  The  value  of  his  services 
were  recognised  at  home,  though  somewhat 
tardily.  He  remained  at  the  post  he  had 
held  80  gloriously  till  1787,  when  he  returned 
to  Engluid,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  aa 
Baron  Heathfield.    In  1790  he  died  of  para- 


lysis,  just  as  he  was  going  to  set  out  again 

for    Gibraltar.      **  Ever    resolute    and    ever 

wary,'*  says  Lord  Stanhope,  **  and  prevailing 

by  example  as  much  as    by  command,  he 

combined  throughout  the  siege  the  spirit  to 

strike  a  blow  at    any  weak    point  of    the 

assailants  with  a  vigilant  forethought,  ex- 

tending  even  to  the  minutest  measures  of 

defence." 

Lord  Stanhope.  Htct.  of  Sng.  ;  Ciuuiiiigbaiii, 
Liv9a  of  Eminent  Engli»hmeH, 

Seavenfleld,  The  Battle  of  (634),  was 
fought  between  Oswald  of  Northumbria  and 
the  Britons  under  Cadwalla.  Oswald  is  said 
to  have  reared  a  cross  with  his  own  hands 
before  the  battle  commenced.  The  Britons 
were  utterly  routed. 

EebrideSy  The,  were  known  to  Ptolemy 
under  the  name  of  the  EbridsB.  The  Scan- 
dinavians called  them  8udrey-jar  or  Southern 
Islands,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Northern 
Islands  of  Scotland — ^the  Orkneys  and  the 
Shetlands.  Towards  the  very  end  of  the 
eighth  century  these  islands  became  subject 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Vikings.  Previous 
to  this  period  they  may  have  been  inhabited 
by  Celtic  tribes,  differing,  more  or  less,  from 
those  upon  the  mainland  of  Scotland ;  though 
Mr.  Rh^s  has  adduced  reasons  which  tend  to 
show  that  these  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Picts, 
may  have  been  largely  tinctured  with  the 
blood  of  an  earlier,  and  not  improbably  a 
non- Aryan  race.  In  the  ninth  century  the 
Hebrides  were  colonised  by  bands  of  Nor- 
wegian settlers,  fleeing  from  their  native 
country  before  the  growing  power  of  Harold 
Harfagr.  When,  however,  these  exiles  began 
to  send  expeditions  against  their  old  home, 
Harold  fitted  out  a  great  fleet  and  reduced 
these  islands ;  from  which  time  the  Hebrides, 
as  well  as  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  weie 
for  a  considerable  period  subject  to  Norwegian 
rule,  though  they  must  be  considered,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Skene,  to  have  been  **  rather  the 
haunt  of  stray  Vikings,'*  than  subject  to  any 
distinct  ruler.  About  the  year  989  Sigurd, 
Jarl  of  Orkney,  seems  to  have  made  good  his 
claim  on  these  islands  against  that  of  the 
Danish  king  of  the  isles,  who  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Danes  of  limerick 
and  Dublin.  But  even  Sigurd  must  have  held 
his  rule  subject  to  the  King  of  Norway.  By 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Danes 
of  Dublin  and  Limerick  had  seised  upon 
Man,  and  began  to  contest  the  Hebrides  with 
the  Norwegian  Earls  of  Orkney.  When 
Duncan  was  murdered  or  slain  in  battle 
(1040),  the  Hebrides  formed  part  of  Tbor- 
tinn,  the  Earl  of  Orkney's  dominions.  Soon 
after  his  death  (1057  f)y  however,  th^e 
islands  fell  into  the  power  of  an  Irish 
King  of  Leinster.  When  Godred,  whom  the 
Irish  historians  call  King  of  the  Dublin 
Danes,  conquered  the  Isle  of  Man  (1075?), 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  long  befon 
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extending  his  uuthority  over  the  Hebrides 
also.  Before  his  death,  however,  his  newly 
acquired  teiritories  were  wrested  from  his 
hands  by  Magnus  Barefoot,  King  of  Norway 
(1093 — 1103),  who  so  soon  perished  in  his 
attempt  on  Ireland,  but  not  before  the  Scotch 
King  Edgar  had  relinquished  the  Western 
Isles  entirely.  Upon  this,  Magnuses  son 
Sigurd,  whom  he  had  left  as  his  ruler  in  the 
isles,  quitted  his  new  principality  for  his 
native  land,  and  the  Norse  colony  then 
broke  up  into  separate  states.  Ultimately, 
however,  Grodred  Crovan's  son  Olaf  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  himself,  in  the 
Hebrides,  which  he  ruled  for  forty  years 
(1113—1153).  But  it  now  appears  that  the 
native  Celtic  or  pre>Celtic  race,  which  had, 
perhaps,  been  driven  to  the  more  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  islands,  were  preparing  to  assert 
themselves  against  the  Norse  strangers.  They 
were  led  by  one  Somerlaed,  who,  notwithstana- 
ing  his  Teutonic  name,  was  of  Celtic  des- 
cent Somerlaed  pretended  to  be  fighting  on 
behalf  of  his  son  and  Olaf  s  nephew  agunst 
his  brother-in-law;  but  in  1156  the  isles 
were  divided  into  two  halves,  of  which  the 
southern  half  seems  to  have  been  practically 
in  the  hands  of  Somerlaed,  who  held  it 
subject  to  the  King  of  Norway.  From  this 
time  there  were  two  sovereigns  bearing  the 
title  of  *<King  of  the  Isles."  In  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century  Alexander  II. 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  Hebrides 
from  Hakon,  King  of  Norway,  on  the  ground 
that  Alagnus  Barefoot  had  robbed  them  of 
the  Scotch  crown.  On  being  refused  he  was 
preparing  to  avail  himself  of  a  disputed 
succession,  when  he  died  suddenly  in  1249. 
When  Alexander  III.  grew  to  manhood  he 
began  to  contemplate  the  subjection  of  these 
islands,  and  when  Hakon,  hearing  the  com- 
plaints of  his  subject  kings,  and  coming  to 
their  relief  was  utterly  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Largs  (1263),  it  was  not  long  before  he 
ceded  the  disputed  territories  to  the  Scotch 
king,  in  return  for  a  payment  of  4,000  marks 
down,  and  a  pension  of  100  marks  a  year 
(1266^.  By  this  treaty  the  Archbishop  of 
Tronohjcm  was  still  preeer^'ed  in  his  metit>po- 
litical  rights  over  the  Sudre^'sand  Man,  rights 
which  he  seems  to  have  preserved  till  at 
least  the  year  1400.  The  rule  of  the  islands 
seems  to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
descendants  of  Somerlaed,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  John  Mac- 
donald  of  Islay  adopted  the  style  of  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  a  title  which  James  V.  forced 
another  John  of  Islay  to  relinquish  some 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later. 

Skeoe,  Celiie  Seotland  ;  J.  H.  Burton,  Hiat.  c/ 
Scotland ;  Munch,  Cfcroniotm  JUgum  Manvtia. 

[T.  A.  A.] 

Kedgel0y  Xoor,  The  Battlb  of 
(April  25th,  1464),  was  fought  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  between  Margaret  of 
Anjou  and  the  Yorkists  under  Lord  Mon- 


tague»  Margaret,  who  had  retired  to  Scotland 
after  the  battle  of  Towton,  collected  forces 
and  invaded  England  in  the  early  nart  of 
1464.  She  took  several  northern  castles,  and 
was  joined  by  Somerset  and  the  Percies ;  but 
Montague,  who  was  sent  against  the  Lan- 
castrians, totally  defeated  and  slew  Percy  at 
Hedgeley  Moor,  some  miles  south  of  Wooler 
in  Northumberland. 

Kalena,  St.,  Thb  Island  of,  owes  its 
name  to  its  having  been  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  on  St.  Helena^s  day,  May  21, 
1501.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  East  India  Company  got  posses- 
sion of  the  island,  and  from  this  date  it  has 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  St. 
Helena  was  a  station  of  great  importance  so 
long  as  the  ordinary  route  for  India  passed 
round  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  it  is  a  place  of 
historic  interest  only,  owing  to  its  having 
been  chosen  as  the  place  of  exile  for  Napoleon, 
who  died  here  in  1821. 

Heligoland  (Holy  Land),  an  island  in  the 
North  Sea,  was  taken  from  Denmark  in  1807, 
and  in  1814  was  formally  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  under  whose  rule  it  has  ever  since 
remained.  The  climate  is  mild  and  very 
healthy.  The  government  of  the  island  has 
since  1868  been  vested  in  a  governor,  ap 
pointed  by  the  crown,  and  an  executive  council. 
During  the  Napoleonic  wars  this  island  was 
of  very  considerable  importance  to  English 
commerce,  as  a  station  whence  English  goods 
could  be  smuggled  into  the  Continent  when 
the  European  ports  were  closed  to  our  vessels 
by  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 

Kemingbnrgh^  Walter  db  (d.  1347), 
was  sub-pnor  of  Gisborough,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  wrote  a  Cftronicle  extending  to  the  year 
1297,  which  was  continued,  apparently,  by  a 
later  writer  to  1307,  and  by  a  still  later  to 
1346.  Whatever  the  history  of  its  compila- 
tion, Hemingburgh*s  Chi-onielt  is  undoubtedly 
of  very  considerable  value  for  the  reigns  of 
the  first  three  Edwards.  It  extends  from  the 
Conquest  down  to  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Crccy,  but  it  is  only  for  the  last  three  reigns 
that  it  seems  to  be  an  original  authority. 
The  work  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
documents  and  original  letters  preserved 
in  it,  notably,  the  Latin  di-aft  of  Edward  I.'s 
Confirmatio  Cartarum,  to  which  the  name 
Statute  De  Tallagio  non  Concedendo  has  been 
erroneously  applied.  The  style  of  this  writer, 
also,  is  much  above  that  of  the  ordinary 
monkish  annalists. 

The  Cfcrontcl«  of  Walter  de  HeraingbuT^h  hai 

beeu  edited  by  Mr.  Hamiltou  for  the  Early 

English  Text  Society  (1848). 

Ee&dersoiiy  Alexander  (d,  1646),  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party 
in  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
conjunction  with  Johnston  of  Warriston,  he 
drew  up  the  demands  of  the  Covenanters  in 
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1638,  in  which  year  he  was  Modeiaior  of  the 
Glasgow  Assembly.  He  was  one  of  the 
Scotch  commissioners  at  the  Pacification  of 
Berwick  (q.v.),  and  at  the  Treaty  of  Ripon 
(1640).  He  cUed,  it  is  said,  of  remorse  at 
having  opposed  the  king,  "regretting  the 
excess  to  which  affairs  were  carried.** 

Sengest  id,  489  P)  was  one  of  the  two 
leaders  of  the  first  band  of  Teutonic  settlers 
which  came  to  Britain.  By  some  writers, 
the  fact  of  the  name  Hengest  meaning  a 
horse  is  regarded  as  proving  that  his  existence 
is  a  myth;  but  there  seems  no  reason  for 
adopting  that  theory  of  necessity,  as  we 
know  that  among  the  Teutonic  peoples 
names  derived  from  animals  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  It  is  true  that  oar  earliest 
authority,  Gildas,  does  not  mention  the 
names  of  any  of  the  Saxon  invaders,  and 
Bede  only  says,  '*the  two  first  commanders 
are  said  to  fiave  been  Hengest  and  Horsa." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Nenmus  and  the 
Atiffh'  Saxon  Chronicle  distinctly  mention 
these  two  brothers  as  the  chiefs  of  the  Teu- 
tonic invaders  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Vor- 
tig^m,  and  they  are  represented  as  being  the 
sons  of  one  Wihtgils,  who  was  a  great-grand- 
son of  Woden.  Dismissing  adl  the  later 
legends  which  accumulated  around  Hengest's 
name,  the  following  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of 
what  we  know  of  him.  Together  with  his 
brother,  Horua,  he  came  to  Britain,  probably 
(though  the  chronology  is  very  uncertain) 
about  the  year  460.  It  is  possible  they  may 
have  been  exiled,  as  Nennius  tells  us,  from 
Germany,  or  may  have  been  actually  invited 
over  by  Vortigem.  At  all  events,  they 
landed  at  Ebbsfleet,  and  agreed  to  assist 
the  British  king  a^inst  the  Picts.  In  these 
wars  they  were  invariably  successful,  and 
as  a  reward  obtained  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 
But  shortly  afterwards  we  find  them  turning 
their  arms  against  Vortigern.  They  were 
defeated  at  Aylesford,  in  which  battle 
Horsa  was  slain.  But  the  tide  soon 
turned.  After  numerous  victories,  Hengest 
and  his  son,  ^sc,  conquered  the  whole 
of  Kent ;  fresh  swarms  of  .Teutons  arrived ; 
and  the  Britons  were  entirely  driven  out  of 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  island.  Such  is 
the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Kent  as  it  has 
been  handed  down  to  us ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  much  or  how  little  authority  is  to 
be  attached  to  details  which  cannot  well  have 
been  preserved  in  writing  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence. 

ilnylo-Scuron  Chronicle; Nennias;  Bede;  Green, 
Kakmy  irf  £nyland. 

Hengest  Down,  or  Kingston  Down 

(Hbnoestbsdvm),  is  situated  on  the  west  or 
Cornish  side  of  the  Tamar,  between  that 
river  and  Galling^on.  Here,  in  836  or  887, 
Egbert  totally  defeated  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Danes  and  the  West  Welsh. 
A%g\o-SaMefii  ChroniAe^ 


Songluun,  Ralph  db  {d,  1309),  after 
filling  several  minor  judicial  offices,  was  ntade 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  1274. 
In  1289  he  was  removed,  together  with  most 
of  the  other  judges,  on  a  charge  of  malvens* 
tion  of  justice ;  but  he  subsequently  regained 
the  royal  favour,  and  became  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  in  1301,  an  office  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  his  death.  Ralph  was  the 
author  of  two  legal  books,  Le  Eewniie  pr% 
Defaltie  et  Formulie  Hacitmndi^  oommcmly 
known  as  Hengkam  Magtut^  and  Hengkam 
Parva.    These  were  edited  by  Selden  in  1616. 

Henrietta,  Buchsss  op  Oblkaks, 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  {b,  1644,  d,  1670),  vaa 
bom  in  Exeter,  whither  her  mother  had  re- 
tired during  the  Civil  War.  In  1646  she  was 
taken  in  disguise  to  France,  where  she  lived 
with  her  mother  till,  at  the  Restoration,  she 
was  enabled  to  return  to  England.  In  I66I 
she  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  only 
brother  to  Louis  XIV.,  by  whom  she  hsid 
three  children.  She  was  employed,  in  1670, 
by  the  French  court  to  negotiate  the  Treaty 
of  Dover  with  England,  but  very  soon  after 
her  return  to  France  she  died  suddcnily. 
Rumour  ascribed  her  death  to  the  effects  of 
poison  administered  by  her  jealous  husband. 

Henrietta  Maria,  Qvuk    {h,  1609, 

d.  1669),  wife  of  Charles  I.,  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
After  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  match, 
both  James  I.  and  Buckingham  were  very 
anxious  that  Charles  shoi^d  ally  himsetf 
with  Henrietta^  and  for  this  purpose  ne- 
gotiations were  opened  in  1624.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  162d,  and  by  the 
marriage  treaty  Charies  agreed  to  suspend 
the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  and 
allow  the  queen  the  free  exercise  of  her 
religion.  But  it  soon  became  eWdent  that 
Henrietta  was  a  tool  in  the  hancU  of  the 
Catholics,  who  thronged  around  her,  and  not 
only  compelled  her  to  refuse  to  be  crowned 
with  her  husband  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
on  one  occasion  at  least  forced  her  to  take 
part  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Tyburn,  where  the 
Roman  Catholic  ''martyrs*'  had  been  exe- 
cuted. At  last  Charles,  exasperated  by  this 
conduct,  drove  her  Roman  Catholic  attendants 
from  England.  As  long  as  Buckingham  lived 
the  queen  took  very  little  part  in  public 
affairs,  but  after  his  death  she  exerdaed  a 
g^reat  influence  over  Charles,  who  oould  hardly 
have  had  a  worse  adviser  than  a  frivolous, 
passionate  woman,  fond  of  power,  but  careless 
of  the  use  she  made  of  it.  Though  8tniiford*6 
refusal  to  grant  places  in  Ireland  to  her 
nominees  made  him  little  acceptable  to  her^ 
she  used  her  influence  to  prevent  his  con- 
demnation, but  subsequently,  being  frightened 
by  the  outcries  of  the  people,  and  fearing  for 
her  own  and  her  husband's  safety,  she 
entreated  Charles  to  assent  to  the  attainder. 
It  was  chiefly  owing  to  her  adWoe  that  the 
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king  made  the  foolish  attempt  to  arrest  the 
Five  Members  in  1642,  and  soon  after  this, 
when  civil  war  was  inevitable,  the  queen 
escaped  from  England  taking  with  her  the 
crown  jewels  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
arms  for  her  husband.  8he  returned  to 
England  in  1643,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliament.  Eventually 
she  joined  her  husband,  and  subsequently 
proceeded  to  the  West  of  England,  whence  in 
1644  she  escaped  to  France.  In  1643  she 
was  impeached  by  Pjrm  for  the  help  she  had 
g^Ten  her  husband,  but  after  the  impeach- 
ment had  been  unanimously  voted  by  the 
Commons,  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  no  more 
was  heard  of  it.  Queen  Henrietta  remained 
in  France  till  the  Restoration,  being  fre- 
quently in  great  poverty.  She  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  convert  her  children  to  Koman 
Catholicism,  and  succeeded  in  the  case  of  her 
youngest  daughter  Henrietta ;  but  the  young 
Duke  of  Gloucester  resolutely  withstood  aU 
her  endeavours.  On  the  Restoration  she 
returned  to  England,  and  Somerset  House 
was  granted  as  her  residence.  Fearing  the 
plague  of  1665,  she  returned  to  France,  where 
she  remained  till  her  death.  While  in 
France  she  was  supposed  to  have  married 
Henry  Jermyn,  afterwards  Earl  of  St.  Albans, 
but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  this, 
and  at  all  events  the  marriage  was  never 
acknowledged. 

Claieudon,  Hist,  o/  the  ReMlion ;  Gardiner, 
HM.  o/Emg.,  10(0—1942;  Saaike.  Rut,  qfEitg. 


:.,  Kino  {b,  1068, ».  Aug.  3, 1100, 
d.  Dec.  r  1135),  was  the  ^'oungest  son  of 
William  the  Conaueror.  His  education  must 
have  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
familiar  with  Latin.  He  was  dubbed  knight 
hy  his  father  and  Lanfranc  at  Whit- 
suntide, 1086.  Next  year,  on  his  deathbed, 
the  Conqueror  left  his  youngest  son  five 
thousand  pounds  of  silver,  prophesying  at 
the  same  time,  according  to  the  chronicles  of 
the  next  century,  that  he  would  succeed 
his  brothers  in  their  dominions.  With  his 
father's  bequest  Henry  bought  the  Cotentin 
and  Avranchin  from  his  brother  Robert,  and 
is  found  later  assisting  Robert  against  Wil- 
liam and  the  revolted  city  of  Rouen  (1090). 
In  1091,  when  peace  was  restored  between 
Robert  and  William  by  the  Treaty  of  Caen, 
the  two  brothers,  not  content  with  having 
taken  away  Henry's  right  of  succession, 
made  war  against  him  for  the  purpose 
of  stripping  him  of  his  lands.  Driven  from 
8t.  Michaers  Mount,  Henry  accepted  the 
lordship  of  Domfront  in  1093.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  thi^,  he  was  reconciled  to 
William  and  won  back  part  of  his  old  posses- 
sions from  Robert.  On  the  day  of  William's 
death,  Henr>-  also  was  hunting  in  the  New 
Forest ;  and  on  hearing  the  news,  he  at  once 
hastened  to  Winchester  to  seise  the  treasure 


and  to  put  forward  his  claims  to  the  crown. 
After  some  discussion,  in  which  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  maintained  the  rights  of 
the  absent  Robert,  Henry  was  elected  king, 
chiefly,  we  are  told,  by  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Two  days  later  he  was 
crowned  at  Westminster,  and  swore  to 
abolish  the  wrongs  from  which  the  country 
had  suffered  under  his  brother's  rule,  to 
maintain  peace,  repress  disorders,  and  deal 
justice  with  mercy.  Henry  immediately 
issued  a  Charter,  promising  to  maintain  the 
privileges  of  the  Church,  the  vassals,  and 
the  nation.  As  an  earnest  of  his  inten- 
tion to  observe  these  pledges,  he  impri- 
soned Flambard,  the  chief  instrument  of  his 
brother's  tyranny,  and  invited  Anselm,  the 
object  of  his  brother's  hate,  to  return  to 
England.  Before  the  year  was  out  Anselm 
had  come  back  and  married  the  new  king  to 
Edith,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
and  niece  of  Edgar  Atheling.  Meanwhile, 
Robert  had  returned  from  the  Holy  Land 
and  began  to  claim  the  crown  accoiding  to 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Caen.  The  great 
Norman  nobles  were  not  unwilling  to  assist 
him  in  his  pretensions.  Robert  of  Belesme, 
Ivo  of  Grantmesnil,  and  many  other  Norman 
barons  would  have  preferred  the  lax  in- 
dolence of  the  elder  to  the  stem  justice  of  the 
yoimger  brother  ;  while  Henr^'  laid  his  chief 
trust  in  the  influence  of  Anselm  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  English.  When  the  two 
armies  met  near  Winchester,  the  great  barons 
on  both  sides  seeing  that  whoever  should 
conquer,  their  position  in  the  land  would  be 
rendered  insecure,  prevailed  on  the  two 
brothers  to  make  peace.  Henry  was  released 
from  his  oath  of  fealty  to  Robert  and  was 
acknowledged  King  of  England ;  but  on  his 
purt  promised  to  pay  Robert  a  pension  of 
£3,000  and  to  restore  the  Cotentin  (1101). 
Three  years  later  the  quarrel  broke  out  again 
and  was  once  more  appeased  without  blood- 
shed; but  in  1106  Henry  crossed  over  to 
Normandy,  defeated  his  brother  at  the  battle 
of  Tenchebrai  and  entered  upon  the  possession 
of  his  duchy.  Robert  was  imprisoned  till  his 
death  in  1134. 

^leanwhile,  Henry  had  been  occupied  in 
restoring  order  and  good  government  to 
England.  The  great  Norman  lords  who  had 
sided  with  Robert — the  Malets,  the  Lacys, 
the  Grantmesnils,  and  Belesmes — lost  their 
castles  and  were  imprisoned  or  forced  to  re- 
linquish their  English  estates;  but  as  a 
rule  were  left  in  possession  of  their  Nor- 
man ones,  though  even  across  the  water 
their  castles  were  garrisoned  by  the  king. 
In  all  these  instances,  after  each  rebel- 
lion, whether  of  1101,  1104,  1118,  or  1123 
Henry's  great  object  was  to  restrain  the  in- 
dependence and  extortion  of  the  barons. 
Not  content  with  forfeiting  the  English 
estates  of  the  great  families  of  the  Conquest, 
Henry  put  into  full  working  order  a  strong 
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administrative  bodv — consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  new  men  advanced  by  him  because  of 
their  capacities  for  doing  his  work— to  form 
a  counterpoise  to  the  older  barons.  These 
men^  who  owed  their  whole  position  to  the 
crown,  were  employed  by  the  king  to  make 
circuits  round  the  country,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes,  but 
also  for  that  of  redressing  abuses.  In  this 
way  he  set  the  example,  which  his  grandson 
was  to  impnive  upon  and  enlarge,  of  en- 
forcing the  royal  authority  everywhere,  and 
biinging  the  royal  justice  within  the  reach  of 
all  people  who  sutfored  from  the  extortion, 
tbe  cruelty,  or  false  justice  of  the  local  and 
baronial  courts.  Though  the  main  interest 
of  Uenrv  I.*s  reign  lies  in  the  orderly  in- 
crease of  the  Norman  system  of  centralisa- 
tion, yet  it  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  politi- 
cal or  dramatic  incident.  In  1102  Robert  de 
Belesme,  the  cruel  and  tjnrannical  B^l  of 
Shrewsbury",  and  the  son  of  William  the 
Gonqueror*s  great  friend,  Montgomery,  was 
besieged  in  his  castle  of  Bridgnorth.  The 
English  were  only  too  glad  to  aid  in  Robert 
of  Belpsme*s  downfall,  and  called  on  the  king 
to  rejoice  that  he  became  a  free  man  from 
the  day  when  he  banished  Robert  of  Belesme 
(1102).  The  captive  Duke  Robert  had  a  young 
son,  William :  Louis  VI.  of  France  and  Fulk, 
Count  of  Anjou,  were  induced  to  espouse  the 
boy's  cause.  The  former  promised  to  invest 
him  with  Normandy :  the  latter  to  give  him 
his  daughter,  Sibylla,  in  marriage.  Mean- 
while, Fulk,  supported  b^  his  su  erain, 
Louis,  laid  claim  to  Maine,  in  opposition  to 
the  pretensions  of  Henry :  and  peace  was 
only  re-establislied  between  thi^  claimants 
(1113)  at  the  expense  of  William,  who 
now  found  a  refuge  with  Baldwin  of  Flan- 
ders. Once  more,  after  five  years'  quiet, 
a  coahtion  was  formed  on  behalf  of  the 
young  prince,  and  once  more  Louis  ana  Fulk 
espoused  his  cause.  But  this  effort  was  fruit- 
less too.  At  the  battle  of  Brenneville  (1119) 
the  victory  lay  with  Henry,  and  before  long 
Calixtus  II.  reconciled  the  two  kings.  In 
1 120  the  English  king  lost  his  only  son,  Wil- 
liam, in  the  White  Ship.  Three  years  later 
he  was  threiitened  with  another  coalition,  for 
Fulk  of  Anjou  had  once  more  espoused  the 
cause  of  William.  Fitz- Robert  and  several 
of  the  greatest  barons  in  Normandy  had 
promised  assistance.  But  Henry  was  too 
quick  for  his  enemies,  and  landing  in  Nor- 
mandy he  soon  reduced  the  castles  of  the  in- 
surgent barons  (1123 — 24).  A  few  years  later 
Louis  gave  his  sister-in-law,  Adeliza,  in 
marriage  to  the  young  prince,  granting  him 
at  the  same  time  the  Vexin  and  other  dis- 
tricts on  the  borders  of  Normandy,  and  also  in- 
vesting him  with  theoounty  of  Flanders  (1 127) . 
The  newly-made  count,  however,  was  slain 
next  year  while  endeavouring  to  make  good 
his  claims.  With  the  reballion  of  1124 
Henry*8  home  troubles  seem  to  hare  ceased. 


and  the  rest  of  his  reign  was  occupied  with 
the  extension  of  his  authority  and  the 
attempts  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  barons 
to  his  daughter,  Matilda,  and  her  infant 
son,  Henr}'.  This  lady  had  in  1114  married 
the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  but  having  lost 
her  husband  before  many  years  were  past, 
was  then  contracted  to  Geoffrey  of  Anjou, 
the  father  of  Henry  IL  In  1126,  1131, 
and  1133  the  whole  council  of  the  king- 
dom were  sworn  to  maintain  her  rights  or 
those  of  herself  and  her  little  son  (Henry  II.. 
bom  1133). 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  this  reign.  It  was 
largely  with  the  assistance  of  Anselm  that 
Henry  I.  had  been  enabled  to  secure  the 
crown,  and  by  mutual  consent  the  ques- 
tion of  investitures  was  for  the  moment 
waived.  But  when  the  immediate  danger 
was  over,  Anselm  was  summoned  to  do 
homage  and  consecrate  the  bishops  whom  the 
king  had  invested.  After  the  Synod  of 
W^minster,  Anselm  left  England  once  more 
(1103),  and  only  returned  in  1106,  after 
having  come  to  a  compromise  with  Henry  on 
the  disputed  points.  Before  the  dose  of  the 
T*iign  two  new  bishoprics  were  created — ^those 
of  Ely  (1109)  and  Carlisle  (1133),  and,  in 
1128,  the  new  order  of  the  Cistercians, 
founded  by  an  Englishman,  Harding,  planted 
their  first  colony  at  Waverley  in  Surrey. 
Henry's  reign  was  also  signalised  by  the 
practical  completion  of  the  conquest  of  South 
Wales  by  a  series  of  Norman  adventurers, 
who  established  for  themselves  feudal  lord- 
ships within  its  limits,  driving  the  Welsh  to 
the  hills,  or  subjecting  them  to  their  sway. 
In  some  places,  as  in  southern  Pembrokeshiie, 
colonies  of  Fleming  or  English  settlers  were 
planted,  and  the  Welsh  absolutely  driven  out 
Henr}'  also  managed  to  secure  the  nominatioo 
of  the  South  Welsh  bishops.  Their  consecm- 
tion  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  com- 
pleted the  ecclesiastical  subordination  of 
South  Wales  to  the  English  metropolitan. 

The  chief  contemporary  authorities  for  tlie 
reiffnof  Henry  I.  are  the  Angl^Satson  Ckr&uiel*: 
Sadmer,  HUtoria,  Now*r%m;  Orderieua  Vitalia. 
William  of  Malmeabury,  and  Henry  of  Hob- 
ting^on.  The  best  modem  worka  on  this  poiod 
are  Freeman,  Norman  Conqunl,  vol.  ▼. :  SHubbs, 
Cond.  Hi§L  and  StUtl  CkarUn ;  Church,  Life  W 

^***"'-  [T.  A.  A.] 

Henry  ZZ.,  Kino  {h,  March,  1133. 
8.  Oct.  25..  1154;  d.  July  6,  1189),  was 
bom  at  Le  l^fans,  and  was  the  son  of 
Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  and  widow  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  V.  He  was  still  an  infant 
when  brought  over  to  England  in  1141,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  his  uncle,  Robert  of 
Gloucester.  He  afterwards  went  to  Scotland, 
and  was  knighted  by  King  David,  in  1 149.  In 
1151  Louis  VIL  conferred  Normandy  on  him, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  succeeded  to  Anjou, 
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while,  in  1152,  his  marriage  with  Eleanor 
of  Aquitaine  gave  him  a  large  and  rich 
territory  in  the  Mouth  of  France.  Master  of 
such  resouroes,  his  expedition  to  England  in 
1 1 53  coold  not  but  be  successful.  The  Treaty 
of  Winchester  gave  him  the  succession  after 
&$tephen*s  death.  Within  a  year  his  rival  died, 
and  Henry's  succession  was  secured  without 
disturbance.  He  was  crowned  Dec.  19,  1154. 
The  long  and  important  reign  of  Henry  has 
been  divided  by  Bishop  Stubbs  into  four 
epochs — from  his  accession  to  the  Becket 
quarrel  (1154 — 64);  the  period  of  his  strife 
with  the  archbishop  (1164^70) ;  from  Becket's 
death  to  the  death  of  the  younger  Henry  in 
1183 :  and  from  thence  to  Henry's  own  death 
in  1189. 

The  first  period  of  Henry's  reign  was 
mainly  devoted  to  his  work  of  restoration. 
He  found  the  great  administrative  system  of 
his  grandfather  thoroughly  annihilated  during 
the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  reign.  '*  Adul- 
terine "  castles  were  thickly  spread  over  the 
whole  land.  Peace  and  order  there  were 
none.  The  revenue  had  declined  from  £60,000 
to  £20,000  a  year.  With  the  help  of  the 
surviving  members  of  the  family  of  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  and  of  Archbishop  Theobald, 
Becket  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Earl  of 
Lieicester,  Henry  succeeded  through  tact, 
energy,  snd  perseverance,  in  a  thorough  re- 
storation of  the  "avitss  consuetudines " — 
the  system  of  government  in  the  State  which 
Henry  I.  had  left  behind  him.  The  feudalists 
were  disarmed,  good  government  restored, 
the  coinage  reformed,  the  War  of  Toulouse 
successfully  carried  out.  The  whole  ten 
years  are  years  of  prosperity  and  orderly 
progress. 

In  1162  Becket  succeeded  Archbishop 
Theobald  at  Canterbury,  and  Henry  soon 
found  that  his  old  minister  was  thoroughly 
lesolved  to  oppose  his  design  to  subject 
Cliurch  as  well  as  State  to  the  supremacy  of 
tne  law.  An  attempt  to  compel  an  acknow- 
ledgment, merely,  of  the  royal  jurisdiction 
on  the  part  of  criminous  clerks  precipitated 
a  conflict  already  imminent.  In  1164  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (q.v.)  were  pre- 
sented to  the  archbishop  for  acceptance. 
Becket's  reluctant  acquiescence  was  soon 
withdrawn.  Henry  called  his  archbishop  to 
account  for  his  chancellorship,  and  after  a 
stormy  council  at  Northampton,  the  arch- 
bishop withdrew  beyond  the  seas,  and  the  king 
took  possession  of  his  temporalities.  For 
some  years  an  active  warfare  was  carried  on 
between  king  and  archbishop,  which  nothing 
but  Uie  tact  of  Henry*s  ministers  prevented 
from  being  confused  with  the  great  struggle 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Alexander  III., 
of  which  it  was  the  English  counterpart. 
When  in  1170  a  hollow  reconciliation  was 
effected,  Becket  returned  only  to  meet  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  indiscreet  partisans  of 
the  king.    It  is  most  remarkable  evidenoe  of 


Henry's  versatility  and  energy  that  the  period 
of  the  Becket  struggle  was  the  period  of  his 
greatest  constructive  reforms,  of  the  estab- 
Bshment  of  the  new  judidal  system  by  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon  (1166),  and  of  the  suc- 
cessful conquest  uf  Britanny. 

The  death  of  Becket  brought  Henry's 
ecclesiastical  troubles  to  a  crisis.  The  coro- 
nation of  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  had  neither 
conciliated  his  family  nor  the  baronage.  Henry 
hurried  away  to  Ireland  to  escape  from  his 
difficulties,  and  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
Norman  nobles,  who  had  within  the  last  few 
years  appropriated  a  large  part  of  the  island. 
On  his  return,  the  Pope's  need  of  English  aid 
made  his  reconciliation  with  the  Church  at 
Avranches  an  easy  matter  (1172).  But  the 
great  feudal  revolt  of  1173—74,  which  simul- 
taneously brake  out  in  England  and  the 
Continent,  and  was  activelv  favoured  by  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  tnd  Henry's  own  sons,  may  have 
been  an  indirect  consequence  of  the  Becket 
quarrel.  After  a  hard  struggle  Hem  y  gained 
the  day.  The  last  of  the  feudal  risings  was 
suppressed,  and  the  monarcJi,  strong  in  na- 
tional support  and  in  his  system  of  government, 
was  henceforth  able  to  devote  his  best  energies  to 
administrotiveand  judicial  reconstruction.  The 
Assize  of  Northampton  (1176),  the  Assize  of 
Arms  (1181),  the  Assize  of  the  Forest  (1184), 
were  the  great  legislative  acts  of  this  period. 
No  less  important  were  Henry's  fertile 
schemes  for  the  perfection  of  the  judicial 
system,  his  strong  and  firm  government,  his 
good  peace  and  prosperity. 

But  Henry's  own  sons  were  now  his  worst 
enemies.  He  had  done  his  best  for  them. 
He  had  crawned  Henry,  secured  Britanny  to 
Geofbey,  Aquitaine  for  Bichard,  and  pro- 
posed to  give  John  Ireland.  But  the  malign 
influence  of  their  mother  and  Louis  VII. 
drove  their  turbulent  and  thankless  spirits 
into  a  series  of  risings  that  embittei'ed  Henry's 
last  years.    In  1 183  the  younger  Henn^  died. 

The  death  of  the  }vung  king  did  not 
check  the  rebellious  attempts  of  Henry's  re- 
maining sons.  Their  persistent  hostility 
seriously  checked  the  course  of  home  reforms, 
and  even  the  preparations  for  the  Crusade. 
Philip  Augustus  was  as  rancorous  an  enemy 
to  Henry  as  Louis  VII.  had  been,  and  his 
alliance  with  the  king's  sons  seriously  dimin- 
ished the  power  and  prestige  of  Henry  in 
Europe.  In  the  midst  of  failure  and  deser- 
tion ihe  old  king  died. 

Henry  II.'s  reign  was  a  **  period  of  amal- 
gamation." The  Norman  centitd  and  mon- 
archical system,  and  the  old  English  local  and 
popular  system  hitherto  existing  side  by  side, 
were  connected  by  Henry  and  combined  into 
a  single  whole,  out  of  which,  a  g^eration 
later,  the  English  Constitution  began  to  de- 
velop. His  bureaucratic  system  dealt  a  death 
blow  to  feudalism,  and  even  set  definite  limits 
to  the  power  of  the  Church.    A  thorough 
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deBpot  and  oosmopolitan,  he  efltablished  that 
allianoe  of  king  and  people  which  produced 
the  national  English  monarchy.  The  con- 
queror of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  Henr>'  revived 
that  empire  over  all  Britain  which  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  aspired  to.  The  ruler 
of  a  third  of  the  modem  f^uce,  he  began  that 
policy  of  constant  warfare  with  hia  nominal 
overlord  which  coloured  the  whole  mediaeval 
history  of  England.  His  gi*eat  Continental 
position  rendered  Henry  the  first  of  European 
sovereigns.  His  friendly  relations  with  the 
Empire,  Spain,  and  Flanders,  began  the 
close  connection  with  England's  iSne  tra- 
ditional mediiBval  allies.  A  man  that  could 
do  aU  this  was  of  no  ordinary  character. 
Strong,  persistent,  lar-seeing  and  hard  work- 
ing, he  was  at  once  a  great  statesman,  legis- 
lator, administrator,  warrior,  and  diplomatist. 
But  he  was  unscrupulous,  passionate  and 
revengeful — hard  and  cruel  upon  occasion — 
and  his  domestic  .difficulties  perceptibly 
changed  his  character  for  the  worse  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign.  Yet  with  all  his  defects 
he  did  a  good  work  for  fhigland.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  results  must  excuse  the  selfish- 
ness of  his  aims. 

The  best  orisrlnal  aathoritias  are  Oerrase  off 
Caatarbury:  Beuedict  of  Peterboroueh,  and 
Boger  of  Hoveden  (Bolln  Series) ;  Williiun  of 
Newborough  (English  Hist.  Soc),  sad  Ralph 
Niger.  The  oopioaa  works  of  Qitaldns  Cam- 
breusis,  edited  in  the  Rolls  Series  bj  Brewer 
and  Dimock,  are  useful  thoash  not  always  tnut- 
worthjr,  especially  so  are  the  Erpwinatio  EfiUmuv 
and  ittnerartum  Canibria,  Dr.  Stabbs's  works 
are  authoritative  for  the  reign  of  Heurj  II.,  both 
his  Cofi«(itu(ional  History  and  his  ezhaiistive 
Pr»fae$  to  the  editions  of  Benedict  of  Peter< 
borough  and  Roger  of  HoTeden  in  the  Bolls 
Series.  Ly  ttelton's  Ltft  of  Henry  II.,  though  old- 
fashioned,  is  still  useful.  For  the  Becket  struggle 
see  Robertson,  Lif*  of  Btekgt ;  Giles,  Ldttn  of 
BecM ;  MatoriaU  fw  (^  Hufory  of  Art\^y»hop 
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— ««^,  ZZX..  KiMo  (6.  Oct.  1,  1207,  «. 
Oct  19,  1216,  i.  Nov.  16,  1272),  was  the  son 
of  John,  and  Isabella  of  Angouleme.  His  long 
reign  falls  into  three  epocha— the  period  of  the 
regency,  the  twenty  years  (1232 — 1252)  of 
misrule,  either  under  some  foreign  and  un- 
popular minister  or  the  king  in  person,  and 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  baronial  struggle. 

The  tyranny  of  King  John  had  alienated 
every  claas  of  his  subjects,  and  the  barons 
who  had  won  l^Iagna  Charta  had  called  in 
Louis  of  France.  But  the  wisdom  of  the 
Regent  Peinbioke,  the  strong  support  whicJi 
the  Roman  Church  gave  to  its  infant  vassal,  and 
the  acceptance  by  church  and  crown  alike  of 
the  Great  Charter,  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  foreigners,  and  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  feudal  survival  that  had  threatened 
to  prove  serious.  Pembroke  died  in  1219. 
Archbishop  Langton  got  rid  of  the  t)Tanny 
of  the  papal  legates  in  1221.  In  the  same 
yvor  William  of  Aumale,  the  feudal  champion, 
in  1224,  Falkes  de  Breaut6,  the  representative 
of  John's  foreign  mercenaries,  were  subdued. 


In  the  year  1227  Hubert  de  Butgh  got  rid  of 
the  Poitevin  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Even 
the  baronial  opposition  were  national  in  their 
aims.  There-  were  thus  not  wanting  signs  of 
the  development  of  English  constitutionalism. 

In  1232  Henr}'  dismissed  De  Burgh,  and 
became  his  own  minister.  But  his  weak  and 
shiftless  character,  his  incapacity  for  con- 
stant application,  his  delight  m  mere  external 
splendour,  his  want  of  a  settled  policy,  hia 
attachment  to  his  family,  all  led  him  to  lean 
on  some  stronger  support  than  himself.  Peter 
des  Roches,  recalled  in  1232,  was  indeed  dis- 
missed in  1234 ;  but  in  1236,  Henry's  mairiage 
with  Eleanor  of  Provence  brought  a  swarm 
of  her  worthless  kinsmen  and  dependents  into 
England.  Foreign  fashions  spread  widely; 
foreigners  administered  Church  and  State. 
The  English  language,  which  had  kept  itself 
comparatively  free  of  French  words  up  to  thia 
period,  was  now  inundated  with  them.  Ko 
doubt  an  increased  connection  with  the  Con- 
tinent had  its  good  points ;  but  its  effects  on 
government  were  altogether  bad.  A  strong 
aristocratic  opposition  to  Henry  was  now 
established.  In  1242  the  barons  refused  to 
grant  an  aid  for  the  war  in  Poitou.  In  1244 
barons  and  clergy  protested  against  the  royal 
misgovemment.  But  in  1246  the  Count  of 
La  Marche  and  his  sons,  Henry's  half-brothers, 
came  into  England.  The  Pope  exacted  tax 
after  tax  from  the  clergy.  Among  churchmen 
the  resistance  of  Grosseieste  was  almost  single- 
handed.  The  nobles  were  equally  disorganised. 
Without  leaders,  the  people  were  powerless  to 
withstand  the  wretched  government  of  the 
foreign  favourites. 

At  last,  in  1252,  a  leader  arose.  Simon 
of  Montfort,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  acquired 
the  earldom  of  Leicester,  and  whose  marriage 
with  the  king's  sister  had  almost  provoked  a 
revolt,  was  in  that  year  dismissed  from  the 
government  of  Qascony.  Eager  for  revenge, 
the  hated  foreigner  became  an  efficient  leader 
of  the  national  party.  The  folly  of  Henry 
in  accepting  the  Sicilian  crown  for  his  son 
Edmund,  his  la^dsh  expenditure  on  a  futile 
adventure  that  led  to  nothing  but  the  ag- 
grandisement of  the  papacy,  completed  the 
measure  of  baronial  indignation.  In  1258  the 
opposition  culminated  in  the  Mad  Parlia- 
ment, which  compelled  the  acceptance  of  the 
constitution  known  as  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford,  that  practically  substituted  a  baronial 
oligarchy  for  the  royal  power.  Hitherto 
the  opposition  had  been  unanimous.  But 
while  the  bulk  of  the  baronage  were  now  dis- 
posed to  rest  content  with  their  triumph, 
Montfort  had  larger  schemes  of  popular 
government.  He  quarrelled  with  Gloucester, 
tiie  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party.  In  1261 
Henry  availed  himself  of  this  feud  to  regain 
power;  but  in  1263  war  began  again.  Both 
parties  had  competed  with  each  other  lor 
popular  favour  by  summoning  representatives 
of  the  shire  oommunities  to  a  nationsi  counciL 
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The  triumph  of  Montlort  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes  led  to  his  famous  Parliament  of  1265, 
in  which  burgesses  as  well  as  knights  of  the 
shire  were  summoned,  and  a  new  paper  con- 
stitution, which  put  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  community,  was  drawn  up.  But 
the  democratic  Ceesarism  of  Montfort  led  to 
a  quarrel  with  the  son  of  his  old  enemy- 
Gloucester.  Edward,  the  king's  son,  escaped 
and  collected  an  army.  Montiort  was  slain  at 
Evesham.  The  capture  of  Kenilworth  ended 
the  war.  For  the  rest  of  the  reign  peace  was 
secured.  But  real  power  had  now  escaped 
from  Henrv's  hands  into  those  of  his  son, 
who  knew  now  to  appropriate  the  results  of 
Montf ort's  policy,  and  reconcile  the  monarchy 
with  nationality.  Henry  died  on  Nov.  16, 
1272.  His  extreme  incompetence  as  a  ruler 
blinds  us  to  his  private  respectability.  His 
reign,  though  its  details  are  beyond  expres- 
sion dreary,  is  of  the  last  importance  in  Eng- 
lish history.  It  was  the  period  of  the  growth 
of  the  constitution,  of  the  concentration  of 
the  local  machinery  into  a  national  represen- 
tative assembly,  of  the  development  of  English 
nationality  in  opposition  to  royal  and  papal 
t>Tanny.  It  was  a  period  of  great  men,  of 
great,  if  ill-regulatea  designs,  and  of  great 
originative  ana  creative  power.  It  saw  the 
religious  revival  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  establishment  of  the  mendicant  orders  in 
England,  and  the  development  of  culture 
thi  ough  the  universitiefl.  But  to  all  this  de- 
velopment Henry  was  little  more  than  an 
insignificant  figure-head. 

Roger  of  Wendover ;  Matthew  Paris,  Hitiovia 
Major  (Bolls  Series) :  Risbaoger,  Chrmiam  CSLoUm 
Series);  Dr.  Shirley's  RoydL  Lttten  (Rolls 
Series) ;  Brewer,  MonnmmUa  Frmuiitcana  (Rolls 
Series) ;  Luard.OroMctisfe't  Lttttn  (Rolls  Series) ; 
Stabbe.  Cotut.  Ui§t,:  Protbero,  Simon  of  Mont- 
fort :  PanlL  Engliuiu  Qeoehichto  and  Suaon  «m 
Jf<m(/ort;  tilaaow,  Bartrnt*  War;  Peanron,  Hiit. 
Qf^»g^  [T.  F.T.] 


\,  King  (b.  1366,  s.  Oct.  13, 1399, 
d.  Mar.  2~0,  1413),  was  bom  at  Bolingbroke, 
in  Lincolnshire,  being  the  eldest  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt  and  of  his  first  wife,  the 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  married  Mary  Bohun,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  the  last  Earl  of  Here- 
ford. In  1385  he  was  called  to  a  qeat  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Derby. 
He  at  first  took  part  with  the  uncles  of 
Richard  II.,  in  their  endeavours  to  retain  the 
government  under  their  own  control;  but 
later  on  supported  the  king  in  trying  to  draw 
into  his  hands  an  absolute  power.  It  mav  be 
suspected  that  this  was  done  with  the  sinister 
design  of  making  Richard  unpopular  with  his 
subjects.  It  would  seem  that  Henr\'  was,  to 
some  extent,  privy  to  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  king's  uncle,  in  1397 :  but 
the  following  year  he  again  changed  round, 
accused  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  Uie  murder 
of  Gloucester  as  well  as  of  treasonable  prac- 
tioes,  and  challenged  him  to  wnger  of  battle. 


On  the  combatants  presenting  themselves  at 
Coventry  on  Sept.  16,  1398,  to  try  the  issue, 
they  were  both  banished  by  Richard,  Norfolk  ^m^^l 
for  life  and  Bolingbroke  for  ten  years.  The  " 
following  ^ear  John  of  Gaunt  died,  and 
Richard  seized  his  lands.  On  receiving  in- 
telligence of  this  act,  Henry,  who  knew  him- 
self to  be  as  popular  in  Uie  country  as  the 
king  was  unpopular,  determined  to  return  to 
the  country  on  the  plea  of  claiming  his  lawful 
inheritance.  The  king  had  set  out  upon  an 
expedition  to  Ireland,  when  Henry  landed  at 
Ravenspur,  July  4,  1399.  Bolingbroke  was 
everywhere  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  soon 
decioed  to  put  forward  a  claim  upon  the 
crown.  Richard  returned  early  in  August, 
but  upon  landing,  his  army  immediately 
be^;an  to  desert  him.  He  was  forced  to  dis- 
guise himself,  but  was  seized  near  Conway  on 
August  19.  Henry  called  a  Parliament, 
which,  on  October  13,  pronounced  the  depo- 
sition of  Richard,  and  transferred  the  crown 
to  his  cousin.  It  need  not  be  pointed  out 
what  an  important  act  this  was  h'om  a  consti- 
tutional point  of  view.  Richard  died  in  prison 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  in 
circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  suspicions  of 
violence. 

Henr}''8  energies  were,  henceforth,  entirely 
devoted  to  strengthening  his  position  on  the 
throne.  He  suppoiled  the  orthodox  Church 
party  against  the  attacks  of  the  Lollards,  to 
whom  his  &ther,  John  of  Graunt,  had  been 
markedly  favourable,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant enactments  of  his  reign  was  the  Act 
D0  MerttjUiQ  Comhurendo  (1401).  .It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  these  persecutions  were  popular 
with  the  clergy  onlv.  The  contrary  is  proved 
by  the  traditioiial  character  which  attached  to 
the  name  of  the  most  conspicuous  Lollard  of 
the  succeeding  reign.  Sir  John  Oldcastle — a 
traditional  character  which,  if  it  was  not 
identical  with,  certainly  bore  considerable  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  fictitious  Falstaff. 
For  the  rest,  Henrj^'s  reign  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  crushing  domestic  rebellion,  and  in 
meeting  the  attacks  of  the  Scots  and  Welsh.  In 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  was  at  war  with 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  regent  of  Scotland, 
and  with  Owen  Glendower,  who  had  raised  a 
national  revolt  among  the  Welsh.  The  Scots 
under  Douglas  were  decisively  defeated,  and 
their  leader  captured  at  Homildon  Hill  by  Hairy 
Hotspur,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
(Sept  14,  1402).  The  expedition  into  Wales, 
in  which  Henr}',  the  Prince  of  Wales,  took  part, 
was  less  successfuL  In  1403  broke  out  the 
formidable  rebellion  of  the  Percies,  who  were 
now  leagued  with  Douglas  and  Glendower.  On 
the  march  of  the  first  two  to  join  their  forces 
with  the  latter,  they  were  intercepted  by  the 
kiiig's  army,  and  forced  into  an  engagement 
at  ^rewsbury  (July  21, 1403),  where  they  were 
comjdetely  defeated  and  Harry  Percy  slain. 
Nortiburoberland  was,  on  this  occasion,  par- 
doned.   Two  other  rebellions  of  less  conse- 
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quenoe  broke  out  in  the  north,  in  the  last  of 
which  (1408),  Northumberland  was  again 
deeply  implicated.  It  was  crushed  at  the  battle 
of  Bramham  Moor,  in  which  Northumberland 
fell.  In  the  interval  between  these  two  events, 
Henry  was  fortunate  enough  to  capture  the 
heir  apparent  of  Scotland  (James  I.),  who 
was  being  sent  to  France  (1406). 

After  1408,  Henr}',  no  longer  in  fear  of  re- 
bellion, began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  fSrance,  where  the  quarrels  between 
the  parties  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  brought  the  country  to 
the  verge  of  civil  war  (the  assassination  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  made  this  war  in- 
evitable, took  place  on  November  23,  1407). 
Henry  took  the  part  of  siding  first  with  one 
party  and  then  with  the  other,  so  as  to  weaken 
both  as  much  as  possible.  During  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life  the  king  was  subject  to  fits  of 
epilepsy,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had 
already  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
field,  generally  presided  at  the  Council.  The 
growing  popularity  of  this  prince  is  said  to 
have  excited  the  jealousy  of  ais  father,  and 
caused  some  estrangement  between  the  two. 
Henry  died  March  20,  1413.  By  his  fitst 
wife,  Mary  Bohun,  he  left  four  sons — Henry ; 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence;  John,  Duke  of 
Bedford ;  and  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter ;  and  two  daughters.  After  his  accession, 
Henry  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Charles 
II.  of  Navarre,  but  had  by  her  no  issue.  The 
interest  of  Henry  IV.'s  reign  depends  upon 
the  success  of  his  ]x)licy  in  founding  the 
house  which,  in  the  person  of  his  successor, 
made  itself  so  famous,  and  in  that  of  the 
third  descendant  again  fell.  It  is  still  more 
remarkable  as  the  period  of  the  restoration 
of  Anglican  orthodoxy  against  Lollardy,  and 
as  the  period  of  mediaeval  constitutionalism. 
Vita  JUo.  Bicardt  (ed.    Heame);   Traison   «t 


xpoaigma  ana  Jitsr.  Anoi. ;  Annalea  Umrici  IV. ; 
Capgrare,  Chronicle;  id.,  Lihtr  ds  lUtMCnbuJi 
UmMriciM',  Waniin,  BteueH  Am  ChroniqvM;  Le 
Seligieux  de  St.  Denjs ;  Broaghatn,  En/ffland 
uiiAer  tht  Houae  of  Lancaidtr  ;  Lin^ard,  HitA,  vf 
Sng.;  VKoli,Englx9cheG€kchi'Ma;  Stubbs,  Con«t. 
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Benry  v.,  King  (b.  Aug.  9,  1388, ».  Mar. 
21,  1413,  d.  Aug.  31,  1422),  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  IV.,  was  bom  at  Monmouth.  He  was, 
at  a  very  early  age,  practised  in  arms,  and 
was  sent,  when  fifteen,  to  take  command 
in  an  expedition  against  Owen  Glendower, 
and  one  year  later,  took  a  part  in  the 
important  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
character  of  this  monarch  must  always 
be  one  of  great  interest  to  the  histori- 
cal student,  for  he  was  probably  the  most 
Popular  king  who  ever  ruled  in  this  countr}-. 
lAter  tradition,  apparently  to  g^ve  a  aest  to 
his  subsequent  merits,  has  represented  him  as 
passing  his  youth  in  dissipation,  and  in  in- 
aifferipnoe   to  his.  reputation;  and  his  bio- 


grapher, Elmham,  admits  something  to  support 
ttoB  charge.  This  period  of  temporary  ob- 
scurity could  not  have  occurred,  as  Shake- 
speare represents  it  to  have  done,  before  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Prince  Henry  was  disgusted  with  the 
jealousy  which  his  father  felt  for  his  rising 
talents,  and  for  a  while  absented  himself 
from  state  affairs,  and,  in  fact,  while  about 
1410,  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  the  Council, 
he  appears  afterwards  to  have  yieldc»d  his 
phioe  to  his  next  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence.  He  was  crowned  on  April  9,  1413. 
By  his  first  acts  he  gave  evidence  of  the 
security  which  he  felt  upon  the  throne.  He 
released  the  voung  Earl  of  March  ^m  his 
captivity,  and  reinstated  the  son  of  Harry 
Percy  in  the  family  honours  and  posseesions. 
In  his  internal  administration  he  seems  to 
have  been  disposed  to  follow  the  general  lines 
of  his  father*s  policy.  But  he  h^ui  less  sym- 
pathy with  the  Lollards,  who  were  now  perse- 
cuted with  relentless  rigour.  Among  the 
victims  is  to  be  counted  Sii^  John  Oldcastle, 
commonly  called  Lord  Cobham,  in  1 4 1 7.  Henry 
was,  however,  supposed  to  have  been  not 
altogether  unfavourable  to  a  scheme  for  con- 
fiscating a  ^rtion  of  the  revenoen  of  the 
Church  which  was  warmly  advocated  by  the 
majority  of  the  lay  peers  at  this  time.  The 
abolition  of  the  ahen  priories  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  this.  It  was  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  king  in  another  direction  that  Arch- 
bishop Chicheley  persuaded  Henry,  that  in 
right  of  his  descent  from  Edward  III.,  he  had 
a  valid  daim  to  the  crown  of  France,  which 
the  present  distracted  state  of  that  kingdom 
^ve  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  assert- 
ing. The  proposal  was  received  with  favour 
by  all  classes,  and  in  pursuit  of  this  object 
Henry  set  sail  for  Harfleur,  Aug.  10,  1415. 

The  details  of  Henry's  invasion  form  an 
important  and  exceedingly  interesting  chapter 
in  military  history,  but  can  only  be  g^ven 
here  in  brief  summary.  The  first  under- 
taking was  the  attack  on  Harfleur.  ,  The 
place  was  strongly  defended,  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  water,  so  that  the  siege,  of  which 
the  contemporary  authorities  give  us  a  toler- 
ably detailed  account,  dragged  on  for  six 
weeka  During  this  time  the  English  army, 
which  at  first  consisted  of  about  20,000  foot 
and  9,000  horse,  diminished  to  not  more 
than  a  third  of  that  number.  It  appeared 
impossible  to  continue  the  war  without  ob- 
taining fresh  reinforcemento  from  England. 
In  order,  however,  not  to  seem  to  retreat 
before  the  facQ  of  the  enemy,  Henry  deter- 
mined to  embark  from  Calais,  and  before 
leaving  Harfleur  he  sent  a  challenge  to  the 
DaupMn,  offering  to  meet  him  in  eight  days, 
which  was  not  accepted.  This  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  strategy,  or,  to  speak  more 
truly,  the  want  of  strategy,  which  chi^rac- 
terised  the  war£Eiire  6f  those  days.  Hie  safetY 
of  Henry's  army  might  seem  to  have  depended 
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upon  his  keeping  his  movements  as  secret  as 
possible ;  on  the  contrary  he  waited  eight 
days  for  the  reply  of  the  Dauphin,  and  then 
act  out  (Oct.  8)  upon  his  perilous  march. 
The  English,  proceeding  by  Fecamp  and  Eu, 
arrived  at  Abbeville  on  the  13th,  but  finding 
that  the  Somme  was  strongly  guarded  at  this 
point,  were  induced  to  make  a  detour  by 
Amiens  and  Nesle.  At  the  latter  place  they 
crossed  the  Somme  on  the  19th,  the  French 
showing  themselves  and  disappearing  again. 
On  the  24th  they  crossed  the  little  stream  of 
Temoise,  and  there  saw  the  whole  French 
host  waiting  for  them  upon  the  opposite  side 
near  the  village  of  Agincourt,  and  so  com- 
pletely barring  the  way  to  Calais  that  the 
English  could  not  avoid  an  engagement.  The 
liattle  took  place  on  St.  Crispin's  Day  (Oct. 
2«5,  1415).  The  French  army  is  believed  to 
have  been  five  times  as  large  as  the  English, 
and  yet  the  engagement  resulted  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  English  almost  the  most  complete 
that  has  ever  been  recorded  in  histor}'. 
The  most  important  of  the  prisoners  taken 
were  D'Albret,  the  Constable  of  France,  and 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  poet,  son  of 
the  murdered  Duke  of  Orleans.  In  August  of 
the  following  year  the  French,  who  had 
threatened  Harfleur,  were  decisively  defeated 
at  sea  by  the  Duke  of  Bedfoi-d,  the  king's 
brother.  Despite  these  victories  Henry 
clearly  perceived  that  he  could  only  hope  to 
bring  his  schemes  to  a  successful  conclusion 
by  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  two  great 
parties  into  which  France  was  divided.  The 
traditional  policy  of  England,  her  conunercial 
relations  with  the  Low  Countries,  pointed  out 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  as  the  object  of  nego- 
ciations.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  a  per- 
manent alliance  would  have  been  made  with 
this  party  had  it  not  been  for  the  murder  of 
John  the  Fearless,  Duke  of  Burgtmdy,  on 
Sept.  10,  1419.  John's  son  and  successor, 
l*hilip  the  Good,  immediately  threw  in  his  lot 
with  the  English.  He  brought  with  him  all 
the  party  of  the  Burgundians,  which  included 
the  people  of  Paris.  The  result  of  this  acces- 
sion of  strength  was  the  Treaty  of  Troyes 
between  Henr}-,  Philip,  and  Isabella,  the 
Queen  of  France  ^Charles  VI.  was  at  this 
time  insane),  in  which  the  Dauphin  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  inheritance,  and  Henr}*,  on 
condition  of  his  manying  Catherine,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  was  to  receive  the 
regency  of  France  during  the  life  of  the  king, 
and  the  succession  after  his  death.  The  treaty 
was  signed  on  lilay  21, 1420,  and  the  marriage 
of  Henry  and  Catherine  took  place  the  follow- 
ing 2nd  of  June.  The  kings  of  France  and 
England  entered  Paris  together  in  November, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  was  solemnly  con- 
firmed b}'  the  Parliament  of  Paris  on  Dec.  10. 
Henry  then  returned  to  England,  and  entered 
London  amidst  immense  rejoicings.  The 
Dauphin  of  course  repudiated  the  Treaty  of 
Troyes,  and  he  still  had  the  support  of  the 
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powerful  party  of  the  Armagnacs.   In  l^Iarch, 

1421,  he  gained  the  victory  of  Beauge  over  the 

English  under  the  Duke  of  Clarence.     This 

obliged  Henry  at  once  to  return  to  France. 

He  drove  back  the  army  of  the  Dauphin  and 

entered  Paris  in  triumph.     He  left  it  again  to 

advance  against  the  army  of  the  Dauphin, 

which  lay  before  Cosne.     On  his  way  he  was 

attacked  by  a  fever  which  terminated  fatally 

at   Yinc*ennes    on    Aug.    31,    1422,    in    the 

thirty-fourth  year    of  Ilemy^s  age,  and  the 

tenth  of  his  reign. 

Henriei  Quiitti  G«9la,  known  as  The  Chan- 
lain'B  Account  (Eiig.  tiist.  Sec.) ;  Elmbam,  Vita 
et  G«»ta  Hen,  V.,  and  Liher  metricua  de  Ken.  F. 
(ed.  Heame);  William  of  'Worcester,  Annala; 
Walsiugbnm,  Hiat.  Anglic.  (Rolls  Series) ;  Titus 
Livius  of  Friuli  (he  was  an  Italian  in  the  ler- 
vice  of  the  Duke  of  Glouceater).  Vita  Hen.  V. 
(ed.  Heame) ;  Moustrelet,  Chronifrue ;  Cardinal 
aes  Ursins,  Chrvnique  de  Nonnandie  ;  Le  Bour- 
geois de  Paris;  Sir  H.  NicoloB,  T)ie  Battle  of 
Agineourt ;  Brougham,  Englnnd  under  the  Hoiim 
oj  Lmica$i*$- ;  Liugard,  Hitt.  of  Eng. 
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VI.,   Kino   (b.  Dec.  6,  1421,  #. 
Sept.  1, 1422,  rf.  May,  1471).  The  reign  of  this 
prince  was  the  third  act  in  the  historic  drama 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  »nd  that  which  was 
destined  to  witness  the  undoing  of  all  that 
had  heen  accompli<>hed  in  the  two  jirevions 
reigns.      Heniy  VI.    was    bom  at    "Wind- 
sor, and  was  less  than  nine  months  old  at 
the  time  of   his  accession    to    the    throne. 
Charles  VI.,  his  grandfather,    died    a    few 
months    later.      I'he    regency    of    the    two 
kingdoms,  to  which  the    young    king  was 
considered    the    heir,   had   been   settled  by 
Henrj-  V.    The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  more  arduous  duty  of  govern- 
ing the  English  possessions  in  France,  and  of 
prosecuting  the  war  in  that  country,  while 
the  English    regency  was  assigned   to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Protector.     Among  Hemy  V.'s  dying  injunc- 
tions to  his  successor  was  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  maintain  the  alliance  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  this  advice  Bedfoi-d  did  his 
best  to  cany  out.     At  fiMt  he  was  eminently 
successful    in    all    his    undertakings.      The 
Dauphin  (Charles  VII.),  who  hoiHjd  to  rally 
his  party  now  that  his  greatest  rival  was  dead, 
led  his  army  into  Burgundy.      He  was  de- 
cisively defeated  at  Crevant,  and  the  next 
year  still  more  decisively  at  Vemeuil  (Aug. 
16, 1424).  The  Duke  of  Bedford  commanded  in 
person  at  this  great  battle,  which  has  been  well 
described  as  a  second  Agineourt.   Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Duke   of  Gloucester  had  con- 
trived, by  espousing  Jacqueline  of  Hainault, 
to    alienate    Burgund)'    from    the    English 
interests,  and  though  Bedford  did  his  best,  by 
enormous  concessions,  to  retain  his  friendsliip, 
it  was  not  long  before  Philip  passed  over  alto- 
gether to  the  side  of  Charles  VII.,  and  drew 
with  him  the  Duke  of  Britanny.     The  Pope, 
too,  at  this  time  wrote  an  appeal  to  Bedford 
to  desist  from  his  attempts  to  force  upon  the 
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French  people  a  sovereigxi  in  defiance  of  the 
rights  of  succession,  and  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  was  steadily  turning  against  the  Eng- 
lish. It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Joan  of  Arc 
came  forward  alleging  her  divine  commission 
to  rescue  the  country  from  its  invader.  At 
the  moment  when  Joan  obtained  her  first 
audience  with  Charles  VII.  the  English  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  protracted  siego  of 
Orleans.  Bedford  had  been  induced,  in  op- 
position to  his  own  judgment,  to  undertake 
this  operation  with  the  view  of  carrying  the 
war  into  the  country  beyond  the  Loire,  which 
adhered  altogether  to  the  party  of  Charles. 
All  France  had  be^n  to  look  upon  the  siege 
of  Orleans  as  decisive  of  the  issue  of  the 
whole  war.  Joan  made  her  way  into  the  city  on 
April  29,  1410,  and  nine  days  later  compelled 
the  English  to  raise  the  siege.  The  next  act  of 
Joan  was  to  conduct  the  king  to  be  crowned 
at  Rheims,  which  she  effected  on  July  17, 
after  having  defeated  the  English  at  Patay 
in  the  preening  month.  These  events  ended 
the  acluevements  which  Joan  had  proclaimed 
it  her  mission  to  perform.  She  accomplished, 
however,  still  more  for  the  cause  of  France's 
deliverance  by  her  death.  Taken  prisoner  by 
the  English  at  Compi^gne  on  May  23,  1430, 
she  was  carried  to  Kouen,  unjustly  con- 
demned for  sorcery,  and  burnt  in  the  May  of 
the  following  year.  But  the  effect  of  her 
achievements  upon  Franco  did  not  pass  away 
with  her  death.  The  national  spirit  had  been 
roused,  and  the  result  was  that  the  struggle 
became  now  a  national  effort  to  expel  the  alien 
invaders.  From  that  time  the  cause  of  Eng- 
land was  virtually  lost.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  in  detail  the  stages  of  its  decline. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Arras  (Sept.  21,  143d), 
Burgundy  finally  threw  in  nis  lot  with 
Charles,  and  the  event  is  said  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  Bedford,  which 
shortly  followed.  The  war  dra^^ged  on  with 
(Uminishing  hopes  on  the  Engli^  side,  and 
increasing  discontent  at  home,  for  ten  years 
more.  In  1444  a  truce  was  made  beifween 
the  two  countries  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
a  marriage  was  arranged  between  Henry  and 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Anion  and 
Maine,  and  the  niece  of  the  King  of  france. 

Hencef orwai-d,  the  interest  of  events  abroad 
depends  mainly  upon  the  effect  which  they 
had  upon  public  feeling  at  home — ^the  degree 
in  which  they  embittered  the  different  parties 
of  English  statesmen  and  tended  to  bring 
about  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  soon 
ensued.  Two  years  after  the  king*s  marriage, 
the  two  rival  statesmen,  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester and  Caixlinal  Beaufort,  died.  The 
Duke  of  Suffolk  now  came  to  be  the  trusted 
minister  of  the  crown.  He  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  king*s 
marriage,  and  he  was  on  that  account  the 
favourite  of  Queen  Margaret,  by  whom  the 
king  was  entirely  governed.  But  as  the 
royal  marriage  and  the  queen  herself  became 


every  day  more  unpopular  in  the  country,  the 
general  distrust  of  the  duke  kept  pace  with 
his  favour  at  court.  The  Duke  of  York  now 
occupied,  and  with  much  more  desert,  the 
place  in  popular  estimation  that  Gloucester  had 
held  a  few  years  before  his  death,  while  the 
continued  losses  of  the  English  were  attributed 
to  the  treachery  of  Suffolk  and  the  queen.  At 
length  Suffolk  was,  at  the  instance  of  York 
and  his  party,  impeached  of  high  treason, 
was  banished  by  the  king,  and  seized  and 
beheaded,  probably  by  a  pirate,  in  the  course 
of  his  passage  to  the  coast  of  France.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  the 
queen's  favour.  York  was  removed  from  the 
country  by  appointment  as  Regent  of  Ireland, 
and  the  defence  of  the  possessions  in  France 
was  entrusted  to  Somerset.  In  1450,  a  fore- 
taste of  the  civil  war  was  experienced  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  men  of  Kent,  under  Jack 
Cade,  who  called  himself  John  Mortimer,  and 
professed  to  be  a  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
After  this  rebellion  had  been  suppressed, 
York  returned  to  England,  with  a  following 
of  several  thousand  men,  and  insisted  upon  a 
reform  of  the  Council.  This  was  granted, 
and  the  appeal  to  arms  was,  for  a  while, 
deferred. 

Meanwhile,  the  affairs  of  the  country  across 
the  Channel  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
There  was  no  longer  any  question  of  retaining 
the  more  recent  acquisitions.  The  most 
ancient  possessions  of  the  English  in  France 
were  about  to  be  lost — Normandy  in  1450, 
Guienne  in  1453.  During  the  defence  of  the 
latter  place,  the  brave  Lord  Shrewsbury,  his 
sons,  and  about  thirty  knights,  fell  in  one 
engagement.  In  August,  1453,  the  king 
began  to  exhibit  signs  of  mental  alienation. 
It  now  became  dear  to  all  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  queen  and  Somerset  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  partisans 
upon  the  other,  would  appeal  to  the  sword  to 
settle  their  disputes;  and  the  noblemen 
throughout  the  country  began  to  arm  their 
retainers.  York  was  appointed  Protector  in 
April,  1454.  But  in  January  of  the  succeed- 
ing year  the  king  recovered  his  ^iculties,  and 
the  appointment  was,  of  course,  annulled. 
The  queen  and  Somerset  now  began  to  think 
of  taking  vengeance  upon  York,  who  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  the  north.  There  he  was 
joined  by  the  most  powerful  among  his 
adherents,  and  definitely  took  up  arms,  and 
marched  upon  London.  On  May  22,  1455, 
the  army  of  York  encountered  the  foroes  of 
the  king  at  St.  Albans,  and  there  was  fought 
the  first  battle  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
Somerset  was  slain,  and  the  victory  remained 
with  the  Yorkists ;  so  that,  on  the  king  again 
becoming  deranged,  York  was  once  more 
made  Lord  Protector.  The  war  now  slumbered 
for  four  years.  It  broke  out  again  in  the 
autumn  of  1459,  when  Lord  Audley,  with 
the  king's  forces,  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  at  Blore  Heath  (Sept.  23) .  But  on  the 
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approach  of  the  king  the  Yorkists  were  obliged 
to  disperse,  and  their  leaders  were  attainted  by 
the  Parliament  of  Coventr}'  in  the  following 
November.  Soon,  however,  they  recovered 
their  position,  and  entered  London  in  triumph, 
in  July,  1460.  Immediately  after  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Northampton,  in  which  the  kmg 
was  taken  prisoner  (July  10, 1460).  On  Oct.  16 
the  Duke  of  York,  for  the  first  time,  laid  claim 
to  the  crown.  Meanwhile,  the  queen  had  fled 
to  the  north,  where  she  succeeded  in  raising  an 
army.  York  hastened  to  meet  her,  and  on 
Dec.  30  was  fought  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
in  which  the  arm}'  of  York  was  completely 
defeated.  The  duke  himself  was  slain,  and 
his  second  son,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  was 
murdered  after  the  battle.  Edward,  Earl  of 
March,  now  succeeded  to  the  claims  of  his 
fether,  and,  after  some  indecisive  engage- 
ments, the  queen  was  decisively  defeated  at 
Towton  (March  29,  1461),  and  again  at  Hex- 
ham (May  15, 1464).  This  brought  the  war  to 
on  end ;  but  Henry  was  again  restored  for  a  few 
months  in  1471,  through  the  influence  of  the 
ESarl  of  Warwick.  Warwick  was,  however, 
defeated  and  slain  at  Bamet  ( April  14),  and 
the  Lancastrians  were,  for  the  last  time, 
repulsed  at  Tewkesbury  (l^tay  4).  On  the 
22nd  of  the  same  month  the  body  of  Henry 
wtM  exposed  at  St.  Paul's.  It  was  very  com- 
monly believed  that  he  had  been  murdered 
b}'  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  brother  of 
Edward  IV. 
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Kanry  VXl.,  Ktsq  {b.  Jan.  21, 1456, 

#.  Aug.  22,  1485,  d,  April  22,  1509),  was 
the  son  of  Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, son  of  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman 
who  had  married  the  widow  of  Henry  V. 
His  mother,  Alargaret,  was  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Catherine 
Swynford,  whose  offspring  had  been  Icg^ti- 
matised  in  1397,  but  expressly  excluded  from 
snooession  to  the  throne.  Henry  VI.  recog- 
nised his  half-brothers  of  the  Tudor  house, 
and  when  Edmund  Tudor  died,  soon  after  his 
son's  birth,  Henr^-  VI.  took  the  young  Henry 
of  Richmond  un<{er  his  protection.  After  the 
battle  of  Tewkesburj',  Jasper  Tudor,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  carried  off  his  nephew  to  Britanny 
for  safety.  Edward  IV.  left  no  means  untried 
to  get  Henr>'  into  his  power.  He  tried  to 
bribe  the  Duke  of  Britanny  to  give  him  up, 
but  the  duke  preferred  to  receive  an  annual 
subsidy  for  keepipg  watch  over  his  important 
guest.  Richard  IIL  sent  a  special  envoy  to 
Britanny  to  spj*  Henry's  doings.  The  Eng- 
lish exiles  more  and  more  gathered  round 


Henry,  and  saw  in  him  their  only  possible 
head.  His  mother  and  Bishop  Morton  did 
their  utmost  to  furnish  him  with  money. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1483,  a  body  of  exiles 
took  oath  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  to  place 
Henry  on  the  English  throne,  and  he  on  his 
side,  swore  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties 
by  wedding  Elizabeth  of  York,  Edward  IV.'s 
eldest  daughter.  It  needed  much  patience 
on  Henr>''s  part  to  keep  his  party  together, 
and  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  the 
French  court  put  in  the  way  of  his  prepara- 
tions. At  length,  on  August  1, 1485,  he  landed 
at  Milford  Haven  in  Pembroke,  and  was 
welcomed  by  the  Welsh  as  a  compatriot.  He 
advanced  to  Shropshire,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  Talbots.  Richard  III.  advanced  to 
meet  him,  and  the  two  armies  came  in  sight 
near  the  little  town  of  Bosworth,  not  far 
from  Ashby-de-la-Zouche.  The  battle  was 
decided  by  Lord  Stanley,  who  joined  Henry's 
side.  Richard  III.  was  slain  and  Henry  of 
Richmond  was  the  conqueror  (Ang.  22). 
Still  there  were  many  difficulties  in  his  way ; 
but  he  showed  a  resolute  and  far-sighted 
spirit.  He  was  determined  to  reign  as  Eng- 
land's lawful  king,  and  not  to  assume  a  sub* 
ordinate  position  by  accepting  any  title 
through  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  York. 
The  claims  of  the  Lancastrian  house  were  not 
popular,  and  Henry  could  scarcely  pretend  to 
be  a  genuine  Lancas^an.  He  took,  however, 
a  victor's  right,  and  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Bosworth  assumed  the  royal  title.  He 
advanced  to  London  and  had  himself  crowned 
before  he  summoned  Parliament  in  Novem- 
ber. The  Act  which  recognised  his  accession 
made  no  mention  of  his  claim,  but  simply 
declared  that  **  the  inheritance  of  the  crown 
be,  rest,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  royal 
person  of  our  now  sovereign  lord  King  Henry 
Vll.  and  in  his  heirs."  It  may  be  said  that 
Parliament  simply  regfistered  an  accomplished 
fact.  In  January,  1486,  Henry  VII.  married 
Elizabeth  of  York,  and  soon  afterwards  made 
a  joume}'  northwards  to  pacify  his  dominions. 
There  was  a  futile  rising  of  the  Yorkists 
under  Lord  Lovel  which  was  easily  put 
down,  and  was  sternly  punished.  But  Eng- 
land had  been  too  long  disturbed  b>'  party 
warfare  for  peace  to  come  at  once.  In  1487, 
a  young  man,  Lambert  Simnel,  was  trained  to 
personate  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  whom  Henry  VII.  kept  confined 
in  the  Tower.  The  impostor  was  welcomed 
in  Ireland,  and  received  aid  from  Flanders, 
where  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Burgundy, 
sister  of  Edward  IV.,  resided.  He  landed  in 
England  in  June,  1487,  but  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  at  Stoke,  and  was  after 
employed  as  a  servant  in  the  royal  kitchen. 
This  rising  taught  Henry  VII.  that  he  must 
mollify  the  bitterness  of  the  Yorkist  feeling, 
and  he  accordingly  had  Elizabeth  crowned  as 
his  queen  in  it^ovember.  He  also  took 
measures  to  reduce  still  further  the  power 
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of  the  great  barons,  though  the  burooage  had 
been  almost  annihilated  in  the  bloody  battles 
of  the  Wars  of  the  lioses.  In  1487  Parlia- 
ment constituted  a  new  commission  of  judges, 
chosen  from  the  members  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, with  power  to  put  down  divers  misde- 
meanours. Chief  of  these  was  the  practice 
of  maintenance,  by  which  a  lord  could  bind 
to  himself  a  band  of  retainers,  who  wore  his 
livery,  espoused  his  quarrels,  and  were  too 
strong  for  the  ordinary  law  courts  to  touch. 
This  new  court  of  the  Star  Chamber  outlived 
its  original  purpose,  and  became  an  abuse. 
Henry  VII. 's  policy  was  peaceful,  and  he 
did  not  aim  at  gaining  glory  for  his  new 
dynasty  by  foreign  warfare.  The  daughter 
of  his  former  protector,  the  Duke  of  Britanny, 
asked  his  help  against  France ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish people  were  ready  for  war.  Henry  VII. 
used  his  people's  zeal  as  a  means  for  raising 
large  supplies,  but  only  made  a  show  of 
fighting,  and,  in  1492  made  with  Cliarles 
VIII.  of  France  the  Peace  of  Staples, 
by  which  he  consented  to  be  bought  oft' 
by  a  large  money  payment  of  £149,000. 
A  new  pretender,  a  Fleming,  Peter  Osbeck, 
generally  known  as  Perkin  Warbeck,  claimed 
to  be  a  son  of  Edward  IV.,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  Richard  III.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Staples,  Warbeck  was  expelled  from 
France.  He  was,  however,  warmly  supported 
by  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  and  had  many 
adherents  in  England.  Henr}'  VII.  steadily 
pursued  them,  and  punished  them  with  re- 
morseless severity.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  landing  on  the  coast  of  Kent  in 
1495,  160  prisoner  were  hanged.  In  1496 
Henry  VII.  made  a  commercial  treaty, 
known  as  "  The  Great  Intercourse,"  with 
Flanders,  by  which  liberty  of  trading  was 
secured,  and  each  party  undertook  to  expel 
the  other's  rebels  from  their  territory.  The 
obvious  advantages  of  commercial  intercourse 
overcame  d^^nastic  politics,  and  Flanders  was 
no  more  a  seedbed  of  plots  against  the  Eng- 
lish monarchy.  Warbeck  took  refuge  in 
Scotland,  where  Henry  VII.'s  policy  of 
conciliation  was  not  yet  able  to  overcome 
national  animosity.  Still  it  made  so  much 
progress  that  Warbeck  was  driven  to  seek 
his  fortunes  in  the  field,  and  in  September, 
1497,  landed  in  Cornwall.  As  the  royal 
troops  advanced,  Warbeck's  forces  melted 
irway,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  abbey 
of  Beaulieu.  Warbeck  made  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  prison,  and  led  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick to  share  in  his  attempt.  In  1499  they 
were  both  executed,  and  Henry  VII.  was  at 
last  free  from  any  pretender  to  his  throne. 
Henry  VII.  devoted  himself  to  the  great 
object  of  establishing  the  royal  power  at 
home,  and  of  raising  the  English  monarchy 
to  a  strong  position  in  European  affairs.  He 
lived  economically,  and  seldom  summoned 
Parliament.  He  used  benevolences  to  raise 
money,   and    rigidly  exercised    all  the  old  • 


rights  of  the  crown.  He  reduced  the  barons 
into  complete  obedience,  and  raised  up  a  new 
class  of  officials.  He  succeeded  in  bringing 
Ireland  into  greater  order  and  closer  connec- 
tion with  England.  The  Deputy,  Sir  Edward 
Poynings,  passed  a  law  which  made  the  Irish 
Parliament  largely  dependent  on  the  English 
king.  Henry  Vll.  steadily  pursued  the 
endeavour  of  bringing  ScotliGind  into  closer 
union  with  England,  and  in  this  ho  was  helped 
by  his  alliance  with  France,  which  weakened 
its  connection  with  Scotland.  In  1502,  peace 
was  established  with  Scotland,  and  Henr)' 
VII. 's  daughter,  Margaret,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  the  Scottish  king  James  IV. 

In  foreign  affairs  Henry  VII.  pecog- 
niscd  a  congenial  spirit  in  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  and  wished  to  restore  on  a  firmer 
basis  the  traditional  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Si)anish  house.  A  marriage 
was  arranged  between  the  Infanta,  Cathe- 
rine, and  Arthur,  Henry  VII.'s  eldest  son. 
It  took  place  in  November,  1501,  but  five 
months  afterwards  Arthur  died  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  Henry  VII.  and  Ferdinand  were 
both  unwilling  to  lose  the  advantages  of  this 
connection.  It  was  agreed  that  Arthur's 
brother  Henry  should  marry  Catherine.  The 
necessar}^  dispensations  were  obtained,  and 
Catherine  stayed  in  England,  but  the  mar- 
riage was  not  celebrated  till  after  Henry  VII.*s 
death.  The  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1503 
left  Henry  VII.  free  to  carry  farther  his 
policy  of  Continental  alliances.  He  propo>sed 
to  marry  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  flmperor 
Maximilian,  whose  son  Philip  was  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  By  this  marriage  he  proposed, 
amongst  other  advantages,  to  secure  posses- 
sion of  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  and  Edward  IV.  *s  sister  Elizabeth. 
A  storm  drove  Philip  of  Burgundy  on  the 
English  coast,  and  Hcniy  VII.,  in  return  for 
his  hospitjility,  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Edmund  de  la  Pole,  who  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower.  The  marriage  with  Margaret 
did  not  take  place,  and  Henry  VII.  spent  his 
last  years  in  deWsing  other  marriages  for  him- 
self and  his  daughter.  None  of  them  were 
accomplished :  but  their  object  was  to  secure 
for  his  house  a  sui-e  friendship  both  with  Aus- 
trian and  Spanish  lines.  Henry  VII.'s  finan- 
cial policy  became  more  and  more  mpacious, 
and  he  was  skilful  in  finding  ready  instru- 
ments, chief  of  whom  were  Edmund  Dudley 
and  Kichard  Empson.  When  Henry  VII. 
died  on  April  21,  1509,  he  left  England  pan- 
fied  and  the  royal  coffers  well  filled.  He  had 
done  a  difficult  task  with  thoroughness  and 
persistency.  He  gave  England  order,  peace, 
and  prosperity.  He  established  firmly  his 
own  house  on  the  English  throne.  He  secured 
its  position  by  a  system  of  alliances  abroad. 
By  the  Kinie  means  he  protected  EjigUsh  in- 
terests, and  gained  for  England  an  important 
place  in  European  politics  without  fighting  a 
single  battle.     His  prudent  use  of  the  means 
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at  his  disposal  won  for  him  in  after  times  the 

name  of  tiie  "  Solomon  of  England." 
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.p,  Euro  {b.  June  28,  1491, 
».  April  ^22,  1509,  d.  Jan.  28,  1547),  was 
the  son  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of 
York.  He  came  to  the  throne  a  handsome 
and  accomplished  young  man,  whose  acces- 
sion was  hailed  with  joy  as  a  relief  from  the 
severe  and  sombre  rule  of  Henry  VII.  Henry 
Vm.  increased  his  popularity  by  prosecuting 
the  hated  instruments  of  his  father^s  extor- 
tion, Empson  and  Dudley,  who  were  put  to 
death  on  a  charge  of  plotting  to  seize  the 
royal  person.  He  intimated  his  intention  of 
carrying  on  his  father's  foreign  policy  by 
completing  the  marriage,  which  had  long 
been  deferred,  with  Catherine  of  Aragon,  his 
brother  Arthur's  widow.  He  longed  to 
plunge  into  an  adventurous  career  of  foreign 
policy,  for  which  the  troubled  state  of  Euro- 
pean aJ&iirs  afforded  every  opportunity.  Italy 
was  the  battle-field  of  the  rival  claims  of 
the  Empire,  France,  and  Spain.  The  League 
of  Cambrai — ^for  the  dismemberment  of  Venice 
— had  awakened  the  Pope's  jealousy  ag^ainst 
France.  The  Holy  League  was  formed  in 
1511  against  Louis  XII.,  and  Henry  VIII. 
gladly  ioined  it.  An  English  army  was  sent 
under  tne  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  co-operate  with 
Spanish  troops  in  the  south  of  Ftunce.  But 
Ferdinand  used  it  only  for  his  own  purposes ; 
he  delayed  any  great  operations,  and  the 
English  sufferea  from  the  climate.  Nothing 
was  done  in  this  campaign  of  1512 ;  but  next 
year  Henry  VIII.  arran^^  to  co-opeiate  with 
the  German  king,  Maximilian,  in  Flanders. 
The  bloodless  Battle  of  the  Spurs  (Aug.  16, 
1513)  secured  the  fall  of  Terouenne,  and 
Toumai  also  was  taken.  France  retaliated 
on  England  by  stirring  up  the  Scots  to  break 
the  peace  which  they  had  recently  made  with 
England.  James  IV.  crossed  the  border  with 
a  large  army,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  in  the  battle  of  Flodden 
Field.  The  year  1513  was  successful  for 
Henry  VIII. 's  ambitious  schemes.  But  his 
allies  were  ready  for  a  truce.  Henry  VIII. 
could  not  continue  the  war  by  himself.  He 
made  peace  with  Louis  XII.  in  return  for 
large  sums  of  money,  and  ratified  the  peace  by 
giving  his  sister  Mary  in  marriage  to  the  old 
king.  The  death  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland 
left  another  of  Henry's  sisters,  Margaret,  the 
queen  dowager,  regent  of  Scotland.  But  her 
second  marriage,  with  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
made  her  unpopular,  and  afforded  an  opening 
for  French  intrigues.  The  death  of  Louis 
XII.  and  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  in  1515, 


again  led  to  European  war,  which  was  ended 
in  1518,  by  a  confederacy  between  England, 
France,  and  Spain. 

Henry's  chief  adviser  was  Thomas  Wol- 
sey,  who  rose  by  his  abilities,  and  showed 
his  capacity  especially  by  managing  the  de- 
tails of  the  campaign  of  1513.  Next  year  he 
•  was  made  ArchbiSiop  of  York,  and  Chan- 
cellor. He  soon  was  created  cardinal,  and 
made  papal  legate  in  England.  His  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authority  combined  gave  him 
a  commanding  position.  He  was  devoted 
to  the  king's  service,  and  bent  upon  exalting 
the  royal  authority.  He  likewise  upheld 
stoutly  the  authority  of  the  Church,  though 
he  wished  to  reform  some  of  its  abuses. 
Above  all  he  laboured  to  make  England  in- 
fluential and  respected  in  European  affairs. 
At  home  he  exercised  arbitrar}'^  power.  From 
1515  to  1523  no  Parliament  was  summoned, 
but  money  was  collected  by  forced  loans  and 
benevolences. 

The  death  of  Maximilian  in  1519  raised 
the  question  of  succession  to  the  Empire. 
Henry  VIII.  offered  himself  as  a  candidate ; 
but  the  contest  really  lay  between  Francis  I. 
and  Charles,  grandson  alike  of  Ferdinand  and 
Maximilian.  The  election  of  Charles  V.  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  rivalry  between 
France  and  me  house  of  Hapsburg.  Both 
wished  to  secure  the  support  of  England, 
and  Wolsey  enhanced  the  importance  of  the 
English  alUance  by  temporising  between  the 
two  powers.  Charles  V.  condescended  to 
visit  Canterbury  for  a  conference  with  Henry 
VIII.  Francis  I.  arranged  an  interview  on 
the  plain  of  Ardres,  with  such  magnificence 
that  it  was  known  as  the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold."  But  in  Wolsey's  eyes  the  interests 
of  England  could  be  better  served  by  siding 
with  Charles  V.,  and  in  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed, England  saw  its  ally  everywhere  suc- 
cessful. France  retaliated  on  England,  as 
usual,  by  raising  disturbances  in  Scotland, 
where  the  Duke  of  Albany  attacked  the  Eng- 
lish borders.  He  was,  however,  outgeneralled 
by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  in  1523  a  peace 
for  eighteen  years  was  made  with  Scotland. 

In  1523  Henry  VIII.  had  hopes  of  reviving 
the  English  claims  on  the  french  throne. 
But  Charles  V.  had  no  wish  to  see  his  ally 
become  too  powerful.  His  object  was  to  use 
the  help  of  England  to  enable  him  to  make 
a  satisfactory  peace  with  France  in  his  own 
interests.  Wolsey  soon  saw  this,  and  the 
alliance  of  Enghmd  with  Charles  V.  began 
rapidly  to  cool.  The  complete  success  of 
Charles  V.  at  the  battle  of  Pa  via,  in  1525, 
where  Francis  I.  was  taken  prisoner,  showed 
still  more  clearly  that  England  had  nothing 
to  gain  from  her  ally.  Henry  VIII.  and 
Wolsey  came  round  to  the  French  side,  and  in 
1528  England  declared  war  against  Charles  V. 

During  this  period  Henry  VIII.  was  re- 
garded as  a  gay,  pleasure-loving  king,  am- 
bitious, and  full  of  great  schemes,  winch  he 
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waB  content  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  Wolaey 
to  be  worked  out.    Wolsey's  hand  was  heavy 
on  the  people,  and  his  taxation  ^as  arbitrary 
that  he  might  raise  adequate  supplies.   Henry 
Yin.  stood  aloof  from  these  questions.    He 
retained  his  own  popularity,  and  allowed  all 
the  responsibility  and  all  the  odium  to  fall 
upon  Wolsoy's  shoulders.     The  countr}'  waS| 
prosperous    and   contented    under  a  strong 
government,  and  looked  with  fervent  loyalty 
upon  the  king  who  secured  their  peace.    But 
Henry  VIII.  had  no  male   heirs.    All  his 
children  by  Catherine  died  in  infancy,  save  a 
daughter,  Mary.     Uncertainty  about  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  would   again   plunge 
England  into  a  bloody  conflict.    Henr}'  VIII. 
repressed  all  speculation  about  the  future  with 
sternness.     In  1521  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  condemned  and  executed  as  a  traitor  on 
slight  charges  of  attempting  to  forecast  the 
duration  of  the  king*s  life.    But  Henry  VIII. 
was  uneasy  at  the  want  of  a  male  heir.     His 
wife,  Catherine,  was  older  than  himself,  and 
was  sickly.     So  long  as  he  remained  in  alli- 
ance with  Charles  V.,  Catherine  had  a  political 
significance.    On  the  breach  with  Charles  V., 
she  became  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
new  policy.    The  marriage  with  a  brother's 
widow  had    sufficient   irregularity    to    give 
grounds  for  a  divorce,  and  a  desire  for  a 
divorce  gradually  took  possession  of  the  king's 
mind.     It  became  a  determined  object  when 
the  king  fell  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  a 
lady    of    Catherine's    court.      Wolsey    "had 
favoured  the  divorce  scheme  in  the  interests 
of  the  alliance  with  France.     When  he  found 
that  it  was  urged  to  make  room  for  Anne 
Boleyn,  he  was  dismayed,  but  none  the  less 
obeyed  the  king.   The  question  was,  however, 
an  awkward  one,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find 
good    reasons   for   urging  it  on  the  Pope. 
Clement  VII.    was  cowed    by  the  sack  of 
Rome  in  1527,  and  was  afraid  of  drawing  on 
himself  the  wrath  of  Charles   V.     He  con- 
sented to  ox>n8tituto  Cardinals   Wolsey  and 
Campeggio  commissioners  to  examine  into  the 
king's  plea,  and  the  legates  sat  in  London  in 
1529.     But  the  case  was  revoked  to  Rome, 
and   Henr>''  was  left   disappointed.     Every 
effort  was  made  to  override  or  outwit  the  un- 
fortunate   Catherine ;     but    her    resolution 
loft  the  Pope  no  chance  of  evading  the  main 
issue,  which  was  the  validity  of  the  dispensa- 
tion issued  by  a  previous  Pope.     It  is  no 
wonder  that  Clement  VII.  hesitated. 

The  immediate  result  of  •  Henry's  disap- 
pointment was  the  disgrace  of  Wolsey,  who 
had  so  faithfully  served  his  master  that  he 
had  no  other  friend.  Wolsey  was  brought 
under  the  penalties  of  the  Statute  of  Praemu- 
nire for  having  exercised  the  office  of  legtite. 
He  died  in  November,  1530,  foreseeing  the 
g^eat  questions  that  would  arise.  *'The 
king,"  he  said,  "  is  of  royal  spirit,  and  hath 
a  princely  heart ;  rather  than  he  will  miss  or 
want  part  of  his  appetite,  he  will  hazard  the 


loss  of  half  a  kingdom."     Henry  was  reso- 
lute for  his  divorce,  and  was  still  anxious  to 
obtain    the    papal   sanction.      In    dragging 
before  the  world  all  the  secrets  of  his  domestic 
life,  and  showing  openly  his  attachment  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  he  entered  upon  a  career  which 
led  to  momentous    results.     The  Lutheran 
revolt  in  Germany  had  done  much  to  shake 
the  foundation  of  the  papal  authority,  and 
Henry  VIII.  had  shown  his  orthodoxy  by 
writing  against  Luther,  and  receiving  from 
the  Pope  the    title    of    **  Defender    of    the 
Faith."    But  the  demand  for  reform  was  loud 
inside  the  Church,  and  Henry  VIII.  encou- 
raged the  Parliament  of  1529  to  pass  mea- 
sures for  remedying  clerical  abuses.    He  tried 
to  bring  further  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Pope  by  gathering  opinions  of  the  universities 
of  Europe  upon  the  question  of  the  papal 
power  to  grant  a  dispensation  for  marriage 
with  a  brother's  widow.    In  1531  he  went 
further,  and  threatened  all  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land with  the  penalties  of  Praemunire  because 
they  had  recognised  Wolsey's  legatine  autho- 
rity.   They  bought  off  the  royal  displeaaure, 
but  were  driven  in  their  bill  to  give  the  king 
the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  Church. 
Still  the  Pope  did  not  g^ve  way,  and  next 
year  Parliament  was  encouraged  to  continue 
the  war  against  the  clergy,  and  the  paynoent 
of  annat^   or  first-fruits  to  the  Pope,  was 
attacked.     At  last  the  king's  patience  was 
exhausted,  and  in  January,    1533,   he   was 
secretly  married  to  Anne  Bolejm.    The  Pope 
threatened  excommunication,  whereon  an  Act 
was  passed  forbidding  appeals  to  Rome.    Tlie 
divorce  question  was  then  tried  before  the 
court  of  Archbishop  Cranmer ;  and  Catherine, 
who  refused  to  pl^ul,  was  pronounced  contu- 
macious, and  sentence  was  given  against  her. 
The  Pope  declared  the  divorce  illegal.    Tlie 
breach  with  Rome  was  complete.  Henry  VIII. 
had  done  what  he  could  to  avoid  the  breach ; 
but  step  by  step  he  was  drawn  on  until  it  was 
inevitable.    The  Parliament  of  1534  finished 
the  work  of  separating  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land from  the  papal  headship,  and  instituting 
it  as  a  national  church  under  the  headship  of 
the  king. 

Henry  VTII.'s  chief  ad\nser  in  these  mea- 
sures was  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  had  risen 
to  notice  in  Wolse)''8  service.  Cromwell 
wished  to  re-establish  the  royal  power  as  su- 
preme over  Church  and  State  alike.  The  dis- 
content created  by  these  sweeping  measures 
was  sternly  repressed.  The  Succession  Act, 
which  settled  the  crown  upon  the  children  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  was  made  a  test  of  loyalty, 
llie  royal  supremacy  was  enacted  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  was  high  treason  to  question  that 
title.  Cromwell's  spies  and  informers  crowded 
the  land.  The  monks  of  the  Charterhouse 
perished  on  the  scaffold  for  refusing  to  admit 
the  royal  supremacy.  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
Bishop  Fisher  were  executed  because  they 
could  not  conscientiously  take  oiubh  tbaii  they 
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heartily  approved  of  these  changes.  By  these 
examples  the  discontented  were  cowed  into 
acquiescence.  The  royal  supremacy,  exer- 
cised by  Cromwell  as  Vicar-General,  was  used 
for  clearing  away  seedplots  of  disaffection. 
In  1536  the  smaller  monasteries  were  visited 
and  suppressed,  and  in  1539  the  larger  monas- 
teries were  involved  in  the  same  fate.  Their 
lands  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  class  of  now 
nobility,  who  thus  had  a  direct  interest  in  main- 
taining the  new  state  of  things.  The  abbots 
disappeared  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
Parliamentary  influence  of  the  Church  w&b  at 
an  end. 

There  was  no  limit  to  the  royal  power,  or 
to  the  subserviency  of  Parliament.  Henry 
VIII.  seems  to  have  regarded  himself  as 
beyond  all  recognised  principles  of  human 
conduct.  In  1536  Anne  Boleyn  was  accused 
of  unchastity,  and  was  beheaded.  TTie  day 
after  her  execution  the  king  married  Jane 
Seymour.  Again  the  succession  to  the  throne 
was  altered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Henry 
VIII.  was  even  allowed  to  nominate  his  suc- 
cessor by  will.  But  the  king's  position  was 
dangerous.  In  Ireland  there  was  a  serious 
rising  of  the  Fitzgeralds.  In  Lincolnshire, 
an  army  of  discontented  folks  presented  their 
grievances.  In  Yorkshire,  a  more  serious 
rising,  "the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,'*  was  put 
down  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  To  guard 
against  a  rising  of  the  old  Yorkist  faction  in 
the  west,  the  grandson  of  Edward  IV., 
Edward  Courtenay,  ^Iai*quis  of  Exeter,  was 
executed  as  a  traitor.  By  the  end  of  1537, 
the  disaffection  created  by  the  violent  changes 
had  been  stamped  out. 

Henry  VIII.  desired  nothing  more  than 
the  absorption  into  the  crown  of  the  powers 
previously  exercised  by  the  Pope.  But  it 
was  difficult  to  repress  the  zeal  of  those  who 
were  inspired  bv  the  teaching  of  Luther,  and 
discussed  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  with 
freedom.  Religious  change  and  doctrinal  re- 
form spread  more  widely  than  Henrj*  VIII. 
liked.  He  was  willing  to  use  it  so  far  as  it 
enabled  him  to  make  good  his  position,  but 
no  further.  In  1539  Parliament  passed  the 
Bill  of  Six  Articles,  which  asserted  the  chief 
points  of  the  old  system  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Reformers.  Cromwell  was  disposed  to 
go  further,  and  seek  political  advantages  by  a 
close  alliance  with  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany.  In  1540  he  negotiated  Henry 
Vin.*s  fourth  marriage,  with  Anne,  daughter 
of  John,  Duke  of  Cleves.  His  new  wife  dis- 
pleased the  king;  the  German  princes  were 
too  irresolute  to  be  of  any  political  service. 
Henrv  VIII.  repudiated  his  wife,  and  aban- 
doned CromweU,  who  was  condemned  by  bill 
of  attainder,  and  was  executed.  The  king 
married  Catherine  Howard,  niece  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  a  reaction  against  Cromwell's 
poUcy  set  in.  Catherine  Howard  was,  in  the 
year  1542,  convicted  of  misconduct,  and  was 
executed.    Next  year  Henry  married,  as  his 


sixth  wife,  Catherine  Parr,  widow  of  Lord 
Latimer;  with  her  he  contrived  to  live  in 
peace. 

The  remainder  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  was 
spent  in  war  with  Scotland  and  France,  which, 
to  his  great  annoyance,  had  renewed  their  old 
alliance.  The  young  king,  James  V.,  married 
a  French  wife,  and,  in  1542,  ravaged  the 
borders ;  but  died  in  consequence  of  the  igno- 
minious rout  of  his  army  at  Solway  Moss. 
Still  the  French  party  prevailed  in  Scotland, 
and  the  English  generals  on  the  borders  kept 
up  a  merciless  s}'stem  of  plundering  rai&. 
Indignant  against  France,  Henr)'  again  allied 
himself  with  Charles  V.,  and,  in  1544,  cap- 
tured Boulogne.  But  Charles  V.  made  peace 
for  himself,  and  abandoned  his  ally.  Still 
Henry  VIII.  carried  on  the  war  single-handed 
till,  in  1546,  peace  was  made  at  Boulogne, 
and  France  agreed  to  pay  a  large  pension  to 
the  English  king.  Meanwhile,  Henry  VIII.'s 
health  was  giving  way,  and  his  popularity 
had  greatly  waned.  There  was  a  secret  stri& 
between  religious  pailies,  which  only  the 
strong  hand  of  the  king  could  repress.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  led  the  reactionary  party ; 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  uncle  of  the  young 
Edward,  heir  to  the  throne,  favoured  the  Re- 
formers. Norfolk  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  behaved  so  as  to  awaken  the  king's 
suspicions.  Henry  VIII.  was  above  all  things 
careful  that  there  should  be  no  disturbance 
during  the  minority  of  his  son.  In  December, 
1546,  Norfolk  and  Surrey  were  suddenly  im- 
prisoned. Surrey  was  beheaded,  and  Norfolk 
was  about  to  share  the  same  fate  when  Heniy 
VIII.  died  on  Jan.  28,  1547. 

Henry  VIII.  was  by  nature  a  highly-gifted 
man,  of  a  strongly-marked  character,  which 
won  the  hearts  of  all.  He  attached  his  minis- 
ters to  him  as  few  rulers  have  ever  succeeded 
in  doing.  He  used  their  loyal  devotion  to  the 
full,  and  then  remorselessly  abandoned  them. 
He  was  above  all  things  a  king.  No  king 
had  a  higher  sense  of  the  privileges  of 
royalty ;  no  king  exercised  them  more  fully, 
or  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  them  a  fuller 
recognition  from  his  people.  Henry  is 
equally  remarkable  for  what  he  did,  and  for 
what  he  abstained  from  doing.  He  clothed 
his  own  caprice  in  the  forms  of  justice ;  he 
elevated  his  own  personal  desires  to  principles 
of  national  policy ;  he  strained  the  Constitu- 
tion to  its  furthest  point,  but  he  did  not  break 
it ;  he  was  a  tyrant,  but  he  clothed  his  t>Tanny 
under  the  forms  of  parliamentary  sanction; 
he  so  far  identified  himself  with  the  general 
interest  of  his  people,  that  they  were  ready  to 
trust  him  with  larger  powers  than  any  pre- 
vious king  enjoyed.  In  his  private  life  his 
coarseness  was  strangely  mixed  with  questions 
of  the  national  welfare;  and  the  morality 
required  from  the  ordinary  man  was  set  aside 
in  the  case  of  the  sovereign.  Everything 
was  pardoned  in  a  ruler  who  had  a  hand 
strong  enough  to  maintain  order,  and  who 
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could  hold  a  firm  balance  between  contending 

factions.  Under  Heniy  YIII.  England  passed 

through  a  great  crisis  without  material  change 

of  the  constitution  either  of  Church  or  State. 

A  great  revolution  was  accomplished  with 

comparative  peace. 

Calendar  of  State  Paper* ;  Stow,  Chronicle; 
Holinshed,  Chronicle;  Wriotbesley,  Chronicle 
(Cainden  Society);  Cavendish,  Life  of  WoUey; 
Zfirich  Ijcttere  (Parker  Society) ;  Strype,  £ecle- 
sia»tical  MeinonaU ;  Lord  Herbert  of  Cuerbury, 
I^e  of  Hmiry  VIJI. ;  Pocock.  Record*  of  the 
Reformatuyn  ;  Dixon,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Entj. ; 
Linsurd,  Hiet.  of  Eng. ;  J.  8.  Brewer,  TK«  Revgn 
of  Henry  VUI. ;  Froude,  Hiet.  Qf  Etigla^id  from 
the  Fall  of  WoUey.  [M.  C] 


%  PiiixcB  OP  Wales  (b.  1594,  d. 
1612),  the  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  was  a  prince 
of  great  promise.  It  was  for  his  benefit  that 
his  father  wrote  the  manual  of  conduct  en- 
titled, Basilikon  Boron,  or  The  Royal  Gift,  He 
seems  to  have  been  very  popular  with  the 
Scots  as  well  as  with  the  English,  and  owin:; 
to  his  violent  dislike  of  Popery  the  young 
prince  was  the  hope  of  the  Protestant  party 
of  England  ;  and  his  character  and  attain- 
ments offered  high  promise.  He  died  in 
November,  1612,  from  a  fever  probably 
brought  on  by  over-violent  exertions.  The 
suspicion  that  he  was  poisoned  seems  to  have 
been  altogether  unfounded. 

Bocou,  In  H«)mcu>iv  Princt]>tfm  Wallia  EvXo- 
^wn ;  Court  and  Times  of  Jamee  I, ;  Ck>mwalli8, 
lAfe  of  Prince  Henry  (Som«i-8'«  Tract  /i.);  S.  B. 
Gordmer,  Hist.  ofEng.,  1803—1642. 


%  son  of  Henry  II.  {b,  1155,  d. 
1183),  wEis  married  at  an  early  age  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Louis  VII.  of  France. 
His  father  had  destined  him  to  succeed  him 
in  England,  Normandy,  and  An  jou,  while  the 
rest  of  his  dominions  was  to  be  divided 
between  his  other  sons.  In  1170,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  scheme,  the  young  Henry  was 
crowned  king,  and  in  1173  was  re-crowncd 
with  his  wife.  Next  year  Henry  II.,  anxious 
to  make  some  provision  for  John,  requested 
his  elder  sons  to  give  up  to  their  brother  some 
few  castles  out  oi  their  pi*omised  shares  of  his 
dominions.  The  young  King  Henry  refused, 
and  joined  the  French  king  in  the  great  con- 
federation he  had  formed  against  Henry  II. ; 
but  the  allies  were  defeated  everywhere,  and 
Henry  was  only  too  glad  to  seek  reconcili- 
ation with  his  father.  But  his  intrigues 
continued  both  against  his  father  and  his 
brother  Richard,  his  whole  aim  being  to  es- 
tablish an  independent  dominion  for  himself. 
In  1183  these  intrigues  ended  in  an  open 
revolt  in  which  Henry  and  Geoffrey  were 
ranged  against  Prince  Richard  and  their 
father.  A  miserable  civil  war  ensued,  in 
the  oourao  of  which  Henry  died  at  Martel. 
Of  his  character  Giraldus  Oambi'ensis  speaks 
in  terms  of  high  commendation,  which  the 
facts  of  his  life  fail  to  justify. 

Lyttelton,  Hietory  of  Henry  U, 

Pkincb  of  Scotland  {d,  1152), 


was  the  son  of  David  I.  Stephen,  soon 
.after  his  coronation,  conferred  on  him 
the  fiefs  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon, 
which  his  father  repudiated,  and  at  the  Treaty 
of  Durham,  1139,  added  Northumbria  as  weli. 
Henry  led  a  division  of  the  Scottish  army  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  1138.  He  dit^ 
June,  1152,  to  the  sorrow  of  all,  for  we  are 
told  by  the  chroniclers,  that  he  was  a 
brave  and  able  soldier,  and  walked  like  his 
father  in  the  paths  of  justice  and  of  truth. 
He  married  Ada,  daughter  of  William  de 
Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey. 

Henry  of  Almayne  {b.  1235,  <f.  1271) 

was  the  son  of  Richard  of  Cornwall,  King  of 
the  Romans.  In  1263  he  joined  the  barons 
against  his  uncle  Henry  III.,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  king,  but  in  the  civil  war 
which  ensued  he  fought  on  the  royalist  side, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lewes.  He  li-as 
afterwards  given  as  one  of  the  hostages  to 
the  barons  for  the  performance  of  the  Mise 
of  Lewes,  and  was  by  them  sent  over  to 
France  to  negotiate  a  new  arbitration  by 
St.  Loms.  After  the  defeat  of  the  barona  at 
Evesham,  Henry  received  valuable  grants  of 
land,  and  in  1268  accompanied  his  cousin 
Prince  Edward  on  his  Crusade.  On  his 
return  he  was  murdered  at  Yiterbo  in  Italy 
by  Simon  and  Guy  de  Montfort. 

Heptarcliy,  The,  is  a  term  often  applied 
to  the^nglish  kingdoms  which  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Egbert.  It  has  been 
used  generally  by  most  of  the  historians  of 
the  last  century,  and  is  still  a  common  term 
in  historical  text-books.  It  is,  however,  in- 
appropriate, as  the  word  Heptarchy  (cvropx^) 
strictly  means  a  government  of  seven  persons. 
Besides  this,  it  conveys  the  erroneous  idea 
that  there  were  in  England  from  the  fifth  to 
the  ninth  centuries,  always  seven  independent 
kingdoms.  This  was  very  far  from  the  case  : 
there  were  often  more  than  seven  kingdoms 
and  more  frequently  fewer ;  but  if  every  state 
which  at  any  time  had  a  king  of  its  own 
were  to  be  reckoned,  the  number  of  kingdoms 
would  very  far  exceed  the  number.  Thosi* 
writers  who  use  the  term  Heptarchy,  under- 
stand by  it  the  kingdoms  of  Wessex,  Sussex, 
Kent,  Essex,  East  Anglia,  Mercia,  and  North- 
umbria. [For  the  whole  subject  see  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kingdoms.] 

Serat  is  a  city  of  immemorial  antiquity, 
situated  in  Afghanistan  on  the  high  road  from 
India  to  Persia,  and  Central  Asia.  Since  the 
foundation  of  the  Afghan  monarchy  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  Herat  has  been 
more  or  less  subject  to  the  claims  of  Cabul ; 
and  when  in  1838  the  Persians  attempted  to 
seize  this  city,  the  English  helped  the  people 
of  Herat  to  resist  their  enemy,  and  in  1857, 
compelled  the  Shah  to  recognise  its  indepen- 
dence. The  Afghans,  under  Sir  Edward  Pot- 
tinger,  endured  a  famous  siege  which  lasted  till 
the  English  government  sent  a  message  to  the 
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Shah,  informing^  him  that  his  occupation  of 
Herat  would  be  followed  by  war,  whereupon* 
the  Persians  raised  the  siege  Sept.  9,  1838. 
Herat  now  forms  part  of  the  Afghan  king- 
dom. 

Sir  W.  Napier,  Administration  o/Scinde, 

Herbert  of  Chbhbury,  Lord  Edward 
(^.  1582,  d.  1648),  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and,  after  travelling  abroad,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Casaubon  and  other  great 
scholara,  serving  in  the  Netherlands  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange  (161 5 — 1 6) ,  and  visiting  Italy, 
was  appointed  English  ambassador  at  Paris 
(1618).  Seven  years  later  he  retired  into  private 
life,  and  devoted  himself  to  literar}'  pursuits. 
In  the  Civil  War  he  ultimately  sided  with  the 
Parliament,  though  at  first  somewhat  inclined 
to  the  Royalist  cause.  Lord  Herbert's  chief 
historical  writings  are  a  Hi»(oty  of  Henry 
VIII.,  an  account  of  the  Expedition  to  the  leU 
of  Rhe  (in  which  he  defends  Buckingham's 
conduct),  and  a  celebrated  Autobiography. 
Lord  Herbert  also  wrote  several  philosophical 
works,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  principles 
of  Deism. 

Herbert  of  Lba,  Sidney  Hbrrert, 
1st  Lord  (6.  1810,  d,  1861),  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Wiltshire  in  1832,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  Conservatives.  In  1841  the  last- 
mentioned  statesman  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  from  which  office  he  was, 
in  1845,  promoted  to  be  Secretary  for  War. 
In  common  with  almost  every  other  member 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government,  he  changed 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Pro- 
tection, and  became  an  ardent  advocate  of 
free  trade.  On  Sir  Robert's  death,  Sidney 
Herbert,  in  company  with  Sir  James  Oraham, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  a  few  others,  formed  a 
party  by  themselves  called  "  Peelites." 
when  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  became  Premier, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Peelites  took  office, 
and  Sidney  Herbert  once  more  became 
Secretary  lor  War,  but  was  not  altogether 
successful  as  the  head  of  this  department 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  War. 
When  Lord  Pidmerston  succeeded  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  BIr.  Sidney  Herbert  was  made 
Colonial  Secretary.  In  1858  he  again  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  under  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  introduced  some  important 
reforms.  In  the  midst  of  these  labours  Mr. 
Herbert's  health  began  to  fail.  He  was 
called  to  the  Upper  House  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  in  1860. 

Herbert,  Sir  Thomas  (b.  1605,  d.  1682), 
was  a  member  of  the  family  of  Pembroke, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  traveller 
when,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
joined  the  Parliamentary  party.  He  was 
employed  as  commissary  of  Fairfax's  army, 
ana  when  Charles  I.  was  betrayed  by  the 
Scotch,  he  was  made  one  of  the  king^s  at- 
tendants.   The  Threnodim  Carolina^  which  he 


published  in  1678,  gives  a  minute  account  of 
Charles  I.'s  life  during  his  imprisonment.  He 
was  made  a  baronet  in  1660,  but  took  no 
farther  part  in  public  affairs,  devoting  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  antiquarian  re- 
searches. Sir  Thomas  Herbert  published  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  1634,  and  this  work 
has  been  subsequently  reprinted.  His  account 
of  Charles  I.'s  last  days  was  re-published  in 
1701  and  1813. 

Hereford  first  appears  in  history  as  the 
place  where  Bishop  Putta  settled  (676),  on  the 
exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions  after  he  was 
obliged  to  Icate  Rochester.  Here,  according 
to  Dr.  Bright,  he  may  have  acted  as  a  kind  of 
suffragan  for  Saxulf ,  Bishop  of  Mercia,  though 
wo  are  not  to  coDsider  him  the  first  of  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  bishops  belonging  to  this  see. 
Hereford  wasdestroyed  by  Gruffydd,  of  Wales, 
in  1055,  but  was  re-fortified  by  Harold  the 
same  year.  Its  first  charter  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  (1189). 

Hereford,  Thb  Peerages  of.  The  earl- 
dom of  Hereford  was  held  by  William  Fitz* 
Osbem,  the  Conqueror's  Justiciary,  and  by  his 
son  Roger.  In  1 140  the  title  was  granted  by 
the  Empress  Matilda  to  Milo  of  Gloucester, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  his  son,  and  then  to 
the  son  of  his  daughter,  Margery,  wife  of 
Humphrey  de  Bohim.  Seven  earls  were 
descended  from  the  Bohun  family,  until  its 
extinction  in  this  branch,  in  1372.  In  1397, 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  king,  was 
created  Duke  of  Hereford,  a  title  which  be- 
came merged  in  the  crown.  In  1550  a 
viscounty  of  the  same  style  was  created  for 
Walter  Devereux,  who  was  descended  from 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  last  earl  of  the 
Bohun  family.  Walter's  son  was  made  Earl 
of  Essex  (1572),  but  in  the  next  generation, 
Robert,  the  famous  Earl  of  Essex,  was  at- 
tainted and  beheaded  (1601).  His  son, 
Robert,  was  restored  in  blood  and  honours  in 
1603,  but  died  childless  in  1646,  when  the 
viscounty  of  Hereford  devolved  upon  his 
cousin.  Sir  Walter  Devereux,  in  whose  issue 
it  still  remains. 

Hereford,  Humphrey  db  Bohun,  10th 
Earl  op  (d,  1297),  Lord  High  Constable  of 
England,  succeeded  to  his  grandfather's  title 
and  estates  in  the  year  1275.  His  father  had 
been  a  supporter  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and 
the  son  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  baro- 
nial party.  This  Earl  of  Hereford  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  having  headed  the  opposition 
to  Edward  I.'s  demands  in  1297,  and  refused 
to  serve  the  king  abroad.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Edward  threatened  or  prayed,  the  earl 
and  his  fellow-baron,  Bigod,  stood  their 
ground,  and  when  the  Council  broke  up 
raised  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  to 
prevent  the  king  from  seizing  the  wool  or 
collecting  money.  This  contest  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  statute  De  Tallagio  non 
eoneedendo.     Dr.  Stubbs  considers  that  Heire- 
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ford's  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  not  dic- 
tated by  any  strongly  disinterested  motive, 
but  actuated  by  revenge  for  his  imprison- 
ment in  1292. 

Sarefordf  Huhphbbt  db  Bohun,  iith 

Eahl  of  (d.  1321),  was  the  son  of  the 
tenth  earl,  and  married  Elizabeth,  the  seventh 
daughter  of  Edward  I.  He  inherited  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  his  father,  and  was 
one  of  the  Ordainers  in  1310.  Eight  years 
later  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  xour  earls 
in  the  permanent  Council  of  1318.  In  1321 
he  was  forbidden  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
aggrieved  lords,  at  which  he  meditated  ex- 
posing his  wrongs.  His  great  cause  of  com- 
plaint was  the  power  of  the  Despencers,  who 
were  threatening  his  influence  on  the  Welsh 
Marches.  In  the  same  year  he  was  the  chief 
prosecutor  of  the  Despencers  in  Parliament, 
and  was  formally  pardoned  for  the  part  he 
took  in  these  proceedings.  Next  year  he 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge 
(1322). 

Seresyv  Leoirlation  concerning.  Ac- 
cording to  the  canon  law,  heresy  was  a 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  sus- 
pected heretic  was  summoned  before  the 
bishop's  court,  was  examined  concerning  his 
opinions,  and  was  required  to  submit  to  the 
parental  jurisdiction  of  his  ecclesiastical 
father.  If  convicted,  he  submitted,  did 
penance,  confessed  his  errors,  and  amended 
his  ways.  The  conmion  law,  in  early  times, 
took  cognisance  of  heresy,  but  probably  only 
in  the  case  of  those  who  were  contumacious 
to  their  bishop,  or  relapsed  after  submission. 
Heresy  was  a  subject  of  inquest  at  the 
sheriffs*  toum,  and  the  punishment  of  avowed 
unbelief  was  burning.  But  in  early  times 
there  were  very  few  cases  of  heresy,  and  it 
did  not  cause  any  serious  trouble  till  the  rise 
of  Lollardy.  In  the  Assize  of  Clarendon 
heresy  is  noted,  but  heretics  are  treated  with 
a  leniency  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
legislation  of  later  times.  The  Lollard 
preachers  refused  to  obey  the  citations  of  the 
bishops  summoning  them  to  answer  for  their 
opinions.  In  1 382  a  statute  was  passed  enact- 
ing that  commissions  should  be  directed  to  the 
sheriffs  to  arrest  persons  certified  by  the  bishops 
to  be  heretics,  and  to  keep  them  in  prison 
until  they  satisfied  the  Church.  Archbishop 
Courtenay  drew  up  a  series  of  fourteen  pro- 
positions which  were  condemned  as  heretical. 
The  Idn^f  by  royal  letter,  empowered  the  bishops 
to  imprison  all  who  maintained  the  condemned 
propositions.  The  chief  Lollard  teachers  in 
Oxford  were  tried,  and  made  submission. 
But  in  the  Parliament  of  1383  the  Commons 
petitioned  against  the  statute  as  not  having 
received  their  consent.  Though  the  statute 
was  not  repealed,  no  further  proceeding^  were 
taken  under  it,  though  in  1391  Archbishop 
Arundel  proceeded  under  the  royal  letters  c^ 
1382. 


The  spread  of  LoUaidy  was,  however,  a 
source  of  political  as  well  as  ecdeeiastical 
discontent,  and  in  1401  a  severely  repressire 
statute  was  passed,  De  MtBretico  Comhtirendo  (2 
Henry  IV.,  c  16).  By  this  Act  the  bishop 
was  empowered  to  arrest  and  imprison  a 
heretic;  he  was  bound  to  tr>'  him  within  three 
months ;  he  had  power  to  imprison  or  fine  him, 
if  he  were  convicted ;  if  he  refused  to  abjure, 
he  was  to  be  given  over  to  the  sheriff  and 
publicly  burned.  During  the  session  in  which 
thia  Act  was  passed,  a  Lollard  teacher,  Wil- 
liam Sawtre,  was  burned  by  the  king's  writ. 
Even  the  powers  given  by  this  statute  were  not 
found  sufficient^  and  in  1406  the  Commons 
petitioned  the  king  to  enact  that  all  officers 
of  the  crown  should  make  inquest  for  heretics 
and  present  them  for  trial  before  Parliameut. 
Though  the  king  gave  his  consent,  nothing 
was  done;  possibly  the  archbishop  objected 
to  the  confusion  of  spiritual  and  secular 
jurisdictions.  But  the  principle  contained  in 
this  petition  was  turned  into  a  statute  by 
Henry  Y.  in  1414.  This  statute  expanded 
the  law  of  1401,  and  provided  further  that  all 
justices  should  inquire  after  heretics,  and 
deliver  them  to  the  oi'dinaries  to  be  tried  by 
the  spiritual  court  Heresy  was  now  made 
an  offence  against  the  common  law ;  and  the 
secular  arm  was  not  merely  used  to  support 
the  spiritual  power,  but  had  the  duty  of 
initiating  proceedings  against  offenders.  Tliis 
statute  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  sup- 
press Lollardy.  The  number  of  trials,  how- 
ever,  under  all  these  statutes  was  not 
numerous,  and  the  executions  were  few. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Reformation 
movement,  heresy  again  became  a  crime,  and 
the  use  of  the  old  statutes  was  revived.  The 
executions  for  opinion  during  the  sixteenth 
centur}'  were  carried  out  by  %'irtue  of  them, 
and  the  legislation  of  that  period  was  con- 
cerned rather  with  determining  what  was 
heresy  than  how  heretics  were  to  be  tried  and 
punished.  By  a  statute  of  1633  offences 
against  the  see  of  Rome  were  declared  not 
to  be  heresy.  In  1639  the  Bill  of  the  Six 
Articles  declared  what  opinions  were  here- 
tical. We  need  not  foUow  the  \'ariations  in 
this  definition  during  the  two  succeeding 
reigns.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in 
1659,  former  statutes  were  repealed.  Heres}* 
as  a  simple  offence  was  Wsited  by  spiritual 
punishment  in  a  spiritual  court;  contuma- 
cious or  relapsed  heretics,  after  conviction  by 
a  provincial  synod,  were  handed  over  to  the 
secular  arm  to  be  burned.  At  the  same  time 
heresy  was  defined  to  be  such  opinions  as 
were  contrary  to  (1)  canonical  scripture,  (2) 
the  four  general  councils,  (3)  future  declara- 
tions of  Parliament  with  the  assent  of  Con- 
vocation. Still  Anabaptists  were  buint 
imder  Elizabeth,  and  Arians  under  James  I. 
The  punishment  of  death  for  heresy  was 
abolished  under  Charles  II.  in  1677,  and  the 
heretic   was   subject   only   to    eoclefliastical 
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correctioxi  **pro  Hulute  aninm."  An  Act  of 
1698  made  apostacy  or  denial  of  Christianity 
an  offence  liable  to  imprisonment. 

StublM,  C<m§t,  Hist.,  Yol.  iii.;  Btport  of  Eodt- 
tiaatieal  CourU  CommMmow,  Appeildix;  Black- 
•tone,  Commndoinu,  r^.  C  j 

Soretoga  (lit.,  the  army  leader)  was 
the  Anglo-Saxon  title  given  originally  to 
the  commander  of  the  army;  but  in  later 
times  it  seems  (like  its  Latin  equivalent 
^*  dux  *')  to  have  become  hereditary,  and  was 
sometimes  used  synonymously  with  the  titles 
of  "ealdorman"  and  *'earl.*'  Ueretoga  is 
the  word  used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ChronieU 
to  describe  Hengest  and  Horsa;  whereas 
Cerdic  and  0)^^10  are  called  "  ealdormen." 

8«e  Anglo-Saxon  ChrontcU,  in  the  Rolls  Seriee, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  21  and  24. 


{d.  cirea  1073),  called  the 
Wake,  was  the  son  of  Leofnc,  Lord  of 
Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  seems  to  have 
fled  frem  the  country  for  some  time  alter  the 
Conquest,  but  had  returned  and  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  1070.  Round  him 
were  soon  gathered  the  bravest  and  most  reso- 
lute of  the  English  outlaws,  Bishop  Ethelwine, 
of  Durham,  Siward,  and  even  Earl  Morcar. 
Hcreward*s  first  recorded  exploit  was  the 
plunder  of  the  monastery  at  Ely,  which  had 
just  received  a  new  Norman  abbot,  Turold, 
m>m  Malmesbury.  The  fame  of  his  courage 
was  now  spread  abroad,  and  we  read  of  an 
unsuccessful  effort  made  by  the  men  of  Berk- 
shire to  join  lus  camp.  William  there- 
fore determined  to  crush,  in  person,  a 
rebellion  which  was  assuming  such  large  pro- 
portions. Fixing  his  head-quarters  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  commenced  a  regular  siege,  and 
forced  the  greater  part  of  the  defenders  to 
j-ield  (1071),  but  Hereward  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers broke  through  the  enemies*  ranks  and 
escaped.  Legend  asserted  that  he  long  con- 
tinued his  predatory  incursions  against  the 
monastery  of  Ely,  and  that  he  was  in  later 
times  reconciled  to  William  by  the  ofSces  of 
his  wife  ^Ifthrj'th.  According  to  Geoffrey 
Gaimar,  William  took  him  over  to  help  in 
the  reduction  of  Maine  when  that  proWnce 
revolted  in  1073. 

Freeman,  Norman  Compust,  toL  iv. 

Keriot  (ft  word  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Here-geat,  war-gear)  was  the 
ri^ht  of  the  lord  on  the  death  of  his  tenant  to 
seize  either  the  best  beast  or  the  best  chattel 
of  which  the  tenant  is  possessed  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  It  originated  from  the  fact 
that  the  lord  used  to  lend  his  vassal  horse 
and  armour  for  life,  which  on  the  tenant's 
death  reverted  to  the  lord.  The  custom  is  by 
some  held  to  have  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Danes,  and  continues  down  to  the 
present  day  on  copyhold  land,  though  either 
the  lord  or  the  tenant  can  compel  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  right.    Heriot  differs  from 


Relief,  as  it  is  paid  out  of  the  estate  of  the  last 
tenant,  not  by  the  heir. 

Kermitage  CaoBrtla,  in  Roxburghshire, 
is  the  place  where  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay 
was  starved  to  death  by  the  Knight  of 
Liddesdale  (1342).  In  Jan.,  1347,  it  was 
taken  bv  the  English.  In  later  years  it 
passed  from  the  l^nds  of  the  Douglases  to 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  was  visited  there 
by  Queen  Mary,  after  he  had  been  wounded 
in  a  border  fray,  1561. 


,y  JoHX  Maxwell,  Lord  (d, 
1583),  though  at  first  an  adherent  of  the 
Lords  of  Congregation,  became  a  supporter 
of  Mar}'  Queen  of  Scots,  whom  he  warned 
in  solemn  terms  against  marrying  BothwelL 
On  the  queen*s  escape  from  Lochleven, 
Herries  joined  her  at  Hamilton,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Fleming,  was  sent  as  her  am- 
bassador to  Elizabeth,  and  subsequently  acted 
as  one  of  her  conmiissioners  at  the  inquiry  of 
York.  He  was  accused  of  aiding  the  Hamil- 
tons  against  the  Regent  Murray,  but  obtained 
an  indemnity.  Lord  Herries  was  a  subtle 
diplomatist,  and  no  mean  rival  to  such  men  as 
Lethington  and  Cecil. 


_  I,  The  Battle  of  (Feb.  12, 
1429),  was  fought  near  Rouvrai  between 
the  English  and  the  French.  The  English 
had  be^  besieging  the  town  of  Orleans 
since  the  summer  of  the  year  1428,  and  Sir 
John  Fastolf  was  commissioned  to  conduct  a 
convoy  of  provisions  for  the  use  of  the 
English  army.  The  French  made  an  effort 
to  prevent  its  arrival  at  the  besiegers*  camp, 
ana  attacked  Sir  John,  who  had  only  1,700 
men  under  him,  with  very  superior  numbers. 
Sir  John,  however,  entrenched  his  men 
behind  the  waggons,  and  succeeded  in  rout- 
ing the  enemy,  finishing  their  confusion  by 
ordering  a  charge  when  he  perceived  that 
his  opponents  were  disorganised.  This 
success  seemed  to  have  rendered  the  fall  of 
Orleans  almost  unavoidable ;  and,  indeed, 
the  town  must  soon  have  surrendered  had  it 
not  been  for  the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
The  Battle  of  Herrings  was  so  named  from 
the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  provisions 
convoyed  bv  the  English  troops  consisted  of 
salted  fish  for  the  use  of  the  b^egers. 

Hertford  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  An 
ecclesiastical  synod  was  held  there  as  early  as 
the  year  673.  It  was  the  site  of  one  of  the 
numerous  castles  founded  by  Edward  the 
Elder  in  the  first  decade  of  the  tenth  centur}'. 
The  castle  was  reconstructed  and  fortified 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  held  out  for 
Henry  III.  in  the  rebellion  of  the  barons,  and 
was  captured  by  Louis  the  Dauphin,  Dec., 
1216.  The  castle  and  earldom  of  Hertford 
were  conferred  on  John  of  Gaunt  in  1345. 

KertfSord,  Edward  Sbymocr,  2nd  Earl 
OP  (d,  1621),  was  the  son  of  the   Duke  of 
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Somerset,  Protector  of  England.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth,  the  earldom  was  revived 
in  his  favour  (1559).  Shortly  afterwards 
(1561)  Hertford  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
and  fined  £15,000  for  having  secretly  married 
Lady  Catherine  Grey,  who  was  regarded 
by  Elizabeth  as  a  possible  dangerous  rival. 
Archbishop  Parker  declared  their  imion 
illegal,  and  the  issue  illegitimate.  Hertford 
underwent  a  long  imprisonment,  and  con- 
tinued in  obscurity  during  £lizabeth*s  reign. 
He  was  afterwards  married  again,  and  lived 
to  extreme  old  age. 

Hervey,  John,  Lord  {b.  1696,  d.  1743), 
succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  in  1723.  During  the  greater  part  of 
his  career  he  was  a  supporter  of  Sir  Kobert 
Walpole.  In  1731  he  fought  a  duel  with 
Pultenoy,  on  account  of  a  libel  against  himself 
which  Pulteney  refused  to  disavow.  Both  com- 
batants were  slightly  wounded.  In  1740  he 
was  r.ppointed  Lord  Privy  Seal  against  the 
wish  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  we  find 
him  subsequently  intriguing  with  Pulteney 
and  Chesterfield  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
In  1743  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  speech 
against  the  Gin  Act.  Lord  Hervey  left  be- 
hind him  certain  memoirs  of  his  own  time, 
which  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
history  of  the  period  of  which  they  treat. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  Pope,  who 
has  handed  his  name  down  to  posterity  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Sporus  in  the  Prologue  to 
the  Satiret. 

Lord  Harvey's  ifemoira  of  the  Reign  of  George  IT, 
weroflmt  pnbiiahed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Crokerinl84& 


ty  in  Northumberland,  was  the 
site  of  a  great  abbey  founded  by  Wilfrid  in 
674.  Four  or  five  years  later  he  instituted  it 
a  bi&opric.  In  875,  however,  the  town  and 
abbey  were  sacked  and  burned  by  the  North- 
men, and  in  883  the  diocese  was  annexed  to 
Lindisfame. 


L,  The  Battlb  of  (^lay  15, 
1464),  was  fought  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Koses  soon  f^r  the  battle  of  Hedgeley 
Moor,  by  Montague  against  Somerset  and  the 
remnant  of  the  Lancastrians.  The  latter  were 
totally  defeated  and  Somerset  slain.  Henry 
IV.  found  a  refuge  in  Lancashire,  while  Mar- 
garet and  her  son  fled  to  Flanders. 

Sezliam.9  John  of  (Jl.  twelfth  century), 

was  the  author  of  the  Continuation  to  the  History 

of  Simeon  of  Durham.  This  continuation  extends 

n-om  1130  to  1154,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 

mere  compilation.    Fi^m  the  year  1 139  to  the 

end  it  is,  however,  much  fuller,  and  is  specially 

valuable  for  Northern  transactions,  though  it 

is   not  free  from    chronological  errors.     It 

seems  to  have  been    compued  towards  the 

close  of  the  twelfth  century.    John  was  Prior 

of   Hexham,  but  beyond  this  fact  nothing 

seems  to  be  known  of  his  life. 

John  of  Hexham's  Coniimuiion  is  published 
in  Tiryaden's  Decern  Seriptorea, 


Heylin,  Peteh  {b.  I600,  d,  1662),  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  recommended  by 
Laud  for  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  king. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  stripped  of  his 
property  and  forced  to  hide  himself.  In 
his  retirement  he  devoted  himself  to  liteia- 
ture ;  and  on  the  Kestoration  he  was  restored 
to  his  benefices.  Dr.  Heylin^s  chief  his- 
torical work  is  entitled  Cyprianue  Angli* 
eatiue  :  a  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  .  .  .  of 
Archbishop  Laud.  This  is  very  valuable  for 
the  account  it  gives  us  of  Laud  and  of 
the  ecclesiastical  events  of  the  time.  Dr. 
Heylin  was  also  the  author  of  A  Short  View  of 
the  Life  of  Charles  /.,  A  History  of  Tithes,  A 
History  of  the  Presbyterians,  A  History  of  the 
Jiefortnation  in  England,  A  History  of  the  Sab" 
bathy  and  A  Help  to  English  History,  re- 
published in  1773. 

SidCB-Beaclly  Sir  Michasl  Edward 
(1837),  was  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board  from  February  till  Decem- 
ber, 1868.  In  February,  1874,  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach  took  office  under  Mr.  Disraeli  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland. 

SidASfO  was  a  tax  anciently  paid  to  the 
king  for  every  hide  of  land.  Bracton  reckons 
it  with  carucage  as  an  extraordinary 
imposition,  and  not  as  a  regular  service  or 
custom.  Under  Ethelred  the  Unready  (994) 
the  land  was  taxed  by  hides  at  the  time  of 
the  Danish  invasion,  eight  hides  furnishing  a 
man  in  full  armour,  and  every  three  hundi^ 
hides  a  ship.     [Hide.] 

EidOf  The,  was  origrinally  the  extent 
of  land  allotted  for  the  support  of  one 
family.  The  size  of  the  hide  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  given  rise  to  the  most 
various  conjectures.  Kemble  has  assigned  it 
thirty-three  acres,  whereas  Qrimm  gives  the 
corresponding  German  huda,  from  thirty  to 
forty  acrea  But  in  later  times  the  hide  was 
reckoned  at  120  acres.  Dr.  Stubbs  has  sug- 
gested that  the  different  sizes  assigned  to  the 
hide  may  be  due  to  a  confusion  between  a 
man's  share  in  each  one  of  four  common 
fields  and  in  the  total,  which  would,  of  course, 
vary  from  one  to  four,  or  from  30  acres  to 
120;  but  he  adds  the  warning  that  this  is 
not  by  any  means  a  full  explemation,  and 
that  regard  must  be  had  to  local  custom. 
Under  Norman  and  Plantagenet  rule,  when 
division  into  knights*  fees  seem  to  have 
become  more  and  more  paramount,  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  that  they  bore  any  fixed 
proportion  to  the  hide.  In  the  Liber  Niger 
de  Scaecario,  the  size  of  the  knight's  fee  varies 
from  two  and  a  half  hides  to  six  hides.  Other 
authorities  have  reckoned  it  as  equivalent  to 
eight,  but  probably  it  bore  no  dii«ct  relation 
to  the  extent  of  land,  but  rather  to  its  value. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  hide  was  used  as  a 
unit  for  rating  and  for  estimation  of  a  man's 
social  and  political  standing.  The  freeman 
with  ^ve  hides  and  a  burh-geat  seat  ranked 
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as  a  thegn ;  the  freeman  with  forty  hides  as 
aneorl. 

Dialogug  cU  Seaeoario  in  8tl«t  Chartera ;  StnblM, 
C<m$t.  Hut.  i  Kemble,  Sojtoiu  tn  KnqUind, 

Sigdeny  Ralph  (d.  1364),  a  monk  of  St. 
Werburgh's,  Chester,  was  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Folychronieon,  a  universal 
history  and  geography,  divided  into  seven 
books.  It  is  of  no  great  value  as  an  original 
authority,  but  as  Mr.  Gairdner  says,  "  its  real 
interest  lies  in  the  view  it  affords  of  the 
historical,  geographical,  and  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  ago  m  which  it  appeared."  It 
was  translated  into  English  by  John  Trevisa, 
vicar  of  Berkeley,  in  Edward  IV.'s  reign, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  works  issued  by 
Caxton  (1480).  Two  years  later  the  same 
printer  brougnt  out  an  edition  of  Trevisa*s 
translation. 

The  Po2yehronux>n  haa  been  published  in  the 
Bolls  Series  with  Trevisa'a  tnuulation. 

Siffh  Glmrcll.  This  term  first  appears 
about  1703  to  designate  that  party  in  Eng- 
land which  demanded  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  laws  against  Dissenters,  and  the  passing 
of  such  additional  measures  as  the  Occasional 
Conformity  Bill ;  it  was,  in  fact,  practically 
synonjnnous  with  Tory.  In  more  modem 
times,  however,  it  is  only  used  to  denote  those 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  hold 
certain  doctrines,  and  the  name  has  by  analogy 
been  given  to  the  party  associated  with  similar 
doctrines  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Under 
Elizabeth  the  majority  of  the  bishops,  and  of 
tho  more  zealuus  clergy,  were  Calvinist  in 
theology.  Episcopacy  was  defended  as  a 
matter  of  expediency;  conformity  was  only 
enforced  for  the  sake  of  order,  and  because  it 
was  part  of  the  established  law.  But  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign,  a  party  arose  among  the 
younger  clergy,  who  "  met  Calvinism  by  the 
assertion  of  its  inconsistency  with  the  ancient 
doctrine  and  constitution  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  the  claim  of  a  divine  right  for 
the  Presbyterian  polity  by  claiming  a  divine 
right  for  Episcopacy.  They  asserted  against 
the  individualism  of  the  Puritan  theology  and 
worship,  the  reality  of  sacramental  grace,  of 
the  power  of  absolution,  of  the  authoritative 
ritual  of  the  Church."  (Dr.  Barry.)  Of  this 
school  the  most  important  writer  was  Bishop 
Andrewes  (1565 — 1626),  the  most  active  prac-* 
tical  leader.  Laud  (1573—1645).  It  did  not 
become  prominent  till  the  later  years  of 
James  I.  That  king,  though  a  firm  supporter 
of  Episcopacy,  and  of  the  established  ecclesi- 
astical system,  was  of  distinctly  Calvinist 
sympathies.  But  his  love  of  order  tended  to 
make  him  favour  the  growing  party  ;  and  in 
1616,  Laud,  its  leader  at  Oxford,  was  ap- 
pointed  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucester,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  irregularities  in  the  cathearal 
worship,  which  the  Calvinist  bishop  of  that 
see  had  allowed.  He  at  once  caused  the 
communion  table  to  be  removed  from  the 


middle  of  the  choir  to  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel,  and  placed  *<altarwise.'*     But  his 
example  was  not  largely  followed ;  and  it  was 
not  tul  1622  that  Laud  gained  much  political 
power.     In  that  year  he  had  taken  part  in  a 
discussion   with  the  Jesuit  Fisher,   on    the 
relative  claims  of  the  EngUsh  and  Roman 
Churches,  in  order  to  prevent  if  possible  the 
conversion  to  Rome  of  Buckingham's  mother. 
His  ability  then  secured  for  him  considerable 
influence  over  Buckingham,   and   access  to 
Prince  Charles,  to  whom,  upon  his  accession, 
he  became  chief  adviser  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters.   The  new  teaching  rapidly  spread;  in 
its  protest  against  the  dogmatic  definitions  of 
Calvinism  on  predestination,  it  resembled,  and 
was  doubtless  influenced  by,  the  Arminianism 
of  Holland;  so  that,  in  spite  of  their  pro- 
tests, the  term  Arminian  was  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  members  of  the  party.     In  1624 
a  reply  by  one  of  them   (Montague)  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  pamphlet,   wherein  he  had 
denied  that  the  popular  Calvinist  doctrines 
were  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  England, 
called  forth  a  remonstrance  from  the  Com- 
mons.   Montague,  however,  gained  the  king's 
sympathy,  and  wrote  a  second  book,  Appello 
CoMaremy  to  explain  the  same  principles.   The 
movement  represented    by    Montague    was, 
however,  almost  entirely  a  learned  movement; 
it  had  little  hold  upon  the  country  gentry  or 
town  traders,  and  irritated  them  by  exalting 
the  royal  prerogative    In  1625  the  Commons 
attacked  the  second  book,  and  Montague  was 
committed  for  a  short  time  to  the  custody  of 
the  Sergeant.     But  Charles  was  now  king, 
and  Laud  was  supreme  in  Church  matters. 
Laud  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  list  of  or- 
thodox and  Puritan  clergy,  that  preferment 
might  be  reserved  for  the  former;  and  in 
1628  Montague  became  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  Laud  himself  Bishop  of  London.    In  the 
previous  year.  Dr.  Cozins  had  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  queen's  attendants  a  book  of 
devotions,  which  gave  to  the  new  teaching  an 
expression  startling  to  the  ordinary  English- 
man of  the  time :  and  the  declaration  prefixed 
to  the  Articles  in  1629,  which  was  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  controversy,  still  further 
annoyed  the  Puritan  clergy.    In  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1628 — 29  the  storm  broke,  and  one  of 
the  celebrated  three  resolutions  of  1629  was 
to  the  effect  that  "  whosoever  shall  bring  in 
innovation  in  religion,   or    seek   to    extend 
Popery  or  Arminianism,  shall  be  reputed  a 
capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and  the  com- 
monwealth."    Undeterred  by  this  expression 
of  national  feeling.  Laud,  now  archbishop, 
revived  in  1634  the  disused  right  of  metro- 
political   visitation,   and  everywhere  caused 
the  communion  table  to  be  removed  to  the 
east  end,  fortified  by  a  decision  of  the  king 
in  Privv  Council,  which  was  of  more  than 
doubtful   legality.      Laud's    action    aroused 
bitter  opposition  among  the  clerg}*,  and  was 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  Civil  War. 


Big 
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The  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662  almost 
completely  removed  from  the  English  Church 
the  Puritan  element;  at  the  same  time  the 
country  gentry  rallied  round  the  Church,  and 
Anglo-CathoUe  teaching  no  longer  met  with 
the  opposition  it  had  encountered  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century'.  But  as  the  Church  had 
identified  itself  with  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that 
the  main  body  of  the  clergy  took  the  oath  to 
William  III. ;  eight  bishops  and  400  clergy 
preferred  to  suffer  deprivation,  and  created 
the  nonjuring  schism.  But  though  the 
Church  was  thus  weakened,  legitimist  feeling, 
associated  with  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance, 
revived  under  Anne,  who  was  known  to 
favour  the  Tories  and  the  claims  of  her 
brother,  the  Old  Pretender.  A  bitfcer  warfare 
of  words  began  between  High  and  Low 
Church,  the  latter  term  meaning  the  Whig 
clergy,  most  of  them  Latitudinarian,  with  a 
few  OUvinists.  Swift  declares,  **  our  State 
parties,  the  more  to  inflame  their  passions, 
nave  mixed  religious  and  civil  animosities 
together,  borrowmg  both  their  appellations 
from  the  Church,  with  the  addition  of  *  High  * 
and  '  Low,'  how  little  soever  the  disputes 
relate  to  these  terms.'*  The  tide  quickly  rose ; 
in  1705  Hoadley,  preaching  against  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience,  was  condemned  by 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation;  and  in 
1710,  the  impeachment  of  Sacheverell,  for  his 
sermon  on  non-resistance,  brought  about  the 
victory  of  the  Tory — ».*.,  the  High  Church 
party.  Their  period  of  power  (1710 — 14) 
was  marked  by  the  passing  of  the  Occasional 
Conformity  and  Schism  Acts,  by  the  building 
of  fifty  new  churches  in  London,  and  by  the 
temporary  withdrawal  of  the  Regium  Donum 
from  the  Irish  Presbj'terians.  But  the  poli- 
tical ill-success  of  Tories  and  Jacobites  re- 
acted on  the  Church,  and  when  Convocation 
was  prorogued  in  1717,  and  not  again  allowed 
to  meet,  the  clerg^^  were  unable  to  create  any 
popular  movement  in  their  favour.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  majority  of  the  bishops  were  Whig  and 
Low — i  e.f  Latitudinarian,  while  the  mass  of 
the  clergy  were  Tory  and  High.  But  the  old 
doctrinal  questions  ceased  to  be  discussed; 
popular  preaching  concerned  itself  with  mo- 
rality, and  theological  controversy  touched 
rather  the  foundation  of  Christianity  than 
its  superstructure.  Soon  after  the  beginning 
of  Oeorge  III.^s  reign,  however,  the  Puritan 
remnant  in  the  Church  were  roused  to  fresh 
life  by  the  Wesleyan  movement,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century,  the  Evange- 
lical party  had  gained  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  the  English  Church. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
Tractarian  movement  began  at  Oxford  in 
1833.  It  was  thought  by  several  that  the 
only  way  to  meet  the  ecclesiastical  changes 
threatened  bv  the  Whigs  ^it  was  the  year  of 
the  suppression  of  ten  Irish  bishoprics)  was 


to  fall  back  on  the  teaching  of  the  seventeenth 
century  English  divines.  The  "real  founder** 
of  this  party,  according  to  Dr.  Blunt  (see 
article  on  High  Church  in  Diet,  of  Sects  amd 
Schools  of  2%ot*ght)  was  Hugh  James  Rose, 
who  was  soon  joined  by  John  Henry  Newnmn, 
John  Keble,  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  Hurrell 
Froude,  William  Palmer,  and  Isaac  Williams. 
These  commenced  the  series  of  Tracts  for  the 
TirneSf  which  brought  about  a  rapid  increase 
of  their  numbers,  and  excited  the  fiercest 
opposition.  In  1841,  the  Remomtranee  of 
Four  Tutort  (including  A.  C.  Tait,  afterwards 
archbishop)  led  to  the  condemnation  by  the 
Hebdomadal  Council  of  Newman*s  Tract  No. 
90.  Four  years  later  Mr.  Ward  was  censured 
for  a  treatise  by  Convocation,  though  the 
proctors  prevented  Newman's  name  being  in- 
cluded. In  1845  Newman  joined  the  Roman 
Church.  In  spite  of  this  and  other  secessions, 
the  party  continued  to  spread.  In  the  Demson 
case  (1856)  a  sentence  of  deprivation  pro- 
nounced by  Archbishop  Sumner  upon  a  cler- 
g>'man  for  certain  teaching  as  to  the  Eucharist^ 
was  reversed  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Priv^  Council,  though  on  technical  grounds : 
and  in  the  Bennett  case  (1872),  high  sacra- 
mental teaching  was  distinctly  declared  per- 
missible.. The  revival  of  Anglo-Cathohc 
doctrine  had  been  accompanied  by  a  renewed 
interest  in  archfeolog}\  and  by  improved 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  under  tiie  influence 
of  Pugin  and  Scott.  In  recent  years  also,  a 
group  of  **  Ritualists  '*  has  arisen  among  the 
younger  clergy,  who  desire  the  restoration  of 
many  pre-Elizabethan  usages ;  the  disputes 
to  whidi  this  has  given  rise  have  led  to  pro- 
longed litigation,  which  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act  of  1874  was  in  vain  passed 
to  prevent.    [Church  of  Englakd.] 

Yat  the  best  aooount  of  the  seventeenth  cen* 
tnxy  moToment  will  be  found  in  Gardiner,  BisL 
Bng^  1603—1642,  See  also  Blant,  RMformsUom 
cf  CKurcfc  of  Aigland,  ii. ;  Chttrch  on  ^ndrtvn 
in  Jf <ut«r<  tn  £ii0.  Th«olooy ;  Hozlej  on  Land, 
in  his  ISsMiy*.  The  most  chanoteristio  writiogs 
of  the  time  axe  Montaffoe,  AwHVo  CSetttrtM 
(1825) ;  Prynne,  Survty  of  Mr.  Cf<»iiis  Kis  cossm- 
%ng  dsvotions  (1628) ;  Heylin.  OdoI  from  the  Altar, 
replied  to  in  Williams,  Holy  T<i6I«,  Nitms,  and 
Thing  (Km  ;  Land,  Diary ;  Prynne,  Contsrbnr^t 
Doom  (1646).  For  the  eighteenth  centmy,  aee 
Macauiay,  Lecky,  and  Abbey  and  Overton* 
Eng,  Church  of  EighUtnth  Cmtitry.  For  the 
nineteenth,  J.  A.  Fronde,  Tho  Oxford  ConmeMr- 
Reformaiion^  in  Short  Studies,  4  aer.  ;  Tracts  for 
the  Timot  (1838-1841);  Palmcv,  Karratw  <^ 
Eventt  (1843) ;  Ward,  Ideal  of  a  Chrislias,  ChKreh 
(1844);  Newman,  Ap^iogia  (1864);  (Coleridge, 
Jf «)iu>ir  of  KehU  (18S9) ;  AshweU  and  Wilber- 
foroe,  L%/«  of  Bishop  WiOmforee ;  Moxley, 
Reminincencea  of  Oriei  ;  Stanley,  JBssays  on  Chicrcfc 
<MASiaU  [W.J.  A.] 

EighConrtof  Justioe.  [Cha&lesL; 
Rbbbllion,  Thb  Great.] 


High  Court  of  Justice,  Thb  (Ireland), 
was  estabUsbed  in  1652  at  Kilkenny,  from 
which  place  it  went  on  circuit.  It  was  in- 
tended that  it  Bfaould  try  all  Catholics  who 
had  shed  Protestant  blood,  otherwise  than  in 
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open  Ixittle,  since  1641.  Donellan,  a  native, 
was  president,  Reynolds  and  CkK)k  were  his 
assessors.  Altogether  some  200  persons  were 
convicted,  among  them  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil. 

High  Treason.    [Trbason.] 

TT^i^ltlM.w^ff  The,  of  Scotland,  in  a 
strictly  geographical  sense,  seem  to  commence 
in  the  soath  near  Loch  Lomond,  and  thence  to 
be  separated  from  the  Lowlands  by  the  great 
valley  of  Strathmore.  But,  from  an  historical 
point  of  view  the  word  must  be  considered  to 
embrace  the  Celtic-speaking  part  of  Scotland. 
In  the  eighth  century  there  appear  to  have 
been  seven  provinces,  each  of  which  was  ruled 
over  by  its  own  ri^  or  king,  who  had  a  sub- 
king  dependent  on  him.  The  names  of  these 
provinces  (with  the  sub-provinces  also),  so  far 
as  can  now  be  ascertained,  were  (1)  Angus 
and  Meams,  (2)  Athole  and  Gowrie,  (3)  Strath- 
earn  and  Menteith,  (4)  Fife,  (5)  Mar  and 
Buchan,  (6)  Moray  and  Ross,  (7)  Caithness^ 
The  four  first  of  these  seven  provinces, 
according  to  Mr.  Skene,  formed  the  kingdom 
of  the  Southern  Soots,  and  the  town  of 
Scone  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Pictish 
kingdom,  and  of  the  ardri,  or  head-king,  of 
all  these  four  provinces,  with  possibly  some 
authority  over  the  northern  three  also. 
Under  the  kings  of  Alban  and  of  Scotia  (889 — 
1092),  we  have  still  seven  provinces  bearing 
more  or  less  relation  to  the  earlier  seven,  but 
apparently  more  regulated  by  the  great 
natural  features  of  the  country  than  was  the 
case  in  earlier  times.  At  this  period  these 
great  provinces  are  no  longer  ruled  by  kings 
and  sub-kings,  but  each  has  its  own  mor- 
maer,  or  great  steward,  though  the  Mormaer 
of  Moray  is  still  sometimes  styled  by  his 
old  title  ri.  Meanwhile,  in  the  extreme 
north,  Harold  Harfagr  had,  about  the  year 
889,  given  the  Orkneys  to  Jarl  Sigurd  to  be 
held  subject  to  the  King  of  Norway ;  and  the 
new  jarl  seems  to  have  overrun  Caithness 
and  Moray  and  Ross.  Moray  and  Ross  seem 
still  to  have  preserved  their  native  mormaer 
or  ri ;  but  Caithness  apparently  passed  over 
to  Norse  rule  entirely.  By  about  the  year 
969,  the  Earls  of  Orlmey  had  conquered  aU 
the  country  north  of  the  Spey,  and  would 
nrobably  have  acknowledged  the  King  of 
Norway  as  their  overlord,  if  anyone.  But 
when  Sigurd  of  Orkney  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Clontarf  (1014)— the  great  battle 
between  the  Celtic  and  the  Norse  races — ^while 
the  Orkney  Isles  passed  to  his  elder  sons, 
to  be  held  of  the  King  of  Norway,  we  read 
that  his  younger  son,  Thorfinn,  was  sent  to 
Malcolm's  court,  and  there  invested  with  the 
jarldoms  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland.  But 
Moray  and  Ross  now  fell  off  from  both  Norse 
and  Scotch  dependency,  and  were  ruled  by 
their  own  ri,  Finleikr.  In  1031  we  read 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ChronieU  that  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scotland,  became  the  man  of 
Canute;    and    likewise    two   other    kings, 


Maelbaethe  and  lehmarc  This  Maelbaethe, 
or  Macbeth,  has  been  identified  with  Macbeth 
the  son  of  Finleikr,  Ri  of  Moray;  while 
lehmarc  is  considered  to  have  been  the  Ri  of 
Argyle.  By  the  time  of  Duncan's  accession 
(1034)  Thorfinn  had  united  the  Orkneys  to 
his  original  jarldom  of  Caithness,  and  the 
Scotch  king  attempted  to  confer  the  latter 
province  on  his  nephew  Moddon,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  support  his  right  by  arms. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Macheth,  the 
Mormaer  or  Ri  of  Caithness,  deserted,  and 
perhaps  murdered  the  Scotch  king  (1040). 
Scotland  was  now  divided  between  Thorfinn 
and  Macbeth.  It  was  probably  on  the 
death  of  Thorfinn  (eirca  1057)  that  Dun- 
can's son,  Malcolm  Canmore,  was  able  to 
drive  back  Macbeth.  About  the  same  time 
the  other  earldoms  of  Thorfinn,  with  the 
exception  of  Caithness,  seem  to  have  been 
recovered  by  their  native  mormaers  or  kings, 
subject  prohably  to  vague  claims  on  the  part 
of  Slalcolm  as  aidri.  It  is  during  the  years 
1107  and  1124,  when  Malcolm's  son  Alexander 
was  reigning  over  the  Celtic  part  of  Scotland 
north  of  the  Forth,  that  we  come  across  the 
first  mention  of  the  seven  earls — four  of 
whom  certainly,  and  probably  all  seven, 
represented  the  old  mormaers  who,  having 
lost  their  original  title  of  ri,  were  now 
changing  their  later  one  for  the  Latin  eomet. 
The  Counts  of  Athole,  Stratheam,  Mar,  and 
Buchan,  by  their  territorial  designations  point 
back  clearly  to  the  earlier  Celtic  ri,  and 
indeed  can  be  fitfully  traced  backwards  across 
the  intervening  centuries  under  the  middle 
designation  of  mormaer ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  Mormaer  of  Mar,  who  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Clontarf.  During  the  rei^  of  David 
I.  (1 124 — 1163)  Moray,  wUch  rose  m  rebellion 
uncler  its  mormaer,  Angus,  was  far  more 
firmly  than  ever  united  to  the  Scotch  crown, 
and  its  people  seem  to  have  formed  a  division 
by  themselves  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard* 
But,  though  the  native  rulers  of  Moray  may 
have  come  to  an  end  with  Angus,  the  district 
rose  in  rebeUion  once  more  during  the  reign 
of  David's  grandson  Malcobn  Hi 53 — 1165). 
In  1160,  after  the  revolt  of  tne  six  earls, 
Malcolm  is  said  to  have  removed  the  men  of 
Moray  from  their  own  seats,  and  ''installed 
therein  his  own  peaceful  people."  Ross  was 
thoroughly  subdued  by  William  the  Lion  in 
1179,  though  an  attempt  was  made  a  few 
years  later  to  separate  the  districts  north  of 
the  Tay  from  the  rest  of  Scotland  by  setting 
up  a  new  king,  who  combined  in  his  own 
person  Norse  blood  with  that  of  Malcolm 
Canmore.  After  the  suppression  of  this 
insurrection  (1187)  William  forced  Harold, 
Earl  of  Orkney  and  C!aithness,  to  acknow- 
ledge his  dependence  on  the  Scottish  king 
as  regards  ue  half  of  the  latter  province 
by  the  payment  of  2,000  merks  (1202);  while 
Sutherland,  the  other  half,  ultimately  became 
an  earldom  in  the  family  of  De  Moravia,  eirea 
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1230.  On  the  death  of  the  last  Korwcgian 
Earl  of  Caithness,  in  1231,  his  lands  were 
divided  between  the  last-mentioned  family 
and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Angns.  Lastly,  about 
the  year  1222,  the  sole  remaining  Celtic 
province  of  Argylo  seems  to  have  submitted 
to  Alexander  II.  But,  though  the  whole 
county  was  now  nominally  subject  to  one 
king,  yet  there  was  a  broad  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  that  part  of  Scotland  which  had 
become  thoroughly  feudalised,  and  had  been 
80  long  subject  to  the  head  king  at  Scone  or 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Celtic-speaking  districts 
of  the  north  and  west.  In  1411,  Donald, 
liOrd  of  the  Isles,  who  claimed  the  earldom 
of  Moray,  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Mar 
at  the  great  battle  of  Harlaw,  which  seems 
to  have  finally  checked  the  dangers  threatened 
by  the  growth  of  this  Celtic  and  Highland 
power.  From  this  time  onwards  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Highlanders  on  the  Lowlands 
were  limited  to  occasional  plundering  raids. 
TiU  the  eighteenth  century  the  Highland 
districts  remained  a  pix)\'ince  inhabited  by  an 
alien  and  semi-barbarous  people ;  and  though 
nominally  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
it  was  in  fact  ruled  by  the  various  tribal  chiefs 
under  their  own  laws  and  customs.  In  the 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  High- 
landers were  easily  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
Stuaii;s  against  the  Covenanters ;  and  they 
made  the  last  st^ind  both  under  Montrose  and 
Dundee.  After  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion of  1715,  a  determined  attempt  was 
made  to  break  up  the  tribal  organisation.  An 
Act  was  passed  (1724)  ordering  the  High- 
landers to  be  disarmed,  and  the  disarmament 
was  effected  by  General  Wade  (1725).  The 
same  officer  also  completed  between  1726  and 
1737,  the  great  military  roads  through  the 
Highlands,  by  means  of  which,  together  with 
a  chain  of  fortified  military  posts,  a  vigorous 
police  was  esttiblishcd  and  plundering  stopped. 
A  happy  idea  was  conceived  of  utilising  the 
military  instincts  of  the  Highlanders  for  the 
service  of  the  country,  and  regiments  of 
Highland  troops  were  embodied  in  the 
regular  army  [Black  Watch].  In  1746,  the 
national  dress  was  prohibited  in  the  High- 
lands bv  Act  of  Parliament  (19  Geo.  II.,  c.  39, 
i-epealei  22  Geo.  III.,  c.  63).  Under  the 
influence  ot  these  measures,  the  Highlands 
gradually  became  as  peaceable  and  orderly  as 
the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
the  present  centur}-  little  was  left  to  mark 
their  distinctive  character  except  the  sur- 
vival in  many  districts  of  the  native  language. 

Skene,  Celtic  Scotland:  J.  H.  Bnrton,  Hint, 
of  Scotland ;  E.  W.  Bobertson,  Scotland  under 
her  EarlyKingt;  Macanlay,  Hiti.  of  England; 
Lecky,  Hid.  of  Enylaud  tn  tH«  Eighteenth 
Century.  [T.  A.  A.] 

^till,  HowLAXi),  IsT  Lord  (b.  1772,  d. 
1S42),  a  son  of  Sir  John  Hill,  a  Shropshire 
baronet,  was  educated  at  Rugby,  and  at  six- 
teen entered  the   army.     He   was  sent  as 


secretary  of  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Grenoa, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Toulon,  and  acted 
during  the  siege  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lord 
Mulgrave,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  David  Diindas. 
He  was  wounded,  and,  returning  to  £ng^]and, 
was  soon  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  90th,  with  which  he  went  to  £^-pt. 
In  the  battle  of  Alexandria  he  was  severely 
wounded.  In  1805  he  became  a  major- 
general,  and  was  despatched  to  the  PeninsuLH 
on  the  first  outbreak  of  war.  He  served  at 
Rolica  and  Vimiero,  and  at  Corunna  com- 
manded Sir  John  Moore's  reser\'e.  In  1811 
he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  General 
Paget's  corps,  and  continued  to  be  one  of 
Wellington's  most  trustworthy  officers.  He 
was  present  in  high  command  at  nearly  all 
the  battles  of  the  war,  and  always  acquitted 
himself  well  on  the  manv  occasions  on  which 
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Wellington  entrusted  him  with  a  separate 
command.  After  his  success  at  Ahnarez, 
where  he  destroyed  the  enemy's  works  after  a 
most  desperate  resistance,  ho  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  (May,  1814).  He  afterwards  fier\-ed 
at  Waterloo,  and  was  personally  thanked 
by  Wellington  for  his  services  there  and 
elsewhere,  and  was  second  in  command  of  the 
army  of  occupation  in  France  in  1815.  He 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  1828. 
He  was  a  brave  and  able  soldier,  beloved, 
and  entirely  trusted  by  his  men,  to  whom 
his  relations  are  best  understood  by  the 
nickname  which  they  gave  him  of  "I>addy 
Hill." 

Alison,  Hieiory  of  Europe;   Sir  W.  Napier, 
Penineular  War. 

y^n,  Sir  Rowland  (A.  1795,  d.  1879),  was 
bom  at  Kidderminster.  In  early  life  he 
was  a  schoolmaster.  His  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  question  of  Australian  coloni- 
sation, and,  as  secretar}'  to  Gilbert  Wakefield's 
scheme  for  settling  that  countrj',  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  ffome  Colonies.  It  was  in  1837 
that  he  issued  his  paper  on  TJie  Postage  Syt^ 
tern.  By  a  careful  series  of  investigations 
and  calculations,  he  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that,  as  the  chief  expenses  of  letter- 
carrying  were  not  in  the  carriage  itself,  but  in 
the  distribution  of  the  letters,  the  distance 
might  be  disregarded,  and  a  uniform  charge 
made  for  the  conveyance  of  all  home  letters 
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to  any  distance.  He  also  showed  how  the 
almost  nominal  charge  of  one  penny  for  every 
half  ounce  would,  in  view  of  the  great  increase 
in  correspondence  likely  to  ensue  on  such  a 
reduction  of  cost,  yield  an  ample  profit  on  the 
tmnsaction;  and,  at  tht;  same  time,  he  sug- 
gested the  use  of  postage-stamps.  Despite 
the  opposition  oftVred  to  so  entirely  novel  a 
scheme,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  invpstigate  the  ques- 
tion (1838) ;  and  when  Rowland  Hill's  pro- 
posals received  its  approbation,  a  bill  was  at 
once  brought  in  for  carrying  out  the  new 
project  (1839).  On  Jan.  10,  1840,  the  penny 
rate  was  inaugurated.      Rowland  Hiu  was 
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appointed  to  an  office  in  the  Treanury,  for  the 
puipofle  of  superintending  the  execution  of 
hia  reforms,  but  had  to  retire  in  1841,  when 
the  Liberals  went  oat  of  office.  In  1846  he 
was  presented  with  £13,000,  as  a  mark  of 
public  gratitude,  and  when  the  Ldberals 
returned  to  office,  the  same  year,  he  was 
made  secretary  to  the  Postmaster-GleneraL 
In  1860  he  was  knighted,  and  when  forced, 
four  years  later,  to  resign,  he  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  full  salary  of  £2,000  a  year. 

Soadleyi  Benjami>',  successively  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  Hereford,  Salisbur}',  and  Win- 
chester {b.  1676,  d.  1761),  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  When  he  removed 
to  London  he  appeared  as  the  antagonist 
of  Calamy  on  the  question  of  conformity,  and 
of  Bishop  Atterbury  on  that  of  non-resistance. 
He  was  a  staunch  Low  Churchman.  In 
1705,  Hoadley  was  attacked  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Bishop  of  London  for  having 
advocated  the  duty  of  resistance  and  counte- 
nanced rebellion,  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  Lord  Iklayor.  Burnet,  in  reply  to  this 
speaker,  told  him  that  he  was  the  last  person 
who  ought  to  complain  of  the  sermon  in  ques- 
tion. A  few  ^ears  later  Hoadley  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  opponents  of  Dr.  Sacheve- 
rell.  In  1715  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  and  next  year  published  his  famous 
tract  against  the  Nonjurors.  This  was 
quickly  followed  (1717]  by  the  issue  of  his 
sermon  on  the  Kii^dom  of  Christ,  printed  by 
royal  command.  $oth  these  works  were  de- 
voted to  questioning  the  divine  authority  of 
the  king  and  the  clergy,  and  were  the  occa- 
sion of  the  famous  Bangorian  Controversy. 
The  matter  was  at  once  taken  up  by  Convo- 
cation, and  led  to  such  wrangling  and  discord 
that  this  body  was  suddezxly  prorogued  by  the 
government.  From  this  time  (1717)  till  the 
year  1852  Convocation  was  allowed  to  meet 
only  as  a  matter  of  form.  Dr.  Hoadley  was 
translated  to  the  sees  of  Hereford,  Salisbury, 
and  Winchester  in  the  vears  1721,  1723»  and 
1 734  respectively,  and  oied  at  Chelsea. 

Hobbes,  Thomas  {b.  1588,  d,  1679),  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree 
as  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1608.  The  samo  year 
he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of 
the  future  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  accompa- 
nied his  pupil  in  his  Continental  tour.  Before 
the  year  1620  he  seems  to  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  Lord  Bacon,  and  was  by  him 
employed  on  the  Latin  rersion  of  the  Euayt. 
In  1631  he  undertook  the  education  of  the 
new  Earl  of  Devonshire,  his  former  pupil's 
8on«  While  abroad  with  this  boy  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  GraUleo,  and  spent  several 
months  at  Paris,  returning  home  in  1637. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  began  his 
philosophic  career.  In  1642  the  />#  Cive  was 
printed;  in  1650  his  Le  Corp&r^  Folitieo 
(English  in  everything  but  its  title),  and  in 
1651  the.  XrvM/A^i,  which  made  him  famous. 


Charles  II.,  who  had  once  been  Hobbes^s 
pupil  in  mathematics,  gave  his  old  teacher  a 
pension  of  £100  a  year  after  the  Restoration, 
and  hung  his  portrait  up  in  his  private  room. 
After  the  Great  Fire  of  London  a  bill  levelled 
against  the  Leviathan  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  passed  early  in  the 
next  year  (1667).  The  Behemoth^  or  history 
of  the  Civil  War,  was  published  1679,  ju»t 
before  its  author's  death,  but  without  his 
consent.  The  last  vears  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  Derbyshire ;  and  his  literary  labours  were 
continued  till  the  very  end,  in  the  quiet  of  the 
country.  Hobbes's  influence  on  philosophical 
thought  has  been  equalled  by  few  English 
writers.  Even  greater  has  been  his  influence 
upon  political  and  ethical  speculation.  He 
aimed  at  finding  a  scientific  explanation  for 
the  phenomena  of  man  in  society,  and  this 
gave  an  impulse  to  a  movement  of  thought 
which  has  been  followed  by  English  thinkers 
ever  since.  His  main  political  conception 
was  that  of  the  right  of  all  men  to  seek  their 
own  happiness,  and  their  tendency  to  seek  it, 
even  at  the  expense  of  their  fcdlows.  In  a 
state  of  nature  the  selfishness  of  every  man 
would  have  free  play,  and  would  only  be 
limited  by  the  selfishness  of  others.  The 
state  of  nature,  therefore,  would  be  a  state  of 
warfare  and  of  suffering.  GoveiTtment  has 
been  instituted  to  limit  this;  and  govern- 
ment in  its  perfect  form  should  have  absolute 
control  over  civil,  moral,  and  ecclesiastical 
afEairs  alike.  The  demonstration  of  the  su* 
premacy  and  irresponsibility  of  the  sovereign 
power  in  a  state,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
renuirkable  features  in  his  philosophy,  caused 
Hobbes  to  be  often  classed  with  the  aefenders 
of  despotism,  and  roused  against  him  the 
champions  of  constitutionalism  and  of  eccle- 
siastical freedom  in  his  own  day ;  but  at  a 
later  time  the  conception  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  theory  of  utilitarian  legislation, 
which  was  worked  into  a  regular  system  by 
the  school  of  Bentham. 

The  works  of  Hobbes  have  been  edited  by  Sir 
W.  Molesworth,  16  voU.»  Loud.,  1839—45. 

[8.  J.  L.] 

HolinslLOd,  Raphael  (d.  cirea  1580),  is 
the  author,  or  perhaps,  rather,  the  editor,  of 
the  large  folio  HiMtory  of  England  which 
furnished  Shakespeare  with  much  of  his 
knowledge  of  English  hi8tor>-.  According  to 
the  dedicatory  preface,  inscribed  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  the  history  as  published  was  a 
fraction  of  the  original  scheme,  which  em- 
braced the  idea  of  a  universal  histor}',  ap- 
parently on  the  largest  scale.  The  work  in 
its  later  form  consists  of  (1)  a  description  of 
England,  followed  by  the  history  of  this 
countr>'  down  to  the  Conquest;  (2)  a  de- 
scription of  Ireland,  followed  by  the  chronicles 
of  that  island ;  (3)  a  description  of  Scotland^ 
followed  by  The  Hittorie  of  Scotland  down 
to  the  year  1575  ;    (4)  the  iiistory  of  th^ 
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Eoglish  kings  down  to  the  year  1577. 
HoUnBhed  was  largely  assisted  in  his  great 
work  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  time, 
such  as  Stow  and  Harrison. 

yplVft-y  is  the  family  name  of  one  of  the 
chief  dynasties  of  Mahratta  princes.  Mulhar 
Bao  Holkar  took  part  in  the  Mahratta  in* 
vasion  of  Quserat  in  1721,  and  in  1735  led  a 
large  army  to  Delhi.  He  succeeded  in  ex- 
torting from  the  emperor  a  considerable 
territory  in  Malwa  (1736),  which  was  erected 
into  the  principality  of  Indore,  and  became 
the  hereditary  dominion  of  the  Holkar  family. 
After  suffering  a  sevei*e  defeat  from  the 
Afghans  in  1761,  Mulhar  Rao  died  in  1763. 
In  1774  his  successor,  Tuckagee  Holkar,  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  war  against  the 
English.  He  was  defeated  by  Colonel 
ivoddard  in  1 782,  and  subsequently  joined  the 
British  alliance  against  Tippoo  SiUiib. 

KoUkaVp  Jeswunt  Rao  {d,  1811).  In 
1797,  on  the  death  of  Tuckagee  Holkar,  a  dis- 
pute arose  between  his  sons,  and  Jenwunt 
Kao,  an  illegitimate  son,  fled  to  Nagporc  to 
escape  the  enmity  of  Scindiah,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  half-brother  Khassee 
Rao,  Holkar  now  became  a  freebooter,  col- 
lected an  army  of  Patans,  ^lahrattas,  and 
Pindarries,  and  joined  himself  to  Ameer 
Khan.  The  warfare  between  Scindiah 
and  Holkar,  which  laid  all  Malwa  and 
Khandeish  in  ruins,  ended  in  the  battle 
of  Poonah,  Oct.  25,  1802,  in  which  Holkar, 
assisted  by  English  troops,  defeated  the 
united  forces  of  the  Pei.shwa  and  Scindiah* 
The  result  was  the  Treaty  of  Bassein  (Dec, 
1802).  Holkar  was  now  alarmed  at  the 
introduction  of  English  influence,  and  con- 
certed with  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
the  conspiracy  which  produced  the  Mahratta 
War.  The  reduction  of  Scindiah  and  Berar, 
1803,  produced  no  efi'ect  on  Holkar,  who  was 
compelled  to  plunder  to  pay  his  army ;  and 
the  foolish  contempt  of  the  English,  which 
induced  them  to  underrate  him  and  pro- 
duced the  disastrous  retreat  of  Monson, 
gave  him  a  new  lease  of  life.  He  returned 
to  Hindostan  (1804)  with  a  larger  force  than 
ever,  and  besieged  Delhi.  Lakers  advan'.*e, 
however,  drove  him  away,  and  he  fled, 
followed  by  the  English,  who  surprised 
his  cavalry  at  Ferruckabad,  and  chased  him 
in  the  direction  of  Deeg.  At  this  fortress 
his  disciplined  army  was  destroyed,  and  after 
hanging  about  Bhurtpore  for  some  time,  he 
fled  with  Ameer  Khan  to  Scindiah's  camp, 
and  thence  to  A  j  mere,  and  across  the  Sut- 
loj.  Lake  pursued  him,  beating  him  re- 
peatedly, and  at  last  forced  him  to  conclude 
the  Treaty  of  Raipoor  Ghaut  (1800),  which 
would  have  greatly  limited  his  power.  The 
declaratory  articles  of  Sir  John  Shore,  how- 
ever, removed  all  these  limitations  and 
gave  him  unlimited   licence  to  plunder  in 


Rajpootana  and  elsewhere,  a  licence  of 
which  he  freely  availed  himself.  He  was 
troubled  flrst  by  mutinies  in  his  army,  and 
then  by  an  insuiTcction  in  ftivour  of  hii 
nephew.  This  disturbance  led  Holkar  to  put 
his  unfortunate  kinsman  to  death,  a  crime 
which  was  soon  followed  by  the  murder  of 
his  own  brother,  Khassee  Rao.  Remorse  for 
this  double  offence  drove  him  mad,  and  after 
three  years  of  restraint  he  died  in  Oct.,  1811. 

Grant  Duff,  Makratiaa ;  WMmUv  Dmpatdta  ; 
Mill,  Ui*t.  of  India ;  MallMOn,  Native  States  of 
India,  in  SuMtdiary  Alliance  tcttk  the  Briiitk  (lO- 

VBTTIflMlw. 

KoUancL  Thomas  (d.  1400),  was  the  eldest 
•on  of  the  Earl  of  Kent.  In  1397  he  was 
made  Duke  of  Surrey,  but  was  degraded  in 
i399.  In  1400,  being  implicated  in  a  plot 
against  Henry  IV.,  he  was  oeheaded. 

KoUaildf  Henry  Rich,  Eakl  op  {L 
1649),  was  a  younger  son  of  Lord  Rich.  He 
served  in  the  Dutch  wars,  and  on  his  retuni 
to  England,  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of 
James  I.,  who  heaped  honours  upon  him.  In 
1639  he  was  made  Lord  General  of  the  Horse 
in  the  Scotch  War,  but  seceded  two  vcars 
later  to  the  Parliament.  He  rejoined  the 
king  in  1643,  and  fought  with  considerable 
bravery  in  the  first  battle  of  Newbury ;  bat, 
finding  himself  coldly  received  by  Charles, 
he  quickly  deserted  to  the  enemy.  In  1648 
he  took  part  in  the  abortive  Royalist  rising, 
was  captured  by  the  Parliamentary  troops, 
tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  1649, 
and  executed. 

EoUaAd,  Henry  Fox,  Isr  Lord  [h,  1705, 
d,  1774),  second  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  was 
a  political  disciple  of  Walpole.  In  1743  he 
became  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury',  under  the  Pelham  administration, 
and  on  Lord  Granville^s  failure  to  fonn  s 
ministry  he  was  appointed  Secretary  for 
War.  cut  dissensions  sprang  up  among  the 
ministry,  and  he  'violently  opposed  Lord  Hsid- 
wicke*s  Marriage  Act.  On  the  death  of 
Pelham,  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
attempted  to  form  a  government.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  leader  of  the  Commons.  New. 
castle  applied  to  Fox,  as  Pitt  was  disagreeable 
to  the  king.  But  they  quarrelled  about  the 
disposal  of  patronage ;  and  Robinson,  a  msn  of 
little  influence,  was  made  manager  of  the  Com- 
mons. The  next  month,  however,  Newcastle 
secured  Fox*s  services  b}*  making  him  Secnv 
tar}'  of  State,  and  removing  Robinson.  He 
soon  quarrelled  with  his  chief :  and  seeing  thst 
the  blame  for  the  loss  of  Minorca  was  to  be 
cast  on  his  shoulders,  he  resigned,  in  17^6, 
and  was  shortly  followed  by  NewcasUe.  It 
was  hoped  that  he  and  Pitt  would  unites  snd 
form  an  administration;  bat  his  quarrel 
with  Pitt,  caused  b^  his  acceptance  of  office 
in  1754,  was  too  senous.  However,  after  the 
failure  of  Pitt's    first   administration,  Fox 
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accepted  the  subordinate  position  of  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces,  whereby  he  lost  even 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  but  secured  a  large 
income.  On  the  accession  of  Greorge  III.,  he 
joined  Lord  Bute  in  his  attack  on  the 
Whigs,  and  deliberately  set  to  work  to  buy  a 
majority  in  the  House.  The  Paymaster's 
office  became  a  shop  for  the  purchase  of  votes. 
It  is  said  that  £2*5,000  was  thus  expended  in 
one  morning.  But  the  whole  feeling  of  the 
Commons  was  against  him,  and  his  colleagues 
refused  to  support  him.  Hints  of  bribery 
were  freely  thrown  out,  and  he  became 
thoroughly  unpopular.  *'He  had  always 
been  regarded  as  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs.*' 
On  the  sudden  resignation  of  Bute,  he  retired 
to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Holland.  He 
continued  to  hold  office  for  two  more  years, 
but  he  had  ceased  to  play  any  part  in  politics. 
In  1767  he  was  not  ashamed  to  soUcit  his 
old  enemy,  Chatham,  for  an  earldom.  Fox, 
though  a  very  able  man,  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  a  distinct  failure  as  to  his  public 
career. 

Stanhope,  Bitt.  of  Xng,;   Iffananlsj,  Saaay; 
TkvTelyan,  BaHy  Lift  of  C.  J.  Fox, 

HoUandy  Hbn&t  Richard  Yassall,  3kd 
LoKD  {h.  1773,  d,  1840),  succeeded  to  the 
peerage  while  still  an  in&nt,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1798  that  he  entered  on  his  par- 
liamentary career,  during  the  whole  of  which 
he  maintained  the  views  and  principles  of  his 
uncle,  Charles  James  Fox.  In  1805  the  Whigs 
came  into  office,  and  Lord  Holland  was  sworn 
a  Privy  Councillor,  and  appointed  in  conjunc- 
tion witli  Lord  Auckland  to  negotiate  with 
the  American  plenipotentiaries  for  the  settle- 
ment of  some  differences  between  the  two 
governments.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
not  successful,  as  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  President, 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty.  On  the  death 
of  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Holland  entered  the  cabinet 
as  Priv^'  Seal,  but  early  in  1807  the  ministers 
were  dismissed.  He  was  present  in  various 
parts  of  the  Peninsula  during  the  Spanish 
War.  On  his  return  to  England  (1809),  he 
became  a  follower  of  Mr.  Canning,  to  whom 
he  lent  aid  on  his  accession  to  power  though 
he  did  not  become  a  member  of  his  cabinet. 
In  1830  he  entered  Lord  Grey's  ministry  as 
Cliancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which 
office  he  continued  to  fill  with  a  slight  in- 
terval when  his  party  was  not  in  power, 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  Lord  Holland  was 
the  author  of,  among  other  works.  Memoir*  of 
the  Whig  Party  (1832). 

IffirllftHllj  Rblations  with.  The  name 
Holland,  properly  belonging  to  the  Imperial 
county  A  uiat  name,  which  subsequently 
became  the  leading  State  of  the  Republic  of 
Seven  United  Pi-ovinces,  is  commonly  used 
loosely  for  the  United  Provinces  as  a  whole ; 
and,  though  the  official  title  of  the  modem 
kingdom  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  lame  inexact  designation  is  still  appUei 


to  it.  With  the  mediseval  county  of  Holland 
the  relations  of  England  were  frequent  and 
friendly.  Count  William  I.  fought  for  Otto 
IV.  at  Bouvines,  and,  subsequently  changing 
sides,  followed  Louis,  the  son  of  Philip  II.,  to 
England,  in  1215.  Floris  V.  established 
intimate  relations  with  Edward  I.,  got  the 
wool-staple  placed  at  Dort,  and  secuied  fish- 
ing rights  on  the  English  coast.  But  in  1296 
he  reverted  to  the  French  connection.  His 
son,  John  I.,  restored  the  alliance  by  his 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Edward  I.  The 
new  Hainault  line  was  again  closely  bound  to 
England  by  the  marriage  of  Philippa,  daugh- 
ter of  WiUiam  III.,  to  Edward  IIL  (1328). 
On  his  son's  death  in  1345,  Edward  and 
Philippa  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  seize 
the  country.  In  the  next  centur>'  the  attempt 
of  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  to  win  Holland, 
and  the  counties  attached  to  it,  for  his  wife 
Jacqueline,  was  the  means  of  breaking  up  the 
Anglo-Burg^undian  alliance  which  had  given 
the  Englif^  mastery  of  France.  On  his 
failure,  Holland  became  included  in  the  Bur- 
gundian  dominions,  which  the  accession  of 
Charles  Y.  transferred  to  Spain.  Burgundy 
and  Spain  were  both  English  aUies,  and  so  the 
old  friendship  was  kept  up.  Intimate  com- 
mercial relations  still  further  tightened  the 
bonds  of  union  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Reformation,  which  broke  up  the  al- 
liance of  England  and  Spain,  led  to  the  revolt 
of  the  Protestants  of  Holland  from  the  abso- 
lutism and  Catholicism  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  England,  under  Elizabeth,  was 
also  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
Spain.  This  ultimately  compelled  the  queen, 
despite  her  reluctance,  both  to  help  rebels 
against  their  sovereign,  and  to  take  a  decided 
Protestant  line,  to  afford  the  revolted  Hol- 
landers very  material  assistance.  At  first, 
English  help  took  the  form  of  secret  sub- 
yeiiiion  er  popular  subscriptions,  or  of  the 
willing  bands  of  volunteers,  who  flocked  to 
join  a  Protestant  cause.  Subsequently  the 
queen  assisted  the  Dutch  in  a  more  formal 
way.  Elizabeth's  first  decided  intervention 
began  with  the  lavish  grants  to  her  lover,  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  who  aspired  to  lead  the 
southern  provinees  of  the  Netherlands,  but  on 
his  disastrous  failure,  and  the  murder  of  WiU 
Hum  the  Silent,  in  158i,  Elizabeth,  though  de- 
clining the  proffered  sovereignty  of  the  Seven 
Provinces,  sent  her  favourite  Leicester  as 
governor-general  with  a  small  army,  receiving 
in  return,  some  *'  cautionary  towns."  In 
1586,  Sidney  fell  at  Zutphen.  In  1687 
Leicester's  incom}>etence  necessitated  his  re- 
call. In  1588  the  Dutch  did  good  service  by 
blocking  up  the  army  of  Parma  in  their  ports 
which  the  great  Armada  hoped  to  land  in 
England.  Up  to  the  date  of  Elizabeth's  death 
our  relations  with  the  Hollanders  continued 
cordial,  and  materially  assisted  their  efforts 
for  liberty. 

With  James  I.  a  new  epoch  begins.    That 
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monarch's  peace  with  Spain  was  followed  hy 
the  restitution  of  the  cautionary  towns,  and 
the  growing  theological  differences  between 
the  two  countries,  and  the  increasing  rivalry 
between  English  and  Butch  merchants 
produced  a  deeply-rooted  and  enduring  hos* 
tility.  When  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce  with 
Spam  (1609 — 21)  came  to  an  end,  James's 
sympathies  were  altogether  Spanish.  Holland 
found  in  France  the  protector  she  had  lost  in 
England.  The  Amboyna  massacre  was  but 
the  prelude  of  a  long  struggle  of  the  two 
naval  powers  in  the  East  Indies.  The  eventful 
marriage  of  the  Stadtholder,  Frederick  Henry, 
with  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  (1641) 
rather  increased  than  diminished  the  hostility 
of  England  and  Holland.  Flushed  with  the 
glorious  recognition  of  their  liberty  by  the 
Treaties  of  Westphalia  (1648),  the  Dutch 
plunged  into  their  famous  naval  war  with 
England.  The  passing  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Navigation  Act,  dealt  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  Dutch  carrying  trade.  But  the 
war  which  ensued,  and  lasted  from  1651  to 
1654,  was  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  Hol- 
land. The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  closely 
followed  by  the  re-enactment  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Act,  rather  intensified  the  opposition  of 
the  Amsterdam  oligarchs  to  their  commercial 
rival.  The  war  (1665—1667)  was  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  the  Dutch,  though  the 
Treaty  of  Breda  lost  them  New  Amsterdam. 
In  1667  the  two  powers  united  to  check  Louis 
XIV.  by  the  Triple  Alliance ;  but,  in  1670, 
Charles  II.  signed  a  treaty  with  France  to 
partition  Holland,  as  Charles-  I.  had  nearly 
forty  years  earlier  concluded  a  similar  treaty 
with  Spain.  In  1672,  Charles  joined  Louis 
in  his  great  attack  on  Holland.  But  common 
political  hostility  to  the  t^nrant  of  Europe  now 
proved  so  strong  a  bond  of  union  between 
England  and  Holland  that  even  commercial 
rivalry  was  powerless  to  separate  them. 
The  restoration  of  the  house  of  Orange 
personally  united  tho  two  courts;  and  the 
marriage  of  William  III.  with  Mary  of 
York  (1677)  completed  tho  alliance.  The 
Revolution  which  brought  William  to  £ng>. 
land  made  it  indissoluble.  Henceforward, 
the  '*  Maritime  Powers,"  as  England  and 
Holland  were  now  called,  had  a  <*ommon  policy 
and  common  interests.  Marlborough  simply 
continued  the  work  of  Wilh'am  erf  Orange. 
But  the  narrow  basis  of  Dutch  prosperity  now 
began  to  show  it8«!lf.  It  whs  perhaps  only 
because  England  had  won  the  commercial 
race,  that  her  alliance  with  Holland  had  be- 
come possible.  Though  tho  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
gave  tho  Dutch  all  thev  could'  wish,  they 
gradually  sank  into  a  dcirided  condition  of 
dependence  on  their  great  ally.  It  was 
English  influence,  now  extended  to  internal 
aifairs,  that  made  William  IV.,  tho  son-in- 
law  of  George  II.,  Stadtholder  in  1747.  But 
George's  crandson,  William  V. ,  was  n  weak 
ruler;  and  despite  his  sympathy  with  George  | 


III.,  the  rising  Dutch  democracy,  which 
warmly  supported  the  American  colooista,  in* 
sisted  on  Holland  adopting  the  *i  Armed  Neu- 
trality "  (1780),  and  rushed  into  a  naval  wur 
with  England.  Bat  the  glory  of  Holland 
had  now  departed,  and  the  States  willing^ly 
accepted  an  inglorious  peace  in  1783.  In  1787 
the  English  and  Prussians  combined  to  restore 
the  Stadtholder,  an  act  which  directly  led  to 
the  conquest  of  Holland  by  the  French  Re- 
public^  with  the  approbation  of  the  Dutch 
democracy.  Holland  was  forced  to  lend 
its  naval  strength  to  France,  and  re- 
mained in  antagonism  to  England  until  1815. 
It  was  lai^ely  through  English  influeoc!*;  that 
the  Congi*ess  of  Vienna  erected  Holland  and 
Belgium  into  a  kingdom  for  the  house  of 
Orange.  In  1830,  after  the  revolt  of  Belgium^ 
England  and  Finance  blockaded  the  Dutch 
ports,  and  insisted  on  ^.he  signature  of  the 
Convention  of  London  in  1833,  which  gave 
Belgium  ita  independence.  In  1867  the 
Treaty  of  London  guaranteed  Luxemborg  to 
Holland. 

Grattau,  Hiat.  of  the  NetherUuida^  aad  for  tbe 
earlier  perkxL  the  works  of  M^  Motlej : 
Woxeueer,  De  Vaderlaudtche  HUiorU ;  Leo,  Z«-o</ 
Bvucher  Nied^rlandtscJici'  Ge»c)vichte  ;  Baiike,  Hist. 
ojf  E\%g. ;  Stouho^,  Uitl.  qf  £ity.;  CuuiunglauD, 
Hut.  o/Sng,  Cojuinrrc*.  FT  F   T  1 

HoUes,  Denzil,  Loan  {b.  1597,  d,  1681) 
was  the  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clare.  On 
entering  ParUament  (16*24)  he  joined  the 
|x)pular  party,  and  was  one  of  the  moat 
ui'ilent  opponents  of  Buckingham.  On  March 
2,  IGllO,  when  the  Speaker  was  about  to  ad- 
journ the  House  in  obedience  to  the  king'\s 
order,  Holies  forced  him  back  into  his  chair, 
for  which  act  he  was  fined  a  thousand  marks 
nnd  impriHoned.  At  tho  opening  of  the  Lonsr 
Parliament  he  was  much  valued  and  esteemed 
by  the  >yhole  popular  party.  In  the  year  1044 
he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to 
Oxford  to  negotiate  with  the  king,  showed 
himself  very  anxious  to  effect  a  reconciliation, 
and  was  consequently  accused  of  treicher>* 
by  Lord  Savile.  Holies  was  the  leader  of 
the  Presbyterian  p»irty  in  their  contest  with 
the  Independents  and  with  the  army.  In 
August,  1647,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  rctuiiied  to  share  the 
short  triunxph  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  was 
forced  again  to  take  refuge  in  Normandy, 
and  to  console  himself  by  exposing  Cix>mwell 
in  his  Memoin.  Holies  reappeai^  in  Par- 
liament in  16o9,  and  was  spokesman  of  the 
deputation  of  the  Conmions  sent  to  Breda. 
Six  months  later  he  sat  in  the  court  which 
judged  the  regicides,  and  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Holies, 
in  1661.  In  1663  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Paris,  recalled  in  1065,  and  nego- 
tiated the  Treaty  of  Breda  in  1667,  but  utterly 
disapproved  the  foreign  policy  of  Charles. 
"Save  what  the  government  of  the  Parlia- 
ment did,*'  he  wrote,  **  we  have  not  taken  one 
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true  step  or  struck  one  true  stroke,  since 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time/*  His  last  public 
act  was  to  vote  for  the  acquittal  of  Lord 
Stafford  (1680).  He  died  February  17,  1681. 
Burnet  describes  him  as  *'a  man  of  ffreat 
courage,  and  of  as  great  pride.  He  had  the 
soul  of  a  stubborn  old  Roman  in  him.'* 

JEmmrv  published  in  Msasn's  IVacte  ;  Oidaot, 
Mcmk  «t  ttt  ConttmporaiHt, 

Holy  AUiaaoe,  The,  was  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Paris  on  Sept.  26,  1815,  between 
Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  Francis,  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  Frederick  William  I., 
King  of  Prussia,  without  the  intervention  of 
their  ministers.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
the  instigator  of  the  step,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  it  under  the  influence  of 
Sladame  Krudener,  a  visionary  Pietist.  The 
main  points  of  the  agreement  were  as  follows : 
(1)  European  Christendom  was  regarded  as 
forming  a  single  family,  '*  the  only  principle 
either  between  governments  or  su ejects  is  to 
regard  themselves  as  members  of  the  same 
Christian  nation,  the  three  allied  princes 
considering  themselves  as  delegated  by  Pro- 
vidence to  govern  three  branches  of  the  same 
family.*'  (2)  Three  States,  representing  three 
forms  of  Cliristianity,  the  Greek  Church,  the 
Roman  Church,  and  Protestantism,  were 
asked  to  rise  above  their  differences,  and  to 
form  a  union  depending  on  their  common 
agreement.  (3)  Christianity  was  proclaimed 
as  the  foundation  of  all  government  and  all 
civilisation,  **  the  sublime  truths  which  are 
taught  us  by  the  eternal  religion  of  a  God 
Saviour."  "  The  present  act  has  no  other 
object  than  to  show  in  the  face  of  the 
universe  the  determination  to  adopt  no  other 
rule  of  conduct,  either  in  the  administration 
of  government,  or  in  the  political  relations 
with  other  go\'emments,  than  the  precepts  of 
this  holy  religion,  precepts  of  justice,  charity, 
and  peace,**  which  are  as  well  fitted  to  g^de  the 
pubhc  acts  of  princes  as  they  are  to  guide  the 
lives  of  private  persons,  and  the  only  means 
to  consolidate  human  institutions  and  remedy 
their  imperfections.  (4)  The  three  sovereigns 
declared  themselves  bound  together  by  the  ties 
of  a  true  and  indissoluble  fraternity,  (o)  They 
wero  to  consider  themselves  in  the  light  of 
fathers  to  their  subjects.  The  treaty  was 
offered  for  signature  to  all  European  powers, 
rxcept  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan.  Great 
Britain  alone  declined  to  accede  to  it,  but  the 
Prince  Regent  declared  his  personal  adhe- 
rence to  its  principles. 

The  Treaty  is  printed  in  Koch  and  Sohoell, 
TraiUa  ds  Paix,  iii.  547. 
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Kolyrpod  Abbey  was  foimded  by 
David  1.  in  1128.  It  was  plundered  by  the 
English  in  1332  and  1385,  and  destroyed  by 
Hertford  in  1544.  The  foundation  was  sup- 
pressed in  1547.  Holyrood  Palace  was  maae 
a  royal  residence  by  James  Y.  in  1528,  and 


was  henceforth  the  ordinar}*  official  dwelling* 
place  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  murder  of  Rizzio  in  1566.  Charles 
I.  was  crowned  there  in  1633.  In  1650  it  was 
partly  destroyed  by  Ci*omwell*s  troops.  In 
1745  it  was  for  a  short  time  occupied  by  the 
Young  Pretender.  After  being  allowed  to 
fall  almost  into  ruins  it  was  repaired  in  1860. 

Xoma^fe  (homagium^  sometimes  hominium 

from  homo,  through  the  earlier  Latin  form 

hominatieum)y  was  that  profession  of  feudal 

subjection  which  the  vassal  {hcmo)  made  to 

his  lord  on  receiving  a  fief  from  his  hands. 

It  could  only  be  received  by  the  lord  himself. 

With  solemn  ceremonies  the  vassal  imcovered 

his  head,  laid  aside  sword  and  spear,  and  knelt 

before  his  suzerain,  and  formally  declared, 

"  I  become  your  man  for  the  lands  which  I 

hold  of  you,   and  will  be  faithful  to  yon 

against  all  men,  saving  the  fealty  which  I 

owe    to    my    lord   the   king.**       The  oath 

of  fealty  and  the  grant  of  the  fief  followed 

the  formula  of  homage.    Ever}'  feudal  tenant 

on  acquiring  his  property  was  compelled  to 

do  homage  to  his  lord.     Besides  liege  homage, 

as  mentioned  above,  there  was  a  simple  A^ 

fnitge,  in  which  the  oath  of  fealty  did  not 

follow,  and  a  homage  that  involved  no  feudal 

duties,  such  as  tho  Palatine  earls  proffered  to 

the  English  kings  or  the    great    peers   of 

France  {homagium  per  paragiuM)^  or  such  as  the 

Duke  of  Normandy  performed  to  the  King  of 

France. 

Duconre,  a.T.  homaytum;  Practon,  lib.  2,  cap. 
35,  §  8;  G1anvin,lib.9.  cap.  1. 

Home  Anle  Movement.    [Irblamd, 

adjinj] 

Komildon  Kill,  The  Battle  of  (Sept. 

1402),  was  fought  near  Wooler  in  Northum- 
berland, between  a  marauding  party  of  the 
Scotch  under  Douglas,  and  an  English  force 
under  Hotspur  and  the  Earl  of  March.  The 
victorj*  was  won  for  the  English  by  tho 
archers,  there  being  little  or  no  fighting  at 
close  quarters. 

SomilieSv  The  Book  op.  In  the  yeiir 
1542  Convocation  decided  to  issue  "certain 
homilies  for  the  stay  of  such  errors  as  wei-e 
then  by  ignorant  preachers  spread  among 
the  people,  and  this  determination  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  sermons, 
fitted  to  be  delivered  by  preachers  whoso 
ability  and  knowledge  were  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  writing  their  own  discom-ses  (1547). 
A  reprint  of  this  volume  appeared  in  1560. 
The  leading  writers  of  this  first  book  of 
Homilies  appear  to  have  been  Cranmer,  Hooper, 
and  Latimer,  but  one  or  two  of  the  sermons, 
at  least,  were  borrowed  from  earlier  publica- 
tions. The  second  book  of  Motniliee  was 
published  in  1563. 

SondUTftS,  British,  situated  on  the 
east  coast  of  Central  America,  was  visited  by 
Columbus  in  1502,  and  was  for  many  years 
in  the   possession    of   Spain,  although  tho 
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coast  was  frequently  swept  by  English  buc- 
caneers, and  a  few  English  colonists  were 
also  settled  there.  In  1670  the  Spaniards 
confirmed  Great  Britain^s  right  to  the 
Lagunfe  d6  Tcrminos  and  tho  parts  adjacent  in 
the  province  of  Yucatan,  those  places  having 
been  actually  in  possession  of  British  subjects 
through  right  of  sufferance  or  indulgence. 
But  despite  this  concession,  the  Spaniards 
some  fifty  years  later  (1717)  attempted  to 
deprive  the  English  of  all  share  m  the 
country,  and  a  desultory  war,  which  lasted 
forty  years,  was  the  result.  It  was  not  till 
1786  that  Honduras  finally  became  British 
territory* ;  and  even  later  than  this  it  was,  in 
1796  and  subsequent  years,  again  attacked  by 
the  Spaniards.  Honduras  was  at  first  a  de- 
pendency of  Jamaica,  and  was  governed  by  a 
superintendent  and  an  executive  council  of 
nine,  acting  under  the  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
by  whom  they  were  appointed.  Besides  this 
executive  council  there  was  an  assembly 
elected  by  voters  possessed  of  £60  each.  In 
1801  it  was  made  a  colony,  though  still  sub- 
ordinate to  Jamaica,  from  which,  however,  it 
was  separated  in  1870. 

Kon^Xonff.  an  island  off  the  south- 
east coast  of  China,  was  occupied  by  the 
English  during  tho  Chinese  War  of  1840,  and 
in  1842  was  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  Treaty  of  Nankin.  Since  that  time 
the  colony  of  Hong-Kong  has  become  a 
centre  of  trade  and  a  naval  and  military 
station.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  aided  by  an  executive  council  of 
four  members,  and  a  legislative  council  con- 
sisting of  four  official  and  four  non-official 
members  appointed  by  tho  crown. 

SonorilUiy  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(627 — 653),  was  one  of  the  companions  of 
Augustine,  and  was  famous  for  his  skill  in 
music.  On  the  death  of  Justus  he  succeeded 
to  the  archbishopric.  During  his  long  tenui-e 
of  office  ho  saw  the  completion  of  the  conver- 
sion of  Northumbria  and  the  evangelisation 
of  Wessex  by  Birinus. 

Hook,  Arehbithopi  of  Cantfrbury. 

Honour.  The  term  honour  was  used  es- 
pecially "  of  tho  more  noble  sort  of  seigniories 
on  which  other  inferior  lordships  or  manors 
depend  by  performance  of  some  customs  or 
services  to  those  who  are  lords  of  them." 
The  honour,  or  liberty,  was  one  of  the  great 
baronial  jurisdictions,  and  often  consisted  of 
many  manors.  Though  each  of  the  various 
manors  composing  the  honour  had  its  own 
separate  jurisdiction,  yet  only  one  court  was 
held  for  the  whole  ;  hence  the  rights  of  tho 
honour  are,  in  the  main,  those  of  the  manor 
or  liberty.  From  the  later  Anglo-Saxon 
times  there  existed  large  "liberties,**  whose 
jurisdiction  lay  outside  that  of  the  hun- 
dred courts,  and  was  in  private  hands. 
The  tenants  in  these  liberties  attended  the 
court  of  their  lord,  instead  of  the  hundred 


court,  and  were  judged  by  the  lord's  steward. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Anglo  -  Saxon 
honours  seem  to  have  belonged  to  dnzrches, 
but  the  thegn  possessing  five  hides  had  also  a 
right  of  judging  on  his  own  property.  Id 
other  cases,  the  hundred  seems  to  have  &Ilen 
into  private  hands,  and,  under  these  circum- 
gtances,  would  be  practically  a  manor.  But 
exemption  from  attending  the  hundred  court 
did  not  excuse  attendance  at  the  shire-moot 
Under  the  Norman  kings,  the  number  of 
these  greater  franchises  or  honours  increased 
largely,  and  it  was  a  most  important  part  of 
the  work  of  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.  to  force 
the  barons  to  admit  the  royal  officers  into  the 
privileged  courts.  The  above  remarks  apply 
equally  to  the  manor,  which  differed  from  an 
honour  mainly  in  that  the  latter  was  composed 
of  several  distinct  manors.  These  great 
honours,  when  they  escheated  into  the  bands 
of  the  crown,  were  not  generally  joined  on  to 
the  ordinary  county  administration,  but  were 
either  allowed  to  continue  in  the  possession 
of  the  king,  and  were  farmed  like  a  shire,  or 
were  granted  out  again  as  an  hereditary  fiel 
But  even  if  retained  in  the  king's  hands,  the 
tenants  of  the  honour  did  not,  according  to 
Dr.  Stubbs,  rank  as  tenants-in-chief  of  the 
crown ;  nor  was  the  king  justified  in  claim- 
ing dues  from  them  or  their  immediate  lord. 
In  later  years,  honours  were  often  created  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  e.g.,  Ampthill,  Grafton, 
and  Hampton  Court,  by  33  Henty  VIIL 
Again,  four  years  later,  Henry  YIII.  was 
empowered  to  make  Westminster  and  King- 
ston-on-Hull  honours  if  he  would. 

T.    Cuuniugham,   Law   Dictionary;    Stabhs, 
Const.  Hint, 

Kood,  Samuel,  Viscount  {b.  1724, 
d.  1816),  entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  1740. 
In  1754,  he  was  in  the  command  of 
a  sloop  stationed  at  the  Bahama  Islands. 
Several  years  later  he  served  under  Rodney  in 
the  bombardment  of  Ha^nre,  and  passed  the 
four  years  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Pftris 
in  duty  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
twenty  years  he  was  created  a  baronet,  1778, 
and  later  was  appointed  rear-admiral,  with  the 
command  of  a  squadron  of  eight  ships  which 
was  being  sent  to  reinforce  Rodney  in  the 
West  Indies,  1 780.  On  Rodney  sailing  away  to 
England  with  a  large  convoy.  Hood  was  left 
in  command  of  the  fleet  off  the  Leeward 
Islands.  On  learning  that  Be  Graase  had 
sailed  to  America,  Hood  hastened  after  him, 
and  a  partial  engagement  occurred  between 
the  French  and  JSnglish  fleets.  Again  De 
Grasse  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  was 
followed  by  Hood,who baffled  for  some  time  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  French  fleet  and  army 
to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  St.  Chris- 
topher's. The  island  at  length  capitulated, 
and  Hood  sailed  away  unmolested  to  join 
Rodney  at  Barbadoes.  On  April  9, 1782,  Sir 
Bamuel  Hood,  in  command  <^  the  advanced 
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■quadron,  consitting  of  eight  ships,  came  up 
with  the  French,  and  was  at  once  yigorously 
attacked  by  fifteen  French  ships ;  but  so  ably 
did  he  fight*  his  small  detachment,  that  on 
Rodney's  arrival  with  the  centre  squadron, 
De  Gzasse  sailed  away.  The  next  two  days 
were  occupied  in  a  chase;  but  on  the  12th 
Bodney  managed  to  bring  the  French  fleet  to 
an  engagement  oft  the  north-west  comer  of 
Dominica.  Hood's  division  was  engaged  with 
the  French  van,  and  the  contest  was  main- 
tained with  much  obstinacy  and  spirit,  until 
the  ViUe  tk,Fari*f  De  Qiasse*s  ship,  struck  to 
the  BarjUur^  the  flagship  of  Hood.  Hood  was 
rewarded  for  this  victory  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Hood  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  he  returned  home,  and  in 
Ma3%  1784,  was  returned  as  M.P.  for  West- 
minster. In  1786  he  was  appointed  port 
admiral  at  Portsmouth,  and  two  years  later 
was  constituted  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral. 
In  1793  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of 
the  red,  and  was  at  once  ordered  to  the  Medi- 
terranean as  oommander-in-chief,  with  the 
object  of  taking  possession  of  Toulon.  After 
a  siege  of  two  months  this  town  was  reduced. 
At  the  end  of  1794  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Greeawich  Hospital,  being  soon  afterwards 
raised  to  the  English  peerage  with  the  title  of 
Viscount  Hood  (1796).  He  survived  his  ele- 
vation nearly  twenty  years. 

Allen,  UTavoi  Bottfet;  Lodge,  PwtrailU, 

Kooper*  John  {h.  1475,  d,  1554],  at  first 
a  Cistercian  monk,  became,  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation,  and  acquired  great  fame  as  a 
preacher.  In  1550  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  though  for  some  time  he  refused 
to  enter  upon  his  ofifice,  owing  to  his  objection 
to  obey  any  spiritual  authority  but  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  to  wear  the  episcopal  dress.  In  1562 
he  received  the  bishopric  of  Worceeter  in 
eommendamf  and  "  by  his  activity,  his 
fervid  declamation,  and  his  bold  though  in- 
temperate zeal,  deserved  the  applause  and 
g^titude  of  the  well-wishers  to  the  new  doc- 
trines.*' On  the  accession  of  Mary,  Hooper 
was  at  once  marked  out  as  a  victim,  was 
ejected  from  his  see,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Fleet,  September,  1553.  In  the  beginning 
of  1555  he  was  condemned  for  heresy,  and 
sent  to  Gloucester,  where  he  was  burnt  on 
Feb.  9.  "  His  charities,"  says  Professor 
Tytler,  **  were  extensive  and  unwearied ;  his 
hospitality  generous  and  noble,  his  manners 
simple,  his  piety  unaffected  and  profound." 

Foze,iraWyn;  Lingard^/ZtcCo/fng. ;  Froude, 
HitL  of  Bng.;  Tytier,  Ui$t,  of  Eng.  wndsr 
Bdvoard  YL,  Mary,  and  Slizabeth. 

Kooker,  Richard  (b.  1553,  d,  1600),  the 
anthor  of  the  famous  Eceleaitutical  FolUy^  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  remained  until 
1584.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
Master  of  the  Temple,  and  was  involved  in  a 


controversy  with  Travers,  a  Nonconformist, 
in  which  he  was  vigorously  supported  b^  his 
friends  Archbishop  Whitgift  and  Bishop 
Sandys.  Travers  was  suspended,  and  "  to 
justiiy  his  suspension  we  are  in  possession 
of  Hooker's  immortal  work,"  which  has 
gained  for  him  the  epithet  of  "judicious.** 
The  JSccletUutical  FolUy  has  other  claims  to 
remembrance  besides  its  literary  excellence. 
It  is  in  reality  a  defence  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  then  established;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  argument  Hooker  has  to  deal 
with  those  principles  which,  underlying 
the  Puritan  doctrines,  were  at  that  time 
forcing  their  way  into  such  prominence.  He 
first  of  all  inquires  into  the  nature  of  law, 
and  finds  that  it  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
sections — laws  immutable  and  laws  variable ; 
and  then  applies  the  touchstone  of  criticism 
to  decide  to  which  category  the  various  texts 
of  Scripture  belong.  The  extreme  Puritans, 
who  would  have  borrowed  even  their  criminal 
jurisprudence  from  the  pages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  met  at  the  threshold  by 
Hooker's  challenge.  Passing  on  from  general 
to  particular  points,  he  comes  to  the  burning 
question  of  episcopacy ;  and  here,  though  ad- 
hering to  the  belief  that  this  form  of  Church 
government  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures, 
he  bases  his  chief  argument  on  the  fact  that 
no  special  form  of  ecclesiastical  rule  is  laid 
down  in  its  x)ages  as  being  absolutely  binding 
on  all  nations.  The  vaiying  circumstances 
of  different  peoples  will,  he  argues,  lead  them 
to  form  a  mode  of  discipUne  fitted  to  their 
necessities.  It  is  hardly  necessary  in  this  place 
to  draw  attention  to  his  theories  of  secular 
government,  and  of  the  king's  limited  power, 
widely  as  they  differed  from  the  notions  gene- 
rally upheld  by  the  Church  party  in  the  en* 
suing  reigns. 

Keble'8  edition  of  the  Ecduiadical  Polity. 

Sovton.  SuL  Ralph,  afterwards  Loan 
{d,  1692),  first  distinguished  himself  in  the 
wars  of  the  Low  Countries.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  was  sent  into  the  western 
parts  of  England  to  assist  in  forming  an 
army  for  the  long.  His  success  in  Cornwall 
was  complete.  In  1643  he  defeated  Sir  W. 
Waller  at  the  battle  of  Lansdowne,  but  was 
himself  severely  wounded.  In  the  same  year 
Charles  I.  appointed  him  Governor  of  Bristol 
and  created  him  Baron  Hopton.  Next  year, 
after  taking  Winchester,  he  was  defeated  at 
Alresfonl  by  Sir  W.  WaUer  with  Haselrig's 
'*  Lobsters,"  and  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  council,  at  Bristol.  In 
1646  he  was  routed  by  Sir  T.  Fairfax  at  the 
battle  of  Torrington,  after  which  disaster  he 
dissolved  his  army  and  withdrew  to  the  Scilly 
Islands,  and  subsequently  to  the  Continent. 
He  died  at  Bruges. 

Horestii,  Thb,  were  an  ancient  British 
tribe  occupying  the  modem  counties  of  Clack- 
mannan, Kinross,  and  Fife,  with  the  eastern 
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part  of  Stratheme,  and  the  oountry  to  the 
west  of  the  Tay. 


{d,  eirea  465)  is  said  to  have  been 
the  brother  of  Hen^t,  whom  he  aocom- 
panied  in  his  expedition  to  Britain,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  he  was  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Aylesford  (466).  The  town  of 
Horstead,  in  Kent,  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  him,  and  a  barrow  in  the  neighboorhood 
is  pointed  out  as  the  tomb  of  Horsa.  The 
very  existence  of  Horsa  has  been  questioned 
of  late  years,  and  his  name  has  been  made  to 
be  no  more  than  a  representation  of  the  steed 
which  has  so  long  figured  on  the  standard  of 
Kent.  But  his  name  occurs  more  than  once 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ChronieUy  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  been  a  real 
historical  character,  even  though  his  name  bears 
the  signification  attributed  to  it.     [Uenobst.] 

Sospitallem,  Thb  Kkiorts,  or  Brb- 
THRBN  OF  St.  John  at  Jbkvbalbm,  were 
one  of  the  two  military  orders  of  Gnuaders. 
They  derived  their  name  "  from  their 
hospital  built  at  Jerusalem  for  the  use 
of  pilgrims  coming  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist."  The  order 
was  instituted  about  the  year  1092,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  a  house  in  London 
till  the  year  1 100.  They  were  much  favoured 
by  the  first  two  Kings  of  Jerusalem,  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne  and  Baldwin,  and  in  England 
soon  acquired  large  possessions.  The  superior 
in  England  became  in  process  of  time  a  lay 
baron,  and  had  a  seat  among  the  lords  in 
Parliament.  They  had  numerous  manors 
scattered  over  different  counties  in  England. 
Each  settlement  of  Hospitallers  was  under 
the  rule  of  a  commander,  who  answered  to 
the  preceptors  of  the  Templars.  They  were 
followers  of  St.  Augustine*s  rule,  and  wore  a 
black  habit,  with  a  white  cross  upon  it.  Their 
chief  establishment  in  England  was  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  John,  at  Clerkenwell,  founded  by 
Jordan  Briset,  about  1100.  Its  revenue  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  seems  to  have  beenbe- 
ween  £2,000  and  £3,000.  Other  commanderies 
of  this  order  were  at  Beverley  (Yorkshire)  and 
Warwick.  In  Dugdale^s  Monastieon  (edit. 
1839)  more  than  fifty  others  are  enumerated. 

Dngdale,  Moneutieon ;  Tanner,  Notitia  Mona^ 
tica;  Porter,  Hist,  of  the  KnighU  of  Malta; 
KnighUHo$fiitalUmin  Xngland  ^Camden  Soo.). 

Hothan&y  John  db  {d.  1336),  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward  II.,  and  in  1311  is 
found  as  guardian  of  Gaveston's  houses  in 
London.  Next  year  he  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  England,  and  in  1313 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  France.  Two 
years  later  he  was  despatched  to  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  barons  there  to 
make  a  stand  against  Edward  Bruce.  In 
1318  he  was  appointed  Chancellor,  and  con> 
tinned  to  hold  the  Great  Seal  till  January, 


1320.  Some  four  years  before  this  last  date 
(1316),  he  had  been  elected  Bishop  of  Ely. 
On  the  accession  of  Edward  III.  he  was  once 
more  made  Chancellor,  but  was  struck  with 
paralysis  some  two  years  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1336. 

Kothailiy  Sib  John  {d,  1645),  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  attack  on  the  £ari  of 
Strafford,  having  some  personal  grndge 
against  that  statesman.  In  the  debate  upon 
the  Ilemonstrance  he  sided  with  Hyde  [Cla- 
hbndon].  Next  year  (1642)  Hotham  wai 
despatched  by  the  Parliament  to  take  com- 
mand of  Hull  and  secure  the  laige  magacines 
of  that  important  town  for  the  popular  party. 
When  Charles  demanded  admittance  to  this 
fortress  Hotham  refused  him,  and  the  Plar^ 
liament  approved  the  conduct  of  their  ofiKcer. 
But  he  was  not  entirely  in  the  confidence  of 
his  employers,  who  sent  his  son  to  play  the 
spy  upon  his  father's  movements.  IJnfortu- 
nately,  when  Lord  Digby  fell  into  their 
hands,  Sir  John  allowed  his  honour  to  be 
tampered  with,  and  promised  to  deliver  up 
the  town  on  the  first  shot  fired  against  it  by 
the  king's  army.  Accordingly  Hotham  per- 
mitted Digby  to  depart  for  the  purpose  d 
carrying  the  news  to  York,  but  soon  found 
out  that  he  had  no  power  to  achieve  his  pur- 
pose. A  little  lat^  both  Sir  John  Hotham 
and  his  son  were  executed  for  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle (January,  1645),  and  died  leaving  on 
men's  minds  the  impression  that  had  it  not 
been  for  their  weakness,  the  Parliament 
would  have  become  the  absolute  masters  of 
the  whole  of  Yorkshire. 

Eotspur.    [Percy,  Hbnkt.] 

SoUf^lteniy  Thb,  made    their  first  ap- 
pearance in  Connemara  in  the  winter  of  1711. 
They  consisted  of  armed  parties,  disguised  by 
white  sheets,  and  spread  over  Mayo,  SUgo, 
Boscommon,  Gal  way,  and  Chue,  slaughtering 
and  "  houghing  "  the  cattle,  from  which  last 
practice  they  derived  their  name.      Notices 
were  posted  up,  signed  by  "  Captain  Evan,** 
bidding  the  shepherds  remain  indoQrs.     None 
of  the  Houffhers,  who  were  evidently  directed 
by  men  of  birth  and  education,  had  been 
apprehended,  when  a  government  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  promising  a  free  pardon  to 
all  who  would  confess.     IJpon  tiiis,  sixteen 
young    gentlemen    belonging    to    the    best 
Catholic  families,  came  forward  in  Galway, 
and  by  the  end  of  1713  the  movement  ~had 
ceased.      It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it 
was  merely  intended  to  check  cattle-farming 
and    Protestantism,    or   whether    it    had   a 
Jacobite  origin :    but,  in  any  case,  the  priests 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  implicated  in  the 
disturbance.    Afterwards,  the  Houghers  were 
identified  with    the  Whiteboys   (q.v.).      In 
1783    the    Houghers    directed    their    efforts 
against  soldiers,  and  a  bill  was  passed  against 
them  in  1784. 


Kou 
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KoiUMOarUk  Tub,  or  Tuixoamsn  {Hus 
earis)y  were  a  bodT-goard  foimed  by  Canute 
from  the  remains  of  the  fom- wikings,  who,  after 
the  batUe  in  which  these  pirates'  power  was 
broken,  came  to  England,  under  Thurkill  the 
Tall,  and  took  Oanterbury.  Canate  organised 
them  into  two  bodies,  of  about  2,000  men 
each,  picked  soldiers,  from  all  lands  under  his 
rule.  "This  force,"  aays  Mr.  Freeman, 
'*  was,  in  &ct,  a  revival  of  the  earliest  form 
of  the  primitive  Comitatus,  only  more 
thoroughly  and  permanently  organised;  re- 
ceiving regular  pay,  and  reinforced  by  volun- 
teers of  all  kinds  and  of  all  nations,  they 
doubtless  gradually  departed  from  the  highenr 
type  of  Comitatus,  and  approached  more 
nearly  to  the  level  of  ordinary  mercenaries. 
They  were,  in  &ct,  the  germ  of  a  standing 
army,  an  institution  which  later  kings  ana 
great  earls,  English  as  well  as  Danish,  found 
it  to  their  interest  to  continue."  The  English 
king's  Housecarls  ,were  almost  exterminated 
at  £s  battles  of  Stamford  Bridge  and  Senlac. 

Kovodttllf  Roosa  of  (d.  circa  1201),  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  our  early  chnmi- 
ders,  was  probably  a  native  of  Howden,  in 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  may  have 
been  introduced  to  public  life  by  Bishop  Hugh 
de  Puiset,  of  Durham ;  but,  in  any  case,  he 
was  employed  in  the  king's  service  by  1174, 
for  in  this  vear  we  find  him  in  attendtmce  on 
Henry  IL  in  France.  Next  year  Henry  sent 
him  into  Gkdloway,  to  induce  the  princes  of 
Galloway  to  acknowledge  the  King  of  England 
ss  their  lord.  A  few  years  later  Koger  was 
employed  in  the  monastic  elections  A  1186, 
ana  in  1180  was  justice  itinerant  for  the 
forests  in  the  north  of  England,  from  which 
time  he  is  lost  sight  of.  Dr.  Stubbs  has 
divided  the  Chronieic  at  Roger  Hoveden  into 
four  parts : — ^part  1  comes  down  to  1148,  part 
2  extends  from  1149  to  1169,  3  from  1170  to 
1192,  4  from  1192  to  1201.  Of  these  four 
divisions,  the  same  authority  remarks  that  ^art 

1  is  a  copv  of  an  earlier  Durham  compilation, 
to  which  he  has  made  a  few  additions ;  part 

2  is  Hoveden's  own  narrative,  but  is  largely 
indebted  to  the  Meiroae  Chronicle^  and  is  by 
no  means  free  from  chronological  errois; 
p^  3  is  a  revision,  or,  rather,  a  new 
edition,  of  the  Chronicle^  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  Benedict  of  Peterhoroughy  to  which, 
however,  Roger  has  added  some  important 
documents;  part  4  appears  to  have  been 
Hoveden's  own  work,  and  is  of  special  value 
for  the  time  of  which  it  treats.  Hoveden  has 
l>eeu  edited,  with  invaluable  prefaces,  by  Dr. 
Stubbs  for  the  Rolls  Series. 

StDblw,  Introd.  in  the  KoIIb  EdiUon;  Sir  J. 

.Rowsrclt  Thb  Faxilt  of.  According  to 
Sir  Bernard  Burke,  the  fsmily  of  Howard 
^as  esUblished  in  Norfolk  in  the  tenth 
century.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Sir  Robert 
Howard    married    Elisabeth,    daughter    of 

BlMT^lO 


Thomas  Alowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk  (who 
was  descended  from  Thomas  of  Brotherton, 
son  of  King  Edward  I.),  and  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Fitzalan, 
Earl  of  Arundel.  Thus  the  estates  of  the 
Mowbrays  and  Fitzalans  came  into  possession 
of  the  Howards.  In  1470  Sir  John  Howard, 
son  of  this  Sir  Robert,  was  created  Lord 
Howard,  and  in  1483  Earl  Marshal  and  Dnke 
of  Norfolk.  Among  other  peerages  in  this 
family  are  those  of  Howard-de'-Walden 
(created  1697),  Howard  of  Glossop  (1869), 
Oarlisle  (1661),  Effingham  (1664),  Suffolk 
(1603). 


Ly  Sni  Edward  {d,  1513),  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey  and 
second  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  victor  of  Flodden. 
Occupying  the  position  of  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  Englimd,  he  distinguished  himself  on 
several  occasions.  In  1610,  supported  b^  his 
brother,  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  as  a  subordmate 
officer  in  his  fleet,  he  killed  the  Scotch 
privateer,  Andrew  Barton,  and  captured  two 
of  his  ships.  In  1612,  on  his  return  from 
Spain,  where  he  had  conducted  the  English 
forces,  under  the  Iklarquis  of  Dorset,  Sir 
Edward  Howard  captured  many  French 
merchantmen,  and  made  several  destructive 
descents  on  the  French  const.  Having  refitted 
at  Southampton,  and  being  reinforced  by  a 
further  squadron  of  twenty-five  sail,  he  en- 
gaged witii  a  French  fleet  of  thirty-nine  aail 
near  Brest,  on  Aug.  10.  Victory  once  again 
inclined  to  the  side  of  the  English,  but  a 
complete  triumph  was  prevented  by  the  dismay 
occasioned  to  both  the  contending  parties 
upon  the  conflagntion  of  the  two  largest 
ships  on  each  side,  the  Regent  and  the  Corde' 
tier,  whose  entire  crews,  to  the  number  of 
1,700  men,  perished  in  the  flames.  In  1613 
Sir  Edward  Howard  was  killed  in  an  attemjjt 
to  destroy  the  French  fleet  near  Brest  (April 
26).  He  was  succeeded  in  his  office  of  txnrd 
High  Admiral  by  his  brother.  Sir  Thomas 
Howard,  who  became  in  later  years  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 


OF  Eppinoham,  William,  Loud 
{d.  1673).  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  second 
Duke  <n  Norfolk,  Marshal  of  England. 
On  the  charge  of  concealing  the  incontmence 
of  his  niece,  Catherine  Howard,  Lord  William 
was  declared  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason, 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
He  soon,  however,  recovered  his  liberty, 
and  was,  under  Henry  VIH.  and  Edward  VI., 
employed  on  various  diplomatic  missions, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  one  to  the 
Csar  of  Muscovy,  in  1663.  Soon  after  Mary's 
accession  ha  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
made  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  In 
1664  he  greatly  disting^shed  himself  in 
crushing  the  Kentish  rebellion,  and  suc- 
cessfully prevented  8ir  Thomas  Wyatt  from 
entering  London.  It  was  owing  to  his  in- 
flusnco  as  head  of  the  naval  power  of  Eng- 
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Und,  that  Gardiner  found  it  expedient  not  to 
press  the  charge  against  Elizabeth  of  being 
implicated  in  Wyatt's  rebellion ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  reign  of  Mary  he  exercised  a 
constant  watch  over  the  princess,  by  whom, 
after  her  accession,  he  was  created  Loid  Cham- 
berlain and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  as  a  reward  for 
his  devotion.  In  1559  he  was  sent  as  com- 
missioner to  Gambrai,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Wotton  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
subsequently  did  his  best  to  bring  about  the 
marriage  of  the  queen  with  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria. 

Fronde.  Hid.  of  Bug. ;  Tytler,  Snifland  under 
Bd\oard  YI.,  Maryt  and  Elixah«t^;  Aikin, 
Memain  of  tK$  CouH  of  Que«n  Elixaheth, 

Soward  of  Epfixoham,  Charlbs,  Lord 
{b.  1536,  d.  1624),  was  the  son  of  William, 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  grandson 
of  the  second  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  the 
year  1569  he  held  a  command  in  the  Toytl 
army  during  the  Northern  rebellion,  and, 
in  1587,  very  strongly  advised  the  execution 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  In  1585,  although 
a  Catholic,  he  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  and  had  command 
of  the  fleet  during  the  alarm  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  his  resolution  and  bravery  being 
conspicuous  throughout  the  crisis.  In  1596 
he  was  associated  with  the  Earl  of  Essex 
in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  Nottingham  as  a  reward 
for  his  services.  In  1601  he  was  instrumental 
in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  Essex, 
with  whom  ne  had  quarrelled  after  the 
Spanish  expedition.  Under  James,  Lord 
Howard  continued  to  hold  his  office  as  ad- 
miral, and  filled  the  post  of  Lord  High 
Steward  at  the  coronation.  Though  without 
very  great  experience  or  commanding  ability. 
Lord  Howard  was  fairly  successful.  He  had 
some  naval  skill,  and  was  both  bold  and  pru- 
dent. He  knew  whose  advice  to  follow,  and 
was  very  popular  in  the  navy.  [Armada.] 
Lingard«  Hiat.  q^  Aig. ;  Froade,  HUt.  of  Sng. 

Eowardf  Lord  William  {d.  1640),  was 
the  second  son  of  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Carlisle. 
He  was  suspected  of  beinff  implicated  in 
Francis  Throgmorton*s  plot,  1583,  but, 
though  he  was  arrested,  no  proof  of  his  com- 
plicity could  be  obtained.  Having  become 
lord  of  Na  worth  Castle  in  right  of  his  wife, 
he  was  made  Warden  of  the  Western  Marches. 

Howard  of  Escrick,  Edward,  Lord  (i/. 
1675),  was  the  seventh  son  of  Thomas  Howard, 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  was  created  Baron 
Howard  of  Eacrick,  in  Yorkshire,  1628.  He 
sided  with  the  Parliament  throughout  the 
Civil  War,  and,  after  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  consented  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commons,  where  he  represented 
Carlisle;  he  also  became  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State.  In  July,  1650,  he  was 
accu«ed  by  Major- Greneral  Hamson  of  taking 


bribes  from  wealthy  delinquents.  A  year  Uter 
he  was  convicted,  expelled  from  the  Hcwae, 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000.  He  was  soon  le- 
leaMQ,  and  the  fine  was  not  exacted,  but  he 
took  no  further  part  in  public  affairs. 

Howard^  John  {b,  1726,  d.  1790),  a 
distinguished  philanthropist,  was  bom  m 
London,  and  after  being  for  some  time 
apprenticed  to  a  grocer,  travelled  over 
Europe.  In  1756  he  undertook  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon,  but  on  the  way  was  captured  by  a 
French  privateer,  and  was  for  a  short  time 
held  in  captivity.  In  1773  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  English  prisons, 
and  he  visited  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
Continent  to  examine  their  prisons.  In  1777, 
he  published  The  State  of  the  FruoM  w 
England  and  Wales,  which  had  the  effect  of 
drawing  public  attention  to  the  abuses  which 
prevailed,  and  ultimately  leading  to  great 
reforms.  He  died  at  Kherson  while  proee- 
cuting  researches  into  the  plague. 

Howard  ▼.  OoMMtt,  Cass  of.  Mr. 
Howard,  who  had  been  Stockdale*8  solicitor 
in  his  action  against  Messrs.  Hansard  in 
1839  and  1840,  brought  an  action  against  the 
officers  of  the  House  of  Commons^  who  had 
taken  him  into  custody,  and  obtained  a  Ter- 
dict  for  £100.  He  then  obtained  a  second 
verdict  against  Sir  W.  Gossett,  the  Seigeant- 
at-Arms,  on  the  ground  that  the  Speaker^s 
warrant  was  informal.  The  question  was 
once  more  brought  before  the  Court  of  Ex 
chequer,  and  here  the  verdict  of  the  lower 
court  was  reversed.  The  case  forms  a  con- 
stitutional precedent  of  some  importance.  As 
Sir  Erskine  May  points  out,  **  The  act  of  the 
officer  and  not  the  authority  of  the  House  itself 
was  questioned." 

ICaj,  Con»t.  Eid. 

Howe*  John  {d,  1721),  was  returned  as 
member  for  Cirencester  to  the  Convention  of 
1689,  having  previously  been  known  as  the 
author  of  some  savage  lampoons.  He  was 
appointed  Vice-Chamberlain  to  Queen  Mar}'- 
He  proved  himself  a  zealous  Whig,  and  pit)- 
posed  sending  Dutch  troops  to  suppress  a 
Scotch  regiment,  which  had  mutinied  when 
ordered  to  the  Continent.  He  attacked  Car- 
marthen and  Halifax,  demanding  that  they 
should  be  removed  from  the  king's  coonciU, 
but  without  effect.  He  was  dismissed  from 
his  office  in  1693,  apparently  for  imagining 
that  Queen  Mar}*  was  in  love  with  hioB' 
From  this  time  he  displayed  the  most  lanco- 
rous  hatred  against  the  queen  and  her  hos- 
band,  and  moved  the  impeachment  of  Bnmet 
for  writing  an  obnoxious  pastoral  letter. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  became  a  Tory,  andj 
zealous  advocate  for  peace.  He  clamoured 
eagerly  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Dotdi 
guards,  although  he  had  formerly  urged  their 
employment.    He  was  a  vigorous  snpporttf 
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of  the  Irish  Resumption  Bill.  In  1701  we 
find  him  in  communication  with  the  French 
ambassador,  and  making  a  violent  attack 
on  the  Partition  Treaties,  in  the  course 
of  which  Uowe  uttered  the  most  bitter 
invectives  against  the  king.  At  the  end  of 
1701  he  was  rejected  by  the  Gloucestershire 
electors.  In  1702  he  received  the  office  of 
J oint  Pa^inaster  of  the  Forces.  He  again  found 
himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  but  on  a 
scrutiny  of  the  votes  was  declared  duly 
elected,  and  was  replaced  on  petition.  He 
moved  without  success  that  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  should  have  the  enormous  in- 
come of  £100,000  a  year  on  the  de^th  of 
Uueen  Anne.  Howe  was  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  1708,  but  on  the  accession 
of  George  I.  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
offices,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  retirement. 

Macaulay,  Sid.  o/Eng. ;  Banke,  Htct.  ofEng. ; 
8taiihoi>e,  Reig^  of  (^uttn  Anne. 

Howe,  HicHARO,  IsT  Eakl   (b,  1722,  d, 
1799),  a  third  son  of  the  second  Viscount 
Howe,  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  was  employed  under  Lord  Anson. 
After  serving  for  some  time  in  the  West 
Indies  he   was  appointed  commander  of  a 
sloop  in  1745.    In  1748  he  returned  to  Eng- 
luna,  and  spent    three    years    in    studying 
navigation  and  tactics.     He  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  perform  a  semi-diplomatic  mission 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  executed  it  with 
great  skill  and  judgment.    In  1754,  while 
attached  to  Boscawen's  fleet,  he  captured  a 
French    ship.     Three    years    later   he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Dartmouth,  and 
in    the  following  year   made  himself  con- 
spicuous in  Hawke's  attacks  on  the  French 
coast,  and  in  the  same  year  succeeded  to  the 
family  title  and  estates  on  the  death  of  his 
brother.   Viscount    Howe.      Once   more    he 
distinguished  himself  at  the  action  in  Qui- 
beron  Bay  in  1759.    During  the  American 
War  he  was  employed  on  that  station ;  but 
his  force  was  so  small  and  ill  provided  that 
he  could  effect  little  or  nothing.     On  his 
return  to  England  in  1782,  he  was  at  once 
despatched  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  a  ser- 
vice which  he  accomplished  in  spite  of  the 
iuperior    number    of   the  enemy.     On   his 
return  in  1783  he  was  appointed  First  Com- 
missioner   of    the   Admiralty,  and,    except 
during     the     short     Coalition     administra- 
tion, held  that    post  until  1788,  when  he 
resided  and  was  created  an  earl.    In  1793, 
when  the  war  with  France  broke  out,  Lord 
Howe  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Channel  Fleet.     On  May  2,  1794,  he  sailed 
^m  St.  Helens,  and  on  June  1  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  French.    Honours 
were  heaped  upon  him ;  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet  in  1791,  Lord  Howe 
was  armed  with  full  powers  to  restore  order 
in  the  navy.  To  effect  this  purpose  he  exercised 
BO  much  moderation,  firmness,  and  tact,  that 


he  soon  brought  back  the  sailors  to  their 

allegiance.     ^  a  commander,   Lord  Howe 

has  been  accused  of  being  too  cautious ;  as  a 

man,  however,  he  seems  to  have  had  many 

estimable  qualities. 

Jamea,  UlavaX   Hid.;    Alleu,  BatiUt    qf  the 
Britith  Navy. 

Howe.  Sir  William  {d.  1814),  brother 
of  Earl  Howe,  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  English  army  in  America  in 
1775.  Acting  in  this  capacity  he  won  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  (1775),  and  took  New  York 
(1776).  Next  year  he  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Brandywine  River  and  occupied  Philadelpiiia, 
but  was  re-called  in  1778  at  his  own  request. 

Eowel  DhA  (Howel  the  Good)  was  the 
most  famous  of  the  early  Welsh  kings  (reigned 
915—948).  He  was  the  son  of  Cadell  and  the 
grandson  of  Rhodri  Mawr.  Howel  seems  to 
have  had  a  vague  sort  of  overlordship  over 
North  Wales,  whose  chief  king  was  his  cousin, 
Idwal  Foel.  Later  writers  have  spoken  of  him 
as  king  of  all  Wales;  but  he  at  most  possessed 
over  his  contemporary  princes  the  authority 
of  superior  ability  and  power.  He  never  dis- 
puted the  West  Saxon  overlordship,  and  in 
922  accepted  Edward  the  Elder  as  "father 
and  lord."  He  seems  to  have  attended  the 
English  witenagemots,  attested  charters,  and 
there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  he 
joined  the  expedition  of  Edmund  against 
Cumbria  in  946.  Howel  is  most  famous 
for  his  collection  of  Welsh  laws  and  cus- 
toms, which  he  made  at  a  great  gathering 
of  Welsh  prelates  and  princes  at  his  hunt- 
ing lodge,  near  Whitland,  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, known  as  Ty  Gwyn  ar  Daf.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  aided  by  Blegywrj'd, 
the  first  scholar  of  his  time,  and  to  have 
taken  the  laws  in  person  to  Rome  to  obtain 
papal  sanction  (926).  But  the  ^*  Book  of  the 
White  House  *'  is  no  longer  extant,  and  the 
bulky  codes  which  now  go  by  the  name  of 
the  Laws  of  Howel  Dha  can  only  in  their 
present  form  be  referred  back  to  the  elcA'enth 
or  twelfth  centun*,  though  doubtless  based  on 
earlier  collections.  They  comprise  three 
varying  laws  belonging  to  the  districts  of 
Gwynedd,  Powj's,  and  Dyfed  respectively. 
They  bear  large  traces  of  English  influence, 
and,  though  Sirgely  occupied  with  minute 
details  of  fines  and  court  duties,  are  ver>' 
valuable  sources  of  information.  Howel  died 
in  948,  and  the  peace  which  seems  to  have 
attended  his  power  died  with  him.  **He 
was,*'  says  the  native  chronicler,  '*  the  wisest 
and  justest  of  all  Welsh  princes,  greatly 
loved  by  every  Welshman  and  by  the  wise 
among  the  Saxons." 

The  LavB  of  Hoird  Dha  were  first  printed 
by  Wottou,  and  nftt^mrnrda  more  coxnpl<>tel3r 
and  accurately  edited  by  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen  in 
the  R<;eoTd  Commiasion's  Aneiemt  JjavM  and 
Jnditvte*  of  WaU» ;  Brut  y  Tywytoqion ;  Otomt'iaii 
Brut;  AnnaUa  CamhrifE;  Luter  handavnuiB 
WUlioms.  Hidory  of  WaUe,  [T.  F.  T.] 
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Kowiok,  Loud.    [Gkby,  Eakl.] 

Kudibras.    [Butler,  Samuel.] 

EudflOlIp  Sir  Jeffrey  {b.  1619,  ^.  1682), 
was  Charles  I.*s  favourite  dwarf.  He  was  faith- 
fully attached  to  Queen  Henrietta,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  her  first  flight  from  Kugland ; 
not  long  after  this  he  was  taken  prisoner  hy 
Turkish  pirates  and  sold  as  a  slave,  but  before 
long  he  was  released  and  ser\'ed  as  a  captain 
of  horse  in  the  royal  army.  When  the  royal 
cause  became  hopeless  he  again  retired  to 
France  with  the  queen,  but  returned  to 
England  at  the  Restoration,  and  in  1681  was 
accused  of  complicity  in  the  Popish  Plot.  On 
this  account  he  was  imprisoned,  and  died  very 
soon  afterwards  in  captivity. 

Kudflon's  Bay  Territories,  The  (or 

Prince  Rupert's  Land),  which  extended  over 
a  vast  area  in  the  north-west  of  British 
America,  received  their  name  from  the  ex- 
plorer Hudson,  who  in  1610  penetrated 
into  the  bay  which  still  bears  his  name. 
It  had  been  previously  visited  by  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  1517,  and  by  Davis  in  1585. 
The  example  of  Hudson  was  followed  a  few 
years  later  by  various  exploring  parties, 
and  the  regions  about  the  bay  were  found  to 
be  abundantly  stocked  with  animals  furnishing 
valuable  fur.  .  In  1670  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  formed,  and  settlements  were 
established  in  various  places.  Frequent 
collisions  took  place  between,  the  English 
settlers  and  the  French,  who  in  1685  took 
most  of  the  English  factories.  The  Peace  of 
Utrecht  in  1713  restored  the  English  posses- 
sions, and  although  there  were  subsequent 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  drive 
out  the  British  again,  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful. The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of 
1670,  which  ^*  authorises  the  governor  and 
company  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for 
the  good  government  of  their  territory,  and 
the  advancement  of  trade,  and  to  impose 
penalties  and  punishments  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  England."  In  1858  part  of  the 
temtory  was  formed  into  the  colony  of 
British  Columbia,  and  in  1870  the  remaining 
portion,  then  known  as  the  North  West 
Territories,  was  incorporated  with  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  (q.v.).  It  is  governed  by 
a  lieutenant-governor  and  council  of  five. 

B.  M.  Martin.  Bngli$h  ColontM ;  Sir  E.  Cnasjr, 
Britauwie  Empire, 

Kue  and  Cry  is  derived  from  the  French 
words  /ttter  and  crier ^  both  of  which  signify  to 
cr}"  aloud.  In  early  Eni^lish  law  it  was  one 
of  the  recognised  processes  of  common  law  for 
securing  the  arrest  of  a  felon.  The  plaintiff 
who  had  been  robbed  had  by  this  process  the 
right  of  acquainting  the  constable  of  the 
township  with  the  wrong  he  had  suffered, 
and  the  description  of  the  culprit.  The 
constable  might  then  call  upon  all  the  inhabi- 


tants to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  the  suspected 
criminal  with  horn  and  voice ;  and  so  follow 
up  the  offender's  tracks  to  the  limits  of  the 
township,  at  which  limit  this  constable  woukl 
generally  hand  on  the  duty  of  pursuit  to  the 
constable  of  the  neighbouring  parish.  It  was 
enjoined  by  the  Statute  of  Westminster^  1275, 
and  regulated  by  Acts  made  in  the  yean 
1285,  1585,  1735,  and  1749. 

Kufpnenote.  [Pbotestant  Rbpuosbs  dt 
Enolako.] 

Knlli  or  KxNosTON-upoN-HuLL,  derives  its 
second  name  from  Edward  I.,  who,  seeing  its 
advantageous  position,  took  much  trouble  in 
fortifying  the  place.  But  it  seems  to  have 
been  of  considerable  importance  even  before 
this  time.  The  great  house  of  De  hk  Pole 
were  Hull  merchants.  About  the  year 
1300,  Edward,  in  an  ordinance  having 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  minta, 
appointed  it  one  of  the  places  for  the 
erection  of  furnaces.  Its  prosperity,  though 
occasionally  interrupted  by  plague  and 
famine,  seems  to  have  been  contixLuoos 
during  the  succeeding  centuries.  In  1642 
the  town  came  into  great  prominence  as 
one  of  the  most  important  magazines  of 
arms  in  the  country.  Owing  to  this  it  -was 
entrusted  by  Parliament  to  the  keeping  of 
Sir  John  Hotham,  whose  refusal  to  admit  the 
king  within  the  gates  was  almost  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  Before  long,  how- 
ever. Sir  John  was  found  in  correspondence 
with  the  Ro}'alist8,  treating  for  the  surrender 
of  his  charge.  For  this  offence  he  suffered 
death;  while  the  town  of  Hull  held  out 
against  the  siege  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcmstle. 

Hwnble  Petition  sacL  AdTicei  Tux 

(1657),  was  the  second  paper  Constitution  of 
the  Protectorate.  When  Cromwell*8  second 
Parliament  met  in  1657,  great  anxiety  ^^aa 
felt  for  the  course  events  would  take  if  the 
Protector  were  to  be  suddenly  carried  off  by 
death  or  murder.  On  February  23  Aldemum 
Pack,  member  for  the  city  of  London,  brought 
in  a  motion  to  this  effect,  and  enunciated  his 
proposals,  which  bore  the  title  of  **  An 
Humble  Address  and  Remonstrance."  llieae 
propositions  were,  after  a  long  debate, 
accepted  by  the  House,  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  the  military  members.  On  April 
4,  when  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
discuss  the  whole  question  with  him,  Crom- 
well deBnitely  refused  to  exchange  the  title 
of  Protector  for  that  of  king ;  but  with  this 
and  a  few  other  minor  exceptions,  the 
whole  of  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice 
received  the  Protector's  assent  (May  2o, 
1657).  The  chief  provisions  of  this  docu- 
ment were,  that  Cromwell  should  name  his  own 
successor  in  hia  lifetime :  that  a  Parliament 
of  two  Houses  should  be  called  e\x*ry  three 
years  at  the  furthest;  that  Papists  be  dift> 
abled  from  sitting  in  Parliament  and  voting 
in  the  election  of  membeis ;  that  an  Upper 
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Houae  be  constituted,  consisting  of  from 
forty  to  seventy  members,  whereof  twenty- 
one  should  form  a  quorum ;  that  the  members 
of  this  Upper  House  should  be  nominated 
by  Cromwell  in  the  first  place — ^the  right 
of  filling  up  vacancies  being,  however, 
inherent  in  the  chamber  itself;  that  a 
constant  revenue  of  £1,300,000  a  year  bo 
granted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and 
navy,  other  supplies  being  granted  b^  rarlia- 
mexit,  specially  as  need  should  anse;  that 
the  Protector's  council  should  consist  only  of 
"  such  as  are  of  known  piety  and  of  undoubted 
a£Fection  to  the  rights  of  these  nations," 
even  in  matters  of  religious  faith;  that  this 
council  be  not  removed  but  by  consent  of 
Parliament;  that  it  shall  appoint  to  the 
military  and  naval  commands  on  Cromweirs 
death;  that  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  chief 
justices,  &c.,  be  approved  by  Parliament; 
that  Parliament  should  issue  a  public  con- 
fession of  faith,  to  which,  however,  none 
should  be  etnnpelled  to  assent,  nor  be 
molested  for  holding  other  views  so  long 
as  they  did  not  abuse  this  liberty;  but 
that  neither  Papacy  nor  Prelacy  be  suffered. 
When,  however.  Parliament  once  more  met  in 
Jan.,  1658,  Cromwell  found  the  Lower  Houae, 
from  which  his  chief  supporters  had  been 
withdrawn  to  form  the  new  House  of  Lords, 
calling  in  question  all  that  had  been  done  in 
the  previous  year.  The  Lower  House  now 
refused  to  recognise  the  Upper.  Cromwell, 
in  despair,  dissolved  Parliament  early  in 
1658,  and  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice 
fell  to  the  ground. 

Ranke,  Htat.  ofBng.  ;  Whitelooke,  MmkortaU, 


\^  DA.VID  (b.  1711,  <f.  1776),  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh  and  educated  for  the  law, 
though  his  own  tastes  ran  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  letters.  A  few  years  after  coming 
of  age  he  went  to  France,  returning  to  London 
in  1737,  for  the  publioation  of  his  Treatus  on 
Human  Naiwr§,  It  was  not  till  fifteen  years 
later  that  he  published  his  F^litieal  Bineourtet 
(1752),  and  about  the  same  time  being  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
conceived  the  idea  of  writiog  a  history  of 
£nglaAd.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  con- 
taining the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
was  published  in  1754,  and  feU.  almost  still- 
bom  from  the  press.  Two  years  later  appeared 
the  continuation  of  the  HUtory  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  In  1769  Hume  published 
his  history  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  and  in 
1761  the  earlier  portion  of  his  history.  By 
this  time  the  sale  of  the  new  histor}'  was  very 
considerable,  and  its  author  realised  such 
sums  of  money  from  the  booksellers,  that 
he  became,  in  his  own  words,  "not  only  inde- 
pendent but  opulent."  In  1763  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford 
in  his  embassy  to  Paris,  and  in  1765  remained 
charyi  ^afttire*  in  that  city,  till  the  arrival 


of  Lord  Hertford's  successor,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  He  then  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died.  Hume's  Ifistoiy  was 
long  the  most  widely  popular  of  all  the 
general  histories  of  EnglancL  This  popu- 
larity it  owes  in  great  part  to  the  lucid 
elegance  of  its  style,  and  the  literary  skill 
with  which  it  is  composed :  qualities  which 
still  entitle  it  to  rank  as  an  English  classic. 
To  the  historical  student  its  value  at  the 
present  day  is  comparatively  slight.  Hume's 
acquaintance  with  the  subiect  was  not  very 
close,  and  of  the  earlier  periods  and  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  constitution,  he  had 
little  accurate  knowledge ;  nor  was  the  time 
taken  in  the  composition  of  the  HUtartf 
sufficient  to  allow  of  very  deep  research ; 
while  his  narrative  of  events  in  the  seven- 
teenth centurpr  is  vitiated  by  his  strong 
prejudice  agamst  all  who  asserted  popular 
rights.  Still  the  literary  merits  of  the 
book,  and  the  acuteness  of  some  of  the 
observations  of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
of  the  last  century,  must  always  givo  it  a 
certain  value  of  its  own. 

Hame,  Joseph  {b.  1777,  d.  1855),  was 
bom  of  humble  parents  at  Montrose.  After 
studying  medicine  at  Edinburgh  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  to  one  of  the  Indian 
regiments  (1797),  and  did  not  return  homo 
till  1808.  From  this  time  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  practictil  side  of  English 
politics,  and  in  1812  entered  Parliament  as 
member  for  Weymouth — a  borough  which  he 
did  not  long  continue  to  represent.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  returned  for  Aberdeen, 
and  after  one  or  two  changes  finally  became 
member  for  Alontrose.  The  chief  object  which 
Hume  set  to  himself  as  a  politician  was  the 
reduction  of  taxation,  and  to  secure  thi^ 
reduction  he  investigated  and,  when  necessary, 
challenged  every  item  of  public  expenditure. 
But  it  was  not  to  this  line  of  work  only  that 
Mr.  Hume  confined  his  attention.  Almost 
every  branch  of  domestic  policy  in  turn 
called  for  his  inquiries  :  he  proposed  reforms 
in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  He  secured  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
forbidding  machinery  to  be  exported,  and 
workmen  from  going  abroad.  He  was 
also  a  determined  enemy  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  of  flogging  in  the  army,  and  the 
system  of  impressment  for  the  navy.  Tn 
such  useful  work  he  passed  the  last  years  of 
his  life. 

Kimdredy  Thc.  Tacitus,  describing  the 
Germans,  says  that  their  chiefs  are  assisted  in 
matters  of  justice  by  a  hundi^  companions, 
and  that  in  war  each  paffM^  or  district^  fur- 
nishes a  hundred  ^■arriors  and  the  host. 
These  bands,  he  tells  us,  are  called  "hun- 
dreds," but  *'  what  was  once  a  number  is  now 
a  name  only."  Thus  the  tribe  is  divided  into 
"  hundreds,"  which  are  already  beginning  to 
lose  their  connection  with  a  definite  number 


Sim 
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of  wRiTioi-s,  or  fully  free  men.  There  is  no 
tnico  of  any  such  division  in  England  till 
£dgar*8  '*  Ordiminco  how  the  Hundred  shall  bo 
held."  But  in  the  Frank  kingdom  the  court  of 
the  hundred  had  boen  the  most  important 
part  of  the  judicial  machinery  as  early  as  the 
tifth  century ;  and  an  amin«^ement  of  the 
land  in  hundreds  seems  to  have  been  common 
to  most  Uurman  peoples.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  tbit  Edgar^s  measure  was  not 
the  creation  of  the  division  into  hundreds, 
but  the  employment  for  judicial  and  police 
purposes  of  a  primitive  method  of  grouping. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  hundreds 
were  all  origimiUy  of  the  same  size ;  the  dis' 
trict  given  to  a  hundred  warriors  would  natu- 
rally vary  in  size  according  to  the  natural 
characteristics  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
amount  of  land  at  the  disposal  of  each  tribe  at 
the  time  of  the  allotment.  According  to  Wil- 
liam of  Malmcsbury,  the  division  into  hun- 
dreds andtithings  was  due  to  Alfred;  possibly 
Alfred  revived  the  hundred  as  a  basis  of 
riiting.  Connecting  this  tradition  with  the 
fact  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  name  under 
Edgar,  we  may  regard  the  revival  or  develop- 
ment of  the  hundrodal  system  as  a  part  of  the 
work  of  reorgcinis:ition  after  the  Dani.sh  at- 
tack. The  laws  of  Edg:ir  mention  a  ''hundreds- 
ealdor'*  who  is  to  be  consulted  on  questions  of 
witness,  und  a  *'  hundrod-raan  "  whose  duty  it 
is  to  pursue  thieves.  These  may  or  may  not  bo 
the  same.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
hundred  was  represented  in  the  shire-moot  by 
an  elected  Ciildorman;  it  is  therefore  likely 
that  the  himdi-eds-caldor,  or  hundred-man, 
was  from  the  first  an  elected  officer.  He  can 
scarcely  be  rei^iirded  as  more  than  the  convener 
of  the  court.  In  the  twelfth  centurv  the  hun- 
dreds were  fast  becoming  deixjnclcnt  upon 
great  lords  who  in;inaged  and  took  the  profits 
of  the  court.  The  hundred-moot,  wherein  the 
whole  body  of  suitors  or  freeholders  present 
were  judges,  and  which  was  probably  pre- 
sided over  by  a  deputy  of  the  sheriff,  was 
held  monthly.  It  had  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases ;  was  the  court  of  first  instance  in 
criminal  matters ;  and  Canute  decreed  that 
no  caae  should  be  brought  before  the  king 
until  it  had  b«^on  he  n*d  in  the  hundred  court. 
The  laws  of  Ethelrcd  direct  thjit  '*  the  twelve 
senior  thegns  go  out  and  swear  in  the  relic 
that  they  will  accuse  no  innocent  man  nor 
conceal  any  guilty  one ; "  the  presentment  of 
criminals  was  therefore  probably  part  of  the 
immemorial  work  of  the  hundred  court,  and 
a  representative  body  of  twelve  seems  to  have 
acted  on  behalf  of  the  suitors  as  a  sort  of 
judicial  committee.  Upon  the  creation  of  the 
system  of  fmnk-plcdgcs,  a  distinction  arose 
between  the  great  court  of  the  hundred  held 
twice  yearly  for  the  sheriff's  toum  or  \*iew  of 
frank-pledge,  and  with  specially  full  at- 
tendance, and  the  lesser  court  of  the  hundred 
under  the  bailiff  for  petty  questions  of  debt. 
Its  criminal  jurisdiction  was  gradually  taken 


from  it  on  the  one  hand  by  the  g^wth  of 
the  manorial  courts-leet  and  of  franchises,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  ci'eation  of  the  system  ci 
itinerant  justices.  From  the  twelfth  ccntun* 
the  hundred  ceased  to  be  of  much  poUticad 
importance. 

Stubba,  Contt,  Hid,  The  laws  are  printed  ia 
Schmid,  Ge*etxt§  d0r  Angel'SachMU  (see  also  hn 
OloBsary,  a.  v.  Hundred) ;  tboae  of  £dgar  aud 
the  Leg—  Henrici  Primi  ore  in  Stubhe'a  SeUd 
CKarUrs.  See  also  Queiat,  Stlf-GotMrnnkeni :  aud 
oa  to  Tocituii,  Waits,  DeuUch*  VerfattHtta*. 
Guch,,  I.  218-222.  [W,  J.  A.] 

Hundred  Bolls,  The,  are  the  result  of 
inquisitions  taken  by  a  commission  appointe<i 
by  Edward  I.  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
to  inquire  into  various  grievances  relating  to 
illegal  tolls,  encroachments  on  ro}'al  and 
common  lands,  unlawful  tradings,  oppressions 
by  the  nobility  and  clergy,  &c.  These  re- 
turns are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
local  historian  and  the  genealogist.  They 
derive  their  names  from  the  fact  that  the  in- 
quiry was  conducted  from  hundred  to  hundred. 
A  jur}'  in  each  hundred  gave  witness  to  the 
extent  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown ;  of 
manors  alienated  from  the  crown ;  the  namc» 
of  tenants-in-capite  with  their  services,  and 
the  losses  incuixed  by  the  crown  owing  to 
subinfeudation;  the  extent  of  lands  held  in 
frank-almoign ;  the  wardships,  marriagf>s, 
escheats,  &c.,  wrongfully  withheld  from  the 
crown,  and  many  other  items  of  importance. 
These  Rolls  wcit)  published  by  command  of 
the  kmg  in  1812. 

Hundred  Tears'  War,  Thb  (I33a- 

1453),  is  the  name  generally  applied  to  the 
long  period  of  scarcely  interrupted  hostility 
between  England  and  France,  which  began 
with  Edward  III.^s  assertion  by  arms  off  his 
claims  to  the  ^French  throne,  and  did  not 
finally  end  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Engliaih 
from  France  during  tne  reign  <ft  flenrj-  VI. 
As  roughly  and  vaguely  indicating,  at  'lea4. 
the  culminating  century  of  the  long  mediaex-ai 
stnigale  between  the  two  nations,  the  term  is 
a  useful  one  enough.  But  it  mnst  not  he- 
taken  to  indicate  any  definite  war  in  the  wav 
that  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  or  the  Seven 
Years'  War  do.  The  long  warfare  was  in- 
terrupted by  more  than  one  interval  of  peac<\ 
and  more  than  once  changed  its  character  and 
objects. 

bespite  the  claims  raised  by  Edward  III. 
in  1328  [Edward  III.],  the  accession  of 
Philip  of  Valois  was  peaceful,  and  it  was  not 
until  1338  that  hostilities  began.  A  variety 
of  secondary  causes  of  quarrel  had  long  em- 
bittered tbe  relations  of  England  and  France, 
when  the  strong  support  which  Philip  gave 
to  the  Scots  made  war  inevitable,  and  Edward 
did  his  best  to  make  the  breach  irreparable 
by  his  obtrusive  reassertion  of  his  ola  claim 
to  tbe  French  throne.  Strong  in  his  national 
leadership  of  the  English  hatred  of  France, 
Edward,  as  Duke  of  Guienne,  relied  also  ou 
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Tall^ong  the  feudalists  of  the  south  to  his 
side,  "while  he  concluded  a  close  alliance  with 
LouIb  of  Bavaria,  the  imperial  vassals  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  anti-French  party  in 
the  Flemish  cities.     From  1338  to  1340,  an 
indecisive  war  was  waged  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  France,  only  memorable  for  Ed- 
ward's   naval    victory    of    Sluys   (June  24, 
1340).    The  lukewarmness  and  desertion  of 
j^dward's  allies    necessitated  a  truce,    that 
continued  until  the  dispute  between  John  of 
.tlontfort  and  Charles  of  Blois  for  the  duchy 
of   Britanny  gave  English  and  French,   as 
partisans  of  Slontfort  and  Charles   respec- 
tively,  an    opportunity  of    renewing    their 
quarreL      In   1345  the  general  war  was  re- 
sumed.   Edward  again  established  intimate 
relations  with  Ghent,  and  Derby,  in  Guienne, 
won  the  victory  of  Auberoche,  though  com- 
pelled the  next   year  to  stand  a  siege  in 
AiguiUon.      In    1346,  Edward,    in    person, 
landed  with  a  great  army  in  Normandy,  and 
after  a  destructive  inroad,  won  the  famous 
victory  of  Crecy  (Aug.  6,  1346),  gave  the 
English  enduring  prestige,  and  the  possession 
of  Calais,  which  surrendered  after  a  famous 
niege    in    1347.      The    Black    Death    now 
I'umpelled   a  truce,  and    the  war  was  not 
renewed  until   1355,   when  a  bloody  foray 
of    the  Black  Prince,  at  the  head  of    the 
(hi^'alry  of  Guienne,  bore  more  fruit  than 
Edward's  abortive   expedition    from  Calais. 
X)urin{7  a  similar  inroad  in  1356,  the  Black 
J*rince  won  the  victory  of  Poitiers,  where 
King     John    of    France    was    taken    pri- 
Honer.    A  period  of  extreme  anarchy   now 
set  in,  in  France,  which  King  Edward  availed 
liimself  of  to  conclude  the  very  favourable 
Peace  of  Bretigny  (1360).     The  treaty  was 
never  really    carried  out,  and  the  war  in 
Britanny  continued  until  the  battle  of  Auray 
gave  Montf ort    the    duchy ;  and  after  the 
Black  Prince  had  lost  health  and  reputation 
in  Spain,  the  appeal  of  the  barons  of  Aqui- 
taine  led  Charles  Y.  to  renew  the  war  openly 
in   1369.    The  skilful  strategy  of  the  Con- 
stable  Dug^esclin   avoided  pitched   battles, 
and  wore  down  the  enemy  by  a  partisan 
warfare  of  sieges,  skirmishes,  and  ambus- 
cades.   The  capture  of  Limoges  was  the  last 
of  the  Black    Prince's  exploits.    Lancaster 
traversed  France  from  end  to  end  in  1373, 
but  he  found  no  enemy  and  could  win  no 
durable  results.     By   1374  all  Guienne  was 
lost  except  two  or  three  towns  on  the  coast, 
and  in  the  north  C&lais  alone  remained  Eng- 
lish.   The  feeble  government  of  the  minority 
of  Richard  II.  led  the  French,  even  under 
Charles  YL,  to  retaliation  on  England;  but 
the  war  continued   ver}^  slackly,  and  with 
constant  truces  until  in   1397,  Richard  II., 
intent  on  despotism,  established  a  close  al- 
liance with  France,  cemented  by  his  marriage 
with  Isabella  of  Yalois.     But  the  revolution 
of  1399  again  embroiled  England  and  France 
in  hostilitieSf  and  nothing  but  the  weakness 


of  Henry  IV.  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  and  Armagnac  factions  prevented  a 
serious  renewal  of  the  war ;  as  it  was,  the 

i*udiciouB  trimming  of  Henry  led  in  1411  to 
lis    securing    full    possession    of    Guienne. 
Henry  Y.,   with  greater  resources,  renewed 
vigorous  hostilities.     On   Oct.  25,   1415,  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  (q.v.)  gave  him  a  victor}' 
over  Burgundian    and  Armagnac,  combined 
for  once  to  defend  their  countr}'.     In  1417  a 
second  expedition  profited  by  the  renewal  of 
civil  strife  in  France ;  and  the  capture  of 
Rouen  completed  the  conquest  of  Normandy. 
In  1419,  the  murder  of  John  the  Fearless 
drove  the  whole  Burgundian  party  on  to  the 
English  side.    A  marvellous  change  of  feel- 
ing bi  ought  the  monarchical  north  of  France 
to  welcome  the  national  enc  my  and  head  of  the 
feudal  separatists.     Paris  opened  its  gates  to 
Henry,  and  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  (q.v.)  (1420) 
secured  him  the  succession  to  the  French 
throne.   But  Henr}''6  premature  death  in  1422 
led  the  Dauphin,  now  Charles  YII.,  to  renew 
the  war  against  the  regent  Bedford.     Despite 
the  victories  of  Crevant  and  Yemeuil,  the 
Anglo- Burgundian  party  failed  to  hold  their 
own  south  of  the  Loire,     llie  mad  folly  of 
Bedford's  brother  alienated    Burgundy.    A 
national  reaction  set  in,   in  France,  which 
found  its  highest  expression  in  the  heroic 
career  of   the  Maid  of   Orleans.      In  1429 
Joan    relieved     Orleans    and    defeated    the 
English    at    Patay;     marched    to    Rheims 
to   crown  Charles   king,   and,    though   un- 
successful   in    her    attacks    on    Paris,  suc- 
ceeded in  rekindling  the  spirit  of  nationality 
through  all  North  France.     The  coronation 
of  Henr}'  YI.  at  Paris,  Joan's  capture  and 
death  in  1431,  failed  to  stem  the  tide.     In 
1435  Burgundy  abandoned  the  English  at 
the  Congress  of  Arras,  and  the  death  of  Bed- 
ford completed  their  discomfiture.    In  1437 
Paris  was  lost.  A  peace  party  that  recognised 
the  futility  of  continuing  the  war,  now  grew 
up  in  England,  but  their  temporary  triumph, 
though  it  led  to  the  truce  of  1446,  and  the 
marriage   of  Henr}'  \I.    and   Margaret    of 
Anjou,  failed  to  secure  a  permanent  peace. 
In  1448  the  war  was  renewed,  and  by  1449  all 
Normandy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Guienne  next  fell,  and  in  1453  Cidais  alone 
remained  in  the  English  possession  in  France. 
The  outbreak   of    the  Wars  of    the    Roses 
finally    prevented   any  prolongation  of  the 
long  struggle — which   had  caused  so  much 
misery  and  had  been  so  barren  of  results — 
and  which,   if  resulting  in  bracing  up  the 
national  life  of    France,    brought  little    to 
England  but  barren   glory,    chequered   with 
disg^ce,   and  a  factious   and   unruly  spirit 
that  found  its  outcome  in  the  civil  wars  that 
now  fell  upon  the  land. 

Paull,  Englisehe  QnchiehU ;  Lingard,  Hid.  of 
B^ig. ;  Longman,  Hi»U  of  Edward  III. ;  Broughom, 
Houge  of  Lancaster;  U.  Martia,  Histoire  det 
Franfai*;  J.  Michelet.  HuCotre  d$»  Franeais 
(etpetially  for  Joan  of  Arc).  [T.  F.  T.J 
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Kungarian  BaAigae  QuestiOB,  Thb 

(1851).  In  1851  Koesuth,  the  Uungarian 
revolutionary  leader,  came  to  England,  and 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The 
Austrian  government  (already  offended  by  an 
attack  at  Barclay's  brewery  on  the  Austrian 
general,  Uaynau,  Sept.,  1850,  and  by  an  un- 
coneiliator)'  note  of  Lord  Palmerston's  on  the 
subject)  looked  on  these  proceedings  with 
great  distrust  and  suspicion^  over-iating, 
much  as  Kossuth  himself  did,  the  value  of 
these  demonstmtions.  Lord  Palmerston  had 
already  used  English  influence  to  protect  the 
Hungarian  refugees  in  Turkey,  and  it 
became  almost  understood  that  if  Lord 
Palmerston  received  Kossuth  at  a  private 
interview,  as  he  proposed  doing,  the  Austrian 
ambassador  would  leave  the  country.  Loid 
John  liussell  grew  alarmed,  and  the  result 
of  his  remonstrances  with  Lord  Palmerston 
was  that  the  latter  promised  to  avoid  an  in- 
terview with  Kossuth.  He  consented,  how- 
ever, to  receive  some  deputations  from  various 
metropolitan  parishes  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  addresses  brought  by  these  bodies  con- 
tained strong  lang^uage  with  regard  to  the 
Austrian  government.  The  whole  transac- 
tion was  eventually  made  one  of  the  charges 
of  independent  action  brought  against  Lord 
Palmerston,  which  caused  his  dismissal  in  1852. 

Ashlev,  IaJ9  o/ Pa(m«i^toii ;  itnimal  JB«9f«ter; 
Haiuara. 

Huiuidon,  Lord,  Hbnry  Cakby  {d, 
1506),  cousin  of  Queen  Eliiabeth,  one  of 
her  truest  friends  and  most  trusted  advisers, 
was  frequently  employed  on  confidential 
missions,  and  filled  many  posts  of  trust.  Ld 
1564  he  was  sent  to  France,  to  invest  Charles 
IX.  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  but  was 
usually  in  attendance  on  the  queen  at  court. 
Vehemently  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  a 
marriage  between  Mary  Stuart  and  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Hunsdon,  in  1669,  was  sent  to 
Scotland  with  proposals  for  the  delivery  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots  into  the  hands  of  Murray, 
in  order  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  of  any 
movement  in  her  favour  on  the  port  of 
the  rebel  lords.  Later  in  the  same  year, 
he  was  associated  with  Lord  Sussex  in  the 
command  against  the  insui^ents  of  the  north. 
In  the  beginning  of  1570  he  attacked  the 
forces  of  Leonard  Dacres  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Chelt,  in  Cumberland,  and  com- 
pletely routed  them,  doing  such  good  service 
to  the  queen  that  Elisabeth  wrote  to  him. 
In  1584  he  was  sent  on  a  special  minMnn  to 
Scotland.'  During  the  ahum  which  held 
England  in  the  days  when  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada was  threatening,  Lord  Hunsdon  had 
command  of  a  body-guard  of  36,000  men, 
enrolled  especially  for  the  queen*s  defence.  A 
soldier  rather  than  a  statesman,  Lord  Hunsdon 
gave  the  queen  frequent  momentary  offence 
by  his  plain  speaking,  but  he  remained  till  the 
end  one  of  her  most  trusted  supporters. 

Nares,  h\S«  of  BwrUi^k ;  BwUxqk  Faytrt, 


Sunt,  Hkxkt  {b.  1773,  d.  1835),  better 
known  as  "  Orator  Hunt,"  was  bora  at  Wid- 
dington,  Wiltshire,  and  was  a  farmer  m 
very  well-to-do  circumstances.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  some  misunderstand- 
ing, he  was  expelled  from  the  Marlborough 
yeomanry  by  Lord  Bruce.  He  demanded 
satisfaction,  and  for  this  he  was  indicted 
in  the  King's  Bench,  found  guilty,  fined, 
and  imprisoned.  In  prison  ha  met  with 
Waddington  and  some  other  Badicala,  who 
converted  him  to  their  party.  In  1812  he 
stood  for  Bristol,  where  for  some  time  he 
had  been  following  the  trade  of  a  brewer. 
The  poll  was  kept  open  for  fourteen  days, 
serious  riots  took  place,  and  Hunt  waa  beaten 
in  this,  as  in  many  subsequent  attempts  to 
enter  Parliament.  He  now  took  to  stump 
oratory,  held  Reform  meetings  at  West- 
minster, and  was  especially  conspicuous  at 
Spa  Fields  and  Mandiester.  A  warrant  ih*as 
issued  against  him,  and  he  was  arrosted  at 
Manchester,  tried  and  imprisoned  (1820). 
During  the  excitement  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he 
defeated  Lord  Stanley  at  Preston,  and 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  (1830).  He 
was  re-elected  in  1831,  but  his  oratory  pro- 
duced little  effect  in  the  House. 

Knnt,  Lbioh  [b,  1784,  d,  1859),  held  a 
clerkship  in  the  War  Office  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  school  till  the  year  1808,  when, 
in  company  with  his  brother  John,  he  started 
the  Examiner y  a  journal  of  advanced  political 
views.  In  1812  the  two  brothers  were  fined 
£500  apiece  and  sentenced  to  undergo  an 
imprisonment  of  two  years  for  publishing  a 
satire  upon  the  Prince  Regent  in  the  pages 
of  their  paper.  On  his  release  from  prison, 
he  edited  the  Indicatory  and  about  1822  was 
assa  iated  with  Byron  and  Shelley  in  their 
new  venture,  The  Liberai,  of  which  only  four 
numbers  were  issued.  Leigh  Hunt  received 
a  government  pension  of  £200  a  year  in  1847. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  poetical  and 
other  works,  and  of  an  AHtobiog^rapA^f  pub- 
lished in  1850. 

Buntinifdon  was  the  seat  of  one  of 
Edward  the  Elder's  castles,  built  about  916. 
It  was  made  an  earldom  for  Waltheof ,  son  of 
Siward,  in  1070.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
history  of  the  town  is  unimportant.  It  whs 
one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarians in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  plundered 
by  the  Royalists  in  1645.  • 

Knntingdony  Pbbbaobs  of.  Waltheof, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  beheaded  in  1075. 
His  daughter  Maud  married  first  Simon  de 
St.  Liz,  and  secondly  David,  afterwards 
King  of  Scotland,  who  successively  bore  the 
title  of  earL  The  title  then  passed  to  David's 
son,  Henry,  and  at  his  death  to  his  half- 
brother,  Simon  de  St.  Lis.  Afterwards  it 
reverted  to  the  Scottish  house,  and  was  held 
by  David's  grandson,  Alalcolm,  and  by  the 
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latter*B  son  William,  Kings  of  Scotland. 
William,  however,  was  diveeted  about  1174, 
and  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  son  ot'  the  Simon  last 
named,  became  earl.  Then  followed  David, 
brother  of  William,  King  of  Scotland,  with 
whose  son  the  title  became  extinct.  A  new 
earldom  was  subsequently  created  in  favour 
of  William  of  Clinton  (1337),  and  again  of 
Guiscard,  Lord  of  Angle  in  Poitou  (1277); 
but  neither  of  these  persons  left  heirs.  In 
1387,  John  Holand,  afterwards  Duke  of  Exeter, 
was  made  Earl  of  Huntingdon ;  this  title  whs 
forfeited  when  his  grandson  Ueury  was 
attainted  (1461).  Ten  years  later,  Thomas 
Grey,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Dorset,  whs 
grunted  the  earldom,  which,  however,  he  is 
stated  to  have  resigned  on  receiving  the 
marquisate ;  the  former  being  now  granted  to 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
died  without  male  issue.  In  lo29,  Georgit. 
Haron  Hastings,  was  created  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  by  his  family  the  honour  is  still 
held. 

JTuntingflftH,  Fuancir,  2xd  Earl  op 
{d.  1561),  was  employed,  in  1550,  in  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  relief  of  Calais  and  Boulogne, 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  James  Crofts.  In 
1554,  he  did  good  service  to  Mary  in  the 
Puke  of  Suffolk*B  rebellion,  and  succeeded  in 
taking  that  nobleman  prisoner.  He  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Lord  Montague,  and 
KTanddaughter  of  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  and  so  handed  on  to  his  son  a 
i-emote  possibility  of  inheriting  the  English 
crown. 

Snntint^doiiy  Hbnky  Hastings,  3hd 
Eaul  of  {ff.  1595),  was,  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  regarded  as  her  possible 
heir,  especially  by  Cecil  and  the  Protestant 
party;  but  the  plan  of  recognising  him  proved 
impracticable.  He  subsequently  strongly  op- 
posed the  contemplated  inarriage  between 
Mar}'  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
as  one  which  would  be  fraught  with  much 
nuschief  to  the  Protestant  cause.  In  the  vear 
1569  he  became  Mary's  gaoler  at  Tutbui-y, 
and  proved  himself  the  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Scotch  queen  and  the  Catholic  party.  In 
1581  he  was  sent  to  lev}*  troops  against 
Lennox,  though  he  was  prevented  from 
taking  any  further  steps  against  the  regent 
by  Secretary  Randolph.  Huntingdon  married 
liady  Catherine  Dudley,  dau^ter  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  was,  therefore, 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Slinti&^doiiv  Hbnky  op  (d.  cirea  1154), 
was  brought  up  by  Bloet,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  subsequently  became  Archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon.  His  chief  work  is  his  Hintoria 
Anglontm,  which  goes  down  to  the  reign  of 
Stephen.  Theimportance  of  this  work  ischiefiy 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  incorporates  a  num- 
ber of  popular  songs  and  stories,  the  oripinnls 
of  which  have  been  lost.  His  style  is  gnin- 
bj«t^19* 


diloquent  and  often  tui^d,  and  he  abounds 

in  classical  allusions.  HisJ^^u^^^o  Walter  y\^ 

friend,  is  a  cjniical  sketch  of  many  of  his  most 

&mous  contemporaries  in  Church  and  State. 

Hennr  of  Uuntiugdou's  works  have  been 
edited  for  the  KoUm  Series.  A  translation  t»f  bis 
history  is  given  in  Bolin's  Ai\tiquaria'n  Libvnru. 

Huntlyy  Alexander  ue  Seton,  1st 
Eakl  of  {d,  1470),  was  created  earl  by  James 
11.  of  Scotland  (1449—50).  He  was  the 
head  of  the  Setons  and  the  Gordons,  and  re- 
ceived his  title  in  reward  for  his  services 
against  the  Douglas  faction.  He  defeated 
the  Earl  of  Craufurd,  one  of  the  Douglas 
leaders,  in  the  battle  of  Brechin  (1452). 

Suntlyf  Geouge  Gordon,  2nd  Marqvxs 
OF  (<f.  1649;,  was  appointed  Charles  I.*s  lieu- 
tenant in  Scotland,  and  after  having  refused  all 
the  overtures  made  to  him  by  the  Covenanters, 
took  the  field  in  opposition  to  the  l^Iarquin  of 
Argyle  (1644).  Next  year  he  refused  to  lay 
down  his  arms  even  at  the  command  of  the 
king,  who  was  then  under  the  control  of  the 
Parliament.  In  1647  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  beheaded  at  Edinburgh  on  March  22, 1G49. 

J.  H.  Burton,  Uitftnry  </  Scotland;    Sir  B. 
Douglas,  P$€r<i^e  of  6cotlnna, 

Simtlyf  George  Gordon,  4th  Earl 
OF  {d,  1562),  was  one  of  the  last  peers 
in  Scotland  to  oppose  the  Reformation.  He 
was  a  man  of  vast  power  and  wealth,  his  pos- 
sessions 1^'ing  chiefly  in  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Highlands.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
had  defeated  the  English  troops  at  Haddenrig 
(1542),  and  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  army 
had  narrowly  watched  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  s 
invasion  of  the  same  year,  on  which  occasion, 
though  avoiding  an  engagement,  he  succeeded 
in  materially  diecking  the  progress  of  the 
English*  He  was  one  of  the  commanders  at 
the  battle  of  Pinkie,  where  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner (1547).  After  escaping  from  prison,  he 
became  a  great  supporter  of  Mary  of  Guise, 
the  queen-regent,  and  in  later  years  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation. 
When  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  returned  to  her 
own  country  (1561),  the  Elarl  of  Huntly 
found  part  of  the  estates  which  had  been  in 
his  possession  transferred  to  James  Stuart, 
the  queen*s  half-brother  (Earl  of  Murray), 
and  plotted  the  murder  of  that  nobleman. 
In  1562  he  took  up  arms,  and  openly  denied 
Mary  admittance  to  her  castle  of  Inverness, 
which  he  then  held.  The  castle,  however, 
was  soon  taken  by  the  royal  troops,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Huntly  was  defeated  and 
slain  at  Corrichie,  near  Aberdeen. 

Snntlyv  Groroe  Gordon,  5th  Earl 
OF  (d.  1576),  the  son  of  that  Earl  of 
Huntly  who  fell  at  Corrichie,  1562,  and  for 
whose  rebellion  the  family  estates  had  been 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  was  restored  to  his 
title  and  possessions,  August,  1565.  Soon 
afterwards  bin  sister,  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  was 
married  to  Bothwell,  while  Huntly  himself 
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married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelh^- 
luult.  After  the  murder  of  Damley  (ld67), 
Huntly  accompanied  Mary  to  Seton,  and  waa 
one  of  the  councillors  who  presided  at  Both- 
weirs  trial.  Having  afterwards  taken  up 
arms  agjiinst  the  Regent  Murray,  he  was 
forced  to  make  submission  (15(39),  and  to  join 
the  party  of  the  govei^ment.  On  Murray's 
death  (1570),  the  Earl  of  Huntly  once  more 
raised  forces  on  behalf  of  Queen  Mary,  but 
WHS  soon  forced  to  enter  into  a  pacification 
with  the  new  regent  (1573).  His  death  oc- 
curred a  few  years  later,  in  1576. 

Kuntlyf  Georob  Goudox,  6th  Eaul 
and  1st  Mauqiis  op  (</.  1636),  was  one  of 
the  supporters  of  James  VI.  after  the  liaid  of 
Ruthven  (q.v.).  A  staunch  adherent  of  the 
Gatholio  faith,  ho  was  accused  in  the  year 
1589  of  being  in  league  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  a  year  or  two  later  signed  the  *'  Spanish 
blanks.*'  In  1592  he  put  the  I^rl  of  Murray 
to  death,  nominally  tis  an  accomplice  in 
Both  well's  rebellion  (1591),  but  most  probably 
in  revenge  for  the  treatment  which  the  Gor- 
dons had  experienced  from  the  Regent 
Mumiy.  In  1594  ho  defeated  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  who  attacked  him  at  the  instance 
of  the  government ;  but  became  reconciled 
to  him  in  1597,  when  he  also  changed  his 
faith  and  obtained  the  reversal  of  his  for- 
feiture. Ho  was  not,  however,  a  particularly 
zealous  convert,  as  ih  1616  ho  was  excommu- 
nicated on  suspicion  of  receiving  and  protect- 
ing Jesuits  in  his  castle.  In  1630  his  feud 
with  the  Crichtons  culminated  in  the  loss  of  his 
eldest  son  at  the  **  burning  of  Frendniught." 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Marquis  of  Huntly 
himself  died  of  a  broken  heart  (1636). 

J.  H.  Buriou,  ifiV.  of  Sectland;  Sir  R.  Doa- 
glaa.  Peerage  of  Scotland. 

EnskiBflOXi,  William  {b.  1770,  d,  1830), 
the  son  of  William  Huskisson  of  Oxley,  near 
Wolverhampton,  was  educated  for  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine.  Shortly  before  the  French 
Revolution  ho  accompanied  his  undo  to  Paris, 
and  warmly  entered  into  the  feeling^  of  the 
revolutionary  party.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Club  dc  Quatre-vingt-ncuf,  and  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  international  policy  and  com- 
merce. He  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord 
Gower,  the  British  ambassador,  who  offered 
him  the  situation  of  private  secretary  fl790). 
In  1793  he  was  appointed  to  assist  m  the 
projected  arrangement  of  an  office  for  the 
aifairs  of  the  emigrants  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  England.  In  1795  he  became  Under- 
Seci-etary  of  State,  and  received  the  same 
appointment  in  Mr.  Perceval's  ministry  of 
1807.  He  was  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests  in  1814,  and  elected  member  for 
Liverpool  in  1823.  The  same  year  Mr. 
Huskisson  was  made  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  with  him  a  complete  altera- 


tion came  over  our  commercial  poUcy,  and 
the  reign  of  protection  began  to  give  plaoe 
and  yield  to  free  trade.  In  his  first  year 
he  was  not  able  to  do  much.  He  offered  to 
remit  the  import  duty  on  raw  cotton  if  tlie 
manufacturers  would  consent  to  givo  up  the 
export  duty.  This  they  declined.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  free  the  Spitaltields  silk  manu- 
facture from  restrictions  such  as  the  settle- 
ment of  their  wages  by  a  magistrate,  but 
11,000  journeymen  petitioned  against  this, 
and  it  was  dropped.  Ho  was,  howe%'er, 
successful  in  practically  abolishing  the  old 
Navigation  Act,  and  thus  freeing  Eng^liah 
and  foreign  shipping.  In  1824  he  reduced 
the  duty  on  raw  and  spun  silk,  and  Lowered 
the  import  and  export  duty  on  wool.  Under 
Canning's  ministry  Huskisson  still  retained 
his  old  post  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  On  tho 
death  of  Canning,  Huskisson  succeeded  L«oxd 
Goderich  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (1827). 
A  quarrel,  however,  shortly  broke  out  about 
the  appointment  of  a  chairman  to  a  Fioanco 
Committee,  which  was  to  bo  formed  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  and  Huskissun  at  once 
sent  in  his  resignation.  This  produced  the 
downfall  of  Lord  Goderich*s  government.  In 
1828  he  joined  the  Wellington  ministry,  but 
in  a  very  few  months  a  slight  ditf^rence  of 
opinion  enabled  the  duke  to  insist  upon  his 
resignation.  On  Sept.  15,  1830,  Huskisson 
was  accidentally  killed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
liailway. 

Anmtal  Regitter;  Spencer  Walpole,  Htmt»  pf 
Englaudfrom  1815. 

Kutcllinsoil,  John  (ft.   1616,  d.  1664), 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  HutchinKon   of 
Owthorpe,  Notts.     During  the  Civil  War  he 
was  Governor  of  Nottingham  for  the  I^arlia- 
ment,  a  position  of  great  importaocc  as  coni- 
manding  the  passage  of  tho  Trent.     In  IC4.5 
he  was  elected  member  for  Nottingham,  and 
three  years  Liter  sat  in  the  High  Ck>urt   of 
Justice,  and  signed  tho  king^s  dcuih  warrant. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the   Long   Parliament 
(1G43)  he  retired  into  the  countr}'  until  it  was 
reinstated  by  tho  army  (Oct.,  16o9).    He  was 
returned  to  the  Convention  (May,  1660),  but, 
though  his  life   was  spared,  he   was,   as    a 
regicide,  incapacitated  from  public  employ- 
ment.    In    Oct.,  1663,  he    was   imprison^, 
and  died  Sept.  11,  1664.     A  certificate  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Lords  in  his  favour  in 
Jan.,  1661,  affirmed  that  "above  s*-ven  years 
ago,  and  from  time  to  time  ever  since.  Colonel 
Hutchinson  hath  declared  his  desire  of  the 
king's  majesty *s  return  to  his  kingdoms,  and 
his  own  resolutions  to  assist  in  bringing  his 
majesty  back."     It  goes  on  to  state  that  he 
had  been  in  c*orre6pondencc  with  cotispirators 
for  that  purpose,  collected  arms  for  it,  and 
on  all  occasions  assisted  the  kinir*s  friends. 
These  statements,  made  with   Hutchinson^s 
knowledgo  and  approval,  throw  considerable 
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•ioubt  on  the  Recount  of  his  conduct  given 

in  his  biography  by  hi£  wife. 

Lt/e  of  Cn^,  HiUckiiison,  by  Mxa.  Hatehinaon ; 
FB]Mra  o/t^  HoiMtf  0/  LorflU  (SeTenth  H^port  of 
Hist.  MS8.  CommiMiou). 

Entchiiison,  Lucv  (A.  1620,  d.  1659), 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Apsley, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  where  she  was 
bom.  In  1638  ^e  married  Colonel  John 
Hutchinson,  and  was  his  faithful  atten- 
dant in  all  the  dangers  of  his  subsequent  life. 
On  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1664,  she 
compiled  the  memoirs  of  his  life.  This  work, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
period  over  which  it  extends,  has  been  pub- 
lished many  times. 

A  convenient  edition  of  the  IAS*  *f  CoI<mel 
HHtcfctuMm  (or  Mueral  uae  ia  published  in 
Bohn's  Standard  Librarj. 

Kntchinson,  Thomas  {b.  1711,  d.  1780), 
was  born  at  Boston.  In  1760  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.  Nine 
3*eai8  later  he  was  made  governor  of  the 
colony.  In  this  capacity  he  refused  to  con- 
sent to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  when  thev 
desired  that  the  tea-ships  should  bo  sent  back 
without  discharging  their  cargo  (1773),  and 
his  conduct  thus  led  to  the  famous  destruction 
of  the  tea  by  the  citizens  of  Boston.  By 
this  time  Hutchinson  had  lost  all  the  con- 
fidence of  those  whom  he  governed.  Dr. 
Franklin  had  exposed  the  letters  he  had 
written  to  England,  advocating  a  restriction 
of  colonial  liberty,  and  the  despatch  of  troops 
to  Boston.  Becognising  his  unpopularity, 
Hutchinson  retired  to  England  in  1774. 

Bancroft,  Hi$t.  of  the  United  State9;  Stanhope, 
Hitt.  of  Eng. 

Swiccas,  The,  were  an  Anglian  tribe, 
occupying  the  present  counties  of  Gloucester 
and  Worcester.  Of  the  date  of  their  settle- 
ment we  have  no  certain  indication ;  but  they 
were  in  later  days  merged  in  the  great  king- 
dom of  Mercia,  and  seem  to  have  preserved 
some  traces  of  their  old  independence  even  so 
late  as  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  when 
Archbishop  Theodore  gave  them  a  bishop  of 
their  own. 

Syde,  The  Book  op,  gives  a  brief  history 
of  England  from  the  landing  of  Hengest  till 
the  year  959,  together  with  a  chartulary  of 
that  monaster}'.  It  was  written  at  the  New 
l^linster  or  Hyde  Abbev,  Winchester.  Sir  T. 
Hardy  says,  "  it  is  apparently  a  reconstruction 
of  earlier  materials,  which  have  been  blended 
along  with  information  of  a  compjiratively 
recent  period,  certainly  some  time  after  the 
year  1354."  Besides  King  Alfred's  Will,  and 
some  important  charters,  it  contains  some 
traditions  and  anecdotCM,  which,  though  not 
perhaps  verj'  trustworthy,  are  certainly  inte- 
resting. 

The  Book  0/  Hyde  bos  been  translated  in  the 
ChHTch  HMoriana  of  England;  it  is  edited  in  the 
Bolls  Series. 

Kyde,  Axne  (b,  1637,  d.  1671),  was  the 


daughter  of  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
In  1659  she  became  maid  of  honour  to  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  and  on  Nov.  24  a  secret 
contract  of  marriage  took  jj^ce  between  her 
and  the  Duke  of  York.  On  Sent.  3,  1600, 
she  was  privately  married  to  the  ouke.  Great 
efforts  were  made  by  the  queen-mother  to  get 
the  marriage  annulled,  ana  a  plot  was  got  up 
amongst  the  courtiera  of  the  queen's  party, 
by  Sir  Charles  Berkeley  and  others,  to  induce 
the  duke  to  repudiate  her.  These  intrigues 
failed,  and  she  was  publicly  acknowledged  as 
Duchess  of  York  in  December,  1660.  Pepys 
describes  her  as  "  a  plain  woman,  and  like  her 
mother."  Burnet  says  that  she  was  **  a  very 
extraordinar>''  woman,  of  great  knowledge 
and  great  spirit.*'  Her  daughter  lilary  was 
bom  April  2»  1662;  Anne,  Feb.  6,  1664.  In 
August,  1670,  the  duchess  became  a  Catholic. 
She  died  on  March  31  of  the  following  year. 

Eyde,  Edwakd.    [Clauendon.] 

HydOf  Lawuekcb.    [Rochbsteh.] 

Kytl6,  Siu  RoHEKT  {b,  1595,  d,  1665),  was 
a  first  cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  In 
1640  he  was  returned  to  the  Long  Parliament 
as  member  for  Salisbury',  and  joined  the 
court  party;  and  in  1644  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Oxford  Parliament.  During  the  Protec- 
torate he  continued  to  practice  at  the  bar,  and 
on  the  Restoration  was  made  a  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  In  1663  he  was  promoted  to 
the  chief -justiceship  of  the  King*s  Bench. 

EsTClerabad,  The  Battle  of  (March, 
1843),  was  fought  during  the  war  against 
the  Ameers  of  Scinde  (1842—44).  After  the 
battle  of  Meanee,  Shcre  Mohammed  collected 
an  army  for  another  attempt  at  indepen- 
dence. He  appeared  near  Hyderabad,  and 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  with  6,000  men,  found 
him  encamped  with  about  20,000  men,  in 
a  strong  position  behind  the  dry  bed  of 
the  Fulhillee.  The  British  artillery  opened 
fire  on  the  enemy's  centre,  till  they  began 
to  give  way;  the  cavalry  charged  the  left 
wing,  while  the  22nd  Foot,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  within  forty  paces  of  their  oppo- 
nents without  firins;  a  single  shot,  stormed  the 
entrenchments,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
the  victor}'  was  complete. 

Hjrder  All  {b.  eirea  1702,  d,  1782)  was  a 
Mohammedan  soldier  of  humble  extraction, 
the  son  of  a  petty  re\'enue  oflicer.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  and  about 
the  year  1750  he  succeeded  in  making  himself 
master  of  the  whole  country.  Out  of  the 
wrecks  of  the  old  principalities  of  South  India, 
he  soon  founded  for  himself  a  compuct  Moham- 
medan kingdom,  and  became  a  most  formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  English.  He  was  the  terror 
of  all  his  neighboura,  the  Mahrattas  of  Poonah, 
the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  and  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad;  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
intriguing  with  the  French  at  Pondic-hem*. 
This  roused  the  suspicions  of  the  English, 
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and  more  eapecially  bo  when  Niiam  Ali  de- 
serted their  side  for  that  of  Uyder.  The  two 
new  allies  invaded  the  Camatic,  but  were 
driven  back,  whereupon  Nizam  Ali  renewed 
his  alliance  with  the  English  (1778).  For  the 
next  ten  years  Hyder  Ali  was  engaged  in 
quietly  strengthening  his  army  and  his  state. 
At  last,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  between 
the  English  and  the  French,  in  1778,  he  was 
eneagedat  the  English  expedition  sent  byway 
of  Mysore  from  Madras^  against  the  fVench 
settlement  of  llahe.  This  action  decided  Hyder 
All's  mind.  Bursting  into  the  Gamatic  at  the 
head  of  100,000  men,  he  laid  the  whole  country 
waste  with  fire  and  sword  (1780).  He  had 
allied  himself  with  the  French;  Nizam  Ali 
and  the  Mahrattas  had  engaged  to  support 
his  arms,  and  the  case  of  the  En^ish  seemed 
very  desperate  for  a  time.  But  Warren  Has- 
tings, the  Govemor-Gk>neral,  was  more  than 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Negotiations  seoured 
the  friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of 
the  Nizam;  while  Sir  Eyre  Coote  was  de- 
spatched against  Hyder  himself.  The  great 
leader  of  the  war  was  defeated  at  Porto  Novo 
(1781),  and  all  immediate  danger  was  over 
from  that  side.  A  year  and  a  half  later  Hyder 
Alt  died  suddenly  at  Chittoro  (1782).  Hyder 
Ali  was  remarkable  not  only  for  his  energy, 
but  for  his  cruelty.  It  is  said  that  to  his 
latest  days  he  was  unable  either  to  read  or  to 
write ;  but  this  deficiency  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  the  most  vigorous  opponent  that 
the  English  power  in  Hindostan  has  ever 
known. 

MiU,  HiU.  of  India ;  Talboyi  Wheeler.  HitL 
of  India ;  Graat  Duff,  HUt.  oj  tho  Mahratta$. 

[B.  S.] 


Zceni,  Thb,  were  an  ancient  British  tribe 
occupying  the  modern  counties  of  Suffolk,  N«  -r- 
folk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon.  According 
to  Professor  Rh^s,  they  wore  a  very  hardy  and 
warlike  race,  but  were  Induced  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  through  jealousy 
of  the  Trinobantes  and  Cassivelauuus.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  they  had  no  kings,  as  many 
of  their  coins  bear  the  inscription  **  Ecene," 
without  that  of  any  prince ;  that  there  were 
two  factions  dividing  the  tribe ;  and  that 
the  head  of  one  faction,  Berieus,  invited  the 
aid  of  Claudius,  and  so  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  beginning  of  the  long 
connection  of  this  island  with  Rome  (43  a.d.). 
In  later  years,  though  apparently  still  pos- 
sessed of  their  own  kings  or  queens,  they 
revolted  against  the  Roman  rule  in  the  time 
of  Ostorius  Scapula,  who  was  appointed  in 
50  A.D.,  and  again  broke  out  into  a  geneml 
rebellion  while  Suetonius  was  occupied  in 
Mona. 

Bbf 8,  CfUic  Britain. 


Ida.  Kino  of  Bbhnicia  {Ji.  Hrea  550),  u 
said  to  nave  been  the  founder  of  that  kingdom ; 
but  this  phrase  is  perhaps  to  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  he  united  the  various  pettv 
Anglian  or  Saxon  settlements  existing  in  that 
district  into  one  kingdom.  His  deaoent  is 
traced  from  Woden,  and  he  is  spoken  of  it» 
having  been  a  wise  and  temperate  ruler.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  fallen  in  a  battle  again< 
the  Britons,  after  he  had  been  king  fourteen 
years. 

Anglo-Saxon  ChronicU;  William  of  Malmesborj. 

'nnw-ij^M    (or  Ickkibld)  Wat»  Thb,  was 

one  uf  the  great  Roman  roads  throug-h  Britain. 
It  started  from  near  Yarmouth,  and  passing 
by  Newmarket,  Royston,  and  Baldock«  it 
reached  Dunstable,  where  it  crossed  Watling 
Street.  Thence,  by  Tring  and  Wendover. 
to  Goring,  where  it  crossed  the  Thames  and 
threw  off  a  branch  known  as  the  Ridge- 
way.  Thence,  it  proceeded  by  Aldworth, 
Newbury,  and  Tidworth  to  Old  Sarum.  Tlien 
across  Venditch  Chase,  Bedbury,  Harden 
Castle,  Bridport,  Axminstcr,  HoniUm,  £xeCer, 
Totnes,  to  the  Land's  End. 

Ikon  BMOlike :  "  or,  the  True  Portimiture 
of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitudes  and  Suf- 
ferings," was  a  work  published  some  ten  tUtya 
after  Charles  I.*s  death,  and  purported  to  have 
been  written  by  that  king  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-eight  c^hapters, 
almost  every  one  of  which  is  appropriate  to 
some  remarkable  incident  in  the  closing  years 
of  its  author's  life.  A  short  sketch  of  some 
event  or  reflection  upon  it  is  given,  and  to 
this  is  appended  a  prayer  applicable  to  the 
occasion.  So  chapter  iii.,  entitled,  *'  Upon 
his  Majestie*8  going  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons," commences  with  an  explanation  of  the 
king's  reasons  for  this  step^**To  osU  in 
question  half  a  dozen  men  in  a  fair  and  legall 
way,  which  God  knowes  was  all  mv  design ;  *' 
an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  he  was  at- 
tended by  some  gentlemen  of  his  ordinary 
guard,  and  a  declaration  that  he  had  no 
design  of  overawing  the  freedom  of  the  House. 
After  two  pages  of  such  meditation  foUows  a 
short  prayer  of  some  half  a  page  in  length, 
calling  God  to  witness  his  innocence,  and  pray- 
ing for  forgiveness  on  his  enemies.  This  work 
had  an  immense  sale,  though  to  modem  eyes 
it  must  seem,  as  Professor  Masson  has  said,  a 
somewhat  dull  performance.  Fifty  editiomi 
are  said  to  have  been  sold  within  a  year,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  Parliament  gave  orders  to 
seize  the  book.  So  gpreat  was  its  popularity 
that  in  October,  1649,  Milton  had  to  publish 
his  EikonoklasteSf  or  Image-breaker,  in  answer. 
The  authorship  of  the  Eikon  ManJike  has 
generally  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Gauden, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Biion  BtutlOw ;  Milton,  Eik9nMa$U$  ;  Xasioa. 
Lift  of  Milton,  Tol.  iv. 

Zmpeaobmant   is  the  name  given  to 
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the  judicial  process  by  which  any  man, 
from  the  rank  of  a  peer  downwards,  may  he 
tried  before  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Hoose  of  Commons.  In  this 
case  the  Oommona  are  the  prosecutors,  while 
the  Lords  combine  in  their  own  persons  the 
functions  of  judge  and  jury.  The  process  of 
conducting  an  impeachment  is  explained  by 
Sir  Erskine  Hay  as  follows : — Some  member 
of  the  Lower  House  charges  the  accused  with 
high  treason,  or  any  other  offence  of  which 
he  may  be  considered  guilty.  If  he  succeeds 
in  winning  the  House  over  to  his  opinion,  he 
is  empowered  to  go  to  the  bar  of  me  House 
of  Lords  and  there  impeach  the  offender.  A 
committee  is  next  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
articles  of  impeachment,  which  are  then  for- 
warded to  the  Lords  in  writing,  with  a  reser- 
vation of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Commons 
to  add  to  the  original  counts  if  neoessary.  A 
day  is  then  appointed  for  the  trial,  which 
generally  takes  place  in  Westminster  HalL 
Certain  managers  conduct  the  case  on  behalf 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  the  accused  may 
defend  himself  by  counsel.  Witnesses  are 
called  on  both  sides,  and  the  whole  series  of 
chaxges  is  gone  through  article  by  article ;  the 
accosers  are  bound  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  charges  contained  in  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment, and  when  they  have  finished,  the 
offender  entei'S  on  his  defence,  after  which  the 
proeecutors  have  a  right  of  reply.  All  the 
evidence  being  then  completed,  each  peer  in 
succession  delivers  his  vermcton  theflrst  article 
in  the  words,  "Guilty  [or  Not  Guilty], 
upon  my  honour."  And  so  on  for  every 
count.  In  conclusion,  the  Lord  Chancellor  or 
Lord  High  Steward  reckons  up  the  number 
of  votes,  and  a  simple  majority  acquits  or 
condemns  upon  each  charge.  Thoup^h  the 
House  of  liOTds  may  have  delivered  its  ver- 
dict, judgment  is  not  to  be  pronounced  unless 
the  House  of  Commons  demand  it  by  their 
Speaker.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1679,  the 
House  of  Commons  protested  against  the 
Earl  of  Danby's  right  to  plead  the  king's 
pardon  when  impeached  in  1679,  and  by  Uie 
Act  of  Settlement  (1701)  it  was  made  part  of 
the  law  of  the  realm  **  that  no  pardon  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  England  shall  be  pleadable 
to  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons  in  Par- 
liament. 

The  first  case  of  an  impeachment  in  which 
both  Houses  took  part,  would  appear  to  be 
at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Richard  Lyons 
and  Lord  Latimer,  in  the  Grood  Parliament 
of  1376.  Of  course  in  this  case  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  the  full  course  of  pro- 
ceedings which  have  characterised  the  im- 
peachments of  much  later  centuries;  and  in 
fact  it  seems  to  have  been  the  whole  Par- 
liament, and  not  the  barons  alone,  who  im- 
prisoned these  offenders.  The  impeachment 
of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  some  ten  years  later 
(1386)  seems  to  have  been  more  in  ac- 
cordance with   those  of  later  times,  for  the 


Commons  were  clearly  the  prosecutors  in  this 
case,  while  it  was  the  Lords  who  decided  the 
question  of  his  g^t.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
judges  who  had  in  1387  given  their  decision 
agamst  the  legality  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  the  preciading  year,  were  next  year 
mnpeached  by  the  Commons  and  found  guilty 
by  the  Lords  (1388).  From  this  time  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  carry  on  the  instances  of 
impeachment  down  to  later  times  in  anv  detail. 
The  practice  was  not  discontinued  for  any 
very  long  period  till  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  York;  but  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward v.,  the  institution  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse,  till  it  was  re'\'ived  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  Under  the  house  of  Tudor  the 
Commons  were  too  subservient  to  the  royal 
authority  to  make  use  of  their  old  privilege 
on  their  own  account,  and  when  the  sovereign 
wished  to  be  rid  of  an  obnoxious  subject  he 
found  a  bill  of  attainder  a  readier  instru- 
ment for  effecting  bis  ends.  With  the  re- 
vival of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  first  haH 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  impeachments 
once  more  became  frequent:  the  two  first 
important  instances  being  those  of  Lord 
Bacon  in  1621  and  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  in 
1624.  Buckingham,  who  had  been  very  ur- 
gent in  inducing  the  Commons  to  proceed 
against  the  latter  nobleman,  would  in  his 
turn  have  been  impeached  a  few  years  later 
had  not  the  king  dissolved  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  him  (1626).  The  cases  of 
8trafford,  Laud,  Banby,  Warren  Hastings, 
Melville,  &c.,  will  be  found  alluded  to  under 
the  articles  devoted  to  these  statesmen;  but 
that  of  Fitz-Harris  in  the  year  1681,  deserves 
a  passing  notice  as  being  the  occasion  on 
which  the  Commons  affirmed  their  **  right  to 
impeach  any  peer  or  commoner  for  treason « 
or  any  other  crime  or  misdemeanour.*'  This 
claim  of  the  Commons  seems  to  have 
been  practically  conceded  to  them,  Imt 
Blackstone  and  Lord  Campbell  are  both 
agreed  on  the  point  *'that  a  commoner 
cannot  be  impeached  before  the  Lords  for 
any  capital  offtnee  but  only  for  high  mis- 
demeanours.'* 

Sir  T.  Enkf ne  May,  Imd  cf  Parlinni«iif ;  Hal. 
lam,  Cimai,  SiU. ;  Smbbs,  CoMt.  Hut. 

[T.  A.  A.] 

ZmprMMnnWit.  The  practice  of  im- 
pressment, or  compelling  men  to  6er^''e  in  the 
navy,  seems  to  date  back  to  a  very  early 
period  of  our  history.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
m  full  force  in  the  reign  of  John,  that  is, 
from  the  time  of  almost  the  first  English 
king  who  was  possessed  of  a  regular  royal 
fieet.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century' 
we  find  Edward  I.  empowering  William  Ley* 
bourne  to  impress  men,  vessels  and  arms  for  the 
manning  of  his  fieet.  8o,  too,  we  read  in  the 
Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty  that  if  a  mariner 
who  had  been  pressed  for  the  king's  naval 
service  ran  away  he  should  undergo  a  year  h 
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impriBonment.  The  same  penalty  for  the 
aame  offence  may  be  traced  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  later  sovereigns,  Richard  II.  (1378), 
Henr^  VI.  (1439),  and  EHzabeth  (1562—63), 
showing  that  this  method  of  manning  tbe 
royal  vessels  was  in  f uU  force  during  these 
centuries.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  we  come  across  what  seems  to 
he  a  serious  attempt  to  make  it  criminal 
for  a  man  to  take  steps  for  eluding  impress- 
ment. In  1555  (2  &  3  Philip  apd  Mary,  xvi. 
6),  a  very  harsh  law  was  passed  against  the 
Thames  bargemen,  according  to  which,  if  any 
watermen  **  shall  willingly,  voluntarily,  and 
obstinately  hyde  themselves  in  the  tyme  of 
prestying  into  secret  places  and  out  comers," 
they  should  suffer  a  fortnight^s  imprisonment 
and  be  debarred  from  following  their  calling 
for  another  year.  A  more  generous  enactment 
some  seven  or  eight  years  later  (1562 — 63) 
attempted  to  restrain  the  arbitrary  character 
of  impressments  by  enjoining  that  **no 
l^Hsherman  haunting  the  sea  sbould  be  taken 
by  the  queen's  commission  to  serve  her  High- 
ness as  a  mariner  on  the  sea,"  without  the 
commissioners  having  first  consulted  two 
neighbouring  justices  of  the  peace.  Still  more 
indulgent  was  the  spirit  displayed  in  the  7  &  8 
William  III.,  according  to  which  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  is  empowered  to  grant  letters 
"  to  any  landsmen  desirous  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  sea  services  and  to  serve  in  Merchant 
shipps  which  shall  be  to  them  a  protection 
against  being  impressed  for  the  space  of  two 
years  or  more."  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1555,  with  somewhat  altered  details  and  in- 
creased penalties,  however,  were  re-enacted 
after  a  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
under  Queen  Anno  (1705).  Under  George 
II.,  the  impressment  question  was  once  more 
taken  up  and  its  stringency  modified  (1739 — 
40).  By  a  statute  passed  in  this  reign  it 
was  decreed  th>it  all  persons  above  fifty -five 
and  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  should  be 
exempt  from  impressment ;  and  an  attempt  to 
encourage  men  to  adopt  a  sailor's  life  was 
made  at  the  same  time  by  a  clause  which 
granted  freedom  from  the  above  liability  to 
all  sailors  who  chose  to  demand  for  two  years 
from  the  time  of  their  first  going  to  sea.  An 
Act  of  William  IV.'s  reign  improved  the  posi- 
tion of  the  impressed  sailor  still  further  by 
limiting  his  term  of  service  to  five  years 
— unless  in  a  case  of  urgent  necessity,  when 
the  admiral  might  enlarge  it  by  six  months 
(1835).  By  this  time,  however,  the  prac- 
tice of  impressment,  which  had  been  very 
largely  used  during  the  great  wars  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  century,  had  been 
rapidly  losing  ground,  and  its  place  is 
now  altogether  supplied  by  voluntary  en- 
listment. 

Black  Book  of  the  AdntiraUy  (Bolls  Serieft) ; 
Nicolaii,  Ei»tory  of  the  BritUh  IfHvv  ;  A  Ireaiiat 
on  th§  Sta  LavM,  1724 ;  James,  Haval  Bitt. 

[T.  A.  A.] 


Zuoideiltt  The  (1641),  is  a  name  given 
to  a  supposed  plot  to  assassinate  the  Earls  of 
Hamilton,  Argyle,  and  Lanark,  during  the 
visit  of  Charles  I.  to  Scotland  in  the  summer  of 
1 64 1 .  Although  a  parliamentary  inquiry  was  in- 
stituted, the  circumstances  stillremaiu  shrottded 
in  mystery ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do 
more  than  guess  at  the  resl  nature  of  the 
affair.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  was  Mont- 
rose's, and  that  Charles  I.  himself  was  privy 
to  it;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation 
for  the  statement. 

J.  H.  Barton,  Hi»t.  of  Scotland  ;  8.  R.  Gardiner, 
HiaU  ofEng.,  ie03--1642, 

Xncome  Tax.  The  history  of  the  in- 
come tax  as  a  recognised  means  of  supple- 
menting the  other  financial  resourcea  of  the 
State,  dates  from  the  time  of  William  Pitt's 
premiership,  when  (in  1799)  a  bill  was  passed 
imposing  a  graduated  tax  on  all  incomes 
above  £60  a  year.  This  tax  continued  to  be 
levied  till  the  end  of  the  Continental  war, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  break  for  part 
of  the  years  1802  and  1803 ;  and  by  tbe  year 
1806  had  reached  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 
It  was  not  renewed  after  1815  till  the 
time  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  second  administra- 
tion (1841),  when  it  was  levied  for  three  years 
at  a  rate  of  sevenpence  in  tbe  pound.  Time 
after  time  it  was  then  renewed — ^but  always 
for  a  limited  period  only,  till  in  1853  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  its  gradual  extinction  in 
seven  years.  Then,  however,  the  Russian 
War  intervened,  and  instead  of  being  reduced 
it  was  doubled.  From  this  time  it  ha» 
become  a  regular  item  of  the  revenue :  and 
it  has  now  almost  entirely  lost  its  original 
character  of  a  special  war-tax,  though  an 
increase  in  its  rate  still  remains  the  i^uiiest 
means  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  a  war. 

Independents.    [See  Afpbndix.] 

Indift.  ADMiNisraATioN.  The  govern- 
ment of  India  in  this  conntry  since  the 
Act  of  1858  has  been  vested  in  the  Secn^aiy 
of  State,  aided  by  a  council  of  fifteen, 
who  are  usually  selected  from  men  who  hsTe 
served  with  distinction  in  various  depart- 
ments of  government  in  that  country.  This 
is  the  agency  through  which  India  becomes 
answerable  to  Parliament,  the  country,  and 
the  Queen.  In  India  itself  the  supreme 
authority  is  vested  in  the  Govemor-Geneial 
or  Viceroy  in  Council  (subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Secretary'  of  State  in  Council  in  Eng- 
land), and  he  in  his  turn  is  aided  by  a 
Governor-General's  council,  corresponding  to 
the  cabinet  of  a  constitutional  country,  and 
by  a  legislative  council,  consisting  cf  the 
Governor-General's  council,  reinforced  by 
certain  provincial  delegates  and  nominated 
members  of  the  non-oflicial  native  and  Euro- 
pean communitiea.  Theoretically,  tiie  Go- 
vernor-General is  supreme  over  every  part  of 
India,  but  practically  his   authority  ia  not 
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ewerywhere  ezercised  alike.  For  most  of  the 
porpoaes  of  administratioiL  British  India  is 
divided  into  provinces,  each  with  a  luhordi- 
D&te  government  of  its  own.  There  is  a 
further  grouping  of  these  various  provinces 
under  the  larger  divisions  of  the  three  Presi' 
dencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bomhay — ^a 
term  which  in  former  days  conveyed  a  less 
shadowy  line  of  definition  than  now.  At 
present,  however,  the  Presidencies  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  retain  many  of  their  distinctive 
marks,  having  each  an  army  and  civil  service 
of  their  own;  they  are  administered  by  a 
governor  appointed  direct  from  England,  and 
each  has  an  executive  and  legislative  counciL 
The  Presidency  of  Bengal  has  &ded  away 
more  completely,  though  a  relic  may  be  seen 
in  the  legislative  council  attached  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal, 
which  is  now  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor, but  which  was  governed  by 
the  Governor-General  himself  in  the  days 
before  the  North- West  Provinces,  the  Pun- 
jaub,  and  Onde  became  British  territory.  The 
two  former  provinces  are  governed  by  lieu- 
tenant-governors, andOude  is  under  the  former 
of  these  two  lieutenant-governors,  British  Bur- 
mah,  Assam,  and  the  Central  Provinces  are 
ruled  by  Chief  Commissioners.  All  over  India 
are  scattered  native  states  of  varying  extent 
und  independence.  Many  of  these  native 
principalities  are  attached  to  the  various  pre- 
sidencies and  provinces ;  others  are  grouped 
together  under  the  superintendence  of  a  poli- 
tical agent.  Of  this  class  are  the  Rajpootana 
and  C^tral  Indian  agencies,  and  others,  such 
aa  Hyderabad,  or  the  Nizam*s  territories, 
Mysore,  and  Travanoore,  are  quasi-indepen- 
dent. To  define,  however,  the  relations  of 
the  Indian  native  states  to  the  British  crown 
would  be  a  lengthy  and  complicated  task,  and 
would  practically  involve  a  review  of  the 
various  treaty  relations  between  those  native 
principalities,  numbering  over  460,  and  the 
paramount  power. 

History.  The  history  of  the  British  con- 
nection with  India  dates  from  the  days  when 
Vasco  da  Gama  made  his  memorable  voyage 
round  the  Cape  and  sighted  the  shores 
of  Hindostan,  on  May  17,  1498.  Indian 
products  conmienced  to  find  their  way  to 
£urope  first  through  the  hands  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  then  through  the  Venetians,  who 
carried  on  their  Eastern  trade  by  way  of 
Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  thus  anticipating  the 
important  route  of  modem  times.  But  it  was 
nearly  a  century  after  Da  Gama*s  vovage  that 
our  first  trading  voyages  were  made,  and  it 
was  in  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  these  commercial  enterprises  were  or- 
ganised on  a  recognised  basis.  On  Sept. 
22,  1599,  the  merchants  of  London  held 
a  meeting,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
form  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  trad- 
ing with  India,  and  on  Dec.  31  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  charter  was  granted  to  **  the 


Governors  and  Company  of  the  Merchants 
trading  imto  the  East  Indies,"  entitling 
them  to  exclusive  trade  with  the  countries 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  The  first  vessels  de- 
spatched returned  home  with  cargoes  of  cin- 
namon, cloves,  and  pepper,  and  realised  95 
per  cent,  profit  on  the  capital  invested.  It 
was  soon  erident  that  the  English  would  have 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  jealousy  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  and  a  new  charter 
was  granted,  with  stringent  prorisions  against 
"interlopers."  In  1612  Captain  Best,  in 
command  of  a  small  squadron,  was  attacked 
in  the  roadstead  of  Surat  by  a  vastly  superior 
Portuguese  fleet,  but  defended  himself  with 
such  gallantry  and  effect  that  he  was  not  only 
able  to  land  all  his  goods  at  the  Surat  factory, 
but  obtained  a  confirmation  of  a  commercial 
treaty  between  the  Mogid  Emperor  and  the 
British.  During  the  following  years  subor- 
dinate agencies  were  started  at  Gogra,  Ah- 
medabad,  Cambay,  and  Ajmere,  and  at  various 
places  in  the  Indian  archipelago.  This  led 
to  numerous  broils  with  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  and  our  relations 'with  the  latter  were 
greatly  embittered  by  the  cruel  torture  and 
execution  of  Captain  Towerson  and  about 
twenty  sailors,  at  Amboyna,  in  1623.  For 
this  outrage  the  Dutch  had  to  pay  £3,615  as 
compensation;  but  from  that  date  until  the 
great  naval  wars,  which  commenced  in  1793, 
they  became  supreme  in  those  parts,  and 
practically  monopolised  the  trade  of  the  Indian 
archipelago.  In  1634  the  Company  obtained 
tkjirman  from  the  Great  Mogul  for  permission 
to  trade  in  Bengal,  and  the  same  year  saw 
tile  expulsion  of  ihe  Portuguese  m)m  the 
province.  Five  years  later  Fort  St.  George, 
or  Madras,  was  founded  by  Francis  Day ;  and 
in  1661  Bombay  was  ceded  to  the  British 
crown  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of 
Braganza,  and  was  subsequently  transferred 
by  Charles  II.  to  the  East  India  Company. 
The  separation  of  Bengal  from  Madras,  and 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hodges  as  "agent 
and  governor  "  of  the  Company's  affairs,  with 
a  corporal's  guard,  was  the  first  beginning 
out  of  which  arose  the  appointment  of  Sir 
John  Child  as  the  first  titular  Grovemor- 
Gtoeral  of  India,  with  full  power  to  make 
war  or  peace.  A  few  years  later  the  famous 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Company  which 
was  destined  to  turn  their  clerks  and  factors 
throughout  India  into  conquerors  and  pro- 
consuU,  and  which  ran  thus : — **  The  increase 
of  our  revenue  is  the  subject  of  our  care,  as 
much  as  our  trade;  'tis  that  must  maintain 
our  force  when  twenty  accidents  may  inter- 
rupt our  trade;  His  that  must  make  us  a 
nation  in  India.  Without  that,  we  are  but  a 
great  number  of  interlopers,  united  by  his 
Majesty's  royal  charter,  fit  only  to  trade 
where  nobody  of  power  thinks  it  their  interest 
to  prevent  us.  And  upon  this  account  it  is 
that  the  wise  Dutch,  in  all  their   general 
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advices  that  we  have  seen,  write  ten  para- 
graphs concem'ng  their  government,  their 
civil  and  military  policy,  warfare,  and  the 
increase  of  their  revenue,  for  one  paragraph 
thev  write  concerning  trade." 

Our  earliest  territorial  possession  in  India 
properly  so-called  was  Madras,  which,  as 
mentioned  above,  was  founded  by  Da^  and 
purchased  fi'om  the  Rajah  of  Chandragiri,  an 
annual  rent  of  about  £'iOO  being  duly  paid 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 
On  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  in  1707,  Southern 
India  broke  up  into  a  number  of  minor  states. 
In  1744,  war  broke  out  between  the  French 
and  English,  Dupleix  being  at  that  time 
Governor  of  Pondicherry,  and  Olive  a  young 
writer  at  3Iadras;  and  two  years  later  Madras 
surrendered  to  a  French  squadron,  under  La 
Bourdonnais.  Indecisive  hostilities  followed, 
but  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748, 
restored  Madras  to  the  English.  Their  first 
successes  had,  however,  inspired  Dupleix 
with  the  ambition  of  founding  a  French 
empire  in  India,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Mohammedan  powers.  At  Hyderabad  and 
Arcot  the  successions  were  in  dispute,  and 
the  English  and  French  favoured  tho 
claims  of  rival  candidates  to  tho  throne  of 
Arcot.  A  war  ensued,  the  chief  incident  of 
which  was  the  capture  and  subsequent  defence 
of  Arcot  in  1751  by  Clive.  For  some  years 
it  continued,  and  culminated  in  1760  in  a 
final  struggle,  which  was  crowned  by  the 
decisive  victory  obtained  by  Oolonel  (after- 
wards Sir  Eyre^  Ooote  at  Wandcwash  over 
the  French,  rondicherrv  and  Ginjee  sub- 
sequently capitulated,  ana  the  French  were 
expelled  from  Hindostan. 

To  turn  to  the  course  of  events  in  Bengal, 
in  1740  Ali  Vardi  Khan,  a  usurper,  but  the 
last  of  the  great  Kawabs  of  Bengal,  ruled 
over  Bengal,  and  in  his  days  the  Mahratta 
horsemen  bcg^in  to  ravage  up  to  the  walls  of 
Calcutta.  Tho  **  Mahratta  ditch,*'  constructed 
to  keep  them  off,  still  bears  tho  old  name. 
Ali  Vardi  Khan's  grandson,  Surajah  Dowlah, 
a  youth  of  ferocious  temper,  man:hed  on  Cal- 
cutta with  a  largo  army  in  pursuit  of  an 
escaped  kinsman  who  had  aggrieved  him,  and 
thrust  the  remnant  of  the  English  who  failed 
to  Hy  at  his  approach  into  the  **  Black  Hole," 
or  military  prison  of  Fort  William.  Out  of 
146  who  were  imprisoned  therein  during  that 
fatal  night  in  J  urn?,  only  twenty-three  sur- 
vived. Clive  and  Admiiul  Watson  promptly 
sailed  from  Madras  to  the  Ganges,  and  the 
speedy  recovery  of  Calcutta  with  but  little 
fighting  induced  the  Nawab  to  conclude  a 
peace  advantageous  to  the  Company.  But 
tho  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  found  Surajah  Dowlah 
ranged  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  With  a 
force  far  inferior  to  that  of  his  adversary, 
Clivo  marched  out  to  the  grove  of  Plassey, 
and  there  by  dint  of  a  daring  attack  on  an 
angle  of  the  camp,  routed  the  Kawab's  host 


(1757).  Meer  Jafiier,  Olive's  nominee, 
placed  on  the  viceregal  throne  at  Moorsheda- 
bad,  and  enormous  sums,  aggregating  many 
millions,  were  exacted  as  the  price  of  thu 
honour.  The  same  year  the  Nawab  made 
a  grant  to  the  Company  of  the  landholdisre' 
rights  over  the  district  of  tho  Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs,  an  extensive  tract  around  Cal- 
cutta amounting  to  882  square  milesw 

In  1758  Clive  was  appointed  the  first 
governor  of  all  the  Company's  settlements  in 
Bengal,  and  defeated  the  bhahzada,  or  im- 
perial prince,  who  with  the  aid  of  the  Nawab 
Vizier  of  Oude,  was  marching  on  tho  lower 
provinces  of  Bengal.  He  next  despatched  a 
force  under  Colonel  Forde  to  Madras,  and 
finally  crushed  French  influence  throughout 
the  Nizam's  territories.  The  return  of  CUre 
to  England  was  followed  by  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Meer  Jaffier,  and  the  substitution  of 
Meer  Cossim,  his  sun-in-law,  in  his  place. 
The  new  ruler,  however,  began  to  show  signs 
of  wishing  to  become  independent,  and  having 
retired  to  Monghyr,  proceeded  to  organise 
his  army  after  the  European  fashion,  and 
to  ally  himself  with  the  Vizier  of  Oude. 
The  trade  privileges  arrogated  to  themselves 
by  the  Company's  servants  formed  a  sub- 
stantial grievance,  and  when  the  majority 
of  the  council  at  Calcutta  (in  spite  of  the 
wish  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  governor,  and 
Warren  Hastings,  a  junior  member  of  Uie 
council,  to  make  some  concession)  refused  to 
listen  to  the  Nawab,  the  ofiicers  of  the  latter 
fired  upon  an  English  boat,  and  war  arose. 
A  msjBsacre  of  Englishmen  and  Sepoys  took 
place  at  Patna ;  and  though  checked  by  two 
defeats  by  Major  Adams,  the  Vizier  of 
Oude  and  Shah  ADum,  who  had  succeeded 
as  emperor,  threatened  Patna.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  the  first  Sepoy  mutiny, 
quelled  eventually  by  Major  Munro,  broke 
out  in  the  Engnsh  camp.  The  battle  of 
Buxar,  won  by  the  same  officer  in  1764, 
brought  the  ruler  of  Oude  and  the  Mogul 
emperor  to  the  feet  of  the  British. 

The  following  year  Clive  (now  Baron  CKvc 
of  Plassey,  and  for  the  second  time  Governor 
of  Bengal)  proceeded  to  Allahabad,  and  ro- 
stored  Oude  to  the  Nawab  Vizier  on  payment 
of  half  a  million  sterlinfif.  The  dewannec,  or 
fiscal  administration  of  Bengal,  Behar^  and 
Orissa,  and  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
Northern  Circars  were  g^nted  to  rfie  Com- 
pany, a  puppet  Nawab  was  maintained  by 
us  on  an  allowance  at  Moorshedabad,  and  a 
tribute  paid  to  the  emperor.  Thus  th^ 
English  received  the  revenue  and  maintained 
the  army,  and  the  criminal  jurisdiction  was 
vested  in  the  Nawsb,  A  great  refprm  wsr 
carried  out  by  Clive  in  the  reormnisation  of 
the  Company's  serx'ice,  their  paltry  salaries 
ha\nng  led  to  much  bribery  and  venality. 
Private  trade  and  the  acceptance  of  presents 
were  prohibited  for  the  future,  while  salaries 
were  increased  out  of  the  salt  monopoly. 
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Lord  Clive  left  India  for  the  last  time  in 
1767.  Five  years  later  Warren  Hastings 
assumed  the  gOTemorship,  the  interval  having 
been  marked  by  a  disa^rous  famine  (1770), 
which  is  believed  to  have  carried  off  one-thiitl 
of  the  inhabitants.  Warren  Hastings  abolished 
the  dual  system  of  government,  removed  the 
exchequer  from  Moorshedabad  to  Calcutta, 
and  appointed  English  collectors  to  see  to  the 
collection  of  the  revenues  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  He  also  created  the 
nucleus  of  a  police.  He  was,  however,  much 
thwarted  in  his  reforms  by  the  wars  f oit»d  on 
him  by  native  princes,  by  the  incessant  pressure 
from  home  for  money,  and  the  constant  oppo- 
sition of  his  colleague  in  council,  Philip 
Francis.  Hastings  reduced  the  large  allow- 
ance paid  to  the  Nawab;  he  resold  to  the 
Vizier  of  Oude  the  provinces  of  Allahabad 
and  Kora,  formerly  assigned  by  Clive  to  the 
Emperor  Shah  Allum,  but  forfeited,  as  Hastings 
c*ontended,  by  the  seizure  of  the  emperor  by 
the  Mahxattas,  and  withheld  the  tribute  of 
£300,000  from  the  puppet  einperor.  British 
troops  were  also  lent  to  the  Vizier  of  Oude  to 
enable  him  to  put  down  the  Rohilla  Afghans, 
who  had  settled  down  in  his  dominions  since 
Ahmed  Shah's  invasion  (1761),  and  boine 
themselves  with  much  arrogance  and  oppres- 
aion.  Warren  Hastings  ako  improved  the 
financial  position  of  the  Company  by  the  so- 
called  plunder  of  Cheyte  Singh  and  Uie  Begum 
of  Oude,  transactions  which,  coupled  with 
other  alleged  acts  of  oppression*  formed  the 
Kfound  of  the  celebrated  impeachment  against 
him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  proceedings 
which  dragged  on  their  length  for  seven 
years,  and  eventually  terminated  in  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.  Warren  Hastings  was  prac- 
tically ruined  by  the  cost  of  the  defence,  and 
left  dependent  on  the  charity  of  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

The  Bombay  government,  being  desirous  of 
seeing  a  nominee  of  its  own  on  the  throne  of 
Poonah,  concluded  in  1 775  the  Treaty  of  Surat, 
by  which  Ragunath  Bao  agreed  to  cede 
Salsette  and  Bassein  in  consideration  of  being 
recognised  as  the  sovereign.  Hastings  dis- 
approved of  the  treaty,  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  (known  as  the  first  Mahratta  War) 
despatched  energetic  officers  across  the  penin- 
sola,  who  conquered  Guzerat,  and  captured 
the  rock  fortress  of  Gwalior.  The  reverse 
sustained  by  the  Bombay  force,  however, 
equalised  matters,  and  the  Treaty  of  Salbai 
practically  restored  the  stattis  quo.  Meantime 
Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore,  whose  hostility  had 
been  roused,  fell  upon  the  British  possessions 
in  the  Camatic,  and  his  cavalry  ravaged  the 
country  up  to  Madras.  The  aged  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  the  victor  of  Wandewash,  with  the  aid 
of  Colonel  Pearse,  hasteixed  to  the  scene,  but 
the  contest  was  a  tough  one,  and  the  peace 
concluded  with  Tippoo,  Hyder's  son  and 
successor,  was  based  on  a  viutual  restitution 
of  all  conquests. 


In  1786  Hastings  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Comwallis  as  Grovernor-General.  Uis  ad- 
ministration was  sig^nalised  by  two  events — 
the  introduction  of  the  Permanent  Settlement 
into  Bengal,  and  the  second  Mysore  War.  The 
permanent  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  of 
Ben^  appears  to  have  recommended  itself  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  at  home  mainly  irom  a 
desire  toplace  their  finances  on  a  more  assured 
basis.  Tnis  assessment  began  in  1789  and 
terminated  in  1791,  and  though  at  first 
intended  to  be  decennial,  was  made  permanent 
in  1793,  a  step  which  practically  inflicted 
enormous  loss  on  the  Indidn  government  by 
fixing  in  perpetuum  at  a  low  standard  that  tax 
which,  according  to  all  economic  principles, 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  increasing  value 
of  the  land. 

The  second  M3rsore  War  of  1790—92  was 
undertaken  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  person  at 
the  head  of  the  British  army,  the  ^izam  of 
the  Deccan  and  the  Mahratta  confederacy 
being  allied  to  the  British.  It  resulted  in 
the  partition  of  half  of  Tippoo's  dominions 
among  the  allies,  and  the  payment  of  three 
millions  sterling  as  indemnity. 

Lord  Mumington,  better  known  as  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  laid  down  during  his 
rule  the  guiding  prmciple  that  the  English 
must  be  the  one  paramount  power  in  India, 
and  the  gradual  development  of  this  policy 
has  since  culminated  in  the  proclamation  of 
Queen  Victoria  as  Empress  of  India  on  the 
1st  January,  1877.  The  presence  of  Erench 
battalions  in  the  native  states,  and  French 
intriguers  in  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and 
Bounwn,  as  well  as  in  Hindostan  itself, 
suggested  to  Lord  Wellesley  the  idea  of 
frustrating  all  possibility  of  a  French  invasion 
of  India  by  crushing  their  hopes  there.  The 
Mogul  empire  was  quite  broken  up,  so  the 
task  of  establishing  our  supremacy  in  northern 
India  was  at  first  easy.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Lucknow  a  large  tract  of  territorv  was  ceded 
to  us  b^  the  Nawab  Vizier  of  Ouae,  in  Heu  of 
a  subsidy  for  British  troops,  and  we  thus 
became  territorial  rulers  as  xar  as  the  heart  of 
the  North- West  Provinces.  Beyond  was  the 
confederacy  of  the  Mahrattas,  with  the  puppet 
emperor  in  their  hands,  and  farther  to  the 
south  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  and  the 
defeated,  but  not  subdued,  Tippoo  Sultan  of 
Mysore.  The  Nizam  was  easily  dealt  with ; 
his  French  battalion  at  Hyderabad  was  dis- 
bandedt  and  the  Nizam  bound  by  treaty  not 
to  take  any  European  into  his  service  without 
the  consent  of  the  English  government,  a 
clause  of  universal  application  nowadays  in 
the  ti^aties  with  native  states.  Tippoo*s  turn 
came  next,  and  on  his  refusal  to  abandon 
his  intri^es,  and  throw  in  his  lot  loyally  with 
the  British,  war  was  declared.  The  decisive 
event  was  the  capture  of  Tippoo*8  stronghold, 
Seringapatam,  where  Tippoo  died  bravely 
fighting  in  the  breach  (Ma^-  4,  1799).  The 
victory  created  a  profound  impression  on  the 
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natives,  and  earned  General  Harris  a  peerage^ 
find  Wellesley  a  marquisate.  Tippoo's  do- 
minions were  partially  partitioned  among  the 
Nizams,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  English,  and 
the  central  portion  (Mysore)  erected  into  a  sepa* 
rute  state,  under  a  descendant  of  the  Uinaoo 
Rajahs,  whom  Hyder  All  had  dethroned.  The 
sons  of  Tippoo  were  treated  with  high  con- 
sideration. 

The  Mahrattas,  however,  still  held  aloof, 
and  Wellesley  addressed  himself  to  the  task 
of  bringing  them  into  the  net  of  his  subsidiary 
system.  The  Peishwa  of  Poonah,  the  recognised 
head  of  the  confederacy,  after  being  defeated 
by  Holkar,  was  induced  to  sig^  a  treaty  with 
the  British,  greatly  extending  our  influence  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency.  This  led  to  the 
second  Mahratta  War  (1802 — 4),  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  our  campaigns  in  the 
Vjast.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke 
of  Wellington)  and  General  (afterwards  Lord) 
Lake  led  the  armies,  and  the  former  in  the 
Deccan  soon  won  the  battles  of  Assaye  and 
Argaum,  and  captured  Ahmednugger.  Lord 
Lake  in  Hindostan  fought  with  equal  courage 
and  success,  winning  the  battles  of  Aligurh 
and  I^ASwaree,  and  capturing  Delhi  and  Agra. 
Scindiah*s  French  troops  were  dispersed,  and 
he  himself  ceded  all  territory  north  of  the 
Jtimna  to  the  British,  while  the  old  emperor, 
Shah  AUum,  came  once  more  under  our  pro- 
tection. Orissa  fell  under  our  rule,  and 
Berar  was  handed  over  to  the  Nizam.  The 
latter  years  of  Lord  Wellesley 's  rule  were 
marked  by  reverses,  including  the  repulse  of 
Lake  before  Bhurtpore;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
result  of  the  administration  was  to  add  the 
North-West  Provinces  to  our  dominions,  to 
reduce  the  Peishwa,  and  constitute  the  Madras 
l^sidency  pretty  much  as  it  is  at  present. 

Lord  Wellesley's  successor  was  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  now  an  old  man,  whose  policy  during 
his  second  and  short  tenure  of  office  was  to 
practice  economy  and  relieve  the  financial 
pressure  caused  by  prolonged  militar\'  opera- 
tions. The  same  policy  was  followed  by  Sir 
G.  Barlow  (1805),  but  on  Lord  Minto^s  arrival 
(1807)  more  resolute  counsels  prevailed,  and 
though  enjoined  to  abstain  from  drawing  the 
sword,  he  managed  to  consolidate  Wellesley' s 
conquests.  The  islands  of  Mauritius  and 
Java  were  occupied  by  us,  and  friendly 
missions  were  despatched  to  the  Punjaub, 
Afghanistan,  and  Persia.  Lord  Moira,  after- 
wards Marquis  Hastings,  was  in  power  for 
nine  years  (1814 — 23),  during  which  period 
two  important  wars  were  waged  against  the 
Goorkha  mountaineers,  or  inhabitants  of 
Ncpaul,  and  against  the  Pindarries  and 
Mahrattaa.  The  first  campaign  against  the 
former,  waged  in  an  unhealthy  and  difficult 
country,  was  unsuccessful;  but  in  the  cold 
weather  of  1814  General  Ochterlony  com- 
pelled the  Nepaulese  to  sue  for  peace,  and  in 
the  following  year,  after  a  bruliant  march 
from  Patna,  forcibly  imposed  his  terms  on 


them  within  a  few  miles  of  Khstmandoo^  the 
capitaL 

In  the  meantime  Central  India  waa  being 
overrun  by  the  Pindarries,  a  mixed  nationality 
of  plundering  bands,  which  appeared  to  have 
sprung  out  of  the  debris  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  and  which  were  supported  by  Ihe 
sympathy  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  Lord 
Hastings  collected  an  enormous  army,  num- 
bering 120,000  men,  and  effectually  crushed 
them  (1817),  but  this  success  was  coincident  with 
the  rising  of  the  three  great  Mahratta  powers 
at  Poonah,  Nagpore,  and  Indore.  Elphinstone. 
our  Resident  at  the  court  of  the  Peishwa. 
having  withdrawn  to  Kirkee,  was  attacked  by 
that  ruler,  but  managed  to  repulse  the 
onslaught.  Holkar^s  army  was  defeated  the 
following  month  at  the  battle  of  Mehidpore, 
and  the  fugitives  having  been  followed  up 
and  dispersed,  a  pacification  was  established, 
in  which  Sir  John  ^lalcolm  was  one  of  the 
chief  actors.  The  territory  of  the  Peishwa 
was  annexed  to  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and 
he  himself  pensioned. 

Lord  Amherst*s  administration  from  1823  to 
1828  was  signalised  by  the  first  Burmeee  War; 
operations  r«*ndered  necessary  by  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  King  of  Ava.  The  Burmese  were 
in  no  way  formidable  in  themselves,  but  the 
unhealthy  character  of  the  country  lost  us 
about 20, 000  lives  and  £14,000,000  during  the 
two  years  of  hostilities.  The  Treaty  of 
Yandaboo  ceded  the  proWnces  of  Aracan  and 
Tenasserim  to  the  British,  the  king  retaining 
the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy.  Another  impor- 
tant event  was  the  capture  of  Bhurtpore, 
which  had  baffled  the  army  of  Lord  Lake  in 
1805,  and  which,  protected  by  its  impene- 
trable massive  mud  walls,  was  regarded  as 
impregnable. 

The  history  of  the  British  aa  benevolent 
administrators  ruling  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
good  of  the  natives  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  Lord  William  Bentinck.  He  restored 
equilibrium  to  the  budget,  crippled  by  the 
Burmese  War,  by  various  important  financial 
measures,  and  abolished  suttee,  or  widow- 
burning,  and  the  thuffs,  or  hereditary  assassins, 
two  institutions  which  had  shockingly  cor- 
rupted the  socisl  S}'stem  of  the  Hindoos.  It  is 
scarcely  surprising  to  any  student  of  Indian 
history  to  find  that  even  such  detestable 
practices  as  these  found  supporters  among 
Europeans  as  well  as  natives.  In  1833  the 
East  India  Company^s  charter  was  renewed 
for  twenty  years,  but  on  condition  the  Com- 
pany should  abandon  its  trade  and  permit 
Europeans  to  settle  in  the  countr}'.  [East 
India  Company.]  Other  events  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck*s  administration  were  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  codify  the 
law,  the  placing  of  the  native  state  of  Anrsorp 
under  British  rule  (1 830) ,  and  the  annexation  of 
Coorg,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  inhabitants. 

After  a  brief  interregnum,  during  which 
Sir  Charles  (afterwards  Lord)  Metcalfe,  the 
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senior  member  of  council,  held  the  vice- 
royalty,  Lord  Auckland  (1836 — 42}  began  his 
rule,  which  is  conapicuouB  for  the  memorable 
Afghan  War,  the  outcome  of  an  ill-advised 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  place 
on  the  Afghan  throne  Shah  8oojah  as  one 
iwho  would  prove  a  subservient  tool  in  the 
repression  of  French  and  Russian  influence  in 
Asia.  For  fuller  details  of  all  these  events, 
which  led  to  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Cabul 
see  Afghan'  Waks  (1).  The  news  reached 
Calcutta  just  before  Lord  Ellenborough's  ac- 
cession, and  the  retributive  expedition  of 
Pollock  took  place  the  same  year.  The  follow- 
ing year  saw  the  conquest  of'  the  Ameera  of 
Scinde  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  whose  defeat  of 
20,000  Beloochees  with  ouly  3,000  British  at 
Meanee,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  in 
Anglo-Indian  history.  In  1844  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  recalled  and  succeeded  by  Sir 
Henry  (afterwards  Lord)  Uardinge,  whose  ar- 
rival was  followed,  at  no  long  interval,  by  the 
SikhWar,  a  contingency  which  had  been  fore- 
seen by  most  ever  since  the  death  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  the  capable  and  energetic  founder  of 
the  Sikh  kingdom.  It  was  in  1845  that  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  advanced  to  confront  the  Sikh 
army,  numbering  60,000  men,  with  150  guns. 
The  battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshar,  Aliwal, 
and  Sobraon  followed  in  quick  succession,  and 
the  country  was  at  the  feet  of  the  British. 
Dhuleep  Smgh,  the  infant  son  of  Runjeet, 
was  recognised  as  Rajah ;  a  British  Resident, 
supported  by  a  Briti^  force,  was  sent  to  the 
Punjaub. 

Probably,  'however,  the  most  important 
results  ensued  from  the  administration  of 
Lord  Dalhousie  (1848 — 56).  Though  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  and  of  advancing  the  moral 
and  material  condition  of  the  country,  Dal- 
housie found  himself  compelled  to  fight  two 
wars  and  to  annex  extensive  territory  in  the 
Punjaub,  Bnrmah,  as  well  as  Nagpore,  Oude, 
and  other  minor  states.  At  the  same  time  he 
founded  the  Public  Works  Department  with 
a  view  to  creating  the  network  of  roads  and 
canals  now  covering  India.  He  opened  the 
Gkinges  Canal,  the  largest  irrigation  work  in 
India,  and  turned  the  sod  of  the  first  railway. 
He  promoted  steam  communication  with 
England  via  the  Red  Sea,  and  introduced  cheap 
postage  and  the  electric  telegraph.  The  second 
Sikh  War  (1848— 49)was  marked  by  the  disas- 
ter of  Chilianwallah,  but  before  reinforcements 
from  England  arrived,  Mooltan  fell ;  and  Lord 
Gough  well  nigh  destroyed  the  Sikh  army  at 
the  battle  of  Gujerat.  The  Punjaub  became 
a  British  province,  and  thanks  mainly  to  the 
successful  labours  of  the  two  I^awrences 
and  Colonel  (afterwards  Lord)  Napier,  became 
so  contented  and  prosperous  that  the  Indian 
Mutiny  failed  to  turn  its  populace  into  rebels. 
The  second  Burmese  War  in  1852  arose  out 
of  the  ill  treatment  of  some  merchants  at 
Rangoon,  and  resulted  in  the  annexation  of 
the  valley  of  the  Iirawaddy,  under  the  name 


of  the  province  of  Pegu,  since  which  time 
British  Burmah  has  made  the  most  astonish- 
ing strides  in  material  development.  For 
full  statistics  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  Provincial  Administration  Reports,  which 
bear  witness  to  a  more  rapid  national  pro- 
gress than  any  other  part  of  India  can  boast 
of.  Lord  Dalhousie  annexed  several  native 
states,  including  Nagpore  and  Sattara,  on  the 
principle  that  the  governors  exist  onl^  for 
the  good  of  the  governed,  and  that  persistent 
misrule  cannot  justify  the  paramount  power  in 
assenting  to  the  continuance  of  the  same.  Oude 
was  annexed  after  repeated  warnings  issued  to 
the  Nawabs,  whose  degraded  rule  had  caused 
great  suffering  to  the  inhabitants.  It  was  his 
last  action  of  importance,  for  in  March,  1856, 
the  marquis  returned  home  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Canning. 

The  leading  events  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
which  followed,  will  be  found  imder  the 
article  so  headed.  The  details  have  been 
excellently  told  by  Sir  John  Kaye,  while  the 
share  borne  by  Lord  Lawrence  is  narrated 
in  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's  Zife  of  him. 
The  causes  of  this  great  convulsion  are  still 
obscure,  but  may  be  probably  traced  to  the 
excitable  feelings  of  a  fanatical  though  sub- 
ject race  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  important 
annexations,  such  as  those  which  have  in- 
evitably accompanied  the  development  of  the 
British  power.  The  outbreak  at  Meerut  oc- 
curred on  May  10,  1857,  and  the  mutinous 
Sepoys  hastened  to  Delhi,  which  thus  became 
the  centre  and  rallying  point  of  the  rebellion. 
Under  Lawrence's  strong  hand  the  Punjaub 
was  enabled  not  only  to  hold  its  own,  but 
also  to  send  relays  of  troops  to  Delhi,  which 
though  held  by  30,000  mutineers,  was  closely 
invested,  and  eventually  captured  by  our 
troops,  numbering  only  one-fourth  of  their 
opponents.  At  Cawnpore  the  Europeans  shut 
themselves  up  in  a  wretched  entrenchment, 
whence  they  emerged,  after  nineteen  days* 
siege,  only  to  fall  victims  to  the  abominaole 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  infamous  Nana 
Sahib.  In  Lucknow,  the  third  town  round 
which  the  events  of  the  Mutiny  group  them- 
selves. Sir  H.  Lawrence  fortified  and  pro- 
visioned the  Residency,  and  with  a  weak 
British  regiment  kept  off  the  besieging  rebels 
till  relieved  first  by  Havelock,  and  finally  by 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  afterwards  Lord  Clyde. 
The  people  of  Oude  and  Rohilkhund,  who  had 
risen  en  masne,  were  next  attacked  and  van- 
quished by  Colin  Campbell,  while  in  Central 
India  Sir  Hugh  Rose  (afterwards  Lord  Strath- 
naim)  conducted  an  equally  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  Ranee,  or  Princess,  of  Jhansi, 
and  Tantia  Topee. 

This  mutiny  led  to  the  extinction  of  the 
East  India  Company,  for  it  was  felt  that  the 
administration  of  India  was  now  a  national 
matter  [East  India  Company];  and  an 
Act  was  passed,  to  give  effect  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  government  by  the  crown  (1868). 
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The  royal  proclamation  announcing  this 
event  took  place  at  a  grand  durbar  held  by 
Lurd  Canning  on  Nov.  1,  1858,  and  on  July  8 
following  peace  was  proclaimed.  The  cost  of 
suppressing  the  Mutiny  had,  however,  been 
so  serious  that  Mr.  James  Wilson,  a  distin- 
guished financier,  was  sent  out  to  Calcutta 
to  equalise  the  budget.  He  re-organised  the 
customs,  imposed  an  income-tax  and  licence 
duty,  and  created  a  state  paper  currency; 
and,  though  he  died  before  completing  his 
hibours,  what  he  accomplished  bore  excellent 
fruit. 

Lord  Elgin's  short  rule  (1862 — 63)  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  who 
saw  the  Bhotan  War  and  the  ensuing  annexa- 
tion of  the  Duars,  and  the  lamentable  Orissa 
Famine  of  1866.  The  same  year  was  marked 
by  a  serious  commercial  crisis,  which  injured 
the  rising  tea  industry  in  Bengal,  and  caused 
widespread  ruin  in  Bombay.  Sir  John  Law- 
rence returned  in  1869,  having  passed  through 
every  grade  of  Indian  service,  from  an  assis- 
tant magistrate  to  the  viceroyalty,  and, 
on  retirement,  was  fitly  rewaroed  with  a 
peerage. 

Lord  Mayo's  too  brief  tenure  of  office  was 
occupied  with  several  useful  measures,  among 
which  the  creation  of  an  agricultural  depart- 
ment, and  of  a  system  of  provincial  finance, 
stand  out  conspicuously.  He  led  the  way  to 
the  reform  of  the  salt  duties,  and  developed 
the  material  resources  of  the  country  by 
roads,  railways,  and  canals.  His  death  at  the 
hand  of  an  assassin  in  the  Andaman  Islands 
(1872)  was  a  cruel  interruption  to  a  career  of 
usefulness.  Lord  Northbrook,  his  successor 
(1872 — 76),  had  to  contend  with  a  &miine  in 
Lower  Bengal,  which  was  successfully  grappled 
with  by  an  organisation  of  state  relief.  In 
the  cold  season  of  1875 — 76  the  Prince  of 
Wales  made  a  tour  through  the  country,  and 
was  greeted,  by  the  feudatory  chiefs  especially, 
with  an  outburst  of  loyalty.  It  was  during 
the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Lytton  (1876—80) 
that  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen  as 
Empress  of  India  (Jan.  1,  1877)  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  a  durbar  of  unusual  pomp,  held  on 
the  ndge  above  Delhi.  This  scene  of  rejoic- 
ing was  followed  by  a  disastrous  famine, 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  Deccan  and 
other  parts  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
Presidencies,  and  which,  despite  the  best 
efforts  of  the  government,  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  over  five  million  lives.  The  Afghan  War 
of  1878  led  to  the  temporary  occupation 
of  Cabul  and  Candahar  by  the  English 
[Afghan  Wahs  (2)].  The  appointment  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bipon  in  the  place  of  Lord  Lytton 
in  1880,  was  followed  by  the  evacuation 
of  Candahar  and  other  Afghan  positions, 
though  it  has  been  clearly  proved  tbat  the 
former  measure  had  been  fully  determined  on 
by  Lord  Lytton  previous  to  his  resignation. 
Lord  Ripon's  measures  have  included  an 
extension  of  Lord  Mayo's  system  of  provin- 


cialising the  finances,  which  has  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  results ;  a  scheme  lor  the 
enlargement  of  native  self-government,  varied 
accoraing  to  the  requirements  of  the  differont 
provinces:  and  a  law  known  as  the  Ilbeit 
Act,  which  has  removed  one  of  the  disabilities 
under  which  native  civilians  laboured  in  regard 
to  their  powers  of  tr}'ing  Europeans.  Regards 
ing  this  Act,  controversy  has  been  too  fierce  to 
enable  as  to  venture  a  general  estimate  of  its 
merits  and  demerits :  these  may  safely  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  posterity.  The  most 
recent  event  which  calls  for  notice  in  regard 
to  India  is  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
(1884)  to  define  the  northern  frontier  of 
Afghanistan— a  step  which  it  may  not  be  too 
sanguine,  perhaps,  to  hope  will  lead  to  a  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  the  respective  limits  of 
British  and  Russian  influence  in  the  East, 
and  to  a  settlement  of  the  Central  Asian 
question. 

The  ehief  works  to  which  rcsdeti  maj  bs 
referred  for  a  detailed  knowledge  of  Indjaa 
history  are  the  Imperial  QautUer  of  Imdia 
(Hunter),  to  which  we  are  maialj  indebted  for 
the  fSots  above  nimted;  Sir  Or.  Birdwood, 
B^pert  on  Old  Rworda  in  tlu  India  Wcf:  Mill. 
Hihtoryof  Britigh  India,  oontimied  oj  Wilson; 
Low,  Htatory  of  th$  Indian  Navy;  Orme, 
indoftan;  Malleson,  Eiatorjf  o/  tka  Fnmek  in 
Jndna;  Altehiapn,  TrMttea  and  Engaa€m«mt9; 
AmoldtAdminittration  <ijfLordDalhouM\4;  Kaje^ 
Sepoy  War,  oontinned  by  Colonel  Milleeon; 
and  Boeworth  Smith,  Lift  of  Lord  hamnmet, 

OovBmvoRS-OxHxaAL  or  IntA. 

Warren  Hettlxurs 1774 

Sir  John  BCeopheraon 178S 

MarqniB  ComwalliA 17BS 

Sir  John  Shore ITSS 

hir  Alured  Clarke       ....*.        .  1798 

Marqnie  Welleelev 17W 

Muranii  ComwolliB 1805 

Sir  George  Barlow 18)5 

Earloftfinto 1807 

Marquis  of  Hastings I8IS 

Mr.  Adam    ....         Jan.  1— Aug.  1, 18S 

Lord  Amherst 1823 

Lord  William  Bentinck 182^ 

Sii  Charles  Metcalfe 1«35 

Enrl  of  AnckUnd 1896 

Earl  of  Bilenboro  gh I8IJ 

Yisconnt  Hardinge ]f45 

Marqnis  of  Dalhonsie 1848 

Earl  of  Canning 1856 

Earl  of  Elgin 186S 

Sir  John  Cawrence 1884 

Earl  of  Mayo 1869 

Lord  Northbrook 1878 

Earl  Lytton 1876 

MarqdbofBipo;i IgEO 

#!/»*  D^ff^^^  [C.  E.  B.^* 

Indian  Mntiiur,  The  a857->58).  The 
exact  causes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  are  some- 
what difficult  to  estimate)  but  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  it  was  in  a  large  extent  duo  to  the 
very  rapid  progress  which  European  civilisa- 
tion had  of  late  years  been  making  in  Hindos- 
tan,  a  civilisation  which  threatened  to  swallow 
or  assimilate  all  the  native  institutions  of  the 
country.  Under  Lord  Dalhousie  (1848—56) 
the  Punjaub  and  Oude  had  been  annexed,  ana 
it  might  well  seem  to  an  Indian  mind  that 
the  English  were  bent  on  entirely  subduing 
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the  whole  of  Hindostan,  regardleBB  of  the 
dictates  of  faith  or  justice.  About  the  same 
time  a  rumour  was  in  circulation  which  limited 
the  term  of  English  rule  to  one  hundred  years 
from  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Plassey  (1757^. 
The  8epoy  troops  had  learnt  to  know  their 
own  worth,  and  having  fought  battles  and 
won  victories  under  English  generalship,  con- 
ceived that  their  success  was  solely  due  to 
their  own  valour,  and  fancied  that  they  hold 
the  destiny  of  India  in  their  own  hands. 
Added  to  this,  in  the  deposed  King  of  Delhi, 
Bahadur  Shah,  there  was  an  ever-festering 
canker  of  rebellion  and  centre  of  disaffection 
which  was  just  now  rendered  more  dangerous 
than  ever  by  Lord  Dalhousie's  threat  of 
removing  the  Mogul's  family  from  its  old 
seat  at  Delhi.  Finally,  to  set  in  flame  all 
the  smouldering  ashes  of  discontent,  there 
came  the  story  that  the  cartridges  of  the 
new  Enfield  rifles  which  were  lust  then 
being  introduced  among  the  native  troops 
were  greased  with  the  fat  of  beef  or  pork, 
and  were  thus  rendered  unclean  for  Mo- 
hammfrdan  and  Hindoo  alike.  The  rebel- 
lion broke  out  with  the  incendiary  fires  at 
Barrackpore  in  January,  1857.  The  Sepoys 
here  conceived  that  the  new  cartridges  were 
being  distributed  with  the  sole  object  of 
de8tro}*ing  their  caste,  and  on  Feb.  25  they 
broke  into  open  mutiny.  Though  they  were 
restrained  from  violence  and  disbanded,  these 
men  carried  the  evil  report  through  Oude 
and  Bundelkhund,  inflaming  the  minds  of 
the  people.  On  May  16  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  Lord  Canning,  denying  these 
reports  and  warning  the  people  against  them. 
On  May  10  the  mutiny  broke  out  at  Meerut, 
being  preceded  by  incendiar}'  fires.  The  1 1th 
and  20rh  Regiments  of  Native  Infantry  and 
the  3rd  Cavalry  rose,  massacred  their  officers, 
and  mat  ched  off  to  Delhi.  The  people  of  that 
city  rose  at  once  and  butchered  the  Europeans. 
The  38th,  64th,  and  74th  caught  the  infection, 
shot  their  officers,  and  marching  into  the  city, 
saluted  the  king.   Meanwhile  Nana  Sahib  was 

froceeding  through  Oude  and  the  North-West 
Provinces  fanning  the  flame.  In  Oude  the 
mistakes  of  Mr.  Jackson  had  made  the  govern- 
ment unpopular,  and  Sir  Henr\'  Lawrence, 
the  new  commissioner,  was  unable  to  remove 
the  impression.  In  May,  risinv:8  took  place  at 
Ferosepore,  at  Lahore,  and  Pe^hawur,  but 
were  put  down  with  severity  by  Sir  John 
Lawrence  and  his  subordinates,  who  armed 
the  Sikhs,  and  with  their  help  reduced  the 
Sepoys.  The  Punjaub  thus  remained  faithful, 
and  Lawrence  was  able  to  send  a  strong  body 
of  Sikhs  to  aid  in  the  siege  of  Delhi.  On  the 
17th  the  commander-in-chief  prepared  to 
advance  on  Delhi,  and  on  June  10,  Sir  Henry 
Barnard,  his  successor,  advanced  to  within 
four  miles  of  Delhi,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Brigadier  Archdale  Wilson  from  Meerut. 
Meanwhile,  all  through  Oude,  the  Doab,  and 
Bundelkhund,  the  rebellion  broke  out  accom- 


panied by  massacres.  In  Rajpootana  and 
Slalwa  the  native  princes  for  the  most  part 
remained  faithful,  but  Scindiah*s  and  Hol- 
kar*s  body-g^uards  mutinied,  and  the  widowed 
Banee  of  Jhansi  headed  an  outbreak  in  her 
annexed  principality.  At  Cawnpore  the  mutiny 
broke  out,  under  Nana  Sahib,  June  6,  and 
ended  in  a  ghastly  massacre.  At  Lucknow  the 
foresight  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  enabled  the 
English  garrison  to  hold  out  against  the 
rebels  till  relieved  by  Outram.  But  the  great 
point  of  anxiety  was  Delhi,  where  all  the 
mutinied  Sepoy  regiments  were  assembling 
in  a  final  effort  to  restore  the  ancient  dj'nasty 
of  the  Moguls.  On  June  8  Sir  Henry  Barnard 
invested  Delhi,  and  on  June  13  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  to  cupture  the  city  by 
blowing  the  gates  open.  The  besiegers  were 
exposed  to  rear  attac'ks  from  mutinied  regi- 
ments who  kept  arriving.  The  energy  of 
Lawrence,  however,  now  made  itself  felt ; 
new  Sikh  levies  came  pouring  in,  bringing 
supplies,  stores,  money,  and  all  necessaries. 
On  July  17,  owing  to  the  death  of  Sir  H. 
Barnard,  Archdale  Wilson  took  the  command ; 
on  Sept.  6  a  heavy  siege-train  arrived,  and 
on  the  20th,  after  a  severe  struggle,  Delhi 
was  won  [Delhi,  Sieok  of,  1857].  Mean- 
while Havelock  had  inarched  into  Cawn- 
I>ore  (July  17),  after  defeating  the  Nana, 
but  only  to  find  the  prisoners  massacred 
as  at  Jhansi.  Leaving  Neill  to  punish 
the  rebels,  he  endeavoured  to  advance  to  the 
relief  of  Lucknow,  but  was  compelled  to 
retire,  Aug.  13.  On  Sept.  16,  however,  a 
grand  army  inarched  on  Lucknow,  and  on  the 
24th  Havelock  and  Outram  entered  the  be- 
sieged Residency  with  their  reinforcements. 
On  Sept.  10  Brigadier  Greathed,  by  a  forced 
march,  surprised  the  mutinous  troops  from 
Rajpootana  and  Agra  and  routecf  them, 
scattering  them  in  a  disorderly  flight.  Similar 
successes  were  obtained  in  Malwa,  Berar,  and 
elsewhere,  and  these  were  crowned  in  No- 
vember by  the  final  relief  of  Lucknow, 
achieved  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (Nov.,  1867), 
who  had  arrived  in  India  as  commander-in- 
chief  in  August.  Meanwhile  the  Gwalior  Con- 
tingent, under  Tantia  Topee,  had  advanced  on 
Cawnpore,  and  driven  General  Windham  into 
his  entrenchments,  and  it  was  only  by  a  hurried 
march  that  Campbell  could  come  to  his  assis- 
tance before  the  bridge  over  the  Ganges  was 
broken  down.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1867  the 
rebellion  in  Bengal  had  been  to  a  K^eat extent 
stamped  out,  and  the  future  war  was  restricted 
to  Oude,  Rohilkhund',  parts  of  Bundelkhund, 
and  Central  India,  in  Dacca,  Mhow,  In- 
dore,  Ferruckabad,  and  elsewhere,  order  had 
been  restored ;  Outram  was  holding  his  own 
against  the  garrison  of  Lucknow,  and  Saugor, 
faithful  to  the  last,  would  serve  as  a  centre 
for  operations  in  Central  India.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  (1858)  Mahomed  Baha- 
dur Shah,  the  last  of  the  Moguls,  being  con- 
victed of  treason  and  murder,  was  transported 
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to  Bnrmah.  During  January  and  February 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  occupied  himself  with 
clearing  Oude  and  RohiUdiund.  In  March 
he  made  for  Lucknow,  and  softer  a  severe 
struggle  wrested  the  city  from  the  enemy^s 
hands.  On  May  6,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  the  reyolt  in  Rohilkhund, 
but  the  rebel  leaders  and  many  of  their 
followers  escaped.  Meanwhile,  the  Bombay 
division,  under  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  had  advanced 
steadily  into  Central  India  to  the  relief  of 
Saugor,  and  soon  defeated  the  rebels  at  the 
pass  of  Muddunpore.  General  Roberts  and 
AfVhitlock  were  marching  triumphantly  through 
Malwa  and  Bundelkhund  ;  on  April  1  Sir  H. 
Rose  defeated  Tantia  Topee,  who  was  marching 
on  JhauBi,  and  two  days  later  he  stormed  and 
took  the  fort  of  Jhuisi.  On  May  7  he  at- 
tacked and  routed  the  united  armies  of  Tan- 
tia Topee  and  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  and  on 
May  23,  after  a  severe  struggle,  he  assaulted 
and  captured  the  strong  foit  of  Kalpy. 
Tantia  Topee  now  proceeded  to  Gwalior  and 
organised  an  insurrection  against  the  authority 
of  Scindiah ;  but  on  June  17  Sir  Hugh  en- 
countered and  defeated  the  rebel  force  out- 
side Gwalior,  and  on  the  18th  stormed  and 
captured  the  city.  Brigadier  Napier  pursued 
the  enemy,  and  routed  them  again  at  AUpore, 
thus  ending  the  campaign.  General  Roberts 
had  meanwhile  stormed  and  taken  Kotah, 
and  the  rebellion  was  now  practically  at  an 
end,  and  the  tin^e  come  for  vengeance 
and  reconciliation.  It  was  undoubtedly  the 
splendid  organisation  of  the  Punjaub  under 
Sir  John  Lawrence  that  contributed  mainly 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Elnglish  arms ; 
and  had  this  district  shared  in  the  revolt 
instead  of,  thanks  to  the  firmness  of  its  ruler, 
sending  assistance  to  the  English  forces 
before  Delhi,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the 
disasters  would  have  stopped.  But  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  from  the  very  commencement 
bridled  the  mutinous  Sepoys  in  the  Punjaub 
with  a  stem  hand,  and  the  Sikhs  were  only 
too  grateful  for  the  blessings  of  English  rule 
to  rise  against  their  bene&^rs.  The  most 
important  political  result  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  was  the  transferrence  of  the  entire 
administration  of  Hindostan  from  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  crown.  [India  ;  East 
India  Company.] 

Sir  J.  Kaje.  Sepoy  ITar,  1871—76;  Q.  B.  Iffalle- 
Bon.  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  ;  T.  B.  E.  Holmes, 
Hiai.  of  the  Indian  Jfutiny;   Annual  Beginttr, 

Indulfirancey    Thb    Dbclabation    of 

(1687),  isthc  name  given  to  the  proclamation 
of  James  II.,  by  which  he  declared  that  '*  as 
he  would  not  force  the  conscience  of  any 
man  himself,  so  neither  would  he  allow  any 
man  to  force  the  conscience  of  another."  By 
this  he  hoped  to  show  favour  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  without  offending  his  Protesttmt 
subjects,  whom  he  promised  to  keep  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  Church  estates  they  had 


acquired  at  the  Reformation.  In  order  to 
disguise,  at  all  events  in  some  degree,  that 
the  real  objects  of  this  indulgence  were  the 
Papists,  he  promised  full  freedom  of  worship 
at  the  same  time  to  moderate  PresbjrterianB 
and  Quakers.  All  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  suspended,  and  the 
king  declared  himself  resolved  for  the  future 
to  employ  the  best  men  in  his  service  irre- 
spective of  their  creed  (Feb.  and  June,  1687). 
In  April  next  year,  James  ordered  this  de- 
claration to  be  republished,  and  sent  an  order 
to  the  bishops  that  they  should  bid  the  clergy 
of  their  several  dioceses  read  it  from  their 
pulpits  after  divine  service,  on  the  Sundays, 
May  20th  and  27th.  It  was  their  refusal 
to  do  this  that  led  to  the  trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops. 

IndnlplL,  King  of  Alban  (».  954,  d.  962), 
was  the  son  of  Constantino.  It  was  in  his 
reign,  according  to  the  Pietieh  Chronieie,  that 
Dunedin  or  Edinburgh  was  surrendered  to 
the  Scots  by  the  English — a  surrender  which, 
Mr.  Skene  thinks,  implied  the  district  be> 
tween  the  Esk  and  the  Avon.  Indulph*s  reign 
is  further  noteworthy  for  the  descent  of  ti^e 
Norwegian  pirates.  He  is  said,  according  to 
one  account,  to  have  been  slain  in  batUc 
with  the  invaders,  but,  according  to  another, 
he  died  at  St.  Andrews.  Probably  he  retired 
to  a  monastery,  and  entrusted  his  kingdom  to 
Dubh  the  son  of  Malcolm,  who  was  his  lawful 
successor  on  the  tanistic  principle. 
Skene,  CeUtU  Scotlemd. 

Ine,  or  Z]ia»  King  of  Wessex  (688 — 725), 
was  descended  from  Cerdic  through  Cuth- 
wine,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
abdication  of  Ceadwalla.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  West  Saxon  kings,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  Kent,  Sussex,  and  East 
Anglia  to  obedience.  He  also  fought  many 
battles  against  the  Britons  or  Welsh,  and 
extended  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  beyond 
the  Parret,  building  the  fortress  of  Taunton 
to  protect  his  new  frontier.  We  find  him 
fighting  against  the  Welsh  of  Glamozgan, 
and  against  Ceolred  the  Mercian  king,  with 
whom  he  fought  a  drawn  battle  at  Wan- 
borough.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
prosperous.  His  wars  with  the  Britons 
were  less  successful  than  before,  and  he  was 
troubled  by  rebellions  of  members  of  the 
royal  house,  the  leader  of  whom  was 
Aldbert,  who  was  eventually  defeated  and 
slain  by  Ine.  Ine  himself  resigned  the  crown 
in  725,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
728.  He  was  great,  not  only  as  a  warrior, 
but  as  a  legislator,  and  made  a  collection  of 
laws,  seventy-six  in  number,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  Kentish  kings,  are 
the  eai'liest  known  to  us  amongthe  Anglo- 
Saxons.  He  likewise  divided  Wessex  into 
two  dioceses,  placing  the  new  bishop  at  Sher- 
borne in  Dorsetshire;  he  moreover  loundsd 
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and  endowed  seTezal  monasteries,  and  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  the  abbey  of  Glastonbuiy. 

Anglo-Saxon  ChronicU;  Bede,  Eeelasiagtieal 
HUtory.  The  Laws  of  Ine  are  tnuialated  by  Mr. 
Thorp  in  Aneimit  La«a  and  ImtU  uisa  ^  iKt  ilny  U>- 

In&agtheof  was,  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  the  right  of  trying  and  punishing  a 
thief  caught  within  the  limit  of  the  juris- 
diction to  which  the  right  belonged.  It  was 
one  of  the  rights  appertaining  to  a  hundred 
or  soken. 

Zngoldaby,  Sir  Richard  (</.  1686),  was 
closely  related  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  served 
with  considerable  distinction  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary army.  He  was  one  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  appointed  to  try  Charles  I., 
but  did  not  attend  any  of  the  sittings,  and 
though  his  signature  appears  on  the  warrant 
for  execution,  he  declared  that  he  was  forced 
to  affix  it  by  violence,  his  hand  being  guided 
by  Cromwell.  He  afterwards  took  purt  in  the 
campaign  in  Ireland ;  in  1652  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State ;  in  1654  and 
1656  he  sat  in  Cromwell's  Parliament,  and 
was  made  one  of  the  members  of  the  Upper 
House.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Bichard 
Cromwell,  after  whose  resignation  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
He  was  active  in  promoting  the  Restoration, 
and  was  in  command  of  the  force  sent  against 
Lambert  after  he  had  escaped  from  the 
Tower.  He  received  a  pardon  from  Charles  II. , 
and  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  in 
1660.  He  sat  in  the  Parliaments  of  1661, 
1679,  and  1680,  but  took  no  very  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs. 

Zngnlphns  {d.  1 109)  was  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  subse- 
quently became  Abbot  of  (>oyland.  To  him 
was  attributed  a  J^eseripiion  of  Croyland 
Abbey f  which  is  now  universally  considered  to 
be  a  spurious  production  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  consists  of  charters,  all  of  which 
are  forgeries,  interspersed  with  historical 
notices  derived  from  older  chroniclers.  This 
work  was  first  published  by  Sir  Henry  Savile 
in  his  Rerum  Anglicarum  Seriptores,  and  from 
one  MS.  of  it,  which  was  then  existing  at 
Croyland,  Sir  Henry  Spelman  extracted  the 
copy  of  dubious  Laws  of  William  the  Con- 
queror given  in  his  Concilia. 

H.  T.  Biley,  ArchteologicaX  Journal,  i.  32— 
49  .  ii.  114-133 ;  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy,  Dttcnptiv 
Catalogue  of  ManuBCt-iptB. 

Inkermann,  The  Battle  of  (Nov.  5, 
1854),  was  fought  during  the  Crimean  War. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  5,  1854,  the 
Russian  army,  which  had  lately  received 
large  reinforcements,  made  a  sortie  from 
Sebastopol.  The  chief  point  of  attack  was 
the  plateau  of  Inkermann,  where  the  English 
forces  lay,  and  so  dense  were  the  mists  that 
our  troops  were  hardly  aware  of  the  enemy's 
advance  till  he  was  close  upon  them.  There 
was   little    time   for    any  regular   plan    of 


operations  on  the  English  side,  and  they  were 
here  at  a  strong  disadvantage  compared  with 
the  Russians,  who  had  received  definite  in- 
structions before  starting.  The  result  was 
the  engagement  became  more  of  a  hand-to- 
hand  encounter  than  a  regular  battle.  At 
last  the  French  general.  Bosquet,  who  had 
divined  from  the  first  that  the  attack  was 
destined  for  the  British  troops  and  not  against 
his  own,  came  to  their  aia,  and  fell  upon 
the  Russians  with  such  fury  as  to  drive 
them  down  the  slope,  and  thus  decide  the 
battle. 

Kinfflake,  Jnvation  of  the  CrivMO, 

Inq^QASt.  Recognition  by  sworn  inquest, 
!.«.,  the  discovery  of  matters  of  fact  by  in- 
quiry from  sworn  witnesses,  is  a  custom  of 
very  ancient  standing  in  England,  and  the 
origin  of  the  civil  jury.  A  process  of  inquiry 
by  government  officers  from  witnesses  from 
the  district  concerned,  first  appears  clearly  in 
the  capitularies  of  the  Frank  kings.  To  them 
it  possibly  came  from  the  regulations  of  the 
Theodosian  code,  which  prescribed  a  special 
method  of  investigation  by  iniperial  officers 
in  matters  touching  the  fisc.  From  cases  in 
which  the  king  was  concerned,  the  method 
was  occasionally  extended  in  the  Frank  em- 
pire, but  only  by  special  permission,  to  the 
suits  of  churches  and  private  persons.  This 
s^'stem  was  found  wondng  by  the  Norman 
conquerors  of  northern  Gaul,  and  became  a 
part  of  the  Norman  jurisprudence.  But  it  was 
still  exceptional  in  private  suits,  and  per- 
sons who  wished  their  own  cases  to  be  taied 
b}'  inquest,  had  to  gain  the  duke's  consent. 
From  Normandv'  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Conqueror  into  England;  the  Domesday  survey 
is  a  gigantic  example  of  its  employment 
to  draw  up  a  rate-book  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  use  of  the  central  administration;  and 
several  writs  of  Rufus,  Henry  I.,  and  Stephen 
are  extant,  ordering  inquests  through  men 
of  the  county  or  hundred,  to  determine  the 
rights  of  churches.  It  is  the  merit  of  Henry 
II.  to  have  made  what  had  been  **  an  excep- 
tional favour"  an  ordinary  part  of  English 
legal  procedure.  By  the  Grand  Assize  he 
substituted  the  more  equitable  method  of 
inquest  in  cases  concerning  land,  for  trial  by 
battle,  which  was  a  Norman  innovation,  and 
justly  hated  in  England.  The  three  pro- 
cesses of  Darrein  Presentment,  Mort  d' An- 
cestor, and  Novel  Disseisin  proWded  satis- 
fectory  means  of  settling  disputes  as  to  ad- 
vowBons,  and  the  claims  of  heirs  and  dispos- 
sessed persons.  In  the  Assize  of  Arms, 
recognition  by  jury  was  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  liability  of  each  individual;  and, 
finally,  in  the  Ordinance  of  the  Saladin. 
Tithe  inquest  by  sworn  jurors  was  used  for 
the  assessment  of  taxation.  [For  later  history 
see  JvRY.]  In  ordinary  modem  use  the  word 
is  almost  confined  to  the  inquest  held  by  a 
coroner  with  regard  to  a  suspicious  death. 
This  seems  to  ^ve  been  his  chief  duty  as 
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early  as  Edward  I.,  whose  statute  De  Officio 

Cortmatorio   (1276)  is    the  foundatioiL  of  the 

law  on  the  subject. 

For  the  history  of  inqneet,  m  oonneoted  with 
the  jury  Bjstem  see  Stubba,  Const  HtBt.,  i. 
oh.  13,  and  for  a  more  detailed  account,  Brun- 
uer,  EnUtehwu)  d«r  SehvcurgtrichUf  1871.  For 
coroner's  inquest,  Stephen,  Hi^,  Cn'm.  Law, 
i.  216,  and  Digett  of  Crim.  Proceed.,  ch.  7. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Znscriptioiui,  Celtic,  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  a  number  of  rough  stone  monuments, 
upon  whose  edges  the  inscriptions  are  cut  in 
characters  of  a  peculiar  type,  consisting  en- 
tirely of  long  and  short  lines.  This  character 
is  styled  Ogam  or  Ogham.  The  largest 
number  of  these  Ogam  inscriptions  have  been 
found  in  Ireland— almost  exclusively  in 
Munster — ^but  about  twenty  have  also  been 
found  in  South  Wales,  one  in  North  Wales,  and 
three  in  Devonshire  and  ComwalL  Others 
occur  in  Scotland,  and  especially  in  Fife, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  Sutherland,  and  some 
even  in  the  Shetland  Islands.  Of  these  the 
Irish  8  re  very  imperfectly  deciphered,  and 
the  Scotch  still  more  so,  but  most  of  the 
Welsh  have  been  satisfactorily  investigated. 
These  are  nearly  all  bi-lingual,  and  a  Latin 
translation  or  paraphrase  makes  the  work 
of  interpretation  the  easier.  For  though 
Irish  MSS.  of  the  fourteenth  century  give  a 
systematic  account  of  the  character,  yet  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  the  imperfections  of  the 
svstem,  make  it  no  easy  task  to  decipher 
them.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  some  of 
the  Scottish  Ogams  are  of  Celtic  origin.  The 
date  of  these  inscriptions  can  only  be  vaguely 
ascertained.  Probably,  most  of  the  Welsh 
are  of  about  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ;  but 
it  seems  most  likely  that  the  character  was 
invented  at  a  much  earlier  date,  for  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  so  imperfect  an  alphabet  would 
have  been  adopted  when  the  Roman  letters 
were  known.  It  is,  indeed,  strange,  that 
Ogam  should  have  survived  until  the  ninth  or 
tenth  centuries. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Ogam  is  in  a 
way  derived  from  the  Phcrnidan  alphabet.  A 
late  Irish  legend  attributes  its  invention  to  a 
mythic  Ogma.  Professor  Rh^s  regards  the 
word  as  etymologically  akin  to  Hyfios  and 
figmen^  and  as  a  derivative  of  a  root  which  is 
uned  in  the  senses  of  "a  leading,  a  line,  a 
row,  writing,  letters,  and  ultimately  literature, 
or  knowledge. " 

The  historical  value  of  the  Ogam  inscriptions 
is  entirely  indirect.  They  are  nearly  all  mere 
sepulchral  inscriptions  of  the  name,  and  perhaps 
the  father's  name,  of  some  forgotten  chieftain. 
But  philologically  their  interest  is  very  great. 
Careiul  comparison  shows  that  the  language 
of  these  inscriptions  is  of  the  Goidelic  rather 
than  of  the  Brythonic  type — Irish  rather  than 
Welsh*  They  testify  to  the  presence  of 
Goidels  in  South  Wales  and  Damnonia,  spots 
from  which  nearly  all  traces  of   them  hare 


now  vanished,  either  Irish  immigrants,  or  the 
survivals  of  an  earlier  population  driven 
westward  by  the  Brythons,  just  as  the 
Brythons  themselves  were  at  a  later  date 
driven  westwards  by  the  English.  Thus 
they  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  early 
ethnology  of  Britain  as  well  as  on  the  study 
of  Celtic  philology.  Besides  the  Ogsms,  there 
are  other  Celtic  inscriptions  written  in  the 
ordinary  Latin  character,  3r  in  that  modifica- 
tion of  it  to  which  the  same  of  the  "  Irish 
alphabet "  has  been  given.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  inscriptions  of  the  Bntons,  centuries  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions,  were 
written  in  Latin. 


Bh^  WtUh  Philology ;  HQbner,  InMrinCii 
Britannia  ChridwMBi    Westwood,  LopiaariMm 

Wallia.  [T.  F.  T.] 

InBCriptionSy  Roman.  Roman  rule  in 
Britain  began  late,  ended  early,  and  never  was 
much  more  than  a  military  occupation.  As  a 
natural  result  the  Roman  inscriptions  in  Britain 
are  comparatively  few  in  number,  limited  in 
the  variety  of  their  subjects,  tnd  of  inferior 
historical  and  less  philological  .nterest. 

Epigraphists  divide  inscriptions  into  two 
main  classes — inscriptions  in  the  strictest 
sense  written  on  other  objects  to  indicate 
their  purpose,  and  those  which  are  themselves 
the  objects,  and  inscribed  on  stone  or  haid 
metal  to  make  them  durable.  The  former 
class  {tituli  in  Latin),  are  divided  into  sepul- 
chral  inscriptions  (tituli  a^pulehraUa) ;  dedi- 
cator^' inscriptions  {tituii  saert) ;  honorm* 
inscriptions  (tituii  honorarii),  or  inscriptions 
on  statues  erected  to  mortieds,  either  after 
death  or  during  their  life,  but  not  on  their 
tombs,  in  which  class  are  included  tiiuU  epentm 
publieoruntf  via  publico ,  the  records  of  the 
names  of  those  erecting  public  buildings, 
the  inscriptions  on  milestones,  boundai}* 
stones ;  and  lastly,  the  comprehensive  class  of 
inscriptions  arranged  in  the  Corpiu  under  the 
head  instrumentum,  which  includes,  for  exain> 
pie,  inscriptions  on  weights  and  measures, 
household  articles,  the  t ester <e,  or  little  tokens 
with  names  of  individuals  or  dates  upon  them, 
the  inscriptions  stamped  on  blocks  of  metal, 
very  numerous  in  a  mining  district  like  Eng- 
land, or  on  military  weapons,  and  the  leaden 
marks  which,  perhaps,  were  borne  by  soldiers 
as  countersigns,  and  have  been  found  in 
Britain  only.  Of  the  inscriptions  made  for 
their  own  sakes,  which  are  called  in»irumenU 
or  leget — ^treaties,  Isavs,  local  decrees,  agree- 
ments  of  private  persons,  may  be  quoted  as 
examples. 

Most  of  the  above  classes  of  inscriptions 
have  been  foimd  in  Britain,  though  certain 
classes,  and  particularly  the  instrumental  are 
rare.  Verj'  few  inscriptions  of  the  first  cen- 
tury remain.  "They  are  as  scarce,"  sap 
Dr.  Hiibner,  *^  as  those  of  the  republican  period 
in  the  older  portions  of  the  Empire."  The 
oldest  is  an  inscription  to  Nero,  found  at 
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Chichester,  and  a  fev  leaden  balls,  marked 
with  the  names  of  Claudius,  Britannicus,  Nero, 
&c.  The  oldest  milestones  are  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  A  few  military 
inscriptions  complete  the  record.  During  the 
next  century  fairly  abundant  inscriptions  are 
found  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island, 
and  especially  in  the  great  towns,  such 
as  Camulodunum  (Colchester) ;  Londinium 
(London)  ;  Regni  (Chichester) :  Aqusa-Sulis 
(Bath).  Though  Eboracum  had  become  a 
great  Roman  station  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  few  inscriptions  of  earlier  date  than 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  are  found 
in  the  land  of  the  Brigantes.  Still  further 
north,  zones  of  inscriptions  mark  the  site  of 
the  two  Roman  walls.  But  north  of  this 
district,  and  among  the  hills  of  Wales,  the 
almost  total  absence  of  real  Roman  inscrip- 
tions attests  the  incompleteness  of  the  Roman 
conquest.  In  the  latter  country  it  is  only  in 
a  few  garrisons,  such  as  Isca  (Caerleon),  or 
Deva  (Chester),  or  Segontium  (Caernarvon), 
that  they  are  at  all  abundant,  and  here  none 
are  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
Many  third-century  inscriptions,  both  in  the 
north  and  west,  indicate  the  frequency  of  the 
Roman  expeditions  to  those  regions.  It  is, 
however,  remarkable  that  very  few  inscrip- 
tions of  the  ''provincial  emperors,'*  such  as 
Carausius  and  AUectus,  remain.  Great  names, 
such  as  Diocletian  and  Constantino,  are  but 
scantily  represented.  There  are  few  impor- 
tant Christian  inscriptions  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  centuries.  The  sepulchral  inscriptions 
of  Wales  and  Damnonia  are  not  strictly 
Roman.  The  Gi^k  inscriptions  are  very 
few.  As  to  the  historical  value  of  the  Roman 
inscriptions  in  Britain,  it  is  hard  to  generalise, 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  great.  ''  They  vary 
little  in  their  information ;  a  victorious  legiun, 
the  death  of  a  commander,  the  performance  of 
a  vow,  a  tribute  to  the  memory  o{  a  depaited 
relative,  are  the  subjects  generally  commemo- 
rated.'* (Preface  to  Monwnenta  Sistoriea 
^rUanniea.)  Yet  Dr.  Hiibner  has  been  able  to 
illustrate  from  them  some  characteristics  of  the 
provincial  administration  and  military  history 
of  Britain,  and  the  fi-equency  or  infrequency 
of  their  occurrence  is  at  least  some  index  to  the 
nature  of  the  Roman  occupation  in  any  ^ven 
locality.  In  many  ways  the  inscriptions  illus- 
trate or  vivify  the  historical  knowledge  which 
written  authorities  give  us ;  the  prevalence  of 
military  inscriptions  in  Britain  testifies  clearlv 
to  the  character  of  Roman  rule  in  the  land. 
But  the  vast  majority  of  inscriptions  are 
too  short,  too  obscure,  too  private  in  their 
reference,  or  too  limited  in  their  subject,  to 
furnish  us  with  any  real  historical  informa- 
tion. 

The  Roman  inscrfptions  in  Britain  have  been 
oollected  bj  Dr.  Emil  HQbser,  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Berlin  Ccrjnu  Inscrij^ionum  Latin' 
arum.  Dr.  HObnei^a  epigraphical  map  of 
Britain  at  the  end  of  the  Yolnme  indicatee  the 
localities  in  which  they  have  been  found  in  moat 


abundance.  The  same  scholar's  aitlole  on 
Boman  Inscriptions  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
Encydlopoedia  Britanniea  may  be  referred  to  for 
an  account  of  these  inscriptions  generall  j.  Tbe 
inscriptions  of  historical  interest  have  been 
printed  in  the  Monumenta  HUtorioa  Britanntca. 
McCaul's  Britanno-Roman  bitcriptioriB,  and 
Scarth's  Bonuui  Britain  may  be  also  referred  to. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Znstitittion  of  a  Cbxistiaii  Kan, 

Tub,  is  the  name  of  a  work  sometimes  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Henry  YIII.,  but  is  more 
probably  the  work  of  Cranmer  and  other 
bishops,  and  only  stamped  with  the  king's 
approvaL  It  consists  of  an  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  AngeFs 
Salutation  to  Mary,  and  of  the  doctrines  of 
Free  Will,  Justification,  and  Good  Works.  It 
concludes  with  an  authorised  prayer  for  de- 
parted souls. 

Znstmnient  of  Oovenunent,  Thb, 

is  the  name  given  to  a  paper  constitution 
of  forty-two  articles,  called  "  the  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth,"  by  which  the  Protec- 
torate of  Cromwell  was  established  (December, 
16o3}.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in 
the  Protector  and  a  council  of  fifteen  to 
twenty-one  persons  appointed  for  life.  Until 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  fixed  for  Sept.  3, 
1654,  the  Protector,  with  assent  of  the  Council, 
could  make  ordinances  to  have  the  power  of 
laws.  After  this,  the  legislative  power  was 
vested  in  the  Parliament  alone,  and,  though 
bills  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Protector 
for  his  assent,  he  had  no  power  to  veto  them 
if  they  were  themselves  in  accoi-dance  with 
the  constitution.  Parliaments  were  to  be 
called  of  necessity  every  three  years,  and 
when  called  could  not  be  dissolved  for  five 
months,  except  by  their  own  consent.  The 
representative  system  was  reformed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  proposed  by  Ireton, 
and  amended  by  the  Rump.  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land were  each  representea  by  thirty  membera, 
while  the  number  of  membera  for  England 
and  Wales  was  reduced  from  five  hundred  to 
four  hundred.  The  number  of  county  mem- 
ben  was  largely  increased,  many  rotten 
boroughs  were  disfranchised,  and  important 
places  like  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Halifax 
received  representatives.  At  the  same  time, 
two  classes  of  electon  were  disfranchised :  —  ( 1) 
All  Roman  Catholics  and  those  concerned  in  the 
Irish  rebellion  were  disabled  for  ever;  (2) 
all  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  war 
against  the  Parliament  since  Januar}',  1642, 
except  such  as  had  given  signal  testimony 
since  then  of  their  good  affection,  were  dis- 
abled fi<om  electing  or  being  elected  for  the 
next  Parliament  and  the  three  following.  By 
article  xii.,  it  was  expressly  insei-ted  in  the 
writs  that  the  persons  elected  should  not  have 
power  to  alter  the  government  as  vested  by 
the  Instrument  in  a  single  person  and  a 
Parliament.    Accordingly,  when  Parliament, 
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assembled  in  September,  1664,  wished  to 
debate  the  constitution,  and  settle  the  limits 
of  the  Protector's  power,  Cromwell,  whilst 
drawing  a  distinction  between  **  circumstan- 
tials," which  they  might  alter,  and  "  funda- 
mentals," which  they  must  leave  untouched, 
forced  them  to  sign  an  engagement  not  to 
propose  the  alteration  of  the  government  in 
that  particular.  Mr.  Gardiner  remarks  on 
the  Instrument  of  Government  that  it  was 
**  the  first  of  hundreds  of  written  constitutions 
which  have  since  spread  over  the  world,  of 
which  the  American  is  the  most  conspicuous 
example,  in  which  a  barrier  is  set  up  against 
the  entire  predominance  of  any  one  set  of 
official  persons,  by  attributing  strictly  limited 
functions  to  each.'' 

Masson,  Life  €(f  MiHon;  Gktrdiner,  Puritan 
Rffvoluiion ;  G-ouot,  CromweU;  Banke,  tfuiory 
qfLngland. 

Xnsnrreotion  Acta  (Ireland).  The 
first  (1787)  enacted  the  Riot  Act  for  Ireland, 
made  all  attacks  on  clergy  or  churches,  the 
administering  unlawful  oaths,  seizure  of  arms, 
and  other  similar  offcnc'es,  felony,  to  be 
punished  with  death.  It  also  inflicted  a 
punishment  of  fine,  impri8onment,  or  the 
whip,  on  all  who  conspired  to  deprive  the 
clergy  of  their  tithes.  In  1796  a  similar  Act 
was  passed,  but  with  terms,  if  possible,  still 
more  stringent  than  the  foregoing;  and, 
though  it  excited  the  wonder  of  the  English 
Ministry,  it  passed  without  difficulty.  The 
third  (1807)  gave  the  Lord -Lieutenant  power, 
if  the  magisti'atcs  in  special  session  declared 
a  county  disturbed,  to  proclaim  it.  By  so 
doing,  trial  by  jury  was  suspended,  and  any 
one  out  at  night  after  dark  became  liable  to 
seven  years'  transportation,  unless  he  were 
able  to  give  a  good  excuse.  It  remaiiXcd  in 
force  till  1810.  In  1814,  1815,  1816,  1817, 
1822,  and  1824,  it  was  renewed,  and  a  similar 
Act  was  passed  in  1833. 

Interdicts,  Papal,  may  be  defined  as 
local  excommunications.  They  deprived  a 
certain  district  of  all  the  privileges  of 
Christian  worship  and  ceremonies.  The 
proclamation  of  an  interdict  put  the  country 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church.  During  the 
time  that  a  country  lay  under  an  interdict,  all 
pubUc  religious  services  ceased;  churches 
were  close<^  and  the  sacraments  suspended. 
To  this  general  rule  there  were  a  few  excep- 
tions. On  Sunday  a  sermon  might  be  preached 
in  the  churchyard,  and  on  Good  Friday  the 
cross  was  exhibited  to  the  p(K)ple  in  the  same 
place ;  the  dead  might  be  buried,  but  without 
the  full  rites  of  interment ;  infants  might  be 
baptised ;  and  the  dying  were  allowed  to 
communicate.  But,  beyond  this,  all  the 
services  of  the  Church  cesised;  the  bell  neither 
rang  nor  tolled ;  the  solemn  processions  of 
the  Church  were  discontinued ;  neither  Virgin 
nor  saint  could  be  worshipped  at  their  own 
shrine&       Monasteries,    howevw,   preserved 


the  right  of  holding  their  own  services ;  but 
these  had  to  be  peiSormed  with  cloeed  docm, 
and  no  strangers  might  be  present.  The 
most  famous  interdict  in  Eoglish  histcny  was 
that  proclaimed  by  Innocent  III.  in  March, 
1208,  over  all  England.  It  was  brought  about 
by  John's  obduracy  in  refusing  to  reoognise 
the  papal  nominee,  Stephen  Langton,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  it  was  not  remitted 
till  the  king  had  made  full  submission,  in 
May,  1213. 

ZntdrMrfe.  Two  principles  seem  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  have  been  at  work  in  miti- 
gating the  extent  to  which  the  usurer  might 
take  advantage  of  the  distresses  of  his  debtors : 
first,  that  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  which, 
inheriting  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures,  has  unhesitatingly  condemned  usury  in 
all  its  forms;  and,  secondly,  that  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  which,  while  reo^^sing^  the 
necessity  of  paying  interest  on  borro-vred 
moneys,  attempted  to  limit  abuse  by  fixing 
a  legal  maximum  percentage,  beyond  which 
payment  could  not  be  enforced.  Among^  the 
Romans  therate  wasatone  time  twelve  percent, 
per  annum,  but  it  was  reduced  by  Justinian 
to  four.  It  oould  not  be  expected  that  among 
the  Teutonic  tribes  this  question  should  have 
formed  a  part  of  their  original  common  law, 
and  hence  in  the  Middle  Ages  usury  was  not 
so  much  regarded  as  an  offence  against  l^e 
law  as  a  sin ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  great 
merits  of  the  Mediteval  Church  that  it  set  its 
face  steadily  against  this  abuse  at  a  time 
when  no  king  had  the  self-denial,  and  no 
other  court  sufficient  strength,  to  protect  the 
poor  from  the  oppression  of  the  rich.  Ac* 
cordingly,  usury  became  a  recognised  oSeaoKx 
in  the  spiritual  courts;  and  thus  we  find 
Alexandei'  III.  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  that  he  should  compel  all  lenders, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  others,  to  restore 
their  pledges  without  usury.  But  d^pit«  the 
censures  of  the  Church  and  the  laws  of  £d. 
ward  III.,  according  to  which  the  goods  of  a 
living  usurer  belonged  to  the  Church,  those  of 
a  dead  one  to  the  king,  the  practice  never  died 
out,  though  in  many  cases  the  actual  interest 
was  disguised  under  the  name  of  expenses. 
Complaints  were  made. by  the  Commons  under 
Richard  II.  of  the  prevalence  of  this  offraice, 
but  the  king  could  only  reply  that  it  was  the 
iatilt  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  who  did  not 
use  their  own  powers.  As  yet  there  was  no 
thought  of  the  State's  taking  the  question  in 
hand.  It  was  a  question  of  morality,  and  not 
of  law.  Some  hundred  years  later,  when  the 
incapacity  of  the  Church  to  deal  with  this 
subject  became  clearer,  Parliament  at  last 
took  the  matter  up.  Even  under  Henry  III. 
the  Statute  of  Merton  had  forbidden  usniy  to 
be  charged  on  infants  for  debts  incurred  by 
their  parents,  and  we  have  just  seen  the  en- 
actment of  Edward  III.  as  regards  the  goods  of 
deceased  usurers.    But  it  was  not  tiU  Heniy 
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VII/s  reign  that  the  State,  following  the  old 
Roman  principle  and  recognising  the  legality 
of  interest,  fixed  a  rate,  above  which  all 
charges  should  be  unlawful.  In  1487  a  law 
waa  passed  directly  aimed  against  the 
"  dampnable  bargayns  g^*oundyt  in  usurye, 
contrario  to  the  laws  of  naturell  justis,*'  and 
empowering  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  justices 
of  the  peace  to  inflict  a  penalty  of  £100  on  all 
transactions  that  savoured  of  this  kind  (3 
Hen.  VII.,  5  and  6).  Eight  years  later,  it  was 
enacted  that  if  the  lender  received  back  more 
than  he  had  lent,  he  should  forfeit  half. 
The  tendency  of  these  laws  is,  as  may  at  once 
be  perceived,  to  restrict  rather  than  to  en- 
courage usury.  Under  Henry  VIII.  all  former 
Acts  on  the  subject  were  repealed  in  ld4d,  and 
it  was  enacted  that  after  Jan.  31  next  no  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  should  be  charg^,  on  pain 
of  the  lender's  losing  threefold  the  debt  and 
suffering  imprisonment  (37  Hen. VIII., 9).  Of 
course  the  effect  of  this  Act,  whatever  was 
intended,  can  only  have  been  to  stop  all  loans 
at  less  than  ten  per  cent.,  and  that  it  had 
this  result  is  evident  by  the  enactment  of 
1551 — 52,  which  pronounced  all  usury  to  be 
unlawful,  declared  that  the  former  law  had  not 
been  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  usury, 
and  lamented  that,  since  its  passing,  usury 
had  been  daily  used  and  practised  in  the 
realm.  Under  Elizabeth  this  Act  was  re- 
pealed, **  because  it  hath  not  done  as  much 
good  as  it  was  hoped  it  should."  Usury, 
perhaps,  in  its  simplest  form,  had  decreased, 
but  the  old  evil  had  only  taken  new  forms, 
and  had  "  by  shifts  increased  and  abounded 
to  the  utter  undoing  of  many  gentlemen, 
jnarchauntes,  and  others."  The  old  law  had 
erred  by  making  no  distinction  in  the  kind  of 
offences,  and  punishing  all  alike.  Accordingly 
Henry  VI 1 1. *s  Act  was  revived  for  five  years. 
It  seems,  from  the  wording  of  this  Act,  that 
men  were  still  nominally  liable  to  prosecution 
in  the  spiritual  courts  for  taking  any  interest 
whatever  (13  Eliz.,  c.  8).  Under  James  I. 
(1621)  it  was  enacted  that,  because  of  the 
general  fall  in  the  value  of  land  and  prices  of 
merchandise,  only  eight  per  cent,  should  be 
allowed  from  June  24, 1625.  This  enactment 
was  to  last  seven  years,  and  the  penalty  of  its 
infringement  was  to  be  treble  the  amount 
lent.  Here  again  we  see  the  double  feeling 
at  work — the  conflicting  sentiments  of  the 
injustice  of  all  usur>',  and,  the  expediency  of 
allowing  it  under  restrictions ;  for  a  clause  is 
added  to  this  bill  declaring  that  its  terms  are 
not  to  bo  so  expounded  as  to  allow  the  pi'actice 
of  usury  in  point  of  religion  or  conscience. 
But  there  is  no  longer  any  mention  of  ecclesi- 
astical courts;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
expenses  of  scriveners  who  might  negotiate  a 
loan  are  jealously  defined.  On  the  Restora- 
tion, it  was  enacted  that  as  previous  experience 
had  justified  the  lessening  of  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  from  ten  to  eight  per  cent.,  it  would  be 
expedient  to  reduce  it  to  a  nearer  level  with 


that  of  the  nations  with  whom  we  chiefly 
traded,  and  froia  henceforth  it  was  to  run  at 
six  per  cent.  Under  Queen  Anne,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
it  was  still  further  reduced  to  five  per  cent.,  on 
the  plea  of  its  being  good  for  trade  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  landowners,  on  whom  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  had  mainly  fallen.  Another 
reason  assigned  for  this  reduction  was  that  the 
^at  interest  which  could  be  secured  for  money 
mvested  at  home  had  rendered  people  un- 
willing .  to  embark  in  foreign  trade.  This 
remained  the  legal  rate  of  interest  till  the 
present  reign,  when  all  the  previous  laws  for 
its  regulation  were  swept  away  in  the  year 
1854. 

SUduin  of  tht  Rtdlm  ;  A.  Smith,  WeaUh  of 
Nation*;  D.  Hume,  Sttayt;  Ducauge,  sub  voce 
UnarariuM.  [T.  A.  A.] 

Inverkeitlimg,  The  Battle  op  (1317), 
was  fought,  in  Eifeshire,  between  the  Scots, 
under  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  the  English. 
Fife  was  at  first  driven  back,  but  his  men, 
being  rallied  by  William  Sinclair,  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  at  last  drove  the  EngUbh  back  to 
their  ships. 

InTerlocby,  The  Battle  of  (1645), 
resulted  in  the  victory  of  Montrose  and  the 
Royalists  over  the  Covenanters  led  by  Argyle. 
Inverlochy  is  near  Fort  William,  in  the 
south  of  Inverness. 

Inverness  was  most  probably  at  one  time 
the  capital  of  the  Pictish  kingdom.  In  later 
davs  it  possessed  a  strong  castle,  erected  by  the 
Earl  of  Huntly  (circa  1460).  In  1 562  this  castle 
was  taken  by  the  Regent  Murray  from  the 
insurgent  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
and  nearly  a  century  later  was  garrisoned  by 
Cromwell  (1651).  In  1689  it  was  pillaged  by 
Claverhouse,  and  in  1746  was  taken  by  the 
Jacobites,  but  recovered  by  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland after  the  battle  of  CuUoden. 

Inverness,  John  Hay  {et.  1740),  titular 
Earl  of  Inverness,  was  a  favourite  of 
James  Edward,  the  old  Pretender.  In 
1725  he  became  Secretary  of  State  and  Earl 
of  Inverness,  and,  together  with  his  brother, 
Lord  Kinnoul,  and  his  brother-in-law,  James 
Murray,  ruled  the  prince's  councils.  He 
was,  according  to  Lockhart  of  Camwath, 
"a  cunning,  false,  avaricious  creatm^e,  of 
very  ordinary  parts,  cultivated  by  no  sort  of 
literature,  and  altogether  void  of  experience 
in  business;  with  insolence  prevailing  often 
over  his  little  stock  of  prudence."  Soon  after 
he  and  his  brother  had  been  admitted  to 
direct  James's  conduct,  the  Pretender's  wife 
left  her  husband  when  he  refused  to  dismiss 
his  favourites.  On  her  return,  both  the 
brothers  went  into  exile  at  Avignon. 

Invemry,  The  Battle  of  (3Iay  22, 
1308),  was  fought  on  the  Don,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  resulted  in  a  complete  yictory  for 
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Robert  Bruce  over  hk  enemy,  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  and  the  English  commanded  by 
Mowbray. 

Zona  (or  Sii),  an  island  situated  to  the 
west  of  Mull,  is  fivmous  as  the  place  where 
St.  Columba  hinded  (May  12,  563)  on  his 
departure  from  Ireland,  and  as  the  spot  he 
selected  for  his  monastery.  Fur  150  years 
lona,  the  cradle  of  the  Scottish  Church 
and  of  Scottish  letters,  was  the  centre  of  the 
national  Church  of  the  Dalriad  Scots ;  but  in 
716,  owing  to  the  zeal  of  Adamnan,  its  abbot 
and  the  other  members  of  the  monastery  con- 
formed to  the  Roman  views  both  as  regards  the 
date  of  Easter  and  the  shape  of  the  tonsure. 
There  ap^irs,  however,  to  have  been  another 
party  which  still  adhered  to  the  old  way. 
From  794  lona  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by 
the  Danes;  in  818  the  monastery  which  had 
been  restored  by  Adamnan,  was  rebuilt  by 
the  abbot  Diarmid,  who  deposited  therein 
the  shrine  of  Columba.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  the  monastery  was 
again  rebuilt  by  Reginald  of  the  Isles,  who 
founded  a  Benedictine  abbey  there. 

Zonian  Zriandg,  The,  were  seized  by 
the  French  from  the  Venetians  in  1797, 
the  former  being  confirmed  in  their  new 
possession  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 
Two  years  later,  the  ishmds  were  declared  an 
independent  republic  under  the  joint  protec- 
tion of  Turkey  and  Russia.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit  (1807),  they  once  more  became 
French.  In  1814  they  were  placed  under 
British  protection,  and  administered  by 
British  commissioners,  and  so  remained  till 
1864,  when  they  were  finally  handed  over  to 
the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Zralaad.  The  early  history  of  Ireland  is 
wrapped  in  an  obscurity  which  the  researches  of 
scholars  into  the  evidence  afforded  by  archae- 
ology, inscriptions,  and  etymology  are  only 
beginning  to  dispel.  The  great  cycle  of  Celtic 
legend  has  hitherto  proved  of  little  historical 
value.  The  ablest  archaeologists  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  original  traditions  from  the  em- 
belushmonts  of  mediieval  annalists.  Records 
of  real  events  are  interwoven  with  fragments 
of  Greek  and  Roman  fable,  and  the  incon- 
gruous narrative  thus  obtained  has  been 
forcibly  adapted  to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 
[Celts.] 

We  hear  of  five  immigrations  from  the 
East,  of  incessant  wars  between  the  invaders, 
and  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Milesians  or 
Scots.  Two  Scotic  kingdoms  gradually  arose; 
the  kingdom  of  Meath  in  the  north,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Munster  in  the  south.  Early  in  the 
second  centur}',  Tuathal  of  Meath  established 
a  nominal  supremacy  over  the  entire  island, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Cond,  Tuathal's  grandson, 
the  Eberian  princes  restored  the  independence 
of  Munster.  Excluded  from  the  south,  the 
Soots  of  Meath  devoted  their  energies  to  a 


thorough  conquest  of  Ulster.  This 
effectea  during  the  fifth  century,  under  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages  and  his  sons.  The 
royal  house  split  into  two  branches.  The 
northern  Hui  N^ill  ruled  in  Ulster  for  five 
hundred  years,  while  the  southern  family 
governed  the  great  central  plain.  The  aid 
ri  or  titular  over-king  of  Ireland  was  some- 
times of  the  one,  sometimes  of  the  other  stock. 
The  Munster  dynasty  underwent  a  aimiJar 
change.  The  Engenian  and  the  Dal  Caisian 
lines  divided  the  old  Eberian  kingdom 
between  them. 

From  the  middle  of  the  third  century  to 
the  dose  of  the  fifth,  both  the  northern  and 
the  southern  Irish  planted  colonies  in  Britain. 
The  former  settled  in  North  Wales,  Man,  and 
Scotland ;  the  latter  in  South  Wales,  Devon, 
and  ComwalL  Towards  the  end  of  the 
colonising  period,  the  Irish  were  converted 
to  Christianity.  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have 
begun  his  labours  in  the  year  432.  Tlie 
whole  island  quickly  adopted  the  new  faith. 
In  one  respect  the  result  would  seem  to  have 
been  unhappy.  The  remarkable  svstem  of 
Brehon  law  might,  under  favourable  condi- 
tions, have  done  much  to  bind  the  tribes  into 
a  nation,  but  the  sanction  of  the  law  was 
probably  religious,  and  thus  perished  with 
the  old  beliefs.  About  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  the  migratory  spirit  revived  in 
a  new  form.  The  Irish  monks  carried  their 
missions  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe. 
At  home  their  schools  were  visited  by  students 
from  England  and  from  Gaul.  But  outside 
the  convent  walls  all  was  war  and  bloodshed. 
The  Norwegians  first  pillaged  the  Irish  coast 
in  the  year  795.  They  were  succeeded  by 
the  Danes  (852),  who  effected  permanent 
settlements  at  the  chief  seaports.  The  monas- 
teries were  plundered  and  burnt,  and  the 
internal  anarchy  grew  worse.  But  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century  brought  a  change.  The 
invaders  under  Ivar  occupied  Limerick,  and 
attempted  the  conquest  of  Munster.  In  the 
struggle  that  followed  a  native  ruler  appeared, 
who,  for  a  time,  seemed  destined  to  make 
Ireland  a  nation.  Brian  Boruma,  sprung 
from  the  Dal  Caisian  line  of  the  Eb^ians, 
routed  the  Danes  near  Tipperar}'  in  968.  Six 
years  later  he  succeeded  his  brother  Mahco 
on  the  throne  of  Munster.  In  989  he  made 
war  on  Malachy  II.,  the  titular  over-king  of 
the  Hul  NSill  dynasty.  After  thirteen  years 
of  fighting  and  negotiation,  Malachy  snb- 
mitted  (1002).     The  victory  of  Glen  Mama 

ilOOO)  had  quelled  a  desperate  revolt  of 
ioinster  and  the  Dublin  Danes.  Brian  was 
at  last  supreme.  For  twelve  years  he  ruled 
Ireland  strongly  and  well.  Then  the  Dublin 
Danes  again  rebelled.  They  sought  and 
found  allies  amongst  all  the  Scandinavians 
of  the  West.  It  was  the  last  deroerate 
conflict  of  the  Pagan  Northmen  with  the 
Christian  Irish.  The  battle  was  fought  <m 
the  banks  of  the  Tolka,  by  Dublin,  on  Good 
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Friday  of  the  year  1014.  The  Danes  were 
driven  into  the  sea,  but  the  old  king  was  slain 
by  the  "  apostate  deacon  "  Brodir,  as  he  prayed 
for  his  people.  Uis  death  left  the  condition 
of  the  country  hopeless.  He  had  destroyed 
the  traditional  supremacy  of  the  Hui  Neill ; 
his  own  house  were  unable  to  make  good  their 
claims.  Long  and  ruinous  wars  between  the 
O'Neills,  the  O'Briens,  and  the  O'Conora  of 
Connaught,  continued  to  the  Norman  invasion. 
The  civilisation  of  the  Irish  Celts  reached 
its  full  development  before  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. They  formed  numerous  tribes  {tuath), 
each  consisting  of  several  septs  {Jine). 
Both  tribes  and  septs  were  landowning 
corporations  closely  resembling  the  Teu- 
tonic ''marks."  Both  divided  their  terri- 
tories into  three  parts;  the  tuath  into  the 
demesne  of  the  n,  or  chief  of  the  tribe, 
the  lands  of  the  different  ^«Mt»,  and  the 
tribal  waste ;  the  JIne  into  the  demesnes  of 
the  Jlaitht,  or  hereditary  landowners,  the 
common,  and  the  waste  of  the  sept.  The 
Jlaiths  and  the  bo^iret,  or  cow-nobleraen, 
were  the  only  freemen  with  full  political 
rights.  The  jflaith  aire  fine  was  the  cnieftain 
of  the  sept.  If  a  freeman  ''commended" 
lumself  to  a  "flaith"  of  his  own  sept,  he 
became  a  ceiU,  He  '*took  stock'*  from 
the^t^A,  with  a  right  of  g^razing  the^a«M*« 
demesnes,  owing  him  in  return  rent,  services, 
and  homage.  If  he  accepted  only  a  small 
amount  of  cattle,  he  retained  most  of  his 
civil  rights.  He  paid  a  "  house  tribute  "  to 
bis  lord,  and  was  called  a  taer-eiile.  If 
be  accepted  a  large  amount  of  cattle,  he 
forfeitea  much  of  his  freedom,  and  was 
bound,  in  addition  to  his  other  burdens,  to 
afford  ** refections"  to  the  lord  and  his  train 
at  stated  times.  Such  a  tenant  was  called  a 
daer-eHUf  or  villein.  But  even  the  daer- 
eeile  had  definite  rights  in  the  sept,  inclu- 
ding the  important  right  of  enjoying  the 
usufruct  of  common  land,  and  of  building 
a  house  upon  it.  The  ri  could  legally  com- 
pel a  trioesman  to  accept  naer  stock  and 
iMiy  house-tribute,  and  this  power  seems  to 
nave  been  often  illegally  usurped  by  the 
/laith  aire  fine  over  the  members  of  the  sept. 
But  a  ioer-eHle  could  not  become  a  daer-eeile, 
nor  could  a  dcter^eeile  take  more  stock,  without 
the  consent  of  the  sept.  The  sept  had  a  veto 
on  all  contracts  by  its  members  affecting  the 
rights  or  liabilities  of  the  corporation.  It 
was  particularly  jealous  of  contracts  outside 
itself  but  within  the  tribe.  Every  member 
of  the  sept  owned  the  site  of  his  house  in 
severalty.  He  held  a  portion  of  the  common 
land  as  his  allotment,  and  had  defined  rights 
of  pasturage  over  the  waste.  As  the  lots 
were  annually  exchangeable,  he  was  bound 
to  follow  the  common  course  of  tillage.  He 
had  no  general  power  of  alienation  or  en- 
cumbrance, but  in  special  circumstances  he 
enjoyed  a  limited  power  of  disposition,  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  sept 


The  freeman  who  commended  himself  to  a 
fiaitk  of  another  sept  was  called  a  ^^uterfuidir,^* 
or  free  immigrant  stranger.  He  was  a  mere 
tenant  at  will  at  a  rack-rent.  Below  him 
came  the  "  doer  fuidirtf'"  or  servile  immi- 
grants. They  were  men  who  had  broken  the 
tribal  bond,  prisoners  of  war,  convicts,  and 
other  **  sons  of  death."  They  were  the  per- 
sonal dependents  of  the  fiaithy  and  formed 
his  body-guard.  His  power  depended  ^[reatly 
on  their  number.  He  was  bound  of  right  to 
settle  them  on  his  demesne,  but  it  is  believed 
that  they  were  often  planted  by  the  ri  upon 
the  waste  of  the  tribe,  and  by  tYkefiaiihs  upon 
the  waste  of  the  sept.  The  rights  and  lands 
of  a  ft,  or  of  a  fiaithy  passed  at  his  death  to 
the  **  agnatic  "  kinsman,  previously  chosen  to 
succeed  him.  This  kinsman  was  called  the 
''  tanaiete,**  The  tanaitte  of  a  ri  was  elected 
by  the  tribe.  The  tanaitte  of  k  fiaith  was 
elected  by  the  sept.  The  descent  of  inferior 
tenancies  was  regulated  by  some  custom  re- 
sembling gavel-kind.  But  as  civil  rights 
depended  on  a  property  qualification,  the 
immediate  family  of  'bo-aire  often  agreed  to 
keep  together  as  a  ''joint  and  undivided 
&mily,"  and  elected  a  tanaiate.  Poor  kinsmen 
might  even  club  together  as  a  "  joint  family  '* 
and  appoint  a  head,  who  then  ranked  as  an 
aire.  Hensal  lands  were  assigned  to  the 
Brehons,  medicine-men,  harpers,  smiths,  and 
metal  workers. 

Oats,  wheat,  barley,  flax,  wool,  madder, 
onions,  and  parsnips  were  grown.  The 
dense  forests  abounded  in  game,  and  the 
rivers  and  lakes  in  fish.  The  boar,  the  red 
deer,  the  wolf,  the  beaver,  the  wild  peacock, 
and  the  osprey  were  common.  In  winter 
the  scanty  population  dwelt  in  the  plains; 
in  summer  they  drove  their  cattle  to  the 
mountains  or  the  sea-coast.  The  domestic 
animals  were  plentiful  and  good.  Bees 
were  largely  cultivated.  Houses  were  built 
of  wattles  or  hewn  timber.  Those  of  free 
men  consisted  of  several  detached  struc- 
tures, surrounded  by  one  or  more  ditches  and 
mounds.  A  loose  woollen  shirt,  covered  by  a 
tight  tunic,  formed  the  dress  of  both  sexes. 
A  shawl  fastened  by  a  brooch  hung  from  the 
left  shoulder.  Beautiful  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  were  common.  Toilet -mirrors, 
hair-oil,  and  paint  for  the  eye-lashes  and  the 
finger-nails  were  used  by  the  women.  Slings, 
pikes,  swords,  and  shields  were  the  arms  in 
general  use.  The  customs  of  polygamy,  and 
the  intermarriage  of  near  kinsfolk,  gave  the 
early  missionaries  much  trouble.  The  rank 
of  the  wife  depended  upon  her  dower,  and 
upon  her  bearing  sons.  As  the  children  of 
the  same  father  by  different  wives  had  equal 
rights,  they  were  all  fostered  outside  the  sept, 
to  prevent  foul  play.  Slavery  was  universal. 
Hiaes  and  frieze  were  the  chief  exports. 
They  were  largely  exchanged  for  English 
slaves  at  Bristol,  and  for  French  wines  at 
Poitieiv.    The  native  artists  excelled  in  copy- 
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ing  and  illuminating  books,  in  working  tho 
precious  metals,  and  in  music. 

In  the  year  1169  Robert  Fitz-Stephen  and 
Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  .landed  in  Wexford,  as 
nominal  allies  of  Dermot  McMurrough,  the 
deposed  King  of  Leinster.  The  more  famous 
"  Strongbow,'*  Bichard  de  dare,  followed  the 
next  year.  The  conquests  they  made  were  so 
easy  and  so  rapid,  that  Henry  II.  feared  they 
would  establish  an  independent  Norman  state 
across  the  Channel.  To  prevent  the  danger, 
became  himself  to  Ireland  in  1172.  Many 
native  chiefs  acknowledged  his  supremacy ; 
many  did  him  feudal  homage  in  ignorance 
of  the  obligations  they  incuired.  The  con- 
flict thus  introduced  between  the  Brehon  law 
of  the  tribes,  and  the  feudal  law  of  the  Eng- 
lish, is  the  true  explanation  of  the  subsequent 
relations  of  the  two  races.  The  EngUsh  per- 
sistently ignored  the  rights  of  the  tribesmen 
in  their  lands,  and  in  the  choice  of  their  chief. 
The  Irish  clung  to  their  ancestral  customs. 
The  death  of  a  chief  might  always  bring  a 
disputed  succession. 

Henry  acted  under  colour  of  a  Bull  of  the 
English  Pope,  Adrian  IV.  He  was  at  first 
well  received  by  the  churchmen.  The  brutality 
of  John  (1185)  estranged  both  clerks  and 
laymen.  The  Norman  power  spread  without 
consolidating.  The  crown  discouraged  the 
growth  of  strong  principalities,  and  without 
strength  order  was  impossible.  The  Irish 
could  isolate  the  scattered  settlements  at  plea- 
liure,  by  seizing  the  passes  through  the  woods 
and  the  hiUs.  The  foreigners  fought  amongst 
themselves,  and  called  in  Irish  aid.  They  were 
compelled  to  serve  their  king  in  his  wars  with 
France  and  Scotland.  Estates  passed  by  mar- 
riage into  the  hands  of  English  absentees. 
They  were  ill  guarded,  and  retaken  by  the 
tribes.  The  barons  themselves  in  the  wild 
districts  bowed  before  the  Celtic  revival. 
They  abandoned  their  feudal  pretensions,  and 
acted  as  native  chiefs. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  English  power  had  sunk  to  a  low  ebb.  It 
was  ruined  by  the  Scottish  invasion  of  Edward 
Bruce.  For  two  years  he  wasted  Ireland. 
At  length,  **  after  eighteen  successive  victo- 
ries," he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Viceroy 
near  Faughard  (1317).  But  he  had  exter- 
minated the  English  yeomen,  the  sinews  of 
the  settlement.  In  1333,  William  and  Edward 
de  Burgo,  the  heads  of  a  great  Norman  house, 
the  sons  of  an  English  Viceroy,  deliberately 
renounced  their  allegiance,  divided  the  lordship 
of  Connaught  between  them  in  defiance  of 
the  English  rule  of  succession,  and  adopted 
the  Irish  "  language,  apparel,  and  laws.'* 
Their  example  was  followed  by  many.  Large 
territories  in  Ulster  and  Leinster  were  re- 
occupied  by  the  O'Neills  and  the  McMur- 
ronghs.  The  flight  of  the  English  popula- 
tion was  vainly  forbidden  by  law.  In  1367 
the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  (40  Edward  III.) 
reoords  the  conscious  impotence  of  its  authors. 


<  The^  have  ceased  to  dream  of  conquests. 
Their  ambition  is  to  preserve  the  ahiunken 
remnant  of  their  dominions  from  the  insi- 
dious encroachments  of  the  Celt.  The  natives 
are  rapidly  assimilating  the  colonists  to  them- 
selves. The  statute  attempts  by  savage  penal- 
ties to  isolate  the  English  from  the  contagion, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  adoption  of  the 
native  dress,  language,  and  customs.  In  1374 
the  great  constitutional  question,  which,  four 
centuiies  later,  cost  England  an  empire,  arose 
in  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  viceroy  tried  to 
force  the  colonists  to  send  representatives  to 
England,  with  power  to  assent  to  taxation  on 
their  behalf.  He  was  firmly  and  successfully 
opposed.  A  few  years  later  the  Kavanaghs 
and  the  O'Briens  levied  black-mail  on  Dublin 
Castle. 

King  Richard  was  at  last  provoked  to  vin- 
dicate the  power  of  the  crown.     He  crossed 
the   sea   with  a   gn:«at  army,  but  the  Irish 
*'  mocked  him  with  their  light  submission,'* 
so  that  '*  he  enlarged  not  the  English  borders 
the  breadth  of  one  acre  of  land"    (1395). 
Four  years   later    he  returned.      A    march 
through  the  Kavanaghs'  country  reduced  his 
forces  to  a  rabble.     He  fled  from  Dublin  to 
meet  Henry  of  Lancaster.     For  a  century  the 
colony  continued  to  dwindle.    Parts  of  four 
shires  formed  the  English  dominion,  and  these 
were  full  of  native  Irish.    The  Wars  of  the 
Roses  were  disastrous  to  the  settlers.    They 
were  Yorkists    to    a    man.    They  formally 
acknowledged  Duke  Richard  as  their  viceroy, 
in  defiance  of  the  English  attainder.    They 
solemnly  asserted  the  independence  of  their 
Parliament.      They  followed  the  Pretender 
Simnel  into  England.    They  were  decimated 
at  Sandel  Castle  and  at  Stoke.     To  Henry 
VII.  the  Anglo- Irish  were  more  dangerousthan 
the  Celts.    The  only  important  Irish  messure 
of  his  reign  was  that  which  made  the  colonial 
Parliament  completely  subject  to  the  Coundl, 
and  extended  all  existing  English  statutes  to 
the  colony  (Poynings'  Act,  10  Henry  VII-,c.  4). 
For  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  Tudor  rule,  the 
Leinster  Geraldines  were  the  true  lords  of  the 
settlement.   Their  rebellion,  in  1535,  brought 
a  new  force  into  Ireland.     All  over  Europe 
the  old  feudal  monarchies  had  been  succeeded 
by  despots,  who  embodied  the  national  forces 
and  the  national  will.    Henry  VIII.  was  the 
first  King  of  England  who  could  strike  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  State.    He  resolved  to 
let  the  Anglo-Irish  feel  the  blow.     A  disci- 
plined force  and  a  train  of  artillery  reduced 
the  Geraldine  castles.    The  king  was  master 
of  the  island.    He  desired  to  rule  his  new 
kingdom  well.    But  the  greed  of  his  servanti^ 
and  his  unhappy  determination  to  thrust  Eng- 
lish manners  upon  the  Celts,  inevitably  led  to 
resistance  and  repression.    The  secularisation 
of   the    Church   lands    was  not  tinpopular. 
Many  abbeys  were  granted  to  the  chiefs  '*  as 
the  means  to  make  them  rather  glad  to  sup- 
press them."    The  doctrinal  changes  on  the 
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other  hand  provoked  a  bitter  oppositioii.  No 
open  outbreak  occurred,  but  on  the  acoeeaion 
of  Mary,  the  old  order  waa  triumphantly  re- 
stored.    [Ibibh  Church.] 

The  garriaon  of  English  landholders,  the 
bulwark  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  was  by 
a  carious  irony  introduced  in  the  name  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  King's  and  Queen's 
Counties  were  "  planted  '*  by  3  &  4  Philip  and 
Mary,  caps.  1  &  2.  The  third  chapter  of  the 
same  Act  authorised  the  Chancellor  to  des- 
patch commissioners  throughout  the  island 
'*  to  set  out  shires  and  counties,"  that  is,  to 
substitute  English  for  Irish  law  without  reg^ird 
for  vested  rights.  The  disputed  succession  to 
the  earldom  of  Tyrone  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis  under  Elizabeth.  Shane  O'Neill  was 
the  tanai9t»  of  his  tribe ;  the  bastard  of  Dun- 
gannon  claimed  by  an  English  patent.  A 
war  followed,  disgraceful  even  amongst  Eng- 
lish wars  in  Ireland.  Shane  visited  the 
queen.  He  was  detained,  in  breach  of  his  safe- 
conduct,  until  he  accepted  terms  he  could  not 
keep.  On  his  return  home,  "  my  Lord  Trea- 
surer's man'*  tried  to  poison  him.  In  1566  the 
war  was  renewed.  The  new  Lord  Deputy 
Sidney  fought  O'Neill  by  the  hands  of  his 
native  rivals.  The  O'DonneUs  defeated  him 
near  Lifford ;  the  Scots  of  Antrim  murdered 
him.  His  death  was  followed  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  (1 1  Elizabeth,  cap.  9),  making  all 
Ireland  shire-land,  and  thereby  depriving 
many  chiefs  of  benefits  expressly  secured  to 
them  by  indenture  with  the  crown.  Ten 
years  later  the  Desmond  rebellion  (1579)  was 
quelled  by  a  war  of  extermination.  The 
plantation  system  was  definitely  adopted. 
The  policy  of  th&  government  was  not  to 
subdue,  but  to  destroy.  Women  and  infants 
were  regularly  murdered.  A  well-planned 
famine  removed  the  fugitives  who  escaped 
the  sword.  Munster  was  a  desert,  fit  at  kst 
for  the  dvihsation  of  the  Raleighs  and  the 
Spensers.  Half  a  million  of  acres  were  be- 
stowed on  English  adventurers,  on  condition 
that  they  should  plant  their  vast  estates  with 
English  farmers.  The  condition  was  never 
fulfilled.  The  starving  Celts  crept  from  the 
woods  and  glens  to  outbid  the  strangers.  But 
one  province  did  not  satisfy  the  English. 
Hugh  O'Neill,  the  English  Eari  of  Tyrone, 
the  son  of  the  bastard  of  Dungannon,  was 
reluctantly  driven  into  war.  Bred  at  the 
English  court,  and  conscious  of  the  English 
power,  he  tried  to  combine  the  impossible 
parts  of  an  Irish  chief  and  an  English  noble. 
His  tribe  accepted  him  as  their  leader  in  1693. 
The  next  year  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Council,  and,  to  the  queen's  great  indignation, 
suffered  to  return.  His  course  could  be  no 
longer  doubtful.  He  contrived  to  unite  all 
the  Ulster  tribes  beneath  his  banner,  and  he 
sought  lor  aid  from  Spain.  In  1698  he  routed 
Ba^iall  at  the  Tellow  Ford,  and  roused 
Munster.  For  three  years  he  harassed  with- 
out CTigaging  the   enemy.     At   length,  in 


Sept.,  1601,  a  strong  Spanish  force  landed 
at  Kinsale.  If  Hugh  could  join  them,  his 
triumph  was  secure.  They  were  blockaded 
by  veteran  troops.  Hugh  was  betrayed 
and  beaten  (Dec).  In  the  following  March 
he  made  peace  on  almost  the  same  terms 
he  had  himself  proposed  in  1587.  But  al- 
though O'Neill  had  held  his  own  in  the 
field,  he  could  not  resist  the  '*  war  of 
chicane,"  which  at  once  began  against  him. 
He  and  his  ally,  O'Donn^  of  Tyroonnel, 
the  represei^f^tives  of  the  old  royal  house  of 
the  Hui  Neill,  were  forced  to  fly.  Their 
lands  were  confiscated  and  "  planted,"  and  the 
tribesmen  treated  as  tenants-at-wiU  under  the 
crown.  This  flagrant  injustice  led  directly  to 
the  outbreak  of  1641.  The  "  subtle  ravage  " 
of  the  lawyers,  and  the  Rowing  Protestantism 
of  the  government,  which  now,  for  the  flrst 
time,  had  a  large  Protestant  population  at  its 
back,  gradually  forced  even  the  old  Anglo- 
Irish  Catholics  into  a  close  union  with  the 
Celts.  Strafford  claimed  all  the  estates  of 
Connaught  for  the  crown,  on  the  plea  that 
the  Chancery  ofiicers  hud  neglected  to  enrol 
the  patents  of  the  owners.  The  Irish  gentle- 
men offered  £120,000  for  quieting  their  titles. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  the  money  was  paid, 
and  then  the  Viceroy  announced  that  he  would 
not  observe  the  conditions. 

Meanwhile  the  religious  tension  was  in- 
creasing. A  Catholic  revival  had  spread 
over  Europe.  In  England  the  Puritans  were 
rising  into  power.  On  Oct.  22,  1641,  a  rising 
occurred  in  Ulster.  In  December  the  English 
Commons  resolved  to  extirpate  Popery  in 
Ireland.  Then  the  rebellion  spread.  The 
Lords  Justices  were  careful  not  to  limit  it ;  the 
wider,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  the  rebellion, 
the  wider  would  be  the  forfeitures  at  their 
disposaL*  The  struggle  was  very  horrible. 
The  colonists  were  everywhere  expelled,  and 
often  murdered.  The  Irish  chiefs  did  what 
they  could  to  humanise  the  war ;  the  English 
leaders  encouraged  the  ferocity  of  their  men. 
The  divisions  of  the  Irish  Eoyalists  gave 
Cromwell  an  easy  victory.  The  act  of  de- 
vastation was  perfected  by  the  Saints.  Nearly 
half  the  population  perished  in  eleven  years. 
When  the  war  was  over,  many  hundreds  of 
bojTS  and  of  marriageable  girls  were  sold  into 
slavery.  Thirty  or  forty  thousand  men 
enlisted  in  foreign  .service.  Three  provinces 
were  confiscated,  and  parcelled  out  amongst 
the  soldiers  and  the  creditors  of  the  J*arlia- 
ment.      By  the  peace  of   1648,  Charles  I. 

*  Whether  the  terrible  chftrgv  of  Carte,  Lelaad, 
Lord  CastlehsTen,  and  Kalson,  be  well  founded  it  is, 
perbani,  impossible  to  determine.  But  it  is  certafai 
that  the  meararee  of  the  Lords  Jnstioes  were  emi- 
nentlv  adapted  to  spread  the  rebellion.  It  is  certain, 
too,  that  from  the  first  they  looked  forward  to 
conflsoationB.  When  the  seren  Lords  of  the  Pale 
reTolted,  tbey  hastened  to  point  out  how  '*  those 
neat  ooanties  of  Lelnster,  Ulster,  and  the  Pale," 
laj  now  '*  more  open  to  his  Mideety's  free  disposal, 
and  to  a  Reneral  settlement  of  peace  and  religion 
by  mtxodudDff  of  English.** 
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promised  to  restore  the  Irish  Catholics  to 
their  estates.  In  1650  Charles  II.  confirmed 
the  engagements  of  his  father.  He  changed 
his  mind  when  he  was  king .  He  '*  considered 
the  settlement  of  Ireland  as  an  affair  rather 
of  policy  than  justice,'*  and  *'  thought  it  most 
for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  advantage  of 
the  crown,  and  security  of  his  government, 
that  the  loss  should  fall  on  the  Irish."  By 
the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  he 
confirmed  to  the  Cromwelliana  tlie  estates  of 
his  father's  last  supporters.  Before  the  re- 
hellion,  two-thirds  of  the  fertile  soil  belonged 
to  the  Catholics.  Under  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
two-thirds  remained  to  the  Protestants.  The 
War  of  the  Revolution  gave  the  final  blow 
to  the  old  race.  They  saw  in  it  a  chance  of 
undoing  the  wrongs  of  the  last  thirty  yeara 
Their  tU)lest  leaders,  hacked  by  D'Avaux  and 
Louvois,  desired  to  establish  Ireland  as  a 
separate  kingdom,  under  French  protection. 
The  king  landed  in  March,  1689.  The  Parlia- 
ment met  in  May.  Poynings'  Act  and  the 
Acts  of  Settlement  and  Kxplanation  were 
repealed.  The  Cromwellians  and  their  heirs 
were  dispossessed,  as  wrongful  possessors,  but 
honAfide  purchasers  for  valuable  consideration 
were  to  be  reprised.  To  provide  for  these 
reprisals,  the  estates  of  the  English  colonists 
who  supported  the  Prince  of  Orange  were 
confiscated.  A  wholesale  Act  of  Attainder 
was  passed  to  increase  the  forfeitures.*  But 
the  war  went  against  King  James.  He  had 
neither  money  nor  arms.  His  troops  were 
ill-disciplined,  and  his  counsela  divided.  The 
relief  of  Derry  and  the  battle  of  Newton 
Butler,  in  1689,  were  followed  up  by  the 
passage  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690,  and  the  de- 
cisive defeat  of  Aghrim,  in  1691.  The  capi- 
tulation of  Limerick  was  signed,  after  an 
heroic  defence,  on  Oct.  3.  The  flower  of  the 
Irish  soldiers  followed  their  king  into  France, 
to  *'  find  their  graves  in  strange  places  and 
unhereditary  churches."  Parliament  refused 
to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Limerick ;  fresh  con- 
fiscations were  made ;  and  the  national  faith 
was  proscribed. 

A  great  development  of  material  prosperity 
might,  perhaps,  have  reconciled  the  Ini^  to 
the  conquest.  The  English  and  the  Irish 
Parliaments  vied  in  legislation  which  made 
prosperity  impossible.  Trade  was  crushed  by 
the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  one ;  society 
was  sapped  by  the  bigotiy  of  the  other. 
Ireland  was  already  excluded  from  the  Navi- 
gation Acts.  Acts  of  1665  and  1680  had  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  and 
provisions  into  England.  The  colonial  trade 
was  ruined  in  1696 ;  the  wool  trade  with 
England  in  1698 ;  the  wool  trade  with  the 
Continent  in  1699.     Catholics  were  forbidden 

*  A  preoiaolj  similar  bill  against  the  Iriab  was 
introdooed  in  Enirlsail  fiv«  dm  before  the  Irish 
bill  was  brooght  in.  It  passed  both  Hnuaes,  and 
was  lost  b7  a  prorogation.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
Lord  Msoanlaj.    .. 


by  Irish  Acts  to  purchase  lands,  to  lend  on 
real  securities,  to  take  long  or  beneficial 
leases.  The  GaveUing  Act  (2  Anne,  c  6) 
broke  up  existing  estates.  Catholic  minon 
were  plaiced  under  Protestant  guardians.  The 
Courts  of  Equity  assigned  a  liberal  provision 
to  apostate  wives  and  children.  The  English 
grantees  of  confiscated  estates  were  necessarily 
absentees.  They  leased  vast  tracts  to  Iriw 
Protestants  on  beneficial  terms.  The  lessees 
sub-let,  sometimes  four  or  five  deep.  The 
misery  of  the  cottier  was  extreme.  He  paid 
a  rack-rent;  he  supported  his  priest  ;  he 
was  tithed  by  the  parson.  The  steady  growth 
of  pasture  drove  him  to  the  mountain  and  the 
bog.  Famine  and  disease  were  chronic.  A 
vast  emigration  set  in.  Before  the  trade 
laws  and  the  Test  Act,  the  Ftesbyterian 
artisans  and  yeomen  fied  to  Germany  and 
America.  The  Catholics  served  under  every 
European  flag  save  one.  At  home  they  were 
a  rabble.  <*  The  tend<ms  of  society  were  cut." 
When  the  masses  came  to  power,  they  had 
none  to  lead.  The  penal  code  was  so  repug- 
nant to  human  natore,  the  oommerciAl  code 
was  so  opposed  to  the  common  interest,  that 
their  regular  execution  was  impoenble. 
Priests,  '*  whom  the  laws  did  not  presume  to 
exist,"  publicly  discharged  the  duties  of  their 
office ;  smuggling  became  a  national  industry. 
The  whole  popuuition  was  educated  into  con- 
tempt for  the  law.  They  came  soon  to  have 
a  law  of  their  own,  enforced  by  the  Hbughers 
and  the  Whiteboys  (1761)  with  merciless  aeve> 
rity.  The  povemmentwasa  corrupt  oligarchy. 
The  hereditary  revenue,  which  inclnded  two- 
thirds  of  the  taxation,  made  the  crown  inde- 
pendent. The  ludicial  interpretation  of 
Poynings'  Act  and  the  Declaratory  Act  of  6 
Geo.  I.,  c.  by  ensured  the  subservienoe  of  the 
Parliament.  All  bills  were  submitted,  first 
to  the  Irish,  then  to  tiie  Engliidi  Privy 
Council.  They  were  suppressed  or  altered 
at  the  pleasure  of  either.  If  approved  by  the 
two  councils,  Parliament  might  pass  or  reject, 
but  could  not  amend  them.  The  Upper  House 
was  largely  controlled  by  the  Kngliirfi  courtiers 
who  sat  upon  the  Right  Reverend  bench.  An 
English  Act  of  1691  excluded  Catholics;  an 
English  test  clause  of  1704  excluded  Dissenters 
from  the  legislature.  The  Oathc^cs  lost  the 
franchise.  Protestants  exercised  it  once  in  a 
lifetime.  The  Parliament  of  George  II.  est 
for  thirty-three  years.  Two-thirds  of  the 
members  were  returned  by  boroughs,  and 
the  boroughs  were  in  the  hands  of  under- 
takers and  patrons.  The  Houses  met  once 
in  two  years.  The  judges  were  removable 
at  pleasure.  The  greatest  offices  were  habi- 
tually bestowed  on  English  non-readents. 
A  spirit  of  resistance  slowly  grew  amongst 
the  colonists.  The  House  of  Lords  vainly 
protested  against  the  deprivation  ctf  its 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  Annesley  case 
(1719).  Three  years  later  the  country  rose 
against    "Wood's    halfpence/*    and    drove 
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Walpole  to  BulmuBBion.  The  struggle  "  had  a 
most  unhappy  influence  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  by  bringing  on  intimaeies  between 
PlapiBts  and  Jacobites,  and  the  Whigs,  who 
before  had  no  correspondence  with  them." 
In  1749  the  crown  worsted  the  Houses  over 
an  Appropriation  Bill.  In  the  next  two 
sessions  the  contest  was  renewed,  and  the 
goremment  outvoted.  The  opposition  grew, 
the  pension  list  swelled,  the  price  of  the 
boroughs  advanced.  Between  1750  and  1754 
seats  trebled  in  value.  The  influence  of  the 
middle  classes  was  first  felt  at  the  dissolution 
on  the  demise  of  the  crown.  Hieir  objects 
were  to  control  their  representatives  by  an 
Octennial  Act,  and  to  correct  the  scandals  of 
the  pension  list.  The  Peace  of  Paris  added 
India  and  Canada  to  the  Empire.  An  increase 
of  the  standing  army  was  essential  to  their 
safety.  Ministers  did  not  dare  to  make  the 
proposal  in  England.  By  the  concession  of 
an  Octennial  Act  (Feb.,  1768)  they  secured 
an  increase  of  3,000  men  to  the  Irish  Estab- 
lishment. The  overthrow  of  the  Undertakers 
followed.  Lord  Townshend  and  Lord  Har- 
court  attempted  by  lavish  bribes  to  create  a 
party  of  "  king's  friends,"  dependent  only  on 
the  crown.  Between  1757  and  1777  the 
civil  list  had  nearly  doubled,  the  pension 
list  had  nearly  doubled,  and  a  million  had 
been  added  to  the  debt.  The  American  War 
brought  a  crisis.  In  1778  the  impending 
bankruptcy  of  Ireland  forced  Lord  North 
to  relax  the  commercial  code  in  defiance  of 
the  English  middle  classes.  The  govern- 
ment was  too  poor  to  replace  the  garrisons 
withdrawn  for  the  colonial  war.  The  country 
was  defenceless^  and  invasion  seemed  imminent. 
The  whole  Protestant  population  armed.  In 
December,  1778,  the  Volunteers  numbered 
8,000;  in  June,  1779,  42,000;  in  1781,  it  is 
said,  as  many  as  80,000  men.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  Protestants ;  they  were  officered 
by  the  Protestant  gentry,  and  they  were 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  English  connection. 
But  they  resolved  to  free  their  country  from 
the  commercial  tyranny  of  England.  They 
began  to  discuss  political  questions  and  to 
concert  their  action.  In  Dec,  1781,  came 
the  news  of  S:tratoj|^  and  of  York  Town. 
In  the  following  February  the  delegates  of 
143  Ulster  corps  met  at  Dungannon.  They 
asserted  the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  right  to  free  trade.  They  demanded  that 
the  judges  should  bo  made  independent,  and 
the  Mutiny  Act  limited  to  a  single  session. 
They  condemned  the  penal  laws,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  communicate  with  other  corps. 
Their  example  was  everywhere  followed. 
Grattan  pressed  the  demand  for  independence 
in  the  Commons.  In  April  the  House  ad- 
dressed the  crown.  It  adopted  in  full  the 
constitutional  theories  of  Dungannon.  They 
were  accepted  in  May  by  the  Parliament  of 
England.  Fox,  it  has  been  said,  "  met  Ire- 
land on  her  own  terms,  and  gave  her  every- 
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thing  she  wanted  in  the  way  she  herself  seemed 
to  wish  for  it." 

But  independence  was  not  the  sole  legislative 
achievement  of  the  Volunteers.  Between  1 7  78 
and  1782  many  wholesome  measures  were 
passed.  Almost  all  the  commercial  restraints 
were  removed.  A  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  a 
limited  Mutiny  Act  became  law.  Tbe  judges 
were  made  immovable.  The  Test  Act  was  re- 
pealed. Bills  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics 
were  carried  in  1778,  1782,  and  1792.  In 
1793  they  were  enfranchised. 

Two  grievances  remained — the  corruption  of 
Parliament,  and  the  exclusion  of  Catholics 
from  its  walls.  Upon  both  points  the  patriots 
were  divided.  Charlemont  and  Flooa  feared 
to  extend  the  political  power  of  the  Catholics. 
Grattan  was  their  earnest  advocate.  All 
agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  Reform,  but 
Flood  alone  was  ready  to  overawe  the  Houses 
into  honesty.  The  Volunteer  Convention 
showed  a  growing  appetite  for  politics. 
Charlemont  and  Grattan  were  entirelv  op- 
posed to  legislation  by  menace.  Flood^s  Re- 
form Bill  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority, 
and  the  Convention  was  immediately  dis- 
solved. For  fifteen  years  Pitt  debauched  the 
Irish  Parliament.  Reform  or  Emancipation 
would  alike  have  been  fatal  to  the  union 
which  he  presently  began  to  design.  It 
was  to  redress  these  evils  that  the  club  of 
United  Irishmen  was  formed  by  Rowan 
Hamilton.  The  persistent  opposition  of  the 
government,  however,  drove  its  members  to 
disloyalty.  S}nnpathy  with  the  French  Revo- 
lution grew  active  in  the  north.  In  1793  the 
Convention  Act  became  law.  At  last,  in  1 794, 
Pitt  seemed  to  waver.  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  a 
known  friend  of  the  Catholics,  was  named 
Viceroy ;  and  the  expectations  of  the  Catholics 
were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  Suddenly  the 
Viceroy  was  recalled.  The  miserable  rebellion 
of  1798  followed.  A  brief  and  horrible  agra- 
rian rising  was  suppressed,  and  punished 
with  the  cruelty  that  comes  of  fear.  The 
English  minister  saw  his  opportunity,  and 
bought  the  Parliament  he  had  degraded  so 
ably  and  so  long.  The  union  with  Enf^land  was 
accomplished  by  the  Act  39  &  40  Geo.  III., 
c.  67,  July  2,  1800,  and  the  Irish  Parliament 
ceased  to  exist  a  month  later.  For  many  years 
the  country  was  profoundly  disturbed.  Robert 
Enunett  was  hanged  in  1803,  for  plotting  a 
second  rebellion.  Orange  outrages  prevailed 
in  the  north,  and  Daniel  0*Connell  was 
beginning  to  marshal  the  Catholic  democrac;|r. 
He  determined  from  the  first  to  win  emanci- 
pation without  conditions.  The  Liberal  Pro- 
testants under  Grattan,  the  Catholic  gentry 
under  Lord  Fingall,  the  English  Catholics, 
and  a  strong  party  at  Rome,  under  Gonsalvi, 
were  prepared  to  give  the  crown  a  veto  on  the 
nomination  of  Irish  prelates,  in  return  for 
the  boon.  The  bishops  themselves  favoured 
the  compromise.  0*Connell  opposed  and  beat 
them  alL    The  Catholic  Association  (1824) 
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organised  the  peasantry  through  the  priests. 
The  Waterford  election  (1826)  proTed  the 
power  of  the  movement.  The  return  of 
(yConiiell  for  Clare  in  1829  convinced  the 
Dake  of  Wellington  that  he  must  choose 
between  conceasion  and  civil  war.  The 
£aiancipation  Act  was  passed,  the  forty-shil- 
luig  freeholders  were  disfranchised,  and  the 
Catholic  Association  suppressed.  The  honors 
of  the  Tithe  War  led  to  a  severe  Coercion  Act 
in  1832,  and  to  the  abolition  of  tithes  and  the 
substitution  of  a  land-tax  in  1838.  A  Poor 
Law  was  passed  in  the  same  year,  and  a 
Municipal  Keform  Act  two  years  later.  The 
National  Schools  were  founded  in  1831 — 32, 
a&d  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  1845.  0*Con- 
nell's  formidable  agitation  for  Repeal  marked 
the  second  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  prohibition  of  the  monster  meeting  at  Clon- 
tarf  (Oct.  3,  1843)  broke  his  power.  He  died 
at  Genoa  in  1847.  The  *<  Young  Iieland" 
party,  chiefly  composed  of  Protestant  jour- 
nalists and  men  of  letters,  made  a  foolish  at- 
tempt at  rebellion  in  1848.  The  Potato 
Famine  of  1846 — 48,  and  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court  Act,  caused  a  vast  exodus  to 
America.  A  considerable  amount  of  English 
capital  was  invested  in  Ireland,  and  some 
years  of  steady  progress  ensued.  But  the  en- 
during existence  of  social  and  political  dis- 
contents was  revealed  by  the  Phoenix  Con- 
spiracy of  1858.  They  culminated  in  Fenian- 
ism  (a  combination  of  well-organised  secret 
societies  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  indepen- 
d^ce  from  Engfand  by  force)  at  the  close  of 
the  American  War.  Abortive  attempts  at 
insurrection  continued  to  disturb  Ireland  and 
Canada  for  nearly  four  years,  but  they  came  to 
nothing.  [Fenian  Conspibact.]  The  gather- 
ing at  Tallaght  was  dispersed  by  the  police 
(March,  1867).  The  conspirators  took  refuge 
in  crime,  and  in  December,  1867,  London  was 
startled  by  an  attack  on  Clerkenwell  Prison. 
Mr.  Gladstone  became  premier  shortlv  after 
this  event,  and  immediately  proceeaed  to 
legislate  for  Ireland.  The  Irish  Church  was 
disestablished  and  disendowed  in  1869,  and 
a  Land  Bill  embodying  some  novel  prin- 
ciples became  law  in  1870.  Two  years 
after  the  Ballot  Act  (1872),  the  Home 
Rule  party  came  into  prominence  under  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt.  He  was  soon  ousted  from  his 
position  by  an  abler  and  more  vigorous  poli- 
tician (1877 — 78).  The  new  leader  availed 
himself  of  the  distress  caused  bv  bad  harvests 
in  1878—80,  and  of  the  repeal  of  the  Con- 
vention Act  in  1879,  to  organise  the  formid- 
able Land  League  movement.  By  a  second 
I^and  Act,  passed  in  1881,  Mr.  Gladstone 
transformed  the  whole  system  of  Irish  tenures. 
The  Land  League  was  suppressed  in  the  same 
year,  but  immediately  revived  as  the  National 
League.  Systematic  outrages,  however,  still 
prevailed  over  three  of  the  provinces.  Of- 
fenders against  the  "unwritten  law"  were 
shot  or  "  boycotted,"  and  in  May,  1882,  Lord 


Fredrick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  the  Chief 

and   Under    Secretaries    for    Ireland,  wi^ 

stabbed  by  the  **  Invincibles  "  in  the  Phoenix 

Park. .    This    murder   was   followed    by  a 

stringent. Crimes  Act,,  which  put  a  stop  to  the 

worst  of  the  atrocities.    But  the  agitation  of 

the  .^Nationalists  continued  to  be  veiy  violent, 

and  led- to  some  disastrous  collisions  between 

them  and  the  Orangemen  both  in  England 

and  Ireland  in  1884. 

I.  Celtio  Irtland.    a.  Contsmponiy : — Moik 

.  of  the  extaat  mAoasoripts  axe  still  whollv  or 

partially  onpnbliahed.    Ample  aoooimta  oFtheni 

are  given  by  O'Carry,  ManutcriiA  MaitriaU  of 

Ai^dmU    Irttk    MiaUry;    and    O'Beflly.    IriA 

'  WriUtc  A  tow  were  jffkited  by  O'Ccnor,  Etmvk 
Hib.  FctfTM  Scriptwre^  in  1814.  The  foUowing 
have  been  pnbliahed  f n  the  Beoord  Series :— ' 

'  Aficimt  Law9  of  IrOand,  TK»  War  t^fike  Gatikm 
with  th§  OqUI  (Norse  iuTasiona),  Ckrvmieom 
SootorMtn,  (▲.■ .  LSW— A..D.  1150).  AnnaU  of  Lough 
CS  (1014-150U),  Historical  and  Municipal  Doc^t- 
mentB  qf  Ireland  (1172  >132U),  Qiraliua  Com- 
hrmuit.  There  is  a  fine  edition  of  the  AnuaU  V 
t^  Four  MatUTB,  by  O'Donovan.  h.  Modem  :— 
O'Curry,  On  the  Mannar*,  tie.,  of  Hu  Aitciont  Iriak, 
ed.  by  Dr.  W.  K.  SalliraQ  ;  Sir  Henry  Somner 
Maine.  Marly  Hutory  qf  InttUmHonM.  II.  The 
'K«g''^*«  Conquest.  .  a.  Contemporary  :— C^«ii- 
dart  i^StaU  rapora  in  the  Bella  beriea ;  £dmand 
Campion,  A  Hi^ori*  of  Ireland  writtm  in  1S71 ; 
Spenaer,  A  ViovB  of  tho  Btait  of  IrOand  ;  Sir  John 
I>B.Ties,  A  DitowtrU  of  the  StaU  of  Irvland ;  Sir 
WUliam  Peti7,  The  PolUieal  ilnatomv  of  IrtUnul ; 
Clarendon,  Hietoriea'-  View  of  the  Afimr*  </  !>«• 
land;  Carte,  Ormond;  Clogr,  htfe  o/ Bad«il ; 
Lelhnd,  fltstory  of  Ireland;  Nalaon.  Hutorical 
ColUetiona.  h.  Modem  :— Prendergaatt.  The 
OromiceUian  Settlement  of  Ireland;  Blohey, 
Lectures  on  the  Bieiory  of  Ireland  (the  best 
ahort  history  to  1602) ;  Leeky,  Hiatoni  of  Bnf- 
land  in  (he  E^ghteonth  Ceninry.  HI.  The  i^- 
lish  Bale.  a.  Contemporary  :—Molyneaz,  Tk* 
Caee  of  Ireland,  1896;  Swift.  Short  Fwr, 
Drapier'e  Lettere,  and  other  iraota;  Dobbt, 
Bewf  on  the  Trade  of  Ireland,  1784;  Berketey, 
The  Cnuritt,  1735—7 ;  Mra.  Delany,  Avichio^rajih  t 
and  Correepondenee  (an  amnaing  aocial  pictare) ; 
O'Leary,  Worht;  Wesley,  Diarien;  Hely 
HatchmionfComnureiol  Restrtttnti,  1779;  Toons, 
Tour,  1780 :  Barke'a  Miaoellanooa*  Traeta  on  Ire- 
land; The  lAvee  of  Charlemont,  Flood,  and  Grattan, 
by  Hudy,  Warden  Flood,  and  Henry  Oratt«n 
theyoonger.  b. Modem:— -Sir GtoorgeCkimewaU 
Leids,  On  Local  Difiitrbances  in  Jreland  ;  Lecky, 
Hiotory  ef  Bnqland  in  the  Xightemth  Century,  and 
The  Leaden  of  Puhlio  Opinion  in  Ireland. 

[J.  W.  F.] 

IiOBD-LXKUTBHAVTS  AND  IiOKD  PXFQTnS  OF 

Ibxl  iin>. 

HnghdeLacT 1178 

Bichard,  Ear!  of  Pembroke       ....    1173 

Baymond  le  Gkoa 1175 

PrmoeJohn 1177 

Lord  Justicea,  no  Lord  Deputy  .1184 

Hugh  deLa<7  (1189)   .  .     alao  1903  and  1906 

Meyler  Fits-Henry      ....    1189  and  ISii4 
Geoffrey  de  Mariaco   .  1215— 12S2— IgW 

PieraOaTeston 1908 

Edmund  le  Botiller 1519 

Boger  de  Mortimer 1916 

Thomaa  Fitigerald 1399 

John  de  Bermingham ISQ 

Earl  of  Kildare U87 

Prior  Boger  Ontlow    ....    1328  and  19¥> 

Sir  John  d'Arcy 13tt 

Sir  John  de  Cherlton ISV 

Sir  Baool  de  Ufford 1944 

Sir  Boger  d'Arcy,  Sfr  John  Morli    ...    1946 

Walter  de  Bermingham 1949 

Manrice,  Sari  of  DeuBoad       ....    USi^ 
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ThomMdeflokebj 1SB6 

Almeric  de  St.  Axnand 1387 

Jades,  Earl  of  Onnonde 1860 

Lionel,  Duke  of  Claranoe 1861 

Oeiald,  Earl  of  Deamoiid 1807 

WilUam  de  Windaor 1869—1374 

Manxice,  Earl  of  Deamond;  James,  Earl  of 

Ormonde 1376 

Edmund  Mortimer,  Bari  of  March  .               .  18^ 

Robert  de  Veie,  Earl  of  Oxford                       .  1385 

Sir  John  Stanltfj 1389  and  1308 

Jamea,  Earl  of  Ormonde 1391 

Thomaa,  Bake  of  Olonowter    ....  1303 

Boger  de  Mortimer  .  .  ...  138i5 
Beginald  Grey,  Thomas  de  Holland ;   Lords 

Jnstioes 1386 

Thomas  of  Lancaster ....    1401  and  14Q6 

Sir  John  Stanley  and  Sir  John  Tfelbot     .       .  1413 

James,  Earl  of  Ormonde 1420 

Edmnnd  de  Mortimer 1423 

bir  John  Tiftlbot 1425 

Sir  John  Or^ .  1427 

Sir  John  Sutton 1428 

hir  Thomas  Stanly    ....    1431  and  1435 

Lord  de  Wells 1438 

John,  Earl  of  Shxewslmzj 1446 

Bichard,  Duke  of  York 1440 

George,  Dake  of  Clarence 1461 

Earl  of  Worcester 1470 

John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk                      .  1478 

Gerald,  Earl  of  KUdare 1483 

John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Lincoln                     .  1484 

Jasper  Tudor,  Duke  of  Bedford  .  1468 
Henry,   Duke  of  York   (afterwszds   Henry 

Vni)  ;  his  deputy.  Sir  Edward  Poyninga  1404 
Gerald,  Earl  of  Kiidare                                1496—1504 

Earl  of  Surrey 1521 

Henry,  Duke  of  Bichmond        ....  1529 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Sussex 1560 

Bobert,  Earl  of  Essex 1599 

LordMountjoy 1603 

Lord  Falkland 1623 

Lord  Strafford 1629 

Jamea,  Marquis  of  Ormonde  .    1643  and  1648 

Oliver  Cromwell 1640 

Henry  Cromwell 1657 

Duke  of  Ormonde 1662 

LordBoberta 1669 

LordBerkel^ 1670 

Earl  of  Essex 1672 

Duke  of  Ormonde 1677 

Earl  of  Clarendon 1685 

Earl  of  lyroonnel       ...               .       .  1687 

Lord  Sydney 1690 

LordCapel 1695 

Earl  of  Boohester 1700 

Duke  of  Ormonde 1700 

Earl  of  Pembroke 1707 

Earl  of  Wharton 1709 

Duke  of  Ormonde 1710 

Duke  of  Shrewsbury 1713 

Doke  of  Bolton 1717 

Duke  of  Grafton 1721 

John,  Lord  Carteret 1724 

Lionel,  Duke  of  Dorset 1731 

iHike  of  Devonshire 1787 

Earl  of  Chesterfield 1745 

>  arl  of  Harrington 1747 

Duke  of  Dorset 1751 

Duke  of  Deronahire 1755 

Doke  of  Bedford 1757 

Earl  of  Halifax 1761 

Earl  of  Northumberland 1763 

Earl  of  Hertford 1765 

Oeorge,  Visoount  Townshend  ....  1767 

Simon,  Earl  of  Haroourt 1772 

John,  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire                       •  1777 

Frederick,  Earl  of  Carlisle        ....  1780 

Duke  of  Portland 1782 

EarlTeniple 1782 

Robert,  Earl  of  Horthington     ....  1788 

imkeofButland 1784 

Marquis  of  Buckingham  (Ekrl  Temple)  .       .  1787 

John,  Earl  of  Westmoreland    ....  1790 

William,  Esrl  Fitxwilliun        ....  1795 


John,  Earl  Camden 1785 

Marquis  Comwallis 1798 

Earl  of  Hardwicke 1801 

Duke  of  Bedford 1806 

Duke  of  Biohmond 1807 

E<irl  Whitworth 1818 

Earl  Talbot 1817 

Marquis  of  Wellesley 1821 

Marquis  of  Anglesey 1828 

Duke  of  Northumberland 1889 

Marquis  of  Anglesey 1880 

Marquis  of  Wellesley 1833 

Earl  of  Haddington 1884 

Marquis  Normanby 1835 

Earl  Tortesoue 1889 

Earl  de  Grey 1841 

Lord  Heytesbnry 1844 

Earl  of  Bessborough 1846 

Earl  of  Clarendon 1847 

Earl  of  Eglinton .       » 1852 

Earl  of  St-  Germans 1858 

Earl  of  Carliale 1865 

John,   Lord    Wodehonse    (afterwards  Lord 

Kimberley) 1864 

Marquis  of  Abercom 1866 

John,  Earl  Spencer 1868 

Duke  of  Aberoorn 1874 

Duke  of  Marlborough 1874 

EarlCowper 1880 

Earl  Spencer Iu88 

Xreton,  Henky  [b.  1610,  d,  1651),  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  joined  the  Parliamentary 
party,  and  fought  at  Gainsborough,  where  he 
came  into  contact  with  Cromwell,  with  whom 
he  at  once  formed  a  great  friendship.  In 
Jan.,  1647,  he  married  Cromwell^s  daughter 
Bridget.  He  was  active  in  putting  down  the 
Hoyalist  risings  in  1648,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  energetic  members  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  which  condemned  Charles  I.  to  death. 
He  was  nominated  in  the  Council  of  State  in 
1649,  but  his  name  was  struck  out  by  Parlia- 
ment. When  Cromwell  went  over  to  Ireland, 
Ireton  was  appointed  his  maior-general,  and 
on  the  recall  of  the  former,  Iretou  was  made 
Lord  Deputy,  which  office,  says  Ludlow,  who 
was  his  colleague,  '*  he  conducted  with  great 
ability,  and  with  unbounded  devotion  to  the 
public  service.*'  Parliament  settled  £2,000  a 
year  on  him,  but  he  refused  it,  saying  iliat  he 
would  rather  they  paid  their  just  debts  than 
be  so  liberal  with  the  public  money.  He  died 
of  the  plague,  in  his  forty-second  year,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  On  the 
Hestoration,  his  corpse  was  disinterred,  and 
hung  on  a  gibbet  at  Tyburn. 

Clarendon,  Bist.  of  the  Rthetticns  Whitelocke, 
M0mort<il«;  Grainger,  i^tooraphteal  But. ;  Banke, 
Hi»t.  tif  Eng. ;  Ludlow,  Jfcmoirs. 

Irish  Church,  Tub.  Ireland  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  century.  The  faith 
of  the  new  Church  was  that  of  the  rest  of 
Western  Christendom.  Her  organisation 
was  peculiar  to  herself.  The  tribe  was  re- 
constituted upon  a  religious  footing,  and  be- 
came a  monastic  community.  The  chief 
was  the  founder  and  first  abbot.  A  number 
of  his  tribesmen  and  tribeswomen  practised 
celibacy.  All  devoted  themselves  to  fasting 
and  to  prayer.    They  were  a  religious  family 
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living  under  their  own  rules,  rather  than  an 
order.  The  abbot  was  still  a  spiritual  chief, 
to  whom  all  members  of  the  tribe,  even  the 
tribal  bishops,  were  subject.  His  successors 
were  almost  invariably  chosen  from  his  kin. 
The  management  of  the  abbey  lands  re- 
mained with  his  married  relations.  The 
abbots  were  his  spiritual  descendants  {eeeleti- 
Mtiea  progenies^  the  stewards  {airchinneehit)^ 
his  descendants  by  blood  {j>UHlU  progenut). 
Of  the  fiist  eleven  successors  of  St.  Golumba 
at  lona,  ten  were  of  the  same  royal  stock. 
For  two  centuries  none  but  members  of  the 
Clan  Sinaich  sat  in  the  chair  of  Patrick  at 
Armagh.  When  "  the  family  of  Ck>lumba  " 
pushed  their  spiritual  colony  into  England, 
they  regularly  sent  the  bishops,  without  ca- 
nonical election,  from  lona  to  their  sees. 

The  tribal  constitution  of  the  Celts  made 
them  monks.  Their  old  roving  spirit  made 
them  missionaries.  As  both  they  exercised  a 
lasting  influence  over  European  Christianity. 
They  converted  England,  and  left  it  the  most 
monastic  of  Latin  Churches.  In  the  twelftii 
century  Germany  was  studded  with  their 
monasteries.  They  were  the  apostles  of  Fran- 
conia  and  Carinthia.  From  Naples  to  Iceland 
they  have  left  their  names.  But  it  was  in 
Gaul  that  the  Irish  set  an  enduring  mark  on 
Western  civilisation.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century  St.  Columba  settled  at 
Luxeuil,  in  the  Voages,  and  from  that  centre 
colonised  the  classic  land  of  Latin  monasticism. 
His  disciples  conformed  to  the  wiser  rule  of 
Benedict,  and  were  absorbed  in  the  Bene- 
dictine order.  But  their  labours  led  to  the 
Benedictine  settlement  of  Burgundy.  Their 
monasteries,  planted  in  the  darkest  days  of 
Western  Christianity,  prepared  the  way  for 
Clugny,  for  Citeaux,  and  for  Clairvaux,  for 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  and  St  Bernard.  When 
the  monk-popes  of  Burgundy  saved  Christen- 
dom from  an  hereditary  priesthood,  the 
danger  was,  perhaps,  g^reatest  in  the  tribal 
chuich  of  Ireland.  But  the  popes  themselves 
were  reared  by  the  children  of  Columban. 
St.  Malachy  (1094—1148),  who  had  been 
brought  early  imder  the  influence  of  Borne, 
introduced  the  new  discipline  into  Ireland. 
The  Norse  invasions  had  destroyed  the 
monasteries.  The  lay  administrators  of  the 
Church  lands  had  encroached  upon  the  title 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  abbots.  Malachy 
reformed  Bangor.  He  was  nominated  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  by  Celsus,  the  hereditary 
incumbent.  After  a  long  struggle  with  the 
assertors  of  the  tribal  principle,  he  found  him- 
self acknowledged  as  Primate  in  1133.  He 
visited  Clairvaux.  He  left  his  companions 
with  Bernard  for  instruction.  He  journeyed 
to  Borne,  and  was  appointed  legate  by  Inno- 
cent II.  On  his  return  he  founded  the  Cister- 
cian house  of  l^Iellifont,  in  Louth,  the  first 
regular  monastery  in  Ireland.  Eight  years 
later  he  again  passed  into  Gaul  to  re- 
ceive the  pallium  from  Eugenius  IV.    But 


his  strength  failed  him  at  Clairvaux.    He 
died  under  the  roof  of  his  friend  and  master 
in  1148.    Four  years  after  his  death  Cardinal 
John  Paperon  and  Christian,  Bishop  of  lis- 
more,  presided  as  papal  legates  over  a  council 
at   Mellifont.     The  four  metropolitan   sees 
were  established,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  the  canonical  restraints  on  marriage, 
and  some  minor  abuses  were  corrected.    Many 
other  synods  were  held  in  the  twelfth  oentniy. 
Those  of   Cashel  (1172)  and  Dublin  ^1186) 
are  the  most  important.    The  first  tried  to 
introduce  the  payment  of  tithes  and  othcr 
English  observances.     The  second  confined 
itself  to  regulating  the  rituaL    In  both  there 
is  a  marked    tendency  to  conform    to   the 
Roman  discipline.     By  the  end  of  the  century 
the  traditional  monasticism  was  everywhere 
superseded  by  the  rule  of  the  Augustinian 
canons.     The  learning  of  the  old^  monks 
is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Bede,  by  the 
classical  manuscripts  in  their  peculiar  charac- 
ter still  scattered  over  Europe,  and  by  the  bold 
and  often  unorthodox  doctrines  they  main- 
tained.   Virgilius  taught  the  existence  of  the 
antipodes  in  the  eighth  century,  John  Sootos 
Erigena  upheld  the  views  of  Origen  in  the 
nintii,  and  Macarius  seems,  in  some  points,  to 
have  anticipated  the  theories  of  Spinoza. 

From  their  first  conversion  the  Danes  of 
the  eastern  seaboard  looked  upon  the  tribal 
church  as  irregular.  Their  endeavours  to 
place  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction,  first 
of  iiie  Norwegian,  and  afterwards  of  the 
English  primate,  led  to  a  separation  between 
the  two  Irish  Churches,  which  in  one  form  w 
other  has  lasted  to  the  present  time.  Biahops 
of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick,  were 
consecrated  by  the  English  primates  from  the 
days  of  Lanfranc.  The  estabhshment  of  the 
metropolitan  sees  by  Eugenius  was  resented 
in  England  as  an  infringement  of  the  ri^ts 
of  Canterbury.  From  the  coming  of  the  Nor- 
mans to  the  final  enforcement  of  Imteatantisin 
under  Charles  I.,  the  mutual  animosity  of  the 
natives  and  thecolonistodeepened  theestran^ 
ment  between  Dublin  and  Armagh.  Iniah 
clerks  and  Irish  monks  were  excluded  from 
English  benefices  and  English  monasteries, 
whUe  the  Saxon  was  shut  out  from  founda- 
tions beyond  the  Pale.  At  leng^  the  Befcn-- 
mation  freed  DubUn  from  its  dependence  by 
an  order  in  council  (1651). 

The  mendicants  reached  Ireland  soon  after 
their  foundation,  and  have  ever  since  rendered 
great  services  to  their  Church.  Even  before 
the  Reformation  "  no  person  of  the  Chorch, 
high  or  low,  great  or  small,  English  or  Irish, 
used  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  saying  ih» 
poor  friars  beggars.'*  Ecclesiastical  discipline 
had 'perished  in  the  general  desolation.  Great 
foundations  like  Clonmacnoise  and  Ardagh 
were  without  vestments  nrd  diurch  plate. 
Walled  towns  alone  jvoRsessed  means  for  th** 
decent  conduct  of  public  worship. 

The  earlier  measures  of  Henry  YIII.  met 
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with  little  opposition.  The  declaration  of 
the  royal  supremacy  (28  Henry  VIII.,  c.  13) 
was  accepted  b^  the  Catholics  of  the  Pale, 
and  generally  disregarded  hy  the  Celts.  The 
only  protest  against  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  came  from  the  Deputy  and  Coun- 
cil, who  regarded  it  as  a  blow  fatal  to  the 
education  "of  the  whole  Englishry  of  this 
land."  The  attempt  made  in  Idol  to  force 
the  ritiuil  of  1549  upon  the  Irish  was  the  first 
step  which  provoked  resistance.  The  new 
doctrines  were  preached  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
The  new  preachers  were  time-servers,  and 
men  of  scandalous  lives.  Zealous  Frot^tants 
refused  the  cure  of  souls  whom  they  could 
not  hope  to  instruct.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  the  old  rites  were  restored,  and 
the  Protestant  prelates  withdrew.  The  re- 
ligions policy  of  Elizabeth  is  well  illustrated 
by  her  reply  to  Hugh  O^Neill's  demand  for 
liberty  of  conscience.  "Her  Majesty  hath 
tolerated  herein  hitherto,  and  so  in  likelihood 
she  will  continue  the  same."  Catholicism 
was  a  real  danger  to  an  excommunicated 
sorereign,  and  there  were  too  many 
Irish  Catholics  in  the  queen's  armies  for  a 
systematic  persecution  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
llie  steps  which  gradually  led  to  the  fusion 
of  the  ^glo-Normans  of  the  Pale,  and  their 
old  enemies  the  Celts,  into  a  "  quasi-xuition/' 
have  been  indicated  in  the  general  article  on 
Ireland.  Careful  provision  for  the  Anglican 
Church  was  made  in  the  plantation  under 
James  I.,  and  again  at  the  Restoration.  But 
her  position  was  essentially  weak.  The 
highest  offices  were  invariably  filled  with 
English  courtiers.  The  Ardibishop  of  Dublin 
was  nsually  one  of  the  chief  Parliamentary 
managers  nir  the  crown.  Non-residence  was 
shamdtuUy  common  amongst  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Establishment,  while  extreme  poverty 
hampered  the  usefulness  of  the  countr}* 
parsons.  Hieir  missionary  efforts  bore  little 
fruit,  but  as  resident  country  gentlemen  they 
did  much  to  improve  the  social  condition 
of  the  people.  The  provisions  of  the  penal 
code  affecting  Catholic  laymen  belong  to  the 
political  history  of  Ireland.  But  there  were 
many  special  laws  aimed  directly  at  the 
priesthood.  By  an  Act  of  1703  all  priests 
were  compelled  to  register  their  names  and 
addresses,  and  take  Uie  oath  of  allegiance. 
Over  a  thousand  obeyed.  In  1709  they  were 
required  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  which 
they  believed  to  be  unlawful.  Less  than 
forty  submitted.  The  rest  incurred  the 
penalty  of  banishment  for  life,  and  of  death 
if  they  returned.  All  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  from  archbishops  to  vicars-general, 
all  friars,  and  all  unregistered  priests,  were 
liable  to  the  pains  ox  treason.  Catholic 
education  was  absolutely  forbidden,  while  the 
proselytism  of  the  Charter  Schools  (1733)  was 
encouraged  by  heavy  subsidies,  and  special 
legislative  restrictions  on  the  natural  rights 
of    parents.      Tlie   penal    system    inflicted 


frightful  evils  on  the  country,  but  of 
course  failed  of  its  object.  From  the  first, 
"Popish  priests  spared  not  to  come  out 
of  Spain,  from  Home  and  from  Reimes, 
only  to  dbiw  the  people  into  the  Church  of 
Home.'*  Even  in  the  worst  days  bishops, 
arch-priests,  and  vicars-general  lurked  dSs- 
guised  in  obscure  farmhouses.  In  1732  there 
were  892  mass-houses,  sensed  by  1,445  priests, 
besides  regulars,  in  the  kingdom.  Twenty 
years  later  an  organised  hierai-chy  of  twenty- 
four  archbishops  and  bishops  administered 
the  Church,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Nuncio  at  Brussels.  The  prelates  were 
still  nominated  by  the  exiled  Stuarts.  After 
the  middle  pf  the  eighteenth  century  many 
causes  tended  to  promote  a  general  toleration. 
The  spirit  of  Locke  and  Hoadley  prevailed 
amongst  educated  Protestants.  Educated  Ca- 
tholics brought  home  the  doctrines  of  the  Ency- 
clopedic from  France.  A  Gallican  tinge  per- 
vaded the  priesthood.  The  bishops  of  Munster 
wera  censured  b^*  the  Propaganda  for  approving 
the  oath  embodied  in  13  and  14  George  IIL, 
c.  36.  The  teaching  of  Abemethy  and  of 
Francis  Hutcheson  had  diffused  a  rationalistic 
spirit  amongst  the  Ulster  Presbyterians.  The 
schisms  of  Uie  "  New  Lights"  in  1726,  and  of 
the  rigid  Covenanters  twenty  years  later, 
broke  their  power.  The  toleration  of  1778 
sprang,  as  Charlemont  said,  "rather  from 
fashionable  Deism  than  from  Christianity, 
which  is  now  unfortunately  much  out  of 
fashion."  But  the  latitudinarian  phase  soon 
passed  away.  The  Evangelical  movement 
and  the  Ultramontane  revival  embittered  the 
animosities  caused  by  the  rebellion  and  its 
suppression,  by  0*Conneirs  agitations,  by  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act  of  1833,  the  appro- 
priation clause  of  1835,  the  tithe  war,  and  the 
education  question.  The  position  of  the 
Establishment  was  indefensible.  The  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Catholics  (1793)  sealed  its 
doom.  The  Protestants  realised  their  danger, 
and  made  an  express  guarantee  of  the  rights  of 
the  Church  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
Union.  This  policy  was  for  a  time  success- 
ful, but  no  guarantee  could  permanently 
maintain  so  glaring  an  abuse.  In  March, 
1868,  Mr.  Gladstone  carried  resolutions  con- 
demning the  existence  of  the  Church  as  an 
Establishment.  A  dissolution  followed  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  Liberals  acceded  to  power. 
In  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament  an 
Act  **  to  put  an  end  to  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  and  to  make  prorision  in  respect 
of  the  temporalities  thereof,"  became  law. 
The  Episcopalians  availed  themselves  of  the 
( hange  thus  wrought  in  their  position  to  revise 
their  constitution  and  liturgy  in  an  anti- 
sacerdotal  sense.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
made  great  material  progress  during  the  last 
half  century,  while  her  discipline  has  been 
thoroughly  reformed  under  the  vigorous  rule 
of  a  new  school  of  prelates.  **  Secularism  " 
has  of  late  begun  to  threaten  her  political 
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power.      The    Pi-esbyteiians    are    still    the 

strongest  and  most  numerous  communion  in 

the  North. 

Reeves's  ed.  of  Adamnan's  Li/«  of  St.  Qo^wre^ttLt 
and  the  scattered  iwpera  of  the  same  writer  in 
the  Proc^«tIiiiai  of  tks  Royal  Jrith  Academy ;  the 
Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints  in  the  Bollandist  Adta 
SanctorMm;  Lani^n,  IBeclMiostiool  History  of 
Irsland  io  tha  BooMniiiQ  0/  tho  ThirUentK  Cen- 
tury; Montalembert,  Ifoalrs  of  Hm  WmI  (for 
the  missionaries) ;  Luke  Wadding,  ^nttolet 
Minorwm,',  de  Burgo,  H>b«mta  Dominicana;  lir. 
Morsn,  Eua]f»  on  tno  Ortytn,  iCc,  of  th«  Rar\>t 
IrUh  CKwcK^  Spicilegiuth  Ofmoriente,  Uisloricni 
Skttch  of  tiut  Pcraactttions,  (f  e. ;  the  Ecclesiastical 
Histories  of  Brenau  (R.  C.).  Maut  (EpiscojiaUan), 
Reid  and   Killen    (PresbTterian).      The   best 

! general  sketch  since  the  Reformation  will  be 
bond  in  Lecky's  Hist.  ofEng.  in  fkt  EightMnth 
Century,  [J.  W.  F.] 

Zrisli  Land  Acts.  [Land,  Tekuub  op 
(Irbland).] 

ZriBh  Society,  Tkb.  TJndor  James  I. 
a  committee  was  formed  by  twelve  of  the 
London  city  companies,  to  coloniso  the  con- 
fiscated lands  of  0*Neil  and  0*Donnell  in 
Ulster,  and  the  Ulster  plantation,  with  Lon- 
donderry and  Coleraine  as  chief  towns, 
was  the  result  (1613^.  The  charter  was 
taken  away  in  1637,  out  restored,  though 
with  some  changes,  in  1670.  This  corpora- 
tion still  owns  much  land  in  the  north  of 
Ireland. 

Isabella  of  ANooxTLftifE  {d,  1246),  second 
wife  of  King  John,  was  the  daughter 
of  Almeric,  Count  of  Angouldme.  She 
was  betrothed  to  Hugh  of  Lusignan,  but  when 
John  became  enamoured  of  her,  in  1200,  she 
was  married  to  him,  on  the  divorce  of  his  first 
wife,  Hadwisa,  who  was  put  away  on  the  plea 
of  consanguinity,  while  Isabella's  betrothal 
was  likewise  annulled.  After  John's  death  she 
returned  to  Angouldme,  and  in  1220  she  mar- 
ried her  former  lover,  Hugh  of  Lusignan, 
whom  she  induced  to  transfer  hisalleginncef rom 
the  French  king  to  her  son  Henry  III.  This 
step  resulted  in  the  war  in  Poitou,  in  which 
Henry  and  his  step-father  were  beaten,  and 
Isabella  had,  in  1244,  to  flee  to  the  abbey  of 
Fontevraud,  "where,"  saj-s  Matthew  Paris, 
**  she  was  hid  in  a  secret  chamber,  and  lived 
at  her  ease,  though  the  Poitevins  and  the 
French,  considering  her  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
astrous war,  called  her  by  no  other  name  than 
Jezebel,  instead  of  her  rightful  appellation  of 
Isabel."  At  Fontevraud  she  took  the  veil, 
and  shortly  afterwards  died. 

Matthew  Paris,  Hi»^.  Anglor, 

Isabella^  wife  of  Edward  II.  {b.  1295, 
rf.  1358),  was  the  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of 
France.  She  was  betrothed  to  Prince  Edward 
in  1301,  and  the  marriage  took  place  in  1308. 
Her  husband's  attachment  to  Gaveston  alien- 
ated her  from  him,  and  towards  all  his  confi- 
dential ministers  she  displayed  a  settled 
aversion.  She  seems  to  have  been  very 
popular  with  the  baronial  party,  and  more 


particularly  with  the  citizens  of  Londoa. 
The  insult  offered  to  her  by  Lord  Badlesmere, 
who  refused  to  allow  her  to  enter  Leeds  Castle, 
Kent,  was  the  cause  indirectly  of  the  tempoiaiy 
downfall  of  the  baronial  party,  and  the  de- 
feat of  Lancaster  at  Boroughbridge.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Isabella  had  formed  any 
intimacy  with  Mortimer  previously  to  her 
journey  to  Franco  in  1325.  but  some  writers 
assert  that  it  was  by  her  means  that  he 
effected  his  escape  from  the  Tower.  A  dis- 
pute having  arisen  between  Bklward  II.  and 
his  brother-in-law,  the  French  king,  Isabella 
was  sent  over  to  Franco  to  arrange  the  matttf 
in  1325.  Having  induced  the  king  to  send 
over  Prince  Edward  to  join  her,  she  openly 
declared  her  intention  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land to  deliver  her  husband  from  the  hands 
of  the  Despencers.  Many  of  the  excited  and 
discontented  barons  had  assembled  at  the 
French  court,  and  with  their  aid  and  the 
troops  she  obtained  from  Hainault,  she  got 
together  a  sufficient  force  to  enable  her  to 
venture  on  invading  England.  She  landed  in 
Sept.,  1326,  near  Harwich,  where  she  was 
joined  by  many  of  the  nobles.  Her  party 
gradually  gathered  strength  as  she  marched 
westward  against  the  king.  Edward  surren- 
dered, the  Despencers  were  executed,  and 
shortly  afterwaitls  the  king  was  deposed,  and 
Prince  Edward  plac«d  on  the  throne.  From 
this  time  till  the  end  of  1330  the  queen  and 
her  paramour,  Mortimer,  were  supreme.  Ed- 
ward II.  was,  in  all  probability,  put  to  a 
cruel  death,  the  greater  part  of  the  royal 
revenues  were  placed  in  the  queen^s  lands* 
and  all  attempts  to  give  the  young  king  a  real 
share  in  the  government  were  defeated.  The 
terror  which  these  two  confederates  had 
managed  to  establish  was  seen  -by  the  way  in 
which  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
the  uncle  of  the  young  king,  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  the  Biahop  of  London,  was  sup- 
pressed. Kent  was  seized  and  put  to  death. 
But  a  more  formidable  movement  waa  now 
made.  King  Edward,  acting  in  alliance  with 
some  of  the  barons,  suddenly  seized  Mortimer 
at  Nottingham  (1330),  and  had  him  speedily 
tried  and  executed.  The  queen  was  excluded 
from  all  further  share  in  the  government, 
and  compelled  to  pass  the  remsinder  of  her 
life  in  retirement  at  Castle  Risings,  on  a 
yearly  allowance  of  £3,000. 

Robert  of  Avesbmy,  Chifmid*  (printed  Iqr 
Hearne) ;  Enyghton  (in  Twysdea,  Scnftorm 
Decern);  Longman,  Hi»t.  ofEdvcard  lit, 

Isabella,  wifo  of  Richard  II.  {d,  1409), 
was  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  Fnmce, 
and  in  1396  became  the  second  wife  of 
Richard  II.  By  this  marriage  an  end  was 
put  for  a  time  to  the  war  l>etween  the  two 
countries.  After  her  husband*s  deposition  she 
returned  to  France,  but  for  a  long  tune 
resolutely  refused  to  marr}-  again,  retaining 
her  belief  that  Richard  was  still  alive,  and 
attempting  moro  than  once  to  join  him.    In 
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1406,  being   c^ocviiaced   of  his    death,-  she 
manied  Charles,  Bake  of  Orleans. 

Isabella  (^.  1332,  d,  1379),  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  III.,  was  betrothed  to 
Count  Louis  of  Flanders,  in  1347.  This 
marriage,  however,  was  distasteful  to  th^ 
young  noble,  and  he  escaped  into  France  to 
avoid  fulfilling  the  contract.  Eighteen  ye^ra 
later  (July,  1365),  she  was  married  to  Inge- 
brand  de  Ooucy,  who  had,  in  the  previous  year, 
come  to  England  as  a  hostage  for  King  John 
of  France.  Her  husband  was  made  Earl  of 
Bedford  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  first  child 
n366).  De  Coucy,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years,  went  over  to  the  French  interest^, 
and  was  at  last  parted  from  his  wife,  who 
returned  to  England  after  her  husband; had 
renounced  all  his  English  estates  {cire^  ^3^7)* 
Two  years  later  she  died. 

Mrs.  Green,  Lives  of  ih§  Pjrineeuts  of  Englond, 

Isabella  (».  1214,  d.  1250),  the  second 
daughter  of  King  John,  was  married  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.,  in  the  3'ear  1235, 
after  negotiations  had  been  set  on  foot  for  her 
marriage  with  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland 
(1220),  and  even  with  Henry,  King  of  the  Ger- 
mans (1225),  the  son  of  her  future  husband. 
In  1238  the  new  empress  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
who  was  named  Henry,  after  his  uncle  Henry 
III.  Isabella  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoved 
the  society  of  her  husband  much,  as  shb  jlived 
for  the  most  part  by  herself  at  Noenta.  In 
1241,  however,  she  met  her  brother  Richs^ 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  though  not 
without  considerable  difficulty.  Isabella  died 
at  Foggfio  towards  the  close  of  the  same  yeiir. 
Henry  III.'s  grief  for  his  sister's  death  was 
so  great  that  he  gave  the  large  sum  of  £208 
6s.  8d.  to  his  almoner  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor  in  one  day  for  his  sister's  soul.  Her 
son  Henry,  in  later  years,  became  titular 
"  King  of  Jerusalem,"  but  died  in  1254  at  the 
ag^  of  sixteen — **  a  victim,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, to  the  traitorous  artifices  of  his  brother 
Conrad." 

Mra  Qreen,  Lives  of  the  Princssnes  of  BniJand, 
▼oLii. 

Island  Scots*  The,  seem  to  have  sejbt)ed 
in  Ireland  some  time  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  These  Redshanks,  as  they 
were  often  called,  were  most  of  theiifi  High- 
landers, and  they  issued  forth  from  their 
Ulster  fastnesses  for  the  sake  of  plunder. 
The  efforts  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex  as  Lord 
Deputy,  and  of  Ormonde,  were  insufficient 
for  repressing  them.  Their  chief,  Mac- 
Connel,  was  as  a  rule  the  close  ally  of  the 
^errib^  O'Keils;  but  about  1564  Shane 
0*Keil  attacked  them  and  defeated  them  in  a 
great  battle,  killing  their  chiefs.  In  royenge 
fotr  this  defeat,  Oge  MacCqnnel,  the  brother 
of  the  slain  dii^,  caused  Shane,  when  a 
suppliant  in  his  camp,  to  be  brutally  mur- 
(dered.    During  the  whole  of  the  troubles  of 


£lizabeth*s  reign,  they  held  Antrim  and 
Down ;  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  too,  till 
the  year  1619,  when  Sir  Handal  MacConnel, 
or  MacDonald,  was  their  chief. 

Island  Voyage*  The,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  (nsastrous  expedition  to  the 
Azores  undertaken  by  Essex  and  Raleigh 
in  1597. 

Isles,  Lords  of  the.  The  Lords  of  the 
Isles  claimed  their  descent  from  Somerlaed, 
Kegulus  of  Argyle,  who  towards  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  obtained  possession  of 
half  of  the  Sudereys.  [Hebrides.]  Douglas 
has  quoted  a  letter,  dated  1292,  bidding 
Alexander  de  Insulis  Scotise  to  keep  the 
peace  within  his  bounds  of  the  isles  till  the 
next  meeting  of  Parliament.  The  same 
authority  mentions  an  indenture,  dated  1334, 
by  which  Baliol  yielded  to  John,  Lord  of  the 
Isles  of  Mull,  Skye,  Islay,  and  other  islands, 
while  that  nobleman  in  return  became  the 
liegeman  of  the  king.  In  later  years,  how- 
ever, John  seems  to  have  done  homage  to 
David  II.  {eirea  1344).  In  1356  Edward  III. 
treated  with  him  as  an  independent  prince, 
and  in  the  treaty  for  the  liberation  of  King 
David  (1357)  the  truce  between  England  and 
Scotland  included  John  of  the  Isles  and  aU  the 
otiier  English  allies.  Though  some  years 
later  John  of  the  Isles  {d,  1387)  bound 
himself  to  answer  for  all  taxes  the  king  might 
impose  on  his  domains,  yet  he  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  an  mdepondent  prince, 
and  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title  01  Lord 
of  the  Isles.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
David,  who  claiming  the  earldom  of  ^lan  in 
right  of  his  wife,  invaded  the  Lowlands,  and 
was  defeated  at  Harlaw,  near  Aberdeen 
(1411).  His  son  Alexander,  who  succeeded 
to  his  father  about  1426,  was  forced  to  beg 
pardon  for  the  rebellion  he  raised  s  gainst 
James  I.,  **  attired  in  his  shirt  and  drawers 
and  kneeling  before  the  high  altar  of  Holyrood 
Churi'h."  Alexander's  son  John,  who  was  Lord 
of  the  Isles  from  1449  to  1498,  joined  in  the 
Douglas  rebellion  of  1451 ;  and  in  1481  was 
in  treasonable  communication  with  Edward 
IV.,  for  which  he  was  outlawed,  and  several 
of  the  island  chieftains  transferred  their 
allegiance  from  him  to  the  crown.  From  this 
time  the  glory  of  the  lordship  disappeared: 
the  title  was  indeed  resumed  by  a  John  of 
Islay  under  James  Y. ;  but  it  was  only  an 
empty  vaunt.  The  real  power  on  the  western 
coast  passed  from  the  Macdonalds  to  the 
Campbells,  though  the  former  long  kept  np  a 
kind  of  royal  state  in  Skye. 

Doiiflrlas,  Pstragt  t^  Scotland. 

Islipv  Simon  {d.  1366),  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1349—1366),  was  one  of  the 
royal  secretaries,  and  on  the  death  of  Brad- 
wardine  was  appointed  to  the  metropolitan 
see.  He  is  famous  as  an  ecclesiastical  reformer, 
and  did  much  to  remedy  some  of  the  crying 
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abufleB  in  the  Church.  He  boldly  renroved 
Edward  III.  for  the  extravagance  and  luxury 
of  his  court  and  household,  and  assUted  in 
enacting  the  famous  Statutes  of  Provisors 
and  Praemunire  which  were  levied  against  the 
oppressions  of  the  Popes.  The  conduct  of 
this  archbishop  on  several  occasions  merits 
great  praise ;  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Flagellants,  who  in  the  early  days  of  his 
office  were  swarming  into  England.  These 
he  found  on  enquiry  to  be  mere  enthusiasts, 
and  not  men  of  loose  lives;  hence  he  left 
their  frenzy  to  die  of  its  own  accord,  and 
would  not  encourage  it  by  persecution.  In 
1359  we  find  him  ordering  prayers  throughout 
the  kingdom  for  the  success  of  Edward  III.*8 
French  expedition. 

Hook,  Iavm  f4  '^  iir^bwfcopt  </  Caiit«rbury. 

Ztalyv  Relations  with.  As  Italy  has 
only  recently  become  a  single  state,  its  i^ela- 
tiona  with  England  are  very  hard  to  define. 
In  a  sense,  all  the  relations  of  England  witii 
Imperial  and  Papal  Rome  come  within  this 
question*  The  literary  and  civilising  in- 
fluences which  the  home  of  ancient  culture 
has  constantly  exercised  on  mediaeval  Eng- 
land, have  a  still  more  direct  claim  for  treat- 
ment. But  the  mere  political  relations  of  the 
various  governments  of  Italy  and  England 
only  necessitate  a  much  more  cursory  con- 
sideration.  The  States  of  mediaeval  Italy 
wore  too  small,  too  self-centred,  and  too  re- 
mote to  have  manv  direct  political  dealings 
with  the  distant  and  barbarous  English.  Some 
of  the  more  important  transactions  will  be 
found  under Emmub,  Relations  with.  Papacy, 
Relations  with,  etc.  The  close  friendship  of 
the  Normans  of  England  with  the  Normans 
of  Naples,  especially  as  instanced  in  the  efiFect 
upon  each  other  of  the  systems  of  government 
of  Henry  II.  and  William  the  Good — ^the 
kmg  struggle  of  Henry  III.  to  get  Naples  for 
his  son  Edonund  of  Lancaster — the  influence 
of  Italian  lawyers  and  financiers  on  Edward  I. 
— the  want  of  faith  of  Edward  III.  to  his 
Florentine  creditors — our  commercial  deal- 
ings with  Venice,  are,  if  we  leave  literary 
connections  out  of  sight,  perhaps  the  most 
important  examples  of  direct  relations  be- 
tween  the  two  countries  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  struggles  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
enter  into  the  European  system  which  was 
formed  almost  in  consequence  of  the  break- 
up of  the  political  system  of  mediaeval  Italy 
— ^his  poutical  alUance  with  the  Pope 
and  the  Venetians — his  efforts  to  exclude 
both  French  and  Imperial  influences  in  turn, 
are  of  small  importance  when  compared  with 
the  influence  of  the  New  Learning  on  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  the  country',  or 
even  the  indirect  political  influences  of  Italian 
examples  of  tyranny  in  an  age  when  Thomas 
Cromwell  learnt  his  methods  of  government 
from  the  Prince  of  Machiavelli.  Despite  the 
cessation  of  aU  religious  dealings  in  conse- 


quence of  the  Reformatioa,  and  of  i»t 
political  dealings  as  the  result  of  the  sn^jec- 
tion  of  Italv  to  the  Austro-Spanish  house,  'it 
literary  and  civilising — ^too  often  the  comi{.;- 
ing — ^influence  of  Italy  on  England  was  oem 
stronger  than  during  the  Elizabethui  igc 
All  writers,  from  iSuTison  to  Aschsm  tasi 
Shakespeare,  largely  testify  to  its  impoctuiv. 
Yet,  luurdl^'  excepting  the  constant  interccranh: 
with  Vemce — ^whose  diplomatists  still  vst- 
bodied  the  results  of  their  objective  stady  o: 
our  affairs  in  their  despatches  and  Rriaztm- 
our  political  dealings  with  Italy  were  unim- 
portant. This  is  especially  the  caaeduiiLe 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  period  peculiarii 
barren  in  its  foreign  relations.  James  I.V 
sympathy  for  Father  Paul  and  the  Veoetiins 
— Cromwell*s  intervention  on  behalf  of  tk^' 
Vaudois  of  Piedmont— the  Travels  of  Bole 
Coeimo  III.  of  Tuscany  in  England  dmia? 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. — ^the  mania^  ^i 
James  II.  with  Maria  of  Modena— are  Uir 
instances  of  the  sort  of  relations  that  exjal*4 
between  the  two  countries.  After  the  Reroli- 
tion  of  1688  had  again  made  England  t  grttt 
European  power,  our  political  dealingi  ▼'^t^i 
Italy  became  more  important.  The  aao^ 
ance  England  from  time  to  time  gave  to  tk 
rising  power  of  Piedmont,  excited  great  in- 
dignation from  the  Austrians.  For  czampk 
the  Treaties  of  Worms  (1743)  and  Aach«ii 
(1748),  and  the  conseouent  rupture  hetve«a 
Austria  and  England.  The  vigour  which  com- 
pelled Don  Oulos  of  Naples  to  abandoo  hii 
allies  during  the  same  war  may  also  be  men- 
tioned as  illustrating  the  natural  hoitilitr  of 
England  to  the  Bourbon  Kings  of  Naples- 
Yet  English  fleets  protected  the  Kei^litan 
partners  of  the  Family  Compact  when,  in  e^ 
days  for  monarchy,  the  French  Directoiy  and 
the  Empire  successively  drove  themfrointb' 
mainland.  Nelson^s  unfortunate  dealing 
with  Naples,  the  gallant  incursion  vbicb 
led  to  the  victory  of  3Iaida,  are  oonspicttoaa 
instances  of  ^^iglish  relations  with  that 
monarchy.  The  gradual  emancipation  oi 
nineteenth  centurv  Italy,  associated  ai  it  i* 
with  the  name  of  Garibaldi,  has  constantly 
found  warm  sympathy  from  English  pub|^ 
opinion,  though  the  colder  support  of  EoghfB 
diplomacy  drove  Cavour  to  seek  in  Kapoleoov 
Fntnce  a  strange  ally  in  a  struggle  lor  o*- 
tional  liberty.  rj»  p,  T.j 


JaCObitMly  Thb  (from  Jaeohu,^}*^ 
for  James),  were  the  adherents  of  the  Stotft 
cause  after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Thcci* 
pulsion  of  James  II.  had  been  effedcd  vitt 
surprisingly  little  difficulty ;  but  tiie  imp<f*' 
larity  of  the  new  government,  the  cnt^^ 
taxation  which  the  great  war  involvci  ^ 
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«rty  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  the  presence  of 

ADBfiS  in  Ireland,  and  the  reaction  which 

Iwayv  succeeds  revolution,  had  produced  in 

very  short    time  a  formidahle    party   of 

fiends  of  the  eadled  house.    The  Tories  and 

Ligh  Churchmen  hegan  to  realise  that  the 

terolution  could  he  justified  onl}'  on  Whig 

rinciples,  when,  despite  the  efforts  of  William 

II.,  the  Whiga  assumed  the  control  of  the 

dministration.     The  very  Churchmen  who 

ad  led  the  opposition  to  a  Popish  king  he- 

&me  the  founders  of  the  schism  of  the  Non- 

urors.    They  and  the  Catholics  could  not  be 

ther  than  avowed  Jacobites.    But  among  the 

lominal  adherents  of  William  there  was  a 

Ian  of  what  a  prominent  Whig  called  **  Non- 

oriog  swearers,*'  whose  acquiescence  in  the 

levolation  was  at  best  formal,  whose  more 

ctire  section  might  be  relied  upon  to  join  a 

acobite  revolt,  and  whose  passive  section 

rottld,  at  least,  welcome  the  restoration  of 

he  exiled  dynasty.    A  large  section  of  the 

Tory  party  fell  within  the  latter  category. 

*  Several   in    England,"  writes   a   Jacobite 

urent, "  wish  the  king  well  who  would  not 

isk  their  estates  for  him.    If  he  came  with 

ten  thousand  men,  not  a  sword  would  be 

jiawn  against  him.'*    Thus  there  were,  be- 

lides  the  avowed  Jacobites,  the  Nonjurors, 

!uid  the   Catholics,    a  very  large   class   of 

Jncobite  sympathisers,     ifheie  were,  more- 

orer,  a  large  number  of  prominent  statesmen 

who,  in  an  age  of  loose  political  morality,  did 

not  scruple  to  secure  a  safe  retreat  for  them- 

»ives  in  the  event  of  the  restoration  of  King 

James.    Many  of  the  great  Whig  and  Tory 

leaden — Russell,  Leeds,  Shrewsbury,  Godol- 

phin,  Marlborough — carried   on   an   active 

intrigue  with  the  banished  king.    Besides  the 

above  classes,  there  was  a  nucleus  for  organi- 

tatioQ  in  the  exiled  Court  of  St  Germain, 

whence  many  a  subtle  and  experienced  in- 

tngner  set  forth  to  win  back  for  the  long  his 

lost  throne.  The  active  support  of  the  French 

<^d  he  relied  upon ;  and,  besides  the  English 

Jacobites,  they  could  rely,  in  Scotland,  on  the 

hulk  of  the  Highland  clans,  more  jealous  of  the 

^^'hig  clan  of  the  Campbells  than  zealous  for 

dime  right,  but  ever  ready  to  revive  the 

glories  of  Montrose  and  Dundee.    The  per- 

s^uted  Episcopalian  sect  in  the  Lowlands 

?^  Jacobites  to  a  man ;    and,  after  the 

l)arien  episode  had  re-kin(Ued  the  national 

uumosity  of  Scotland  against  England,  the 

Jacobite  emissaries  were  not  without  hope 

even  that  Whigs  and  Presbyterians  might 

be  impelled  by   patriotism    to  support  the 

oM  line  of  Scx>ttish  monarchs.  In  Ireland, 

ajter  the  failure  of  James  II.'s  forces  and 

the  triumph  of  the  English,  there  was  little 

f  naoce  of  any  Jacobite  movement.    Religious 

^  nationad  sentiment  brought  the  Irish 

*f  the  side  of  James.    The  penal  code  and 

the  Protestant  ascendancy  made  revolt  im- 

I'J^^-    Still,  something  could  be  hoped  for 

"  England  were  to  rise. 


When  the  appeal  to  arms  had  proved 
unavailing  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  a 
French  hmding  had  been  n^de  impracticable 
by  the  victory  of  La  Hogue,  a  series  of  plots 
and  conspiracies — aimed  against  the  life  and 
throne  of  William — kept  up  the  activity  of 
the  Jacobite  party.  Of  these,  the  AstasHnO' 
tion  ^Piot  was  the  most  famous.  But  such 
atrocities  only  had  the  effect  of  weaken- 
ing the  Jacobite  cause.  Combined  with  the 
stmdy  bigotry  of  James  and  his  traitorous 
dependence  on  the  foreign  enemy  of  England,  it 
alienated  the  bulk  of  the  Tor}'  party,  on  whom 
the  hopes  of  the  exiled  house  really  depended. 
Even  the  Jacobite  party  split  up  into  Cowm 
pounderSf  who  were  only  anxious  for  a  condi- 
tional restoration,  with  constitutional  guaran- 
tees, and  the  Non- Compounders^  who,  in  blind 
adherence  to  the  theories  of  divine  right  and 
lASsive  obedience,  thought  it  downright 
Whiggery  to  impose  terms  on  the  Lord's 
anointed.  The  prevalence  of  Non-Compound- 
ing views  at  St.  Germains,  the  refusal  of 
James  to  abdicate  in  his  son's  favour  or  bring 
him  up  a  Protestant,  completed  the  alienation 
of  the  Jacobites  from  English  pojmlar  senti- 
ment. The  Peace  of  RyswicK  was,  for  a 
time,  fatal  to  their  hope  of  French  aid. 
The  passing  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  a 
Tory  Parliament,  marks  the  lowest  point  of 
their  fortunes. 

Under  Queen  Anne,  the  Jacobite  policy 
was  changed.  The  death  of  James  was  a 
great  help  to  it.  His  son,  James  III.,  as  he 
styled  himself — the  Che\'alier  de  St.  George, 
or  the  Old  Pretender,  as  others  styled  him — 
was  at  least  personally  innocent;  and  his 
recognition  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  with  England,  revived  the  hopes 
of  the  party.  But  most  was  expected  from 
the  development  of  the  High  Church 
Toryism,  of  which  Dr.  Sacheverell  was  the 
popular  exponent.  The  Scotch  Jacobites 
might,  indeed,  under  cover  of  hostility  to  the 
Union,  assail  the  queen's  throne;  but  the 
English  Jacobites  directed  their  main  efforts 
to  secure  the  succession  on  her  death,  to 
avail  themselves  of  Anne's  notorious  affection 
for  her  family  and  dislike  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  and  even  to  obtain,  by  ])eaceful 
means,  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
llie  Ministry  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke  put 
all  the  resources  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jacobite  intriguers.  The  army  was  newly- 
modelled  under  the  Jacobite  Ormonde.  All 
possible  means  were  taken  to  secure  the 
proclamation  of  James  on  the  queen's  ap- 
proaching death.  But  the  quarrel  of  Harley 
and  Bolmgbroke,  the  new  attitude  of  the 
Whigs  in  Church  matters,  the  coup  d*etat 
which  made  Shrewsbury  Treasurer,  and  the 
premature  death  of  the  queen,  frustrated  the 
well-laid  plan.  George  I.  peacefully  ascended 
the  throne.  The  Tory  ministers  were  im- 
peached, imprisoned,  exiled.  The  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  tiie  anxiety  of  the  Regent 
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abufleB  in  the  Church.  He  boldly  reproyed 
Edward  III.  for  the  extravagance  and  luxury 
of  his  court  and  household,  and  assisted  in 
enacting  the  famous  Statutes  of  Provisors 
and  Praamunire  which  were  levied  against  the 
oppressions  of  the  Popes.  The  conduct  of 
thu  archbishop  on  several  occasions  merits 
great  praise ;  especially  so  in  the  case  ol  the 
Flagellants,  who  in  the  early  days  of  his 
office  were  swarming  into  England.  These 
he  found  on  enquiry  to  be  mere  enthusiasts, 
and  not  men  of  loose  lives;  hence  he  left 
their  frenzy  to  die  of  its  own  accord,  and 
would  not  encourage  it  by  persecution.  In 
1359  we  find  him  ordering  prayers  throughout 
the  kingdom  for  the  success  of  Edward  III.*b 
French  expedition. 

Hook,  LtvM  0/  thi  Ardibi»hop§  cf  Canterbury. 

Ztalyf  Rblatxons  with.  As  Italy  has 
only  recently  become  a  single  state,  its  vla- 
tions  with  England  are  very  hard  to  define. 
In  a  sense,  all  the  relations  of  England  with 
Imperial  and  Papal  Rome  come  within  this 
question.  The  literary  and  civilising  in- 
fluences which  the  home  of  ancient  culture 
has  constantly  exercised  on  mediaaval  Eng- 
land, have  a  still  more  direct  claim  for  treat- 
ment. But  the  mere  political  relations  of  the 
various  governments  of  Italy  and  England 
only  necessitate  a  much  more  cursory  con- 
sideration. The  States  of  mediieval  Italy 
were  too  small,  too  self-centred,  and  too  re- 
mote to  have  many  direct  political  dealings 
with  the  distant  and  barbarous  English.  Some 
of  the  more  important  transactions  will  be 
found  under  Empire,  Relations  with,  Papacy, 
Rblatioxs  with,  etc.  Hie  close  Mendship  of 
the  Normans  of  England  with  the  Normans 
of  Naples,  especially  as  instanced  in  the  effect 
upon  each  other  of  the  systems  of  government 
of  Henry  II.  and  William  the  Good — ^the 
long  struggle  of  Henry  III.  to  get  Naples  for 
his  son  Edinund  of  Lancaster — ^the  influence 
of  Italian  lawyers  and  flnanciers  on  Edward  I. 
— ^the  want  of  faith  of  Edward  III.  to  his 
Florentine  creditors — our  commercial  deal- 
ings with  Venice,  are,  if  we  leave  literary 
connections  out  of  sight,  perhaps  the  most 
important  examples  of  direct  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  struggles  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
enter  into  the  European  system  which  was 
formed  almost  in  consequence  of  the  break- 
up of  the  political  system  of  medisBval  Italy 
— ^his  poutical  alliance  with  the  Pope 
and  the  Venetians — ^his  efforts  to  exclude 
both  French  and  Imperial  influences  in  turn, 
are  of  small  importance  when  compared  with 
the  influence  of  the  New  Learning  on  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  the  country',  or 
even  the  indirect  political  influences  of  Italian 
examples  of  tyranny  in  an  age  when  Thomas 
Cromwell  learnt  his  methods  of  government 
from  the  Prince  of  Machiavelli.  Despite  the 
cessation  of  all  religious  dealings  in  conse- 


quence of  the  Reformation,  and  of  moiit 
political  dealings  as  the  result  of  the  subjec- 
tion of  Italy  to  the  Austro-Spanish  house,  the 
literary  and  civiUsing — ^too  often  the  corrupt- 
ing— ^influence  of  Italy  on  England  was  never 
stronger  than  during  the  Elizabethan  age. 
All  writers,  from  l£irrison  to  Ascham  and 
Shakespeare,  largely  testify  to  its  importance. 
Yet,  luurdl^  excepting  the  constant  intercourse 
with  Vemce — whose  diplomatists  still  em- 
bodied the  results  of  their  objective  study  of 
our  affairs  in  their  despatches  and  BeUaiemi^ 
our^litical  dealings  with  Italy  were  unim- 
portant. This  is  especially  the  case  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  period  peculiarly 
barren  in  its  foreign  relations.  James  I/a 
sympathy  for  Father  Paul  and  the  Venetians 
— Cromwell's  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
Vaudois  of  Piedmont — ^the  Travels  of  Duke 
Cosimo  III.  of  Tuscany  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. — the  marriage  of 
James  II.  with  Maria  of  Modena — are  fair 
instances  of  the  sort  of  relations  that  existed 
between  the  two  countries.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  had  again  made  England  a  great 
European  power,  our  political  aealings  with 
Italy  became  more  important.  The  assist- 
ance England  from  time  to  time  gave  to  the 
rising  power  of  Piedmont,  excited  great  in- 
dignation from  the  Austrians.  For  example, 
the  Treaties  of  Worms  (1743)  and  Aadien 
fl748),  and  the  consequent  rupture  between 
Austria  and  England.  The  vigour  which  com- 
pelled Don  Carlos  of  Naples  to  abandon  his 
allies  during  the  same  war  may  also  be  men- 
tioned as  illustrating  the  natural  hostility  of 
England  to  the  Bourbon  Eangs  of  Naples. 
Yet  English  fleets  protected  the  Neapolitan 
partners  of  the  Family  Compact  when,  in  eril 
days  for  monarchy,  the  French  Directory  and 
the  Empire  successively  drove  them  from  the 
mainland.  Nelson's  unfortunate  dealings 
with  Naples,  the  gallant  incursion  whidi 
led  to  the  victoiy  of  Haida,  are  conspicuous 
instances  of  English  relations  with  that 
monarchy.  The  gradual  emancipation  of 
nineteenth  centuir  Italy,  associated  as  it  is 
with  the  name  of  Graribaldi,  has  constantly 
found  warm  sympathy  from  English  public 
opinion,  though  the  colder  support  of  English 
diplomacy  drove  Cavour  to  seek  in  Napoleonic 
France  a  strange  ally  in  a  struggle  for  na- 
tional liberty.  FT   F  T 1 


Jaoobitdly  The  (from  Jaeohu^  the  Latin 
for  James),  were  the  adherents  of  the  Stoait 
cause  after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  James  II.  had  been  effiected  with 
surprisingly  little  difficulty ;  but  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  now  government,  the  cniahin^ 
taxation  which  the  great  war  in^iolved,  the 
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party  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  the  presence  of 
James  in  Lreland,  and  the  reaction  which 
always  succeeds  revolution,  had  produced  in 
a  very  short  time  a  formidable  party  of 
friends  of  the  exiled  house.  The  Tories  and 
High  Churchmen  began  to  realise  that  the 
Revolution  could  be  justified  only  on  Whig 
principles,  when,  despite  the  efforts  of  William 
ill.,  the  Whigs  assumed  the  control  of  the 
administration.  The  very  Churchmen  who 
bad  led  the  opposition  to  a  Popish  kinf  be- 
came the  founders  of  the  schism  of  the  Non- 
jurors. They  and  the  Catholics  could  not  be 
other  than  avowed  Jacobites.  But  among  the 
nominal  adherents  of  William  there  was  a 
class  of  what  a  prominent  Whig  called  **  Non- 
juring  swearers,"  whose  acquiescence  in  the 
Kevolution  was  at  best  formal,  whose  more 
active  section  might  be  relied  upon  to  join  a 
Jacobite  revolt,  and  whose  passive  section 
would,  at  least,  welcome  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  djiiasty.  A  large  section  of  the 
Tory  party  fell  within  the  latter  category. 
"  Several  in  England,*'  writes  a  Jacobite 
agent,  "  wish  the  king  well  who  would  not 
risk  their  estates  for  him.  If  he  came  with 
ten  thousand  men,  not  a  sword  would  be 
drawn  against  him.'*  Thus  there  were,  be- 
sides the  avowed  Jacobites,  the  Nonjurors, 
and  the  Catholics,  a  very  large  class  of 
Jacobite  sympathisers,  lliere  were,  more- 
over, a  large  number  of  prominent  statesmen 
who,  in  an  age  of  loose  political  morality,  did 
not  scruple  to  secure  a  safe  retreat  for  them- 
selves in  the  event  of  the  restoration  of  King 
James.  Many  of  the  great  Whig  and  Torv 
leaders — Russell,  Leeds,  Shrewsbury,  Godol- 
phin,  Marlborough — carried  on  an  active 
intrigue  with  the  banished  king.  Besides  the 
above  classes,  there  was  a  nucleus  for  organi- 
sation in  the  exiled  Court  of  St.  Germain, 
whence  many  a  subtle  and  experienced  in- 
triguer set  forth  to  win  back  for  the  king  his 
lost  throne.  The  active  support  of  the  French 
eould  be  relied  upon ;  and,  besides  the  English 
Jacobites,  they  could  rely,  in  Scotland,  on  the 
bulk  of  the  High^d  clans,  more  jealous  of  the 
Whig  dan  of  the  Campbells  than  zealous  for 
divine  right,  but  ever  ready  to  revive  the 
glories  of  Montrose  and  Dundee.  The  per- 
secuted Episcopalian  sect  in  the  Lowlands 
were  Jacobites  to  a  man;  and,  after  the 
Darien  episode  had  re-kindled  the  national 
animosity  of  Scotland  against  England,  the 
Jacobite  emissaries  were  not  without  hope 
even  that  Whigs  and  Presbjrterians  might 
be  impelled  by  patriotism  to  support  the 
old  line  of  Scottish  monarchs.  In  Ireland, 
after  the  failure  of  James  Il.*s  forces  and 
the  triumph  of  the  English,  there  was  little 
chance  of  any  Jacobite  movement.  Religious 
and  national  sentiment  brought  the  Irish 
to  the  side  of  James.  The  penal  code  and 
the  Protestant  ascendancy  made  revolt  im- 
possible. Still,  something  could  be  hoped  for 
if  England  were  to  rise. 
flisT^20* 


When  the  appeal  to  arms  had  proved 
unavailing  in  i^-otland  and  Ireland,  and  a 
French  limding  had  been  n^ade  impracticable 
by  the  victory  of  La  Uogue,  a  series  of  plots 
and  conspiracies — aimed  against  the  life  and 
throne  of  William — kept  up  the  activity  of 
the  Jacobite  party.  Of  these,  the  Astatnna' 
tion  *Flot  was  the  most  famous.  But  such 
atrocities  only  had  the  effect  of  weaken- 
ing the  Jacobite  cause.  Combined  with  the 
sturdy  bigotry  of  James  and  his  traitorous 
dependence  on  the  foreign  enemy  of  England,  it 
ahenated  the  bulk  of  the  Tory  party,  on  whom 
the  hopes  of  the  exiled  house  really  depended. 
Even  the  Jacobite  party  split  up  into  Co»n» 
pounderSf  who  were  only  anxious  for  a  condi- 
tional restoration,  with  constitutional  guaran- 
tees, and  the  Nott' Compounders ^  who,  in  blind 
adherence  to  the  theories  of  divine  right  and 
passive  obedience,  thought  it  downright 
Whiggery  to  impose  terms  on  the  LoKi*s 
anointed.  The  prevalence  of  Non-Compound- 
ing views  at  St.  Germains,  the  refusal  of 
James  to  abdicate  in  his  son*s  favour  or  bring 
him  up  a  Protestant,  completed  the  alienation 
of  the  Jacobites  from  English  popular  senti- 
ment. The  Peace  of  Ryswick  was,  for  a 
time,  fatal  to  their  hope  of  French  aid. 
The  passing  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  a 
Tory  Parliament,  marks  the  lowest  point  ot 
their  fortunes. 

Under  Queen  Anne,  the  Jacobite  policy 
was  changed.  The  death  of  James  was  a 
great  help  to  it.  His  son,  James  III.,  as  he 
styled  himself — ^the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
or  the  Old  Pretender,  as  others  styled  him — 
was  at  least  personally  innocent;  and  his 
recognition  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  with  England,  revived  the  hopes 
of  the  party.  But  most  was  expected  from 
the  development  of  the  High  Church 
Toryism,  of  which  Dr.  Sacheverell  was  the 
popular  exponent.  The  Scotch  Jacobites 
might,  indeed,  under  cover  of  hostility  to  the 
Union,  assail  the  queen*s  throne;  but  the 
Engli^  Jacobites  directed  their  main  efforts 
to  secure  the  succession  on  her  death,  to 
avail  themselves  of  Anne's  notorious  affection 
for  her  family  and  dislike  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  and  even  to  obtain,  by  peaceful 
means,  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
The  Ministry  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke  put 
all  the  resources  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jacobite  intriguers.  The  army  was  newlv 
modelled  under  the  Jacobite  Ormonde.  All 
possible  means  were  taken  to  secure  the 
proclamation  of  James  on  the  queen's  ap- 
proaching death.  But  the  quarrel  of  Harley 
and  Bolingbroke,  the  new  attitude  of  the 
Whigs  in  Churdi  matters,  the  coup  d'etat 
which  made  Shrewsbury  Treasurer,  and  the 
premature  death  of  the  queen,  frustrated  the 
well-laid  plan.  George  I.  peacefully  ascended 
the  throne.  The  Tory  ministers  were  im- 
peached, imprisoned,  exiled.  The  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  anxiety  ol  the  Regent 
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abuaes  in  the  Church.  He  boldly  reproved 
Edward  III.  for  the  extravagance  and  luxury 
of  his  court  and  household,  and  assisted  in 
enacting  the  famous  Statutes  of  Provisors 
and  PrsBznunire  which  were  levied  against  the 
oppressions  of  the  Popes.  The  conduct  of 
this  archbishop  on  several  occasions  merits 
great  praise ;  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Flagellants,  who  in  the  early  days  of  his 
office  were  swarming  into  England.  These 
he  found  on  enquiry  to  be  mere  enthusiasts, 
and  not  men  of  loose  lives;  hence  he  left 
their  frenzy  to  die  of  its  own  accord,  and 
would  not  encourage  it  by  persecution.  In 
1359  we  find  him  ordering  prayers  throughout 
the  kingdom  for  the  success  of  Edward  III.*s 
French  expedition. 

Hook,  LivM  <4  '^  ilrehbwhopt  c/  Cantcrbttry. 

Ztaly,  Rblations  with.  As  Italy  has 
only  recently  become  a  single  state,  its  x^ela- 
tions  with  England  are  very  hard  to  define. 
In  a  sense,  all  the  relations  of  England  with 
Imperial  and  Papal  Rome  come  within  this 
question*  The  literary  and  civilising  in- 
fluences which  the  home  of  ancient  culture 
has  constantly  exercised  on  mediasval  Eng- 
land, have  a  still  more  direct  claim  for  treat- 
ment. But  the  mere  political  relations  of  the 
various  governments  of  Italy  and  England 
only  necessitate  a  much  more  cursory  con- 
sideration. The  States  of  mediffival  Italy 
were  too  small,  too  self-centred,  and  too  re- 
mote to  have  many  direct  political  dealings 
with  the  distant  and  barbarous  English.  Some 
of  the  more  important  transactions  will  be 
found  under  EuHiiiB,  Relations  with.  Papacy, 
Relations  with,  etc.  The  close  friendship  of 
the  Normans  of  England  with  the  Normans 
of  Naples,  especially  as  instanced  in  the  effect 
upon  each  other  of  the  systems  of  government 
01  Henry  11.  and  William  the  Good — ^the 
l<mg  struggle  of  Henry  III.  to  get  Naples  for 
his  son  Edmund  of  Lancaster — the  influence 
of  Italian  lawyers  and  financiers  on  Edward  I. 
— ^the  want  of  faith  of  Edward  III.  to  his 
Florentine  creditors — our  commercial  deal- 
ings with  Venice,  are,  if  we  leave  literary 
connections  out  of  sight,  perhaps  the  most 
important  examples  of  direct  relatioas  be- 
tween the  two  countries  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  struggles  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
enter  into  the  European  system  which  was 
formed  almost  in  consequence  of  the  break- 
up of  the  political  system  of  medisDval  Italy 
— ^his  political  alliance  with  the  Pope 
and  the  Venetians — his  efforts  to  exclude 
both  French  and  Imperial  influences  in  turn, 
are  of  small  importance  when  compared  with 
the  influence  of  the  New  Learning  on  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  the  country',  or 
even  the  indirect  political  influences  of  Italian 
examples  of  tyranny  in  an  age  when  Thomas 
Cromwell  learnt  his  methods  of  government 
from  the  Prince  of  Machiavelli.  I>espite  the 
cessation  of  aU  religious  dealings  in  conse- 


quence of  the  Reformaiioa,  and  of  most 
political  dealings  as  the  result  of  the  subjec- 
tion of  Italy  to  the  Austro-Spanish  house,  the 
literary  and  civilising — ^too  often  the  corrupt- 
ing— ^influence  of  Italy  on  England  was  never 
stronger  than  during  the  Elizabethan  age. 
All  writers,  from  ifiirrison  to  Ascham  uid 
Shakespeare,  largely  testify  to  its  importance. 
Yet,  hardly  excepting  the  constant  intercour« 
with  Vemce — whose  diplomatists  still  em- 
bodied the  results  of  their  objective  study  of 
our  affairs  in  their  despatches  and  BtUttiami^ 
our  political  dealings  with  Italy  were  unim- 
portant. This  is  especially  the  case  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  period  peculiariy 
barren  in  its  foreign  relations.  James  I.*8 
sympathy  for  Father  Paul  and  the  Venetians 
— Cromwell's  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
Vaudois  of  Piedmont — ^the  Travels  of  Duke 
Cosimo  III.  of  Tuscany  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. — ^the  marriage  of 
James  II.  with  Maria  of  Modena — are  fiir 
instances  of  the  sort  of  relations  that  existed 
between  the  two  countries.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  had  again  made  England  a  great 
European  power,  our  political  dealixigs  with 
Italy  became  more  important.  The  assist- 
ance England  from  time  to  time  gave  to  the 
rising  power  of  Piedmont,  excited  great  in- 
dignation from  the  Austrians.  For  example, 
the  Treaties  of  Worms  (1743)  and  Aadien 
fl748),  and  the  consequent  rupture  between 
Austria  and  England.  The  vigour  which  com- 
pelled Don  Canoe  of  Naples  to  abandon  his 
allies  during  the  same  war  may  also  be  men- 
tioned as  illustrating  the  natural  hostility  of 
England  to  the  Bourbon  Kings  of  Naples. 
Yet  English  fleets  jprotected  the  Neaj^litan 
partners  of  the  Family  Compact  when,  in  eiil 
days  for  monarchy,  the  French  Directory  and 
the  Empire  successively  drove  them  from  the 
mainland.  Nelson's  unfortunate  dealings 
with  Naples,  the  gallant  incursion  whidi 
led  to  the  victorv  of  Maida,  are  conspicuous 
instances  of  Knglish  relations  with  that 
monarchy.  The  gradual  emancipation  of 
nineteenth  centuir  Italy,  associated  as  it  is 
with  the  name  of  Garibaldi,  has  constantly 
found  warm  sympathy  from  English  public 
opinion,  though  the  colder  support  of  English 
diplomacy  drove  Cavour  to  seek  in  Napolmnic 
France  a  strange  ally  in  a  struggle  lor  na- 
tional liberty.  fT  F.  T 1 


JaoobiteSy  The  (from  Jeeohnt^  the  Latin 
for  James),  were  the  adherents  of  the  Stuart 
cause  after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  Jamra  II.  had  been  effected  with 
surprisingly  little  difficulty ;  but  the  unpopo- 
larity  of  the  now  government,  the  crushing 
taxation  which  the  great  war  involved,  the 
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party  triomph  of  the  Whigs,  the  preeence  of 
James  in  Ireland,  and  the  reaction  which 
always  succeeds  revolution,  had  produced  in 
a  very  short  time  a  formidable  party  of 
friends  of  the  exiled  house.  The  Tories  and 
High  Churchmen  began  to  realise  that  the 
Revolution  could  be  justified  only  on  Whig 
principles,  when,  despite  the  efforts  of  William 
J 1 1.,  the  Whigs  assumed  the  control  of  the 
administration.  The  very  Churchmen  who 
had  led  the  opposition  to  a  Popish  kinff  be- 
came the  founders  of  the  schism  of  the  Non- 
jurors. They  and  the  Catholics  could  not  be 
other  than  avowed  Jacobites.  But  among  the 
nominal  adherents  of  William  there  was  a 
class  of  what  a  prominent  Whig  called  "  Non- 
juring  swearers,"  whose  acquiescence  in  the 
KevolQtion  was  at  best  formal,  whose  more 
active  section  might  be  relied  upon  to  join  a 
Jacobite  revolt,  and  whose  passive  section 
would,  at  least^  welcome  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  djiiasty.  A  larg^  section  of  the 
Tory  party  fell  within  the  latter  category. 
"  Several  in  England,"  writes  a  Jacobite 
agent,  **  wish  the  king  well  who  would  not 
risk  their  estates  for  Mm.  If  he  came  with 
ten  thousand  men,  not  a  sword  would  be 
drawn  against  him."  Thus  there  were,  be- 
sides the  avowed  Jacobites,  the  Nonjurors, 
and  the  Catholics,  a  very  large  class  of 
Jacobite  sympathisers.  Tliere  were,  more- 
over, a  large  number  of  prominent  statesmen 
who,  in  an  age  of  loose  political  morality,  did 
not  scruple  to  secure  a  safe  retreat  for  them- 
selves in  the  event  of  the  restoration  of  King 
James.  Many  of  the  great  Whig  and  Tory 
leaders — Russell,  Leeds,  Shrewsbury,  Godol- 
phin,  Marlborough — carried  on  an  active 
intrigue  with  the  banished  king.  Besides  the 
above  classes,  there  was  a  nucleus  for  organi- 
sation in  the  exiled  Court  of  St.  Qermain, 
whence  many  a  subtle  and  experienced  in- 
triguer set  forth  to  win  back  for  the  king  his 
lost  throne.  The  active  support  of  the  French 
could  be  relied  upon ;  and,  besides  the  English 
Jacobites,  they  could  rely,  in  Scotland,  on  the 
bulk  of  the  Highland  clans,  more  jealous  of  the 
Whig  clan  of  the  Campbells  than  zealoas  for 
divine  right,  but  ever  ready  to  revive  the 
glories  of  Montrose  and  Dundee.  The  per- 
secuted Episcopalian  sect  in  the  Lowlands 
were  Jacobites  to  a  man;  and,  after  the 
Darien  episode  had  re-kindled  the  national 
animosity  of  Scotland  against  England,  the 
Jacobite  emissaries  were  not  wiuiout  hope 
even  that  Whigs  and  Presbyterians  might 
be  impelled  by  patriotism  to  support  the 
old  line  of  Scottish  monarchs.  In  Ireland, 
after  the  failure  of  Jnmes  II.'s  forces  and 
the  triumph  of  the  English,  there  was  little 
chance  of  any  Jacobite  movement.  Religious 
and  nation^  sentiment  brought  the  Irish 
to  the  side  of  James.  The  penal  code  and 
the  Protestant  ascendancy  made  revolt  im- 
possible. Still,  something  could  be  hoped  for 
if  England  were  to  rise. 
HIST.-20* 


When  the  appeal  to  arms  had  proved 
unavailing  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  a 
French  landing  had  been  n^de  impracticable 
by  the  victory  of  La  Hogue,  a  series  of  plots 
and  conspiracies — aimed  against  the  life  and 
throne  of  William — kept  up  the  activity  of 
the  Jacobite  party.  Of  these,  the  Aatastina' 
tion  *Plot  was  the  most  famous.  But  such 
atrocities  only  had  the  effect  of  weaken- 
ing the  Jacobite  cause.  Ck)mbined  with  the 
sturdy  bigotry  of  James  and  his  traitorous 
dependence  on  the  foreign  enemy  of  England,  it 
alienated  the  bulk  of  the  Tor}^  party,  on  whom 
the  hopes  of  the  exiled  house  really  depended. 
Even  the  Jacobite  party  split  up  into  Cotnm 
poundertj  who  were  only  anxious  for  a  condi- 
tional restoration,  with  constitutional  guaran- 
tees, and  the  Nou'CompounderSf  who,  in  blind 
adherence  to  the  theories  of  divine  right  and 
passive  obedience,  thought  it  downright 
Whiggery  to  impose  terms  on  the  Loni's 
anointed.  The  prevalence  of  Non-Compound- 
ing views  at  St.  Germains,  the  refusal  of 
James  to  abdicate  in  his  son*s  favour  or  bring 
him  up  a  Protestant,  completed  the  alienation 
of  the  Jacobites  from  English  pojftalar  senti- 
ment. The  Peace  of  Ryswicx  was,  for  a 
time,  fatal  to  their  hope  of  French  aid. 
The  passing  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  a 
Tory  Parliament,  marks  the  lowest  point  of 
their  fortunes. 

Under  Queen  Anne,  the  Jacobite  policy 
was  changed.  The  death  of  James  was  a 
great  help  to  it.  His  son,  James  III.,  as  he 
styled  himself — ^the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
or  the  Old  Pretender,  as  others  styled  him — 
was  at  least  personally  innocent;  and  his 
recognition  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  with  England,  revived  the  hopes 
of  the  party.  But  most  was  expected  from 
the  development  of  the  High  Church 
Toryism,  of  which  Dr.  Sacheverell  was  the 
popular  exponent.  The  Scotch  Jacobites 
might,  indeed,  under  cover  of  hostility  to  the 
Union,  assail  the  queen's  throne;  but  the 
Englidi  Jacobites  directed  their  main  efforto 
to  secure  the  succession  on  her  death,  to 
avail  themselves  of  Anne's  notorious  affection 
for  her  family  and  dislike  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  and  even  to  obtain,  by  peaceful 
means,  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
llie  Ministry  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke  put 
all  the  resources  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jacobite  intriguers.  The  army  was  newlv 
modelled  under  tiie  Jacobite  Ormonde.  AU 
possible  means  were  teken  to  secure  the 
proclamation  of  James  on  the  queen's  ap- 
proaching death.  But  the  quarrel  of  Harley 
and  Bolmgbroke,  the  new  attitude  of  the 
Whigs  in  Chuitli  matters,  the  coup  d*etat 
which  made  Shrewsbury  Treasurer,  and  the 
premature  death  of  the  queen,  frustrated  the 
well-laid  plan.  George  I.  peacefully  ascended 
the  throne.  The  Tory  ministers  were  im- 
peached, imprisoned,  exiled.  The  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  tiie  anxiety  of  the  Regent 
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immediately  after  her  fint  husband's  death, 
was  BOOH  obliged  to  yield  up  her  son,  whom 
■he  had  carried  off  for  mlety  to  Stirling 
Castle.  Within  a  year  of  his  first  landing, 
the  regent  had  crushed  all  attempts  at  rebel- 
lion, and  very  soon  left  Scotland,  after  having 
placed  French  garrisons  in  several  of  the 
strongest  fortresses.  In  Albany's  absence, 
Angus  seemed  likely  to  secure  the  chief  power, 
had  he  not  offended  his  wife,  who  urged  the 
absent  regent  to  return  (1621).  At  last,  after 
various  fluctuations^  and  the  interference  of 
Wolsey,  the  young  king  was  installed  in 
Edinburgh  as  king,  and  the  regency  taken 
away  from  the  Duke  of  Albimy  (1524).  But, 
despite  the  apparent  pacification,  the  great 
nobles,  Angus,  Argyle,  and  Enrol,  were  strug- 
gling for  power  amon^  themselves,  and  the 
young  king  was  kept  in  close  duress,  till,  in 
1528,  he  managed  to  escape  to  Stirling.  James 
BOW  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands, 
and  Angus  was  driven  into  England.  The 
details  of  domestic  government,  the  reduction 
of  the  lawless  borderers  and  the  Highland  clans, 
occupied  the  next  few  years  of  the  reign. 

In  spite  of  the  failure  oi  the  pioposed 
alliance  with  the  Princess  (afterwaros  queen) 
Mary,  and  in  spite  of  various  border  fmys,  a 
peace  was  oonduded  with  England  in  1584, 
though  James  rejected  all  proposals  for  a  meet- 
ing with  his  uncle,  believing  that  his  safety 
would  be  endangered.  In  1 636 ,  the  kinff ,  whilst 
at  the  court  of  France  on  a  visit,  undertaken 
with  the  object  of  man^'ing  Blary,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  fell  in  love  with 
and  married  Mayislen,  the  French  king's 
daughter.  Next  year,  however,  the  queen  dieid, 
and  James  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise  (June,  1538).  On  his  return  home, 
the  king  had  begun  to  occupy  himself  with 
domestic  affairs,  and  succeed^  in  alienating 
a  g^reat  number  of  the  nobility  by  confiscating 
many  estates  which  had  passed  into  their 
hands  during  his  minority.  Towards  the 
dose  of  his  reign  he  roused  his  uncle,  Henry 
VIII.,  to  fuiy  by  promising  to  meet  him  at 
York,  and  fiuling  to  keep  his  word  through 
fear.  Henry  at  once  declared  war  on  the 
ground  that  James  was  acting  treacherously 
towards  England,  and  the  Scotch  king  could 
not  prevail  upon  his  nobles  to  cross  the 
border.  The  (usorganisation  in  his  army  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
defeat  of  Solway  Moss  was  the  consequence. 
A  few  days  afterwards  (Dec.  14,  1542),  James 
y.  died  at  Caerlaverock  Castle,  having  just 
before  his  death  received  the  tidings  of  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  afterwards  the  famous 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  From  his  restraint  of 
the  nobles,  his  lavish  expenditure,  his  accom- 
plishments, and  his  carelessness,  he  was  a 
favourite  with  his  people,  by  whom  he  was  long 
remembered  as  **  the  King  of  the  Commons." 

Barton,  Hi»t,  of  Scotland;  Fronde,  HUt.  of 
Eng.;  Stat§  Paper;  Hmry  YUL,  with  Mr. 
Bvswtr'B  IntToducUon, 


James  X.,  Kino   (James  VI.   of  Svot- 
hmd),    (6,   Jan.  19,    1666,    «.    in    Scotknd, 
July  24,  1667,  in  Engknd,  Mar.  24, 1603,  d. 
Mar.  27,  1626),  was  the  son  of  Mai^'  of  Soot- 
land  and  of  Henry  Damley.     He  was  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  of 
Alexander  Erskine,  and  bis  principal  tutor 
was  the  celebrated  Creorge  Buchanaii.     In 
1578  the  regency  was  taken  from  the  Sari  of 
Morton,  and  James  was  henceforth,  in  nsme 
at  least,  ruler  of  Scotland.     His  reign  in 
Scotland  was,  to  a  large  eictent,  a  quarrel 
with  the  clergy  and  the  nobles.    In  1681  the 
General  Assembly  resolved  to  abolish  Epis- 
copacy ;   and  James,  who  had  been  seiisd  by 
some  of  the  nobles  at  the  raid  of  Ruthven  (q.v.), 
was  unable  to  prevent  it.    In  1686  be  came 
to  terms  with  Elizabeth,  and  made  a  trnty 
with  her,  consenting  to  receive  a  pension. 
The  same    year   he   was    besieged   by  the 
banished  lords  in  Stirling  Castle,  and  vras 
compelled  to  pardon  them,  to  dismiss  hit 
favourite  Arran,  and  to  deprive  him  of  his 
title  and  estates.  Notwithstanding  the  exem- 
tion  of  his  mother  by  EUzabeui,  snd  the 
disregard  of  his  intercession,  he  co-opented 
in    ue   preparations    against    the    Spaniah 
Armada  m  1688,  and  in  1689  drew  doaer  his 
alliance  with  the  Protestant  powen  by  bis 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Denmark  (1689).    A 
treasonable  attempt  was  made  upon  him  by 
Bothwell  in  1691,  and  another  in  1693,  and  in 
the  latter  year  he  was  ssiced  and  imprisoned 
by  that  noblenum,  but  soon  released.     la 
1594  he  undertook  a  campaign  against  Hnntly 
and  Errol,  the  great  Catholic  nohles  of  the 
north,    and   aftmr   a   victory   at    GlenUvat, 
reduced  them,  and  compelled  them  to  quit  ths 
country.     They  were,  however,  allowed  to 
return  in  1597.    The  breach  between  James 
and  the  Presbyterian  clergy  had  been  growing 
wider  for  some  time,  and  was  increased  by 
the  publication  of  his  work,  the  BasilinM 
Doron,  and  by  the  appointment  of  bishops  in 
1699.    In  1600  occorred  a  somewhat  mys- 
terious plot  against  his  life,  known  as  the 
Gowrie  conspiracy  (q.v.).     On  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  James  immediately  aet  out  for  Eng- 
land, and  was  proclaimed  long  in  March,  1603, 
being  crowned  at  Westminster  <m  July  25 
following.    He  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  ecclesiastical  matters  he  immedi- 
ately manifested  his  reference  for  the  High 
Church  view.    The  Puritans  were  thwarted 
and  punished  at  the  Hampton  Court  conHe- 
rence,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Jesuits  and 
seminary  priests  were  ordered  to  quit  the 
kingdom    Q^eb.,    16041.     The  anger  caused 
among  the  Papists  by  these  stringent  measures 
led  to  the  abortive  Gunpowder  Plot.    James 
almost  from  the  first  year  of  his  reipn  was 
involved  in  disputes  with   his   Parbament, 
chiefly  turning  on  the  questions  of  money 
and  redress  of  grievances.    In  1604  a  dispnts 
on  the  subject  of  privilege  bad  terminated  ia 
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favour  of  the  Gommaiifl.  The  govemmeat 
was  extravagantly  adminiBtered,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  tha  oourt  were  very  great.  In 
order  to  sapnly  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue, 
Cecil  raised  loans  under  the  privy  seal,  and  in 
1608  issued  a  Book  of  Rates,  by  which  the 
customs  on  various  articles  were  considerably 
increased.  Notwithstanding,  in  1610,  the 
king  was  obliged  to  ask  the  Commons  for  a 
large  grant,  which  was  made  the  subject  of 
much  bargaining,  until  finally  the  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  without  any  result  having 
been  attained  (Feb.,  1611).  OecU  died  the 
foUowing  year.  The  chief  place  in  the  king*8 
fiivonr  was  now  taken  by  Robert  Oarr,  a 
young  Scotchman,  who  was  created  Earl  of 
Somerset.  In  Nov.,  1612,  the  young  Prince 
of  Wales,  Henry,  of  whose  character  high 
expectations  had  been  formed,  fell  ill  and 
died.  The  following  year  James,  still  ad- 
hering to  Cecilys  policy  of  opposition  to 
Spain,  cemented  the  alliance  with  the  German 
princes  by  marrying  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
to  the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick  V.  Somer- 
set was  ruined  and  degraded  by  the  revelation 
of  his  wife's  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
and  the  management  of  a£birs  was  henceforth 
(1 6 15)  in  the  luinds  of  James*s  second  favourite, 
George  YilHers,  afterwards  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. The  anti-Spanish  policy  of  Cecil  was 
given  up,  and  James  entered  into  negotia- 
tions for  peace  and  alliance  with  Spain.  In 
1614  Parliament  was  reassembled,  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  secure  its  docilityby  a 
body  of  managers  called  Undertakers.  These, 
however,  were  unsuccessful;  and  the  "Addled 
Parliament,'*  as  it  was  called,  was  dissolved 
before  any  business  had  been  done.  The 
king  now  resorted  to  several  illegal  means  of 
raismg  money.  Benevolences  were  collected, 
patents  of  peerage  sold,  and  numerous  mono- 
polies let  out  to  private  individuals.  In  1617 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  been  in  prison 
since  1603,  on  a  charge  of  complicity  in  the 
plots  against  the  king,  was  released,  and 
allowed  to  lead  an  expeoition  against  Guinea, 
where  he  hoped  to  discover  gold  mines.  The 
expedition  proved  a  failure,  and  Raleigh  on 
his  return  was  put  to  death.  This  was  done 
in  deference  to  Spanish  susceptibilities,  and 
was  greatly  resented  by  the  people.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years' War  (1618) 
the  feelmg  in  Eni^land  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  interference  on  the  part  of  this 
country  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  elector. 
James,  however,  refused  to  interfere  vigor- 
ously^, and  trusted  to  his  diplomatic  skill  to 
mecuate  between  the  parties  and  restore 
peace.  In  1621  another  Parliament  was 
called*  But  after  impeaching  Bacon,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  inquiring  into  griev- 
ances, a  dispute  on  foreign  policy  took  place 
between  the  king  and  the  Commons.  James 
in  anger  dissolved  Parliament  (Jan.,  1622). 
Negotiations  were  set  on  foot  for  a  marriage 
between  Prince  Charles   and   the    Spani^ 


Infanta,  to  effect  which  Charles  and  Bucking- 
ham went  to  Spain  in  1623.  Buckingham, 
however,  quarrelled  with  the  Spanish  minis- 
ters, and  the  match  was  broken  off  (Dec., 
1623).  This  led  to  a  sudden  reversal  of  the 
king^s  policy.  War  was  declared  on  Spain  in 
Maxtoh,  1624,  and  Count  Mansfeldt  was  allowed 
to  enlist  troops  in  England  for  the  Protest- 
ants in  Germany.  Negotiations  were  set  on 
foot  for  a  marriage  between  Charles  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  French  Prmcess,  but 
before  it  was  completed  James  died.  '*He 
had,"  8a}'8  Mr.  Gardiner,  *<many  qualities 
befitting  a  ruler  in  such  diflScult  times.  Good- 
humoured  and  good-natured,  he  was  honeetly 
desirous  of  increasing  the  prosperity  of  his 
subjects.  .  .  He  was  above  all  things  eager 
to  be  a  reconciler,  to  make  peace  where  there 
had  been  war  before,  and  to  draw  those  to 
live  in  harmony  who  had  hitherto  glared  at 
one  another  in  mutual  defiance.  .  .  With  a 
thorough  dislike  of  dogmatism  in  others,  he 
was  himself  the  moet  dog^matio  of  men.  .  . 
He  had  none  of  that  generosity  of  temper 
which  leads  tiie  natural  leaders  of  the  human 
race  to  rejoice  when  they  have  found  a  worthy 
antagonist,  nor  had  he,  as  Elizabeth  had, 
that  mtuitive  perception  of  the  popuhu*  feeling 
which  stood  ner  m  such  stead  during  her 
long  career."  James  wrote  a  variety  of 
tracts  on  a  number  of  different  subjects. 
Most  of  them  are  absolutely  worthless.  They 
were  collected  in  1616. 


(1846) :  Camden,  kutory  of  Jam$$  J. ;  Qood- 
man.  Court  of  Jamn  T. ;  Hittorie  and  L^e  oi 
Jamot  th§  8oxt  (Bannatyn«  Club) ;  Dalrvmple, 
Mtm&riaU  and  totton  illiutroitv*  of  RHgnt  of 
Jomn  J,  and  ChafU$  I.  /  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewm, 
AvMnoifraphy :  Sollj,  jr«moiy«;  Buahworth, 
Hiatorieal  CotUeHona,  Me. ;  Disraeli.  LiioTarv  and 
Poltiioal  ChamcUr  ofJamM  t  ;  Burton,  HUtory 
c/Seotland ;  Oalderwood,  HiaL  of  th§  Chweh  of 
Sooiland.  The  bistorr  of  James's  reign  in  Eng. 
land  is  told  in  much  detail  and  with  nnimpeacE- 
able  aoouraoy  in  Professor  &  B.  (Hrainer^a 
great  work,  Tko  Hiotory  of  England,  1808—1848. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

James  ZX.p  Kino  {b.  1633,  r.  Feb.  6, 1685— 
Dec.,  1688,  d.  Sept.  16,  1701),  was  the  second 
son  of  Charles  I.,and  Henrietta  Maria.  He  was 
created  Duke  of  York  immediately  after  his 
birth.  He  accompanied  his  father  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  was  captured  by  Fairfax  on  the 
surrender  of  Oxford,  nut  contrived  to  escape, 
disguised  as  a  girl,  to  Holland  in  April,  164A. 
He  served  with  reputation  in  both  tne  French 
and  the  Spanish  armies,  and  was  to  taJce  the 
command  of  a  force  for  the  invasion  of 
England  if  the  rising  of  Sir  George  Booth 
in  1659  had  been  successful.  In  1660  he 
returned  to  EngUnd  with  his  brother,  and 
was  made  Lord  High  Admiral,  subsequently 
receiving  large  grants  of  land  in  Ireland. 
In  1665  he  took  the  command  of  the  fleet 
against  the  Dutch,  and  showed  great  ability 
in  the  conduct  of  naval  affairs.    In  1669  he 
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avowed  his  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  on  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act  in 
1673  he  was  obliged  to  resign  lus  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral.  The  Whig  party, 
headed  by  Shaftesbury,  attempted  to  get  an 
Exclusion  Bill  passed  depriving  him  of  his 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and  so  great 
was  the  feeling  against  him  that  in  1679  he 
was  induced  by  the  kine  to  go  abroad,  bat 
before  long  was  recalled  and  sent  as  Lord 
High  Commissioner  to  Scotland,  where  he 
showed  such  harshness  and  severity  that  he 
had  to  be  recalled  in  1680.  He  was  in  that 
year  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middle- 
sex, at  Shaftesbury*s  instigation,  as  a  Popish 
recusant,  but  the  judge,  by  suddenly  dis- 
missing the  jury,  quashed  the  proceeidings. 
He  returned  to  Scotland  shortly  afterwards, 
where  he  remained  till  1682.  In  1684  he 
was  restored  to  his  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  to  his  seat  in  the  Council,  and 
on  his  brother's  death  in  the  next  year  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown.  James  commenced  his 
reign  with  disclaiming  any  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  the  Church,  and  promising  a 
legal  form  of  government ;  but  his  acto  were 
not  in  accordance  with  his  declarations,  and 
his  opponents,  who  in  the  last  years  of  his 
brother's  reign  had  found  an  asylum  in 
Holland,  at  once  began  to  concert  measures 
for  an  invasion.  Accordingly  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  landed  in  England,  and  the  Earl 
of  Arg^le  in  Scotland,  but  both  failed,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  former  especially  was  punished 
with  g^reat  severity.  James  was  emboldened 
by  this  success  to  proceed  with  hasty  steps 
in  the  design  which  he  had  formed  of 
restoring  Romanism.  He  had,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  made  arrangements 
with  that  view  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
he  now  ventured  to  extend  them  to  England. 
He  claimed  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
penal  laws,  dismissed  his  Parliament  when  it 
showed  a  resolution  to  oppose  him,  exhausted 
every  effort  to  gain  converts,  called  such,  as 
well  as  Roman  ecclesiastics,  to  his  councils, 
laboured  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  and  forbade  the  controversial  sermons 
which  the  clergy,  justly  alarmed  at  his  pro- 
ceedings, felt  it  their  duty  to  deliver.  This 
injunction  was  disregarded,  and  to  enforce  it 
a  new  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission  was 
established,  which  suspended  the  Bishop  of 
London  from  his  office,  and  afterwards  per- 
petrated the  most  flagrant  injustice  on  both 
universities.  The  king  induced  the  judges 
to  give  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  dispensing 
power,  and  he  followed  this  up  by  forming  a 
camp  on  Hounslow  Heath,  the  officers  of  which 
were  chiefly  Romanists.  He  had  already  pub- 
lished a  Declaration  of  Indulgence  (April, 
1687),  and  sedulously  courted  the  Protestant 
Nonconformists ;  but  they  in  general  nu's- 
trusted  him,  and  declined  to  forward  the 
restoration  of  Romanism  by  joining  in  his 
attack  on  the  Church.    Undeterred  by  this. 


he  ordered  the  Declaration  to  be  read  in  all 
churches,    and    on    seven    of    the    bifiho|» 
petitioning  against  this  he  sent  them  to  the 
Tower  on  the  charge  of  libeUin^  the  king. 
They  were  soon  after  put  on  their  trial  and 
acquitted.     Just  at  this  juncture  a  son  and 
heir  was  bom  to  James,  and  was  considexvd 
by  the  people  to  be  a  supposititious  child. 
Meanwhile  a  number  of  the  leading  states- 
men of  all  parties  requested  James's  son-in- 
law,  William  of   Orange,  to  come  over  to 
England  to  secure   his  wife's  right  to  the 
throne,  and  protect  the  liberties  and  religion 
of  the  English  people.    Accordingly  William 
issued  a  manifesto,  and  eventually  landed  in 
England  on  Nov.  5,   1688.    James  now  at- 
tempted to  retrace  his  steps.    He  reinstated 
the  Bishop  of  London,  made  such  reparation 
as  he  could  to  the  universities,  and  dismissed 
his  most  obnoxious  counsellors ;  but  he  could 
not  regain  the  confidence  of  his  people.     His 
army  melted  away,  and  the  prince  advanced 
towards  London.    James,  deserted  by  most 
of  his  friends,    sent  his  queen  and   infant 
son  to  France,  and  attempted  to  follow  them, 
quitting  Whitehall  in  disguise  on  Dec.   11. 
He  was,  however,  seized  near  Faversham,  and 
brought  back  to  London,  whence  in  a  few 
days  he  was  removed  to  Rochester,  and  was 
then  allowed  to  escape  to  France,  landing  at 
Ambleteuse    on   Christmas  Day.     He    was 
kindly    received    by    Louis,    who    warmly 
espoused  his  cause,  and  assisted  him  with 
troops  in  his  expedition  to  Ireland  in  1689. 
Landing  at  Kinsale,  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Catholics,  and  for  some 
time  seemed  likely  to  succeed  in  making  him- 
self at  all  events  master  of  Ireland,  but  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry  was  a  great 
blow  to  him,  and  in  1690  (July  1)   he  was 
totally  routed  by  William  in  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  after  which  he  fled  to  France.     Hie 
Irish  expedition  failed  partly  owing  to  the 
bigotry  and  cruelty  of  the  king    and    his 
followers,  and  partly  from  the  divided  aims 
of  the  different  sections  of  his  party ;  James 
himself  looking  upon  Ireland  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  England,  while  the  Irish  only  sought 
relief  from  the  rule  of  the  Saxon,  and  the 
French  aimed  at  making  Ireland  a  fief  of 
their  monarchy.    James  spent  the  remainder 
of   his   life   at   St.    Germains,    engaged   in 
intrigues  for  recovering  possession  of  his  lost 
crown,  but  constantly  finding  his  hopes  dashed 
to  the  ground.  James  married  first  Anne  Hyde 
(Sept.  3,  1660),  daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Mary  and 
Anne,  and  four  sons  and  two  daughters  who 
died  in   infancy;  and,  secondly,   Mary   of 
Modena  (Nov.  21, 1673),  who  bore  him  one  son 
and  four  daughters  who  died  young,  an*d  one 
son,  James  Edward,  known  afterwards  as  the 
Old  Pretender.    Of  his  natural  children  the 
most  famous  was  his  son  by  Arabella  Churchill, 
James,  Duke  of  Berwick. 

James  IL's,  MtvMin  (ed.  Clarke) ;  Cl^raulM 
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StaU  P9p0n;  Sydiwy  Stat«  Pap§n;  Fox,  JffwC. 
of  JamM  11.;  welwood,  Mtmoin:  Lattroll, 
ROation  of  8tat»  Affain ;  Eohaid,  Httt.  o/  th« 
B«vol«tum;  Burnet,  Huf.  0/  His  Ommi  Ti*m«; 
KaoanUgr,  HiA.  o/Eng.i  Banke,  Hiit.  0/  Bng. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

Javay  ExpBDmoN  to  (1811).  The  subju- 
^tion  of  Holland  by  Kapoleon  rendered  it 
important  to  British  interests  to  occupy  the 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  East.  An  expedition 
was  therefore  sent  against  the  Spice  Islands  in 
1809,  and  Amboyna,  Banda,  and  Temate 
were  occupied  after  a  feeble  resistance.  The 
island  of  Java  alone  remained,  and  an  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  against  it,  consisti]^  of 
ninety  sail,  on  which  were  embarked  2,000 
Europeans  and  2,000  Sepoys.  Lord  Minto 
accompanied  it  as  a  volunteer,  and  with  him 
went  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Stamford  Raffles, 
who  was  largel^r  acquainted  with  the  habits, 
languages,  and  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  fleet  anchored 
in  the  bay  of  Batavia  (Aug.  4).  Tlie  capital 
was  occupied  without  resistance,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  fortified  position  of  Comelio  gave 
the  whole  island  to  the  English.  The  Sultan 
of  Djocjocarta,  however,  a  native  prince, 
called  upon  the  Javanese  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence, and  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt. 
Colonel  Gillespie  conducted  a  force  against 
Djocjocarta,  which  was  protected  by  a  high 
rampart,  and   batteries   mounted  with   100 

fieces  of  cannon,  and  manned  by  17,000  men. 
t  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions razed.  Lord  Minto  committed  the 
command  of  the  army  to  Colonel  Gillespie, 
and  the  ^vemment  to  Mr.  Raffles,  tmder 
whose  wise  and  liberal  administration  it 
continued  to  flourish  for  several  years,  till  it 
was  restored  to  Holland  at  the  general  peace 
of  1815. 

Jadburifll,  in  Roxburghshire,  was  one  of 
the  Scottish  strongholds  delivered  to  England 
in  1174,  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Treaty  of  Falaise.  About  the  year  1408,  it 
was  wrested  from  the  English,  by  whom  it 
was  burnt,  a  century  later  (1623),  during  the 
invasion  under  Lora  Dacre.  In  1544  it  was 
again  burnt,  by  Sir  Ralph  Evers.  Jedburgh 
was  one  of  the  royal  burghs,  and  its  ablwy 
founded  by  David  I. 


J'eetenrli  (Jbetpore),  Thb  Sibob  of 

(Jan.  14;  1815).  General  Wood  having  been 
appointed  to  take  Bootwal  and  penetrate 
Nepaul,  took  the  field  Dec.,  1814,  after  a 
great  deal  of  delay,  and,  without  any  re- 
connaissance, allowed  himself  to  be  brought 
before  the  stockade  of  Jeetgarh,  by  the 
treachery  of  a  Brahmin  g^ide.  A  heavy  fire 
was  immediately  commenced  from  the  redoubt, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  1,200  Goorkhas. 
Though  the  British  army  amounted  to 
4,500  men,  the  general,  after  fighting  his 
way  to  a  position  which  commanded  the  en- 
trenchment, and  placed  it  within  his  grasp, 


sounded  a  retreat  just  as  the  enemy  had  be- 
gun to  abandon  it.    [Goo&kha  Wak.] 

Jefl^rey,  Francis  Lord  {b.  1773,  d.  1850), 
was  bom  and  educated  at  Edinburgh.  On  being 
called  to  the  Bar,  he  found  that  he  could  obtain 
very  little  legal  business,  owing  to  his  being  a 
Whig  at  a  time  when  Tory  influence  was  so 
predominant  in  Scotland.  Turning  his  at- 
tention to  literature,  he  became  one  of  a  small 
group  of  men  who,  towards  the  year  1802, 
planned  the  publication  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  of  which  he  very  soon  became  the 
editor.  This  periodical,  which,  before  long, 
took  rank  as  the  leading  exponent  of  Whig 
views,  continued  under  Jeffrey's  management 
till  the  year  1829.  Such  importance  did  it  as- 
sume as  a  political  organ,  that  before  very  long 
the  Tories  were  constrained  to  issue  a  similar 
review  on  their  own  lines — the  Quarterly,  In 
1831  Jefi^y  was  appointed  Lord  Advocate, 
and  he  subsequently  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Edinburgh.  It  was 
he  who  had  most  to  do  with  arranging  the 
measures  of  the  Reform  Bill  so  far  as  Scot- 
land was  concerned.  In  1834  he  was  made  a 
judge  in  the  Court  of  Session. 
Cockbam,  L(/i  ofJtffreii, 

J^ittrtJMf  Gborgb  Lord  (ft.  1648,  d. 
1689),  was  bom  in  Denbighshire  of  a  respect- 
able family.  After  receiving  his  education 
at  St.  Paul*s  and  Westminster  Schools,  he 
seems  to  have  entered  the  Inner  Temple, 
when  very  young,  in  1664.  When  callea  to 
the  Bar  (Nov.,  1668),  he  confined  himself  for 
a  long  time  to  the  Old  Bailey  and  criminal 
courts,  where  he  speedily  rose  to  the  top  of 
his  profession  in  this  peculiar  line  of  business ; 
for  his  ignorance  of  law  prevented  his  having 
any  dumce  of  emplojrment  in  the  higher 
branches  of  his  profession.  In  1 67 1  he  beoune 
Common  Serjeant  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
managed  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  both  the 
great  political  parties.  Six  years  later  he  was 
made  solicitor  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
knighted ;  while  towards  the  end  of  tiie  next 
year  he  was  appointed  Recorder  of  London. 
And  now  JeSbeyn  saw  that  his  chances  of 
preferment  would  be  infinitely  greater  if  he 
attached  himself  to  one  of  the  great  political 
parties  of  the  day.  Having  plaGsd  his 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Court,  he  was 
largely  employed  in  prosecuting  those  who 
were  accused  o)  being  concerned  in  the  Popish 
Plot.  It  was  in  the  capacity  of  Recorder  of 
the  City  of  London  that  he  was  at  this  time  of 
such  use  to  the  government,  which  speedily 
rewarded  him  by  making  him  Chief  Justice  of 
Chester  and  a  baronet  (1680).  About  the 
same  time  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council. 
It  was,  however,  chiefly  to  the  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  York  that  Jeffreys  owed  his 
promotion ;  Charles,  though  not  disdaining  to 
avail  himself  of  the  Recorder's  parts,  viewed 
him  with  disgust.  "That  man,"  he  once 
said,  "  has  no  Teaming,  no  sense,  no  manners, 
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and  more  impudence  than  ten  carted  street- 
walkers." Before  the  close  of  the  year  1680 
JefiEreys  was  reprimanded  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  having  obstructed  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  Tms  censure  was  mainly- 
due  to  the  instance  of  the  City  of  London, 
on  which  he  attempted  to  revenge  himself  by 
his  efforts  to  destroy  its  municipal  institution. 
After  the  trial  of  Lord  William  Russell 
and  the  offenders  connected  with  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  Jeffreys  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  (Nov.,  1683),  in 
which  capacity  he  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  on  Algernon  Sidney.  When  James  II. 
became  king  the  Chief  Justice  presided  at  the 
trisl  of  Titus  Oates  and  Richani  Baxter,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  appeared  in  a 
more  odious  light  by  reason  of  his  cruel 
sentence  on  the  one  or  his  blasphemous 
impudence  to  the  other.  He  was  now  raised 
to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Jeffrey  of 
Wells  (May,  1685),  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  went  down  into  the  neighbourhood 
whence  he  derived  his  new  title  to  try  the 
insurgents  who  had  assisted  in  Monmouth's 
rebellion  (July,  1685).  Some  idea  of  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  exercised  his  commis- 
sion may  be  gathered  from  his  conduct  on 
particular  occasions,  such  as  the  trial  of 
Lady  Lisle,  and  Hamling;  but  his  blood- 
thirsty temperament  can  only  be  fully 
realised  when  we  recollect  the  number  of  his 
victims,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  twenty 
were  hanged.  It  was  for  this  piece  of 
butdherv  that  Jeffreys  received  his  crowning 
reward  by  being  made  Chancellor,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1685 ;  and  he  immediately  signalised  his 
appointment  to  the  new  office  by  procuring 
the  **  murder  *'  of  Alderman  Corxuah  by  a 
packed  iury.  Jeffreys  was  next  instrumental 
in  obtaining  the  verdict  of  the  judges  in 
favour  of  Uie  Dispensing  Power,  and  the 
revival  of  the  High  Commission  Court.  Then 
followed  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  On 
the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orango,  when 
James  II.  left  London  for  Salisbury,  Jeffreys 
was  one  of  the  five  lords  appointed  to  repre- 
sent him  in  his  absence.  As  William's  cause 
prospered  daily,  the  Chancellor  attempted  to 
escape  in  a  sailor's  dress ;  he  was  seized  by 
the  mob  in  a  Wapping  ale-house,  but,  being 
secured  by  the  trained  bands,  was  carried 
})efore  the  Lord  Mayor  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  died  a  few  months  later 
(April,  168»). 

Macanlay,  Bist.  of  Kng. ;  Canipbell,  Lt«M  of 
th§  ChancfXlors ;  Roger  North^  IAvm  of  tW§ 
Norths  i  Woolryoh,  Ji«motrs  ofJ^fftty; 

[T.A.A.] 
Jdkyll,  Sib  Joseph  (b.  1664,  d.  1738),  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1687.  In  1697  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  returned  for  Eye,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1710 
he  was  one  of  the  manngers  of  Sacheverell's 
impeachment.    In  1717   he  becaxoe  Master 


of  the  Rolls,  and  in  1725  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great  SeaL  In  17SS  be 
astonished  the  ministry  by  his  vigoroua  sup- 
port of  Walpole's  Excise  Scheme.  In  the 
year  1736  he  introduced  the  Gin  Act,  and  the 
iiortmain  Act.  "He  was,"  says  Stanhope, 
"a  ver}'  indifferent  speaker,  and  somewhat 
open  to  ridicule  in  his  dress  and  deportment, 
but  a  man  of  the  very  highest  benevolence 
and  probity."  Pope  has  summed  up  his 
character  as  one  **  who  never  changed  his 
principle  or  wig." 

Jftllalfthad,  Tui  Suoi  of  (1842),  took 
place  during  the  first  Afghan  War.  On  March 
11,  1842,  Akbar  Khan  made  his  appearance 
before  Jellalabad,  and  advanced  to  the  attack 
of  the  town  with  his  whole  army.  The  garri- 
son, however,  sallied  out  and  drove  him 
ignominiously  from  the  field,  upon  which  he 
turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  On  April  1 
the  troops  sallied,  and  swept  into  the  town 
500  ^eep  and  goats  they  hiad  seen  from  the 
bastions  grazing  in  the  plain.  Akbar  now 
pitched  lus  camp  within  two  miles  of  the 
ramparts,  to  cut  off  foragers.  On  April  6 
General  Sale  determined  on  an  assault  on  the 
enemy's  encampment.  The  troops  issued 
from  the  gate  at  dawn,  and  were  received  with 
a  flanking  fire  from  one  of  tiie  porta.  Tliis 
was  gallantly  stormed.  The  adwice  guard 
under  Captain  Havelock  moved  on,  repelled 
two  charges  of  Akbar's  splendid  cavalry,  and 
drove  them  into  the  camp.  The  enemy  were 
dislodged  from  every  point,  and  pursued  to 
the  river,  with  the  loss  of  their  guns,  equipage^ 
and  ammunitioii. 

Kaje,  Affihm  ITar;  iimii«al  MtgitUr, 

JenldiUly  Sir  Lboline  (Llewellyn)  [h. 
1 623,  <^.  1 685) ,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  On  the 
death  of  Charles  I.  he  retired  to  Wales,  and 
later  to  the  Continent,  whence  he  returned 
shortly  before  the  Restoration.  In  1661  he 
was  elected  principal  of  Jesus  College,  of 
which  society  he  was  a  munificent  bene&ctot: 
In  1664  he  was  engaged  in  reviewing  the 
maritime  laws,  and  in  1668  was  made  judge  of 
the  Prerogative  Court  at  Canterbury.  In  1678 
he  was  employed  in  negotiating  the  ^Treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  and  next  year  succeeded  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  as  the  English  smbasssdor  at 
the  Hague.  On  his  return  home  he  was  a 
strong  opponent  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  for 
which  service  he  was  appointed  a  Privy 
Councillor  about  the  year  1680.  Five  yean 
later  he  died.  His  Letters  and  J*upers  were 
published  in  1724. 

Jenkins's  Ear,  The  Stokt  or,  was  dr^ 
culated  in  1738,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole.  At  this  time  war  with  Spain 
was  eagerly  desired  by  the  nation,  but  opposed 
by  the  minister.  Jenkins,  who  was  the  master 
of  a  trading  sloop  from  Jamaica,  asserted  that 
his  ship  had  been  boarded  by  a  Spanish 
guarda  eotta,  and  that,  although  no  proof  of 
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smugglizig  had  been  found  on  the  vessel,  one 
of  his  ears  had  been  barbaroufily  torn  off. 
This  ear  he  carried  about  in  ootton  to  display 
to  his  hearers.  It  was  said  at  the  tune  that 
he  had  lost  it  on  another  occasion,  probably 
at  the  pillory.  On  being  asked  by  a  mem- 
ber what  were  his  feelings  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  hands  of  such  barbarians, 
**  I  recommended,"  Ue  said,  '*  my  soul  to  God, 
and  my  cause  to  my  country.*'  "  The  truth 
of  the  story,*'  says  Mr.  Lecky,  "  is  extremely 
doubtful,  but  the  end  that  was  aimed  at  was 
attained.  The  indignation  of  the  people, 
fanned  as  it  was  by  the  press  and  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  all  sections  of  the  opposi- 
tion,  became  uncontrollable." 

Stanhope,  Hit*,  of  Sng. ;  Lecky,  Hut.  qf  A19. 
diwring  thi  EigliUwth  Ciwtury, 

Jenldnsoiiy  Amthont  {d,  1584),  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  travellers  and  explorers  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  In  1558  he  was  sent  out 
to  Russia  as  the  agent  of  the  Russian  Com- 
pany, and  made  his  way  to  Astrachan,  Persia, 
and  Bokhara,  revisiting  the  last-named  place 
no  less  than  six  times  in  the  interests  of 
commerce.  In  1671  he  was  sent  to  the 
Czar's  court  by  Elizabeth  as  her  accredited 
ambassador. 

BaUuTt,  VoyoffM, 

Jwtmym    [Channel  Islands.] 

Jawely  John,  Bishop  of  London  (h. 
1522,  d.  1571),  was  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  Reformers  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  YI.  Under  Mary,  he  was  com- 
peUod  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Germany,  but 
returned  to  England  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
(1569).  He  was  one  of  the  champions  of  the 
Protestants  at  the  Theological  Conference  at 
Westminster  in  the  same  year.  He  was  a 
strong  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kmgs,  a  great  controversialiBt,  and  a 
voluninons  writer.  His  great  work,  the  Apo^ 
loffift  or  Defence  of  the  English  Church  (1562), 
is  miainly  based  on  a  denial  of  the  theory  that 
troth  necessarily  resides  in  a  numerical  majo- 
rity ;  it  is  practically  a  claim  made  on  behalf  of 
Protestant  bodies  to  be  admitted  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  and  while  denying  that  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  have  the  support  of  the 
great  fathers,  is  content  to  rest  all  its  argu- 
ments on  the  direct  teaching  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  This  work  was  translated  into 
English  very  soon  after  its  first  publication, 
ancf  was  so  generally  esteemed  that  Elizabeth 
gave  orders  for  one  copy  of  it  to  be  placed  in 
every  parish  church. 

Jews  in  England.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Jews  in  any  number  in  Eng- 
land must  be  reckoned  among  the  results 
of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Immediately  after 
1066,  many  coming  from  Rouen,  Caen,  and 
other  Norman  dtiesi  arrived  in  London  in  the 


train  of  the  invaders.  Like  the  forests,  the 
Jews  were  declared  in  early  Norman  law  to 
be  the  peculiar  property  of  the  king,  and 
his  local  representative,  usually  the  constable 
of  the  tower  or  castle  erected  to  signalise  the 
submission  of  a  town  to  Norman  conquerors, 
ruled  over  each  settlement.  The  Jews  were 
subject  to  tallages  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
crown,  and  to  idl  the  feudal  dues  of  tenants- 
in-chief,  and  the  Norman  kings  claimed  a 
large  pro^rtion  of  their  wealth.  But  they 
enjoyed,  in  early  times,  no  small  security  in 
return.  Their  religion  excited  little  hostility. 
In  their  special  districts,  known  as  the 
Jewries,  they  were  allowed  to  practise  all 
their  religious  rites,  and  synagogues  with 
schools  attached  to  them  sprang  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Standing  outside  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  the  canon-law  for- 
bidding trade  in  money  did  not  affect  them, 
and  it  was  that  calling  that  most  of  them 
successfully  pursued,  ^eir  general  financial 
skill  was  widely  acknowledged.  William  II. 
employed  them  to  farm  the  revenues  of 
vacant  sees,  and  at  this  and  later  dates,  great 
barons  and  ecclesiastics  sought  their  services 
as  stewards  of  their  estates.  Many  at  the 
same  time  gained  distinction  as  phvsicians, 
and  in  several  towns,  notably  at  Oxiord,  the 
lectures  of  their  rabbis  on  |nedicine,  and  other 
sciences,  were  attended  by  Christian  as  weU 
as  by  Jewish  scholars. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  the  security 
which  the  Jews  had  previously  enjoyed 
was  rapidly  weakened.  At  the  close  of  the 
twelfth,  and  throughout  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, their  position  was  one  of  growing 
danger.  They  became  the  helpless  victims 
of  the  kings,  who  made  their  wealth  an 
important  source  of  revenue.  Stephen  and 
Matilda,  and  their  supporters,  robbed  them 
recklessly.  In  1187  Henry  II.  demanded  a 
fourth  of  their  chattels,  and  Richard  I.  de- 
pended largely  on  them  to  meet  his  extravagant 
expenditure.  Until  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
however,  a  somewhat  tolerant  policy  was  still 
pursued  toward  them  by  the  government  in 
matters  of  religion.  In  1176  permission  was 
given  them  to  acquire  burial-grounds  outside 
tiie  towns  where  they  were  settled.  Richard  I. 
practically  legalised  their  own  forms  of  oath 
m  civil  cases.  John  corresponded  with  a 
chief  rabbi  on  terms  of  intimacy.  But 
from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
people  of  the  towns,  stirred  constantly  by  the 
preachers  of  the  Crusades  to  a  fanaticsd  hatred 
of  them,  attributed  to  them,  as  heretics,  as 
foreigners,  and  as  capitalists,  their  poverty 
and  misfortunes,  and  subjected  them  to  every 
variety  of  persecution.  In  1144  the  baseless 
charge  was  preferred  against  the  Jews  of  Nor- 
wich of  murdering  a  child  to  use  his  blood  in 
their  religious  ceremonies,  and  this  and  similar 
accusations  were  repeated  later  in  London, 
Gloucester,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Lincoln,  and 
elsewhere.    In  1189  riots  took  place  in  every 
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town  where  any  Jews  redded.  The  Jewries 
were  pillaged  and  fired,  and  their  inhabitants 
brutaUy  murdered.  Restrictions,  too,  were  fre- 
quently placed  on  their  financial  dealing.  The 
Assize  of  Arms  forbade  the  Jew  to  take  mto  the 
towns  any  weapon  of  war.  In  1194  Richard  I. 
issued  a  decree  placing  their  commercial  trans- 
actions more  thoroughly  under  the  control  of 
the  Ipcal  officers  of  the  crown.  At  the  same 
time  special  itinerant  justices  were  to  enforce 
the  new  law,  and  were  to  form  at  Westminster 
a  special  court,  known  as  the  Jews*  Exchequer 
(JucUBontm  Seaxarium)^  for  the  trial  of  lawsuits 
in  which  Jews  were  concerned,  and  for  auditing 
the  accounts  of  their  contributions  to  the 
national  treasury.  The  barons  introduced 
into  Magna  Carta  a  clause  forbidding  the 
Jews  on  the  death  of  a  baronial  debtor  to 
distrain  the  property  of  his  survivors,  and  in 
1218  they  were  ordered  for  the  first  time  to 
wear  a  distinguishing  badge. 

The  thirteenth  century  witnessed  little 
change  in  the  position  of  the  Jews.  The 
first  years  of  John*8  reig^,  and  of  his 
son*s,  gave  them  brief  respites  from  per- 
secution, and  speciously  extended  their  pri- 
vileges, but  otnerwise  their  history  is  a 
mere  repetition  of  extortionate  exactions  and 
deeds  of  popular  violence.  John  not  only 
constantly  levied  jaUages  upon  them,  and 
imprisoned  and  tortured  those  unable  to  pay, 
but  he  confiscated  the  property  of  their  in- 
solvent debtors,  and  dismbuted  it  among  his 
supporters.  When  Henry  III.  came  of  age, 
he  followed  his  father's  example,  and  reversed 
the  moderate  policy  that  his  justiciars, 
William  Marshall  and  Hubert  de  Burgh,  had 
pursued  towards  them.  They  were  made 
reroonsible  for  all  the  extravagances  of  him- 
self and  his  wife's  relatives,  who  bitterly 
hated  them,  and  hardly  a  year  passed  without 
a  heavy  exaction,  varying  from  60,000  to 
10,000  marks,  being  made  upon  their  property. 
In  1266  Henry  made  them  over  to  his  brother, 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  as  security  for  a  large 
loan.  And  these  exactions  and  indignities 
were  far  from  being  their  only  difficulties. 
The  Church  now  deliberately  attacked  their 
religion.  The  friars — the  new  preachers  of 
reli^on  in  the  towns — were  filled  with  zeal 
against  Judaism,  and  they  sought  and  ob- 
tuned,  as  at  Cambridge,  many  synagogues  for 
their  own  habitations.  Simon  de  Montfort 
shared  the  friars*  hostility  to  them,  and  the 
battles  of  Lewes  and  Evesham  were  followed 
by  revolting  attacks  upon  the  Jews  throughout 
the  country.  In  vain  they  begged  permission 
to  leave  England  altogether.  The  king  found 
them  too  valuable  to  lose  them  lightly.  His 
refusal  of  their  petition  was  followed  by  a 
harsh  edict  forbidding  them  to  hold  in  future 
any  property  in  land. 

From  Edward  I.*s  connexion  with  the  Jews 
a  similar  story  has  arisen,  but  with  his  reign 
their  medisBval  history  ends.  He  shared  the 
antipathy  for  which  his  mother,  Eleanor  of 


Provence,  was  remarkable,  and  Uie  statate  de 
la  Jeuerie,  issued  in  1275,  was  calculated  to 
ruin  them  utterly.  Lending  money  at  intemt 
was  absolutely  forbidden,  and  every  Jew 
was  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  threepence  or 
fourpence  annually.  Persecution  by  people 
and  priests  was  meanwhile  left  nnpuzushed, 
and  at  lengfth,  in  1290,  Edward  I.,  exercising 
some  self-denial,  consented  to  expel  them. 
About  17,000  are  reported  to  have  left  the 
country,  and  the  majority  of  them  appear  to 
have  sought  refuge  on  the  coast  ol  France 
and  Flanders.  Many,  however,  were  wilfully 
wrecked  in  their  passage,  and  perished  at  sea. 
The  grounds  of  their  expulsion  were  stated  to 
be  the  blasphemous  character  of  their  religious 
beUef ,  and  their  oppression  of  the  people  as 
usurious  money-lenoers.  Their  real  property 
was  naturally  confiscated  by  the  crown. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  after  the  banish- 
ment of  1290  no  Jews  came  to  England  until 
the  later  years  of  Cromwell*s  Protectorate, 
but  special  investigation  of  the  subject  loaves 
little  doubt  that  small  numbers  of  them  were 
present  in  the  country  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  century.    Throughout  this 
period   the  House  for  Jewish  Converts  in 
London  was  seldom  without  some  inmat4*ft, 
In  1594  Roderigo  Lopez,  a  Jewish  physiciaD 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  hanged  at  Tybnni 
on  a  charge  of  treason.    Charles  I.  borrowed 
money,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  of  some  of 
their  race  who  came  to  England  from  Amster- 
dam, and  Cromwell  employed  several  Jews  as 
foreign  spies.    It  was  not,  however,  till  1666 
that  Edward  I.'s  decree  was  practuailly  re- 
pealed.   In  that  year  the  Protector,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  in  answer  to  the  petition 
of  Manasseh-ben-Israel,  a  Dutch  rabbi,  granted 
permission  to  a  few  Jews  to  settle  openly  in 
this  country.    Much  opposition  was  zaiaed  to 
the  order  by  the  London  merchants,  who  feared 
commercial  rivalry,  and  in  1660  a  petition 
was  presented  to  Charles  11.  to  reverse  Crom- 
well's action,  but  it  met  with  no  sacceas.    Tlie 
king  had  received  loans  from  the  Jews  in 
the  days  of  his  exile,  and  had  already  pledged 
his  word  to  maintain   them    in   E^land. 
The  first  Jewish  immigrants  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  descended  from  Spanish 
and  Portugfuese  families  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Holland,  and  they  were  followed  later  by 
Jews    from    Germany   and    Poland.      Hie 
English    law    at   firsib   allowed    them    few 
civil   rights.    By   a    statute   of  James  I.*s 
reign  the  sacramental  test  was  essential  to 
naturalisation,  and  the  various  penal  laws, 
excluding  Catholics  trom  civil  and  municipal 
office,  and  from  the  legal  profeesiQii,  were 
applicable  to  them.     Their  public  worship 
contravened   a    law    of    Elizabeth    nuJdng 
attendance  at  chureh  compulsory,  but  their 
various  places  of  worship  m  London,  erected 
in  this  and  the  next  century,  were  never  seri- 
ously menaced.     Their  marriages,  however, 
were  only  valid  by  courtesy,  and  aU  Jews 
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were  subject  to  the  alien  duties  (a  heavy  tax 
imposed  on  all  goods  exported  by  foreigners), 
from  which,  howeyer,  James  IL  reUeved  them 
for  a  few  years. 

In  commerce  the  English  Jews  rapidly 
gained  a  high  reputation.  In  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  a  Jew  contracted  to  supply 
the  army  with  bread,  and  it  was  currently  re- 
ported that  they  entered  in  the  same  reign  into 
negotiations  with  Godolphin  for  the  purchase 
of  Brentford  as  an  exclusively  Jewish  settle- 
ment. In  the  succeeding  reigns  several 
attempts  were  made  to  relieve  them  of  their 
various  disabilities.  In  1723  they  were  per- 
mitted to  omit  from  the  oath  of  abjuration  all 
words  obnoxious  to  their  faith,  and  a  little 
later  naturalisation  was  allowed  to  all  who  had 
lived  seven  years  in  America,  or  had  engaged 
in  the  flax  or  hemp  trades,  or  who  had  served 
in  the  navy.  Thus  the  principle  of  their  right 
to  naturabsation  was  admitted.  In  1753  the 
Felham  ministry  introduced  the  Jews'  Natu- 
ralisation  Bill,  extending  the  privilege  but  not 
making  it  imiversal ;  in  spite  of  much  oppo- 
sition in  the  Commons,  it  became  law.  Popular 
fanaticism  and  commercial  jealousy  were,  how- 
ever, roused  against  it  in  the  country,  and 
predictions  of  the  evils  that  would  flow  from 
the  measure  excited  a  very  bitter  agitation 
against  the  Jews.  In  1754  the  government, 
in  obedience  to  the  panic,  moved  the  repeal  of 
the  Act.  A  clause,  however,  in  Lord  Hard- 
wicke*s  Marriage  Act  of  the  previous  year 
gave  practical  legal  validity  to  Jewish 
marriages. 

In  tibe  present  century  the  disabilities  of 
the  Jews  were  finally  removed,  and  their 
cause  found  strong  support  in  the  city  of 
Xiondon.  In  1832  they  were  given  the  rights 
of  freemen  of  the  city,  and  by  Lord  Gamp- 
bell's  Act  of  1835  they  were  enabled  to  take 
the  oath  requisite  for  admission  to  the  office 
of  Sheriff.  In  1832  the  Reform  Bill  granted 
them  the  suffra^.  A  motion  for  the  abolition 
of  aU  their  civil  disabilities  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833,  and 
Hume,  O'Connell,  and  Macaulay  spoke  strongly 
in  its  favour,  but  after  passing  the  Lower 
Honse  it  was  thrown  out  oy  the  Lords.  The 
flame  fate  awaited  the  bill  on  many  snbse- 
qnent  occasions.  In  1846,  however,  by  the 
Beligious  Opinions  Relief  Bill,  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the  education 
of  their  children  in  it,  were  le^lised.  In  the 
next  year  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  was 
elected  Member  of  Parliament  by  the  City  of 
London,  but  the  law  necessitating  an  oath 
which  he  could  not  conscientionsly  take  pre- 
vented his  taking  his  seat.  In  1851  Alderman 
Salomons  was  elected  for  Greenwich,  and  he 
took  his  seat  after  omitting  from  the  oath  the 
words  obnoxious  to  his  faith,  for  which  he 
was  subsequently  fined  £500  in  the  Court  of 
Queen*s  Bench.  Finally,  in  1858,  the  re- 
maining Jewish  disabilities  were  removed  by 
liiw,  and  the  oath  admitting  members  to  the 


House  of   Commons  so  altered   that  Jews 
might  conscientiously  take  it. 

Tovey,  iln^lta  Judaiea  (1788),  with  Madox's 
aooount  of  the  Jewish  Exchequer  Ui  his  Htafory 
of  th«  BoKhequer  (vol.  i.),  covers  the  medisBval 
nistorj,  of  which  a  good  sammary  is  given  in 
MargoUouth*!  Jews  of  Great  Britain  (1845). 
Picdotto's  Anglo-Jewieh  Sketehet  ( 1878)  gives  the 
most  elaborate  informatioii  on  the  subject  from 
the  time  of  CromweU.  [S.  L.  L.] 

Jeypore.    [Rajpootana.] 

Jhaaai  is  the  name  of  a  district  in 
Bundelkhund,  lying  142  miles  south  of  Agra. 
In  1804,  on  the  first  connection  of  the  go* 
vemment  with  Bundelkhund,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  Gheo  Rao  Bhao,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Peishwa,  and  governor  of  this 
small  territory.  In  1817,  when  all  rights  of 
the  Peishwa  m  the  province  were  ceded  to 
the  company,  in  consideration  of  his  fidelity 
the  territory  was  declared  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  the  above-mentioned  ruler.  On  the 
death ,  of  his  grandson,  who  died  without 
leaving  any  issue  (1835),  the  territory  was 
given  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  same 
family ;  and  when  in  1854  the  last  descendant 
of  Gheo  Rao  Bhao  died  childless,  the 
British  government  declined  to  recognise  his 
adopted  son,  and  annexed  the  province.  The 
Ranee  protested  in  vain  at  the  time ;  but  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  1857,  she  took 
a  fearful  revenge,  and  put  to  death  every 
European — man,  woman,  and  child — she  could 
seize,  proclaiming  herself  independent.  She 
was  besieged  and  driven  from  Jhansi,  1858, 
and  was  eventually  slain  before  Gwalior  fight- 
ing in  the  front  ranks  like  a  man.  Her  body, 
however,  was  not  found,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  it  must  have  been  carried  away  and 
burnt 

Malleson.  Hid,  of  Vu  Indian  Mutiny  g  Annual 
Register,  1858. 

Jhansi,  T"b  Sibob  of  (1858).  When  the 
Indian  Mutiny  broke  out,  the  fortress  of 
Jhansi,  which  had  for  some  years  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  Government, 
was  garrisoned  by  the  12th  Native  Infantry. 
Early  in  June  (1857),  the  rebellion  broke  out 
here,  and  the  fort,  together  with  the  treasure 
and  the  magazine,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents.  It  was  not  till  March,  in  the 
next  year,  that  Sir  H.  Rose  was  enabled  to 
advance  to  this  town,  and  establie^  his  bat- 
teries round  it.  On  the  30th  the  defences  of 
the  city  and  fort  were  dismantled,  and  the 
guns  BO  far  disabled  that  they  no  longer  kept 
up  a  serious  fire.  The  final  assault  was  made 
April  2,  by  two  columns.  The  town  was 
quickly  cleared,  and  the  Ranee  fled.  The 
rebels  now  abandoned  their  positions,  and  the 
English  took  possession  of  this  formidable 
for&ess  without  further  opposition. 

Jhindnr  Bliye  was  the  wife  of  Rnnjeet 
Singh,  on  whose  death  she  assumed  the  re- 
gency of  the  Punjab,  or  rather  shared  it  with 
I  her  pazamonr,  liall  Singh.     Her  intrignet 
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brought  about  the  reduction  of  the  Punjab 
by  Lords  Hardinge and  Dalhouaie.  Altera 
■eriee  of  strange  and  romantic  yiciasitudea, 
prematurely  old,  well-nigh  blind,  broken  and 
subdued  in  spirit,  she  found  a  resting  place  at 
last  under  the  roof  of  her  son,  in  a  quiet  comer 
of  an  "RngKah  castle,  and  died  in  a  London 
suburb. 

Saje,  Sepoy  War. 

JhkgOBM  was  a  name  given  during  the 

excitem(*nt  of  the  Eastern  Question  in  1878  to 

the  party  which  was  in  favour  of  war  with 

Russia.    The  word  sprang  from  a  popular 

song  of  the  period,  the  refrain  of  which  was — 

"We  dou't  wut  to  fight,  hut  by  Jlugo  if  we  do. 
We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got 
the  monej  too.' 

The  word,  however,  was  adopted  in  serious 

political  controversy,  and  used  to  designate 

those  supposed  to  favour  an  aggressive  and 

combatant  foreign  policy. 

Joan,  wife  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
(d,  1385),  commonly  called  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Kent,  was  the  daughter  of  Edmund 
of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  son  of  King 
Edward  I.  On  the  death  of  her  brother, 
without  issue,  she  became  Countess  of  Kent. 
She  was  married  first  to  Sir  Thomas  Holland, 
and  secondly  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  from 
whom  she  was  divorced.  In  1361  she  became 
the  wife  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  five  years 
later  gave  birth  to  Richard  II.  In  1381  she 
was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  insurgents, 
who  took  possession  of  the  Tower,  whither 
she  had  fled  for  refuge,  but  her  life  was  pre- 
served. She  was  rather  favourably  disposed 
to  Wycliffe. 

Joaiiy  OF  Navarke,  Queen  [d.  1437),  was 
the  daughter  of  Charles  II.  of  Navarre,  and 
was  married  first  to  John  Y.,  Buke  of 
Britanny,  and  secondly  (1403)  to  Henry  lY., 
by  whom  she  had  no  issue. 

Joanna,  Piiikcbs9  {b.  IZ21,  d,  1362),  was 
promised  in  marriage  to  Prince  David  of 
Scotland,  by  the  Treaty  of  Northampton 
(1328),  and  betrothed  in  July  the  same  year. 
On  the  successful  invasion  of  Edward  Baliol, 
the  young  king  and  queen  went  to  France, 
where  they  were  kindly  received  by  King 
Philip  (1333),  and  whence  they  did  not  return 
to  Scotland  till  1341.  After  her  husband^s 
capture  at  Neville's  Cross  (1346),  she  visited 
him  in. his  captivity  (1348).  On  his  release  in 
1357,  she  accompanied  him  to  Scotland,  but 
soon  after,  being  insulted  by  David's  prefer- 
ence for  his  mistress,  Katherine  Mortimer,  she 
returned  to  Edward  III.*s  court,  and  refused  to 
return  to  her  husband  even  when  her  rival  was 
murdered  in  1360. 

Jooelin   de    BraiUlonda    {d.   eirea 

1211)  was  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  where  he  held  the  offices  of  prior's 
chaplain,  abbot's  chaplain,  guest-master,  and 


almoner  in  succession.  He  is  the  author  of  t 
domestic  chronicle  of  the  abbey  to  idiidi  he 
belonged.  This  work  extends  from  the  yen 
1 173,  "  when  the  Flemings  were  captured  out- 
side the  town  " — ^in  which  year  also  Jooelin  be- 
came a  monk— to  the  year  1202.  When  Joeelin 
deals  with  public  events  in  this  chronicle, 
thev  are  chiefly  such  as  had  some  oonnecdoD 
with  the  abbey  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Jocelin's  chronicle  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  J. 
G.  Rokewode  for  the  Camden  Society  (1840), 
and  fonns  the  text  of  Carlyle's  Fm  mU 
Frcmnt. 

Johlkf  KxKO  (&.  Deo.  24,  1166,  «.  April  8, 
1199,  d.  Oct  19,  1216^,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Henry  II.  ana  Eleanor  of  Aqni- 
taine.  He  was  Henry's  favourite  son,  and 
destined  to  receive  as  his  share  of  his 
lather's  empire  the  lordship  of  Ireknd. 
But  his  petulant  and  arrogant  beharioor 
to  the  Irish  chiefs  when,  in  1185,  he 
was  sent  on  a  visit  to  Ireland,  compelled 
Henry  to  give  up  this  scheme.  Before  long 
John  joined  his  brother  Richard  in  his  last 
revolt  against  his  father,  under  circumstances 
of  pecuBar  treachery.  Henry's  schemes  to 
win  for  John  a  rich  maniage  had  proved  no 
less  unsuccessful  than  his  Irish  ^ian.  But 
soon  after  Richard  I.'S  accession,  Jolm's  mar- 
xiaire  with  the  heiress  of  the  great  Gloucester 
earldom  gave  him  revenue  and  position. 
During  Richard's  absence  on  cruaaae,  John 
joined  the  popular  movement  for  deposnog 
Longchamp,  ^e  foreign  justiciar,  and,  in 
close  alliance  with  PhiUp  of  France,  rose  in 
revolt  on  the  news  of  Richard's  captivity. 
But  the  administrative  system  was  too  strong 
to  be  shaken  by  John's  turbulence.  The 
rising  was  suppessed,  and  its  author  veiy 
leniently  treated  by  his  brother,  who  did  his 
best  to  secure  his  succession  in  preference  to 
the  heir  of  his  elder  brother,  Geoffrey.  In 
1 199  John  became  king.  His  reign  marks  the 
collapse  of  the  great  power  which  Heniy  11. 
had  founded:  but  also  shows  the  b^^- 
ning  of  the  national  English  state  which 
emerged  from  its  ruins.  The  loss  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  quarrel  with  Innocent  III.,  and 
the  struggle  with  the  baronage  which  pro- 
duced Magna  Carta,  are  the  great  events  of 
his  reign.  Philip  Augustus  promptly  de- 
serted his  old  friend  when  he  became  king, 
and  posed  as  the  champion  of  Arthur  of 
Britanny,  whom  John  was  generally  believed 
to  have  murdered,  and  as  protector  of 
the  injured  Count  of  La  Marche,  whose  be> 
trothed  wife,  Isabella  of  Angoul^me,  John  had 
recently  married,  having  divorced  his  fint 
wife.  After  a  solemn  trial,  John  was  ad- 
judged to  have  forfeited  his  French  fiefs.  In 
1204  Philip  conquered  Normandy,  John 
making  little  or  no  attempt  to  protect  his 
dominions.  Anjou,  Maine,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  southern  fiefs  which  Eleanor  had 
brought  to  Henry  II.,  were  speedily  annexed 
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alao.  Not  until  it  was  too  late  did  John 
make  a  vigorous  effort  to  regain  tbem.  By 
that  time  other  difficulties  prevented  his 
attempts  being  successfuL  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Hubert  Walter,  had  been  a 
great  influence  for  good  on  John.  His  death, 
in  1205,  was  thus  a  great  loss  in  itself.  But 
the  quarrel  of  the  lang  and  the  Canterbury 
monks,  and  the  imposition  of  a  papal  nominee 
whom  neither  would  accept,  led  to  John's 
famous  contest  with  Innocent  III. ;  the  inter- 
dict of  1208 ;  the  deposition  of  1211,  and  the 
abject  submission  ox  the  king  when  Philip, 
as  executor  of  the  papal  decrees,  was  prepar- 
ing to  invade  England.  He  surrendered  his 
kingdom  to  Pandulf,  the  papal  representa- 
tive, and  consented  to  receive  it  back  as  a  fief 
of  the  papacy.  Henceforth  John  was  Inno- 
cent's ally;  but  his  innumerable  tyrannies  had 
raised  up  enemies  in  the  nation  against  which 
papal  support  was  of  little  value.  The  death 
of  the  faithful  justiciar,  Fitz-Peter,  in  1213, 
broke  up  the  civil  administration.  The  last 
check  on  John's  tyranny  was  now  removed  ; 
but  with  unwonted  energy  he  planned  a  great 
expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Poitou,  in  con- 
junction with  an  alliance  with  the  princes  of 
Lower  Germany,  who  supported  his  nephew. 
Otto  IV.,  against  Philip.  The  defeat  of  Otto  at 
Bouvines,  and  the  want  of  co-operation  of  the 
Poitevins,  made  both  schemes  abortive.  The 
refusal  of  the  northern  barons  of  England  to 
serve  abroad  began  the  series  of  events  which 
led  to  the  Great  Charter.  The  papal  arch- 
bishop, Langton,  took  up  an  unexpectedly 
patriotic  attitude.  He  held  up  the  charter  of 
Henry  I.  to  the  barons  as  a  good  basis  for 
their  demands.  A  great  meeting  of  the  nobles 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  declared  itself  against 
the  king.  The  clergy,  the  Londoners,  the 
ministerial  prelates,  in  turn  deserted  John. 
Abandoned  by  all  but  hirelings  and  foreigners, 
be  was  constrained,  in  1216  (June  16),  to 
sign  Moffna  Carta.  But  the  support  of 
Innocent  III.  could  still  be  relied  upon. 
Langton  was  summoned  to  Rome.  The  Pope 
ann^ed  the  charter.  John,  with  his  merce- 
naries, spread  desolation  throughout  the 
country.  Nothing  was  left  for  the  barons 
but  to  appeal  to  Philip  of  France.  In  1216, 
the  landing  of  Louis,  the  French  King's  son, 
with  a  French  army,  reduced  John  to  despair. 
His  death  at  Newark  (Oct.  19,  1216)  only 
prevented  his  deposition. 

John  was  one  of  the  worst  of  English 
kings,  tyrannical,  treacherous,  petulant,  pas- 
sionate, infamous  in  all  his  private  relations, 
careless  of  all  his  public  duties.  But  he  was  of 
no  mean  ability ;  and  had  he  possessed  more 
persistent  energy  and  stability  of  purpose,  he 
might  have  reigned  as  successfully  as  his 
fismer.  As  it  was,  he  failed  in  everything  he 
undertook.  The  system  of  government  which 
Henry  II.  had  established  had  survived  the 
neglect  of  Richard,  but  broke  up  under  the 
active  tyranny  of  John.    Yet  its  dissolution 


left  the  nation  free  to  work  out  its  own  de- 
velopment. The  loss  of  Normandy  made  the 
baronage  finally  English.  It  was  no  small 
benefit  to  the  nation  that  John's  tyranny 
compelled  barons  and  people,  and,  despite  the 
Pope,  the  better  elements  in  the  Church,  to 
make  common  cause  against  John.  Moffna 
Carta  was  the  result  of  the  first  corporate 
action  of  the  English  nation,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  medisBval  constitution.  Even  the 
submission  to  Rome  helped  on  in  the  next 
generation  the  national  reaction  which  John's 
reign  had  done  so  much  to  stimulate. 

Katthew  Fkxis,  Hut.  Angh ;  Paoli,  BngligeKe 
6Mcfc(€htci  Stubbe,  Contt.  Eigt.f  Pearaon, 
Hi«t.  o/Bng,;  Lingard.  [T.  F.  T.] 

John.  9th  liord  of  the  Isles,  and  11th 
Earl  ^Ross  (d,  1498),  aided  James  II.  at  the 
siege  of  Roxourgh  (1460),  for  which  service 
he  was  appointed  a  Warden  of  the  Marches. 
In  1462,  however,  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Edward  IV.,  which,  becoming  known 
some  years  later,  led  to  the  forfeiture  of  his 
earldom  of  Ross.  But  John  was  too  powerful 
to  be  offended,  and,  in  1476,  was  created  a 
peer  as  John  de  Isla,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  by 
way  of  conciliation. 

Johnstoily  Archibald,  of  Warriston 
{d.  1661),  was  a  leader  of  the  Covenanters, 
whose  demands  he  is  said  to  have  formulated. 
He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  at  the 
Peace  of  Berwick  (1639),  and  at  the  Treaty 
of  Ripon  (1640).  The  following  year  he 
became  a  Lord  of  Session,  and  is  credited 
with  having  suggested  the  Acts  of  Classes  in 
1649.  Having  acted  as  chairman  of  Crom- 
well's Committee  of  Public  Safety,  he  was 
condemned,,  in  1661,  and  executed  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

Jndge.    [JusTicB.] 

Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
King  of  France,  in  866  was  married  to 
King  Ethelwulf .  She  is  said  to  have  sat  by 
her  husband's  side  on  the  royal  throne,  but 
this  apparently  means  nothmg  more  than 
that  ihe  was  recognised  as  queen,  a  title 
which  bad  belonged  to  no  wife  of  a  West- 
Saxon  king  since  the  days  of  Edburga. 
After  Eth^wulfs  death,  she  married  her 
stepson  Ethelbald  (868),  and  on  his  decease, 
in  860,  she  went  back  to  her  father's  court, 
and  subsequently  took  for  her  third  husband 
Baldwin  (Iron-Arm),  first  Count  of  Flanders. 

JiunikgeSp  Robert  of.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1060  —  62),  was  a  Norman 
who  came  over  to  England  in  the  train 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  was  made 
Bishop  of  London  in  1044,  and  at  once 
came  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  French 
party.  His  influence  over  the  king  was  very 
great.  '*So  high  did  he  stand  in  the  king's 
estimation,  that  if  he  had  said  a  black  crow 
was  a  white  one,  the  king  would  sooner  have 
believed  the  bishop's  word  than  his  own  eyes." 
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And  this  influence  was  exerted  to  fill  eyery 
oflSce  with  Normans,  and  destroy  the  national 
party  of  which  Godwin  was  the  head.  The 
success  of  Robertas  scheme  was  seen  in  1050, 
when  Edward  appointed  him  archbishop,  in 
opposition  to  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  who 
had  elected  one  of  their  own  number,  Elfric, 
to  the  post.  The  triumph  of  the  Normans 
seemed  secured  in  1051  by  the  banishment  of 
Gkxlwin  and  his  sons ;  but  in  the  next  year 
they  returned,  were  received  with  the  greatest 
enwusiasm,  and  for  the  time  destroyed  the 
influence  of  their  riyaL  Archbishop  Robert 
was  one  of  the  first  to  fiee  befbre  the  storm, 
and,  in  company  with  the  Bishop  of  Dor- 
chester, he  made  bis  way  in  a  crazy  fishing- 
boat  to  Normandy.  The  Witenagemot, 
which  met  almost  immediately,  deprived 
Robert  of  his  archbishopric,  and  outlawed 
him,  and  the  interposition  of  the  Pope  in  his 
favour  was  disregarded.  He  had  to  retire  to 
the  monastery  of  Jumidges,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death. 

Anglo-^tunn  Chrcn.;  Freeman,  Korman  Oo«- 
qiMtt,  Yol.  ii 

Junitoes,  William  of  {b,  eirea  1020), 
was  a  Norman  monk,  who  compiled  a 
Latin  history  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy 
from  Rollo  to  the  year  1071.  His  work 
has  been  greatly  interpolated  by  later 
writers ;  but  for  the  Conquest,  and  the  early 
years  of  William  I.*s  reign,  William  of 
Jumi^ges  is  a  fairly  good  authority.  The 
earlier  part  of  this  writer's  work  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  Dudo  of  St.  Quentin.  Onlv  the  first 
seven  books  can  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to 
William ;  the  eighth,  and  many  interp^tions 
on  the  previous  books,  being  due  to  Robert  de 
Monte.  The  narrative  of  William  of  Jumi^ges 
forms  the  ground- work  of  Wace*s  Le  Roman 
de  Rou, 

This  author  baa  been  printed  in  DucAiesne's 
SeriptoTM  Jformatus,  and  in  MigDe's  PotnAogia 
CurnL*  Complctua,  vol.  czlix. 

Jung  Bahadur,  Sir  (d,  1877),  the  chief 
minister,  and  virtual  ruler,  of  Nepaul,  brought 
a  large  contingent  to  the  help  of  the  Knglidi 
in  the  rebellion  of  1857,  ana  assisted  at  the 
siege  of  Delhi  (1858).  Jung  Bahadur  had,  in 
earner  years,  assisted  in  the  murder  of  Mala- 
bar Singh  (1845),  the  chief  minister  of 
Nepaul,  and  after  this  became  one  of  the 
principal  governors  of  the  country.  His 
previous  conduct  seems  to  have  been  to  some 
extent  dictated  by  a  wish  to  serve  the  Queen 
of  Nepaul;  but  when  ordered  by  her  to  destroy 
the  heir-apparent  and  his  brother,  Jung 
Bahadur  refused  to  obey,  and  before  long 
succeeded  in  appointing  him  as  ruler  of 
Nepaul  in  the  room  of  the  Maharajah  (1847). 
A  few  years  later  (1850)  Jung  Bahadur  paid 
a  visit  to  England. 

JunilUiy  The  Letters  op.  The  first  letter 
bearing  the  signature  of  "  Junius  "  made  its 
appearance  in  the  Fuhlie  Advertiser  for  Nov. 


21,  1768.  But  we  have  the  author's  own 
assurance  that  he  had  been  writing  under  dif- 
ferent names  for  at  least  two  years  previously. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  Jan.  21,  1769, 
that  the  regular  series  of  political  attada 
under  the  title  of  Junius  commenced  with 
an  assault  on  the  characters  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  and  Lord  North,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  former  of  these  two  nobles.  With 
reference  to  the  duke  we  are  told  that ''  the 
finances  of  a  nation  sinking  under  its  debts 
have  been  committed  to  a  young  nobleman 
already  ruined  by  play  ; "  while  Lord  North 
is  characterised  as  **  an  object  of  derision  to 
his  enemies,  and  of  melancholy  pity  to  his 
friends."  The  vacillation  and  inconsistency 
of  the  government  are  pointed  out,  and  hardly 
any  name  mentioned  escapes  irony  or  abuse 
excepting  that  of  Mr.  Grenville.  The  mili- 
tary port  of  this  attack  drew  out  a  reply  from 
Sir  William  Draper,  in  which  he  called  upon 
Junius  to  ask  pardon  of  *'  Lord  Granby  and  the 
whole  kingdom  for  his  abominable  scandaL" 
Letter  followed  letter  between  the  two  com- 
batants, till  on  March  18  Junius  once  more 
turned  his  batteries  directly  against  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  for  having  pardoned  a  cer- 
tain Edward  MacQuirk,  who  had  been  found 
guilty  of  murder.  This  question  is  made  the 
prelude  to  a  fierce  condemnation  of  the  Dnke's 
whole  conduct  as  r^;ards  the  Wilkes  and 
Luttrell  question,  hisprivate  morals  and  his 
political  capacity.  The  Prime  Minister  is 
told,  '^  There  is  something  which  distinguishes 
you  not  only  from  all  other  ministers  but 
from  all  other  men.  It  is  not  that  von  do 
wrong  by  design,  but  tiiat  you  should  nev^ 
do  right  by  mistake."  By  the  end  of  May 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  incidentally  brought 
upon  the  scene  to  shore  in  the  Prime  Minist^s 
abuse,  and  towards  the  end  of  July  Black- 
stone  is  directly  attacked  for  his  refiections 
on  Grenville.  Towards  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember Junius  addreesod  his  first  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  inheritor  of  a  name 
'*  glorious  till  it  was  yours : "  and  once  more 
Sir  W.  Draper  came  forward  for  the  defence. 
On  Dec.  19,  1769,  appeared  the  famous  letter 
to  the  king,  for  whidi  the  printers  and  pub- 
lishers were  tried  (1770),  on  which  occoston 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty  of 
pub&sfaing  only."  The  conduct  of  Lord 
Mansfield  on  this  occasion  laid  him  open  to 
the  attacks  of  the  anonjnnous  writer.  In- 
deed, in  the  first  letter  to  this  great  lawyer 
(Nov.,  1770),  Junius  attacks  him  with  pecu&ar 
bitterness:  ''no  learned  man,  even  among 
your  own  tribe,  thinks  you  qualified  to  pre- 
side in  a  court  of  Ckmimon  Law."  In  the 
preoedinff  August  (1770)  Junius  had  had 
published  his  first  letter  to  Lord  North, 
and  there  reproached  this  statesman  for 
appointing  Colonel  Luttrell  Adjutant-Genenl 
of  the  army  in  Ireland.  With  the  opening 
of  1771  foreign  politics  attracted  the  pen  of 
Junius,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  year  hs  bad 
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onoe  more  directed  his  attention  to  the  Buke 
of  Grafton,  who,  says  the  author,  '*is  the 
pillow  npon  whi(^  I  am  determined  to  rest 
all  my  reeentmenta."  Then  followed  the 
diacuasion  with  Mr.  Home.  (July  to  Aug., 
1771).  Later  in  the  same  year  Lord  Mans- 
field ia  again  attacked  for  having  bailed 
John  Eyre,  a  Scotchman,  and  on  Jan.  21, 
1772,  Janiu8*8  last  letter  appeared  in  proof  of 
his  anertion  that  on  this  occasion  Lord  Mans- 
field had  done  **that  which  by  law  he  was 
not  warranted  to  do."  The  same  paper  con- 
tained Junius's  appeal  to  Lord  Camden,  **  in 
the  name  of  the  English  nation  to  stand  forth 
in  defence  of  the  laws  of  his  country,"  lest  it 
**  should  be  said  that  for  some  months  past  he 
had  kept  too  much  company  with  the  Dake 
of  Grafton."  This  letter  winds  up  with  the 
words  '*  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  in 
my  judgment  he  (Lord  Mansfield)  ia  the 
very  worst  and  most  dangerous  man  in  the 
kingdom.  Thus  far  I  have  done  my  duty  in 
endeavouring  to  bring  him  to  punishments 
But  mine  is  an  inferior  ministerial  office  in 
the  temple  of  justice.  I  have  bound  the  vic- 
tim and  dragged  him  to  the  altar." 

The  question  of  the  authorship  of  these 
letters  is  one  which  has  severely  taxed  the 
critical  ingenuity  of  the  last  hundred  years. 
Hardly  a  single  prominent  statesman  of  the 
time  who  was  not  himself  directly  attacked  bj 
Junius,  has  wanted  champions  to  assert  his 
claim  to  their  production.  Lord  Greorge 
Sackville,  Barre,  Grattaa,  Burke,  Lord 
Loughborough,  Gibbon,  Lord  Chatham,  and 
William  M^n,  Lord  Templey  and  many 
othen,  have  all  had  their  supporters; 
but  none  of  their  pretensions  can  be  con- 
sidered as  valid.  The  weight  of  inferential 
evidence  seems  to  point  towards  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  be  considered  as  Jusius,  though  he 
never  admitted  the  claim  in  words.  The 
test  of  handwriting  seems  to  tend  in  the  same 
direction.  But,  if  he  be  the  author,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  however  much  this  distinction 
may  add  to  his  intellectual,  it  takes  away 
from  his  moral  character;  for  he  seems  to 
have  been  receiving  favours  from  and  living 
on  intimate  terms  with  many  of  those  whom 
he  assailed  most  fiercely.  The  most,  how- 
ever, that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  he  was  the  writer  is  that  he  is  the  least 
unlikely  of  the  most  prominent  candidates. 

Junius's  LttUn  have  been  freqnentlj  rmrab- 
Usbed.  For  tbe  controversy  on  their  aat  nor- 
■hip  see  Msoanlay,  Euay  o»  Warr9%  HtuivMu; 
Stanhope,  Hitt.  if  Sng.,  vol.  v.,  appendix; 
Britton,  junvu  BlueidoUd ;  Dilke,  Pav*r9  of  a 
Criiie;  LeoW,  Hoe.  ofEng,  during  ths  BightMnth 
Century,  iiL ;  W.  Mumj,  EitL  <tf  Gto.  Ill,, 
vol.  i. 

Jvzy,  Thb,  in  modem  English  juridical 
usage,  IS  a  body  of  la3rmen,  generally  twelve 
in  number,  chosen  by  lot  to  ascertain,  with  the 
assistance  and  guidance  of  the  judge,  questions 
ot  fact  only,  proved  before  them  by  evidence. 


The^  axe  bound  by  oath  (hence  their  name) 
to  discharge  their  duties  properly.  Unanimity 
is  generally  required  of  them.  Juries  are  used 
both  in  criminal  and  civil  cases.  In  the 
former  the  Grand  Jury  presents  offenders 
agaiost  whom  there  is  a  primd  faeie  case,  to 
be  tried  before  the  judge  and  the  Petty  Jury. 
In  the  latter  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  Special  Jury  and  the  Common  Jury,  the 
property  qualification  of  the  special  juror 
being  higher.  There  is  also  a  Coroner^o  Jury, 
on  whose  finding  persons  may  be  brought  to 
trial  at  the  assises. 

Of  the  origin  of  juries  every  conceivable 
theory  has  been  held.  It  was  once  almost  an 
article  of  constitutional  faith  that  they  were  in- 
vented by  King  Alfred,  Welsh  antiquaries  add- 
ing at  the  suggestion  of  Asser,  who  had  expe- 
rienced the  benefits  of  the  system  in  Wales. 
Many  have  stoutly  maintained  the  exclu- 
sively English  orig^  of  this  typical  English 
institution.  Northern  archsologists  have 
argued  that  it  was  brought  ready-made  by 
the  Danes  to  England;  others  that  it  came 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
Canon  law,  the  Roman  law,  the  customs  of 
the  early  Slavs  copied  by  their  Saxon  neigh- 
bours, have  also  had  the  jury  fathwed  upon 
them.  Even  wilder  is  the  hypothesis  of  their 
Eastern  origin  and  introduction  into  Europe 
by  the  Cruuders.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
the  jurv  is  a  specialised  development  under 
favourable  conditions  of  a  tendency  common  to 
all  the  Teutonic  peoples,  if  not  to  many  other 
Aryan  tribes  as  well.  In  its  modem  form  it 
is  hardly  older  than  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
and  in  many  important  features  not  so 
old  as  that.  But  in  its  broader  aspect 'the 
jury  simply  carries  on  the  popular  judicial 
cocucts  of  Uie  old  German  potity.  It  is  the 
latest  survival  of  the  time  when  tbe  law 
courts  were  the  courts  of  the  people,  when 
the  mass  of  the  suitors  were  judges,  witoesses, 
and  jurors  in  one.  It  is  in  this  sense  only 
that  the  twelve  assessors  of  the  presiding 
officer  in  the  shire  and  hundred-moot  (the 
raehimhurgij  or  ecahini,  of  the  Franks),  or  the 
twelve  compnr^tors  whose  testimony,  added 
to  that  of  their  principal,  was  regarded  as 
conclusive,  or  the  sworn  witnesses  who  repre- 
sented, as  it  were,  common  fame,  can  be 
regarded  as  progenitors  of  the  jury  system ; 
in  strictness  they  were  not.  They  shared 
with  the  jury  a  common  representative  cha- 
racter. Like  them  they  were  bound  by  oath, 
and  were  commonly  of  the  sacred  number  of 
twelve.  But  the  specific  function  of  judging 
on  matters  of  fact  was  not  yet  differentiated 
from  the  other  elements  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings. Only  in  one  of  the  laws  of  Ethelred  II. 
— which  refers  to  a  committee  of  twelve 
thegns  in  the  shire-moot,  who  take  oath  to 
accuse  no  man  falsely — do  we  find  any  real 
analogy  to  the  later  jury ;  and  this  remark- 
able anticipation  of  the  "jury  of  present- 
ment*' stands  so  much  by  itself  that  it  is 
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unsafe  to  genoiulise  from  such  scanty  data. 
Thus  we  can  find  no  real  juries  among  the 
English  hefore  the  Conquest.  Still  less  can 
the  analogous  Namd  of  Sweden,  or  the  other 
Scandinavian  trihunals  of  the  same  sort,  be 
regarded  as  parents  of  an  institution  which 
has  only  ooUateral  afi&nity  to  them.  But 
soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  system 
of  inquest  by  sworn  recognitors,  representa- 
tive  of  the  popular  couits,  was  introduced 
into  England  by  the  invaders.  This  system 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code  by  the  Oarolingian  emperors. 
The  Frankish  Capitularies  contain  numerous 
instructions  to  the  royal  Missi  to  inquire 
into  various  fiscal  and  judicial  rights  of 
the  orown,  by  the  oath  of  the  trustworthy 
men  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose  evidence 
vras  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
witness  of  the  community,  which  in  early 
times  was  the  ultimate  evidence  of  rights. 
This  system  survived  the  fall  of  the  Carolings, 
and  was  still  frequently  used,  both  in  France 
generally  and  Normandy  in  particular,  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  There  was  every 
reason  why  William  I.  and  his  ministers 
should  introduce  this  practice  into  England. 
Anxious  to  rule  according  to  ancient  prece- 
dent, and  ignorant  of  the  old  customs  of  the 
country,  these  Inqumtionea  were  of  unique 
value  in  giving  them  trustworthy  information. 
The  immense  mass  of  antiquarian  knowledge 
collected  in  the  Domesday  Survey  was  obtained 
by  in<^uests  of  the  royal  officials  before  repre- 
sentatives of  the  popular  courts.  It  was  a 
slight  step  in  advance  to  allow  the  means  so 
useful  in  ascertaining  the  rights  of  the  crown 
to  be  employed  in  ascertaining  the  rights  of  the 
subject.  Both  for  royal  and  private  purposes, 
mostly  for  fiscal,  but  also  for  judicial  objects, 
Henry  I.  developed  the  B}'stem  still  further. 
But  it  was  Henry  II.  who  gave  to  the  system 
a  political  and  judicial  importance  it  never  had 
before.  He  made  it  part  of  thcr  ordinary 
judicial  machinery.  He  applied  it  to  all  sorts 
of  civil  and  criminal  suits.  So  far  as  great 
institutions  can  be  the  work  of  individuals, 
he  is  the  founder  of  the  English  system  of 
trial  by  jury. 

The  Conquest  had  made  trial  by  battle  the 
ordinary  means  of  settling  disputes  about 
freeholds.  Henry  II.,  in  the  Great  Assise, 
gave  suitors,  as  an  alternative,  the  use  of  the 
inquest.  A  jury  of  twelve  knights  of  the 
county,  chosen  by  four  knights  electors,  were 
summoned  by  the  sheriff  to  appear  before  the 
king  or  his  judges  to  give  evidence.  Again, 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  enjoined  cases 
of  dispute  as  to  la^  or  clerical  tenure  to  be 
settled  by  the  recognition  by  twelve  sworn  men ; 
and  the  three  assizes  of  Mort  d' Anceeter,  Novel 
Disseisin,  and  Darrein  Presentment,  were 
accomplished  by  the  same  means.  In  criminal 
cases,  the  precedents  of  the  law  of  Ethelred, 
of  the  juratores  of  the  shire  mentioned  in 
Henry  I/s  Pipe  Boll,  and  of  the  criminal  jury 


of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  were  developed  into  the  mtem  of 
trial  prescribed  by  the  aaaaes  of  Curendon 
and  Northampton.     By  the  former  measure, 
inquiry  was  oraered  to  be  made  through  every 
shire  and  hundred  by  twelve  lawful  men  uf 
each  hundred,  and  four  of  each  township, 
upon  oath,  for  all  suspected  cximinala.   When 
the  royal  justices  came  round  on  their  jour- 
neys, uie  above-mentioned  jury  was  to  present 
the  suspected  offenders  to  them  in  the  county 
court,  where  they  were  to  be  tried  by  the 
ordeal.      But  the  development  of  juridical 
science  led,  first,  to  the  minimising  of  the 
ordeal,  so  that  the  presentment  became  the 
important  thing,  and,  next,  to  its  abolition 
by  the    Lateran    Council    of    1216.      Even 
before  this,  an  alternative  to  the  ordeal  was 
sometimes  found  in  a  second  jury,  empanelled 
to  investigate  further  the  truth  ol  the  pre- 
sentment.     After    1216    this    became    the 
universal  method  of  procedure.    The  Grtuid 
Jury  presented  criminals.    The  trial,  strictly 
speakmg,  was  before  the  Petty  J^y^  &>  thu 
seoond  jury  was  soon  called.    This  ia  still 
the    case,    though    the    establishment    of 
elaborate     magisterial     investigations     has 
tended  to  reverse  the  original  importaace  of 
the  two  bodies. 

Juries  thus  established  were  almost  peculiar 
to  England.  The  Frankish  inquest  was 
never  developed  to  further  consequences  in  its 
own  home.  The  imperfect  juries  of  the 
medieval  Continent  were  almost  entirely  the 
result  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  English  juries. 
The  modem  Continental  jury  is  avowedly 
borrowed.  Thus,  Professor  Freeman  can 
claim  with  reason  that  the  jury  is  a  native 
English  growth,  despite  its  filial  relation  to 
the  Frankish  inquest. 

The  juries  of  the  thirteenth  century  differed 
In  many  important  respects  from  modem 
juries.  They  were  still  largdy  witnesses. 
The  jury  of  the  Grand  Assize,  for  example, 
were  chosen  from  those  practiodly  cognisant 
of  the  facts  of  the  particular  case.  Even 
when  it  was  found  impossible  to  sommon 
only  witnesses  as  jurors,  it  was  lon^  before 
the  advancement  of  juridioU  science  limited 
their  functions  to  deciding  on  evidenoe  laid 
before  them.  It  was  long  before  the  jury 
was  free  from  judicial  censure  if  their  verdict 
was  disliked  by  the  judge.  Not  before  the 
Revolution  of  1688  could  the  jury  in  a 
political  case  be  said  to  have  acquized  fall 
freedom.  Not  before  Fox*s  Libel  Act  did 
they  acquire  real  power  of  deciding  on  the 
whole  facts  of  one  important  branch  of  trials. 

The  political  importance  of  trial  byjuiy  is 
very  considerable  in  English  history.  Though 
a  mere  administrative  expedient  in  its  origin, 
the  fact  that  the  county  jury  was  a  sptem- 
atic  representation  of  the  shire  community,  se- 
lected to  treat  with  the  king  or  his  represent- 
ative, was  a  step  of  the  greatest  importance 
in   the   development  of   our  representative 
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institutiona.  [Pakliament.]  The  great  prin- 
ciple of  trial  by  peers  was  embodied  in 
Magna  Carta;  and,  before  long,  the  jury 
system  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
safeguard  against  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and 
the  greatest  guarantee  of  a  fair  trial,  and  of 
the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject.  A  venal 
or  time-serving  judge— dependent  for  his 
position  on  royal  £vour — oould  only  be 
checked  by  some  such  means.  In  politi(»l 
trials,  even  of  the  last  century,  without  trial 
by  jury  it  would  have  fared  badly  with  an 
enemy^of  the  government.  Even  now  that 
the  impartiality  of  the  judges  is  thoroughly 
established,  the  jury  system,  though  shorn  of 
its  original  importance,  and  limited  in  its 
operation  by  the  tendencies  of  legal  reform,  still 
keeps  its  own  function  in  our  judicial  system. 

Stnbtw,  Contt.  Hist. ;  Freemin,  Norm  on  Con- 
miMt,  Tol.  ▼. ;  FalgraTe,  BnglUk  CommonwealiK 
The  sabject  is  treated  more  fully  in  Fonjtb, 
Hui.  of  THal  by  Jury,  and  Biener,  Das  Snghscke 
Guehvt&mengeriekt,  Dr.  H.  Brnnner,  in  hia 
treatiee  Uibsr  die  SwUtthung  Aer  Sehvurgsriekttt 
grwes  a  Tery  foil  and  complete  view  of  the  sab- 
jeot,  and  demonstrates  very  clearly  the  relation 
of  the  Jury  to  the  Frankiah  Inq^i»Uio, 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Justiee,  or  Judge.  In  the  old  English 
popular  courts,  the  whole  body  of  suitors 
ac£9d  as  judges.  The  sheriff,  or  hundreds- 
ealdor,  was  simply  their  chairman,  or  mode- 
rator ;  and  the  judicial  committee  of  twelve 
thegns  were  the  assessors  of  the  sheriff.  The 
feudal  jurisdiction  of  the  landrica,  the  supreme 
jurisdiction  of  the  king,  invested  lonls  of 
soken  and  monarchs  with  some  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  later  judge.  But  the  real  differ- 
entiation of  the  ofBce  of  judge  took  place 
subsequently  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
was  due  to  the  development  of  the  study  of 
jurisprudence,  the  increasing  specialisation  of 
the  whole  system  of  government,  the  organi- 
sation on  an  extended  basis  of  the  royal 
jurisdiction,  and  its  connection  with  the  head- 
less popular  judicature,  through  the  jury,  by 
the  iHorman  and  Angevin  kings.  These  cir- 
cumstances necessitated  the  employment  of  a 
large  judicial  staff,  which,  if  not  strictly  con- 
fined, after  the  precedents  of  later  times,  to 
its  juridical  business,  and  if  equally  em- 
ployed by  the  king  on  fiscal  and  administra- 
tive duties,  was  su£5ciently  occupied  with 
legal  work  to  obtain  from  it  its  most  com- 
mon appellation.  During  the  eleventh  cen* 
tury,  the  word  Juttitia  began  to  be  used  in 
a  sense  which  included  the  persons  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  law,  as  well  as 
to  indicate  the  abstract  principles  on  which 
the  law  was  based.  The  justice,  or  judge, 
received  his  name  from  the  justice  which  he 
declared.  The  so-called  Laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  speak  of  the  sheriffs  as  justices; 
John  of  Salisbury  gives  them  the  same  title,  and 
the  Assize  of  Clarendon  couples  them  with  the 
justices  in  the  stricter  sense.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  title  belonged  specially  to  the 


sheriffs  as  transacting  special  business  under 
the  king*s  writ.  In  Henry  I.'s  Charter  and 
Laws,  and  in  some  other  instances,  the  term 
seems  to  include  all  landlords  possessing 
courts  of  their  own,  or  all  suitors  qualified 
to  act  as  judices  in  the  shire  moot.  But 
the  title  became  gradually  further  limited, 
until  it  was  ultimately  used  to  indicate  (1)  Uie 
president,  or  chief  ofiicer  of  the  Curia  Kegis, 
(2)  all  the  members  of  the  same  court. 

The  chief  minister  of  the  Norman  and  An- 
gevin kings  was  styled  the  jmtitia,  or  some- 
times the/M^t^taruM,  or  eapitalUf  or  aummus 
j'uititia.  His  o£Sce,  obscure  in  origin,  and 
perhaps  developed  from  the  Norman  sene- 
sc*hali2up  through  the  regents  of  William  I., 
durinff  his  absences  on  the  Continent,  ac- 
quired great  importance  under  Ranulf  Flam- 
bard,  who  assumed  the  name,  if  not  the  func- 
tions, of  the  later  justiciar.  Under  Roger, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  great  minister  of 
Henry  I.,  and  the  practical  founder  of  his 
administrative  system,  both  the  name  and 
functions  of  the  office  became  more  strictly 
defined.  Until  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  a  long  and  scarcely  interrupted 
series  of  chief  justiciars  acted  as  permanent 
prime  ministers,  as  representatives  of  the 
monarch  in  all  relations  of  state,  as  regents 
during  the  king*s  absence,  as  royal  deputies 
even  in  his  presence,  as  presidents  of  the 
judicial  system  which  centred  in  the  Curia 
Ke^s,  and  as  presidents  of  the  fiscal  system 
which  centred  in  the  exchequer.  A  similsr 
need  produced  analogous  offices  in  half  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  In  Aragon  and  Naples 
the  correspondence  extended  even  to  the  name 
of  Justitia.  So  long  as  the  feudal  spirit  re- 
mained strong,  the  holders  of  the  office  were 
bishops,  unable  to  found  a  legal  family ;  but  the 
triumph  of  Henry  II.  over  the  feudal  sepa- 
ratists rendered  it  safe  to  appoint  baronial 
justiciars.  The  development  of  the  power  of 
the  chancellor,  the  break-up  of  the  bureau- 
cratic system  of  the  Angevins  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  constitution  in  which  a  per- 
manent prime  minister  found  no  place,  led  to 
a  gradual  change  in  the  functions  of  the 
justiciar  during  the  thirteenth  century.  His 
political  functions  gfradually  disappeared, 
while  the  increasing  specialisation  of  our  legal 
system  gare  to  his  functions  as  president  of 
the  chief  court  of  justice  a  new  importance. 
Hubert  de  Burgh  was  the  last  great  political 
justiciar.  His  successor,  Stephen  Segrave, 
was  simply  a  good  lawyer,  lie  began  the 
process  of  change  which  was  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  century.  The  Capitalis  Jus- 
titia  of  Henry  II.  becomes  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Edward  I. 

The  title  of  justice  was,  however,  never 
conflnf'd  to  the  justiciar.  Even  during  the 
administration  of  Roger  of  Salisbury,  the 
title  is  frequently  conferred  on  other  members 
of  the  Curia  Regis.  In  the  IHalogui  de  Sette- 
ettrio  it  is  their  official  designation,  although 
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the  same  indiyidualB  Bat  in  the  Exchequer 
with  the  title  of  barons.     Henry  II.  made  his 
grandfather's  system  of  judicial  visitations  a 
permanent  part  of  the  legal  system  of  the 
country.    Ais  representatives  of  the  sovereign, 
the  Justices  of  the  Curia  Begis  systematically 
perambulated  the  country  and  tried  the  of- 
fenders presented    to    them   by    the  grand 
juries  elected  bv  the  shire-moot,  held   in- 
quiries into  freenold  suits  under  the  Gnmd 
Assize,  transacted  proceedings  under  the  three 
assizes  of  Mort  D'Ancester,  Darrein  Present- 
ment, and  Novel  Disseisin,  besides  acting  as 
fiscal  and  executive    officers  of  the  crown. 
But  the  judicial  aspect  of  the  justice  gradu- 
ally became  more  important.     In   1178  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  was  cut  off  from  the 
Curia  Regns  in  its  larger   aspect,  and  the 
clause  of  Magna  Carta  that  Common  Fleas 
should  no  longer  follow  the  crown,  but  be 
held  in  some  fixed  place,  led  to  the  further 
differentiation  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
which  sat  constantly  at  Westminster,  from 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  now  entirely  de- 
voted to  judicial  business.    Meanwhile  the 
old  financial  system  which  had  centred  in  the 
Exchequer  became  obsolete,  and  the  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer,  deprived  of  mest  of  their 
fiscal    business,    became    almost    as    much 
simple  judges  as  the  justices  of  the  King's 
Bench    or    Common    Pleas.       The    process 
of  differentiation  had  already  gone  so  far 
that  each  of  the  three  courts  luid  a  separ- 
ate staff  of  officials.     As  has  been  shown, 
the  Justiciar  became  Chief  Justice,  and,  as  he 
retained  a  special    relation    to    the    King's 
Bench,  a  similar  official  of  less  dignity  pr^ 
sided  over  the  Common  Pleas.    Meanwhils 
Edward    I.    defined    and    completed    what 
Henry  II.  had    established.     The  Justices 
Itinerant  of  Henry  II.  became  the  Justices 
of  Assize  of  Edwiurd  I.     The  various  com- 
missions under   which    they   sat   at  West- 
minster or  went  on  circuits,  were  systematised 
and  enlarged.     Instead  of  the  separate  Iters 
for  different  purposes,  the  justices  were  sent 
out  at  regular  intervals  on  a  fivefold  mission 
— «8  Justices  of  the  Peace,  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, of  Gaol  Delivery,  of  Assize,  and  of 
Nisi  Prius.     Their  functions  and  positions 
were  hardly  changed  until  recent  legislation 
consolidated    the    three    courts,  and    super- 
seded by  justices    the    Barons    of   the  Ex- 
chequer.    The  title  of  Justice  is  given  by 
recent  Judicature  Acts  to  all  jndges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.    In  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, into  which  the  three  old  courts  have 
been  merged,  they  are  called  Mr.  Justice,  and 
their  head  is  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land,  the  titles  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  and  Lord  Chief  Baron  having  been  abo- 
lished.   In  the  Court  of  Appeal  the  judges 
are  styled  Lord  Justice,    llie  title  of  Lord 
Justice  had  in  previous  times  been  often  given 
to  persons  invested  with   extraordinary  ju- 
dicial commissions,  such  as,  for  example,  the 


government  of  Ireland  during  the  absence  or 
vacancy  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  the  com- 
missions of  regency  that  sometimes  governed 
the  country  during  the  absences  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  and  the  Hanoverian  monarcha  on  the 
Continent.  Besides  the  justices  of  the  Eng- 
lish courts,  there  were  special  justices  for 
Durham,  Chester,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  similar 
Palatine  jurisdictions. 

In  a,  lower  sphere  the  title  of  justice  has 
long  been  given  to  the  inferior  magistrates  of 
the  first  instance.  The  "  custodes  pacis,"  or 
**  conservatores  pacis,"  which  it  became  usual 
for  the  king  to  nominate  during  the  thirteenth 
century  (e.g.,  Henry  JII.'s  writ  in  1233,  and 
Edward  I.'s  statute  of  Winchester;,  received, 
by  an  Act  of  Edward  III.,  both  power  to  try 
felonies,  and  the  more  honourable  designatioii 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  "  The  whole  Chris- 
tian  world  hath  not  the  like  office  as  justice 
of  the  peace,  if  duly  executed,"  was  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Coke,  and  despite  the  ob- 
vious  objections  to  lay  tribunals,  drawn 
from  a  limited  class,  the  system  still  remains, 
except  in  a  few  populous  places  where  stipen- 
diary magistrates  with  legal  training  have 
been  appointed.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace 
are  appointed  bgr  a  i9>ecial  commission  under 
the  great  seal  to  keep  the  peace  within  the 
limits  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  act  The  propertv  qualification 
lor  the  office  is  £100  a  year  in  lancL  They 
ei^erdse  jurisdiction  either  individually,  or 
in  petty  sessions  of  the  justices  of  a  limited 
district,  or  in  quarter  sessions  of  the  justices 
of  the  whole  county.  The  latter  body  still 
combines  with  its  judicial  work  admimstiatire 
and  fiscal  business  in  a  way  that  recalls  the 
justices  of  the  reign  of  Henr>'  I. 

Stabbe,  CjmMt.  H«. ;  Oneist,  F«nratt««fvrwM  ; 

^S^^yJ.^:'^\  ?^-  oZA«l«fc  iLaw  ;  Stephen, 
Siat.of  Cnmmal  Law ;  Hajdn's  Book  of  Diaiutia 
gives  a  list  of  the  Chief  JusUcea ;  Barn's  Jmdie* 
of  tlint  Peace  ia  930.  authoritative  manual  on  the 
nuuoy  f onotions  of  that  offloa.        rx.  p,  X.l 

Jiutlts,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (624 — 
627),  was  one  of  the  monks  who  were  sent  by 
Gregory,  in  601.,  to  join  the  mission  at  Canter- 
bury. In  604  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester. On  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  fearing 
persecution,  he  fied  to  France,  but  soon  re- 
turned and  resumed  the  charge  of  his  see. 
In  624,  he  became  Archbishop  of  Ganterbnrv 
in  succession  to  Mellitus.  The  great  event  of 
his  short  occupancy  of  this  see  was  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Kentish  miesion  to  Korthumbria. 
Bede,  BecUsiastieal  HiaL 

Jntes*  Thb.  There  are  three  qneatioos 
of  interest  connected  with  this  tribe,  which 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  ths 
first  people  of  Teutonic  blood  to  settle  in 
Britain  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman 
legions,  viz.,  the  date  of  their  amval,  the 
place  of  their  origin,  and  the  place  of  their 
setUement.     The  year  most  usually  assigned 
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as  that  in  which  they  cam».to  onr  shores  is 
the  one  given  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicler 
and  Florence  of  Worcester  (449 — 450) ;  both 
of  these  authorities  probably  basing  their 
computation  upon  the  words  of  Bede,  Sist, 
EecUt,,  i.  15.  According  to  Gildas,  this 
event  must  have  happened  after  JEtius  had 
been  consul  for  the  third  time,  that  is,  after 
446;  and  Nennius,  too,  in  a  very  corrupt 
passage,  seems  to  imply  that  it  took  place  in 
449.  But,  while  accepting  this  date,  we 
must  not  forget  that  there  are  grounds  for 
assigning  the  first  landing  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes  to  a  period  much  nearer  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century.  The  next  question  that 
arises  is,  as  to  the  original  seat  and  the  race  of 
these  Jutish  invaders.  And  here  it  is  note- 
worthy that  neither  Gildas  nor  Nennius  seems 
to  know  them  as  Jutes ;  with  the  former  they 
are  "Saxons,*'  with  the  latter  "exiles  fnmi 
Germanv  "  and  "  Saxons."  Bede  appears  to 
apeak  of  them  vaguely  as  being  of  "  the  race 
of  the  Angles  or  Saxons,"  then  as  "  Saxons," 
and  lastly  as  **  Jutes."  He  also  teUs  us  that 
these  Jutes  originally  came  from  the  north  of 
that  "country  which  is  called  Anjulus,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  remained  unoccupied 
from  that  time  to  our  day."  This  passage 
has  generally  been  interpreted  as  locating 
the  Jutes  in  Jutland,  which  may  still  preserve 
the  old  root  in  its  modem  name.  Lastly,  we 
have  to  consider  the  area  of  the  Jutish  settle- 
ments ill  Britain.  This  we  are  enabled  to  do 
by  the  aid  of  Bede,  who  speaks  of  their  having 
occupied  Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  part 
of  the  West-Saxon  mainland  opposite.  To 
this  statement  we  may  add  Nennius*s  declara- 
tion that  Hengest's  son  and  nephew,  Octha 
and  Uriaa,  held  much  territory  beyond  the 
Frisian  S&i  up  to  the  borders  of  the  Picts. 
This  legend  may  perhaps  point  to  a  Jutish 
colonisation  of  some  part  of  S.  or  S.W.  Scot- 
land. [The  history  of  the  conquest  of  Kent 
will  be  found  under  the  articles  Henobst, 
HoBSA,  English  Conqubst,  and  Kent.] 

GfldM,  Hirioria,  23  :  Nennius,  EiOoria  Brito- 
»«m,  SI.  36,  38,  ftc. :  B«de,  Historin  EecUtiagliea, 
i  15;  £.  Quest,  On^inm  Ctltiemj  ii.  106,  fto. 

[T.  A.  A.] 

Juzon,  William  (b,  1582,  d.  1663), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at 
Chichester,  and  educated  at  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' School  and  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
He  succeeded  Laud,  in  1621,  as  Master  of 
St.  John's.  In  1632  he  became  also,  by 
Land's  recommendation,  Clerk  of  the  King's 
Closet,  and,  in  the  following  year.  Dean 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
and  by  his  translation  before  being  con- 
secrated to  the  former  see.  Bishop  of  London. 
By  the  same  influence  he  was  appointed,  in 
1636,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  which  office  he 
held  till  1641.  When  the  king  sought  advice 
from  seve^l  of  the  bishops  whether  to  con- 
sent to  the  bill  for  Strafford's  attainder  or  not, 
Joxon  honestly  advised  him  that  he  ought 


not  to  consent  if  he  were  sot  personally 
satisfied  of  Strafford's  guilt.  Again,  in  1648, 
he  advised  the  king  on  the  questions  of  con- 
science which  arose  with  reference  to  the 
Treaty  of  Newport,  and  in  the  following 
January  attended  the  king  during  his  trial. 
During  the  Commonwealth  the  bishop  lived 
in  retireihont  in  Qloucestershire,  occupied  in 
study  and  hunting.  At  the  Restoration,  his 
attendance  on  the  king's  last  moments  marked 
him  out  for  promotion  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Canterbury  (Sept.,  1660).  But  his  age  and 
his  health  prevented  him  from  taking  an 
important  part  either  in  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference or  in  the  memorable  meeting  of  Con- 
vocation which  followed. 

Hook,  Livn  of  ih§  Arckhiahefpt  of  Canterbury, 
2iid  lexiiBS,  toI.  rU 


Kaffir  Wars.  Tkb,  were  frequent  be- 
tween the  Dutch  Boers  and  the  Kaffirs  during 
the  Dutch  tenure  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 
After  this  colony  passed  into  the  hands  of  tiie 
English,  these  wars  occasionally  broke  out 
with  renewed  violence.  In  181 1,  a  re-settle- 
ment of  the  frontier  led  to  a  severe  struggle 
between  the  colonial  forces  under  Colonel 
Graham,  and  the  Kaffirs,  who,  although  they 
at  first  gained  a  victory  at  the  White  River, 
were  afterwards  completely  defeated.  In 
1818  another  war  broke  out,  owing  to  the 
arbitrary  conduct  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset, 
the  governor  oi  Cape  Colony,  who  assisted 
one  of  the  chiefs  with  3,000  men  in  a  private 
quarreL  The  result  was  that  the  Kaffirs, 
under  a  chief  named  Makanna,  attacked 
Graham's  Town,  and  were  only  repulsed  after 
great  slaughter  had  taken  place  on  both  sides. 
After  some  further  hostilities  in  1829,  10,000 
Kaffirs  invaded  the  colony,  in  1836,  under  a 
chief  named  Xoco,  and  devastated  the  eastern 
province.  The  British  troops,  under  Sir 
Benjamin  Durban  and  Sir  Harry  Smith,  sub- 
sequently invaded  Kaffirland,  and  exacted  a 
severe  retribution  from  the  aggressors.  In 
consequence  of  this  collision,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  reverse  the  policy  of  repression 
and  extermination  which  had  hitherto  been 
employed.  In  1846,  however,  another  war 
broke  out,  owing  to  the  violation  of  the 
treaty  on  the  part  of  the  British ;  an  invasion 
of  Kaffii'land  followed,  and  much  blood  was 
shed  on  both  sides.  In  1851-2  there  was  a 
further  renewal  of  hostilities,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  Boers,  whose 
treatment  of  the  natives  has  always  been  such 
as  to  cause  them  to  look  with  suspicion  and 
hatred  upon  all  white  men.  A  year  or  two  later 
British  Kaffraria  was  made  a  crown  colony,  and 
in  1866  was  incorporated  with  Cape  Colony. 

ILzlpy,  Thb  Sieob  of  (18v,'*),  occurred 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny.     On  May  19, 
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1868,  8ir  Hugh  Bose  laid  siege  to  the 
town  of  Kalpy  from  the  north.  On  the  20th 
the  rebel  army  made  a  spirited  sally,  but 
were  driven  back.  On  the  22nd,  being  be- 
tween a  double  fire,  they  agHin  attacked  Sir 
Hugh's  force,  and  were  only  beaten  back 
after  an  obstinate  combat,  suffering  very 
heavily  under  the  charges  of  cavalrv  and  the 
guns  of  the  horse  artillery.  All  that  ni^ht 
Kalpy  was  cannonaded,  and  in  the  mormng 
of  the  23rd,  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  troops  advanced 
to  assault  the  town  in  two  columns.  But 
they  encountered  no  resistance,  for  the  enemy 
had  fled,  and  the  whole  rebel  arsenal,  incluo- 
ing  fifty  guns,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English. 

Malleson,  Indian  Mutiny:  ^nnwal   E$oidir, 
1858. 

Kalims^  Thb  Sibob  of  (Oct.,  1814). 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Qoorkha  War, 
in  1814,  General  Gillespie  advanced  into  the 
Dhoon  valley,  and  oommg  upon  the  fortified 
position  of  Kalunga,  summoned  the  Qoorkha 
chief,  Bulbuddur  Sing,  to  surrender.  The 
Goorkha  refused,  and  Gillespie  determined  to 
carry  the  fort  by  assault.  His  men  were 
staggered  by  the  murderous  fire  directed  on 
them  as  they  advanced  up  to  the  wicket, 
when  the  general,  irritatea  by  the  repulse, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  three  com- 
))anie8  of  Europeans,  and  rushed  up  to  the 
gate,  but  was  shot  through  the  heart  as  he  was 
waving  his  hat  to  his  men  to  follow  him.  A 
retreat  was  immediately  sounded;  but  not 
before  twenty  officers  and  240  men  were  killed 
and  wounded.  A  month  was  lost  in  waiting 
for  heavy  ordnance  from  Delhi.  On  Nov.  27 
the  breach  was  reported  practioible,  and  a 
second  unsuccessful  assault  was  made,  with  a 
loss  of  680  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
mortars  were  now  brought  into  play,  and, 
after  three  days'  incessant  shelling,  the  Goor- 
khas  sallied  forth  and  escaped.  [Gookkha 
Wah.] 

Sandy  WarSi  The.  Whilst  Ceylon 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  the  Kandyan  territories  in  the  interior 
of  the  island  had  remained  unconquered,  aU 
though  a  kind  of  desultory  warfare  between 
the  natives  and  the  Europeans  was  kept  up. 
In  1799  and  1800  Mr.  North,  the  governor  of 
Ceylon,  endeavoured  to  induce  the  King  of 
Kandy  to  put  himself  under  British  protec- 
tion. These  negotiations,  however,  failed ; 
and,  in  1803,  Mr.  North  having  received  an 
accession  of  power  by  the  separation  of  the 
government  of  Ceylon  from  that  of  Madras, 
at  once  invaded  the  Kandyan  territories,  at 
the  head  of  a  force  of  3,000  men. 


,,  The  Sibob  of  (1855).  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  War,  Colonel 
Fen  wick  Williams  was  sent  to  Asiatic  Turkey 
to  organise  the  Turkish  army  against  the 
Russian  invaders.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Russians  under  Mouravieff,  he  hastened  to 


KaiB,  which  he  provisioned  for  four  montlu, 
and  prepared  to  defend  to  the  last.  Earth- 
works were  erected  wherever  they  seemed  to 
be  required.  Mouravieff  arrived  before  Em 
in  August,  with  an  army  of  50,000  men,  a 
portion  of  which  was  detached  to  watch 
Erzeroum.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  as  many 
useless  mouths  as  possible,  Williams  directed 
the  Bashi-bazouks,  or  Turkish  cavalry,  to  cat 
their  way  through  the  Russian  army,  a  feat 
which  they  performed,  though  with  some  loss. 
On  Sept.  29,  under  the  obscurity  of  the  morn- 
ing, Uie  Russians  made  a  grand  attack,  but 
were  met  with  such  a  stubborn  resistance  that 
they  were  forced  to  retire,  with  a  loss  of  5,000 
men.  Williams  did  his  best  while  provisions 
lasted.  There  was  no  hope  of  relief  or  assist- 
ance. Selim  Pasha,  who  might  have  come  to 
his  aid,  refused ;  and  Omar  Pasha  was  too  far 
o£F.  On  Nov.  24,  therefore,  Williams  sent 
Captain  Teesdale  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  Moun- 
vieff.  TheRussians  displayed  great  generosity, 
and  granted  terms  which  could  be  accepted 
without  loss  of  honour. 

Kaanef  John,  Ist  Lo&d  (b,  1780,  d. 
1844),  entered  the  army  in  1793,  and  served 
in  Egypt,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Mar- 
tinique, down  to  the  year  1809.  Having 
reached  the  rank  of  lieut. -colonel,  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  third  diviaioo 
all  through  the  Peninsular  War.  In  1814  he 
was  made  major-general,  and  served  thiouf^h 
the  American  War.  He  passed  eight  years  in 
Jamaica  as  commander-in-chief,  from  1823  to 
1830,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  time  he 
administered  the  civil  government  also.  In 
1833,  he  went  to  India  as  oommander-in 
chief  at  Bombay.  Five  years  later-  (1838), 
he  received  orders  from  the  government  of 
India  to  organise  and  lead  a  force  intended  to 
co-operate  with  the  Scinde  army,  on  the 
north-west  frontier,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Afghan  War ;  and  in  Becemb^  he  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  combined  forces. 
Ghazni  was  stormed,  and  the  English  troops 
entered  Ghazni,' and  restored  Shah  Shujah 
to  the  throne  of  Afghanistan,  while  I>ost 
Mahommed  fled  across  the  Oxus.  For  his 
services  in  this  expedition,  Sir  John  Keane  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  (1839). 

KellSy  Thb  Council  of,  was  held  in  1 152  by 
Eugenius  III.'s  legate.  Cardinal  Paparo,  who 
brought  with  him  the  pallia  for  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Armagh,  Oaahel,  Dublin, and  Tuam. 
The  influence  of  St.  Malachy  was  prominent 
at  this  synod,  and  anticipating  the  action  of 
the  synod  at  Cashel,  it  condenmed  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy,  and  perhaps  even  imposed 
tithes. 

Kembla,  John  Mitchell  (b.  1807»  d. 
1857),  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  actor 
Charles  Kemble.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  studied  in 
(Germany.    He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
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Aaglo-Sazon  language  and  antiqaitieB,  and 
became  one  of  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  scholan 
in  Europe.  Hia  fint  works  oi  importance 
were  Oodex  IHplomatietu  JEvi  Saxoniei,  6  vols., 
1839  —  48,  a  Taluable  collection  of  the 
charters  and  other  instruments  of  the  period 
of  Aziglo-Saxon  rule  in  England;  and  Ths 
Saxons  in  England^  2  vols.,  1849,  which  latter 
is  a  most  authoritative,  learned,  and  acute  ao- 
oount  of  the  laws,  institutions,  and  social 
condition  of  the  EngliAh  previous  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  ^,  Kemble  also  edited 
State  Fapertf  dttf.,  iiiuttrative  of  the  Statt  of 
£itropefrom  the  Bevolutian  to  the  Aeeeeeion  of 
the  Mouse  of  Sanoper,  which  is  a  useful  com- 
pilation for  the  student  of  this  period  of 
history. 

Kemp,  John  {b.  eirea  1380,  d.  1454), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  descended 
from  a  good  Kentish  uunily,  and  after 
holding  various  minor  preferments,  was 
in  1418  appointed  Bishop  of  Rochester,  from 
which  see  he  was  soon  translated  to  London 
(1421).  He  was  one  of  the  council  of  regency 
during  Henry  YI.'s  minority,  and  in  1426 
was  znade  Chancellor,  and  in  the  same  year 
raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  He  was 
a  supporter  of  Cardmal  Beaufort  against 
Gloucester,  and  in  1432  had  to  resign  the 
great  seal.  After  this  he  seems  for  some 
^'ears  to  have  taken  no  very  prominent  part 
in  public  affairs,  but  in  1450  he  was  again 
appointed  Chancellor,  and  continued  to  hold 
the  seal  till  his  death.  Two  years  later  he 
was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
and  in  the  same  year  received  a  cardinal's  hat 
from  the  Pope.  He  displayed  gre&i  firmness 
and  prudence  in  dealing  with  Jack  Cade  and 
his  followers,  and  by  his  wisdom  and  modera« 
tion  kept  the  rivalry  between  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Somerset  within  bounds  during  his 
lifetime. 

Hook,  Lfwt  of  the  ArehJbuhops  of  Canttr^ry. 


,,  Thomas  {h,  1637,  d,  1711), 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs,  was  bom  at 
Berkhampstead,  and  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Oxford.  About  the  year  1679  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  Princess  Mary,  wife  of 
William  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  to  Lord 
Dartmouth,  at  Tangiers.  Later  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  whom  he 
attended  on  his  death  bed,  and  who  seems  to 
have  admired  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  dared 
to  refuse  to  allow  Eleanor  Gwynn  to  lodge 
in  his  prebend*s  house  at  Winchester.  He 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in 
1685.  After  the  western  rebellion  he  visited 
Monmouth  in  prison,  and  was  the  pro- 
tector of  the  mi^ppy  victims  of  that  com- 
motion. Ken  was  one  of  the  '*  Seven 
Biahops"  tried  for  petitioning  against  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  1688.  Despite 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  and 


consequently   loet   his   bishopric    after   the 
Kevolution. 

Sendaly  Ebmbnoasd  Mblvsota  tok 
ScuvLBNBBBO,  DucHBSs  OF  {d.  1743),  was  one 
of  the  mistresses  of  Qeorge  I.  In  1714  she 
was  created  Duchess  of  Munster,  in  the  Irish 
peerage,  and  in  1719  Duchess  of  Kendal.  She 
affected  great  devotion,  and  sometimes  at- 
tended several  Lutheran  chapels  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  no  Master  of  the  Horse  was  ap- 
pointed for  several  years,  the  profits  of  the 
place  being  paid  to  the  Duchess.  She  seems 
now  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  dispenser 
of  the  king's  &vours,  and  was  bribed  accord- 
ingly. She  received  £10,000  from  the  South 
Sea  Company.  In  1722  she  was  granted  the 
monopoly  of  coining  halfpeoce  for  Ireland, 
and  sold  it  to  Wood.  In  1727  she  was 
gained  over  by  Bolingbroke,  and  became 
the  leader  of  a  powerful  combination 
against  Walpole,  although  the  king  handed  a 
memorial,  conveyed  to  him  through  her  hands, 
over  to  the  minister.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  grief  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  George,  and  to  have  imagined  that  a  raven 
which  flew  in  at  her  window  was  the  spirit 
of  the  king.  She  seems  to  have  possessed 
neither  beauty  nor  intellect,  and  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who  had  married  her  niece,  says 
that  she  was  little  better  than  an  idiot. . 

Kenilworthy  four  miles  from  Warwick, 
was  granted  by  Henry  III.  to  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  and  on  his  rebellion  was  retaken  in  1266, 
after  a  siege  of  six  months,  at  which  time  the 
famous  "  Dictum  de  Kenilworth  "  was  drawn  up 
under  its  walls.  In  1327  it  was  the  scene  of 
the  imprisonment  of  Edward  II.,  at  the  time 
of  his  deposition,  and  subsequently  came  into 
the  hands  of  John  of  Gaunt.  It  was  granted 
by  Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  ia 
famous  for  the  entertainment  which  he  gave 
to  the  queen  in  1575. 

Kenilworth,  Dictum  db  (1266),  was 
the  name  given  to  the  treaty  made  between 
King  Henry  III.  and  the  remains  of  the 
baronial  party,  who  after  the  battle  of  Eve- 
sham shut  themselves  up  in  Kenilworth  Castle, 
where,  after  a  siege  of  several  months,  they 
capitulated.  This  ordinance  was  then  drawn 
up,  declaring  the  plenary  power  of  the  king, 
annulling  the  acts  of  De  Montfort,  providing 
that  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and  the 
charters  should  be  maintained  ;  that  all  per- 
sons, with  the  exception  of  the  De  Montiorts 
and  a  few  others,  might  compound  for  their 
offences  with  a  fine ;  and  that  all  who  sub- 
mitted within  forty  days  should  be  pardoned. 
At  the  same  time  all  persons  were  forbidden 
to  circulate  vain  and  foolish  stories  of  miracles 
regarding  Simon  de  Montfort,  or  to  repute 
him  a  saint  and  a  martyr.  The  Dictum  was 
accepted  by  the  barons,  except  a  few  who  held 
out  m  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  and  even  these,  when 
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they  submitted  in  1267,  were  allowed  the  same 
terms  as  those  who  had  yielded  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Xennedy,  Jambs,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews 
(b.  1405,  d,  1466),  a  relative  of  James  II. 
of  Scotland,  gave  offence  to  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford  by  discovering  to  the  king  the  "  band  " 
that  had  been  formed  between  that  nobleman 
and  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  Crawf  urd,  in  revenge, 
laid  waste  the  bi^op's  lands.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  minority  of  James  III.,  Ken- 
nedy acted  as  governor  of  the  kingdom,  of 
which  he  proved  himself  an  able  and  con- 
scientious guardian.  Mr.  Burton  observes 
that  he  was  the  first  ecclesiastic  who  held 
high  political  power  in  Scotland,  and  so  to 
some  extent  marks  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

XennetlL  X.,  the  Hardt  {d.  860),  was 
the  son  of  Alpin,  King  of  the  Scots,  whom  he 
succeeded  ^probably  in  GkQloway)  in  832, 
though  he  aid  not  obtain  Dalriada  proper  tiU 
some  years  later.  In  839  he  invaded  the 
Pictish  territory  in  conjunction  with  the  Danes, 
and  in  844  finally  established  himself  on  the 
Pictish  throne,  to  which  he  had  a  claim  by 
maternal  descent,  thus  being  the  first  to  in- 
corporate the  two  kingdoms.  In  861  Kenneth 
built  a  church  at  Dunkeld,  which  he  endowed 
richly,  and  to  which  he  removed  part  of  the 
relics  of  St.  Columba.  He  was  a  man  of 
warlike  character,  and  six  times  invaded 
Lothian,  burning  Dunbar  and  Melrose.  His 
family  consisted  of  two  sons  —  Constantine 
and  Aid  —  and  three  daughters,  married 
respectively  to  Run,  King  of  the  Britons  of 
Strathclyde,  to  Olaf,  King  of  Dublin,  and  to 
Aedh  Finnhath,  King  of  Ireland. 

Chron.  PieU  and  8coU  ;  Skene,  CtWc  SeotUnd  ; 
Bobertaon,  jEarly  KifijB  of  Scotland. 

Xenneth  ZZ.»  the  son  of  Malcolm,  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  Alban,  in  succession  to 
Colin,  971.  His  first  act  was  to  invade  Strath- 
clyde, and  to  fortify  the  fords  of  the  Forth 
against  the  Britons ;  his  next  to  invade  North- 
umbria,  whose  earl  he  carried  off  captive. 
The  events  of  this  reign  are  exceedini^ly  ob- 
scure ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  Kenneth 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Danes  at  Lun- 
carty,  near  Perth,  and  that  he  was  slain  at 
Fettercaim,  in  Kincardineshire  (995),  by  Fe- 
nella,  Countess  of  Angus,  in  revenge  for  the 
murder  of  her  son  L/  the  king.  The  story  of 
the  English  chroniclers  that  King  Edgar  ceded 
Lothian  to  Kenneth,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the 
English  crown,  is  without  foundation. 

Kenneth  III.,  thb  Grim,  son  of  Duff, 
succeeded  Constantine  III.  as  king  of  Alban, 
997.  In  1000  he  was  engaged  in  warfare 
with  Ethelred  of  England.  He  was  killed 
in  battle  in  Strathearn,  1003,  by  his  cousin 
Malcolm,  who  succeeded  him  as  Malcolm  II. 

Kent,  Peerage  of.  The  earldom  of  Kent 
was  held,  between  the  Norman  Conquest  and 
the  fourteenth  century,  by  three  individuals : 


(1)  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeax,  brother  to 
William  I.  (1067) ;  (2)  William  of  Yprai 
(1 141) ;  and  (3)  Hubert  de  Burgh  (1227) ;  ncne 
of^whom  tnmsmitted  the  honour.  In  1321 
King  Edward  I.  granted  the  earldom  to  his 
younger  son,  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  who, 
however,  was  attainted  in  1330.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  title  was  restored  to  his  soo 
Edmund,  who  died,  as  did  his  younger  brother, 
childless.  The  earldom  was  then  inherited 
by  a  sister's  son,  Bir  Thomas  Holland, 
whose  grandson,  Thomas,  was  created  Daks 
of  Surray  (1397).  In  spite  of  the  lattei's 
having  been  beheaded  in  1400,  and  dedared  a 
traitor  in  Parliament,  his  son  Edmund  re- 
ceived his  lands,  and  sat  in  Parliament  ss 
Earl  of  Kent  ri405^.  On  his  death  without 
issue  (1407),  tbe  title  became  extinct.  It 
seems  to  have  been  revived  in  favour  of 
William  Nevill,  Lord  Fauconbeig,  aboat 
1461 ;  but  he  also  died  rhildlewi,  and  the 
earldom  was  g^ranted  in  1465  to  KH^""d 
Grey,  fourth  Lord  Ruthyn,  in  whose  family  it 
remained  until  1740.  Henry,  the  twelfth  and 
last  earl  of  this  creation,  was  raised  to  a 
dukedom  of  the  same  style  in  1706.  The 
title  of  Duke  of  Kent  was  revived  for  Edwaid, 
fourth  son  of  King  George  III.  and  father  of 
Queen  Victoria,  who  died  without  male  issos 
in  1820. 

Zent^  KnroDOX  of,  took  its  name  from 
the  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Cantii — ^whom  Caeflsr 
found  inhabiting  this  part  of  our  island. 
Tradition  has  rMxnded  that  in  the  year  449 
'*  Hengest  and  Horsa,  invited  by  Vortigcnu 
King  of  the  Britons,  sought  Britain.**  After 
the  battle  of  Crayford,  in  456,  we  read  that 
''  the  Britons  then  forsook  Kent,  and  fled  in 
terror  to  London."  The  first  Teutonic 
kingdom  seems  to  have  been  established  in 
England  by  the  Jutes— a  Low  German  tribe 
who  also  gained  possession  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  is  not  altogether  impoasible  thsi 
there  were  two  Jutish  kingdoms  founded  in 
Kent,  the  memory  of  which  was  in  later  timet 
preserved  by  the  division  of  the  realm  into 
two  sees,  with  Canterbury  and  Rochester  re- 
spectively as  seats  for  the  '*  bishop's  stodL** 
For  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  we  hear 
little  or  nothing  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  till  towards  the  dose  of  tiie  sixth 
centurv,  when  Augustine  on  landing  in  thii 
island  found  Ethelbert  King  of  Kent.  Ethel- 
bert,  who  appears  to  have  ascended  the  throne 
when  only  a  child  of  some  eight  years,  had  in 
the  course  of  a  long  reign  lurgely  extended 
the  bounds  of  his  kingdom,  and  pushed  hii 
way  up  the  Thames  valley,  till  in  568  he  was 
defeated  at  Wimbledon  by  the  West  Saxon 
king — ^the  first  battle  between  the  Teutonic 
invaders.  But  despite  this  disaster  Ethel- 
bert's  reign  was  one  of  great  succeiB  for  the 
Kentish  kingdom.  Some  ten  years  before  the 
end  of  the  century  his  authority  was  more  or 
less  paramount  as  far  north  as  the  Humber, 
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and  the  Kings  of  Essex,  East  Anglia,  and 
Mercia  were  dependent  upon  him.  His  fame 
bad  even  extended  as  far  as  the  Continent ; 
and  his  wife  was  Bertha,  the  daughter  «f 
the  Prankish  king,  Charihert.  The  sa- 
premacy  of  Kent  at  the  time  of  the  first 
conversion  may  be  considered  as  the  main 
cause  of  the  metropolitan  see  being  fixed 
at  Canterbury.  On  £thelbert*s  death  in 
516,  his  son  Eadbald  seems  to  have  relapsed 
into  paganism;  and  on  the  rise  of  the 
Northumbrian  power  we  read  that  Edwin 
was  overlord  of  every  English  kingdom  except 
Kent,  and  Kent,  too,  was  closely  knit  to 
Northumberland  by  the  marriage  of  £adbald*s 
daughter  Ethelburga  to  Edwin.  It  was  this 
marriage  that  led  to  the  first  conversion  of 
Northumberland  and  the  mission  of  Faulinus 
to  the  north  of  England.  But  by  this  time 
the  days  of  Kentish  supremacy  were  over; 
and  the  chief  interest  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  this  kingdom  is  the  fact  that  its  sove- 
reigns were  the  first  to  issue  a  code  of  laws, 
or  to  reduce  their  laws  to  writing.  The 
codes  of  Ethelbert,  of  Lothaire  and  Eadric 
(673— 690),  and  of  Wihtrsed  (690),  are  still 
extant.  Despite  the  importance  attaching 
to  Kent  as  being  the  seat  of  the  arch- 
bishopric, it  seems  to  have  henceforward 
held  its  own  among  the  rival  kingdoms  with 
difficulty.  We  i-ead  how  in  686  it  was 
ravaged  by  Ceadwalla  of  Wessex,  and  how 
next  year  its  folk  burnt  CeadwaUa'e  brother 
Mull — an  offence  which  led  to  a  second 
invasion  by  the  West  Saxon  king.  In  694 
Ine,  King  of  Wessex,  received  blood-money 
for  the  slaughter  of  Mull;  and  in  692  we 
read  of  there  being  two  kings  in  the  land. 
"  Kent,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  "  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury broke  up  into  the  kingdoms  of  the  East 
and  West  Kentings,  probably  on  the  lines  of 
the  earlier  kingdoms,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  united  by  Ethelbert."  As  the  power  of 
Mercia  increaseditis  probable  that  the  country 
came  more  and  more  imder  the  influence  of  the 
kings  of  that  province  (more  especially  when 
the  royal  Kentish  house  died  out),  and  later 
under  that  of  Wessex.  As  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  Kent  swayed  backwards  and 
forwards  between  Wessex  and  Mercia  we 
may  take  the  last  few  years  of  its  separate 
existence.  In  784  Alric,  the^  father  of 
Egbrat,  and  a  descendant  of  Cerdic,  the  West- 
Saxon,  was  reigning  over  this  kingdom.  Ten 
years  later  the  Chronicle  tells  us  that  the 
reigning  king's  name  was  Eadberht  Praen. 
Then  came  a  time  of  Mercian  snpremac]^; 
for  Kenulf  of  Mercia  drove  out  Eadberht  in 
796,  and  made  his  brother  Cuthred  king.  On 
Cuthred's  death  the  throne  was  seized  by 
Baldred,  who  in  823  was  driven  out  by 
Egbert  of  Wessox.  But  even  now  Kent  was 
hardly  an  integral  part  of  the  West-Saxon 
realm.  Egbert  made  it  into  a  separate 
kingdom,  subject  to  the  overlordship  of 
Wessex,  for  his  eldest  son  iBthelwulf ;  and 
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when  .^thelwulf  succeeded  to  his  father's 
throne  Kent  was  given,  with  Sussex,  Surrev, 
and  Essex,  to  Athelstan.  Again,  nearly 
twenty  years  later,  we  read  in  the  Chronicle 
that  Ethelberht  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Kentish  people  in  956.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  for  supposing  that 
Kent  continued  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  after  the  accession  of  Ethelberht  to 
the  throne  of  Wessex  (860),  but  we  probably 
have  traces  of  its  Witan,  and  even  of  the 
Witan  of  one  of  the  two  sub-kingdoms  into 
which  it  had  been  divided  a  century  and  a  half 
earlier ;  when,  after  the  king  andaU  the  "  high 
Witan*'  had  gone  home  in  despair,  "tiie 
East  Kentish  men  made  peace  with  the 
Danish  army,  and  gave  them  £3,000."  Under 
Edward  the  Confessor  Kent  formed  part  of 
Godwin's  earldom  of  Wessex,  but  its  distinct 
character  as  compared  witii  the  rest  of 
Southern  England  may  be  traced  in  its  being 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  same  reign  sepa- 
rated from  that  province,  and  given,  together 
with  Essex,  into  the  hands  of  Godwin's  son 
Leofwine.  After  the  conquest  Kent  seems 
for  a  time  to  have  been  created  a  County 
Palatine  for  William  I.'s  half-brother,  Odo, 
who,  however,  must  have  forfeited  this  honour 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign.    [Gavbl- 
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Utbelbert. 
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Eroombert 
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Egbert     . 

' 

d.  673 

Lothaire  . 

d.  685 

£adho     . 
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Wihtndd.       . 

• 

d.  725 

Eadberht. 

d.  748 

Ethelbert  II.  . 

.       .        d.  760 

Ahrio.       . 

d.  794 

Eadberht  Pnei 

1 

d  796 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle;   Lappenberg,  Af^Uh 
Saxon  Kiiige;  Stnbbs,  Const.  Utn. 
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;,  Edmukd  Gbbt,  Earl  op  (d.  1488), 
known  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  as 
Lord  Grey  of  Huthin,  was  originally  on 
the  Lancastrian  side,  but  during  the  battle  of 
Northampton  he  deserted  to  the  Yorkists,  to 
whose  victory  he  contributed  greatly  by  this 
piece  of  treachery.  On  Edward  IV.'s  acces- 
sion, he  was  received  into  the  royal  &vour, 
and  created  Earl  of  Kent  and  Lord  High 
Treasurer.  He  managed  to  preserve  his 
titles  and  estates  till  his  death,  notwithstand- 
ing the  different  changes  of  government. 

Kentigem,  ^m  or  St.  Munoo  {d.  603  ?), 
was  a  contemporary  of  St.  Columba,  and  the 
apostle  of  Strathclyde.  He  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  see  of  Glas^w,  where  he  seems 
to  have  long  lived  in  quiet,  till  the  disorders 
of  the  age  drove  him  from  that  district  into 
Wales.    There  he  founded  a  monastery  and 
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bishopric  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  which  received 
its  name  from  his  disciple  Aaaph.  When 
Rydderch  Hael  established  his  rule  in  Strath- 
clyde,  and  after  the  battle  of  Ardderyd  (513), 
Christianity  could  once  more  revive  in  thoee 
parts,  Kentigem  was  recalled  to  his  old 
diocese,  with  Uoddam,  in  Dumfriesshire,  for 
his  headquarters,  till  he  once  more  removed 
to  Glasgow.  Thence  he  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded on  his  missionary  labours  to  Galloway 
and  the  more  northern  parts  of  Scotland, 
especially  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Dee. 
An  old  legend  telis  how  St.  kentigem  and 
St.  Columba  met  before  their  death,  and 
passed  several  days  together  in  spiritual  con- 
versatiotL 

Skene,  Csltie  Sbotkmd;  Forbes,  Calendar  of 
Scottith  Saints. 

Sentiflll  Petition,  The  (1701),  was  an 
expression  of  public  opinion  against  the  peace 
poHcy  shown  by  the  Tories  in  their  delay 
m  voting  supplies,  and  in  seconding  the 
measures  taken  by  William  III.  for  the 
security  of  Europe  against  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Louis  XIv.  It  was  drawn  up 
by  William  Colepepper,  chairman  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  at  Maidstone,  and  signed  by 
the  deputy  lieutenants,  about  twenty  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  a  large  number  of  free- 
holders. It  deprecated  "  the  least  distrust  of 
his  most  sacred  maiesty  "  on  the  part  of  the 
Commons,  and  implored  the  House  "  that  its 
royal  addresses  might  be  turned  into  Bills  of 
Supply."  It  was  sent  up  to  London  in  the 
hands  of  William  Colepepper,  and  with  him 
went  four  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  pre- 
sent it.  The  House  of  Commons  was  in- 
dig^nant  at  the  idea  of  one  countv  setting  it- 
self in  opposition  to  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  country,  and  perhaps  still  more  so  at 
the  indirect  way  in  which  it  was  first 
brouffht  under  its  notice.  The  petitioners 
coula  (mly  get  their  document  presented  at 
all  on  condition  that  they  would  avow 
their  deed.  Seymour  and  Howe  violently 
denounced  them.  The  petition  was  voted 
"  scandalous,  insolent,  seditious ;  **  and  the 
five  gentlemen  were  removed  in  the  custody 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  But  public  opinion 
was  unammous  in  their  favour,  being  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  "  Legion  Memorial,  drawn 
up  by  Daniel  Defoe,  and  at  the  dose  of  the 
session  the  petitioners  were  set  free.  Hallam 
remarks  that,  "  though  no  attempt  was  made 
to  call  the  authority  of  the  House  in  question 
by  habeas  eorptu  or  other  legal  remedy,  it 
was  discussed  in  pamphlets  and  general  con- 
versation, with  little  advantage  to  a  power  so 
arbitrary,  and  so  evidently  abused  in  the 
immediati9  instance." 

Bamet,  HUt.  of  Hit  Own,  Timtj  Stanhope, 
Beign  of  Queen  Anu$s  Hallam,  Comt,  HUt.; 
Boyer,  Annal$, 

SenyolLt  Llotd,  Ist  Lord  (b,  1733, 
d.   1802),  was  called  to  the   Bar  in   1761. 


In  1780  he  made  himself  a  great  reputsp 
tion  by  his  skill  in  conducting  the  defence 
of  Lord  George  Gordon.  Two  years  later  be 
was  made  Attorney-General,  and  in  17S4 
became  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  1788  be  bq£- 
ceeded  Lord  Mansfield  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench. 

Keppel,  Augustus,  Viscount  (b.  172i, 
rf.  1786),  entered  the  navy  under  Loru  Anson. 
In  1749  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterraneaii, 
and  two  years  later  displayed  some  judgment 
in  negotiations  with  the  Court  of  Algiers. 
On  the  French  War  breaking  out^  in  1757, 
Keppel  served  with  distinction  under  Hawke, 
and  next  year  captured  Goree,  under  difficolt 
circumstances.  In  1769  he  took  part  in  the 
fight  in  Quiberon  Bay,  and,  in  1761  and  1762 
respectively,  he  conducted  the  naval  part  of 
the  operations  in  the  capture  of  Belleisle,  and 
commanded  at  Havannah.  In  1765  he  was  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  under  the  Rockingbam 
ministry.  For  some  years  he  remained  in 
England  unemployed,  and  in  1778  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Chamiel  Fleet 
On  July  27,  after  being  reinforced,  Keppel 
encountered  the  French  fleet  off  Ushant  He 
utterly  failed  to  bring  them  to  a  dedsite 
action,  and  tamely  allowed  them  to  escape  in 
the  night.  Thereupon  ensued  a  series  d 
mutual  recriminations  between  Keppel  and 
Palliser,  his  second  in  command.  A  conrt- 
martial  ensued,  which,  after  sitting  for  a 
month,  declared  the  charges  against  Keppel 
to  be  unfounded.  Keppefs  case  became  s 
party  question,  and  the  Whigs  made  it  a 
vital  point  to  gain  an  acquittal.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  the  popular  voice  on 
his  side,  as  well  as  the  advocacy  of  Enldne, 
and  he  escaped  amid  the  loud  acclamations  of 
the  nation  generally,  and  of « the  Whigs  in 
particular.  In  March,  1782,  he  was  appointed 
to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  bnt  re- 
signed on  the  formation  of  the  Coalition 
Ministrj',  oidy  to  resume  the  post,  howerer, 
in  four  months  under  the  same  government 
On  Pitt's  accession  to  office  he  again  resigned, 
and  took  no  further  part  in  politics  till  his 
death,  in  1786.  As  a  naval  commander, 
Keppel  showed  no  talent,  nor  even  the  moft 
commonplace  enterprise,  and  owes  his  position 
in  history  entirely  to  his  own  blunders  and 
the  accident  of  his  family  connection  with 
the  Whigs. 

Xer  OP  Fbrniishurst  {d,  1585)  was  the 
son-in-law  of  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  who 
made  him  Provost  of  Edinbuigh,  in  Queen 
Mary's  interest,  1671.  On  the  captnie  of 
Edinburgh,  he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Englimd,  from  the  resentment  of  Morton- 
He  was  a  bold  soldier,  and  as  warden  of  the 
Scotch  Marches  became  embroiled  with  the 
English  (1584),  in  a  disturbance  in  which  it 
was  said  that  Arran  was  implicated :  a  demand 
from  liie  English  court  for  his  surrender  »nd 
trial  was  rendered  futile  by  his  death. 
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IB  the  name  given  to  the  li^ht- 
armed  Irish  foot-Boldien.  They  are  descnbed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Saga  of  Egil,  which 
giTee  the  Norse  account  of  the  battle  of 
Bmnanbiirh ;  and  the  name  was  used  for  the 
Irish  irregular  infantry  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Zet,  RoBBHT  (^.  1 549) ,  a  tanner  of  Wymond- 

ham,  in  Norfolk,  was  a  leader  in  the  Norfolk 

insurrection  of  1549.  Having  collected  a  body 

of  16,000  men,  he  encamped  on  Household 

Hill  (q.v.),  near  Norwich,  and  assumed  the 

title  of  King  of  Noifolk  and  Suffolk,  holding 

a  daily  court,  before  which  were  tried  such  of 

the  country  gentlemen  as  fell  into  the  hands 

of  the  rebels.    On  Aug.  1  Ket  took  Norwich, 

and  subsequently  drove  out  the  Marquis  of 

Korthampton,  who  had  re-occupied  the  city. 

At  this  time  the  Earl  of  Warwick  appeared 

upon  the  scene  with  a  large  body  of  men,  and 

having  cut  off  Ket*s  provisions,  forced  him  to 

a  battle,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  taken 

prisoner,  being  soon  afterwards   hanged  in 

chains  at  Norwich  CSastle. 

Fr(rad«,  HM.  o/  £«0. ;  Tyiler,  Hiti,  of  Ed- 
ward YL  and  Jfary. 

Xhelatv  in  the  Ghilzai  country  of  Af- 
ghanistan, was  taken  possession  of  by  Shere 
AH  in  1865.  In  1878  it  was  captured,  during 
the  second  Afghan  War,  by  Sir  Donald  Stewart. 
It  was  evacuated,  and  restored  to  Abdur 
Sahman,  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  in  1880. 


I,  The  Battlb  op  (Nov.  6,  1817), 
was  fought  between  the  English  and  the 
Mahratta  troops  of  the  Peishwa  Bajee 
Bao.  It  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
by  the  English  commander.  Colonel  Burr. 
The  Mahratta  general  took  advantage  of 
a  gap  in  the  English  line,  to  launch  a  select 
body  of  cavalry  against  it,  hoping  to  cut 
the  English  in  two.  The  energy  of  the  com- 
mander, Colonel  Burr,  prevented  this,  and  the 
Mahrattas,  charged  by  the  English  troops, 
broke  and  fled. 

KhondSy  The,  are  inhabitants  of  the  part 
of  Orissa  lying  south  of  the  Mahanuady. 
They  are  a  very  primitive  community,  re- 
taining their  old  patriarchal  government, 
habits,  and  superstitions.  Among  other  cus- 
toms they  wei*e  long  addicted  to  the  sacrifice 
of  human  beings  to  the  earth  goddess,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  their 
fields.  The  custom  was  to  hack  the  living 
victim  in  pieces,  divide  the  flesh,  and  bury 
it  in  the  respective  plots  of  ground.  The 
exertions  of  Major  Macpherson,  Sir  John 
Grant,  and  Colonel  Campbell,  were  successful 
in  destroying  the  custom  by  disproving  its 
efficiency  (1837—49). 

Udd,  Captain  William  {d,  1701),  was  a 
noted  pirate  living  in  retirement  in  New  York, 
when  he  was  selected  by  the  Earl  of  Bellamont, 
governor  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  to 
suppress  piracy  in  the  Indian  Ocean.    As  the 


English  Admiralty  threw  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  fitting  out  a  man-of-war  for  this  pur- 
pose, a  ship  called  the  Adventure  Galley  was 
equipped,  chiefly  by  the  subscriptions  of  the 
Whig  ministers.  Kiddwasput  in  command,  and 
took  with  him  a  commission  under  the  great 
seal,  en)powering  him  to  seize  pirates.  The 
king's  right  to  &e  g^oods  found  in  possession 
of  these  male&tctors  was  granted  by  letters 
patent  to  the  supporters  of  the  expedition,  his 
majesty  reserving  only  one-tenth  of  the  spoil 
to  himself.  In  Feb.,'  1697,  Eidd  sailed  from 
the  Hudson,  and  finding  that  plundering 
merchant  vessels  was  more  profitable  than 
attacking  gangs  of  desperate  men,  he  soon 
"threw  ofif  the  character  of  a  privateer  and 
became  a  pirate."  It  was  about  Aug.,  1698, 
that  this  was  made  known-  in  London,  and  Kidd 
was  arrested  at  New  York,  to  which  town  he 
had  returned.  He  was  taken  to  Engird,  and 
there  hanged  with  three  of  his  companions. 
Maoaulaj,  Hiel,  of  Eng, 

Kildare,  Earlb  of.  This  family  traced 
its  descent  through  Maurice  Fitzgerald  to 
Walter  Fitzother,  the  Castellan  of  Windsor. 
His  son  Gerald  became  Lord  Offalev  in  1205. 
John,  the  seventh  lord,  brother  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Desmond,  was  on  his  victory  over  De 
Vescy — ^till  then  Lord  of  Kildare— in  1316 
created  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  died  soon  after. 
The  fourth  earl,  Maurice,  was  Lord  Justice 
of  Ireland,  and  died  in  1390.  Thomas,  the 
seventh  earl,  was  Lord  Deputy  till  his  death 
in  1478,  and  from  this  time  the  Earls  of 
Kildare  became  the  most  powerful  nobles  in 
all  Ireland,  opposed,  but  as  a  rule  unsuccess- 
fully, by  the  Butlers.  [For  the  further 
fortunes  of  this  family  see  separate  articles, 
and  the  Fitzoeralds.]  The  ducal  family  of 
Leinster  at  present  represents  this  ancient 
house. 

Kildare.  Gbrald,  8th  Easl  of  (<^.  1513), 
was  thirty-three  years  chief  governor  of  Ire- 
land. In  1487,  the  earl,  as  Lord  Deputy, 
actively  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Lambert 
Simnel  as  Edward  VI.,  at  Christ  Church, 
Dublin.  His  brother,  the  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, fell  at  Stoke.  However,  when  the  earl 
made  his  submission  to  Edgecumbe,  the 
king's  controller,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Henry  VII.  at  Windsor,  he  again  became 
Lord  Deputy.  After  Warbeck's  landing  in 
Ireland,  however,  his  office  was  taken  horn 
him,  and  Sir  Edward  Fo3mings  had  him  at- 
tainted. He  was  then  sent  over  to  England,  and 
confined  in  the  Tower.  Man^  stories  are  told 
of  his  conduct  there,  and  his  frank  avowal 
that  he  burnt  the  cathedral  at  Cashel  because 
he  thought  the  archbishop  was  in  it,  is  said  to 
have  convinced  Henry  that  he  was  no  con- 
spirator. The  Bishop  of  Meath,  his  chief 
accuser,  concluded  his  charges  by  saying, 
**  You  see  what  a  man  he  is — all  Ireland  can- 
not rule  him."  "  Then,"  said  the  king,  **  it 
is  meet  that  he  should  rule  all  Ireland."    Ac- 
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cordixigly  the  Earl  of  Kildare  was  again  made 
Lord  Deputy,  and  remained  00  till  his  death. 
From  this  time,  however,  he  was  a  loyal  sub- 
ject, and  waged  incessant  war  against  the 
natives,  who  were  again  encroaching  on  the 
Pale,  till  he  fell  in  battle  against  the  0*Moores 
(1513). 

Moore,  Hid.  of  Ireland ;  Fronde,  HUt.  <4  ^9* 

Kildare,  Gerald  Fitzoerau),  9th  Eakl 
OP  {d.  1534),  became  Lord  Deputy  after  his 
father's  death  in  1513,  and  remained  so  till 
1519,  when,  in  spite  of  his  successful  administra. 
tion,  he  was  superseded  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
The  hereditary  feud  with  the  Butlers  (q.v.)» 
meanwhile,  assumed  such  dimensions  that, 
though  he  had  again  been  made  Lord  Deputy 
in  1524,  he  was  summoned  to  England  and 
kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  from  1526  to 
1530.  In  1532,  though  the  struggle  with  the 
Butlers  was  still  going  on,  he  was  again  Lord 
Deputy,  but  in  1534  he  was  once  more  sum- 
moned to  England,  though  he  was  allowed  to 
appoint  a  deputy  during  his  absence.  Grerald 
appointed  his  son,  Lord  Thomas,  and  after 
supplying  his  own  castles  with  artillery  and 
ammunition  from  the  royal  magazines,  he  left 
for  England.  He  was  at  once  thrown  into 
the  Tower,  where  it  is  reported  he  was  be- 
headed. 

Xildare,  Gerald,  11th  Eakl  or(d.  1585), 
was  brother  of  Thomas,  the  tenth,  and  second 
son  of  Gerald,  the  ninth  earL  On  his  father's 
death  he  was  only  ten  years  old ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  cap- 
ture him,  he  was  conveyed  away  from  Ireland 
to  the  Continent.  Cardinal  Fole,  a  relation 
of  his  mother.  Lady  Gray,  sent  for  him  into 
Italy,  in  which  country  he  was  educated.  His 
estates  were  restored  under  Edward  VI.,  and 
under  Mary  ho  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
honours.  The  attainder,  however,  was  not 
really  reversed  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
He  was  active  in  suppressing  Irish  insurrec- 
tions, and  aied  in  1585  in  the  Tower,  where 
he  had  been  sent  on  suspicion  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  Geraldine  rebellion  in  the 
south.  All  his  sons  died  early,  without  issue, 
and  the  family  honours  descended  to  the 
present  house  of  Leinster,  through  a  brother 
of  his. 

Fronde,  Higt.  of  Bng. ;  Lodge,  Pteragt, 

Xilkenny,  Synod  at,  consisting  of  all 
the  Irish  bishops  and  delegates  from  the 
clergy,  met  at  Kilkenny  in  May,  1642,  and 
decided  that  no  distinction  was  to  be  made 
between  the  old  Irish  and  the  new,  or  Anglo- 
Irish.  A  common  oath  of  association  was 
agreed  on ;  the  aid  of  forei^  powers  was  to 
be  solicited,  and  any  repetition  of  the  Ulster 
outrages,  which  the  S}niod  condemned,  was  to 
bring  down  excommunication  on  the  authors. 
A  central  council  was  established,  and  com- 
manders were  ap])ointed  for  the  different  pro- 
vinces— Owen  Roe,  for  Ulster;  Preston,  for 
Leinster;  Barry,  for  Munster;   and  Colonel 


John  Burke,  for  Connaught.  In  1643  m  pap^u 
legate,  Scarampi,  joined  them ;  and  it  was 
under  hisg^dance  that  the  council  opposEd 
the  Cessation.  First  Lord  Mountgarret,  and 
then  Rinuccini,  occupied  the  place  of  prea- 
dent  of  the  council.  In  1647,  after  the  failure 
of  Glamorgan's  treaty,  they  concladed  peai-c 
with  Ormonde ;  but  it  was  only  in  1649,  after 
Rinuccini  had  fled,  that  they  were  reoJly  in 
earnest. 

Fronde,  EngHiah  m  Irdand. 

KUkenxiy,  Thb  Contention  at  (1342). 
Alarmed  at  the  attitude  of  the  Anglo-Insti 
lords,  Edward  III.  sent  instructions  to  his 
justiciary.  Sir  John  D'Aicy,  bidding  hira 
exclude  those  who  were  possessed  of  great 
Irish  estates  from  the  hi«i  offices  of  State, 
and  replace  them  by  Englishmen  whose 
estates  lay  at  home.  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  measure,  D*Arcy  odled  a 
parhament  at  Dublin,  which  the  Earl  of 
J>esmond  and  the  other  members  of  the  Irish 
party  refused  to  attend.  The  latter  called  a 
general  meeting  of  those  who  sympathised 
with  him;  and  this  convention,  meeting  at 
Kilkenny  in  Nov.,  1342,  addressed  a  petition 
to  Edward  III.  pointing  out  that  English 
misgovemment  had  led  to  the  loss  of  nearly 
all  Leinster,  appealing  to  Magna  Carta,  and 
stating  their  fears  as  to  a  resomption  of 
grants  and  as  to  the  contemplated  supplant- 
ing of  the  English  by  blood  by  T«!T»gHah  by 
biith.  Edward's  reply  to  this  remonstrance 
is  not  extant,  but  he  seems  to  have  received 
it  g^raciously. 

Close  Boll,  16  Edward  III. 

Xilkeii]iy«  Thb  Statutb  of  (1367),  was 
passed  in  a  Parliament  held  in  the  town  of 
this  name,  when  Lionel,   Duke  of  Clarence-, 
was  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  third  time.  This 
statute  was  intended  to  check  the  degeneracy 
of    the    Anglo-Irish.      Its   chief  provisions 
were — the  prohibition  of  intermarriages  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  natives ;  of  gosd- 
pred,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Brehon  law  by 
the  English,  who  were  also  forbidden  to  make 
war  on  the  natives.     No  man  of  English  race 
was  henceforth  to  be  allowed  to  aasome  an 
Irish  name,  dress,    language,    or    customs: 
while  no  Irish  were  for  the  future  to  be 
allowed  to  pasture  their  cattle  on  EngUsh 
ground,  or  to  be  admitted  to  any  religions 
house  or  benefice.    The  breach  of  these  pro- 
visions entailed  the  penalties  of  high  tresson. 
In  addition  to  the  above  ena(*tment8,  it  wa^ 
also   provided   that   no    Irish    were    to  be 
called  in  as  minstrels.     Coyne  and  livery  are 
also    strictly    forbidden.      The    statute,   it 
may  be  pointed  out,  was  directed  exclusirely 
against  the  Anglo-Irish,  and  where  it  deals 
with  the  natives,  only  does  so  to  protect  them 
from  the  lawless  baronage. 
Hallam,  Comd.  Hut. 

TTJUi^lq^  Frbxch  ArTKicrT  at.     On  Ang. 
22,  1798,  General  Humbert  h&nded  at  Killida, 
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in  Mayo,  with  about  1,100  men,  and  was 
joined  by  some  Iriah  inauigonts.  He  kept 
excellent  discipline,  and  prevented  the  Pro- 
testants (among  them  the  Bishop  of  Killala) 
from  being  molested  by  the  rebels.  (General 
Lakers  troops  fled  before  the  invaders ;  but  on 
the  destruction  of  the  reinforcements  that 
were  coming  by  sea  to  his  help,  General 
Humbert  found  himself  forced  to  surrender 
to  Lord  ComwaUis. 

Alison,  Hid.  o/Buropt. 

XilligreWf  Sia  Hbnrt,  who  had  taken 
part  in  Sir  Hear}*  Dudley's  plot  against  Mary 
(1556),  was,  in  1559,  selected  to  bring  the 
£arl  of  Arran  to  England.  In  1566  he  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ; 
and  in  1569  was  employed  in  negotiating  for 
the  opening  of  fresh  ports  on  the  Baltic  to 
Bnglish  commerce.  Three  years  later  he  was 
Bent  by  Elizabeth  to  try  to  bring  about  the 
delivery  of  Mary  Stuart  to  the  Scots,  and  her 
execution ;  and  was  subsequently  employed  in 
some  of  the  queen's  most  confidential  missions. 

Silligrew,  Thomas  {b.  1611,  d.  1682), 
after  having  been  a  page  in  the  court  of 
Charles  I.,  joined  Charles  II.  in  his  exile, 
and  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Venice,  where 
his  profligate  conduct  did  much  harm  to  his 
master's  cause.  On  the  Restoration,  he  was 
made  master  of  the  revels,  a  post  for  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  well  fitted.  He  had 
considerable  influence  over  the  king,  and 
seems  to  have  used  it  not  unfrequently  for 
l^ood.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  which  show 
him  as  the  candid  friend  of  the  king,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  divert  from  his  insatiable 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  Killigi*ew  was  the  author 
of  many  plays,  none  of  which,  however,  are 
of  any  striking  merit. 

" Killing  no  Murder:  briefly  dis- 
coursed in  three  questions,  by  William  Allen," 
WHS  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  May, 
1 657,  to  justify  the  assassination  of  Cromwell. 
It  justified  the  recent  attempt  of  Sunder- 
L-ombe,  whom  it  compared  to  Brutus.  The 
authorship  of  the  pamphlet  is  generally 
attributed  to  Edward  Sexby,  the  Leveller, 
then  engaged  in  promoting  an  alliance  be- 
tween Levellers,  Royalists,  and  Spaniards. 
It  was  claimed,  after  the  death  of  Sexby,  by 
Silas  Titus. 

Clarendon,  History  of  ths  BMllicn ;  Evelyn, 
Diary;  HaaM>n,  L{fe  o/lftlton. 

Xilmansegge,   Baboness.     [Da&likg- 

TON,  COVKTESS  OP.] 

Kilmarnock.  William  Boyd,  2nd  Earl 
OP,  joined  the  rebellion  of  1746.  After  the 
Imttle  of  Culloden  he  surrendered  himself, 
was  carried  to  London,  convicted  of  high 
treason,  and  executed  on  Tower  Hill  (1646). 
His  title  and  estates  were  forfeited  for  treason. 

KilsjrthyTHB  Battlb  op  fAug.  16, 1646), 
was  fought  during  the  Civil  War  of  the 
seventeenth  oeutur}',  and  resulted  in  a  victory 


for  Montrose  and  the  Cavaliers  over  the 
Covenanters,  who  were  commanded  by  Baillie. 
Kilsyth  is  about  ten  miles  south  of  Stirling. 

Silwardby,  Bobbht,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (d.  1279),  was  Provincial  of  the 
Dominicans  in  England.  On  the  death  of 
Boniface  of  Savoy,  in  1270,  a  dispute  as  to 
his  successor  took  place  between  the  king  and 
the  monks  of  Canterbury,  which  resulted  in 
an  appeal  to  the  Pope,  who  nominated  Eil- 
wardby  to  the  vacant  see.  He  proved  himself 
woilhy  of  the  office,  and  adopted  a  concili- 
atory policy,  at  the  same  time  introducing 
many  valuable  reforms.  Archbishop  Kilwardby 
crowned  Edward  I.  and  his  wife,  Eleanor  of  Cas- 
tile, in  1 274.  He  was  also  present  at  the  great 
council  of  Lyons,  where  the  deputies  of  the 
Greek  emperor,  Michael  PalHK)logus,  expressed 
their  longing  for  a  union  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches.  The  same  year  he  seems  to 
have  attempted  to  instil  something  of  his  own 
spirit  into  the  course  of  study  at  Oxford. 
He  was  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  him- 
self the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of 
works.  In  1278  he  was  made  a  cardinal, 
whereupon  he  vacated  his  archbishopric,  and 
retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died. 
Hook,  XitVM  of  tlU  Archhithopt, 

Silwarden,  Arthur  Wolpe,  Yiscoi-kt 
{d.  July  23,  1803),  was,  in  1787,  made  Soli- 
citor-General for  Ireland,  and  Attorney- 
General  in  1 789.  In  1798  he  became  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King*s  Bench,  and  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage.  In  1803  he  was  unfortu- 
nately just  driving  into  Dublin  when  Em- 
mot*s  shortlived  insurrection  was  raging,  and 
together  with  his  nephew,  was  piked  by  the 
furious  rebels.  As  a  judge  he  was  well  known 
for  his  inclinations  to  mercy;  and,  being 
Currants  friend,  was  able  to  save  that  states- 
man from  many  annoyances  in  1798. 

Kimberlayf  John  Wodehouse,  Ist  Earl 
OP  {b.  1826),  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
third  Baron  Wodehouse.  In  1862  he  first 
took  office  as  Under  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  post  he  held  successively  under 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Palmerston,  till 
1856,  when  he  was  appointed  ambaifsador  at 
St.  Petersburg.  In  1858  he  returned,  and 
resumed  his  post  in  Lord  Palmerston*s  second 
administration  (1859).  In  1863  he  was  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  the  north  of  Eurojpe 
to  endeavour  to  settle  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
difficulty,  and  next  ^-ear  succeeded  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  re- 
signing the  post  when  Lord  Bussell's  admin- 
istration retired  in  1866.  He  held  the  offiee 
of  Privy  Seal  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  administra- 
tion from  1869  to  1870,  when  he  accepted  the 
Colonial  Office.  In  1874,  when  the  Liberal 
government  quitted  office,  he  retired  with  his 
colleagues.  In  1880  he  became  Secretar}*-  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
second  administration,  and  in  1882  Secretary 
for  India. 
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^,  is  derived  from  a  oommon  Aryan 

rooty  meaning,  originally,  the  father  of  a 
family,  and  is  not  connected  so  closely  with  kin 
as  Ola  English  usage  would  suggest  {eyninffz= 
son  of  the  race) .  The  early  Germans  described 
by  Tacitus,  were  more  frequently  ruled  over 
by  elective  prineipet  in  peace,  or  temporary 
dueet  in  war,  than  by  kings.  One  result  of  the 
migration  into  Britain  was  the  universal  es- 
tablishment of  monarchy  among  the  old  Eng- 
lish. But  the  earliest  kings  can  be  regarded 
only  as  chief  magistrates,  or  permanent 
ducM.  The  constant  war  with  the  Britons 
had  developed  the  h$retoga  into  the  eyning. 
But  by  degrees  a  halo  of  sanctity  surrounded 
the  royal  house.  Descent  from  Woden  marked 
it  out  for  special  reverence  ;  and  though  the 
royal  dignity  remained  strictl  v  elective,  it  was 
very  exceptional  for  the  choice  of  the  Witan 
to  fall  on  any  but  a  member  of  the  traditional 
royal  race.  As  the  representative  and  personi- 
fication of  the  unity  of  the  state,  as  the  chief 
magistrate  in  peace,  as  the  leader  of  the  host 
in  war,  the  ^urly  English  king  acquired  a 
position  which  ability  and  energy  could 
always  make  imposing,  despite  the  consti- 
tutional check  of  the  Wise  Men  and  the  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  the  exercise  of  power  in  a 
primitive  and  disorderly  state  of  society.  The 
consolidation  of  the  smaller  states  into  greater 
ones  was  invariably  attended  by  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  rojral  power.  "  As  the  kingdom 
increased  in  extension,'*  says  Dr.  Stubbs, 
"the  royal  power  increased  in  intension.*' 
The  conception  of  the  sphere  and  functions  of 
kingship  was  enlarged.  The  development  of 
the  eomitatut  gave  the  monarch  a  faithful 
band  of  followers,  who  became  the  nucleus  of 
a  new  nobility.  The  blessing  of  the  Church 
gave  the  Christian  prince  new  attributes  of 
dig^ty  and  sanctity.  The  traditions  of  Im- 
perial  Rome  transferred  to  the  overlord  of  all 
Britain  the  prestige  of  the  emperor  within 
the  island  which  was  his  empire. 

Thus  throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
the  theory  of  kingship  was  constantly  de- 
veloping ;  but  its  old  baisis  remained  the  same. 
Edgar  was  as  much  the  king  of  the  race,  the 
personal  monarch  of  a  free  people  as  the 
smallest  "  heptarchic '*  sovereign.  But  tlie 
growth  of  a  feudalism  of  native  origin  side  by 
side  as  yet  with  the  old  Teutonic  polity 
gradually  modified  both  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  kingship.  In  the  earliest  tables  of 
wergilds,  the  value  of  the  king's  life  differs 
only  in  degree  from  the  value  of  the  life  of  a 
subject.  But  in  the  days  of  Alfred  a  rudi- 
mentary conception  of  treason  had  come  into 
existence.  The  king  became  lord  of  the 
people,  and  was  gradually  becoming  lord  of 
the  soil  as  well.  Though  still  national  mon- 
arch of  the  race,  his  position  had  become  in 
part  at  least  affected  by  the  territorialising 
influences  that  attended  the  development  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Constitution.  But  what 
the  king  gained  on  the  one  hand  he  lost  on 


the  other.  Whatever  fresh  prexogatives  were 
in  theory  assigned  to  him,  he  was  compelled 
to  delegate  them  to  feudal  vaasals,  who,  if 
nominally  holding  th^  powers  from  the  crown, 
were,  for  all  real  purposes,  more  independsix 
of  him  than  the  national  ministers  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  kingship.  The  absence  of  an 
official  organisation — ^uie  merely  perscmsl 
character  of  old  English  kingship — makes  the 
transition  from  an  Edgar  to  an  £thelr«d 
explicable.  Even  a  Harold  could  hardly  have 
held  his  own  against  the  feudalising  tend- 
encies of  the  time.  In  fact,  the  election  of  the 
greatest  of  the  earls  to  the  seat  of  the  house  of 
Cerdic,  was  as  great  a  triumph  of  the  feudal 
principle,  as  the  election  of  the  leader  of  the  na- 
tional party  wasa  triumph  of  the  national  policy. 

The  Norman  Conquest  had  remarkable 
effects  upon  the  development  of  English  king- 
ship. Though  necessarily  introducing  a  large 
feudal. element  into  the  constitution, WiUiam  if. 
did  his  best  to  counteract  the  disruptive  tend- 
encies of  the  feudal  party  by  emphasising  as 
strongly  as  he  could  the  continuity  of  the  Old 
English  kingship,  and  by  assigning  to  it 
fresh  prerogatives  such  as  were  claimed  hj 
continental  sovereigns.  He  still  professed  to 
be  the  national  king  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
feudal  lord  of  the  land.  He  did  his  best  to  use 
fully  the  powers  which  theoretically  belonged 
even  to  the  feudal  king,  however  little  prac- 
tically they  were  in  most  countries  exerosed. 
As  the  custodian  of  law  and  order,  as  the 
protector  of  the  people  against  the  anarchf 
and  disruption  of  the  feudal  party,  the  Nor- 
man king  was  in  a  real  sense  the  leader  of  his 
people.  Thus  the  general  effect  of  the  Con- 
quest on  kingship  was  a  great  develoraient  of 
the  royal  power  on  the  old  lines.  The  con- 
stitutional checks  were  removed.  The  elec- 
tive element  became  nearly  nominaL  Hie 
establishment  of  a  strong  bureaucratic  s^rttem, 
and  an  elaborate  mechanism  of  organisation 
and  administration,  carried  the  royiU  power  to 
the  highest  point  ever  known  in  England. 

Henry  li.  completed  what  Henry  I.  had 
begun.    The  feudal  reaction  suppressed,  the 
way  was  clear  for  the  ounsolidation  of  a  great 
despotism.     It  is  hard  to  realise  that  the 
monarchy  of  the  Angerins  was  a  gradoal 
evolution  from  the  monarchy  of  the  old  West 
Saxon  kings.    But  though  the  straggle  with 
the  Church  had  led  to  the  growth  of  the  op- 
position theory  of  the  divine  origin  of  king- 
ship, and  the  results  of  the  revived  study  of 
Roman  Law  doubtless  entered  into  the  idea 
of  kingship  as  realised  by  Henry  II.,  yet  the 
inferiority  of  his  own  power  in  Kormandy 
sufficiently  indicates  that  the  English  mon- 
archy  had  mainly  developed  from  internal 
causes.    Feudal  Gaul  had  not  much  to  teach 
the  country  of  Edgar  and  Dunstan.     I'he 
analogy  of  the  Carolings  was  too  remote  to 
give  more  than  the  impulse  to  the  growth  of 
Henry  II. *s  despotism. 

But  the  very  adnunistrative  system  which 
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^v6  permanence  to  the  power  of  the  Angevin 
monarchy,  even  when  the  carelessness  of  a 
Richard  or  the  tyranny  of  a  John  had  done  its 
best  to  degrade  the  lustre  of  the  crown,  con- 
ained  in  itself  the  elements  of  the  constitution 
whidi  was  to  set  limits  to  the  prerogatives 
of  future  monarchs.  The  pure  despotism  of 
the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  became  a  aespotism 
tempered  by  precedent  when  the  administra- 
tive system  had  worked  long  enough  to 
establish  a  bureaucratic  circle  of  administra- 
tive families  and  a  well-defined  adminis- 
trative tradition.  A  baronage,  which,  in 
ceasing  to  be  feudal,  had  become  national,  led 
the  people  to  a  struggle  which  in  less  than 
two  generations  from  Magna  Carta  had  estab- 
lished the  medieval  constitution  of  England. 

The  reign  of  Henry  III.  marks  the  transition, 
that  of  Edward  I.  the  completion  of  the  new 
theory  of  English  kingship.  The  legislative 
and  taxative  powers  were  now  reposed  in  the 
hands  of  the  national  representatives,,  whose 
power  of  presenting  grievances  was  an  indica- 
tion of  that  national  feeling  in  accordance 
with  which  a  wise  king  would  govern.  Prac- 
tical efficacy  was  given  to  the  old  Teutonic 
maxim,  Lex  Jit  eonaensu  populi  et  eoMtitutione 
regis.  But  the  whole  executive  power  re- 
mained with  the  king.  He  still  had  in  his 
hands  the  destinies  of  the  whole  state.  He 
took  the  initiative  in  everything.  He  governed 
the  country,  made  war  or  peace,  was  the 
fountain  of  justice  and  honour,  appointed  all 
ministers,  negotiated  all  treaties,  and,  through 
his  council,  even  exercised  concurrent  legis- 
lative and  taxative  powers  with  those  of  Parlia- 
ment. 80  long  as  the  nation  trusted  him,  he 
could  do  almost  anything ;  but  he  was  ther«x 
politicuMf  who  ruled  by  law,  and  the  law,  so 
far  as  not  fixed  by  tradition,  could  only  be 
altered  by  Parliament. 

During  the  fourteenth  centur}%  though  the 
basis  of  kingship  was  hardly  altered  from  the 
position  of  Edward  I.,  there  grew  up,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  popular  claims  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary party,  conscious  of  its  strength,  were 
advanced,  an  antagonistic  series  of  royal  as- 
sumptions. *'  For  every  assertion  of  national 
right,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  "  there  is  a  counter- 
assertion  of  royal  autocracy.  Royalty  becomes 
in  theory  more  absolute,  as  in  practice  it  is 
limited  more  and  more  by  the  national  will." 
Edward  III.  was  certainly  less  able  to  get  his 
own  way  than  Edward  I.,  yet  Edward  III.'s 
claims  to  override  Parliament  were  far  in  ex- 
cess of  Edward  I.*s.  The  reign  of  Hichard  II. 
was  a  neriod  of  Parliamentary  growtib ;  but 
Richara  was  the  most  strenuous  asserter  of 
the  divine  right  and  indefeasible  preroga- 
tives of  monarchy  of  any  medieeval  sovereign. 
His  great  attempt  at  despotism  speedily  led, 
however,  to  a  new  adjustment  of  the  position 
of  the  monarchy  by  tne  Revolution  of  1399. 

Both  the  practice  of  the  Lancastrian 
monarchs  and  the  theorising  of  Sir  John 
Fortescue  illustrate  very  strongly  the  highest 


development  of  mediaeval  constitutionalism* 
"  The  origin  of  politic  kingship,"  says  For- 
tescue, '*  is  the  wul  of  the  people.  The  limita- 
tions of  the  royal  power  are  the  glory  rather 
than  the  shame  of  regality,"  as  the  prosperity 
of  constitutional  England  and  the  misery  of 
despotic  France  sufficiently  indicate.  The 
nomination  of  the  council  in  Parliament  almost 
anticipates  the  modern  ministry,  and  shows 
that,  even  within  his  executive  functions,  Henry 
IV.  wafl  imder  the  control  of  Parliament.  But 
constitutionalism  was  too  weak  a  form  of  go- 
vernment for  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Wars  of  the  Roses  demonstrated  its  futility, 
and  the  "  new  monarchy,"  which  the  Yorkist 
Edward  IV.  began,  and  the  Lancastrian 
Henry  YII.  establisbed,  shows  that  a  new  de- 
velopment of  kingship  could  alone  cope  with 
the  turbulence  of  an  age  of  revolution. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  monarchy  of 
the  Tudors  as  in  any  formal  sense  a  break  in 
the  continuity  of  the  English  constitution.  But 
practically  it  was  little  less.  The  functions  of 
Parliament  were  minimised,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  packed  with  servile  bishops,  and  the 
Commons  with  courtiers  and  placemen.  But 
the  absence  of  a  standing  army  shows  that 
Henry  VIII.  could  rely  on  his  people*s 
support,  and  that  the  monarchy  was  strong 
because  national  and  popular.  The  king 
was  careful  not  do  illegal  acts  without 
sufficient  reason  for  them.  Even  the  lc» 
regia  of  English  history,  which  gave  the 
king's  proclamations  the  force  of  law,  and  the 
sanguinary  attainder  of  fallen  statesmen,  show 
that  Parliament  was  on  the  king's  side.  The 
assertion  of  the  royal  supremacy  over  the 
Church  was  the  chief  new  contribution  of  the 
Tudor  period  to  the  theory  of  the  monarchy. 
The  claim  of  imperial  self-sufficiency  for  the 
English  king  was  hardly  new ;  but  there  was 
the  less  need  to  theorise  when  the  practical 
power  was  secure.  Yet  now  that  the  mediaeval 
feudal  checks  were  removed,  the  proprietary 
theory  of  sovereignty,  which  was  a  result  of 
feudaiuBm,  and  regarded  the  nation  as  the 
estate  of  the  king — as  much  his  private  pro- 
perty as  the  land  of  his  nobles — directly  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  divine  right  theories 
of  the  Stuarts. 

As  a  rule,  the  political  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth century  spoke  of  ''the  regiment  of 
England  as  no  mere  monarchy,  but  a  rule 
mixed  by  oligarchy  and  democracy "  (Ayl- 
mer) ;  but  Raleigh  regards  the  English  and 
French  monarchies  as  similar  in  power,  and 
the  lang^uage  of  Sir  T.  Smith  is  much  less 
emphatic  than  that  of  Fortescue.  The 
troubles  of  an  age  of  revolution  had  resulted 
in  a  theory  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
constitutional  and  limited  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  the  supreme  necessity  of  saving  the 
state  involvea  in  the  very  conception  of 
kingship  a  dictatorial  and  paramount  sove- 
reignty, which  was  generally  called  the  king's 
*'aD8olute  power."    This  perhaps  neoessaiy 
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conception  waa  now  combined  with  the  high 
monarchical  theorisings  of  Jamea  I.,  and  ttie 
doctrine  of  the  rising  Arminian  party  that  the 
origin  of  goremment  was  to  be  found  in  that 
pa^iarchal  society,  whose  monarchical  consti- 
tution was  the  precedent  for  all  time,  that  an 
indefeasible  divine  right  entitled  the  next 
heir  by  hereditary  sacceasion  to  the  monarchy, 
that  all  constitutional  checks  on  the  crown  are 
of  favour  and  not  of  right,  and  that  passive 
obedience  was  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  to  the 
established  monarch.  This  was  supplemented 
by  lawyers  sealous  for  the  dignity  of  the 
fountain  of  justice,  and  by  reformers  who 
could  see  in  the  royal  prerogative  the  only 
way  to  progress  and  improvement;  but  the 
antagonistic  claims  of  Parliament  soon  re- 
duced these  theories  into  unreality.  The  Civil 
War  practically  decided  the  struggle.  How- 
ever Hobbes  might  theorise  on  the  abso- 
lutism of  the  sovereign  state,  or  Filmer  on  the 
patriarchal  basis  of  divine  rights;  however 
parliaments  might  record  their  approval  of 
the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  the  government  under  Charles  II. 
was  practically  in  the  hands  of  two  political 
parties,  of  which  one  might  indeed  be  more 
personally  favourable  to  the  monarch,  but  the 
Tories'  adulation  of  the  royal  power  was 
turned  into  open  rebellion  when  James  II. 
took  them  at  their  word,  and  lost  his  throne 
in  consequence. 

The  Revolution  of  1681  was  the  triumph  of 
the  Whig  theory  of  monarchy,  which  Ixx^ke^s 
political  treatises  had  developed  against  Filmer. 
The  sovereign  owed  his  position  to  the 
"  orig^al  contract "  between  king  and  people. 
The  violation  of  this  led  to  an  ipaofaeto  abdi- 
cation; for  the  social  contract  was  not,  as 
Hobbes  maintained,  absolute  and  indefeasible, 
but  terminable  if  broken.  But  not  only  was  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  thus  limited  in  theory, 
not  only  was  the  ultimately  elective  character 
of  the  monarchy  re-aBserted,  and  all  the  old 
checks  recapitulated  and  enlarged,  but  the 
distinction  between  the  crown  and  the  king, 
between  the  royal  oflSce  and  the  royal  person, 
which  the  Long  Parliament  had  used  to 
justify  their  rebellion,  became  now  an  essen- 
tial part  of  that  unwritten  constitutional 
usage  which,  in  practice,  soon  superseded  the 
old  legal  and  theoretical  constitution  of  the 
country.  The  influence  and  power  of  the  crown 
went  on  increasing,  while  the  king's  real  power 
became  less  and  less.  Nothing  but  the  fiction  of 
jurists  regards  the  nominal  head  of  the  modem 
English  state,  who  "  reigns  but  does  not 
govern,"  as  the  real  wielder  of  the  ever-in- 
creasing executive  power  which  is  carried  on 
in  his  name.  The  cabinet,  an  informal  com- 
mittee of  Parliament,  and  ultimately  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  the  real  king  in  the 
mediiBval  sense.  The  old  distinction  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  power  upon  which 
the  old  constitution  rested,  has  been  broken 
down.    Many  theoretical  powers  of  the  sove- 


reign,  saoh  as  the  royal  veto  on  bilk,  an 
practically  obsolete. 

Indirect  influence,  rather  than  acts  ol 
authority,  now  makes  the  monarch  a 
still  important  factor  in  English  politics. 
G^rge  III.,  for  a  time,  restored  the  old  roval 
right  of  naming  ministers,  but  his  ultinuUd 
success  rested  on  a  harmony  of  royal  and 
popular  wishes  which,  possible  under  the 
"  Venetian  oUgarcby  "  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, becomes  increasingly  difllcult  when  tiuree 
Beform  bills  have  brought  into  full  power 
the  English  democmcv,  and  made  the  **  Pa- 
triot King"  almost  impossible.  The  con- 
tinuity of  English  kingship,  so  long  as  it 
remained  a  reality,  is  very  remarkable,  de- 
spite the  change  of  its  forms  and  the  fluctw- 
tions  of  its  power. 

▲  mneral  view  of  the  growth  of  kingihip 
can  Be  obtained  from  the  OmatttntioiMi  !/•*■ 
iovin  of  Slabbs,  Hallam,  and  Maor.  The  pnmi- 
tive  kingahlp  of  Qermauy  is  to  be  atodied  to 
Tacitus'  Ocmumia.  Borne  parte  of  the  Dialo^iu 
d«  Sooooario  iilustnite  the  Angevin  mooarcht . 
and  the  formal  treatiaea  of  mediaval  political 
philoeopbera,  auch  aa  Tbomaa  Aauinas,  pat 
medisBTal  monarchy  on  its  broadeat  bafti. 
Mr.  Freeman'a  writinga,  while  fully  iUustratiuj 
early  Engliah  kingahip,  bring  out  clearly  \\a 
continuity.  Allen  On.  iKt  Prtro^otie*  ia  aometinie-t 
uaefuL  rortescne'a  book,  H*  LoadabM  L«9a» 
itnylur,  ia  the  only  full  original  atatement  of  tlw 
ooiutltational  position  of  the  mediasTal  mon- 
archy. The  praambleato  aome  of  Hepiry  YIIL's 
reforming  atatutes,  illuatrate  dearly  the  poeitioa 
cUdmed  by  that  monarch.  Aylmer'a  answer  to 
Knoz'a  fikuC  ogatnat  tA«  JZa^imaal  ^  Yfomitk  ; 
Harriaon,  Daicrtption  c/  Aiyland,  praftzed  to 
Holinshed'a  Cfcroni«I«;  Sir  T.  Smith,  0»  'Itf 
CftmmonwMtlth;  and  aome  of  B-ileigh'a  pohtioJ 
writinga,  ahow  the  position  of  the  monarchj 
under  Eliaabeth.  Jamea  L'a  TVim  Law  o/  frm 
IfoiuirdiMt  sives  the  theoretical,  Baoon'a  politi- 
cal treatiaea  the  pmctioal  baaia :  and  OrenU* 
ConvmNUion  Book,  aud  Cowell'a  rnt<rpr<<#r,  tM 
eodeaiaatical  and  legal  Juatiflcationa  of  the 
Stuart  olaima.  Filmei'a  Potrtarcha  ia  a  more 
elaborate  atatement  of  the  diTine  right  por- 
tion ;  Hobbea'a  L«vui(kaii,  a  atron^  dedarat  oa 
of  the  antocraey  of  the  State,  which,  in  prac- 
tice, led  to  a  deapotism  of  the  Cromwell  or 
Bichelieu  type.  Locke'a  Treatise  o/  (?ov«m- 
mmd,  ia  the  text -book  of  eigbteenth  centorr 
Whiggiam,  and  in  a  aenae.  aimed  agaioat  bodi 
Filmer  and  Hobbea.  Boliugbroke'a  P<l^rio(  Kin;, 
marka  the  revival  of  the  Tory  monardhical  party, 
which  ultimately  carried  Oeoxge  IIL  into 
power.  Mr.  Bagehot*a  ISn^luH  Coaatifattea  aires 
tbe  beat  view  of  the  present  position  of  tbe 
monarohy.  [T.  F.  T.] 

BSOHAL   TCABS    OF    THS    KiKOS    OF   ESOLAKD ' 

"  "nie  importance  of  extreme  accoracy,"  aays  Sir 
H.  Nicolas  (from  whose  valuMhle  Ckroaolo^si 
tj  Hietory  the  aubjotned  table  ia  taken)  "re- 
specting the  regnal  yeara  of  tbe  Kings  of  Engtaod. 
is  at  onoe  ahown  by  the  fact  that,  in  moat  instances, 
after  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  no  other  date  of  a  year 
oocuia,  either  in  public  or  private  doonmenta,  than 
the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  exiatiog  monarcb, 
and  that  an  error  respecting  tbe  exact  dar  ff^o 
which  tbe  regnal  year  ia  oaloulated  mayiNrodB<« 
a  mifltake  of  one  entira  year  in  reducing  auoh  a  ^late 
to  the  year  of  the  Incarnation.  Every  yaar  of  a 
king'a  reisn  ia  in  two  yeara  of  our  liora.  ereept 
(which  has  never  yet  happened  in  England)  '^^ 
case  of  an  aooesakm  on  the  let  of  January.  The 
flrat  year  of  the  reign  of  our  late  sovereign  com- 
menced on  the  96th  of  June,  1830,  and  tenninatei 
on  the  25th  of  June,  183L    If.  therefois.  ^  ^ 
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innning  of  that  reign  be  erroneonely  calcnlated — 
for  example,  from  the  28th  instead  of  from  the 
26th  of  June,  1830— every  document  dated  on  the 
aeth  and  27th  of  June,  1  William  IV.,  would  he 
aes^ed  to  the  year  1831  instead  of  the  year  1880, 
and  a  similar  mistake  would  occur  on  each  of  those 
days  in  every  year  of  that  reign.  The  effect  of  an 
error  of  even  a  few  days,  much  mora  of  one  entire 
year  in  the  date  of  events,  must  be  evident,  and  a 
correct  table  of  the  regnal  ^ears  of  the  Kings  of 
England  is  consequently  a  nne  qud  non  to  the  hia> 
toxical  student. 

"  In  using  this  table,  it  is  nooessary  to  observe  that 
it  is  calculated  according  to  the  common  and  his- 
torical year— vis.,  from  the  Ist  of  Juiuary— but  as 
the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  legal  vear  for  a  long 
period  began  on  the  25th  of  liarch,  all  dates  be- 
tween the  1st  of  January  and  the  25th  of  March 
belong,  according  to  the  civil  computation,  to 
the  year  before  the  historical  year.  I'or  example, 
from  the  ist  of  January  to  the  25th  of  Maxch,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
was  in  the  civil  vear  1086  instead  of  1067.  For  tbe 
same  reason,  iklward  in.'s  r^gn  is  sometimes  said 
to  have  b^un  on  the  25th  of  January,  1326,  instead 
of  the  25th  of  January,  1327 ;  Henry  Y.'s  on  the 
2lBt  of  March,  1412,  instead  of  the  2l8t  of  March, 
1413;  Edward  lY.'s  on  the  4th  of  March,  1460, 
instead  of  the  4th  of  March,  1461 ;  and  the  same 
remark,  mutaiis  muiandi»t  applies  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reigns  of  Edward  YI.,  James  I.. 
Charles  XL,  James  II.,  William  and  Mary,  snd 
Queen  Anne  accordingly,  whether  tbe  historical 
or  civil  year  be  alluded  to." 
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•  f 
»» 
I* 
f  • 
ft 
II 
II 
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6 
7J 


m 


8. 


10 
11 
12 
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21 


>21 
82 
21 
28 
81 
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81 
82 
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It 
*t 
ft 
It 
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It 
II 
II 
If 
If 
ft 
If 
II 
II 
It 
ti 
ff 
It 
t« 
If 


88- 

I 


1524 

1524  29 

15851^ 

1585^) 

1526|*'( 

1526'<»  ( 

1527*^ 


1527 
1528 
1528 
1529 
1580 
1530 
1530 
1531 
1531 
1532 
1582 
liV3S 
1583 
1534 
1534 
1585 


32 


121 


33^ 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38^ 


81 
28 
81 


81 
88 
81 
83 
81 
88 
81 
88 
81 


Aprill535 
1586 
1536 
1537 
1537 
1538 
1538 
1539 
1530 
1540 
1540 
1541 
1541 
1542 
1542 
1543 
1543 
1544 
1544 
1545 
1545 
1546 
1546 

Jan.  1547 


Mi 


88  Jan. 
27 


I  (6  Jnlj 


1547 
1518 
1548 
1540 
1540 
1550 


1553 
1554 


.(88  Jan.  1550 
*127  „  1551 
e|28  „  1551 
®127     ..      1552 


28  Jan. 
27     .. 


1£52 
1553 


•I 

y(28     ,.     1553 
't   6  July  1553 


Mart. 

of   6  July  1554 
*t24     „     1534 


:l 


(Th$ 

85  July 

24 

85 

U4 


FHii.ir  AVD  Mart. 
marriage  took  ploos  85  July,  1554.) 


If 
t» 
f> 


17  Not. 


1554 
1555 
1555 
1556 

1558 
1550 
1559 
1560 
1560 
1561 
1561 
1568 
1562 
1563 
1563 
1564 
1564 
1565 
1565 
1566 
1566 
1567 
1567 
1568 
1568 
1560 
1569 
1570 
1570 
1571 
1571 
157J5 
1572 
1573 


3 


25  July  1556 
24  „  1557 
85  „  1557 
24     ..     1558 


ft 


85  July  155^ 
Not.  1558 


f85 
117 


Elizabhth. 


1573  „f  17 
1574^*1 16 


84 


86 

87 


Jahes  the  Fibst. 


8I23 
*t23 

7(24 
8[^ 


24  Mar. 
23 


ft 
ft 
It 
tt 
It 
ft 
II 
•• 
ft 
ft 
11 
11 
ft 
II 
tf 


1608 

1604 

1604' 

1605 

1605 

1606, 

1606' 

1607 

1607 

1606, 

1608  > 

1609, 

1609' 

1610 

1610 

1611 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


24  Mar. 

23 

24 

23 
J  24 
(23 
i24 

23 

24 

23 

24 

23 

24 

28 

84 

23 


I 


1611 
1612 
1612 
1613 
1613 
1614 
1614 
1615 
1615 
1616 
1616 
1617 
1617 
1618 
1618 
1619 
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20  •! 


21 
28 


23 


24  Mar. 

23 

24 

23 

24 

23 

U 

23 

24 

23 

24 

23 

24 

27 


II 
II 
ti 
II 
II 
II 
II 
ft 
II 
II 
II 
ft 


'Chablbs  the  FIR8T. 


J  27 
*t26 
ri27 
^126 

fi/27 

7]^ 
'126 

8J27 


27  Mar. 
26 


II 
II 
II 
ft 
t> 
It 
ft 
II 
•I 
ft 
ft 
It 
ff 
•f 
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1625 
1626 
1626 
1627 
1627 
1628 
1628 
1629 
1629 
1630 
1630 
1631 
1631 
16« 
1632 
1633 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13^ 
14 
15J 

1«( 


27  Mar. 


27 
26 
27 
26 
27 
26 
27 
26 
27 
26 
27 
86 
87 
86 


11 
ti 
fi 
ft 
II 
II 
tf 
fi 
ft 
i» 
If 
If 
ft 
tf 
ft 


1633 
1634 
1634 
1635 
1635 
1636 
1636 
1637 
1637 
1638 
1638 
1630 
1630 
1640 
1640 
1641 


17i 

18 

19 

80 

81 

88| 

«| 


87  Mar. 

26 

27 

26 

27 

26 

27 

86 

87 


87 
86 
27 
26 
27 
30  Jan. 


If 
ft 
ft 
ft 
If 
ft 
ft 
tf 
•t 
It 
ft 
•I 
It 


1619 
16£0 
1620 
1621 
1621 
1622 
1622 
16^3 
1623 
1624 
1624 
1625 
1625 
1625 


1641 
1648 
1642 
1648 
1643 
1644 
1644 
1645 
1645 
1646 
1646 
1647 
1647 
1646 
1648 
1640 
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,  (30JaD. 
,(30 

130 


Chaxlrs  ths  Second. 

30Jan.l661l<w.( 
lfl62  ^t 

16631^1 

1663loo» 
16641^1 


31 


30Jan.ie74 
29    ..    1675 


30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
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f* 
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t* 
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•I 
»* 
»i 
•f 
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•t 
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fi 
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>f 
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1675 
1676 
1676 
1677 
1677 
1678 
1678 
1679 
1679 
1680 
1680 
16^1 
1681 
1682 
1682 
1683 
1683 
1684 
16&I 
1685 
1685 


6  Feb.  1685 


Jamu  thb  Sbcoho. 
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{t 

6 
5 


Feb. 


I* 


1685 
1686 
1686 
1687 


'{ 


Feb. 


i» 


1687 
1688 


ut 


6  Feb.  1688 
Dec.  1688 


William  and  Mart. 


( 13  Feb. 


Ml2 

^(12 
3JI3 
^(12 

*(12 
si  18 


II 
•I 
I* 
II 
i» 
•I 
II 
•I 
fi 
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II 
If 
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»i 
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1689 
1690 
1690 
1691 
1691 
1692 
1692 
1603 
1693 
1694 


17021 

1703 

1703; 

1704 

1704  > 

17051 

1705 

1706 

1706 

1707 


6 


{I 


13 
27 


Feb. 
Deo. 


1694 
1694 


28  Dec. 


William  in. 

-(28  Dec.  1694 
'(27  ..  1695 


8- 


28 
27 


9J28 
"(27 


1695 
1696 
1696 
1697 


6 


8 
9 
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1708 
1708 
1709 
1700 
1710 
1710 
1711 
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It 
tt 


It 
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It 


10|f 

.tlf 

13? 
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It 

11 

ti 

ti 

II 

II 
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1697 
1698 
1698 
1699 
1699 
1700 
1700 
1701 
1701 
1702 


1711 
1712 
1712 
1718 
1713 
1714 
1714 
1714 


,  )  1  Ang. 
*t31  July 
oil  Aug. 
^t31  July 
Aug. 
July 
Aug. 
31  July 
1  Aug. 
31  July 


Qkorob 
1714 


'{ 


1 

31 

1 


1715 
1715 
1716 
1716 
1717 
1717 
1718 
1718 
1719 


6 


14 


1 

31 


m>  First. 

Aug.  1719 
July  1720 
Aug.  1720 
July  1721 
Aug.  1721 
July  1722 
Aug.  1722 
July  1723 


MA 

1 

31 
1 


13 


111 


Aug.  1723 
July  1724 
Aug.  1724 
July  1725 
Aug.  1725 
July  1726 
Aug.  1726 
June  1727 


Obobob  thb  Sbcovi>. 


11  June 
10 


1727 


.  8 


2i" 
^llO 

otll 
8)10 

r  11 
*110 

ft]  11 

®tio 
9  ill 
^lio 
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It 
•I 
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II 
II 
II 
It 
•  I 
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It 
it 


i  9 


172S 
1728 
1729 

1729  iQ 

1730  ^" 
1730 
1731 
1731 
1732 


i 


11  June 
10 


11 
12 


1732  i,J 
1733,  ^( 
1733 
1734' 


"{ 


11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

1734 
1735 
1735 
1736 
1736 
1737 
1737 
1738 
1738 
1739 
1739 
1740 
1740 
1741 


1 

16{ 


11  June  1741 


10 
11 
10 
11 
10 
11 
10 
11 
10 
11 
10 
11 
10 


II 


tl 


It 
II 


tl 


1742 
1742 
1743 
1743 
1744 
1744 
1745 
1745 
1746 
1746 
1747 
1747 
1748 


THB  Shooztd  (contiaiMd). 

11  June  1753.1  j  11  June 
1754  81  j  10     „ 

17M!«(11     ., 

1755 '"t  10 

1755 

1756 

1756 

1757 
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tt 
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It 


ft 


tf 


ft 
Oc*. 


17S7 
US 
17% 
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17S9 
in» 
1760 
17«> 


Gbobsh  thb  Third. 


,  (25  Oct. 


6 


24 


1760  laJ 

1761!!^ 

1761 1, a 

176*'**' 

1762 

1763 

1763 

1764 

1764 

1765 

1765 

1766 

1766 

1767 

1767 

1768 

1768 

1769 

1709 

1770 

1770 

1771 

1771 

1772 

1772 


20 
21 

28  * 

23 

24 

25^ 

26| 


1778:*^\ 


1773, 


31 


Oct. 


1774  •"< 

1774  «a  \ 

1775  «,  I 

1776  ^\ 
1776, 3.) 
1777|8*\ 

1810 
1811 
1811 
1812 
1812 
1813 
1813 
1814 
1814 
1815  J 


25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
:4 
26 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 
25 
24 


H 


Oct. 


1777!-.  (25 
1778**  (24 

1778  o«j25 
1779'*t24 

1779  »,  i  25 
1780^)24 

1780  <w,j25 

1781  ^l24 

1781  «o  I  2% 
1782'*'(24 

1782  ^  <  2S 

1783  **'(  24 

1783  .|  i  25 
1784*^^24 

1784  ,^ «  25 
1785**  (24 
1785^)25 
1786*^(24 
1786'     j  25 

1787  **(24 
1787 i.c(  3«5 

1788  i** 'I  24 
178814- < 25 

1789  *^'iU 
1780i47(85 
1790;*' "(24 
1790,4^^25 
1791  **«24 

1791  Lo  1 25 
1792,*'' 124 

1792|rn(25 

1793**  124 

1798 

1794 


It 
It 

tf 
ff 
tl 


Oct.  17M 

17« 
17» 
17« 
1796 

I7sr7 

17W 
1398 
17« 
17S» 
17» 
11:00 
IKO 
1801 
1801 
1HI2 

i«e 
i*tc 

1803 
18M 
1S04 
IHB 
1805 
1806 
1806 
1807 
1807 
1806 
1908 
1809 
lt«9 
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^rss  Oct. 
V**    ft 
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25 
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ft 


tf 
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Jan. 


1905  ^ 

1816 

1816 

1817 

1817 

1818 

1818 

1819 

1819 

laaoj 


n 
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Gbobob  tbb  Fourth. 


(29 
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(29 
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C29 
(28 
(29 
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Jan. 
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It 


tt 
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It 


tt 


1820 
1821 
1821 
1822 
1822 
1823 
1823 
1834 
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6 


29 
28 
f29 
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Jan. 


7(29 
'128 


8 


[ 


28 


tf 
tf 


tt 
tt 


tt 
tt 


1824; 

1825 

1825 

1826 

1826 

1827 

1827 

1828] 


Jan. 

1SB9 
1830 
1830 
June  1890 


tt 
tf 


tl 


William  thb  Fourth. 


,  ^26  June  1830 
*(25 


2 


C26 
125 
C26 
125 


It 


tl 
tl 


If 


A 


20  June 
19 


2^?2 
*(19 

8)19 


ft 


It 
II 


It 


1831 
1831 
1832 
1832 
1833 


1837 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1839 
1840 


.126  June  1833 
*125 


5^26 
*(25 


11 


18M 
1834 
18S5 


6 


26  Jane  18S5 

25  „     18» 

26  ..     18» 
20     ..     1837 


II 


Victoria. 
.(20  June  1840 
*tl»  ft  1841 
.(20  „  1641 
^1 19  „  1812 
-(20  „  18« 
^119     „     1843 


(20JaBel8O 


MS 
•{5 


tt 


ff 


tN4 
1844 
1945 
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Victoria  {continued). 


i  20  June  iai6 
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19 
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I860  **'(  19 
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ft 
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20 

19 

(20 

U» 

28^<^ 

(20 


29 


1819 
1850 
1850 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1853;**"il9 

1853  ^(20 
1854,*' (19 

1854  „,(  20 

1855  ^^"il9 

1855  ^9  (  20 
1856r'^U9 

1856  «,/20 
1857,^(19 


1857 1  o.( 
1858^*1 
1858 


10 
19 


1839 


35 


(20 
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»• 


•I 


»> 


( 20  Jnne  1872 
1873 
1860«,(20  „  1873 
1861,^119  „  1874 
1861'  (20  „  1874 
1862  ^\  19  „  1875 

1862  «o  (  20  „  1875 

1863  ^i  19  „  1876 
1863  ^r.  (  20  ..  1876 

1877 
1877 
1878 
1865  ^o  (  20  ..  1878 
1879 

1867  ^'i  19  „  1880 

1867  ^  J  20  „  1880 

1868,**tl9  „  1881 

1868'  .(20  .,  1881 

1869  **t  '»  ..  1882 
1£69'  (20  „  1882 
1870;'*®ll9  „  1883 

1870  .-(20  „  1883 
18711*' 1 19  „  1884 
187l'4gC20  „  1884 
1872  **t 


18M  *"  1  19 

1864  ., (  20 

1865  *^'(19 
«J20 

1866  ~( 19 
18661^(20  ..  1879 
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J,  William  {b,  1660,  rf.  1729),  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  was  bom  at  Antrim,  and 
elected  Dean  of  St.  Patrick*8  in  1688.  In 
1691  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Deny,  and 
in  1702  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  King  was  a 
writer  of  philosophical  treatises  which  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  his  work  On  the 
Origin  of  Evil  (1702)  gave  him  an  European 
reputation,  and  was  replied  to  by  Leibnitz. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  The  State  of  the 
Proteetantt  in  Ireland  under  King  Jaines'e 
Government  (1691),  which  gives  much  useful 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  Ireland 
at  the  period  of  tbe  Revolution. 


^,  Edward  {d.  1696^,  was  a  Jacobite 

conspirator  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  He 
was  drawn  by  one  Knightley  into  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot,  and  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  of 
the  would-be  murderers.  On  the  discovery  of 
the  crime  he  was  executed,  having  in  his 
last  moments  acknowledged  his  crime,  and 
professed  repentance. 


tt 


f-ma]cer,THB.  [Warwick,  Eablov.] 

King  never  dies,  The,''  a  legal 
maxim,  according  to  which  the  accession  of 
each  monarch  is  considered  as  having  taken 
place  at  the  very  moment  of  his  predecessor's 
decease,  lliis  theory  was  unknown  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  our  history,  and  could  not 
have  been  held  so  long  as  the  right  of  succes- 
sion was  recognised  as  being  inalienably 
bound  up  in  a  strict  line  of  descent.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  death  of  the  early  Norman  and 
Plantagenct  kings,  there  always  seems  to  have 
been  a  period  anterior  to  the  coronation  of 
the  new  sovereign,  in  which  the  lawless 
baron,  or  man  of  lower  degree,  felt  himself 
free  to  commit  whatever  outrages  he  would, 
on  the  plea  that  there  was  as  yet  no  higher 
potentate  to  whom  he  was  responsible.  **  From 
William  I.  to  Henry  III.  inclusive,  the  reign 
of  each  king  was  considered  only  to  com- 
mence at  his  coronation.    From  Edward  II. 


to  Henry  YIII.,  the  accession  is  ascribed 
to  the  day  following  the  death  or  deposition 
of  the  preceding  king ;  but  from  Edward  VI. 
to  the  pi'esent  day,  the  above-cited  maxim  has 
prevailed." 

King  of  FoUy,  The,  was  a  title  g^ven 
to  Roger  Mortimer,  by  his  own  son,  on  ac- 
count of  his  reckless  affectation  of  more  than 
royal  state  and  splendour. 

King  of  the  ConunonSf  The,  was  the 

title  assumed  by  John  Litster,  the  leader  of 
the  Norfolk  insurgents  at  the  time  of  the 
Peasant  Revolt  in  1381.  James  Y.  of  Scot- 
land was  also  called  King  of  the  Ck)mmons. 

King's  Bench.  The  Court  of,  was  an 
offshoot  from  the  Curia  Regis.  Its  origin 
as  a  distinct  tribunal  is  attributed  by  Dr. 
Stubbs  to  the  arrangements  made  by  Henry 
II.,  in  1178,  by  which  five  judges  in  the 
Curia  sat  constantly  to  hear  the  complaints 
of  the  people.  By  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  Curia  had  become  divided 
into  the  three  branches  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  King*s 
Bench,  the  two  first  entertaining  causes  con- 
cerned with  the  private  suits  of  subjects,  and 
with  the  revenue ;  and  the  last,  all  suits  in 
which  the  king  was  concerned,  placita  coram 
rege,  as  they  were  called,  which  practically 
embraced  the  rest  of  the  business  of  the  old 
Curia  Regis.  The  court  still  continued  to 
follow  the  king,  who  was  theoretically  sup- 
posed to  sit  in  banco,  and  this  practice  was 
continued  by  the  Articuli  super  Cartas  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  office  of  Justiciar  became 
extinct,  and  the  King's  Bench  received  a  staff 
of  judges  of  its  own.  There  was  a  regular 
succession  of  chief  justices  of  the  King's 
Bench  from  the  beginning  of  Edward  I.  The 
denomination  Curia  Regis  was  now  applied 
exclusively  to  this  court.  We  find  a  constant 
tendency  in  this  court,  as  well  as  in  the 
others,  to  enlarge  its  jurisdiction.  Thus  the 
King's  Bench,  having  cognisance  of  all  per- 
sonal actions  where  the  defendant  was  already 
under  custody  of  the  court,  used  a  legal 
fiction  bv  which  persons  not  actually  in  cus- 
tody of  the  marshal  of  the  court  were 
assumed  to  be  so,  in  order  that  the  lawyers  in 
that  court  might  have  more  practice.  This 
custom,  which  tended  to  confuse  the  system 
of  judicature,  was  frequently  legislated 
against,  but  without  success,  until  the  statutes 
2  Will.  IV.,  c.  39,  and  2  Vict.,  c.  110,  estab- 
lished one  form  of  process,  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons, for  all  the  courts.  The  justices  of  the 
King's  Bench  sat  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  justices  of 
Common  Pleas,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  which  was  created  by  statute  31 
Edw.  III.,  c.  12,  to  determine  errors  from  the 
common  law  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
A  second  Court  of  Exchequer,  composed  of 
the  justices  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  barons 
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of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  was  created  by 

27  Elizabeth,  c.  8,  to  determine  writs  of  error 

from  the  King's  Bench.  Both  these  courts  were 

aboliiOied,  and  a  new  **  Ck)urt  of  Exchequer 

Chamber**  established  by  11  Geo.  IV.,  and 

1  Will.  IV.,  c.  70.     The  lurisdiction  of  this 

court  was,  however,  morgca  in  that  of  thi)  new 

Court  of  Appeal  by  the  Judicature  Act  of 

1873,  by  which  great  Act  also  the  Court  of 

Queen's  (or  King's)  Bench  became  once  more 

a  part  of  one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 

callod  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  of  which 

the  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  formed  the 

first  division.     [Cuhia  Reois.] 

Reeves,  Hut.  of  ih«  Bik/iXvA^  Im»:  St^hen, 
ComvMfitaries,  iii. ;  Stubbs,  Cond.  Hitt.,  ii.  ch. 
zv. :  Lanipnead,  Const,  flitft.,  ch.  v.  ;  96  A  87 
Viet.,  c.  66. 

Sling's  TriencUl  was  the  name  given 
to  the  secret  counsellors  and  supporters 
of  George  III.  in  his  attempt  to  restore  the 
royal  authority  to  its  old  power,  and  to 
govern  without  exclusive  reliance  on  either  of 
the  two  g^reat  parties  of  the  State.  This 
movement,  in  its  practical  issue,  was  a  revolt 
against  the  oligarchy  of  the  ^^reat  Whig  fami- 
lies who  had  in  the  main  guided  the  destinies 
of  the  country  since  the  Revolution ;  and  the 
germs  of  the  principles  which  it  afterwards 
(icveloped  are  to  be  traced  in  the  writings  of 
Bolingbroke,  who,  in  Mr.  Lecky's  words, 
"  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  disregarding 
the  old  party  distinctions,  and  building  up 
the  royal  authority  on  their  decay.*'  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  *<  King's  Friends,"  though 
drawn  from  both  the  great  parties  of  the 
State,  were  in  the  main  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Tories.  George  III.,  however,  did 
not  accept  his  new  supporters  as  being  mem- 
bers of  either  party ;  his  one  object  was  to 
create  a  body  of  men  faithful  to  himself,  and 
detached  from  either  of  the  great  sections  of 
political  life.  This  body  was  to  be  his  con- 
stant adviser,  and  to  carry  out  his  will.  Of 
its  leaders  he  took  counsel  in  private,  and 
followed  its  advice  rather  than  that  of  his 
nominal  ministers.  It  is  this  state  of  affairs 
that  is  so  bitterly  sketched  in  Burke's 
Tkoughta  on  the  Catuet  of  the  Ffeaent  Diaeon- 
tents.  It  has  been  sometimes  thought  that 
the  picture  drawn  by  the  great  statesman 
is  a  little  highly  coloured ;  but  of  the  general 
truth  of  his  assertions  there  can  be  no  question. 
It  was  due  to  a  knowledge  of  this  secret  power 
in  the  background  thatLord  Rockingham,  in 
1765,  would  only  accept  office  on  condition 
that  ''some  of  the  particular  friends  of  the  Earl 
of  Bute  should  not  either  publicly  or  privately, 
directly  or  indirectly,  have  any  conc«m  or 
interest  in  public  affairs."  For  the  Earl  of 
Bute  was  recognised  as  the  centre  of  this 
undue  influence.  But  even  after  this  protest 
the  same  condition  of  things  continued.  It 
was  by  means  of  this  undue  pressure  that 
George  III.  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  while  pretending  to  support  his  ministers, 


and  Lord  Rockingham  had  to  obtain  his 
written  consent  to  the  passing  of  his  meiisare 
of  repeaL  At  last,  in  1766,  the  king  sao- 
ceeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  Whigs,  and  in 
forming  a  government,  under  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  and  Lord  Chatham,  that  should  be 
free  from  party  connections.  On  Lord  North's 
accession  to  power  (1770),  the  king  consented 
to  identify  his  own  policy  with  that  of  his 
minister,  and  would  admit  none  to  power 
except  those  who  would  carry  out  his  withes  to 
the  utmost.  When  Pitt  came  into  power  ( 1 784) 
this  great  minister  was  content  to  *'make 
common  cause  with  the  crown,"  and,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Erskine  May,  the  royal  influence 
through  the  new  premier  was  greater  than  it 
had  been  before.  As  a  rule,  their  views  were 
identical;  but  when  they  differed,  the  king  was 
ready  to  make  use  of  his  old  tactics.  So, 
on  the  Catholic  question  of  1801,  George  III. 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  should 
reckon  any  man  his  personal  enemy  who 
should  propose  any  such  measure.  On  Pitt's 
return  to  office  in  1804,  Mr.  Addington,  the 
late  Prime  Minister,  took  up  the  position  of 
leader  of  the  **  King^s  Friends,"  a  party  which 
then  reckoned  some  sixty  or  seventy  members 
in  its  ranks.  The  sentiments  of  the  Port- 
land and  Liverpool  ministries  were  so  well  in 
accord  with  those  of  the  crown  that  the  party 
of  the  ''  King's  Friends,"  though  still  exist- 
ing, had  no  cause  to  separate  itself  from  the 
ostensible  government. 

Burke,  ThoughU  on  Ihe  CoMses  of  tkt  Pr€$aU 
DiieonUntt;  Lecky,  Hiatory  of  Bmfland  tm  th» 
EiglUeentk  Century,  iii.  iv. ;  Massej,  JBift.  ^ 
Eng. ;  Sir  E.  Maj.  Conet.  Hut.      [T.  A.  A.] 

J£lSkg^U  Svil  was  the  name  formerly  given 
to  scrofula,  which,  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  supposed  to  be  cuz^  by  the 
king's  touch.  Edward  the  Confessor  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  king  who  touched  for 
the  king*s  evil,  which  was  done  in  1058. 
The  custom  reached  its  height  under  the 
Stuarts,  and  Charles  I.  is  said  to  have  touched 
over  10,000  persons.  It  was  continued  under 
Anne,  but  was  dropped  by  George  I.,  and  not 
subsequently  revived. 

SUngston,  Sir  Anthoict  (d.  1556),  was 
sent  to  Cornwall  as  Provost  Marshal  after 
the  rebellion  of  1549,  and  is  said  to  have 
behaved  with  great  cruelty  on  this  occasion. 
He  presided  at  the  execution  of  Bishop 
Hoo^r,  1655,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
imphcated  in  the  plot  to  marry  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and  to 
proclaim  her  queen.  On  the  discovery  of  the 
conspiracy  Kingston  committed  suicide. 


_  L,  Thb  Battlb  of  (Aug., 

1549),  was  fought  between  a  party  of  the 
western  rebels  under  Mr.  Coffin  and  the  royal 
troops.  The  latter  were  completely  victorious. 

Kinsalet  Thb  Sibob  of   ^1601).     Fire 
thousand    Spaniards,    commanded  by  Boo 
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Juan  d'Agaila,  landed  in  the  harbour  (St 
Kinaale  in  September,  1601,  having  been 
despatched  to  support  Hugh  0*NeU's  re- 
bellion. They  took  possession  of  the  castle 
of  Kincorain,  but  soon  lost  it  to  Lord 
Mountjoy.  That  nobleman,  being  shortly 
after  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Thomond  and 
some  1,000  men,  defeated  O'Neil's  attempt 
to  raise  the  siege  (Dec.  23).  Don  Juan,  who 
was  heartilv  tired  of  Irish  warfare,  thereupon 
surrendered  Kinsale,  Castlehaven,  and  the 
other  towns  in  his  possession  in  return  for 
permission  to  sail  for  Corunna  with  all  his 
forces. 


Scottish.    [Scotland,  Church  of.] 

X3rk  of  Field  was  an  old  and  roofless 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Hur}%  which 
stood  just  without  the  walls  of  Edinburgh : 
close  by  this  was  a  building  which  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Dominican  order.  It 
was  here  that  Damley  was  removed  by  Both- 
well*s  orders ;  and  hero  that  he  was  murdered 
on  the  night  of  Feb.  9,  1667.    [Dabklby.] 

Kirkcaldy,  Siu  William,  of  Gkanob 
{d.  1673),  was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Car- 
dinal Beaton  (1646).  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Reformed  faith,  and  on  his  capture  at 
St.  Andrews  by  the  French  in  1647,  he  was 
carried  to  France,  where  for  some  years  he 
worked  at  the  galleys  in  company  with  John 
Knox.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  event  that  his 
hatred  of  France  is  to  be  ascribed,  a  hatred 
which  caused  him,  in  1669,  to  advocate 
strongly  a  Scottish  alliance  with  England. 
He  was  a  leader  of  the  confederacy  against 
Queen  Mary  in  1667,  and  to  him  it  was  that 
she  surrendered  after  the  battle  of  Carberrv 
HiU.  Appointed  Governor  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  in  the  same  year,  he  fought  for  Murray 
at  Langside  in  1668 ;  but  shortly  afterwards 
joined  the  queen's  party,  and  held  the  castle 
and  town  of  Edinburgh  against  the  regent 
Morton.  In  1673,  after  suffering  a  severe 
siege,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  the 
place.  Morton  caused  him  to  be  hanged  as  a 
traitor  in  the  market-place  of  Edinburgh, 
Aug.  3,  1673.  Sir  James  Melville  says  of 
him  in  his  memoirs,  **  he  was  humble,  gentle, 
and  meek,  like  a  lamb  in  the  house,  but  like  a 
lion  in  the  faith ;  .  .  .  secret  and  prudent  in 
all  his  enterprises,  very  merciful,  naturally 
liberal.  .  .  Thus  he  was  as  mikel  envied  by 
them  that  were  of  a  vile  and  unworthy  nature 
as  he  was  beloved  by  all  honest  men." 

Melville.   JKtmoirt;    Froade,  Hist,  of  Eng.; 
Burton,  Rist,  of  Scotland. 


I,  CoLONBL  Pbrct,  wss  a  soldier 
who  had  served  for  some  years  at  Tangier, 
and  was  put  in  command  of  some  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  After  the 
defeat  of  Monmouth,  Kirke  and  his  troops, 
who  were  known  as  '*  Kirke*s  Lambs,'*  com- 
mitted fearful  atrocities  in  the  west  of 
England  against  the  followers  of  Monmouth 


and  any  who  wero  suspected  of  complicity  in 
the  rebellion.  Kirke  was  one  of  the  first  to 
join  William  in  1688,  and  subsequently  was 
put  in  command  of  some  troops  in  Ireland, 
with  which  he  raised  the  siege  of  Londonderry 
in  1689. 

Sit-Xat  Club,  The,  was  a  well-known 
Whig  dub,  instituted  in  1703  to  promote  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Pro- 
testant succession.  It  consisted  of  thirty-nine 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  among  its 
members  wero  Walpole,  Addison,  and  Steele. 
It  took  its  name  from  a  confectioner  in  West- 
minster named  Christopher  Kat,  at  whose 
house  the  members  used  to  dine. 

Xnig'lLt,  Dr.,  was  one  of  Henry  VIII/s 
secrotanes,  and  employed  by  him  in  the 
summer  of  1627  at  Rome  to  forward  the  ne- 
gotiations for  the  king's  divoroe  from  Kathe- 
rine  of  Aragon.  Knight  obtained  more  than 
one  opportunity  of  seeing  Clement  in  Henry's 
interest;  and  when  the  Pope  escaped  to 
Orvieto  he  at  once  followed  him  thither,  and 
obtained  from  Clement  his  signaturo  to  two 
documents  granting  respectively  a  com- 
mission to  two  cardinals,  for  hearing  and 
determining  the  cause  in  England,  and  a  dis- 
pensation for  the  king  to  marry  another  wife. 
But,  while  affixing  his  sig^turo  to  the  docu- 
ments, Clement  had  been  caroful  to  date 
them,  not  from  Orvieto,  where  he  then  was, 
but  from  his  prison  in  Rome. 
Brewer,  Batyn  <tfEmry  VIII. 

Knight,  Charles  (5.  1791,  d.  1873),  com- 
menced business  as  a  publisher  in  London 
about  the  year  1823.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  which  he 
published  The  Library  of  Entertaining  KnoW" 
ledge  (1832—46).  About  the  year  1844  he 
publi^ed  the  JPietoriai  History  of  England^ 
a  very  useful  and  interesting  work,  and  some 
years  later  (1866— 62)  his  J*opular  History  of 
England,  Both  hold  a  high  place  among  our 
general  histories. 

Knightoily  Henrt,  lived  in  the  reign  of 

Henry    II.,  and  was  a  monk  of  Leicester 

Abbey.    He  was  the  author  of  a  CompHatio  de 

Eventihus  Anglia  a  tempore  Regis  Eadgari  usqtte 

ad  mortem  Megis  Rieardi  Seeundi.    The  earlier 

part  is  a  mero  compilation  from    provious 

chroniclers ;  but  the  portion  which  relates  to 

the  later  part  of  Edward  III.'s  roign  and  that 

of  Richard  II.  is  of  considerable  value. 

Slnigliton'B    work   is  printed    in  Twjsden, 
SeriptM'M  Deeim. 

Znitfllthood*  The  word  knight  is  de- 
rivednom  the  Anglo-Saxon  enxht^  which, 
although  primarily  equivalent  to  servusy  was, 
even  beforo  the  Conquest,  occasionally  used  as 
equivalent  to  miles.  It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  personal  distinction 
of  knighthood  and  the  legal  system  of 
knights*   fees.     In  its  wider  sense,  knight- 
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hood  may  be  taken  as  nearly  equivalent  to 
chivalry  or  to  feudalism,  and  will  be  found 
treated  under  those  heads.  The  actual  cere- 
mony of  conferring  knighthood  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  in  England  before 
the  Conquest,  and  the  first  instance  of  it  we 
have  on  satisfactory  evidence  is  the  investi- 
ture of  the  Conqueror's  sons  by  their  father. 
After  the  Conquest,  the  extent  of  land  held 
by  a  knight,  or  the  knighVa  fee^  was  the  unit 
of  the  system  of  feudal  tenure.  The  system 
of  knight's  fee  was  not  invented  before  the 
compilation  of  Domesday,  though  it  was  regu- 
larly established  by  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
What  the  exact  value  and  extent  of  a 
knight's  fee  were  is  hardly  ascertained.  It  is 
probable  that  the  five  hides  of  land  which 
constituted  a  thegn  before  the  Conquest 
formed  one  of  the  knight's  qualifications  after 
it ;  and  Dr.  Stubbs  thinks  that  the  extent  may 
have  varied,  but  that  the  common  quantity 
was  expressed  in  the  twenty  pounds'  worth  of 
annual  value,  which  was  the  qualification  for 
knighthood.  It  has  been  said  (on  the  author- 
ity of  Ordericus  Yitalis)  that  William  III. 
divided  England  into  60,000  knights'  fees. 
This,  however,  is  extremely  unlikely,  and  the 
number  has  been  supposed  by  modem  author- 
ities to  have  been  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand.  Knighthood  was  made  compulsory 
on  all  freeholders  possessing  an  estate  of  £20, 
and  was  frequently  enforced ;  as,  for  instance, 
by  proclamation  to  the  sheriffs  in  the  nine- 
teenth of  Henry  III.,  and  by  Edward  I.  in 
1278.  Writs  for  distraint  of  knighthood 
were  issued  to  enforce  this  law,  and  continued 
to  be  issued  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  estate 
for  which  knighthood  was  corapulsorj'  was 
raised  from  £20  to  £40  per  annum.  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  issued  these  writs,  ap- 
parently, only  on  one  occasion  in  each  reign ; 
but  the  practice  was  revived  and  rigidly  en- 
forced by  Charles  I.  in  1629.  It  was  finally 
abolished,  with  all  feudal  tenures  and  customs, 
in  1661.  Knights  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  (and  probably  before), 
were  either  knights  banneret,  who  were 
entitled  to  display  the  square  banneret,  and 
supposed  to  command  a  larger  force  in  the 
field ;  and  knights  bachelors,  who  carried  the 
triangular  pennon,  and  were  of  inferior  rank. 
In  England,  as  elsewhere,  knighthood  was 
purely  a  personal  distinction,  and  was  never 
hereditary.  Knights  bannerets  had  dis- 
appeared by  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were 
not  subsequently  created.  In  England  there 
are  now  seven  orders  of  knighthood :  the 
G^arte^  (founded  in  the  fourteenth  centur>'), 
the  Thistle  (founded  1687), St.  Patrick  (1788), 
the  Bath  (1725),  St  Michael  and  St.  George 
(1818),  Star  of  India  (1861),  Indian  Empire 
(1876). 

Knights  of  the    Shire.     [Pablia- 
mbnt:  Elections.] 


KnoUeSy  Sih  Robe&t  {d.  1407),  w&s 
originallv  a  leader  of  one  of  the  Free  Com- 
panies which  devastated  France  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  But  having  subsequently 
obtained  a  regular  command  in  the  Englitdi 
army,  he  greatly  distinguished  himaolf  by 
his  bravery  and  military  skill.  Whcoi  the 
Peasants'  Rebellion  broke  out,  in  1381,  he 
was  instrumental  in  protecting  Richazd  IL 
from  the  insurgents. 

KnoUys,  Sir  Francis  (d.  1696),  <*the 
sternest  Puritan  of  his  day,'*  was  known  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  as  one  of  the  most 
zealous  of  the  advocates  of  the  ReformatioTL 
The  religious  persecution  of  Mary's  reign 
forced  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Germany; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom 
he  was  cousin  by  marriage,  he  returned  to 
England,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Puritanism 
more  than  ever.  Made  Vice -Chamberlain 
of  the  royal  household,  he  was  subsequently 
advanced  to  the  office  of  Lord  Treiuiurer, 
whilst  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
England  he  was  appointed  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. In  1566  he  was  sent  to  Ireland,  when 
he  recommended  the  Council  in  England  to 
approve  of  the  campaign  proposed  by  Sidney. 
Two  }'ears  later  he  was  appointed  the 
custodian  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  w*bose 
charms  his  "  keen,  hard  sense  "  was  supposed 
to  despise.  It  was  he  who  suggested  the 
plan  of  marrying  Mary  to  George  Ouney,  son 
of  Lord  Hunsdon,  for,  "  so  matched,  Elisibeth 
need  have  no  fear  of  her."  KnoUys,  like  the 
rest  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  ministera,  was 
liable  to  have  his  course  of  action  repudiated 
by  his  mistress  if  she  found  it  convenient; 
and  in  his  dealings  with  Mary  Stuart  he 
found  himself  repeatedly  forced  to  act  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  with  the  danger  of  a 
subsequent  disavowal  of  his  proceedings. 
Notwithstanding  the  occasional  bad  treatment 
he  received  at  the  queen's  hands.  Sir  Francis 
remained  till  his  death  one  of  her  most  faith- 
ful  ministers,  though  on  one  occasion  he 
exclaimed  that  he  doubted  whether  she  were 
any  longer  fit  to  rule. 

Knox,  John   (b.   1505,  d,   1572),  was  a 
native  of  Haddington,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar  school  of  that  town  and  at  Glasgow. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  orders  as  a  secular 
priest  in  1530,  and  to  have  had  some  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  religious  establishments 
at  Haddington  for  some  years  afterwards. 
In  1546  he  became  converted  to  the  Refonned 
faith,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protec* 
tion  of  some  of   the  Protestant  gentry  of 
St.  Andrews.   In  June,  1547,  the  French  cap- 
tured St.  Andrews,  and  Knox  was  carried 
prisoner  to  France,  and  sent  to  the  galleys. 
He  obtained  his  release  in  the  beginning  of 
1549,  and  came  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  death  of  Edward  VT.    For 
two  yesrs  he  was  minister  of  Berwick,  whew 
he  put  in  practice,  two  years  before  it  wttf 
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authoriBed  by  Edward  VI/s  second  Prayer- 
book,  the  substitutioii  of  commoii  bread  for 
wafers  at  the  Commnnion,  and  allowed  sitting 
instead  of  kneeling.  Knox  was  appointed  one 
of  Edward's  chaplains,  and  was  consulted  on 
the  composition  of  Cranmer's  Forty-fiye 
Articles.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  re- 
tired to  France,  and  subsequently  to  Geneva, 
where  he  remained  till  1669,  and  wrote 
several  controversial  and  other  works,  in- 
cluding his  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  againet  the 
Monetrous  Megiment  of  Womeny  which  gave 
great  offence  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1669 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  immediately 
joined  the  party  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation. In  July  of  this  year  he  was  chosen 
minister  of  Edinburgh.  He  took  a  large 
share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Protestant 
leaders  henceforth,  and  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  drawing  up  the  ConfeBtion  of  Faiths 
accepted  by  Parliament  in  1660.  On  the 
arrival  of  Mary  in  Scotland,  she  held  several 
conferences  with  Knox,  and  at  length,  in 
December,  1662,  ordered  him  to  be  tried  for 
treason  before  the  CoundL  He  was,  how- 
ever, acquitted.  After  the  marriage  of  Mary 
and  Damley  in  1666,  he  preached  a  sermon 
which  gave  great  offence  to  the  royal  couple. 
He  was  called  before  the  Council,  and  in- 
hibited from  preaching.  He  preached  the 
coronation  sermon  when  the  infant  James  V I. 
was  crowned,  in  July,  1667.  After  the  death 
of  Murray  (January,  1669),  Knox,  who  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange, 
left  Edinburgh,  and  retired  to  St.  Andrews. 
He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  Aug^t,  1672, 
preached  twice  more  (once  when  the  news  of 
the  St.  Bartholomew  JVIassacre  arrived),  and 
died  Nov.  24, 1672.  Knox  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Marjory  Bowes  in  1666,  and  secondly 
to  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord. 
Ochiltree.  Besides  numerous  epistles,  dis- 
courses, and  polemical  tracts,  Knox  wrote 
a  Mietorie  of  the  Reformatioun  of  Religion 
within  the  Realm  of  Scotland,  which  is  of 
considerable  historical  value. 

Knox's  Work*^  ed.  by  D.  Loing,  6  toIs.,  Edin- 
btiTgh  (lt:46— 64);  McCrie,  Life  of  John  Knox; 
Monoredff.  Knox  and  the  Scottiah  Beformation; 
Fronde,  The  Reformation  and  th*  Scottish  Cha- 
racter ;  Carljle,  Portrait*  of  John  Knox  and 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worekip;  Barton,  Hiet.  of 
aeotland, 

XoleSy  The,  are  an  aboriginal  tribe  of 
Western  Bengal.  Having  come  under  the 
operation  of  laws  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, they  were  excited  by  the  systematic  en- 
croachment of  Bengal  settlers  and  zemindars. 
In  1832  they  rose  in  arms,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion was  not  put  down  without  much  blood- 
shed. On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
the  new  regulations  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  Koles  were  placed  under  a  special  com- 
missioner. Since  then  they  have  made 
considerable  advances  in  civilisation  and 
prosperity. 


Sorygaom,  The  Battle  of  (Jan.  1, 
1818),  was  fought  during  Lord  Hastings^s  war 
against  Holkar  and  the  Peishwa.  Captain 
Staunton,  who  had  been  summoned  to  Poonah 
with  his  division,  encountered  the  Mahratta 
army  of  the  Peishwa  Bajee  Kao,  26,000  strong, 
near  the  village  of  Korygaom.  The  Mah- 
rattas  immediately  crossed  the  river  to  attack 
the  English  troops,  and  the  combat  that 
ensued  was  most  arduous  and  brilliant. 
Captain  Staunton's  sepoys  fought  with  de- 
sperate valour  till  they  were  sinking  with 
exhaustion  and  frantic  with  thirst.  The  ap- 
proach of  General  Smith,  who  was  in  hot  pur- 
suit, so  alarmed  the  Peishwa,  that  he  retreated 
in  the  night,  and  thus  abandoned  a  contest 
which  Captain  Staunton's  band  of  heroes 
could  hardly  have  maintained  for  another 
day. 

Sotah,  The  Siege  of  (Mar.  22,  1868). 

Kotah   was   a   strongly    fortified   town    on 

the  Chumbul.     Its  Rajah  was  friendly  to  the 

English,  but  had  been  coerced  into  rebellion 

by  his  followers.    General  Roberts,  therefore, 

found  there  were  two  parties  in  Kotah,  and 

was  immediately  joined  by  the  Rajah,  who 

was  in  possession  of  the  citadel  and  palace. 

The  rebels,  about  6,000  in  number,  held  the 

rest  of  the  town.    Batteries  were  erected  by 

General  Roberts  against  the  northern  end  of 

the  town,  a  reinforcement  was  sent  to  the 

citadel,  and  on  the  30th  the  place  was  easily 

carried  by  assault. 

Annual    Begieler,    1858;     MaUeson,    Indian 
Mutiny, 

Snrdlah    Campaign,    The     (1796). 

When  the  temporising  pohcy  of  Sir  John  Shore 
left  the  Mahrattas  free  to  attack  the  Nizam  in 
order  to  enforce  their  claims  for  choute  or 
tribute,  the  whole  Mahratta  Confederacy  as- 
sembled for  the  last  time  under  the  banner  of 
the  Peishwa,  commanded  by  Hurry  Punt. 
Ihe  Nizam,  deserted  by  the  English,  had 
thrown  hiniself  into  the  hands  of  a  fVench 
officer  named  Raymond,  who  had  organised 
for  him  a  disciplined  army  of  18,000  men, 
commanded  and  trained  by  European  officers. 
The  Nizam  advanced  to  Beder,  and  the  two 
armies  met  at  KunUah  (March  11,  1 7  96) .  The 
Nizam's  cavalry  drove  the  entire  centre  diW- 
sion  of  the  Mahrattas  from  the  field,  and 
Raymond's  infantry  stood  their  ground 
gallantly  against  Scindia's  disciplined  bat- 
talions. The  Nizam,  however,  was  persuaded 
by  his  favourite  sultana  to  retire  from  the 
field,  and  the  whole  army  followed  him  in 
headlong  rout.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  shut 
up  in  Kurdlah  and  captured.  To  secure  his 
liberty  he  had  to  make  territorial  cessions  to 
the  value  of  thirty-five  lacs  of  rupees  a 
year,  besides  surrendering  his  chief  minister 
Musheer-ul-Mulk,  who  was  by  far  the  ablest 
man  at  his  court,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
English. 

J.  Qmnt  Dnff,  Hiet,  of  the  MahraUas. 
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hood  may  be  taken  aa  nearly  equivalent  to 
chivalry  or  to  feudalism,  and  will  be  found 
treated  under  those  heads.  The  actual  cere- 
mony of  conferring  knighthood  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  in  £ngland  before 
the  Conquest,  and  the  first  instance  of  it  we 
have  on  satisfactory  evidence  is  the  investi- 
ture of  the  Conqueror*s  sons  by  their  father. 
After  the  Conquest,  the  extent  of  land  held 
by  a  knight,  or  the  knighd  fee^  was  the  unit 
of  the  system  of  feudal  tenure.  The  system 
of  knight's  fee  was  not  invented  before  the 
compilation  of  Domesday,  though  it  was  regu- 
larly established  by  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
What  the  exact  value  and  extent  of  a 
knight's  fee  were  is  hardly  ascertained.  It  is 
probable  that  the  five  hides  of  land  which 
constituted  a  thegn  before  the  Conquest 
formed  one  of  the  knight's  qualifications  after 
it ;  and  Dr.  Stubbs  thinks  that  the  extent  may 
have  varied,  but  that  the  common  quantity 
was  expressed  in  the  twenty  pounds'  worth  of 
annual  value,  which  was  the  qualification  for 
knighthood.  It  has  been  said  (on  the  author- 
ity of  Ordericus  Vitalis)  that  William  III. 
divided  England  into  60,000  knights'  fees. 
This,  however,  is  extremely  unlikely,  and  the 
number  has  been  supposed  by  modem  author- 
ities to  have  been  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand.  Knighthood  was  made  compulsory 
on  all  freeholders  possessing  an  estate  of  £20, 
and  was  frequently  enforced ;  as,  for  instance, 
by  proclamation  to  the  sheriffs  in  the  nine- 
teenth of  Henry  III.,  and  by  Edward  I.  in 
1278.  Writs  for  distraint  of  knighthood 
were  issued  to  enforce  this  law,  and  continued 
to  be  issued  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  estate 
for  which  knighthood  was  compulsory  was 
raised  from  £20  to  £40  per  annum.  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  issued  these  writs,  ap- 
parently, only  on  one  occasion  in  each  reign ; 
but  the  practice  was  revived  and  rigidly  en- 
forced by  Charles  I.  in  1629.  It  was  finally 
abolished,  with  all  feudal  tenures  and  customs, 
in  1661.  Knights  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  (and  probably  before), 
were  either  knights  banneret,  who  were 
entitled  to  display  the  square  banneret,  and 
supposed  to  command  a  larger  force  in  the 
field ;  and  knights  bachelors,  who  carried  the 
triangular  pennon,  and  were  of  inferior  rank. 
In  England,  as  elsewhere,  knighthood  was 
purely  a  personal  distinction,  and  was  never 
hereditary.  Knights  bannerets  had  dis- 
appeared by  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were 
not  subsequently  created.  In  England  there 
are  now  seven  orders  of  knighthood :  the 
Qtuter  (founded  in  the  fourteenth  centurv), 
the  Thistle  (founded  1687), St.  Patrick  ('1788), 
the  Bath  (1725),  St  Michael  and  St.  George 
(1818),  Star  of  India  (1861),  Indian  Empire 
(1876). 

Exiights  of  the    Shire.     [Paklia- 

mbnt:  Elections.] 


KnoUee,  Siu  Robe&t  {d»  I407),  wu 
originally  a  leader  of  one  of  the  Free  Com- 
panies which  devastated  France  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  But  having  sabseqoently 
obtained  a  regular  command  in  the  Englidh 
army,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  bravery  and  military  skilL  Wli<%n  th« 
Peasants'  Rebellion  broke  out,  in  1381,  he 
was  instrumental  in  protecting  Itichard  IL 
from  the  insurgents. 

KnoUySp  Sir  Francis  (d.  1596),  <'the 
sternest  Puritan  of  his  day,*'  was  known  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  as  one  of  the  mo^ 
zealous  of  the  advocates  of  the  Reformation. 
The  religious  persecution  of  Hary*8  reign 
forced  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Germany; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom 
he  was  cousin  by  marriage,  he  returned  to 
England,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Poritanism 
moi'e  than  ever.  Made  Vice -Chamberlain 
of  the  royal  household,  he  was  subsequently 
advanced  to  the  office  of  Lord  Treasurer, 
whilst  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
England  he  was  appointed  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. In  1 566  he  was  sent  to  Ireland,  when 
he  recommended  the  Council  in  England  to 
approve  of  the  campaign  proposed  by  Sidney. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  the 
custodian  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whose 
charms  his  "  keen,  hard  sense  "  was  supposed 
to  despise.  It  was  he  who  suggested  the 
plan  of  mcurrying  Mary  to  George  OaLrey,  son 
of  Lord  Hunsdon,  for,  "  so  matched,  Elisabeth 
need  have  no  fear  of  her."  Knollys,  like  the 
rest  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  mimsters,  was 
liable  to  have  his  course  of  action  repudiated 
by  his  mistress  if  she  found  it  convenient : 
and  in  his  dealings  with  Mary  Stuart  he 
f oimd  himself  repeatedly  forced  to  act  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  with  the  danger  of  a 
subsequent  disavowal  of  his  proceedings. 
Notwithstanding  the  occasional  bad  treAtment 
he  received  at  the  queen's  hands,  Sir  Francis 
remained  till  his  death  one  of  her  most  faith- 
ful ministers,  though  on  one  occasion  he 
exclaimed  that  he  doubted  whether  she  were 
any  longer  fit  to  rule. 


:,  John  (b.  1505,  d,  1572),  was  a 
native  of  Haddington,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar  school  of  that  town  and  at  Glasgow. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  orders  as  a  secular 
priest  in  1530,  and  to  have  had  some  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  religious  establishments 
at  Haddington  for  some  years  afterwards. 
In  1546  he  became  converted  to  the  Reformed 
faith,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion  of  some  of  the  Protestant  gentry  of 
St.  Andrews.  In  June,  1547,  the  Frendi  cap- 
tured St.  Andrews,  and  Knox  was  carried 
prisoner  to  France,  and  sent  to  the  galleys. 
He  obtained  his  release  in  the  beginning  of 
1549,  and  came  to  England,  where  he  re* 
mained  till  the  death  of  Edward  YI.  For 
two  years  he  was  minister  of  Berwick,  vtherv 
he  put  in  practice,  two  years  before  it  was 
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authorised  by  Edward  VI.'b  second  Prayer- 
book,  the  substitution  of  common  bread  for 
wafers  at  the  Communion,  and  allowed  sitting 
instead  of  kneeling.  Knox  was  appointed  one 
of  Edward's  chaplains,  and  was  consulted  on 
the  composition  of  Cranmer's  Forty-five 
Articles.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  re- 
tired to  France,  and  subsequently  to  Geneva, 
where  he  remained  till  1659,  and  wrote 
several  controversial  and  other  works,  in- 
cluding his  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  agaiiut  the 
Manetrous  jRegiment  of  Wommy  which  gave 
great  offence  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1559 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  immediately 
joined  the  party  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation. In  July  of  this  year  he  was  chosen 
minister  of  EdElnburgh.  He  took  a  large 
share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Ftotestant 
leaders  henceforth,  and  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  drawing  up  the  (kmfeeeion  of  Faiths 
accepted  by  Parliament  in  1560.  On  the 
arrival  of  Mary  in  Scotland,  she  held  several 
conferences  with  Knox,  and  at  length,  in 
December,  1562,  ordu^  him  to  be  tried  for 
treason  before  the  CounciL  He  was,  how- 
ever, acquitted.  After  the  marriage  of  Mary 
and  Damley  in  1565,  he  preached  a  sermon 
which  gave  great  offence  to  the  royal  couple. 
He  was  called  before  the  Council,  and  in- 
hibited from  preaching.  He  preached  the 
coronation  sermon  when  the  infant  James  YI. 
was  crowned,  in  July,  1567.  After  the  death 
of  Murray  (January,  1569),  Knox,  who  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  Kirkcaldy  of  Orange, 
left  Edinburgh,  and  retired  to  St.  Andrews. 
He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  August,  1572, 
preached  twice  more  ^noe  when  the  news  of 
the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre  arrived),  and 
died  Nov.  24, 1672.  Knox  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Marjory  Bowes  in  1655,  and  secondly 
to  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord 
Ochiltree.  Besides  numerous  epistles,  dis- 
courses, and  polemical  tracts,  Knox  wrote 
a  Mutorie  of  the  Reformatioun  of  Religion 
within  the  Realm  of  Scotland,  which  ii  of 
considerable  historical  value. 

Knox's  Work*,  ed.  by  D.  Laing,  6  vols.,  Edin- 
bnrgh  (lfc46-64) ;  McCrie,  Life  of  John  Knox; 
Moncreiff,  Knojt  and  the  Scattiah  Reformation; 
I4x>ude,  The  Reformation  and  th^  Scottish  Cha- 
racter; Carljle,  Portraite  of  John  Knox  and 
Heroee  and  Hero  Worahiv;  Barton,  Hiet.  of 
acoOand. 

ZoleSy  Thb,  are  an  aboriginal  tribe  of 
Western  Bengal.  Having  come  under  the 
operation  of  laws  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, they  were  excited  by  the  systematic  en- 
croachment of  Bengal  settlers  and  zemindars. 
In  1832  they  rose  in  arms,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion was  not  put  down  without  much  blood- 
shed. On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
the  new  regulations  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  Koles  were  placed  under  a  special  com- 
missioner. Since  then  they  have  made 
considerable  advances  in  civilisation  and 
prosperity. 


Korygaom,  Thb  Battle  of  (Jan.  1, 
1818),  was  fought  during  Lord  Hastings^s  war 
against  Holkar  and  the  Peishwa.  Captain 
Staunton,  who  had  been  summoned  to  Poonah 
with  his  division,  encountered  the  Mahratta 
army  of  the  Peishwa  Bajee  Bao,  25,000  strong, 
near  the  village  of  Korygaom.  The  Mah- 
rattas  immediately  crossed  the  river  to  attack 
the  English  troops,  and  the  combat  that 
ensued  was  most  arduous  and  brilliant. 
Captain  Staunton's  sepoys  fought  with  de- 
sperate valour  till  they  were  sinking  with 
exhaustion  and  frantic  with  thirst.  The  ap- 
proach of  General  Smith,  who  was  in  hot  pur- 
suit, so  alarmed  the  Peishwa,  that  he  retreated 
in  the  night,  and  thus  abandoned  a  contest 
which  Captain  Staunton's  band  of  heroes 
could  hardly  have  maintained  for  another 
day. 

Kotall,  Thb  Sieob  of  (Mar.  22,  1858). 

Kotah   was    a    strongly    fortified    town    on 

the  Chumbul.     Its  Hajah  was  friendly  to  the 

English,  but  had  been  coerced  into  rebellion 

by  his  followers.    General  Roberts,  therefore, 

found  there  were  two  parties  in  Kotah,  and 

was  immediately  joined  by  the  Rajah,  who 

was  in  possession  of  the  citadel  and  palace. 

The  rebels,  about  5,000  in  number,  held  the 

rest  of  the  town.    Batteries  were  erected  by 

General  Roberts  against  the  northern  end  of 

the  town,  a  reinforcement  was  sent  to  the 

citadel,  and  on  the  30th  the  place  was  easily 

carried  by  assault. 

Annual    Regieler,    ISSSj     MaUeson,    Indian 
Mutiny, 

Snrdlah  Campaign,  Thb  (1795). 
When  the  temporising  policy  of  Sir  John  Shore 
left  the  Mahrattas  free  to  attack  the  Nizam  in 
order  to  enforce  their  claims  for  choute  or 
tribute,  the  whole  Mahratta  Confederacy  as- 
sembled for  the  last  time  under  the  banner  of 
the  Peishwa,  commanded  by  Horry  Punt. 
The  Nizam,  deserted  by  the  English,  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  FVench 
officer  named  Raymond,  who  had  organised 
for  him  a  disciplined  army  of  18,000  men, 
commanded  and  trained  by  European  officers. 
The  Nizam  advanced  to  Beder,  and  the  two 
armies  met  at  Kurdlah  (March  11,  1 795).  The 
Nizam's  cavalry  drove  the  entire  centre  divi- 
sion of  the  Mahrattas  from  the  field,  and 
Raymond*8  infantry  stood  their  ground 
gallantly  against  Scindia's  disciplined  bat- 
talions. The  Nizam,  however,  was  persuaded 
by  Ms  favourite  sultana  to  retire  from  the 
field,  and  the  whole  army  followed  him  in 
headlong  rout.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  shut 
up  in  Kurdlah  and  captured.  To  secure  his 
liberty  he  had  to  make  territorial  cessions  to 
the  value  of  thirty-five  lacs  of  rupees  a 
year,  besides  surrendering  his  chief  minister 
Musheer-ul-Mulk,  who  was  by  far  the  ablest 
man  at  his  court,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
English. 

J.  Qrant  Duff,  Hiif.  of  the  MahratUu, 
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hood  may  be  taken  as  neeirly  equivalent  to 
chiyalry  or  to  feudalism,  and  will  be  found 
treated  under  those  heads.  The  actual  cere- 
mony of  conferring  knighthood  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  in  England  before 
the  Conquest,  and  the  first  instance  of  it  we 
have  on  satisfactory  evidence  is  the  investi- 
ture of  the  Conqueror's  sons  by  their  father. 
After  the  Conquest,  the  extent  of  land  held 
by  a  knight,  or  the  knighVa  fee^  was  the  unit 
of  the  system  of  feudaj  tenure.  The  system 
of  knight's  fee  was  not  invented  before  the 
compilation  of  Domesday,  though  it  was  regu- 
larly established  by  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
What  the  exact  value  and  extent  of  a 
knight's  fee  were  is  hardly  ascertained.  It  is 
probable  that  the  five  hides  of  Lmd  which 
rx)nstituted  a  thegn  before  the  Conquest 
formed  one  of  the  knight^s  qualifications  after 
it ;  and  Dr.  Stubbs  thinks  that  the  extent  may 
have  varied,  but  that  the  common  quantity 
was  expressed  in  the  twenty  pounds'  worth  of 
annual  value,  which  was  the  qualification  for 
knighthood.  It  has  been  said  (on  the  author- 
ity of  Ordericus  Vitalis)  that  William  III. 
divided  England  into  60,000  knights'  fees. 
This,  however,  is  extremely  unlikely,  and  the 
number  has  been  supposed  by  modem  author- 
ities to  have  been  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand.  Knighthood  was  made  compulsory 
on  all  freeholders  possessing  an  estate  of  £20, 
and  was  frequently  enforced ;  as,  for  instance, 
by  proclamation  to  the  sheriffs  in  the  nine- 
teenth of  Henry  III.,  and  by  Edward  I.  in 
1278.  Writs  for  distraint  of  knighthood 
were  issued  to  enforce  this  law,  and  continued 
to  be  issued  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  estate 
for  which  knighthood  was  compulsory  was 
raised  from  £20  to  £40  per  annum.  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  issued  these  writs,  ap- 
parently, only  on  one  occasion  in  each  reign  ; 
but  the  practice  was  revived  and  rigidly  en- 
forced by  Charles  I.  in  1629.  It  was  finally 
abolished,  with  all  feudal  tenures  and  customs, 
in  1661.  Knights  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  (and  probably  before), 
were  either  knights  banneret,  who  were 
entitled  to  display  the  square  banneret,  and 
supposed  to  command  a  larger  force  in  the 
field ;  and  knights  bachelors,  who  carried  the 
triangular  pennon,  and  were  of  inferior  rank. 
In  England,  as  elsewhere,  knighthood  was 
purely  a  personal  distinction,  and  was  never 
here(Utary.  Knights  bannerets  had  dis- 
appeared by  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were 
not  subsequently  created.  In  England  there 
are  now  seven  orders  of  knighthood :  the 
Garter  (founded  in  the  fourteenth  centurv), 
the  Thistle  (founded  1687), St.  Patrick  (1788), 
the  Bath  (1725),  St  Michael  and  St.  George 
(1818),  Star  of  India  (1861),  Indian  Empire 
(1876). 

Knights  of  the    Shire.     [Pa&lia- 
ubnt:  Elections.] 


SnolleSy  Sm  Robert  {d,  1407),  was 
originally  a  leader  of  one  of  the  Free  Com- 
panies which  devastated  France  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  But  having  sabsequently 
obtained  a  regular  command  in  the  Eneli^ 
army,  he  greatly  distinguished  hiniseiy  by 
his  bravery  and  military  skilL  When  the 
Peasants'  Rebellion  broke  out,  in  1S81,  he 
was  instrumental  in  protecting  Richard  IL 
from  the  insurgents. 

SnoUyif,  Sir  Francis  (d.  1596),  «the 
sternest  Puritan  of  his  day,"  was  known  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  as  one  of  the  mo8t 
zealous  of  the  advocates  of  the  Reformation. 
The  religious  persecution  of  Mary's  reign 
forced  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  G^ermany: 
but  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom 
he  was  cousin  by  marriage,  he  returned  to 
England,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Puritanism 
more  than  ever.  Made  Vice -Chamberlain 
of  the  royal  household,  he  was  subsequently 
advanced  to  the  office  of  Lord  Treasurer, 
whilst  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
England  he  was  appointed  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. In  1566  he  was  sent  to  Ireland,  when 
he  recommended  the  Council  in  England  to 
approve  of  the  campaign  proposed  by  Sidney. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  the 
custodian  of  Mar}%  Queen  of  Scots,  whose 
charms  his  "  keen,  hard  sense  *'  was  supposed 
to  despise.  It  was  he  who  suggested  the 
plan  of  marrying  Mary  to  George  Oarey,  son 
of  Lord  Hunsdon,  for, ''  so  matched,  Elieabcth 
need  have  no  fear  of  her.*'  KnoUvs,  like  the 
rest  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  ministers,  was 
liable  to  have  his  course  of  action  repudiated 
by  his  mistress  if  she  found  it  convenient ; 
and  in  his  dealings  with  Mar}*-  Stuart  he 
found  himself  repeatedly  forced  to  act  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  with  the  danger  of  a 
subsequent  disavowal  of  his  proceedings. 
Notwithstanding  the  occasional  bad  treatment 
he  received  at  the  queen's  hands,  Sir  Francis 
remained  till  his  death  one  of  her  most  faith- 
ful ministers,  though  on  one  occasion  he 
exclaimed  that  he  doubted  whether  she  were 
any  longer  fit  to  rule. 


[,  John   (h.   1505,  d.   1572),  was  a 
native  of  Haddington,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar  school  of  that  town  and  at  Glasgow. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  orders  as  a  secular 
priest  in  1530,  and  to  have  had  some  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  religious  establishments 
at   Haddington  for  some   years  afterwards. 
In  1546  he  became  converted  to  the  Reformed 
&ith,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  some  of   the  Protestant  gentry  of 
St.  Andrews.   In  June,  1547,  the  French  cap- 
tured St.  Andrews,  and  Knox  was  carried 
prisoner  to  France,  and  sent  to  the  galley's. 
Ho  obtained  his  release  in  the  beginning  oi 
1549,  and  came  to  England,   where  he  re- 
mained till  the  death  of  Edward  YI.    For 
two  yesrs  he  was  minister  of  Berwick,  where 
he  put  in  practice,  two  yean  before  it  wsjt 
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authorised  by  Edward  Yl/a  second  Prayer- 
book,  the  substitution  of  common  bread  for 
wafers  at  the  Conmiunion,  and  allowed  sitting 
instead  of  kneeling.  Knox  was  appointed  one 
of  Edward's  chaplains,  and  was  consulted  on 
the  composition  of  Cranmer's  Forty-five 
Articles.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  re- 
tired to  France,  and  subsequently  to  Gtoeva, 
where  he  remained  till  1669,  and  wrote 
several  controversial  and  other  works,  in- 
cluding his  £iast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the 
Monstrous  JRegiment  of  Women^  which  gave 
great  offence  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1669 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  immediately 
joined  the  party  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation. In  July  of  this  year  he  was  chosen 
minister  of  Edinburgh.  Ue  took  a  larg^ 
share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Ptotestant 
leaders  henceforth,  and  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  drawing  up  the  Confession  of  Faith^ 
accepted  by  Paruament  in  1660.  On  the 
arrival  of  Mary  in  Scotland,  she  held  several 
conferences  with  Knox,  and  at  length,  in 
December,  1662,  ordered  him  to  be  tried  for 
treason  before  the  Council.  He  was,  how- 
ever, acquitted.  After  the  marriage  of  Mary 
and  Damley  in  1666,  he  preached  a  sermon 
which  gave  great  offence  to  the  royal  couple. 
He  was  called  before  the  Council,  and  in- 
hibited from  preaching.  He  preached  the 
coronation  sermon  when  the  infant  James  Y I. 
was  crowned,  in  July,  1667.  After  the  death 
of  Murray  (January,  1669),  Knox,  who  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange, 
left  Edinburgh,  and  retired  to  St.  Andrews. 
He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  August,  1672, 
preached  twice  more  (once  when  the  news  of 
the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre  arrived),  and 
died  Nov.  24, 1672.  Knox  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Marjory  Bowes  in  1666,  and  secondly 
to  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Loid 
Ochiltree.  Besides  numerous  epistles,  dis- 
courses, and  polemical  tracts,  Knox  wrote 
a  Historie  of  the  Refonnatumn  of  Religion 
within  the  Reaim  of  Scotland^  which  is  of 
consideiable  historical  value. 

Knox's  TForiM,  ed.  bj  D.  Laing,  6  vols.,  Edin- 
bniirh  (lt4e-64) ;  McOrie.  Ufs  of  John  Knox; 
Moncrolff,  Kwat  and  the  Scattiah  Reformation: 
Froude,  The  Reformation  and  th*  Scottish  Cha- 
racter; Carljle,  Portrait*  of  John  Knox  and 
Heroee  and  Hero  Worship;  Barton,  Hist,  of 
SooOand, 

XoleSy  The,  are  an  aboriginal  tribe  of 
Western  Bengal.  Having  come  under  the 
operation  of  laws  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, they  were  excited  by  the  systematic  en- 
croachment of  Bengal  settlers  and  zemindars. 
In  1832  they  rose  in  arms,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion was  not  put  down  without  much  blood- 
shed. On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
the  new  reg^ulations  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  Kol^  were  placed  under  a  special  com- 
missioner.  Since  then  they  have  made 
considerable  advances  in  civilisation  and 
prosperity. 


Korygaom,  The  Battle  op  (Jan.  1, 
1818),  was  fought  during  Lord  Hastings's  war 
against  Holkar  and  the  Peishwa.  Captain 
Staunton,  who  had  been  summoned  to  Poonah 
with  his  division,  encountered  the  Mahratta 
army  of  the  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao,  26,000  strong, 
near  the  village  of  Korygaom.  The  Mah- 
lattas  immediately  crossed  the  river  to  attack 
the  English  troops,  and  the  combat  that 
ensued  was  most  arduous  and  brilliant. 
Captain  Staunton's  sepoys  fought  with  de- 
sperate valour  till  they  were  sinking  with 
exhaustion  and  frantic  with  thirst.  The  ap- 
proach of  General  Smith,  who  was  in  hot  pur- 
suit, so  alarmed  the  Peishwa,  that  he  retreated 
in  the  night,  and  thus  abandoned  a  contest 
which  Captain  Staunton's  band  of  heroes 
could  hardly  have  maintained  for  another 
day. 

Kotally  The  Sieob  op  (Mar.  22,  1868). 

Kotah   was    a    strongly    fortified    town    on 

the  Chumbul.    Its  Rajah  was  friendly  to  the 

English,  but  had  been  coerced  into  rebellion 

by  his  followers.    General  Roberts,  therefore, 

found  there  were  two  parties  in  Kotah,  and 

was  inmiediately  joined  by  the  Rajah,  who 

was  in  possession  of  the  citadel  and  palace. 

The  rebels,  about  6,000  in  number,  held  the 

rest  of  the  town.    Batteries  were  erected  by 

General  Roberts  against  the  northern  end  of 

the  town,  a  reinforcement  was  sent  to  the 

citadel,  and  on  the  30th  the  place  was  easily 

carried  by  assault. 

ilnnuol    Register,    1858;     Malleson,    Indian 
Jfutiny. 

Knrdlah    Campaign,    The     (1796). 

When  the  temporising  pohcy  of  Sir  John  Shore 
left  the  Mahrattas  free  to  attack  the  Nizam  in 
order  to  enforce  their  claims  for  choute  or 
tribute,  the  whole  Mahratta  Confederacy  as- 
sembled for  the  last  time  under  the  banner  of 
the  Peishwa,  commanded  by  Hurry  Punt. 
The  Nizam,  deserted  by  the  English,  had 
thrown  hiniself  into  the  hands  of  a  French 
officer  named  Raymond,  who  had  organised 
for  him  a  disciplined  army  of  18,000  men, 
commanded  and  trained  by  European  officers. 
The  Nizam  advanced  to  Beder,  and  the  two 
armies  met  at  Kurdlah  (March  11,  1 796).  The 
Nizam's  ca'V'alry  drove  the  entire  centre  di>'i- 
sion  of  the  IVIahrattas  from  the  field,  and 
Raymond*s  infantry  stood  their  ground 
gallantly  against  Scindia's  disciplined  bat- 
talions. The  Nizam,  however,  was  persuaded 
by  his  favourite  sultana  to  retire  from  the 
field,  and  the  whole  army  followed  him  in 
headlong  rout.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  shut 
up  in  Kurdlah  and  captured.  To  secure  his 
liberty  he  had  to  make  territoriid  cessions  to 
the  value  of  thirty-five  lacs  of  rupees  a 
year,  besides  surrendering  his  chief  minister 
Musheer-ul-Mulk,  who  was  by  far  the  ablest 
man  at  his  court,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
English. 

J.  Qzant  Dnff,  Hist,  of  the  Mahrattas, 
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hood  may  be  taken  as  nearly  equivalent  to 
chivalry  or  to  feudalism,  and  will  be  found 
treated  under  those  heads.  The  actual  cere- 
mony of  conferring  knighthood  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  in  England  before 
the  Conquest,  and  the  first  instance  of  it  we 
have  on  satisfactory  evidence  is  the  investi- 
ture of  the  Conqueror*s  sons  by  their  father. 
After  the  Conquest,  the  extent  of  land  held 
by  a  knight,  or  the  knighVa  fee^  was  the  unit 
of  the  system  of  feudal  tenure.  The  system 
of  knight's  fee  was  not  invented  before  the 
compiktion  of  Domesday,  though  it  was  regu- 
larly established  by  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
What  the  exact  value  and  extent  of  a 
knight's  fee  were  is  hardly  ascertained.  It  is 
probable  that  the  five  hides  of  land  which 
constituted  a  thegn  before  the  Conquest 
formed  one  of  the  knight's  qualifications  after 
it ;  and  Dr.  Stubbs  thinks  that  the  extent  may 
have  varied,  but  that  the  common  quantity 
was  expressed  in  the  twenty  pounds'  worth  of 
annual  value,  which  was  the  qualification  for 
knighthood.  It  has  been  said  (on  the  author- 
ity of  Ordericus  Vitalis)  that  William  III. 
divided  England  into  60,000  knights'  fees. 
This,  however,  is  extremely  unlikely,  and  the 
number  has  been  supposed  by  modem  author- 
ities to  have  been  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand.  Knighthood  was  made  compulsory 
on  all  freeholders  possessing  an  estate  of  £20, 
and  was  frequently  enforced ;  as,  for  instance, 
by  proclamation  to  the  sherifi^s  in  the  nine- 
teenth of  Henry  III.,  and  by  Edward  I.  in 
1278.  Writs  for  distraint  of  knighthood 
were  issued  to  enforce  this  law,  and  continued 
to  be  issued  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  estate 
for  which  knighthood  was  compulsory  was 
raised  from  £20  to  £40  per  annum.  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  issued  these  writs,  ap- 
parently, only  on  one  occasion  in  each  reign ; 
but  the  practice  was  revived  and  rigidly  en- 
forced by  Charles  I.  in  1629.  It  was  finally 
abolished,  with  all  feudal  tenures  and  customs, 
in  1661.  Knights  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  (and  probably  before), 
were  either  knights  banneret,  who  were 
entitled  to  display  the  square  banneret,  and 
supposed  to  command  a  larger  force  in  the 
field ;  and  knights  bachelors,  who  carried  the 
triangular  pennon,  and  were  of  inferior  rank. 
In  England,  as  elsewhere,  knighthood  was 
purely  a  personal  distinction,  and  was  never 
hereditary.  Knights  bannerets  had  dis- 
appeared by  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were 
not  subsequently  created.  In  England  there 
are  now  seven  orders  of  knighthood :  the 
Gkuter  (founded  in  the  fourteenth  centun*), 
the  Thistle  (founded  1687), St.  Patrick  (1788), 
the  Bath  (1725),  St  Michael  and  St.  George 
(1818),  Star  of  India  (1861),  Indian  Empire 
(1876). 

Knights  of  the    Shire.     [Pa&lia- 
mbnt:  Electioxs.] 


SnolleSy  Sm  Robert  (d.  1407),  was 
originally  a  leader  of  one  of  the  Free  Com- 
panies which  devastated  France  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  But  having  subsequently 
obtained  a  regular  command  in  the  EnglL^ 
army,  he  greatly  distinguished  Himaolf  by 
his  bravery  and  military  akilL  Whcm  the 
Peasants*  Rebellion  broke  out,  in  138L,  he 
was  instrumental  in  protecting  Bichard  II. 
from  the  insurgents. 

SnoUys,  Sir  Francis  (rf.  1696),  «*thc 
sternest  Puritan  of  his  day,"  was  known  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  as  one  of  the  moA 
zealous  of  the  advocates  of  the  Reformation. 
The  religious  persecution  of  Mary's  reign 
forced  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Germany; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom 
he  was  cousin  by  marriage,  he  returned  to 
England,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Puritanism 
moi-o  than  ever.  Made  Vice  •Chamberlain 
of  the  royal  household,  he  was  subsequently 
advanced  to  the  ofiice  of  Lord  Treasurer, 
whilst  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
England  he  was  appointed  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. In  1566  he  was  sent  to  Ireland,  when 
he  recommended  the  Council  in  England  to 
approve  of  the  campaign  proposed  by  Sidney. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  the 
custodian  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whose 
charms  his  **  keen,  hard  sense  "  was  supposed 
to  despise.  It  was  he  who  suggested  the 
plan  of  marrying  Mary  to  George  Ofi^ey,  son 
of  Lord  Hunsdon,  for,  "  so  matched,  Elizabeth 
need  have  no  fear  of  her."  Knollys,  like  the 
rest  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  ministers,  wa« 
liable  to  have  his  course  of  action  repudiate 
by  his  mistress  if  she  found  it  convenient : 
and  in  his  dealings  with  l^Iary  Stuart  he 
found  himself  repeatedly  forced  to  act  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  with  the  danger  of  a 
subsequent  disavowal  of  his  pro^edings. 
Notwithstanding  the  occasional  bad  treatment 
he  received  at  the  queen^s  hands,  Sir  Francis 
remained  till  his  death  one  of  her  most  faith- 
ful ministers,  though  o'n  one  occasion  he 
exclaimed  that  he  doubted  whether  she  were 
any  longer  fit  to  rule. 


[,  John  {f>.  1505,  d,  1572),  was  a 
native  of  Haddington,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar  school  of  that  town  and  at  Glasgow. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  orders  as  a  secular 
priest  in  1530,  and  to  have  had  some  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  religious  establishments 
at  Haddington  for  some  years  afterwards. 
In  1546  he  became  converted  to  the  Reformed 
&ith,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  some  of  the  Protestant  gentry  of 
St.  Andrews.  In  June,  1647,  the  French  cap- 
tured St.  Andrews,  and  Knox  was  carried 
prisoner  to  France,  and  sent  to  the  galleys. 
He  obtained  his  release  in  the  beginning  of 
1549,  and  came  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  death  of  Edward  YI.  For 
two  yesrs  he  was  minister  of  Berwick,  where 
he  put  in  practice,  two  years  before  it  waa 
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authorised  by  Edward  VI/b  second  Prayer- 
book,  the  substitution  of  common  bread  for 
wafers  at  the  Communion,  and  allowed  sitting 
instead  of  kneeling.  Knox  was  appointed  one 
of  Edward's  chaplains,  and  was  consulted  on 
the  composition  of  Cranmer's  Forty-five 
Articles.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  re- 
tired to  France,  and  subsequently  to  Geneva, 
where  he  remained  till  1669,  and  wrote 
several  controversial  and  other  works,  in- 
cluding his  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  againtt  the 
Monstrous  Regiment  of  JFomen,  which  gave 
great  offence  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1569 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  immediately 
joined  the  party  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation. In  July  of  this  year  he  was  chosen 
minister  of  Edinburgh.  He  took  a  large 
share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Protestant 
leaders  henceforth,  and  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  drawing  up  the  Confession  of  Faithy 
accepted  by  Parliament  in  1560.  On  the 
arrival  of  Mary  in  Scotland,  she  held  several 
conferences  with  Knox,  and  at  length,  in 
December,  1662,  ordered  him  to  be  tried  for 
treason  before  the  Council.  He  was,  how- 
ever, acquitted.  After  the  marriage  of  Mary 
and  Damley  in  1666,  he  preached  a  sermon 
which  gave  great  offence  to  the  royal  couple. 
He  was  called  before  the  Council,  and  in- 
hibited from  preaching.  He  preached  the 
coronation  sermon  when  the  infant  James  VI. 
was  crowned,  in  July,  1667.  After  the  death 
of  Murray  (January,  1669),  Knox,  who  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange, 
left  Edinburgh,  and  retired  to  St  Andrews. 
He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  August,  1572, 
preached  twice  more  ^nce  when  Ihe  news  of 
the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre  arrived),  and 
died  Nov.  24, 1672.  Knox  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Marjory  Bowes  in  1556,  and  secondly 
to  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Loid 
Ochiltree.  Besides  numerous  epistles,  dis- 
courses, and  polemical  tracts,  Knox  wrote 
a  Historie  of  the  Reformatioun  of  Religion 
within  the  Realm  of  Scotland^  which  is  of 
considetable  historical  value. 

Knox's  TTorlts,  ed.  by  D.  Lafaig,  6  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh (lt4e-64)  s  JCcCrie,  Lift  of  John  Knor; 
Moncreiff,  Knote  and  the  Seottii^  B^formatinn: 
FTx>ade,  The  Reformation  and  tM  Scottish  Cha- 
racter ;  Carljle,  Portraits  of  John  Knox  and 
H^oes  and  Hsro  Worship;  Barton,  Hist,  of 
SeoUand, 

ZoloSf  Thb,  are  an  aboriginal  tribe  of 
Western  Bengal.  Having  come  under  the 
operation  of  laws  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, they  were  excited  by  the  systematic  en- 
croachment of  Bengal  settlers  and  zemindars. 
In  1832  they  rose  in  arms,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion was  not  put  down  without  much  blood- 
shed. On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
the  new  regulations  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  Koles  were  placed  under  a  special  com- 
missioner. Since  then  they  have  made 
considerable  advances  in  civilisation  and 
prosperity. 


Korygaom,  Thb  Battle  of  (Jan.  1, 
1818),  was  fought  during  Lord  Hastings^s  war 
against  Holkar  and  the  Peishwa.  Captain 
Staunton,  who  had  been  summoned  to  Poonah 
with  his  division,  encountered  the  Mahratta 
army  of  the  Peishwa  Bajee  Bao,  25,000  strong, 
near  the  village  of  Korygaom.  The  Mah- 
rattas  immediately  crossed  the  river  to  attack 
the  English  troops,  and  the  combat  that 
ensued  was  most  arduous  and  brilliant. 
Captain  Staunton's  sepoys  fought  with  de- 
sperate valour  till  they  were  sinking  with 
exhaustion  and  frantic  with  thirst.  The  ap- 
proach of  General  Smith,  who  was  in  hot  pur- 
suit, so  alarmed  the  Peishwa,  that  he  retreated 
in  the  night,  and  thus  abandoned  a  contest 
which  Captain  Staunton's  band  of  heroes 
could  hardly  have  maintained  for  another 
day. 

SotaJly  Thb  Sibob  of  (Mar.  22,  1858). 

Kotah   was    a    strongly    fortified    town    on 

the  Chumbul.     Its  Rajah  was  friendly  to  the 

English,  but  had  been  coerced  into  rebellion 

by  his  followers.    General  Roberts,  therefore, 

found  there  were  two  parties  in  Kotah,  and 

was  immediately  joined  by  the  Rajah,  who 

was  in  possession  of  the  citadel  and  palace. 

The  rebels,  about  6,000  in  number,  held  the 

rest  of  the  town.     Batteries  were  erected  by 

General  Roberts  against  the  northern  end  of 

the  town,  a  reinforcement  was  sent  to  the 

citadel,  and  on  the  30th  the  place  was  easily 

carried  by  assault. 

ilnnuol    Begister,    1858;     Msllason,    Indian 
Mutiny. 

Snrdlah    Campaign,    Thb     (1795). 

When  the  temporising  pohcy  of  Sir  John  Shore 
left  the  Mahrattas  free  to  attack  the  Nizam  in 
order  to  enforce  their  claims  for  choute  or 
tribute,  the  whole  Mahratta  Confederacy  as- 
sembled for  the  last  time  under  the  banner  of 
the  Peishwa,  commanded  by  Hurry  Punt. 
The  Nizam,  deserted  by  the  English,  had 
thrown  hiniself  into  the  hands  of  a  French 
officer  named  Raymond,  who  had  organised 
for  him  a  disciplined  army  of  18,000  men, 
commanded  and  trained  by  European  officers. 
The  Nizam  advanced  to  Beder,  and  the  two 
armies  met  at  Kurdlah  (March  11,  1795).  The 
Nizam's  cavalry  drove  the  entire  centre  diW- 
sion  of  the  Mahrattas  from  the  field,  and 
Raymond's  infantry  stood  their  ground 
gallantly  against  Scindia's  disciplined  bat- 
talions. The  Nizam,  however,  was  persuaded 
by  his  favourite  sultana  to  retire  from  the 
field,  and  the  whole  army  followed  him  in 
headlong  rout.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  shut 
up  in  Kurdlah  and  captured.  To  secure  his 
liberty  he  had  to  make  territorial  cessions  to 
the  value  of  thirty-five  lacs  of  rupees  a 
year,  besides  surrendering  his  chief  minister 
Musheer-ul-Mulk,  who  was  by  far  tbe  ablest 
man  at  his  court,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
English. 

J.  Oxant  Dnff,  Hist,  of  the  MahreAtas, 
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Labourem,  Ths  Statutes  of,  were  first 
enacted  in  1349,  immediately  after  the  Black 
Death.  The  d^urth  of  labourers  which  this 
plague  occasioned  altered  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employed,  and  the  latter  de- 
manded an  immediate  and  considerable  rise 
in  wages.  To  check  this,  two  statutes  were 
enacted  forbidding  the  men  to  receive  or  the 
masters  to  offer  higher  wages  than  before  the 
Black  Death ;  labourers  were  to  be  compelled  to 
work,  and  were  forbidden  to  leave  their  employ- 
ment without  agreeing  with  their  masters. 
These  statutes  were  re-enacted  in  1357,  1361, 
1368,  and  1376,  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  proved  nugatory,  and  only  increased 
the  ill-feeling  between  masters  and  men,  and 
the  social  difficulties  which  culminated  in  the 
revolt  of  1381.     [Black  Death.] 

Bogers,  HUtory  of  Agriculture:  Seebokm, 
Papen  on  The  Blade  Death  in  the  fortnightly 
Beview. 

Labrador  was  first  discovered  by  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  in  1496,  and  probably  visited  by 
him  again  in  1613.  It  was  explored  by 
Frobisher  in  1676,  but  seems  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of  till  it  was  rediscovered  by  Hud- 
son in  1610.  No  regular  settlements  were 
made  till  some  Moravian  colonies  were  formed 
about  1760.  It  was  not,  however,  constituted 
a  colony,  and  formed  merely  an  outlying  and 
neglected  portion  of  the  Hudson  Bay  terri- 
tory, till  the  cession  of  the  company's  territory 
to  the  crown  and  their  incorporation  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  in  1868. 

Labuaily  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archi^- 
pelago,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
Sultan  of  Borneo  (1847),  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  James  Bxooke,  the  Rajah  of 
Sarawak,  who  had  formed  a  settlement  there 
in  1846.  It  is  an  important  commercial  sta- 
tion, and  transmits  to  the  European  and  China 
markets  the  produce  of  Borneo  and  the  Ar- 
chipelago. Labuan,  which  is  a  crown  colony, 
is  ruled  by  a  governor  aided  by  a  legislative 
council  of  three  members. 

Laokland  (or,  Sanstbk&b)  was  the  name 
by  which  King  John  was  commonly  known, 
from  his  not  receiving  any  great  fief  from  his 
father  as  his  brothers  had*  done. 

Laok-leaming  (or.  Unlearned)  !Par- 
liamonty  The,  was  the  name  given  to 
the  Parliament  which  met  at  Coventry  in 
1404.  It  acquired  its  name  fi'om  the  fact  that 
the  king,  acting  upon  an  ordinance  issued  by 
Edward  III.  in  1372,  directed  that  no  law}'ers 
should  be  returned  as  members.  This  Parlia- 
ment is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  proposal 
that  the  lands  of  the  clergy  should  for  one  year 
be  taken  into  the  king's  hands  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  war  with  France. 

Lmilaild  {i.e.,  loanland),  in  Anglo-Saxon 


times,  was  opposed  to  the  ethd  or  alod  by  virfcae 
of  its  being  land  <*  whose  title  and  possepsion 
were  not  vested  in  the  same  person."  That  ii, 
in  other  words,  Isenland  was  land  held  and  col- 
tivated,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  one 
who  was  not  its  real  owner  in  point  of  lav, 
and  who,  in  most  cases,  paid  rent  in  money, 
kind,  or  service  in  return  for  the  privileges 
he  enjoyed.  Lsens  were  of  two  descriptions 
— via.,  "  unbooked  "  (which  was  of  course  the 
earlier  custom)  and  * '  booked."  As  a  matter  of 
necessity  our  knowledge  of  imbooked  Isenhnd 
is  very  scanty,  and  is  for  the  most  part  doe 
to  incidental  aUnsions  in  charters  drawn  up  at 
the  time  when  the  property  in  question  ^ras 
passing  from  the  earlier  to  Uie  later  state :  as, 
for  example,  in  Kemble  (cod.  617),  where 
Archbishop  Oswald  g^rants  Tidington  to 
Jfilfsige  for  three  lives,  **  thai  he  may  have  it 
as  freely  for  bookland  as  he  had  it  for 
kenland"  (a.d.  977).  Under  the  head  of 
unbooked  l^nland,  according  to  Mr.  Lodge*i 
view,  would  be  comprised  those  parts  oi  a 
lord's  estate  which  he  did  not  keep  in  his  own 
hands  (his  utland^y  when  cultivated  by  free- 
men, and  all  estates  of  folkland.  It  is,  hov- 
ever,  to  bo  noted  that,  in  oommon  usage, 
folkland  is  only  known  as  IsBnland  when  it  has 
been  once  more  let  out  by  the  original  grantee. 
From  the  above  instance  it  will  be  seen  that 
booked  Isenland  might  run  for  several  terms  of 
lives;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  original  term 
of  unbooked  lasnland  would  be  but  for  one. 
A  single  instance  may  suffice  to  show  that 
Isenland  was  not  in  any  degree  looked  upon 
as  belonging  to  the  tenant.  A  certain 
Helmstan,  who  held  Iffinland  of  Duke  Ordlaf, 
being  found  guilty  of  theft,  forfeited  his 
chattels  to  the  king,  but  not  his  land,  which 
being  Ordlaf s  *'he  could  not  forfeit"  It 
will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  give  in  oondn- 
sion  one  or  two  examples  of  the  rents  bv 
which  Uenland  was  held.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  century  the  estate  bequeathed  by 
Heregyth  of  Canterbury  was  bound  to  pay 
thirty  ambers  of  ale,  300  loaves  of  fine  and 
coarse  bread,  an  ox,  a  hog,  wethers,  geese, 
honey,  butter,  and  salt.  Forty  hides  at 
Alresford  were,,  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  rented 
at  four  and  a  half  shillings  the  hide.  The 
fi'eemen  of  Hurstboum  in  Alfred's  days  had 
to  pay  forty  pence  per  hide,  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  ale  and  three  horseloads  of  white 
wheat ;  three  acres  of  their  lord's  lands  were 
to  be  ploughed  and  sown  by  the  tenants ;  hay 
was  to  be  mowed  and  gathered ;  wood  cut 
and  stacked;  at  Easter  they  haid  to  make 
a  payment  of  lambs  and  ewes,  and  every 
week  in  the  year,  except  three,  they  were  to 
do  anv  other  work  that  might  be  required. 
This  IS  a  very  good  specimen  of  a  rent  of  a 
very  mixed  character. 


Lodge,  J^JMtys  m  Anglo-SaMm  low,  6^-97: 
Kemble,  Saatone  in  SngXand,  i.  SlO-^86 ;  Stvbbs, 
Cotut.  Hut.,  I  88;  Kemble,  Cod««  DiriemmtireM, 
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;.  The  ket  of  the  earliest  English 
]aw8  is  generally  accepted  as  being  the  equi- 
valent of  the  eoloHM  in  Tacitus*  account 
of  the  Germanic  tribes,  the  litua  of  the 
capitularies  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  the  Lex 
Saxonum^  and  perhaps  the  kuzi  or  Uusi  of  the 
Continental  Saxons  in  the  eighth  century. 
li  this  be  so,  the  Iffit  is  not  to  be  considered 
aa  a  mere  slave,  but,  in  Dr.  Stubbs's  words,  is 
to  be  "  distinctly  recognised  as  a  member  of 
the  nation;  he  is  valued  for  the  wergild, 
summoned  to  the  placitum,  taxed  for  the 
Church,  allowed  the  right  of  compurgation, 
and  choice  in  marriage."  According  to  the 
same  authority,  "  he  is  free  to  every  one  but 
his  lord,  and  simply  unfree  in  cultivating 
land  of  which  he  is  not  the  owner."  The  l»t, 
then,  in  early  English  days  would  be  em- 
ployed on  the  estates  of  the  great  landowners 
or  on  the  folk-land,  and  mav  in  very  many 
cases  have  been  the  degraded  descendant  of  the 
earlier  British  possessor  of  the  soil,  who,  by 
stress  of  circumstances,  was  now  forced  to  till 
for  a  stranger  lord  the  land  that  had  once 
been  his  own  or  his  father's,  and  served  his 
lord  '*  for  hire  or  for  land,  though  not  yet  re- 
duced so  low  in  the  scale  as  the  th^w  or 
wealh." 

Stabba,  C<nuL  Hitt, ;  Kemble*  8a*on»  in  Eng- 
land. ;  Waits,  D«ut«cHe  Ver/a$sung»ge$chichte. 

JtB/gOBf  an  island  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Gumea,  is  now  a  dependency  of  the  Grold 
Coast  Colony.  It  was  ceded  to  England  in 
1861  by  the  native  chief,  and  has  since  been 
used  as  a  station  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  an 
administrator,  acting  under  the  governor  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  sssisted  by  a '  legislative 
council. 

^agOBy  The  Battlb  of  (Aug.,  1759),  was 
one  o7  the  naval  victories  gained  by  the 
KngUsh  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The 
French  ships  had  been  blockaded  in  their 
ports  during  the  year;  but  in  August  the 
Toulon  flo^  attempted  to  join  the  Brest 
squadron.  It  was  pursued  by  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen  from  Gibraltar,  and  attacked  off  Lagos 
in  Algarve,  when  of  its  largest  ships  two  were 
captured,  and  two  others  run  ashore.  The 
Portuguese  reasonably  complained  that  the 
neutrality  of  their  coast  had  been  violated. 

£aE0ffll6y  Tub  Battle  of  (May  19, 1692). 
This  naval  victory  checked  a  threatened  in> 
vasion  of  England.  Louis  XIV.,  in  support  of 
James,  had  collected  an  arm^  in  Normandy. 
Two  French  fleets,  amounting  together  to 
about  eighty  ships,  were  collected  at  Brest 
and  Toulon,  under  Tourville  and  D'Estrto. 
James,  misled  by  the  intrigues  of  Admiral 
Russell,  believed  that  there  waK  great  disaffec- 
tion in  the  English  fleet  Meanwhile,  the 
ccmibined  Englidi  and  Dutch  fleet  ot  ninety 
ships  swept  the  Channel.  Tourville  had 
with  him  only  his  own  squadron,  consisting 
of  forty-four  ships  of  the  line.    Believing 


in  the  treachery  of  the  English  officers,  he 
thought  that  he  had  onlv  the  Dutch  to  deal 
with.  But  the  ill-judged  declaration,  where- 
by James  exempted  whole  classes  of  English- 
men from  pardon,  and  a  stirring  despatch  on 
the  other  hand  from  Mary,  had  thoroughly 
roused  the  temper  of  the  English  fleet.  Ku8< 
sell  visited  all  his  ships  and  exhorted  his 
crews.  The  battle  lasted  till  four  in  the 
afternoon.  At  first  the  wind  was  in  favour 
of  the  French,  and  only  half  the  allied  fleet 
could  be  brought  into  action.  But  just  as 
the  French  had  resolved  to  retire  the  wind 
changed.  Their  retreat  became  a  flight. 
Twelve  of  the  largest  ships  took  refuge  in  the 
bay  of  La  Hogue,  under  the  eyes  of  James. 
There  they  were  attacked  and  destroyed,  as 
they  lay  in  the  shallow  water,  during  two 
successive  days,  by  a  flotilla  of  boats  under 
Admiral  Rorke. 

MooaoLgr,  Hut.  <^  England. 

ItahorO)  ^  the  Punjaub,  was  the  capital 
of  the  independent  kingdom  of  Runieet  Singh 
from  1799.  It  was  occupied  by  the  British 
under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  in  Feb.,  1846,  and  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  English  and  Dhu- 
leep  Singh  was  signed  there  (Mar.,  1846). 

Lainff,  David  [b.  1793,  d.  1878),  was  a 
learned  Scottish  antiquary  and  bibliogiapher. 
He  edited  very  many  works,  among  which  are 
Dunbar's  FoemSf  Sir  David  Lyndesay's  Po«/i*, 
and  Wyntoun't  Chronicle.  He  also  published 
the  Life4Md  JForks  i^  John  Knox  (1847—48). 

I^aing,  Malcolm  {h.  1762,  d.  1819^,  was  the 
author  ol  a  History  of  Scotland,  which  is  a 
work  showing  considerable  research.  He  also 
wrote  the  concluding  volume  of  Henry's 
Mietory  of  England, 

Lake.  GBRA&D,yiscorNT  {h.  1744,  d.  1808), 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  served 
during  the  'Seven  Years'  War  in  Germany. 
He  went  through  the  American  War  under 
Comwallis,  and  earned  great  distinction.  In 
1793  he  was  in  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  and 
here  also  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In 
1800  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  in  India.  In  this  capacitv  he  bore  a 
chief  share  in  the  Mahratta  War  of  1803.  He 
totally  defeated  Scindia's  French  force  under 
Perron  in  1803;  defeated  Scindia  at  Las- 
waree  (Nov.,  1803),  and  captured  Delhi.  He 
received  a  peerage  in  1804.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1807,  and  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Portsmouth. 

XAlly,  Count  db,  arrived  in  India,  1757, 
as  commander  of  the  French.  A  dashing 
soldier,  but  harsh,  severe,  and  unconciliating, 
he  alienated  the  native  allies  as  much  as  Du- 
pleix  had  conciliated  them.  For  some  time 
he  maintained  the  war,  and  in  1759  besieged 
^iadras.  The  siege  failed ;  Lally  was  defeated 
at  Wandewash,  (mven  out  of  PondicheiTy,and 
the  French  dominion  was  at  an  end  in  India. 
On  his  return  to  France  he  was  imprisoned 
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for  eighteen  months,  tried,  and  condemned  to 
death.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  scaifold  with 
a  largo  gag  in  his  mouth,  to  prevent  his 
Hpeaking,  and  executed. 

Xiambeth  Articles,  Thb  (1595),  were 

drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  assisted  by 
Fletcher,  Bishop  of  London ;  Vaugh^i,  Bishop 
of  Bangor ;  and  Tindal,  Dean  of  Ely.  They 
consisted  of  nine  articles,  embracing  all  the 
most  pronounced  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  and 
were  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  Calvinistic 
ideas  were  rife,  with  a  permission  from  the 
archbishop  that  they  should  be  adopted.  They 
were,  however,  disapproved  by  the  queen  and 
Lord  Burleigh,  and  as  they  were  not  accepted 
by  the  Parliament,  they  had  no  binding  force. 
They  were  again  brought  forward  and  re- 
jected at  the  Hampton  Conference  (1604). 

Lambeth,  Treaty  of  (1217),  was  made 
after  the  Fair  of  Lincoln  by  the  regent, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  acting  for  Henry  III.,  and 
the  French  prince,  Louis.  By  this  treaty  it 
was  agreed  that  Louis  should  at  once  evacuate 
EngUnd,  that  the  prisoners  on  cither  side 
should  be  released,  and  that  a  general  amnesty 
should  be  granted.  It  also  seems  that  a  sum 
of  money,  amounting  to  10,000  marks,  was 
paid  to  Louis  as  the  price  of  his  departure. 

Ziaacaater  was  a  Roman  station  founded 
by  Agricola,  a.d.  79.  It  was  bestowed  by 
William  the  Conqueror  on  Roger  of  Poitou, 
who  built  the  castle.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
Soots  in  1322  and  1389.  In  the  CivU  War 
it  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  Feb., 
1643,  and  by  the  Royalists,  March,  1643. 
The  town  was  occupied  by  the  Scots  in  1648 
under  Hamilton.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Jacobite  insurgents  for  two  days,  Nov.  7  and 
9, 1715,  and  by  Charles  Edward,  Nov.  24, 1745. 

Lancaster,  The  Ducht  and  County 
Palatine  of,  grew  out  of  the  honour  of  Lan- 
caster,  mentioned  in  Magna  Carta,  which, 
having  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of 
William  of  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen, 
had  been  gpranted  to  the  Earls  of  Chester,  and 
on  their  extinction  in  1232,  to  William  de 
Ferrers.  After  the  second  rebellion  of  Robert 
de  Ferrers,  Henry  III.  erected  the  honour 
into  an  earldom  in  favour  of  his  son  Edmund, 
afterwards  called  Crouchback.  The  Buchy 
was  created  by  Edward  III.  in  1351  in  favour 
of  Henry,  Edmund's  grandson,  and  in  his  patent 
of  creation  the  dignity  of  an  earl  palatine  was 
conferred  upon  him.  The  latter  title  was 
also  given  in  1377  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  lincaster,  who  had  married  Henry  of 
Lancaster's  heiress.  Henry  IV.,  his  heir, 
being  conscious  of  the  weakn^bss  of  his  title 
to  the  throne,  prevented  the  union  of  the 
Duchy  with  the  crown,  by  procuring  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  soon  after  his  accession,  pro- 
viding that  the  title  and  revenues  should 
remain  with  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
Henry  Y.  added  to  it  the  estates  inherited 


from  his  mother,  Mary  Bohun ;  but  a  large 
part  of  it  had  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.     On  the 
attainder  of  Henry  VI.,  after  the  accession  of 
Edward  IV.,  the  Duchy  was  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  and  was  inseparably  united  to  it  by 
Act    of    Parliament,    the  County    Palatine, 
which  had  hitherto  been  kept  separate,  being 
incorporated  in  the  Duchy.    This  settlement 
was  confirmed  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.     The  revenues  of  the  Duchy 
are   not  reckoned  among  the  hereditary  re- 
venues, in  place  of  which  the  Civil  List  was 
granted  to  William  IV.  in  1830,  but  are  paid 
over  to  the  Privy  Purse,  an  annual  account 
being  presented  to   Parliament.      Burice,  in 
1 780,  reckoned  the  average  returns  at  £4,000 
a  year,  but  they  have  since  increased.     The 
Chancery  Court  of  the  County  Palatine  sat  at 
Preston;  the    Duchy  Court    being  held  at 
Westminster.  Their  functions  appear  to  have 
been  defined  by  Henry  IV.   The  Court  of  the 
Duchy  was    given    concurrent    jurisdiction 
with  the  Chancery  as  to  matters  in  equity 
relating  to  lands  holden  of   the   crown  in 
right  of  the  Duchy,  and  was  chiefly  concerned 
in  questions  of  revenue.    Bv  recent  Acts,  the 
administration  of   justice  has  been  assimi- 
lated to  that  of   the  rest  of   England,   the 
Court  of  the  County  having  been  abolished 
by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873.     The  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  is  now  a  political 
appointment,  and  is  frequently  held  by  a 
cabinet  minister.      Its  duties  are  nominaL 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
if  a  commoner,  takes  precedence  next  after 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Seldeu,  TitUs  of  Honour ;  Baines,  Biaiory  of 
Lanoathire ;  BeatsoD,  Book  of  Dignitia  ;  Stoplien, 
Cvmmsntaritt  on  tfc«  Lttw  of  England,  toL  iii, 
eh.  V.  [L.  C.  8.] 

Jjaacaster,  The  Family  OP.  The  position 
of  the  royal  house  of  Lancaster  can  scarcely 
be  understood  without  sonu)  regard  to  that 
earlier  family  to  whose  title  it  succeeded. 
Edmund,  the  younger  son  of  Henry  III.,  had 
been  given  tJie  earldoms  of  Lancaster  and 
Leicester ;  to  these  his  son  Thomas  had  added 
Derby,  and,  through  his  marriage,  Lincoln. 
WTien,  therefore,  this  Thomas  took  up  the 
position  of  leader  of  the  baronial  opposition 
to  Edward  II.,  he  was  supported  by  a  body 
of  vassals,  many  of  whom— those  of  Lancaster 
and  Lincoln  in  particular — ^were  accustomed 
to  war  against  the  crown.  With  Thomas  of 
Lancaster  we  can  have  no  sympathy.  He  was 
unscrupulous,  yet  quite  devoid  of  political 
ability;  selfish  in  his  objects,  and  retrograde 
and  oligarchical  in  policy.  But  his  action 
associated  the  name  of  Lwcaster  with  oppo- 
sition to  the  king  and  alliance  with  the 
clergy ;  and  his  Tiolent  death  secured  for  him 
the  reputation  of  a  martyr  to  the  popalsr 
cause.  His  son  Henry  assisted  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  Edward  II.,  but  also  in  the  nun  of 
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Mortiiner;  and  this  Henry  and  his  heir — 
another  Henry — showed  themselves  faithful 
servants  of  Edward  III.,  daring  the  greater 
part  of  whose  reign  there  is  scant  teioe  of 
any  haronial  opposition.  But  the  last  Henry's 
daughter,  Blanche,  married  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  carried  with  her  the  earldoms  of  her 
father ;  and  in  the  circumstances  of  Edward's 
latter  years  there  seemed  every  opportunity 
for  the  re-formation  of  an  opposition.  Gaunt, 
however,  preferred  to  act  the  part  of  court  leader 
against  the  bishops  and  the  constitutionalists 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  departed  still 
further  from  the  old  Lancastrian  tradition 
by  championing  and  accepting  the  aid  of 
Wycliffe.  It  was  left  for  his  son,  Henry 
of  Derby  fwho  had  married  one  of  the  co- 
heiresses ot  Bohun  of  Hereford,  a  name  also 
recalling  resistance  to  the  crown),  to  take  up 
the  position  assigned  by  tradition  to  the  Lan- 
castrian family.  In  conjunction  with  Thomas 
of  Gloucester  he  reorganised  the  baronial 
opposition,  and  though  for  a  time  he  made 
peace  with  the  court,  and  assisted  in  the  ruin 
of  the  Lords  Appellant,  his  banishment  and 
the  seizure  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  made 
him  again  a  popular  hero ;  while  the  reaction 
asrainst  Richard's  autocratic  measures  gave  to 
Henr>''8  accession  the  character  of  a  triumph 
of  constitutionalism. 

But  Henry  IV.  knew  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  regarded  him  with  indifference, 
and  that  tiie  revolution  of  1399  had  been,  as 
a  contemporary  says — 

"  For  hatred  more  of  Krng  Bichardes  defeotfon, 
Than  for  the  lOTe  of  Kyng  Henrj." 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Percies,  also, 
showed  with  what  motives  many  of  the  nobles 
had  supported  him.  The  ideas  of  legitimacy 
were  stiU  deeply  rooted  in  the  nation.  Henry 
most  have  shared  in  this  feeling,  and  must 
have  felt  his  own  position  to  be  doubtful. 
It  is  not  diflScolt  to  see  that  a  man  in  his 
mtnation  might  easily  become  the  cold  and 
calculating  monarch  whom  the  chroniclers 
of  his  reign  describe. 

Henry  V.  had  no  such  doubts.  He  believed 
himself  called  upon  to  realise  the  claims  of 
his  predecessors  to  the  French  throne,  to  re- 
store spiritual  unity  to  Christendom  by  alliance 
with  Sigismund,  and  even  to  regain  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  infidel.  Like  his  father, 
he  allied  himself  firmly  with  the  clergy,  and 
supported  them  in  their  efforts  to  put  down 
Lollardy ;  but  th^'s  action  was  due,  not  to  a 
desire  to  gain  clerical  support,  but  to  a  sincere 
orthodoxy.  He  was  possessed  by  the  idea  of 
the  unity  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  and 
persecution  of  heretics  was,  according  to  the 
public  opinion  of  the  time,  its  natural  expres- 
sion. He  possessed  all  the  *'  chivalric  '*  vir- 
tues, but  he  was  more  than  a  Richard  I.  or 
Edward  III. ;  he  was  a  hardworking  and 
skilful  statesman,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  decide  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  great 
plans  which  his  early  death  interrupted. 


In  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  Bedford, 
Gloucester,  and  Beaufort  became  the  chief 
figures  in  the  drama,  Bedford  carrying  on 
the  work  of  Henry  V.  in  France,  Beaufort 
pursuing  at  home  the  constitutional  policy  of 
the  last  two  kings,  and  both  thwarted  by  the 
selfish  and  thoughtless  Gloucester.  When  he 
arrived  at  manhood,  Henry  VI.  showed  him- 
self incapable  of  ruling  with  a  firm  hand 
either  in  England  or  France.  Overworked 
in  his  boyhood,  of  weak  health,  and  with  a 
tendency  to  insanity  inherited  from  his 
grandfather,  Charles  VI.,  ho  became  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  opposing  factions.  The 
ill-success  of  the  French  War,  and  the  peace 
policy  which  followed  his  marriage,  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  house  of  York  to  assert 
its  claims ;  and  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  great  Lancastrian  ex- 
periment of  governing  England  in  concert 
with  a  free  Parliament  broke  down. 

Stubbe,  Cofwf.  tft«i.,  cb.  xvi.  (for  Thomas  of 
Lanoaster),  and  xviii.  (wherein  is  to  he  noted 
the  diecuBsion  of  Henry  IV.'s  alleged  claim 
throuKh  Edmund  of  Lancaster) ;  Pauli,  Qe- 
Bchichi^  von  England,  ili.,  especial! j  pp.  174—180, 
on  Henry  y.  [W.  J.  A-] 

Ijancaster,  Edmvnd  Crouchbacx,  Earl 
OF  {b.  1245,  d,  1296),  was  the  son  of  Henry 
III.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Lancaster  in 
1266,  and  acquired  large  estates  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  He  received 
the  cure  of  Sicily  from  the  Pope  in  1263,  but 
never  obtained  more  than  the  title.  He 
accompanied  Edward  I.  on  the  Crusades,  and 
died  fighting  bravely  in  Gascony.  He  mar- 
ried twice,  his  second  wife  being  Blanche, 
widow  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  He  was 
called  Crouchback  or  Crossback  from  having 
taken  the  Cross,  though  in  later  times  the 
Lancastrians  pretended  that  he  was  in  reality 
the  eldest  son  of  Henry  III.,  but  was  set 
aside  as  a  cripple,  and  on  this  extraordinary 
fiction  was  partly  founded  Henrj'  IV.'s  claim 
to  the  throne. 


».,„ TitnwAa,  Earl  of  {d,  1322), 

was  the  son  of  Edmund,  second  son  of  Henry 
III.,  and  titular  King  of  Sicily,  by  Blanche, 
queen-dowager  of  Navarre.  He  was  therefore 
cousin  to  Edward  II.,  and  uncle  to  his  queen 
Isabella.  He  was  Earl  of  Lancaster,  Leicester, 
and  Derby,  and  his  wife  the  heiress  to  the 
earldom  of  Lincoln.  He  came  forward  as  the 
leader  of  the  barons  against  Piers  Gaveston  at 
the  beginning  of  Edward  II. *s  reign.  He  was 
one  of  the  Ordainers  appointed  in  1310,  and  in 
1312  was  present  at  the  execution  of  Gaveston. 
In  1313  he  received  the  royal  pardon,  and  was 
reconciled  with  the  king,  but  m  the  next  year 
he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  to 
Scotland.  In  1316  ho  became  practically 
supreme  in  England,  but  his  rule  was  oppres- 
sive and  disastrous.  His  wife  was  carried  off 
from  him  by  Earl  Warenne,  and  private  war 
broke  out  between  the  two  earls.  His  popu- 
larity declined,  and  the  king,  aided  by  the 
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two  Despencers,  attempted  to  govern  without 
him.  Once  more  Lancaster  came  forward  as 
the  leader  of  the  barons,  and  insisted  on  the 
banishment  of  the  favourites,  but  his  power 
was  shortlived.  His  forces  were  defeated  at 
Boroughbridge  (Mar.,  1322),  and  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  On  the  22nd  he  was  tried  at  Ponte- 
n-act,  and  being  found  guilty  of  treason  was 
forthwith  beheaded.  [Lancastbr,  Family  op.] 

.  ILanCftster.  Hbnrt,  Ea&l  and  Duke  of 
(d.  1362),  was  the  son  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, and  grandson  of  Edmund,  titular  King 
of  Sicily.  Re  served  in  the  Scotch  and  French 
wars  of  Edward  III.'s  reign,  and  in  1345  was 
made  governor  of  Aquitaine.  He  was  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  king  on  diplomatic 
errands.  In  1351  he  was  created  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  in  1362  he  died  of  the  black 
death.  His  daughter  and  heiress,  Blanche, 
married  John  of  Gaunt,  who  thus  obtained  all 
the  honours  and  claims  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

JatOLOBMtBT,  JoHN,  DuKB  OF,  commonly 
called  John  of  Gaunt  {b.  1339,  d.  139U),  was 
the  third  son  of  Edward  III.  He  was  bom 
at  Ghent  during  his  father's  visit  to  Flanders. 
In  1359  he  married  Blanche,  the  daughter 
of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  thus 
became  possessed  of  the  estates  of  the  Lan- 
castrian family.  He  was  created  Duke  of 
Lancaster  in  1362.  In  1367  he  served  under 
his  brother  in  Spain,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  Navarette.  His  wife  being  dead,  he 
married  in  1370  Constance,  the  daughter  of 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Castile.  In  1373  he  marched  through 
France  from  Calais  to  Bordeaux.  On  his 
return  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  English 
politics,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  court 
or  ministerial  party,  which  was  opposed  by 
the  Grood  Parliament  under  the  auspices  of 
his  brother  the  Black  Prince.  At  the  same 
time  John  of  Gaunt  patronised  Wycliffe, 
and  supported  Wycliffe  against  the  bishop 
and  the  Londoners  at  the  Council  of  London, 
1377.  In  1381  his  palace  in  the  Savoy  was 
burnt  by  Wat  Tyler's  mob.  In  the  first 
years  of  Richard  II.'s  reign  his  influence 
over  the  government  was  very  great,  but  in 
1384  he  was  accused  of  treason  by  Latimer, 
a  Carmelite  friar,  and  retired  from  court; 
and  though  he  was  reconciled,  and  returned 
the  same  year,  his  importance  in  English 
politics  diminished.  He  now  devoted  his 
attention  to  asserting  his  claim  to  Castile. 
He  formed  an  alliance  with  John  I.  of 
Portugal  and  led  an  army  into  Castile  in 
1386.  He  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Ghiscony 
the  next  year.  In  1388,  having  married  his 
daughter  Catherine  to  Henry  of  Castile,  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  formal  reconciliation  between  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  king.  He  took 
no  prominent  part  in  politics  henceforth. 
After  his  death  (Feb.  3,  1399)  his  estates 
were  seized  by  Bicbard,  and  this  was  one  of 


the  causes  which  led  to  the  return  of  his 
son,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  (Henry  IV.),  and 
the  deposition  of  Bichard.  On  the  death  of 
his  second  wife  he  married,  in  1396,  his 
mistress,  Catherine  Swynford,  and  his  children 
by  her,  the  Beauforts,  were  legitimised  b; 
patent  in  1397.  From  one  of  these,  J(^ 
Beaufort,  Henry  III.  was  descended.  [Beau- 
fort, Family  of  ;  Lancaster,  Family  of.] 

I^and  Bank.    [Bankqco.] 

Land  Legislation,  Irish.  The  prio- 
dpal  penal  laws  relating  to  land  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  article  on  Ireland.  The 
Irish  and  the  English  land  laws  were  in  other 
respects  practicaUy  identical  until  the  famine 
of  1846 — 48.  That  visitation  would  have  tried 
the  soundest  agricultural  economy.  But  the 
agricultural  economy  of  Ireland  was  not 
sound.  The  artificial  prosperity  caused  by 
the  great  war  had  led  to  improvident  chargei 
upon  family  estates.  The  fall  of  prices 
brought  embarrassment,  the  famine  ruin. 
Creditors  obtained  no  interest.  The  absence 
of  purchasers  made  it  impossible  to  en- 
force securities.  The  receivers  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  held  property  with  a  nominal 
rental  of  £750,000.  The  insolvent  landlords 
could  neither  work  their  estatee  nor  employ 
the  starving  labourers.  The  first  condition  of 
progress  was  to  replace  them  by  a  class  of 
wealthy  proprietors.  With  this  object  a 
special  commission  was  created  by  statute 
(11  and  12  Vic,  c.  48)  to  facilitate  sales  of 
incumbered  estates..  Certain  incumbrancers 
on  land,  and  all  incumbered  owners,  including 
owners  of  any  limited  interest  which  yna 
itself  charged  with  the  incumbrance,  were 
empowered  to  apply  to  the  commissioners  by 
petition  in  a  summary  way,  for  a  sale  of  the 
entire  incumbered  interest.  The  petition  vas 
referred  to  a  master,  who,  after  due  inquiry 
reported  to  the  court,  which  thereupon 
ordered  or  refused  a  sale.  Purchasers  ob- 
tained an  indefeasible  Parliamentary  title. 
The  purchase  money  was  distributed  amongst 
the  incumbrancers  by  the  court.  Twenty- 
three  millions-worth  of  land  was  sold  under 
this  Act  between  1 850  and  1 858.  It  did  mueh 
good,  and  some  lasting  evlL  Many  of  the 
purchasers  were  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen. 
They  raised  the  standard  of  farming,  and 
applied  badly  needed  capital  to  the  soiL  Bat 
their  igfnorance  of  the  people,  and  their 
inclination  to  treat  their  oocupying  tenants 
from  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view, 
largely  fostered  agrarian  discontent.  In  1838 
the  commission  was  wound  up,  and  a  per- 
manent  tribunal  with  extended  powers  created, 
under  the  name  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court. 
The  new  body  can  sell  on  the  petition  of  say 
incumbrancer,  or  of  any  owner  whether  in- 
cumbered or  not.  It  has  a  wide  discretion  in 
ordering  or  refusing  sales,  and  ample  povezs 
for  effecting  them  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  it  may  deem  most  advantageom  to 
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the  parties  concerned  (21  and  22  Vic,  c.  72). 
Several  important  changes  were  introduced 
in  1860.  The  '*  Landlord  and  Tenant  Law 
Amendment  Act"  of  that  year  (23  and  24 
Vic,  c  154)  is  founded  on  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  third  section,  that  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant  is  one  of  con- 
tract, expressed  or  implied,  and  not  of  tenure. 
It  aims  at  simplifying  and  defining  the  rights 
of  both  parties  where  they  have  failed  or 
neglected  to  express  fully  the  terms  of  their 
agreement.  It  gives  the  landlord  and  his 
representatives  the  same  remedy  against 
the  assignee  of  a  tenant  for  breach  of  the 
conditions  of  his  tenancy,  that  he  would  have 
had  against  the  original  tenant,  and  it  gives 
the  tenant  and  his  representatives  a  like 
remedy  in  like  circumstances  against  the 
assignee  of  the  landlord.  It  imports  certain 
covenants  into  leases,  entitles  tenants  to  remove 
certain  fixtures,  aboHshes  the  doctrine  of  im- 
plied waiver,  limits  the  remedy  by  distress  to  a 
single  year's  rent,  and  facilitates  the  remedy 
by  ejectment.  Ilie  Act  of  1860  looked  pri- 
marily to  the  intention  of  the  parties.  Where 
they  had  expressed  their  meaning  fully  and 
aptly  the  law  enforced  it.  Where  the  expres- 
sion was  technically  defective  it  suppb'ea  the 
defects.  Where  the  agreement  was  silent,  it 
annexed  to  it  terms  usual  in  similar  contracts, 
and  presumably  intended  by  the  parties. 

The  Land  Act  of  1870  reversed  this  policy. 
It  read  into  existing  contracts  provisions  not 
contemplated  by  the  makers,  and  it  disabled 
the  majority  of  tenants  from  making  certain 
contracts  in  the  future.  The  chief  innova- 
tions were  compensation  for  "disturbance," 
and  for  improvements.  Any  tenant  of 
any  holding*  under  a  tenancy  created  after 
the  Act,  if  *<  disturbed  "  in  his  holding  by  the 
act  of  the  landlord,  and  any  tenant  from  year 
to  year  of  any  holding  under  a  tenancy 
created  before  the  Act,  rated  at  not  more  than 
£100  per  annum,  if  "  disturbed"  by  the  act 
of  his  immediate  landlord,  is  declared  to  be 
'*  entitled  to  such  compensation  for  the  loss 
which  the  court  shall  find  to  be  sustained  by 
him,  by  reason  of  quitting  his  holding,  as  the 
conrt  shall  think  fit."  The  maximum  is 
regulated  by  a  scale  in  the  Act  amended  in  the 
tenant's  interest  by  the  Act  of  1881.*  Eject- 
ment for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  for  breach  of 
conditions  against  sub-letting,  bankruptcy,  or 
insolvency,  is  not  an  act  of  disturbance  by 
the  landlord  (s.  9).  But  ejectment  for  non- 
payment is  a  disturbance,  where  the  rent 
does  not  exceed  £15,  and  the  court  certifies 
that  the  non-payment  of  rent  causing  the 
eviction  has  arisen  from  the  rent  being  an 
exorbitant  rent.  No  claim  can  be  brought 
for  disturbance  where  the  tenant  has 
sub-let,  or  sub-divided,  or  assigned  his 
interest    without    authority    (3    and     13 : 

*  The  "ooor*^ "  in  the  ooo&ty  court,  or  the  Land 
Commission,  tiiioe  1881. 


Sec.  13  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1881.) 
A  tenant  holding  under  a  lease  for  thirty-one 
years  or  upwards,  made  after  the  Act,  could 
claim  for  disturbance.  But  "any  tenant" 
might  claim  compensation  for  improvements 
made  by  himself  or  his  predecessors  in  title, 
subject  to  certain  limitations  laid  down  in  the 
Act  (amended  in  the  tenant's  interest  by  the 
Act  of  1881),  and  all  improvements  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  tenant's  where  the  holding 
was  rated  at  or  under  £100  a  year.  Improve- 
ments (except  permanent  buildings  and  re- 
clamation) made  twenty  years  before  claim, 
did  not  entitle  to  compensation.  In  calculating 
the  amount  of  compensation  the  period  of  the 
tenant's  enjo^ent  of  the  improvement  was 
to  be  taken  into  account.  "Town  parks," 
labourers'  holdings,  cottage  allotments,  axvd 
some  other  small  lettings  were  excepted  alto- 
gether from  the  Act.  The  Act  contained 
provisions  for  enlarging  the  leasing  powers 
of  limited  owners,  facilitating  sales  to  tenants, 
and  authorising  advances  for  that  pur|K)6e 
by  the  Board  of  Works.  Like  the  siinilar 
clauses  in  the  Act  of  1881,  these  have  proved 
for  the  most  part  inoperative. 

The  Land  Law  Act  of  1881  (44  and  45 
Vic,  c.  49)  further  limited  the  power  of 
regulating  the  incidents  of  Irish  tenancies 
by  contract,  and  completely  altered  the  terms 
of  most  subsisting  agreements.  It  divided 
tenants  into  two  classes — "  present"  tenants, 
whose  tenancies  existed  at  the  date  of  the 
Act;  and  "future"  tenants,  whose  tenan- 
cies should  be  created  after  Jan.  1,  1883. 
It  constituted  a  "Land  Commission"  with 
extensive  powers,  which  that  body  was  au- 
thorised to  delegate  to  sub-comnussioners 
nominated  by  the  executive  (sec.  43).  Any 
"  present "  tenant  might  apply  to  a  "  court  ' 
of  sub-commissioners  to  fix  the  "fair"  or 
"  judicial "  rent  of  his  holding  (sec.  8).  A 
"  statutorv  term "  of  fifteen  years  is  created 
by  the  decree  fixing  the  "judicial"  rent, 
llie  rent  cannot  he  raised,  nor  can  the 
tenant  be  evicted  during  a  statutory  term 
except  for  non-payment  of  rent,  persistent 
waste,  sub-division,  or  sub-letting,  and  certain 
other  acts  specified  in  the  statute.  If  eject- 
ment was  brought  for  breach  of  Uiese 
"  statutory  conditions,"  the  tenant  could  still 
sell  his  tenancy.  If  the  eviction  was  actually 
carried  out,  he  could  claim  compensation  for 
improvements  under  the  Act  of  1 870.  The  Act 
practically  conferred  upon  every  "  present " 
tenant  a  lease  for  fifteen  years,  renewable  for 
ever,  deprived  the  landloid  of  all  direct  right 
to  evict,  and  "invested  the  court  with  a 
discretionary  power  of  permitting  eviction 
in  the  cases  clescribed."  A  statutory  term 
might  also  be  created  by  an  agreement  and 
declaration  between  the  parties,  fixing  the 
"  fair  "  rent,  and  filed  in  court  (sec.  8,  es.  6), 
or  by  the  acceptance  by  any  tenant,  present 
or  future,  of  an  increase  of  rent  demanded 
by  the  landlord  (s.  4).    The  covenant  to  sur- 
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render  is  avoided  by  the  Act  in  all  Bub- 
sisting  leasea,  and  the  lessees  will  become 
present  tenants  on  their  expiration. 

Future  tenants  cannot  apply  to  have  a 
fair  rent  fixed.  If,  however,  the  landlord 
at  any  time  raises  the  rent  of  a  future 
tenant,  such  tenant  may  either  accept  the 
rise,  thereby  acquiring  a  statutory  term, 
or  sell  his  tenancy  subject  to  the  increased 
rent.  Upon  such  a  sale  he  may  apply  to  the 
court  to  decide  whether  the  value  of  his 
tenancy  has  been  depreciated  below  what  it 
would  have  been  at  a  fair  rent,  and  claim 
the  amount  of  such  depreciation  with  costs 
from  the  landlord.  The  court  has  thus  an 
indirect  power  of  fixing  the  rent  of  future 
tenancies.  If  the  future  tenant  should 
neither  accept  nor  sell,  he  can  claim  com- 
pensation for  disturbance  and  improve- 
ments under  the  Act  of  1870.  A  lease  for 
thirty-one  years  or  upwards,  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
court  (called  a  "  judicial  lease  "),  excludes  the 
operation  of  the  Act  during  its  continuance. 
If  the  lessee  be  a  future  tenant,  his  tenancy 
absolutely  determines  with  the  lease.  He 
cannot  even  claim  for  disturbance  under 
the  Act  of  1870.  So,  too,  if  he  be  a 
present  tenant,  and  accept  such  a  lease  for 
more  than  sixty  years.  But  if  the  term 
be  for  sixty  years  or  under,  the  tenant 
will  still  be  a  present  tenant  at  its  expira- 
tion. 

Nine  classes  of  holdings  were  excepted  from 
the  general  operation  of  the  Act.  The  most 
important  are  demesne  lands,  '*  town  parks," 
labourers*  holdings,  cottage  allotments,  tem- 
porary lettings,  farms  rated  at  or  over  £50, 
and  "  let  for  the  purpose  of  pasture,"  and 
farms  of  any  value  so  let,  upon  which  the 
tenant  does  not  reside. 

Bichey,  The  Iri»h  Land  Lavs;   Healj,    The 
Tenante'  Key  to  the  Land  Law  Act,  1881. 

[.r.  W.  F.] 

£aild  Tenure.  The  origin  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  land  tenure  in  England  is  ex- 
ceedingly obscure.  It  was  supposed  at  one 
time  that  while  the  so-called  higher  kinds  of 
tenure,  as  those  of  the  noble,  the  knight,  the 
churchman,  and  the  cultivating  freeholder, 
were  the  necessary  sub-divisions  of  feudal 
estates,  so  the  very  various  kinds  of  base 
tenure,  those  of  villeinage  and  copyhold,  were 
the  result  of  individual  caprice  on  the  part  of 
the  superior  lord ;  or  at  best,  relics,  mutilated 
or  distorted,  of  more  ancient  tenancies.  Such 
was  the  view  of  the  early  writers  on  English 
tenancies,  as  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  de 
ScaecariOf  Glanvill,  Bracton  and  Fleta,  Lit- 
tleton, and  his  great  commentator.  Coke. 
Latterly,  however,  minute  but  by  no  means 
exhaustive  inquiries  have  been  made  into 
this  subject  by  German  and  English  jurists, 
and  a  considerable  amoimt  of  information  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  people  to  the  soil  has 


been  collected  and  arranged  with  mofre  or 
less  success  by  many  writers.  A  difllcolty  in 
exactly  determining  on  the  facts  arises  be- 
cause nearly  all  the  information  which  can  be 
obtained  is  derived  from  documents,  the  date 
of  which,  however  early  it  may  be,  is  long 
posterior  to  influences  which,  as  we  know, 
might  hare  modified,  and  almost  certainly 
did  modify,  the  original  tenures  to  which 
the  documents  refer.  Thus,  after  the 
Roman  period,  the  earliest  deeds  are  those 
which  belonged  to  monastic  and  other  eccle- 
siastical foundations.  But  such  foundations 
were  essentially  of  foreign  origin,  and  were 
the  product  of  a  more  or  less  lengthened  pro- 
cess, under  which  native  custom  was  brought 
into  collision  with  external  practice,  and 
was  naturally  altered  by  it.  It  is  prob«ble, 
too,  that  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  what  we 
call  the  feudal  system  have  appeared  at  very 
different  times,  and  in  very  different  countries, 
not  by  virtue  of  any  definite  law,  but  solely 
for  the  economical  reason  that  the  labour  of 
the  husbandman  always  provides  more  than 
is  necessary  for  his  individual  wants,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  becomes  possible  for  a  stronger 
man  to  extract  from  such  a  x>er8on  part  of  the 
produce  of  his  labours,  as  tax,  or  rent,  or 
customary  due.  In  return  for  such  a  trilmte, 
the  superior  might  covenant  to  leave  the 
husbandman  in  peace,  or  even  to  guarantee 
him  from  the  assaults  of  other  oppressors; 
and  thus  the  levy  of  black-mail,  practised 
from  the  days  of  David  and  his  companions 
in  exile  to  those  of  Hob  Koy  and  his  tribes- 
men, becomes  the  type  of  those  dues  and 
duties  which,  in  theory  at  least,  were  always 
characteristic  of  the  feudal  system,  and  w^ 
supposed  to  be  reciprocal  between  lord  and 
tenant,  and,  it  may  be,  is  their  origin. 

It  is  clear  that  the  subjection  of  classes 
was  characteristic  of  the  times  which  pre- 
ceded the  Norman  Conquest,  as  well  as  of 
those  which  followed  it.  There  were  serfs 
and  slaves,  inferior  or  dependent  tenants,  and 
military  vassals  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Godwin, 
as  well  as  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Odo.  It  is 
probable  that  the  country  folk  were  no  better 
off,  and  no  worse  off,  under  the  rule  of  the 
descendants  of  William  the  Norman,  than 
they  were  under  that  of  the  descendants  of 
Alfred  the  Great.  There  was  a  change  of 
masters,  of  landlords,  but  no  change  of 
system.  It  is  probable  that  the  gradual  dis- 
continuance of  a  system  under  which  fines 
were  levied  for  offences,  with  the  altemative 
of  slavery,  and  the  gradual  establishment  of 
a  custom  under  which  outrages  were  deemed 
an  offence  against  the  king's  peace,  and 
punishable  by  his  judges,  may  have  assisted 
the  process  by  which  £reemen  were  degraded 
from  their  condition,  and  forced  to  accept  a 
lower  status,  and  may  even  have  assisted  the 
counter-process  by  which  the  serf  gradually 
achieved  the  rights  of  the  freeman. 

When  we  are  in  view  of  the  actual  state  of 
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things  which  prevailed  in  England  when 
documentary  evidence  is  dear  and  continuous, 
the  following  facts  are  obvious  and  universal. 
There  was  an  over-lord  in  every  manor,  the 
manor  being  generally,  but  not  always,  iden- 
tical in  its  boundaries  with  the  parish.  This 
over-lord  might  be  the  king,  or  a  noble,  or  an 
ecdesiaBtic,  or  a  corporation,  or  a  private 
individuaL  The  over-lord  who  was  a  subject, 
was  liable  to  certain  dues  to  the  king,  either 
Bxed  by  custom,  or  granted  on  emergency  by 
Parliament,  and  his  estate  was  liable  to  for- 
feiture in  the  event  of  his  committing  certain 
offences,  or  to  escheat  in  case  he  died  having 
no  heirs  to  succeed  him.  It  was  important 
that  there  should  be  a  central  authority, 
and  no  means  were  more  ready  and  more 
certain  to  effect  this  result  than  to  inflict  the 
penalties  of  forfeiture  on  certain  acts  of  dis- 
obedience  or  outrage.  Beneath  these  lords 
were  freo  and  serf  tenants,  all  of  whom  had  a 
sufficient  amount  of  arable  land  joined  to 
their  rights  in  the  common  pasture,  and  their 
use  of  the  wood  for  fattening  their  hogs  for 
the  purpose  of  their  own  maintenance  and 
that  of  their  famUies.  The  free  tenants  had 
to  pay  a  rent  fixed  in  amount,  either  in  money 
or  kind,  sometimes  in  labour,  but  the  amount 
of  either  was  unalterable ;  they  were  masters 
of  their  own  actions  as  soon  as  this  rent  was 
satisfied,  or  they  could  transfer  their  holdings 
and  quit  the  manor.  The  serf  was  sometimes 
bound  to  a  money  rent.  But  his  liabilities 
were  generally  in  labour,  though  even  this 
could  be  conmiuted  for  money  from  a  very 
early  period,  and  constantly  was  commuted. 
AYhen  his  labour  was  yielded,  or  its 
equivalent  was  .paid,  he  was  free  to  employ 
himself  on  his  land,  or  for  the  matter  of 
that,  on  any  other  tenant's  land,  or  on  the 
lord's  land,  at  ordinary  wages.  But  he  could 
not  leave  the  manor  without  licence,  for 
which  he  paid  an  annual  sum ;  he  could  not 
giro  his  daughter  in  marriage  without  paying 
a  fine,  or  send  his  son  to  school  in  view  of 
his  becoming  a  priest,  or  get  him  made  a 
monk,  without  similar  payments,  and  when 
his  occupancy  descended  to  his  heirs,  they 
paid  a  fine  on  admittance,  and  were  brought 
under  his  liabilities,  while  sometimes  his  best 
chattel,  horse  or  ox,  or  article  of  furniture, 
was  forfeited  to  the  lord  under  the  name  of  a 
heriot.  His  liabilities  were  not  in  the  aggre- 
gate much  more  heavy  than  those  of  the  free 
tenant ;  in  some  particulars  they  were  less,  for 
he  was  not  held  to  any  military  service,  but 
his  condition  was  degraded,  and  he  was  under 
social  disabilities. 

It  appears  that  in  early  times,  and  till  1290, 
the  tenants,  whether  lord  or  vassal,  could  not 
sell  or  alienate  their  estates.  But  they  l\ad, 
it  ia  well  known,  the  right  of  admitting  sub- 
tenants  to  themselves,  though  probably  thii 
right  was  not  exercised,  or  if  exercised  was 
difficult  for  the  inferior  tenant.  At  the  date 
above  referred  to,  every  tenant  was  permitted, 


by  the  statute  Quia  Emptorea^  to  alienate 
his  estate  to  another,  under  the  condition 
that  the  new-comer  should  stand  in  exactly 
his  position.  This  law  made  a  great  change, 
in  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  creation  of 
new  manors.  Still  the  lord  was  allowed  to 
admit  new  tenants  to  his  own  domain,  serf  or 
free,  provided  that  the  new  tenant  held  on 
the  same  condition  as  the  old.  In  effect,  how- 
ever, that  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
ancient  tenures,  ceased — ^the  subordination  of 
ranks  created  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord. 
Whatever  distinction  existed  was  traditional, 
and  therefore  ceased  to  be  vital.  It  was 
certain  to  gradually  decay.  But  before  the 
change  referred  to  was  made  by  law,  the  lord 
was  permitted  to  create  a  new  kind  of  estate, 
the  form  of  which  lias  exempted  from  the 
later  alteration.  This  was  the  **  estate  tail,' '  an 
institution  the  significance  of  which  no  one 
foresaw,  as  it  was  not  employed  on  a  large 
scale  till  nearly  two  centuries  after  its  first 
establishment. 

Such  were  lay  estates.  They  were  all 
liable  to  obligations — ^the  higher,  that  of 
knight  service,  to  military  duties ;  the  next, 
that  of  a  socager,  to  rent ;  the  third,  that  of 
the  serf,  to  labour.  There  were  also  cottagers 
who  subsisted  by  their  labour,  who  had  a 
tenement  with  its  garden  or  curtilage,  and 
who  had  to  get  their  livelihood  by  hiring 
themselves  as  farm  ser\'ants.  But  vast  estates 
were  held  by  the  clergy,  either  secular,  who 
correspond  to  the  parochial  clergy  and  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  archbishops,  bishups, 
deans,  and  chapters,  who  g^erally  held  land 
beyond  the  tithes  with  which  they  had  im- 
memorially  been  endowed,  or  the  monks. 
It  is  said  that  before  the  Reformation  the 
monasteries  held  a  third  of  all  the  land  in  the 
kingdom.  In  theory  the  clergy  were  held  to 
satisfy  all  obligations  by  their  prayers,  or  by 
divine  service,  as  it  was  called,  and  were  said 
to  hold  their  land  by  free  alms.  But  in 
course  of  time,  thougn  not  without  violent 
struggles  on  their  put,  they  were  made  to 
contribute  by  grants  to  the  necessities  of  the 
crown,  through  Parliament.  The  lands  of 
the  Church  were  thus  a  fourth  kind  of 
tenure ;  and  these  four  kinds  were  practically 
inclusive,  for  another  which  is  enumerated, 
that  in  ancient  demesne,  and  which  consisted 
of  land  which  had  been  once  the  estate  of  the 
Confessor,  or  of  the  Conqueror,  was  possessed 
of  certain  privileges  and  exemptions  only. 

But  the  expression  **  land  tenure  "  may  be 
also  taken  to  indicate  the  process  by  which 
these  lands  were  occupied  and  distributed 
among  the  several  tenants.  The  lord  always 
had    a    manor    house,    in    which    a    load 

1'udicatnre  was  held,  the  judge  being  the 
ord's  steward,  and  a  jury,  who  presented 
offenders,  the  court  leet  being  inhabitants  of 
the  manor  taken  from  all  ranks,  and  the 
homage,  of  freeholders  only,  who  registered 
the  inhabitants  on  the  court  roll.    The  lord 
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also  poasessed  the  best  land  in  the  parish, 
the  water  meadow — always  of  g^reat -value  in  a 
country  where  there  were  no  winter  roots  and 
no  artificial  grasses — and  the  moat  convenient 
and  fertile  fields.  Each  homestead  also  had 
its  paddocks  and  curtilages  near  the  house 
and  farmyard.  But  the  principal  part  of  the 
tenant's  holding  was  in  the  common  arable 
fields.  Here  the  land  was  ploughed  in  strips, 
generally  each  an  acre  in  dimension,  a  *'  balk  " 
or  space  of  unplonghed  land  being  left 
between  each  one  of  Uiese  sets  of  strips.  In 
these  strips  the  lord,  the  parson,  the  monk, 
the  farmer  shared  in  varying  quantities.  On 
such  land  it  was  not  easy  to  induce  fertility, 
except  by  carrying  manure  to  it,  for  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  fold  sheep  on  such  plots^ 
and  folding  sheep  was  then,  as  now,  the  best 
way  in  which  to  restore  exhausted  land.  This 
kind  of  cultivation,  which  Hr.  Seebohm  has 
attempted  to  trace  back  to  very  remote  times, 
remained,  and  was  customary  in  many  parts 
of  Eugland  down  to  very  modem  experience^ 

The  first  great  change  in  the  English  land 
tenures  were  from  the  consequences  of  the 
Black  Death  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Such  was  the  scarcity  of  hands 
that  wages  rapidly  doubled,  and  even  trebled^ 
in  amount.  The  serfs  labour  had  been 
commuted  for  money  payments,  and  now  the 
lord  found  that  he  was  often  receiving  for 
labour  which  had  been  his  due  not  more  than 
a  third  of  its  present  market  value.  After 
trying  the  effect  of  proclamations,  laws,  and 
penalties,  he  attempted,  and,  as  the  facts 
prove,  simultaneously  over  England,  to  re- 
verse the  bargain.  The  serfo  resented  the 
action,  and  the  tremendous  insurrection  of 
Wat  Tyler,  which  involved  two-thirds  of  the 
country  and  all  its  most  prosperous  districts^ 
broke  out.  The  insurrection  collapsed,  but 
the  serfs  remained  masters  of  the  situation, 
and  the  tenure  in  villeinage  was  rapidly  de- 
veloped into  copyhold  or  customary  tenancy. 
Within  less  than  a  century,  land  which  in 
previous  times  could  not  have  been  held 
without  social  degradation  was  freely  pur- 
chased by  nobles  and  gentlemen. 

The  next  important  change  came  after  the 
great  Civil  War  of  Succession.  Up  to  this 
time,  entails  had  been  very  rare,  and  only  in 
sm;^  estates.  Now,  however,  the  landowner, 
who  entered  the  fray  and  belonged  to  the 
beaten  party,  had  to  incur  the  risks  of  for- 
feiture. But  an  estate  tail  was  not  liable  to 
forfeiture  on  treason,  perhaps  not  even  to  a 
Parliamentary  attainder.  Hence  the  custom 
arose  of  entailing  the  great  estates  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  smce  no  one  could 
forfeit  what  was  not  his,  and  the  estate  of  the 
descendant  would  survive  the  misconduct  of 
his  ancestors.  Henry  YIII.,  however,  framed 
a  statute  under  which  entails  were  made 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 

The  same  reign  saw  the  vast  estates  of  the 
monasteries,  and  not  a  few  of  those  belonging 


to  the  secular  clergy,  flung  upon  the  market, 
in  amount  perhaps  not  less  than  two-fifths  of 
the  whole  land  in  the  kingdom.  These  estates 
passed  from  the  crown  by  grant  or  purchase 
to  a  new,  and  generally  needy,  set  of  pro- 
prietors, and  great  distreos  ensued.  But  there 
was  no  modification  in  the  nature  of  tenures. 
The  old  divisions  still  prevailed — ^knight 
service,  socage,  copyhold,  and  free  alms.  But 
what  had  once  been  honourable  had  now 
become  oppressive.  The  nobles  and  gentir 
would  have  gladly  commuted  their  liabilities 
to  the  crown  on  fair  terms,  and  strove  to 
make  a  bargain  with  James.  But  the 
scheme  broke  down,  and  the  policy  of  the 
king,  in  exacting  his  extreme  rights,  doubt- 
less led  to  the  formation  of  a  Parliamentary 
party  within  the  House  of  Lords,  which  gave 
some  weight  in  the  struggle  between  Charles 
and  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Civil  War  between  king  and  Parlia- 
ment developed  a  new  kind  of  land  tenore, 
whioh  has  continued  to  our  own  day,  and  hu 
been  the  principal  instrument  by  which  land 
has  been  accumulated  into  few  hands.  The 
Royfdist  party  were,  after  their  defeat,  in 
great  danger  of  ruin.  They  knew  that  they 
had  to  betu:  serious  and  heavy  fines,  and  they 
feared  that  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  might 
fall  upon  them.  Hence  they  employed  two 
lawyers,  Palmer  and  Bridgman,  who  derised 
the  atrict  settUmefU,  under  which  the  ancestor 
(say  the  father)  was  made  tenant  for  life, 
witii  certain  powers,  and  his  descendants  (say 
his  sons)  were  made  succeeding  tenants  in 
taiL  The  conveyance,  according  to  Black- 
stone,  was  of  suspicious  validity,  and  was 
certainly  in  contravention  of  public  policy, 
as  it  practically  created  a  perpetuity.  But 
after  the  Restoration  the  two  lawyers  became 
crown  officers,  and  in  their  administrative 
capacity  ^ve  validity  to  the  devices  whidi 
they  had  invented  as  conveyancers.  During 
the  same  period  the  abolition  of  the  tenures 
in  chivalry  took  place.  The  Court  of  Wards 
and  all  feudal  incidents  were  abolished  by 
resolutions  of  both  Houses  in  February,  1646. 
These  resolutions  were  repeated  by  an  Act  of 
Pariiament  in  1666,  and  confirmed  by  the 
act  of  the  Convention  Parliament  in  1660. 
The  croi^  was  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
its  hereditary  revenue  from  the  feudal  inci- 
dents by  the  grant  of  half  the  excise,  a  tax 
established  by  the  Long  Parliament  two 
years  before  the  abolition  of  tenures  in 
chivalry,  and,  like  it,  confirmed  at  the  Resto- 
ration. 

A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  recently  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  the  inddente  whicii  still 
belong  to  copyhold  tenures,  and  are  found 
to  be  inoonvenient  and  capridoua  ^  Tf 
this  be  done,  there  will  be  only  one  kind 
of  tenure  in  England.  But  the  power  of 
settlement  still  exists,  and  also  the  custoin 
of  primogeniture,  the  former  being  to  soma 
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extent  chaog^  ^m  its  Btrictneas  by  late 
legislation,  and  the  latter  being  threatened  by 
sevenU  causes,  among  which  the  present  diffi- 
culties in  which  lanmords  and  tenants  stand, 
are  probably  the  most  dominant.  The  dis- 
persion of  other  estates  will  probably  be 
hastened  by  the  contingency  which  is  far 
from  remote,  that  that  estate  in  matters  of 
succession  duties  will  be  soon  put  on  the  foot- 
ing of  personal  property. 

Maine,  Sarly  Hiat.  of  In»tHvHon$ ;  Seebobm, 
TK*  Eng\i»h  YiUa^e  Community;  Boss,  Teutonic 
Bolding*;  Blackiitone,  ComtiMntarin  i  Digbv, 
HiMt,  of  Law  of  B*aX  Propmty;  Brodrick, 
BngUah  Land  and  Xandlordc. 

[J.  E.  T.  R.] 

£aadon«  ThbBattlb  of  (July  19,  1693), 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  battle  of 
Xeerwinden,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
William  III.  by  Marshal  Luxemburg.  By 
an  adroit  feint  on  Li^ge  the  French  general 
drew  the  king  towards  him.  William 
might  still  h^ve  retreated,  but  he  resolved  to 
fight.  The  allies  protected  their  line  by  a 
breastwork  and  a  series  of  entrenchments,  and 
a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  placed  along 
it.  On  the  left  flank  was  the  village  of  Roms- 
dorff  and  the  little  stream  of  Lianden,  and  on 
the  right  the  village  of  Keerwinden.  The 
fighting  began  about  eight  o'clock.  Two  de- 
sperate assaults  on  the  village  were  repulsed, 
in  the  first  of  which  Berwick,  who  led  the 
fVench,  was  taken  prisoner.  Luxemburg 
ordered  a  last  attack  to  be  made  by  the  house- 
hold troops,  which  was  also  unsuccessf  uL  But 
the  centre  and  left  of  the  allies  had  been 
thinned  to  support  the  conflict  at  Neerwinden, 
and  a  little  after  four  in  the  afternoon,  the 
whole  line  gave  way.  William  with  the  ut- 
most bravery  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  and  made  the  retreat  less  disastrous. 
The  French  were  victorious,  but  they  had  lost 
10,000  of  their  best  men.  Luxemburg  did 
not  venture  to  molest  the  retreat,  and  William 
soon  reorganised  his  forces. 

Msbcanlay,  Hid,  of  Bug.;  Saint  Simon,  Jf*- 
mcin ;  Bomet,  Htat.  of  hit  Own  Tma ;  London 
QaM0tU,  16B3. 


ly  RiCHA&D  {b.  1684,  d.  1650),  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  chiefly 
became  known  by  the  able  way  in  which  he 
conducted  the  defence  of  Strafford.  He  joined 
the  king  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  on  Lyttelton's  death  in  1646  was  made 
Lord  Keeper.  But  the  office  was  little  more 
than  nominal,  and  Lane  fled  to  Holland, 
where,  after  the  king's  death,  he  became  Lord 
Keeper  to  Charles  n. 

Baaercost  Chronicle,  The,  contains 

a  history  of  England  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  year  1346.  It  received  its  name  from 
a  misapprehension  as  to  the  place  where  it 
was  compiled.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  written  at  the  abbe^  of  Lanercost,  in 
Cumberland,  but  at  Carhsle.  II  is  a  most 
valuable  record  of  Border  history,  and  one 


of   the  most    interesting   of    the   northern 
chronicles.' 

The  Lanoroott  Chronicle  has  been  edited  by 

Mr.  Stevenson  for  the  Bannatyne  and  Maitland 

Clttba. 


{b,  1006,  d.  1089),  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Pavia.  After  studying  in 
various  schools,  he  in  1039  set  up  a  school  at 
Avianches,  Normandy.  In  1042  he  became 
a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Bee,  of 
which  he  became  prior  in  1046.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  engaged  in  the  controversy  on 
the  Real  Presence  which  Berengarius  of 
Tours  had  started.  Brought  at  first  into 
hostile  contact  with  William  of  Normandy, 
owing  to  the  latter*8  marriage  with  his  cousin, 
he  subsequently  became  closely  attached  to 
the  duke.  In  1062  he  became  abbot  of  the 
new  monastery  which  William  had  enabled 
him  to  found  at  Caen.  In  1070  he  was  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  During 
the  years  of  his  primacy,  he  worked  closely  in 
acccoxl  with  William.  He  was  able,  by  the 
king's  help,  to  gradually  fill  most  of  the 
English  sees  with  Normans,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  purify  and  reform  the  national 
Church,  stamping  out  simony  and  the  mar- 
riage of  tlie  clergy.  One  result  of  his  policy 
was  to  bring  England  into  closer  relations 
with  the  Church  of  Western  Christendom, 
and  therefore  with  Rome;  but  Lanfranc, 
like  William,  aimed  at  keeping  up,  so  far  as 
the  altered  conditions  allowed,  the  old  in- 
dependence of  the  insular  church,  and  when 
William  refused  to  do  homage  to  the  Pope, 
and  Lanfranc  was  summoned  to  Rome,  he 
refused  to  obey. 

Oidericaa  Yitalis.  Hiat.  Eeelu. ;  Hook,  ArcK- 
\ithope  of  Canttrbwry;  Freeman,  JHorman  Con- 

?ue»t ;  Loiifrauc's  Wovke  have  been  pabliahed  at 
Oxford  in  1844. 

ICiftngflftlft,  Sia  Marmadukb  {b,  1690,  d, 
1661),  was  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire  who 
raised  troops  for  the  king,  and  supported  his 
cause  with  unwavering  fidelity.  In  February, 
1646,  he  successfully  relieved  Pontefract, 
and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  com- 
manded the  king's  left  wing  at  Naseby. 
After  the  battle  he  collected  fresh  troops,  and 
attempted,  on  the  king's  directions,  to  relieve 
Chester.  In  the  attempt  he  was  utterly  routed 
by  Colonel  Pointz  at  Rowton  Heath  (Sept. 
24,  1646).  In  the  second  Civil  War  he  took 
up  arms,  seised  Berwick,  and  formed  a  corps 
of  English  Cavaliers  auxiliary  to  Hamilton's 
army.  At  Preston,  where  his  corps  formed  the 
van,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  contrived  to 
escape  to  the  Continent.  Charles  II.  created 
him  a  baron,  and  at  the  Restoration  he  was 
appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Yorkshire. 

ZiaagliailL,  Simon  {d,  1376),  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  kingdom  in  1360,  and  held 
this  office  till  1363,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  Chancellorship.  In  1366  he  was  appointed 
to    the    archbishopric    of    Canterbury,    and 
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resigned  the  Great  Seal.  During  his  primacy 
he  did  much  to  correct  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  Church,  but  in  1368,  having 
been  made  a  cardinal,  he  was  compelled  by 
the  king  to  resign  his  archbishopric.  He  soon 
regained  the  royal  favour,  and  was  made 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  though  on  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Whittlesey,  Edward  refused  to  allow 
Langnam  to  be  re-elected  to  the  primacy. 

Langport.  Battle  of  (July  10,  1645). 
After  the  battle  of  Xaseby  Faiiiax  marchcKl 
into  the  west  to  attack  Goring's  army.  On 
July  11,  Fairfax,  advancing  from  Long 
Sutton  towards  Bridgewater,  found  Goring*B 
forces  strongly  posted  on  some  hills  on  the 
east  of  Langport,  with  a  brook  in  their  front, 
and  a  narrow  lane  the  only  approach.  Rains- 
borough,  with  the  Parliamentary  foot,  cleared 
the  hedges  on  each  side  of  the  lane,  after 
which  Dosborough  and  the  cavalry  charged 
down  the  lane,  and  attacked  Goring's  main 
body  posted  behind  it.  The  Hoyalists  wore 
broken,  driven  through  Langport,  and  chased 
by  Cromwell  and  the  horse  to  within  two  miles 
of  Bridgewater.  The  Royalists  lost  300  killed 
and  1,400  prisoners,  and  the  victory  enabled 
Fairfax  to  besiege  and  capture  the  Somerset- 
shire fortresses. 

Sprigi^e,  Anglia  Kediviva;  Fairfax  Correspond' 
MMM;  Carljle,  Cromwett;  Markham,  L\ft  of 
Fairfax. 

JaBJkfftoft.  PiBBRB  DB,  was  probably  a 
canon  ot  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire,  and  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II. 
He  wrote  a  Chronicle  in  the  corrupt  Norman- 
French  of  Yorkshire,  the  principal  object  of 
which  was  to  show  the  justice  of  Edward's 
Scotch  wars. 

Lan^ft't  ChronicU  has  been  published  in  the 
Bolls  Series  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Wright. 

Langton,  Jomr  db  {d.  1337),  was  Chan- 
cellor from  1292  to  1302,  during  which  period 
he  carried  on  successfully  the  work  of  Robert 
Bumel.  In  1305  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
Edward  II.  (1307)  was  re-appointed  to  the 
Chancellorship,  which  he  held  till  1310.  He 
had  at  first  supported  the  king,  but  the  in- 
fatuation of  Edward  for  Gaveston  drove 
Langton  to  side  with  the  barons,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  ordainers  appointed  in 
1310  to  regulate  the  royal  household  and 
realm.  The  rest  of  his  life  seems  to  have 
been  spent  in  attending  to  the  affairs  of  his 
bishopric. 

IJaiigton,  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury {d,  1228),  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at 
Langton,  near  Spilsby,  but  of  hia  parentage 
and  early  life  nothing  certain  is  known.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Lothaire,  who,  on  his 
election  to  the  Papal  throne  as  Innocent  III., 
sont  for  Langton,  whose  reputation  as  a 
scholar  and  divine  was  very  great.     In  1206 


be  was  created  a  cardinaL     Shortly  after- 
wards Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, died,  and  a  disputed  election  to  the 
primacy    followed.      The    younger    monks 
chose  Reginald,  their  sub-prior,  while  the 
elder,  and^the  suffragan  bishops,  elected  John 
de    Gray,  Bishop    of    Norwich,  the   king's 
nominee.     On  the  case  being  referred  to  ^e 
Pope,  Innocent  rejected  the  claima  of  both 
candidates,  and  caused  Langton  to  be  chosen. 
The  king  refused  to  accept  him,  and  regarded 
the  action  of  the  Pope  as  an  unjustifiable 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  king  and 
the  English  Church.     For  six  yean  (1207— 
13),  John  remained  obdurate,  various  pro- 
posals and  offers  were  made  by  Innocent 
England  waa  placed  under  an  interdict,  and 
the  king   himself   excommunicated,  and  it 
required  a  threat  of  deposition  to  induce  him 
to  yield.     But,  though  the  papal  nominee, 
Langton    soon    won    the    gratitude    of   the 
English  by  his  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of 
John.    It  was  he  who  produceJl  the  charter 
of  Henry  I.  before  the  baronial  council  at 
St.  Paul's  as  an  indication  of  the  claims  they 
ought  to  make ;  and  all  through  the  struggle 
for  the  charter  he  was  the  soul  of  the  baronial 
party.    For  a  time  he  forfeited  the  Pope's 
favour  for  this  opposition  to  the  Pope's  new 
vassal.     But  his  great  peiwnal  influence  with 
Innocent  ultimately  prevailed,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  III.  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
charter  by  the  papal  party  restored  him  to 
full  influence.    He  procured  the  recall  of  the 
papal  legate  Pandulf,  and  a  promise  that 
during  his  lifetime  no  more  legates  should  be 
sent  from   Rome.     He  excommunicated  the 
mercenaries  and  feudalists.     His  death,  in 
1228,  was  soon  followed  by  the  quarrel  of 
Hubert  de  Burgh  and  the  king.     He  was  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  mediseval  archbishops. 

Bo^er  of  Wendorer ;  Matthew  Paris ;  Hook, 
Liv9§  of  th$  ArehhiMhop9 ;  Btubbt,  Coiut.  Hid. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

£aaiadoW2Ly  Battle  of  (July  6,  1643). 
After  the  battle  of  Stratton,  Hopton  and  the 
Cornish  army  were  joined  by  the  king's  troops 
under  Lord  Hertford  and  Prince  Maurice. 
The  Parliamentary  troops,  defeated  at  Strattoo, 
were  likewise  reinforced  by  the  army  of  Sir 
William  Waller,  who  took  up  his  head-quarters 
at  Bath.  Waller  enti'enched  himsdf  at  Lans- 
down,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Hopton's 
army  on  the  morning  of  July  5.  Hopton's 
Comishmen  stormed  Wallers  works,  and 
remained  masters  of  the  fleld.  But  the 
losses  of  the  conquerors  were  very  great ;  they 
included  Sir  Bevil  GrenviUe,  "whose  lo« 
would  have  clouded  any  victory,**  and  many 
officers.  Hopton  himself,  wounded  in  the 
battle,  was  nearly  killed  by  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder  the  next  day.  Sir  William  Waller's 
army  was  "  rather  surprised  and  discomforted 
with  the  incredible  boldness  of  the  Cornish 
foot,  than  much  weakened  by  the  number 
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alaiiL,  which  was  not  greater  than  on  the 

king'a  part." 

Clarendon,    Hitt.    of    th«    RebOlion:   War- 
hnrton.  Prince  Buptrl. 

Xaiisdowiief  William,  Marquis  of 
(b.  1737,  d,  1805),  was  sprung  on  his  father's 
aide  from  the  Fitzmaurices,  Earls  of  Kerry, 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  of  Ireland ;  while,  by 
female  descent,  he  inherited  the  name  and 
fortune  of  Sir  William  'Pettj,  Entering  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  hatUe  of  Minden,  and  on  the 
accession  of  George  III.  was  appointed  an 
aide-de-camp  to  the  king.  The  next  year, 
after  representing  the  family  borough  of 
Wycombe  for  a  few  weeks,  he  was  called  up 
to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  Earl  of  Shelbume.  In  his  new 
sphere,  Lord  Shelbume  at  once  attached  him- 
self to  Lord  Bute,  and  supported  the  peace 
negotiations  of  1762.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  a  Privy  Coundllor  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  But  in  a 
veiy  few  months  he  deserted  the  government, 
ana  joined  the  Opposition  under  Pitt.  No 
place  was  found  for  him  in  the  Rockingham 
ministxy,  but  on  its  fall  and  Lord  Chatham's 
snccession  to  office  he  was  made  Secretaiy  of 
State.  In  1768  the  Duke  of  Grafton  yielded 
to  '*the  king's  daily  instigations  to  remove 
Lord  Shelbume."  During  the  long  period  of 
Lord  North's  administration,  Lord  Shelbume 
continued  to  act  firmly  with  the  Opposition, 
alike  on  the  subject  of  Wilkes  and  the 
Middlesex  Election,  and  on  the  {wlicy  adopted 
towards  the  American  colonies.  On  the 
resignation  of  Lord  North,  Lord  Shelbume 
rejected  the  urgent  request  of  the  king  that 
he  would  form  a  cabinet,  and  refused  to  take 
the  place  which  was  due  to  the  Marauis  of 
Roclnngham.  When  that  nobleman  aid  be- 
come Prime  Minister,  Lord  Shelbume  was 
appointed  Home  Secretary,  Fox  being  Foreign 
Secretary  ;  and  between  these  two,  on  Rock- 
ingham's death,  ensued  a  disastrous  quarrel, 
which  split  up  the  Whigs,  and  resulted  in  the 
Coalition.  Lord  Shelbume  succeeded  as 
Prime  Minister  (July,  1782J,  but  with  only 
half  of  the  Whigs  behind  him,  he  very  soon 
had  to  3rield  to  the  imposing  strength  of  the 
Coalition  (Feb.,  1783).  In  1784  he  was 
created  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  for  a 
time  retired  from  active  life.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution  he  joined  the 
Opposition.  But  he  had  sunk  into  compara- 
tive obscurity,  nor  ever  again  regained  his 
former  eminent  position.  Lord  Albemarle 
says  of  him  that  "  his  countenance  was  hand- 
some and  expressive;  his  demeanour  digni- 
fied; his  insight  into  character  was  shrewd 
and  gpnerally  accurate;  his  eloquence  was 
graceful  and  persuasive ;  his  knowledge  of 
business,  especially  that  which  related  to 
foreign  affairs,  was  extensive;  and  at  times 
he  was  capable  of  steady  application  to  his 


official  duties."  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
Lord  Shelbume,  rather  than  his  fault,  that 
he  could  never  attain  a  reputation  for  sin- 
cerity. But  there  is  no  evidence  to  be  drawn 
from  his  political  life  in  support  of  the  popular 
opinion  of  his  contemporaiies.  His  ability 
was  unquestioned.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  has  said 
that  he  was  "the  first  British  statesman  to 
comprehend  and  advocate  the  great  principles 
of  Free  Trade." 

Chatham  Comm(md0Hee;  Lord  E.  Fits- 
maurioe,  L»/«  of  SA«Ibum«;  Walpole,  Memoin 
of  G«ory«  ill. ;  Jesse,  Memoirt  of  Oeorgo  III.  ; 
BookingbatD,  Memoir$;  Riuaell,  Lift  of  Fox; 
btanhope,  Life  of  Pitt;  Stanhope,  J5ft<t.  ofEng. 

[W.  R.  S.] 

Large  Declaration,  The,  was  a  nar- 
rative of  Charles  I.'s  conduct  towards  the 
Scots,  published  to  justify  his  policy  during  the 
events  which  led  to  the  war.  It  was  the  work  of 
Walter  Balcanquall,  Dean  of  Durham.  The 
Scottish  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Edin- 
burgh in  August,  1639,  demanded  that  the 
king  should  suppress  the  book,  and  hand  the 
author  over  to  them  for  punishment. 
Barton,  Hut.  of  SeotUmd, 


^  The  Battle  of  (Nov.  1, 1803), 

was  fought  between  the  English,  commanded 

by    General    Lake,    and  tiiteen    of  Dowlut 

Bao    Scindia's    disciplined  battalions.     The 

Mahrattas  were  formidably  entrenched  in  the 

village  of  Laswaree.    Lake  led  his  cavalry  up 

in  person  to  the  attack.    A  fearful  discharge 

of  g^pe  compelled  them  to  withdraw,  until 

the  infantry  came  up,  when,  after  a  short 

interval,  the  whole  army  was  launched  on 

the    enemy.      The    engagement    was    very 

severe    and    protracted.      Scindia's    sepoys 

fought  as  natives  had  never  fought  before, 

defending  their  position  to  the  last,  and  only 

retiring  when  all  their  guns  were  captured. 

On  the  British  side,  the  casualties  were  824 

men,  one-fourth  of  which  belonged  to  the 

76th  Regiment,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the 

battie. 

WatMiUy   DegpaUKet;  Mill,  Hiat.  of  India; 
Grant  Dnff,  Hitt.  ofth*  Mahratt<u. 

JaMaieTp  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Worcester 
(b.  1470,  d.  1656),  was  the  son  of  a  prosperous 
Leicestershire  yeoman.  At  fourteen  years  of 
age  Latimer  proceeded  to  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  threw  himself  with  con- 
spicuous energy  into  the  special  studies 
affected  by  the  favourers  of  the  New  Learn- 
ing. He  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  and,  on  finally  quitting 
Cambridge,  he  was  preferred  by  him  to  the 
living  of  West  Kington,  in  Wiltshire.  Bv 
this  time  Latimer  had  earned  for  himsell 
no  small  amount  of  fame  as  an  eloquent  and 
telling  preacher;  but  the  boldness  with 
which  he  proclaimed  his  religious  views,  and 
his  unsparing  denunciations  of  the  existing 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  frequently  placed  him  in 
positions  of  danger,  from  which  it  required  all 
his  own  native  address,  backed  up  by  powerful 
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friends  at  court,  to  successfully  extricate  him. 
In  1636,  his  own  favour  with  Henry  VUI., 
whose  chaplain  he  was,  together  with  the  in- 
fluence of  Thomas  Cromwell,  procured  his  ele- 
vation to  the  see  of  Worcester.  But  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  the  con- 
sequent persecution  of  the  Reformers,  Latimer 
was  at  once  made  an  example  of,  and  im- 
prisoned for  contumacy  ( 1 64 1 ) .  He  remained 
in  prison  during  the  few  last  years  of  Henry 
VIII.  (1641—1647) ;  but  on  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.  he  was,  of  course,  immediately 
restored  to  liberty.  He  declined,  however,  to 
again  undertake  the  responsibility  of  an  epis- 
copal charge,  occupying  himself  instead  with 
the  more  congenial  work  of  an  itinerant 
preacher.  In  this  character,  his  popular  preach- 
ing talents  exerted  a  much  wider  and  more  per- 
manent influence  in  the  spread  of  his  opinions 
than  the  most  vigorous  exercise  of  his  epis- 
copal authority  could  have  done :  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  his  enthusiastic  missionary 
labours  contributed  very  largely  to  fix  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  On  Edward  YI-'s  death,  Latimer's 
activity  was  promptly  checked  again.  He 
was  cast  into  prison,  whence  he  only  emerged 
to  suffer  martyrdom,  in  company  with  Bidley, 
at  Oxford  (Oct.  16,  1656). 

Bamet,  Httt.  o/  the  BtformaUon;  Stme, 
Cranmer;  Foxe,  Book  o/Mcgrtyn;  Fxoude,  £hd. 
of  Eng. ;  Latimer,  Sermons, 

ILand,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
{b.  1673,  d,  1646),  was  the  son  of  a  clothier 
of  Reading,  educated  at  Reading  School,  and 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford.    He  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  that  college  in  1693,  ordained 
in  1600,  and  became  one  of  the  principal 
opponents  of  the  Puritan  party  in  Oxford. 
In  the  year  1606  he  caused  great  scandal 
by  performing  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire  to  Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  who 
had  been  divorced  from  her  husband  on  account 
of  her  adultery  with  the  earl.    In  spite  of  this 
he  was  in  1611  elected  President  of  St.  John's, 
made  one  of   the  king's  chaplains,  and  ap- 
pointed successively  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon 
and  Dean  of  Gloucester.     In   1621  he  was 
further  promoted    to   the   bishopric  of  .St. 
David's.    King  James,  it  is  said,  hesitated 
considerably  to   entrust  a   bishopric   to   so 
eealous  and  energetic  a  Churchman.    "  He 
hath  H  restless  spirit,  which  cannot  see  when 
things  are  well,  but  loves  to  toss  and  change, 
and  bring  matters  to  a  pitch  of  reformation 
floating  in  his  own  brain."    Laud  became  the 
friend  and  spiritual  adviser  of  Buckingham, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  convince  the  wavering 
mind  of  his  patron's  mother  that  he  entered 
into  controversy  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher  on 
the  questions  at  issue  between  the  English 
and  Roman  Churches.    With  the  accession  of 
Charles  his  influence  increased,  and  he  em- 
ployed it  to  promote  and  protect  Arminian 
divines.     The  Commons  remonstrated  against 
his  influence  in  1628,  but  the  king  replied  by 


promoting  him  to  the  bishopric  of  London 
(July,  1628),  and  promising  him  the  arch- 
bishopric of   Canterbury.     But  it  was  not 
till  his  return  from  accompanying  the  king  in 
his  progress  to  Scotland  that  laud  actually 
attained  the  archbishopric   (August,    1633). 
Therefore,   his    activity   during    the    yesEs 
1628 — 33  was  mainly  confined  to  the  diocese 
of  London,  and  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
of  which  he  was  elected  chancellor  in  1630. 
But  his  influence  stretched  beyond  the  sphere 
of  his  immediate  action,  and  inspired  the 
silencing  of  controversial  preaching,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  feoffees  for  impropriatsons, 
and  other  important  steps  in  the  king's  eccle- 
siastical policy.    After  1633  he  was  able  to 
work  more  effectually.    '*  I  laboured  nothing 
more,"  he  says  "  than  that  the  external  pnblic 
worship  of  God — too  much  slighted  in  most 
parts  of  this  kingdom — ^might  be  preserved, 
and  that  with  as  much  decency  and  uniformity 
as  might  be,  being  still  of  opinion  that  unity 
cannot  long  continue  in  the  Church  whoe 
uniformity  is  shut  out  at  the  Church  door." 
He  began  by  reviving  the  custom  of  metro- 
political  visitation,  and  sending  offidala  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  every  diocese  in 
his  province.   AU  communion  tables  were  fixed 
at  Uie  east  end  of  the  church,  every  clergy- 
man was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Prayer- 
book,  a  searching  inquiry  took  place  4nto  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy,  ana  uniformity  of  ritual 
was  generally  enforced.     In  the  Council  he 
quarrelled  with  Cottington  and  Windebank, 
raised  Juxon  to  the  Treasury,  supported  Went> 
worth  against  his  enemies,  and  strugig^ed  to 
contend  against  the  infiuenoe  the  queen  exer- 
cised in  favour  of  the  Catholics.    The  new 
canons  and  Prayer-book,  which  the  king  en- 
deavoured to  force  on  the  Soots,  were  sabmitted 
to  and  amended  by  Laud.    That  the  Enghah 
Prayer-book  was  imposed  on  Scotland,  rather 
than    the  liturgy  prepared   by  the   Scotch 
bishops,  was  Laud's  doing.    Throughout  the 
two  Scotch  wars  the  archbishop,  as  a  member 
of  the  Junto  for  Scotch  affairs,  supported 
Strafford  in  his  vigorous  i>olicy.    Therefwe, 
as  soon  as  the  Long  Parliament  met,  he  was 
involved  in  the  same  fate,  impeached  (Dec 
18,   1640),  committed  to  custody,  and,  after 
the  articles  against  him  had  been  passed  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Commons  (Feb.  24, 
1641),  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.    For  two 
and  a  halt  years  the   archbishop  was  im- 
prisoned without  a  trial,  his  revenues  Bet^ues- 
trated,  his  goods  sold,  and  his  papers  seiaed. 
The  trial  began  at  last  in  November,  1643, 
the  main  charges  being  that  he  had  endea- 
voured to  subvert  the  laws,  and  overthrow 
the  Protestant  religion.    The  judges  whom 
the  Lords  consulted  declared  that  none  of  the 
charges  made  fell  within  the  legal  definition 
of  treason.    But  this  did  not  save  him  from 
the  hatred  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  an  ordinance  of  both 
Houses.    His  execution  took  place  on  Jan.  10, 
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1645.  The  purity  and  lofty  porpoBe  of  his 
life  redeem  ue  intolerance  ana  severity  with 
which  he  pursued  his  aim. 

Qttrdiner,  Hiat,  of  Bng, ;  Hook,  Are1Un»hop§  of 
Canterbury f  second  161168,  vol.  ri. ;  Heylln,  Cy- 
yrianuB  Anglieu* ;  Le  Bas»  L\f«  ^  Laud;  Bosn- 
worUi,  Hwtorioal  CiMectiont,  Laad's  own  Worka 
•re  ooUeoted  in  the  Library  of  Anglo-CathoUa 
TKaoUgy.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Xiauder  Bridge,  Thb  Affair  of  (1482). 
During  an  ezpedinon  against  £ngland,  the 
Scotch  nobles,  exasperated  by  the  arrogance  of 
the  low-bom  favourites  and  ministers  of  James 
m.,  determined  to  put  them  to  death,  the 
£arl  of  Angus  offering  to  be  the  one  to  *'  belL 
the  cat."  Accordingly  Robert  Cochrane,  Roger 
Torphichen,  a  fencing  master,  Hammel,  a  tailor, 
and  Leonard,  a  shoemaker,  were  seized,  and 
hanged  over  the  bridge  of  Lauder,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  James  III.,  who  was  himself  taken  to 
Edinburgh  Castle,  and  placed  under  restraint. 
Lauder  is  in  Berwickshire,  twenty-six  miles 
from  Edinburgh. 

Landerdale.  John  Maztland,  Dttkb  of 
(3.1616,  <;.  1682),borQatLethington,  took  part 
yfriih  the  Covenanters  against  the  king,  became 
one  of  the  Scotch  representatives  in  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  and  commanded  a  Scotch 
infantry  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor.  In  December,  1647,  he  was  one  of  the 
Scotch  commissioners  who  signed  the  secret 
treaty  with  the  king  at  Oarisbrooke,  and  took 
up  arms  with  Hamilton  and  the  Engagers. 
Obliged  to  fly  from  Scotland  when  Argyle  re- 
gained power,  he  returned  with  Charles  II.  in 
1G50,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  and  remained  in  confinement  till 
March,  1660.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  services 
by  being  made  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
opposed  the  re-establishment  of  Episcopalian- 
imn  in  that  country,  and  by  his  skilful  intrigues 
finally  succeeded  in  oyerthrowing  his  rival 
Middleton  (1663).  From  this  moment  he  was 
virtually  governor  of  Scotland,  which  he  ruled 
through  Lord  Rothes  and  Archbishop  Sharpe. 
"  His  great  experience  in  affairs,*'  sajrs  Burnet, 
'^his  ready  compliance  with  everything  that 
he  thought  would  please  the  king,  and  his  bold 
offering  at  the  most  desperate  counsels,  gained 
him  such  an  interest  with  the  king,  that  no 
attempt  against  him,  nor  complaint  of  him, 
could  ever  shake  it,  till  a  decay  of  strength 
and  understanding  forced  him  to  let  go  his 
hold.  He  was  in  his  principles  much  against 
popery  and  arbitraiy  government,  and  yet,  by 
a  &ital  train  of  passions  and  interests,  he  made 
way  for  the  former,  and  had  almost  established 
the  latter.  Whereas  some  by  a  smooth  de- 
portment made  the  first  beginnings  of  tyranny 
less  discernible  and  unacceptable,  he  by  the 
fury  of  his  behaviour  heightened  the  severity 
of  his  ministry,  which  was  liker  the  cruelty 
of  an  inquisition  than  the  legality  of  justice." 
His  g^reat  object  was  to  exalt  the  power  of  the 
crown,  and  though  he  did  not  scruple  to  use 
the   greatest  severity    against   the   zealous 


Presbyterians  of  Fife  and  the  south-west,  he 
aimed  at  preventing  the  Episcopalians  from 
becoming  too  strong,  and  maintaining  for  the 
king  the  preponderance  over  both  parties.  He 
instigated  the  decree  of  1669,  by  which  a 
large  number  of  expelled  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters were  reinstated.  He  obtained  for  the 
king  from  the  Parliament  of  1669  the  fullest 
possible  recognition  of  the  royal  supremacy, 
and  the  control  of  the  militia.  In  England 
he  exercised  a  great  influence  as  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  was  one  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  king's  treaty  against  Holland 
was  confided  ^1670).  He  was  credited  with 
advising  thekmgto  use  the  forces  of  Scotland 
against  the  English  Parliament,  which,  with 
oUier  causes,  led  the  Commons  to  demand  his 
removal  from  the  king's  service  (1674).  The 
king  created  him  Duke  of  Lauderdale  in  the 
Scottish  and  Earlbf  Guildford  in  the  Englif^h 
peerage  (1672).  In  spite  of  all  attacks  he 
retained  his  power  until  the  Scotch  insurrec> 
tion  of  1679.  According  to  Burnet,  "the  king 
found  his  memory  failing  him,  and  so  he 
resolved  to  let  him  fall  gently,  and  bring  all 
the  Scotch  affairs  into  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's hands."    He  died  on  August  4,  1682. 

Buniet,  Hut.  of  His  Own  Tim«;  Lauderdale 
Paptrs  (Camden  Society);  Barton,  Hitt.  of 
ScoOand.  [-(i   ^   -p,] 

^awfeldt.  The  Battlb  of  (July  2, 1747), 
was  one  of  the  most  important  contests 
during  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion in  which  British  troops  were  engaged. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  took  the  field  in 
February,  while  in  March  the  French  army, 
under  Marshal  Saxe,  invaded  the  Dutch 
Netherlands.  A  revolution  in  that  country 
promptly  placed  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
Stadtholder  at  the  head  of  the  army.  "  Un- 
fortunately, however,"  says  Lord  Stanhope, 
**  he  was  found  ignorant  of  tactics,  and  jealous 
of  his  more  experienced  but  not  less  over- 
bearing brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland." 
The  disorganised  forces  encountered  the 
French  at  Lawfeldt,  in  front  of  Maestricht. 
The  Dutch  gave  way  and  fled ;  and  the  Aus- 
trians,  on  the  right,  remained  within  their 
fortified  position.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  fell 
upon  the  British  on  the  left.  The  English 
horse  advanced  too  far,  and  were  repulsed, 
their  commander.  Sir  John  Ligonier,  being 
taken  prisoner.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
could  not  long  maintain  his  g^und ;  his  re- 
treat, however,  was  effected  in  good  order. 
The  English  lost  four  standards,  but  notwith- 
standing their  repulse,  they  captured  six,  and 
retired  to  a  strong  position  behind  the  Mouse. 
The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides  was  great,  and  nearly  equaL  Both 
commanders  showed  great  personal  bravery. 

Stanhope,  Hi»t.  of  Bng, ;  Leoky,  Hiat.  of  Bng. ; 
Ametb,  Maria  Tharaaia, 


was  the  name  of  an  officer  of 
Danish  origin,  who  is  met  with  in  the  Five 
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Boroughs  of  Mercia,  and  other  DHnish  portions 
of  the  country.  In  the  towns  of  Dauish  origin 
there  were  usually  twelve  lawmen,  whose 
function  it  was  to  expound  and  enforce  the 
law,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  act  as  a  town 
council  or  governing  body.  In  some  cases 
the  dignity  seems  to  have  been  hereditary. 

lAwrenoe  (Laurbntius),  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (604 — 619),  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  St.  Augustine,  whom  he  succeeded. 
Christianity  flourished  in  Kent  during  the 
reign  of  Ethelbert ;  but  on  the  death  of  that 
king,  his  son  and  successor,  Eadbald,  threw 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen  party, 
and  threatened  persecution.  Justus  and 
Mellitus  fled,  and  it  is  said  that  Lawrence 
was  about  to  follow  their  example,  when  he 
was  admonished  by  St.  Peter  to  remain. 
He  did  so.  Eadbald  was  re-converted,  and 
Christianity  became  9nce  more  the  religion  of 
the  Kentish  kingdom. 

Bede,  Eeel€»ia^tical  HiH. ;  Florenoo  of  Wor- 
oester,  Chronide;  Hook,  Archhi$hop9  qf  Canter^ 
bury. 

Lawrence,  StR  Henry  {b.  1806,  e^.  1857), 
obtained  a  cadetship  in  the  Bengal  army  in 
1821.  He  served  in  the  Afghan  cam- 
paign of  1843,  and  obtained  his  majority. 
In  1846,  after  the  first  Sikh  War,  Major 
Henry  Lawrence  was  appointed  British  re- 
presentative at  Lahore.  In  this  capacity,  he 
extinguished  the  revolt  in  Cashmere,  under 
Isnam-ud-deen,  against  the  authority  of 
Golab  Singh.  In  1847  he  returned  to 
England,  for  his  health.  In  1849,  on  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjaub,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
Government,  with  his  brother,  John  Law- 
rence, and  Mr.  Mansel.  Difiering  with  his 
brother,  he  was  removed  to  Bajpootana 
by  Lord  Dalhousie.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
proceeding  to  Europe,  for  his  health,  in  1867, 
but,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Lord  Canning, 
he  assumed  the  Chief  Commissionership  of 
Oude  (Mar.  20).  He  saw  the  discontent  at 
the  new  revenue  settlement,  and  he  did  his 
best  to  remove  it  and  restore  confidence.  He 
fortified,  provisioned,  and  garrisoned  Luck- 
now,  as  well  as  he  could,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived the  danger  from  the  caste  question. 
(in  May  19  he  asked  for,  and  obtained, 
plenary  military  and  civil  power.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Mutiny,  on  the  30th,  his  energetic 
action  repressed  it,  and  expelled  the  mutmous 
sepoys.  Hearing  of  the  fall  of  Cawnpore,  he 
marched  out,  and  attacked  the  army  of  Nana 
Sahib,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat.  On 
July  2  the  enemy  besieged  Lticknow,  and  in 
the  eveoing  Sir  Henry  was  killed  by  a  shell. 
KajB,  Sepoy  War. 

ILawrence,  John  Laird  Mair,  Lord 
(*.  1811,  d.  1879),  younger  brother  of  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  was  educated  at  Hailey- 
bury,  and  in  1829  received  his  nomination  as 
a  writer.   In  1831  he  was  appointed  Assistant 


to  the  Chief  Comnussioner  and  Resident  at 
Delhi.     In  1833    he   became  an    officiating 
magistrate  and  collector.    In  1836  he  reoeired 
the  post  of  joint  magistrate  and  depntv  col- 
lector of  the  southern  division  of  Delhi.    In 
1848  he  was  made  Commissioner  of  the  Tzans- 
Sutlej  Provinces.    He  also  occasionally  acted 
as  Resident  at  Lahore.    At  the  end  of  the 
second  Sikh  War  he  was  appointed,  with  his 
brother  Henry  and  Mr.  Mansel,  Administrator 
for  the  Punjaub.    He  abolished  the  barbarooi 
laws  of  the  Sikhs,  and  introduced  the  Indian 
Criminal  Code.     The    disarmament  of   the 
Punjaub  was  effected  mainly  through  his 
energy  and  courage.    In  1866  he  was  made  a 
K.C.B.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  he 
stamped  out  aU  signs  of  revolt  in  the  Punjanb, 
at  once  diverted  every  available  soldier  to 
Delhi,  and  raised  from  the  military  popula- 
tion of  the  Punjaub,  troops  to  oppose  the 
sepoys.     For  his  share  in  suppressing  the 
Mutiny,    he    was    created   a    baronet    and 
G.C.B.    He  then  retired  to  England,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Indian  Council. 
Five  years  later  he  undertook  the  onerous 
duty  of   €k>vemor-General.      On    Jan.    12, 
1864,  he  arrived,  and  found  India  at  peace. 
He  devoted  himself  to  improWng  the  life  of 
English  soldiers  in  India.    He  provided  for 
their  moral  and  phvsical  condition,  for  their 
religious  study  anj  improvement,    and  for 
sanitary  reform.    In  1864,  in  consequence  of 
the  ill-treatment  of  the  English  envoy,  the  Hon. 
Ashley  Eden,  war  was  declared  with  Bhotan. 
The  war  was  badly  conducted,  but  the  result 
was,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  EnglidL 
In  1865  peace  was  concluded.  In  1866  occurred 
the  great  famine  in  Orissa.    The  year  1867 
was  remarkable  for  the  completion  of  many 
railways.      During    the    struggle    between 
Shore  Ali  and  his  brothers  in  Afghanistan, 
Sir  J.  Lawrence  preserved  a  perfect  neutrality. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1868,  Sir  J.  Lawrence 
returned  to  England.    On  March  27,  1B69, 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Lawrence  of  the   Punjaub,   and  of 
Qrately,  in  the  county  of  Southampton.  When 
the  London  School  Board  was  formed,  in  1 870, 
he  became  its  first  chairman.     In  1879  he 
died,  having  to  the  last  taken  part  in  the 
Indian  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Eaye,  Sepoy  War ;  B.  Boaworth  Sznith,  Liff  </ 
Lord  Lavrenes. 

IMkkBf  Sir  John  (b.  1650,  d.  1720),  was  a 
celebrated  English  admiral.  He  enter^  the 
navy  in  1677.  At  the  siege  of  Londonderr)* 
he  commanded  the  little  squadron  which  re- 
lieved the  town  by  breaking  the  boom  at  ihf 
entrance  of  Lough  Foyle.  Leake  also  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  ( 1 692) . 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Anne  he  was  made 
vice-admiral  (1705),  his  Whig  politics  being 
greatly  in  his  favour.  After  the  capture  of 
Gibraltar  Leake  was  left  with  eighteen  ships 
of  war  for  its  defence.  In  1705  he  oreiiook 
and  defeated  Marshal   Tessd,  who  with  the 
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French  fleet,  had  heen  herieging  the  rock. 
Next  year  he  commanded  the  fleet  off 
Barcelona.  He  declined  to  engage  the  Connt 
of  Toulouse,  who  was  blockading  the  town, 
although  his  fleet  was  quite  as  strong  as  the 
Frenchman's ;  and  was  superseded  by  Peter- 
borough. Soon  afterwards  a  fleet  of  merchant 
vessels  fell  into  his  hands.  Leake  succeeded 
in  taking  the  island  of  Sardinia  with  little 
or  no  resistance ;  and  in  conjunction  with 
General  Stanhope,  drove  the  enemy  out  of 
Minorca  ( 1 7 08).  In  the  following  year  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  Board. 
When  the  Tory  ministry  came  into  office, 
Ijcake,  on  the  resignation  of  Orford,  became 
First  Lord.  After  the  accession  of  George  I. 
he  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  politics.  "  The 
admiral,"  says  Mr.  Wyon,  **  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  men,  who,  however  brave 
in  subordinate  positions,  seem  to  be  para- 
lysed by  the  responsibility  involved  in  a 
separate  command.*' 

WjroD,  Reign  of  QiMm  Annt, 

Lelmnon  Question,  Thb.  In  i860, 
broke  out  the  quarrel  between  the  Druses  and 
the  Maronites,  two  Syrian  sects,  which  led  to 
l^eat  atrocities  and  cruelties  on  both  sides. 
The  Turkish  governor  of  Damascus  did  not 
attempt  to  interfere.  England  and  France 
therefore  took  strong  and  decisive  steps  to 
restore  tranquillity  in  the  Lebanon.  A  con- 
vention was  drawn  up,  to  which  all  the  great 
I>ower8  of  Europe  agreed,  and  which  Turkey 
was  forced  to  accept.  Its  provisions  were 
that  England  and  France  should  restore 
order ;  that  France  should  supplv  the  troops 
in  the  first  instance,  and  that  other  require- 
ments should  be  such  as  the  powers  thought  fit. 
Lord  Dufferin  was  sent  out  as  English  com- 
missioner, and  order  was  soon  restored.  The 
representatives  of  the  great  powers  assembled 
in  Constantinople,  then  agreed  that  a  Chris- 
tian governor  of  the  Lebanon  should  be  ap- 
pointed in  subordination  to  the  Sultan,  and 
the  Sultan  had  to  agree.  In  June,  1861,  the 
French  troops  evacuated  Syria. 

Annual  Begitter,  1800;  Hansard.  1800-61. 


y  Thomas  Osbornb,  Dukb  of  {b. 
1631,  d,  1712),  Viscount  Latimer  and  Baron 
Danby  (1673),  Earl  of  Danby  (1674),  Marquis 
of  Carmarthen  (1689),  and  Duke  of  Leeds 
(1694),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  of 
Yorkshire.  He  was  elected  member  for  York 
in  1661,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Clarendon.  His  official  career  began 
with  his  appointment  as  commissioner  for 
examining  the  public  accounts  (1667),  and  he 
became  successivelv  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
(1671),  Privy  Councillor  (1672),  and  on  the 
fall  of  Clifford,  Lord  High  Treasurer  (1674). 
"  He  founded  his  policy,"  says  North,  "  upon 
the  Protestant  Cavalier  interest  and  opposition 
to  the  French."  At  home  he  put  in  force 
the  laws  against  Catholics  and  Dissenters, 
endeavoured  to  impose  a  non-resistance 
HJIT.-22 


test  on  all  public  functionanes,  and  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  give  securities  to  the  Church 
in  event  of  the  succession  of  a  Catholic  king. 
Abroad  he  opposed  the  aggiuudifiement  of 
France,  so  far  as  the  king  allowed  him,  and 
contrived  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Mary  to  William  of  Orange  (1677). 
But  he  corrupted  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  stooped  to  be  the  agent  of  Charles  II.  in 
his  bargains  with  Louis  XIV.  The  latter 
finding  Danby  the  opponent  of  French  policy, 
worked  his  overthrow  through  fialph  Mon- 
tagu, the  ambassador  at  Paris,  who  revealed 
the  secret  despatch  by  which  Danby,  at  the 
king's  command,  asked  payment  for  Eng- 
land's neutrality.  He  was  impeached  in  1678, 
and  though  not  tried,  confined  in  the  Tower 
till  1684.  It  was  decided  that  the  king's 
pardon  could  not  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an 
impeachment  by  the  Commons,  and  that  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  did  not  put  an  end 
to  an  impeachment.  In  the  next  reign,  find- 
ing that  the  measures  of  James  II.  threatened 
the  Church,  he  allied  himself  with  the  Whig 
lords,  signed  the  invitation  of  June  20,  1688, 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  secured  York 
for  the  Revolution.  Yet  though  he  did  not 
shrink  from  taking  up  arms,  he  scrupled  to 
declare  James  deposed,  and  headed  the  party 
which  argued  that  the  king  had  by  his  flight 
abdicated,  and  that  the  crown  had  thus  de- 
volved on  Idary.  In  the  discussions  between 
the  Lords  and  the  Commons  which  followed, 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  Danby  that  the  House 
of  Lords  consented  to  agree  with  the  Com* 
mons,  and  invite  William  to  ascend  the 
throne.  Therefore  he  naturally  obtained  a 
great  position  imder  the  new  government. 
He  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council, 
and  became  in  1690  the  real  head  of  the 
ministry ;  "  as  nearly  Prime  Minister,"  says 
Macaulay,  "  as  any  English  subject  could  be 
under  a  prince  of  William's  character."  His 
second  administration,  like  his  first,  was 
stained  by  systematic  bribery,  nor  was  he 
free  from  corruption  himself.  In  1696  it 
was  proved  that  he  had  received  a  bribe  of 
5,600  guineas  from  the  East  India  Company, 
and  he  was  for  a  second  time  impeached.  He 
escaped  condemnation,  and  caused  the  sus- 
pension of  the  proceedings  by  contriving  the 
flight  of  the  principal  witness;  but  though 
he  retained  his  place  for  three  years  longer, 
he  completely  lost  his  power.  "  Though  his 
eloquence  and  knowledge  always  secured  him 
the  attention  of  his  hearers,  he  was  never 
again,  even  when  the  Tory  party  was  in 
power,  admitted  to  the  smallest  share  in  the 
direction  of  affairs.  In  1710  he  made  his  last 
important  appearance  in  debate  in  defence  of 
Sacheverell,  and  thus  explained  his  conduct 
in  1688."  He  had,  he  said,  a  great  share  in 
the  late  revolution,  but  he  never  thought  that 
things  **  would  have  gone  so  far  as  to  settle  the 
crown  on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  had 
often  heard  say  that  he  had  no  such  thoughtN 
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himaelf.  That  they  ought  to  distinguiBh  lie- 
tween  renistaooe  and  revohitioii,  for  vacanoy 
or  abdication  was  the  thing  they  went  upon, 
and  therefore  resistanoe  was  to  be  forgot ;  for 
had  it  not  succeeded  it  had  certainly  been 
rebellion,  since  he  knew  of  no  other  but  here- 
ditary right/'  But  though  he  disavowed  the 
]irinciplea  of  the  Revolution,  and  shrank  from 
the  log^c  of  his  actions,  his  name  is  insepar- 
ably associated  with  that  event,  and  the  part 
he  played  then  is  his  best  title  to  remembnuioe. 
His  character  has  been  very  variously  judged ; 
he  was  bold,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulouB, 
and  he  has  been  defined  as  *'a  bourgeois 
Strafiord." 

Banke,  Hutory  qf  ISngland;  Hallam,  Con- 
aeitudonol  Hiatortt ;  Haomulay,  flMtory  qf  Siui- 
lond;  if«raoirt  £elativ«  io  ih»  l-mip^acKmrnt  ofihB 
Earlo/Danby.  [C.  H.  F.] 

^Qeot.  The  court  leet  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  legal  institutions  of  the  realm,  though 
it  has  now  been  for  a  long  period  stripped  of  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  its  powers.  'Die  right 
of  holding  a  court  of  this  nature — ^which  is  in 
many  cases  incidental  to  the  tenure  of  a 
manor — appears  to  be  traceable  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  times ;  for  there  is  no  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  courts-leet  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  thegn  who  had  "Sac  and  Soc"  in 
his  own  estate  apart  from  the  general  judicial 
machinery  of  the  hundred  or  the  shire.  The 
court  leet  in  theory  consisted  of  all  members 
of  the  jurisdiction  or  manor  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  sixty — even  women  and  servants 
being,  according  to  some  authorttiee,  bound 
to  attend ;  but  in  practice  all  the  upper  dasses, 
from  earls,  bishops,  and  barons,  to  monks  and 
nuns,  were  by  the  Statute  of  Marlborough 
exempted  from  attendance.  The  steward  was 
bound  to  give  from  six  to  fifteen  days'  notice 
of  the  projected  meeting  (which  was  to  be 
held  once  a  year  either  within  a  month  of 
Easter  or  Michaelmas)  to  "all  manner  of 
persons  which  are  resident  or  deciners  or  owe 
royal  suit  to  this  leet."  Proclamation  having 
been  duly  made  by  the  bailiff,  excuses  ur 
"  essoynes  "  were  then  made  for  those  who  were 
prevented  from  attending,  and  the  list  called 
over  to  ascertain  the  absentees  who  are  liable 
to  be  fined  by  the  jury,  which  must  consist  of 
at  least  twelve,  but  may  consist  of  more  per- 
sons. If  it  consist  of  a  larger  number  it  is 
sufficient  if  twelve  concur  in  any  present- 
ment; and  the  jury  of  a  court  leet  differs 
from  that  of  a  court  baron  in  that  the  latter 
may  be  comprised  of  less  than  twelve  members. 
When  the  former  has  been  sworn,  his  fellows 
follow  by  threes  and  fours,  asserting  that  they 
will  "  present  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.*'  The  business  of  the  court  is  then 
entered  upon,  viz.,  that  of  presenting  culprits. 
Of  culprits  there  were  two  classes :  (1)  Those 
whose  offences  might  be  inquired  into  here  but 
punishable  by  the  Justices  of  Assize  at  the 
next  gaol-delivery ;  (2)  Offenoee  which  might 


be  pnnifthed  as  well  as  presaoted  at  the  ooaii 
leet.  The  fiist  class  oomprised  petty  titansnaH 
and  felonies,  #^.,  counterfeiting  the  king'i 
seal,  forging  or  oUj^ing  his  ooiu,  matilatioD, 
various  forms  of  floturder  prepense,  nuui- 
slaughter,  arson,  dove  or  pigeon  atealing,  the 
abetosnt  of  knaves,  and  theh  under  the  valne 
of  twelve  pence.  The  second  class  incliidpd 
the  non-appearance  of  suitors  and  deciBeis 
(members  of  a  frank-pledge) :  neglect  at  any 
one  being  above  twelve  years  in  age  to  take  hu 
oath  of  lealty  and  fealty  to  the  king,  or  to 
pay  his  due  manorial  services;  annoyances 
caused  to  the  people  of  the  manor  by  tamper- 
ing with  or  poUutini^  roads,  dit^iea,  and 
hedges.  The  jury  might  also  present  and 
punish  notorious  scolds,  brawlen%  and  eaves- 
droppen ;  those  who  helped  in  a  reacue  or  kept 
houses  of  ill-fame;  vagabonds  and  common 
haunters  of  taverns ;  ^oae  who  ahould  adul- 
terate an3rthing  they  sold,  be  it  ale,  breed, 
lime,  or  flax,  or  who  should  give  ialae  messoR, 
or  sell  goods  at  above  the  fair  market  value. 
The  jury  were  likewise  bound  to  present  the 
officers  who  had  failed  to  do  their  duties— the 
constable,  ale-taster,  &c. ;  to  inquire  into  any 
abuse  of  purveyance,  into  questions  of 
treasure-trove,  abuse  of  commons,  and  out- 
lawry. The  court  leet  had  likewise  to  se^ 
that  there  was  no  combination  of  labourers  or 
tradesmen  to  exact  excessive  wages  or^rict's; 
to  insist  on  the  practice  of  the  long-bow,  and 
to  prevent  the  playing  of  such  unlawful  games 
as  dicing,  carding,  tennis,  or  bowls.  The  jurr 
of  court  leet  also  in  many  manors  chose  an>i 
swore  in  the  bailiff,  constables,  ale-connen,  and 
hayward.  The  steward  was  to  be  considered  u 
juoge  in  a  court  leet,  and  he  had  the  power 
to  detain  a  stranger  passing  by  if  the  full 
complement  of  his  jury  was  not  made  up.  Ht" 
could  likewise  fine  for  contempt  of  court. 
Such  weve  the  early  powers  and  constitution 
of  the  court  leet,  an  institution  which,  aftvr 
having  been  for  many  centuries  in  a  declining; 
condition,  has  now  practically  vanished,  ex- 
cept from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view.  It 
takes  its  place  b^  the  side  of  the  court  baron, 
both  courts  originally  consisting  of  the  same 
members.  The  court  leet,  however,  h^* 
always  been  considered  by  the  lawyers  »» 
emphatically  one  of  the  king's  coorta ;  wfaeretti 
the  court  baron  had  more  particular  cfaaxge  ol 
local  matters,  such  as  determining  service? 
and  tenures,  admitting  new  tenants,  making 
new  by-laws,  &c. 

J.  Kitehin,  Covrt  Lmt;  Borivin,  Tnatbt » 
Copyhold  <4th  ed.),  vol.  ii. ;  T.  Caiming^bAtn,  I^ 
Diet.  ;  Blaokstone,  ComnMntariM  ;  J.  StapheB, 
CommfntartM,  vw. :  Stubbs,  Cn^^,  JTisC. 

[T,  A.  A.] 

Ijaftimni'd   ZalandSy   Ths.     In  iB7i. 

Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  Montseimt,  Nevis,  Do- 
minica, and  the  Virgin  Islands,  were  formed 
into  one  colony  for  purposes  of  administiation, 
under  the  title  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  The 
federation  was  pUced  under  a  gOTcraor-in- 
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ief ,  remdinff  in  Antigua,  the  afburt  of  the 
xioiu  ialanofl  being  admiustered  by  preai- 
;ott.  Tliere  is  a  General  Legislative  Coun- 
l  for  the  Leeward  Islands,  consisting  of  a 
ctfident  appointed  by  the  governor  from  one 
the  local  legislatures,  three  eX'Ojieio  mem- 
ffs,  six  nominated  members,  and  representa- 
Te  members  elected  by  the  legislatures  of 
m  several  islands. 


_  y  Papaii,  were  the  messengers  or 

nbisaadoTB  of  the  Pope,  the  recipients  of 
le  formal  delegation  of  the  papal  authority 
ithin  a  given  country.    Before  the  Norman 
'onqueflt  the  presence  cl  a  papal  legate  in 
Ingland    was  rare  and    exceptional.      The 
u-Uteftt  foondera  of  Christianity  in  England 
rere  indeed  in  such  close  relation  to  the 
'opes,  that  there  was  very  little  need  for 
thiT  than  direct  intercourse  with  them.    Ac- 
ordingly  there  is  no  trace  of  pcmal  legation 
letween  the  mission  of  John  the  Precentor  to 
rheodore*B  Ck>uncil  at  Hatfield  in  680  and  the 
nisaion  of  Greorge  and  Theophylact,  *'  to  renew 
ht  iaith  which  St.  Gregory  had  sent  us" 
Anglo-Saxon  Chron.,  sa.  786)  at  the  famous 
ouncil  of  787.    During  the  next  three  cen- 
turies papal  legations  are  equally  rare.    The 
mbordinate  position  of  Nothhelm  **praco  a 
fewino  Eu^enio  Papa**  at  the  Clovesho  Synod 
d  824,  shows  the  legation  invested  with  few  of 
the  dignities  of  later  times.  Under  Edward  the 
C<>nfessor  the  mission  of  an  envoy  of  Alex- 
ander II.  to  counteract  the  adhesion  of  Sti- 
frmd  to  the  anti-Pope  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  period  which  the  Conquest  further 
developed.      But  while  admitting  the  papal 
<i<degate8,  and  using  them  in  1070  to  reform 
tho  Church   on    Norihan  lines,  William   I. 
f-i^ablished  the  rule  that  no  legate  should  be 
^dmitted  into  England   unless  sent  at  the 
liutiQce  of  the  king  and  Church.    Anselm 
fl  limed  for  the  see  of  Canterbury  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  represent  the  Pope  in  England. 
Anhbishop  William  of    Corbeuil    obtained 
from  Honorius  II.   (1126)  a  formal  legatine 
eommission  over  the  whole  island  of  Britain. 
From  this  precedent  grew  the  ordinary  lega- 
tion  of  tho  archbishops,  which,  acceptable  by 
Church  and  nation  as  involving  less  prac- 
tJ'-al  interference  with  the  ordinary  rule  of 
thp  Chun]i,  was  agreeable  to  the  Pope  as  ini- 
}>^yin?  that  the  independent  metropolitical 
jorisdiction  of  Cant<*rbury  was  the  result  of 
i^pal  delegation.    The  steps  in  the  process 
w-  as  follows :    on  William  of    Corbeuil's 
d'lth,  Henry  of  Winchester  was  preferred  to 
Ihi'obald,    the    new    archbishop,    who    ob- 
liunod  the  legation,  however,  after  tho  death 
^^    Henry's    patron.     Pope    Innocent    II. 
Hf-nry  II.  for  a  time  got  Roger  of  York 
appointed   legate    instead    of    Becket;    but 
luring  the  quarrel  Becket  received  the  dele- 
fTdtion.    The  next  two  archbishops  were  ap- 
^'inted  legates,  though  Longchamp  of  Ely 
•ucceeded  Baldwin,  when  the  latter  went  on 


crusade,  and  Hubert  Walter  had  to  give  up 
the  title  on  the  death  of  Celestine  HI.    The 
surrender  of    John  gave  opportunities    for 
extraordinarv  foreign  legates,  such  asGualo 
and  PandulJ,  who  almost  ruled  England  in 
the  minority  of  Henry  III.;  but  Langton 
obtained  thmr  recall,  and  the  appointment  of 
himaAlf  as  Uffotus  natut,  and  a  promise  that 
in  his  lifetime  no  oUier  legate  should  be  sent. 
Henceforth  the   Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
were  regularly  recognised  as  ordinary  legates. 
In    1352  Thoresby    of    York  acquired  the 
same    privilege  for  the  northern  province. 
The  suspension  of  Chichele  by  Martin  V. 
because  he  could  not  get  the  Statute  of  Pro- 
visors  repealed,  seems  not  to  have  been  recog- 
lused;  and  Beaufort  of  Winchester's  special 
delegation  did  not  supersede   the  ordinary 
juri^iction  of  Canterbury.     But  legaU  9»M«t, 
i^gati  a  latere  were  still  sent  upon  occasion, 
^e  missions  of  Otho  and  Othobon,  and  of 
Guy,  Qirdinal  Bishop  of  Sabina,  are  good 
instances  during  Henry  III.'s  time.    Wolsey 
combined  with  his  small  ordinary  jurisdiction 
as  Archbishop  of  York  an  extraonhnary  com- 
mission as  legate,  which  became  the  excuse 
for  his  overUirow,  and  for  the  abolition  of  a 
power  which,  from  the  days  of  the  Statute  of 
Pr^eumniret  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any 
legal  basis  in  England,  however  confonnable 
to  the  .general  ecclesiastical  law.    Nothing 
but  the  compromise  of  the  legaiue  natue  made 
the  position  of  the  legate  tolemble  to  the 
national  feelings  of  Engluid.    It  involved  a 
subordination  to  an  alien  jurisdiction  antago* 
nistic  to  the  imperial  claims  of  the  English 
crown.    One  of  the  earliest  steps  of  the  Re- 
formation was  to  ignore  the  claims  of  the 
papal  legates.    The  mission  of  Campeggio  in 
1529  was,  but  for  the  revival  of  the  ordinary 
legation  of  Cardinal  Pole  and  his  supeices- 
sion  by  Peto,  the  last  instance  of  papal  lega- 
tion in  England. 

Stnbbfl,  Cmut.  flut. ;  Ck>IUer,  Church  Biet. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

£egga,  Hekhy  Billson  {b.  1708,  d.  1764), 
was  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  He 
became  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1746,  and 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1747.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  appointed  envoy  extra- 
ordinary to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  in  1749 
became  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  In  1754  he 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  in 
1755  he  rebelled  against  Newcastle,  refusing 
to  sign  the  Treasury  warrants  necessary  for 
carrying  the  treaty  for  the  Hessian  sub- 
sidy to  a  conclusion.  He  was  accordingly 
dismissed.  He  again  assumed  office  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  1756,  but  was  dismissed  in 
the  following  year,  to  be  shortly  afterwards 
reinstated  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  ho 
was,  however,  dismissed  in  1761,  owing  to  a 
quarrel  with  Bute.  He  continued,  until  his 
death,  to  adhere  to  Pitt  in  politics,  although 
bound  by  no  ties  of  friendship. 
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Iiegion  Memorial,  The  (1701),  was  a 
Whig  pamphlet,  written  to  express  the  public 
disgust  at  the  treatment  by  the  Commons  of 
the  Kentish  petitioners.  It  is  supposed  that 
its  author  was  Daniel  Defoe.  The  pamphlet 
takes  its  name  from  its  concluding  words, 
"  our  name  is  Legion,  and  we  are  many."  Its 
language  is  extremely  violent,  and  it  contains 
not  only  questions  of  national  politics,  but  also 
a  bitter  attack  on  the  Unitarians,  and  on  John 
Howe,  a  speaker  against  the  Kentish  Petition. 
It  accurately  represented  the  temper  of  a  lai^ 
section  of  the  population.  The  Whigs  were 
delighted,  and  the  Tories  infuriated  with  it. 

legislation.  There  was  little  legis- 
lation, or  formal  enacting  of  new  laws,  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  unwritten  customs 
and  rales  of  law  that  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
had  brought  to  Britain  were,  from  time 
to  time,  authoritatively  declared,  revised, 
amended,  added  to,  adapted  to  the  advancing 
experience  of  the  race,  or  even  reduced  to 
crudely  constructed  codes ;  and  the  result 
was  called  after  the  king  by  whom  or  at 
whose  instance  the  task  had  been  undertaken. 
This  moderate  measure  of  legislation  would 
seem  to  have  regularly  been  the  joint- work 
of  the  king  and  witan  ;  the  successive  issues  of 
laws  profess  to  have  been  made  either  by  the 
king  and  his  witan,  or  by  the  kinv  "  with  his 
witan,"  or  "  with  the  counsel  of  his  witan." 
Indeed  Alfred  tells  us  that  to  his  laws  the 
consent  of  his  witan  was  given;  and  the 
language  of  more  than  one  ordinance  of 
Ethelred  II.*s  reign  states  the  authority  of 
Qie  witan  alone.  Mr.  Kemble  would  rather 
"assert  that  they  possessed  the  legislative 
power  without  the  king,  than  that  he  possessed 
it  without  them."  We  may  perhaps  assume 
that  their  practical  importance  to  this  function 
varied  with  the  character  of  the  king.  Very 
few  laws  were  made  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Norman  kings.  But  in  the  making  of  these 
few  the  sovereign's  will  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  sole  effective  force ;  the  voice  of  the 
great  and  wise  Of  the  kingdom  declined  into 
an  influence  merely — perhaps  into  leas.  Yet 
it  was  seldom  ignored;  the  charters  and 
ordinances  of  William  I.  and  Henry  I. 
generally  express  the  counsel  or  concurrence 
in  some  form  of  the  higher  clergy  and  barons, 
though  it  is  likely  that  their  approval  was 
often  taken  for  granted.  The  tendency,  how- 
ever, of  the  succeeding  reigns  was  to  make 
the  share  of  the  Great  Council  in  the  work 
more  and  more  of  a  reality.  Even  the  strong- 
willed  Henry  II.  was  careful  to  gain  its 
assent  to  the  assizes  or  constitutions  ho  drew 
up.  And  this  tendency  grew  until  this  body 
was  recognised  as  a  co-ordinate  power  with 
the  king  in  this  province.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  indeed,  notably  in  that  of  Magna 
Carta,  what  now  pass  for  laws  wore  really 
treaties  concluded  between  conflicting  parties 
in  the  State.    As  yet  the  only  part  the  people 


had  in  legislation  was  to  hear  and  obey  tk 
laws  that  were  declared  to  them  by  sherilb  or 
itinerant  justices.  **  Legislative  action,"  ap 
Bishop  Stubbs,  "  belonged  only  to  the  viae, 
that  is,  to  the  royal  or  national  coundL"  Thf 
incorporation  of  the  Commons  with  tbi« 
council  was  necessarily  followed  by  the  oo&- 
cession  to  the  representatives  of  the  peopl€ 
of  a  right  to  a  share  in  this  action.  Bat  not 
at  once  to  an  important  share.  Fiist  their 
participation  was  either  deemed  unnecesory 
or  assumed ;  then  it  was  admitted  to  ^ 
essential  to  the  repeal  of  a  law ;  next,  lavs 
were  enacted  on  their  petition  ;  and  for  Ksnf 
time  this  last  remained  the  usual  practice. 
During  the  fourteenth  century  the  right 
of  the  Commons  to  present  petitions  and 
receive  answers  to  them  tended  steadily  to 
become  the  exclusive  basis  ol  legishttiaa. 
There  were  exceptions,  certainly — ^more  than 
once  a  petition  to  the  clergy  led  to  tiie 
framing  of  a  statute ;  but  the  regular  course 
was  for  the  king  to  ordain  the  law  at  ihs 
request  of  the  Commons,  and  with  the  assent 
of  the  Lords.  And  to  several  laws  eren 
the  assent  of  the  Commons  is  stated.  Bot 
the  king  was  still  largely  in  fact,  as  in 
form  he  has  always  been,  the  author  of  all 
legislation;  and  the  statutes  that  he  canaei 
to  be  framed  on  the  petitions  of  Parliament 
were  often  inadequate,  evasive,  or  usdesg. 
To  make  sure  of  the  fulfllment  of  their 
desires,  therefore,  Parliament,  towards  the  end 
of  Henry  VI. 's  reig^,  adopted  the  practice  of 
proceeding  by  bills  which  could  not  be  altered 
without  their  sanction,  but  might  originate 
in  either  House,  or  even  with  the  king.  The 
method  of  petition  was  not  altogether  aban- 
doned; but  its  use  became  rare,  except  in 
private  legislation.  And  already  in  tlH" 
fifteenth  century  the  course  of  pnwednre  irtf 
substantially  what  it  is  now.  The  thre«' 
readings,  the  going  into  committee,  the  pro> 
posal  of  amendments,  were  established  ioras 
at  least  before  the  century  ended.  Thai,  toa 
the  enacting  clause  of  statutes  had  taken  itj 
final  form—"  be  it  enacted  by  the  king,  onr 
sovereign  lord,  by  and  with  the  adrioo  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons  in 
this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same."  The  language  ci 
onr  legislation  has  varied.  It  was  generally 
English,  but  sometimes  Latin,  before  the  Con- 
quest ;  was  almost  exclusively  latin  from 
the  Conquest  till  the  Mad  Parliament  wh«?B 
French  made  its  appearance.  French  did  no( 
at  once  drive  out  Latin;  but  became  th« 
fashion  in  Edward  I.'s  reign,  and  aUnost 
universal  after  it.  But  ever  since  1489  onr 
laws  have  been  written  exclusively  in  English. 
French,  however,  still  lingers  in  a  few  phrases: 
la  reyne  le  veult  is  the  expression  of  the  royal 
assent,  and  la  reyne  s'aviaera  would  be  the  fona 
of  royal  refusal  if  such  could  now  be  given. 
Stubbs,  Const.  Hist, ;  Maj,  Law  and  Prsdiet  9f 
PariMmMHt.  [J.  B.] 
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Netcaster,  Thb  Earldom  of,  which  had 
been  held  from  early  in  the  twelfth  century' 
by  the  Norman  fiuxuly  of  Beaumont,  passed 
in  1207  to  Simon  of  Montfort,  the  crusader, 
who  was  son  (or,  as  some  accounts  say, 
husband)  of  Amicia,  sister  to  the  last  Beau* 
mont  earl.  Simon,  however,  seems  never  to 
have  enjoyed  more  than  the  title,  and  when 
he  died,  his  eldest  son,  Amalric,  was  well 
content  to  surrender  his  rights  to  his  next 
brother,  Simon,  the  famous  national  leader,  on 
whose  death  at  Evesham,  in  1265,  all  his 
honours  became  forfeit.  Nine  years  later  the 
earldom  was  granted  to  Edmund,  Earl  of 
liancaster,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  that 
title  until  the  death  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lan* 
caster,  in  1361,  when  the  honour  of  Leicester 
descended  to  William,  Count  of  Holland, 
husband  to  this  prince's  elder  daughter  and 
oO'heirefls,  and  then  to  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
married  the  second  daughter.  It  does  not 
appear  that  William  of  Holland  ever  bore  the 
title  of  earl;  but  John  of  Gaunt  is  at  least 
once  BO  styled,  and  in  the  person  of  his  son, 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  the  honour  was  merged 
in  the  crown.  In  1563  the  earldom  was 
granted  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  younger  son 
of  John,  Duke  of  Northumberland;  he  died 
without  legitimate  issue  in  1588,  and  the 
title  became  extinct.  In  1618  it  was  granted 
to  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  Viscount  Lisle,  in 
whose  family  it  continued  until  its  extinction 
in  1743.  In  the  following  year  Thomas 
Coke,  Baron  Level  of  Minster  Level,  was 
created  Earl  of  Leicester,  but  died  in  1759 
without  surviving  issue.  In  1784  George 
Townshend,  son  of  George,  Viscount  Towns- 
hend,  was  created  earl  of  the  county  of 
Leicester,  but  on  the  death  of  his  son  in  1855, 
this  title  also  became  extinct.  Meanwhile, 
in  1837,  Thomas  William  Coke,  a  great- 
nephew  of  the  Thomas  Coke  above  named, 
waB  ennobled  by  the  singular  style  of  Earl  of 
Leicester  of  Holkham,  oo.  Norfolk.  This  title 
8till  exists. 

Xiaieester,  Simon  db  Montfort,  Earl 
OF.     [Montfokt.] 


%  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
{b.  I6d2,d.  1588),  was  the  fifth  son  of  John 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Impli- 
cated to  some  extent  in  the  schemes  of  his 
father,  he  was  for  some  years  in  disgrace,  but 
was  ultimately  restored  in  blood  by  Mary. 
In  1549  he  married  Amy  (ox  Anne)  Robsart, 
daughter  of  a  Devonshir'?  gentlemen,  and 
is  said  to  have  procured  her  murder  at 
Cumnor  (1560).  The  charge  cannot  be 
absolutely  proved ;  but  she  certainly  perished 
at  a  time  most  convenient  for  Dudley^s 
ambition.  The  probable  truth  is,  as  Mr. 
Froude  points  out,  that  she  was  murdered 
by  some  one  who  wished  to  see  Dudley 
married  to  Elizabeth.  He  had  not  been 
long  about  the  court  before  his  hand- 
some appeaznnce  won  him  the  favour  of  the 


queen,  whose  relations  with  her  "  sweet 
Robin  *'  were  so  peculiar  as  to  lend  colour  to 
the  worst  representations  of  her  enemies, 
though  the  rumoui'S  were  probably  ground- 
less. The  queen*s  fondness  for  Dudley, 
whom,  in  1564,  she  created  Earl  of  Leicester, 
caused  his  marriage  with  her  to  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  certainty.  But  Elizabeth,'  fond 
as  she  was,  preferred  that  '*at  court  there 
should  be  no  master,  only  mistress."  The 
bitter  enemy  of  Cecil,  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  rival  in  influence  over  the  queen,  Leicester 
was  continually  trying  to  deprive  him  of  his 
ofiBce,  but  without  success.  His  arrogtmce 
and  his  influence  over  the  queen  made 
Leicester  an  object  of  almost  universal  de- 
testation ;  and  the  probability  of  his  mar- 
riage wiUi  Elizjibcth  called  forth  the  most 
violent  opposition.  When  the  queen,  in 
1562,  believed  herself  to  be  dying,  i^e  named 
the  earl  as  Protector  of  the  realm ;  and  the 
following  year,  though  she  would  not  marry 
him  herself,  proposed  him  as  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  that  he  might 
thus,  perhaps,  after  all,  obtain  the  throne  of 
England.  It  was  long,  however,  before 
Leicester  gave  up  all  hope  of  an  alliance  with 
the  queen ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined opponents  of  the  projected  marriages 
with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Charles  of  Austna. 
About  the  year  1567,  Ijeicester  assumed  the 
rdle  of  head  of  the  I^iritan  party,  partly 
out  of  chagiin  with  the  Catholics,  who  re- 
fused him  support,  and  as  a  means  of  check- 
mating his  enemy  Cecil.  Twenty  years  later, 
when  in  the  Netherlands,  he  gamed  many 
supporters  amongst  the  Reformers  by  his  pre- 
tence of  sincere  Protestantism.  In  1578  he 
secretly  married  the  Countess  of  Essex,  and 
incurred  the  severe  displeasure  of  the  queen, 
who  still  retained  her  partiality  for  her 
favourite.  In  1582  Elizabeth  again  quarrelled 
with  him ;  but  a  reconciliation  was  effected, 
and,  in  1585,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the 
English  troops  in  the  Low  Countries ;  though 
his  appointment  only  served  to  bring  out  his 
incapacity  to  fill  a  responsible  position.  On 
his  arrival  at  Flushing,  Leicester  was  offered 
and  accepted  the  post  of  governor  by  the 
States,  a  fact  which  again  provoked  the  anger 
of  Elizabeth,  who  declared  that  the  earl  and 
the  States  had  treated  her  with  contempt. 
Before  Leicester  returned  to  England,  towards 
the  end  of  1586,  he  had  managed,  "  with  con- 
spicuous incapacity,"  to  throw  everything 
into  confusion,  and  to  bring  the  Low  Countries 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  States  again  offered  him  the  government, 
and  he  wept  back  with  supplies  of  men  and 
money  in  1587,  though  he  only  retained  his 
post  a  few  months.  The  following  year,  in 
spite  of  the  incapacity  he  had  displayed  as  a 
general,  the  command  of  the  English  army  was 
entrusted  to  him  during  the  alarm  of  the  Spanish 
invasion;  and  he  was  about  to  be  created 
lieutenant-General  of  England  and  Ii^land, 
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when  he  died  of  a  fever  (Sept.  4,  1588).    His 

character  is  that  of  an  ambitious  and  unscru- 

pulouB  courtier.    **  He  combined  in  himflelf," 

saya  Mr.  Froude,  **  the  worst  qualities  of  both 

a^xes.      Without    courage,    without    talent, 

without  virtue,  he  was  the  handsome,  soft, 

polished,  and  attentive  minion  of  the  Court." 

Stowe ;  Strype,  AnnaU,  Sc. ;  Proudo,  Hi*i.  of 
JBng. ;  Lingard,  Higi,  of  Eng. ;  Banke,  HUi.  of 
Bng.  [F.  S.  P.] 

Leitfli,  Thomas  {d.  1601),  a  supporter  of 
the  Ean  of  Essex,  formed  a  plot  to  obtain  his 
release  by  seizing  the  person  of  the  queen. 
It  is  said  that  the  discovery  of  Leigh*B  inten- 
tion caused  Elizabeth  to  sign  the  death  war- 
rant of  the  earl  without  delay. 

Leitfhtoilf  Alexander  {b,  1587  ?  d.  1644;, 
a  Scotch  divine,  filled  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Edinburgh  from  1603  to  1615. 
In  1629  he  published  two  works,  one  entitled 
Zion^t  PUay  the  other  The  Looking-glast  of  the 
Holy  WoTy  in  which  he  violently  attacked  the 
bishops,  counselling  the  Parliament  **  to  smite 
them  under  the  fifth  rib,"  and  spoke  of  the 
queen  as  a  Ganaanite  and  an  idolatress.  For 
tiiis  he  was  sentenced  by  the  Star  Chamber  to 
have  his  nose  slit,  his  ears  cut,  be  publicly 
whipped,  and  imprisoned  for  life.  In  1640  he 
was  released  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
made  keeper  of  the  state  prison  at  Lambeth 
Palaoe. 

^eiiurtor.  The  Kinodom  and  Protinox 
OP,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  Irish 
legends,  was  first  colonised  by  the  Firbolgs,  a 
number  of  tribes  of  British  or  Belgian  origin, 
and  after  they  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Tuatha  D6  Dananns,  it  was  the  starting  point 
from  which  the  Milesians  (Ghauls  or  Spaniards) 
overran  the  country.  When  their  leader  Eri- 
mon  divided  the  country  he  is  said  to  have 
given  Leinster  to  Crimhthann,  a  descendant 
of  the  Pirbolgs,  which  race  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  population.  About  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  Leinster  was  occupied  by  a 
number  of  kinglets,  but  Tuathal  Techmar, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  dominant  tribe, 
the  Scoti,  broke  their  power,  imposed  upon 
them  a  fine  known  as  the  "  boromean,"  or  cow- 
tribute,  and  took  a  portion  of  their  territorj', 
including  the  sacred  hill  of  Tara,  to  form,  with 
additions  from  the  other  kingdoms,  the  over- 
king's  kin^om  of  Meath.  His  g^ndson, 
Conn  "of  the  hundred  battles,"  however,  had 
little  hold  on  the  country,  and  the  King  of 
Leinster  joined  Mug  of  Munster  in  a  victorious 
struggle  against  the  over-king.  At  the  time 
of  the  mission  of  St.  Patrick  (432  a.d.)  Lein- 
ster, which  comprised  the  present  counties  of 
Wexford,  Wicklow,  Carlow,  Queen's  County, 
parts  of  Kilkenny,  King's  County,  and  Kil- 
dare,  together  with  the  part  of  county  Dublin 
south  of  the  liffey,  had  been  conaolidfated  into 
one  kingdom  under  the  Maplmordas,  or  Mac- 
Murroughs.  It  had  already  been  partially 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Palladius.    The 


Leinster  kings  seem  to  have  been  practically 
independent  of  the  over-kings  of  the  Uoi- 
Neilt  dynasty  (438  and  onwards),  and  in  681 
they  obtained  as  abolition  of  the  "boro> 
mean  "  tribute,  at  the  instance  of  St.  MoHnf . 
From  time  to  time,  however,  their  ooantrT 
was  invaded  from  Meath,  and  terrific  ddest« 
inflicted  upon  them.  Tlie  conntry  suffered 
also  from  the  ravages  of  the  Northmea  and 
Danes,  the  latter  of  whom  took  from  them  a 
(considerable  district  round  Dublin  (about  860). 
In  984  the  Kings  of  East  and  West  Leinster 
had  to  submit  to  Brian  Bora,  King  of  Munster, 
who  thus  became  king  of  the  southern  half  d 
Ireland.  With  the  aid  of  the  Danes  of  DaUiii, 
Leinster  attempted  in  1000  to  cast  off  hb 
yoke,  but  the  allies  were  completely  defeated 
at  Glen  Mama.  Maelmorda  was  placed  on  the 
throne  by  Brian  as  sole  king,  but  promptly 
began  to  mtri^e  afresh  with  the  Danes  agunst 
him,  and  was  in  consequence  met  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Brian  Boru  and  Malachi,  Kins^ 
of  Meath.  The  battle  of  ClontaH  (1014)  re- 
sulted in  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  Kings  of 
Leinster  and  Dublin.  It  was  not  long,  hov- 
ever,  before  the  kingdom  recovered,  and  br 
the  middle  of  the  century  we  find  IHanmit 
(Dermot),  King  of  Leinster,  driving  out  the 
Danish  iCing  of  Dublin,  and  his  son  Mar- 
chad  (Mnrtough),  making  the  Isle  of  Ksn 
tributary ;  but  these  acquisitions  were  not 
long  retained.  Dermot's  great-grandson, 
Dermot  MacMurrough,  having  been  deposed 
because  of  his  treacheries  and  craelties,  re- 
paired to  Henry  II.  in  Aquitaine,  and  obtained 
permission  to  raise  forces  in  England  agaisit 
Roderick  O'Connor.  Hence  began  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion,  which  speedily  resulted  in 
the  conquest  of  the  coast  towns,  and  victoTif« 
over  the  tribes,  into  which  it  is  unnecesaarT 
to  enter  here.  On  the  death  of  Dermot  in 
1171,  Strongbow,  who  had  married  his  onlr 
child  Eva,  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Leinster, 
and  his  heiress  transferred  the  claim  to  her 
husband,  William  Marshal,  Eaj*!  of  Pea- 
broke,  who  left  five  co-heiresses.  These  ladies 
all  married  English  nobles,  whose  deacendanti 
drew  their  rents,  and  lived  away  in  England, 
the  estates  eventually  becoming  forfeited  to 
the  crown  under  the  statute  against  absenteea. 
Large  tracts  of  land  were  also  given  by  Denno* 
to  others  of  the  invaders,  and  these  granti 
were  confirmed  by  Henrv  on  his  visit  to  Ire- 
land in  1172.  Thus  the'Leinster  Fits^rsMs 
held  by  subinfeudation  under  the  De  Vesda. 
Earls  of  Kildare,  the  descendants  of  one  of 
Strongbow's  daughters,  until  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  the  De  Vesci  estates  were  forfeited, 
and  bestowed  on  the  Fitsgeralds,  who  «ob 
became  of  great  importance  as  Earls  of  Kil- 
dare (1316)  and  Dukes  of  Leinster.  Tber 
maintained  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  witk 
the  Irish  tribes,  the  MacMurronghs  and  the 
O'Tooles,  who  often  confined  them  to  thar 
walled  towns.  In  1399  Ridiard  II.  oame  to 
the  assistance  of  the  English  Pftlsb  ^^  ^ 
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Maelion^oghs  evaded  bsttle,  and  he  had  to 
retixe ;  Kildare,  and  the  country  round  Duhlin, 
waa  now  all  that  waa  left  in  lieiniitflr  to  the 
Kngliwh.  Thia  state  of  affaire  did  not  mend 
until  the  reign  at  Henry  YIII.,  when  a  douhlo 
policy  of  coerdon  and  oonciliation  waa  pur- 
sued with  eoine  BucoeBs ;  the  Geraldines  were 
(Tuahed;  the  estatea  of  absentee  landlords 
were  confiscated;  ItlacMarrough,  who  now 
took  the  name  of  Kavanagh,  the  represen- 
tative of  King  Dermot,  was  pemdoned,  and 
the  other  chieftains  won  over,  their  loyalty 
being  secured  by  gifts  of  confiscated  Church 
landsb  Under  Mary,  Gerald  of  Kildare  was 
restored  to  his  earldom,  and  the  districts  of 
Leiz  and  Ofialy  were  planted  with  English 
colonists,  becoming  Queen's  County  and 
King's  County  respectively.  During  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  Leinster  suffered  compara- 
tively little  in  comparison  with  Ulster  and 
Munster,  the  scenes  of  the  O'Neill  and  Des- 
mond rebellions,  though  there  was  continual 
war  then  between  the  Geraldines  and  Butlers. 
In  this  reign  the  old  kingdom  of  Meath  was 
added  to  Leinster,  together  with  Louth,  for- 
merly a  part  of  Ulster.  James  I.,  true  to  his 
policy  ox  governing  Ireland  by  English  ideas, 
determined  to  effect  the  Plantation  of  Leinster. 
By  means  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
defective  titles,  he  despoiled  the  natives,  and 
even  the  Anglo-Irish,  of  large  portions  of  their 
l»nds,  which  were  transferred  to  "  undertakers," 
who  speedily  formed  a  new  Irish  nobility. 
( Charles  I.  declared  large  districts  of  land  in 
Wicklow  and  Wexford  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
«*rown,  but  such  was  the  outcry  against  the 
proceeding  that  it  had  to  be  abanaoned.  When 
Oomwell  repaired  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  sub- 
dne  the  rebellion  which  had  broken  out  in 
1641,  his  stern  displeasure  fell  heavily  upon 
Lieinster,  and  the  massacres  of  Drogheda  and 
Wexford  went  far  to  break  all  further  oppo- 
sition. In  the  settlement  that  followed,  the 
Irish  Catholic  gentry  were  transported  across 
the  Shannon,  and  their  lands  given  to  Crom- 
wellian  soldiers,  and  adventurers  who  had 
advanced  money,  but  after  the  Restoration 
about  one-third  of  their  estates  were  restored 
to  the  dispossessed  Catholics.  The  last  great 
Irish  land  settlement — ^that  which  followed 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick  (1691)— resulted  in  a 
further  forfeiture  of  Catholic  property,  but  it 
did  not  affect  Leinster  so  much  as  the  other 
provinces  of  Ireland,  and  its  history  as  a  sepa- 
rate province  may  be  said  to  have  ended  with 
the  Kevolution. 

Keatiog.  EiH.  oflrtUmdf  Frend«rgast,  Orom- 
wMian  SettUtnetU:  Carte.  Li/f  0/ th«  DmIm  ^ 
OrmenA9i  Froade,  Hitt.  of  Eng. ;  HaTertjr,  HiaL 
€f  IrAomd;  Cnaack,  Hiat.  cf  the  IruH  Nation; 
King,  JBatatm  of  tk«  PmtHfantM  of  IrOand  viuUr 
Jawi§$  n. :  Walpole,  The  Kingdom  of  IroUutd. 

[U  C.  8.] 

]fl«ilister.  Jambs,  Dukb  of,  20th  Earl  of 
Kildare  (d.  Nov.  19,  1973),  waa  in  1747  made 
Marquis  of  Leinster  in  the  English  peeiage, 


in  1761  he  became  Harquis  of  Kildare,  and 
in  1766  Duke  of  Leinster  in  the  Irish  peerage. 
Individually  the  most  powerful  and  popular 
nobleman  in  Ireland,  he  refused  to  act  with 
any  other  party.  Hence  it  was  that  he  only 
once  was  Lord  Justice.  In  1769  he  joined 
the  Patriots,  as  thev  called  themselves.  He 
raised  and  commanaed  the  first  regiment  of 
Volunteers ;  when  the  trade  restrictions  were 
taken  away  he  refused  to  embarrass  the  go- 
vernment, but  aKsin  took  the  lead  against 
them  after  the  Mutiny  Bill  had  been  passed. 
He  was  one  of  the  deputation  to  the  Pnnce  of 
Wales  with  the  Regency  Bill.  He  signed 
the  "Round  Robin,"  but  refused  to  recede 
from  that  engagement;  in  consequence  he 
lost  the  Mast^^ip  of  the  Rolls.  He  was 
father  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Tiffithi  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  was  burnt 
by  Hertford,  May,  1644.  It  was  afterwards 
held  by  the  queen  regent,  Mary  of  Guise, 
and  a  French  garrison  against  the  Lords  of 
Congregation,  and  in  1660  was  besieged  by 
a  combined  force  of  Scotch  and  EngU&.  In 
1571  it  was  held  by  the  party  of  James  VI., 
who  nearly  fell  into  the  han(u  of  Lord  Both- 
well  here  in  1594.  During  tho  ascendancy  of 
Cromwell  it  was  occupied  by  Lambert  and 
Monk.  In  1715  it  was  for  a  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jacobite  insurgents.   ' 


EsifS  Stvart,  Dvxs  of  {d, 
1583),  the  son  of  John  d'Aubign^,  captain  of 
the  Dcota  Guard  in  France,  and  the  nephew  of 
Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,  came  to  Scotland, 
1579,  where  his  polished  manners  soon  re- 
commended him  to  the  favour  of  James  VI., 
who  created  him  Duke  of  Lennox,  1 58 1 ,  having 
previously  made  him  Governor  of  Dumbuton, 
captain  of  his  guard,  and  Earl  of  Lennox. 
Hated  by  the  Scotch  nobles  as  a  foreigner  and 
a  favourite,  Lennox  sought  to  increase  his 
popularity  by  becoming  a  Protestant,  and  to 
secure  his  power  by  the  ruin  of  Morton. 
He  became  an  object  of  dread  to  Elisabeth, 
who  imagined  that  he  would  set  himself  to 
draw  closer  the  connection  between  Scotland 
and  France.  Hurled  from  his  high  position 
by  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  Lennox  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  France,  where  he  died 
at  Paris,  May,  1583.  He  is  said,  in  spite  of 
his  vanity  and  love  of  ostentation,  to  have 
been  a  "  gentle,  humane,  and  candid  '*  man. 


Matthew  Stuakt,  Earl  op  {d. 
1571),  was  a  member  of  the  French  house  of 
D*Aubign6.  On  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  Queen  Margaret, 
he  joined  the  party  of  Henr}'  VIII.  in  Soot- 
lana,  but  subsequently  threw  him  over  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Assured  Lords.  He  was  the 
father  of  Damley,  on  whose  murder  he  endea- 
voured without  avail  to  bring  BothweU  to 
justice,  for  he  dared  not  appear  at  the  trial  as 
his  accuser.  In  1 567,  on  Mary's  abdication,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  regency, 
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and  the  following  year  collected  evidence 
against  the  Queen  of  Scots  at  the  York  com- 
mission. In  1570  he  was  elected  regent  of 
Scotland,  and  at  once  attacked  and  took  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton,  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  Mary's  party.  He  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  bullet  in  a  fray  at  Stirling  in  September, 
1671. 

Lenthall,  William  [b.  1591,  d.  1662), 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1616,  and,  having 
a  considerable  practice,  and  being  a  member 
of  an  ancient  Berkshire  family,  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  equal  to 
this  important  position,  though  on  the 
attempted  arrest  of  the  Five  Members  by 
the  king  (Jan.  4,  1642),  he  showed  con- 
siderable spirit.  In  1643  the  Parliament 
made  bim  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  in  1646 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal. 
In  1647,  fearing  the  mob  which  attempted 
to  overawe  Parliament,  he  withdrew  to  the 
army,  but  soon  after  returned  and  resumed 
his  office  of  Speaker,  which  he  continued 
to  hold  down  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1653.  In  the  Parliament  of 
1654  he  was  again  chosen  Speaker,  and  in 
1666  was  made  one  of  Cromwell's  House  of 
Lords,  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  favour 
of  the  Protector's  assuming  the  title  of  king. 
On  the  Restoration  he  was  deprived  of  his 
judicial  office,  but  received  the  king's  pai-don 
on  assuming  the  royal  title,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  his  Upper  House.  He  thereupon 
retired  into  private  life,  unmolested  by  the 
new  government. 

Fox,  Judget  of  England. 

£eo£ric(^.  1057)  was  the  son  of  Leofwine, 
Earl  of  Mercia.  In  1017  he  was  ap]X)inted  by 
Canute  Earl  of  Cliester,  and  soon  after  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  earldom  of  Mercia. 
On  the  death  of  Canute  Leofric  supported  the 
claims  of  Harold.  During  the  rei^n  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  Leofric  occupied  a 
middle  position  between  the  foreigners  and  the 
party  of  Godwin,  and  in  1051,  when  matters 
had  come  to  a  crisis,  he  prevented  the  outbreak 
of  civil  war  by  mediation.  He  died  in  1057, 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  earldom  by  his  son 
Elfgar.  Leofric  and  his  wife  Godgifu  (the 
"  Lady  Godiva "  of  legend)  were  especially 
celebrated  as  builders  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries, chief  among  them  being  the  great 
minster  of  Coventry.     [Coventry.] 

Florence  of  Worcester,  Chronicle;  Freeman, 
Norman  Conquest^  vol.  IL 

Leofvraie  (4.  1066)  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Earl  Godwin.  Probably  in  1057  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  an  earldom,  which  included  the 
shires  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Essex, 
Hertford,  and  Buckingham.  He  was  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Hastings. 

Zteslie^  David  {d.  1682),  nephew  of  Alex- 
ander Leabe,  Earl  ot  Leven  (q.v.),  and  an  even 
more  able  oommander,  accompanied  his  ancle 


to  England  (1644)  in  the  capacity  of  major- 
general.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  and  in  1645 
defeated  Montrose  at  PhiHphaogh.  In  16.>0 
he  was  opposed  to  Cromwell,  who  defeated 
him  at  Dunbar,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Worcester,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  remained  until  the  Restora- 
tion. He  was  made  Lord  Newark  by  Charies 
II.  in  recognition  of  his  services  at  WoroeBier. 

Xaeslie,  Norman,  Master  of  Rothes,  was 
one  of  the  Scotch  commanders  at  the  liattlf> 
of  Ancrum.  In  1546  he  murdered  Cardinal 
Beaton  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he 
was  himself  captured  by  a  French  force 
(1547),  and  sent  to  the  French  galleys  as  a 
heretic ;  he  subsequently  escaped. 

3Uetliiiiiftoii.9   WiLLiAsr   MAnxAND  of, 

son  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  well  known  as 

an  able    and    inscrutable    politician    at  an 

early    age,    for    some     years     played    an 

almost  continuous    part    in    the    histoiy  of 

Scotch  politics,  and  in  1558  was  appointed 

Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Mary,  imd  wa:» 

continuadly  employed  as  her  envoy  to  the 

English  court.    Although  he  joined  the  Lords 

of    Congregation,    he    was    nevertheless   in 

favour  of  extending  toleration  to  the  queen 

as  to  her  religion;   in  1565   he  vehemently 

opposed   the   marriage    with    Damley,  and 

a   year    later  persuaded   the   qneen   to  sue 

for  a  divorce.     After  Damley's  murder  he 

accompanied  Mary  to  Seton  in  Haddington- 

shire^    but    deserted    her   on    symptoms  of 

danger  appearing  in  1567,  and  joined  the 

Confederate   Jjorda  on  Mary's  captivity  in 

Englaad.     However,   he    openly  joined  her 

party,  and  in  1569  was  arrested  and  sent  to 

Edinburgh  as  one  of  Damley*8  murderers, 

but  was  acquitted,   and  resumed  his  office 

of  Secretary  of  State,  and  remained  faithful 

to  Mary  until  the  surrender  of  Edinburgh 

Castle  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

He  poisoned  himself,  May  1573.     His  poHc}- 

was  characterised  by  a  ouf  t  and  depth  that 

made  him  no  bad  match  for  the  astute  CecU, 

but  his  whole  course  of  action  is  steeped  in 

mystery  as  to  its  motive  and  its  end. 

Iconogtaphia  SeoHea ;  Barton,  HuC  a/  Scot- 
land. 

IieTellers.    [See  Appendix.] 

Tteven,  Leslie  Albxandek,  Eabl  of 
{d.  1662),  having  gained  considerable  miHtaiy 
experience  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Sweden, 
returned  to  Scotland,  1638,  and  after  serving 
as  lieutenant  to  Montrose,  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Covenanting  anny, 
Feb.,  1639,  in  the  May  of  which  year  he  led 
the  Scotch  army  to  the  Borders,  encamping 
on  Dunse  Land  just  opposite  the  royal  foni^. 
A  collision  was  for  the  time  averted,  bat  in 
1640  Leslie  entered  England,  winning  the 
battle  of  Newbum  and  taking  Newcastle. 
On  a  treaty  being  concluded  at  Eipon,  Lesli<« 
was  created  Earl  of  Leven  by  Charles  I.,  who 
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hoped  to  win  him  over  to  his  side.  In  1644 
he  again  1^  an  expedition  into  England,  and 
was  present  at  the  hattle  of  Marston  Moor. 
After  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  Loven  sup. 
ported  Charles  II.  against  Cromwell,  but 
being  captured  by  Monk  at  Angus  was  sent 
to  the  Tower.  On  his  release  he  went  to 
Sweden,  where  he  remained  till  after  the 
licstoration. 


\,  The  Battle  op  (May  14,  1264), 
was  fought  between  Henry  III.  and  the  barons 
under  Simon  de  Montfort  (q.v.).  After  the 
failure  of  the  Mise  of  Amiens,  war  became 
certain,  though  negotiations  still  went  on  for 
a  while.  At  first  the  war  was  confined  to  the 
craptore  of  a  few  castles  on  either  side,  but  in 
>ray  both  armies  found  themselves  in  Sussex, 
De  Montfort  marching  to  the  relief  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  which  were  threatened  by  the 
king.  The  forces  met  at  Lewes  on  May  1 3,  when 
De  Montfort  made  one  last  attempt  to  avoid  an 
encounter  by  offering  the  king  60,000  marks 
if  he  would  engage  to  carry  out  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford.  Henry  returned  a  defiant  answer, 
and  De  Montfort  prepared  to  fight.  At  the 
break  of  day  he  suddenly  advanced,  and 
seized  the  heights  above  the  town,  and  in  this 
strong  position  forced  the  royal  army  to 
attack.  Prince  Edward  opened  the  battle, 
and  by  a  furious  chaige  broke  through  the 
Xiondoners  stationed  on  the  right  of  the 
liaronial  army,  and  pursued  them  for  some 
miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  roynlist  centre  and  left  crowded 
between  the  heights  and  the  river,  were  com- 
pletely defeated  by  De  Montfort.  The  king 
himself,  with  his  brother,  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  was  taken  prisoner.  Edward  cut 
his  way  into  the  midst  of  the  baronial  troops, 
and,  unable  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
was  obliged  to  surrender  also. 

Biahangpr,  Chronicle ;  Bobert  of  Olonoester ; 
Blftanw,  Karons'  War ;  Fauli,  Simon  von  MonU 
foH, 

Ja9WeBf  Mx8E  OF  (1264),  was  the  name 
given  to  the  truce  made  between  Henry  III. 
and  the  baronn  after  the  victory  of  the  latter 
at  Lewes.  By  this  treaty  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford  were  confirmed,  a  new  body  of 
arbitrators  was  appointed  to  decide  disputed 
points,  and  to  choose  a  council  for  the  king, 
to  consist  entirely  of  Englishmen ;  the  king 
was  to  act  by  the  advice  of  this  council  in 
administering  justice  and  choosing  ministers, 
to  observe  the  charters,  and  to  live  of 
his  own  without  oppressing  the  merchants 
or  the  poor;  Prince  Edward  and  his  cousin 
Henry  of  Almayne  were  given  as  hostages; 
and  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester 
were  to  be  indemnified;  and  a  court  of 
arbitration  to  settle  disputed  questions  was 
to  be  appointed,  consisting  of  two  French- 
men and  two  Englishmen. 

Biahaoger,  ChronieU ;  Blaauw,  Barons'  War. 

Ubel,  Thf  Law  of,  has  always  been  some- 


what  indefinite  in  England.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688  it  was  held,"  says  Mr.  Hallam, 
"  that  no  man  might  publish  a  writing  re- 
flecting on  the  government,  nor  upon  the 
character,  or  even  capacity  and  fitness  of  any- 
one employed  in  it,*'  even  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  Tutchin,  such  reflection  was  merely 
general.  Under  William  III .  and  Anne,  prose- 
cutions for  libel  were  frequent,  while  it  became 
an  established  principle  that  falsehood  was 
not  essential  to  the  guilt  of  a  libel.  Under 
George  III.  the  law  became  still  fuither 
strained.  A  publisher  was  held  liable  for  the 
act  of  his  servant  committed  without  his 
authority,  and  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  of 
Woodfall,  the  printer  of  the  Letters  of  Junius^ 
went  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the  jury  had  only 
to  determine  the  fact  of  publication;  the 
decision  of  the  criminality  of  the  libel  resting 
with  the  judge  alone.  The  hardship  with 
which  persons  accused  of  libel  were  treated 
l»'d  to  Fox's  Libel  Act,  which  passed  in  1792, 
and  declared,  in  opposition  to  the  judges,  that 
the  jury  might  give  a  general  verdict  on  the 
whole  question  at  issue,  although  the  judges 
were  still  allowed  to  express  any  opinion  they 
pleased.  In  1817  Lord  Sidmouth's  circuhu* 
to  the  lord-lieutenants  of  counties,  informing 
them  that  justices  of  the  peace  might  issue  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  any  person  charged 
on  oath  with  the  publication  of  a  blasphemous 
or  seditious  libel,  and  compel  him  to  g^ve  bail 
to  answer  the  charge,  called  forth  great  oppo- 
sition, though  it  was  to  a  large  extent  acted 
upon.  In  1820  one  of  the  Six  Aett  in- 
creased the  punishments  for  libel.  In  1843 
the  law  of  libel  was  still  further  amended  by 
Lord  Canipbell's  Act,  which  allows  a  defendant 
to  plead  that  the  publication  was  without  his 
autiiority,  and  was  from  no  want  of  care  on 
his  part,  whilst  he  may  also  plead  that  a 
libel  is  tarue  and  for  the  public  benefit.  In 
1839  the  decision  in  Stoekdale  v.  JUansard, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  legalise 
the  publication  of  libellous  matter,  by  order- 
ing it  to  be  printed  as  a  report,  led  to  an  Act 
in  the  following  year,  which  provides  that  no 
proceedings  can  be  taken  in  respect  of  any 
publications  ordered  by  either  House  of  Par- 
liament. In  1868  it  was  held  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockbum,  in  an  action  brought  against 
the  proprietor  of  the  Titnetf  that  **  Criticism 
of  the  Executive  is  at  the  present  time  so  im- 
portant that  individual  character  may  bo 
sacrificed." 

Hallam,    Contt    Hut.;  May,   ConU.   HM.  ; 
ThomaM,  Leading  Ca$e» ;  Broom,  Conet.  Lav. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

Ugoaier,  John,  Earl  (b.  1687,  d,  1770), 
belonged  to  a  family  of  French  Protestant 
refugees.  He  first  appears  as  a  volunteer  at 
the  storming  of  Li^ge  (1702),  and  served  as  a 
soldier  of  fortune  under  Mtirlborough,  being 
present  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  He  was 
knighted  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle 
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of  DeUmgon  (1743).  As  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  forces  in  Flanders,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Bau- 
coox  Q746) ;  but  in  the  following  year  he 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Lawfeldt,  owing  to  the 
extreme  ardour  of  the  English  horse,  of 
which  he  was  in  command.  It  is  said  that  he 
endeavoured  to  pass  off  as  one  of  the  enemy's 
officers  when  surrounded.  Marshal  Saxe 
availed  himself  of  the  capture  to  make  over- 
tures for  peace  through  Ligonier.  In  1748 
he  was  returned  for  Bath,  and  became  Laeu- 
tenant-Qeneral  of  the  Ordnance,  and  subse- 
quently Gbvemor-General  of  Plymouth  (1752). 
In  1757  he  was  removed  from  the  Ordnance, 
much  to  his  disgust,  but  created  Viscount 
Ligonier  of  Enuiskillen  and  commander- 
in-chief,  although  no  longer  fit  for  active 
service.  He  was  created  an  English  peer 
in  1763,  and  an  earl  in  1766. 

Lilbvme,  John  (».  1618,  d,  1657),  of  a 
good  family,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  tailor  in  the  city  of  London, 
became  engaged  in  the  circulation  of  the  pro- 
hibited booira  of  Prynae  and  Bastwick,  was 
brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  whipped, 
and  imprisoned  (1638).  On  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament  he  was  released,  and 
compensated  for  his  sufferings  (Nov.,  1640). 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  entered  the 
army  of  Essex,  fought  at  Edgehill,  was 
made  prisoner  at  Brentford  (Nov.,  1642), 
tried  for  high  treason  before  a  council 
of  war  at  Oxford,  and  was  only  saved  from 
death  by  the  intervention  of  the  Parliament. 
Afterwards  he  escaped,  and  served  in  the  Earl 
of  Manchester's  army,  finally  attaining  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  took  to  writing  on  all  subjects, 
and  was  summoned  before  the  House  of  Lords 
for  attacking  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine,  and  committed  to  prison.  When 
released,  in  1648,  he  became  one  of  the  leaden 
of  the  party  termed  Levellers,  and  wrote 
numerous  pamphlets  on  the  heads  of  the  Par- 
liament and  army.  In  February,  1649,  he 
presented  to  the  Commons  a  paper  called 
Th9  Serious  Apprehensions  of  a  Fart  of  the 
People  on  behalf  of  the  Comnumwealth.  On 
March  5  appeared  England's  New  Chains  JDis- 
eoveredy  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  it  was 
followed  by  Tlie  Hunting  of  the  Foxes  from 
Newmarket  and  Triploe  Heath  to  Whitehall 
by  Five  Small  Beagles,  For  this,  Lilbume 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  found 
means  to  summarise  his  views  on  government 
in  a  new  pamphlet  called  The  Agreement  of 
the  Feople,  and,  after  six  months'  confine- 
ment, was  tried  for  high  treason.  The  jury 
acquitted  him,  and  ho  was  released  in  Nov., 
1649.  In  1652  he  was  banished,  and  fined 
£7,000  for  a  libel  on  Sir  A.  Haselrig.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament  he 
ventured  to  return  to  England,  but  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  a  second  time  acquitted 


(Aug.,  1653).    In  spite  of  this  he  was  by  order 

of  the  Council  of  State  confined  in  the  island 

of  Jersey,  but  after  a  time  releaaed  on  his 

promise  to  live  quietly. 

Guiiot,  Portrait*  jtoUtiques  dee  kommM  <bt  dtMn 
IMrtu;  Muaoia,  Li/«  of  MUUM,       cq^  -q^  pi 

UUibvlloro  was  the  name  of  a  song 
satirising  James  II.  and  the  Catholics,  written 
by  Lord  Wharton  in  1686.  It  became  very 
popular,  and  added  in  no  slight  degree  to 
the  feeling  against  the  king.  Bishop  BamPt 
says  that  this  "  foolish  bo^d  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  king's  army  that  cannot  be 
imagined  by  those  that  saw  it  not.  Hie 
whole  army,  and  at  last  the  people  both  in 
city  and  country,  were  singing  it  pexpetually. 
And,  perhaps,  never  had  so  slight  a  thing  so 
great  an  effect. ' '  There  was  some  j  ustificatien 
for  Wharton's  boast  that  he  had  song  ihe  king 
out  of  three  kingdoms.  **  Lillibullero  "  and 
"  Bullen-e-lah  '*  are  said  to  have  been  pass- 
words used  by  the  Irish  Catholics  in  their 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  1641. 

The  ballad  will  be  found  in  the  Percy's  Rdiqw^ 
and  in  Wilkina'a  FolUtcol  BaUads. 

Umerick,  Thb  Pacification  of  (Oct  3, 
1691),  was  the  result  of  negotiations  between 
the  English  and  Irish  commanders  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  siege  of  Limoriok. 
The  articles  of  capitulation  were  divided  into 
two  parts — a  military  treaty  and  a  civil 
treaty.  By  the  first  it  was  agreed  that  sncfa 
Irish  officers  and  soldiers  as  should  declare 
they  wished  to  go  to  France  should  be  con- 
veyed thither.  French  vessels  were  to 
be  permitted  to  pass  and  repass  betweoi 
Britannv  and  Munster.  The  civil  tieat>' 
granted  to  the  Irish  Catholics  such  re- 
ligious privileges  as  were  consistent  with 
law,  or  as  they  had^  enjoyed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  To  all  who  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  a  perfect  amnesty  was  promised, 
their  lands  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
they  had  held  under  Charles  II.  were  to  be 
restored.  Of  the  Irish  army  eleven  thousand 
volunteered  for  the  French  service,  but  of 
these  many  afterwards  deserted ;  three  thou- 
sand either  accepted  passes  from  Ginkell, 
the  English  commander,  or  returned  home. 
The  terms  of  the  civil  treaty  were  discussed 
in  the  English  Parliament.  A  bill  was  pre- 
pared in  the  Commons  providing  that  no 
person  should  sit  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
enjoy  any  office  whatever,  or  practise  law  or 
medicine  in  Ireland  until  he  had  taken  the 
Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  and  sub- 
scribed the  Declaration  against  Transub- 
stantiation.  This  was,  however,  found  in- 
consistent with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick.  The  bill  was  accordingly  amended 
by  Chief  Justice  Holt,  and  accepted  in  that 
form  by  the  Commons.  The  question  whether 
Bomon  Catholics  could  be  admitt-ed  to  Par^ 
liament  was  not  finally  settled  until  the  reign 
of  George  IV.    The  Irish  legislation  under 
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WHliam  III.  and  Anne,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  completely 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Txeaty  of  Limerick. 

[lUBLAND.] 

Buike,  Htst.  0/  £ng. ;  Macaolay,  Hist,  qf  Bug. ; 
Story,  Vontinuttiien. 


SiEOBB  07.  This  ancient  town 
was  long  a  stronghold  of  the  O'Briens.  In  1 65 1 
it  was  taken  by  Ireton  after  six  months*  siege. 
In  1690  the  Irish  army,  defeated  at  the  Boyne, 
assembled  behind  its  ramparts.  Lauzun  and 
Tyrconnel  refused  to  defend  the  place,  and 
retired  to  Galway.  tiarsfield  then  took  the 
command,  and  determined  to  hold  out.  The 
Irish  forces  left  in  the  place  amounted  to 
20,000  men.  William  III.,  who  was  marching 
against  Sarsfield,  however,  setting  out  with 
all  his  cavalry,  surprised  the  Kngliah  siege 
train,  dispersed  the  escort,  and  blew  up  the 
guns.  The  English  troops,  nevertheless, 
attempted  the  siege ;  on  August  27,  however, 
when  they  tried  to  storm  the  place,  they  were 
driven  back  with  fearful  loss,  and  the  rains 
setting  in,  the  king  thought  it  wiser  to  raise 
the  siege.  limerick  continued  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Irish  army;  first  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  then  Tyrconnel,  after  his  return 
from  France,  being  in  command.  Great 
scarcity  prevailed  in  the  army  till  St.  Kuth 
arrived  with  a  French  fleet  in  1 69 1 .  After  the 
battle  of  Aghrim,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Irish  forces,  15,000  foot  and  5,000  horse,  again 
collected  in  Limerick.  D'Usson  and  Sarstield 
were  in  command.  On  Aug.  11, 1691,  Ginkell 
appeared  before  the  walls  with  a  formidable 
train  of  artillery.  The  bridp^  connecting  the 
part  of  the  town  situated  in  Clare  with  the 
Connaught  part  was  soon  stormed,  and  the 
people  clamouring  for  a  capitulation.  Sars- 
Held  had  to  negotiate  an  armistice,  and  on 
October  3  the  so-called  Articles  of  Limerick, 
military  and  civil,  were  concluded.  The 
capture  of  Limerick  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
war  in  Ireland. 

Fronde,  Sng.  in  Trdand;  Hkcaalar.  Hist,  of 
Sng,;  Maearia  Bsddivm ;  Story,  Coniinuation. 

Xdnooln  ^as  a  Celtic  town  before  the 
coming  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  a 
Roman  colony.  The  name  (Lindum  Colonia) 
is  a  compound  of  Celtic  and  Latin.  The 
Koman  colony  was  founded  about  a.d.  100. 
It  was  besieged  by  the  Angles  in  518,  and 
became  an  English  town.  It  was  frequently 
ravaged  by  the  Danes,  and  became  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Danelagh.  It  was  recap- 
tured by  Edmund  in  1016.  The  castle  was 
beg^nn  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1068. 
The  cathedral  was  commenced  in  1086,  and 
built  chiefly  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries. 

XanoolHy  Thb  Fair  of  (1217),  was  the 
name  given  to  the  battle  which  was  fought  in 
Lincoln  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  be- 
tween the  "Earl  ot  Pembroke  and  the  ad- 


herents of  Louis  of  France.  The  battle  was 
fought  in  the  streets  of  Lincoln,  the  castle  of 
which  was  being  besieged  by  the  French. 
Pembroke  was  completely  victorious,  and  the 
leader  of  the  French  army,  the  Count  of 
Perche,  fell  in  the  battle. 

Uncolu,  John  db  la  Pole.  Earl  of 
{d,  1487),  was  the  son  of  John  de  la  Pole, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Elizabeth,  eldest 
sister  of  Edward  IV.  On  the  strength  of 
the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
the  stigma  of  illegitimacy  cast  upon  Ed- 
ward IV.'s  children,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  had 
cherished  hopes  of  an  eventual  succession  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  was  recognised 
by  Richard  III.  as  his  lawful  successor. 
1  he  accession,  therefore,  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
throne,  after  the  victory  of  Bosworth,  was 
especially  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  eagerly 
associated  himself  with  the  more  active  oppo- 
nents of  the  new  monarch.  The  imposture 
of  Simnel  appeared  so  peculiarly  adapted  to 
further  his  ambitious  projecte,  that  he  lost  no 
time  in  giving  it  a  personal  and  most  ener- 
getic support,  crossing  over  himself  to  Flan- 
ders for  tiie  purpose  of  collecting  troops  and 
funds.  In  Ireland,  whither  he  went  from 
Flanders,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  met  with  so  enthu- 
siastic a  reception,  that  he  was  encouraged  to 
transport  his  forces  with  all  speed  to  England. 
But  he  was  greeted  with  indifference  when  he 
appeared  at  Fouldsey,  in  Lancashire.  He 
pushed  rapidly  southwards  in  the  direction  of 
Newark,  with  a  mixed  force  of  Irish  and 
English,  a  regiment  of  "Almains,"  2,000 
stiong,  commanded  by  Martin  Swartz,  an 
officer  of  considerable  reputation.  The  king's 
forces  advanced  against  him,  and  a  bloody  and 
obstinate  battle  was  fought  at  Stoke,  near 
Newark  (June  16,  1487),  which  resulted  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  De  la  Pole's  forces, 
and  his  own  death. 

Bacon,  Hitt.  of  Henry  VIl.:  Goirdner,  LetUn 
and  Paptrs  c/H«n»*v  VII.  (Rolls  Series). 

LincolnBhiro    Insurrection,    Thf 

(1536),  commenced  in  the  October  of  this 
year,  was  the  first  of  tiie  rebellious  move- 
ments set  on  foot  by  the  priesthood  after  the  ^ 
dissolution  of  the  lesser  monasteries.  It 
differed  strikingly  from  the  rising,  which 
immediately  followed  it,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
fact  that  it  proceeded  almost  entirely  from 
the  lower  oilers.  So  much  aloof,  indeed, 
did  the  county  gentry  hold  themselves  from 
the  Lincolnshire  revolt,  that  the  insurgents 
regarded  them  as  opponente  rather  than  as 
sjnnpathisers,  giving  unmistakable  evidence 
of  their  opinions  on  the  subject  by  holding 
a  large  number  of  the  gentry  in  a  state  of 
siege  in  the  close  at  Lincoln.  The  town 
of  Louth  was  the  scene  of  the  first  distinct 
outbreak  of  local  discontent,  where  the  rumour, 
industriously  spread  about,  that  Heneage,  one 
of  the  clerical  commissioners,  who,  accom- 
panied by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  chancellor. 
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WU8  then  going  his  proscribed  rounds,  had 
instructions  to  carry  off  the  more  valuable 
contents  of  the  church  treasury,  was  quite 
sufficient,  in  the  then  state  of  public  feeling, 
to  excite  the  country  people  to  deeds  of  vio- 
lence. Led  on  by  Dr.  Mackerel,  the  Prior  of 
Barlings,  who  styled  himself  for  that  occasion 
Captain  Cobler,  the  people  of  Louth  locked 
and  guarded  the  menaced  church ;  and  then, 
carrying  away  with  them  its  great  cross  by 
way  of  standard,  set  forth  en  masse  to  raise 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  The 
speedy  arrival,  however,  of  the  king*B  troops 
under  Sir  John  RussttU  and  the  Duke  of  Siuf- 
folk,  prevented  any  very  violent  display  of 
hostility,  and  the  rebels  contented  themselves 
with  sending  a  humble  petition  to  the  king 
for  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  which 
they  enumerated  as  coming  under  five  heads, 
viz.  : — (1)  the  demolition  of  the  monasteries; 
(2^  the  employing  persons  of  mean  birth  as 
ministers  of  the  crown ;  (3)  levying  subsidies 
without  any  adequate  occasion;  (4)  taking 
away  four  of  the  seven  sacraments;  (6)  the 
subversion  of  the  ancient  faith  through  the 
instrumentality  of  several  of  the  bishops. 
Suffolk,  having  conferred  with  some  few 
gentlemen  who  had  joined  the  insurgent  ranks 
with  a  view  to  confusing  and  counteracting 
their  plans,  returned  an  absolute  refusal  to 
these  requests,  but  promised  a  general  pardon 
from  the  king  in  the  event  of  an  immediate 
submission  and  dispersal  of  the  rebels.  This 
had  all  the  desired  effect,  and  the  movement, 
so  far  as  Lincolnshire  was  concerned,  came  to 
an  end  on  Oct.  19,  1536. 

Froade,  Iftst.  of  Eng. ;  Baraet,  EixA.  of  the  Be- 
forvuttion. 


,,  The,  were  an  AngUan 
tribe  occupying  the  part  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
having  their  centre  about  that  portion  of  the 
county  still  known  as  Lindsey. 

liingard.  Johic  {b.  nil,d.  1857),  was  a 
native  of  Winchester.  Educated  at  the 
English  Catholic  college  at  Douay,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  it  in  1792,  when  the  college 
was  dispersed  at  the  French  Revolution. 
Some  of  the  refugees  founded  an  academy  at 
Crook  Hall,  near  Durham,  and  Lingard  was 
appointed  vice-president  and  professor  of 
philoBophy.  In  1795  he  received  priest^s 
orders.  In  1811  he  removed  to  Hornby,  in 
Lancashire,  where  he  lived  till  his  death  at 
an  advanced  age.  Besides  numerous  tracts 
and  essays,  chiefly  controversial,  Dr.  Lingard 
published  in  1806  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and,  between  1819  and 
1830,  the  eight  volumes  of  his  History  of 
EngUmd.  The  last-named  work,  which  gained 
for  its  author  great  and  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion, is  one  of  our  standard  histories.  It 
extends  down  to  1688.  In  reading  the  \b,Ut 
iwrtion,  and  that  which  covers  the  Reformation 
])oriod,  the  author's  standpoint  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  historian  has  to  be  carefully  borne 


in  mind.  But  the  general  accuracy  and  im- 
partiality of  Lingard  have  been  acknowledged. 
His  facts  have  been  collected  with  great 
industry,  and  are  stated  with  judgment  and 
clearness ;  and  his  work  is  entitled  to  a  high 
place  among  the  few  general  hifltorieB  of 
England  which  have  been  produced  bf 
Euglish  scholars. 

Jjinlithl^Wy  the  chief  town  of  the  shire 
of  that  name,  was  occupied  by  Edward  L  in 
1298,  and  soon  afterwards,  w^s  taken  by 
stratagem  by  Bruce.  It  containB  a  royal 
pilace,  the  birthplace  of  Maiy  Queen  of 
Scots  (1542),  and  the  scene  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Regent  Murray  (1570). 

Lisle,  Lady  Alicia  {d.  Sept.  2,  1680). 
was  the  wife  of  John  Lisle,  one  of  Crom- 
well's lords.  After  his  death  she  lived  a  re- 
tired life  near  Winchester.  She  was  accused 
before  Jeffreys  of  harbouring  fugitives  bom 
Sedgemoor.  Being  reluctantly  lound  guiltf 
by  the  jury,  she  was  sentenced  by  Jettrtys  to 
be  burned,  but  her  sentence  was  commuted, 
and  she  was  beheaded  at  WinchoBter. 

Xdtsteri  John  (d.  1381^,  was  a  native  of 
Norwich,  and,  as  his  name  mipliee,  a  dyer  bjr 
trade.  He  headed  the  insm^nts  in  Norfolk, 
during  the  peasants'  rising  of  Richard  IVa 
reign,  and  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Commons.  For  a  short  while  the  whole  ooontry 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels ;  but  Bishop 
Spence,  of  Norwich,  having  raised  a  force, 
defeated  the  insurgents  at  North  Walsham, 
and  caused  Litster  to  be  hanged. 

Uverpodly  Cha&les  Jknuxboh,  Eael 
OF  (&.  1729,  d.  1808),  was  educated  at  ths 
Charterhouse,  and  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  and  first  came  into  notice  bv  the 
lampoons  which  he  furnished  to  Sir  Eaward 
Turner  in  his  contest  for  Oxfordshire.  By 
him  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Bute,  whose 
private  secretary  he  soon  became.  In  1761 
he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Cocker- 
mouth,  and  was  made  one  of  the  Under- 
Secretaries  of  State.  In  1763  he  became 
Joint  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  all  his  appointments  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Rockingham  government.  Lord 
Chatham,  however,  reoognising  his  talents 
for  business,  appointed  him  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  1766,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards 
advanced  to  be  a  Lord  of  the  Treasdr^.  lo 
tbis  capacity,  his  particular  form  of  ability 
had  room  for  display,  and  he  soon  beosme 
an  influential  authority  on  aU  matters  of 
finance.  In  1778  he  became  Secretarr-at- 
War,  and  held  that  office  until  he  was  driren 
out  with  Lord  North.  He  then  traTelled 
on  the  Continent,  and  only  retnmfd  to 
England,  in  1784,  to  join  Pitt's  government 
as  IVesident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  which 
place  he  was  admirably  adapted,  both  by 
nature  and  experienoe.  In  1786  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Laactftor, 
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and    was    soon    afterwards    created    Baron 

Hawkesbury.     Ten  years  later,  while  still  at 

the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  was  raised 

to  the  dignity  of  an  earl.    As  an  orator,  Lord 

Liverpool  never  laid  any  claim  to  eminence, 

and  he  wisely  refrain^  from  speaking  in 

either    House    except    on    his    own    special 

subject.     For  that  particular  department  he 

showed  marked  ability. 

Stenhope.  Lif§  of  Pitt:  JesM,  Mitn,  of 
OM>r0«  III. 

UTOrpooly  BoBB&T  Banks  Jenkixsox, 
2nd  £akl  op  {b.  1770,  d.  1828),  son  of  the  first 
earl,  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  the  con- 
temi)orary  and  friend  of  Canning.  He  entered 
political  life  under  Pitt's  auspices,  and  was 
netumed  for  Rye,  before  he  had  attained 
his  majority.  On  his  father  being  created 
Karl  of  Liverpool,  he  became,  in  1796,  Lord 
Hawkesbury.  In  the  Addington  ministry 
he  was  Foreign  Secretary,  and  had  charge  of 
the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens ;  but  when  Pitt  returned  to  office, 
in  1804,  Lord  Hawkesbury  went  to  the  Home 
Office.  On  Pitt's  death,  the  king  earnestly 
irished  him  to  become  Premier,  but  he  very 
wisely  declined  the  troublesome  office,  as  he 
did  also  on  the  laU  of  Lord  Grenville*s 
ministry,  in  1807,  contenting  himself  with 
being  Home  Secretary.  On  Perceval's  assassi* 
nation,  he  imprudently  yielded  to  the  urgency 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  became  Premier. 
He  at  once  became  the  object  of  popular 
hatred  by  his  opposition  to  reform,  especially 
in  the  shape  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
the  adoption  of  arbitrary  coercion  to  suppress 
the  violent  discontent,  which  gathered  head 
during  the  period  of  his  ministry.  His  un- 
popularity was  still  further  increased  by  his 
introduction  of  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
against  Queen  Caroline,  which  he  afterwards 
withdrew.  He  was  struck  down  by  paral}^is 
in  1827,  and  died  after  lingering  in  a  state 
of  imbecility  for  nearly  two  years.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  **  his  talents  were  far 
inferior  to  his  virtues ;  and  he  is  entitled  to 
respect,  but  not  to  admiration.  In  honesty, 
as  a  miniflter,  he  has  never  been  surpassed ; 
in  prejudices,  he  has  raroly  been  equalled." 

Walpole,  England  from  18IS ;  Duke  of  Buck- 
inghiun,  Ootirts  and  CahintU  of  th«  Bsgtnciii 
Iiord  Holland,  iffin.  ofthM  Whigt, 

ZK>car^lGk)Ter]mient    Board,   Thr, 

established  in  1871,  is  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  sup<*rr'eded  the  old  Poor 
Law  Boanl  It  is  concerned  with  sanitary 
.irrangements,  with  the  public  health,  with 
highways,  municipal  improvements,  and  the 
like.  Its  members  are  a  President,  appointed 
by  the  crown,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
the  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  I^rd 
Privy  Seal,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  but  it  is  a  Board  only  in  name,  and 
the  work  is  done  by  the  President  and  his 
staff.   His  signature  of  itself  can  give  validity 


to  a  regulation.  Its  functions  are  to  advisi' 
and  investigate  local  questions,  and  to  report 
on  private  bills;  to  control  the  poor  law 
administration,  and  less  completely  that  of 
the  sanitary  and  improvement  Acts,  to  sanc- 
tion loans  and  to  audit  accounts. 

34  ft  S5  Yiot.,  c,  70 ;  Chalmen,  Local  QovtmvMnt 
in  the  JSnglMh  Ciiu«n  S^rin. 

XKlidifl  was  a  small  British  kingdom, 
comprising  Leeds  and  the  district  immediately 
round.  It  retained  its  independence  till  it 
was  annexed  to  Northumbria  by  Edwin. 

l^Uards.  The,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
followers  of  WyclifFe,  though  the  derivation 
of  it  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  generaUy  re- 
ceived etymology  is  from  a  German  word, 
lollen^  to  sing,  from  their  habit  of  singing 
hymns,  but  it  has  also  been  derived  from 
foliay  tares,  and  from  the  old  English  word, 
toiler^  an  idler.  Wycliffe  himself  organised  no 
band  of  followers,  out  only  sent  out  preachers 
known  as  "  Poor  Priests,  who  at  first  seem 
to  have  recognised  him  as  their  head,  though 
before  long  all  kinds  of  men  joined  the  new 
movement,  from  the  sincere  honest  reformer 
to  the  wild  socialist  visionary.  That  LoUardy 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Peasant 
Revolt  of  1381  is  certain,  and  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  the  Lollards  were  quite 
ns  much  a  social  as  a  religious  party.  Tht* 
doctrines  which  Wycliffe  had  advanced  as 
philosophical  positions  were  put  into  practice, 
and  in  many  instances  pushed  to  an  extreme 
which  must  have  astonished  their  author  him- 
self. The  rising  of  the  villeins  showed  what 
Lollardy  might  become  if  left  unchecked,  and 
as  usual,  the  more  moderate  men  were  made 
to  suffer  for  the  errors  and  crimes  of  the 
extreme  section  of  their  party.  The  first  Act 
against  the  Loliards  was  passed  in  1381,  but 
was  merely  the  work  of  the  Ijords  and  the 
king.  By  this  statute  all  LuUards  were  to 
be  arrested  and  held  in  strong  prisons  till 
they  should  justify  themselves  according  to 
the  law  and  reason  of  Holy  Church.  In  1 382, 
and  again  in  1394,  the  Lollards  addressed  a 
remonstrance  to  Parliament,  in  which,  among 
other  points,  they  asserted  that  no  civil  lord 
or  bishop  had  any  power  so  long  as  he  was  in 
inortal  sin,  and  that  human  laws  not  founded 
on  the  Scriptures  ought  not  to  be  obeyed. 
Ktill  there  was  very  little  persecution,  and  it 
was  not  till  1401  that  the  Act  De  Haretieo 
Comburcndo  was  passed,  and  even  after  the 
passing  of  that  statute,  and  notwithstanding 
the  close  alliance  between  the  Lancastrian 
dynast}''  and  the  Church,  only  two  persons 
were  executed  for  heresy  in  Henry  IV. 's 
reign,  though  the  Lollards  boasted  that  they 
numbered  100,000.  It  is  probable  that  they 
intended  a  rising  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  at  the  beginning  of  Ilonry  V.'s 
reign,  but  the  vigilance  of  the  government 
prevented  it,  and  for  complicity  in  the  pro- 
jected revolt,  some  forty  persons  were  put  to 
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death*  In  1414  an  Act  was  passed  extending 
the  provisions  of  the  De  Mteretico  Comburendo 
statute,  and  several  Lollards  were  executed 
in  the  early  years  of  Henry  VI.'s  rei^n.  By 
the  time  of  Jack  Cade*s  rebellion  (1450),  the 
old  Lollard  idea  seenis  to  have  died  out,  as  in 
the  complaints  of  the  insurgc  nts  at  that  time 
we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  religious 
grievances.  The  success  of  Lollardy  as  a 
popular  movement  was  due  to  the  general 
discontent  which  prevailed  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  while  the  corruptions 
uf  the  Church  gave  it  a  great  stimulus.  But 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  villeins  pre- 
vented its  continuance,  and  the  want  of  any 
great  leader  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
union  of  the  various  bodies  of  religious,  social, 
and  political  malcontents. 

Wright,  Political  8onga  (BoUb  Series) :  Paoli, 
Engliachs  (ieaehiehU ;  Wiulon,  Richard  11. ;  Lewis, 
L^tf  of  Wiclyf;  Sliirlej.  Pref.  to  iiuctcitli  Ziza- 
nvorum  (Bolls  Series);  Biuu(;bam,  Eng.  vnder 
tfc«  Ucwi0  of  LmcatUr.  [F.  8.  P.] 

London.  Most  authorities  think  the 
name  is  Celtic,  and  points  to  the  existence  of 
an  early  Celtic  city;  though  some  modem 
inquirers  think  it  may  be  Teutonic.  For  nearly 
four  centuries  (43 — 409)  London  was  a  Roman 
settlement,  covering  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
which  was  not  then  far  off.  The  Roman  city 
was  not  lax^e,  and  lay  probably  between 
Choapside,  Ludgate,  and  the  river.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Romans,  it  may  have 
remained  desolate  for  a  time.  In  604,  how- 
ever,  Bede  tells  us  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
East  Saxons,  and  an  important  trading  town ; 
and  in  this  year  Ethelbert  gave  it  as  a  see  to 
the  Bishop  Mellitus,  consecrated  by  Augustine. 
A  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  was  also  built 
at  or  near  the  present  site.  In  851  London 
was  occupied  and  plundered  by  the  Danes. 
In  the  various  Danish  invasions  the  'citizens 
of  London  always  held  out  stoutly.  It  was 
the  Witan  at  London  who,  in  1016,  elected 
Edmund  Ironside  king,  though  the  Witan 
outside  had  chosen  Canute.  The  abbey  of 
Westminster  was  built  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  in  the  times  of  the  last  two  or 
three  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  London  was  recog- 
nised as  the  capital  or,  at  least,  the  most 
important  place  in  the  kingdom.  William 
the  Conqueror  began  the  building  of  the 
Tower,  and  granted  a  charter  to  the  Londoners, 
confirming  them  in  all  the  rights  they  had  held 
in  King  Edward's  days.  Nuitierous  churches 
and  monasteries  were  built  during  the  I<^rly 
Norman  period ;  and  in  1083  the  re-btiilding 
of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  was  begun. 
In  1 100  Henry  I.  issued  a  charter  to  London, 
which  marked  an  important  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  local  self-government.  In  the 
war  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud 
the  Londoners  were  strongly  on  the  side  of 
the  former.  In  1176  a  stone  bridge  over  the 
Thames  was  commenced.  In  1191  London 
was  xecognised  as  a  communa  or  fully  or- 


ganised corporation.  In  the  reign  of  Jolin  the 
barons  were  much  assisted  by  the  LondoHeis 
in  the  contest  with  the  king,  and  in  the 
Magna  Charta  it  was  provided  th&^  Londoo 
should  have  its  ancient  rights  and  customs. 
A  charter  of  John  liad  previouBly  given  them 
the  right  of  electing  their  mayor.  In  the 
Barona'  War  of  the  thirteenth  century  Londoa 
sided  with  the  barons.  An  important  feature 
in  the  fourteenth  century  history  of  London 
was  the  struggle  for  power  of  the  craft 
guilds,  and  their  ultimate  victory  over  the 
merchant  guild.  In  1 327  Edward  III.  granted 
it  a  new  charter.  In  1392  the  Londoners 
refused  a  loan  to  Richard  II.,  and  were  de- 
prived of  their  charters,  which,  however,  were 
restored  soon  after.  During  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  the  Londonen  were  generally 
Yorkist,  and  Edward  lY.  was  always  fltrongly 
supported  in  the  capitaL  In  the  Civil  War 
of  the  seventeenth  century'  London  was  the 
centre  of  Presbyterianism  and  of  opposition  to 
the  king  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  to 
the  army  afterwards.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  aiTny  in  1648,  and  by  Monk  in  Feb., 
1660.  In  1665  London  was  ravaged  by  the 
Great  Plague,  and  the  following  ^ear  (Sept 
2 — 6,  1666)  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  de- 
stro3'ed  by  the  great  fire,  with  many  churches, 
including  the  cathedraL  The  rebuilding  was 
begun  immediately,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
was  employed  to  build  a  new  St.  Paul's,  and 
many  other  churches,  on  the  old  sites.  In 
James.  II.  *s  reign  London  violently  opposed 
the  Romanist  tendencies  of  the  king.  ltd 
charters  had  already  been  seized  (Jan.,  1683), 
and  violent  riots  occurred  towards  the  close  of 
the  king's  reign  (Oct.,  1688).  The  charters 
were  restored  Oct.  8.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury London  was  the  headquarters  of  advanced 
Whig  principles,  and  frequently  opposed  the 
court  and  the  ministers.  Serious  riots  oc- 
curred owing  to  the  arrest  of  Wilkes  (June, 
176^.  In  1780  London  was  distracted  by 
the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots  (q.v.).  During 
the  present  century  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance about  London  has  been  its  growth, 
which  has  caused  it  to  extend  far  into  the 
counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and 
Essex.  The  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835 
did  not  apply  to  London,  which,  so  fiar  as 
regards  the  city,  was  allowed  to  keep  its*  old 
corporation,  ruled  by  the  representatives  of 
the  wards  and  the  liveries,  while  the  portions 
outside  form  various  independent  parishes, 
administered  by  the  vestries.  The  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act  of  1865  created  a  body 
called  the  Board  of  Works  to  supervise  the 
general  sanitary  affairs  of  the  metropolis.  Ahill 
to  create  the  whole  of  London  and  the  suburbs 
a  municixud  corporation  was  introdaoed  into 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1884,  but  abandoned. 

S^ow,  Survev  of  London  (1598).  oontinoed  bv 
J.  Strype  (1754) ;  Entick's  ed.  of  Maitlaad,  Hid. 
of  Lonann  (2  voU.,  1775) ;  Pennant,  Lom4am 
(1780)  i  J.  T.  Smith,  A^Mq^aHm  of  Londom  (U91) : 
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T.  AUen,  Hist,  and  AntimdtUa  of  London  (1887- 
29) :  P.  Cunningham,  Jlandhock  Jwr  London  ; 
J.  TimlMi,  CuriantUt  qf  Londun:  D.  Lysoiu, 
Bnviroita  of  London;  C.  Booch  Smith,  Aoman 
Xondon;  Casoeli't  Old  and  N»w  London;  Loftie, 
A  flutory  of  London  (1883). 

liO]ido]&9  Thb  Convbntion  op  ^Oct.  22, 
1832),  was  concluded  between  England  and 
Fiance,  for  the  pm-pose  of  coercing  Holland. 
It  declared  that  unless  Holland  withdrew  all 
her  troops  from  Belgian  territory  by  Nov.  12, 
1832,  the  two  powers  would  place  an  embargo 
on  ail  Dutch  shipping  in  their  ports,  would 
station  a  squadron  on  its  coasts,  would  move  a 
French  army  into  Belgium,  and  would  drive 
the  Dutch  garrison  from  the  citadel  of  Antwerp. 

,  The  Tkbaty  of  (July  6,  1827),  was 

concluded  between  England,  France,  and 
Knasia;  and  was  signed  by  Lord  Dudley, 
the  Duke  of  Polignac,  and  Count  Lieven.  Its 
provisions  were  that  self-gpovemment  under 
Turkey,  but  saddled  with  a  tribute,  should  be 
given  to  Greece ;  that  none  of  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  desired  territorial  acquisitions  or 
commercial  advantages.  There  were  also 
secret  articles  which  stipulated  that  if  the 
intervention  were  rejected,  more  stringent 
means  must  be  adopted  to  oblige  its  accept- 
ance both  by  one  party  and  &e  other,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  coun- 
tenance  to  Greece,  by  acknowledging  her  as  a 
belligerent  power,  and  establishing  consuls  at 
her  ports ;  that  a  month  was  to  be  g^ven.  to 
the  Porte  for  consideration,  and  that  if  she 
refused  the  armistice,  the  allied  fleets  were  to 
unite,  and  intercept  all  ships  freighted  with 
men  or  arms,  destined  to  act  against  the 
Greeks,  whether  from  Turkey  or  Egypt ;  that 
at  the  same  time  all  hostilities  were  to  be 
carefully  avoided. 

,  Thb  Treaty  of  fNov.  16,  1831),  was 

concluded  between  the  five  powers  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Belgian  question.  It  pre- 
scribed that  the  west^n  part  of  Luxemburg 
should  be  given  to  Belgium,  the  rest  remain- 
ing part  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  and  that 
Holland  should  have  as  an  indemnity  the 
eastern  part  of  Limburg;  that  each  country 
should  bear  its  own  debt  before  the  union, 
and  share  the  liabilities  contracted  since; 
that  Belgium  should  have  a  right  of  way 
through  Maestricht,  and  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt  and  all  waters  between  it  imd 
the  Rhine.  This  treaty  fell  through  at  the 
conferences  held  in  London,  but  was  even- 
tually carried  out  by  force  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Antwerp. 

,  The  Treaty  of  (1832^,  was  a  conven- 
tion between  France,  Englana,  and  Russia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Bavaria  on  the  other.  The 
crown  of  Greece,  now  made  a  kingdom, 
was  offered,  with  the  authorisation  of  the 
Ghreek  nation,  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  to  bn 
worn  by  his  second  son,  fVederick  Otho,  and 
was  accepted.  The  limits  of  the  kingdom  were 
to  be  fixed  by  treaty  with  Turkey,  accordinf^  to 
apfrotooolof8ept.2fi,1831.  A  loan  to  the  King 


of  Greece  was  gxuiranteed  by  Russia,  and  if  the 
consent  of  the  Chambers  and  of  the  Parliament 
could  be  obtained,  by  France  and  England. 

,  The  Treaty  op  (1841),  was  concluded 

between  England,  France,  Prussia,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Turkey,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
attempts  of  Mehemet  Ali  on  Egypt.  It  provided 
that  for  the  future  the  Sultan  would  not  allow 
any  foreign  ships  of  war  to  enter  the  straits 
of  the  Bosphoiiis  and  the  Dardanelles  in 
times  of  peace,  and  that  no  navy  might 
enter  them,  without  his  consent,  in  times 
of  war.  It  also  confirmed  the  Quadrilateral 
Treaty,  1840,  which  had  limited  Mehemet  Ali 
of  Egypt  to  Egypt  and  Acre. 

,  The  Treaty  of  (1847),  was  con- 
cluded between  the  representatives  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  the  Portuguese  insurrection. 

,  The  Treaty  of  (Mar.  13,  1871).    By 

the  Tx^ty  of  Paris,  in  1856,  at  tiie  dose 
of  the  Crimean  War,  the  Black  Sea  was 
neutralised,  and  Russia  resigned  the  right  of 
keeping  armed  vessels  on  its  waters,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  ones  for  police  pur- 
poses. In  October,  1870,  Russia  suddenly 
"denounced**  the  neutralisation  clauses  of 
the  treaty.  France  and  Germany  being  at 
that  time  at  war,  the  Western  Powers  thought 
it  advisable  to  accede  to  the  demand.  A  Con- 
ference assembled  at  London  (Januarv,  1871), 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  signatorj' 
powers  of  1856,  and  the  Treaty  of  London 
(March  13)  de-neutralised  the  Black  Sea. 

London  Commny.  The,  formed  1606, 
obtained  a  charter  xrom  James  I.  to  colonise 
Virginia :  they  werQ  to  have  the  southern 
half  of  the  territories  between  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  forty-fifth  degrees.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  new  colony  was  to  be  vested  in  a 
council  resident  in  England,  appointed  by  the 
king,  another  council  in  the  colony  being 
charged  with  the  duties  of  administration.  In 
1609  a  new  charter  was  obtained,  vesting  the 
appointment  of  the  council  in  the  share- 
holders, and  of  the  governor  in  the  council. 
In  1625,  the  company,  which  had  been  com- 
mercially a  failure,  was  dissolved. 

Londony  Richard  of,  was  the  author  of 
a  history  of  Richard  I.*s  Crusade.  This 
Chronicle  (which  has  been  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Geoffrey  Vinsauf)  is  printed  in  the 
Rolls  Series ;  there  is  also  a  translation  of  it 
in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library. 

Londonderry.  The  town  of  Derr>',  in 
Ulster,  was  the  seat  of  a  monastery  founded 
in  546.  Tt  was  made  a  bishopric  in  1158. 
During  Tyrone*s  rebellion  of  1566  it  was 
garrisoned  by  the  English.  It  was  surprised 
by  Hugh  O'Neil,  and  burnt  to  the  ground 
during  his  rebellion  (1608).  The  corporation 
of  London  rebuilt  it,  getting  a  g^rant  of  the 
town  and  6,000  acres  adjoining  (1613—1630). 
In  the  rebellion  of  1646  it  held  out  against 
the  insurgents,  though,  in  1649,  it  was  only 
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owing  to  Owen  Hoe  O^Neil's  aflsistanoe  that 
it  was  able  to  do  so.  In  December^  1688, 
Lord  Antrim,  with  a  regiment  of  1,200  men, 
was  sent  by  James  II.  to  garrison  the  town. 
Though  the  corporation  and  bishop  were 
willing  to  admit  tliem,  thirteen  young  appren- 
tices closed  the  gates  before  the  eyes  of  the 
troops,  and  they  had  to  retire.  The  citizens, 
however,  were  induced  to  admit  a  small  Pro- 
testant garrison,  under  Lieut. -Colonel  Lundy. 
That  oihccr  was,  however,  unable  to  prevent 
the  proclamation  of  William  and  Mary  in  1689. 
By  this  time  some  30,000  Protestants  of 
Ulster  had  fled  there  for  refuge.  Lundy  also 
sent  to  James,  who  was  now  (April,  1689) 
approaching,  and  promised  to  surrender. 
But  when  James  himself,  on  April  1 7th, 
had  got  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  gate,  the  inhabitants  rose,  and  shouting 
'*  No  surrender!"  manned  the  walls, 
James  and  his  escort  fled  for  their  lives. 
Limdy  was  now  deposed,  and  in  the  night 
fled  from  the  town.  Major  Henry  Baker 
and  Mr.  George  Walker,  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, were  appointed  governors.  Presby- 
terians and  Anglicans  uniting  heartily  against 
the  common  foe,  7,000  men  were  soon  under 
arms.  On  the  19th  all  terms  were  finally 
refused,  and  the  siege  began.  It  was  de- 
stined to  last  for  105  days — till  July  30.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  help  reaching  the  town 
from  the  sea,  a  boom  was  placed  by  the 
besiegers  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  leading 
into  Lough  Foyle,  and  batteries  were  erected 
to  protect  it.  At  last,  on  June  15,  Kirke  was 
sent  by  William  to  try  and  raise  the  siege. 
He,  however,  hesitated  for  some  time  to 
force  his  way  through  the  works  of  the 
besiegers.  Meanwhile  the  town  was  in  a 
state  of  famine,  and  its  surrender  was  a 
question  of  days.  Baker,  one  of  the  gover- 
nors, had  died.  Then  at  last  Kirke,  having 
received  positive  orders  to  force  the  boom 
on  July  30,  sent  off  the  Dartmouth  frigate, 
with  two  transports  laden  with  provisions, 
with  this  purpose.  They  succeeded  without 
much  difficulty,  and  by  ten  in  the  evening 
the  town  was  sated.  On  August  1  the  be- 
siegers withdrew  after  burning  their  camp. 
The  garrison  had  been  reduced  by  famine  and 
by  the  sword  to  3,000  men;  the  loss  of  the 
besiegers  is  said  to  have  exceeded  5,000  men. 
Alacaulay  calls  the  sie^re  "  the  most  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  Isles." 

"Walker,  Tr\u  Account  of  fhe  Sirgt  of  Londrn- 
dcrrv  (1689);  London  Gazette,  16W;  The  Lon- 
deruid;  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng. 

Londonderzy,  Bobert  Stewart,  Vir- 
coLNT,  Earl  of  {6.  1769,  d.  1822),  the  son  of 
the  first  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  was  born 
in  Ireland,  and  received  his  education  at 
Armagh  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. On  cominp:  of  age,  he  stood  for  the 
county  of  Down,  and  was  returned  at  a  cost 
of  £30,000,  and  on  the  strength  of  a  pledge 
to  support  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  to  be 


represented  in  Parliament.  At  first  he 
showed  himself  a  good  friend  to  Ireland,  and 
in  fact  made  his  maiden  speech  on  behalf  of 
Ireland's  right  to  trade  with  India  in  spite 
of  the  Company's  monopoly.  The  Whigs 
welcomed  the  new  member  as  a  valuable  addi* 
tion  to  their  party ;  but  he  showed  his  true 
colours  when,  on  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitz- 
William,  he  supported  the  coercive  nicasures  ot 
the  government.  In  1798  he  was  rewarded 
by  being  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  in  that  capacity  he  was  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  Union.  When  that  object 
was  consummated,  Lord  Castlereagh  sat  in 
the  united  Parliament  as  M.P.  for  Down 
county,  and  was  appointed  by  Pitt  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  He  did  not,  how> 
ever,  follow  his  patron  out  of  office,  but  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  same  post  under  Addington. 
When  Pitt  again  came  in,  he  waa  further 
advanced  to  the  position  of  Secretary  at  War, 
which  he  resigned  on  Pitt's  death,  and  which 
he  again  obtained  on  the  fall  of  Grrenville's 
government  in  1807.  By  the  expedition  to 
Walcheren,  which  was  undertaken  at  hia  advice 
and  under  his  management,  he  became  most 
unpopular  with*  the  nation,  nor  had  his  own 
colleagues  a  much  higher  opinion  of  him. 
Canning  especially  cooceived  an  utter  con- 
tempt for  the  War  Secretary,  and  insisted  on 
his  being  dismissed  to  give  way  to  the  Marquis 
Wellesley.  Lord  Castlereagh  took  Canninj^'s 
action  in  very  bad  part,  said  he  had  been 
deceived,  and  challenged  his  opponent  to  a 
duel,  in  which  Canning  was  badly  woimded. 
The  result  of  this  encounter  was  the  resigna- 
tion of  both  of  them.  Lord  Castlereagh  re- 
mained unemployed  until  in  1812  he  was 
appointed  Foreign  Secretary,  in  which  office 
he  remained  during  thereat  of  his  life,  though 
virtually  Prime  Minister.  In  Dec.,  1813,  he 
went  to  the  Continent  as  plenipotentiary  to 
negotiate  a  general  peace.  The  overtures, 
however,  came  to  nothing.  Castlereagh  re- 
turned, to  again  act  as  English  minister  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  His  conduct  there 
has  been  often  condemned,  by  no  one  with 
greater  severity  than  by  Napoleon,  whc 
attributed  all  the  miseries  of  England  to  hii 
imbecility  and  ignorance,  and  to  his  geneial 
inattention  to  the  real  prosperity  of  his 
country.  His  unpopularity  was  increased 
by  his  behaviour  on  the  Continent,  and  was 
not  in  any  way  softened  doi^-n  by  the  vote 
of  thanks  with  which  Parliament  rewarded 
him  for  negotiating  a  peace  which  was  made 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  nation. 
In  1816  the  first  murmurs  were  hoard  in 
Parliament  against  the  Holy  Alliance  of 
liussia,  Austria,  and  Pru&«ia.  This  con- 
federation received  the  support  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  who  thereby  brought  upon  him- 
self the  almost  unanimous  attacks  of  the 
whole  House.  In  1822  he  was  much  worn 
out  by  the  labours  of  a  more  than  usual!/ 
severe  session;  his  mind  gave  way  beneatL 
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the  strain,  and  on  Aug.  9  he  put  an  end  to 
hiB  existence. 

Ciuilereagh  Cormrpondtne* ;  Walpole,  Ht«t. 
of  Eng,  tiuee  1^16 ;  Waterloo  Detpatchet ;  Cau- 
niogham,  Aininrnti  Efiqliahmini. 

[W.  R.  S.] 

liKHXigt  Thomas,  "a  very  indiscrete  and 
unmete  man,"  bribed  the  electors  of  the 
borough  of  Westbury  with  £4  to  return  him 
to  the  Parliament  of  1 57 1 .  A  fine  was  inflicted 
by  the  House  on  the  borough ;  but  Long,  who  , 
is  described  as  "  a  very  simple  man  and  of  | 
Hmall  capacity  to  serve  in  that  place/'  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  punished. 

Long  Parliament,  Thb.    Tliis  name 

is  that  which  has  boen  con^monly  applied  to 
the  Parliament  which  met  on  Nov.  3,  1640. 
Out  of  a  total  of  493  members,  294  had 
t*sX,  in  the  **  Short  Parliament "  of  the 
previous  April.  They  came  together  now 
with  the  detcrminatiun  to  remove  all  grie- 
vances, and  *'pull  up  the  causes  of  them 
by  the  roots."  The  first  few  months  were 
occupied  by  the  trial  of  Strafford  and  the 
imp«u:hment  of  Laud  and  other  deUnquents. 
The  attempt  which  was  made  to  use  the  army 
to  save  Strafford  caused  an  appeal  to  the 
{)eople  called  the  l*rotestation,  and  was 
followed  by  a  bill  preventing  the  king  from 
dissolving  the  present  Parliament.  The 
meeting  of  future  Parliaments  had  already 
been  secured  by  the  Triennial  Bill  (Feb.  10, 
1641).  The  Star  Chamber,  and  other  special 
courts  were  abolished,  and  by  the  votes  on 
ship-money,  and  the  Tonnage  and  Poundage 
Bill,  the  levy  of  taxes  without  consent  of 
Parliament  was  made  impossible.  On  these 
purely  political  questions  Parliament  was 
united,  and  its  work  was  permanent,  and 
became  part  of  the  constitution.  But  on 
ecclesiastical  questions  a  division  arose  whicli 
made  the  Civil  War  possible.  One  party 
wished  to  abolish  the  bishops,  the  other 
merely  to  limit  their  power,  but  Presbyterians 
and  Episcopalians  both  strove  to  realise  their 
ideal  of  a  church,  and  neither  were  prepared 
to  accept  the  solution  of  toleration.  The 
Episcopalian  party  under  the  leadership  of 
Hyde  and  Falkland  rallied  round  the  king, 
and  formed  a  constitutional  Royalist  party. 
One  biU  for  removing  the  bishops  from  the 
Hoose  of  Lords  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Lords  in  June.  A  second  bill  for  the  same 
purpose  was  sent  up  from  the  Commons  at  the 
end  of  October  ( 1 64 1 ) ,  and  a  protest  on  the  part 
of  twelve  bishops  that  Parliament  was  not 
free,  directed  against  the  mobs  which  flocked 
to  Westminster,  was  used  to  suspend  them 
from  sitting,  and  commit  them  to  custody. 
At  the  same  time  the  Commons,  by  the  Grand 
Homonstrance,  passed  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
in  the  kin?,  and  appealed  to  the  people  for 
support.  The  king  replied  by  impeaching 
and  attempting  to  anvRt  six  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  (Jan.  5,  1642),  but  this  only 


brought  about  the  closer  union  of  the  two 
Houses.  The  House  of  Lords  passed  the 
Bishops  Exclusion  Bill,  and  imited  with  the 
Commons  in  the  demand  that  the  king  should 
entrust  the  command  of  the  militia  and  for- 
tresses to  persons  in  whom  they  could  confide 
(Feb.  1,  1642).  The  king's  attempt  to  get 
possession  of  Hull  (April  23),  the  intolerant 
treatment  of  the  Kentish  petitioners  by  the 
House  of  Commons  (March  28),  embittered  the 
quarrel.  Parliament  summed  up  the  guaran- 
tees it  demanded  in  the  Nineteen  Propositions 
(June  2),  and  after  their  refusal  by  the  king 
prepared  for  war.  The  Parliament  put  in 
force  its  ordinance  among  the  militia,  and  the 
king  his  commissions  of  array.  So  the 
Civil  War  began  even  before  the  king  set  up 
his  standard  at  Nottingham.  Some  thirty  or 
forty  peers  took  part  for  the  Parliament,  and 
about  sixty  sided  with  the  king.  Of  the 
House  of  Commons  less  than  a  hundred  at 
first  joined  the  king,  and  though  their  number 
increeised  in  the  next  two  years  it  never 
reached  two  hundred.  Parliament  entrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  war  to  a  Committee  of 
Safety  of  ten  commoners  and  five  lords  sitting 
at  Derby  House.  It  also  commenced  the 
nomination  of  an  assembly  of  divines  to  be 
consulted  on  the  proposed  ecclesiastical 
reforms.  The  ill-succens  of  the  first  year's 
war  led  to  the  foimation  of  a  peace  party, 
and  negotiations  were  opened  at  Oxford  in 
March,  1643;  but  an  agreement  proved  im- 
possible. Again  in  August  the  House  of 
Lords  brought  forward  a  number  of  peace 
propositions,  which  passed  the  Commons  by  a 
small  majority,  but  the  tumults  which  the 
news  of  these  terms  caused  in  the  city  obliged 
Parliament  to  abandon  them  (Aug.  7).  i'he 
Parliamentary  leaders  turned  to  Scotland 
for  aid,  and  in  September  the  Parliament 
signed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  as 
the  price  of  a  Scotch  army.  Representatives 
of  &'otland  entered  the  Committee  of  Safety 
(which  now  took  the  name  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Two  Kingdoms),  and  joined  the 
English  divines  in  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
In  spite  of  their  reverses  the  ParUamentary 
leaders  remained  firm,  and  refused  to  treat  as 
equals  with  the  assembly  of  Royalist  members 
which  the  king  gathered  round  him  at  Oxford, 
and  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  Parliament 
(Feb.  to  April,  1644).  In  the  spring  of  1645 
the  position  of  the  Parliament  was  entirely 
altered  by  the  Self-denpng  Oidinance,  which 
obliged  all  members  of  cither  House  holding 
military  commands  to  resign  them,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  reorganisation  of  the  army 
produced  what  soon  claimed  to  be  a  rival 
authority  (April,  1645).  During  the  autumn 
of  1645,  and  the  course  of  1646  the  com- 
position of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
seriously  changed  by  the  election  of  230  new 
members  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who 
had  deserted  or  been  expelled.  Thus  a 
strong  Independent  party  was  formed  in  the 
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House  sympathising  with  the  army  outside. 
The  vain  negotiations  carried  on  with  the 
kin^  during  the  winter  of  1645 — 46,  and 
during  his  presence  in  the  Scottish  camp, 
ended  in  January,  1647,  with  his  delivery  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  Parliament.  Whilst 
the  king  still  delayed  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Presbyterian  majority  in  Parliament,  the 
conflict  between  the  army  and  that  assembly 
broke  out.  The  army  demanded  its  arrears 
of  pay  before  it  disbanded,  toleration  for  its 
religious  views,  and  a  voice  in  the  settlement 
of  the  country.  It  required  also  the  suspen- 
sion of  eleven  leading  Presbyterian  members 
charged  with  causing  the  misunderstanding 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  army.  The 
eleven  members  withdrew  voluntarily  to  save 
the  dignity  of  the  House  (June  26),  but  a 
tew  weeks  later  a  riot  took  place,  and  the 
Londoners  restored  the  eleven  members  to 
their  seats.  Indigent  at  mob-dictation  the 
Speaker,  with  100  member  of  the  Lower 
House,  and  fourteen  of  the  Upper,  took 
refuge  with  the  army  (Aug.  3).  The  soldiers 
occupied  London,  and  the  eleven  members 
fled  or  were  impeached.  Seven  of  the  Lords 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  a  large  number  of 
Presbyterians  seceded  from  the  House.  Thus 
the  army  secured  in  Parliament  a  majority 
favourable  to  its  own  views,  which,  after  the 
king  had  refused  to  accept  the  Four  Bills  in 
which  the  terms  of  peace  were  comprise'!, 
declared  that  no  more  addresses  should  be 
made  to  him  (Jan.  3,  1648).  Three  months 
later  the  second  Civil  War  began,  the  seceding 
members  took  advantage  of  it  to  return  to 
their  places,  the  eleven  members  were  re- 
called, a  persecuting  ordinance  was  passed 
against  Sectarians,  and  negotiations  re-opened 
with  the  king.  On  Dec.  6  the  House,  by 
129  to  83,  voted  that  the  king*B  answers 
were  sufficient  ground  to  proceed  upon  for 
the  settlement  of  the  kingdom.  A  second 
time  the  army  interfered  to  put  an  end  to 
Presbyterian  rule,  and  prevent  an  unsatis- 
factory settlement.  On  Dec.  6  and  7  a  couple 
of  regiments,  directed  by  Colonel  Pride,  sur- 
rounded the  House,  ezduded  ninety-six  of 
the  leading  Presbyteurians,  and  arrested  forty- 
seven  others.  The  attendance  in  the  House 
of  Lords  dwindled  to  six  or  seven,  that  in  the 
Commons  to  less  than  sixty  members,  but  the 
remainder  were  all  bound  to  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  army.  On  Jan.  1,  1649,  the 
Commons  passed  a  resolution  defining  it  as 
treason  for  the  king  to  levy  war  against  the 
Parliament  and  kingdom,  and  an  ordinance 
appointing  a  High  Court  of  Justice  to  try 
Charles.  The  king^s  tiial  lasted  from  Jan.  20 
to  27»  and  his  execution  took  place  on  the 
29th.  On  Feb.  6  the  Commons  proceeded 
to  vote  that  "  the  House  of  Peers  in  Parlia- 
ment is  useless,  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished."  The  next  day  they  resolved 
"  that  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  and 
that  this  House  doth  declare  that  the  office 


of  the  king  in  this  realm,  and  to  have  the 
power  thereof  in  any  single  person  is  un- 
necessary, burdensome,  and  dangerous  to  the 
liberty,  safety,  and  public  interest  of  this 
nation,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  abolished.*' 
These  resolutions  were  followed  by  Acsta 
giving  effect  to  them,  and  crowned  on  May 
19  by  un  Act  declaring  and  constituting  the 
people  of  England  to  be  a  Commonwealth 
and  free  State.  At  the  same  time  a  reaolu> 
tion  was  passed  to  consider  the  constitatioii 
of  future  Parliaments,  and  this  qaestion 
occupied  the  House  more  or  less  for  the  ziiext 
six  years.  The  executive  power  was  in  the- 
hands  of  the  Council  of  State  containing  all 
the  important  members  of  Parliament,  hat 
the  committees  of  the  House,  and  the  Hoose 
itself,  still  retained  great  power.  After  the 
consolidation  of  the  republic  by  Cromwell^s 
victories,  the  members  present  in  the  Hooae 
increased  considerably,  rising  on  some  occa- 
sions in  1652 — 53  to  as  many  as  120  memhera. 
After  Worcester,  Cromwell  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  House  to  fix  Nov.,  1654,  as  the 
period  of  their  own  dissolution,  and  urged  on 
the  question  of  the  Reform  BilL  But  'when 
he  found  that  the  bill  they  proposed  woalil 
perpetuate  the  |)Owers  of  the  Rump,  as  it  was 
called,  by  providing  that  they  should  keep 
their  places  without  re-election,  and  be  Bole 
judges  of  the  election  of  new  membera,  he 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  prog^ress  of  the 
measure  by  a  private  arrangement.  When 
that  failed,  he  expelled  them  from  the  House 
by  force  (April  20) .  They  did  not  re-aaaemhle 
till  six  years  later,  when  the  repubUcans,  who 
had  allied  themselves  with  the  army  to  over- 
throw Richard  Cromwell,  procured  the  Re- 
storation of  the  Rump  (May  8,  1669).  The 
members  expelled  as  Royalists,  and  those  ex- 
cluded by  Pride*s  Purge  were  still,  in  spite  of 
their  protests,  kept  out  of  the  House.  This 
assembly  consisted  of  sixt^  or  seventy 
members,  and  continued  to  sit  till  OcL  13, 
when  it  was  expelled  by  Lambert  in  tson- 
sequence  of  the  attempt  to  exercise  control 
over  the  army.  On  Dec.  26  it  was  restored 
again  in  consequence  of  the  divisions  in 
the  army,  and  the  advance  of  Monk.  Monk 
entered  London  on  Feb.  3,  1660,  just  as  the 
Rump  was  preparing  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
for  enlarging  its  numbers,  frustrated  by  Groin- 
well  in  1653.  After  a  moment's  hesitation, 
the  resistance  of  the  city  emboldened  him  to 
declare  for  a  free  Parliament  (Feb.  10),  and 
to  reinstate  the  members  excluded  (Feb.  21). 
According  to  their  agreement  with  Monk,  these 
members  resolved  that  a  new  Parliament  d&oold 
be  summoned  (Feb.  22),  and  proceeded  to  pass 
a  bill  summoning  it  for  April  2d,  and  dis> 
solving  themselves.  The  last  sitting  of  the 
Long  Parliament  took  place  on  March  16, 
1660.  The  Restoration  swept  away  most  of 
its  work,  but  the  abolition  of  the  Bxtnor- 
dinary  Courts,  and  of  the  king's  chum  to  levy 
taxes  without  Parliamentary  oonaent,  were 
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solid  and  laBting  gains.     Two  of  its  later 

measures  also,  the  inatitutioa  of  an  excise 

(1643),  and  the  abolition  of  feudal  tenures 

(1646),  were  maintained  and  re-enacted. 

Bashworth,  Hutorioal  CoUectiona;  JtmrnaU  of 
th*  Hovf  of  Lords  and  HottM  of  Common*;  Sir 
Baiph  Veruey,  Diarv  (Camden  Soc.) ;  Sir  John 
Morthoote,  Diary;  May,  Hitt.  of  ihs  Long  Par. 
liamtnti  Clarendon,  Hi»t.  of  the  BtbeUion; 
Forster,  F»im  Member*  aud  Grand  R»mon»tranee  ; 
CarWle,  Cromwell;  Sanford,  Studies  of  the  Qreat 
Rebellion.  Gardiner,  Hint,  of  Eng.y  gives  the 
beat  account  of  the  first  two  sessions ;  Massou, 
Life  oj  MUtoUt  of  the  later  period  of  the  Long 
Parliament's  ezistenoe.  Lists  of  its  members 
are  given  by  Carlyle,  Sanford,  and  Masson. 
Mr.  Gardiner  supplies  an  electoral  map  of  Eng- 
land ill  1642,  showiiig  the  local  dtstriontion  of 

Pieties.  [C.  H.  F.] 

XK>ngchailip,  William  db  (d.  1197},  was 
a  Norman  of  low  origin,  who  had  managed  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Richard  I.  before  his 
&ther*s  death.  On  his  patron's  accession  to 
the  throne  Longchamp  was  at  once  made 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  on  the  death  of  Geoffrey 
de  MandeviUo  he  was,  in  1190,  appointed  co- 
Justicior  of  England  with  Hugh  do  Pudsey, 
while,  to  add  to  his  greatness,  he  was  in  the 
next  year,  made  papal  legate.  He  very  soon 
quarrelled  with  Hugh,  and  got  the  whole  power 
into  his  own  hands.  His  conduct  to  Geoffrey, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  his  oppressive 
taxation,  combined  with  a  haughty  demeanour 
and  unpopular  manners,  brought  great  odium 
upon  him,  and,  despite  his  loyal  support  of 
Richard's  interests  against  the  treasonable 
pretensions  of  John,  he  was,  in  1191,  removed 
from  his  office,  and  compelled  to  return  to 
Normandy,  where  he  consoled  himself  by  ex- 
communicating his  enemies.  He  was  the  first 
to  find  out  where  the  king  was  imprisoned,  and 
assisted  in  raising  his  ransom.  On  Richard's 
release  Ijonfi:c.hamp  returned  to  England,  and 
was  made  Chancellor,  which  office  he  seems 
to  have  held  till  his  death.  Lonj;champ*s 
character  was  a  curious  mixture.  **  He  was," 
says  Dr.  Stubbs,  "  very  ambitious  for  him- 
self and  his  relations,  very  arrogant,  priding 
himself  on  his  Norman  blood,  but  lauffhed  at 
as  a  parvenu  by  the  Norman  nobles,  disliking 
and  showing  contempt  in  the  coarsest  way  for 
the  English,  whose  language  he  would  not 
speak,  and  declared  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand." 

Hoveden,   Chronide  (BoUs  Scries) :  Stnbbs. 
Omtt.  Uti4. 

Lonff sword  (or,  Lonobspee),  William 
(b.  1196,  d.  1226),  was  the  natural  son  of 
Henry  II.,  by  Rosamond  Clifford.  He  married 
Ella,  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Salisburv,  and 
received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Salisbury  himself. 
He  fought  with  Richard  in  the  Crusades,  as- 
sisted John  against  the  barons  and  the  French 
king,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of 
Bou vines.  On  his  release  in  1219  he  again 
went  on  Crusade. 

Longsword  (or,  Lonobspkb),  William, 


was  the  son  of  the  above,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  earldom  of  Salisbury.  Having 
quarrelled  with  Henry  III.  he  was  deprived 
of  his  earldom,  and  joined  Richard  of  Corn- 
wall's Crusade  in  1240.  In  i245  he  again 
took  the  cross,  and  went  with  St.  Louis  on  his 
expedition  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  slain,  in 
1260,  at  the  battle  of  Alansourah. 

]j0086-C0at  Field,  The  Battlb  op 
(1470),  was  the  name  given  to  a  battle  fought 
near  Stamford  between  the  royal  forces  and 
the  Lincolnshire  insurgents  under  Sir  Richard 
Wells.  The  royal  troops  were  victorious,  and 
the  rebels,  in  their  anxiety  to  escape,  threw 
off  their  coats,  whence  the  battle  got  its 
name. 

Zk>P68,  Sik  Manasseh,  was  a  baronet  of 
Jewish  extraction,  who  was  elected  for 
Barnstaple  (1820).  The  election,  however, 
was  petitioned  against  on  the  ground  of  gross 
bribery.  The  committee  found  that  he  had 
expended  £3,000  on  the  election ;  that  out  of 
three  hundred  resident  electors  sixty-six  had 
received  £5  each ;  and  that  the  out-voters  had 
been  given  £20  a-piece.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons thereupon  unseated  Sir  Manasseh.  He 
was,  however,  indicted  the  same  year  for 
bribery  at  a  previous  election  at  Grampound. 
The  case  was  tried  at  Exeter,  and  it  was 
found  that  Sir  Manasseh  had  regularly  bar- 
gained with  one  of  the  electors  to  be  returned 
for  the  borough  for  the  sum  of  £2,000,  which 
was,  of  course,  distributed  among  the  voters. 
He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000, 
and  to  be  impiisoned  for  two  years. 

£op68y  Dk.  Rodbrioo  {d.  1595),  a  Jew  in 
the  service  of  Elizabeth,  was  charged  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex  with  being  in  the  pay  of  Spain. 
He  was  acquitted  once,  but  Essex  pursued 
his  investigations,  and  obtained  his  conviction 
on  the  evidence  of  two  Portuguese,  and  he 
was  executed.  It  must  still  remain  a  question 
whether  Lopez  was  really  guilty. 

Lord  CoUingwood,  The  (1821—22). 
In  1821  a  Spanish  cruiser  captured  a  British 
merchant  vessel,  the  Lord  CoUinffwoodf  and  had 
her  condemned  in  the  Spanish  courts  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  found  trading  with 
Buenos  A>Tes,  one  of  their  revolted  colonies, 
which  had  already  practically  obtained  in- 
dependence. The  owners  complained  to  their 
government,  and  the  latter  remonstrated  at 
Sladrid.  In  October,  1822,  Canning  succeeded 
Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  immediately  sent  a  firm  note  to  the 
Spanish  government.  The  latter  was  now 
informed  that  England  would  take  steps  to 
secure  her  commerce,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  a  squadron  would  be  ordered  to  Cuba 
to  destroy  the  strongholds  of  these  pirates. 
The  Spanish  government,  who  depended  on 
England  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  at  once 
gave  way.  A  decree  was  issued  recognising  the 
right  of  other  governments  to  trade  with  their 
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House  sympathising  with  the  army  outside. 
The  vain  negotiations  carried  on  with  the 
king  during  the  winter  of  1646 — 46,  and 
during  his  pre^ionce  in  the  Scottish  camp, 
ended  in  January,  1647,  with  his  delivery  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  Parliament.  Whilst 
the  king  still  delayed  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Presbyterian  majority  in  Parliament,  the 
conflict  between  the  army  and  that  assembly 
broke  out.  The  army  demanded  its  arrears 
of  pay  before  it  disbanded,  toleration  for  its 
religious  views,  and  a  voice  in  the  settlement 
of  the  country.  It  required  also  the  suspen- 
sion  of  eleven  leading  Presbyterian  members 
charged  with  causing  the  misunderstanding 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  army.  The 
eleven  members  withdrew  voluntarily  to  save 
the  dignity  of  the  House  (June  26),  but  a 
tew  weeks  later  a  riot  took  plaoe,  and  the 
Londoners  restored  the  eleven  members  to 
their  seats.  Indignant  at  mob-dictation  the 
Speaker,  with  100  member  of  the  Lower 
House,  and  fourteen  of  the  Upper,  took 
refuge  with  the  army  (Aug.  3).  The  soldiers 
occupied  London,  and  the  eleven  members 
fled  or  were  impeached.  Seven  of  the  Lords 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  a  large  number  of 
Presbyterians  seceded  from  the  House.  Thus 
the  army  secured  in  Parliament  a  majority 
favourable  to  its  own  views,  which,  after  the 
king  had  refused  to  accept  the  Four  Bills  in 
which  the  terms  of  peace  were  comprise > I, 
declared  that  no  more  addresses  should  be 
made  to  him  (Jan.  3,  1648).  Three  months 
later  the  second  Civil  War  began,  the  seceding 
members  took  advantage  of  it  to  return  to 
their  places,  the  eleven  members  were  re- 
called, a  persecuting  ordinance  was  passed 
against  Sectarians,  and  negotiations  re-opened 
with  the  king.  On  Dec.  6  the  House,  by 
129  to  83,  voted  that  the  king*s  answers 
were  sufficient  ground  to  proceed  upon  for 
the  settlement  of  the  kingdom.  A  second 
time  the  army  interfered  to  put  an  end  to 
Presbyterian  rule,  and  prevent  an  unsatis- 
factory settlement.  On  Dec.  6  and  7  a  couple 
of  regiments,  directed  by  Colonel  Pride,  sur- 
rounded the  House,  excluded  ninety-six  of 
the  leading  PresbyWians,  and  arrested  forty- 
seven  others.  The  attendance  in  the  House 
of  Lords  dwindled  to  six  or  seven,  that  in  the 
Commons  to  less  than  sixty  members,  but  the 
remainder  were  all  bound  to  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  army.  On  Jan.  1,  1649,  the 
Commons  passed  a  resolution  defining  it  as 
treason  for  the  king  to  levy  war  against  the 
Parliament  and  kingdom,  and  an  ordinance 
appointing  a  High  Court  of  Justice  to  try 
Charles.  The  king's  tzial  lasted  from  Jan.  20 
to  27,  and  his  execution  took  place  on  the 
29th.  On  Feb.  6  the  Commons  proceeded 
to  vote  that  "  the  House  of  Peers  in  Parlia- 
ment is  useless,  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished.'*  The  next  day  they  resolved 
"  that  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  and 
that  this  House  doth  declare  that  the  oBioe 


of  the  king  in  this  realm,  and  to  have  the 
power  thereof  in  any  single  person  is  un- 
necessary, burdensome,  and  dangerous  to  the 
liberty,  Hifety,  and  public  interest  of  this 
nation,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  abolished.^* 
These  resolutions  were  followed  by  Acts 
giving  effect  to  them,  and  crowned  on  May 
19  by  un  Act  declaring  and  constituting  tfaie 
people  of  England  to  be  a  Commonwealth 
and  free  State.  At  the  same  time  a  reaolu- 
tion  was  passed  to  consider  ^e  constitutioa 
of  future  Parliaments,  and  this  question 
occupied  the  House  more  or  less  for  the  next 
six  years.  The  executive  power  was  izi  th-^ 
hands  of  the  Council  of  State  containing  all 
the  important  members  of  P^liament,  bat 
the  committees  of  the  House,  and  the  Honse 
itself,  still  retained  great  power.  After  tlie 
consolidation  of  the  republic  by  Cromwell^s 
victories,  the  members  present  in  the  Hooae 
increased  considerably,  rising  on  some  occa- 
sions in  1652 — 53  to  as  many  as  120  members. 
After  Worcester,  Cromwell  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  House  to  fix  Nov.,  16*54,  as  the 
period  of  their  own  dissolution,  and  urged  oo 
the  question  of  the  Reform  BilL  But  ^whoi 
he  found  that  the  biU  they  proposed  would 
perpetuate  the  powers  of  the  Hump,  as  it  was 
called,  by  providing  that  they  should  keep 
their  places  without  re-election,  and  be  sole 
judges  of  the  election  of  new  members,  he 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  progress  of  thp 
measure  by  a  private  arrangement.  When 
that  failed,  he  expelled  them  from  the  House 
by  force  (April  20).  They  did  not  re-assetnble 
tUl  six  yeaiiB  later,  when  the  republicans,  who 
had  allied  themselves  with  the  army  to  over- 
throw Richard  Cromwell,  procured  the  Re- 
storation of  the  Rump  (May  8,  1659).  The 
members  expelled  as  Royalists,  and  those  ex- 
cluded by  Prido*s  Purge  were  still,  in  spite  of 
their  protests,  kept  out  of  the  House.  This 
assembly  consisted  of  sixty  or  serenty 
members,  and  continued  to  sit  till  OoL  13, 
when  it  was  expelled  by  Lambert  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attempt  to  exercise  control 
over  the  army.  On  Dec.  26  it  was  restored 
again  in  consequence  of  the  divisions  in 
the  army,  and  the  advance  of  Monk.  Monk 
entered  London  on  Feb.  3,  1660,  just  as  the 
Rump  was  preparing  to  carry  out  the  schenie 
for  enlarging  its  numbers,  frustrated  by  Crom- 
well in  1653.  After  a  moment's  hesitation, 
the  resistance  of  the  city  emboldened  him  to 
declare  for  a  free  Parliament  (Feb.  10),  and 
to  reinstate  the  members  excluded  (Feb.  21). 
According  to  tbeir  agreement  with  Monk,  these 
members  resolved  that  a  new  Parliament  should 
be  summoned  (Feb.  22),  and  proceeded  to  pass 
a  bill  summoning  it  for  April  25,  and  dis^ 
solving  themselves.  The  last  sitting  of  the 
Long  Parliament  took  place  on  March  16, 
1660.  The  Restoration  swept  away  most  of 
its  work,  but  the  abolition  of  the  Bxtraor- 
dinary  (>>urt8,  and  of  the  king's  claim  to  levy 
taxes  without  Parliamentary  conseot,  were 
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solid  and  lasting  gains.     Two  of  its  later 

measures  also,  the  institutioa  of  an  excise 

(1643),  and  the  abolition  of  feudal  tenures 

(1646),  were  maintained  and  re-enacted. 

Bnshworth,  Hiniorioal  CoUectiona;  Jourtuda  of 
tha  Havre  of  Lord*  and  Uoum  of  Commonts  Sir 
Balph  Vernejr,  Diarv  (Camden  Soc.) ;  Sir  John 
Nonhcote,  Diary;  May,  Hitt.  of  the  Jjong  Par- 
liament; Clarendon,  Jii'ct.  of  the  BebeUion; 
FoFBtor,  Five  MemJben  aud  liraad  Remonetranee ; 
Carlvle,  Cromvell ;  Sanford,  Sividiu  of  the  Qreai 
£«6eI(toii.  Gardiner,  Hiet.  of  Eng.f  gives  the 
best  account  of  the  nrst  two  sessionn ;  Massou. 
Life  of  MiiUm,  of  the  later  period  of  the  Long 
Parliament's  ezistenoe.  Lists  of  its  members 
are  given  bj  Carlyle,  Sanford,  and  Masson. 
Mr.  Ghxrdiner  supplies  an  electoral  map  of  Eng- 
land in  1642,  showing  the  local  distribution  of 
pwties.  [C.  H.  ¥.] 

Longchampy  William  db  (d.  1197),  was 
a  Norman  of  low  origin,  who  had  managed  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Richard  I.  before  his 
father's  death.  On  his  patron's  accession  to 
the  throne  Longchamp  was  at  once  made 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  on  the  death  of  Geoffrey 
de  Mandevillehe  was,  in  1190,  appointed  co- 
Justiciar  of  England  with  Hugh  do  Fudsey, 
while,  to  add  to  his  greatness,  he  was  in  the 
next  year,  made  papal  legate.  He  very  soon 
quarrelled  with  Hugh,  and  got  the  whole  power 
into  his  own  hands.  His  conduct  to  Geoffrey, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  his  oppressive 
taxation,  combined  with  a  haughty  demeanour 
and  unpopular  manners,  brought  great  odium 
upon  him,  and,  despite  his  loyal  support  of 
Richard's  interests  against  the  treasonable 
pretensions  of  John,  he  was,  in  1191,  removed 
from  his  office,  and  compelled  to  return  to 
Normandy,  where  he  consoled  himself  by  ex- 
communicating his  enemies.  He  was  the  first 
to  find  out  where  the  king  was  imprisoned,  and 
assisted  in  raising  his  I'nnsom.  On  Richard's 
release  Lon{i:champ  returned  to  England,  and 
was  made  Chancellor,  which  office  he  seems 
to  have  held  till  his  death.  Lonsrchamp's 
character  was  a  curious  mixture.  "  He  was,'* 
8a\'8  Dr.  Stubbs,  "  very  ambitious  for  him- 
flolf  and  his  relations,  very  arrogant,  priding 
himself  on  his  Norman  blood,  but  laughed  at 
as  a  parvenu  by  the  Norman  nobles,  disliking 
and  showing  contempt  in  the  coarsest  way  for 
the  English,  whose  language  he  would  not 
speak,  and  declared  that  he  did  not  under- 
stond." 

Hoved«n,   Chronide  (BoUs  Scries) ;  Stnbbs. 
CoMt.HUL 

JaOngMWord  (or,  Longbspkb),  William 
(b.  1196,  d.  1226),  was  the  natural  son  of 
Henry  II.,  by  Rosamond  Clifford.  He  married 
Ella,  heiresfl  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Salisbury  himself. 
He  fought  with  Richard  in  the  Crusades,  as- 
sisted John  against  the  barons  and  the  French 
king,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of 
Bou  vines.  On  his  release  in  1219  he  again 
went  on  Crusade. 

Longsword  (or,  Lokoespke),  William, 


was  the  son  of  the  above,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  earldom  of  Salisbury.  Having 
quarrelled  with  Henry  III.  he  was  deprived 
of  his  earldom,  and  joined  Richard  of  Corn- 
wall's Crusade  in  1240.  In  1245  he  again 
took  the  cross,  and  went  with  St.  Louis  on  his 
expedition  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  slain,  in 
1250,  at  the  battle  of  J^iansourah. 

^OSe-COat  Field,  Thb  Battle  of 
(1470),  was  the  name  given  to  a  battle  fought 
near  Stamford  between  the  royal  forces  and 
the  Lincolnshire  insurgents  under  Sir  Richard 
Wells.  The  royal  troops  were  victorious,  and 
the  rebels,  in  their  anxiety  to  escape,  threw 
off  their  coats,  whence  the  battle  got  its 
name. 

IiOpoSf  SiK  Manasseh,  was  a  baronet  of 
Jewish  extraction,  who  was  elected  for 
Barnstaple  (1820).  The  election,  however, 
was  petitioned  against  on  the  ground  of  gross 
bribery.  The  committee  found  that  he  had 
expenaed  £3,000  on  the  election ;  that  out  of 
three  hundred  resident  electors  sixty-six  had 
received  £6  each ;  and  that  the  out-voters  had 
been  g^ven  £20  a-piece.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons thereupon  unseated  Sir  Manassch.  He 
was,  however,  indicted  the  same  year  for 
bribery  at  a  previous  election  at  Grampound. 
The  case  was  tried  at  Exeter,  and  it  was 
found  that  Sir  Manasseh  had  regularly  bar- 
gained with  one  of  the  electors  to  be  returned 
for  the  borough  for  the  sum  of  £2,000,  which 
was,  of  course,  distributed  among  the  voters. 
He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years. 

IiOpeSp  Dk.  Roderioo  {d.  1595),  a  Jew  in 
the  service  of  Elizabeth,  was  charged  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex  with  being  in  the  pay  of  Spain. 
He  was  acquitted  once,  but  Essex  pursued 
his  investigations,  and  obtained  his  conviction 
on  the  evidence  of  two  Portuguese,  and  he 
was  executed.  It  must  still  remain  a  question 
whether  Lopez  was  really  guilty. 

Lord  Collixigwood,  Thb  (1821—22). 
In  1821  a  Spanish  cruiser  captured  a  British 
merchant  vessel,  the  Lord  CoUingtooody  and  had 
her  condemned  in  the  Spanish  courts  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  found  trading  with 
Buenos  A}Tes,  one  of  their  revolted  colonies, 
which  had  already  practically  obtained  in- 
dependence. The  owners  complained  to  their 
government,  and  the  latter  remonstrated  at 
Sladrid.  In  October,  1822,  Canning  succeeded 
Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  immediately  sent  a  firm  note  to  the 
Spanish  government.  The  latter  was  now 
informed  that  England  would  take  steps  to 
secure  her  commerce,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  a  sqtiadron  would  be  ordered  to  Cuba 
to  aestroy  the  strongholds  of  these  pirates. 
The  Spanish  government,  who  depended  on 
England  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  at  once 
gave  wa}'.  A  decree  was  issued  recognising  the 
right  of  other  govexxunents  to  trade  with  their 
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And 


Brigadier    Oampbell   drove    the    retreating 

rebels  six  miles  from  the  city  with  heavy  loss, 

and  Lucknow  was  won. 

Annual  Retuttr,  1857-^58;  Kaje,  Sipoy  War; 
Malleton,  Indian  Mutiny. 

TaXLCyf  Richard  de  {d.  1179),  one  of  Henry 
II. 's  gp-eat  ministers,  was  a  supporter  of 
Stephen  against  3£aud,  but  directly  Henry 
came  to  the  throne  he  was  appointed  Justiciar 
conjointly  with  Robert  de  Beaumont,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  De  Lucy  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  office  alone.  He  helped  to 
draw  up  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  for 
which  he  was  excommunicated  by  Becket. 
In  1173  he  defeated  the  rebel  sons  of  Henry 
II.  at  Famham,  and  was  most  energetic 
in  suppressing  the  revolt.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  remarkably  able  ana  upright 
minister,  and  imswervingly  faithful  to 
Henry. 

Fos8,  JvdgM  of  England ;  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist. 

Lnddite  Riots,  The  (isil— 1816),  were 
the  expression  of  an  ignorant  notion  among 
the  workpeople,  especially  of  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Nottinghamshire,  that  the 
distress,  which  was  terrible  and  almost  uni- 
versal among  the  poor,  was  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  before,  one  Ned  Ludd,  a  half-witted 
boy  in  a  Leicestershire  village,  made  him- 
self notorious  by  destroying  stocking-frames. 
The  Yorkshire  rioters  chose  to  take  a 
name  from  this  poor  creature.  The  distress 
was  widespread ;  there  was  little  work  to  be 
done;  prices  were  very  high;  the  Continental 
war  was  still  draining  the  resources  of  the 
country.  The  causes  of  the  trouble  were  not 
far  to  seek ;  yet  the  use  of  machinery,  which 
alone  kept  some  few  people  in  work,  was  set 
down  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief: 
and  the  poor,  ignorant,  half-starved  crowds 
set  to  work  busily  to  destroy  all  tlie  machinery 
they  could  reach.  During  1811 — 12,  the 
northern  counties  were  in  a  perpetual  stato  of 
disturbance;  the  army  was  busily  employed 
in  the  Peninsula ;  and  except  where  here  and 
there  a  resolute  mill-owner  overawed  the 
rioters,  no  machinery  was  safe  from  the 
marauding  bands.  In  1816  the  riots  broke 
out  again.  The  conclusion  of  peace  was 
expected  to  bring  back  prosperity  imme- 
diately. The  expectation  was  not  fulfilled; 
and  disappointment  developed  quickly  into 
exasperation,  producing  constant  disturbances. 
The  government  of  lA)rd  Liverpool  was  not  of 
a  kind  to  deal  with  this  state  of  things ;  they 
made  no  attempt  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
evil — ^which  was  the  utter  misery  of  the 
poor — ^but  on  the  contrary,  thought  only  of 
coercion.  If  the  riots  were  quelled  in  one 
place,  they  broke  out  in  another ;  and  the 
repressive  policy  of  the  government  only 
had  the  effect  of  manifesting  to  the  people 
the  necessity  of  imion  among  themselves 
by  means  of  secret  societies.    With  the  return 


of  prosperity,  howeyery  the  riote  gradually 

died  out. 

8tat0  TriaXt,  vol.   zxxL;   Lif9  of  L9rd    Sid 
VMuth;  Liverpool  Momoing  Mn.  viaakell,  lAj* 

of  ChaHotto  bronto. 

JaXtdloWt  i^  Shropshire,  was   the    mo^-t 

important  stronghold  of  the  Middle  Irlarch  of 
Wales.  The  castle,  built  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, was  besieged  by  Stephen  in  1138.  It 
was  taken  by  De  Montfort  in  126i.  In  14d9 
it  was  occupied  by  Henry  YI.,  and  sabse- 
quently  became  the  residence  of  Prince  Kd- 
ward,  son  of  Edward  IV.,  and  of  Arthur,  son 
of  Henry  VII.,  who  died  here  in  1634.  In 
1646  it  was  captured  by  the  Parliamentarians. 
From  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  to  1685  tfan 
Lord  President  of  the  Marches  ofBcialljr  oc- 
cupied Ludlow,  when  the  office  was  abolished, 
and  the  castle  allowed  to  decay.  The  holding 
of  the  Council  of  the  Marches  there  made  it  in 
a  sense  the  capital  of  nearly  all  South  Wales. 

LndloWp  Edmund  {b.  1620,  d.  1693),  mem- 
ber of  a  good  family  in  Wiltshire,  was,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  a  student  in  the 
Temple,  entered  Essex's  Guards,  and  served 
under  Waller  and  Fairfax.    At  the  end  of 
1645  he  was  elected  member  for  Wiltshire, 
and  took  his  seat  amongst  the  Kepublic&ns, 
Ho  sat  in  the  High  Court  which  judged  the 
king,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
State  of  the  Commonwealth.    In  1651  he  ^v«s 
sent  to  Ireland  as  Ijieutenant-General  of  the 
Horse,  and,  after  Ireton's  death,  held  for  six 
months  the  supreme  command  until  superseded 
by  Fleetwood  (Nov.,  1651— July,  1652).     H#- 
remained  at  his  post  in  spite  of  Cromwell's 
expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  but  opposed 
the  proclamation  of  the    Protectorate,    and 
resigned  his  share  in  the  civil  government  of 
the  country  in  order  not  to  recognise  the  new 
authority.     In    Bichard  Cromweirs  F!arlia> 
ment    he    vigorously    opposed    the  govern- 
ment,   and    urged     on     the    army    leaders 
the  restoration  of  the  Rump.    In  July,  1659. 
he   was   sent   again  to   Ireland  to  succeed 
Henry   Cromwell   as   head   of   the   govern- 
ment, with  the  title  of  lientenant-Oeneral 
of  the  Horse.    In  October,  having  returned 
to  England,  he  was  nominated  by  Lambert 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  established  hy 
the  army,  but  steered  a  middle  course  between 
army   and  Parliament,  and  wished  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Rump.   After  Monk  restored 
the    secluded  members,    Ludlow    ceased    to 
attend  the  House,  but  still  continued  his  vain 
attempte  to  unite  the  remains  of  the  Republic 
can  party.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention   Parliament,    took    his    seat,     and 
surrendered  under  the  proclamation  orderinf^ 
the    regicides  to  deliver    themselves  up  as 
prisoners,  but  remained  at  large  on  security*. 
Thus,  when  he  found  his  life  in  danger,  he 
was  able  to  fly  to  France  (Sept,  1660).     He 
fixed  his  residence  first  at  Geneva,  then  at 
Yevey,  where  he  remained  till  the  Revoluttoiu 
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Then  he  Tenfcured  to  retam  to  England,  but 

the  Hoiue  of  Commons  presented  an  address 

to  the  king  request! ug  hU  arrest,  and  he  was 

obliged  again  to  fly.    He  died  at  Vevey  in 

1693. 

Ludlow's  Mtmnn  describe  his  exxNOrieiicea 
from  1640  to  1668,  and  are  particularly  valuable 
for  the  Listory  of  the  Giril  War  ia  Wiltshire^ 
his  personal  relations  with  Cromwell,  and  tbe 
events  of  the  jear  1659.  Thej  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1698—89  (3  vols.  8to),  and  reprinted  in 
1751  (1  VOL  folioi.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Itnlucll  was  the  son  of  Grilcomgain,  Mor- 
maer  of  Moray.  On  the  death  of  Macbeth 
(1057),  he  was  declared  King  of  Scotland 
by  the  supporters  of  l^Iacbeth.  After  a  reign 
of  a  few  months  he  was  slain  at  Easil,  in 
Stiathbogie  (March  17,  1058). 

jMUmieVf  John,  Lord  {d,  1609),  the 
brother-in-Taw  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (q.v), 
was  restored  in  blood  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1547,  his  father,  George,  Lord  Lumley, 
having  been  implicated  in  the  treason  of 
Sir  'Diomas  Percy  and  Lord  Darcy.  In 
1569  he  was  arrested  and  placed  in  confine- 
ment at  Windsor  on  suspicion  of  being  favour- 
able to  the  (Catholic  lords  in  the  north.  After 
the  collapse  of  the  rebellion  Lumley  resumed 
his  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain, 
and  speedily  became  involved  in  the  Ridolti 
conspiracy,  on  the  discovery  of  which  he  was 
sent  to  the  Marshalsea.  He  was  subsequently 
pardoned,  and  acted  as  a  commissioner  at  tho 
trials  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex. 

XilUldT's  LaJie,  Thb  Battle  of  (July, 
1814),  during  tho  American  War  of  1812  was 
fought  near  Fort  George,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
>)etween  the  British  troops,  under  Sir  G. 
Drommond  and  General  Riall,  and  a  superior 
American  force  under  General  Brown.  Tho 
British  gained  a  complete  victory,  killing 
4,000  of  the  enemy. 

Iiuzeinbiirg  Question.    In  1830,  at 

the  Conference  of  London,  the  Belgian  ques- 
tion was  complicated  by  the  Luxemburg 
question.  Luxemburg  was  really  part  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  and  though  it  had 
been  ceded  to  the  King  of  Holland  (1814)  it 
formed  no  part  of  Holland.  Palmerston 
wished  it  to  be  united  with  Belgium ;  Talley- 
rand wished  it  to  be  handed  over  to  France. 
The  Conference  decided  that  it  should  remain 
part  of  the  Germanic  empire;  but  that  its 
western  part  should  be  ceded  to  Belgium 
[Tkkatt  of  London,  1831].  The  Conference 
eventually  separated  without  having  effected 
anything,  but  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
London  (November,  1831)  were  enforced  by 
England  and  Fiance  (1832). 

Ann,  Rtg. ;  Waipole,  Hist,  of  Eng.  from  1815, 

Ijyndlinrst,  Lord  {b.  1772,  d,  1863). 
John  Singleton  (Copley  was  the  son  of  the  emi- 
nent painter,  John  Singleton  Copley ;  was  bom   , 
at  Boiston  in  America,  then  an  English  town ;   ; 


was  educated  in  England,  at  first  by  a  private 
tutor,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  CoUego,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  1804 ;  was  made  serjeant-at-law,  1813, 
and  first  became  prominently  known  from  the 
ability  he  displayed  as  one  of  the  counsel  who 
defended  Watson  and  Thistlewood  on  tho 
charge  of  high  treason,  1817.  He  entered 
Parliament  as  member  for  Yarmouth,  Isle  of 
Wight,  1818,  having  in  the  same  year  become 
king's  Serjeant  and  Chief  Justice  of  Chester. 
He  afterwards  sat  for  Ashburton  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  He  was  soon  looked 
on  as  the  most  rising  lawyer  of  the  Tory 
party,  and  a  convenientopportunity  presenting 
itself  by  the  removal  of  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd 
.to  the  Scotch  Bench,  Copley  was  appointed 
Solicitor-General  (1819)  and  knighted.  While 
holding  this  office  he  was  engaged,  in  1820, 
for  the  crown  in  two  memorable  cases ;  the 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  of  the  Cato  Street 
conspirators  and  their  ringleader,  his  former 
client  Thistlewood,  and  the  proceedings 
against  Queen  Caroline  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  both  affairs  Sir  John  Copley  displayed 
remarkable  eloquence,  judgmeut,  and  forbear- 
ance. He  became  Attomev-General  in  1824, 
and  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  'l826.  He  at  first 
energetically  opposed  the  Catholic  claims,  but 
afterwards  sided  with  those  who  felt  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  Catholic  Emancipation  being 
carried.  He  took  office  in  the  cabinet  formed 
by  Mr.  Cauning  in  1827.  He  was  appointed 
I/>rd  Chancellor  for  the  first  time  (April  20, 
1827),  and  created  Lord  Lyndhurst  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month.  When  his  party  went  out  of 
office  in  1830  ho  retired  with  them,  but  was 
appointed  Lord  C!hief  Baron  of  tho  Exchequer 
early  in  1831.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  op- 
posed the  Heform  Bill  with  all  his  energies 
and  eloquence,  and  was  the  virtual  leader  of 
the  Toty  opposition.  He  declared  the  mea- 
sure to  be  detrimental  to  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  inconsistent  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown.  He  again  took  office  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1 834,  and 
retired  in  1 835.  In  1 84 1  Sir  Robert  Peel  again 
returned  to  power,  and  Lord  L}'ndhurst 
to  the  Chancellorship  for  the  third  time.  Ho 
finally  resigned  in  1846.  He,  nevertheless, 
continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  debates 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Sir  Theodore  Martin,  Life  of  Lord  Lyndhurtt ; 
Campbell,  Livn  of  the  Chancellors. 

Zijnadoohy  Thomas  Graham,  Lord  (h, 
1750,  d.  1843),  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in 
Perthshire,  served  as  a  volunteer,  under  Lord 
Mulgrave,  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  1794, 
and  showed  such  military  genius  and  courage 
that  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  com- 
mander. Returning  to  England  ho  raised  the 
90th  Regiment  in  Perthshire,  und  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  it.  For  the  next  few  years 
he  served  with  Che  Austrian  army,  end  then 
returned  to  his  regiment  at  Gibraltar.    In 
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1808  he  accompanied  Sir  John  Moore  to 
Sweden  as  his  aide-de-camp,  and  afterwards 
followed  him  to  Spain.  On  the  return  to 
England  after  thut  bitttle,  he  was  appointed 
to  command  a  division  at  the  siege  of 
Flushing;  hut  he  was  soon  aft^^rwards 
ordered  to  the  Peninsula,  whore  he  was 
nominated  second  in  command.  Durin*^ 
the  winter  of  1810  ho  held  Cadiz;  bat  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  by  a  series  of 
mtistcrly  tactics,  he  brought  on  a  battle  witii 
Victor,  whom  he  deviated  in  a  hard-fought 
battle  at  Barosa.  lie  then  joined  Wellington, 
and  was  present  with  him  at  the  siege  of 
Ciudad  Kodrigo,  after  which  he  went  to 
England  to  recruit  his  health.  He  returned 
to  Spain  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  campaign . 
of  1813.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  at  Vittoria,  and  to  him  was  con- 
fided the  whole  charge  of  the  siege  of  San 
Sebastian,  which,  after  two  partial  failures, 
his  firm  resolution  and  skilful  management  at 
length  reduced.  After  crossing  the  Bidassoa 
he  was  compelled  again  to  seek  rest ;  but  in 
the  following  year  w;i8  appointed  to  comnian<l 
the  disastrous  expedition  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries (1814).  The  expedition  was  a  failure, 
not,  however,  in  any  way  through  the  fault 
of  the  commander-in-chief.  In  May,  1814, 
he  was  raisod  to  the  peerage. 

Lynodoch,  Memoirs;  hapier,  PeninBuUur  War, 

X^ons,  Edmund,  Loud  (3.  1791,  d.  1858), 
weisthe  son  of  Mr.  John  Lyons,  of  St.  Austin's, 
Hants.  He  went  to  sea  in  1801.  Li  1828 
he  became  captain  of  the  lilondc^  in  which  ho 
co-operated  with  the  French  in  expelling  the 
Turks  from  the  Morea.  In  1836  he  was 
appointed  minister  at  the  new  court  at 
Athens.  From  1849  to  1851  he  presided 
over  the  mission  at  Berne;  from  1851  to 
1853  he  resided  afl  minister  at  Stock- 
holm. In  1853,  however,  he  was  appointed 
second  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
Heet.  In  the  Agamemnon  he  arranged,  super- 
intended, and  made  possible  the  embarkation 
of  the  allied  forces  at  Varna  and  the  Isle  of 
Serpenta,  and  their  landing  near  Eupatoria. 
He  served  all  through  the  Crimean  War, 
materially  assisting  the  generals  by  his 
ready  co-operation,  and  inflicting  severe 
damage  on  the  Russian  fleet.  In  June, 
1855,  he  became  commander-in-chief.  In 
1856  he  was  created  Baron  Lyons. 

Jjyttelton,  Edward,  Lord  (b,  1689,  d. 
1645),  was  a  member  of  a  distinguished  legal 
fimiily  and  the  son  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
North  Wales.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1626, 
and  at  once  joined  the  popular  side,  taking 
a  leading  part  against  Buckingham.  In  the 
Parliament  of  1628  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
advocates  of  redress  of  grievances,  but  by 
1631  he  had  made  his  p»ice  with  the  king, 
and  in  1634  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
General,  in  which  capacity  he  conducted  with 
great  ability  the  case  against  Hampden.     In 


1641  he  was  made  Lord  Keeper  and  received 
a  x>6<^i^g6*  During  the  debates  with  the 
Long  l^arliameut,  L>'ttelton  had  a  difficult 
part  to  play,  and  at  length  finding  that 
niudeiute  counsels  were  unavailing,  he  fled  to 
the  king  at  York,  taking  the  Gi*eat  Seal  with 
him.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  raised  a 
regiment  consisting  of  gentlemen  of  the  inn;» 
of  court  and  others,  and  actod  hims^  as 
colonel.  But  being  unused  to  military  Bcr- 
vice,  his  exertions  were  too  much  for  hi» 
strength,  and  he  died  before  very  long.  "  He 
was  a  man  Of  great  reputation  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,"  says  Clarendon,  **  for 
learning  and  all  other  advantages  which 
attend  the  most  eminent  men  ....  and  was 
not  only  very  ready  and  expert  in  books,  but 
exceedingly  versed  in  records." 

Lyttalton,  Geo  hob,  Lord  (h.  1709,  d. 
1 773;,  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1730, 
when  he  joined  the  oppositioii  against  WalpoW. 
He  was  made  secretary  to  FrcKlerick,  Prince* 
of  Wales,  in  1737,  and,  on  the  resignation  of 
Waljwle,  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (1744).  In 
1755  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  fix- 
chequer,  and  in  1757  raised  to  the  peerage. 
Besides  writing  numerous  miscellaneous  and 
poetical  works,  he  was  the  author  of  a  J7w- 
tftry  of  Henry  II.  (1764),  which,  thoiiirfa  now 
somewhat  out  of  date,  is  valuable  from  thi$ 
materials  which  the  author  has  accumulated 
and  the  industry  with  which  he  worked  at 
the  orig^inal  and  later  authorities. 

Lyttelton  (or,  Littleton),  Thohas  {d. 
1481),  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  from 
1466  to  1481.  He  is  famous  chiefly  for  his 
Treatise  on  Tenuret. 

The  TrfoiiM  om  Tenurw  was  printed  <!•« 
Norman -Freuob)  at  Bouen  about  1481,  and 
translated  ioto  Eng^lish  lu  1539.  Ir  haa  been 
edited  bj  Mr.  H.  Bosooe,  in  1M25.  Gokc^a 
ComnunUxry,  calleil  Coke  vpeii  JMU^on^  er  UU 
First  Int'tituie,  appeared  in  1624. 

I^ftton,EDWAHD  Oboroe  Earle  BuLwn, 
IbtLord  (6.  1805,  rf.  1873),  first  entered  Par- 
liament as  member  for  St.  Ives  in  1831.  He 
attached  himself  to  the  Whigs,  and  in  ISSb 
became  editor  of  a  liiberal  journal,  Tke  Critis. 
In  1832  he  was  retui-ned  foi  Lincoln,  and  re- 
presented that  borough  till  1841.  In  1843 
he  changed  his  name  to  Bulwer-Lytton.  In 
1852  he  re-entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
a  Conservative,  and  on  the  accession  of  Lord 
Derby  to  power  (1858)  he  became  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  During  his  short 
period  of  office,  lasting  only  a  year,  he  called 
into  existence  two  new  colonies,  those  of 
Britifih  Columbia  and  Queensland.  In  1866 
he  was  raised  to  the  peorasre.  Lord  Lytton 
as  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  accom- 
plished writers  of  his  time,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  large  number  of  fictions,  poems, 
dramas,  and  miscellaneous  works. 

lx>rd  Lyttnu'd  Memoirs  hare  been  oonnpiled 

bjr  his  sou,  the  Earl  of  Lytton.    The  flffrt  tvo 

vols,  appeared  in  ISBS. 
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r,  George,  Ist  Earl  op  {b. 
1 737,  d.  1806),  after  a  distinguiBhed  diplomatic 
and  political  career,  was  in  1755  sent  out  as 
Governor  of  Grenada.  In  1779  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Count  d'Estaing,  and  sent  to 
France.  IVom  1780  to  1786  he  was  Governor 
of  Madras,  and  in  1792  was  sent  to  Pckin  as 
ambassador.  In  1796  he  was  made  Governor 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  where  his  first  act 
-was  to  attempt  to  check  the  aggression  of  the 
colonists  by  the  proclamation  of  exact  boun- 
daries; during  his  tenure  of  this  office 
(1796 — 98)  he  managed  to  restrain  in  a  great 
degree  the  turbulence  of  the  Boers. 


%  Thomas  Babinotok,  Lord 
(b.  1800,  d.  1859),  was  the  son  of  Zachary 
Macaulay,  an  African  merchant,  and  a  leading 
mover  in  the  agitation  against  the  Slave 
Trade.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where,  in  1822,  he  obtained  a 
fellowship.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1826,  and  in  1830  entered  Parliament  for 
Calne.  He  joined  the  Whigs  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debates  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  making  some  brilliant  speeches.  Lord 
Grey  appointed  him  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Control.  In  1834  he  went  to  India  as 
legal  member  of  Council,  and  assisted  to  draw 
np  the  Indian  penal  code.  In  1838  he  re- 
turned. In  1839  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
for  War,  which  office  he  held  till  1841,  and  was 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  from  1846  to  1848. 
In  1857  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  but  his 
health  would  not  allow  him  to  take  any 
further  part  in  public  affairs.  He  died  Dec. 
28,  1859,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  1843,  Macaulay's  Essays,  contri- 
buted to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  were  pub- 
lished in  a  collected  form.  These  essays, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  English  literature  and  history, 
such  as  Lord  Chatham,  Warren  Hastings, 
Bacon,  and  Addison,  are  remarkable  for  their 
brilliancy  and  vigour  of  style,  and  the  skill 
with  which  the  results  of  wide  reading  are 
presented  in  an  easy  and  interesting  form. 
They  have  been  extraordinarily  popular.  In 
1848  appeared  the  first  two  volumes  of 
Macaulay's  History  of  England;  the  third 
and  fourth  being  published  in  1855 ;  and  a 
fifth  compiled  from  the  historian^s  papers  ap- 
peared in  1861.  Macaulay's  History  was  left 
unfinished.  The  author  designed  to  bring  it 
down  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of  his 
own  generation.  As  it  stands  it  is  only  com- 
plete to  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  though 
the  final  volume,  which  was  in  part  compiled 
from  the  author's  papers,  takes  us  to  the 
death  of  William  111.  After  a  general 
sketch  of  the  earlier  history,  the  historian 
narrates  in  detail  the  reigns  of  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  and    William    III.    Macaulay's 


History  of  England  has  been  more  popular 
and  more  widely  read  than  probably  any 
other  historical  work  ever  written.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged by  scholars  to  have  grave  defects. 
The  author's  love  of  paradox  has  frequently 
led  him  to  mis-statements  and  exaggeration  ; 
he  is  a  pronounced  partisan,  and  over-praises 
some  of  his  characters  as  greatly  as  he 
depreciates  others ;  and  he  is  constantly  un- 
able to  resist  the  temptation  to  sacrifice  im- 
partiality for  the  purpose  of  making  a  point, 
or  heightening  an  effect.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  the  period  was 
extensive;  but  he  does  not  always  use  his 
materials  with  critical  judgment,  and  the 
statements  of  worthless  authorities  sometimes 
receive  an  undue  prominence.  His  want  of 
wide  sympathy,  too,  and  of  real  insight  into 
human  nature,  has  prevented  his  appreciating 
great  men  with  whom  his  views  were  not  in 
accord ;  so  that  his  pictures  of  some  of  them  are 
inadequate  and  even  distorted.  But  with  these 
defects  the  merits  of  the  history  are  conspi- 
cuous. It  remains  the  chief  modem  authority 
in  English  for  the  period  of  which  it  treats. 
Its  pictures  of  men  and  manners  have  hardly 
been  excelled  in  graphic  power,  and  bring 
home  the  subject  to  the  reader  in  a  manner 
attained  by  few  historians.  The  vigorous 
movement  of  the  narrative,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  style,  the  wit  and  point  with  which  the  book 
sparkles  aU  through,  and  the  frequent  passages 
of  extraordinarily  vivid  descriptive  writing, 
suffice  to  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  English 
literature. 

Macaulay's  lAfs  andi  IMtsrs  have  been  pnb- 
liehed  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  G.  O.  Trevelyan. 
The  work  gives  a  pleasing  account  of  his 
amiable  private  character. 

Macbeth,  son  of  Finlay  or  Finel,  Thane 
of  Glamis,  was  Mormaer  of  Hoss  and  Moray, 
and  the  geneitJ  of  King  Duncan  against 
the  Norwegians  Thorfinn  and  Thorkcll.  In 
1040  he  went  over  to  the  enemy,  slew 
Dimcan  by  treachery  in  a  smith's  hut  near 
Elgin,  and  divided  &e  kingdom  with  Thor- 
finn, taking  to  himself  the  districts  south 
and  west  of  the  Tay,  with  the  central  district 
in  which  Scone  is  situated.  Although  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  the  Macbeth 
of  history  from  the  Macbeth  of  Shakespeare 
and  tradition,  he  appears  to  have  ruled  Scotland 
well,  and  to  have  benefited  the  Church  in  no 
{•mall  degree.  Although  he  had  married  Guroch, 
the  granddaughter  of  Kenneth  IV.,  Macbeth 
was  always  regarded  as  a  usurper,  and  in 
1045  we  find  Crinan,  Abbot  of  Bunkeld, 
making  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  reinstate  his 
grandchildren  on  the  throne.  In  1050  Macbeth 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  being  the  first  King 
of  Scotland  who  entered  into  communication 
with  the  Papal  see,  and  on  his  return  was 
attacked  by  Si  ward.  Earl  of  North  umbria,  and 
defeated  (July  27,  1054).  Siward  succeeded 
in  establishing  Malcolm,  son  of  Duncan,  as 
King  of  Cumbria.  In  1057,  on  the  death  of  his 
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powerful  ally  Thorfizin,  Macbeth  was  again 
attacked  by  Malcolm,  and  slain  at  Lumpha- 
xum.  From  this  time  hereditary,  instead  of 
collateral,  succession  became  the  rule  in  Scot- 
land. The  reign  of  Macbeth  is  shrouded  in 
the  mysteries  of  legend  and  romance.  It  must 
1)0  remembered  that  the  well-known  stories  of 
Banquo,  the  march  of  Bimam  Wood,  and  the 
like,  are  mere  inventions  of  the  chroniclers. 

Skene,  C«Ute  S^tland;  Holinsbad  for  the 
legeudury  histocy. 

Maodonald.  Flora  {d.  1790),  was  a  lady 
of  South  Uist,  wno  is  famous  for  her  story  in 
helping  the  Young  Pretender,  Charles  Ed- 
ward Stuart,  to  escape  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden.  She  caused  the  prince  to  be 
dressed  in  woman^s  clothes,  and  to  pass  as 
her  maidseryant,  and  by  her  courage  and  re- 
sources succeeded  in  bringing  him  safely  to 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  where  he  escaped  to  France. 
Flora  Maodonald  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  till  July,  1647.  She  married  a 
relation,  also  named  Macdonald,  and  went 
with  him  to  America,  but  on  the  death  of  her 
husband  returned  to  Scotland. 

A  work  pnrportincr  to  be  Flora  Haedonald's 
Autohiograjphyt  edited  by  her  gianddanghfr,  was 
published  lu  1870. 

Macdonald  of  tlie  Zales.  Albxah- 

ABB,  was  one  of  the  Highland  chieftains  sum* 
moned  by  James  I.  to  appear  at  Inverness  in 
1427.  He  was  there  thrown  into  prison  on  a 
charge  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
but,  having  made  his  submission,  was  released. 
His  first  act  on  obtaining  his  freedom  was  to 
bum  Inverness,  and  to  invade  Lochaber, 
where,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der to  the  royal  troops,  and  was  imprisoned 
at  Tantallon  Castle  in  East  Lothian. 


%  General  Hugh  (d.  1692),  of 
Sconry  in"  Sutherlandshire,  having  served 
abroaa  for  thirty  years,  was  sent  by  William 
III.  to  Scotland  in  1689,  where  he  endeavoured 
to  bring  Clavcrhouse  to  bay,  fixing  his  head- 
quarters at  Inverness.  For  some  time  he 
was  unsuccessful,  but  at  length  forced  an  en- 
gagement at  Killiecrankie  (June  17,  1689), 
where,  although  he  sufFoi^  defeat,  he  had  a 
more  than  coimterbalancing  gain  in  the  death 
of  his  great  opponent.  The  following  year 
Mackay,  whose  movements  against  the  High- 
landers had  been  extremely  successful,  built 
Fort  William.  He  then  went  to  Ireland, 
where  he  served  under  Ginkell,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  Aghrim.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Steinkirk,  in  1692 ;  "  dying,"  B&ys  Lord 
Macaulay,  "as  he  had  lived,  like  a  good 
Christian  and  a  good  soldier." 

Maoldntosli,  Sir  Jakbs  {h.  1765,1^.  1832), 
was  itxe  son  of  Captain  John  Mackintosh  of 
Kellachie.  He  was  educated  at  Fortrose^and 
at  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  From  thence 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medicine,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  and  also  of  the  Speculative  Society. 


In  1789  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Regency  Question,  in  which  he  supported  the 
views  of  the  Whigs.  In  1791  he  became 
known  to  the  world  as  the  antagoniot  of  Mr. 
Burke  in  his  VindieuB  GaUiem.  The  talent 
he  displayed  made  him  many  illuatrious 
friends  in  the  Opposition,  but  he  wwi  aoon 
converted  by  Burke  himself.  In  1796  he  was 
called  to  the  bar.  In  1803  he  defended  the 
French  journalist  Peltier.  He  held  for  aome 
time  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  General 
Polity  and  of  Law  in  the  East  India  CoUe^ 
at  Haileybury ;  from  that  situation  he  was  T>e- 
moved  to  the  office  of  Recorder  of  Bombay, 
on  which  occasion  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  (Dec.  21,  1803).  He  returned  in 
1811,  and  was  elected  member  for  Nsdm 
(1813).  In  1818  he  was  elected  for  Knarea- 
borough  under  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  He  devoted  himself  during  his 
Parliamentary  career  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Penal  Code.  He  continued  to  represent 
Knaresborough  down  to  his  death.  AskOBLg 
other  works  Mackintosh  wrote  a  HiatTp  of 
England^  extending  down  to  1572,  and.  a 
Hiitwy  of  the  Me^ohUwH  of  1688. 


^naghten.  Sir  William  {d.  1840). 
Mr.  Macnagnten  was  for  several  yean  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Madras  army  before  he  entered  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service.  He  gained  great  dis- 
tinction at  the  College  of  Fort  William  and 
in  the  judicial  branch  of  the  service.  He 
entered  the  political  department  during  the 
administration  of  Lord    W.  Bentinck.      In 

1837  he  was  Lord  Auckland's  secretary.     In 

1838  he  was  sent  to  Lahore  to  negotiate  the 
triple  alliance  with  Runjeet  Singh.  He  ac> 
companied  the  Afghan  expedition  as  political 
envoy.  In  1840,  for  his  services  in  condud- 
ing  the  treaties,  he  was  made  a  baronet.  On 
Dec.  23  he  was  assassinated  at  Cabol  by 
Akbar  Khan. 

Maoqtiari6,  Colonkl  Lachi^ax,  was,  in 
1810,  sent  out  as  Governor  of  New  Sooth 
Wales,  an  oflBoe  which  he  filled  for  tw^lTe 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  by 
his  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  dis- 
charge convicts,  did  much  to  develop  the 
colony,  whilst  his  employment  of  convict 
labour  in  the  construction  of  roads  had  the 
effect  of  opening  out  the  country  to  an  e-xtent 
hitherto  unknown.  On  his  return  to  England* 
in  1822,  he  left  New  South  Wales  "  four  times 
as  populous  and  twenty  times  as  large  as 
when  he  went  out." 


was  granted  to  the  English  as  a 
site  for  a  trading  factor>%  with  a  small  adja- 
cent factory,  by  the  Rajah  of  Bijnagar,  in 
1639.  A  fort,  called  Fort  St  George,  was 
erected  here.  In  1654  it  was  created  a  Pre- 
sidency. It  speedily  grew  in  importance,  and 
became  almost  the  largest  tradmg  station  of 
the  English  in  India.  In  1702  the  fort  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  out  aacoetsf  ully  against 
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the  beneging  army  of  the  Emperor  Auning- 
seehe.  In  1746,  however,  it  was  captured  by 
the  French  general,  Labourdonnais  (Sept.  1), 
and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  till 
zesiored  to  the  English  by  the  Peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  (1 748) .  In  the  Seven  Years'  War 
it  was  besieged  (Doc.,  1758)  by  Lally,  till 
relieved  by  Admiral  Pococke  (Feb.,  1759). 
In  1769  it  was  threatened,  though  not  actually 
attacked,  by  Hyder  Ali.  In  1809  a  mutiny 
of  the  officers  took  place.  In  1817  the  town 
waa  besieged  by  the  Pindarries.  In  1833  a 
bishopric  was  established  there. 


Mutiny,  Thb  (1809),  was  a 
serious  disturbance  among  the  European  offi- 
cers of  the  East  India  Ck>mpany*8  army.  The 
retrenching  theories  of  the  Directors  induced 
them  to  reduce  some  of  the  perquisites  of  the 
officers.  The  whole  army  broke  out  into 
mutiny.  A  hundred  and  fifty-eight  officers 
tdgned  an  address  to  government  demanding 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  order  and  the 
restoration  of  the  officera.  Supported  by  the 
new  commander-in-chief  and  the  king's  regi- 
ments. Sir  George  Barlow  appealed  to  tho 
sopoys  against  their  officers.  This  was  done 
Ko  successfully  that  only  in  Seringapatam  was 
there  any  disturbance,  where  the  native  regi- 
ments commanded  by  disaffected  officers  re- 
fused to  submit,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the 
king's  troops,  with  the  result  that  150  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  officers,  alarmed  at 
tlie  energetic  measures  of  Sir  George  and  the 
intention  of  Lord  Minto  to  repair  at  once  to 
Madras,  paused  at  open  rebellion.  By  August 
16th  all  had  returned  to  th<.ir  duty.  On 
reaching  Madras,  Lord  Minto  issued  a  gene- 
ral order  of  such  considerate  and  anxious 
reprobation  that  all  were  conciliated,  and  the 
exception  of  twenty-one  ringleaders  from  the 
general  amnesty  was  received  with  equa- 
nimity. Of  these  twenty-one,  four  were 
cashiered,  one  acquitted,  and  the  rest  dis- 
missed; but  all  were  subsequently  restored 
to  the  service. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Case  of 
(1687 — 88),  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  downfall  of  James  II.  In  1687  the 
presidency  of  Magdalen  College  fell  vacant, 
when  James  II.  issued  a  letter  ordering  the 
election  of  one  Anthony  Farmer,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  as  president.  Farmer  was  not  only 
disqualified  technically  from  holding  the 
appointment,  but  was  a  man  of  notoriously 
immoral  life  and  bad  reputation.  In  spite  of 
the  royal  injunction,  the  fellows  elected  one 
of  their  number,  Dr.  Hough,  to  the  presi- 
dency, whereupon  they  were  cited  before  the 
Commission.  The  proofs  of  Farmer's  dis- 
graceful conduct  were  indisputable,  and  the 
Commission  cancelled  his  nomination,  but 
insisted  on  the  election  of  Parker,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  another  Catholic,  to  the  presidency. 
A^n  the  fellows  refused,  and  for  this  sll  the 
fellows  except  two,  who  yielded  to  the  king's 


wishes,  were  suspended,  and  eventually  de- 
prived of  their  fellowships,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  whole  revenues  of  the  college 
were  enjoyed  by  Catholics.  Parker  died  not 
long  after,  and  was  succeeded  bv  Gifford,  a 
Romanist  bishop;  but  in  1688  tfames,  being 
anxious  to  conciliate  his  subjects,  restored 
the  ejected  fellows,  and  accepted  Hough  as 
president. 

MagedauCi  The  Battle  of  (750),  was  a 
victory  for  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde  over 
lUovBn,  ^brother  of  Angus  MacFerp;u8,  and 
the  Picts.  M^igedauc  is  Mugdoch,  in  Bum* 
bartonshire. 

Magna  Carta.  The  Charter  that  is 
called  Great,  to  mark  its  prominent  value 
among  the  charters  granted  by  the  Norman 
and  Angevin  kings,  is  properly  a  treaty  made 
between  John  and  his  subjects,  and  was 
"  given  imder  our  hand,"  that  is,  sealed  with 
the  royal  seal,  on  June  16,  1216.  But  it  had 
still  to  undergo  several  changes.  As  originally 
granted,  it  contained  sixty-three  clauses, 
which,  among  other  provisions,  set  limits 
to  the  usuries  of  the  Jews,  pledged  the  king 
to  raise  no  scutage  or  aid  "  save  through  the 
common  council  of  the  realm,  or  on  the  three 
ordinary  feudal  occasions,"  prescribed  the 
'forms  of  summoning  this  council,  forbade 
any  increase  of  the  customarv  forms,  em- 
powered every  one  to  go  away  from  and  come 
back  to  the  realm  unhindered,  mitigated  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  Forest  Laws,  and 
banished  the  royal  mercenaries.  When  first 
confirmed,  in  1216,  by  the  F#arl  of  Pembroke, 
for  the  boy-king,  Henry  III.,  it  had  lost  all 
these  and  other  concessions;  and  thus  its 
clauses  were  abridged  to  forty-two.  At  its 
second  confirmation,  made  in  1217,  these 
forty-two  had  grown  to  forty-seven,  one  of 
which  settled  the  times  of  holding  the  county 
court  and  view  of  frank-pledge,  while  another 
restricted  grants  in  mortmain.  The  fifth 
confirmation,  made  in  1225,  reduced  the 
clauses  once  more,  to  thirty-seven  this  time, 
and  these  proved  the  final  and  accepted  legal 
version.  Even  in  this  form  it  is  a  most  com- 
prehensive document;  hardly  an  interest  is 
overlooked.  To  the  Church  it  guaranteed  the 
freedom  that  mainly  meant  full  liberty  to 
choose  its  prelates ;  to  tenants-in-chief  relief 
from  the  oppressive  enforcement  of  feudal 
obligations ;  from  disparagement  of  heirs  and 
spoliation  of  widows;  to  mesne  tenants 
similar  securities  against  mesne  lords;  to 
London  and  other  cities  and  towns  all  their 
ancient  franchises ;  to  merchants  full  licence 
to  go  about  buying  and  selling  from,  to, 
or  through  England  un fleeced;  to  villeins 
that  their  wainage  should  not  be  distrained 
to  pay  fibaes ;  to  the  collective  community  that 
C<nnmon  Pleas  should  be  held  in  a  fixed 
place ;  that  fines  should  be  araessed  on  oath,  by 
upright  men  of  the  venue,  and  be  proportioned 
to  the  offence;   that  weights  and  measures 
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Hhould  be  uniform,  and  that  the  sheriffs  should 
be  curbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  manifold 
authority.  But  the  highest  pitch  of  the 
Charter  is  reached  in  the  clauses  that  assure 
every  freeman  that  his  person  and  property 
are  absolutely  secure  from  every  kind  of 
damaging  process,  *'  save  through  the  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land," 
and  pledge  the  king  not  to  sell,  refuse,  or 
postpone  the  doing  of  justice  to  any  one.  The 
later  confirmations  are  almost  beyond  reckon- 
ing; fifteen  are  found  in  Edward  III.'s 
reign  alone.  Never  has  law  been  held  in 
higher  esteem  ;  the  very  day  that  Charles  II. 
entered  London  as  a  restored  king,  the 
Commons  asked  him  to  con&rm  Magna  Carta. 

Matthew  Paris,  p.  252,  kc. ;  Balph  of  Cogfres- 
hall;  Black  stone,  Pr«/ac«  to  Magna  Carta  i 
Stubbs,  Ccmti.  Uxtt.,  ch.  xii.,  and  Select  Charteri. 

[J,  R.] 

MaIlAr%|pore.  The  Battle  of  (Dec.  29, 
1843),  took  place  during  the  Gwalior  War. 
The  impossibility  of  restoring  order  to  the 
(rwalior  State  belonging  to  Scindia,  except 
by  an  appeal  to  arms,  determined  Lord  EUeu- 
borough  to  despatch  an  army  to  effect  this.  On 
Dec.  20  the  army  advanced  on  Gwalior.  Scin- 
dia's  troops  hud  takenupa  strong  position,  and 
during  the  night  seven  battalions  of  infontry 
entrenched  themselves  with  twenty  guns  of 
heavy  calibre  in  the  village  of  Maharajpore. 
Sir  Hugh  Gough,  despising  his  enemy,  made 
no  reconnaissance,  and  therefore  knew  nothing 
of  this  change  of  position.  The  discharge  of 
the  masked  batteries  gave  the  first  notice  of 
the  proximity  of  Scindia's  army.  The  heavy 
guns  had  been  left  behind,  and  so  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  at  once  launched  his  troops  on  the 
]^Iahratta  batteries,  which  were  served  with 
frantic  desperation  till  all  the  gunners  were 
shot  down  at  their  posts.  After  the  guns 
were  captured,  the  infantry  maintained  their 
ground  with  g^eat  determination,  and  the  vic- 
tory was  not  gained  till  1,000  of  the  British 
army  fell,  killed  and  wounded. 

Malddporef  The  Battle  of  (Dec.  21, 
1817),  was  fought  during  the  war  against 
Holkar.  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  moved  up  to 
Mahidpore  to  bring  on  the  issue  of  a  battle. 
Holkar's  army  was  protected  by  a  river  in 
front,  its  left  flank  resting  on  a  deep  morass 
imd  its  front  lined  with  a  formidable  bat* 
tery  of  seventy  g^uns.  Sir  Thomas  launched 
his  men  across  the  difficult  river  by  a 
single  ferry,  in  the  face  of  a  terrific  fire,  to 
seize  the  guns  which  had  silenced  bis  own 
light  infantry.  Holkar's  artillerymen  fought 
with  great  gallantry,  but  were  struck  down 
at  their  guns.  A  general  rout  took  place  and 
the  victory  was  complete  though  won  at  the 
expense  of  778  killed  and  wounded. 

Kahomet  Ali  {d.  1795)  was  the  son  of 
Anwar-ud-deen,  Nabob  of  the  Camatic.  In 
1749  he  was  placed  on  the  throne  after 
the  recapture  of  Arcot  from  the  French  and 


Chunda  Sahib.  He  was  shortly,  however, 
attacked  in  his  camp,  and  with  difficulty  es- 
caped to  Nazir  Jung.  He  now  made  overturei 
to  the  French,  but  Clivers  success  at  Arcot 
(1751)  confirmed  him  to  the  English.  Ue 
now  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Myaore 
and  Tanjoro,  and  raised  an  army  of  Mah- 
rattas  under  Morari  Rao.  The  Camatic  was 
gradually  reduced  by  the  English  and  native 
armies.  In  1756  a  suspension  of  arms  was 
agreed  to,  and  Mahomet  Ali  was  acknow- 
ledged Nabob  of  the  Camatic.  He  was  be«et 
with  difficulties,  and  in  1757  required  tho 
aid  of  a  British  detachment  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  of  his  brothers  and  collect  his  re- 
venue. During  the  war  he  was  compelled  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Mahratta  Bajee  Rao. 
His  rebellious  subjects  gave  him  consldenible 
trouble.  In  1769  he  quarrelled  with  Tan* 
jore.  The  result  of  the  war  which  followed 
was  the  conquest  of  Tan  fore,  which  was  given 
to  Mahomet  Ali  by  the  English.  In  1776  he 
was  CQmi)eI]ed  to  disgorge  it  again.  He  was 
an  object  of  peculiar  aversion  to  Hyder  Ali, 
owing  to  the  malign  influence  he  was  sup- 
posed to  exercise  on  the  English  counsels. 
The  Camatic  became  the  scene  of  the  war 
again  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1778. 
During  the  reign  of  Mahomet  Ali  the  Car- 
natic  gradually  assumed  a  })06ition  of  com- 
plete dependence  on  England.  Its  defence 
was  guaranteed  in  return  for  tribute.  All 
its  foreign  relations  were  conducted  through 
the  English.  Its  contribution  was  liable  to 
be  raised  in  war  time.  Its  government  was 
assumed  by  the  English  in  war  time. 
Mm,  Hist,  of  India. 

Maliony  Lo&D.    [Stanhope,  Lo&d.] 

KahrattaSf  The,  consisted  of  sereral 
tribes  of  Hindoo  mountaineers  whose  origin 
and  early  history  is  obscure.  They  were 
brought  mto  prominence  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  by  the  chief  Sivaji. 
Beginning  with  a  small  estate  and  a  nnall 
army,  he  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Moguls,  and  the  wars  of  Aurungzebo,  to 
enlarge  his  army,  and  extend  his  dominions  at 
the  expiinse  of  his  neighbours.  His  head- 
quarters were  fixed  at  Satara,  from  which 
plunderii^  hordes  sallied  in  ever)'  direction, 
until  the  whole  surface  of  India  was  studded 
with  their  possessions.  The  break  up  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  which  followed  the  invasion 
•f  Nadir  Shak,  enabled  them  to  extend  their 
dominions  from  |>elhi  in  the  north  to  the 
Toombuddra,  a  southern  tributary  of  the 
Kistaa  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  Gujerat  on  the  west.  During  the 
reigns  of  Sivaji's  weak  successors  all  autho- 
rity was  usurped  by  the  principal  officetra  of 
State.  Two  powerful  kingdoms  were  formed, 
the  one  under  the  Peishwa,  or  prime  minister, 
whose  capital  was  at  Poonah,  and  the  other 
under  the  commander-in-chief,  who  fixed  hiii 
capital  at  Nagpore,  and    is  known  as  the 
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Kajah  of  Berar.  The  authority  of  the  Rajah 
of  Satara  became  merelv  nominal,  and  all 
power  resided  in  the  Peishwa,  who  became 
head  of  the  Mahratta  Confederacy.  A  herds- 
man  founded  a  sovereignty  in  Gujerat,  fixing 
his  court  at  fiaroda,  and  was  known  by  the 
title  of  the  Uuicowar.  Another  band  sallying 
south  founded  the  state  of  Tan j  ore ;  all  these 
chieftains,  including  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  or 
the  Bhonalah,  acknowledged,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Peishwa,  and  marched  to  battle  under 
his  standard.  This  ill-cemented  confederacy 
tended  to  split  up  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
soocessive  Peishwas  and  the  rise  of  other 
chieftains,  such  as  Scindia  and  Holkar,  who 
waged  almost  independent  wars  in  Bajpootana 
and  Malwa.  This  disintegrating  tendency 
vns  shown  at  the  Peace  of  Salbhye,  when 
Mahdajee  Scindia  assumed  an  almost  inde- 
pendent position  as  mediator  between  the 
Poonah  State  and  the  English  government. 
The  confederacy,  however,  still  held  toge- 
ther, and  in  1795,  for  the  last  time,  the  whole 
Mahratta  army  assembled  under  the  banner 
of  the  Peishwa,  to  crush  the  Nizam.  The 
civil  wars  and  disturbances  which  attended 
the  accession  of  Bajee  Rao  II.,  and  the  rivalry 
between  the  various  chiefs,  especially  Dowlut 
Kao  Scindia,  and  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  caused 
the  total  break-up  of  the  confederacy  by  the 
Treaty  of  Bassein.  The  result  of  the  wars 
'which  followed  was  to  reduce  the  Peishwa  to 
the  position  of  a  dependent  on  the  English 
^vemment,  and  to  establish  Scindia,  Holkar, 
fuid  the  R&j^h  of  Berar,  as  independent 
Bovereigns.  Tanjore  had  already  fallen  to 
the  English,  and  the  Guicowar  was  bound 
by  a  defensive  alliance  to  the  conquerors  of 
India.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Peishwa  at 
his  dependent  state,  and  his  attempto  to 
recover  independence,  in  which  he  was  aided 
by  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  Appa  Sahib,  caused 
the  deposition  of  the  former,  the  annexation 
of  his  territories,  and  the  final  dissolution  of 
the  Mahratta  Confederacy  (1818). 

The  chief  members  of  the  Mahratta  Con- 
federacy were : — 

The  Hajah  of  Satara,  the  descendant  of 
Sivaji.  The  authority  of  this  prince,  long 
obsolete,  was  revived  in  1819,  on  the  down- 
fall of  the  Poonah  State.  A  nortion  of  terri- 
tory was  restored  to  him  with  limited  political 
power.  This  re-organisation  was  dtmgerous 
as  supplying  a  fresh  nucleus  for  Mahratta 
intrigue,  and  like  all  ill-judged  measures  was 
productive  of  disastrous  results.  In  1839  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Rajah  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Portuguese  of  Goa,  with 
Appa  Sahib,  the  dethroned  liaiah  of  Nagpore, 
and  with  other  enemies  of  the  English 
government  with  the  object  of  exciting  a  con- 
federacy against  his  benefactors.  Lord  Auck- 
land, finding  the  Rajah  refused  to  conform 
to  the  treaty  of  1819,  which  had  restored 
him  to  power,  deposed  him  and  elevated  his 
brother  to  the  throne  on  the  same  conditions 


of  dependence.  The  latter  governed  the 
country  with  great  vigour  and  beneficence 
for  ten  years.  As  he  left  no  legitimate  heirs 
and  had  not  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  adopt  a  son.  Lord  Dalhousie  held  that 
as  the  Satara  State  existed  only  by  treaty 
with  England,  it  had  now  fairly  hipsed  to  the 
Company,  and  it  was  inexpedient  to  recon- 
stitute it.     It  was  therefore  annexed  (1S48). 

The  Feishwa^  resident  at  Poonah ;  ruling  in 
Poonah,  Khandeish,  the  Konkan,  and  Gujerat, 
with  a  nominal  supremacy  over  the  whole 
confederation.  His  territory  and  power  was 
greatly  diminished  by  the  Tieaties  of  Bassein, 
and  the  rise  of  the  other  chieftains.  His 
dominions  were  finally  annexed  by  the 
treaties  of  1817  and  1818. 

The  Jtq;ah  of  Berar,  resident  at  Nag- 
pore ;  ruling  what  now  constitutes  the  Centnil 
Provinces.  The  Berar  State  was  annexed  in 
1853,  on  the  death  of  the  last  Rajah,  leaving 
no  children,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  an- 
nexation of  Satara. 

The  Bqfah  of  Tanjore,  ruling  at  Tanjore. 
[Tanjorb.] 

The  Guieoiparj  ruling  at  Baroda.    [Gux- 

COWAK.] 

Scindia,  ruling  at  Gwalior.  [Scindia.] 
Holkar,  ruling  at  Indore.  [Holkar.] 
The  Rajah  of  Bundelkhund.  In  1786  two 
Mahratta  chiefs  during  the  Mog^  and  Mah- 
ratta wars  in  Rajpootena,  had  esteblished  an 
insecure  throne  in  Bundelkhund.  In  1 803  the 
Peishwa  Bajee  Rao,  as  head  of  the  Mahratta 
State,  ceded  his  claims  on  Bundelkhund  to 
England.  The  province  was  definitely  an- 
nexed, and  in  1817  the  Peishwa  formally 
gave  up  all  claims  on  it. 

The  Si^'ah  of  Kolapore  was  the  possessor  of 
a  jaghire  in.  the  Poonah  State.  This  small 
territory,  originally  in  conjunction  with  ite 
neighbour,  Sawuntivaree,  a  piratical  State, 
has  survived  the  empire  of  the  Peishwas, 
and  existe  as  a  dependent  state  no  longer 
piratical. 

Of  these  chiefs,  Scindia,  Holkar,  the  Gui- 
cowar, and  the  Rajah  of  Kolapore,  still  exist 
dependent  protected  princes. 

Giant  Dnif ,  Kahraiiaa ;  Elphinstene,  Iwiia  ; 
am,  Hiat.  of  India. 

Mahratta  Ditch.  In  1742  the  Mah- 
rattas  invaded  Bengal.  The  inhabitants 
crowded  into  the  foreign  factories,  and  espe- 
cially Calcutta,  for  protection.  The  President 
sought  permission  of  the  Kabob  to  surround 
the  Company's  territory  with  an  entrench- 
ment. It  was  readily  conceded,  and  the  work 
was  commenced,  and  prosecuted  with  vigour, 
but  suspended  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy. 
This  entrenchment  was  called  the  Mahratta 
Diteh. 

Xaintenance  is  defined  in  the  law 
books  as  "  the  act  of  assisting  the  plaintiff  in 
any  legal  proceeding  in  which  the  person 
giving  the  assistance  has  no  valuable  interest, 
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or  in  which  he  acts  from  an  improper  motive ; " 
or,  less  technically,  it  is  simply  **  interference 
with  the  due  course  ofiuBtice.*'  It  was  often 
found  easier  in  the  Kngland  of  the  Middle 
Ages  for  a  man  to  have  recourse  to  some 
powerful  neighbour  who  would  *' maintain" 
his  cause,  than  to  seek,  on  his  own  motion, 
for  the  expensive,  uncertain,  and  cumbrous 
remedies  of  the  law  courts.  In  return  for 
help,  which  might  bo  warrautable,  but 
which  was  more  commonly  a  gross  perversion 
of  the  course  of  justice,  the  person  assisted 
became  the  dependent  or  client  of  the  baron 
who  supported  him.  In  other  cases,  lawyers 
were  guiltv  of  similar  acts  of  '*  maintenance." 
Allied  with  maintenance  was  the  custom  of 
giving  livery,  which,  besides  its  more  direct 
political  result  in  exciting  and  stimulating 
dynastic  factions,  was  commonly  resorted  to 
as  giving  a  colourable  excuse  for  maintenance. 
In  conjunction  the  customs  of  livery  and 
maintenance  produced  a  "  chronic  organised 
anarchy,  striking  at  all  law  and  government 
whatsoever."  Associations  were  formed  to 
maintain  the  suits  of  their  members.  Great 
lords  conferred  with  lavish  profusion  their 
liveries  on  all  who  would  wear  them,  and 
regarded  it  as  a  point  of  honour  to  "  main- 
tain" the  causes  of  their  clients.  A  long 
scries  of  statutes  and  proclamations  were 
directed  against  these  evUs,  but  to  very  little 
purpose.  By  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the 
First  it  was  ordered  that  no  sheriff  or  officer 
of  justice  should  maintain  parties  in  quarrels. 
Two  other  enactments  of  Edward  I.'s  reign, 
in  1285  and  1305,  were  to  the  same  effect. 
In  1327  and  1346  stronger  measures,  which  in 
themselves  were  evidences  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  custom,  were  passed.  By  foi^ 
bidding  the  return  to  Parliament  of  main- 
tainers  of  false  suits,  an  indirect  but  effectual 
blow  was  aimed  against  the  practice.  But 
maintemince  was  never  more  flagrant  than 
when  Alice  Ferrers,  the  mistress  of  Edward 
III.*8  dotage,  took  her  seat  in  the  courts  of 
law  to  maintain  the  causes  of  her  friends,  or 
when  John  of  Gaunt  and  Percy  *^  maintained  " 
Wycliffe  when  attacked  for  heresy  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  A  series  of  statutes  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  had  little  effect,  and 
maintenance  flourished  during  the  weak 
♦government  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mean- 
while the  practice  of  livery  had  increased 
also,  and  the  importance  laid  on  heraldry 
during  the  later  Middle  Ages  largely  brought 
this  about.  During  the  period  1377 — 1468  a 
long  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  limited  the 
right  of  nobles  to  confer  liveries  as  well  as 
strengthened  the  laws  against  maintenance. 
But  their  weakness  for  good  lay  in  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  efficient  court  to  carry  them 
out,  since  the  law  courts  were  themselves 
brought  into  contempt  by  the  custom  of 
maintenance.  A  famous  Act  of  Henry  VII. 
(the  Statute  of  Livery  and  Maintenance,  3 
Hen.  VII.,  cap.   i.)  remedied  this  defect  of 


previous  legislatioii  by  constitating  a  cooit  of 
royal  officiaU,  who  were  by  their  positioQ  free 
from  the  fear  of  violence  and  corruption  that 
beset  the  assizes.  This  measure,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  stricter  government  of  the 
Tudors,  soon  brought  an  end  to  maintenance. 
An  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  passed  in  1540  wv 
indeed  directed  against  ^^int^mf^nff^^^  but  it^ 
provisions  show  that  fraud,  not  force,  was  the 
means  then  sought  to  pervert  the  oonrae  of 
justice;  aud  the  offence  of  maintensnoe  in 
subsequent  periods  has  consisted  of  fraudulent 
rather  than  forcible  attempts  to  interfere  with 
the  due  course  of  justice. 

Btubbs,  Coiue.  HiMt.,  voL  iiL ;  Stephen.  Hid»n 
of  ih«  Criminal  Lav,  vol.  iii.  r^  p^  f  i 

Haitlftad,  Sm  Johm  (b,  1546,  4.  li9b), 
brother  of  Maitland  of  Lethington,  was  mule 
Lord  Privy  Seal  (1667),  though  in  1670  he  wx9 
deprived  of  his  office  by  Act  of  Pariiiinent 
In  1684  James  VI.  made  him  Secrstsryof 
State,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  Chanoeflor. 
He  was  a  great  enemy  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  who  attacked  Holyrood  Uoom 
with  a  view  to  seizing  him.  In  1689  be  ac- 
companied James  to  Norway  to  fetch  his  bnde> 
Anne  of  Denmark,  and  in  1690  was  created 
Lord  MaitLand  of  Thiileetan. 

]I%jor-lleXLeraLi.  In  1665,  after  tht> 
disagreement  with  his  first  Parliament,  and 
the  rising  under  Penruddock,  Cromwell  de- 
mised the  plan  of  dividing  England  into  militar}' 
districts,  to  be  governed  each  by  a  major- 
general,  responsible  only  to  the  Protector  and 
Council.  The  major-generals  were  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  militia,  with  tb^ 
duties  of  putting  down  all  attempted  insurrec 
tions,  carrying  out  the  Protector's  police  re- 
gulations, and  raising  the  ten  per  cent,  in- 
come tax  imposed  on  Koyalists.  The  first 
appointed  was  Desborough,  in  May,  1655,  for 
the  six  south-western  counties;  but  th'* 
whole  organisation  was  officially  announced 
in  October.  Including  Wales,  there  were,  v\ 
all,  twelve  districts.  When  Crom well's  seoomi 
Parliament  met,  after  a  vigorous  defence  of 
his  "  poor  little  invention,**  he  was  oblige<i 
to  abandon  it.  The  House  of  Ck>minon8,  on 
Jan.  29,  1667,  rejected  by  121  to  78,  the 
second  reading  of  a  **  Bill  for  the  continoing 
and  assessing  of  a  tax  for  the  paying  an>I 
maintaining  of  the  Militia  forces  in  England 
and  Walea,"  and  thus  deprived  the  Protector 
of  the  machinery  by  which  the  system  of 
major-generals  was  maintained. 

Ci-omir«n'«  Letter*  and  BpMcium ;  tSmmon^  L*J' 
tif  jraton,  giyes  a  lint  of  diatriots  and  their  oon| 
manden,  from  the  Order  Books  of  the  Cotinci>> 
vol.  v.,  p.  40. 

Malabar  Coast  is  the  ooast  of  India 
west  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  south  of  Csaarst 
and  north  of  Travancore. 


,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Mnls)' 

Peninsula,  was  held  "by  the  Portuguese  until 
1640  ;  it  then  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Putch, 
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who  kept  it  until  it  waa  taken  by  ^e  English 
in  1796.  In  1801  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch 
by  the  Peaoe  of  Amiens,  and  did  not  finally 
eome  into  the  possession  of  the  British  until 
1825,  when  it  was  obtained  in  exdiange  for 
the  island  of  Sumatra.  In  1867  Malacca  was 
separated  from  the  Indian  government,  and 
together  with  the  other  Straits  Settlements, 
caiiie  under  the  Colonial  Office.  Its  local 
affairs  are  now  administered  b^  a  Resident, 
who  is  under  the  Governor  of  Singapore. 

Malcolwi  Z.9  King  of  Sootland  (943— 
954),  son  of  Donald,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Albon  on  the  resignation  of  Constantinell. 
(943).  One  of  his  first  acta  was  to  attack  and 
alay  Cellach,  the  provincial  King  of  Moray. 
In  945  £dmund  of  England  made  over  to  him 
the  province  of  Cumberland,  on  condition 
that  he  should  give  him  aid  both  by  land  and 
sea,  a  compact  which  was  renewed  by  Ed- 
mund's successor,  Eadred.  In  949,  however, 
Malcolm,  having  broken  the  condition,  ravaged 
Northurabria  as  far  as  the  Tees ;  he  was  s&in 
(954^,  either  at  Alwin,  near  Forres,  by  the  men 
of  Moray,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  their 
king,  Cellach,  or  at  Fetteresso. 

Kalcolin  ZZ^  King  of  Scotland  (1005 
— 1034),  son  of  Kenneth  II.,  came  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland  as  the  successor  of 
Kenneth  III.  (1005),  and  at  once  attacked 
Korthumbria,  besieging  Durham  with  a 
large  army.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by 
Uchtred,  son-in-law  of  Aldun,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. Unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  wrest 
Caithness  from  the  Norwegian  earls,  he  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Sigurd,  giving  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  whoee  son,  Thorfinn, 
he  made  Earl  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness.  In 
1018,  Malcolm  retrieved  his  former  defeat  by 
a  brilliant  victory  at  Carbam  over  Eadulf, 
who  was  forced  to  cede  Lothian  to  the  Scot- 
tish king  as  the  price  of  peace.  In  1031, 
Malcolm  submitted  to  Canute  and  became 
"his  man."  In  1034  he  was  assassinated 
at  Olamis.  In  him  the  direct  male  line  of 
Kenneth  MacAlpin  oame  to  an  end.  During 
his  reign  Strathdyde  finally  became  part  of 
the  Scotch  kingdom.  Malcolm  was  the  first 
king  who  was  called  King  of  Scotia;  his 
successful  policy  of  consolidation  obtained  for 
him  the  title  of  **  the  Lord  and  Father  of  the 
West." 

Rob^rtaoD,  Early  Kvng»  of  Sco'Und;  Skene, 
CeUie  Scotland. 

Kaloohn  III.,  King  of  Scotland  (1058 
— 1093),  sumamed  Canmore  (Great  Head), 
^iras  the  eldest  son  of  King  Duncan,  some 
say  by  a  miller's  daughter,  but  more  probably 
by  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northumbriu. 
On  his  father's  death,  Malcolm  and  his 
brother  Donaldbane,  who  were  mere  infante, 
were  protected  for  a  time  by  their  grandfather, 
Cttoan.    Maloolm  afterwards  sought  aid  from 


his  uncle,  Siward  of  Northumbria,  who  de- 
feated Macbeth  near  Dunsinane  (1054),  and 
on  his  death,  from  Tostig,  son  of  Earl  God- 
wine.  The  cause  of  the  young  prince  was 
also  espouF^  by  Edwai-d  the  Confessor,  with 
the  result  that  Maclx^th  was  slain  at  Lnm- 
phanan  (1057),  and  that  Malcolm  obtained 
undisputed  possession  of  the  throne  a  lew 
months  later,  being  crowned  at  Scone  (April 
25,  1058).  In  1061  the  king  broke  his  alliance 
with  Tostig,  and  ravaged  Northumbria,  but 
became  reconciled  to  him,  and  ga%'e  him  shelter 
on  his  defeat  by  Morcar  (1065).  In  1068, 
Edgar  Atheling,  his  mother  and  two  sisters, 
with  a  number  of  Saxon  exiles,  took  refuge  at 
the  Scottish  court,  and  were  well  received  by 
Malcolm,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  aid  formerly 
received  from  the  Confessor.  In  1070  the 
Scottish  king  married  Margaret,  Edgar's 
sister,  as  his  second  wife  (his  first  having  been 
Ingebiorga,  widow  of  Thorfinn  of  Caithness), 
a  marriage  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
asylum  granted  to  Saxon  refugees,  had  a  most 
important  effect  in  improving  the  condition  cl 
the  country',  both  by  promoting  civilisation 
and  education.  Malcolm,  in  1070,  bound  by 
his  alliance  with  Edgar,  harried  the  northern 
districts  of  England,  upon  which  William  re- 
taliated by  penetrating  as  far  as  Fife,  in  1072, 
where,  at  Abemethy,  the  Scottish  king  8wor6 
fealty  to  him,  and  surrendered  his  son  Duncan 
as  a  hostage,  receiving  in  return  the  giunt  of 
certain  lands  in  England.  In  1075,  Malcolm 
succeeded  in  persuading  Edgar  to  renounce 
his  claim  to  the  English  throne.  In  1079,  on 
William's  absence  in  Normandy,  Malcolm 
ravaged  England  as  far  as  the  Tyne,  drawing 
down  by  this  act  an  invasion  of  Scotland  by 
Prince  Robert  in  the  following  year.  In  1091, 
Malcolm  again  espoused  the  cause  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  and  invaded  England,  meeting  Wil- 
liam  Rufusnear  Leeds;  here,  however,  a  peace 
was  concluded  by  the  exertions  of  Robert  and 
Edgar,  Malcolm  swearing  fealty  to  the  King  of 
England.  In  August,  1093,  the  Scottish  king 
was  summoned  to  Gloucester  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  treaty,  but  was  there  threatened 
with  so  much  arrogance  by  William  that  ho 
asserted  his  independence  and  hurried  back  to 
Scotland,  where  he  collected  an  army  with 
which  he  invaded  England.  He  was  slain  in 
battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Aine,  by  the  hand 
of  Morel  of  Bamborough  (November  13th, 
1093),  and  buried  at  Tynemonth.  His  son 
Edward  perished  at  the  same  time.  *'  An  able 
king,  and  a  bold  and  fearless  warrior,"  says 
Mr.  Robertson,  "the  traits  that  have  been 
preserved  of  his  private  character  evince  the 
kindliness  of  disposition  and  frank  generosity 
which  not  unfrequently  adorn  so  gracefully 
the  character  of  a  brave  man."  Malcolm  had 
six  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Maud,  married  Henry  I.  of  England:  the 
younger,  Mary,  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne. 
The  reign  of  Malcolm,  from  it*  effects  in 
civilising   and  consolidating  Scotland,   in  a 
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most  important  epoch  in  tho  history  of  that 

country. 

Bobertson,  JSart|f  Kingt  af  Scotland ;  Burton* 
Hi$t,  f^Seoiland. 

Xaloolm  IV.  (the  Maiden) ,  King  of  Soot- 
land  (1163 — 1165),  son  of  Priiice  Henry  and 
Ada  de  Warenne,  succeeded  hi&  grandfather, 
David  I.  (1153).  A  few  months  after  his 
succession,  an  attempt  was  made  to  wrest  the 
kingdom  from  him  by  Somerled  of  Argyle 
and  the  sons  of  Wymund.  In  1157  he  sur- 
rendered to  his  cousin,  Henry  II.  of  England, 
the  counties  of  NorUiumberland  and  Cum- 
berliuid,  an  act  which  excited  much  opposi- 
tion in  Scotland,  and  led,  in  1160,  to  a 
rebellion  headed  by  six  Scottish  earls. 
Malcolm,  who  was  with  Henry  in  France,  on 
the  Toulouse  expedition,  hurried  back  to 
Scotland,  and  succet^ded  in  quieting  the 
rebels.  He  also  subjected  Galloway  and 
Moray  in  the  same  year.  In  1164  Malcolm 
again  defeated  Somerled,  who  was  invading 
hu  territory.  He  died  at  Jedburgh,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-four  (December,  1165). 

BEaloolnii  natural  son  of  Alexander  I., 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  himself  king  of 
the  country  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  in 
place  of  David  I.  In  this  project  he  was 
aided  by  Angus  of  Moray.  Ho  was,  how* 
ever,  defeated  in  1130,  and  finally  reduced  to 
sub j  ection  (1134). 

Malcolm,  Sir  John  {b.  1769,  d.  1833), 
was  bom  at  Langholm,  in  Dumfriesshire.  In 
1783  he  went  to  India  as  a  cadet.  He  was 
present  during  the  second  Mysore  War  (q.v.), 
and  was  appointed  Persian  interpreter  in  the 
camp  of  the  Nizam.  In  1798  he  was  assistant 
to  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad.  He  was  present 
at  the  third  Mysore  War  (q.v.),  and  at  its 
termination  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
commission  which  was  to  arrange  the  settle- 
ment of  Mysore.  When  the  commission  had 
done  its  work,  Malcolm  was  sent  to  the 
Persian  court  (1799),  where  he  successfully 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  the 
French.  He  acted  as  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Wellesloy  in  1801—2.  He  acted  as 
political  agent  in  Lord  Lakers  camp  during 
the  Holkar  War,  and  negotiated  the  Treaty 
of  Raipoor  Ghaut  (1806).  In  1806—7  he 
returned  to  Mysore,  to  act  as  Resident.  In 
1808  he  was  despatched  on  a  second  mission 
to  Persia,  in  which  he  was  totally  unsuccess- 
ful. In  1810  he  was  again  sent  to  Persia, 
and  was  well  received.  In  1814  his  ffiaiory 
of  Feriia  was  published.  He  was  present  as 
Madras  political  agont  and  general  during 
the  Mahratta  War  (1817—18).  He  fought 
with  great  courage  at  Mahidpore,  and  nego- 
tiated the  tieaties  with  Holkar  and  Bajee 
Rao.  He  was  prominent  in  the  settlement  of 
Central  India  (1818 — 19),  and  was  appointed 
political  agent.  In  1821  he  returned  to 
England.  He  was  (Teated  G.C.B.  In  1827 
he  returned  to  India  as  Governor  of  Bombay. 


In  1830  he  returned  to  England ;  and  in 
1833  he  died.  Malcolm's  FolUieal  HUtcry  o/ 
India  from  J784  to  18iS  is  a  very  valuable 
work.  He  also  wrote  a  Sketch  of  the  SUkk9,  a 
Memoir  of  Central  India,  and  a  Lift  of  Lord 
Clipe, 

Kaje,  Indian  O^^een. 

Maldon,  The  Battle  of  (991),  was  fought 

between  the  English,  tmder  Bnhtnoth,  and 

the  Danes,  led  by  Guthmund,  and  Olaf  Txygg^- 

vesson.    The  invaders  were  boldly  resisted, 

but  proved  victorious,  and  Brithnoth  and  a 

large  number   of   the  English   felL      This 

battle  owes  its  chief  importance  to  the  grand 

song  which  was  wiittoa  in  commemoration 

of  it. 

The  story  of  Maldon  xbat  be  read  in  Sweet's 
AfiflO'ltaxon    Reader.      A'nne     tganriitaoii    is 


giyen  by  Mr.  Freenum  in  his  Old  Ai^ImA  fitr 

tory. 

Malignaats,  Thb.  A  phrase  naed  by 
the  Parliament  to  describe  the  king's  evil 
advisers.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Grand 
Remonstrance.  '*  All  the  fault  is  laid  upon  ill 
ministers,  who  are  there  called  a  malig- 
nant i>arty  *'  (May).  The  Commons  began 
by  saying  that  for  the  last  twelve  months 
the^  have  laboured  to  reform  the  evils  which 
afliict  the  kingdom,  and  "do  yet  find  an 
abounding  malignity  and  opposition  in  those 
parties  and  factions,  who  have  been  the  cause 
of  those  evils."  The^  go  on  to  say  that  **  the 
root  of  all  this  mischief  "  is  '*a  malignant  and 
pernicious  design  of  subverting  the  fonda- 
mental  laws  and  principles  of  government, 
upon  which  the  religion  and  justioe  of  this 
kingdom  are  firmly  established."  Strafftnd 
and  Laud  were  the  heads  of  this  *•*  malignant 
party,"  who  were  '*  the  actors  and  promoters 
of  all  our  misery."  This  party,  they  oon> 
dude,  still  exists,  hinders  the  work  of  refor- 
mation, and  BOWS  discord  between  king  and 
Parliament,  and  between  Parliament  and 
people.  The  name  came  to  be  applied  after- 
wants  to  all  who  supported  the  king  against 
the  Parliament.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
Sir  Richard  Goumey,  says  Cbrendon,  **  grew 
to  be  reckoned  in  the  first  form  of  the  malig- 
nants,  which  was  the  term  they  imposed  upon 
all  those  they  meant  to  render  odious  to  the 
people." 

May,  Long  ParUam«ni  ;  ClazeDdoii, 


Kalmesbiiry,  William  of  {h.  cirea 
1195),  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  mediseval 
chroniclers.  His  uneventful  life  was  9paA  in 
the  abbey  of  Malmesbury.  of  which  he  was 
librarian  and  precentor.  His  most  important 
historical  works  are.  The  Getta  Megumy  The 
Gesta  Pontijlcum^  The  Life  of  St.  Jhmetan, 
The  Hiitorp  of  GUutonbwy,  and  the  Siiteria 
Novella.  The  Getta  Heffum  extends  from  the 
year  449  to  1128.  *'  Considering  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,"  says  Sir  T.  Hardy,  *'the 
sources  whence  he  has  drawn  his  materials 
are  Bozprisingly  numerous.    •    «    •      Little 
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seems  to  have  escaped  him,  and  his  skill  and 

judgment  in  snanging  them  have  so  kept 

pace  with  his  industry,  that  more  inf  onnation 

relating  to  manners  and  customs  is,  perhaps, 

to  be  gathered  from  him  than  from  all  those 

^who  preceded  him.*'    The  Hisioria  Ifawlla 

eactends  from  the  year  1126  to  1142,  where  it 

ends  abruptly. 

An  edition  of  the  BitiL  JXouttn  and  6«s<a 
Bcyiim  was  published  bj  the  Eng.  Hist.  8oo., 
nnd  there  is  a  translation  in  Bohn^  ^ntifitarion 
lAbrary.  The  (iMto  Pont^leiim  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Bolls  Bocies. 

Kalowiiy  Thb  Sibob  of  (April  16, 
1816),  occurred  during  the  Goorkha  War. 
After  an  extremely  arduous  service  amid  the 
hills  of  the  Upper  Sutlej,  Greneral  Ochterlony 
snoceeded  in  confining  Umur  Singh,  the 
Goorkha  gcoieral,  to  tiie  fort  of  Malown, 
-which  was  situated  on  a  motmtain  ridge,  with 
a  steep  declivity  of  2,000  feet  on  two  sides. 
On  April  16  a  sally  was  made  upon  the 
British  works  by  the  whole  Goorkha  force, 
which,  however,  was  obliged  to  retire,  with 
the  loss  of  600  men.  The  occupation  of 
Almorah  (April  27)  isolated  the  Goorkha  force 
in  Malown,  and,  as  Umur  Singh  refused  to 
come  to  terms,  the  greater  part  of  his  force 
deserted  to  the  English.  He  himself  retired 
into  the  fort,  with  about  200  men,  who  still 
clung  to  him.  But  when  the  English  batteries 
were  about  to  open,  he  f^lt  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  in  a  forlorn  conflict  the  lives  of  the 
brave  men  who  had  generously  adhered  to 
him  to  the  last,  and  accepted  the  terms 
offered  to  him,  thus  ceding  the  whole  of  the 
conquests  which  the  Kepaulese  had  made 
west  of  the  Kalee.  General  Ochterlony 
allowed  him  to  march  out  with  his  arms  and 
accoutrements,  his  colours,  two  guns,  and  all 
his  personal  property,  '*in  consideration  of 
the  skill,  bravery,  and  fidelity  with  which  he 
had  defended  the  country  committed  to  his 
charge."     [Goorkha  Wail] 

Kalplaqnet,  Thb  Battlb  op  (Sept.  11, 

1700),  was  fought  during  the  War   of  the 

Spanish  Succession,  between  the  English  and 

the  troops  of  the  Empire,  under  the  Duke  of 

Harlborough  and  f^noe  Eugene,  and   the 

French,  under  Marshal  Villars.    The  battle 

was  the  most  bloody  and  obstinately  contested 

of  the  whole  war.     The  French  fought  with  a 

determination  such  as  they  had  not  shown  in 

the  earlier    battles  of  the  war,    and   their 

desperate    resistance    made    the    battle    a 

slaughter.    Twelve  thousand  of  the  French 

were  slain,  but  the  loss  of  the  allies  was  even 

greater,  and  has  been   put   at   double  the 

number.      The  obiect  of  Marlborough  and 

Eugene  was  gained,  however,  and  the  strong 

town  of  Mens  was  forced  to  surrender. 

Martin,  Hiatmre  d»  Franet ;  Coze,  Marlbomtgh ; 
Marlhcnntgh  Detpotchsi ;  Stanhope,  Btign  €f 
Qii^«n  Anne. 

XaUmeohtttn,  "King  of  Moray,"  was 
the  son  of  Lulach.     In  1077   he   rebelled 
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against,  and  was  defeated  by,  Malcolm  Can- 
more.  He  died  in  1086,  having  obtained  a 
partial  independence. 

MWiHfti  sn  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  has  been  well  known  in  historv  ever  since 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  In  1070  the 
Arabs,  who  had  held  the  isknd  since  870, 
were  driven  out  by  the  Korman  lords  of 
Sicily,  1090.  Hencefortii  it  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom  until  1630, 
when  it  was  made  over  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  by  Charles  V.,  who  had  inherited  it 
in  1616  together  with  the  crown  of  Aragon; 
in  1666  the  island  was  attacked  by  the  Turks, 
but  was  successfully  defended,  and  in  spite  of 
subsequent  attacks  by  various  nations,  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Hospitallers  until 
1798,  when  it  capitulated  to  the  French.  The 
Maltese,  however,  speedily  revolted  against 
their  new  masters,  and  endeavoured  to  drive 
the  French  out  while  the  island  was  blockaded 
from  1798  to  1800  by  a  combined  fleet  of 
Portuguese,  Sicilian,  and  English  vessels. 
The  Maltese  were  aJso  assisted  on  land  by 
English  troops,  and  in  September,  1800,  the 
French,  who  were  commanded  by  General 
Yaubois,  were  compelled  to  surrender  to 
General  Pigot.  By  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
(1802)  it  was  proposed  that  Malta  should  be 
restored  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  but  this 
was  never  done,  and  in  1814  the  island  was 
finally  annexed  to  England  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  to  the  gi*eat  joy  of  the  Maltese. 
The  island  is  now  most  important  as  an 
arsenal  and  dockyard,  and  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Mediterranean  fieet,  whilst  its 
value  as  a  militanr  station  is  great.  The 
capital  of  Malta  is  La  Yaletta,  founded  (1666) 
bv  La  Yalette,  the  Grand  Master  ox  the 
Anights  of  St.  John.  The  government  of  the 
island  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  also  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  a  council  of  eighteen 
members,  ton  of  whom  are  ofBcial  and  eight 
elected.  The  government  of  Malta  also  in- 
cludes the  neighbouring  islands  of  Gozo  and 
Comino. 

Martin,  (kionitt, 

Malthus,  Thomas  (b.  1766,  d.  1834), 
studied  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
obtained  a  fellowship  and  took  orders.  In 
1804  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
Haileybury  College.  He  wrote  several  works 
on  political  economy,  including  the  famous 
TreatUe  on  Population  (1798),  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  IVogrtM  of  Rent  (1816),  and 
FrincipUft  of  Political  Economy  (1820).  The 
leading  principle  which  Malthus  lays  down  in 
his  economical  writings  is  that  of  the  misery 
caused  by  over-population,  and  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  population  everywhere  to  increase 
faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence.  Hence 
he  argpies  that  unless  the  population  is  kept 
down,  the  time  must  at  length  come  when 
it  will  be  no  longer  possible  to  find  food 
for  it.    His  theories  are  not  accepted  com- 
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pletely  by  modem  eoonomists ;  bat  their  effects 
on  the  economical  speculation  and  the  poli- 
tical thought  of  the  present  century  have 
been  unequalled. 

Maltota,  or  Malatolta,  meaning 
literally  **  an  evil  tax/'  was  the  term  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  unjust  tax  upon  wool 
levied  by  Edward  I.,  and  other  kings.  It 
was  abolished  by  art.  vii.  of  the  Con/irmatio 
Oartarum  of  Edward  I. 

Kan,  Thb  Islb  of  (Mona),  was  in  early 
times  inhabited  by  a  Celtic  population  of  the 
Gk>idelic  stock.  According  to  Bede,  it  was 
included  in  the  Empire  of  Edwin  of  North- 
umbria.  .  Subsequently,  it  was  settled  by 
Norse  pirates,  and  its  political  institutions  have 
since  been  mainly  of  the  Norse  type,  the  bulk 
)f  the  population  and  the  language  remaining 
Celtic.  On  its  conversion  to  Christianity  it  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  bishopric  called  the  Bishopric 
of  Sodor  {i.e.f  the  Southern  Isles,  Sudreyjar) 
and  Man,  which  first  depended  on  Trondhjem, 
but  ultimately  on  York.  In  1264  Alexander 
m.  of  Scotland  acquired  the  Southern  Isles 
by  purchase  from  Magnus  of  Norway,  and  in 
1275  finally  subdued  the  Manx  men.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  island  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  and  in  1290  was  granted  by 
Edward  I.  to  John  BalioL  In  1307  Piers 
Gaveston  was  made  lord  of  the  island  by 
Edward  II.,  though  he  did  not  retain  his 
territory  for  long.  Man  now  passed  succes- 
sively through  the  hands  of  the  Montagues, 
Scropes,  and  Percys  until  it  was  given  in 
1406  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  who  became  Lord 
or  King  of  Man ;  the  island  remained  in  the 

S>s86S8ion  of  the  Stanley  family  (Earls  of 
erby)  until  1735,  when  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Dakes  of  Athole ;  it  was  imrtly 
sold  to  the  crown  in  1765,  and  entirely 
given  up  by  its  owner  in  1829.  In  1651 
Castle  Rushen,  at  Castletown  the  capital,  was 
bravely  defended  by  Charlotte  de  la  Tre- 
mouille.  Countess  of  Derby,  against  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  and  was  only  sur- 
rendered at  last  owing  to  the  treachery 
of  the  governor,  Christian.    The  island  was 

S'ven  back  to  the  Stanleys  at  the  Restoration, 
uring  the  last  century  it  was  notorious  as 
the  resort  of  smugglers.  The  government  of 
the  island  is  independent,  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor  and  the  Tynwald,  which 
is  composed  of  two  houses  —  namely,  the 
Upper  House,  or  Coimcil,  consisting  of  cer- 
tain officials  (usually  ten  in  number^,  and  the 
House  of  Keys,  which  consists  ox  twenty- 
four  of  the  principal  islanders.  There  are 
two  deemsters,  or  judges,  who  try  civil  and 
criminal  cases ;  there  are  courts  of  exchequer 
and  chancery  besides  common  law  courts. 

Munob,    Cfcronicoa  JK«gum  Mwrniai   Saohe- 
Tcrel,  Eigt.  of  Man. 

Maaohester  was  a  small  Roman  settle- 
ment, first  occupied  in  a.d.  79.  It  was  re- 
duced by  Edwin  of  Northumbria  in  620,  and 
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seems  to  have  been  occasionally  one  of  the 
residences  of  the  Northumbrian  princee. 
One  of  Edward  the  Elder's  fortresses  was 
built  here  in  923.  It  was  made  a  market  town 
in  1301,  and  was  an  important  seat  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  earhr  in  the  f onrteenth 
century.  In  the  Civil  War  of  the  teven- 
teenth  century  Manchester  declared  for  the 
Parliament.  It  was  unsucoesBf  ully  besieged 
b^  Lord  Strange,  September,  1642,  and  occu- 
pied by  Fairfax,  January,  1643.  In  the  re- 
bellion of  1746  it  was  occupied  for  a  few  days 
by  Prince  Charles  Edward.  During  the 
American  War  the  citisens  of  Manchester 
fwhere  by  this  time  a  cotton  mannfactnie  was 
flourishing)  were  very  hostile  to  the  colonists, 
and  equipped  a  regiment  to  serve  again^^t 
them.  Serious  riots  against  the  introduction 
of  machinery  took  place  October  9,  1779.  In 
March,  1817,  a  meeting  of  the  **  Blan- 
keteer  "  rioters  took  place,  and  prepantions 
were  made  for  a  march  on  London.  In  1819 
August  16)  occurred  the  so-called  "  Peterloo  ** 
assacre,  when  a  large  meeting  of  ref ormera 
was  dispersed  by  the  yeomanry.  Manchester 
was  made  a  Parliamentary  borough  by  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  with  two  membera^  and 
received  a  third  member  in  1869.  La  1847 
Manchester  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
the  collegiate  church  built  in  1422  being  con- 
stituted the  cathedraL 

Manoh eater,   Eowabd  Montagu,  2yi> 
Eabl  of  [b,   1602,  d.   1671),   eldest  eon  of 
Henry,  first  earl,  educated  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,    Cambridge,     accompanied     Prince 
Charles  to  Spain,  represented   Huntingdon- 
shire in  the  first  two  Parliaments  of  Charles 
II.,  and  was  summoned  to  the  Upper  House 
in  May,  1626,  as  Baron  Monta«:u,  of  Kim- 
bolton.      He  succeeded  his  father  as  Eail 
of  Manchester,  Nov.  7,  1642.    In  1640  Lord 
Kimbolton  was  one  of  the  peers  who  nrgcd 
Charles  to  call  a  Parliament ;  he  also  acted  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
Scots,  and  his  name  was  amongst  those  used 
by  Lord  Seville  in  the  forged  invitation  to  the 
Scots.  In  the  Long  Parliament  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Puritans  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  his  importance  was  shown  by  his 
being  the  only  peer   joined  with  the  fiv« 
memben  impeached  by  the  king.     He  raised 
a  Vegiment  and  fought  under  Eraex  at  ISdge- 
hill.     In  Aug.,   1643,  Manchester  was  ap- 
pointed   Serjeant-major-general  of    the  six 
associated    counties,  in  which    capacity  he 
reconquered  Lincolnshire,  and  took  part  in 
the  battle   of    Marston  Moor.     Hia  subor- 
dinate, Cromwell,  to  whom  most  of  these  soo> 
oesses  were  due,  blamed  him  for  the  slowDess 
of  his  movements  after  that  battle,  and  Uie 
little  use  he  made  of  the  victory.    Manches- 
ter, with  the  army  of  the  Association,  was 
summoned  south  to  oppose  the  king  after  his 
victory  over  Essex,  in  ComwalL     But  be 
showeil  at  the  seoonil  battle  of  Newbury,  and 
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after  it,  the  aame  hemtatioii  to  make  use  of  a 
0uoceaB,  or  an  opportunity.  Cromwell  ac- 
cused him  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
lively  quarrel  took  place.  A  committee  of 
the  Commons  was  appointed  which  heard 
witnesses,  and  collected  eyidenoe  against  the 
earl;  hut  the  charge  was  dropped  when 
Itfanchester  had  heen  removed  from  command 
by  the  Self-denying  Ordinance.  The  earl 
lemained,  however,  one  of  the  D^hy  House 
Committee,  and  hecame  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  one  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Great 
Seal.  He  also  hecame  Cl^oellor  of  the 
University  of  Camhridge,  and  conducted  the 
visitation  and  reform  of  that  university. 
>Ianchester  resisted  the  trial  of  the  king  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Commonwealth,  re- 
fused to  sit  in  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords, 
and  helped  to  bring  about  the  Restoration. 
Charles  II.  appointed  him  Lord  Chamberlain 
in  order  to  prove  his  reconciliation  with  the 
PMebyterians. 

MamehMttr^B  QuarrAi  uriih  CromwU  (Oarnden 
Society) ;  Camdni  Miscellany,  rol.  Tiii. ;  Chuwn- 
4on,  Hi&t.  o/ths  JMcIlioii  and  Lif- 

[C.  H.  F.] 

IKaaohasteTt  Charlbs  Montagu,  Eabl 
and  DuKB  op  {d.  1722),  succeeded  to  his 
father's  earldom  in  1682.  At  the  Revolution 
he  joined  the  northern  rising  in  favour  of 
the  JPrince  of  Orange.  He  accompanied  Wil- 
liam III.  to  Ireland.  In  1696  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Venice.  In  the  following  year 
Manchester  went  as  envoy  to  Paris,  where  he 
shortly  was  informed  that  Louis  had  accepted 
the  Spanish  crown  for  his  grandson.  He  sent 
news  to  William  of  the  proclamation  of  James 
HI.  as  King  of  England,  and  was  at  once  re- 
called. His  correspondence  at  the  time  reveals 
feelings  of  despondency.  He  became  Secretary 
of  State,  bat  on  the  accession  of  Anne  was 
dismissed  from  oflfice.  In  1707  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Venice,  but  was  instructed  to 
stop  at  Vienna,  in  order  to  try  and  dissuade 
the  Emperor  from  sending  troops  to  Naples. 
On  the  death  of  Anne,  Manchester  declared 
for  the  house  of  Hanover.  He  was  created 
Duke  of  ^lanchester  in  1719. 

Kande^ille.  William  db  {d,  1189), 
£arl  of  Essex  ana  Albemarle,  was  one  of  the 
commanders  in  Henry  II. 's  French  wars,  and 
was  frequently  employed  by  that  king  on  di- 
plomatic business.  On  Richard's  accession 
Alandeville  was  appointed  Justiciar  and  regent 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  king's  absence  on  the 
Crusade  conjointly  with  Hugh  de  Pudsey,  but 
he  held  this  office  only  two  months,  when  he 
suddenly  died. 

IKaadnbratiiUl  was  the  son  of  a  chief  of 
the  Trinobantes,  who  had  been  murdered  by 
CassivellAunus.  On  Csssar's  second  invasion 
Mandmbratius  joined  the  Romans,  and  assisted 
them  against  Cassivellaunus  as  a  rewud  for 
his  help.    Casar  restored  him  to  his  chief- 


tainship, and   compelled    Cassivellaunus    to 
promise  not  to  make  war  upon  him. 

Mailgalore»  Tebatt  or  (May  11, 
1784),  was  concluded  between  the  English  and 
Tippoo.  It  was  based  on  a  mutual  restitution 
of  conquests,  but  no  compensation  was  obtained 
for  the  atrocious  treatment  of  the  English 
prisoners  by  Tippoo.  Tippoo  was  recognised 
sovereign  of  the  Camatic  Balaghaut,  which 
he  had  conquered  from  the  Nizam.  The  king- 
dom of  Travancore  was  declared  to  be  under 
English  protection. 


I,  Lord  Johk  James  Robekt 
(^.  1818),  was  the  second  son  of  the  fifth 
Duke  of  Rutland.  In  1841  he  was  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  elected  in  the  Conservative  interest 
for  Newark.  In  1852  he  accepted  the  post  of 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  under  Lord 
Derby,  and  was  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor. 
In  18«58 — 69  he  held  the  same  office  during 
Lord  Derby's  second  administration ;  and  for 
a  third  time,  under  Lord  Derby,  in  1866 — 67, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  On  the  return  of 
the  Conservatives  to  power  (1874)  Lord  John 
Manners  was  appointed  Postmaster-Qeneral, 
Yfith.  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 


(or,  Db  Mannat),  Sia  Waltbb 
{d.  1372),  was  a  native  of  Hainault,  and  came 
over  to  IJngland  in  the  train  of  Queen 
Philippa.  He  took  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  French  wars  of  Edward  III.'s  reign,  and 
in  1342  relieved  the  Countess  of  Montfort, 
who  was  besieged  in  HennelK>n.  In  1344  he 
commanded  in  Gascon^  under  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  In  1347,  despite  a  safe-conduct  he 
had  obtained,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French,  and  King  Philip  would  have  put  him 
to  death  but  for  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.  He  served  in  France 
again  in  1360  and  1369,  and  founded  the 
Charterhouse  in  London  shortly  before  his 
death. 

Kaiior.  *'lianor'*  was  the  Norman 
name  for  the  Saxon  township :  ^*  Villas  quas  a 
manendo  manerios  vulgo  vocamus,"  Ordericus 
Vitalis  quaintly  says.  But  it  differed  from  the 
township,  as  ordinarily  regarded,  in  that,  to 
use  the  phrase  of  Sir  H.  Maine,  it  was  not  a 
group  of  households  democratically  organised 
and  governed,  but  a  group  of  tenants  auto- 
cratically organised  and  governed.  It  is, 
however,  clear  that  this  change  had  largely 
taken  place  before  the  Norman  invasion  ;  the 
Conquest  did  litUe  more  than  organise  and 
extend  a  system  which  had  already  nown 
up,  and  give  it  a  new  name.  Many 
causes,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  imderstood, 
brought  many  originally  free  townships  into 
a  condition  of  dependence.  Every  freeman 
had  to  find  someone  who  would  act  as  a  per- 
manent surety  for  him,  or  borh,  and  be 
answerable  for  his  appearance  in  courts  of 
law;  and  such  a  borh  would  naturally  be 
found  in  the  most  important  men  of   the 
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village.     The  burden  of  military  aervioe,  also, 
caused  men  to  commend  themselves  to  others. 
As  this  protection  would  only  be  given  in  re- 
turn for  services  of  some  kind,  there  was  "  a 
constant  assimilation  going  on  between  the 
poor  landowner  and  the  mere  cultivator  of  his 
lord's  land ''  (Stubbs) .     The  state  of  things  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  is  illus- 
trated by  the  Reetitudinet  Singularum  Fertth- 
ttarum.    This  begins  with  two  general  sections 
as  to  the  duties  of  thegos  and  geneati.    While 
the  thegn  is  subject  to  the  trinoda  nseettitas^ 
the  g^neat  is  not  only  to  pay  gafol  or  rent, 
but  to  "  ride  and  carry  and  lea4  loads,  work 
and  siipport  his  lord,  reap  and  mow,  cut  the 
hedge  and  keep  it  up  ...  .   and  go  errands 
far  and  near  wherever  he  is  directed.'*    A 
distinction  is  drawn  between  two  classes  of 
geneats,  the  cottiers  and  the  geburs.     The 
service  of  the  latter  is  fixed  at  two  days  a 
week,  with  some  slight  additions,  and  he  holds 
a  yardtand  (virgaU  in  the  twelfth  century 
Latin  translation).    His  position  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the 
ordinary  villein  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century.    l::k>on  after  the  Conquest  the  whole 
country  is  found  to  be  divided  into  "  manors," 
which  are  regarded  as  the  units  of  the  feudal 
organisation  of  society.      For  the  first  two 
centuries  the  evidence  as  to  village  life  is  scanty 
and  of  doubtful  import,  but  for  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  there  are  abundant 
sources  of  information.     Of  these  the  chief 
are  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  Edward  I. — a  sur- 
vey of  five  midland  counties  in  1279,  Fleta 
{eirea  £d.  I.),  and  the  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of 
Winslow  for  the  reign  of  Edward  III.    The 
conclusions  drawn  from  these  may  be  thus 
summarised: — A    manor    was    divided    into 
detMine  land   and    land   in  villenage.      The 
former  included  the  home-farm  of  the  lord, 
and  portions  held  by  '*free  tenants"  either 
by  socage  or  by  mihtary  service.    The  land 
in  villenage  was  occupied  by  persons  of  two 
classes  (as  in  the  Reeliiudin/e^.    Two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  soil  were  usually  held  in  virgaiet 
or  half-virgates,  by  a  virgate  ( =  Northum- 
brian hutband-land)  being  understood  a  house 
and  messuage  in  the  village  and  some  thirty 
acres  of  arable  land,  held  in  acre  or  half -aero 
pieces  scattered  over  the  three  common  fields 
and  cultivated  according  to  a  common  plan ; 
to  these  must,  of  course,  be  added  a  share  in 
the  pasture.     Inferior  to  these  mrgarii  or 
yardlingt  were  the  cottiers  who  tilled  only 
some  five  to  ten  acres.    The  services  rendered 
by  both  classes  may  be  divided  into  week  work 
(ploughing,  reaping,  &c.,  usually  for  two  or 
three  days  a  week,  or  at  fixed  times),  pre- 
eariae  or  boon  daga  (special  services),  and  fixed 
payments  in  money    or    kind.      Oxen   and 
ploughs  for  labour  on  the  lord's  demesne  were 
provided    sometimes    by  the  villeins  alone, 
sometimes  by  villeins  and  lords  jointly ;  the 
cottiers,   however,  having  neither,  took  no 
part  in  the  work  of  ploughing.    These  ser- 


vices were  often  ooounuted  for  money  pay- 
ments, though  local  usage  varied  considerabl  j. 
For  instance,  in  Bedfordshire  and  Bucking- 
hamshire, under  Edward  I.,  commutation  was 
general,  while  in  Huntingdonshire  and  Ox- 
fordshire it  seems  to  have  been  the  exception. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  villeins  were 
also  subject  to  such  servile  ** incidents"  <A 
their  tenure  as  the  mairiage-fine  and  the 
like.  The  chief  ofiicials  of  the  manor  were 
the  seneschal  or  steward  who  represented  the 
lord,  sometimes  over  several  manon^  held 
the  courts  and  arranged  the  ploughing^;  the 
prsepositus  or  reeve,  representing  and  elected 
by  the  villeins,  and  responsible  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  due  serxices ;  and  the  bauLliff 
or  farm  manager.  In  all  manors  were  two 
courts,  confused  somewhat  in  practice  though 
separate  in  legal  theory :  the  eourt  baron,  re- 
presenting the  old  mark  moot  or  assembly  of 
the  villagers,  to  make  by-laws  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  common  fields;  and  the  tottri 
euatomary,  for  business  arising  out  of  the 
villein  t^ure.  Many  manor*  bad  also  a 
eourt  Uet  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  ».«.,  an 
exemption  from  the  hundred  courts  by  giants 
of  »ac  and  eoe,  and  to  this  was  often  added 
view  of  frankpledge^  which  freed  the  tenants 
from  the  necessity  of  attending  at  tiie  Greater 
Ck>urt  of  the  Hundred,  or  ^eriff's  Toors. 
Such  was  the  medisBval  oonstitntian  of  the 
Bfanor,  and  such  through  the  changes  of 
English  political  history  is  what  it  haa  sinee 
remained  to  a  large  extent  in  theory ;  thougk 
the  functions  of  the  manorial  oourts  and 
officers  have  altogether  lost  their  importance. 

The  cbief  oiiBrinal  aatborities  beaidea  those 
nantioned  above  ai«  Donuvday,  the  lAhtr  Niger 
of  Peterboiongh,  The  BoUen  Book^  the  New- 
minster,  Kelso,  Worceater  and  Gtommtar 
CartiOarfM.  the  Demetaay  ^8.  Po«l*«,  aadFitr- 
Herberh.  Btike  o/  Surveying  (1538);  Stvbte. 
Const.  Hu*.,  ch.  vli.:  Seehohni,  SnigL  Vmaft 
Communttv ;  Uaine,  Village  Cowmwritim,  lect.  ▼.; 
and  Caimiiigham,  Qroyelh  cf  Bngli^  Indndrjf. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Mansfiald,  Welltam  Muiuiat,  Earl  of 

{b.  1706,  <f.l793),  was  the  fourth  son  of  David, 
Earl  of  Stormont,  and  was  bom  at  Scone, 
near  Perth.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
and  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1730.  In  1740  he  was  made  a  king's 
counsel,  and  two  years  later  Solicitor- 
General,  with  a  seat  in  Parliament  for 
Boroughbridge.  In  the  following  year  he 
increased  lus  reputation  by  his  defence 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  against  tiie 
proceedings  taken  in  Parliament  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Portoous  mob.  In  1754  he 
succeeded  to  the  place  of  Attorney-General, 
and  two  years  later  he  became  Lord  Chiof 
Justice  of  England,  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Mansfield.  In  his  new  position  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  reform  the  slow  and  tedious 
practice  of  the  court  In  1757  he  was 
induced  to  accept  the  office  of  ChanceHor 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  he  held  for  only 
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three  months,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
for  the  second  time  offered  the  Great  Seal 
and  again  refuaed  to  take  it.  Unfortunately, 
Lord  Mansfield  accepted  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
and  so  assumed  the  character  of  a  political 
jndge,  nor  was  the  popular  suspicion  re- 
assured by  his  growing  coldness  to  Chatham 
on  the  death  of  George  II.  and  the  rise 
of  Lord  Bute.  On  the  question  of  general 
warrants,  though  still  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  he  supported  Pratt's  judgment 
and  affirmed  their  illegality.  On  the  &11  of 
the  Ghrenville  ministiy,  Lord  Mansfield  re- 
tired from  the  cabinet,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  encountered  Lord  Camden  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  On  the  subject  of  America  the 
two  great  judges  were  opposed,  Lord  Mans- 
field holding  the  absolute  dominion  of  Eng- 
land over  the  colonies.  When  Chatham  re- 
signed in  1768,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  called  in 
the  advice  of  Lord  Mansfield;  but  when  it 
became  necessary  to  appoint  a  successor  to 
Camden,  he  again  refused  the  Great  Seal. 
On  Torke's  death  the  seal  was  put  into  com- 
mission, and  Lord  Mansfield  virtually  acted  as 
Lord  Chancellor.  On  Lord  North*s  accession 
to  power  began  a  series  of  encounters  be- 
tween Bfansfield  and  Chatham  on  the  subject 
of  Wilkes's  election  for  Middlesex ;  the  cause 
of  the  former  was  thoroughly  bad,  and  he 
came  but  feebly  out  of  the  nray.  Kor  did 
the  Chief  Justice  add  to  his  reputation  by  his 
charges  to  the  jury  on  the  law  of  hbel,  which 
00  often  occupied  the  courts  in  consequence 
of  the  prosecution  of  Woodfall  and  other 
printers;  charges  which  ezpoeed  him  to  the 
attacks  of  Junius.  In  October,  1776,  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl.  During  the 
later  years  of  his  career  he  confined  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  exercise  of  his  judicial 
functions,  and  took  but  little  part  in  politics. 
In  1788  ''the  increasing  infirmities  of  Lord 
Mansfield  induced  him  to  retire  from  his 
office,  after  having  presided  with  distin- 
guished lustre  as  head  of  the  common  law 
for  upwards  of  thirty-two  years."  After  this 
he  lived  almost  entirely  in  retirement,  taking 
little  or  no  part  in  politics,  until  his  death,  in 
March,  1793,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eight)'- 
nine.  His  reputation  has  been  established 
beyond  all  dispute ;  and  he  lives  for  posterity 
as  the  greatest  common  law  judge  of  modem 
times,  and  as  the  founder  of  our  commercial  law. 

Camplmll,  lAvM  of  th9  Chi^  Ju&tk^t ;  Macan- 
I117,  Mma^B  on  Choiham;  Btanbope,  H<«f.  of 
OigUmd;  Ckatham  C€TrmponAene0 ;  "MuBeiy, 
Hint,  of  Eng. ;  Trer^IyaD,  £arly  Yean  of  Fox ; 

Lord  WaldegraTe,  i^«motr«.  

[W.  R.  8.] 


The  rise  and  progress 
of  manufacture  in  England  may  be  said  to  be, 
after  the  political  development  of  English 
institutions,  the  most  striking  fact  in  the 
history  of  modem  civilisation.  It  will  be 
quite  obvious  that  no  commtmity  can  spare 
labour  for  any  other  process  than  that  of 


supplying  food,  and  other  bare  necessaries  of 
Ufe,  as  long  as  all  the  laboar  of  those  who 
oonistitute  the  community  is  needed  for  the 
acquisition  of  such  necessaries.  In  utterly 
inhospitable  climates,  and  among  peoples  who 
have  emerged  from  barbarism,  there  is  no 
room  for  that  division  of  employments  which 
enables  persons  to  devote  themselves  to  call- 
ings destined  to  supply  the  products  which 
can  be  exchanged  regularly  for  food  and 
similar  necessaries.  Even  after  agriculture 
is  practised,  and  the  labour  of  the  husband- 
man can  supply  him  with  more  food  than  is 
needful  for  his  own  wants  and  the  wants  of 
his  family,  manufactures  proper,  as  opposed 
to  domestic  industry,  grow  very  slowly.  The 
husbandman's  labour  is  fruitful,  but  is  exposed 
to  risks,  and  it  is  found  that  in  the  early  history 
of  communities  the  reality  or  pretence  oidef end- 
ing him  in  his  calling  is  the  first  division  of 
employments  which  is  developed,  and  forms  the 
excuse  for  the  first  charge  which  is  put  on  his 
resources.  The  history  of  modem  Europe,  as 
illustrated  by  its  most  ancient  documents,  is 
quite  conclusive  on  this  subject.  The  change 
of  government,  the  establishment  of  a  reci- 
procal obligation  between  superior  and  in- 
ferior, which  is  the  essence  of  that  which  we 
know  as  the  feudal  system,  was  a£Brmed  and 
justified  on  the  plea  that  the  king's  peace 
and  the  lord's  protection  were  a  real  boon  to 
the  husbandman,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
paid  for. 

In  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  and  long  before 
the  English  manufactures  had  developed, 
Venice,  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  those  of  the 
Low  Countries  had  become  important  seats  of 
industry.  In  the  history  of  manufactures,  it 
is  found  to  be  almost  invariably  the  case  that 
the  supply  of  a  surplus  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, other  than  food,  precedes  the  local  de- 
velopment of  manufacture  from  other  products. 
The  English  people  supplied  wool  for  the 
Flemish  manufacturers  long  before  they  be- 
came the  rivals  of  the  Flemings  in  woollen 
goods,  just  as  the  Australian  English  do  now. 

Manufacturing  countries  have  always  deve- 
loped at  a  very  early  stage  of  their  existence 
free  institutions,  and  impatience  at  despotism, 
whether  it  was  over  action  or  over  thought. 
This  has  been  seen  in  all  European  experience. 
Resistance  to  arbitrary  authority  was  deve- 
loped with  more  or  less  energy  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  southern  France,  of  Italy, 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  those  paits  of 
England  which  were  especially  the  cradle  of 
manufacturing  industry.  These  districts  also 
are  characterised  by  opposition  to  Papal 
authority,  and  by  the  dissemination  of  opinions 
which  the  hierarohy  of  the  age  called  hereti- 
cal. The  struggle  of  the  Flemish  Nether* 
lands  with  the  dukes  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  and  their  descendants,  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  was  continued  for 
centuries.  The  States  were  at  last  subdued, 
and  their  manufactures  were  ruined  when 
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they  became  obedient.  The  same  facts  apply 
to  the  free  citieii  of  the  German  Empire,  to 
those  of  Italy,  northern  Spain,  and  other 
regions.  Political  freedom  and  religious 
liberty  are  conditions  almost  absolute  of 
manufacturing  energy  and  success. 

The  opportunity  for  early  manufacture  is 
aided  or  even  caused  by  advantages  of  situ- 
ation, climate,  and  natuial  products.  In  past 
times  the  first  two  were  all-important.  Manu- 
facture implies  trade,  and  neither  could  be 
conveniently  carried  on  in  countries  where 
harbours  are  periodically  blocked  with  ice,  or 
were  remote  from  other  centres  of  commerce. 
Hence  the  great  marts  of  early  Europe,  and  by 
implication  the  chief  manufacturing  centres, 
were  situated  on  the  routes  of  ancient  com- 
merce. The  cities  of  Italy  received  the  eastern 
produce  of  the  world,  and  conveyed  them 
across  the  Alps  and  down  the  Rhine,  all  the 
localities  on  the  route  becoming  rich  by  trade, 
and  the  exchange  of  their  own  products.  When 
the  roads  through  Central  Asia  were  blocked 
by  Turkish  hordes,  and  when,  finally,  the  last 
remaining  route  was  blocked  by  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Italy  was  impoverished,  and  the 
German  cities  with  them.  Amsterdam  and 
the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  became  opulent 
partly  because  they  were  on  the  highway 
of  the  Rhine,  partly  because  they  absorbed 
and  distributed  the  produce  of  Scandinavia 
and  the  Baltic.  But  some  of  the  advantages 
of  climate  were  not  yet  discovered,  or  had  not 
yet  become  important.  In  the  manufacture 
of  textile  fabrics,  a  moist  and  equable  climate 
has  been  found  to  be  of  the  highest  value ; 
but  in  those  days  it  was  of  little  importance, 
for  the  texture  of  the  product  was  coarse,  and 
its  quality  was  low.  Similarly,  as  all  weaving 
was  done  by  hand,  and  in  rude  looms,  the 
presence  of  such  materials  as  would  save 
human  labour  by  mechanical  appliances  was 
undiscovered,  and  its  absence  was  therefore 
not  appreciated. 

Five  centuries  ago  England  was,  in  con- 
trast with  other  European  nations,  opulent,  on 
the  way  to  free  institutions,  and  on  the  whole 
possessed  of  an  effective  and  vigorous  police 
over  offenders  against  the  king's  peace.  It 
had  a  considerable  export  trade  in  wool,  by 
which  the  Flemish  weavers,  as  yet  under  the 
mild  rule  of  their  native  counts,  grew  rich. 
Inferior  to  this  trade,  but  still  important,  was 
that  in  hides,  which  were  also  exported  to  the 
Flemish  tanneries.  But  domestic  manufac- 
tures were  few,  and 'these  were  nearly  all 
centred  in  the  eastern  counties,  particularly 
in  Norfolk.  For  fine  linens  and  the  better 
kinds  of  cloth,  England  depended  on  the  Low 
Countries.  Notwithstanding  her  enormous 
deposits  of  iron,  she  relied  for  the  better  kinds 
on  the  Baltic  trade,  especially  on  that  from 
Scandinavia.  She  manufactured  a  little  glass, 
but  most  of  what  was  needed  for  churches 
and  castles  came  from  Normandy.    The  use 


of  coal  for  smelting  purposes  waa  unknown. 
It  was  merely  employed  for  domestic  use  ia 
London  and  a  few  ports  on  the  eastern  and 
soutliem  coasts.  For  salt,  a  most  important 
article  in  mediieval  economy,  England  reUed 
almost  entirely  on  the  south-west  of  France, 
where  indeed  the  English  king  had  lon^  mled 
over  a  wide  and  opulent  district.  The  few 
articles  of  luxury  which  were  purchaaod  by 
the  king,  his  nobles,  and  the  great  ecdeaiasiiGa 
came  from  Italy,  such  as  silk  goods  and  the 
best  kinds  of  armour.  Even  the  better  fareeda 
of  horses  were  imported  into  England,  mud  all 
these  articles  were  paid  for,  in  the  main,  by 
wool,  in  which  England  had  a  monopoly  of 
the  most  characteristic  kind. 

Gradually,    and   particularly   during    the 
prosperous  period  <n  the  first  half    of  the 
fifteenth    century,    the    cloth    manufacture 
which  had  been   greatly  improved  by  the 
frequent  immigration  of  Flenungs  into  eastern 
England,  spread  southwards  and  westwazds. 
The  reason  for  this  migration  was  undoabtedly 
the  discovery  that  a  finer  and  stronger  yam 
can  be  twisted  in  a  damp  dimate.     Now, 
Norfolk,  the  original  home  of  the  woollen 
manufacture,  is  the  driest  county  in  England, 
and  Devonshire,  to  which  the  manufacture 
ppradnally  spread,  is  one  of  the  wettest.     H«re 
it  remained  till  ttie  discovery  of  steam  power, 
when  it  naturally  went  to  the  district  where 
coal  is  cheap  and  the  climate  is  moist     This 
is  especially  the  characteristic  of  Lancaahire 
and  Yorkshire,  where  the  industry  finally 
settled.     The  same  causes  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  linen  and,  lastly,  the  cotton 
industry  in  England.    But  the  dimate  is  not 
equally    favourable    to    silk    weaving     and 
dyeing,  for  which  a  dear  i^  and  bright  son 
are  special  requisites.    The  growth  of  these 
manufactures  was  materially  aided  by  the 
wars  of  religion,  as  a  consequence  of  whidi 
numerous  enles,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Revolution,  migrated  to  England,  bringing^ 
with  them  the  appliances  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  had  so  long  been  familiar,  of 
which  persecution  could  not  deprive  them. 
But  for  a  very  long  period,  English  manu- 
factures  could  ill  bear  the  competition  of 
foreign  manufacture,  and  while  the  Parlia- 
ment   and    government    exercised    a    very 
vigorous  police  over  the  quality  of  the  artides 
pxoduced,  they  were  importuned   constantly 
tor  protection  to  English  industiy,  a  daim  to 
which  they  gave  little  heed,  till  after  the 
Revolution  the  administration  of  affairs  passed 
from  the  king  and  his  agents  to  a  Fariiament 
of  landowners  and  traders,  and  an  administra- 
tion dependent  on  their  good-wUL 

The  manufacture  of  iron  was  chiefly  oaxried 
on  in  Derbyshire,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  the 
Sheffidd  dismot,  the  prodnoe  of  the  former 
being  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  latter,  and 
both  being  greatly  so  to  that  of  Spain  and 
Sweden.  The  art  of  produdng  cast-iron  from 
pit-coal  is  commonly  said  to  have  bean  a 
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diaooTery  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
oentnry.  Thia  is  an  error,  for  it  waa  known 
a  oentnry  before ;  many  of  Elizabeth's  pieoea 
of  ordnance  having  been  made  from  cast- 
iroxL  But  smelting  with  pit  coal  waa  not 
extensively  practised  till  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  probable  that 
Dudley,  who  is  credited  with  the  invention, 
did  no  more  than  make  considerable  imjxrove- 
menta  in  the  procesa.  It  is  certain  that  great 
progreas  waa  made  in  manu^turea  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  aa  usual  a  great 
development  of  trade  took  placOi  for  whatever 
may  be  the  course  of  trade  in  a  country 
where  commerce  is  firmly  developed,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  establish  tnude  except 
domestic  manufacture  is  first  fairlv  started. 
At  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
followed  by  a  considerable  immigration  of  silk 
weavers  into  England,  especially  into  London, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  silk  indnstrv  in 
this  country,  after  many  attempta  had  been 
made  to  introduce  this  manufacture,  the 
earliest  being  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

But  the  beginning  of  England'a  real  pre- 
eminence in  manufacture  diieB  from,  the  dis- 
covery of  steam,  and  of  the  simultaneous  inven- 
tion of  thoee  mechanical  prooesaea  by  which  the 
labour  of  man  is  saved  and  force  is  regulated 
and  multiplied.  The  former  waa  the  work  of 
V^att  and  others,  the  latter  of  Arkwxight  and 
hia  rivals.  England  pooseasea  the  largest 
deposits  of  coal  and  iron  in  proximity  to  each 
other  and  to  the  market.  The  coal  and  iron 
fields  of  the  United  States  are  infinitely 
more  extensive,  but  they  are  distant  from 
the  seaboard.  There  are  deposits  of  coal 
and  iron  in  Belgium,  but  the  field  is 
small,  and  the  produce  may  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. Hence  Ezurland,  were  trade  free 
-with  other  parts  of  Europe  and  the  world, 
covld  for  a  long  period,  the  length  of  which 
is  rather  guessed  at  than  measured,  supply 
the  wanta  of  the  civilised  world,  at  leaat  in 
the  most  important  particulara.  She  has  also 
the  enormous  advantage  of  a  moist  and 
equable  climate,  a  condition  which  is  likely  to 
endure,  even  if  the  other  advantagea  are 
lessened,  and  to  nuUce  this  country  &e  per- 
manent home  of  the  higher  and  finer  textile 
fabrics. 

English  industry  haa  not  only  had  to  over- 
come the  ordinary  difficulties  which  beset  all 
industries,  and  the  rivalry  of  other  com- 
munitiea,  natural  obstaclea  to  all  industry, 
hut  the  jealous  and  watchful  energy  of 
foreign  protection.  Undoubtedly  Engliah 
goods  are  excluded  from,  or  only  grudgingly 
admitted  into  oountriea  where  they  might 
advantageoualy  compete  on  fair  grounds. 
But  it  wiU  be  noticed  that  even  when  thus 
wei^ted  they  do  overleap  these  barriera ;  and 
it  majr  be  safely  concluded  that  invention  and 
intelligence  bemg  invariably  developed  under 
difficnltiea,  the  training  which  both  factors  in 


the  result,  employers  and  workmen,  have  had, 
haa  rendered  them  peculiarly  ready  for  the 
adoption  of  moro  generoua  tariffs  by  foreign 
countries,  and  for  the  occurrence  of  those  emer- 
gencies which  arise  in  the  political  history  of 
all  countriea,  when  an  exceptional  demand 
levels,  for  a  time  at  leaat,  the  barriers  which 
a  protective  policy  haa  raised. 

See  for  th«  Middle  Ages  amd  oonteinpozaiy  his- 
tory, Bogora'B  History  of  AgricnUykv  and  JPricet; 
Th«  Coniwry  of  Inventioiu;  Porter,  Frogreu  of 
tht  Nation ;  MeCnlloch,  Dictionary  of  Commtreo; 
Cumingluun,  Hutory  of  Commerco,  (The  mono- 
oiaphB  on  purticqlw  trades  are  too  nnmerouB 
IbrlnaerUon.  [-j,  g.  T.  R] 

Maori  Warn;  After  the  transfer  of 
the  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand  to  the  crown 
by  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  1840,  the  settlers 
wero  engaged  in  constant  disputes  with  the 
natives  respecting  land.  The  first  Maori 
War  took  place  1843 — 47,  and  resulted  in  the 
definition  of  boundaries.  In  1863,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  encroachments  of  the  whites, 
war  broke  out  again,  and  was  ended  by  the 
submission  of  tiie  natives,  Aug.,  1864. 
In  1868  thero  wero  renewed  disturbances, 
and  a  massacro  of  the  settlers  at  Poverty 
Bay  and  Mohaka.  The  third  war  broke  out 
in  consequence  in  July,  1869,  and  lasted  till 
January,  1870,  when  the  natives  submitted. 

[AVSTBAUA.] 


.y  Donald,  Eabl  of,  the  son  of 
Christian,  sister  of  Robert  Bruce,  had  passed 
most  of  his  youth  in  captivity  at  the  Engliah 
court,  and  waa  thereforo  singularly  ignorant 
of  his  native  country,  when  in  1332  he  was 
elected  regent  in  the  place  of  Bandolph. 
Soon  after  his  election  to  this  responsible 
office,  he  was  completely  beaten  at  Duplin  by 
Edward  BaUoL 

Mar,  Alexandeb,  Earl  of,  the  natural 
son  of  Alexander  of  Ross,  sumamed  the 
Wolf  of  Badenoch,  was  in  hia  youth  a  sort  of 
Highland  robber;  in  1392  he  defeated  the 
Lowlanders,  whose  lands  he  was  about  to 
ravage  at  Gasklune,  and  in  1404,  carried  off 
the  Countess  of  Mar  from  her  castle  of 
Kildrummy ;  having  married  her,  he  became 
Earl  of  liar,  and  in  that  capacity  led  the 
royal  troops  at  Harlaw  (q.v.).  In  1431  he 
was  d^eated  at  Lochaber  by  a  Highland  force 
under  Donald  Baloch. 


%  John,  Eabl  of,  waa  a  brother  of 
Alexander,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  James 
III.  He  is  described  aa  **comelie  in  aU 
hia  behavioures,"  and  as  a  bold  warrior  and 
skilful  politician.  His  popularity  arouaed  the 
jealousy  of  Cochrane,  the  favourite  of 
James  III.,  who  persuaded  the  king  to  give 
orders  for  his  murder. 


■  John  Erskinb,  Eabl  of  {d,  1672^, 

the  uncle  of  Murray,  Regent  of  Scotland, 
waa  Qovemor  of  Stirling  Castle,  whero  he 
had  the  charge  of  the  infant  James  A^I.    In 
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1571,  he  repulaed  an  attack  upon  Stirling  by 
the  queen's  partv,  and  in  tiio  same  year, 
on  the  death  of  Lennox,  he  was  elected 
regent,  an  office  which  he  filled  with 
moderation  and  ability  until  his  death  (Oct. 
28,  1672).  '*  He  was  perhaps  the  only  person 
in  the  kingdom,**  says  Mr.  Bobertson,  "  who 
could  have  enjoyed  the  office  of  regent  with- 
out envy,  and  have  kept  it  without  loss  of 
reputation." 


%  John,  Earl  of  {d.  1634),  son  of  the 
regent,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  (1678) 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  young  king 
James  YI.  In  1582,  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Ruthven  Raid  (q.v.),  and  had  in 
consequence  to  take  refuge  in  England,  where 
he  resided  for  some  time  at  NewcsiStle,  in 
company  with  other  "banished  lords."  He 
was  one  of  those  who  attempted  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  the  king  at  the  Gowrie  tragedy 
(q.T.).  In  1601  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Elizabeth ;  he  accompanied  James  Vl.  to 
England,  and  became  one  of  his  Privy 
Councillors  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
Scotland  (1615). 


.y  John  Erskinb,  11th  Ea&l  of 
(d,  1732),  entered  publio  life  early  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign  as  a  Whig,  but  soon  joined  the 
Tory  party.  His  trimming  policy  obtained 
for  nim  the  nickname  of  *'  Bobbing  John." 
He  joined  the  Whigs  in  advocating  the 
Scotch  Union,  and  in  1706  was  Secretiuy  of 
State  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Scotch  Parliament.  In  1710, 
he  became  Secretary  of  State  and  Manager 
for  Scotland  under  the  Tory  administration. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  de- 
prived of  office,  and  at  once  plunged  into 
Jacobite  intrigues.  The  Pretender's  standard 
was  raised  by  him  at  Braemar  on  Sep- 
tember 6th.  He  was  at  once  joined  by 
TuUibardine,  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Athole,  the 
Gordons  and  other  clans,  and  was  at  the  head 
of  12,000  badly-armed  men.  A  detachment 
under  Brigadier  Macintosh  was  sent  to 
surprise  Edinburgh,  and  was  ultimately 
defeated  at  Preston.  At  Sheriffmuir  he  en- 
countered the  royal  troops  under  Argyle,  and 
after  an  undecided  battle  Argyle  withdrew 
from  the  field.  In  January,  the  Pretender, 
after  long  delay,  appeared  in  Scotland.  But 
his  presence  infused  no  energy  in  the  army. 
They  withdrew  from  Perth  to  Montrose,  and 
from  thence  l^Iar  and  James  E!dward  stole  off 
to  France,  deserting  their  followers.  He 
continued  in  favour  with  the  Pretender,  and 
succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  dismiss  Bol- 
ingbroke  from  his  councils  [St.  Johx].  In 
1719,  Mar  was  arrested,  by  orders  of  the 
EngUsh  government,  at  Geneva. 


L,  Thb  Pesraob  op.  (1)  English: 
The  earldom  of  March  was  granted  (1328) 
to  Roger  Mortimer,  who,  however,  was  at- 
tainted   in    1330.      His    grandson,    Roger, 


was  restored  to  the  earldom,  and  trannnitted 
it  through  three  ganemtions.  Edmund,  the 
last  of  this  line,  died  childless  in  1424.  Hia 
sister  Ann  was  the  mother  of  Riehard,  Duke 
of  York,  whose  son  Edward,  afterwards  King 
Edward  IV.,  bore  the  tiUe  of  Earl  of  Man^ 
in  his  father's  lifetime.  In  1478  the  king 
conferred  the  earldom  on  his  son,  the  futuie 
King  Edward  V.,  on  whose  acoesaion  it  be- 
oame  merged  in  the  crown.  (2)  Soottiak: 
In  1619  James  I.  created  Esm^  Stoart,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Lennox,  Earl  of  March ;  bat 
this  creation  became  extinct  at  the  death  of 
his  gnmdson  Charles,  third  Duke  of  Bich- 
mond,  in  1672.  Three  years  afterwards  the 
Lennox  titles  were  granted  to  Charles  Leonox, 
natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  by  whose  deacen- 
danto  they  have  been  since  held. 


^     AONBS,     COUNTBSS     OF,     WaS     ft 

daughter  of  Randolph,  Earl  of  Murmty, 
and  from  her  dark  complexion  was  known  as 
Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar.  In  1338,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband  the  Earl  of  March, 
she  gallantly  and  successfully  defended  the 
castle  of  Dunbar  against  an  English  forc« 
under  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

KKroh,  Edwabd  Mostdcsr,  Easi.  op 
{d,  1381),  son  of  Roger,  second  Eari  of  March, 
married  Philippa,  daughter  and  heireos  of 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  In  1380,  he  was 
made  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  large 
possessions  in  that  oountry  given  to  him. 

March,  Edmund  Mortimer,  Eari.  op 
{d,  1424),  was  the  heir  to  the  throne  on  the 
abdication  of  Richard  II.,  and  his  claims  were 
unsuccessfully  advanced  by  Archbishop  Scrope 
and  others  in  1405,  and  again  by  Oambridge 
in  1416.  He,  however,  submitted  to  Henry 
and  fought  in  the  French  wars.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  died  of  the  plague  in  the  castle  of  Trim. 
He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Stafford,  but  left  no  issue. 


Ly  Roger  Mortpisr,  Eari.  ov  {d. 
1398),  was  the  son  of  Edmund,  third  l^rl  of 
March.  He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Holand,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  was  de- 
clared heir  to  the  throne  by  Richard  H.  in 
1386.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land,  where  he  was  killed  in  a  skunniah  at 
Kenljrs,  in  Ossory. 

Marohos  of  Wales,  The.  [Wales  ; 
Bordbus.] 

MaMBXetyQuEEN  (b.  1281,  tf.  1317),  second 
wifb  of  Edward  I.,  was  the  daughter  of  Philip 
III.  of  France,  and  was  married  to  Edward  I. 
in  1208.  Her  character  is  highly  praised  by 
contemporary  writers:  **she  was  good  with- 
outon  lack,"  says  Peter  Langtoft;  and  she 
seems  to  have  been  a  worthy  sacoessor  to 
Eleanor  of  CaatQe.  After  her  husibaiMi*s 
death  she  lived  in  retirement,  and  devoted 
her  time  and  her  wealth  to  acts  of  charity. 
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_  Of  Akjov,   Quben   {b.   Mar. 

'J4^  1429,  d.  Aug.  25,  1482),  wife  of  Henry 
VI.,  was  the  daughter  of  Kcn6,  Count  of 
Ouise,  afterwards  Duke  of  Lorraine  and 
Anioa,  and  titular  King  of  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  Jerusalem.  It  was  her  relationship  to  the 
French  king,  whom  her  father's  sister,  Ma^-y 
of  Anjou,  had  married,  that  caused  her  to 
be  selected  hy  Suffolk  and  Beaufort  as  the 
wife  of  Henry  VI.  Her  marriage,  which 
took  place  on  April  22,  1446,  was  to  be  ac- 
companied hy  the  cession  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
to  King  Rene,  and  it  was  hoped  to  found  on 
it  a  permanent  peace.  The  queen  became  a 
violent  political  partisan,  and  strong  supporter 
of  Suffolk  and  Somerset,  and  a  bitter  enemy 
to  Gloucester  (whose  death  has  been  with 
\  ery  little  evidence  attributed  to  her)  and  to 
the  Duke  of  York.  Margaret^s  first  child, 
Kdward,  was  born  on  Oct.  13,  1453,  during 
the  king's  insanity,  and  this  event  placed  her 
in  immediate  competition  with  the  Duke  of 
York  for  the  regency.  The  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  at  the  first  battle  of  St. 
Albans,  deprived  her  of  her  most  trusted 
i-ounsellor,  and  forced  her  still  more  into 
the  foreground.  Her  preponderance  helped 
to  ruin  the  cause  of  her  son  and  her  husband. 
From  the  beginning  she  represented  an  un- 
popular policy,  and  her  strong  partisanship  in 
domestic  affairs  and  her  foreign  connection, 
increased  that  unpopularity.  She  had  no 
HGTuples  about  intriguing  with  the  native 
Irish,  the  Scots,  or  the  French  to  damage  the 
Duke  of  York,  nor  did  she  shrink  from  making 
( Calais  the  price  of  Franch  aid.  When  the 
three  earls  landed  in  Kent  in  1460  she  was 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  their  victory 
at  Northampton  (June,  1460)  obliged  her  to 
take  refuge  in  Scotland.  She  raised  in  the 
north  a  new  army,  defeated  and  slew  the 
Duke  of  York  at  Wakefield  (Dec.,  1460),  and 
inarched  south  to  beat  Warwick  at  St.  Albans. 
But  the  battle  of  Towton  (March  28—29, 
1461)  forced  her  to  fly  again  to  Scotland.  She 
contnTed  by  French  ana  Scotch  help  to  main- 
tain war  on  the  Border  until  in  1464  the  battles 
of  Hedgeley  and  Hexham  put  an  (^nd  to  the 
straggle.  For  the  next  six  years  she  lived  in 
exile,  mainly  at  Bar,  in  Lorraine.  In  1470 
Warwick  was  forced  to  fly  from  England,  and 
Louis  XI.  brought  about  a  reccmciliation  be- 
tween the  earl  and  Margaret,  and  an  interview 
took  place  at  Angers,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  Prince  Edward  should  be  restored  by 
Warwick's  arms  and  marry  his  daughter.  But 
the  queen  and  the  prince  did  not  land  at 
We^nnouth  till  the  day  on  which  the  battle 
of  Bamet  had  destroyed  all  hop<«  of  their 
restoration  (April  13,  1471).  The  prince 
was  taken  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury (May  4,  1471),  and  the  qnoen  herself 
remained  m  prison  till  1476.  Ixmis  XI.  ran- 
somed her  by  the  payment  of  50,000  crowns 
of  gold,  but  she  was  obliged  to  renounce  in 
favour  of  Edward  IV.  all  her  claims  to  the 
HisT^23* 


,  English  throne,  and  to  cede  to  Louis  her 
rights  in  the  inheritance  of  her  father  and 
mother  (Bar,  Lorraine,  Anjou,  and  Provence). 
She  was  handed  over  to  the  oflicers  of  Louis 
on  Jan.  29,  1476,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  her  life  in  poverty  and  retirement. 

Btubbs,  Con/A.  Bigt. ;  Oairdner.  Pavtcn  hdtw ; 
L.  de  la  Miirche,  L»  Roi  Rini;  Freer,  Life  of 
Margaret  qf  Any>\k.  FC   H   F  1 


System  is  the  name  applied  by 
modem  German  historians  to  a  social  system 
based  on  the  tenure  and  cultivation  of  the 
land  in  common  by  groups  of  individuals  or 
families,  organised  into  small  self-governing 
communities.  The  Marky  strictly  speaking, 
is  the  land  held  in  common  by  the  community 
in  question.  The  priuiitive  Aryan  community, 
which  either  was,  or  supposed  itself  to  be, 
constituted  by  the  descendants  of  a  common 
ancestor,  is  regarded  as  having  cleared  for 
itself  a  settlement  in  the  dense  primaeval 
forest,  separated  from  all  other  similar  settle- 
ments by  a  thick  border  of  woodland,  to  which 
properly  the  word  mark  (i.^.,  boundary,  march) 
belongs.  Within  the  limits  of  the  mark  was 
raised  the  primitive  village,  where  each  of 
the  members  of  the  community  had  his  home- 
stead and  farm  buildings  in  severalty.  Every 
owner  of  such  a  homestead  had  a  right  to  the 
usufruct  of  a  portion  of  the  land,  which  was 
the  general  property  of  the  whole  community. 
This  land  was  roughly  divided  into  three 
portions.  Firstly,  there  was  the  mark  itself, 
the  forest  or  waste,  including  the  rough  natural 
pastures,  which  were  never  enclosed,  and  into 
which  each  of  the  markmen  could  turn  a  fixed 
number  of  cattle.  Secondly,  there  was  the 
meadow  land,  which  was  sometimes  enclosed, 
but  sometimes  open.  During  the  open  period 
it  was  treated  like  the  waste,  but  when  the 
grass  began  to  grow  in  the  spring  it  was 
divided  into  the  same  number  of  allotments  as 
there  were  households  in  the  village.  Each 
markman  looked  after  his  own  hay,  and 
gathered  and  housed  his  crop  of  it  for  winter 
use.  When  this  was  done  the  fences  were 
thrown  down  again,  and  the  pasture  remained 
in  common  until  the  following  spring,  when 
a  fresh  apportionment  occurred.  Thirdly,  the 
arable  land  was  divided  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  pasture.  A  system  of  rotation  of 
crops  gradually  sprang  up,  and  from  three  to 
six  groups  of  fields  were  required  to  allow  of 
this.  In  each  of  these  the  markman  would 
have  his  share.  All  the  shares  may  originally 
have  been  equal,  but  constantly  tended  to 
become  unequal.   ■ 

The  mark,  besides  its  social  and  economical 
importance,  was  also  the  political  unit  of  the 
early  state.  Every  markman  was  a  member 
of  the  markmoot,  which  regulated  the  partition 
of  land,  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  admission 
of  new  members,  and  the  transferrence  of  pro« 
perty  among  the  old  members.  In  early  times 
it  is  possible  that  the  nutrks  were  judicial 
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assembliea  as  well,  but  in  historical  times 
these  functions  belonged  to  the  larger  organi- 
sations into  which  the  marks  were  combined. 
The  extent  to  which  the  mark  system  actually 
existed  is  difficult  to  define.  It  is  safest  to 
regard  it  as  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
German  peoples,  and  not  as  the  one  principle 
to  which  their  whole  primitive  policy  may  be 
referred.  In  England,  as  in  Germany,  the 
traces  of  its  existence  are  still  abundant.  The 
commons,  still  so  numerous,  despite  a  multitude 
of  Enclosure  Acts ;  the  common  fields,  which 
until  very  recently  were  allotted  from  year 
to  year  to  the  commoners  of  the  parish ;  the 
"three-fold  system  of  tillage;"  the  place- 
names  en  ling  in  "  ing,"  suggesting,  as 
it  does,  the  primitive  family  settlement 
which  the  mark  system  involved,  and  the 
importance  of  the  kindred  in  Anglo-Saxon 

J'urispnidence,  are  among  its  many  survivals. 
)ut  Dr.  Stubbs  has  pointed  out  that  the  mark 
system  by  itself  will  not  account  for  all  the 
complex  phenomena  of  primitive  English 
society.  I'erhnps  this  is  true  of  Germany 
as  well.  Neither  the  vicus,  nor  the  town- 
ship, nor  the  villa^  community,  can  be 
directly  affiliated  to  it ;  but  as  involving  the 
*'  two  radical  principles  of  German  antiquity, 
the  kindred  and  the  community  of  land,"  the 
investigation  of  the  mark  system  has  thrown 
new  light  on  the  study  of  early  institutions. 

The  greatest  authority  on  the  mark  svstem  is 
Q.  L.  Ton  Maarer,  eap.  in  his  Qe$chieht4  d^r 
Marktnv«rfa*sung  m  Deutte^fland,  See  also 
Hasse,  On  the  AgrievUural  Commiantv  nf  ih§ 
MiddU  Aqn  (Cobden  Club),  Laveleye,  Prvmiix99 
Prcptrty ;  Maine,  VUlaa*  CcmmunitiMf  and 
Seebohm,  The  English  Village  Community.  Dr. 
Stabbs  in  his  C'list.  Ht«t.  gives  a  saocinet  snm- 
maxy  of  th«  system,  with  ▼aiuable  observationson 
its  relation  to  English  history,     rj^^  y^  j*  -i 

Xarlborougll^    Thb    Parliament    of 

(1267),  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
order  and  good  government  after  the  Barons* 
War.  It  re-enacted  as  a  statute  of  the  realm 
the  Provisions  of  1259  with  very  few  altera- 
tions, the  most  important  being  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  royal  ministers,  and  the 
sheriffs,  was  now  loft  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  Ducmbss  of  (4. 
1660,  d.  1744),  at  an  early  age  entered  the 
household  of  the  Duchess  of  York.  There 
she  became  the  companion  and  friend  of  the 
Princess  Anno,  who  became  passionately  at- 
tached to  her.  So  intimate  were  they 
that  they  afterwards,  as  is  well  known, 
corresponded  under  the  names  of  Mrs.  Morley 
and  Mrs.  Freeman.  In  1678  Sarah  Jennings 
married  Colonel  John  Churchill,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Marlborouuh.  Owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  Churchills,  Anne  deserted  her  father, and 
joined  the  party  of  the  I'rince  of  Orange.  In 
1692,  on  her  husband's  disgrace,  Anne  refused 
to  dismiss  Lady  Marlborough  from  her  em- 
ployment. The  result  was  a  quarrel  l)etween 
the  queen  and  the  princess,  and  the  latter  set 
up  an  opposition  court  at  Berkeley  House. 


On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  she  received 
the  rangership  of  Windsor  Park  and  the 
offices  of  Groom  of  the  Stole  and  Mistress  of 
the  Robes.  The  duchess  soon  proved  herself 
a  violent  Whig,  having  been  converted  to 
these  principles  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Sun- 
derland. Hence  she  often  had  disputfes  with 
her  mistress,  in  which  Marlborough  waa  not 
unfrequently  involved.  In  1703  she  lost  her 
only  son.  Her  violent  temper  had  already  caust?)! 
the  friendship  of  the  queen  to  oool  towards 
her.  She  gradually  found  herself  supplanted 
in  the  royal  favour  by  Bfrs.  Abigail  Hill,  a  poor 
relation  of  her  own,  whom  she  had  introduced 
ihto  the  household.  She  found  that  Harley 
was  employing  this  lady  as  an  instrument 
whereby  to  undermine  the  administration  of 
her  husband  and  Grodolphin.  In  1708  Marl- 
borough threatened  to  resign,  and  the  dnche«« 
implored  Anne  to  confer  her  places  on  her 
daughters.  A  temporary  reconciliation  took 
place  on  the  death  of  the  queen's  husband : 
out  on  the  departure  of  the  duke  for  the  Conti- 
nent the  friendship  cooled  again.  It  waa  in  th<< 
vear  that  she  is  said  to  have  spilled  the  mytli- 
ical  glass  of  water  on  Mrs.  Maaham*8  gowri, 
which,  according  to  Voltaire,  "changed  the 
face  of  all  Europe.*'  She  several  timea  forced 
herself  into  the  queen's  presence.  In  April. 
1710,  she  saw  Anne  for  the  last  time.  Early 
in  1711  Anne  demanded  her  key  of  office,  nor 
were  the  personal  entreaties  of  the  duke  of 
any  avail.  The  duchess  promptly  befpui  to 
lampoon  the  queen  and  the  Tory  minister. 
She  also  sent  in  a  claim  for  the  payment  of 
sums  she  would  have  received  had  she  ac- 
cepted the  queen's  offer  of  an  additional  pen- 
sion as  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse.  In  17r2 
she  joined  the  duke  on  the  Continent.  Sb> 
prayed  him  not  to  accept  employment  under 
the  Hanoverian  rigime.  In  1720  she  was 
accused  by  Sunderland  of  having  famished 
money  to  the  Pretender,  but  she  disprored 
the  charge  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  kine. 
On  the  death  of  Marlborough  (1722),  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  and  Lord  Conmgsby  were  smitten 
by  her  mature  charms,  bnt  both  were  rejected. 
Her  last  3*ears  were  occupied  in  drawing  up 
the  celebrated  Vindicatum  of  her  husband's 
character  and  her  own.  Of  the  numerona 
sketches  of  her  character  the  most  famous  is 
that  of  Pope  in  the  Euatf  on  fToman^  where 
she  is  satirised  under  the  name  of  **  A.toasa.''* 
[Mablrorouoh  ;  Anns.] 

Burnet,  fltct.  of  Hi*  Oim  Timt :  Vindie^Umi 
oftk«  Ducheu  of  Mmrlhormwhi  Hn.  TbovMoa. 
Mrmoirt  of  the  Duch^f^  of  Marlhorongh ;  PrtvaU 
OirrtFpondenc*  of  the  Dtichen  </  Mtufb9rom§k 
(1838) ;  Coze,  MaHhorongh ;  Wjon,  Btigm  «fQm0em 
An%$ ;  Btuihope.  R«ign  ^QiumAnne  ;  Maeanlsr. 
Hut.  of  Bng, 

Marlboroughy  John  Churchill,  Dcu 
OP  {b.  1650,  d.  1722),  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Winston  Churchill.  He  became  a  page  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  In  the  year  1672  he 
fought  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
with  the  French  i^;ainst  Holland.    He  greatly 
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distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  ot  Maes- 
tricht,  and  subfleqnently  went  through  several 
campaiffns  under  Turenne.  In  1678  he 
married  Sarah  Jennings,  and  shortly  after- 
wards became  colonel  in  the  Life  Guards. 
On  the  accession  of  James  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage.  In  1686  his  skill  repaired  the 
mistakes  of  the  commander-in-chief,  Lord 
Feversbam,  and  crushed  Monmouth's  rebellion 
at  Sed^emoor.  He  opened  communications 
with  William  of  Orange  in  1687.  On  the 
arrival  of  William  in  England,  Churchill 
deserted  James  at  Wanmnster,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  polite  letter  of  regret.  In  the 
discussion  on  the  disposal  of  the  crown, 
Churchill  voted  for  a  regency ;  but,  finding  that 
his  friends  were  in  a  minority,  he  absented 
himself  from  the  House.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary,  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council,  made  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  and 
created  Earl  of  Marlborough.  In  1689,  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  with  France,  he  com- 
manded the  English  brigade  under  the  Prince 
of  Waldeck,  and  defeated  the  French  at 
Walcourt.  On  the  departure  of  William  for 
Ireland,  he  was  appointed  one  of  Queen 
Alary's  Council  of  Nine.  When  William  re- 
turned to  England,  he  landed  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  in  five  weeks  took  Cork  and 
Kinsale  (1690).  He  began  in  this  year 
to  correspond  with  James.  His  professions 
of  repentance  were  rewarded  by  a  written 
pardon.  On  William's  departure  for  the 
Continent,  Marlborough  accompanied  him. 
ITie  Jacobites  expected  him  to  desert  at  the 
bead  of  his  troops.  It  appears  that  his  |>lot 
was  to  work  on  the  dislike  entertained  by  the 
£nglish  towards  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  induce 
Parliament  to  petition  the  kine  to  discharge 
all  foreign  forces.  He  l^n  hoped  to  get 
the  English  army  to  further  his  views.  The 
Princess  Anne  was  persuaded  to  write  re- 
pentant letters  to  her  lather.  But  Marl- 
borough was  hated  and  mistrusted  by  the 
Jaoobites,  who  thought  that  he  would  declare, 
not  for  James,  but  for  the  Princess  Anne. 
They  disclosed  the  scheme  to  Portland. 
MTilHam  deprived  Marlborough  of  all  his 
offices  (1692).  As  the  real  state  of  the  case 
was  unknown,  his  fate  excited  general 
sympathy.  In  tbis  year  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  on  account  of  false  accusation  given 
to  government  against  him  by  an  informer 
called  Young;  but  was  soon  released.  He 
passed  into  opposition,  exciting  the  aristocracy 
against  the  Dutch ;  and  vigorously  supported 
the  Place  Bill.  In  1694  he  betrayed  to  the 
Jaoobites  an  intended  expedition  against  Brest 
commanded  by  Talmash.  8o  thoroughly 
was  he  now  mistrusted,  that  William  re- 
fused to  entrust  the  regency  to  Anne  on  his 
departure  for  the  Continent.  The  death  of 
Mary  (1694)  was  followed  by  a- recrimination 
between  William  and  Princess  Anne.  Marl- 
boroDgh's  designs  were  now  changed,  and  he 
was  content  to  wait  till  the  death  of  William 


for  his  own  aggrandisement.  He  became 
governor  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  In 
1696  he  was  implicated  in  Sir  John  Fenwick's 
confession,  but  William  ignored  the  accusa- 
tion. He  took  a  neutral  part  in  the  debates 
on  the  Resumption  Bill,  and  declared  against 
the  reduction  of  the  army.  In  1701,  when 
the  War  of  the  Bpanish  Succession  was  im- 
minent, he  was  sent  to  Holland  as  conmiander- 
in-chief;  and  negotiations  for  the  grand 
alliance  were  entrusted  to  him.  William,  on 
his  deathbed,  recommended  him  to  Anne  as 
the  fittest  g^eral  to  carry  on  his  projects.  On 
the  accession  ot  Anne,  he  assumed  a  position 
quite  unique.  *'  He  was  at  once  general, 
diplomatist,  and  minister.''  He  occupied 
the  same  position  which  William  III.  had 
held  as  the  leader  of  the  European  opposi- 
tion to  Louis  XIV.  His  voice  was  for 
war,  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  influence  that 
the  wish  of  the  Tory  party,  that  England 
should  merely  act  as  an  auxiliary,  was  over- 
come. War  was  declared  in  March,  1702,  and 
Marlborough  was  made  commander-in-chief  of 
the  English  and  Dutch  forces.  A  sketch  of 
Marlborough's  military  operations  is  given 
elsewhere  [Spanish  Svccessioit,  Wah  of]. 
On  his  return  from  his  first  campaign  he  be- 
came Marquis  of  Blandford  and  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. At  home  his  design  to  rely  on  a 
mixed  government  had  not  been  carried  out, 
but  an  almost  entirely  Tory  ministry  was 
formed,  of  which  his  friend  Godolphin  was 
chief.  But  the  dismissal  of  Rochester  (1703) 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  extreme  Tories 
in  1704,  and  a  moderate  section  of  that  party 
were  placed  in  office.  After  the  campaign  m 
1706,  Marlborough  xisited  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  Hanover,  where  he  reconciled  the  differ- 
ences botwccn  the  English  and  Hanoverian 
courts.  In  1706  he  with  difficulty  persuaded 
his  friend  Heinsius,  Pensionary  of  Holland,  to 
reject  the  French  terms  of  peace.  In  1707  he 
visited  the  camp  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
and  dissuaded  that  monarch  from  joining 
the  French  alliance,  whei*eby  the  cause  of 
the  allies  would  probably  have  been  ruined. 
Meanwhile,  at  home  Marlborough's  affairs 
were  not  progressing  favourably.  The  nation 
was  getting  weary  of  the  war,  and  the  duke's 
Tory  followers  would  not  support  his  policy. 
He  determined  to  complete  his  idea  of  a  com- 
pofiite  ministry  by  admitting  a  section  of  the 
Whigs  to  office.  But  the  plan  was  doomed  to 
failure.  Harley,  seeing  the  weakness  of  the 
coalition,  began  to  intrigue  against  it,  through 
the  queen's  new  favourite,  Mrs.  Masham,  by 
arousing  in  Anne  a  dread  of  the  subversion  of 
Church  interests.  The  Whig  party  de- 
termined to  make  their  power  felt,  and  joined 
the  High  Tories  in  an  attack  on  the  duke's 
foreign  policy.  Mairlborough  and  Godolphin 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  dismiss  Harley  and 
his  followers,  and  admit  the  Whigs  to  office 
(1708).  Marlborough  has  been  accused  of 
wishing  to  continue  the  war  from  purely  selfish 
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motives.     Ho  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to 
the  Hague,  and  seemed  to  have  strongly  but 
ineffectually  urged  upon  his  colleagues  to  ac- 
cept the  terms  otfered  by  the  French  in  1709. 
Ho  made  two  desperate  attempts  to  obtain  a 
position   independent   of  home  politics.     He 
demanded    from   the   Archduke   Chailes  the 
office  of  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  worth 
about  £60,000  a  year,  and  ho  demanded  from 
Anne   the   post  of  Captain- General  for  life. 
Both  requests  were  refused.    In  England  tbe 
violent  temper  of  the  duchess  had  alienated 
the  good-will  of  Queen  Anne.     On  the  fall  of 
the  Whigs  (1710),  Marlborough  at  once  made 
overtures  to  the  Tories.     He  seems  to  have 
done  his  best  to  further  the  negotiations  of 
(Ycrtruydcnberg.     But  the  fall  of  the  duchess 
already  foreshadowed  his  own.     Harley  se- 
cretly pushed  on  negotiations  for  peace.  When 
the  duke  returned  from  the  campaign  of  1710, 
he  entered  into  communication  with  his  old 
friends  the  Whigs,  who  had  joined  a  section 
of  the  Tories  under  Nottingham.     Harley  and 
St.  John  determined  to  ruin  Marlborough. 
He  was  accused  of  having  received  large  sums 
of  money,  amounting  to  £63,000,  on  Uie  con- 
tracts for  supplying  the  army  with  bread,  and 
also  of  having  received  2^  per  cent,  on  all 
subsidies  for  foreign  troops,   amounting  to 
£177,000.     Marlborough^s  defence   was  that 
the  bread  money  had  been  habitually  received 
by  every  commander-in-chief  and  was  em- 
ployed as  secret-service  money ;  and  that  the 
percentage  on  the  subsidies  was  a  free  gift 
from  the  allies.    He  was,  however,  deprived 
of  all  his  offices  on  Dec.  31.     On  the  death  of 
his  frieud  Godolphin  (1711),  Marlborough  re- 
turned to  the  Continent,  and  resided  first  at 
Frankfort,  then  at  Antwerp.    He  corresponded 
frequently   with  the   Hanoverian  court,  for 
which  he  displayed  great  zeal,  advising  the 
Ellector  to  go  over  to  England  with  a  body  of 
troops.    At  the  same  time  he  continued  the 
intrigues  with  the  Jacobite  court  that  he  had 
begun  before  his  fall.     On  the  dismissal  of 
Oxford  [Hahley],  he  resolved  to  return  to 
England,  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of  that 
politician,  perhaps  hoping  to  play  a  part  in 
the  crisiB  that  was  at  hand.     He  arrived  in 
England  on  the  day  of  Anne's  death.    Much 
to  his  disgust,  he  was  omitted  from  the  list  of 
lords  justices  who  were  to   act    until    the 
accession  of  G«orge.    I^ater  on  in  the  year, 
he    was    reappointed    commander. in -cnief; 
but  his  power   was   gone,  and  he  was  dis- 
trusted by  the  king.     We  find  him  S€>nding 
money  to  the  Pretender  just  before  the  in- 
vasion of    1715.     Next    year  an   attack  of 
para,lysiB  greatly  impaired  his  faculties.     He 
lived  in  retirement  and  partial  insanity  at 
Blenheim  until  his  death.     "  He  was,"  says 
Ranke,  '*a  true  child  of  the  yenrs  of  the  Re- 
storation,  of    their  social   training  and   lax 
morality,  their  restless  activity  in  Church  and 
•State,  in  which  each  individual  hoped  to  turn 
hifl  natural  gifts  to  account  free  from  the 


trammels  of  any  thought  of  consequences,  and 
to  attain  ever3rthing  which  in  the  eyes  of  men 
seems  desirable.  .  .  His  father's  motto  had 
been  '  faithful,  but  unfortimate.'  He,  on  the 
contrary,  had  the  favour  of  fortune  in  all  he 
undeilook :  he  belonged  to  those  men  whose 
special  property  it  is,  men  suppose,  to  be  fortu- 
nate ;  but  of  his  fidelity  to  his  sovereign  he  him- 
self could  not  have  boasted..  .  The  organisation 
of  the  English  army  after  the  Revolution  was 
in  the  main  his  work  ...  In  conducting 
public  affairs,  Marlborough  by  no  means  lost 
sight  of  his  own  interests.  .  .  Hib  cupidity 
may  have  had  in  it  an  element  of  ambition 
that  the  family  which  he  was  to  found  might 
take  an  equal  place  with  all  that  was  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  in  England ;  but  over  the 
brilliancy  of  his  success  and  fame  it  cast  a 
shade  which  made  the  contiast  all  the  more 
painful." 

Coxe,  MarlboTiyugh;  MaHbcrongh  Dwpatdu*; 
Buruet,  Ui»t.  of  Hx*  Own  Time;  Macaulaj,  Hut. 
o/Eng. ;  Staiihox>e,Wyou,  and  Bartou's  Historias 
of  Queen  A&ne's  reigo:  Ameth,  Prtiu  JBv^cift 
%0'\  Savoyen;  Hartin,  Hiit.  d«  fVcnurt;  Banke, 
HuA,ofEfuj.  [S.J.  L,] 

BCarC[Tli8  was  in  early  times  used  to 
denote  the  Marchers  or  lords  of  the  borders. 
It  was  first  used  in  its  later  sense  as  a  title  of 
nobility  in  England  by  Richard  II.,  who  created 
De  Vere,  Marquis  of  Dublin.  The  etj-mology  of 
the  word  was  entirely  forgotten,  and  it  was 
simply  used  as  a  title  of  honour,  superior  to 
that  of  earl,  and  inferior  to  that  of  duke.  It 
has  always  been  sparingly  given  in  England. 


_  In  the  Middle  Ages 

the  marriage  fines  exacted  by  the  king  and 
other  lords  from  wards,  and  the  widows  of 
their  tenants,  formed  one  of  the  most  oppres- 
sive of  feudal  incidents.  This  is  shown  from 
the  fact  that  though  a  lord  could  bestow 
his  female — and,  by  the  time  of  Henrr 
III.,  his  male — waiti  in  marriage,  yet  the 
king's  licence  was  necessary ;  and  tiiat 
the  abuse  of  giving  widows  in  marriage 
against  their  will  had  to  be  ^^larded  against 
in  Henry  I.*8  Charter  of  Liberties  and  in 
Magna  Charta.  The  civil  disabilities  of 
marriage  were  for  the  most  part  incorpoiatcMl 
into  the  common  law  from  the  canonical  law, 
the  prohibited  degrees  being  regulated  by 
32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  88;  and  2  &  3  Ed.  VT., 
c.  23.  Gradually  the  law  drifted  into  an 
uncertain  state.  The  number  of  forms  which 
constituted  a  pre-contract  multiplied,  ao  that 
subsequent  marriages  were  liable  to  be 
suddenly  dissolved;  and  the  consent  of 
parents  and  guardians  was  evaded  by  tbe 
aid  of  Fleet  parsons.  The  Act  commonly 
called  Lord  Hardwicke*s  Act  (1753)  provided 
therefore  that  marriages  must  be  performed 
in  the  parish  church  (those  of  Jews  and 
Quakers  alone  being  excepted)  after  the  puK. 
lication  of  banns,  or  by  special  licence  granted 
by  the  archbishop.  Any  clergyman  breaking 
these  restrictions  was  liable  to  tnuiBporUtioii 
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for  seven  years.  Further  regulations  for 
marriages  within  the  Church  of  England 
were  provided  by  the  Act  of  4  Geo.  IV. ,  c.  76. 
The  hardships  inflicted  upon  Dissenters 
under  these  Acts  occupied  for  some  time  the 
attention  both  of  Lord  John  Kugsell  and 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  1836  the  latter 
carried  the  Dissenters'  Marriage  Bill,  by  which 
marriage  by  notice  to  the  Registrar  of  a 
district  was  legalised,  as  well  as  the  publica- 
tion of  banns  or  licence,  and  marriages  of 
Dissenters  might  be  solemnised  in  their  own 
chapels ;  or,  if  they  preferred  it,  they  might 
enter  into  a  civil  contract  before  the  Superin- 
tendent-Registrar. In  the  previous  year  all 
marriages  thereafter  celebrated  between 
persons  within  the  prohibited  degrees  were 
made  absolutely  void  instead  of  being  valid 
until  annulled  by  sentence  of  the  eccle- 
siastical court.  Tlie  marriages  of  members 
of  the  royal  family  are  regulated  by  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act  of  1772  (amended  by  the 
Act  3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  32),  by  which  the  consent 
of  the  sovereign  is  required  for  the  marriage 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne.  In  Scotland  the  law 
is  considerably  more  lax  with  regard  to  the 
rrHX>gnition  of  irregular  marriages,  and  in  other 
respects  the  law  remains  in  the  state  in  which 
it  was  in  England  before  Lord  Hardwicke's 
Act.  In  Ireland  cruel  and  unnecessary  re- 
Htrictions  were  imposed  under  the  penal  laws 
on  the  marriages  between  Protestants  and 
(.^atholics.  These,  however,  have  since  been 
rt*pealed,  and  in  1844  the  law  relating  to 
marriages  in  Ireland  was  practically  assimi- 
lated to  that  existing  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Phillimore,  Bcdesittttical  Xaw,  vol.  t :  May, 
Hut.  of  Eng.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiv.  ;  Stanhope,  Hist,  of 
Bng.,  Tol.  ir.,  ch.  xxxi. ;  26  G«o.  II.,  c.  23 ;  4  Geo. 
IV..  c  76;  5  A  6  Will,  rv.,  c.  M;  6  A  7  Will. 
IV..  c.  85 ;  7  &  8  Vict.,  c.  81.  [l.  C.  8.] 

Xarshaly  The,  was  one  of  the  great 
offices  of  the  household  of  the  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  kings,  holding  equal  or  slightly 
infesrior  rank  to  the  Constable  and  the  Chan- 
cellor. His  special  function  was  that  of 
Master  of  the  Horse;  but  he  came  to  be 
also  charged  with  a  superintendence  over 
the  practice  of  chivalry  and  the  laws  of 
lionour.  The  Marshal,  together  with  the 
C  Nonstable,  was  the  judiyo  of  the  court  of 
honour.  The  office  of  Earl  Marshal  was 
made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 
It  passed  by  female  descent  to  the  Bigods, 
Karls  of  Norfolk,  and  was  held  by  the 
Mowbra3*8,  the  Howards,  and  the  Arundels.  It 
was  made  perpetual  in  the  descendants  of 
Henry  Howard,  Blarl  of  Norwich,  and  has 
since  continued  in  his  descendants,  the  Dukes 
of  Norfolk.  The  Earl  IMarshal  is  still  head  of 
the  Hemlds*  College  and  appoints  officers  of 
armfl.  In  Scotland  the  office  of  IMarischal 
became  hereditar}'  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Keith.     The 


Marischal  was  made  an  earl  in  1458.  The 
dignity  came  to  an  end  in  1716,  when 
George,  the  tenth  earl,  was  attainted  for  his 
share  in  the  Jacobite  rising. 

Marshal,  Richabd  (d.  1234),  was  the  son 
of  the  great  William  litarshal,  Karl  of 
Pembroke.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
on  his  brother's  death  in  1231,  and  soon  camr 
forward  as  the  champion  of  the  English 
against  Peter  des  Roches  and  the  foreign 
courtiers.  For  this  he  was  declared  a  traitor, 
and  the  king  marched  against  him.  The  earl 
allied  himself  with  the  Welsh,  and  defeated 
the  royal  troops.  Des  Roches  now  had  re- 
course to  treachery,  and  having  induced  him 
to  go  over  to  Ireland  to  defend  his  possessions, 
took  care  that  he  should  be  betrayed.  He 
fell  mortally  wounded  at  Kildare,  having 
been  drawn  into  a  battle  by  the  agents  of  Des 
Roches.  Mr.  Pearson  calls  him  "the  first 
gentleman  of  his  day,  with  as  much  learning 
as  a  knight  needed,  and  with  all  his  father's 
loyalty  of  nature." 

Marahal,  or  Mareschal,  William, 
Eaill  of  Pembroke  {d.  1219),  first  appears 
as  one  of  the  judges  in  liiehard  I.*s  time, 
and  one  of  the  council  appointed  to  udvis*' 
the  justiciars  during  the  king's  absence 
from  England.  He  upheld  John's  claim  U* 
the  throne,  and  during  that  king's  struggle 
with  the  Imrons  was  one  of  his  chief  sup- 
porters. By  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Strongbow  he  became  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  received  besides  many  valuablt* 
grants  from  the  king.  On  the  death  of 
John,  he  was  at  once  appointed  regent,  and 
by  his  wisdom  and  ability  secured  the  throne 
to  the  young  king,  Henry  III.  He  defeated 
Louis,  of  France,  and  compelled  him  to  quit 
England,  and  confirmed  the  Great  Charter. 

Marston  Xoor,  This  Battlb  op  (July  2, 
1 644),  was  fought  during  the  Great  Rebellion. 
York  was  laid  siege  to  on  May  20,  1644,  by 
the  Scotch  army  under  the  Earl  of  Levon, 
and  the  Yorkshire  army  under  the  command 
of  the  Fairfaxes.  They  were  joined  on 
June  2  by  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion under  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  On  July 
1  the  combined  armies  raised  the  siege  at 
the  news  of  the  approach  of  Prince  Rupert, 
who  by  skilful  niana^uvring  contrived  to 
enter  the  city  without  a  battle.  Against 
the  ad\nce  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  he 
determined  to  offer  battle,  and  pursued  the 
Parliamentary  army  for  that  purpose.  The 
allied  army,  numbenng  in  all  about  15,000 
foot  and  9,000  horse,  was  posted  between 
the  villages  of  Long  INIarston  and  Tockwith. 
The  Royalists,  about  22,000  strong,  were 
ranged  on  ^larston  Moor  itself.  The  battle 
began  about  eevcn  in  the  evening  with  a 
general  attack  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  On 
the  left  Cromwell  and  David  Leslie  routed 
Prince  Rupert's  horse,  and,  aided  by  the  Earl 
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of  lianchester^B  foot,  put  to  flight  a  portion  of 
the  Boyalist  infantry.  Meanwhile  the  whole 
right  wing  was  utterly  defeated,  with  the 
exception  of  Fairfax's  own  regiment,  which 
succeeded  in  joining  Manchester's  horse  on 
the  left.  A  desperate  struggle  now  took  place 
in  the  (;entre.  The  Scotch  infantr}'  were 
attacked  in  front  by  Newcastle's  foot,  in  the 
flank  by  Goring's  victorious  cavalry,  and  at 
the  third  charge  the  regiments  of  the  reserve 
broke  and  fled.  But  the  greater  part  main- 
tained their  ground,  and  their  resistance 
gave  time  for  Manchester's  foot,  and  the 
cavalry  of  the  left  wing  under  Cromwell 
and  l3avid  Leslie,  to  come  to  their  help. 
This  decided  the  day.  Goring's  horse  were 
driven  from  the  lield,  the  Royalist  foot 
scattered,  and  .Newcastle's  own  regiment  of 
white-coats,  which  made  the  most  desperate 
resistance,  cut  to  pieces.  The  pursuit  was 
continued  by  moonlight  to  within  three  miles 
of  York.  The  losses  on  both  sides  were 
heavy.  The  killed  alone  numbered  4,160  of 
whom  3,000  were  Royalists.  The  whole  of 
the  artillery  and  baggage  of  the  conquered 
army  was  captured,  with  100  colours  and 
10,000  arms. 

hanford,  S(ii4tM  and  JlZuctrottotui  of  tlu  Great 
■Rebellion  ;  Markham,  L»/«  of  Fairfax ;  BaiUie^s 
Letter*;  HoIUs'  Memo^rt;  Cromic«lt'«  Letters;  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax's  Short  Memorial ;  Rughworth'a 
Collectione ;  Clarendon,  Hut.  of  the  ReheVLion ;  Sir 
Ueury  Slingsby's  Diary.  tq^  jj^  pi 

Martin  Xax-Prelate,   Works  of, 

were  certain  publications  by  various  authoi-s 
containing  attacks  on  the  bishops  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the 
composition  of  John  Penry,  who  was  executed 
in  1693,  but  were  in  reality  the  work  of  more 
hands  than  one,  and  consisted  of  "  the  most 
(coarse,  scurrilous,  and  indecent  pasquinades  " 
against  the  episcopal  svstem.  They  had  a 
very  injurious  effect,  and  were  the  means  of 
bringing  on  the  controversy  between  Thomas 
Cartwright  and  Archbishop  Whitgift. 
Burnet,  Hict.  o/  the  Refofrmaiwh. 


r,  QuBKN  (3.  Feb.  18,  1516,  #.  July 
19,  1553';  d.  Nov.  17,  1558),  was  the  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  of  Aragon. 
^>everal  marriage  alliances  were  arranged  for 
her  in  childhood.  In  1518  a  treaty  was  con- 
(*luded  for  her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin 
Francis,  and  when  this  was  broken  off  it  was 
arnmged  that  she  should  marry  Charles  Y. 
(1522),  and  the  project  of  marrying  her  to 
Francis  I.  of  France  was  also  discussed  (1527). 
She  was  carefully  educated,  and  was  an  ac- 
complished and  precocious  child.  On  the 
rise  of  Anne  Boleyn  the  young  princess  was 
treated  with  great  harshness.  By  an  Act  of 
1534  she  was  declared  illegitimate,  and  she 
was  refused  permission  to  see  her  mother. 
She  was  compelled  to  subscribe  a  document 
in  which  she  declared  her  own  illegitimacy, 
and  the  invalidity  of  her  mother's  marriage. 


She  was  again  declared  illegitimate  in  1636, 
but  by  an  Act  of  1544  (35  Hen.  YIU.,  c.  i.) 
the  succession  was  secured  on  her.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  she  refused  to  obey  the 
Act  of  Uniformity ;  but  the  Council,  though 
they  threatened  her,  were  afraid  to  proceed 
to  violent  measures  with  her  because  of  her 
popularity  with  the  people :  and  though  she 
felt  in  such  danger  that  she  attempted  to 
escape  to  the  Continent,  she  was  never- 
theless able  to  resist  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Council  to  compel  her  to  accept  the  New 
Service  Book  (1551).  On  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward she  laid  claim  to  the  crown  (July  9, 
1553).  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  proclaimed 
queen  in  London  on  the  following  day.  But 
she  was  absolutely  destitute  of  support ;  and 
Mary,  advancing  from  the  eastern  counties, 
was  joined  by  considerable  numbers  of  the 
gentry  and  nobles,  and  found  herself  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  followers.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland's  forces  melted 
away,  and  he  proclaimed  Mary  at  Cambridge 
(July  20).  On  August  3  she  entered  London, 
and  her  reign  began.  She  was  a  firm  and 
sincere  Roman  Catholic,  and  to  her  unde, 
Charles  V.  of  Spain,  she  looked  for  assistance 
and  support.  Her  first  act  was  to  liberate 
the  Catholic  bishops  imprisoned  during  her 
brother's  reign,  and  to  prohibit  preaching 
without  a  licence ;  while  some  of  the  promi- 
nent Reformers,  Hooper,  Cranmer,  and 
Latimer  were  imprisoned.  She  was  declared 
legitimate  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  crowned 
by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Oct^ 
1553).  In  tian.,  1554,  much  to  the  oisap- 
pointment  of  her  subjects,  she  concluded  a 
marriage  treaty  with  rhilip  of  Spain,  son  of 
Charles  V.  Henceforward  her  reign,  which 
had  opened  well,  was  unhappy  and  disastrous. 
The  insurrection  of  Wyatt  in  Kent  followed, 
and  though  this  was  put  down  without  much 
difliculty,  it  led  to  the  execution  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  (Feb.  12, 1554),  who  had  been  trii^l 
and  found  guilty  in  the  previous  November, 
together  with  her  husband  and  father.  In 
July  the  marriage  took  place.  Cardinal  Polo 
came  to  England,  and  the  Catholic  reaction 
was  pushed  on.  All  statutes  against  the  Pope 
since  the  twentieth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  wen* 
repealed,  though  the  monastic  lands  were  not 
resumed.  The  following  year  the  persecuting 
statutes  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  were  revived, 
and  under  them  Hooper,  and  many  other 
eminent  Reformers,  were  burnt.  Under  the 
investigation  of  Pole  and  the  Spanish  court 
the  persecution  continued  during  1556,  and 
Cranmer,  with  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  a  large 
number  of  clergymen  and  others  were  put  to 
death  as  heretics.  In  the  midst  of  the  gloom 
and  distress  caused  by  this  persecution, 
Philip  persuaded  Mary  to  declare  war  against 
the  French.  The  Spaniards  and  Englisih  won 
a  brilliant  victory  at  St.  Quentin  (1557) ;  but 
the  campaign  was  disastrous  to  England, 
since  it  resudted  in  the  capture  of  Calais  by 
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the  Duke  of  GuiBe  (Jan.,  1558).  The  queen, 
who  had  long  been  sinking  under  the  per- 
plexity and  strain  of  public  a&irs,  and  the 
failure  of  her  measures,  never  recovered  from 
this  last  blow.  She  died  a  few  months  after 
it  (Nov.,  1558).  Mary's  character  has  been 
indelibly  stained  in  popular  opinion  by  the 
sanguinary  persecution  of  her  reign.  Yet  it  is 
probable  that  the  full  extent  of  the  martyrdom 
was  hardly  known  to  her,  for  during  a  great 
part  of  the  time  she  was  in  a  state  of  depres- 
sion and  inaction  owing  to  mental  and  bodily 
ill-health.  She  seems  to  have  been  by  no 
moans  harsh  or  cruel  in  her  disposition,  and 
(conscientiously  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  her 
c*ountrv,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  Church 
to  which  she  was  devotedly  attached.  The 
unfortunate  Spanish  marriage  was  responsible 
for  the  worst  evils  of  her  reign. 

Foze,  Aet  and  Monumenta;  Burnet,  Hist,  of  the 
R'fonHaJtion ;  Froude,  Hut.  cif  Eng, ;  Iiincard, 
Hi«t.  of  Bnq.  ;  Ty tier.  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  ; 
CdUndan  of  ^ate  Pa'per* ;  Noailles,  Amhataaaes 
«A  Ang^eUrf  ;  ChroMcU  of  Qu<«n  Jan»  and  QtiMn 
Mar]i  (Camden  Soo.).  [S.  J.  L.] 

Mary  ZI.,  Qubhk  {h.  1662,  :  1688,  d. 
1694),  wife  of  William  III.,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  and 
Anne  Hyde.  By  the  command  of  Charles  II., 
?she  was  educated  in  the  Protestant  religion. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  betrothed  to 
\Villiam  of  Orange,  and  married  to  him  1677. 
In  1687  they  sent  a  joint  expression  of  their 
opinion  to  James,  condemnatory  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence.  Mary  approved  of  William^s 
expedition  to  England.  She  probably  never 
cared  for  her  fatiier,  who  had  established  a 
system  of  espionage  at  the  Hague,  and  had  re- 
fused her  pecimiary  assistance.  In  company 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  beUevcd  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  be  supposititious.  A  large 
Hection  of  EngUsh  statesmen  determined,  on 
the  flight  of  James  II.,  to  proclaim  her  as 
queen.  She  might,  they  thought,  make  her 
husband  Prime  Minister,  or  even  give  him 
the  title  of  king.  The  leader  of  the  party  was 
Danby,  while  Halifax  was  the  chief  supporter 
of  William's  interests.  At  length,  in  February, 
1689,  Burnet  (q.v.)  thought  it  right  to  de- 
clare her  views,  that  she  would  surrender  her 
power,  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  into 
the  hands  of  her  husband.  At  the  same  time 
she  wrote  an  earnest  letter  to  the  same  effect 
to  Danby.  She  arrived  that  month  in  1  Lon- 
don. Before  her  arrival  the  dispute  had  been 
settled.  The  crown  was  tendered  to  William 
and  Mary  jointly,  and  accepted  by  them. 
They  were  proclaimed  in  Lonoon  on  Feb.  14, 
1689.  Mary  immediately,  from  her  amiable 
qualities,  gained  deserved  popularity.  I'he 
c-ourt,  owing  to  William's  infirmities,  was  re- 
moved from  Whitehall  to  Hampton  Court, 
and  from  thence  to  Kensington  House.  On 
April  11,  1689,  she  was  crowned  with  her 
husband.  In  the  same  month  they  received 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  During  William's 
campaign  in   Ireland,  Mar}*,  aided  by  the 


steady  friendship  of  Burnet,  acted  with  ad- 
mirable decision.  Clarendon,  her  uncle,  and 
several  other  suspected  Jacobites,  were  lodged 
in  the  Tower.  On  receiving  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  she  wrote  to  William, 
imploring  that  no  harm  should  happen  to 
her  father.  In  1692  the  treachery  of  Marl- 
borough was  discovered,  and  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  employments,  much  to  the  anger  of 
the  Princess  Anne.  The  quarrel  between  the 
two  sisters  was  final.  The  guard  of  honour 
previously  allotted  to  the  princess  was  taken 
away;  the  king  and  queen  went  to  unjustifi- 
able lengths  in  their  resentment.  But  Mary 
soon  regained  her  lost  popularity.  Once  moi-e 
William  left  England,  and  the  French  fleer- 
was  known  to  be  about  to  escort  a  French  in- 
vading army  across  the  Channel.  The  English 
navy  was  understood  to  be  disaffected.  Tne 
queen  sent  a  despatch,  written  by  Notting- 
ham, in  which  she  refused  to  believe  the  re- 
ports in  circulation,  and  placed  her  entire 
confidence  in  her  naval  officers.  All  disaffec- 
tion was  checked  at  once,  and  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue  (1692)  resulted  in  a  glorious  victory 
over  the  enemy.  By  the  queen^s  order,  those 
wounded  in  the  engagement  were  relieved  at 
the  pubUc  charge.  Li  1694  she  sickened  of 
the  smallpox,  and  it  was  evident  that  her  end 
was  near.  William  remained  day  and  night 
at  her  bedside.  Before  she  died  she  received 
a  letter  of  reconciliation  from  the  Princess 
Anne.  Her  death,  to  which  she  submitted 
with  noble  resignation,  took  place  on  Dec.  28. 

Bamet,  Hiat,  <if  \it  0>en  Tinw ;  Echard,  Hiat. 
of  tho  Bevolvtim,'  Coxe,  Marlborough;  Marl- 
dorottgh  Deapatchu;  Luttrell,  Relation  ^  Stata 
Affaira;  Macanlay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  ;  Banke,  HiaL 
ofEng. 


r,  QuBBN  07  Scots  (*.  Dec.  7,  1642  •, 
a.  Dec.  l4,  1642;  d.  Feb.  8,  1587),  was  the 
daughter  of  James  V.  and  ^lary  of  Guise, 
and  was  bom  at  Linlithgow,  a  week  only 
before  her  father's  death.  In  1543  a  treaty 
with  England  arranged  for  a  marria^  be- 
tween the  young  princess  and  Prince  Edward 
of  England.  In  Aug.,  1648,  Mary  was 
taken  to  France  for  greater  security,  a 
marriage  being  arranged  between  her  and  the 
Dauphin.  This  marriage  took  place  on  April 
24,  1558,  the  Dauphin  receiving  the  title  of 
Kin^  of  Scots  from  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners. The  following  year,  on  the  death 
of  Henry  II.,  Mary  became  Queen  of  France 
(as  the  granddaughter  of  Margaret,  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.),  being  also  declared  Queen  of 
England  by  the  French  and  Spanish  courts. 
In  Dec.,  1560,  her  husband,  Francis  II.,  died, 
an  event  which  seems  to  have  caused  the 
young  queen  deep  grief,  and  the  following 
year  rAug.,  1661)  she  returned  to  Scotland! 
Here  ner  devotion  to  the  Romish  Church  at 
once  brought  her  into  collision  with  Knox 
and  the  Reformers.  But  the  lavish  splendour 
of  Mary's  court,  her  beauty,  and  her  accom- 
plished wit,  soon  rendered  her  exceedingly 
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popular  amongst  ber  people.  The  first  yean 
of  her  rule  in  Si  otland  were  taken  up  with 
overcominv'  the  disaffection  of  the  Catholic 
lords  of  the  north,  finding  a  modus  vivtndi 
with  the  lieformers,  and  discussing  various 
projects  for  the  queen^s  marriage,  in  all  which 
transactions  Mary's  adroitness  and  courage 
were  conspicuous.  In  1563  a  murnage  with 
Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  II.,  was  proposed 
hy  the  Guises,  aud  in  1564  fruitless  negotia- 
tions took  place  for  her  marriage  with 
£lisahoth'8  favourite,  Robert  Dudley.  In 
July,  1566,  however,  she  mai-ried  Henry 
Damley  (q.v.),  to  the  great  disgust  of  most  of 
her  friends.  A  fon-e  quickly  collected  by  the 
discontented  lords  was  scattered  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Mary  and  her  husband  at  the  head 
of  the  loyal  army,  the  confederates  taking 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  who,  in 
consideration  of  their  efforts  to  restore  Pro- 
testantism in  Scotland,  aided  them  with 
money.  Meanwhile  the  vice  and  folly  of  her 
husband  rendered  it  impossible  for  Mary*s 
domestic  life  to  be  a  happy  one.  The  murder 
of  her  favourite,  Kizzio  TMar.  9,  1566;,  in 
her  presence  at  Damley's  instigation,  is  only 
one  of  the  many  insults  she  endured  at  his 
hands.  This  murder  was,  however,  followed 
by  a  feigned  reconciliation,  the  queen  escaping 
from  the  Confederate  Lords  in  her  husband's 
company  to  Dunbar  Castle.  Here  a  force 
raised  for  her  protection  by  Bothwell  caused 
her  enemies  to  fall  back.  After  the  birth  of 
her  son  (afterwards  James  VI.)  on  July  19, 
1560,  Mar}'  became  reconciled  to  many  of  the 
rebellious  lords,  reserving  all  her  resentment 
for  her  husband,  to  whose  murder  at  Kirk  of 
Field  she  was  almost  certainly  privy.  After 
the  acquittal  of  Bothwell  for  the  murder, 
Mary  was  carried  off  by  him  to  Dunbar 
Castle,  and  on  his  obtaining  a  divorce  from 
his  wife,  Lady  Jane  Grordon,  married  him 
(May  15,  1567).  She  was  not,  however, 
destined  to  remain  undisturbed  for  long. 
A  month  later  a  combination  of  discon- 
tented lords  agnin(>t  Bothwell  and  the  queen 
led  to  his  flip^ht  and  to  her  surrender  to 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  at  Carberry  Hill  (June, 
1567).  Insulted  at  Edinburgh  by  the  people, 
she  was  removed  to  Lochleven  Castle,  where, 
on  July  23,  1567,  she  was  forced  to  sign  a 
deed  of  abdiaition  and  to  appoint  Murray 
regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of 
her  son.  Uueon  Elizabeth's  interference  on 
her  behalf  was  of  no  avail,  but  by  degrees 
the  remnants  of  her  party  collected,  and  on 
her  escape  in  ISIay,  1568,  she  found  herself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Hamiltons  and 
other  nobles,  and  at  the  head  of  6,000  men. 
Her  abdication  was  at  once  revoked,  and  aid 
sought  from  England  and  France ;  but  her 
triumph  was  of  short  duration,  for  on  the 
defeat  of  her  army  at  Langside  (May  13, 
1568),  she  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
England,  where  she  hoped  to  find  a  friend  in 
£liEal)eth.     Having  Lmded  at  Workington, 


in  Cumberland,  she  was  escorted  to  Cailifile, 
and  thence  to  Bolton  Castle.  ELzabeth, 
however,  refused  to  grant  her  a  personal 
interview,  and  also  refused  to  allow  her  ti^ 
return  to  Scotland,  alleging  the  danger  to 
which  she  would  be  exposed  as  the  excuse  for 
detaining  her.  In  Sept.,  1568,  a  commiaion 
sat  at  York  to  settle  the  differences  between 
^lary  and  her  subjects;  to  consider  thr 
charges  brought  against  her;  to  pronounce 
on  the  authenticity  of  the  Ca.Hket  Lettem 
(q.v.),  and  to  provide  for  the  abandonment  on 
the  part  of  the  Scottish  queen  of  all  claim  to 
the  English  crown  *'  during  the  life  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  or  her  descendants."  This  com- 
mission was  afterwards  removed  to  London, 
where,  on  No  v.  26,  the  charge  of  m  order  wa^ 
formally  brought  against  the  Queen  of  Scot^. 
Mary,  in  spite  of  Elizabeth's  request  that  she 
would  answer  the  charges  against  her  and 
"  clear  her  good  name,"  refused  to  allow  her 
commissioners  to  answer  the  accusaticn^:. 
On  Jan.  10,  1569,  judgment  was  given  to  tb*' 
effect  that  Murray  had  not  been  proved  guilty 
of  disloj'alty,  neither  had  there  been  anything 
produced  or  shown  against  Mary,  "  whereby 
the  Queen  of  England  should  conceive  ttr 
take  any  evil  opiniun  of  the  queen,  her  good 
sister,  for  anything  yet  seen."  Elizal>eth 
still  kept  posse^^ion  of  her  rivaL  Plot< 
against  the  English  queen,  proposed  rebel- 
lions, and  the  papal  bull  which  excommuni- 
cated Elizabeth  followed,  and  it  is  certain 
that  England  was  in  considerable  danger  from 
France,  Spain,  and  Rome.  In  1670  Mary, 
having  been  removed  to  Tutbury  and  Chat^ 
worth,  was  imprisoned  in  Sheffield  Castle,  tiU 
1585,  when  she  was  taken  back  to  Tutbury, 
and  thence  to  Chartley.  Detected  by  the 
espionage  of  Walsingham  in  the  concoction  of 
Ikbington's  plot  against  the  queen*6  life  (Sept ., 
1586),  she  was  sent  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  in 
Kottinghamshire,  tric^,  and  found  gruilty  (Oct. 
25,  1587).  She  was  sentenced  to  death  and 
beheaded  at  Fotheringay  ( Feb.  8,  1 58 7 ) .  Con- 
cerning her  character  the  most  divergent 
views  have  been  taken.  Ibese  can  hardly  bt- 
discussed  here,  nor  is  the  evidence  such  as  t-> 
make  any  decisive  verdict  possible. 

Anderson,  CoRcct.  r^aiiitg  to  Mary,  Qv«m  «f 
Scotland  (1717);  Bwieigh  Stat^  Papers;  Keith, 
ni$t.  of  A£ airs  in  Scotland /rom  fir/ormohon  U 
1568  (Spottiswrode  &oc.) ;  Ho»ack,  Life  o/Jlarv 
Qucm  of  Scots;  Labimoff,  Mim.  d«  Jfarte  Stuart'. 
Qauthier,  Mane  Stuart.-  Migrat.  Marie  Stuart . 
Btrickland,  QiM«n«q/  Scotland;  hurtoo,  Hij<.  44 
Scotland ;  Fronde,  Htaf.  <^  Eng.  ;  Hchieni, 
Bothwell;  Mr.  Swinburne's  article  in  £nc«- 
clojHJBdia  Britannica  (0th  ed.). 

Xaxy  of  Modena,  Queen,  wife  of 
James  H.  (5.  1658,  d.  1718),  was  the 
daughter  of  Alfonso,  Buke  of  Modcna. 
and  was  married  to  James  in  1673.  She  whj* 
unpopular  in  England  owing  to  her  religion. 
By  James  she  had  six  sons,  of  whom  James 
Edward,  the  "Old  Pretender,"  was  one. 
After  her  husband^s  death  she  retired  to  t)i^ 
nunnery  of  Chaillot. 
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Maserfleld,  Battle  of  (642),  was  fought 
between  Oswald  of  Northumbria  and  Penda 
of  Mercia,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  frirmer.  Mr.  Ingram  identifies 
Maserfield  with  Mirfield  in  Yorkshire.  It  ic 
more  likely  to  have  been  near  Oswestry,  a  town 
taking  its  name  from  Oswald. 


[asliamy  Abioail  [d.  1734),  afterwards 
Lady  Masham,  was  a  favourite  of  Queen  Anne. 
Uer  father  was  a  London  merchant  who  be- 
came a  bankrupt,  her  mother  was  the  aunt  of 
Sarah  Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
Mrs.  Hill  entered  the  house  of  Lady  liivers, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Lady  Marlborough, 
who  obtained  for  her  the  post  of  bedchamber 
w^oman  to  the  queen.  In  1707  she  was  pri- 
vately married,  in  the  queen*s  presence,  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Masham,  one  of  Prince  Oeorge's 
f^entlemcn.  This  roused  the  suspicions  of 
tiio  duchess,  who  soon  discovered  that  Mrs. 
^lasham's  cousin  Uarley,  afterwards  Lord 
Oxford,  was  using  her  es  a  means  of  further- 
ing his  interests  with  the  queen.  It  was 
thought  to  be  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Harley  and  Mrs.  Masham  that  Anne  created 
two  new  bishops  without  consulting  the 
minister  Godolphin.  In  spite  of  her  violence 
the  duchess  found  herself  gradually  sup- 
planted by  her  former  dependent.  On  the 
downfall  of  Godolphin's  ministry  (1710), 
Mrs.  Masham  introduced  Harley,  now  vir- 
tually  Prime  Minister,  to  the  queen.  She 
received  the  Privy  Purse  after  her  rival  the 
duchess  had  been  dismissed,  and  her  hu.sband 
was  raised  to  the  peerage,  apparently  against 
the  wish  of  Anne.  Harley  quaiTelled  with 
her,  probably  about  some  money  he  had  pro- 
mi^d  her  out  of  the  Asiento  Contract,  and 
now  relied  on  the  rival  favourite,  the  Duchess 
of  Somerset.  Lady  Masham  joined  the  Boling- 
broke  faction,  although  Swift  attempted  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  ministers  at  her 
house.  In  fact,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  through  her  and  Ormonde 
that  the  Jacobites  at  St.  Germains  induced 
the  queen  to  dismiss  Harley,  and  she  had 
certainly  reproached  him  for  his  uselessness 
shortly  before  that  event  took  place  (July, 
1 7 14).  Of  the  remainder  of  her  life  nothing  is 
known.  From  this  time  Lady  Masham's  name 
disappears  from  history.  Her  influence  over 
Queen  Anne  is  to  be  ascribed,  first,  to  her 
political  and  Church  principles,  which  were 
in  almost  exact  accord  with  those  of  her 
mistress,  and,  secondly,  to  that  *'  suppleness 
of  temper"  which  formed  so  great  a  con- 
trast to  the  violent  character  of  the  Duchess 
of  Alailborough. 

Stanhopf*.  Kitt.  of  Etui. ;  J.  H.  Burton,  Hist. 
of  QuMti  Antie. 

Masoily  Sir  John  (d.  1566),  was  distin- 
pn^ished  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII., 
Edward  VI.,  MHr>',  and  Elizabeth,  as  a 
statesman  and  as  a  diplomatist.  He  was  sent 
in  1550  to  France  to  discuss  the  possession  of 


Boulogne  with  the  French  commissioners.  He 
subsequently  sided  with  Northumberland, 
but  was  employed  on  various  missions  under 
Mary.  Ait<fr  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he, 
in  conjunction  with  Lord  Paget,  opposed 
Cecil,  and  warmly  advocated  a  Spanish  policy. 
Mason  was  said  to  have  brought  back  from 
his  various  embassies  "  the  Italian's  quicknes8, 
the  Spaniard's  staidncss,  the  Frenchman's  air, 
the  German's  resolution,  and  the  Dutchman's 
industry."  Mason  himself  accounts  for  his 
success  in  gtiining  the  favour  of  four  sove- 
reigns by  his  "speaking  little,  and  writing 
less,"  and  by  "attaining  to  something  which 
each  party  esteemed  serviceable  to  them,  and 
being  so  moderate  that  all  thought  him  their 
own." 

Tytler,  Edward  YI.  and  Mary. 

Matilda  {d.  10G3),  wife  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  was  the  daughter  of  Baldwin  V., 
Count  of  Flanders.  She  was  married  to 
William  in  1053,  but,  being  near  relations, 
and  not  having  obtained  the  papal  dispen- 
sation, they  were  placed  under  excommuni- 
cation. By  Lanfranc's  intercession  this  ban 
was  removed  subsequently.  Her  fame  chiefly 
rests  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry  (q.v.),  which 
there  is  great  reason  for  believing  to  be  her 
own  handiwork.  Of  her  personal  character 
little  is  known,  but  the  story  of  her  having 
vindictively  deprived  Brihtric — a  Saxon  noble 
who  rejected  her  advances  in  the  days  when 
she  was  at  her  father's  court — of  all  his  lands, 
if  true,  is  unfavourable  to  her  character. 

Matilda,  or  Maud  {d.  1118),  the  flr^t 

wife  of  Henry  I.,  was  the  daughter  of  Malcolm 
of  Scotland  and  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar 
Atheling.  Her  original  name  was  Edith,  but 
on  her  marriage  the  Saxon  appellation  was 
discarded  for  the  Norman  one  of  Matilda  or 
Maud.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
convent  of  Romsey  by  her  aunt  Christine, 
but  never  took  the  veil.  Her  title,  "Good 
Queen  Maud,"  seems  to  have  been  well 
deserved.  She  ministered  to  the  poor  with 
her  own  hands,  and  was  a  great  supporter  of 
Anselm,  and  the  Church.  Her  hiter  years 
were  passed  in  pious  seclusion. 

Matilda,  or  Maud  (&.  1103,  d.  1167), 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Henry  I.  In  1114 
she  was  married  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  by 
whom  she  had  no  issue.  Henr^'^died  in  1125, 
and  her  brother  William  having  been  drowned, 
Maud  was  summoned  to  England,  and  homagf  • 
was  done  to  her  as  the  future  queen  (1126). 
In  1128,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many  of 
the  barons,  she  was  married  to  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou.  The  unpopularity  of  this  match  gave 
an  opportunity  to  Stephen  to  seize  the  crown 
on  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  but  his  misgovem- 
ment  quickly  alienated  a  large  number  of  his 
subjects,  and  in  1139  Maud  (or  the  Empress, 
as  she  was  usually  styled)  landed  in  England, 
and    the    country  was    practically   divided, 
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Stephen  being  in  possession  of  the  eastern 
part,  Maud  of  the  western.  A  period  of  civil 
war  ensued  with  varying  success  till  1147, 
when  the  death  of  Robert  of  GJoueester,  her 
great  partisan,  induced  Muud  to  quit  the 
country,  and  content  herself  with  attempting 
to  establish  her  authority  in  Normandy.  Her 
want  of  success  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to 
her  own  overbearing  and  tyrannical  conduct, 
and  partly  to  the  inveterate  dislike  of  the 
Normans  for  the  Angevins.  She  lived,  how- 
ever, to  see  her  son  Henry  crowned  King  of 
England. 


itilda,  or  Maud  {d.  1161),  wife  of 
King  Stephen,  was  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  and  the  niece  of 
Henry  I.'s  queen.  She  was  extremely  popular, 
and  deservedly  so,  as  she  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  her  aunt,  the  "  Good  Queen  Maud." 
She  seems  to  have  energetically  supports  kI 
her  husband  in  his  wars  with  the  Empress. 

XauritiiUI  (or  the  Isle  of  France),  an 
island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  to  the  east 
of  Madagascar,  was  discovered  in  1507,  by  a 
Portuguese  naWgator  named  Pedro  Masca- 
renhas,  who  named  his  discovery  Cem^.  In 
1598  the  island  was  occupied  by  a  Dutch 
expedition  under  Van  Neck,  and  called  Mau- 
ritius in  honour  of  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange ; 
but  no  settlement  was  made  until  1644.  In 
1712  the  island  was  abandoned  by  the  Dutch 
only  to  be  occupied  three  years  later  by  the 
French,  by  whom  it  was  held  until  1810, 
when  it  was  taken  by  an  English  expedition 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  Mauritius 
has  ever  since  remained  under  British  rule, 
liaving  been  finally  ceded  to  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1814).  In  1826  a  reduction 
of  ten  shillings  per  cwt.  on  Mauritian  sugar 
caused  the  island  to  make  rapid  progress  in 
civilisation ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  ex- 
ports  of  sugar,  rum,  and  vanilla,  are  x&ry 
Lonsiderable.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of 
five  members,  including  the  colonial  secre- 
tary,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  advo- 
cate-goiieral.  There  is  also  a  legislative 
council  appointed  by  the  crown,  consisting  of 
eight  official  and  eight  non-official  members. 
The  Seychelles  and  Rodriguez  Islands  are 
dependencies  of  Mauritius. 


Cnsariennji  '^^a  one  of  the 

Roman  districts  of  Britain.    Of  its  situation 
nothing  is  known. 

XftKUmui,  Roman  commander  in  Britain, 
was  in  the  year  383  proclaimed  Emperor.  He 
established  his  power  in  Britain  and  Gaul, 
and  in  387  invaded  Italy  with  an  army  largely 
composed  of  British  troops.  He  expelled 
Valentinian,  but  in  a.d.  388  he  was  himself 
defeated  and  slain. 

Vay,  Thomas  (ft.  16P5,<f.  1650),  belonged  to 
a  good  family  in  Sussex,  and  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  one  of  the  most  successful 


and  popular  authors  of  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
He  wrote  five  plays  and  two  historical  poems* 
besides  translating  the  Georffia,  and  some 
of  Martial's  Epigratnt.  His  failure  to  obUun 
the  Jaureateship  in  1637  is  said  to  be  the  cause 
which  made  him  seek  the  patronage  of  the 
Parliament,  and  become  its  historian  and 
apologist.  His  Mittory  of  the  Parliament  wau» 
published  in  May,  1647,  and  chronicled  evei.ts 
as  far  as  the  battle  of  Newbury  (Sept.,  1643). 
He  also  wrote,  first  in  Latin  and  then  in 
English,  a  Breviary  of  the  Hi9tory  cf  ikr 
Farliament  of  England^  which  extended  to  th*- 
end  of  the  second  Civil  War.  In  Novembt-r, 
1650,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  Westminstf  r 
Abbey.  At  the  Restoration  his  body  «&:» 
exhumed  and  removed  to  the  burial-ground  of 
St.  Margaret's  Church.  Chatham  praises  hi> 
*' honesty,"and Warburtonhis^'candour."  But 
within  a  few  ^ears  after  his  death,  Marvell 
characterises  him  as  a  **  most  servile  wit  and 
mercenary  pen."  He  was  by  no  means  im- 
partial, but  being  a  skilful  advocate  strove  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  partiality. 

May.  Hut.  of  t\»  Lonti  Parliammt  (Prefaoc 
to  the  edition  ox  1854).  Clarendon,  L*fe;  Goizot. 
Portrait*  piilitiqvst  de»  Kommet  dm  diverm  portie*. 

Maynard.  Sib  Johk  (b,  1602,  d.  1690), 
was  bom  at  Tavistock,  eaucated  at  Bxeter 
College,  Oxford,  entered  the  Middle  Temfde 
in  1619,  and  represented  Chippenham  in 
the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  He 
speedily  obtained  eminence  as  a  lawyer, 
and  was  in  consequence  appointed  by  thr 
Long  Parliament  one  of  the  managers  in 
the  prosecution  of  Strafford,  and  also  of 
Laud.  In  1648  he  vehemeutJy  opposed  the 
vote  of  non-addresses,  and  when  it  passed  in 
spite  of  his  opposition,  for  a  time  seceded 
&om  Parliament.  Thus  he  took  no  part 
in  the  measures  which  led  to  the  ]dng*« 
execution  and  the  foundation  of  the  Republic, 
nor  did  he  again  sit  in  a  Parliament  until 
1656.  During  the  Protectorate,  Maynard 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  Cromwell  for 
his  argument  in  Cony's  case,  shoeing  the 
illegality  of  the  customs*  duties  leWed  by  the 
Protector.  To  obtain  his  release  he  was 
compelled  to  sign  a  submission  acknowledging 
hi»  Uiult.  In  spite  of  this  incident  Maynard 
was  offered  and  consented  td  accept  from 
Cromwell  in  May,  1658,  the  post  of  Sergeant  to 
the  Commonwealth.  In  1659  Maynard  steered 
his  course  with  great  skill;  he  did  not  take 
his  seat  in  the  fii-st  restoration  of  the  Romp, 
but  waited  till  the  second,  and  then  need 
his  influence  to  pave  the  way  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  king.  Thus  he  easily  made  his 
peace,  was  knighted,  and  appointed  one  of 
the  king's  sergeants.  In  that  capacity  he 
frequently  took  part  in  the  State  trials,  and 
he  also  acted  as  principal  manager  for  the 
Commons  in  the  trial  of  Lord  Stafford.  In 
the  solitary  Parliament  of  James  II.,  May- 
nard opposed  the  encroachment  of  the  king, 
'  and    he    refused  to  appear  for    the    cro«-n 
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against  the  Seven  Bishops.  In  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament  Maynaid  took  a  prominent 
pari,  conducted  the  conference  with  the 
Lords  on  the  question  of  the  *^  abdication  "  of 
James,  and  was  nominated  the  first  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal. 
Tom,  Jvd^fM  of  England. 

lCayil6y  CuTHBEUT,  a  Catholic  priest,  was 
executed  Nov.,  1577,  for  having  denied  the 
queen's  supremacy,  and  celebrated  maus. 
The  trial  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  no 
proof  was  obtained,  and  the  prisoner  was 
actually  convicted  on  the  ground  of  strong 
Tprtfumption  only. 

BEayOf  Richaud  Southwell  Boukkb,  6th 
Lord  [b.  1822,  d.  1872),  eldest  son  of  the  fifth 
Liord  Mayo,  entered  Parliament  in  1847,  as 
member  for  Kiidare.  He  was  Chief  Secretary 
tor  Ireland  under  Lord  Derby  in  1862,  and 
again  in  1858  and  1866.  In  1868  he  was 
appointed  Governor-General  of  India.  His 
reign  was  a  period  of  peace,  and  was  marked 
by  the  inauguration  oi  numerous  enterprises 
for  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  mate- 
rial condition  of  the  natives.  Lord  Mayo 
was  assassinated  Feb.  8, 1872,  by  a  Mohamme- 
dan fanatic  at  Port  Blair,  in  the  Andaman 
Islands. 

Xayor.  The  title  *' Mayor"  symbolises 
municipal  self-government — the  possession  of 
those  rights  which  were  implied  in  the  recog- 
nition of  a  town  as  a  "  communa."  The  first 
certain  instance  of  its  use  appears  to  be  in 
Ijondon.  Here  the  concession  of  the  communa 
liy  Earl  John  and  Walter  of  Rouen  in  1191  is 
followed  at  once  by  the  appearance  of  a  mayor, 
Henry  Fitz-Alwyn.  Three  years  after  the 
death  of  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn,  who  had  retained 
the  office  for  life,  John  in  1215,  in  order  to  win 
the  support  of  the  citizens,  conceded  to  the 
barons  of  London  by  charter  the  right  of  an- 
nually choosing  their  mayor.  The  person 
«'Iected  was,  however,  to  be  approved  by  the 
king.  Though  chosen  only  for  a  year  it  was 
usual  until  1319  to  re-elect  the  same  person  for 
several  years ;  from  that  year  dates  the  prac- 
tice of  an  annual  election.  According  to  the 
evidence  of  the  Rolls,  it  is  to  the  reign  of  John 
that  the  pcssession  of  a  mayor  in  the  other 
great  towns,  such  as  Bristol,  York,  Norwich, 
Lincoln,  and  Winchester  is  due.  Local  lists 
of  mayors  giving  earlier  dates  are  scarcely 
trustworthy.  During  the  thirteenth  century 
town  politics  turn  chiefly  on  the  question 
who  was  to  elect  the  maj'or — the  aldermen, 
representing  the  propertied  class,  or  the 
populace.  This  struggle  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  London  during  the  Barons*  War, 
when  the  commons  sided  with  De  Montfort*s 
party,  the  magnates  with  the  king.  The 
popular  party  were  successful,  and  secured  the 
election  of  their  own  candidate  in  1263 — 65, 
but  the  royal  victory  in  1265  brought  with  it 
a  suspension  of  the  city  constitution  altogether. 


and  the  town  remained  under  a  "  custos,*'  and 
not  a  mayor,  till  1270.  The  contest  was 
renewed  in  1272,  but  in  1273  the  aldermen, 
supported  by  the  Royal  Council,  regained  their 
power.  The  suspension  of  the  town  consti- 
tution was  the  penalty  not  only  for  popular 
violence,  but  also  for  attempts  of  the  magis- 
tracy to  extend  its  power.  Thus  London 
was  without  a  mayor,  and  under  a  custos, 
from  1285  to  1298,  because  the  mayor  had 
endeavoured  to  gain  exemption  for  the  city 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  in  eyre. 
The  fourteenth  century  sees  the  rise  of  the 
craft  guilds,  and  their  efforts  to  gain  control 
of  the  administration,  including  the  election 
of  the  mayor.  In  these  efforts  they  are 
entirely  successful  in  the  reign  of  £dward  IV. 
The  same  general  lines  of  development  are 
seen  in  the  other  great  towns;  the  struggle 
of  the  magnates  against  the  commons  for  the 
election  of  the  mayor,  against  royal  inter- 
ference, the  occasional  nomination  of  a  custos, 
and  the  increasing  importance  of  the  trade 
societies.  The  struggle  between  the  aldermen 
and  the  people  of  York  happened  curiously 
enough  in  1381 ;  whether  it  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  Peasant  Rising  has  not  been 
ascertained.  In  conferring  a  new  charter  in 
1389  Richard  II.  gave  the  mayor  his  own 
sword :  after  this  he  assumes  the  title  of  Lord 
Mayor,  hitherto  only  borne  by  the  mayor  of 
London.  Another  point  of  interest  is  offered 
in  the  conflicts  between  the  mayors,  repre- 
senting town  self-government,  and  the  lords 
of'  such  towns  as  were  in  the  demesnes 
of  prelates.  The  most  notable  instance  is 
that  of  Reading,  when  in  the  tliirteenth 
century  mayor  and  abbot  struggle  concerning 
the  merchant  g^ld,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
conoeming  the  nomination  of  constables,  and 
when  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  the 
abbots  claimed  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  the 
mayor. 

Btubbs,  Cmwt.  H\bU  o.  11, 13, 21. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Xeal-Tnb  Plot,  The  (1679),  was  a 
pretended  conspiracy  fabricated  by  the  in- 
former Dangerfield,  who  hoped  thereby  to 
emulate  Gates  and  Bedloe.  He  declared  that 
the  Presbyterians  were  conspiring  to  raise 
an  army  and  establish  a  republic.  At  first  he 
was  believed,  but  his  imposture  being  dis- 
covered, he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  when 
he  suddenly  turned  round  and  declared  that 
the  pretended  conspiracy  was  an  imposture 
concocted  by  the  Papists  to  hide  a  real  Popish 
Plot,  which  had  for  its  object  the  murder  of 
the  king.  The  papers  relating  to  this  plot 
were,  he  declared,  concealed  in  a  Meal-ttUt  in 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Cellier,  a  Roman  Catholic 
lady,  who  was  tried  with  Lady  Powys  for  tiie 
alleged  plot,  but  acquitted. 


I,  The  Assizb  op  (1197),  was 

issued  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  uni- 
formity of  weights  and  measures  throughout 
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the  kingdom.  But  it  was  found  impossible  to 
break  down  local  custom,  and  oven  Magna 
Charta  was  not  obeyed  in  this  respect.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  just  now  that  any  Bcrious  attempt  is 
being  made  to  secure  that  uniformity  which 
would  bo  so  beneficial. 

Keatlly  The  Kingdom  of,  is  said  to  have 
been    formed   about    150    a.d.,   by  Tuxithal 
'i  echmar,    a   chieftain    of    the    SScoti    tribe 
(probably   allied    to  the    Brigantian   Grauls) 
as    the    demesne    land    of    the    ard   ri^    or 
over-king  of  Ireland.    For  this  purpose  he 
took  pieces  of  land  from  each  of  the  four 
kingdoms;  from  Connaught  the  hill  of  Us- 
nech,  the  old  religious  centre  of  the  Irish, 
from  Munster  the  mound  of  Tlachtga,  from 
Ulster,  Tailti  (Teltown),  and  from  Leinster 
the'  hill  of  Tara.    The  last  became  his  prin- 
cipal residence,  and  the  place  of  assembly  of 
the   under-kings  of  Ireland,   while  each  of 
tho«e  places  became  a  religious  centime  where 
great  festivals  were  held.     Mcath  now  com- 
prised the  present  county  of  Meath,  West- 
meath,  and  parts  of    Longford  and  King's 
County.    Tuathal  made  Leinster  completely 
subservient,   and   is    said    to    have    created 
a  standing  army,  which  afterwards  became 
celebrated    as    the     Fenians.      The    power 
of  the  ard   ri  was  soon    menaced  by  that 
of    the    rival    kingdom    of    Munster,    and 
Tuathal's  grandfion,  Conn,  "  of  the  hundred 
battles,"   was    forceid  by   Mug    of    Munster 
to  divide  Ireland  into  two  parts,  the  north 
being   Conn's  half,  the   south    Mug's  half. 
The  power  of  the  ard  ri  soenis  to  have  been 
precarious,  and  the  over-kings  were  chosen 
from  various  branches  of  the  Milesian  race, 
until  in  the  fifth   century  Miall    "  of    the 
nine  hostages,"  of  the  race  of  Elimon,  founded 
the  Hui-Neill  dynasty,  which  from  483 — when 
Lugaid,  the  son   of    Laeghaire,   entublished 
himself  upon  the  throne — was  dominant  in 
Ireland  for  five  hundred  years,  the  sovereignty 
alternating  between  the  two  branches.     In 
558  the  ard  ri  deserted  Tara  in  consequence 
of  a  curse  pronounced  upon  it  by  St.  Rodanus, 
or  Kuadan,  because  of  the  violation  of  his 
sanctuary  by  King  Diarmaid  fDennot),  and 
their  residence  became  unsettled,  the  kings  of 
the  southern  Hui-Neill  dynasty,  whose  settle- 
ments were  in  Meath,  living  in  Westmeath, 
those  of  the  northern  race,  whose  po8i>ossions 
were  in   Ulster,  establishing  themselves   in 
Derry.   There  was  therefore  no  central  power, 
and  hence  the  weak  resistance  offered  to  th(i 
Teutonic  invaders  of  whom  the  Fingals,  or 
Norwegians,  founded  a  considei-ablo  colony  in 
Meath,  and  by  whom  a  tribute  was  imposed 
upon  the  southern  Hui-Neills.     In  980,  how- 
ever, Malachi  II.,  of  the  clan  Colmain,  King 
of  Meath,  became  ard  it,  on  th«^  extinction 
of  the  direct  branches  of  the  Hui-Neills  or 
(.VNeills  as  they  now  called  themselves,  and  he 
was  the  last  of  his  race  who  held  that  dignity 
without  dispute.     During  his  lifetime  it  was 


usurped  for  a  time  by  Brian  Boru,  and  after 
his  death  it  was  assumed  more  than  once  by 
the  Kings  of  Leinster,  and  by  the  U'Loughlins 
of  Ailech.  In  fact,  fiom  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  power  of  the  O'Melach- 
lins  (sons  of  MaJachi)  of  Meath  was,  as  a  mk . 
at  a  low  ebb,  and  after  the  Anglo-Norman 
invasion  the  proN-ince  was  bettowed  oi. 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  through  whose  great-grand- 
daughters it  passed  into  the  families  of  I>f 
(ieunerNolle,  lords  of  Trim,  and  of  De  Verdon. 
barons  of  Dundalk.  The  lordships  of  Trim 
passed  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  Moi- 
timer,  Earl  of  March,  and  vest^  in  the 
crown,  whilo  the  De  Verdon  property  went 
to  the  Talbots,  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  by  whom 
it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  under  the 
statute  ag!iinst  absentees.  In  the  reign  <'f 
Elizabeth,  Meath,  now  reduced  to  its  present 
dimensions,  was  added  to  the  province  ot 
Leinster.  It  received  a  large  English  colony 
during  James  I.'s  later  plantations,  and  again 
(luring  the  Cromwellian  settlement.  The 
ancient  tumuli  with  which  Meath  is  ooTered 
iire  thought  to  be  relics  of  the  Tuatha  de 
Danarus  (tribes  of  Dia  and  Ara),  the  fourth  of 
the  invading  tribes,  a  branch  of  the  Nemi- 
dians,  who  were  probably  of  Gaulish  origin. 

KeetiDff.  Uift.  of  Ireland;  Haverty,  Hitt.  o/ 
Ireland;  O'Halloran,  Hitt.  o/Irdand;  Walpole. 
The  Kingdom  of  Ireland;  Cusack,  Hut.  «/  tlu 
Jrieh  KaiioH;  iJodge,  IrvA  Peera^t. 

[L.  C.  S] 

Keanx,  Annals  of,  is  the  name  given  to 
the  records  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Meaux. 
in  Yorkshire,  which  extend  from  1 150  to  1406. 
and  were  collected  by  Thomas  de  Burton,  thi 
nineteenth  abbot.  They  have  been  publi5hr<l 
in  the  Rolls  Series. 


Cossilll  was  the  son-in-law  of  Mc-«  i 
Jafiier.  Baised  to  the  musnud  of  MoorshcdH- 
l)ad  by  ^Ir.  Vansittart  on  the  deposition  of 
Meer  Jaffier  (1760),  he  quarrelled  with  tlit* 
English  about  the  revenue  laws,  and  mui- 
dered  an  embassy  sent  to  effect  a  pacification. 
War  was  declared ;  Mooi'shcdabad  was  taken, 
and  the  Nabob  was  compelled  to  fly.  Before 
he  fled  he  caused  the  whole  of  the  English  resi- 
dents in  the  Patna  factory  ( 1 50  in  number)  to  bi- 
imprisoned,  shot  down,  and  cut  to  pieces,  their 
mangled  remains  being  thi-o^Ti  into  wells'. 
Meer  Cossim  fled  to  Oude.  Sujah  Dowlah, 
the  vizier,  received  him  with  favour ;  but  the 
terrible  defeat  of  Buxar,  and  the  return  of 
Clive  to  India,  so  alarmed  the  vizier  that  h<* 
compelled  Meer  Cossim  to  leave  the  country 
(1765). 

X66r  Jaffier  was  appointed  Nabob  of 
^Moorshedabad,  or  Bengal,  by  Clive  aft*r 
Plassey  (1757),  and  granted  the  f^mindar}-  of 
Calcutta  to  the  English.  On  the  death  of'  hi> 
son  ^leerun,  during  the  Mogul  inx-asion,  ht- 
lost  his  itvison,  and  his  afEeiirs  fell  into 
anarchy.  His  son-in-law,  Meer  Cossim,  took 
advantage  of  this  to  obtsiin  the  throne  frain 
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31r.  Vansittart,  Governor  of  Bengal,  at  the 
price  of  the  cession  of  Midnaporo,  Chittagong, 
and  Burdwan,  to  the  Company,  and  a  gra- 
tuity of  twenty  lacs  to  his  benefactors. 

K60ting,  The  Right  of  Public,  as  op- 
posed to  rioting,  first  became  important  in 
1 768,  when  the  Middlesex  electors,  supported 
by  the  most  prominent  politicians  of  the  day, 
assembled  to  protest  against  the  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Meetings  were  also  held  in  their 
support  in  no  less  than  seventeen  counties. 
The  question,  which  became  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  petition,  was  again 
raised  in  1779 — 80,  when  an  agitation  began 
in  Yorkshire  and  spread  over  England,  in 
favour  of  economical  and  Parliamentary  re- 
form. The  House  of  Commons  at  this  time 
protested  against  the  practice  of  sending 
delegates  to  London  with  petitions,  but  were 
unable  to  prevent  it.  The  right  of  meeting 
was  grievously  abused  by  the  Protestant  asso- 
ciations which  led  to  the  Lord  George  Gordon 
riots  of  1780;  but  the  Anti-Sluve  Trade 
Association  of  1787  carefully  kept  within 
the  law.  The  terror  caused  by  the  French 
Revolution  at  length  determined  ministers 
to  have  recourse  to  repressive  measures. 
Several  societies  already  established,  chief 
among  which  were  the  Revolution  Society, 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion, and  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
had  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  events 
occurring  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
and  members  of  the  latter  especially  had  in- 
dulged in  violent  language.  This  was  met 
by  several  trials  for  sedition  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  in  which  the  sentences  imposed, 
especially  in  the  northern  country,  were  of 
terrible  seventy,  and  the  cases  invariably 
prejudged.  The  acquittal  of  Home  Tooke, 
Thomas  Hardy,  and  other  members  of  the 
j^ieat  societies  on  the  charge  of  treason,  in 
1794,  was,  however,  a  severe  blow  to  the 
government,  which  nevertheless  continued 
the  suspt-nsion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
procured  the  conviction  of  Henry  Redhead 
Yorke  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  The 
London  Corresponding  Society  continued  to 
hold  meetings,  one  of  which,  being  followed 
by  an  attack  on  the  person  of  the  king  (1796), 
resulted  in  the  passing,  in  company  with  a 
Treason  Practices  Bill,  of  a  Seditious  Meetings 
Bill,  which  provided  that  no  political  meeting 
of  more  than  fifty  persons  could  be  held 
without  previous  notice  to  a  magistrate,  who 
was  to  attend  in  person,  and  might  disperse 
them  according  to  the  Riot  Act  if  he  thought 
them  dangerous.  In  spite  of  the  vehement 
opposition  of  Fox  and  his  friends,  these  bills 
became  law  by  large  majorities.  The  only 
result  was  that  the  societies  had  resort  to 
secret  conspiracy  in  conjunction  with  the 
French  clurs  and  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
were   in   consequence    suppressed    by    the 


stringent  Corresponding  Societies  Bill  (1799). 
In  1817,  when  discontent,  want,  and  zeal  for 
Reform  had  caused  riots  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  an  attack  on  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  Acts  of  1795  and  1799  against 
corresponding  societies  were  extended  to  other 
associations,  such  as  the  Hampden  and 
Spencean  clubs.  Meetings,  however,  only 
became  larger  and  more  revolutionary,  etpe- 
cially  in  the  manufacturing  districts ;  and 
the  rash  action  of  the  military  resulted  in  the 
**  Manchester  Massacre "  of  1819,  and  that 
criminal  blunder  was  followed  by  the  *'Six 
Acts,"  one  of  which  placed  rigorous  restric- 
tions on  all  meetings  of  more  than  fifty 
persons,  and  entruutcd  magistrates  with  the 
amplest  powers  for  their  suppression  and 
adjournment.  In  the  following  year.  Orator 
Hunt,  Sir  C.  Wolselcy,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Harrison,  and  others,  were  tried  for  unlaw- 
fully meeting  together,  and  sentenced  to 
various  periods  of  imprisonment.  From  that 
time  onwards  the  right  of  meeting  has  been 
generally  recognised  by  government,  and 
lawful  agitition  is  no  longer  confounded  with 
riotous  and  disorderly  assi'mblies.  llie 
Catholic  Association  in  Ireland  was  allowed 
to  continue,  restrictions  being  placed  alone  on 
the  proposal  to  appoint  managers  of  petitions 
as  being  a  violation  of  the  Irish  Convention 
Act  of  1793,  until  it  threatened  to  supersede 
Parliament.  It  was  thereupon  suppressed 
(1826),  but  continued  in  another  form;  and, 
being  revived  on  the  expiration  of  the  Act, 
was  again  suppressed,  but  not  until  its  objects 
had  been  completely  gained  (1829).  The 
great  Reform  Bill  was  ushered  in  by  the 
agitation  of  political  unions  throughout  the 
country,  and  on  the  rejection  of  that  measure 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  these  organisations 
exceeded  their  lawful  limits  by  sending 
delegates  to  a  national  union  in  London. 
They  were  in  consequence  proclaimed,  but 
continued  nevertheless ;  and  the  surrender  of 
the  Lords  alone  prevented  much  violence  and 
consequent  coercion.  The  agitation  for  ths 
Repeal  of  the  Irish  Union  produced  some 
monster  meetinfis,  such  as  thnt  on  the  Hill  of 
Tara  (1843),  which  wero  so  dangerous  to  the 
peace  that  the  government  had  to  repress 
them.  A  similar  fate  attended  the  Orange 
lodges,  which,  established  about  1795  in 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  Associutioii,  spread 
into  England,  especially  into  the  army,  and 
dabbled  in  plots  for  placing  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  on  the  throne  (1835).  The  trades 
unions*  procession,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  release  of  the  Dorchester  labourers,  dis- 
persed upon  the  rofusal  of  Ijord  Melbourne  to 
receive  a  deputation  which  relied  to  some 
extent  on*  the  exhibition  of  physical  force 
(1834).  A  similar  attitude  was  adopted 
towards  the  Chartists,  who  wero  not  allowed 
to  appear  in  large  numbers  at  Westminster 
under  protence  of  presenting  their  huge 
petition,  but  whose  meetings  were  tolerated 
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as  long  as  they  were  orderly.  The  agitation 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  happily 
unaccompanied  by  any  attempts  at  terrorism 
or  rioting.  In  Ireland  the  Land  Agitation  of 
1880  and  the  subsequent  years  unfortunately 
compelled  the  government  to  place  restric- 
tions on  the  right  of  public  meeting.  The 
Land  League  was  suppressed  in  (ictober, 
1881,  as  "  an  illegal  and  criminal  association," 
and  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  empowered  the  Lurd-Lieutenant 
to  disperse  assemblies  calculated  to  disturb 
the  peace ;  which  power  was  frequently  exer- 
cised in  1883  and  1884,  in  the  case  of  Land 
League,  Nationalist,  and  Orange  assemblies. 
[Riot  Act.] 

Stanhope,  lAftofPiHs  Pari.  Hist,  xzi.,  zxxiii.. 
and  zzziT. ;  StaU  TriaU,  xzii. ;  Erskioe,  SpMoket  ; 
Hut,  of  tJu  Two  Acts;  Lord  Sidmouth't  Li/s; 
Wyse,  Catholic  A$fOciation  ;  CourU  and  CahineU 
a/  WiUiam  IV.;  Hartinean,  Htsf.  of  £iMland; 
Frentioe,  H\$t.  of  Anti-Corn  Lmw  Leagiu  ;  Morley, 
LifoofCobd4n  ;  May,  CoiMt.  HuLqf  JingUind,  toI. 
ii..  ohs.  ix.  and  X.  ^^  C.  S.] 

Xegaswtas,  Thb,  were  a  Saxon  tribe 
occupying  the  present  county  of  Hereford. 

Mellitos,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (619 
— 624),  was  sent  over  by  Gregory  in  601  to 
assist  Augustine  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Knglish.  He  preached  the  Gospel  in  Essex, 
>)aptised  King  Sebert,  and  became  the  first 
Bishop  of  London.  On  the  death  of  Sebert, 
his  sons  re-established  Paganism,  and  Mellitu3 
fled  to  France,  but  returned  to  England  in 
618.  On  the  death  of  Laurence  in  619, 
Mellitus  succeeded  him,  and  held  the  arch- 
bishopric five  years. 

Melun,  Treaty  of  (1 593),  was  concluded 
between  Elizabeth  and  Henry  lY.  of  France 
(after  the  latter 'had  embraced  tiie  Catholic 
faith),  and  bound  both  sovereigns  to  maintain 
an  offensive  and  defensive  war  against  Philip 
as  long  as  he  should  remain  in  hostility  to 
either  England  or  France. 

Melville,  Amdrew  (h.  1646,  d,  1622), 
entered  the  University  o  St.  Andrews  in 
]  560,  and  subsequently  studied  at  Paris  and 
Poitiers.  In  1669  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Humanity  at  Geneva,  and  held  that 
appointment  till  1 574 .  In  the  latter  year  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  country  and  was  appointed 
IMndpal  of  Glasgow  University  (1674), 
and  subsequently  Principal  of  St.  Mary^s 
College,  St.  Andrews  (1580),  and  Rector  of 
the  University  in  1690.  He  was  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly,  1587—94.  In  1606 
he  was  summoned  to  London  in  company 
with  seven  other  of  the  leading  Scottish 
ministers  to  discuss  the  question  at  issue  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Scotch  Church.  A 
conference  took  place,  which  ended  in  an  ex- 
plosion of  rage  on  Melville's  part  against  the 
Primate.  He  was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  and  kept  there  for  four  years. 
In  1611  he  was  released  at  the  request  of  the 
Duke  of  Bouillon.    He  passed  the  remaining 


years  of  his  life  as  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Sedan. 

Melville,  Sir  James  {b.  1530,  d.  1606),  a 
gentleman  of  Halhili  in  I^^fe,  entered  the 
service  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  waa  em- 
ployed in  several  diplomatic  missions.  In 
1531  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  privy  councillor  and  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
He  was  continued  in  his  employment  about 
the  court  by  James  VI.  His  Memoira,  fiit^ 
printed  in  1683,  are  of  much  value,  and  ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

Xembem  of  Parliament.  ThcHous^- 

of  Commons  has  no  right  to  decide  the  el'gi- 
bility  of  members ;  it  can  merely  insist  on 
the  performance  of  those  conditions  under 
which  alone  it  is  lawful  to  sit  and  vote.  In 
1769  AVilkes,  having  been  expelled  the  House, 
was  declared  ^  incapable  of  being  elected  a 
member  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliamoit," 
snd  Colonel  Luttrell,  though  defeated  by  him  at 
the  poll,  was  admitted  as  member  for  Middle- 
sex, but  in  1782  the  resolution  against  Wilken 
was,  on  his  own  motion,  expunged  from  the 
journals  of  the  House  as  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  the  whole  body  of  electors.  This 
principle  was  not  acknowledged  in  earlier 
times,  for  in  1711  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  declared  ineligible  in  consequence  of  a 
previous  expulsion.  Nevertheless,  a  member 
though  duly  returned  cannot  sit  and  vote,  until 
he  has  taken  the  oath  provided  by  31  and  32 
Vict.,  c.  72,  in  place  of  the  oatlis  of  supremacy, 
allegiance,  and  abjuration  settled  by  30  Car. 
II.,  s.  2,  though  Quakers,  Moravians,  and 
Separatists  are  allowed  to  affirm  instead.  On 
May  3,  1880,  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  member  for 
Northampton,  claimed  to  affirm,  and  his  claim 
being  rejected  by  a  Select  Committee,  offered 
to  take  the  oath.  As,  however,  he  had  de- 
clared that  an  oath  was  not  binding  on  hiM 
conscience,  the  House  refused  to  allow  him  to 
do  so.  His  claim  to  affirm  was  referred  to 
the  law  courts,  and  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
decided  that  it  was  invalid.  Any  member 
sitting  or  voting  before  taking  the  oath, 
incurs  a  penalty  of  £500  tor  each  offence 
besides  vacating  his  seat.  But  though  a 
member  who  refuses  to  be  sworn  mav  not 
take  his  seat,  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  the  House;  he  generally  sits 
within  its  walls,  though  he  must  take  care 
that  his  seat  is  below  the  bar,  whiih  for  this 
purpose  is  held  to  be  without  the  House ;  and 
he  may,  like  Baron  Bothschild  in  1858,  be 
called  on  to  serve  on  committees.  A  member 
having  been  sworn,  subscribes  the  oath  in  the 
test-book,  and  is  presented  to  the  Speaker  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House.  The  personal  privi- 
lege of  members  formerly  extended  to  f r^xlom 
from  arrest  or  molestation  for  themselves, 
their  servants,  and  their  goods.  This  privilege 
was  founded  on  a  law  of  ^thelberht,  and  was 
recognised  by  statute  (5  Hen.  IV.,  c  6}  in  the 
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case  of  Ghedder.  For  the  reign  of  G^ige  III. 
this  privilege  was  dropped  as  regards  servants, 
and  now  extends  only  to  the  person  of 
members  for  forty  days  before,  during,  and 
for  forty  days  &fter  a  session.  It  never 
covered  treason,  murder,  felony,  or  breach  of 
the  peace,  and  since  the  House  in  1753  took 
a  less  liberal  view  of  its  own  privileges — by 
refusing  in  Wilkes's  case  to  extend  them  to 
seditious  libel — ^than  was  held  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  it  has  not  covered  any  indict- 
able offence.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  judge  on 
committing  a  member  to  prison  to  inform  the 
House  of  the  fact,  that  it  may  satisfy  itself  as 
to  the  question  of  privilege.  A  member  is 
not  exempted  from  punishment  for  contempt  of 
court,  for  in  1831  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham 
committed  Mr.  Long  WeUesley  for  contempt, 
and  the  House  refused  to  interfere  in  his  behalf. 
More  lately,  in  1882,  Mr.  Gray,  member  for 
Dublin,  was  imprisoned  for  contempt  a(  the 
end  of  the  session.  His  imprisonment  ended 
before  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  a 
Select  Committee  reported  that  the  case  did 
not  demand  the  attention  of  the  House.  A 
memlier  may  be  expelled,  and  expulsion  may 
be  said  to  follow  such  ill-conduct  as  would 
render  a  man  unfit  to  sit  in  the  House,  while 
it  is  also  inflicted  on  any  member  absconding 
from  justice,  as  in  the  case  of  Sadleir  in  1857. 
By  a  standing  order  of  1880  suspension  is 
incurred  by  wilful  obstruction  of  the  business 
of  the  House.     All  members  are  bound  by 

5  Kich.  IX.|  c.  4,  to  render  personal  service 
in  Parliament,  and  their  attendance  may  be 
enforced  by  a  call  of  the  House,  though  there 
has  been  no  instance  of  such  a  proceeding 
since  1836.  When,  therefore,  a  member 
wishes  to  remain  in  the  country  he  should 
obtain  leave  of  absence.  A  member  vacates 
his  seat  by  elevation  to  the  peerage,  and  since 

6  Anne,  c  7,  by  the  acceptance  of  a  lucrative 
oflice  under  the  crown.  If,  however,  he 
has  already  vacated  his  seat  bv  taking  oflBce, 
and  has  been  re-elected,  he  does  not  again 
vacate  it  by  the  acceptance  of  a  new  office. 
No  member  can  relinquish  his  seat,  and  since 
1750  the  custom  has  obtained  that  a  member 
wishing  to  retire  from  Parlinment  should 
apply  to  the  crown  for  a  nominal  office,  such 
as  the  Stf'wardship  of  one  of  the  three 
Chiltem  Hundreds.  These  offices  are  in  the 
gift  of  the  Treasury.  They  are  generally 
granted  to  all  members  applying  for  them, 
and  are  surrendered  as  soon  as  they  have 
worked  the  desired  end.  The  grant  of  these 
offices,  however,  is  in  the  discretion  of  the 
minister,  and  in  1776  Lord  North  refused  the 
Chiltem  Stewardship  to  a  member  wishing  to 
be  relieved  of  his  seat  in  order  that  he  might 
stand  againnt  a  ministerial  candidate  at 
Abingd(m.     [Parliament.] 

Hay,  PToetdur§  vj  Parliamcni,  9t]»  edition. 

[W.  H.] 

Kepeliailiy  Siicoif  (or  Sdcom  op  Mbop- 


ham),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1328 — 
1333),  was  a  canon  of  Chichester,  and  wa.s 
elected  to  the  primacy  by  the  influence  ot 
Queen  Isabella,  whose  chaplain  he  probably 
was.  His  five  years'  tenure  of  office  was  un- 
eventful. 

Kerohant  Adventurers,  Thb,  wen* 

a  trading  guild  established  in  Brabant  in 
1296,  and  having  numerous  branches  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  latter  country  they  received 
the  title  by  patent  of  Henry  VII.  in  1505. 
In  1564  the  Merchant  Adventurers  were  in- 
corponted  by  Elizabeth,  and  received  some 
extensive  privileges  of  trade  to  the  East. 

XercliailtSv  Thb  CKAaTsa  op  thk 
(1303),  was  granted  by  Edward  I.  to  thu 
foreign  merchants,  and  gave  them  certain  im- 
portant privileges,  in  return  for  which  he 
received  from  them  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  the  shape  of  duties  on  wool  and 
other  articles. 

MerchantSy  Thb  Statutb  op  (1283), 
known  also  as  the  Statute  of  Acton  BumeU, 
from  the  place  where  the  Parliament  which 
enacted  it  was  held,  was  one  of  Edward  I.'s 
important  commercial  measures.  It  provided 
for  the  registration  of  merchants'  debts,  theii* 
recovery  by  distraint,  and  the  debtors*  im- 
prisonment. 

Mercia  was  the  great  Anglian  kingdom  of 
central  England.  Originally  the  term  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  that  particular  Anglian 
settlement  which  occupied  the  district  round 
Tamworth  and  Lichfield,  and  the  Upper  Trent 
Valley.  West  of  this  a  range  of  moorlands 
checked  the  progress  of  the  invaders  for  a 
considerable  period.  Their  proximity  to  thr 
unconquered  Welsh  gave  them  the  title 
of  Mercians,  or  Men  of  the  March.  Nothing 
definite  can  be  determined  as  to  the  date  of 
this  original  Mercian  settlement,  but  it  must 
have  been  later  than  that  of  the  more  eastern 
Anglian  settlements  in  mid^  England.  It 
was,  however,  probably  made  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixth  century.  Nothing  is  known 
of  its  first  king,  Crida,  who  died  in  600; 
Wybba  (600—610)  andCeorl  (610—626)  were 
of  equal  insignificance.  But  in  626  a  great 
king,  Penda,  son  of  Wybba,  began  to  reign. 
He  found  Middle  England  split  up  into  rv 
large  number  of  independent  Anglian  settle- 
ments. These  had,  perhaps,  been  already 
dependent  on  Ethelbert  of  Kent  and  RsBdwald 
of  East  Anglia.  Penda  reduced  them  to  a 
permanent  dependence  on  the  men  of  the 
March.  Henceforth  Lindiswaras  and  Gymas, 
Middle  English  and  South  English,  Pecsaetan, 
Hwiccas,  Hecanas,  and  Megasffitas  were  but 
under-kingdoms  of  the  Mercian  monarch. 
They  were  still  centres  of  local  feeling.  Lines 
of  subreguli,  or  hereditary  ealdormen,  con- 
tinued to  reign  in  them.  But  for  great 
political  purposes,  Mercia  is  henceforth 
synonymous  with  Middle  England.  Penda, 
ti^e  creator  of  this  greater  Meroia,  mis  also 
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the  representative  of  the  heathen  re-action 
which  followed  Aup^ustine's  mission.  He  was, 
moreover,  the  uncompromising  foe  of  the 
rising  power  of  Northumbria.  In  alliance 
with  the  Welshmen  he  defeated  and  slew 
Edwin  the  Brctwalda.  Oswald,  the  sainted 
king,  was  equally  unable  to  withstand  him. 
But  at  last  Oswiu,  his  successor,  destroyed 
the  power  of  Morcia  ut  the  battle  of  Winwood 
(655).  Penda  fell  on  the  field.  Oswiu  gave 
law  to  all  England.  The  greater  Mercia 
began  to  break  up,  and  some  parts  were  even 
conquered  by  Oswiu.  But  in  659,  on  the  death 
of  Peada,  the  next  king,  the  Mercians  seized 
arms  in  despair,  and  led  by  Wulfhere,  nephew 
of  Penda,  drove  out  the  Northumbrians,  and 
otfectually  consolidated  the  greater  Mercia. 
It  may  have  been  now  that  the  Mercian 
boundary  was  pushed  southward  to  the 
'Iliames.  Meanwhile  Christianity  had  silently 
become  the  religion  of  Mercia,  and  Theodore 
of  Tarsus  found  in  Wulfhere  and  his  brother 
and  successor,  Ethelred  (675 — 704),  active  and 
powerful  auxiliaries.  In  704  Ethelred  with- 
drew to  a  monastery.  His  nephew  Cenrcd, 
son  of  Wulfhere,  reigned  over  the  Mercians 
till  709,  when  Ccolred,  son  of  Ethelred,  suc- 
i*oeded,  and  in  715  sustained  the  great  defeat 
of  Wanborough  from  Ine  of  Wessex.  Ho 
died  in  716.  His  successor,  Ethelbald,  son  of 
Alweo,  brother  of  Penda  (716—765),  took 
advantage  of  Ine's  abdication,  and  the  growing 
anarchy  of  Northumbria,  to  establish  that 
Mercian  overlordship  that  was  to  endure  for 
fully  a  century.  A  series  of  successf al  wars 
subdued  all  the  neighbouring  States,  and 
Ethelbald  with  good  reason  claimed  to  be 
rtx  non  solum  Mereensium  sed  et  omnium  popu- 
lorum  qui  generali  nomine  Sutangli  dieuntur. 
But  the  end  of  his  reign  waA  unfortunate.  In 
754  the  revolt  of  the  conquered  people  was 
followed  by  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Ethel- 
bald at  Burford.  Next  year  he  died,  and 
even  the  genius  of  Offa  (757 — 795),  who,  after 
a  year  of  anarchy,  beoime  King  of  the 
Mercians,  could  not  wholly  undo  this  great 
disaster.  Yet  Offa  became  the  greatest  king 
of  his  day.  He  put  his  dependents  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  established  a 
series  of  allmnces  that  mnde  his  power  irre- 
sistible; conquered  eastern  Powis  from  the 
Welsh,  and  built  the  dyke  that  goes  by  his 
name  to  protect  his  western  frontier :  estab- 
lished at  Lichfield  a  short-lived  archbishopric 
that  made  Mercia  ecclesiastically  independent, 
and  corresponded  on  equal  terms  with  Charles 
the  Great  himself.  Cenwulf,  a  successor  (796 
— 819),  was  haidly  less  powerful.  But  soon 
after  his  death  the  collnpse  of  the  Mercian  power 
at  EUandun — where  Beomwulf  was  defeated 
by  Egbert — hmded  over  the  supremacy  of 
Britain  to  Wessex.  The  power  of  Mercia  had 
been  based  on  nothing  but  the  prowess  of  its 
kings.  It  retained  that  want  of  centralisation 
which  fiowed  naturally  from  its  origin;  and 
if  remarkable  for  military  ability,  was  behind- 


hand in  culture  and  civilisation.  The  fiulure 
of  the  I'oyal  house,  combined  with  the  great 
invasion  of  the  Danes,  completed  the  Mercian 
overthrow.  Ludocan  and  Wiglaf  were  mere 
puppet  kings.  When  the  struggle  was  over, 
half  Mercia  was  regularly  settled  by  Norse 
Vikings ;  the  other  half,  that  to  the  west  and 
south  of  Watling  Street,  was  a  mere  ealdor- 
manshipunderthe  West  Saxon  kings.  Ethelred, 
the  new  ealdorman  of  the  Mercians,  and  after 
his  death  his  wife  Kthelflaed,  "  Lady  of  the 
Mercians,"  the  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
were  strong  and  vigorous  rulers;  but  they 
ruled  in  the  West  Saxon  interest.  On  the 
lattcr^s  death,  Mercia,  enlarged  by  the  g^doal 
re-conquest  of  the  Danish  iK)rtion,  creased  to 
have  a  ruler  of  its  own.  Yet  it  retained  for 
many  generations  its  local  patiiotism.  The 
policy  of  Dunstan  may  have  conciliated  it ; 
the  policy  of  Edwy  lea  to  its  I'evolt,  and  the 
setting  up  a  king  for  itself  in  Edgar.  But  on 
Edwy*s  death  conquered  Mercia  gave  a  king 
to  the  victorious  West  Saxons.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  great  earldoms  revived  local 
Mercian  feeling.  Klfgar,  Leofric,  Edwin, 
and  Morcar  became  in  a  sense  new  rulers  of 
Mercia.  Had  not  the  Norman  Conquest  inter- 
vened they  might  have  re-established  Mercian 
independence.  But  the  Norman  administra- 
tive system  for  ever  put  an  end  to  dreams  of 
particularism.  Despite  the  schemes  of  EarU 
Halph  and  Roger  to  revive  the  Heptarchy  in 
the  interests  of  feudalism,  despite  the  dis- 
tinction of  law  that  survived  down  to  the 
days  of  the  Dialogut  De  Scaceario^  Mercia 
ends  its  political  existence  with  the  Norman 
Conquest.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Enras  of  Mercia. 

Creoda(?) «» 

Wybba{?) eO(»--610 

Ceorl  I?) 6I0--G8S 

Penda 68?— 4i55 

Peada «»-€» 

Wulfhere es»— «7S 

Ethehred 67S-7M 

Cenred 70i>-7<» 

Ceolred 709-7l« 

Ethelbald .    716-755 

Beomzed 757 

Offift 7S7-7S5 

Egferth 796 

Cenwnlf 796—^9 

CeoIwnU 81»-8S1 

Lndecan 825 

Wiglaf 838 

There  are  no  pconliarly  Uercian  Chronieles  of 
early  date,  so  that  its  carlj  history  is  very 
obscure.  It  has  to  ><e  pieced  to^eUier  from 
easunl  n^ferences  in  West  Saxon  and  Nor^una- 
brian  Chronicles,  and  trom  chart  en  and  laws. 
J.  B.  Green,  K<M,ng  and  Conquni  of  En^iamd, 
and  Falgrave's  English  CommowvMtMh  xoMj  be 
referred  to  for  modem  accoant. 

XercileSBy  or  Wokdekful  pARLTamNT, 
Thb  (1388),  was  summoned  hy  the  Lords 
Appellant  after  the  defeat  of  De  Yere  and 
the  royalist  party,  for  the  purposf^  of  obtaining 
a  sanction  to  their  acts.  Gloucester  declared 
hie  innocence  of  any  attempt  to  depose  the 
king;  the  judges  who  had  declared  the  com- 
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miarion  of  regency  illegal  were  arrested  and 
baniahed  to  Ireland ;  the  royal  ministerB  were 
impeached  and  sentenced  to  death,  and  other 
offenders  were  punished,  and  £20,000  was 
voted  to  the  Lords  Appellant.  The  legis- 
lative work  was  undertaken  by  this  Parlia- 
menty  and  its  acts,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  says,  *<  fully 
establish  its  right  to  the  title  [of  **  merciless,"] 
and  stamp  with  infamy  the  men  who, 
whether  their  political  crimes  were  or  were 
not  salutary  to  the  constitution,  disgraced  the 
cause  by  excessive  and  vindictive  cruelty." 

XertoiLy  Thb  Statutb  of  (1236),  was 
enacted  by  the  barons  in  a  great  council  as- 
sembled at  Merton,  January  23,  1236,  shortly 
after  the  marriage  of  Henry  III.  and  Eleanor 
of  Provence.  The  barons  declared  in  it  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  change  the  laws  of 
England,  which  would  seem  to  intimate  a 
fear  on  their  part  of  the  foreign  iafluences 
which  might  be  expected  from  &e  marriage. 

XartoOf  Walter  db  (d.  1277),  one  of  the 
clerks  in  Chancery,  was  in  1261  appointed 
Chancellor,  continuing  in  his  office  tul  1263, 
and  in  1272,  on  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  council  of  regency  to  fill 
the  office  once  more.  He  resigned  the  post 
on  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Rochester  in 
1274,  and  during  these  two  years  he  may  be 
said  to  have  practically  ruled  the  kingdom. 
But  it  is  not  as  Chancellor  that  Walter  de 
Merton  is  best  known;  he  was  the  founder 
of  Merton  College,  and  consequently  it  is  to 
him  that  Oxford  owes  the  collegiate  system,  a 
system  in  its  later  developments  peculiar  to  the 
two  ancient  English  universities.  In  1277  he 
was  accidentally  drowned  while  crossing  the 
Medway. 

Xetoalfef  Charles,  Lord  {b,  1784, 
d.  1846),  entered  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  and  was  trained  up  in  the  school  of 
Lord  Wellesley  (q.v.).  In  1808,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  selected  W  Lord 
Minto  to  negotiate  the  alliance  with  Kunjeet 
Singh.  He  carriedont  his  mission  successfully, 
and  succeeded  in  concluding  the  Treaty  of 
Umritsir  (1809).  Subsequently  he  negotiated 
the  treaty  with  Ameer  Khan  in  1817  during 
the  Mahratta  War,  and  conducted  the  delicate 
negotiations  with  Toolsye  Bhye,  the  regent 
of  the  Holkar  State,  dunng  the  same  war.  In 
1820  he  was  appointed  Resident  at  Hydera- 
bad. On  the  resignation  of  Sir  David  Och- 
terlony  (1826),  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was 
appointed  Resident  at  Delhi  for  Rajpootana. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  Qoremor  of  the 
newly-created  Presidency  of  the  North- West 
Provinces,  and  in  1836,  m  consequence  of  the 
premature  departure  of  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Calcutta, 
and  assume  the  provisional  GovernQr-Qeneral- 
ship,  which  he  continued  to  hold  for  a  year. 
On  the  arrival  of  Lord  Auckland  he  proceeded 
to  Agra.     Soon  after  his  arrival  (1836)  he 


learned  that  the  press  law  carried  by  him  dur- 
ing his  Govemor-Oeneralship  had  exasperated 
the  India  House,  and  that  in  consequence  his 
name  had  not  been  even  mentioned  in  con- 
nection  with  the  vacant  governorship  of 
Madras.  He  resigned  his  appointment.  His 
services  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  crown. 
He  was  appointed  €k>vemor  of  Jamaica  (1839 
— 41),  and  Canada  (1842—46)  successively, 
and  for  his  eminent  services  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Metcalfe  in  1846.  The 
difficulties  which  he  experienced  from  factious 
opposition,  and  his  own  ill-health,  produced 
his  resignation  (1846),  and  he  returned  to 
England  to  die  in  1846.  *'  During  the  space 
of  forty-five  years,"  says  Mr.  Kaye,  "  he  had 
toiled  unremittingly  for  the  good  of  the  State 
in  foreign  lands  and  under  hostile  skies.*' 
Kaye,  Indian  Offietn. 

Methuen  Treaty,  Thb,  was  a  com- 
mercittl  convention  between  England  and 
Portugal,  concluded  on  Dec.  27,  1703,  by  Paul 
Methuen.  Portugal  bound  itself  to  admit 
English  woollen  manufactures  on  the  same 
terms  as  before  the  late  prohibition  of  them. 
England  agreed  to  admit  Portuguese  wines  on 
payment  of  two-thirds  of  the  duty  imposed  on 
French  wines.  Adam  Smith  judges  that  this 
treaty  was  eminently  advantageous  to  Por- 
tugal, and  disadvantageous  to  Great  Britain. 
But  it  was  generally  regarded  at  the  time  as 
"  a  master-piece  of  commerce  and  policy.*'  It 
was  expected  that  England  would  annually 
sell  more  than  she  would  buy,  and  that  a 
balance  in  gold  and  silver  would  be  returned 
for  it,  and  this  expectation  was  realised.  The 
treaty,  however,  was  dictated  as  much  by 
political  as  commercial  considerations,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  trade  with  France,  and 
secure  the  alliance  of  Portugal.  In  thia 
object  also  it  was  successful.  It  was  finally 
annulled  by  the  supplementary  treaty  of  1835. 

Smith,  WmUK  of  Natimu,  book  ir.,  chap.  vi. ; 
Burton,  Uutory  of  th0  Rtign  of  QuBtn  Ann$i 
Anderson,  Biat.  o/ Comnurce. 

Military  System.  In  the  earliest 
times,  the  militiury  system  of  the  Teutonic 
races  reposed  on  the  broadest  and  most 
national  basis.  Even  in  the  general  assembly, 
the  freemen  always  appeared  armed.  Their 
army  was  in  fact  the  popular  assembly  in  its 
military  an>ect.  Ruled  over  by  elective  duett, 
encouraged  to  valour  by  the  presence  of 
kindred  and  neighbours,  the  old  Teutonic 
host,  described  by  Tacitus,  was  in  a  very 
intimate  sense  the  army  of  the  people.  Yet 
even  in  those  days  the  eomitatut  of  the  j^rtn- 
eept,  which,  by  devoting  its  whole  ener^es 
to  fighting,  was  probably  the  most  efficient 
military  force,  was  of  other  than  popidar 
origin.  It  was  the  body-guard,  the  personal 
following  of  the  king  or  leader.  Alter  the 
migration  to  England,  the  same  system  con- 
tinned.  It  was  a  primary  principle  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  jurifpmdende  that  every  landbokLer 
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WM  obliged  to  serve  in  the  fyrd^  as  the 
popular  host  was  now  called.  Fyrdbot  was 
YoX  of  the  trittoda  necetsUas.  Aminged  by 
the  sherifF,  the  fyrd  was  simply  the  county 
court  in  arms.  But  want  of  cohesion  between 
various  localities  made  its  operatioas  uncer- 
tain, and  the  want  of  discipline  in  a  citiisen 
militia  frequently  rendered  it  ineffective. 
The  glorious  fight  of  Brihtnoth  and  the  East 
Anglian  fyrd  against  the  Danes  at  Ifaldon, 
shows  what  the  fyrd  of  a  limited  district  could 
do ;  but  attempts  to  aggregate  the  national 
militia  of  the  whole  nation  in  a  single  body 
were  in  those  early  times  nearly  impossible. 
Tet,  when  well  led,  the  fyrd  fought  well,  and 
its  national  character  was  of  great  political 
importance  as  keeping  aUre  national  feeling. 
Still  the  West  Saxon  kings  would  hardly  have 
attained  to  their  imperial  position,  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  forces  of  the  allodial  system,  they 
had  not  also  to  rely  upon  the  services  of  their 
gesiths  and  thegns.  These  personal  retainers 
of  the  monarch,  the  wmitea  in  a  developed 
form,  formed  a  body-guard  of  trained  soldiers, 
always  at  hand.  But  as  time  went  on,  the 
thegn  became  more  of  a  feudal  noble,  dwelling 
on  his  estate,  and  only  serving  his  lord  on 
occasion.  Thus  the  thegnhood  became  un- 
trustworthy also,  until  its  revival  in  a  more 
primitive  form,  in  the  hmearU  of  Cnut,  gave 
the  king  again  the  services  of  a  standine 
body-giuurd  of  highly-trained  professional 
soldiers. 

Such  was  in  outiine  the  old  English  mili- 
tary system.  In  it  we  have  the  germ  of  most 
of  the  later  developments  of  the  English 
army,  the  national  militia,  the  feudal  leWes, 
and  even  permanent  mercenary  troops.  The 
Norman  Conquest  largely  developed  l£e  feudal 
element  by  the  wholesale  introduction  of 
tenure  by  military  service,  and  by  gradually 
dividing  the  land  of  England  into  "  knights* 
fees,*'  held  by  the  tenure  of  providing  and 
equipping  a  heavy-armed  horseman  to  serve 
his  lord  for  forty  days  in  the  year.  William 
the  Conqueror  himself  saw  clearly  the  consti- 
tutional danger  and  the  military  worthlesaaees 
of  the  feudal  army.  In  want  of  discipline, 
irregularity,  and  incapacity  for  development, 
it  surpassed  the  fyrd.  It  was,  moreover, 
largely  composed  of  the  disloyal  party  of  the 
feudal  baronage,  ever  anadous  to  desbx^y  the 
royal  power,  and  consequentiy  a  source  of 
weakness  more  than  of  strength.  Henry  IL 
saw  this,  and  by  the  institution  of  soutage, 
largely  superseded  the  direct  service  of  tiie 
feudal  array  by  a  money  composition.  This 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  still  farther  the  policy 
of  the  Norman  kings,  and  depend  for  the  most 
part  on  Flemish  or  Braban9on  mercenaries, 
who,  bound  to  their  lord  by  no  tie  but  good 
pay  and  the  rough  loyalty  of  a  soldier  to  his 
general,  and  oft^  composed  of  the  very  scum 
of  society,  were  yet  efficient  military  instru- 
ments. 

But  mercenaries  were  expensive,  unpopular, 


and  frequentiy  treaoheruus.  They  wiore  un- 
pleasant necessities,  ratiier  than  weloome  ones. 
The  Norman  and  Angevin  monaroha  oons^ 
quently  sought,  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
fyrd-system,  to  retain  the  services  of  a  body 
which  always  supported  the  crown  against 
the  feudal  party.  The  history  of  the  nations] 
militia  subsequently  to  the  Conquest,  strongly 
illustrates  the  continuity  of  English  oonstitu- 
tional  development.  William  I.  exacted 
from  every  freeman  the  old  national  oath  to 

i'oin  in  defending  the  king,  his  lands  and  his 
Lonour  both  at  home  and  beyond  sea.  In 
1073  the  fyrd  took  a  prominent  share  in  the 
conquest  of  Maine.  William  II.  cheated  the 
fyrd  out  of  the  ten  shillings  a-pieoe  which 
the  shires  had  given  them  for  their  mainte- 
nance. Yet  it  was  always  faithful  to  the 
crown  in  its  struggle  against  the  feudalists. 
The  defeat  of  Bob^  of  Belesme,  the  repulse 
of  David  of  Scotland  at  Northallerton,  the 
suppression  of  the  feudal  revolt  of  1173  weie 
largely  due  to  its  valour  and  patriotiam. 

Still,  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  barons  was, 
from  the  military  point  of  view,  a  neceasazy 
supplement  to  the  infsmtry  of  the  fyrd,  and 
with  the  political  importance  of  feudalism 
annihilated,  there  was  less  danger  in  the  feudal 
arra^.  Yet  Henry  II.,  while  relying  for 
foreign  service  mainly  on  mercenaries  paid  for 
by  the  scutages  of  the  barons,  trusted  to  the 
fyrd  for  home  defence.  His  Assise  of  Arms 
(1181)  revived  and  reorganised  that  ancient 
body,  and  devised  an  excellent  machinery  for 
compelling  every  citizen  {tota  eommuma  UAer»- 
rum  haminum)  to  possess  the  arms  appropriate 
to  his  station  in  life.  The  increased  dr^d  of 
mercenaries,  through  their  misuse  by  John. 
and  their  attempts  to  control  the  destinies  of 
the  kingdom  during  his  son's  minority,  gave 
an  increased  importance  to  the  re-issne  of  the 
Assise  of  Arms  by  Henry  III.  in  doae  con- 
nection with  the  system  of  Watch  and  Ward. 
In  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  Edward  I. 
(1285)  still  further  developed  the  same  system, 
which  a  series  of  later  measures  of  Henry  IV., 
Philip  and  Mary,  and  James  I.  has  brought 
down  to  our  own  days. 

The  vague  power,  never  perhaps  formaUy 
taken  away  from  the  sheriff,  of  summoning 
the  pou$  eomitattUf  was  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  sixteenth  century  supplemented  by  more 
definite  commissions  of  array,  empowering 
those  addressed  to  muster  and  train  all  men 
able  to  bear  arms  within  the  counties  indnded 
in  the  commission:  while  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary  the  institution  of  lord-Uea- 
tenants  in  every  county  practically  deprived 
the  sheriff  of  his  command  of  the  T>*^Mif»#) 
forces.  Henceforth,  the  lord-lientenant  was 
the  deputy  of  the  crown  for  all  military  mat- 
ters, and  the  ultimate  custodian  of  law  nad 
order.  But  the  Act  of  1  Jac.  I.,  c  26,  had  to 
some  extent  ropealed  the  long  series  of  slatntes 
which  enforced  the  obligation  of  kequng 
sufficient  arms  on  each  citueen.  The  AxiiUery 
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Company  of  London,  which  still  continues 
to  exist,  sprang  from  a  TohintarT  association 
daring  Henry  VIII.'s  reigni  and  the  **  tz&in 
bands  '*  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  the 
Act  of  James  I.  substituted  for  the  medisBval 
system,  though  in  a  sense  the  continuation  of 
the  fyrd,  were  also  largely  of  voluntary  origin. 
The  difficulties  caused  by  the  militia  question 
in  1642,  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parlia- 
ment, the  prominent  part  taken  by  the  train 
bands  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  Restoration  Parliament  to 
reorganise  the  national  forces,  and  reconstitute 
the  militia  under  the  headship  of  the  crown. 
Up  to  1757  this  force  was,  however,  quite 
neglected,  when  the  absence  of  the  regular 
army  on  the  Continent  caused  it  to  be  re- 
vived as  a  local  organisation  for  internal 
defence.  Its  importance  as  a  recruiting 
ground  for  the  army  was  also  a  neat  reason 
for  its  rovivaL  Under  George  III.  and  Vic- 
toria a  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  have  modi- 
fied the  militia  laws.  During  these  roigns  army 
reforms  were  effected  that  brought  the  militia 
into  organic  relation  with  the  standing  army, 
without  destroying  its  local  basis.  Previous 
to  these  reforms,  service  was  nominally  com- 
pulsory, though  a  Militia  Ballot  Suspension 
Act  made  it  practically  voluntary.  As  a 
means  of  national  defence,  the  militia  has  been 
at  various  times  supplemented  by  a  volunteer 
system,  self-supporting  and  unpaid.  The 
Artillery  Company  is  an  early  ezaxnple  of 
such  a  force.  In  1803  the  fear  of  ^^nch 
invasion  caused  nearly  half  a  million  of  men 
to  enrol  themselves  into  volunteer  refi;iments ; 
but  the  cessation  of  the  panic  led  to  the 
gradual  dying  out  of  the  movement.  In  1869 
a  more  permanent  volunteer  organisation  was 
started,  whi(^  has  continued  to  flourish  until 
the  present  day,  and  which  now  includes 
nearly  200,000  effective  citizen  soldiers*  An 
Act  of  1863  gave  this  organisation  a  legal 
status,  and  the  tendency  of  recent  military  re- 
form is  to  connect  them  more  closely  with 
the  militia  and  the  regular  army,  as  essential 
factors  of  the  British  military  system. 

Thus  far  the  non-professional  and  inegular 
military  forces  have  mainljr  been  dealt  witK 
But  even  in  mediaeval  tmies  the  national 
mihtia  became  gradually  both  unfit  and 
unwilling  for  foreign  service,  for  which  the 
shortness  of  the  service  of  the  feudal  levies 
still  more  disqualified  them.  The  mercenary 
system  of  the  Normans  and  Angevins  became 
impossible  with  the  development  of  constitu- 
tional government.  The  need  of  regular 
forces  TOcame  greater  with  the  development 
of  the  political  power  of  England.  During 
the  Miadle  Ages  the  feudal  tenants,  or  the 
militia  of  the  neighbouring  shires,  were 
enough  to  repel  a  hootch  or  Welsh  inroad ; 
but  the  systematic  wars  with  France  which 
the  fourteenth  century  witnessed  required 
more  systematic  forces.  The  armies  which 
fought  in  the  Hundred  Tears'  War,  though 


to  a  small  extent  composed  of  feudal  tenants 
and  of  forced  levies  of  pressed  men,  were 
mainly  raised  by  indentures  or  contracts 
made  with  some  great  noble  or  experienced 
general,  who  agreed  to  serve  the  king  abroad 
with  a  certain  number  of  men  at  a  fixed  rate. 
The  pay  was  very  high,  and  there  was  never 
any  difficulty  in  raising  the  men.  The  con- 
tract generally  ended  with  the  war,  so  that 
these  armies,  though  composed  of  trained 
troops,  wero  not  permanent.  Penalties  for 
desertion  and  disobedience  wero  inflicted  by 
statutes  which  anticipated  the  later  Mutiny 
Acts. 

The  germ  of  a  standing  army  is  found  in 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  instituted  bv  Henry 
VII.,  and  in  the  small  garrisons  of  Calais, 
Berwick)  and  Dover.  In  the  roign  of  Eliza- 
beth there  were  anticipations,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  beginnings,  of  a  larger  standing 
foroe«  The  complaints  of  martial  law  and 
illegal  impressment  now  became  generaL  The 
struggle  of  the  crown  for  the  right  of  main- 
taining a  standing  army  had  now  begun.  It 
was  to  last  until  tiie  principle  was  unwillingly 
accepted  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  abortive  armies  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
commencement  of  a  military  law  that  marked 
his  reign  wero  soon  eclipsed  by  the  great 
army  levied  by  Parliament  FNbw  Model], 
which  the  genius  of  Cromwell  moulded  into 
the  most  efficient  fighting  machine  known  in 
English  history.  Under  the  Restoration  several 
re^;mients  of  dromweU's  army  were  still  main- 
tamed.  At  first,  these  numbered  only  3,000 
men,  but  during  Charles  II.'s  reign  not 
only  were  temporary  armies  levied  for  emer- 
gencies, but  several  new  regiments  added  to 
the  permanent  forces.  The  abolition  of  the 
feudal  levies  by  the  Act  12  Car.  II.,  long  after 
they  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  great  value, 
though  they  were  summoned  so  late  as  1640, 
made  a  standing  army  the  more  necessary. 
James  II.  largely  increased  these  troops,  and 
the  French  war,  which  the  Revolution  in- 
volved, prevented  their  disbandment.  But  a 
standing  army  was  very  unpopular  with  all 
parties.  To  the  Whigs  it  suggested  tyranny 
and  popery,  to  the  Tories  the  military 
despotism  of  Cromwell.  Only  after  a  great 
struggle  was  an  army  of  7,000  men  retained 
after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  But  those 
debates  practically  decided  the  question. 
Henceforth  England  has  always  had  a  stand- 
ing army.  The  constitutional  difficulty  had 
been  got  over  by  passing  an  annual  Mutiny 
Act)  which  alone  empowered  the  sovereign  to 
govern  the  troops  by  martial  law.  Despite 
popular  jealousy,  the  numbers  of  the  army 
have  steadily  risen.  After  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  the  army  numbered  8,000.  In  1750 
it  was  nearly  19,000.  In  1792  it  had  decreased 
to  17,000  in  time  of  peace,  though  in  1777  it 
had  been  90,000 ;  and  in  1812  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  men  were  under  arms.    The 
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East  India  Company  had  been  allowed  to 
levy  a  separate  army  for  the  defence  of  the 
Indies.  After  the  Indian  Mutiny  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  royal  forces.  In  the 
years  1871  and  1872  important  changes  were 
made  which  had  the  effect  of  joining  together 
all  the  yariouB  branches  of  the  English  military 
system  into  a  single  whole.  In  1871  the  pur- 
chase of  commissions  by  officers  was  abolished 
by  royal  warrant. 

The  modem  standing  army  of  England  has 
always  been  mainly  raised  by  voluntary 
enlistment.  But  so  late  as  the  American 
War  "idle  and  disorderly  persons'*  were 
impressed  for  the  army  as  well  as  for  the 
navy.  Difficulties  in  the  way  of  recruiting 
were  often  felt.  Perhaps  this  partly  accounts 
for  the  survival  of  the  contract  system  of  the 
Edwards  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century. 
So  great  was  the  constitutional  difficulty  sug- 
gested by  the  standing  army  that  only  5,000 
men  were  allowed  to  live  in  barracks  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

The  administration  of  the  modem  military 
system  is  still  complicated  by  the  double 
powers  of  the  Commander-in-chief  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Up  to  the 
Crimean  War  it  was  extraordinarily  cumber- 
some. The  Commander-in-chief,  responsible 
to  the  crown ;  the  "  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  the  Colonies,'*  whose  power  was 
limited  to  war  time ;  the  "  Seci^tary  at  War," 
the  Parliamentary  representative  of  the  army; 
the  Treasur>%  which  controlled  the  Commis- 
sariat ;  the  Home  Office,  which  governed  the 
Militia— all  exercised  clashing  jurisdictions. 
The  piecemeal  growth  of  our  inilitary  system 
is  in  no  way  better  illustrated.  All  modern 
reformshave  been  in  the  direction  of  simplicity. 

Stnbbs,  Cofut.  Hitt.;  Hallam,  C(m$t.  Eitt.; 
Maji  Contt.  Hitt.  ;  Orote,  Jf  ilitary  Antiniiti« ; 
Clode,  Military  Fotom  of  Um  Crovn;  Eneycl9- 
vasdxa  Britanntca  (ninth  ed,),  art.  Army. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Mill,  Jambs  (6.  1773,  d.  1836),  was  li- 
censed a  preacher  in  the  Scotch  Church,  but 
came  to  London  and  devoted  himself  to  Utera- 
ture.  He  received  an  appointment  in  the 
India  Office,  and  rose  to  be  head  of  the  revenue 
department.  Mill  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  those  who  understood  and  deve- 
loped the  views  of  Bentham  on  government 
and  legislation.  [Bentham.]  Besides  nu- 
merous works  on  metaphysics,  economics, 
and  ]^litical  theory,  which  have  exerted 
g^reat  influence  on  the  thought  of  the  century, 
Mill  wrote  a  Sistoiy  of  BHtUh  India  (1817— 
1 8) ,  which,  though  somewhat  unhappy  m  point 
of  style,  and  coloured  by  the  author's  desire  to 
illustrate  his  own  theories,  is  a  very  Taluable 
work,  compiled  with  great  industry  and  re- 
Hearch. 

Prof.  A.  Bohi,  BiograpHy  ofJanuu  MUl. 

XilL  John  Stuabt  (b,  1806,  tf.  1873),  son 
of  the  aoove,  after  a  very  careful  education 
by  his  father,  entered  Uie  India  House  in 


1828,  and  in  1856  became  head  of  tiie  Ex- 
aminer's department,  from  which  he  retxred  in 
1858.  In  1865  he  was  elected  member  for 
Westminster,  but  was  defeated  in  1868.  In 
Parliament  he  was  an  advanced  Liberal,  and 
supported  with  much  earnestness  Woman's 
Suftnge.  Mr.  Mill  wrote  numerous  wcn^ 
including  A  SysUm  of  Logic,  1843  ;  Tlu  JVim- 
oiplet  of  Folitieal  Beortomy,  l^S  ;  Om  Libtrtf, 
1859  ;  J)is»ertatioHM  and  3iMyMi(m»,  18d9 — 76; 
Th4  Sultfeetion  of  Women,  1869 ;  Throe  Bom^ 
<m  Religion,  1874.  In  almost  all  departments 
of  political,  social,  and  moral  philosophy,  Hr. 
Mill's  influence  has  been  very  great.  As  the 
thinker  who  attempted  to  develop  and  adapt 
the  utilitarianism  of  Bentham  to  the  oompK- 
cated  needs  of  modem  society,  hia  place  is 
specially  important.  While  as  a  politicsl 
economist  he  forms  one  in  the  line  of  succes- 
sion of  great  English  writers  on  the  subjecty 
which  began  with  Adam  Smith. 


Mill's  ^tttoMo^rapfcy,  an  interesting  and .. 

Bating  work,  appeared  after  hia  death  in  187X 

MilneiNGibson,  Thomas  (h.  1807,  d, 
1884),  was  returned  (Aug.  1837)  as  m^sber 
for  Ipswich  in  the  Conservative  interest.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  he  changed  his  opinions, 
vacated  his  seat,  and  was  defeated  on  seeking 
re-election.  He  remained  some  time  out  of 
Parliament,  devoted  himself  to  the  great 
movement  against  the  Com  Laws,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League.  In  1846,  at  the  oondnsion 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation,  Mr.  Mibafr- 
Gibson  was  appointed  Vice-President  of  th« 
Board  of  'IVade.  In  April,  1848,  he  resigned. 
He  identified  himself  so  completely  with  tbf 
"  Peace  Party,"  during  the  groat  strugelc 
with  Russia,  that  he  was  dented  at  MaLD- 
Chester  at  the  general  election  of  1851,  caused 
by  the  success  of  his  vote  of  censnre  on 
Lord  Palmerston.  In  1857,  however,  he  was 
returned  for  Ashton-under-Lyne.  In  1859 
he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  post  he  held  till  the  dissolutjon 
of  the  Russell  ministry  in  June,  1866. 

MindttBL,  Thb  Battlb  op  (Aug.  I,  1759}. 
was  fought  during  the  Seven  Years*  War.  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick,  the  commander  of  the 
allies,  had  under  him  10,000  or  12,000  British 
soldiers,  under  Lord  Greorge  SackviUe.  'He 
had  previouslv  made  an  unsuocecnf  ul  attempt 
to  recapture  Frankfort  from  the  French.  Hke 
French  commanders,  De  Broglieand  Contades, 

Sushed  after  him,  and  rapidly  took  Cassel, 
[unster,  and  Minden.  Ferdinand  main- 
tained his  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Weser,  and  left  a  detachment  of  5,000  men, 
seemingly  unguarded,  to  lure  Contades  from 
his  strong  position  at  Minden.  The  Duke  de 
Broglie  was  despatched  to  attack  this  body  <^ 
men,  but  he  was  compelled  to  summon  Con- 
tades to  his  assistance.  The  French  genends 
were  thus  obliged  to  accept  battle  on  nn&vour- 
able  ground.    After  »  furious  but  ineffectual 
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cavalry  attack  on  the  allied  hone,  the  French 
were  compelled  to  retreat.  Orders  were  aent 
three  successive  times  from  Ferdinand  to 
Lord  Oeorge  Sackville,  who  was  with  the 
cavalry  on  the  right  of  the  allies,  ordering  him 
to  charge,  and  annihilate  the  enemy ;  but  he 
declined  to  obey.  A  vigorous  charge  was, 
however,  made  by  the  Marquis  of  Granby 
with  the  second  line  of  cavalry  ;  and  though 
this  was  now  too  late  to  be  effectual,  the  re- 
treating French  were  broken  by  a  body  of 
10,000  men,  whom  Ferdinand  had  despatched 
to  cut  off  their  communications. 

Btaohope,  Hiat.  ofBng.  ;  Leoky,  Hid.  cfBng, 
dwrifig  th»  Eightenah  Cmtury. 


was  taken  (1708)  during  the 
"War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  English  commanders  was  to 
acquire  a  harbour  in  which  the  fleet  could 
pass  the  winter.  Stanhope  prevailed  on  Sir 
John  Leake,  much  against  his  will,  to  join 
him  in  the  enterprise.  The  natives  were 
found  to  be  well  disposed,  and,  though  con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  in  drag- 
ging the  gims  up  the  rocks,  the  walls  were 
soon  battered  down,  and  tbe  Spanish  gar- 
i*ison  surrendered.  The  island  was  ceded 
to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
In  1756  it  was  recaptured  by  the  French. 
Although  it  was  known  that  the  French  were 
meditating  an  expedition  against  the  island, 
no  adequate  measures  were  taken  to  defend  it. 
When  16,000  troops  under  the  Duo  de  Riche- 
lieu arrived  at  the  island,  Oeneral  Blakeney, 
'with  his  2,800  men,  withdrew  into  the  citadel 
of  St.  Philip.  Admiral  Byng,  after  a  feeble 
attempt  to  relieve  the  town,  left  it  to  its  fate. 
It  was  battered  day  and  night  from  sixty-two 
camion,  twenty-one  mortars,  and  four  howit- 
zers, besides  the  small  arms.  A  breach  was 
made,  and  the  garrison,  seeing  no  hope  of 
rescue,  surrendered  (June  28).  The  island 
was  restored  to  England  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  (1762).  In  1781  it  was  again  recap- 
tured by  12,000  French  and  Spaniards, 
although  General  Murray  and  his  men,  re- 
duced by  sickness  to  700,  made  a  resolute 
defence.  In  the  following  year  it  was  ceded 
to  Spain,  and  in  1783  formally  given  up  to 
her.  In  1708,  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle 
with  Napoleon,  it  was  re-taken  by  General 
Stuart,  but  finally  given  up  to  Spain  by  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  (1802). 

Mabon,  War  of  tivieeu»ion  in  Spain;  Wyon, 
Etign  <tf  (DiiMn  Annt ;  Staahope,  Hut  of  Eng, 

JCinoritieSv  Kepresentation  of.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  representation  of 
minorities  in  large  constituencies  by  the  inser- 
tion into  the  Refonn  Bill  of  1867  of  two 
clauses  declaring  that  in  three-cornered  con- 
etituencies  no  elector  should  be  allowed  more 
than  two  votes;  and  that  no  elector  of  the 
city  of  London  should  be  allowed  more  than 
three  votes.  It  has  been  found  possible,  how- 
ever, for  one  party  to  carry  three  members 


in  a  three-comond  borough.  This  has 
happened  especially  at  Birmingham.  On  the 
formation  of  School  Boards  under  the  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1870,  minoritv  representation  was 
secured  by  the  S}'stem  of  cumulative  voting. 
In  1884  a  society,  including  members  of 
Parliament  of  both  parties,  was  formed  to 
promote  the  representation  of  minorities  by  a 
system  of  proportional  representation. 

Minto,  Lord  (b.  1761,  d.  1813),  after 
having  filled  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  was  appointed  Gk)vemor- 
General  of  India  in  1806.  His  first  task 
was  to  deal  with  the  Vellors  Mutiny,  and 
punish  the  mutineers.  He  then  devoted  him- 
self to  the  establishing  of  order  in  India,  and 
to  securing  the  frontiers  of  the  Company's 
territories  by  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
Marching  an  army  into  Nagpore,  he  com- 
pelled Ameer  Khan  to  retire.  The  pirates  of 
Kolapore  and  ^awuntwarree  were  attacked 
and  overawed.  The  growth  of  the  power 
of  Runjeet  Singh  now  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. Lord  Minto  was  desirous  ( 1 808)  at  once  to 
check  the  power  of  that  chief  in  the  east,  and 
to  form  on  alliance  with  him.  He  sent  an 
embassy  to  Lahore,  under  Mr.  Metcalfe,  who, 
after  some  difficulty,  succeeded  in  concluding 
with  Runjeet  the  Treaty .  of  Umritsir,  of 
perpetual  amity  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  State  of  Lahore.  About  the 
same  time  Sir  Harford  Jones  reached  Persia 
in  the  character  of  a  plenipotentiary  of  the 
British  crown,  and  by  him  (1810)  a  treaty 
was  concluded  binding  the  sovereign  of  Persia 
to  resist  the  passage  of  any  European  force 
through  his  coimtry  to  India,  and  the 
government  of  England  to  furnish  aid  in 
case  Persia  should  be  invaded  from  Europe. 
Having  thus  established  order  and  security  at 
home.  Lord  Minto  turned  his  attention  to  the 
hostile  colonies  of  the  enemy  or  his  allies. 
Macao  and  the  Chinese  colonies  of  Portu- 
gal were  occupied  (1809),  but  were  subse- 
quently abandoned,  owing  to  the  firmness  and 
threats  of  the  Chinese  government.  The 
islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  were 
captured  (1809),  thus  cutting  off  a  g^reat 
resort  for  French  privateers.  The  Dutch 
colonies  in  the  Spice  Islands  and  Java  were 
captured  after  a  gallant  defence  (1811).  In 
1812,  on  his  return  from  Java,  Lord  Minto 
learned  that  he  had  been  superseded  in  the 
government.  He  was  raised  to  an  earldom, 
and  recalled,  and  in  October,  1813,  returned 
to  England.  His  death  took  place  within  n 
few  weeks  of  his  return. 
Xord  Minto  in  Irdia. 

M'l^od  ASsax,  Thb  (1841).  During 
the  Canadian  Rebellion  an  American  steamer 
called  the  Caroline,  which  had  been  engaged 
in  carr}Mng  arms  to  the  rebels,  was  boarded 
in  the  night  by  a  party  of  lojralists,  set  on 
fire,  and  driven  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
She  was  l3ang  at  that  time  within  the  terri- 
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tonal  jurifldictiaii  of  Che  State  ofNew  York, 
and  an  American  citizen  lost  his  life  in  the 
struggle.  The  matter  caused  some  excite- 
ment in  the  United  States ;  and  in  January, 
1841,  Alexander  M'Leod,  a  British  subject, 
was  arrested  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  for  being  concerned  in  the 
attadc  on  the  Caroline.  The  British  goyem- 
ment  at  once  demanded  his  release,  asserting 
that  he  was  acting  under  and  within  his 
orders,  and  that  in  consequence  the  responsi- 
bility rested  solely  with  them.  The  united 
States  government  replied  to  this  communi- 
cation that  they  could  not  interfere  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Lord  Pahnerston  replied  that  the 
execution  of  M'Leod  would  be  followed  by 
war.  M'Leod  was  tried  at  TJtica  in  October, 
and  was  declared  **  Not  Guilty.'*  lliis  was  a 
simple  solution  of  what  seemed  likely  to  prove 
a  very  disastrous  affair. 

Xodus  Tonendi  ParUaineBtiim  is 

a  document  containing  a  sketch  of  the  con- 
stitution and  manner  of  holding  Parliament. 
It  pretends  to  give  an  account  of  Parliament 
as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, but  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
written  about  the  reig^  of  Richard  II.,  and  in 
manv  particulars  to  describe  rather  the  au- 
thor s  idea  of  what  Parliament  should  be, 
than  the  actual  condition  of  that  assembly  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

The  document  is  to  be  foond  in  Dr.  Stnbbs't 

Mtet  ChatUr: 

Moguly  Thb  Great,  was  the  name  com- 
monly given  to  the  Indian  prince  who  was 
the  descondant  of  Timour  the  Tartar,  '*the 
firebrand  of  the  universe."  Baber,  one  of  his 
successors,  established  himself  as  Emperor  of 
India  at  Delhi,  and  transmitted  his  dignity 
to  his  posterity.  The  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah, 
and  the  sack  of  Delhi,  1739,  struck  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  grandeur  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 
Already  the  Deccan  had  split  off  under  a 
powerful  chief,  the  Nizam-ool-Moolk.  The 
government  of  Oude  was  usurped  by  anotiier ; 
and  the  conquests  of  the  Mahrattas  tended 
to  reduce  the  imperial  authority  to  a  shadow. 
In  1788  Delhi  was  sacked  again ;  the  wretched 
emperor  was  blinded  by  a  ruffian,  and  his  wives 
and  daughters  exposed  and  dishonoured.  After 
the  batue  of  Patun  (1790),  the  emperor  fdl 
wholly  into  the  power  of  Scindia.  After 
the  battle  of  Delhi  he  became  a  British 
pensioner,  with  a  large  and  liberal  pension 
and  his  residence  in  Delhi.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1867,  after  a  bloody 
massacre,  the  descendant  of  Tumour  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  Delhi.  But  after  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Delhi  by  Archdale  Wilson,  he 
surrendered,  and  his  two  murderous  sons  were 
shot  in  the  midst  of  their  attendants  by  Cap- 
tain Hodflon.  The  Mogul  himself  was  tried, 
found  guilty  of  treason   and   murder,   and 


transported  to  Tounghoo  in  Buimah,  wi&  his 
favourite  wife  and  son. 


Elpfainstone,  India ;  MnlUiiin,  Imdim.  Vvtwy , 
Oxant  Duff,  MahraUa». 

Koluunrall,  Thb,  a  strong  Persian  for- 
tress on  the  river  Karoon,  a  branch  of  tk 
Euphrates,  was  stormed  bj  the  EngM 
during  the  Persian  Campaign  (March  26, 
1857). 

Townsend,  Pf  rttom  Campmign, 

XohllZL,  Lord  (d.  1714), «' the  bully  of  tb« 
Whig  faction,"  was  a  nobleman  of  bad  dis- 
xacter,  conspicuous  at  intervals  during  tiia 
reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne.  In  1692  he 
was  tried  for  aiding  his  friend  Captain  Hill 
in  the  murder  of  the  actor,  William  Mount- 
ford,  before  the  court  of  the  Lord  Higb 
Steward.  Although  palpably  guilty,  he  m-as 
acquitted.  He  behaved  with  great  bnrety 
wlule  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  expeditioa 
against  Brest  (1694).  In  Anne's  reign  he 
was  chiefly  conspicuous  for  his  unooni^ao- 
mising  Whiggism.  He  spoke  against  NoU 
tingham*s  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  isd 
wished  to  have  him  sent  to  the  Tower  for 
an  imputation  on  the  memory  of  King  Wil- 
liam. He  warmly  defended  the  Godolphin 
ministry  after  its  fall  (1710).  Marlborough 
chose  him  as  his  second  in  a  duel  ananged 
with  Lord  Powlett,  which  was  stopped,  hov- 
ever,  by  royal  authority.  Mohun  was  him* 
self  slain  in  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Hsmil* 
ton,  not,  however  before  he  had  mortsUj 
wounded  his  adversary.  The  quarrel  was  oif 
a  private  nature ;  but  as  Hamilton  was  about 
to  be  sent  to  France,  it  was  believed  with 
favourable  messages  to  the  Pretender,  his 
death  was  regarded  by  the  Tories  as  a  poli> 
tical  murder. 

MoleTns,  or  XolinevXp  Adam  [d. 
1460),  Bishop  of  Chichester,  was  one  of  the 
negotiators  of  the  marriage  between  Henry 
yi.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  also  assisted 
in  arranging  a  truce  with  France,  both  d 
which  acts  made  him  veiy  unpopular.  He 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  Jack  Cade*s  rebel- 
lion, being  murdered  by  the  insurgents  as  be 
was  on  the  point  of  escaping  to  Fnmoe. 

Monasticism.  Monks  were  bodies  of 
men,  living  together  apart  from  iheworid,for 
the  purpose  of  leading  a  religious  life.  Mooas- 
tidsm  first  sprang  up  in  the  East,  where  it 
assumed  a  solitary  and  contemplative  cha- 
racter; as  it  spread  in  the  West  its  organi- 
sation became  more  practical.  The  fint  monks 
who  exercised  any  influence  on  Great  Britain 
were  the  Celtic  monks  of  Ireland,  where 
Christianity  early  assumed  a  monastic  and 
tribal  character.  The  Irish  Churah  was  not 
so  much  organised  round  the  bishops  as  roond 
the  monastery.  The  tribe  was  reproduced  in 
the  monastic  brotherhood,  of  which  the  abhot 
was  father  and  head.  Celtic  Christianity  was 
poetical  and  imaginative.    It  tent  forth  mis- 
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monarwn  amongst  the  Britona  and  the  Picts. 
In  the  fourth  century  Ninian  eBtablished  a 
monastery  at  Candida  Gasa,  or  Whithem»  in 
Gkdloway.  Soon  afterwards  two  bishops  of 
Gaul  dotted  along  the  Wye  settlements,  which 
rapidly  spread.  Golumha*s  monastery  at  lona 
was  the  source  whence  Christianity  was  carried 
into  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  (636),  and 
liindiafame  became  the  great  missionary  station 
whence  the  conyersion  of  the  north  of  England 
was  carried  on.  When  the  ^^^mftn  monk  Au- 
g^ostine  converted  the  Kentish  kingdom  he  like- 
wise established  a  monastery  at  Canterbury 
(698).  The  Roman  and  the  Celtic  Church  ad- 
vanced in  their  work  of  conversion  till  they  came 
into  collision.  Whenin664itwasagreedatthe 
Synod  of  Whitby  that  the  Roman  use  should 

Srevail  in  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  the 
ownfall  of  Celtic  monasticism  followed.  Such 
monks  as  remained  conformed  to  the  Roman 
rule;  those  who  refused  returned  to  lona. 
Before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  Celtic 
monasticism  died  away,  and  the  more  vigorous 
system  of  Rome  had  taken  its  place.  There 
was  no  great  difference  between  the  objects 
which  the  two  systems  proposed.  Prayer, 
work,  and  reading  were  alike  the  aims  of  the 
communities.  The  monks  settled  on  unoccu- 
pied lands,  and  by  their  labour  brought  them 
under  cultivation.  They  taught  the  neigh- 
bouring folk,  and  by  their  active  lives  gave  a 
standing  protest  against  the  prevalent  sen- 
snality  of  a  rude  people.  The  monasteries 
were  the  homes  of  peace  and  learning,  and 
were  the  means  of  spreading  civilisation.  The 
Northumbrian  thegn,  Benedict  Bisoop,  founded 
his  monasteries  of  Wearmonth  (674)  and  Jar- 
row  (682),  where  rose  a  band  of  English 
scholars,  of  whom  Bede  is  the  chief.  But 
even  before  his  death,  Bede  saw  the  decline  of 
the  great  days  of  monasticism.  His  letter  to 
Kgberht,  Archbishop  of  York,  complains  of 
the  excessive  number  of  monasteries  founded 
from  a  desire  to  obtain  from  the  king  grants 
of  folkland.  The  monks  were  the  mere 
creatures  of  the  thegns  who  put  them  there ; 
they  lived  idle  and  useless  lives ;  they  set  a 
bad  example,  and  impoverished  the  State. 
Bede*s  warnings  were  unheeded,  and  punish- 
ment was  not  long  in  coming.  The  Northmen 
attacked  the  monasteries,  which  were  near  the 
sea,  and  whose  treasures  offered  them  a  rich 
booty.  The  ninth  century  saw  the  overthrow 
by  the  heathen  of  most  of  the  renowned  monas- 
teries of  England.  The  rule  of  life,  such  as  it 
was,  seems  after  this  to  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  they  were  mostly  left  in  the  possession  of 
secular  clerks.  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  a  monastic  revival  spread  from  the 
abbeys  of  Glastonbury  and  Abingdon.  Dun- 
stan  and  Ethel  wolf  laboured  to  restore  a  system 
which  alone  could  repair  in  English  society  the 
ravages  wrought  by  the  Danes.  They  pursued 
two  objects,  the  substitution  of  monks  for 
secular  canons,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  for  the  vaguer  and  less 


organised  rules  which  had  been  previously 
adopted.  Their  efforts  met  with  great  success. 
Kings  and  nobles  again  endowed  monasteries, 
and  monasticism  became  once  more  a  great 
influence  in  the  progress  of  English  society. 

The  Norman  Conquest  brought  still  stronger 
and  more  definite  organisation.  The  great 
monastic  reform  on  the  Continent,  which  had 
begun  at  Cluny,  was  steadily  pursued  in 
Normandy  at  Bee.  From  Bee  came  the  two 
archbishops,  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  Not  only 
were  the  English  monasteries  more  rigidly 
ruled  by  Norman  abbots,  but  in  cases  where 
cathedrals  had  been  originally  of  monastic 
foundation,  Lanfianc  replaced  the  secular 
canons  by  regulars.  [Catrbdbals.]  By  means 
of  the  monasteries  especially  the  superior  civili- 
sation of  the  Normans  was  spr^ui  through 
England.  But  the  institution  of  monasticism 
itself  had  well-nigh  spent  its  strength.  The 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  witnessed  the 
formation  of  a  number  of  new  orders,  all 
following  the  Benedictine  rule  in  its  main 
features,  but  each  striving  to  give  it  greater 
reality. 

Each  of  the  monastic  movements  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Carthusians,  Premon- 
stratensians,  Austin  Canons,  and,  above  all, 
Cistercians,  found  its  echo  in  England. 
Amongst  the  founders  of  the  Cistercian  order 
was  an  Englishman,  Stephen  Harding,  and 
the  Cistercians  were  a  favourite  order  in 
England,  as  the  remains  of  their  great  abbeys 
in  Yorkshire  sufficiently  show.  The  Crusades 
created  a  new  kind  of  monasticism — ^the  mili- 
tary orders  of  the  ELnights  Templars  and  the 
Sjiights  of  St.  John.  One  order  only  was 
specially  English,  the  Gilbertines,  founded  by 
dilbertof  Sempringham,  in  Lincolnshire,  about 
1136,  which  is  remarkable  for  double  monas- 
teries of  men  and  women,  side  by  side. 

This  feverish  growth  of  new  ordeis  was  a 
sign  Qf  weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 
Monastidsm  could  not  save  itself  from  de- 
generacy, and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  a  new  effort  was  made  by 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  who  established 
the  mendicant  orders.  [Friabs.]  The  friais 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  in  popular 
estimation,  and  the  glory  of  the  old  orders 
paled  before  them ;  but  in  spite  of  their  greater 
activity,  the  friars  also  rapidly  ran  their 
course.  The  fourteenth  century  saw  the 
gradual  growth  of  a  feeling  against  reli- 
gious orders.  The  Templars,  through  their 
pride  and  wealth,  and  the  mystery  which 
surrounded  their  doings,  were  the  first  to  fall. 
They  were  dissolved  in  1310.  In  Englimd 
the  royal  power  showed  great  jealousy  of 
"alien  priories,"  or  houses  depending  on 
foreign  monasteries.  Edward  I.  and  Edward 
III.  both  confiscated  their  lands  and  posses- 
siona  Finally,  in  1416,  Parliament  dissolved 
these  "  alien  priories,"  and  vested  their  lands 
in  the  crown. 

The  feeling  against  mimastio  instztntioiui 
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was  largely  increased  by  the  Lollard  move- 
ment ;  but  on  many  ddee  it  was  felt  that  their 
usefulness  had  really  gone.  In  early  times 
the  monks  had  been  settlers  and  redaimen  of 
barren  land;  later  they  had  been  good  farmers, 
who  had  notdealt  hardly  with  those  who  worked 
under  them.  The  Cistercians  in  Yorkshire  espe- 
cially were  the  chief  merchants  in  the  wool  trade 
with  Flanders.  But  monasteries,  like  all  cor- 
porations, though  easy  masters,  were  tenacious 
of  their  rights.  They  were  often  involved  in 
quarrels  with  the  rising  spirit  of  municipal 
freedom.  At  St.  Albans,  for  instance,  the 
monks  and  the  burghers  were  in  constant 
strife  about  trifling  matters.  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  villeins,  and  the  gradual  extinction 
of  villeinage  in  the  f  ourteenthoentury,  brought 
economic  changes,  which  were  unnivouiable 
to  the  tenure  of  lands  by  corporations.  The 
land  was  more  and  more  let  to  tenants,  and 
not  worked  by  the  monks  themselves.  Luxury 
and  idleness  went  hand  in  hand.  It  became 
clear  that  any  reform  in  the*  Church  must 
begin  with  the  monasteries.  In  1623  Wolsey 
obtained  bulls  from  the  Pope  suppressing 
forty  of  the  smaller  monastenes,  and  autho- 
rising the  application  of  their  revenues  to 
educational  purposes.  The  Renaissance  had 
made  men  feel  that  a  learned  clergy  was 
necessary,  instead  of  indolent  monks. 

The  example  set  by  Wolsey  was  rapidly 
followed  when  Henry  YIII.  threw  oS  from 
the  Church  of  England  the  papal  headship. 
The  monasteries  were  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  king  as  harbouring  those  who  were  dis- 
contented with  his  changes.  Their  weakness 
and  their  wealth  made  them  a  tempting 
object  of  attack.  A  visitation  of  the  monas- 
teries was  followed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
authorising  the  suppression  of  the  smaller 
monasteries  whose  incomes  were  below  £200 
a  year  (1 636) .  Their  fall  was  quickly  followed 
by  that  of  the  larger  monasteries  also  (1639). 
'Vhe  monastic  system  was  swept  out  of  England. 
The  monasteries  themselves  were  cast  down. 
Their  lands  were  g^ranted  to  nobles,  or  were  sold, 
and  the  result  was  a  sudden  change  in  social 
conditions  whicli  was  not  for  the  better.  The 
easy-going  monks  were  replaced  by  capitalists. 
The  old-fashioned  farming  of  the  monks  was 
superseded.  Arable  land  was  turned  into 
pasture  for  the  more  profitable  purpose  of 
growing  wool.  Many  peasants  were  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  the  doors  of  the  monasteries 
no  longer  stood  open  for  the  relief  of  destitu- 
tion. There  was  great  distress,  and  much 
discontent,  which  caused  the  popular  risings 
under  the  Tudors,  and  the  legislation  of 
Henry  VIII.  against  "  sturdy  beggars.''  Ulti- 
mately the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  adopted 
the  principle  of  distributing  alms  to  those  in 
want,  and  replaced  the  charity  of  the  monks 
by  the  legal  contributions  of  the  community. 
In  constitutional  matters  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  largely  diminished  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords.    The  greater 


abbots  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  character  of 
the  Upper  House  was  changed  by  the  loss  d 
the  preponderance  of  spiritual  peers.  [Abbot.] 
The  general  character  of  English  religioas 
orders  may  be  shown  by  the  number  of  their 
houses  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution.  There 
were  186  Benedictines,  173  Augustinians, 
101  Cistercians,  33  of  the  four  orders  of  frisis, 
32  Premonstratensiana,  28  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers,  26  Gilbertines,  20  Clomscs, 
9  Ctuthusians,  and  a  few  other  orders.  The 
total  number  of  monasteries  was  616,  and 
their  revenues  were  approximately  valued  at 
£U2,9U  yearly. 

A  full  aocoiuit  of  English  moxiasteriea  la  gives 
in  Dugdale's   Matuuhoon;    of   xnonastieisiB  is 

Sinenu  a  popular  acoount  is  in  Montakmbert's 
onk»  0/  th»  Wnt.  For  the  diasolutum  of  the 
monaateriea  Dixon'a  Hilary  of  ths  ChwrA  ^ 
England.  [M.  C] 

Xonk,  GbO&OB.      [AXBBMAHI.B.] 

KoiUIIOIltlly  Jambs,  Duxb  of  (6.  1649, 
d,  1686),  was  the  natural  son  of  Charles  U.  by 
Lucy  Walters,  and  was  bom  at  Rotterdam. 
During  the  king's  exile  he  was  generallr 
known  as  James  Crofts,  but  in  1662  he  vas 
brought  over  to  England,  and  created  Duke  d 
Monmouth  and  Orkney,  recognised  by  €3iari«« 
as  his  son,  and  apartments  in  Whiteludl  givHi 
to  him.  In  1663  he  was  married  to  Lady 
Anne  Scott,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Duke 
of  Bucoleugh.  In  1666  he  took  part  in  a  naval 
engagement  with  the  Dutch,  and  in  1668  he 
was  made  captain  of  the  first  troop  of  Liie 
Guards.  In  1672  he  was  appointed  to  an  im- 
portant military  command  in  the  Dutch  War, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  aod 
discretion.  In  1678  he  fought  in  the  armjr  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  from  whom  he  eaniod 
high  praise.  In  1679  he  was  sent  to  Scotland 
to  repress  the  Covenanters,  whom  he  defeated 
at  Bothwell  Bridge,  but  earned  a  name  for 
humanity  by  preventing  the  indiscrimioate 
slaughter  of  the  insurgents.  About  this 
period  dates  his  g^i^eat  popularity  and  his 
friendship  with  Shaftesbury  and  other  leaden 
of  the  Protestant  or  Presbyterian  party,  and  a 
design  was  formed  whereby  Monmouth  should 
succeed  to  the  thnme.  But  Charles  sternly 
refused  to  countenance  such  an  idea,  and  ox- 
pressly  declared  that  Monmouth  was  not  his 
legitimate  son,  while,  to  prevent  these  in- 
trigues from  being  carried  on  any  lonfror,  he 
banished  Mtmmouth  to  Holland  in  1679.  In 
1680  he  returned,  was  received  by  the  people 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  niade  a 
progfress  through  England,  being  hailed  every- 
where with  demonstnitions  of  popular  joy.  Id 
the  midst  of  his  progress  he  was  arr^ed  at 
Stafford  by  the  king^s  orders.  He  quickly 
made  his  peace  wim  his  &ther,  and  li^ed 
quietly  in  London  till  1683,  when  he  joined 
in  the  Revolution  plot,  though  probably 
not  in  the  Bye  House  conspiracy.  Charles 
however,  treated  Monmouth  with. the  utmost 
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kindness,  bat  finding  that  he  still  consorted 
with  men  who  were  suspected  of  designs 
against  the  government,  he  was  compeued 
to  bamsh  him  once  more  to  Holland.  Here 
he  remained  till  the  accession  of  James  II., 
whea  he  was  expelled  from  Holland  by 
William  of  Orange,  and  returned  to  Brussels, 
where  the  invasion  of  England  was  planned. 
On  June  11  (1685)  he  landed  at  Lyme  Regis 
in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  issued  a  proclamation 
against  "the  Duke  of  York,"  as  he  termed 
James  11.,  assorting  his  own  legitimacy,  but, 
at  the  same  time  promising  that  he  would 
leave  his  claims  to  be  decided  by  a  free  Par- 
liament. From  Lyme  he  marched  to  Taunton, 
Bridgewater,  Wells,  and  Fromo,  at  all  of 
which  places  he  was  solemnly  proclaimed. 
The  royal  troops  under  Feversham  and 
Churchill  encountered  his  levies  at  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor,  and  Monmouth  was  utterly 
routed  (Jaly  5,  1685).  After  wandering 
about  for  some  days,  he  was  discovered  near 
Holtbridge,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  a  dry  ditch, 
covered  with  fern.  He  now  exhibited  the 
greatest  cowardice  and  ten*or,  and  entreated 
James  to  g^nt  him  an  interview,  which  the 
king  did,  but,  finding  that  he  would  not  betray 
his  accomplices,  rejected  all  his  appeals  for 
mercy,  and  Monmouth  was  executed  on  Tower 
Hill  on  July  loth.  He  left  three  children — 
James,  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  Henry,  Earl  of 
Deloraine,  and  Anne,  who  died  from  grief 
shortly  afiker  her  father. 

Boberts,  Lif*  of  Monmoydlt:  Ifacaulaj,  Ht«t.  oj 
Bng. ;  Christie,  Life  of  Shaftstlury. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

Monopolies.  The  first  attack  upon  the 
power  of  the  crown  to  issue  patents  confer- 
ring exclusive  rights  of  carmng  on  certain 
trades,  was  made  in  1597.  According  to  the 
common  law  every  man  was  entitled  freely 
to  exerdse  his  trade,  but  the  principle  was 
generally  recognised  that  exceptions  might 
be  made  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  any  process 
newly  invented  or  introduced  from  abroad. 
Anxious  to  gain  a  control  over  the  increasing 
commerce  of  the  country,  the  government 
was  likely  to  stretch  this  principle  farther 
than  it  would  bear,  and  the  g^rant  of  patents 
to  courtiers  was  among  the  readiest  moans  of 
satisfying  their  demands.  In  1597  the  Com- 
mons sent  up  an  address  to  Elizabeth  against 
the  abuse  of  monopolies,  but  an  evasive  reply 
was  given,  and  in  1601  a  bitter  debate  of  four 
days  took  place  on  the  subject.  The  aueen 
thought  it  wise  to  yield,  promised  that  all  in- 
jurious grants  should  be  repealed,  and  caused 
most  of  the  patents  to  be  revoked.  Their 
number  increased  again  under  James  I. : 
*'  whereas,  at  the  king^s  coming  in,*'  says  a 
contemporary,  "  there  were  complaints  of  some 
eight  or  nine  monopolies  then  m  being,  they 
are  now  said  to  be  multiplied  by  so  many 
scores.*'  A  detailed  examination  of  the  most 
important  cases  has  been  made  by  3Ir.  Oar- 
diner,  who  dedares  that  they  were  not  open 


to  the  usual  charges  brought  against  them. 
"They  were  not  made  with  the  object  of 
filling  the  Exchequer.  They  were  not  made, 
primarily  at  least,  with  the  object  of  filling 
the  pockets  of  the  courtiers.  They  were,  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt,  the  result  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  ofiBcial  persons  to  encourage 
commerce,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their 
zeal  was  often  greater  than  their  knowledge, 
and  that  their  best  efforts  were  not  unfre- 
quently  tainted  by  ...  .  favouritism  and 
corruption.  Take,.for  example,  the  commis- 
sion for  gold  and  silver  thread.  Such  thread 
had  been  made  before  in  England,  but  on  a 
small  scale;  in  1611  and  1616  patents  were 
granted  to  certain  persons,  including  several 
courtiers,  on  two  grounds:  first,  that  they 
would  establish  a  manufacture  large  enough 
to  compete  with  the  Continent ;  and  secondl}", 
that  they  would  import  bullion,  and  not  use 
English  coin,  the  sinews  and  strength  of  our 
state.**  In  1618  the  monopoly  was  taken 
into  the  king's  hands,  and  a  proclamation 
issued  forbidding  the  manufacture  of  gold 
and  silver  thread  by  private  persons,  while 
a  commission  was  issued  for  the  punishment 
of  offenders.  The  commissioners  caused  dis- 
obedient workmen  to  be  arrested,  tools 
seized,  and  goldsmiths  and  silkmen  impri- 
soned upon  refusal  to  enter  into  bonds  not 
to  sell  to  unlicensed  persons.  The  harshness 
with  which  the  monopolies  were  enforced, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  chief  monopo- 
lists were  also  profiting  by  patents  for  the 
control  of  alehouses  and  mns,  and  shame- 
fully abusing  their  power,  caused  a  storm  of 
indignation  which  broke  in  the  Parliament  of 
1621.  On  Feb.  19,  Noy  moved  for  an  inquiry, 
and  his  proposal  was  seconded  by  Coke.  A 
committee  of  the  whole  House  investigated 
the  patents  for  inns,  and  also  those  confer- 
ring monopolies.  The  king  yielded  to  the 
storm,  and  Buckingham,  on  the  advice  of 
Dean  Williams,  declared  he  would  not  even 
protect  his  brother.  Sir  Giles  Mompes- 
son  and  Sir  Francis  Mitchell  were  accused 
by  the  Commons  before  the  Lords  (a  measure 
usually  regarded  as  the  revival  of  the  power  of 
impeachment,  though  not  technically  such), 
and  heavy  penalties  were  imposed.  Finally, 
in  the  Parliament  of  1624,  an  Act  was  passed 
abolishing-  most  of  the  monopolies.  Some 
few,  however,  were  specially  retained  as  for 
the  public  advantage.  A  few  3''cars  later 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston  endeavoured  to 
raise  money  by  creating  chartered  companies, 
which  escaped  the  Act  of  1624  by  being  open 
to  all  merchants  who  cared  to  pay  cert&in 
fees.  Much  discontent  was  caused  among 
those  traders  who  were  unable  to  join,  and 
the  grants  were  all  revoked  in  1639. 

Oardiner,  HiiL  of  filmland,  iv. ;  HalUun,  GoMt 
^^  [W.  J.  A.] 

Montaguey    John   Nbvillb,    Maaquxs 
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OP  (d.  1471),  was  the  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of 
Salisburyf  and  the  younger  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  He  joined  his  father  and 
brother  in  espousing  the  cause  of  York,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Ed^iird  IV.  was  made  Warden 
of  the  East  Marches.  In  1464  he  defeated 
the  Lancastrians  at  Hedgclcy  Moor  and 
Hexham.  In  1467  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  estates  of  the 
Percies  were  granted  to  him.  He  resigned 
this  position  in  two  years  in  order  that 
Percy  might  be  restored,  and  received  in  lieu 
the  title  of  Marquis  of  Montague.  He  joined 
Warwick  in  his  intrigues  against  Edward, 
shared  in  Henry  YI.*s  restoration,  and  fell 
with  his  brother  in  the  battle  of  Barnet. 

Xontaffney  Anthony  Browns,  Vis- 
count (rf.  1093),  "a  man  of  great  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  loyalty,"  was  son  of  Sir 
Anthony  Browne,  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
Henry  VIII.,  and  as  a  staunch  Roman 
Catholic  was  high  in  favour  with  Mar}",  by 
whom  he  was  created  a  peer  (September,  1663). 
He  was  lieutenant  of  the  English  forces  at  the 
siege  of  St.  Quentin,  and  in  1660,  in  spite  of 
his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Acts  of  Uni- 
formity and  Supremacy,  was  sent  by  Elizabeth 
on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Spain.  His  reli- 
gion caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  sympathy 
with  the  northern  rebels  in  1669,  but  he 
nevertheless  contrived  to  retain  the  favour  of 
the  queen.  Lord  Montague  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  at  the  trial  of  the  Queen  of 
Soots  in  1686. 

Xoilt6f  Robert  db  {d,  1186),  was  a  monk 
of  Mont  St.  Michel,  in  Normandy.  He  wrote 
a  ChronicUy  extending  to  the  year  of  his 
death,  and  a  History  of  Henry  /.,  which  is 
generally  considered  the  eighth  book  of  Wil- 
Ham  of  Jumi^ges*  Chronicle.  <*  His  Chronicle^** 
says  Sir  T.  Hardy,  "is  the  most  important 
authority  we  possess  for  the  history  of  the 
Continental  actions  of  our  later  Norman 
kings  and  the  earlier  monarchs  of  the  house 
of  Plantagenet.'' 

This  work  will  be  fonnd  in  Pertx,  and  a  tnxm- 
lation  in  the  Church  Hiatoriant  of  England. 

Xontfort,  Simon  db  {b.  1208).  The 
marriage  of  Simon,  lord  of  Montfort  and 
Evrcux,  with  the  sister  and  co-heiress  of  the 
Earl  of  Iieicester,'in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
was  the  orig^in  of  the  connection  of  the 
Montforts  with  England.  Their  second  son, 
Simon,  the  leader  of  the  Albigensian  crusade, 
to  whom  fell  the  title  and  half  the  estates 
of  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  married  Alice  de 
Montmorency,  and  of  this  marriage,  Simon, 
the  great  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  the  fourth 
and  youngest  son.  His  father  was  deprived  of 
his  English  estates  in  1210,  and  died  in  1218, 
leaving  to  his  sons— of  whom  only  two, 
Almeric  or  Amaury,  and  Simon,  now  re- 
mained— ^nothing  more  than  his  ancestral  ter- 
ritories and  his  claims  in  England.  Amaury 
resigned  his  rights  to  his  younger  brother, 


who  came  to  England  in  1230  to  ^  hi*  it' 
tune.     He  at  once  became  a  royal  ^rcon^, 
was  given  a  pension  of  400  marks  ;  acd  in  ;>- 
year  1238  was  secretly  married  to  the  hue'' 
BietsTj  Eleanor,  widow  of  William  Mu^hall 
In  1239  he  was  invested  with  the  earkcr^^ 
Leicester,  and  soon  after  acted  as  god^*}-! 
at  Prince  Edward^s  christening.      Up  to  ti : 
date,  then,  there  had  been  nothing  to  'hi- 
tinguish  him  from  the  crowd  of  fozvijjL  id. 
venturers  who  haunted  the  ooort  of  11^. 
Political  causes  precipitated  the  first  qibin*' 
In  1239  Frederick  IL  was  exoommimics:*-: 
by  the  Pope ;  after  some  hesitaticai  the  Ix. 
lish  king  made  up  his  mind  to  side  with  t. 
pontiff,  and  determined  to  get  rid  of  &  sj- 
whom  he  knew  g^reatly  admired  ths  P«:<p-'i 
enemy.     When  next  he  came  to  court,  H>  rr\ 
greeted  him  with  coarse  and  cau^e^  i''-^ 
and  ordered  him  to  depart.     With  hii  vr 
he  hastened  to  France,  cheered  in  hk  ti." 
by  a  letter  from  Grosseteste  of  Uncohi,  vivc 
he  had  made  his  friend.    In  less  than  a  y^^r, 
however,  the  king  was  reconciled,  but  Six  : 
was  glad  to  take  refuge  from  the  amnjJL  • 
of  the  English  court  in  the  exciteiccst  o:  i 
crusade  (1240 — 41).  In  Palestine  he  coali  <: 
little,  though  his  ability  so  impresari  'i- 
barons  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  that  t>'> 
begged  the  Emperor  to  appoint  him  goxerLT 
of  the  land.    In  1242 — 43  Hjbbjj'b  misfcw-:- 
campaign  in  Poitou  engaged  him ;  ani  tlr  l 
for  five  years  he  lived  quietly  on  hi6  Leic^<»r 
estates,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fri<?ndsLip  • ' 
Grosseteste  and  Adam  de  Marisco.     In  1--'' 
he  was  summoned  from  his  retirement  t^  In- 
come Lieutenant  of  Gasoony.  Into  the  detail' : 
his  five  years'  administration  it  is  cot  ck^ 
sary  to  enter.     Possibly  he  occarionaJly  »->•• 
with    ill-timed    severity,   and    the  plee-'u^ 
which  a   strong  man  has  in  the  sen$r   t 
mastery  may  have  led  him  into  indiscritM.* 
But  it  is  clear  that  his  administration  ^as^c 
the  whole  successful,  and  also  that  be  *v 
again  and  again  shamefully  abandoned  bj  b> 
weak  master,  who    seemed  to  wekom*  tir 
complaints  made  against  him.     On  his  rer  j? 
Simon  again  retired  to  his  own  estat<!^  tii 
watched  the  course  of  events,  and  it  U  =  < 
till  the  Mad  Parliament  of  1258  that  he  tp^ 
becomes  prominent.      But  from  this  timt  t 
his  death  he  is  the  foremost  figure  in  tbi  •  > 
position,  and  it  was  during  this  period  thtt  i 
made    so  powerful  an  impression  upon  dt  < 
popular  mind  by  his  political  measuiv^  laJ 
personal  qualities.    Avoiding  detaiU.  hi.*  ^^^ 
sequent  action  may  be  thus  summaii^^i  '•  ^^ 
was  one  of  the  twenty-four  who  drew  op'J^' 
Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  a  member  d  ^ 
permanent    Council    of    fifteen ;   iH^'ta*'^ 
peace  with  Louis  IX. :  quarrelled  with  CtV^ 
oester  in  the  Parliament  of  Fobmarr,  l«->'. 
according  to  popular  belief  because  the  hi*'f 
was    content    with    getting  power  into  tif 
hands  of  the  barons,  and  objected  to  irutb'T 
reform;    he    joined    with    the    BiiZKip  '^ 
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Meditemmean.  In  1807  he  was  sent  to 
Sweden  in  command  of  10,000  men  to  help  the 
king.  Some  difference  oocurring  bet  ween  them, 
Moore  was  placed  under  arrest,  and  on  freeing 
himself,  returned  at  once  with  his  troops  to 
England.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  he 
was  sent  off  to  the  Peninsula  to  act  under 
Burrard  and  Dalrymple ;  but  on  their  recall 
after  the  CJonvention  of  Cintra  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  in  chief  (Oct.  6, 1808). 
At  last  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  great  military  talents,  and  he  did  not 
throw  the  chance  away.  He  advanced  up  the 
country,  hut  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Co- 
runna  under  terrible  difficulties,  before  Soult. 
On  Jan.  16,  1809,  he  won  a  great  victory  at 
Ck>runna,  and  covered  the  embarkation  of  his 
army,  but  was  himself  lolled  in  the  action. 

Menunr  of  Sir  John  Moort ;  Napier,  P«niiuular 
War ;  Aliaon,  Bid.  of  Ewrope, 

Xore,  Sir  Thomas  {b.  1480,  d,  1536), 
was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  a  judge  of  the 
King's  Bench.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  household  of  Cardinal  Morton.  In  1497 
he  went  to  Oxford,  and  in  1499  entered  Lin- 
coln's Inn ;  already  before  this  time  he  had 
become  acquaintea  with  Erasmus  and  other 
eminent  scholars.  In  1601  he  entex«d  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  speedily  became  a 
prominent  member  of  what  may  be  called 
the  popular  party,  opposing  Henry  VII.'s 
demand  for  subsidies.  In  1508  he  was  made 
u  judge  of  the  sheriff's  court,  and  in  1510  be- 
came under-sheriff  of  London.  In  1614  and 
1615  he  was  employed  as  envoy  to  the  Low 
Countries,  and  soon  after  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  1521  knighted. 
He  became  cloeely  connected  with  Henry 
Vin.,  and  assisted  the  king  in  his  book 
against  Luther.  In  1523  he  was  appointed 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Wol- 
sey's  request,  but  he  nevertheless  opposed  the 
grant  which  the  cardinal  tried  to  obtain  from 
the  House.  He,  however,  was  reconciled  to 
Wolsey,  and  in  1527  accompanied  him  on  a 
mission  to  France.  In  1525  he  had  been 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  in  Oct.,  1529,  he  became  liord  Chancellor. 
Conspicuous  as  he  had  been  all  his  life  as  one 
of  the  party  of  Church  Reform,  More  was 
altogether  opposed  to  the  assumption  of  su- 
premacy by  Henry  VIII.  In  May,  1532,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  seals,  and  in  1534  (April 
17),  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  declined 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  was  in- 
dicted for  misprision  of  treason,  Nov.,  1534. 
More's  noble  and  beautiful  character  was 
acknowledged  by  all  his  contemporaries.  As 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  English  expo- 
nents of  the  "New  Learning,"  he  has  an 
interest  beyond  that  d  his  historical  position. 
In  addition  to  a  Life  of  Edward  VI,  and  other 
works,  he  wrote  the  JJtopia  (1526),  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  political  romances  in  this  or 
any  language,  which  is  especially  noteworthy 


for  the  way  in  which  the  author  anticipates 

many  of  the  results  of  modem  progress. 

Boper,  Li/«  of  Mort ;  Jorten,  Life  of  Eratmug; 
Seebohm,  The  Oxford  Beformore  ;  Brewer,  Reign 
qfHewry  VIIL;  Burnet,  Hid.  ofth4  Rrformatunu 

Xoreyilla,  Hugh  de,  one  of  the  murderers 
of  Becket  (q.v.),  had  been  one  of  the  itinerant 
justices.  After  the  murder  he  fled  to  his 
castle  of  Knaresborough,  and  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in 
expiation  of  his  crime.  From  a  charter  we 
learn  that  he  was  living  at  the  accession  of 
King  John,  and  he  seems  to  have  died  shortly 
afterwards. 

Morgan,  Sir  Henry,  one  of  the  chief 
buccaneers  of  Jamaica,  was  frequently  em- 
ployed by  Charles  II.  to  harass  the  shipping 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
1670  he  plundered  and  burnt  Panama,  and  as 
a  reward  was  created  a  knight,  and  Governor 
of  Jamaica. 

Korgaily  Thomas,  a  Welshman,  and  a 
devoted  adherent  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  was 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  complicity  in  the 
liidolfi  Conspiracy.  On  his  release  he  went 
abroad,  and  became  Mary's  chief  agent  in 
corresponding  with  her  friends.  He  was 
declared  by  Dr.  Parry  to  have  instigated  him 
to  assassinate  Elizabeth,  and  his  arrest  was  ac- 
cordingly demanded  from  Henry  III .  of  France, 
but  refused.  In  1585  he  formed  a  fresh  plot 
against  the  life  of  the  queen,  and  was  more 
or  less  implicated  in  the  Babington  Con- 
spiracy. His  letters  to  Mary,  written  in 
July,  1686,  communicating  the  details  of  the 
proposed  invasion  and  rebeUion,  were  produced 
in  evidence  at  the  Queen  of  Scots'  tnaL 

Xorice,  Jambs  (d.  1596),  attorney  of  the 
Court  of  W^ards,  moved  in  the  Parliament  of 
1593  that  the  abuses  of  the  bishops'  courts 
should  be  reformed.  On  this  the  queen  for- 
bade the  House  to  consider  "  any  bill  touching 
matters  of  state  or  reformation  of  causes 
ecclesiastical,"  and  Morice  himself  was  dis- 
abled from  practising  as  a  barrister,  and  was 
kept  in  cox&nement  for  some  years  at  Tut- 
bury  (or,  according  to  others,  at  Tilbury 
Castle),  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Essex  to 
obtain  his  release. 

Morice,  Siu  William  («.  1602,  d.  1676), 
a  Devonshire  gentleman  of  somewhat  retired 
life,  bat  of  high  repute  in  his  own  count}', 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Restoration. 
He  was  the  first  person  to  whom  Monk  en- 
trusted the  secret  of  his  design  to  restore 
Charles,  and  he  was  used  as  a  go-between 
between  Monk  and  Sir  John  Grenville,  who 
was  sent  over  to  Charles.  The  king  appointed 
him  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  in  1660, 
which  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  1668, 
when  he  retired  into  private  life. 


%  The  Family  op,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  families  of  the  Welsh  ^larches. 
Roger  Mortimer,  the  paramour   of    Queen 
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XoaQxneiita  Traaeisoaaia  is  the  title 

of  a  work  pablished  in  the  Rolls  Series, 
under  the  editorship  of  l^Ir.  Brewer,  which 
containa  valuable  original  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  arrival  and  settlement  of  the 
Franciscans  in  England,  the  letters  of  Adam 
Marsh,  and  other  documents  connected  with 
the  foundation  and  diffusion  of  this  great 
body. '  Mr.  Brewer's  preface  throws  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  early  history  of  the  mendicant 
orders  in  England. 

Mood]ce6»  The  Battlb  of  (Dec.  18, 
1845),  was  fought  durinff  the  Sikh  War. 
After  a  fatiguing  march  of  twenty-one  miles 
over  an  arid  plain.  Sir  Hugh  Gk}ugh 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  army  of 
Lai  Sing.  He  was  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise. The  enemy^s  horse  endeavoured  to  out- 
flank our  force,  but  were  gallantly  repulsed. 
In  this  first  conflict  between  the  English 
and  the  Elhalsa  soldiers,  the  superiority 
of  the  latter  in  discipline  and  musketry  was 
very  apparent.  The  comnuinder-in-chief  had 
himself  to  rally  a  flying  native  regiment,  and 
in  the  confusion  one  of  our  regiments  fired 
into  another.  Lai  Sing  was  the  first  to  fly, 
with  his  cavalry,  and  he  was  at  length  followed 
"by  the  infantry,  who  withdrew  under  cover  of 
night,  leaving  seventeen  guns  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.  The  British  loss  amounted  to 
872  killed  and  wounded. 

Moolrajy  Insurrection  of.  Mooliaj, 
the  Governor  of  Mooltan,  a  strong  fort  in  the 
Punjaub,  was  the  son  of  Sawan  Mull,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1844.  In  Maurch  of  1848, 
after  some  differences  with  the  Durbar,  he 
offered  to  resign  the  fort  and  government 
This  was  accepted,  and  Khan  Singh  was  sent 
to  assume  the  government,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Agnew,  as  political  agent,  and  an  escort 
of  350  Sikh  troops.  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  there  was  a  stormy  interview  with 
Moolraj,  who  was  ordered  to  produce  the 
accounts  of  the  last  six  years.  On  the  20th 
an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Mr. 
Agnew.  On  the  2lNt  a  brisk  fire  was  opened 
on  the  encampment  from  the  citadel.  The 
Sikh  escort  proved  treacherous,  and  deserted 
to  the  enemy;  a  crew  of  howling  savages 
rushed  in  and  ipurdered  Mr.  Agnew  and  his 
companion.  Lieutenant  Anderson,  with  the 
greatest  brutality.  On  the  22nd  Moolraj  issued 
a  proclamation  of  a  religious  war  against  the 
English.  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  the  revenue  settlement  at  Bunnoo, 
across  the  Indus,  without  waiting  for  orders, 
crossed  the  Indus  with  1,200  infantry,  360 
horse,  and  two  g^ns.  The  Nabob  of  Bhawul- 
pore  was  requested  by  the  Besident  to 
advance.  Lieutenant  Edwardes  joined  him 
at  Kineyree.  Timely  reinforcements  enabled 
him  to  win  the  battles  of  Kineyree  and 
Sudoosain,  and  to  shut  Moolraj  up  in  Mool- 
tan, when  the  outbreak  of  Shere  Sing  merged 
these  operations  in  the  second  Sikh  War. 


XooltUiy  Siege  of  (1848).  TioB 
begun  in  July,  1848,  by  Lieutenant  Edwardes 
with  a  British  force,  supported  by  one  troop 
of  the  friendly  Nabob  of  Bhawulpore.  The 
investment  continued  tiQ  Sept.  12,  when,  the 
town  was  ineffectually  bombarded.  The 
siege  was  raised  Sept.  22.  General  Wluah, 
with  17,000  men  and  sixty-four  heavy  guns, 
re-opened  the  siege  (Dec.  27),  and  pushed  it 
with  great  vigour.  For  five  days,  in  B^te  of 
desperate  sallies,  the  batteries  played  on  the 
town.  On  the  third  day  an  enormous  powder 
magazine  exploded  in  the  town,  doing  im- 
mense damage.  On  January  2,  1S49,  the 
town  was  carried  by  assault.  The  siege  of 
the  citadel  was  now  pushed  on.  After  a  con- 
tinuous fire  from  the  English  batteries  tor 
several  days,  Moolraj  endeavoured  to  treat, 
but  was  informed  that  no  terms  voold  be 
granted  short  of  unconditional  aimender. 
He  therefore  continued  to  defend  the  fort, 
till  his  garrison  insisted  on  surrender  or  an 
attempt  to  cut  their  way  out.  On  Jan.  22, 
therefore,  he  surrendered,  and  the  fort  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Edwardeo. 


I,  Sib  John  {b,  1761,  d.  1809), 
the  son  of  a  Glasgow  physician.  His  education 
was  chiefly  acquired  on  the  Continent,  till  in 
1776  he  entered  the  army.  Two  years  later 
he  was  ordered  to  Newfoundland,  where  he  re- 
mained almost  inactive  during  the  American 
War.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1783, 
he  was  placed  on  half  pay,  and  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  a  district  of  Scotch  burghs 
In  1 790  he  became  lieutenant-colonelof  the  o  lA 
Regiment.  Five  yean  later  he  saw  almost 
his  first  active  service  at  the  siege  of  Cain,  in 
Corsica,  where  he  led  the  storming  party  of 
grenadiers  into  the  chief  fort.  He  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant-general  of  the  island,  but  he 
eoon  threw  it  up,  and,  returning  to  £hig]and, 
was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies  under  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby.  In  the  expedition  against 
St.  Lucia,  he  distixiguished  himself  by  his  won- 
derful courage  and  energy,  and  was  rewatxded 
by  being  appointed  governor  of  the  island. 
In  this  position  his  continuous  exertions, 
combined  with  the  malarious  character  of  the 
climate,  twice  laid  him  low,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1797  he  went  to  England  with  Abercromby, 
whom  he  followed  to  Ireland.  He  was  en- 
gaged against  the  rebels  at  New  Ross  and 
defeated  them  at  Wexford.  In  1799  he  was 
sent  to  Holland,  whence  he  returned  severely 
wounded.  In  1800  he  was  again -cmplo^'^ 
under  Abercromby  in  the  expedition  to 
Egypt.  At  the  landing  of  the  troops  Moore 
signalised  himself  by  his  prompt  decision  in 
bringing  up  the  reserves  at  the  crisis  of  the 
battle,  and  so  gaining  the  victory.  At 
Aboukir  he  was  again  conspicuous,  ana  again 
wounded.  While  the  Peace  of  Amiens  lastt'd, 
he  remained  at  home  on  staff  employment^ 
but  on  the  renewal  of  the  war  i^ss  plaoed  as 
second  in  command  of   the  troops  in  the 
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Mediterranean.  In  1807  he  was  sent  to 
Sweden  in  command  of  1 0,000  men  to  help  the 
king.  Some  difference  occurring  between  them, 
Moore  was  placed  under  arrest,  and  on  freeing 
himself,  returned  at  once  with  his  troops  to 
England.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived  thim  he 
^as  sent  off  to  the  Peninsula  to  act  under 
Barrard  and  Dalrymple ;  but  on  their  recall 
after  the  Conyention  of  Cintra  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  in  chief  (Oct.  6, 1808). 
At  last  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  great  military  talents,  and  he  cud  not 
throw  the  chance  away.  He  advanced  up  the 
country,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Co- 
runna  under  teirible  difficulties,  before  Soult. 
On  Jan.  16,  1809,  he  won  a  great  victonr  at 
Ck)runna,  and  covered  the  embarkation  of  his 
anny,  but  was  himself  killed  in  the  action. 

Memoir  of  Sir  John  Moore;  Napier,  PenumHar 
War;  AUaoQ,  Hist.  ofEwrope. 

Xore,  Sir  Thomas  {b.  1480,  d.  1636), 
was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  a  judge  of  the 
King's  Bench.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  household  of  Cardinal  Morton.  In  1497 
he  went  to  Oxford,  and  in  1499  entered  Lin- 
coln's Inn :  already  before  this  time  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  Erasmus  and  other 
eminent  scholars.  In  1601  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  speedily  beinune  a 
prominent  member  of  what  may  be  called 
the  popular  pfurt^,  opposing  Henry  YII.'s 
demana  for  subsidies.  In  1608  he  was  made 
a  judge  of  the  sheriff's  court,  and  in  1610  be- 
came under-sheriff  of  London.  In  1614  and 
1516  he  was  employed  as  envoy  to  the  Low 
Countries,  and  soon  after  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Piivx'  Council,  and  in  1621  knighted. 
He  became  closely  connected  with  Henry 
Vm.,  and  assisted  the  king  in  his  book 
against  Luther.  In  1523  he  was  appointed 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Wol- 
sey's  request,  but  he  nevertheless  opposed  the 
grant  which  the  cardinal  tried  to  obtain  from 
the  House.  He,  however,  was  reconciled  to 
Wolsey,  and  in  1627  accompanied  him  on  a 
mission  to  France.  In  1626  he  had  been 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  in  Oct.,  1629,  he  became  Lord  Chancellor. 
Conspicuous  as  he  had  been  all  his  life  as  one 
of  the  party  of  Church  Reform,  More  was 
altogether  opposed  to  the  assumption  of  su- 
premacy by  Henry  YIIL  In  May,  1632,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  seals,  and  in  1534  (April 
17),  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  dedined 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  was  in* 
dieted  for  misprision  of  treason,  Nov.,  1634. 
More's  noble  and  beautiful  character  was 
acknowledged  by  all  his  contemporaries.  As 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  English  expo- 
nents of  the  "New  Learning,"  he  has  an 
interest  beyond  that  of  his  historical  position. 
In  addition  to  a  Lift  ofSdward  VL  and  other 
works,  he  wrote  the  UUipia  (1626),  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  political  romances  in  this  or 
any  language,  which  is  especially  noteworthy 


for  the  way  in  which  the  author  anticipates 
many  of  the  results  of  modem  progress. 

Boper,  Life  of  Mor9  ;  Jorten,  Life  of  EramnuMi 
Seebohm,  The  Otr/brd  ReforvMre  ;  Brewer,  Rnqn 
of  Uewry  YIIL  ;  Burnet,  Hut.  of  the  £«/onnaiton. 

Xoreville,  Hugh  DB,one  of  the  murderers 
of  Becket  (q.v.),  had  been  one  of  the  itinerant 
justices.  After  the  murder  he  fled  to  his 
castle  of  Knaresborough,  and  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in 
expiation  of  his  crime.  From  a  charter  we 
learn  that  he  was  living  at  the  accession  of 
King  John,  and  he  seems  to  have  died  shortly 
afterwards. 

Morgaily  Sir  Henry,  one  of  the  chief 
buccaneers  of  Jamaica,  was  frequently  em- 
ployed by  Charles  II.  to  harass  the  shipping 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
1670  he  plundered  and  burnt  Panama,  and  as 
a  reward  was  created  a  knight,  and  Governor 
of  Jamaica. 

Koripany  Thomas,  a  Welshman,  and  a 
devoted  adherent  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  was 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  complicity  in  the 
Kidolfi  Conspiracy.  On  his  release  ne  went 
abroad,  and  became  Mary's  chief  agent  in 
corresponding  with  her  friends.  He  was 
declared  by  Dr.  Parry  to  have  instigated  him 
to  assassinate  Elizabeth,  and  his  arr^  wss  ac- 
cordingly demanded  from  Henry  III.  of  France, 
but  refused.  In  1686  he  formed  a  fresh  plot 
against  the  life  of  the  queen,  and  was  more 
or  less  implicated  in  ttie  Babington  Con- 
spiracy. His  letters  to  Mary,  written  in 
July,  1686,  communicating  the  details  of  the 
proposed  invasion  and  rebellion,  were  produced 
in  evidence  at  the  Queen  of  Scots*  triaL 

Korice,  Jamxs  {d.  1696),  attorney  of  the 
Court  of  Wards,  moved  in  the  Parliament  of 
1593  that  the  abuses  of  the  bishops'  courts 
should  be  reformed.  On  this  the  queen  for- 
bade the  House  to  consider  '*  any  bill  touching 
matters  of  state  or  reformation  of  causes 
ecclesiastical,"  and  Morice  himself  was  dis- 
abled from  practising  as  a  barrister,  and  was 
kept  in  conBnement  for  some  years  at  Tut- 
bury  (or,  according  to  others,  at  Tilbury 
Castle),  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Essex  to 
obtain  his  release. 

Morioe,  Siu  William  (t.  1602,  d.  1676), 
a  Devonshire  gentleman  of  somewhat  retired 
life,  but  of  high  repute  in  his  own  county^ 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Restoration. 
He  was  the  first  person  to  whom  Monk  en- 
trusted the  secret  of  his  design  to  restore 
Charles,  and  he  was  used  as  a  go-between 
between  Monk  and  Sir  John  Qrenville,  who 
was  sent  over  to  (Charles.  The  king  appointed 
him  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  in  1660, 
which  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  1668, 
when  he  retired  into  private  life. 

Kortimarp  Thb  Family  op,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  families  of  the  Welsh  Marches. 
Roger  Mortimer,  the  paramour   of   Queen 
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Isabella,  was  created  Earl  of  March,  with  con- 
siderable estates  and  influence  on  the  Welsh 
border.  He  was  attainted  in  1330,  but  the 
attainder  was  reversed,  and  the  title  and 
estates  restored  to  his  grandson  (1354).  His 
great-gmndson,  Edmund  Mortimer,  married 
Philippa,  daughter  of  Lionel  of  Clarence,  son 
of  Edward  III.  Their  grandson,  the  Earl 
of  March,  was  heir  presumptive  to  the 
crown  in  Henry  IV. 's  reign,  and  the  un- 
successful conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Lord  Scrope  (1416)  was  intended 
to  place  him  on  the  throne.  His  sister  Anne 
married  Hichard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  son  of 
Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  son  of 
Edward  III.  Their  son  was  Richani,  Duke 
of  York  (killed  at  Wakefield,  1460),  who  thus 
united  the  claims  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Mortimer,  and  was  descended  directly  from 
two  sons  of  Edward  III. 

Mortimer,  Roger  {b.  1287,  d.  1330),  was 
a  ward  of  Piers  Gaveston,  and  held  many 
important  offices  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
being  appointed  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
1317.  He  sided  with  Lancaster  in  his  op- 
position to  the  king,  was  taken  prisoner  in 
1322,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  captivity. 
Escaping  in  1324  he  fled  to  France.  In  1325 
Queen  Isabella  being  sent  over  to  the  French 
court,  Mortimer  formed  an  intrigue  with  her, 
and  in  the  next  year  accompanied  her  to 
England.  The  lang  fled,  and  was  sub- 
sequently deposed,  and  in  1327  Mortimer  was 
master  of  the  situation.  For  nearly  four 
years  tiie  queen  and  Mortimer  ruled  the 
country.  All  attempts  to  upset  or  curtail  their 
power  were  defeatea ;  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
who  end^voured  to  rival  Mortimer,  was 
compelled  to  submit  in  1328,  and  a  plot  set 
on  foot  by  the  king's  uncle,  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Kent,  wMch  had  for  its  object  the  restoration 
of  Edward  II.,  who  was  supposed  to  be  still 
alive,  failed  utterly,  and  Kent  was  executed 
fl330).  But  this  was  Mortimer's  last  act, 
for  the  young  king  had  determined  to  rid 
himself  of  the  intolerable  yoke  he  had  borne 
so  long.  Mortimer  was  surprised  in  Notting- 
ham Castle,  arraigned  as  a  traitor,  accused  of 
the  death,  of  Edward  II.  and  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
and  hanged,  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  nation. 
His  arrogance  and  vindictiveness  recalled  the 
worst  features  of  the  Despencers,  and  his 
adultery  with  the  queen  rendered  him  still 
more  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Mortiiiier's  Cross*  The  Battle  of 
(1461),  was  fought  between  Edward,  Duke  of 
York  (Edward  IV.),  and  theLancastrians,  under 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  In  1 460,  while  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  marched  to  the  north  against 
Queen  Margaret,  Edward  was  despatched  to 
raise  forces  in  the  Welsh  Marches.  With 
these  troops,  he  marched  to  Gloucester,  where 
news  reached  him  of  his  father's  defeat  and 
death  at  Wakefield  (q.v.),  and  he  prepared  to 
march  against   Queen   Margaret,  when   he 


learnt  that  the  Earls  of  Wiltshire  and  Pem- 
broke had  assembled  a  large  army  of  Welsh 
and  Irish  in  order  to  attack  him.  Aooor- 
dingly  he  turned  round,  and  met  th^m  at 
Mortimer's  Cross,  in  Herefordshire,  between 
Leominster  and  Wigmore,  and  totally  routed 
them.  Pembroke  and  Wiltshire  escaped,  but 
Owen  Tudor  was  captured  and  bdieaded. 
Edward  then  proceeded  with  his  anny  to  join 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  jiut  been 
defeated  by  the  Lancastrians  at  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Albans.  They  effected  a  junc- 
tion at  Chipping  Norton,  in  Oxfordshire,  and, 
with  their  united  armies,  marched  towardsi 
London,  where  Edward  was  proclaimed  king. 


L,  The  abuse  which  the  Statute 
of  Mortmain  (J>0  Meligiont)  (Nov.  15,  1279} 
was  designed  to  remedy  was  by  no  means  one 
of  late  origin  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
this  Act.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier 
Bede  had  complained  of  the  way  in  which 
pretended  monks  secured  to  themselTeB  large 
grants  of  the  public  land,  and  on  their  pro- 
duce, which  ought  to   have  supported  the 
king's  warriors,  lived  a  life  of  ease  and  de- 
bauchery.   But  however  great  this  evil  may 
have  been  in  the  intervening  centuries,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  called  for  legal  inter- 
ference till  the  days  of  ^^g™^  CSbarta.     By 
chapter  36  of  the  Magna  Uharta,  confined 
9  Henry  III.,  '*  It  was  ordained  that  it  should 
not  for  the  htture  be  lawful  for  any  one  to 
give  his  land  to  a  religious  house,  and  to  take 
the  same  land  to  hold  of  that  house. "   The  ob- 
ject of  this  enactment  was  to  prevent  any  more 
of  the  land  from  passing  into  the  lumds  of 
the  Church,  and  so  ceasing  to  owe  military  ser- 
vice to  the  king,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
overlord  lost  all  chance  of  ever  recovering  an 
estate  bo  alienated  by  escheat ;  for  by  feudal 
law  on  the  failure  of  the  heirs  of  the  grantee 
lands  lapsed  back  to  the  grantor,  and  of  course 
there  could  be  no  failure  of  heirs  when  land^ 
were  held  by  a  corporation  such  as  an  abbey 
or  church.    Some  thirty-four  years  later  tlh^ 
Provisions  of  Westminster  enacted  in  a  some- 
what similar  spirit  that  no  men  of  religion 
should  enter  into  any  man's  fee  without  the 
licence  of  tiie  chief  lord  of  whom  the  fee  is 
immediately  holden.    But  this  may  well  have 
been  treated  as  a  dead  letter,  for  it  was  not 
re-enacted  in  the  Statute   of   ^larlborough 
(1267).    Edward  I.,  the  whole  bent  of  whose 
mind  seems  to  have  been  towards  definiteness 
and  order,  soon  saw  with  dis^st  how  much 
of  the  land  was  steadily  freeing  itself  from 
the  duty  of  military  service,  and  securing 
itself  against  ever  lapsing  into  the  royal  hands. 
To  remedy  this  defect  he  issued  the  famous 
Statute  of  Mortmain,  or  SUtuttim  de  RtO^iMi* 
(1279).    This  enactment  forbids  "any  per- 
son whatsoever,  religious  or  other,  to  buy  or 
sell,  or  under  colour  of  any  gift,  term,  or 
other  title,  to  receive  from  any  one  any  lands 
or  tenements  in  such  a  way  that  such  lands 
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and  tenements  should  come  into  mart  tnain.** 
The  penalty  afiBxed  to  breaking  this  enact- 
ment was  forfeiture  to  the  next  superior  lord, 
and  if  he  failed  to  insist  on  this  forfeiture 
within  a  year,  the  right  lapsed  to  Am  over- 
lord, and  so  on  to  the  kmg.  But  clerical 
cunning  was  not  long  in  finding  a  means  of 
evading  even  this  law,  and  some  six  years 
later  the  king  had  to  issue  a  fresh  statute 
to  check  this  new  abuse.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  great  body  of  the  deigy  strongly 
disapproved  of  the  king's  measures,  and 
in  1294,  when  Edward  demanded  half  their 
revenue  for  the  year,  offered  to  grant  it  if  he 
would  only  repeal  the  statute  **  Be  Religiosiiy 
This,  however,  Edward  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  do.  We  must  not,  however,  sup- 
pose that  all  gifts  of  landed  property  to  eccle- 
siastical foundations  were  cut  short  by  this 
Statute  of  Mortmain.  Passing  by  the  system 
of  *^  Trusts  and  uses,"  by  which  the  monks 
attempted  to  evade  its  stringency,  "  the  kings 
never  withheld  their  licence  from  the  endow- 
mentof  any  valuable  newfoundation."  Another 
device,  that  of  bringing  land  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Church,  imder  pretence  of  pur< 
chasing  it  as  a  burud-ground,  was  forbidden 
by  another  Statute  of  Mortmain  under 
Richard  II.  (1391),  a  statute  which  at  the 
Siune  time  specially  declares  the  provisions 
and  penalties  of  Edward's  Act  to  extend  to 
guilds  and  fraternities,  and  even  to  the 
**  Mayors,  Bailiffs,  and  Commons  of  Cities, 
Boroughs  and  other  Towns,  which  have  a  per- 
petual Commonalty,"  and  so  could  hold  land  in 
perpetuity  without  any  chance  of  its  lapsing. 

Of  later  Acts  dealing  with  the  alienation 
of  land  in  mortmain,  we  may  notice  7  &  8 
Will.  III.,  o.  37,  which  empowered  the  king 
'*  to  grant  any  person  or  persons,  corporate  or 
not,  Ucence  to  alien  in  mortmain  without  ren> 
dering  the  lands  liable  to  forfeiture."  Again, 
the  statute  of  George  II.  specified  the  condi- 
tions under  lands  which  alone,  &c.,  could  be 
devised  for  charitable  purposes.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Eton,  Winchester,  and  West- 
minster, were  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
this  Act,  and  by  the  6th  of  Geo.  IV.,  the 
British  Museum  was  likewise  excepted  from 
the  Statutes  of  Mortmain,  as  other  religious, 
educational,  and  charitable  bodies  have  been 
in  later  times  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

'*  Mortmain  [Fr.  morte,  dead ;  main,  hand] 
is,"  says  Dr.  Lathom,  "  such  a  state  of  pos- 
session as  makes  property  inalienable ;  whence 
it  is  said  to  be  in  a  dead  hand,  in  a  hand  that 
cannot  shift  away  the  property."  In  the 
later  of  the  statutes  the  phrase  runs  lest  lands 
«  deveniant  ad  manum  mortuam ; "  and  in  the 
French  equivalent  it  is  **  devenir  k  mortmayn." 

B«eT«a,  HiiC.  of  B^gXith  Lavo;  Stubbs,  Con$t. 
^^'  [T.  A.  A.] 

Xonnifjoyv  William  Stbwart,  Viscount 
(d.  1692),  was,  says  Macaulay,  "a  brave 
soldier,  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  zealous 


Protestant,  and  yet  a  zealous  Tory."  He 
was  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  who  held  office  in  T>*rconners 
Jacobite  administration  (1689).  Master  of 
the  Ordnance  and  colonel  of  an  Irish 
regiment,  he  was  also  president  of  a  royal 
society,  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  When  it  was  seen  that 
Ulster  was  determined  to  hold  out  for 
William  III.,  he  was  sent  there  to  win  them 
over.  The  inhabitants  of  Londonderry  per- 
mitted him  to  leave  a  portion  of  his  regiment 
there,  but  the  Enniskiileners  declined  to  listen 
to  his  proposal.  Shortly  afterwards,  Tyr- 
connel,  wishing  him  out  of  the  way,  sent  him  on 
a  mission  to  St.  Germains,  with  Rice,  who  was 
to  tell  James  that  he  (Mount joy)  was  a  traitor 
at  heart.  He  was  accordingly  tlm)wn  into  the 
Bastile.  When  James  arrived  in  Ireland,  he 
included  him  in  his  infamous  Act  of  Attain- 
der ;  unless  he  could  contrive  to  escape  from 
his  cell,  and  present  himself  at  Dublin  within 
a  few  weeks,  he  would  be  put  to  death. 
After  three  years'  imprisonment,  he  was 
exchanged  for  Richard  Hamilton,  and,  con- 
verted by  his  wrongs  to  Whiggism,  volun- 
teered in  William's  army.  He  fell  at  Stein- 
kirk. 

Maoaolaj,  Hitt,  ofSng, 

Kouseliold  Eillf  a  hill  oommanding 
the  town  of  Norwich,  is  famous  as  having 
been  occupied  by  Robert  Ket  and  the  rebels 
during  the  insurrection  of  1549. 

Mnlgrave,  Eaill  of.    [Shbfpibld.] 

Xnaicipal  Coxporati«iL.    [Towvs.] 


»y  Sir  Thomas  {d.  1827),  entered  the 
military  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
He  was  present  at  the  first  march  on  Sennga* 
patam,  and  the  battle  of  Arikera,  and  sub- 
sequently took  part  in  the  more  successful 
march  of  1 792.  In  1 799  Captain  Munro  was  in- 
cluded in  the  commission  appointed  to  complete 
the  organisation  and  settlement  of  Mysore 
after  we  fall  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasty. 
In  1813,  having  seen  the  disadvantages  of  the 
zemindary  system  of  land  settlement  in 
Bengal  and  Mysore,  he  instituted  the  r}'ot- 
wary  system.  In  1818  he  visited  England, 
was  created  a  K.C.B.  for  his  services,  and 
returned  to  India  as  Governor  of  Madras. 
He  modified  the  abuses  of  his  revenue  system, 
and  thus  obtained  great  popularity.  He  would 
have  retired  (1824),  but  remained  especially 
to  make  provision  for  the  Burmese  War,  until 
1827»  when  he  died  near  Gootz. 

Munstary  The  Kinodok  akd  Province 
OF,  is  believed  by  modem  authorities  to  have 
been  peopled  chiefly  by  the  Milesians,  a  group 
of  tribes  of  Gaulish  or  Spanish  origin.  The 
Irish  legends  represent  Munster  as  having 
been  divided  between  the  Milesian  chiefs  Eber 
and  his  brother  Lugaid,  of  whom  the  former 
prevailed,  and  drove  the  latter  into  the  south- 
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western  comer.  President  W.  K.  Sullivan 
thinks  that  the  tribes  of  Eber  are  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Scoti,  or  Biigantian  Gauls,  who 
invaded  Ireland  from  Meath,  and  appears  to 
throw  some  doubt  on  the  theory  of  an  invasion 
from  Spain.  The  tribes  of  Eber  were  in  turn 
subdued  by  the  tribe  of  Degaid,  probably  of 
the  rival  Alilesian  race  of  Erimon,  but  the 
former,  under  the  famous  Mug  of  Munstor, 
having  recovered  their  strength,  drove  out 
the  Degaidian  tribe.  Mug  further  defeated  the 
ard  r»,  or  over-king  Conn  "  of  the  hundred 
battles,"  and  compelled  him  to  consent  to  a  divi- 
sion of  Ireland,  by  which  the  former  received 
the  southern  part,  Loth  Moga  or  Mug's  half 
(circa  a.d.  130).  Munster  now  comprised  the 
modem  counties  of  Tipperary,Waterford,  Cork, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  part  of  Kilkenny,  and  Clare, 
which  had  ong^nally  belonged  to  Connaught. 
It  was  divided  into  the  districts  of  Thomond, 
Desmond,  and  Ormonde.  The  kings  of  those 
districts  formed  a  confederacy  under  the  King 
of  Caahel,  who,  according  to  the  old  Irish  custom, 
was  chosen  alternately  from  the  Eoghamistd 
(afterward!)  the  O'Donovans  and  the  Miic- 
Carthys)  of  Desmond,  and  the  Dalcasians 
(the  O'Briens)  of  Thomond.  It  seenu  that 
Munster  was  partly  converted  to  Christianity, 

Erobably  through  the  Irish  colonies  in  Wales, 
efore  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  431,  but 
even  after  the  coming  of  that  saint  it  would 
seem,  from  the  fact  that  Queen  Ethne  the 
Terrible  was  still  a  heathen,  that  the  new 
faith  gained  ground  but  slowly.  The  Munster 
kings  were  throughout  this  period  the  rivals 
of  the  ard  ria  of  the  Hui-Neill  dynasty,  and 
disputed  the  supremacy  of  Ireland  with  them, 
often  not  without  success.  They  seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  Scandinavian  invasions 
(796 — 1014),  to  revive  their  claim  to  the 
over-kingship,  and  unpatriotically  ravaged 
the  territories  of  the  Hui-Neills.  From  916, 
however,  there  was  an  interval  of  comparative 
peace  throughout  Ireland  for  forty  years, 
during  which  time  Cormac  l^IacCullinan,  the 
king-bishop  of  Cashel,  is  a  prominent  figure 
in  Irish  history,  one  of  his  feats  being  the 
defeat  of  the  joint  forces  of  the  King  of  Con- 
naught  and  of  Flann,  the  ard  ri,  m  battle. 
He  18  said  to  have  re-established  the  system 
of  alternate  succession  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Thomond  dynasty,  and  thus  Mahoun,  brother 
of  the  famous  Brian  Boru,  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Cashel.  After  his  death  (976) 
Brian  slew  the  king  of  the  rival  clan,  and 
speedily  made  Munster  as  powerful  as  it  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Mug.  In  998,  after  a 
protracted  struggle,  he  obtained  from  the 
over-king  Malachi  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  authority  over  Mug's  half  of  Ireland ;  in 
1002  he  wrested  from  him  the  title  of  ard  ri, 
and  in  1014,  in  alliance  with  Malachi,  he 
defeated  the  King  of  Leinster  and  the  Danes 
of  Dublin  at  Clontarf.  After  his  death,  how- 
ever, Munster  again  fell  into  anarchy  until 


1050,  when  Donnchad  O'Brien  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  country  to  order  by  peaceful 
means.  During  the  period  of  ruthless  inter- 
provincial  war  which  followed,  the  O'Briens 
frequently  got  the  upper  hand  in  Irehuid, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  ard  rL  Moreover, 
they  administered  their  kingdom  well,  and 
cared  for  the  Church,  amongst  other  good 
deeds  elevating  Cashel  into  an  archbishopric 
They  also  entertained  relations  more  or  less 
friendly  with  the  Norman  kings.  After  the 
Anglo-Danish  invasion,  the  kings  and  chie& 
of  Munster,  headed  by  MacCarthy  of  Desmond, 
**  came  in  "  readily  to  Henry  and  surrendered 
their  strougholds.  The  English  king  retained 
Cork  and  Limerick  for  himself,  but  gave  the 
greater  part  of  Cork  county  to  Fitz>Stephen 
and  De  Cogan,  while  Limerick  went  to  De 
Braose,  and  the  Decies  to  De  la  Poer.  Their 
families  w^ere,  however,  speedily  supplanted 
by  the  Munster  Fitzgeralds,  who  had  received 
grants  of  land  in  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry, 
and  who  founded  the  Desmond  line  together 
with  the  younger  branches  of  the  Knights  of 
Kerry,  and  the  Knights  of  Glyn.  The  Fitz* 
geralds,  after  a  prolonged  struggle  with  the 
MacCarthys  and  O'Briens,  intermarried  with 
them,  and  established  a  generally  recognised 
authority.  Ormonde,  or  East  Munster,  was 
occupied  by  the  Butlers,  who  spread  thence 
over  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary.  During  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  Edward  Bruce  (1 3 Id) 
the  Oeraldines  and  Butlers  suifered  severely 
at  the  hands  of  the  O'Briens,  and  Edward 
III.,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  power, 
created  the  great  earldoms  of  Desmond  an  1 
Ormonde.  These  two  houses  were  weakened 
further  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ;  the  Batlers» 
moreover,  becoming  involved  in  a  deadly 
feud  with  the  Kildaree,  which  lasted  for 
generations.  Through  these  dissensions  the 
O'Briens  and  MacCarthys  again  obtained 
power,  though  the  cautious  policy  of  the 
Tndors  kept  them  under.  Thomond  became 
county  Clare,  and  was  added  to  Connaoi^t. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  occurred  the  Dea- 
mond  rebellions.  Wishing  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  anarchy  in  Desmond,  EHisabeth,  and  her 
governor.  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  in  1614,  deter- 
mined to  colonise  Munster  with  gentlemen 
from  the  west  of  England,  head^  by  Sir 
Peter  Carew,  who  claimed  the  old  Fits-Stephen 
estates.  Moreover,  the  long-standing  quarrel 
between  the  Desmonds  and  Ormondes  waa 
decided  in  the  law  courts  in  iayoux  of  tiie 
latter ;  and  Desmond,  who  had  been  sent  to 
London  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  thought 
it  necessary  to  surrender  large  portions  of  his 
lands  which  it  was  proposed  to  plant  with 
other  colonists.  However,  the  bnrbaritiea  of 
Sir  Peter  Carew  soon  drove  the  whole  country 
into  a  wild  and  bloody  rebellion,  the 
MacCarthys,  and  even  Ormonde's  brothers 
joining  the  Desmonds  in  the  revolt,  'v^ch 
was  led  by  Sir  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  a  cousin 
of  the  earl.    The  Archbishop  of  Cashel 
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sent  to  Spain  for  help.  Ormonde,  however, 
pacified  his  brothers,  and  Sir  Henry  Sydney 
crushed  the  rebels,  being  succeeded  after  his 
recall  by  Sir  John  Perrott  (1671),  who, 
through  the  most  brutal  measures  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  district  to  order.  Munster 
became  an  English  presidency.  The  English 
government  was,  however,  exhausted  by  the 
effort,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  9L0st  terrible  severity,  Sir 
William  Drury  hanging  four  hundred  persons 
in  one  year.  Thereupon  the  second  Desmond 
rebellion  broke  out  (1579),  which,  owing  to 
the  cowardice  of  the  earl,  who  had  escaped 
from  prison,  the  early  death  of  the  brave  Sir 
Maurice  Fitzgerald,  and  the  tardy  arrival  of 
assistance  from  Spain,  was  broken  without 
much  difficulty  by  the  loyal  Duke  of  Ormonde. 
The  estates  of  the  Fitzgeralds  and  their  allies 
were  confiscated  and  granted  to  English  adven- 
turers. In  1598  James  Fitzthomas  Fitzgerald 
assumed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  in 
conjunction  with  0*Neil,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
raised  the  last  of  the  Munster  rebellions.  After 
Essex  had  failed  to  cope  with  it.  Sir  G^rge 
Carew  suppressed  it  in  1600,  and  but  little  more 
is  heard  of  the  Geraldines.  Munster,  except 
Kerry,  which  was  reserved  for  the  govern- 
ment, was  finally  colonised  by  Cromwell  with 
soldiers  and  adventurers ;  these  were  prompUv 
absorbed  by  the  Irish  population,  and  though 
the  Catholic  gentry  received  back  small  por- 
tions of  their  estates  at  the  Restoration,  they 
lost  most  of  them  again  under  the  "  broken 
treaty  of  Limerick."  From  that  last  settle- 
ment the  history  of  Munster  has  varied  but 
little  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Catholic  Ireland. 

O'Doooyant  Annalaof  the  Four  Matttrt;  Keat- 
ing, Hitt.  of  Ireland  ;  Prendergast,  CromwMian 
SettUtMnt:  Haverty,  Ht«t.  oflraand;  Ctuack, 
Hut.  of  Irith  Nation ;  Walpole,  Thf  Kingdom  of 
Irtland;  King,  Ettatw  of  the  ProUatanU  of  Iro- 
land  under  JamM  II. ;  Qaxdiiier,  Hltt.  ofSng. 

[L.  C.  S.] 


is  defined  in  the  Dialoffut  de 

Seaeeario  as  "  mors  occulta  alicujus,  cujus  in- 
terfector  ignoratur."  The  term  was,  however, 
often  extended  to  the  murder  fine  exacted 
from  the  hundred  by  the  law  of  William  I. 
when  the  murdered  man  could  not  be  proved 
to  be  an  Englishman.  This  process  of  proof 
was  called  "  Presentment  of  Englishry.'  It 
was,  however,  obsolete  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
•Rngliah  and  Normans  were  mixed  up. 

Diadogua  dt  Seaeeario,  in  Stubbi's  Select  ChMritrt, 

JCorimntli.  Adam,  a  canon  of  St. 
Paul's  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  wrote  a 
Chronicle  from  1303  to  1336,  which  was  con- 
tinued subsequently  to  the  year  1380.  It  has 
been  published  by  the  English  Historical  Society, 

Xutiny  Aet,  Thb,  was  first  enacted  in 
1789,  and  was  facilitated  by  the  mutiny  at 
Ipswich  of  a  Scotch  regiment.  Before  this  a 
person  guilty  of  desertion  or  other  military 


offences  had  ranked  as  an  ordinary  felon. 
**  It  was  then  enacted,"  says  Macaulay,  *'  that, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  perils  impending  at 
that  moment  over  the  State,  no  man  mustered 
on  pay  in  the  service  of  the  crown  should,  on 
pain  of  death,  or  of  such  lighter  punishment 
as  a  court-martial  should  deem  sufficient, 
desert  his  colours  or  mutiny  against  his  com- 
manding officers.  This  statute  was  to  be 
in  force  only  six  months.  .  .  .  Six  months 
passed  and  still  the  public  danger  continued. 
By  slow  degrees  familiarity  reconciled  the 
public  mind  to  the  names,  once  so  odious,  of  a 
standing  army  and  a  court-martial.  ...  To 
this  day,  however,  the  Estates  of  the  Realm 
.  .  .  solemnly  assert  every  year  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  the  Declaration  of  Right ;  and 
they  then  grant  to  the  sovereign  an  extra- 
ordinary power  to  govern  a  certain  number 
of  soldiers  according  to  certain  rules  during 
twelve  months  more."  The  bill  was  frequently 
attacked  by  the  Tory  party;  since  the 
reign  of  (George  I.,  however,  it  has  been 
usual  to  pass  it  without  discussion,  and  it  is 
now  annually  brought  in  and  read  as  a  matter 
of  form.  From  1713  to  1715  the  court- 
martial  had  no  power  to  award  capital  punish- 
ment. Since  1748  it  has  been  provided  that 
no  sentence  touching  life  or  limb  could  be  im- 
posed except  for  offences  enumerated  in  the 
Act;  and  in  the  same  year  members  of  the 
oourt-martial  were  forbidden  to  divulge  the 
sentence  untU  approved,  or  the  votes  of  any 
member  unless  required  by  Parliament.  In 
1754  the  operation  of  the  Act  was  extended 
to  troops  serving  in  India  and  North  America. 
In  1756  the  militia  were  brought  under  its 
provisions,  and  in  1785  half  pay  officers  were 
exempted  from  it.     [Military  System.] 

Mysoro.  The  Mohammedan  kingdom 
of  the  Deccan  was  founded  by  Hyder  Ali 
on  the  wrecks  .of  the  southern  principalities. 
It  included,  when  at  its  greatest  power,  not 
only  Mysore  proper,  but  also  the  whole  of 
Malabar,  Cochin,  and  Calicut,  and  extended 
north  into  the  Poonah  and  Hyderabad 
States ;  while  to  the  east  and  south  it  included 
the  Carnatio  Balaghaut,  the  Baramahal,  and 
the  provinces  of  Coimbatoor  and  Dendig^. 
These  outlying  possessions  were  gradually 
shorn  off  by  English  conquest,  and  in  1799  the 
Mohammedan  State  of  Mysore  came  to  an  end  at 
the  second  siege  of  Seringapatam  and  the  death 
of  Tippoo.  The  Hindoo  State  of  Mysore  was 
thereupon  created,  deprived  of  all  the  outlying 
provinces  and  Seringapatam,  for  the  descen- 
dants of  the  old  Hindoo  lajahs.  A  strictly 
personal  settlement  was  made  with  the  rajah, 
leaving  the  Company  the  right  of  ajwnming  the 
management  if  necessary.  The  insufferable 
rule  of  the  rajah,  culminating  in  rebellion,  com- 
pelled Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  1831,  to 
assume  the  entire  management.  But  in  1867 
the  native  sovereignty  was  re-estabHshed, 
and  orders  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  for 
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India  that  the  country  should  be  surrendered 

to  the  rajah's  adopted  son  on  his  coming  of 

age.    This  was  done  in  1881. 

WcUtaUy  Dtrnpatdut;    WUks,  Kyiara;    Mill, 
Hist.  0/ India. 


Vagpore,  Thb  Town  or,  was  captured 
by  the  £ngUsh|  Nov.  26,  1807,  after  a  severe 
defeat  inflicted  on  the  rajah's  troops.  In 
1853,  on  the  death  of  the  rajah,  the  town 
and  territory  of  Nagpore  were  annexed  by 
the  English. 

Vaaa  Baliib.  Dhoondoo  Punt,  a  Mah- 
ratta  Brahmin,  was  the  adopted  son  of  Bajee 
Rao,  the  last  of  the  Peishwas.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter  the  Nana  petitioned  the  Lieutenant- 
GK>vemor  of  Agra  to  continue  the  Peishwa*s 
pension  to  him.  The  petition  was  rejected 
by  Lord  Dalhousie  and  the  Directors, 
though  the  jaghire  of  Bithoor  was  granted 
him  rent  free  for  life  (1863).  In  revenge  he 
devoted  himself  to  plots  against  the  English 
government.  His  agents  were  employed 
in  all  the  discontented  portions  of  India, 
and  his  agent  in  England,  Azim  Dolla  Khan, 
on  his  return  encouraged  him  with  ex- 
aggerated tales  of  English  disasters  in  the 
<>imea.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  he  became  the  chief  instigator  of  the 
carnage.  It  was  his  object  at  once  to  revive 
the  old  empire  of  the  Peishwas  in  his  own 
person,  and  to  sacrifice  as  many  Europeans 
as  possible  to  his  revenge.  It  was  by  his 
orders  that  the  sepoys  fired  on  the  garrison 
of  Cawnpore  after  they  had  surrendered,  and 
that  the  final  massacre  of  Cawnpore  was  per- 
petrated. At  the  end  of  the  Mutiny  the 
Nana  escaped  to  the  Terrai  jungles  of  Nepaul, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died.  In  1874,' 
however,  the  Maharajah  Scindia  delivered 
up  to  the  English  government  a  prisoner, 
who  represented  that  he  waa  the  Nana. 
He  turned  out  to  be  an  impostor;  the 
reason  for  this  imposture  has  never  been 
discovered,  nor  is  it  certain  whether  the 
Maharajah  was  himself  deceived. 

Eaje,  SejMfy  War;  MaUeson,  Indian  Mutiny; 
ilnnuol  Btgititr, 

Napier,  Lxbutxnant-Gensral  Sib  Wil- 
liam (ft.  1785,  d,  1860),  was  the  brother  of  Sir 
Charles  and  Sir  G^rge  Napier,  and  the  cousin 
of  the  admiral.  His  military  services,  unlike 
those  of  his  brothers,  were  confined  to  the 
period  of  the  great  French  War  between 
1807  and  1814.  He  served  at  the  attack  on 
Copenhagen,  and  in  all  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns down  to  Orthes.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  bridge  of  Almeida  (1810); 
received  three  other  wounds  during  five 
years;  obtained  seven  decorations;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war  was  made  a  Commander 


of  the  Bath,  though  he  had  attained  no  higher 
rank  than  that  of  lieutenant^ooloneL  In 
1819  he  retired  on  half-pay ;  and  from  1824 
to  1840  he  was  unremittingly  engaged  on  his 
Sittory  of  ike  FmUuular  War,  which  is  one 
of  the  xnasterpieoes  of  military  hifitory.  In 
1842  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-GoTemar 
of  Guernsey,  being  now  a  major-geneiaL  In 
1848  he  became  a  K.C.B.  In  1848  he  pub- 
lished  his  Conquest  of  Seinde,  a  defence  ox  his 
brother.  Sir  Charles. 

Martlnann,  BiotrapHieeA  Skdchee. 

Vapier  of  Magdala,  Lord  (b.  1810). 
Sir  Robert  Cornelius  Napier  was  tiie  son  of 
Major  C.  F.  Napier,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Military  College,  Addiscombe.  He  entered  the 
corps  of  Boyal  Engineers  (1828),  and  served 
wiw  distinction  in  the  Sutlej  campaign,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  he  was  appointed 
engineer  to  the  Durbar  of  Lahore.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Mooltan  and  the  battle 
of  Gujerat.  He  was  named  chief  engineer 
under  the  new  Punjaub  administration,  and  for 
some  time  was  engaged  in  building  roads  and 
cutting  canals  to  open  up  that  province.  In 
1857  he  served  as  chief  engineer  in  the  army 
of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  the  part  he  played 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  greatly  en- 
hanced his  reputation.  He  also  distinguished 
himself  in  China  as  second  to  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
and  was  rewarded  by  being  made  a  K.C.B.,  a 
major-general,  and  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  India.  In  1865  he  became  commander-in- 
chief  at  Bombay.  In  1867  he  received  the 
appointment  to  command  the  Abyssinian 
expedition,  and  was  made  a  K.G.C.  of  the 
Star  of  India.  While  he  was  in  Abyssiiiia  he 
achieved  a  brilliant  success.  King  Theodore 
on  his  defeat  committed  suicide,  the  captives 
were  restored,  and  Magdalabesieged  and  burnt 
On  his  return  Sir  Bobert  received  the  thanks 
of  Parliament,  the  sum  of  £2,000  per  amnum 
was  settled  on  him  and  his  next  heir,  and  he 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Napier  of  Magdala. 

Vapier,  Sia  Chablbs  {b.  1782,  d,  1863), 
eldest  son  of  Colonel  George  Napier,  was 
educated  at  home,  and  sent  into  the  army 
(1794).  He  was  employed  in  Ireland  during 
the  insurrection ;  he  was  at  Corunna  with 
Sir  John  Moore,  and  fought  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  Fuentes  D*Onoro 
and  Badajos.  Later  he  was  employed  in  a 
fighting  cruise  off  the  Chesapeake,  and  re- 
turned in  time  to  accompany  the  English 
army  to  Paris,  though  he  was  not  pre- 
sent at  Waterloo.  A  period  of  military 
inactivity  followed;  but  in  1841  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
Bombay.  His  first  and  greatest  exploit' was 
the  conquest  and  annexation  of  Scinde,  of 
which  he  was  constituted  governor  bv  Lord 
Ellenborough.  The  general  prooeeaed  to 
subjugate  the  hill  tribes  and  all  the  warlike 
population.    He  completely  reorganised  the 
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'whole  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the 
district,  and  gained  the  respect  and  reveroiice 
of  the  inhabitants — even  of  the  Beloochees. 
His  proceedings,  however,  highly  offended  the 
Directors,  and  a  quarrel  ensued,  in  which  Sir 
Charles  tn^ted  them  with  very  slight  cere- 
mony. His  plans  for  the  tenmnation  of  the 
Sikh  War  (q.v.)  were  not  ripe  when  the 
battle  of  Sobraon  ended  it.  Before  leaving 
Scinde  he  succeeded  in  changing  the  feudal 
system  of  landholding  into  a  landlord  and 
tenant  system,  which  he  considered  the  best 
means  of  forming  loyal  subjects,  by  raising  a 
race  of  independent  farmers  attached  to  the 
government.  In  1847  he  returned  to  £ng- 
und  and  lived  in  semi-retirement  until  the 
disasters  of  the  second  Sikh  War  (q.v.)  made 
everyone  look  around  for  a  general.  8ir 
Charles  started  (March,  1849),  but  found  on 
Ills  arrival  at  ^mbay  that  the  Sikhs  had 
been  finally  routed.  He  now  devoted  himself 
to  military  reform ;  but  after  two  years  re- 
tomed  to  England,  where  he  died. 

VameVy  Vicb-Admzral  Sib  Chablbs 
(b.  1786,  d.  1860),  was  the  cousin  of  the  three 
Napier  brothers,  Charles,  George,  and  William. 
He  went  to  sea  1799;  was  employed  all 
through  the  French  War  in  the  colonies  and 
the  Mediterranean.  He  served  on  shore  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  was  present  at  Busaco. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  a  long 
interval  of  rest,  but  on  his  return  in  1829  he 
was  employed  off  the  coast  of  Portugal  in  the 
Galatea.  He  supported  the  Constitutionalists ; 
defeated  the  fleet  of  Don  Miguel,  and  settled 
Donna  Maria  on  the  throne.  Don  Pedro  was 
unbounded  in  his  gratitude;  created  him 
Viscount  of  Cape  St.  Vincent ;  gave  him  all 
the  Portuguese  orders,  and  named  him  admiral- 
in-chief.  He  proceeded  to  remodel  the  corrupt 
Portuguese  navy;  was  thwarted  by  the 
officials,  and  threw  up  the  appointment.  In 
1840  he  was  employed  in  the  Mediterranean 
against  Mehemet  All  as  commodore,  and  con- 
cluded a  convention  with  him.  For  his  services 
he  was  made  K.C.B.,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  both  Houses.  In  1841  he  was  elected  for 
Marylebone.  In  1847  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  compelled  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  to  make  compensation  for 
injuries  done  to  the  British  commerce.  During 
the  Russian  War  he  was  nominated  to  the 
command  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  but  had  little 
opportunity  of  earning  distinction.  On  his 
return  he  quarrelled  with  the  government  on 
the  subject,  and  mutual  recriminations  were 
iuterchauged.  In  1856  he  was  returned  for 
Southwark,  and  cleared  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  Parliament  and  the  nation.  From  this 
time  he  devoted  himself  to  attacking  the 
abuses  in  the  nav}"*,  until  his  failing  health 
reouired  him  to  withdraw  altogether  from 
piablic  life. 

Vapierville,  The  Battlb  of  (1839),  was 
fought  near  Montreal  between  the  British  troops 


under  Sir  James  McDonnell  and  the  Canadian 
rebels,  who  were  completely  defeated. 

Naseby,  The  Battlb  of  (July  14,  1646), 
was  i'ought  during  the  Great  Hebellion. 
Both  armies  took  the  tield  in  May,  1646. 
Charles  I.  marched  northwards,  and,  whilst 
Fairfax  was  besieging  Oxford,  the  king 
stormed  Leicester.  Leaving  Leicester,  Charles 
established  himself  at  Daventry,  collecting 
provisions  to  revictual  Oxford,  and  threaten- 
ing to  attack  the  eastern  counties.  Fairfax, 
who  left  Oxford  on  July  6,  overtook  the 
king  on  the  12th.  The  king  resolved  to  give 
battle,  and  took  up  his  position  on  an  eminence 
called  Dust  Hill,  about  two  miles  north  of 
the  village  of  Naseby.  The  army  of  Fairfax 
was  drawn  up  on  Red  Pitt  Hill,  about  a  mile 
from  Naseby.  The  two  armies  were  both 
about  1 1,000  strong,  the  Royalists  being  rather 
the  stronger  in  cavalry.  The  Royalist  right, 
commanded  by  Rupert,  commenced  the 
attack,  and,  after  a  hard  fight,  routed  the 
Parliamentaiy  left,  under  Ireton,  and  at- 
tacked the  baggage  of  the  Parliamentary 
army  behind  the  line  of  battle.  Meanwhile 
the  Parliamentary  right  wing,  led  by  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell,  charged  and  broke  the  division 
commanded  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale, 
which  formed  the  left  of  the  king's  army. 
Fairfax  and  his  guards  returned  from  this 
charge  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  between 
the  foot  of  the  two  armies  in  the  centre. 
For  this  decisive  struggle  Fairfax  brought  up 
all  his  reserves,  and  was  aided  by  part  of 
Cromwell's  horse  and  what  remained  of 
Ireton's  division.  Under  their  combined 
attack  the  Royalist  centre  was  utterly  routed* 
Rupert  returned  too  late  to  the  field  to  turn 
the  fortune  of  the  battle.  The  king,  at  the 
head  of  his  reserve  of  horse,  was  resolved  to 
charge  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  day, 
when  a  courtier  seizing  his  bridle  caused  a 
confusion,  which  efifectually  prevented  an 
attack.  The  cavalry  of  the  Parliament  pur- 
sued the  fiying  Royalists  to  within  two  miles 
of  Leicester,  and  the  slaughter  during  the 
flight  was  very  great.  The  Parliamentarians 
lost  about  200  men ;  the  Royalists,  1,000  killed 
and  about  6,000  prisoners,  besides  all  their 
guns  and  baggage  and  the  king^s  private 
correspondence. 

The  best  aooount  of  the  battle  is  in  Sprlgge's 
AnaUa  R§di9iva.  The  letters  of  Fairiaz,  Crom- 
weU,  and  the  Pariiamentury  Commisiiioiiers 
addressed  to  the  Speaker  nve  the  official  report 
of  the  battle.  'VHiitelooke'B  and  Clarendon's 
aooonnta  contain  valoable  details.  Markham's 
L^»  f4  Fairfax  contains  a  list  of  anthoritiea»  and 
a  critioiBm  of  their  value.  m^  ;q,  pi 

National  Debt,  Thb.  The  kings  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  notably  the  later  Planta- 
genets,  had  frequently  borrowed  large  sums  of 
money  on  their  own  credit  on  the  secuiity  of 
the  crown  property  and  estates:  but  the 
modem  national  debt  was  originated  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  by  Montague,  in  1692, 
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when    Chancellor    of    the   Exchequer.     In 
order  to  defray  part  of  the  military  expenses, 
Montague  borrowed  a  million  sterling,  the  in- 
terest of  which — at  first  at  ten,  and,  after  the 
year  1700,  at  seven  per  cent. — was  secured  on 
new  duties  on  liquors.     These  duties  were  to 
form  a  fund,  and  on  the  credit  of  this  fund  the 
loan  was  to  be  raised  by  life  annuities,  which 
were  to  be  extinguished  when  the  survivors 
were  reduced  to  seven.   In  the  following  year 
another   loan  was    obtained,  in    the   shape 
of  the  capital  of  the  newly-created    Bank 
of  England,  which  amounted  to  £1,200,000. 
By  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  (1697) 
the  national  debt  exceeded  20  millions;  by 
that  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  it  was  more  thui 
60  millions.    This  rapid  increase    was    the 
cause  of  great  alarm  to  the  Tory  party,  and 
it  was  the  fear  of  the  Whigs  that  the  Pre- 
tender would   come  *'with  a  sponge"  and 
wipe  out  the  national  debt.    Its  gUidual  ex- 
tinction was  one  of  the  objects  of  statesmen. 
In  1711  Harley  foimded  a  floating  debt  (a 
debt  payable  on  demand)   of  ten  millions, 
wkich  became  the  capital  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,  who  in  return  were  allowed  the 
monopoly  of  the  privileges  of  the  Assiento 
(q.v.)  contract  with  Spain.    In  1717  Walpole 
established  the  first  sinking  fand,  bonrowing 
£600,000  at  four  per  cent,  only,  to  extinguish 
liabilities  bearing  a  highen:  rate  of  interest 
The  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  annuities 
by  which  the  various  loans  had  been  raised 
were    redeemable    and  others  irredeemable, 
induced  the  government  in  1726  to  accept  the 
proposal  of  the  South  Sea  Company  that  thev 
should  add  the  national  debt  to  their  capital, 
and  should  in  return  make  the  fund  uniform 
and    redeemable,  payiitg  at  first   five,  «uid 
after  1727  four  per  cent. ;  but  the  failure  of 
the  company  caused  the  plan  to  fall  to  the 
ground.     Pelham  was  more  successful  in  hia 
measuros,  carrying  out  in  1760  a  uniform 
arrangement,  called  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
and  reducing  the  interest  to  three  per  cent., 
paying  off  those  who  were  unwilling  to  accept 
the  terms.     Meanwhile  the  debt  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.    At  the  Peace  of  Aix^Ii> 
Chapelle  (1748)  it  was  over  78  millioitt ;  «t  the 
Peace  of  Paris  (1763),  over  138  millions;  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  War  (1784), 
249  millions.     In  1786  the  younger  Pitt  pro- 
posed a  new  sinking  fund,  by  which  scheme 
the  sum  of  one  million  was  annually  set  apart 
from  the  income  of  the  country  for  the  re- 
duction   of   the    debt    The   fallacy  of  the 
system  became  evident  when  times  of  difi&culty 
arose ;  and  the  nation  was  forced  to  borrow, 
often  at  a  higher  interest  than  it  gained,  in 
order    to    meet    current    expenses.     It  was 
gradually  abandoned,  being  finally  laid  aside 
by  Lord  Grenville  in   1828.    The  struggle 
with  Napoleon  was  a  fearful  strain  on  the 
national  resources,  and  in   181 7,   when  the 
Tgnglinh  and  Iilsh  exchequers  were  consoli- 


dated, the  capital  was  over  840  millioniv  and 
the  annual  charge  exceeded  32  millioos.  Since 
that  date  it  has  been  gradually  reduced,  partly 
by  arrangements  of  economy,  such  as  that  by 
which,  under  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1833, 
the  Bank  of  England  was  to  receive  £120,000 
less  than  before  for  the  management  of  the 
debt ;  partly,  as  in  1868  and  onwuxls,  by  the 
conversion  of  stock  into  terminable  annuitiflB. 
In  1876  a  new  and  permanent  sinking  fnnd 
was  established,  which  was  to  be  maintained 
by  annual  votes  of  the  le^;islature.  In  1883  & 
great  scheme  in  connection  with  the  national 
debt  was  f oimed  by  Mr.  Childers,  ly 
which,  through  the  creation  of  new  annuities 
terminable  in  twenty  years,  £70,000,000  of 
debt  could  be  inmiediately  extinguished,  and 
£173,300,000  in  twenty  years.  The  natiooal 
debt  in  this  year  amounted  to  £766,376,519. 
In  1884  Mr.  Childers  carried  an  Act  by  which 
a  portion  of  the  debt  was  to  be  oonveited 
from  three  per  cent,  to  two  and  a  half  per 
cent  stock.  [Banximo  ;  South  Sba  Compaxt.] 


Maoanlaj  gives  a  dew  aoooimt  of  the  odgia 
of  the  debt,  and  Lord  Stanhope  of  ita  eoB> 
neetion  with  the  South  Sea  Companj.  See  also 
Mawey,  Hint,  of  Bmg.;  Martineau,  Hid  qT  i^ 
Pmmi  MoCnIloch,  Cammeroial  Didioun; 
fitalMmaa*«  Ymt-BooIl  rj^  q^  g.] 

Vavarrete.  or  Vi^ava,  Thb  Battu 

OF  (April  3,  1367),  was  fought  during  tiie 
alliance  between  the  Black  Pnnoe  and  F^dio 
tJie  Cruel,  King  of  Castile.  Pedro,  a  monster 
of  vice,  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom 
by  his  natural  broUier,  Henry  of  Trastamsr^ 
who  was  supported  by  a  considenible  French 
force,  commanded  bv  the  Breton  hero,  Do 
Guesclin.  Pedro  applied  for  assistance  to  tiie 
Black  Prince,  who  after  some  hesitation  a^^ 
to  march  into  Spain  to  his  aid,  on  conmtioa 
that  the  expenses  of  the  campaign  should  be 
defrayed  by  Pedro,  and  certain  Spanish  tovu 
ceded  to  England.  Accordingly  he  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  with  an  army  of  24,000  men,  and 
met  the  combined  force  of  the  French  asd 
Spanish,  numbering  60,000  men,  on  the  pto 
of  Navarrete  just  beyond  the  Ebro  near  the 
town  of  Logrono.  This  victory  was  almoit 
equal  in  the  importance  of  ito  results  to 
decy  and  Poitiers.  The  English  archeis  won 
the  day,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  being  very  con- 
siderable, and  among  the  prisoners  was  Ba 
Guesclin  himself . 

Havarino,  Battlb  of  (Oct  20,  1827). 
In  1827,  on  the  refusal  of  Turkey  to  grant  the 
armistice  to  the  Greeks  demanded  by  the 
powers,  the  French,  English,  and  Russian 
fleets  entered  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and 
appeared  before  Navarino  Bay,  where  twenty- 
eight  Turkish  and  Egyptian  ships-of-war  lay 
waiting  fresh  reinforcements  from  Europe. 
The  lUlies  explained  the  negotiations,  and 
declared  they  should  not  sail.  Ibrahim  Paaha 
agreed,  but  sailed  in  spite  of  this.  The  aUies 
returned,  and  drove  me  Turkish  fleet  into 
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Nanrarino.  Ibrahim  now  ordered  a  general 
maaaacre  on  shore.  On  the  20th,  Sir  Edward 
Godrington,  the  English  admiral,  sailed  in  to 
say  that  he  would  convoy  the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  ships  back  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries. Codrington  went  on  parleying  till  the 
Turks  opened  fire  upon  him  and  the  French. 
The  battle  then  began,  and  in  four  hours  the 
TorkiBh  fleet  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
allies. 

Vavigation  Laws,  Tkb,  regulated  the 
privileges  ot  British  ships,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  foreign  ships  were  admitted  to 
the  trade  of  this  country.  Legislation  of  this 
kind  was  naturally  of  early  development ;  we 
find  instances  of  it  under  the  later  Angevin 
Icings,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and 
£li^beth  laws  were  passed  excluding  foreigpi 
ships  from  our  coasting  trade.  Cromwell 
was,  however,  the  first  to  adopt  the  naviga- 
tion system  as  a  policy ;  in  1650  he  ezduded 
all  foreign  ships  without  a  licence  from 
trading  with  the  plantations  of  America,  and 
in  1651  the  famous  Navigation  Act  was  passed, 
-which  forbade  the  importation  of  gooos  into 
England  except  in  English  ships,  or  in  the 
ships  of  the  nation  which  produced  the  goods. 
This  measure  was  levelled  at  the  Dutch  carry- 
ing trade ;  it  forced  the  Dutch  iato  war,  but 
in  the  end  they  accepted  it.  The  mercantile 
system,  as  it  was  called,  was  continued  after 
the  Restoration.  In  1660  an  Act  was  passed 
providing  that  all  colonial  produce  should  be 
exported  in  English  vessels;  that  no  man 
might  establish  himself  as  a  factor  in  the 
colonies,  and  that  various  sorts  of  colonial 
produce  could  aolj  be  exported  to  England 
and  her  dependencies.  In  1663  it  was  enacted 
that  the  colonies  should  receive  no  goods 
whatever  in  foreign  vessels.  In  1672  came 
the  Navigation  Act  of  Charles  II.,  based 
on  that  of  Cromwell,  under  which  the  pro- 
hibition against  introducing  goods,  except 
in  English  ships  manned  by  a  crew  of  which 
at  least  three-fourths  were  English,  applied 
to  all  the  principal  articles  of  commerce 
known  as  the  "enumerated  articles.'*  This 
Act  ruined  the  Dutch  merchant  navy,  and  the 
cruel  restrictions  of  the  navigation  laws 
were  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  American 
rebellion.  After  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  United  States  were  placed  on 
the  footing  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  hence 
came  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
Charles  II.  They  promptly  retaliated  by 
excluding  our  ships,  and  in  1814  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  was  concluded,  by  which  discriminating 
duties  were  mutually  abolished.  Long  since 
the  folly  of  these  restrictions  on  commerce 
had  been  pointed  out  by  political  economists, 
and  Mr.  Wallaoe  and  Mr.  HuskisBon  began 
from  1821  and  onwards,  introducing  a  series 
of  measures  of  which  the  object  was  to  place 
England  and  the  foreign  nations  with  which 
she  was  at  peace  on  the  same  footing.    The 


most  important  of  these  was  the  Reciprocity 
of  Duties  Act  of  1823,  which  was  directed 
against  Prussia,  the  Netherlands,  and  Por- 
tugal, all  of  whom  had  raised  their  duties  on 
English  vessels;  and  the  Act  of  1826,  by 
which  the  Navigation  Act  was  repealed,  and 
a  new  set  of  regulations  established  of  a  more 
liberal  character,  though  the  goods  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  were  still  restricted  to 
English  vessels,  or  those  of  the  producing 
country.  The  free-trade  legislation  of  1842, 
1846,  and  1849  finally  abolished  a  most 
vexatious  system.  Lastly,  in  1854,  the  coast- 
ing trade  of  England  was  thrown  open  to 
foreign  vessels. 

The  effects  of  the  Navintton  Act  on  Amerioa 
are  mentioiMd  in  Doyle,  The  Engliah  in  Anuriea, 
and  Bancroft,  Hutory  of  th«  United  Statet.  See 
alao  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Natiene ;  and  12  Car. 
IL,  c  18 ;  3  Geo.  lY.,  o.  42,  43.  44,  45 :  12  &  13 
Tict.,  0.  80.  For  the  increaae  of  English  com- 
meroe  ainoe  the  repeal  of  the  Acta  see  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speeeh  at  Leeds,  Oct.,  1861. 

[L.  8.  C] 

nfavy.  Thb.  According  to  the  strict 
sense  of  tne  word,  the  navy  did  not  come  into 
existence  until  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. 
Before  that  period  the  King  of  Enp^land  had 
the  power  of  calling  upon  a  certain  part  of 
the  people  to  serve  against  his  enemies  at  sea, 
and  to  supply  ships  and  arms ;  but  there  was 
no  permanent  naval  force,  although  some  of 
the  sovereign  had  ships  which  were  their 
personal  property.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  the  custom  to  pay  the  crews  of 
these  ships  when  on  active  service  out  of 
the  national  treasury.  The  Cinque  Ports 
were  endowed  with  privileges  on  considera- 
tion of  rendering  especial  service  at  sea,  but 
the  obligation  to  serve  was  common  to  the 
whole  c^st.  Until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  general  control  of  the  navy  was 
left  to  officers  called  leaders,  eovemors,  or 
justiciaries  of  the  king's  fieet.  In  the  rei^ 
of  John  the  office  was  held  by  an  ecclesiastic, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton.  In  1303  the 
title  of  admiral  was  already  in  use.  G^ervase 
Alard  is  stated  to  be  "captain  and  admiral 
of  the  fieet  of  ships  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  of  all  other  ports  from  the  port  of  Dover, 
and  of  the  whole  county  of  Cornwall." 
Admirals  for  parts  of  the  coast,  or  for 
different  seas,  were  appointed  on  varying 
conditions  until  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  grew  out  of  the  older  **  captain  and 
admiral "  of  particular  districts.  [Admiral.] 
From  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  navy  has  always  been  governed, 
nominally  at  least,  by  a  Lord  High  Admiral, 
either  in  person  or  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  discharge  the  office.  Its  powers 
were  very  great,  including  the  commandership- 
in-chief  at  sea,  the  authority  of  the  present 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  with  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  peace,  and  the 
prize  courts  in  war»    [Admhulltt.]    The  last 
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Lord  High  Admiral  who  really  exercised  the 
powers  of  the  office  was  James  II.  when  Duke 
of  York.  Henry  VIII.  began  the  modem 
navy  by  the  appointment  of  a  comptroller, 
and  by  setting  aside  a  portion  of  his  revenue 
every  year  to  meet  the  expenses  of  building 
new  vessels  and  of  keeping  his  ships  in  fight- 
ing order.  It  was,  however,  long  before  an 
organised  body  of  naval  officers  was  formed. 
Until  the  reign  of  James  II.  it  was  the 
custom  to  appoint  a  captain  who  might  or 
might  not  be  a  seaman,  and  who  had  a 
master  to  navigate  for  each  voyage.  The 
captain  then  collected  his  crew  by  voluntary 
enlistment  or  press.  When  the  special  service 
for  which  the  ship  had  been  commissioned 
was  performed,  the  whole  crew  was  paid  off, 
and  ceased  to  have  any  further  necessary 
connection  with  the  royal  service.  The  pay 
of  the  captains  was  largely  made  up  by  fees 
for  convoying,  &c.,  until  the  abuses  of  the 
system  induced  James  II.  to  abolish  it,  and 
compensate  the  captains  by  the  large  increase 
of  sea-pay,  known  as  service-and-table  money. 
James  II.  also  established  the  system  of  giving 
half-pay  to  officers  not  on  active  service.  It 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  species  of 
retaining  fee,  and  even  until  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  naval  officers  in 
the  intervals  of  active  service  commanded 
merchant  ships,  and  traded  on  their  own 
account.  There  are  well-known  cases  of 
merchant  skippers  appointed  to  command 
war  ships  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Captain  Cook  is  an  example  of  a 
man  who  worked  his  way  to  command  through 
the  rank  of  sailing-master  from  before  the 
mast.  Step  by  step,  however,  our  organisa- 
tion has  become  more  strict,  and  to-day  naval 
officers  are  a  highly  trained  professional  body. 
The  fiiateriel  of  the  navy  has  gone  through  a 
process  of  development  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  pertotineL  Under  the  Tudors,  the  first 
two  Stuart  princes,  and  the  Commonwealth, 
the  navy  consisted  of  a  nucleus  of  royal  ships 
(or  national,  as  the  case  might  be),  which 
was  joined  in  war  time,  or  whenever  the  king 
thought  fit  to  make  an  imposing  demonstra- 
tion in  the  Channel,  by  a  crowd  of  merchant 
vessels.  Scarcely  a  fifth  of  the  ships  col- 
lected against  the  Armada  belongaed  to  the 
queen,  and  the  proportion  in  Wimbledon's 
fleet  which  sailed  against  Cadiz  in  1625,  and 
in  Buckingham's  at  the  Isle  of  Rh6,  1626, 
was  about  the  same.  Even  the  great  fleet 
which  fought  the  three  days'  fight  with 
Tromp  in  the  Channel  contained  many  armed 
merchant  ships.  By  that  time,  however,  the 
armed  merclmnt  ships  had  become  a  mere 
nuisance  to  the  fighting  vessels.  What  had 
done  well  enough  in  1588,  though  even  then 
the  queen's  officers  did  not  think  the  ships 
from  the  ports  good  for  much  except  to  make 
a  show,  had  become  completely  useless  fifty 
years  later.  The  causes  of  this  change  were  two. 
In  the  first  place  the  heroic  enthusiasm  of  the 


Elizabethan  days  passed  away  with  the  Eliza- 
bethan heroes.  In  1625  it  was  found  impossibld 
to  get  obedience  from  pressed  crews  and 
merchant  skippers,  and  the  English  fla^  was 
disgraced  by  insubordination  and.  oownrdioe 
before  the  enemy.  In  the  secomi  pl&ce 
Phineas  Pett,  James  I.'s  builder,  had  begun 
to  make  the  war  ship  something  &r  more 
different  from  the  merchant  vessel  than  it 
had  been  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
progress  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  ship- 
building was  as  rapid  as  anything  seen  in 
our  time.  When  James  I.  ascended  the 
throne  a  ship  of  flve  hundred  tons  was  a 
match  for  anything ;  the  liners  of  his  grand- 
sons were  vessels  of  from  1,500  to  1,600  tons. 
Their  superiority  in  build  and  rigging  was 
enormous.  As  the  war  ship  therefore  became 
a  special  instrument,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  improvise  it  out  of  a  merchant  ship  any 
longer.  Accordingly  the  number  of  royal 
ships  had  to  be  increased  very  rapidly. 
James  I.  left  only  thirty-three ;  Charles  raised 
the  number  to  sixty-seven;  under  the 
Commonwealth  it  rose  to  150,  and  at  the 
Revolution  it  was  234.  At  one  period  since 
then  it  has  reached  upwards  of  900.  The 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  be 
considered  as  the  period  at  which  the  navy 
became  fully  developed. 

Since  then  the  organisation  of  the  naTj  has 
remained  almost  the  same  in  form,  thongh 
it  has  undergone  innumerable  modifications 
in  points  of  detail.  The  administrative 
machinery,  the  rank  and  status  of  officers, 
the  code  of  laws  by  which  naval  discipline 
was  preserved,  and  the  duties  of  the  ▼arions 
branches  of  the  service  were  fixed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century;  and  tibouf^ 
the  changes  in  the  construction  and  manage* 
ment  of  ships  has  been  enormous,  the  attempt 
has  constantly  been  made  to  adapt  tins 
organisation  to  it,  without  departing  from  it 
inessentials.  Great  progress  was  made  in  ahip- 
building  and  naval  tactics  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  1745  "  first-rates  *'  were  or- 
dinarily ships  of  2,000  tons ;  in  the  American 
War  they  were  2,100 ;  and  in  1808  there  was 
a  ship  of  2,616.  The  results  of  the  great 
war  with  France  from  1793  to  1815  was  that 
the  navies  of  the  chief  Continental  States 
were  almost  annihilated,  and  that  of  England 
obtained  an  enormous  preponderance.  Great 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  vessels 
were  made  after  the  close  of  the  war;  and  the 
English  ships  of  the  line  reached  their  pei^ 
f ection  between  the  years  1 820  and  1 845.  But 
in  1838  steam  was  applied  to  war  vessels,  and 
by  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  many  Kng* 
lish  liners  were  fitted  with  auxiliary  screws. 
Shortly  afterwards  armour-plated  ships  were 
introduced,  and  since  then  change  has  suc- 
ceeded change  with  bewildering  rapidity. 
Wooden  ships  of  the  line  have  became 
quite  obsolete,  and  during  the  last  twenty 
yean  the  English  navy  has  been  complirtely 
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Teconstnicted,  and  ships  of  siee  far  exceeding 

the  largest  vessel  of  the  past,  and  canning 

ordnance    of    enormous   powers    have    Deen 

built.    The  old  system  of  "rating"  is  still 

nominally  kept  up,  and  ^penerally  speaking 

the  names,  ranks,  and  duties  are  assigned  to 

the  fighting  part  of  the  service;   but  each 

ship  now  carries  a  large  number  of  engineers, 

artificers,  and  scientific  officers.  [Admiralty.] 

Derrick,  Eim  afid  Proyr«M  o/  the  Royal  iiavy  ; 
James,  IvawU  History;  Yonge,  Ht«t.  of  the 
Naoy;  Brasaey,  The  BriUh  UTavy.      rj)   ^I.l 

Vbmxt  JjUlg  was  the  second  son  of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk,  on  whose  death  (1749),  he 
seized  the  royal  treasure  and  the  throne,  and 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  English  to  resist  the 
confederation  formed  against  him  by  Dupleix 
to  support  Mozuffer  Jung,  the  grandson  of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk.  The  alliance  did  not, 
however,  last  long,  and  Nazir  Jung  was  of 
too  reckless  and  pleasure^loving  a  nature 
to  be  able  to  cope  successfully  with  the  in- 
trigues of  Dupleix.  In  December,  1750,  he 
was  assassinated  by  a  treacherous  dependant. 

Vechtan's  Iffero,    Thb    Battlb  of 

(Hay  20,  686),  was  fought  between  Brude, 
the  Pictish  king,  and  £cgfrith  of  Northum- 
bria,  his  cousin,  who  had  crossed  the  Forth  to 
subdue  the  Picts.  The  result  of  this  battle 
was  most  important.  The  Picts  at  once 
shook  off  the  Northumbrian  yoke,  and  the 
Northumbrian  overlordship  itself  came  to  an 
end.  Nechtansmere  is  the  modem  Dunnichen, 
about  four  miles  south-east  of  Forfar. 

Veck-venre,  The.  [Bbnepit  of  Clebot.] 

Vectaa  Morbet   [d.  481),  King  of 

the  Picts,  was  banished  to  Ireland  by 
his  brother  and  predecessor,  Talorgan,  on 
whose  death,  however,  he  returned.  He  is 
said  to  have  founded  the  church  of  Abemethy, 
and  to  have  given  his  name  to  Drum-nechtan 
or  Dunnichen  in  Forfarshire,  where  the  battle 
of  Nectansmere  was  (685)  su1:]!sequently  fought. 

Vactaa  {d.  732),  son  of  Derili,  succeeded 
his  brother  Binide  as  King  of  the  Picts  in  706. 
In  710  the  king  and  nation  were  persuaded  by 
St.  Boniface  to  conform  to  the  Roman  Church, 
and  to  adopt  Roman  usages  instead  of  the 
Columban.  The  Columban  clergy  were  con- 
sequently in  717  expelled,  and  driven  into 
Dalriada;  this  had  the  effect  of  stirring 
into  antagonism  the  latent  hostility  between 
the  Scots  and  Picts.  In  724  Nectan  ab- 
dicated and  entered  a  monastery,  which, 
however,  he  subsequently  left,  and  after  a 
victory  over  Alpin,  the  reigning  king  at 
Scone,  recovered  his  kinfi;dom.  He  was 
very  shortly  afterwards  defeated  by  Angus 
MacFergus. 

VaUKMIf  Horatio,  Viscoukt  {b.  1758,  d. 
1805),  was  the  son  of  the  Rector  of  Bum- 
ham  Thorpe  in  Norfolk.  He  went  to 
school  first  at  Norwich,  and  afterwards 
at  North  Walaham.      In  1771  he  went  to 


sea  with  his  uncle  in  the  Raiaonnahle^  but 
soon  returned,  and  was  commissioned  to  the 
Triumph  at  Chatham.  In  1773  his  uncle's 
influence  obtained  a  place  for  him  in  an 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas.  The  expedition 
was  at  one  time  in  great  danger,  but  eventually 
returned  in  safety.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
the  East  Indies,  wherd,  after  serving  eighteen 
months,  he  was  invalided  home.  In  1777  he 
received  his  commission  as  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Lowestoffe,  ordered  to  Jamaica.  In  the 
West  Indies  he  soon  became  noticeable  for 
his  bravery  and  application,  and  in  December, 
1778,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Badger,  from  which  he  was  transferred  in  the 
following  June  as  post-captain  to  the  JETiii- 
ekinbrook.  In  the  spring  of  1780  he  was 
appointed  to  command  an  expedition  against 
San  Juan  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  The 
expedition  ended  in  failure,  not  through  any 
fault  of  Nelson's,  but  on  account  of  the  deadly 
nature  of  the  climate,  against  which  only  380 
out  of  1,800  men  were  proof.  Nelson  himself 
was  so  shattered  by  the  exertions  he  had  gone 
through  that  he  had  to  go  to  England  to  recruit 
his  h^th.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Boreaa  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
found  himself  senior  captain.  In  this  position 
he  became  involved  in  some  troublesome 
disputes,  and  finally  in  a  law-suit,  owing  to 
his  determination  to  enforce  the  Navigation 
Act  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
War  in  1793  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Agamemnon  of  sixty-four  guns  to  proceed  to 
the  Mediterranean.  In  1796  Sir  John  Jervis 
took  the  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Nelson  became  at  the  same  time  commodore. 
After  various  encounters  with  Spanish  and 
French  ships,  he  joined  the  main  fleet  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  where,  on  Feb.  14,  1797, 
he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great 
battle,  and  contributed  much  to  the  victory. 
Nelson  was  now  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral,  and  commanded  the  inn^ 
squadron  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  In  July 
he  conducted  a  night  attack  on  Santa  Cruz, 
which  failed  through  the  darkness;  Nelson 
hiTnuAlf  lost  his  right  arm.  Early  in  the 
following  year  he  rejoined  Lord  St.  Vincent 
in  the  Vanguard,  and  was  immediately 
despatched  in  command  of  a  small  squadron 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  French  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean.  On  Aug.  1  he 
came  in  sight  of  them  anchored  in  Aboukir 
Bay,  near  Alexandria.  He  at  once  attacked 
with  such  fury  and  skill  that,  after  the  battle 
had  raged  aU  night,  the  whole  French  fleet, 
with  the  exception  of  four  ships,  was  either 
taken  or  destroyed.  The  victory  was  hailed 
with  delight  in  England,  where  honours  were 
showered  upon  Nelson  from  all  sides,  and  he 
was  created  Baron  Nelson.  There  was  work 
for  him  next  to  do  at  Naples  in  trying  to 
strengthen  that  kingdom  to  resist  France.  At 
Naples  Nelson's  infatuation  for  Lady  Hamilton 
led  him  to  bolster  up  the  decaying  monarchy 
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of  the  BourbonB,  and  to  oommit  the  only  act 
of  injustice  recorded  of  him — the  execution 
of  Caraccioli.  In  the  spring  of  the  vear 
1800  Nelson  returned  to  England,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  sent  aa  second  in 
command  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker  to  the 
Baltic,  and  on  April  2  bore  the  chief  part  in 
the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen.  Nelwm  was 
made  a  viscount,  and  on  the  recall  of  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  was  left  in  sole  command. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  was  at  once 
appointed  to  a  command  extending  from 
Chfordness  to  Beachy  Head.  He  organised 
an  attack  on  the  flotilla  lying  at  Boulogne, 
but  the  expedition  failed  in  its  imme<£ate 
object,  though  it  had  the  effect  of  terrifying 
the  French.  On  the  war  breaking  out  afresh  in 
1803  he  was  appointed  to  Uie  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  and  took  his  station  off 
Toulon.  From  May,  1803,  to  August,  1805, 
Nelson  left  his  ship  only  three  times,  so  constant 
was  his  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  engaging 
the  enemy.  But  when  tne  aUianoe  of  Spain  and 
France  was  concluded  Napoleon  determined 
to  carry  out  his  lonff-intended  inyasion  of 
Jlngland.  The  combmed  fleets  put  out  of 
port.  Nelson  went  in  search  of  them.  From 
January  to  April,  1805,  he  beat  about  the 
Mediterranean;  ^en  pursued  them  to  the 
West  Indies.  Here  they  were  in  advance  of 
him;  and  he  was  baflSed  by  conflicting 
accounts  of  their  movements.  At  length  he 
followed  them  northwards,  and  on  July  19 
anchored  off  Gibraltar,  but  could  hear  no 
tidings  of  them.  Unrelentingly  he  resumed 
his  search  round  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  returning,  joined 
Admiral  Comwallis  off  Ushant  on  August 
15,  where  he  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
Portsmouth.  There  he  learnt  that  Admiral 
Calder  had  fallen  in  with  them  off  Gape 
Finisterre  on  July  22,  and  that  they  had  put 
into  Vigo  to  refit.  He  again  offered  his 
services,  which  were  eagerly  accepted;  and 
on  Sept.  29  he  was  off  Cadiz.  Yilleneuve 
hesitated  to  obey  peremptory  orders  to  put  to 
sea ;  but  at  length  he  ventured  out,  and  on 
Oct.  21  gave  Nelson  his  long-wished-for 
opportunity.  The  fleets  met  off  Trafalgar, 
and  in  the  battle  which  ensued  the  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  were  utterly  destroyed. 
The  victory  was,  however,  only  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  Nelson's  life.  He  died  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-seven.  "  Yet,"  as  Southey  says, 
*'he  cannot  be  said  to  have  fallen  prema- 
turely, whose  work  was  done." 

Southey,  lAU  qf  Nel$on ;  Pettiffrew,  M^immrt 
of  NH»on:  Ivelomi  2V«i)atehc«;  Junes,  Naval 
.uttt. ;  Alison,  Hut.  of  Europe,     r^^  j^  g -i 

Venniiui  ia  the  supposed  author  of  the 
collection  of  chronicles  and  genealogies  of 
very  different  date  and  value  which  is  stvled 
Historia  Britonum.  Very  different  views 
have  been  held  as  to  the  authenticity,  author- 
ship, and  historical  usefulness  of  Nennius. 


Man^  have  agreed  with  Milton's  descripdoa 

of  him  as  a  "  very  trivial  writer,"  and  one 

reoent  author  speaks   of  "the  stuff  called 

Nennius."    Mr.  Skene,  however,  has  formed 

a  higher  opinion  of  his  value. 

Nennius  has  been  pabhshed  hf  the  Bi«.  Hist 
Boo.,  and  in  the  If  on.  Hiai,  Brit,  There  ia  a 
trenriition  in  Bohn's  AutiauaruM  Librarw.  The 
best  aooonnt  of  him  wiu  be  foand  m  Xr. 
Skene's  COtie  Sootlend,  voL  i. 

Vepanl.  About  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  it  was  coloniaed  by 
Itajpoots,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  la^ 
century,  a  chief  of  the  Goorkha  tribe  united 
all  the  small  principalities  and  founded  the 
military  dynasty  of  Katmandoo.  The  at- 
tempts of  the  Nepaul  princes  to  extend  their 
dommions  north  ended  in  a  coUisioiii  with 
China,  which  resulted  in  their  bein^  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute.  Foiled  in  the  north, 
they  turned  south.  Their  greatest  genenl, 
Ulmur  Sin^h,  who  acted  ahnost  indepen- 
dently, earned  their  arms  west  beyond  the 
Kalee  to  the  Upper  Sutlej,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  rising  power  ot  Runjeet  Singh. 
Not  content  with  this,  they  pushed  their 
encroachments  to  the  British  frontier  and 
beyond,  until  their  aggiessions  ended  in  the 
Graorkhft  War  (q.v.),  which  effectually  re- 
pressed their  attempts  in  the  south  and  west 
The  treaty  which  ended  the  war  has  never 
been  violated,  and  the  Goorkhas,  instead  of 
taking  advantage  bt  our  exigencies  in  the 
Mutiny  of  1867,^sent  a  large  force  to  assist 
in  quelling  it.  The  barnm  region  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  war  has  proved  an 
invaluable  acquisition.  It  has  furnished  sites 
for  sanatoria  at  Simla,  Mussooree,  Landour, 
and  Njmee-thal,  where  the  rulers  of  British 
India  can  recruit  their  strength  during  the 
heat  of  summer.  The  distance  between  Od- 
cutta  and  Simla  is  abridged  by  a  railway, 
and  to  this  beautiful  place  the  Governor- 
General,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
chief  officials,  fly  during  the  intense  heat  of 
summer. 

Ventrality  m&y  ^  either  perfect  or  con- 
ventionaJ,  independent  of,  or  affected  by, 
treaty.  Examples  of  conventional  neutrality 
are  afforded  bv  the  perpetual  neutrality  and 
inviolability  of  the  Swiss  cantons  declared  in 
1815,  and  by  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  declared 
in  1 833.  In  some  cases  also  neutrality  has  been 
qualified  by  a  pre-existing  aUiance  with  one 
of  the  belligerenta.  Thus,  in  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  in  1788,  Denmark,  though 
supplying  the  Empress  Oatherine  with  certain 
aid,  as  arranged  by  previous  treaty,  was  yet 
held  to  be  neutral.  Such  a  limited  nentrality, 
however,  would  scarcely  be  recognised  in  theee 
days.  No  hostilities  are  lawnd  on  nentnl 
territory,  nor  may  troops  pass  through  such 
territorv  for  the  purposes  of  war.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  a 
neutral  state  all  captures  are  invalid,  and 
every  belligerent  act  is  unkwfuL    In  18^ 
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the  crew  of  the  American  merchantman  the 
Chttapiake  mutinied,  aeixed  the  ship,  and  de- 
clared her  a  Confederate  man-of-war.  The 
United  Statea  government  took  the  ship  with 
three  of  the  crew  in  British  waters,  hut  Mr. 
Seward  considered  the  capture  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  delivered  ship  and 
men  to  the  British  authorities.  Such  viola- 
tion of  territorial  right  is  a  matter  which 
lies  hetween  the  neutnJ  state  and  the  captor. 
A  neutral  state  is  bound  not  to  afford  any- 
kind  of  warlike  help  to  either  of  two  bellige- 
rents, and  not  to  refuse  to  one  what  she  grants 
to  the  other.  Acting  on  these  principles, 
Washington,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  of  1793,  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutra- 
lity, with  instructions  to  prevent  theequrpment 
of  belligerent  vessels  in  tiie  ports  of  the  United 
States.  Ko  legislative  effort  in  this  direction 
was  made  by  Great  Britain  until  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  of  1819,  which  followed  the 
lines  laid  down  in  America.  This  Act  was 
relaxed  in  1835  in  respect  of  troops  levied  to 
uphold  the  claim  of  Queen  Isabella  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  During  the  civil  war  in 
America,  1861 — 65,  much  dispute  arose  con- 
cerning our  duty  as  a  neutral.  Many  cruisers, 
such  as  the  Alabama,  the  Florida,  and  the 
Shenantloah,  were  built  at  Liverpool  for  the 
Confederate  States,  and  were  received  in  British 
ports.  These  ships  did  immense  damage  to 
the  shipping  and  trade  of  the  Federal  States. 
The  most  &mous  of  them,  t'he  Alabama,  was 
built  in  Liverpool  in  1862,  feceived  her  crew 
from  that  port,  and  sailed  thence  to  the  Azores, 
"Where  she  put  on  board  her  armament,  which 
had  been  sent  out  from  Liverpool  for  that  pur- 
pose. During  the  next  two  years  she  took  sixty- 
five  vessels,  before  she  was  herself  destroyecL 
As  she  and  her  fellows  left  our  ports  without 
"Warlike  equipment,  the  law  was  evaded  rather 
than  broken.  Since,  however,  it  was  at  least 
doubtful  how  far  we  had  exercised  due  vigi- 
lance in  the  matter,  we  submitted  the  American 
<:]aims  to  arbitration,  and,  in  1872,  were  con- 
demned to  pay  £3,000,000  damages.  As  regards 
the  rights  of  neutrals  in  trading  and  canymg, 
primitive  law  allows  the  capture  of  an  enemy*s 
goods  in  any  place  save  the  territory  of  a 
neutral  state;  public  ships,  ^Ming  reckoned  as 
such  territory,  are  not  subject  to  visitation  or 
capture  of  goods.  This  does  not  apply  to 
pnvate  vessels.  In  respect  of  these,  however, 
primitive  law  has  been  modified  by  treaty  in 
favour  of  the  rule  that  free,  or  neutral  ships, 
make  the  goods  they  carry  free  also.  Treaties 
to  this  effect  were  made  by  Holland,  a  ^preat 
trading  and  carrying  country,  with  Spain  in 
1650,  with  France  in  1652,  and  again  at  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  Though  the  maxim 
**  free  ships,  free  goods,"  does  not  imply  the 
other  maxim,  "  enemy's  ships,  enemy's  goods" 
(for  the  one  is  founded  on  the  principle  guum 
emque,  while  neutral  goods,  since  they  belong 
to  a  friend,  should  not  be  subject  to  capture), 
yet  they  have  often  been  joined  together,  as  in 


the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  The  parties  to 
the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  Baltic,  in  1 780,  in- 
sisted on  <*free  ships,  free  goods,"  which  was 
contrary  to  British  custom.  This  rule  has  been 
established  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  made 
in  1856,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
war,  a  term  including  such  goods  as  are  of 
primary  importance  in  war,  together  with  such 
as  are  of  doubtful  use,  as  navsd  stores  and  coal, 
if  they  are  rendered  contrabrand  by  circum- 
stancesL  A  neutral  ship  is  subject  to  capture 
when  carrying  military  persons  or  despatches, 
or  contraband  goods,  when  they  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  ship,  or  when  fraud  is  practised. 
The  right  of  neutrals  to  carry  persons  was  in- 
volved in  the  Tr^t  affair.  In  November,  1861, 
the  Trent i  a  British  mail  steamer,  was  stopped 
by  a  United  States  ship,  and  two  Confederate 
commissioners,  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason, 
with  their  secretaries,  were  taken  from  her. 
Earl  Russell  declared  that  these  persons  were 
not  contraband,  and  finally  they  were  delivered 
up  to  us,  the  question  of  their  character  being 
left  unsettled.  Neutral  rights  are  further 
limited  by  blockade.  The  right  to  blockade 
by  proclamation  was  asserted  by  Bonaparte, 
when,  in  1806,  without  a  ship  to  enforce  his 
decree,  he  declared  the  blockade  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  same  assertion  was  involved  in 
our  retaliatory  Orders  in  Council.  It  has  now 
been  settied  by  the*Declaration  of  Paris  that 
a  blockade  to  he  binding  on  a  neutral  must  be 
"effective."  These  restraints  on  neutrals 
imply  the  belligerent  right  of  search  and 
capture,  and  a  neutral  ship  resisting  this  right 
is  thereby  rendered  subject  to  conJ&»ition. 

WhcAton,  Inivnyaivwal  Lcno,  ed.  Dana.  pp. 
412^.  ^   H.] 

ITeville.  Thb  Familt  of.  The  Nevilles 
were  lords  of  Baby  from  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  1397  Balph  de  Neville 
of  Rahy  was  created  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 
The  title  was  forfeited  in  1570.  Ralph's 
younger  sons,  Richard,  William,  and  Edward, 
became  respectively,  through  his  marriage. 
Earl  of  Salisbur}',  Baron  Fauconberg,  and 
Abergavenny  (with  the  titles  of  Despencer 
and  Burghersh).  Another  son,  George, 
was  created  Lord  Latimer.  Richard,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  was  the  father  of  Richard, 
the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick  (by  marriage 
with  Ann,  sister  and  heiress  of  Henry  Beau- 
champ,  Eaxl  and  ultimately  Duke  of  Warwick), 
whose  daughter,  Isabel,  married  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  created  E&rl  of  Warwick  and  of 
Salisbury  (1472).  John  Neville,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  ^'King-maker,"  was  created 
Marquis  of  Montagu  (1470),  and  his  soiif 
George,  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  1469.  The  latter 
was  degraded  from  all  his  dignities  in  1477, 
but  a  descendant  in  the  female  line,.  Anthony 
Browne,  was  created  Viscount  Montagu  (1554). 
Returning  to  the  generation  next  subsequent 
to  Ralph,  first  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Geor^ 
Lord  Latimer's  title  feU  into  abeyance  m 
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1577|  while  that  of  £dward,  Lord  Aherga- 
venny,  still  FemainB.  It  was  raised  to  an 
earldom  (with  the  viscounty  of  Neville  of 
Birling  in  Kent)  in  1784,  and  to  a  marquiaate 
(with  the  earldom  of  Lewes)  in  1876.  Between 
1598,  however,  and  1604  there  was  a  dispute 
between  the  heir  general  and  the  heir  male 
of  the  title,  which  ended  in  the  latter  holding 
only  the  barony  of  Abergavenny,  while  the 
former  received  that  of  Despencer.  The  son 
of  the  holder  of  the  Despencer  title  was  in 
1624  raised  to  the  barony  of  Burghersh  and 
earldom  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  title  still 
remains  with  his  descendants. 

nTeTUle,  Alexander  {d,  1392),  was  elected 
Archbishop  of  York  in  1373,  and  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Richard  XL  became  one  of  his 
chief  advisers.  The  barons  were  determined 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  royal  ministers,  and  in 
1387  Neville  was  impeached  of  treason.  The 
Merciless  Parliament  declared  him  guilty 
of  treason,  and  the  Pope  was  induced  to 
tranblate  him  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews, 
which  act,  as  Scotland  acknowledged  the  rival 
Pope,  was  a  mere  mockery.  Neville  retired 
to  Flanders,  where  he  obtained  a  benefice, 
which  he  held  till  his  death. 

VaTille,  Gbobob,  Bishop  of  Exeter  {d, 
1476),  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  brother'  to  Warwick,  the 
"  King-maker."  In  1456  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  on  the  triumph  of  the  Yorkists 
in  1460,  received  the  Great  Seal.  In  1465 
he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  York;  but 
on  the  breaking  out  of  a  quarrel  between  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  king  in  1467,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  chancellorsHp.  In  1470 
he  joined  his  brothers  in  their  restoration  of 
Henry  YL,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor ;  but  after  Edward's  victories  at  Bamet 
and  Tewkesbury,  his  goods  were  seized  and 
he  himself  was  imprisoned  for  three  years. 
He  took  no  further  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
died  not  long  after  lus  release. 

Veville's  Cross.  The  Battle  of 
(Oct.  17,  1346),  was  fought  near  Durham, 
between  an  invading  army  of  the  Scotch, 
under  David  II.,  the  Steward  and  the  Knight 
of  Liddesdale,  and  the  northern  militia 
under  Henry  Percy  and  Ralph  Neville.  The 
Scotch  were  completely  defeated,  owing  to 
their  inability  to  oope  with  the  English 
archers;  David  himself  was  captured,  to- 
gether with  many  of  the  chief  men  in  the 
Scottish  army,  and  it  is  said  that  15,000  men 
were  slain. 

Vevia.  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  (1493),  and  colonised 
by  English  settlers  from  St.  Kitt's  (1628). 
llie  progress  of  the  island  made  rapid  strides 
until  1706,  when  a  French  invasion  carried 
oft  most  of  the  slaves;  and  for  some  time 
after  this  attack,  the  colonists  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  supporting  themselves.    In 


1871  Nevis  joined  the  Federation  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Previous  to  this  time  the 
government  was  vested  in  a  prefident,  a 
council  of  seven  members,  and  a  representa- 
tive assembly  of  nine. 

STew  Bmaswick  at  first  formed  part 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and,  like  that  country,  was 
discovered  first  by  Cabot  in  1497.     In  1639 
and  1672  it   was  partially  colonised  bjr  the 
French,  and  was  by  them  held  as  a  finhing 
and  hunting  station  until  1760,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  British.     Shortly   afterwards 
English  colonists  began  to  arrive  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  fisheries  were  found  to  be 
extremely  valuable.    In  1783  the  country  was 
still  further  colonised  by  a  number  of  disbanded 
troops,  who  were  sent  from  New  England, 
and  in  the  following  year  New  Brunswick 
was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  made 
an   independent    province,    with    a    consti- 
tution similar  to  those  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada.    In  1837,  in  consequence  of  repre- 
sentations made   to  the  home  government, 
the  entire  control  of  taxation  was  vested  in 
the  legislative  assembly.    In  1867,  under  the 
British  North  American  Act,  New  Brunswick 
was  incorporated  with  other  provinces  under 
the  title  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     Its 
government,   which   is  now  subject  to  the 
central  authority  at  Ottawa,  consLsta  of  a 
lieutenant-governor,  an  executive  and  a  legis- 
lative council,  and   a  legislative   assembly. 
The  capital  of  New  Brunswick  is  St.  John's, 
and  its  wealth  is  derived  from  fisheries,  ooal, 
and  iron,  besides  other  minerals.     [Cam aba.] 

B.  M.  Martin,  BT\ti»h  CoUtnim;  Craaay.  Tli# 
Ivvp.  and  Col.  Con^B.  of  (Kb  Britannic  Evk^nr*  , 
Gesner,  N0VO  Bruncuick. 

Vew  EnglaAcL    [Colonies,  AjmacAsr.] 

If  aw  Modal  was  the  name  given  to  the 
army-  of  the  Parliament  as  new  modelled  in 
April,  1645.  The  term  referred  at  first  to  the 
plan  on  which  the  army  was  reoi^anisedf  but 
soon  came  to  signify  the  army  itself.  Ihe 
Lords  rejected  the  first  Self-denyingOidinanoe, 
because  they  did  not  know  <*  what  shape  the 
army  would  suddenly  take."  The  Commons 
produced  a  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  army  on  the  following  plan.  The  new 
force  was  to  consist  of  22,000  men,  divided 
into  6,600  horse,  1,000  dragoons,  and  14,400 
foot,  the  horse  to  be  formed  into  eleven  regi- 
ments of  600  men  each,  the  dragoons  into  ten 
companies  of  100  men,  and  &e  foot  into 
twelve  regiments  of  1,200  men  each  in  ten 
companies.  The  army  was  to  cost  £44,966  a 
month,  to  be  raised  by  assessment  throughout 
the  kingdom.  On  January  21  it  was  resolved 
that  this  force  should  be  oommanded  by  Sir 
Thomas  I^irfaz,  with  Skippon  as  majocw 
general.  The  officers  were  to  be  nominated 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  two  Houses,  lliis  schone, 
and  these  ajmointments,  were  confirmed  by 
the  House  of  Lords  on  February  16, 1645.  The 
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new  anny  contained  a  large  number  of  In- 
dependents, for  Fairfax  was  empowered  to 
dispense  with  the  signature  of  the  Covenant 
in  the  case  of  religious  men.  Seveiul  of  its 
officers  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  had 
originally  filled  very  humble  stations.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Pride  and  Hewson  had  been, 
the  one  a  drayman  and  the  other  a  cobbler. 
But  the  assertions  made  at  the  time  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  new  scheme  that  most  of  the 
colonels  were  "tradesmen,  brewers,  tailors, 
goldsmiths,  shoemakers,  and  the  like,"  were 
entirely  untrue.  Out  of  thirty-seven  generals 
and  colonels  it  is  computed  that  twenty-one 
were  commoners  of  good  families,  nine  mem- 
bers of  noble  famiUes,  and  only  seven  not 
gentlemen  by  birth.  It  deserves  notice  that 
a  large  number  of  these  officers  wore  Crom- 
well's kinsmen  and  connections.  Clarendon 
in  1660  described  the  army  thuB  founded  as 
*'  an  army  whose  sobriety  and  manners,  whose 
courage  and  success,  have  made  it  famous  and 
tenible  all  over  the  world." 

Markham,  Xi/«  0/  fatt/ov;  Peacock,  Army 
Li$t$  0/  Cavaiitn  and  RmmiKsadt. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

Vmw  SOMI,  The  Battle  ov  (June  5, 
1799),  was  fought  during  the  Irish  Rebellion 
between  Geneial  Johnstone,  with  some  1,400 
men,  and  no  less  than  30,000  rebels,  under 
Father  Boche  and  Bagenal  Harvey.  The 
rebels  were  at  first  successful,  and  reached 
even  the  market-place ;  here,  however,  John- 
stone rallied  his  men,  and,  charging  with  the 
bayonet,  drove  them  out  of  the  town  with 
fearful  carnage.  The  troops,  enraged  to 
frenzy,  gave  no  quarter,  and  after  eleven 
bours*  fighting,  no  less  than  2,600  rebel 
corpses  wore  left  on  the  field.  This  defeat 
prevented  the  rebels  from  marching  on 
r>ublin. 

Vew  Bontll  Wales.    [Australia.] 

Vew  Zealand.    [Australia.] 

ITewbiirglL,  Willlax  of  {b.  1136  P  d. 
1200?),  wrote  a  history  covering  the  period 
1164 — 1198.  It  is  particularly  interesting 
from  its  anecdotes  of  distinguished  persons. 
The  writer's  style  is  clear  and  sedate,  while 
bis  observations  are  acute  and  sensible.  All 
that  is  known  of  the  author  is  that  he  was  an 
Augnstinian  canon. 

An  edition  of  his  work  is  pabllahed  by  the 
EngUth  Historical  Society. 

Vewbnm^  Battle  of  (Aug.  28,  1640). 
At  the  openmg  of  the  second  war  be- 
tween Chiurles  1.  and  the  Scots,  Viscount 
Conway,  with  about  12,000  men,  was 
chai^ged  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Tyne. 
Leaving  two-thirds  of  his  forces  in  Newcastle, 
Conway,  with  3,000  foot  and  1,600  horse, 
posted  himself  at  the  ford  of  Newbum,  four 
miles  above  the  town.  There  he  threw  up 
some  hasty  entrenchments,  but  they  were 
commanded  by  the  higher  ground  on  the 


opposite  bank,  and,  after  a  three  hours' 
cannonade,  the  raw  levies  who  defended  them 
took  to  flight.  The  Scots  now  crossed  the 
river,  and  after  a  couple  of  charges,  routed 
the  English  cavalry.  This  defeat  forc^ed 
Conway  to  evacuate  Newcastle,  which  the 
Scots  occupied  on  the  following  day. 
Qardinor,  Hut.  ofXng.,  19t»-lB42, 

Vewbnryt  Thb  First  Battlb  of  (Sept. 
20,  1643),  was  fought  during  the  Great  Re- 
bellion. The  Earl  of  Essex  raised  the  siege 
of  Gloucester  (Sept.  8),  and  managed  to  evade 
pursuit  during  the  first  portion  of  his  march 
back  to  X^ndon.  But  Frince  Rupert,  with 
the  royal  cavalry,  overtook  him  and  delayed 
his  progress,  so  that  the  king  was  enabled  to 
occupy  Newbury,  and  bar  the  road  to  London. 
The  ro^al  army  was  advantageously  posted 
on  a  hill  to  the  south  of  Newbury  with  its 
right  resting  on  the  river  Kennet.  Charles 
was  resolvea  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude, 
but  the  rash  attack  of  some  of  his  horse  pre- 
vented this  resolution  being  carried  out.  The 
battle  was  decided  by  the  Parliamentary 
infantry,  led  by  Essex  in  person,  who  stormed 
the  hill  by  sheer  hard  fighting.  "  The  trained 
bands  of  the  city  of  Lonaon,"  writes  an  officer 

S resent,  "endured  the  chiefest  heat  of  the 
av,  and  had  the  honour  to  win  it."  "  They 
behaved  themselves  to  wonder,*'  says  Claren- 
don ;  *^  standing  as  a  bulwark  and  rampart  to 
defend  the  rest.*'  The  kin^  lost  many  noble- 
men and  officers,  including  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  the 'Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  Lord 
Falkland.  "Essex  marched  on  to  Reading, 
unopposed,  the  next  morning. 

Haj,  BUicry  ofth€  Long  Parliament ;  Claren- 
don, HUt.  of  iU  fi«b<Ui(m;  Forster,  Brituh 
Btatwmen,  toL  vi. 

VewbnnTf  Thb  Second  Battlb  of  (Oct. 
27,  1644).  After  the  surrender  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex  in  Cornwall  (Sept.,  1644),  Charles 
marched  back  towards  Oxfordshire.  He 
found  that  the  Parliament  had  united  a  new 
army  of  about  16,000  men  fiom  the  armies 
of  Waller  and  Manchester,  and  the  remains 
of  that  of  Essex.  The  king,  with  little  more 
t>*i^n  8,000  men,  took  up  his  position  to  the 
north  of  Newbury  between  Shaw  and  Speen, 
with  his  front  protec  ted  by  the  river  Lam- 
borne,  with  Donnington  Castle,  and  a  house 
called  Doleman's  House,  serving  as  outworks. 
Hero  the  king  was  attacked  on  Oct.  27.  On 
the  king's  left,  round  Speen,  the  Royalists  lost 
that  vilLige  and  several  guns,  but  they  held 
their  ground  in  the  fields  between  Donning- 
ton and  Newbury.  On  the  right,  at  Shaw, 
the  earthworks  round  Doleman's  House 
were  successfully  defended,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary troops  were  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  Nevertheless  the  loss  of  ground  on  the 
left  obliged  the  king  to  abandon  his  position, 
and  he  withdrew  the  same  night  by  Don- 
nington Castle  to  WaUingford.  Cromwell 
decuured  that  this  imperfect  victory  might  have 
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been  tumed  into  a  decirive  sucoeas  had  the 

Earl  of  Manchester  been  willing.    "  I  showed 

him  evidently,*'  says  Cromwell,  '*how  this 

success  might  be  obtained,  and  only  desired 

leave  with  my  own  bri^;ade  of  horse  to  charge 

the  king's  army  in  their  retreat,  leaving  it  to 

the    earrs  choice  if  he  thought  proper  to 

remain  neutral  with  the  rest  of  his  forces. 

But  he  positively  refused  his  consent."    So 

far  did  the  inactivity  of  the  Parliamentary 

general  go,  that  Uie  king  was  allowed  twelve 

days  later  to  return  and  remove  his  artillery 

and  stores  from  Donnington. 

Ludlow,  Memoin:  Clarendon,  Hut.  qf  tht 
lUbellion ;  Sir  E.  WaJker,  Hi^tomol  DUoawnu; 
Birnaon  Ash,  A  True  fielatiofi  of  tU  Mott  Chirf 
Occurrences  at  and  cince  the  Battle  of  Nwbwry  ; 
Warborton^  Prince  Bupert;  Jlfanc]ieeter'e  Quarrel 
witH  CromieeZl  (Camden  Soo.).       rQ^  ]q   pi 

VowcaJltle,  Thomas  Hollbs,  IHjkb  of 
(b,  1693,  d.  1768),  succeeded  to  his  uncle*s 
TOoperty  in  1711.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
Whigs.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he 
became  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Middlesex,  wa,d 
was  created  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  1716.  In 
that  year  he  displayed  great  zeal  in  suppress- 
ing the  Jacobite  rebellion.  He  was  made 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  sworn  of  the  Privy 
CouncU.  He  followed  Sunderland  and  Stan- 
hope when  the  schism  took  place  ick  the  Whig 
ministry,  but  on  their  deaths  in  1720  he 
joined  Townshend  andWalpole.  In  1724,  on 
the  dismissal  of  Carteret,  he  became  Secretary 
of  State.  For  many  years  he  continued 
to  be  a  follower  of  VSTalpole.  At  length,  in 
1738,  seeing  that  Walpole  was  deprived  of  the 
friendship  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  that  the 
king  was  opposed  to  his  peace  policy,  New- 
castle began  to  intrigue  a^^ainst  hiix.  The 
king  was  encouraged  in  his  wish  for  war; 
angry  despatches  were  sent  to  the  English 
ambflissador  in  Spain.  Walpole's  appointment 
of  Lord  Hervey  as  Lord  Friy^  Seal  further 
alienated  him.  In  1742  his  mtrigues  were 
successful;  Walpole  resigned.  Wilmington 
was  made  premier,  and  on  his  death  (1743) 
Newcastle's  brother,  Henry  Pelham,  became 
leader  of  the  ministry.  All  opposition  in 
Parliament  had  ceased,  but  the  Pelhams  were 
jealous  of  Carteret.  They  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis  by  demanding  the  admission  of  Pitt 
and  Chesterfield  to  the  cabinet.  The  king  re- 
fused, and  thev  resigned.  Carteret  was  com- 
missioned to  form  a  ministry,  but  he  failed, 
and  the  Pelhams  returned  to  power.  In  1747 
Newcastle  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  Chester- 
field. Contrary  to  the  wish  of  Henry  Pelham, 
he  still  promoted  the  war.  Chesterfield, 
finding  his  peaee  policy  disregarded,  resigned. 
Shortly  afterwards  Newcastle  (1748)  con- 
cluded the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In 
1751  an  estrangement  took  place  between 
the  two  brothers.  On  the  death  of  Pel- 
ham, Newcastle  took  his  brother's  place 
as  head  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  at  a  loss 
for  a  leader  in  the  Commons.    Sir  Thomas 


Robinson,  a  weak  man,  was  appointed  to  lead 
the  House.  Pitt  and  Fox  contrived  to 
torment  him,  but  Fox  making  tenns  with 
Newcastle,  he  contrived  to  get  through  the 
year.  It  was  evident  that  war  was  at  hand. 
Newcastle  was  quite  incapable.  He  gave  con- 
tradictory orders  to  the  English  admirals,  and 
on  the  failure  of  Admiral  Byng  the  popular  oot- 
cry  against  him  was  so  great  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  (1756).  He  immediately  b^gan 
to  intrigue  for  office.  On  the  failure  of  PiU*8 
administration,  a  complicated  series  of  nego- 
tiations ensued.  During  eleven  weeks  there 
was  no  Parliament.  For  a  brief  period  Ixnd 
Waldegrave  attempted  to  form  a  ministry. 
At  length  Pitt  and  Newcastle  came  to  terms, 
and  that  strong  government  so  glarionsly 
known  as  Pitt's  ministry  was  formed.  **  Mr. 
Pitt,"  said  Horace  Walpole,  '*  does  everything ; 
the  duke  gives  everythmg."  On  the  death  of 
George  II.,  Newcastle  sent  abject  messages  to 
Bute,  offering  to  serve  not  only  with  him  but 
under  him.  But  patronage  and  the  manage- 
ment of  elections  were  taken  out  of  his  hands. 
In  1761  he  deserted  Pitt,  and  spoke  against 
the  Spanish  War.  But  lus  position  was  un- 
tenable, and  in  1762  he  resigned.  In  1763 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  lord-lieutenaney 
for  cexisurix^  the  terms  of  the  peace.  In  1766 
he  received  the  Privy  Seal  in  Rockingham's 
administration.  In  1768  he  died,  intriguing 
to  the  last,  "His  peculiarities,"  says  Lord 
Stanhope,  "were  so  glaring  and  ridiculous 
that  the  most  careless  glance  could  not  mis- 
take, nor  the  most  bitter  enmity  exaggerate 
them.  Extremely  timorous,  and  moved  to 
tears  on  the  slightest  occasions,  he  abounded 
in  childish  caresses  and  empty  protestatioos. 
Fretful  and  peevish  with  his  dependants, 
always  distrusting  his  friends,  and  always 
ready  to  betray  them,  he  lived  in  a  continual 
turmoil  of  harassing  affairs,  vexatious  oppo- 
sition, and  burning  jealousies.  What  dtiiefiy 
mainteined  him  in  power  was  his  court-craft, 
his  indefatigable  perseverance,  his  devoting 
every  energy  of  his  mind  to  discover  ana 
attach  him»uf  to  the  winning  side." 

Horace  Widpole;  SmoUett,  HitL  of  Enf.: 
Stanhope,  Htit.  of  Sng,;  Macaulay,  Enajf  om 
Chatham ;  tieoky,  HitL  ofth*  EighU^mth  Gmtury  ; 
Coxe,  P«lh«m. 

Voweastlef  William  Cavendish,  Drxa 
OF  {b.  1592,  <;.  1676),  son  of  Chsrles  Cavendish 
and  Katherine,  Lady  Ogle,  was  created  suc- 
cessively Baron  Ogle  (1620),  Earl  of  Newcastle 
(1628),  Marquis  of  Newcastle  (1643),  and 
Duke  of  Newcastle  (1664).  He  took  up  arms 
for  the  king  during  the  Civil  War,  and  seised 
Newcastle,  thus  securing  for  Charles  the  com- 
mimication  he  needed  with  the  Continent 
At  the  close  of  1642  he  marched  into  York- 
shire, recovered  York,  defeating  after  a  six 
months'  campaign  the  army  of  Lord  Fair&x, 
and  forcing  him  to  take  refuge  in  Hull.  But 
the  siege  of  Hull  was  unsuccessful  (Sept.  S — 
Oct.  27),  and  in   the   next  campaign  the 
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advance  of  the  Scots,  and  their  junction 
-with  Fairfax,  forced  hun  to  shut  himself  up 
in  York.  The  city  was  relieved  by  Prince 
Rupert,  who,  against  the  advice  of  the  Marquis 
of  l^ewcastle,  gave  battle  at  Marston  Moor 
(July  2,  1644).  After  this  defeat  the  marquis 
took  slup  at  Scarborough,  and  retired  to  the 
Ck>ntinent,  where  he  lived  until  the  Kestora- 
tion.  At  Paris  he  married,  m  1645,  Margaret 
Lucas,  celebrated  for  her  learning  and  eccen- 
tricity, and  author  of  a  life  of  her  husband. 
She  estimates  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
duke  in  consequence  of  his  loyalty,  and  his 
services  to  the  king,  at  £940,000.  As  com- 
pensation for  these  losses  he  was,  in  1664, 
made  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Clarendon  descril^ 
the  duke  as  **  a  very  fine  gentleman,*'  "  active 
and  full  of  courage,*'  "  amorous  in  poetry  and 
music,"  but  "the  substantial  part,  and  fatigue 
of  a  general,  he  did  not  in  any  degree  under- 
8tan(^  nor  could  submit  to.** 

Life  of  tht  Dulse  of  NeweattU,  by  Mugaret, 
Dmcheas  of  Kewoaatle ;  Clarondon,  Hitt.  of  tk« 
SeheUion  ;  Wftrwick,  Mtmmn  ;  Kaxkham,  Life  of 
Fairfa*, 

If  ewfoimdla&d  is  an  island  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  It  was 
discovered  and  colonised  at  a  very  early  period 
by  the  Norwegians,  and  rediscovered  by  Cabot 
in  1497.  Its  valuable  fisheries  made  it  the 
resort  of  traders  of  all  nations,  and  although 
always  claimed  by  the  English,  since  the 
attempt  to  colonise  it  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  in  1583,  it  was  not  until  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  in  1713  that  it  was  finally  created 
a  crown  colony.  In  1583  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  headed  an  expedition  to  New- 
foundland, and  two  years  later  Sir  Francis 
Drake  claimed  the  island  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1623  a  colony  was 
established  in  the  south  of  the  island  by 
Liord  Baltimore  and  another  by  Lord  Falk- 
land, in  1635.  Throughout  the  seventeenth 
century  quarrels  were  co9tinually  taking 
place  between  the  Engliah  and  French  fishing 
companies ;  and  when  the  island  was  finally 
surrendered  to  England  in  1713,  certain  fish- 
ing rights  were  reserved  to  the  French, 
which  enabled  them  to  impair  considerably 
the  English  trade.  The  value  of  the 
fisheries,  however,  continued  to  attract 
numerous  settlers,  and  in  1724  Newfoundland 
was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  and  made  a 
distinct  province,  with  a  governor.  In  1762 
Newfoundland  was  again  attacked  by  the 
French,  but  the  towns  taken  by  them  were 
restored  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Up  to  1832  Uie  country  was 
governed  by  a  system  of  local  jurisprudence, 
but  in  that  year  a  constitution  was  granted, 
and  its  representative  house  of  assembly  es- 
tablished. Responsible  government  was  estab- 
lished in  1855.  It  has  a  governor  appointed 
by  the  crown,  an  executive  council  of  seven 
members,  a  legislative  council  of  fifteen,  and 
a  house    of  assembly  of  thirty  elected  by 


household  sufErage.  It  was  made  a  bishopric 
in  1839.  Newfoundland  is  now  the  only  part 
of  British  North  America  which  is  not  incor- 
porated under  the  title  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Its  chief  wealth  is  derived  from  its 
fisheries,  which  are  stiU  the  cause  of  occasional 
disputes  between  the  French  and  English 
fishing  companies. 

Crean^,  Briianme  Bmpirt ;    B.  H.  Martin, 
Britiafc  Colonus. 

Vewporty  Tus  Treaty  op  (1648).  In  spite 
of  the  vote  that  no  more  addresses  should  be 
made  to  Uie  king  ^Jan.  15,  1648),  the  Pres- 
byterian majority  in  Parliament  seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  second  Civil  War  to  open 
fresh  negotiations.  On  July  3  the  resolutions  of 
January  were  rescinded,  and  it  was  agreed 
(July  28)  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  enter 
into  a  general  and  open  treaty  with  Charles,  and 
that  the  place  of  negotiation  should  be  Newport 
in  the  I^e  of  Wight  (Aug.  10).  The  Parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  five  lords  and  ten  com- 
moners, arrived  in  the  island  on  Sept.  15,  and 
the  negotiations  began  three  days  later.  The 
negotiations  continued  till  Nov.  27,  as  the 
king  argued  every  point,  and  delayed  to  give 
decided  answers  in  the  hopes  of  escaping,  or 
being  freed  by  help  from  France  or  irelaiid. 
He  offered  to  consent  to  the  establishment 
of  Presbyterianism  for  three  years,  but  would 
not  agree  to  the  abolition  of  bishops.  His 
answers  on  the  Church  question,  and  the 
question  of  the  "delinquents,"  were  both  voted 
unsatisfactory  (Oct.  26—30).  Nevertheless, 
on  Dec.  5  the  House  of  Commons,  by  129  to 
83  voices,  voted  "  that  the  answers  of  the  kins 
to  the  propositions  of  both  Houses  are  a  ground 
for  the  House  to  proceed  upon  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom." 
Maaaon,  Life  of  MxUon. 

Vewtown  Barry*  in  Wexford  (June 
1,  1798),  was  the  scene  of  a  skirmish  in  the 
Irish  BebeUion.  Colonel  L'Estrange,  with 
400  militia  and  some  guns,  here  defeated  the 
rebels,  400  of  whom  were  killed. 

Vewtown  Butler,  The  Battlb  of 
(Aug.  2,  1689),  was  a  victory  gained  by  the 
defenders  of  Enniskillen  over  the  Iri A  ad- 
herents of  James  11.  It  had  been  determined 
to  attack  the  city  from  several  quarters  at 
once.  The  EnniskiUeners  applied  to  Colonel 
Kirke  for  assistance,  and  received  some 
arms,  aimmunition,  and  experienced  officers, 
chief  of  whom  were  Colonel  Wolseley  and 
lieutenant-Colonel  Berry.  The  royal  troops, 
already  dispirited  by  a  reverse  at  Lonaskea, 
were  tnrown  into  utter  confusion  by  a  word  of 
command  incorrectly  given.  Berry,  who  com- 
manded the  advanced  troops,  drove  back  Ma- 
carthy's  dragoons,  under  Anthony  Hamilton. 
Macarthy  soon  came  up  to  support  Hamilton, 
and  Wolseley  to  support  Berry.  The  armies 
were  now  face  to  face.  Macarthy  had  above 
5,000  men  and  several  pieces  of  artillery, 
Wolseley  under  3,000.      The  Catholics  re- 
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treated  in  good  order  through  the  little  town 
of  Newtown  Butler.  About  a  mile  from  the 
town  they  made  a  stand.  The  battle  was, 
however,  soon  over.  Wolseley's  infantry 
struggled  through  the  bog  and  cut  down  the 
Irish  cannoneers.  The  Exmiskillen  horse  came 
along  the  causeway.  The  Irish  dragoons  were 
again  seized  with  panic,  and  the  inf^try,  find- 
ing themselves  deserted,  fled  for  their  lives. 
Nearly  1,500  were  put  to  the  sword,  while 
about  600  more  were  drowned  in  Lough  Erne. 
Maoaulay,  Htat.  o/  Bng, 

Vile,  The  Battlb  op  thb  (or  Battlb  op 
Aboukir  Bay),  was  fought  August  I,  1798. 
Nelson,  who  had  followed  and  passed  the 
French  fleet  which  convoyed  Bonaparte^s 
army  to  Egypt,  had  arrived  at  Alexandria 
two  days  before  the  French  squadron.  Not 
finding  them  there  he  set  sail  immediately 
for  Candia,  and  spent  the  next  four  weeks 
searching  the  Mediterranean  for  them.  On 
the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  August  his  fleet 
came  in  sight  of  that  of  the  fVench,  under 
Admiral  Brueys,  which  was  lying  off  Alex- 
andria. The  French  ships  lay  just  outside 
the  harbour  in  a  curve,  extending  from  the 
shoal  on  the  north-west  on  the  left  to  near 
the  batteries  of  Aboukir  on  the  right.  The 
English  advanced  to  the  attack  sailing  in  two 
lines,  one  of  which  passed  between  the  French 
and  the  shore,  while  the  other,  led  by  Nelson 
in  the  Vanguard^  anchored  outside  the  French 
line,  the  nine  first  vessels  of  which  were  thus 
taken  between  two  fires.  The  action  began 
about  half-past  six  in  the  afternoon,  and 
before  nine  five  of  the  French  ships  had 
struck,  or  were  rendered  helpless.  Shortly 
after  this  the  gigantic  Orient  caught  fire  and 
blew  up.  The  battle  continued  till  midnight, 
by  which  time  nearly  all  the  French  ships 
were  too  shattered  to  reply.  At  daybreak  it 
was  seen  that  the  whole  French  line,  with 
the  exception  of  two  ships  which  cut  their 
cables  and  stood  out  to  sea,  had  either  sunk 
or  struck  their  colours.  The  victory  was 
in  great  part  due  to  .Nelson's  admirable 
manoeuvre  of  enveloping  a  portion  of  the 
French  fleet  between  the  two  divisions  of  his 
own.  The  effects  of  the  battle  were  very 
important.  Bonaparte*  s  army  was  entirely 
isolated,  and  the  ultimate  failure  of  the 
Egyptian  expedition  ensured.  The  French 
haa  m  all  nineteen  ships,  with  1,196  guns  and 
11,230  men.  The  English  fleet  consisted  of 
fourteen  ships, with  \fi\2  guns, and  8,068  men. 
The  British  loss  was  895  killed  and  wounded. 
Among  the  latter  was  Nelson,  who  sustained 
a  severe  wound  in  the  head.  Two  of  the 
French  ships  of  the  line  were  destroyed  and 
nine  were  captured.  Their  total  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was  9,830. 
Admiral  Brueys  was  among  those  who 
perished  in  the  action. 

l^fbon  DetrpaichMf  ii.  49  seq. ;  James,  IfofnU 
Bit^yt  Soutliey,  Lt/«  of  HeXaon;  Alison,  Hut. 
nfSwopt,  iv.  607»  mq,.* 


Visi  Privs  was  a  name  given  to  a  writ 
first  issued  in  1285,  by  which  the  jazies  em- 

rioUed  in  any  ordinary  civil  cause  were  to 
presented  by  the  sheriff  at  Westeunster 
on  a  certain  day,  unless  before  that  day  (nut 
priuB)  the  justices  of  assise  came  into  the 
county,  in  which  case  the  trial  was  to  be 
before  the  justices,  and  not  at  Westminster. 

ViTella,  Thb  Passaob  of  the  (Nov. 
10, 1813),  was  one  of  the  great  sucoeffses  of 
the  closing  period  of  the  Peninsnlar  War. 
The  river  was  strongly  defended  by  Soult, 
but  Wellington  found  a  weak  point  in  his 
defences,  and  introduced  through  it  the  light 
di^sion  into  the  heart  of  the  French  position. 
This  mistake  of  Soult*s  resulted  in  his  com- 
plete defeat,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle. 
Soon  after,  Soult  withdrew  to  Bayonue. 
'J'he  loss  of  the  allies  was  heavy,  but  small 
compared  with  that  of  the  French,  who»  in 
addition  to  4,300  men,  abandoned  fifty-one 
guns  and  all  the  field  magazines  at  St.' Jean 
do  Luz  and  Eiqpelette. 

Napier,  PtmnM^dar  War;  Clinton,  Pcntiualar 
War;  F«lUn0(o»  JlffpatelUt. 


Thb.  On  the  break-up  of  the 
Mogul  Empire  the  Nizam-ul-Moolk,  Yiocsroy  of 
the  Deccan  and  feudal  lord  of  the  Camatic, 
became  almost  independent  of  the  coort  of 
Delhi  He  was  the  ruler  of  a  vast  terrifonr 
between  the  Kistna  and  the  Nerbudda,  with 
36,000,000  inhabitants.  On  his  death  (1749) 
a  struggle  for  the  throne  arose  between 
Nazir  Jung,  his  sen,  and  Mozuffer  Jong, 
his  grandson,  the  former  being  supported 
by  tne  English,  the  latter  by  the  French, 
llie  deaths  of  Nazir  and  Mocnffer,  the  one 
by  treachery,  the  other  in  battle  (1750), 
made  way  for  Salabut  Jung  and  Nizam  Ali, 
brothers  of  Nazir  Jung.  The  former  suc- 
ceeded to  Mozuffer,  the  latter,  out  of  hatred 
towards  Bussy,  became  the  English  candidate 
against  his  brother.  Nizam  Ali  {i.  1803) 
eventually  captured  and  murdered  Salabut, 
and  obtained  the  chief  power  in  the  Deccan. 
In  1765—66  the  English  obtained  from  him 
the  Northern  Circars,  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  Company  by  the  Emperor.  La  1 786 — 8  7 
he  became  engaged  in  war  with  Tippoo  in 
alliance  with  the  Mahrattas,  in  which  he  was 
not  very  successful.  The  feebleness  of  the 
Nizam,  and  his  hatred  and  fear  of  Tippoo, 
made  him  very  eager  to  join  the  Triple  Alliance 
of  1 790,  but  his  fear  of  the  Mahrattss,  who 
had  claims  of  ehtmte  on  him,  induced  him 
to  try  and  get  a  guarantee  against  the  latter. 
This,  however,  was  refused.  His  services 
daring  the  war  were  not  of  much  value,  but 
in  spite  of  this  he  gained  a  large  accession  of 
territory  by  the  Treaty  of  Seringapatam.  bi 
1794,  seeing  a  Mahratta  war  was  inevitable^ 
he  endeavoured  to  get  English  help,  which 
was  refused  by  Sir  John  Shore.  Deserted  bv 
the  English,  he  was  beaten  in  the  Kurdlan 
campaign.    He  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
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French  officer,  Raymond,  who  organised  a 
disciplined  corps,  which  was  at  first  intended 
as  a  protection  against  the  Mahrattas,  hut 
eventually  ahsorhed  the  whole  power  of  the 
country,  so  that  the  Nizam  himself  hecame 
alarmed,  and  accepted  with  alacrity  Lord 
Wellesley's  proposal  to  dishand  them,  and 
renew  the  fingUsh  alliance.  The  treaty  of 
1798  stipulated  that  the  corps  of  British 
troops  in  the  Nizam's  pay  ^oold  he  aug- 
mented to  6,000  with  a  proper  complement  of 
artillery,  on  condition  that  a  provision  of 
twenty-four  lacs  of  rupees  a  year  should  ho 
made  for  their  support.  In  1800,  fearing 
the  rapacity  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  Nizam 
proposed  that  the  suhsidiary  force  should 
be  augmented,  and  that  territory  should 
be  substituted  for  the  subsidy  in  money; 
a  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  by  which 
the  districts  the  Nizam  had  obtained  from 
Mysore  (1793-r-99)  should  be  ceded  as  a  oom- 
mutation  for  subsidy,  and  that  the  English 
in  return  should  guarantee  t^e  derfenoe  of  his 
kingdom  against  all  enemies.  Thus  Nizam 
Ali's  long  reign  ended  in  malring  the 
Hyderabad  State  completely  dependent  on 
the  English.  In  consequence,  the  Hyderabad 
State  has  survived  tiie  wreck  of  the  other 
native  principalities,  and  exists  still  as  a 
dependent  protected  State. 

Vo  AddressMi,  Vote  of.  In  December, 
1647,  after  the  king*s  flight  to  the  Isle  of 
"Wight,  the  Parliament  summed  up  their 
demands  in  four  bills.  The  king  on  Dec.  28 
declined  to  assent  to  these  bills,  having  on 
the  26th  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
Scots.  On  the  king's  refusal  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  141  to 
92,  that  no  further  addresses  should  be 
made  to  the  king  by  that  House;  that  no 
addresses  or  applications  to  him  by  any 
person  whatsoever  should  be  made  without 
leave  of  the  Houses  under  the  penalties  of 
high  treason ;  that  no  messages  from  the  kinff 
should  bei  received,  and  that  no  one  should 
presimie  to  bring  or  carry  such  messages  (Jan. 
3, 1648).  The  Lords  agreed  to  these  resolu- 
tions with  only  two  dissentients  (Warwick  and 
Manchester)  out  of  sixteen  present  (Jan.  16). 

VomineeSy  Thb  Assembly  of,  is  the 
name  given  by  some  historians  to  the  Parlia- 
ment which  met  in  1653,  and  is  generally 
known  as  "  Barebones*  Parliament." 

Von-Compounders,  The,  who  gained 
their  name  about  1692,  were  a  section  of  the 
Jacobite  party  who  were  willing  to  aid  in 
the  restoration  of  James  II.  without  imposing 
any  conditions  on  him  whatever.  They  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  Roman  Catholics,  with  some 
Protestant  Nonjurors,  such  as  Kettlewell 
and  Hickes.  They  were  all-powerful  in 
the  court  of  St.  Germains  during  the 
years  that  followed  the  Revolution,  and 
their  leader,  Melfort,  ruled  the  councils  of 
James.    We  find  them  much  disgusted  by 


the  Second  Declaration  which  James  issued 
in  1693  by  the  advice  of  Middleton,  the  leader 
of  the  Compounders.  On  the  dismissal  of 
his  rival,  Melfort  and  his  party  guided  the 
Jacobite  councils  abroad.  As  the  parties 
ceased  after  some  years  to  come  into  comsion, 
the  title  was  gradually  dropped. 

Vonoonfomiists  is  a  name  generally 
given  to  all  Protestants  who  refuse  to  conform 
to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship  imposed 
by  law  on  the  Church  of  England,  and  who 
have  organised  religious  associations  of  their 
own  on  a  different  basis.  The  mediaoval 
Chur(^  system,  more  intolerant  of  schism 
than  even  of  heresy,  was  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  Nonconformity.  The  Re- 
formation necessarily  gave  scope  for  freedom 
of  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion.  At 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  consti- 
tution of  the  English  Church  was  definitely 
settled.  The  followers  of  the  Continental 
Reformers  found  muchin  the  Reformed  Church 
to  whidi  they  took  very  strong  exception. 
[Puritans.]  But  the  early  Puritans  were 
discontented  Conformists,  and  not  Noncon- 
formists. The  laxness  of  the  ecclesiastical 
administration  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  allowed  many  who 
objected  decidedly  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  to 
retain  their  cures  without  really  carrying  out 
the  Act.  Even  Cartwright,  who  attempted 
to  superimpose  a  presbyterial  organisation 
on  the  existing  ecclesiastical  system,  was 
in  full  communion  with  the  Church.  The 
attempt  to  enforce  discipline  which  was 
marked  by  the  publication  of  Parker's  Ad- 
vertisements in  1566  was  followed  by  the 
first  definite  secession.  Thirty-seven  out  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  beneficed  clergy  in 
London  were  driven  from  their  cures  for 
refusing  to  wear  the  surplice.  Two  deans  and 
many  country  clergy  were  similarly  deprived. 
Despite  the  eidiortations  of  Knox,  Beza,  and 
Bullinger,  a  large  number  of  these  "  assembled 
as  they  had  opportunity,  in  private  houses 
and  elsewhere,  to  worship  Groa  in  a  manner 
which  might  not  offend  against  the  light  of 
their  consciences.'*  Others  took  refuge  in 
Holland,  Those  who  remained  in  England 
formed  separate  congregations  of  the  Inde- 

Smdent  type.  From  their  leader,  Robert 
rown,  they  received  the  name  of  Brownists. 
From  another  leader  they  were  called  the 
Barrowists.  [Independents.]  They  re- 
mained the  only  important  Nonconforming 
body  for  nearly  a  century.  Practically  the 
only  other  Nonconformists  were  the  Ana- 
baptists. Stray  foreign  members  of  this  re- 
volutionary sect  had  atoned  for  their  opinions 
at  the  stake  between  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  James  I.  But  neither  they  nor  the 
Family  of  Love,  a  mystical  branch  of  the 
same  communion,  were  at  all  numerous, 
nnie  constant  emigration,  especially  of  the 
Independents,  to  New  Englsind,  kept  down 
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their  numbers;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that, 
despite  the  constant  irritation  to  which  they 
were  subjectedi  but  few  of  the  Puritans 
seceded.  Down  to  the  Civil  War,  they  con- 
tinued, as  a  whole,  members  of  the  Church ; 
and,  though  the  high  monarchist  doctrines  of 
the  Caroline  bishops  and  the  need  of  the 
Scottish  alliance  forced  the  bulk  of  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  to  accept  Presbytery, 
the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  the  General 
Assembly,  the  flux  of  opinion  during  the  whole 
of  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  makes  it  hard 
to  draw  the  line  between  Conformist  and 
Nonconformist.  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Baptists,  along  with  the  old  clergy  who 
acceptea  the  *'  Engagements,*'  could  he  Con- 
formists under  the  Established  Church  of 
Cromwell ;  while  Quakers,  Fifth  Monarchists, 
and  rigid  Anglicans  were  united  in  a  Non- 
conformity that  was  hardly  tolerated.  The 
Restoration  destroyed  a  sjrstem  which  the 
historian  of  Puritanism  admits  "to  have 
never  been  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  body  of 
Christians.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  (May  17, 
1662)  imposed  on  all  the  beneficed  clergy 
the  duty  of  reading  publicly  the  amended 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  declaring 
their  unfeigned  assent  to  ever3rthing  con- 
tained in  it ;  to  receive  episcopal  ordina- 
tion if  they  had  it  not  already;  and  to 
abjure  the  Covenant.  Nearly  two  thousand 
ministers  gave  up  their  cures  rather  than 
submit  to  such  conditions.  With  their 
secession  the  history  of  Nonconformity  in 
England  really  begins.  Despite  the  series  of 
stringent  statutes  by  which  Clarendon  and 
the  High  Church  Parliament  made  Non- 
conformity penal,  the  chief  Dissenting 
Churches  now  received  their  organisation. 
The  older  •  bodies,  the  Independents  and 
Baptists,  simply  returned  with  augmented 
membership  to  their  former  condition.  A 
powerful  Presbyterian  Church  was  added  to 
the  Nonconforming  bodies,  which  included 
not  only  the  zealots  of  the  Covenant,  but 
liberal  Iiow  Churchmen  like  Baxter,  whom 
a  conciliatory  policy  would  have  easily  re- 
tained. The  swarm  of  minor  sects  whicJi  the 
religious  anarchy  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
created  still  continued.  The  Quakers  were 
the  most  important  of  these  who  did  not 
ultimately  become  extinct.  A  few  Socinian 
congregations  had  already  been  established, 
despite  the  ban  of  all  parties  alike. 

In  1662  the  Corporation  Act  deprived  the 
Dissenters  of  some  of  their  most  valued  rights 
as  citizens.  In  1664  the  First  Conventicle 
Act  made  the  meeting  of  five  Nonconformists 
for  religious  worship  an  offence  punishable, 
for  the  first  time  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  for  the  third  by  slavery  in  the  American 
plantations.  In  1666  the  Five  Mile  Act  strove 
to  make  it  impossible  for  Nonconforming 
ministers  to  earn  a  living,  and  hard  for  them 
to  escape  being  sent  to  gaol.  In  1673  the  Test 
Act  imposed  a  sacramental  qualification  on  all 


officials,  which  most  Nonconformists  could 
not    conscientiou&ly    take.      Still,    even  in 
this  black  period,  when  the  gaols  were  full 
of  men  like  Baxter  and  Bunyan,  traces  of 
more  liberal  feeling,  such  as  Bishop  Wilkins's 
abortive  attempts  at  comprehension,  were  not 
wanting.    The  politic  attempt  of  the  croim 
to  unite  the  Nonconformists  with  the  Catholics 
against  the  Church — which  marked  the  varioui 
Declarations  of  Indulgence — signally  &iled. 
Nearly  successful  with  the  Exclusion  Bill,  ' 
the  Nonconformists — this   time    in  alliance 
with    the    whole    Church    party  —  signally 
triumphed  in  the  Revolution  of  1688.    Their 
period  of  direct  persecution  was  now  over. 
The  Comprehension  Bill  indeed,  which  vai 
to  do  justice  to  the  descendants  of  the  ejected 
of  1 662,  was  a  failure.    But  the  Toleration  Act 
gave  ''ease  to  scrupulous  oonscienoes "  by 
allowing  those  who  took  new  oaths  of  alle- 
giance  and   supremacy,  and   a    dedantion 
against  popery,  to  worship  freely  after  their 
own  manner,  and  exempted  them  from  the 
penalties  for  absenting  themselves  from  chuich, 
and  holding  illegal  conventicles,  and  even  per- 
mitted Quakers  to  aflirm  instead  of  sweanng. 
But  meetings  were  to  be  held    with  open 
doors,  ministers  were  to  approve  the  Ihiity- 
six  out  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  which  con- 
cerned doctrine,  and  Papists  and  Socinians 
were  excluded  from  the  Act.    This  imperfect 
measure  of  toleration,  in  conjunction  with  the 
practice  of  occasional  conformity,  which  opentd 
up  municipal  and  other  offices,  ^Wd  at  the  time  ^' 
enough  for  practical  purposes.     The  attempts 
of  the  High  Churchmen  under  Anne  to  're-       , 
yoke  its  benefits  were  not  sucoeaafuL    The 
Schiam  Act,  and  the  Act  against  OonsioBal 
Conformity,were  with  difficulty  passed.  Baton 
the  accession  of  George  I.  began  the  long  reign 
of  Latitudinarian  Low  Churchmanahip  tb&t 
saw  in  the  Nonconformist  a  strongs  support  of 
the  Whig  party.     Though  Wslpole  refused 
to  stir  up  High  Church  hostility  by  repealing 
the  Acts  of  Charles  II.,  it  became  the  custom 
from  the  accession  of  George  II.  to  pass  an 
annual  Act  of  Indemnity  to  those  who  bad 
broken  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which 
made  them  partially  inoperative.      In  1718 
the  repeal  of  the  Occasional  Conformity  and 
Schism  Acts,  and  &ilure  to  repeal  parts  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  marks  the  ^writ 
of  the  compromise.  In  1 727  the  Presbytenans, 
Independents,  and  Baptists  were  loosely  or- 
ganised into  a  body  known  as  the  Three 
Denominations,  which  enjoyed    some   legal 
recognition  and  exceptional  privileges.    But 
the  general  decay  of  religious  fervonr  which 
marked  the  eighteenth  century  fully  affected 
the    Nonconformists.      The     Presbyterians 
gradually  drifted  into  XJnitarianism  in  doc- 
trine,   and    almost    into    Congre^tiooalim 
in  organisation.     Nearly  all  missionary  fer- 
vour had  abated  when  the  Wesleyan  move- 
ment arose  during  the  reign  of  George  II L 
The  ecclesiastical  oonnections  and  Aiminian 
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theology  ol  Wesley  retarded  his  influence  upon 
the  Nonconformist  bodies  for  a  long  time ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  the 
"  people  called  Methodists  "  could  be  regarded 
as  distinct  from  the  Church  from  which  they 
sprang.  The  influence  of  Whitefleld  was 
perhaps  more  direct.  But  before  the  end  of 
the  century  the  Evangelical  movement  had 
given  new  Ufe  to  the  Nonconformist  churches. 
The  increased  interest  in  religious  matters, 
and  the  spread  of  the  habit  of  churchgoing 
largely  increased  the  numbers  of  all  the 
great  religious  bodies;  a  process  which  has 
been  continued  during  the  present  century. 
Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  religious 
history  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy  was  the  vast 
growth  of  Nonconformity  in  Wales,  not  only 
through  the  Methodist  movement,  which  de- 
velop^ independently  the  similar  movement  in 
Kngland,  but  also  through  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  the  older  Nonconformist  communions 
in  that  country.  The  growth  of  a  strong  body  of 
Presbyterian  Nonconformists  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  schisms 
on  the  q^uestion  of  church  patronage,  must 
also  be  mentioned.  In  Ireliuid  alone,  where 
the  two  Protestant  denominations — the  Irish 
Church  and  the  Presbyterians — correspond 
roughly  to  the  EngUsh  and  Scotch  settlers, 
was  there  a  comparatively  slight  development 
of  Nonconformity. 

Side  by  side  with  the  numerical  increase  of 
Nonconformity,  a  series  of  remedial  laws 
gradually  removed  the  disabilities  and  in- 
equalities which  stiU  attended  Dissent,  even 
after  the  days  of  the  Toleration  Act.  In 
1779  the  subscription  imposed  by  the  Tolera- 
tion Act  on  the  Dissenting  clergy  was 
abolished.  In  1792  the  Scottish  Episco- 
palians were  reheved  from  the  severe  restraints 
in  which  their  disloyalty  had  involved  them. 
But  Fox's  attempt  to  relieve  the  Unitarians 
in  the  same  year  &iled.  At  last,  in  1828, 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  repealed. 
The  Dissenters'  Marriage  Act  of  1836  allowed 
the  solemnisation  of  Nonconformist  marriages 
in  their  own  chapels.  In  1868,  after  a  long 
ag:itation,  compulsory  Church  rates  were 
abolished.  In  1869  the  Irish  Church  was 
disestablished.  In  1870  the  University  Tests 
Acts  opened  to  the  whole  nation  the  old 
universities.  In  1880  the  Burials  Act  allowed 
Nonconformist  burials  in  the  parish  church- 
yards. It  was  only  after  so  long  a  series  of 
struggles  that  the  religious  equality  of  the 
Nonconformists  was  finiuly  established.  [Pubz- 
tans;  Disskctbhs;  Methodists,  &c.] 

Keal,  Hiriory  of  ihs  Pv^ifaiu ;  Calamy,  Nm 
eonformigU^  Memorial ;  Bogne,  Htatory  of  Dinen^ 
Un  ;  J>v.  Stooghton,  JZelifrion  in  Bng\anA  ;  Bees. 
Htctory  of  WiJth  27on«o>/ormi(y;  Abbey  and 
Overton,  The  BnglUh  Chwrch  in  the  BighUmth 
O^^^"!/!  lyermsn,  Life  of  Wnleu;  Kallain. 
Cmtt.  HiH. ;  Kaj,  Comet.  Sitt,;  Lecky.  flt^.  of 
Bno,  in  (he  Sighteenth  Century.  For  tbe  earl/ 
HoDconformisis  see  also  the  article  Pukitavs. 

[T  F.  T.] 


Von-JTiirom,  The,  comprised  a  consider- 
able minority  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  at  the  lievo- 
lution.    They  were  about  four  hundred  in 
number,  and  included  the  Primate  Sancroft, 
and  four  others  of  the  "  Seven  Bishops,'*  Ken, 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  White,  of  Peterborough, 
Lloyd,   of  St.   Aaaph,   Turner,   of  Ely,  and 
several  eminent  divines,  of  whom  Jeremy  Col- 
lier and  Charles  Leslie  were  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated.    They  based  their  objections  on 
the  doctrine   of  non-resistance,  mainfjiiTimg 
that  by  the  "  powers  that  be  "  St.  Paul  meant 
the  powers  that  "ought  to  be;"  but  their 
writings  were  more  nimierous  than  solid,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  entertained  no  unfounded  con- 
tempt for  their  reasoning  powers.    Very  few 
of  uie  laity  followed  them,  as  the  Protestant 
Jacobites  were  not  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  as  a  qualification  for  attending  di- 
vine service,  and,  being  in  the  position  of  shep- 
herds vdthout  sheep,  the  non-juring  clergy  sank 
into  idle  habits,  or  took  to  secular  professions. 
In  1690  the  issue  of  a  form  of  prayer  and 
humiliation  by  the  Jacobite  press,  at  a  time 
when  a  French  invasion  was  daily  expected, 
aroused  the  utmost  indignation  against  the 
non-juring  bishops,  but  they  issued  a  reply 
solemnly  denying  any  knowledge  of  the  pub- 
lication.   In  the  following  year,  after  Bishop 
Burnet  had  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
conciliate  them  on  dangerously  liberal  terms, 
the  sees  of  these  bishops  were  filled  up,  San^ 
croft  being  superseded  by  Tillotson.      The 
ex-Primate,  who  bore  his  deprivation  with 
far  less  dignity  than  Bishop  Ken,  thereupon 
drew  up  a  list  of  divines  which  he  sent  to 
James  with  a  request  that    two  might  be 
nominated  to  keep  up  the  succession.    James 
chose  Hickes  and  Wagstaffe.     This  hierarchy 
at  first  caused  some  alarm  to  the  government, 
especially  when  the  Non- jurors  were  found  to 
be  implicated  in  the  various  Jacobite  con- 
spiracies, and  they  suffered  considerably  both 
aiter  1715  and  1 745.    Soon,  however,  schisms 
broke  out  within  the  little  body,  some  having 
leanings   towards  the  Greek  Church,  some 
towards  Rome,  others  being  rigidly  orthodox  in 
their  Anglicanism.     By  1720  the  communion 
had  broken  into  two  main  sections,  of  which 
that  headed  by  Spinkes  dissented  only  on  tho 
question  of  the  oaths  and  prayers  for  the  reign- 
ing sovereign,  while  Collier  introduced  a  new 
communion  office  of  Roman  Catholic  tendencies. 
There  were  also  minor  divisions.    Neverthe- 
less the  Non- jurors,  who  counted  among  their 
numbers  William  Law,  the  author  of  The 
Serioue  Calif   and  Carte  the  historian,  were 
not  finally  exting^iished  until  the  beg^ning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.    Gordon,  the  last 
bishop  of  the  regular  body,  dying  in  1779, 
and  Borthe,  the  last  of  the  Separatists,  in  1805. 
There  were  also  Presbyterian  Non-jurors  in 
Scotland.     These   declined  to  acknowledge 
William  and  Mary,  first  because  they  were 
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their  numbers;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that, 
despite  the  constant  irritation  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  but  few  of  the  Puritans 
seceded.  Down  to  the  Civil  War,  they  con- 
tinued, as  a  whole,  members  of  the  Church ; 
and,  though  the  high  monarchist  doctrines  of 
the  CaroUne  bishops  and  the  need  of  the 
Scottish  alliance  forced  the  bulk  of  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  to  accept  Presbytery, 
the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  the  G^exal 
Assembly,  the  flux  of  opinion  during  the  whole 
of  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  makes  it  hard 
to  draw  the  line  between  Conformist  and 
Nonconformist.  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Baptists,  along  with  the  old  derg^y  who 
accepted  the  *'  Engagements,*'  could  1^  Con- 
formists under  the  Established  Church  of 
Cromwell;  while  Quakers,  Fifth  Monarchists, 
and  rigid  Anglicans  were  united  in  a  Non- 
conformity that  was  hardly  tolerated.  The 
Kestoration  destroyed  a  system  which  the 
historian  of  Puritanism  admits  "to  have 
never  been  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  body  of 
Christians.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  (May  17, 
1662)  imposed  on  all  the  beneficed  clergy 
the  duty  of  reading  publicly  the  amended 
Book  of  Common  I^yer,  and  of  declaring 
their  unfeigned  assent  to  everything  con- 
tained in  it ;  to  receive  episcopal  ordina- 
tion if  they  had  it  not  sJready;  and  to 
abjure  the  Covenant.  Nearly  two  thousand 
ministers  gave  up  their  cures  rather  than 
submit  to  such  conditions.  With  their 
secession  the  history  of  Nonconformity  in 
England  really  begins.  Despite  the  series  of 
stringent  statutes  by  which  Clarendon  and 
the  High  Church  Parliament  made  Non- 
conformity penal,  the  chief  Dissenting 
Churches  now  received  their  organisation. 
The  older  -  bodies,  the  Independents  and 
Baptists,  simply  returned  with  augmented 
membership  to  their  former  condition.  A 
powerful  Presbj'terian  Church  was  added  to 
the  Nonconforming  bodies,  which  included 
not  only  the  zealots  of  the  Covenant,  but 
liberal  Low  Churchmen  like  Baxter,  whom 
a  conciliatory  policy  would  have  easily  re- 
tained. The  swarm  of  minor  sects  whicii  the 
religious  anarchy  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
created  still  continued.  The  Quakers  were 
the  most  important  of  these  who  did  not 
ultimately  become  extinct.  A  few  Socinian 
congregations  had  already  been  established, 
despite  the  ban  of  all  parties  alike. 

In  1662  the  Corporation  Act  deprived  the 
Dissenters  of  some  of  their  most  valued  rights 
as  citizens.  In  1664  the  First  ConvenUcle 
Act  made  the  meeting  of  five  Nonconformists 
for  religious  worship  an  offence  punishable, 
for  the  first  time  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  for  the  third  by  slayery  in  the  American 
plantations.  In  1666  l^e  Five  Mile  Act  strove 
to  make  it  impossible  for  Nonconforming 
ministers  to  earn  a  living,  and  hard  for  them 
to  escape  being  sent  to  gaol.  In  1673  the  Test 
Act  imposed  a  sacramental  qualification  on  all 


officials,  which  most  Nonconformists  could 
not  conscientiously  take.  StiU,  even  in 
this  black  period,  when  the  gaols  were  full 
of  men  like  Baxter  and  Bunyan,  traces  of 
more  liberal  feeling,  such  as  Bi^op  Wilkins*s 
abortive  attempts  at  comprehension,  were  not 
wanting.  The  politic  attempt  of  the  crown 
to  unite  the  Nonconformists  with  the  Catholics 
against  the  Church — which  marked  the  Tiuious 
Declarations  of  Indulgence — signally  failed. 
Nearly  successful  wit£  the  Exdnaon  Bill,  ' 
the  Nonconformists — this  time  in  alliance 
with  the  whole  Church  party — signally 
triumphed  in  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Their 
perioa  of  direct  persecution  was  now  over. 
The  Comprehension  Bill  indeed,  which  was 
to  do  justice  to  the  descendants  of  the  ejected 
of  1662,  was  a  failure.  But  the  Toleration  Act 
gave  "ease  to  scrupulous  consciences"  by 
allowing  those  who  took  new  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy,  and  a  dedarstian 
against  popery,  to  worship  freely  after  thor 
own  manner,  and  exempted  them  from  the 
penalties  for  absenting  themselves  from  church, 
and  holding  illegal  conventicles,  and  even  per- 
mitted Quakers  to  affirm  instead  of  sweanng. 
But  meetings  were  to  be  held  with  open 
doors,  ministers  were  to  approve  the  tiiirty- 
six  out  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  which  ooo- 
cemed  doctrine,  and  Papists  and  Socuuans 
were  excluded  from  the  Act.  This  imperfect 
measure  of  toleration,  in  conjunction  witii  the 
practice  of  occasional  conformity,  which  opened 
up  municipal  and  other  offices,  ^xve  at  the  time  ^^' 
enough  for  practical  purposes.  The  attempts 
of  the  High  Churchmen  under  Anne  to  Re- 
voke its  benefits  were  not  successful.  The 
Schism  Act,  and  the  Act  against  Occasioiial 
Conformity,  were  with  difficulty  passed.  Bat  on 
the  accession  of  George  I.  began  the  long^  r^gn 
of  Latitudinarian  Low  Churchmanahip  that 
saw  in  the  Nonconformist  a  strong  support  d 
the  Whig  party.  Though  Walpole  refused 
to  stir  up  High  Church  hostility  by  repealing 
the  Acts  of  Charles  II.,  it  became  the  custom 
from  the  accession  of  George  II.  to  pass  an 
annual  Act  of  Indemnity  to  those  who  had 
broken  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which 
made  them  partially  inoperative.  ^  1718 
the  repeal  of  the  Occasional  Conformity  and 
Schism  Acts,  and  failure  to  repeal  parts  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  marla  the  niirit 
of  the  compromise.  In  1727  the  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  and  Baptists  were  loose^  or- 
ganised into  a  body  known  as  the  Three 
Denominations,  which  enjoyed  some  legal 
recognition  and  exceptional  privileges.  But 
the  general  decay  of  religious  fervour  which 
marked  the  eighteenth  century  fully  affected 
the  Nonconformists.  The  Presbyterians 
gradually  drifted  into  XJnitarianism  in  doc- 
trine, and  almost  into  Congregationalism 
in  organisation.  Nearly  all  missionary  fer- 
vour had  abated  when  the  Wesleyan  moye- 
ment  arose  during  the  reign  of  George  IIL 
The  ecclesiastical  connections  and  Arminian 
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theology  of  Wesley  retarded  his  influence  upon 
the  Nonconformist  bodies  for  a  long  time; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  the 
**  people  called  Methodists  "  could  be  regarded 
as  distinct  from  the  Church  from  which  they 
sprang.  The  influence  of  Whitefield  was 
perhaps  more  direct.  But  before  the  end  of 
the  century  the  Evangelical  movement  had 
given  new  life  to  the  Nonconformist  churches. 
The  increased  interest  in  religious  mattei-s, 
and  the  spread  of  the  habit  of  churchgoing 
largely  increased  the  numbers  of  all  the 
great  religious  bodies;  a  process  which  has 
been  continued  during  the  present  century. 
Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  religious 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  vast 
growth  of  Nonconformity  in  Wales,  not  only 
through  the  Methodist  movement,  which  de- 
veloped independently  the  similar  movement  in 
Kngland,  but  also  through  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  the  older  Noncoxif  ormist  communions 
in  that  country.  The  growth  of  astrong  body  of 
Presbyterian  Nonconformists  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  schisms 
on  the  question  of  church  patronage,  must 
also  be  mentioned.  In  Irelimd  alone,  where 
the  two  Protestant  denominations — the  Irish 
Church  and  the  Presbyterians — correspond 
roughly  to  the  Knglish  and  Scotch  settlers, 
was  there  a  comparatively  slight  development 
of  Nonconformity. 

Side  by  side  with  the  numerical  increase  of 
Nonconformity,  a  series  of  remedial  laws 
gradually  removed  the  disabilities  and  in- 
equalities which  stUl  attended  Dissent,  even 
after  the  days  of  the  Toleration  Act.  In 
1779  the  subscription  imposed  by  the  Tolera- 
tion Act  on  the  Dissenting  clergy  was 
abolished.  In  1792  the  Scottish  Episco- 
palians were  relieved  from  the  severe  restraints 
in  which  their  disloyalty  had  involved  them. 
But  Fox*s  attempt  to  relieve  the  Unitarians 
in  the  same  year  failed.  At  last,  in  1828, 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  repealed. 
The  Dissenters'  Marriage  Act  of  1836  allowed 
the  solemnisation  of  Nonconformist  marriages 
in  their  own  chapels.  In  1868,  after  a  long 
agitation,  compulsory  Church  rates  were 
abolished.  In  1869  the  Irish  Church  was 
disestablished.  In  1870  the  University  Tests 
Acts  opened  to  the  whole  nation  the  old 
universities.  In  1880  the  Burials  Act  allowed 
Nonconformist  burials  in  the  parish  church- 
yards. It  was  only  after  so  long  a  series  of 
struggles  that  the  religious  equality  of  the 
Nonconformists  was  finiuly  established.  [Puai- 

TAKS;   DlBSBWTBBS;  MXTRODIBTB,  &C.] 

Neal,  Hittory  of  tht  Pvritanit ;  Calamr,  JSTon 
oOtt/ormuU*  Jf«morMU;  Bogae,  Hilary  of  Diuen- 
Un  ;  Dr.  Stooghton,  iitfligion  in  England;  Bees. 
Hiifory  of  Wth'h  Nonecformity :  Abbey  ana 
Overton,  Th§  EnglUh  Church  in  ths  SiMUenth 
Craturu*  l^ermsn.  lAf^  of  Wf$Uv;  Hallain, 
Coftflt.  Hi$l, ;  Kaj,  Omtt.  Ui$t, ;  Leckv.  Hitt,  of 
Bng.  in  tht  Eightunth  Ctntvry.  For  the  earlj 
NonconfomiiBts  see  alio  the  article  Pusztavs. 

[T  F.  T.] 


VonFjnronii  The,  comprised  a  consider^ 
able  minority  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  at  the  lievo- 
lution.  They  were  about  four  hundred  in 
number,  and  included  the  Primate  Sancroft, 
and  four  others  of  the  "  Seven  Bishops,"  Ken, 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  White,  of  Peterborough, 
Lloyd,  of  St.  Asaph,  Turner,  of  Ely,  and 
several  eminent  divines,  of  whom  Jeremy  Col- 
lier and  Charles  Leslie  were  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated.  They  based  their  objections  on 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  maintaining 
that  by  the  "  powers  that  be  "  St.  Paul  meant 
the  powers  that  **  ought  to  be ; "  but  their 
writings  were  more  numerous  than  solid,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  entertained  no  unfounded  con- 
tempt for  their  reasoning  powers.  Very  few 
of  tne  laity  followed  them,  as  the  Protestant 
Jacobites  were  not  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  as  a  qualification  for  attending  di- 
vine service,  and,  being  in  the  position  of  shep- 
herds without  sheep,  the  non- j  uring  clerg}'  sank 
into  idle  habits,  or  took  to  secular  professions. 
In  1690  the  issue  of  a  form  of  prayer  and 
humiliation  by  the  Jacobite  press,  at  a  time 
when  a  French  invasion  was  daily  expected, 
aroused  the  utmost  indignation  against  the 
non-juring  bishops,  but  they  issued  a  reply 
solemnly  denying  any  knowledge  of  the  pub- 
lication. In  the  following  year,  after  Bishop 
Burnet  had  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
conciliate  them  on  dangerously  liberal  terms, 
the  sees  of  these  bishops  were  filled  up,  San- 
croft being  superseded  by  Tillotson.  The 
ex-Primate,  who  bore  his  deprivation  with 
far  less  dignity  than  Bishop  Ken,  thereupon 
drew  up  a  list  of  divines  which  he  sent  to 
James  with  a  request  that  two  might  be 
nominated  to  keep  up  the  succession.  James 
chose  Hickes  and  Wagstafife.  lliis  hierarchy 
at  first  caused  some  alarm  to  the  government, 
especiallv  when  the  Non- jurors  were  found  to 
be  implicated  in  the  various  Jacobite  con- 
spiracies, and  they  suffered  considerably  both 
after  17 15  and  1746.  Soon,  however,  schisms 
broke  out  within  the  little  body,  some  having 
leanings  towards  the  Greek  Church,  some 
towards  Rome,  others  being  rigidly  orthodox  in 
their  Anglicanism.  By  1720  the  communion 
had  broken  into  two  main  sections,  of  which 
that  headed  by  Spinkes  dissented  only  on  tho 
question  of  the  oaths  and  prayers  for  the  reign- 
ing sovereign,  while  Collier  introduced  a  ttew 
comnmnum  offiee  of  Roman -Catholic  tendencies. 
There  were  also  minor  divisions.  Neverthe- 
less the  Non-jurors,  who  counted  among  their 
numbers  William  Law,  the  author  of  The 
Seriout  Call,  and  Carte  the  historian,  were 
not  finally  extinguished  until  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Gordon,  the  last 
bishop  of  the  regular  body,  dying  in  1779, 
and  Borthe,  the  last  of  the  Separatists,  in  1806. 
There  were  also  Presbyterian  Non- jurors  in 
Scotland.  These  declined  to  acknowledge 
William  and  Mary,  first  because  they  were 
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not  of  their  covenant,  secondly,  because  they 
had  spared  King  James.  Calling  themselves 
the  Reformed  rresbytery,  they  continued  to 
thunder  against  William  and  his  successors ; 
and,  though  they  split  up  into  factions,  there 
was  still  in  1780  a  considerable  number  who 
resolutely  declined  to  own  the  goyenmient  by 
paying  taxes  or  accepting  municipal  offices. 
At  leng^  they  became  so  few  as  to  be  unable 
to  keep  up  meeting-houses,  and  were  called 
Non-hearers.    [Jacobites;  8anc&oft.] 

Lathbaz7,  Hut.  qf  tJU  ITon-Jwrort ;  MacanUy. 
ill,  ch.  zIt.  and  Xfi.  {  and  iv.,  oh.  zyii. ;  and 
Lecky.  i.,  eh.  L  [l.  Q.  8.] 

Vorfblk,  Pbbraob  OF.  [Howa&d,  Familt 

OF.] 

Vorfolky  Thomas  Mowhray,  Duks  of 
(d,  1400),  was  the  son  of  John  Mowbray  and 
Elizabeth,  granddaughter  and  heiress  of 
lliomas  of  Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk.  He 
was  created  Earl  of  Nottingham  in  1383,  and 
Earl  Marshal  in  1386.  He  was  one  of  the 
Lords  Appellant  of  1387,  but  afterwards  joined 
the  king  and  helped  to  execute  his  father-in- 
law,  the  Earl  of  ArundeL  He  was  Governor 
of  Calais,  and  to  his  charge  G-loucester  was 
entrusted  in  1397,  where  he  died,  probably 
murdered  by  Mowbray,  who  in  the  same  year 
was  created.  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  the  next 
year  he  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of  Hereford, 
and  each  accused  the  other  of  treason.  It 
was  decided  that  the  matter  should  be  fought 
out  at  Ck)ventry,  but  before  the  duel  com- 
menced, the  kmg  stopped  the  proceedings 
and  banished  boUi  the  combatants,  Norfolk 
for  life,  and  Hereford  for  six  years.  Norfolk 
set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and 
died  at  Venice. 

Vorfolk,  John  Howard,  1st  Dijkb  of  {d. 
1485],  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Howard  Dy 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  took  part  in 
Talbot^s  expedition  to  Grascony,  and  fought 
in  the  battle  of  Caatillon.  He  was  much 
favoured  by  Edward  IV.,  who  made  him 
treasurer  of  the  household,  and  in  1478  cap- 
tain-general at  sea.  He  accompanied  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  in  his  expedition  to  Scot- 
land in  1482,  and  on  Richard  III.'s  accession 
to  the  throne  was  made  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Earl  Marshal.  He  steadily  adhered  to 
Richard,  and  was  killed  whilst  fighting  for 
him  at  Bosworth.  Norfolk  was  warned  of 
treachery  the  night  before  the  battle  by  a 
paper  which  he  found  pinned  to  his  tent  with 
the  following  rhyme  upon  it : — 

"  Jockey  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold. 
For  pickon  thy  maeter  is  bought  and  sold.*' 

Vorfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  2nd  Dukb 
OF  (d,  1624),  was  the  son  of  John  Howard, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  killed  at  Bosworth 
Field  while  fighting  on  the  side  of  Richard 
III.  Like  his  father,  he  fought  under 
Richard's  banner  at  Bosworth,  and,  being 


taken  prisoner,  was  lodged  for  a  period  in  the 
Tower,  his  newly-acquired  title  of  Earl  of 
Surrey  being  declared  forfeited.  He  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance  to  Henry  Vll. ;  and  he 
was  entrusted  as  the  king's  lieutenant  with  the 
important  duty  of  tranquillising  the  northern 
districts  of  ihigland.  In  1497  Surrey  was 
directed  to  provide  against  the  expected 
Scottish  inroiEuis.  His  rapid  march  to 
Norham,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  compelled  James  IV. 
to  make  a  hasty  retreat  into  his  own 
kingdom.  Under  Henry  YIIL,  Surrey 
became  a  trusted  member  of  the  royii 
ministry ;  he  also  still  further  distin^^uished 
himself  in  the  field  by  his  decisive  ▼ictoiy 
over  James  IV.  at  Flodden  (q.v.)  in  1513; 
and  by  the  complete  check  he  succeeded  in 
giving  in  1623  to  the  Scotch  invasion  under 
Albany,  the  consequence  of  which  last  sac* 
cess  was  a  peace  of  eighteen  years  between 
the  two  countries.  In  1522  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  English  expedition  de* 
spatched  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  act- 
ing against  that  kingdom  in  conjunction 
with  the  Imperialist  forces.  Circumstances 
were,  however,  not  favourable  to  any  decisive 
engagement,  and  Surrey's  hostile  proceedings 
were  limited  to  a  general  ravaging  of  the 
coast  of  Britanny.  Surrey  had  his  dukedom 
and  the  earl-marshalship  restored  to  him  in 
1514,  and  was  made  Lord  Treasurer  and 
Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Voxfolky  Thomas  Howard,  Srd  Dru 
OP  {b,  1473,  d.  1664),  was  a  distinguished 
soldier  and  statesman  under  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  two  immediate  sucoessors.  His 
first  public  appearance  in  the  field  wras  at 
Flodden,  where  he  fought  under  his  father. 
Subsequently,  on  becoming  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk in  1524,  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  king's  Council  as 


the  political  opponent  of  Wolsey,  and  the 
acknowledge  leader  of  the  English  nobility. 
His  tact  and  firmness  enabled  him  to  put 
down  the  Suffolk  riots  in  1525.  On  Wolsey's 
fall  in  1630,  Norfolk  became  Henry's  chief 
minister.  As  the  recognised  head  of  the 
conservative  part^  in  Church  matters,  and  the 
chief  representative  of  the  older  nolnlity,  he 
was  deputed  b^  Henry  to  negotiate  wiw  the 
rebel  leaders  m  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
He  was  instrumental  in  passing  the  statute 
known  as  the  Six  Articles.  In  October,  1642, 
he  was  in  command  of  the  Knglish  army  in 
Scotland,  on  the  occasion  of  the  hostilities 
between  the  two  countries  which  ended  in  the 
Scottish  disaster  of  Solway  Moss.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1546,  however,  the  influence  of  the  king** 
brother-in-law.  Lord  Hertford,  who  had  taken 
Cromwell's  place  as  leader  of  the  reforming 
party,  was  strong  enough  to  bring  about 
Norfolk's  arrest  on  a  charge  of  treuon.  A 
suspicion  of  pretensions  to  the  throne  was  a 
fatal  one  for  Henry  to  conceive  of  any  of  his 
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nobles,  and  Norfolk  would  have  shared  the 
late  of  his  gifted  son,  the  young  £^1  of 
Surrey,  who  was  executed  on  the  same 
groundless  charge  of  treason  (Jan.  21,  1547), 
had  not  the  king's  own  death  preceded  the 
day  appointed  for  his  execution.  All  through 
the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  however,  he  was 
kept  a  dose  prisoner,  and  was  only  restored 
to  liberty  on  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the 
throne.  He  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  Buke 
of  Northumberland,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rising  under  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt. 

Vozfblky  Thoxas,  4th  Dukb  op  {b,  1536, 
d.  1572),  the  son  of  the  third  duke,  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  nobles  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  a  Catholic 
in  poHtics,  though  in  creed  he  professed  him- 
self an  Anglican.  Whilst  in  oonmiand  of  the 
Army  of  the  North,  during  the  Scotch  cam- 
paign of  1660,  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
the  queen,  who  feared  his  popularity.  In 
1568  Norfolk  was  ap})ointed  president  of  the 
commission  of  inquiry  at  York  to  examine 
the  charges  brought  against  Mary  of  Scot- 
land.* It  was  at  this  tmie  that  the  idea  first 
arose  amongst  the  Catholic  nobles  of  a 
marriage  between  the  duke  and  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  This  marriage,  urged  on  by  Murray 
and  Maitland,  was  extremely  distasteful  to 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  Norfolk  declared  that 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  marry  one  who 
had  heen  a  competitor  for  the  crown.  He  sub- 
oequently,  however,  gave  his  adhesion  to  the 
scheme,  and,  in  conjunction  with  others  of 
the  queen's  Council,  such  as  Leicester,  Sussex, 
and  Throgmorton,  he  joined  the  plan  of 
marrying  Mary  on  condition  that  she  out- 
wardly conformed  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Elizabeth,  however,  remained 
averse  to  the  match.  A  plot  formed  against 
Cecil  was  discovered,  and  Norfolk,  who  had 
been  intriguing  with  Spain  for  an  attack  on 
the  commerciiu  intereirts  of  England,  re- 
nounced Protestantism,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  lords  in  the 
north.  In  October,  1569,  however,  Norfolk 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  re- 
gained his  liberty  the  following  year  by 
giving  a  written  promise  not  to  pursue  the 
scheme  of  the  marriage.  The  duke,  however, 
quickly  found  himself  involved  in  a  fresh 
CaUioUc  conspiracy,  known  as  the  Ridolfl  Plot 
(q.v.).  In  Sept.,  1571,  some  letters  which  fell 
into  Cecil's  hands  caused  Norfolk  to  be  lodged 
in  the  Tower,  being  brought  to  trial  in  the 
following  January.  The  charge  against  him 
was  that  of  compassing  the  queen's  death — 

il)  by  seeking  to  marry  the  Queen  of  Scots; 
2)  by  soliciting  foreign  powers  to  invade  the 
realm ;  (3)  by  sending  money  to  the  aid  of  the 
Englii^  who  were  rebels,  and  of  the  Scotch 
who  were  enemies  to  the  queen.  The  duke 
denied  all  the  charses,  but  was  found  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and,  after  some  delay  caused 


by  the  unwillingness  of  Elizabeth  to  sign  the 

warrant,  was  executed  June  2,  1572. 

BurUinh  Patten;   Liogard,   Ei$k.  of  Rng, ; 
Stowe,  AnnaU ;  Fronde,  uiat.  qfEng» 

ITorliaiiL.  Thb  Confbrbnce  op  (Jime, 
1291),  took  place  at  Norham,  on  the  Tweed, 
between  Edward  I.  and  the  English  barons 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  competitors  for  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  together  with  some  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Scotch  Estates,  on  the 
other.  Edward  offered  to  settle  the  dispute 
for  the  Scottish  crown,  only  asking  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  the  acknowledgment 
of  Mb  overlordship  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch. 
The  conference  was  dissolved  for  three  weeks 
in  order  that  the  Scotch  representatives  might 
consult  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  reassembled  at  the  same  place. 
Edward's  title  to  the  superiority  over  Scot- 
land was  not  disputed;  the  competitors 
all  acknowledged  lus  authority,  and,  after 
some  inquiry  into  their  various  claims,  the 
conference  was  adjourned  for  a  year,  the 
question  not  being  settled  until  Nov.,  1292. 

Vormaa  Conquest,  The.    It  might, 

perhaps,  be  more  accurate  to  describe  the 
passage  of  history  that  g^s  by  this  name  as 
the  conquest  of  the  English  crown  by  a 
Norman  duke,  whom  a  curious  train  of  acci- 
dents and  circumstances  had  tempted  into  the 
position  of  a  candidate  for  the  regal  dignity, 
but  who  had  to  assert  the  right  to  offer  him- 
self, not,  strictly  speaking,  against  the  men  of 
England,  but  agamst  a  rival  candidate  that 
had  stolen  a  march  upon  him.  It  was  cer- 
tainly an  event  that  involved  several  conso- 
quences  galling  to  the  national  temper,  as 
well  as  ruinous  to  some  and  injurious  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  it  was  not  a 
conquest  of  the  country  in  the  ordinary  sense 
— the  land  and  people  were  not  conquered 
by  a  single  alien  race,  and  made  subject 
to  another  land  and  people,  as  was  Ire- 
land in  earlier  and  India  in  later  times. 
A  splendid  foreign  adventurer  brought 
the  country  to  such  a  pass  that  its  chief 
men  had  no  choice  but  to  elect  him  king. 
This  event  does  not  essentially  differ  in  its  one 
radical  characteristic  from  that  of  the  ascent 
of  William  of  Orange  to  the  throne — ^in  degree, 
in  circumstances,  in  nature  and  extent  of  con- 
sequences it  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  later 
conquest  of  the  crown,  but  it  is  not  without 
strong  features  of  resemblance.  The  conditions 
of  which  this  conquest  was  the  outcome  were 
the  usual  historical  mixture  of  seeming  acci* 
dent  and  personal  character;  these  began  to 
combine  towards  the  event  that  was  to  be 
their  product  about  1052.  In  that  year  the 
royal  stock  of  Cerdic  and  of  Egbert — ^from 
which  the  unforced  choice  of  the  nation  had 
hitherto  never  swerved — appeared  to  be  ap- 
proaching extinction ;  it  was  as  good  as 
certain  that  the  reigning  king,  the  saintly 
Edward^  would  die  childless,  whilst  the  only 
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other  immediate  scion  of  the  stock  that  might 
be  available,  Edward,  called  the  Outlaw — 
Edmund  Ironside's  sole  surviving  son — was 
an  exile  in  Hungary.  Moreover,  the  lately 
all-powerful  family  of  Godwin,  which  might 
possibly  have  supplied  matenal  for  a  new 
royal  house,  had  just,  to  its  last  male  member, 
been  disgraced  and  driven  from  the  kingdom. 
The  ordinary  and  extraordinarv  possibilities 
were  apparently  exhausted.  Kow,  in  the 
eleventh  century  such  a  conjuncture  could 
hardly  fail  to  breed  ambitious  thoughts  in  an 
able  and  enterprising  kinsman — albeit  by  the 
female  and  alien  side  only— of  the  existing 
king's^  a  young  man  whose  spirit  was  up- 
lifted by  great  achievements  at  home,  and 
who  knew  that  King  Edward  had,  from  early 
associations,  a  preference  for  the  stranger 
race  to  which  he  belonged.  This  kinsman 
was  William  the  Bastard.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  of  two  wars  that  Ethelred  the  Un- 
ready had  waged  with  a  Norman  duke,  the 
English  king  had  ^1002)  married  Emma, 
daughter  of  Duke  Ricnard  I.  King  Edward 
was  an  offspring  of  this  marriage.  Thus,  not 
only  did  the  ruling  houses  of  England  and 
l^ormandy  become  connected,  but  also  the 
fugitive  Athelings  of  the  former  found  an 
asylum  with  the  latter,  and  the  one  of  them 
that  lived  to  be  chosen  king  learned  to  love 
the  ways  and  men  of  the  land  of  his  educa- 
tion better  than  those  of  the  land  of  his  birth. 
His  eye,  therefore,  must  have  fallen  with 
favour  on  the  foremost  man  of  the  race  he 
cherished,  the  great-grandson  of  his  Norman 
grandfather.  And  under  Edward's  fostering 
care  a  purely  Norman  interest  was  already 
fast  growing  up  in  England :  Norman  adven- 
turers in  consiaerable  numbers  were  settling 
in  the  kingdom  and  reaping  an  abundant 
harvest  of  hinds  and  preferments,  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil.  Canute's  success,  too,  had 
shown  that  the  great  price  was  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  an  utter  stranger.  !^ved 
doubtless  by  such  considerations,  in  1062 
William  seized  the  occasion  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  family  of  Grodwin  to  cross  the  Channel 
on  a  visit  to  his  cousin  Edward,  who  pro- 
bably then  gave  him  the  assurances  of  sup- 
port which  William  afterwards  represented 
as  a  promise  of  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
The  crown  was  not  Edward's  to  bestow,  but 
his  persuasions  and  influence  might  do  much 
towards  fixing  the  choice  of  the  Wise  Men 
after  his  deaUi.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  take  the 
word  of  the  Chroniele,  when  Exiward  came 
near  his  d}ing  hour,  he  recommended 
another  candidate,  Harold,  the  eldest  living 
son  of  Gk>dwin;  for  William  was  not  long 
returned  home  when  Godwin  and  his  sons 
forced  their  restoration.  The  Norman  in- 
terest in  England  was  depressed,  and  in 
course  of  time  Harold  had  made  him- 
self the  first  man  of  the  English  people. 
In  him,  too,  ambitious  thoughts  must 
have  arisen.      What  looks  like  an  effort  on 


Edward's  part  to  avert  the  conflict,  failed; 
in  1057  he  recalled  Edward  the  Outlaw, 
only  to  enable  him  to  die  in  England.  And 
the  Outlaw's  only  son,  Edgar,  thongfa  not 
too  young  to  be  elected  at  a  less  critical  time, 
appears  for  the  moment  to  have  been  lost  in 
the  shadow  of  the  two  mighty  antagonists. 
About  1064  a  misadventure  of  £[arold*8  gave 
William  a  decided  advantage  over  his  future 
rival.  Cast  ashore  on  the  territory  of  Guy  of 
Ponthieu,  Harold  was  delivered  from  the 
captivity  that  necessarily  followed  by  the 
interference  of  W^illiam,  who  was  Guvs 
immediate  lord,  and  was  obliged  to  share  his 
deliverer's  hospitality  till  he  had  comphed 
with  the  conditions  that  his  host  exacted. 
These  are  not  certainly  known;  but  pro- 
bably were  that  Harold  should  marry  Wil- 
liam's daughter,  and  support  his  claim  to  the 
English  crown.  It  is  said — and  the  stoiy 
may  be  true— that  to  add  a  greater  awful- 
ness  to  Harold's  oath,  a  heap  of  relits 
had  been  secreted  under  the  sacred  things 
on  which  Harold  was  made  to  swettr.  But 
the  oath  had  no  power  to  bind  the  aspiring 
Englishman.  Within  two  years  Edward  dic^ 
(Jan.  6,  1066),  and  on  the  next  day  Harold, 
presumably  after  some  form  of  election,  was 
crowned  king  by  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York, 
in  the  newly-consecrated  abbey  church  of 
Westminster.  A  few  days  later  tidings  of 
this  event  came  to  William,  who  at  once  re- 
solved to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  grt-iit 
prize  with  the  man  that  had  swoni  to  befrii<nd 
him  in  his  suit,  but  had  now  snatched  it  from 
him.  He  first  challenged  Harold  to  fnlfil  the 
alleged  compact;  and  receiving  either  no 
answer  at  all  or  an  answer  that  pleaded  seve- 
ral excuses  for  non-fulfilment,  ne  set  about 
making  extensive  preparations  for  an  expe- 
dition against  the  new  king.  At  LiUebonne 
he  won  his  somewhat  reluctant  borons  to  a 
participation  in  the  enterprise ;  he  gained  the 
willing  assistance  of  the  trading  class  amoog 
his  subjects;  he  denounced  Harold  as  a  per^ 

J'urer  over  Europe  ;  by  pledging  himself 
[berally  he  secured  the  s^^mpathies  and  in  a 
sense  the  apostolic  benediction  for  his  under- 
taking of  Pope  Alexander  II.,  who  even  sent 
him  a  consecrated  banner  and  a  ring  with  a 
hair  of  St.  Peter ;  he  invited  volunteers  from 
other  lands ;  and  from  Flanders,  Anjoo, 
Touraine,  and  Britanny  men  thronged  to  his 
standard.  The  north-western  coiner  of  Eorc^ 
was  awakened  to  an  unwonted  enthnsiasm  by 
his  ardour  and  loud  trumpeting  of  the  merits 
of  his  cause.  In  forwarding  his  design, 
Lanfrano  of  Pavia,  and  Will^m,  the  son  of 
the  self-sacrificing  Osbem,  were  especially 
helpful.  Forests  were  felled  to  build  him 
innumerable  ships.  By  these  exertions  a 
great  host  of  mixed  composition,  given,  at 
the  highest,  as  60,000,  at  the  lowest  as 
14,000,  was,  while  it  was  yet  summer,  col- 
lected, first  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive,  and  then 
at  St  Valery  upon  the  Somme,  where  a  trans* 
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port  fleet,  whose  lowest  estimate  is  696,  lay 
ready  to  receive  them.  After  a  long  and 
harassing  delay,  due  to  thwarting  winds,  the 
expedition  was  at  last  allowed  to  lift  anchor 
on  Sept,  27,  and  next  day  it  appeared  ofi  the 
coast  of  Sussex.  The  moment  was  eminently 
fiayouzable.  Harold's  fleet,  which  had  lain 
there  idl  the  summer  to  guard  the  approaches 
to  the  land,  had  been  forced  from  its  post  by 
the  exhaustion  of  its  provisions;  and  the 
Norman  host  disembarked  at  Pevensey  unob- 
structed. Indeed,  the  moment  was  doubly 
favourable.  Harold  and  the  choicest  de- 
fenders of  his  kingdom  had,  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  dread  hour,  been  called  northwanis  to 
repel  a  fatally-timed  invasion  of  his  brother 
Tosti  and  the  Norwegian  king,  Harold  Har- 
drada  ;  and  two  days  before  William  left  St. 
Valery,  had  vanquished  and  slain  them  both 
at  Stamford  Bridge.  Coast  and  southern 
shires  alike  were  thus  bare  of  defence,  and 
William  was  free  to  act  as  he  thought  best 
fitted  to  serve  his  ends.  He  led  his  host 
to  Hastings,  raised  defensive  works  there,  and 
proceeded  by  a  systematic  destruction  of  the 
bouses  and  ravage  of  the  fields  that  were 
within  his  power,  to  provoke  Harold  to  stake 
the  issue  on  a  single  battle.  Harold  did  not 
disappoint  him.  On  being  told  of  his  rival's 
landing,  he  gathered  round  him  his  house- 
carls  and  marched  with  a  well-nigh  incredible 
swiftness  from  York  to  London,  mustered  to 
his  standard  all  the  available  strength  of 
Wessex  and  his  brothers  Oyrth  and  Leof- 
wine's  earldoms,  then  led  hia  men  rapidly 
to  the  hill  of  Senlac  (now  Battle) ;  and,  ar- 
riving on  October  13th,  threw  up  earth- works, 
built  paliaadings,  and  awaited  the  onset  of 
the  invaders.  On  the  following  morning 
(Saturday,  Oct.  14),  this  onset  was  given, 
and  after  an  entire  day's  fighting,  as  fierce 
and  obstinate  as  any  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  warfare,  the  sun  set  on  the  slaughter  of 
Harold,  his  brothers,  and  the  flower  of  his 
force,  and  the  hopeless  rout  of  the  rest.  The 
completeness  of  the  result  is  ascribed  by  some 
to  the  impatience  of  Harold,  whose  eagerness 
to  rescue  the  invaded  seil,  or  close  with  his 
antagonist,  made  him  give  battle  with  but  a 
fraction  of  his  strength,  and,  by  others,  to 
his  brothers-in-law,  the  Earls  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  who  held  their  levies  aloof  from  the 
struggle  till  it  was  too  late.  But  it  looked  as 
if  tbe  terrible  day  had  merely  cleared  from 
William's  path  his  most  formidable  com- 
petitor;  the  surviving  leaders  of  the  nation 
were  not  yet  persuaded  to  elect  him  to  the 
kingdom.  They  chose  the  boy  Edgar  instead, 
and  made  ready  to  continue  the  struggle. 
Thereupon  William  took  his  way  by  Romney, 
Dover,  and  Canterbury  towiuds  London, 
flcattered  a  body  of  Londoners  who  tried  to 
check  his  progress,  and  set  fire  to  Southwark. 
But  finding  &b  capital  still  insubmissive,  he 
went  with  his  army  to  Wallingf  ord,  crossed 
the  river  there,  and  moved  on  London  from 


the  west.  This  advance  brought  the  Wise  Men 
that  directed  the  resistance  to  their  knees; 
they  decided  to  offer  William  the  crown ;  and 
meeting  him  at  Berkhampstead  with  Aldred 
of  York  at  their  head,  they  announced  to  him 
the  choice  they  had  made.  Yet  William  did 
not  accept  the  proffered  crown  till  he  had 
consulted  with  his  Norman  nobles,  and  been 
advisea  by  them  to  do  so.  He  then  despatched 
a  part  of  his  army  to  London  to  b^n  the 
construction  of  a  fortress  there,  and  following 
leisurely  with  the  main  body,  was,  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  crowned  in  the  great  Minster  by 
the  hands  of  Archbishop  Aldred.  An  un- 
pleasant incident  marred  the  ceremony.  The 
approving  shouts  of  the  English  within  the 
church,  mistaken  for  cries  of  onslaught  by 
the  Normans  without,  made  these  set  the 
neighbouring  houses  on  fire,  and  a  scene  of 
wild  riot  and  disorder  ensued.  The  crown 
was  now  conquered ;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
at  Barking  in  Essex,  the  full  obedience  of  the 
country  seemed  to  be  conquered  also.  Thither 
came  the  great  men  of  the  north,  Edwin, 
Morcar,  Waltheof,  Copsi,  and  others,  and 
made  formal  acknowledgment  of  William  as 
their  king.  The  Conquest  might  now  be 
thought  complete.  From  the  vast  estates  of 
Harold,  his  brothers,  and  other  partisans, 
William  rewarded  his  followers ;  but  he  either 
left  undisturbed  or  confirmed  in  their  posses- 
sions and  offices  those  who  had  not  fought 
against  him  or  had  submitted.  To  outward 
appearance  the  only  material  change  was  a 
Norman  instead  of  an  English  king,  and  the 
addition  to  the  higher  and  oflicial  ranks  of  the 
population  of  a  contingent  of  foreign  nobles, 
each  with  a  foreign  following.  All  was 
quiet;  and  the  king,  having  deputed  the 
government  to  his  brother  Odo,  now  Earl  of 
Kent,  and  his  friend  Fitz-Osbem,  now  Earl  of 
Hereford,  returned  home  with  his  army  in 
March,  1067.  But  the  work  of  conquest  proved 
to  be  only  half  done.  Owing,  it  may  be,  to  the 
harsh  or  inefficient  rule  of  the  regents,  armed 
risings  broke  out  all  over  the  country;  and 
William  came  back  to  find  that  the  west  and 
north  had  still  to  be  subdued.  In  1068  he 
marched  upon  Exeter,  which  had  placed  itself 
in  the  hands  of  Harold's  mother  and  sons, 
took  it  after  an  honourable  resistance,  and 
thus  brought  under  his  sway  the  western 
counties.  The  northern  lands,  which  were 
also  in  rebellion,  were  awed  into  transitory 
obedience  by  a  movement  upon  Warwick; 
William  entered  York,  and  a  Norman  force 
under  De  Comines  went  on  to  Durham.  The 
sons  of  Harold,  after  a  vain  attempt  on 
Bristol,  and  a  defeat  in  Somerset,  sailed  away. 
Again  the  prospect  cleared.  But  again  it 
turned  out  to  be  illusive.  In  1069  the  north 
was  once  more  in  arms;  the  Normans  in 
Durham  were  slain  to  a  man ;  and  York  was 
besieged  by  Oospatrio  and  Edgar  the 
Atheling.  For  a  moment  rebellion  subsided 
before  William's  axrival  at  York,  but  only  to 
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renew  its  fury  after  his  departare.  The  west, 
the  Welsh  border,  and  parts  of  the  Midlands 
also  sprang  to  arms ;  Gospatric,  Edgar,  Wal- 
theof ,  and  Edric  the  Wild  took  pe^  in  the 
outbreak ;  a  large  Danish  expedition  that  had 
just  landed  joined  the  insurgents ;  York  was 
stormed,  and  almost  every  man  of  its 
Norman  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword. 
Leaving  the  other  centres  of  insurrection  to 
the  industry  of  his  lieutenants,  who  did  not 
fail  him,  William  took  in  hand  those  of  the 
north,  and  quelled  them  one  by  one.  The 
Danes  disappeared;  Edgar  fled;  Gkispatiio 
and  Waltheof  submitted,  and  were  replaced 
in  their  earldoms.  The  chastisement,  pro- 
bably cruel,  of  the  country  folk  that  William 
deemed  necessary,  grew  in  the  narratives  of 
later  writers  into  a  pitiless  laying  waste  of  all 
northern  England,  into  a  clearance  from,  this 
region  of  every  form  of  life.  From  this 
representation  we  may  withhold  our  belief 
till  evidence  sufficient  to  establish  so  com- 
prehensive a  crime  be  produced.  An  arduous 
march  to  Chester  in  the  first  months  of  1070, 
and  the  occupation  of  that  city,  finished  the 
campaign,  and  with  it  the  process  of  conquest. 
When  William  dismissed  his  troops  at  Salis- 
bury in  March,  1070,  the  work  was  practically 
done.  Isolated  attempts  had  still  to  be 
crushed,  but  the  Conqueror's  hold  on  the 
kingdom  was  now  secure. 

The  earliest  effect  of  the  Conquest  re- 
sulted from  the  struggle  to  complete  it ;  for 
the  fresh  services  therein  rendered  by  his 
foreign  followers  to  William  were  rewarded 
by  the  fresh  forfeitures  that  the  conflict 
generated.  The  ranks  of  the  great  land- 
owners were  thus  stocked  in  large  majority 
by  foreigners ;  and  the  English  titled  and 
untitled  nobility  were  for  centuries  largely  of 
foreign  origin.  The  rulers  of  the  land,  the 
men  who  administered  affairs  in  Church  and 
State,  were  for  some  generations  taken  almost 
exclusively  from  the  same  class;  William 
was  either  afraid  to  trust  Englishmen,  or  did 
not  find  among  them  the  human  qualities  he 
sought.  But  few  direct  radical  changes  came 
of  the  Conquest;  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  English  were  left  unaltered ;  the  ground- 
work of  the  political  system  continued  the 
same — compurgation,  ordeal,  view  of  frank- 
pledge, fyrd,  witenagemot,  all  survived  in 
their  entirety ;  to  every  Englishman  his  full 
sum  of  rights  and  capacities  remained.  But 
two  consequences  of  the  event  led  to  important 
changes  :  the  tenure  of  land  was  feudalised, 
and  a  new  system  and  new  principles  of  law 
were  planted  side  by  side  with  the  old.  The 
former  process  created  in  time  a  thorough 
revolution  in  the  tenure  of  land,  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  king  to  the  land,  and  the  relation 
of  the  landowners  to  the  king;  while  the 
latter,  though  applicable  only  to  men  of 
foreign  orig^,  insensibly  influenced  and 
very  largely  transformed  the  native  usages. 
**  And  this,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  '*ran  up  into 


the  highest  grades  of  organisation ;  the  kin^*s 
court  of  counsellors  was  composed  of  his  feudal 
tenants ;  the  ownership  of  land  was  now  the 
qualification  for  the  witenagemot  inntflftrt  of 
wisdom ;  the  earldoms  became  fiefs  instead  of 
magistracies;  and  even  the  bishops  had  to 
accept  the  status  of  barons.**  Ajnomg  the 
miscellaneous  effects  are  prominently  notice- 
able the  union  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
kingdom,  which  had  not  yet  learnt  to  hold 
loyally  together,  into  a  single  homogeaeoua 
state  and  people ;  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  central  government  and  a  vigoroas 
execution  of  the  laws ;  the  separaticni  of  the 
ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  adminiatratian ; 
the  closer  connection  of  the  English  Ghorch 
with  the  Roman  see,  and  its  expansion  into 
an  imposing  grandeur  hitherto  unknown; 
the  breaking  down  of  the  national  isolation, 
and  the  final  entrance  of  England  into  the 
family  of  European  peoples.  G-reat  import* 
ance  is  given  by  some  writers  to  the  moral 
discipline  that  the  Conquest  brought;  we 
may  perhaps  regard  the  Norman  and  Angevin 
sway  as  ike  rugged  school  that  fitted  the  nation 
for  constitutioiual  rule  and  self-government. 

The  histoiT  of  England  and  Normandy  before 
and  daring  the  reign  of  William,  and  the  circiuB- 
stances  of  the  Conqaest,  are  told  in  detail  in  the 
great  work  of  Profeaaor  Freeman,  Tfc«  JfornMa 
C<mqMd  0/  England.  [J.  B.] 

HonnanSy  Thb.  The  Normana  were 
simply  Northmen  or  Scandinavians  advanced 
some  stages  further  in  civilisation  by  a  few 
generations  of  residence  in  the  land  of  a  more 
humanised  people  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
settled  states.  Their  marvellous  efficiency  in 
their  palmy  days  is  probably  explained'  by 
theii  having  kept  their  native  haidinesB  and 
hardihood  of  character — ^their  moral  muscu- 
larity, as  we  'may  call  it — and  their  bold 
spirit  of  enterprise  unimpaired  by  the  culture, 
the  turn  for  art  and  taste  ror  the  finer 
pursuits,  that  they  acquired  by  living  in 
Gaul.  Their  new  experience  merely  added 
intellectual  keenness,  deftness,  and  brilliancy 
of  stroke  to  their  resources  for  action;  the 
old  stimulating  forces,  their  courase  and 
their  endurance,  remained.  Their  ranodty 
had  become  valour,  and  their  bodily  strength 
the  mastery  of  circumstances.  That  they 
owed  the  qualities  which  made  their  practic^ 
capacity  to  the  good  fortune  that  planted 
them  on  French  soil,  is  suggested  by  the 
totally  different  history  of  their  kinsfolk  who 
had  taken  up  their  abode  in  other  lands. 
The  marauding  bands  of  Norwegian  pirates 
that  had  been  roaming  about  and  forming 
settlements  along  the  Seine  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  were  at  last  admitted  to  an 
authorised  participation  in  the  soil  by  an 
agreement  diat  Charles  the  Simple  made,  in 
912,  at  St.  dair,  on  the  Epte,  with  their 
most  formidable  leader,  Bolf  the  Norseman. 
Thus  taken  within  the  pale  of  Continental 
civilisation,  they  rapidly  profited  by  their 
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advantageB.    They  became  Christiaiui;  they 
discarded  their  own,  and  adopted  the  French 
language;  they  cast  aside  their  semi-barbarous 
legal  usages,  and  took  those  of  the  Frank 
coltiTators  of  the  soil  over  whom  they  domi- 
nated ;  they  learned  or  discovered  improved 
modes  and  principles  of  fighting;  they  ac- 
quired new  weapons — ^the  shield,  the  hauberk, 
the  lance,  and  the  long-bow;   they  became 
masterly  horsemen;  they  developed  an  im- 
pieasive    style    of    architecture,    and   built 
churches   and   monasteries;     they    founded 
bishoprics — in  a  word,  they  soon  furnished 
themselves  with  the  whole  moral,  spiritual, 
and  practical  garniture  of  human  conduct 
then  available,  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments of  their  own.      Their  territory  had 
increased  by  taking  in  both  kindred  settle- 
ments and  the  lands  of  neighbouring  peoples, 
till,  from  a  vaguely  described  **  hmd  of  the 
Northmen,"   it  beoune  historic  Normandy. 
Yet  this  wonderful  growth  was  compatible 
with  a  political  condition  which  was  often 
not  far  removed  from  anarchy.    The  aristo- 
canatic  class  that  the  free-living,  hot-natured 
pirate  leaders  had  founded,  and  the  unre- 
strained  passions  of  the  dukes  replenished 
from  generation  to  generation,  were  ever  on 
the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  break  loose 
from  all  rule,  and  govern  themselves  and 
the  native  tillers  of  the  soil  that  lay  beneath 
them  at  their  own  sole  discretion.    Nor  did 
the  sense  of  moral  obligation  ke^  pace  with 
the  other  elements  of  progress ;  a  connection 
free  from  the  marriage  tie  was  held  no  shame ; 
bastardy  brought  no  taint.    But,  in  spite  of 
these  defects,  the  Normans  made  themselves 
the  foremost  race  in  Europe ;  there  are  few 
other  things  in  history  so  striking  as  the 
contrast    between    the    smallness    of   their 
numbers  and  the  frequency  and  greatness  of 
their  achievements.      During  the  eleventh 
century,  in  the  Eastern  Empire  and  in  Spain, 
in  Italy  and  in  England,  men  of  the  Norman 
race  gained   renown    and   the    lordship    of 
fmadous  lands,  became  kings  and  princes,  and 
determined  the   course    of   history.      "The 
twelve  tall  sons  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville'* 
had  grown  into  a  kind  of  proverbial  phrase 
suggestive  of  what  it  is  in  the  power  o^  man 
to  do.   Their  craving  for  movement  and  ad- 
venture Bought  relief  in  pilgrimages ;  and  as 
thej  always  went  armed,  to  enable  them  to 
resist  lawless  attacks,  they  were  ready  for  any 
chance  of  showing  their  prowess  they  might 
fall  in  with,  and  they  fell  in  with  a  good 
many.    Their  career  in  Italy  and  Sicily  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  is  even 
more  astonishing,  and  in  not  a  few  of  its 
features  more  honourable,  than  their  better- 
known  exploits  in  Britain. 

Fneman,  Ncrman  ConquMf;  Hallam,  JliddZ« 

flTorthy  Fbbdbrick,  Lord,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Guilford,  was' the  eldest  son  of  the  first 


Earl  of    GuiUord   (b.  1733,  d,  1792).      He 
entered  Parliament  first  as  member  for  Ban- 
bury in  1764,  and  in  1759  was  named  a  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  through  the  influence  of  his 
relative,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.     Li  1766 
Chatham  made  him  Joint-Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  along  with  G^rge  Cooke,  and  it  was 
to    this    sinfipilftT   conjunction    that    Burke 
specially  alluded  when  he  said  that  **  it  did 
so  happen  that  persons  had  a  single  office 
dividea  between  tnem,  who  had  never  spoken 
to  each  other  in  jtheir  lives  until  they  found 
themselves,   they   knew   not   how,  pigging 
together,    head    and   points,    in   the   same 
truckle-bod."      On    the    death    of    Charles 
Townshend  in  1767  he  accepted  the  oflice 
of  Ghancellar  of  the  Exchequer,  and  became 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.     On  the 
fall  of  the  Grafton  ministry  the  king  at  once 
sent  for  Lord  North,  and  found  him  so  use- 
ful a  servant  that  he  retained  his  services 
for  twelve  years.      Those   years   formed  a 
most  eventful  period,  for  during  them  the 
Wilkes  question  was  fought  out,  and  the 
American  colonies  were  for  ever  lost  to  the 
empire.      To  Lord  North  cannot  iaxrlj  be 
imputed  all  the  mistakes  of  that  ministry. 
He  was  essentially  weak  and  yielding,  and 
was    constantly    overruled    by    the    king, 
where    his  own   better    sense   would   have 
led  him  to  adopt  a  difierent  course.      His 
daughter  says  of  him,  "although  I  do  not 
believe  my  mther  ever  entertained  any  doubt 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  American  War,  yet  I 
am  sure  tnat  he  wished  to  have  made  peace 
three  years  before  its  termination."     These 
words  exactly  express  Lord  North's  position 
throughout  the  period  of  his  administration*. 
On  the  Wilkes  question  he  fully  believed  in 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  reject  a  member 
duly  elected  by  a  constituency ;  but  he  had 
the  ^[ood  sense  to  know  when  it  was  necessary 
to  peld  to  public  opinion,  and  he  would  have 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  observation 
had  it  not  been  for  his  easy  temper,  which 
made  him  give  way  to  the  more  immediate 
pressure  of  the  king.    The  same  was  the  case 
with  the  American  question ;  and  as  early  as 
the  spring  of  1778  we  find  Lord  North  ex- 
pressing his  wish  to  resign:  a  wish  which  he 
repeatea  at  intervcds  during  the  next  four 
years,  and  which  he  was  only  prevented  from 
canying  into  execution  by  the  king's  almost 
piteous  entreaties  to  him  to  remain  in  office  to 
carry  out  the  court  policy.     At  length  the 
surrender  at  Yorktown  gave  the  final  blow  to 
his  ministry,  and  in  the  spring  of  1782  he 
insisted  on  resigning.      Then  followed  the 
diort  Kockingham  ministry,  which  collapsed 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Shelbume*s  ministry,  which  in 
turn  gave  way  to  the  celebrated  Coalition 
ministry,   in    which   North    and  Fox  were 
strangely  united  as  Secretaries  of  State.    But 
the    universal    unpopularity    and    distrust 
which  such  a  formation  roused,  and  the  secret 
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influence  employed  by  the  king  to  thwart  its 
measures,  brought  it  to  a  speedy  conclusion 
in  December,  1 783.  When  Pitt  began  his  long 
tenure  of  office  Lord  North  retired  into 
priyate  life,  retaining  the  Wardenship  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
on  his  retirement  in  1782.  In  1790  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  died  two  years  afterwards,  having 
been  afflicted  with  total  blindness  during  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life. 

Stanhope,  HUi.  of  Eng„  t.,  vi.,  vli. ;  Walpole, 
Mtmoin  of  George  III.;  Junius,  L«tter« ;  Tre- 
Telyan,  £ai'ly  rear*  of  Fox;  Brougham,  Hutini- 
col  Stet chee ;  Macaulaj,  £tfay<  on  Chatham  and 
Pitt;  Haasey,  Hitt.  <y  Eng.  [W.  £.  S.I 

Vorthf  Thb  Council  of  thb,  was  in- 
stituted in  1536  by  Henry  VIII.,  originally 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  persons  connected 
with  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  The  court  was 
held  at  York,  and  had  jurisdiction  oyer  all  the 
coimties  north  of  the  Humber.  Long  after 
all  traces  of  the  insurrection  had  disappeared 
the  court  remained,  and  was  one  of  the  illegal 
jurisdictions  reyiyed  and  made  instruments  of 
oppression  under  the  earlier  Stuarts.  It  took 
the  place  in  the  north  of  the  Star  Chamber  in 
the  rest  of  England,  and  could  inflict  any 
punishment  short  of  death.  It  was  abolished 
by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1641. 

Qardlner,  Hiii.  of  Eng.,  2e0S-rI642;  Hallam, 
Conet.  Hiet.,  chaps,  viii.  and  is. 

Horth  Foreland,  The  Battle  of  the 
(July  26,  1666),  was  fought  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  fleets,  the  former  being 
commanded  by  Prince  Kupert  and  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  the  latter  by  De  Ruyter.  The 
Dutch  were  totally  routed,  and  lost  about 
4,000  men  and  20  ships,  and  the  English  were 
complete  masters  of  the  narrow  seas.  English 
ships  attacked  yarious  unfortified  places  on  the 
coast  of  Holland,  and  destroyed  a  large  num- 
ber of  merchant  yessels. 

Vorth-west  Frovineesy  The,  were 

the  acquisitions  of  Lord  Welle^ey,  and  were 
so  named  because  at  the  time  thiey  formed  the 
north-west  frontier  of  India.  '*They  com- 
prehended the  coimtry  lying  between  the 
western  part  of  Behar,  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Bajpootana  and  the  Cis-Sutlej  States,  and 
the  northern  line  of  the  prorinces  included  in 
the  Central  India  agencv.  They  touched 
the  Himalayas,  included  Bohilcund,  and 
ran  into  the  central  provinces  below 
Jhansi.     Within  their  limits  were  the  im- 

e trial  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  the  great 
indoo  city,  Benares,  the  important  station 
and  fortress  of  Allahabad,  the  flourishing 
commercial  centres  of  Mirzapore  and  Cawn- 
pore.  The  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna  rolled 
m  majestic  rivalry  through  their  length." 
They  are  ruled  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  and 
were  created  a  lieatenant-govemorship  in  1835. 

Hortkampton,  The  Battle  of  (July 
10,   1460),   was   fought   during   the    Wars  [ 


of  the  Roses  (q.v.)*  Li  1469  the  Yorkist  lords 
had  fled  in  confusion  from  Ludford,  aisd 
Parliament  had  attainted  them.  In  the 
summer  of  1460  they  returned  to  England, 
landed  in  Kent,  and  speedily  raised  a  large 
army,  with  which  they  entered  London. 
Henry  VL  was  at  Coventry,  and  thither  the 
confederate  lords  marched ;  the  Lancastrians 
advanced  to  meet  them,  and  took  up  a 
position  on  the  banks  of  the  Nene  doee  to 
Northampton.  Here  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Yorkists,  and,  after  an  obetinaie 
resistance,  totally  routed.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
many  others  were  slain  on  the  Lancastiian 
side ;  the  king  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
queen  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Scotland. 
Henry  was  subsequently  compelled  to  adcnow- 
ledge  Y'ork  heir  to  the  throne. 

Vorthamptoiiy  Hskrt  Howabd.  Eabx 

OF  (d.  1614),  the  son  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  and  the  brother  of  Thomas,  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  created  an  earl  by 
James  I.,  1603.  He  has  incurred  the  infamy 
of  having  betrayed  the  secrets  of  his  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
will  be  remembei^  in  history  as  a  man  of 
shameless  principles,  who  for  varioua  selfish 
reasons  changed  his  religion  no  less  than  five 
times.  Under  James  I.  he  rose  rapidly  to 
honour,  being  made  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  he  was  a  com- 
missioner at  the  trial  of  his  enemy.  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh,  and  was  subsequently  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and 
though  he  had  inherited  '*the  talenta,  the 
taste,  and  the  accomplishments  of  his  father,'* 
was  in  reality,  as  Mr.  Tytler  justly  calls  him, 
'*  a  monster  of  wickedness  and  hypocrisy.'* 

Northunpton,  William  Pabr,  Mar- 
QVis  OF  {d.  1571),  the  brother  of  Queen 
Catherine  Parr,  was  named  one  of  the  coun- 
cillors appointed  under  the  will  of  Henry 
VIII.,  1547,  to  assist  the  executors  in  the 
government  during  the  minority  of  Edward 
Yl.  During  the  rebellion  in  Norfolk,  in  1549, 
he  was  for  part  of  the  time  in  command  of 
the  royal  troops,  but  owing  to  his  incapacity 
was  superseded  by  Warwick.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Mary  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  the 
support  which  he  had  accorded  to  Northum- 
berland, but  was  subsequently  pardoned.  In 
1554  Northampton  was  implicated  in  W*'yatt*8 
rebellion,  and  was  again  imprisoned,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  released,  and  in  the  next 
reign  \)ecame  one  of  Elizabeth's  councillors. 

Vorthlirooky  Thomas  Geoboe  Barxko, 

Earl  of  (b.  1826),  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  was  successively  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Labouchere  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  to  Sir  George  Grey  at  the  Home 
Office,  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  at  the  India 
Board  and  at  the  Admiralty  till  1857,  when 
he  was  returned  for  the  House  of  Commons 
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at  Penrhyn  and  ^almoath,  which  con- 
stitnency  he  continued  to  represent  till  he 
became  a  peer  at  the  death  of  hU  father  in 
1866.  He  was  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  &om 
May,  1857,  to  Feb.,  1858 ;  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  from  Jane,  1859,  to  Jan., 
1861 ;  Under  Secretary  for  War  from  the 
latter  date  till  June,  1866.  On  the  accession 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power  in  1868  Lord 
Northbrook  was  again  appointed  Under  Sec- 
retary for  War;  and  after  the  assassination 
of  Lord  Mayo  (q*v>)  he  was  appointed  Oover- 
nor-General  of  India  in  Feb.,  1872.  In  1876 
Lord  Northbrook  returned  to  England.  In 
Mr.  Gladstone's  second  ministry  (1880)  he 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  Jul^, 
1884,  he  was  appointed  High  Ck)mmisaioner  in 

Vorthoote,  Sib  Stapford  Henrt  (b, 
1818),  was  educated  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1847,  and  was  returned  for 
Dudley  in  the  Conservative  interest  in  1855. 
He  was  unsuccessful  in  contesting  North 
Deron  in  1857 ;  was  returned  for  Stamford 
(1858) ;  and  was  eventually  elected  for  North 
Devon  (1866).  He  was  private  secretary  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  when  the  latter  was  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  from  January  to 
June,  1859.  He  was  appointed  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  Lord  Derby's  third  ad- 
ministration (1866) ;  and  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  ( 1 867 —68) .  He  was  elected  Governor 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (1869) ;  pre- 
sided over  the  Congress  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  held  at  Bristol  in  the  same  year  ; 
and  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  inquire 
into  the  law  affecting  the  Friendly  Societies 
(1870).  Subsequently  he  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  which  arranged  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  In  1874  he  took  office  as  Clian- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  when  his  chief  retired  to  the  House  of 
Lords  he  became  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. On  the  fall  of  the  Beaconsfield 
ministry  he  became  leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Voxthmen.    [Danes.] 

flToxtliiliiiberlaiid.  Hsnay  Percy,  Earl 
ov  {d,  1408),  served  in  France  in  the  wars  of 
Kdward  III.'s  reign.  He  was  made  Warden 
of  the  East  Marches,  and  in  1378  captured 
Berwick.  He  was  frequently  employed  by 
Richard  II.,  but  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of 
Henry  of  Lancaster  in  1393  caused  the  king 
to  declare  his  estates  forfeited.  On  Henry's 
landing  in  1399  Northumberland  was  one  of 
the  BiSt  to  join  him,  and  when  Henry  became 
king  he  received  large  grants  of  land,  among 
others  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  1402  Northumber- 
land and  his  son  defeated  the  Scots  at  Homildon 
Hill,  but  about  this  time  they  grew  dis- 
contented with  the  king;  either  offended  at 
Henry's  negligence  in  ransoming  their  ~ 
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man,  Edmund  Mortimer,  or  at  the  king's  claim 
to  deal  with  the  prisoners  taken  at  Homildon,  or 
from  having  suspicions  of  his  intentions  to- 
wards them.  At  all  events  Hotspur  joined 
Glendower,  and  was  defeated  at  Shrewsbury, 
while  his  father,  who  was  marching  to  his 
aid,  was  compelled  to  submit,  but  was  very 
soon  forgiven  by  the  king.  In  1405  Northum- 
berland joined  other  nobles  in  a  fresh  con- 
spiracy against  Henry,  and  on  the  plot  being 
betrayed  fled  to  Scotland.  In  1408  he  again 
took  up  arms,  and  met  the  royal  troops  at 
Bramham  Moor,  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  force 
was  dispersed  and  himself  slain. 
Paoli,  Qt$ehi€ht9  v<m  England. 

Vorthnmberlandy  John  Dudley,  Duke 
OF  (b.  1502,  d.  1553),  was  the  son  of 
Edward  Dudley,  the  extortionate  minister  of 
Henry  VII.  Created  Lord  Lisle  by  Henry 
VIII.,  he  distinguished  himself  in  naval 
warfare  with  the  French,  as  Lord  High 
Admiral  (1545),  and  was  named  by  the  king 
one  of  the  executors  to  carry  on  the  govern' 
ment  during  the  minority  of  Edward  YI., 
being  shortU*  afterwards  created  Earl  of 
Warwick.  In  1547  he  again  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  and  two 
years  later  was  instrumental  in  crushing  the 
rebellion  of  Ket.  About  this  time  he  at- 
tached himwAlf  to  the  Protestant  party  from 
motives  of  self-interest  chiefly,  and  on  the 
fall  of  Somerset  (1549),  assumed  the  office  of 
Protector,  two  years  later  being  made  Duke 
of  Northumberuuid.  After  the  execution  of 
Somerset  (1552),  Northumberland  obtained 
complete  ascendency,  not  only  over  the 
Council,  but  also  over  the  young  king,  whose 
favour  he  won  by  his  pretended  zeal  for  Pro- 
testantism ;  though  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
trived to  conciliate  to  a  certain  extent  the 
Emperor  and  the  Catholic  party.  The  ill- 
health  of  Edward  VI.  in  1553,  made  it 
evident  that  he  had  not  long  to  Uve; 
and  Northumberland,  partly  from  ambition, 
and  portly  from  the  Imowledge  that,  if  Mary 
succeeded  her  brother,  his  own  ruin  was  in- 
evitable, formed  the  design  of  getting  the 
succession  altered  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  whom  he  shortly  afterwards  married 
to  his  son,  Guilford  Dudley.  He  had  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  king  to  enter  into 
his  project ;  the  privy  councillors  he  had  more 
trouble  with,  but  eventually  the  will  in  Lady 
Jane  Grey's  favour  was  signed,  and  the  duke, 
relying  on  the  Protestant  party  and  on 
French  aid,  thought  the  success  of  his  plot  se- 
cured, and  it  was  even  hinted  that  he  hastened 
Edward's  end  by  poisoning.  On  the  king's 
death  (July  6,  1553),  Northumberland  at  once 
caused  Lady  Jane  to  be  proclaimed,  and  an- 
nounced to  her  that  she  was  queen;  but,  con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  the  feeling  of  the 
country  was  against  the  usurpation,  and  al- 
most the  whole  of  England  declared  in  favour 
of  Mary.    The  duke  was  azrested  at  Cam- 
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bridfpe  (where,  seeing  the  failure  of  his  scheme 
inevitable,  he  had  proclaimed  Mary)  by  the 
Karl  of  Arundel,  who  conveyed  him  to  Lon- 
don. He  was  tried  in  Westminster  Hall,  by 
a  court  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  was  condemned  to  death,  being  executed 
on  Tower  Hill  (Aug.  22,  1553).  Before  his 
execution  he  confessed  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic — "a  needless  and  disreputable  dis- 
closure,"  remarks  Mr.  Turner,  "  of  a  masked 
and  unprincipled  mind. J' 

Stowe,  AnndUj  Sharon  Tam«r,  HUU  ^  Bng. ; 
Froude»  Hut.  qf  Eng. ;  Lingard,  Hiti  q/  Eng. ; 
Tytler,  Hift.  </  JSdieard  FI.  and  Mary. 

VozthnmbarlAnd,  Thomas  Pbrct, 
7th  Ea&l  of  (d.  1572),  was  the  nephew  of 
the  sixth  earl,  and  son  of  tiir  Thomas  Percy, 
who  was  attainted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Yin.  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  England,  the  earl  was  regarded 
with  suspicion  from  the  very  commencement 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  his  implication  in 
the  Catholic  intrigues  of  1562  with  Philip 
did  not  improve  his  position  at  court.  A  few 
years  later  Northumberland  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, Leonard  Dacre,  and  others,  for  her 
release  from  Tutbury  Caatle,  where  she  was 
in  confinement.  In  Oct.,  1669,  the  queen 
summoned  the  rebel  lords  to  appear  in  Lon- 
don, but  they  refused  to  obey  her  commands, 
and  rose  in  arms.  The  energetic  measures  of 
the  queen's  ministers  compelled  the  rebel 
earls  to  withdraw  acroes  the  border  without 
having  gained  more  than  some  very  tempo- 
rary successes;  and  Northumberland — ^who, 
it  IS  said,  would  have  sought  pardon  from 
Elizabeth,  had  it  not  been  for  the  brave  spirit 
of  his  wife — was  then  given  up  to  Murray  by 
Hector  Armstrong,  of  Harlaw,  and  impri- 
soned in  Lochleven  Castle,  with  William 
Douglas  as  his  gaoler.  After  a  captivitv  of 
two  years  and  a  half,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
ransom  him,  and  convey  him  to  Flanders ;  but 
Elizabeth,  fearing  that  his  liberty  might  prove 
prejudicial  to  her  interests,  prevailed  upon 
Douglas  and  the  Earl  of  Morton  to  give  him 
up  to  the  English  governor  at  Berwidc  (Lord 
Hunsdon)  for  £2,000.  In  spite  of  strenuoiiM 
efforts  made  by  Lord  Hunsdon  to  obtain  his 
pardon,  he  was  beheaded  at  York  (Aug.  22, 
1572)  without  a  trial,  as  an  attainted  traitor. 
Stowe,  ^tuioU  ;  Froade,  HuA.  vf  ^g» 

VortliiimberlaacU  Hekht  Pbrct,  8th 

Ea&l  of  {d.  1585),  brother  of  Thomas,  seventh 
earl,  whom  he  succeeded  (1572),  was  in  1569 
sent  to  Scotland  on  a  mission  to  the  Congre- 
p^ation ;  and  in  the  following  year  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Leith.  In  1569,  on  the  rising 
in  the  north,  and  the  disaffection  of  his 
brother,  the  earl,  then  Sir  Henry  Percy,  took 
no  part  in  the  insurrection,  though  he  is  said 
to  have  been  implicated  in  the  subsequent 
plot  of  Bidolfi.    In  1583  he  was  arrested  and 


sent  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  oan^lidtT 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Francis  Throgmoiton, 
who  had  implicated  him  in  his  oonfeSBion. 
On  June  20,  1585,  he  was  found  shot  throogh 
the  head  in  his  bed.  The  earl  was  said  at 
this  time  to  have  committed  suicide,  and  this 
view  is  held  by  Mr.  Froude.  Lingard,  hov. 
ever,  and  othen,  have  considered  that  he  vii 
murdered. 

ITortliiimberlaiid.  Hbxrt  Pesct,  9tb 

Earl  of  {d.  1632),  distinguished  himself  is 
the  Low  Countries  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
He  warmly  espoused  the  interests  of  Junes 
during  the  last  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
was  by  him  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  He 
was  subsequently  charged  with  oomplidtr  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  although  the  acca- 
sation  could  not  be  proved,  was  deprived  d 
his  offices,  fined  £30,000,  and  imprisoned  for 
fifteoi  years.  **  This  unfortunate  noUenum,'' 
says  Mus  Aikin,  **  was  a  man  of  considerable 
talents ;  the  abundant  leisure  for  inteUectoal 
pursuits  afforded  by  his  long  captivity,  iras 
chiefly  employed  by  him  in  the  stady  of 
mathematics.'* 

▲ikin,  Court  ef  Jams9 1. 

Vortlmmliriay  the  most  northern  of  the 
great  old  English  states,  included  as  its  normal 
limits  the  whole  of  the  territory  between  the 
Firth  of  Forth  on  the  north,  and  the  Bomber 
on  the  south.  The  sea  bounded  it  on  the  east, 
while  on  the  west  the  Pennine  Bange,  'vith 
its  northern  continuation,  the  Ettrick  Forest, 
divided  it  from  the  British  Idnsdoms  of  Cam- 
bria and  Strathdyde.  But  considerable  distxictfl 
to  the  south  of  the  Humber  wero  at  one  time 
included  within  its  boundaries^  while  the 
western  frontier  was  necessarily  constantly 
shifting,  and  was  gradually,  although  slowlr, 
pushed  farther  back. 

Like  the  other  so-called  <' Heptarchic"* 
kingdoms,  Northumbna  consisted  originaUy 
of  several  separate  settlements,  though  the 
absence  of  so  definite  a  tradition  as  that  in  the 
south  makes  it  harder  to  ascertain  their  limits 
and  history.  In  the  north  a  Frisian  settle- 
ment seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  shores 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  which  Nennius  calls 
the  Frisian  Sea  (see  on  this  subject  Mr.  Skene'i 
CeUic  Seotkmd  and  FrUiatt  SetthmmU  w  the 
Firth  of  Forth),  but  of  this  state  we  have 
practically  no  Imowledge.  The  rest  of  North- 
umbria  was  colonised  oy  Angles.  Bemida, 
the  district  north  of  the  Tees,  had  for  its  fir«t 
king  Ida,  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  the 
north,  and  to  have  built  as  his  capital  Bam* 
borough,  named  after  his  wife,  Bebba.  He 
gained  many  victories  over  the  Britons,  the 
confused  tradition  of  which  is,  perhaps,  pre- 
served in  the  oldest  Welshpoetry  (see  Skene's 
Four  Ancient  Books  of  IFaUt),  He  reigned 
twelve  years  (647--559),  and  was  succeeded 
by  sevend  sons  in  succession,  of  whose  histor}* 
nothing  is  known.  In  593  his  grandson, 
Ethelfrith,  son  of  Ethelrio,  became  king.   He 
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was  a  man  of  energy  and  ambition.  His 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Ella,  who  in 
560  had  established  another  Anglian  kingdom 
in  Deira,  the  district  between  the  Tees  and 
the  Hamber,  was  the  excuse  lor  the  expulsion 
of  Edwin,  the  son  of  that  monarch,  and  the 
union  of  Bemiciawith  Deira.  Thus  Ethel- 
frith  became  the  first  king  of  the  Northum- 
brians. His  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Degsastan 
(603) ,  and  of  the  Welsh  at  Chester  and  Bangor- 
Iscoed  (607),  gave  further  strength  to  the  new 
kingdom.  But  Edwin  of  Deira  had  found  a 
powerful  protector  in  Hedwald  of  East  Anglia, 
the  "  Bretwalda,"  and  in  617  Ethelfrith  was 
slain  on  the  banks  of  the  Idle  in  an  attempt 
to  subdue  his  chief  rival  for  the  sovereignty 
of  Britain.  Edwin  now  became  King  of  the 
Northumbrians.  His  marriage  with  Ethel- 
burga,  daughter  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  led  to 
his  conversion  to  Christianity  in  627.  In  a 
solemn  Witenagemot  the  Northumbrians 
accepted  the  new  religion,  and  Faulinus,  the 
queen*s  chaplain,  became  first  English  bishop 
of  York,  the  old  capital  of  Deira,  and  now  of 
Korthumbria.  The  victories  of  Ethelfrith  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  overlordship  over 
South  Britain,  whidi  Edwin  seems  now  to 
have  assumed.  He  is  fifth  on  the  list  of 
Bretwaldas,  and  Bede  says  "  that  he  ruled  both 
over  Engliidi  and  Britons,"  and  that  his  domi- 
nion induded  the  two  Monas — ^Anglesey  and 
Man.  With  him  the  Northumbrian  supre- 
macy, which  lasted  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
century,  really  begins.  But  he  found  in  Penda 
of  Merda,  and  in  CadwaUon,  the  great  Welsh 
king,  formidable  competitors.  In  633  their 
combined  forces  defeated  and  slew  Edwin  at 
Heathfield.  All  Northumbria  was  for  a 
whole  year  subject  to  the  conquerors,  who 
seem  to  have  aimed  at  lessening  its  power 
by  splitting  it  up  again  into  its  original  divi- 
sions of  Bemicia  and  Deira.  But  in  634 
Oswald,  son  of  Ethelfrith,  returned  from  his 
refuge  in  lona,  drove  out  the  Britons  and 
Mercians,  reunited  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
laboured  for  the  introduction  of  the  Columban 
t3rpe  of  Christianity  with  a  zeal  that  merited 
his  canonisation.  Tet  in  642  he,  too,  was 
slain  by  Penda  at  the  battle  of  Maserfield. 
His  brother,  Oswiu,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
compelled  to  ^eld  Deira  to  Oswin,  son  of 
Osric,  his  cousm.  In  661  Oswiu  contrived  to 
compass  the  death  of  his  rival,  but  the  jealousy 
of  Penda  provided  Deira  with  another  king 
in  Oidilwald.  But  in  664  the  victory  of  Win- 
widfield  over  the  Mercians,  weakened  by  the 
defection  of  Oidilwald,  Penda*s  dependant, 
led  to  the  final  triumph  of  Oswiu.  Penda 
perished  on  the  field.  Bemicia  and  Deira 
were  again  united.  Oswiu  became  undisputed 
lord  <rf  the  English,  as  well  as  master  of 
Strathdyde  Weli^,  Picts,  and  Scots.  In 
alliance  with  Theodore  of  Tarsus  he  settled 
the  ecdesiastioal  constitution  of  England,  and 
his  declaration  in  the  Synod  of  Whitby  (664) 
for  th^  Roman  in  preference  to  the  Scottish 


Churches  was  critical  in  determining  the 
course  of  the  future  history  of  Britain.  He 
was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Northum- 
brian monarchs,  but  with  him  departed  the 
glory  of  his  country.  His  son  and  successor, 
Egfrid  (670-— 685)  wasted,  in  efforts  to  convert 
a  real  supremacy  over  the  Picts  into  a 
thorough  conquest,  the  resources  that  Oswiu 
had  used  so  well.  The  death  of  Egfrid  on  the 
fatal  field  of  Nectansmere  (685)  was  followed 
by  the  revolt  of  the  Picts,  Scots,  and  Strath- 
dyde Welsh.  His  long  quarrel  with  Wil&id 
of  York  had  convulsed  the  internal  relations 
of  the  country.  The  rise  of  Merda  now  gave 
the  English  states  a  new  master.  .The  next 
king  was  Aldfrid  (685 — 705^,  an  illegitimate 
brother  of  Egfrid,  who  haa  in  exile  been  a 
pupil  of  the  Scottish  monks,  and  was  called 
the  "  learned  king."  He  was  the  patron  of 
the  great  literary  movement  which  had  begun 
with  Caedmon  and  Benedict  Biscop,  and  which 
long  outlasted  the  political  importance  of 
Northumbria.  During  the  eighth  century 
Northumbria  is  only  remembered  as  the  home 
of  Bede,  Alcuin,  Archbishop  Egbert,  and 
other  great  scholars.  Meanwhile  a  series  of 
revolutions,  seditions,  and  tumults  had  brought 
the  Northumbrian  monarchy  to  the  verge  of 
dissolution.  No  less  than  fourteen  obscure 
kings  ascended  the  throne  between  the  death 
of  Alcfrid  and  796 ;  of  these  "  at  least  thirteen 
ended  their  reign  by  extraordinary  means.*' 
Eadwulf  (705)  was  dethroned  after  a  reign  of 
two  months.  Osred,  son  of  Alcfrid,  was  slain 
by  his  kinsfolk  (716).  Cenred,  after  a  two 
years*  reign,  came  to  a  calamitous  end  (718^. 
Osric,  his  successor,  was  slain  in  731.  Ceol- 
wulf,  the  next  king,  abdicated,  and  became  a 
monk  (737),  as  did  his  tmcle's  son  Eadbert  in 
758,  after  an  almost  unprecedented  reign  of 
twenty-one  years.  Oswulf  (758)  was  slain 
by  his  own  household  after  a  year's  reign.  Of 
his  successor,  MoU  Ethelwald  (758 — 765),  we 
are  only  told  that  he  "lost  his  kingdom." 
The  solemn  deposition  of  Alcred  (765 — 774) 
by  the  Witan  was  an  important  precedent  for 
later  times.  Ethelred,  son  or  Ethelwald 
(774 — 778^  was  driven  into  exile.  Elfwald 
f778 — 789)  was  slain  by  conspirators.  Osred 
(789-^792)  was  deposed,  and  exiled,  but 
returned,  and  was  murdered,  whereupon 
Ethelred  was  restored,  only  to  be  killed  by  his 
turbulent  people  in  794  during  a  great  famine 
that  was  accompanied  by  portents,  and 
succeeded  by  a  destructive  limish  inroad. 
Osbald,  a  noble,  became  king  for  twenty-seven 
days,  but  Eardulf  was  then  called  from  exile 
to  the  throne.  In  806  he  was  driven  into 
exile,  but  was  restored  by  papal  influence. 
When  he  died  is  uncertain.  The  chroniclers 
now  cease  to  give  a  regular  succession  of  the 
Northumbrian  kings.  The  Danes  had  reduced 
the  kingdom  to  an  extremity  of  disorder.  The 
Mercian  overlords  had  few  difficulties  with 
the  decrepid  state.  In  827  the  Northumbrians 
became  the  vassals  of  Egbert  without  so  much 
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as  a  battle.  In  867  the  Danes  took  advantage 
of  the  deposition  of  King  Osbryht,  and  the 
election  of  a  prince  not  of  the  royal  blood,  to 
take  possession  of  York.  In  875  inroads  for 
plunder  were  exchanged  for  definite  conquests, 
and  next  year  Halfdane,  the  Danish  leader, 
divided  Deira  amongst  his  willing  followers. 
Thus  ingloriously  tiie  kingdom  of  Edwin 
came  to  an  end.  A  line  of  English  ealdormen 
long  continued  to  reign  in  Bamborough  over 
Bemicia,  but  they  were  cut  off  from  the  great 
West  Saxon  monarchy  by  Danish  Deira.  The 
gradual  subjection  of  Halfdane's  successors 
to  the  Basileus  of  Winchester,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Bamborough  earldom,  the  reasser- 
tion  of  Northiunbrian  local  feeling  in  the 
great  earldom  of  Canute,  the  g^rant  of  the 
Lothians  to  the  King  of  Scots,  the  final  con- 
quest of  Northumbna  by  William  I.,  from 
which  time  alone  we  can  date  its  extinction  as 
a  separate  district,  are  the  chief  events  of  later 
Northumbrian  history. 

Bede,  Higtoria  Ecdentutiea;  Simeon  of  Dar- 
ham,  De  (7«stM  B§gum  Anglorumt  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ChromcU,  give  most  information  among 
the  oriflin&l  autborities.  J.  B.  Qreen,  Tha  Making 
of  England  BXkd  the  ConquMt  of  England  ;  Stubbs, 
CofMA.  Hut. ;  Palgrave,  Enmith  CommowvowXth, 
and  Skene,  OAiio  Scotland,  aro  the  moet  im- 
portant modem  works.  rr£^  p^  ip-i 

Enros  or  Kobthumbbia. 

Bthelfrid 808—616 

Edwin 616—633 

Oswald 634—642 

Oswiu 642—670 

Efirfrid 670-€85 

AJfeid 6MH-705 

Eadwnlf 705 

Osred 705-716 

Cenred 716-718 

Osrio 718—731 

Ceolwulf 731—787 

Edbert 787—758 

Oswolf 758—759 

Ethelwald  Moll 750-765 

Alured 785-774 

Ethehed 774—778 

Elfwald 778-789 

Oared 789—792 

Osbald 7M 

Eardnlf 794—806 

Horton,  Grantlbt  Flbtchbr,  Lord 
{b.  n\%d.  1789),  was  bom  at  Grantley,  near 
Ripon.  After  being  called  to  the  bar,  he  was 
in  turn  appointed  king's  counsel,  Attomey- 
Gteneral  for  the  County  Palatine  of  Lan- 
caster, and  Solicitor-Qeneral.  In  1763  he 
became  Attorney-General,  but  went  out  with 
the  Grenville  ministry  in  1766.  While  in 
.that  office  he  had  to  encounter  the  difficult 
question  of  general  warrants;  and  his  im- 
petuous recklessness  did  not  smooth  the  way 
for  his  colleagues.  Upon  the  resignation,  in 
1769,  of  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  John  Cust,  Sir  Fletcher  was  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  Through  the  excited  years 
of  Lord  North's  administration,  Norton  filled 
the  office  of  Speaker  with  some  abihty,  and  a 
fearless  indifference  to  consequences.  In 
1780  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  independence 


by  being  dismissed  from  the  chair.    When, 

in  1782,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  came 

into  power.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was  nused  to 

the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Grantlef. 

Manning,  Sptakgn  t4  ^  CoatmoM;  Stanhope, 
Hilt.  o/£n0. 

ITortoil,  RiCHAKD,  a  zealous  Catholic  of 
the  north,  took  part  in  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,  and  in  1569,  though  a  very  old  man, 
was  an  active  supporter  of  the  rebel  EarU 
of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  whom 
he  joined  with  his  sons.  His  son  Chriatophti 
formed  a  plan  to  carry  off  Mary  Stoait  frofn 
Bolton  Castle,  but  was  foiled  in  its  ezecation. 
He  subsequently  took  an  active  part  in  the 
northern  rebellion  of  1569,  and  was  in  oonse- 
quence  executed  at  Tyburn. 

Vorwicll  has  by  some  been  identified 
with  the  Yenta  Icenomm  of  the  Bomaiu. 
but  this  is  improbable.  It  is  more  likely  an 
English  city.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Dane^ 
under  Swevn,  in  1003.  After  the  Conquest  a 
strong  castle  was  built  there,  and  it  was  made 
an  episcojpal  see.  A  serious  riot  oocoired  in 
Norwich  m  1272,  and  the  insurgents,  in  1S81. 
headed  by  John  Litster,  attacked  the  city  and 
plundered  it.  Once  again,  in  1549,  Norvich 
suffered  from  a  popular  revolt,  when  the  city 
was  captured  by  Robert  Ket  and  his  asso- 
ciates. Since  this  time  it  has  oocnpied  do 
important  position  in  English  history,  thou^ 
it  has  gradually  and  steadily  grown  in  pros- 
perity and  commercial  importance. 

Horwioh.  Thb  Bridal  of  (1075),  was  the 
occasion  of  the  orgamsation  of  a  powerful 
conspiracy  against  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  refusal  of  the  king  to  allow  Ralph  Goadcr, 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  to  marry  the  sister  of  Roger 
Fitz-Osbem,  Earl  of  Hereford,  was  disre- 
garded, and  a  plot  formed  at  the  wedding-feast 
("  That  bride-ale  that  was  many  men*8  bale  H 
to  depose  William,  and  brin^  back  the  countiy 
to  the  condition  it  was  in  at  the  time  of  the 
Confessor.  The  conspiracy  was  detected  be* 
fore  any  attempts  could  be  made  against  the 
king,  and  the  conspirators  either  fled  or  vere 
punished  heavily. 

Freeman,  If onium  OohqiimI. 

Vottrnghant  was  taken  by  the  Dines  in 
868,  and  oonfirmed  to  them  by  the  Peace  of 
Wedmore.  It  was  restored  and  re-fortified 
by  Edward  the  Elder,  922.  Lil  067  William 
the  Conqueror  reconstxiicted  and  strengthened 
the  castle.  It  was  taken  and  burnt  twice 
during  the  wars  between  Stephen  and  Maud. 
In  1461  it  was  the  scene  of  Ihe  prodamation 
of  Edward  IV.  In  1486  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Richard  IIL  before  the  battle  of 
Bosworth.  In  the  Gt^t  Rebellion  it  was  the 
place  where  Charles  I.  set  up  his  standard, 
Aug.  22,  1642.  The  castle  was  dismantled, 
by  Cromwell's  orders  and  re-built  in  1650. 
In  1811—12  Nottingham  was  the  scene  of 
formidable  «  Lnddite  *'  riots,  and  of  a  fisfoim 
riot  in  October,  1831. 
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Hottiiigliaiiiv  Thomab  Mowbrat,  Eabl 
OF  {d,  1406),  -wajB  the  eon  of  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  adyersary  of  Henry 
Bolingbroke.  He  joined  Henry  on  his  landing 
in  1399,  and  was  made  Earl  Marahal.  In  1405, 
a  dispute  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  being 
decided  against  him,  he  left  the  eourt  in 
chagrin,  and  joined  Scrope  and  others  in  a 
conspiracy  against  Henry  IV.  Through  the 
treachery  of  Westmoreland,  he  was  seized 
and  beheaded. 

ITottingluuily  Henbaob  Finch,  Eakl  of 
{b.  1621,  d.  1682),  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1645,  but  his  Boyalist  sentiments  prevented 
his  coming  prominently  forward  till  the 
Restoration,  wnen  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
GreneraL  He  conducted  the  prosecution  of 
the  regicides  with  great  fairness  and  judg- 
ment. In  1670  he  became  Attorney-General, 
and  in  1673  Lord  Keeper,  which  title  he  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Lord  Chancellor  in  1675. 
He  held  the  Great  Seal  till  his  death  in  1682, 
having  in  1681  been  created  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham. He  figures  in  Dryden*s  Absalom  tmd 
Aehitopkel  under  the  name  of  Amri.  "From 
his  persuasiYe  powers,"  says  Mr.  Foss, «'  he 
acquired  the  titles  of  'the  silTer-tongued 
lawyer '  and  <  the  English  Cicero,'  and  from 
his  graceful  action  that  of  '^  English 
RoMsms.'*' 

FoM,  JAnm  of  the  Lord  ClumeMon. 

Vottrngham,  Danibl  Finch,  Earl  of 
(b.  1647|  d.  1780),  entered  early  into  pubUo 
Hf  e.  In  1 679  he  was  placed  on  the  Adimialty 
CommiBsion.  Under  James  II.  he  rigorously 
opposed  the  abrogation  of  the  Test  Act. 
In  1687  he  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Dykrelt,  envoy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  and  Danby  were  representatlTes  of  tiie 
Tory  party  in  those  proceedings.  He  fol- 
lowed Sancroft*8  ideas  on  the  settlement  of  the 
Revolution  question,  and  advooated  a  regency 
to  be  exercised  in  James's  name  and  during 
his  life,  but  gradually  abandoned  the  idea 
hefore  the  opposition  of  the  Commons.  He 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  under 
William  and  Mary,  thereby  acquiescing  in 
the  king  de  faeto,  and  bringing  a  luge  body 
of  Tory  supporters  to  the  ministry.  He  was 
Boon  inyolved  in  quarrels  with  his  Whie 
colleague,  Shrewsbury.  In  1689  he  carried 
his  Toleration  Bill,  by  which  Nonconformist 
divines  were  allowed  to  preach  after  signing 
thirty-four  out  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  He 
also  moved  a  Comprehension  Bill,  bat  was  com- 
pelled to  drop  it  on  account  of  the  opposition 
it  encountered.  On  the  departure  of  William 
for  Ireland,  he  was  placed  on  the  Council  of 
Nine.  Theresignation  of  Shrewsbury  had  made 
him  sole  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  to  his 
timely  discovery  of  the  intended  invasion,  and 
his  rigorous  measures  to  confirm  the  loyalty  of 
the  fleet,  that  the  victory  of  La  Hoguewas  in 
great  part  due.  At  the  dose  of  that  year  (1692) 
he  bitterly  iuTeighed  against  the  subsequent 


mismanagement  which  had  neutralised  that 
victory.  Nottingham  and  Russell  became 
mortal  enemies.  A  vague  vote  of  censure 
was  passed  on  the  former  in  the  Commons  by 
a  maj  ority  of  one,  but  he  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  Lords.  William,  vrishing  to 
reserve  for  himflelf  the  services  of  Notting- 
ham, induced  Russell  to  accept  a  place  in  the 
household.  But  on  the  appointment  of  Russell 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  was  forced 
to  resign.  In  1694  he  vigorously  opposed 
the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
On  the  accession  of  Anne,  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  State.  But  his  ideas  were  quite  at 
variance  with  the  schemes  of  Godolphin  and 
Marlborough.  In  1704  he  declared  that 
the  ministry  must  be  purged  of  the  Whig 
element,  and  resigned.  In  opposition  he  raised 
the  cry  of  the  '*  Church  in  danger.*'  In  1707 
he  proposed  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the 
English  Church  was  threatened  by  Uie  Union. 
He  was  struck  off  the  Privy  Council.  As 
Harlev  neglected  to  sive  him  office  (1710),  he 
joined  the  Whigs.  They  agreed  to  support 
his  Occasional  Conformity  Bill  if  his  Tory 
followers  would  oppose  all  ideas  of  peace.  He 
therefore  proposed  and  triumphantly  carried 
a  resolution  "that  no  peace  was  honourable 
if  Spain  or  the  West  tidies  were  allotted  to 
any  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon."  He 
was  placed  on  the  Privy  Council  by  George 
I.,  but  in  1716,  disapproving  of  the  con- 
demnation of  the  leaaers  of  the  Jacobite 
rebellion,  he  was  dismissed,  and  quitted  public 
life. 

Bunet,  flut  of  hit  Own  Tim$;  Hadkaj, 
Mmmoin  ;  KAcanlaj,  Hist,  (/  J9ny. ;  Banke,  RUi, 
9f  Eng. ;  Stanhope,  tlsign  o/QiiMn  Annt. 

Hova  Sootiai  now  the  most  easterly 
province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  was 
discovered  by  John  Cabot  in  1497.  In  1698 
it  was  partially  colomsed  by  a  French  ex- 
pedition under  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  and 
in  conjunction  with  New  Brunswick,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Acadia.  In  1602  Acadia 
was  granted  by  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  a 
Huguenot  nobleman,  but  in  1614  the  English 
made  a  descent  from  Virginia,  and  destroyed 
the  whole  of  the  French  settlements.  In 
the  year  1621  the  country  was  granted  by 
James  I.,  under  the  title  of  Nova  Scotia,  to 
William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  whilst 
four  years  later,  in  order  to  encourage  emi- 
gration, the  order  of  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  created.  Sir  William  Alexander,  how- 
ever, sold  the  country  to  the  French,  but  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England  in  1627,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
William  Kirk,  expelled  the  French,  but  re- 
stored their  settlements  to  them  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  1631.  The  claim  of  Enff* 
land  to  Nova  Scotia  was  again  succesrfolly 
put  forward  by  Cromwell,  but  in  1667  it  was 
ceded  to  France  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Breda.  In  1689  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
English  under  Sir  William  Phipps,  but  re- 
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stored  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  In 
1710  the  capital,  Port  Boyal,  was  captured  by 
General  Nicholson,  and,  in  spite  of  various 
efforts  made  b^  the  French  to  dislodge  him, 
was  held  by  him  until  the  whole  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  formally  ceded  to  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Though  subject 
to  frequent  disturbances.  Nova  Scotia  re- 
mained uninvaded  until  1744,  when  De 
Quesnel,  the  French  Governor  of  Cape 
Breton,  attempted  to  take  Annapolis,  as  the 
capital.  Port  Royal,  was  then  called.  After 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe  ri748)  nearly 
4,000  emigrants — chiefly  (usbanded  soldiers — 
went  out  to  Nova  Scotia,  under  the  command 
of  General  Comwallis,  and  established  the 
town  of  Halifax.  The  French  did  not, 
however,  give  up  hopes  of  recovering  Nova 
Scotia,  and,  in  alliance  with  the  Indians,  con- 
tinued to  harass  the  new  settlers  to  such  a 
degree  that  in  1766  it  was  found  necessary  to 
expel  18,000  of  the  old  French  Acadians. 
Two  years  later  the  Nova  Scotians  received  a 
constitution,  consisting  of  a  house  of  as- 
sembly, a  legislative  council,  and  a  governor 
representing  the  British  crown.  From  this 
time  the  condition  of  the  country  began 
rapidly  to  improve,  and  its  prosperity  was 
also  materially  increased  by  the  influx  of  a 
large  number  of  American  loyalists  during 
the  War  of  Independence.  Disputes  and  dis- 
content in  the  legislature  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  just  as  in  Canada,  and  in  1840 
Mr.  Thomson  (afterwards  Lord  Sydenham), 
Govemor*General  of  Canada,  was  commis- 
aioned  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  grievances, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  report  the  executive 
council  was  remodelled  and  the  legislative 
council  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
several  members  of  the  popular  party.  In 
1868  Lord  Durham  included  Nova  Scotia  in 
his  contemplated  scheme  of  a  union  of  the 
British  North  American  provinces,  but  he 
died  before  he  could  carry  out  his  plan.  In 
1867  Nova  Scotia  was  united  with  other  pro- 
vinces under  the  title  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  is  subject  to  the  central  govern- 
ment of  the  dominion  at  Ottawa,  though  it 
still  retains  its  own  provincial  government, 
vested  in  a  lieutenant-governor,  an  executive 
and  a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of 
assembly. 

Martin,  Britf$k  CoUmim;  Col.  HuHlmrton, 
Hut.  of  y<na  Scotia ;  Creoaj,  CoiutihUioiM  o/ 
Britannic  Empire. 

Votrel  IH886isi&.    [Assize.] 

VnBGOmttr  was  a  high-caste  Brahmin, 
who  intrigued  for  the  deposition  of  Moham- 
med Keza  Khan  from  the  dewanny  of 
Bengal,  hoping  to  obtain  his  place.  Disap- 
pointed of  this,  and  encouraged  by  the 
enmity  of  the  Council,  he  brought  various 
charges  of  peculation  against  Hastings. 
Hastings,  in  return,  had  him  accused  and 
hanged  for  forgery. 


The  large  majority  of 
TCwgliifh  nunneries  before  the  DianlofcioD 
(1536—40)  belonged  to  the  Benedictixie  order. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  importint: 
Shaftesbury  (Dorset),  according  to  bsditioD, 
founded  by  AUred,  which  was  so  wealthy  tkat 
Fuller  toUs  us  it  was  a  proveib  with  the 
country  folk  "  if  the  Abbot  of  GlastonbaxT 
might  marry  the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbair,  their 
heire  would  have  more  land  than  the  King  of 
England;"  Barking  (Essex),  said  to  hare 
been  founded  by  Erkenwald,  Bishop  of  Lod- 
don,  677,  which  had  for  ito  first  tbbesa. 
Ethelburga,  afterwards  canonised ;  Amesboir 
(WUto),  founded  (MO) ;  St.  Maiy  (Win- 
Chester) ;  Mailing  (Kent) ;  Meigato  (Bedford- 
shire) ;  Oatesby  (Northamptonshire) ;  CleiieD- 
well,  founded  1100;  Goostow  (Oxfordshire, 
founded  1138;  Holywell  (Middlesex);  St. 
Helen's  (London),  founded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century;  Stratford-at-£ov 
(Middlesex) ;  Chatteris  (Cambridgedure; : 
roles  worth  (Warwickshire) ;  Sheppey  (Kent;; 
Wherwell  (Hants). 

The  Cistercian  houses  were  usually  mttll: 
among  the  most  important  were  Tantnt 
(Dorset)  and  Swire  (Yorks).  The  grat 
nunnery  of  Dartford,  founded  1355,  was  dis- 
puted between  the  Augustinian  and  Domnii- 
can  orders,  but  was  held  by  the  latter  at  the 
Dissolution.  Syon  (Middlesex),  almoflt  the 
wealthiest  house  in  England,  was  held  by 
Brigittine  nuns  (a  branch  of  the  Augvs- 
tinians,  reformed  by  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden) ; 
Syon  House  was,  in  1604,  granted  to  the  Eui 
of  Northumberland. 

The  Minoresses,  or  Poor  Clares  (the  fsmale 
Franciscans),  hcdd  four  houses  in  Enghuid. 
The  greatest  was  that  in  London,  when  they 
were  placed  by  Blanch  of  Navane,  wife  of 
Edmund  of  Lancaster,  about  1293.  This 
nunnery  outside  Aldgate  has  given  its  nune 
to  the  Minories.  The  only  other  hoii«  of 
importance  was  at  Denny  (Cambridgeshire). 


Diigdale,  IToiuMtieoa. 


[W.  J.  A.] 


OakbojrSi  Thm,  was  the  name  given  to 
the  Western  Protestant  tenants  in  Irdsnd, 
who,  complaining  chiefly  of  exorbitant  coanty 
cess,  collected  in  bodies  in  1764,  hongbed 
cattle,  and  burnt  farms.  They  never  be^e 
formidable. 

OatM,  Titus  (b,  eircm  1620,  d.  170o. 
was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors*  School 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  took 
holy  orders  and  was  presented  to  a  oDalJ 
living  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A  chszge  of 
perjury  being  brought  against  him  he  «» 
forced  to  give  up  this  position,  and  wis  for  « 
short  time  chaplain  in  the  navy.     He  then 
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identified  hinueif  with  the  Roman  Catholics, 
lieing,  however,  dismisBed  in  the  year  1678. 
He  aet  himself  to  work  to  gain  a  livelihood  bv 
his  wits,  and  devised  the  story  of  the  Popish 
Plot,  that  was  readily  accepted  by  tiie  popular 
fears.  Everywhere  it  was  romourod  that 
Protestantism  was  in  danger,  and  Oates 
communicated  to  the  authorities  that  the 
Catholics  were  on  the  point  of  rising;  that 
the  principal  features  of  their  prog^ramme 
were  a  general  massacre  of  Protestants,  the 
assassination  of  the  king,  and  the  invasion  of 
Ireland.  Various  incidents  just  then  hap- 
pened that  confirmed  Oates's  story — none  so 
much  as  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  the  magis- 
trate that  had  been  most  active  in  giving  pub- 
licity to  the  conspiracy.  Oates  became  a  hero, 
his  story  being  widely  credited.  He  was  re- 
warded with  a  pension  of  £900  a  year,  and  a 
suite  of  apartments  was  devoted  to  his  use  at 
WhitehalL  For  two  years  multitudes  of 
Catholics  were,  on  the  merest  suspicion  and 
on  the  slenderest  evidence,  oonctenmed  to 
death.  In  1685  Oates  was  convicted  of  per- 
jury, and  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory, 
be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  and  then  im- 
prisoned for  life.  After  ^e  Revolution 
(1688),  Parliament  declared  Oates*s  trial  to 
be  illegal,  and  ordered  his  release,  granting 
him  a  pension  of  £300  a  year.  His  attempts 
to  regain  notoriety  after  this  were  nnsaocess- 
fuL    [Popish  Plot.] 

Maoanlaj,  Hid.  of  Bng. ;  Bamet,  Hid,  of  hU 
(hmTims, 

Oath,  ThI  CoBOKATIOir.     [CoBONATioy.] 

OathBy  Pablxaxbntakt,  were  first  im- 
posed in  the  year  1679,  when  it  was  enacted 
that  no  member  could  sit  or  vote  in  either 
House  until  he  had  taken  in  its  presence 
the  several  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy, 
and  abjuration,  severe  penalties  being  im- 
posed on  any  one  who  should  neglect  the 
ceremony.  This  measure  was  re-enacted  in 
1700  and  1760,  but  in  1829  the  GathoUc  Re- 
lief Act  provided  an  especial  form  of  oath  for 
Roman  Catholics.  In  1866  the  Parliamentary 
Oaths  Act  substituted  one  oath  for  the  three 
previously  in  use,  which  in  1868  wsjb  altered 
with  the  idea  of  including  all  religious  de- 
nominations, the  form  being,  *'I,  A.  B.,  do 
swear  that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
her  heirs  and  successors,  according  to  law. 
So  help  me  God."  By  the  law  of  1866  a 
penalty  of  £300  was  imposed  on  members  of 
Doth  Houses  for  votizig  before  they  had  taken 
the  oath,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
seat  is  vacated  as  if  the  member  were  dead. 
In  the  Upper  House,  however,  a  bill  of 
indemnity  is  usually  passed.  Standing  orders 
alw>  provide  at  what  hour  the  oath  is  to  be 
taken.  The  most  remarkable  refusals  to  take 
the  oaths  were  those  of  Sir  H.  Monson  and 
Lord  Fanshaw  in  1688,  and  of  Ml*.  O'Connell, 
in  1829,  before  the  Belief  Act  was  passed, 


but  in  neither  instance  was  the  objection  en- 
tertained. The  case  of  the  Jews  was  brought 
up  by  claim  of  Baron  Rothschild  in  1850,  to 
take  the  oaths,  omitting  the  words  '*  on  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian  "  in  the  oath  of  ab- 
juration. A  resolution  was  carried,  however, 
that  he  was  ineligible,  nor  was  Alderman 
Salomons  more  successful  in  the  following 
jrear.  After  the  (question  had  been  discussed 
in  several  successive  sessions,  an  Act  was 
passed  in  1868  by  which  a  Jew  was  allowed 
to  omit  the  obnoxious  words,  and  a  resolution 
to  that  effect  became  a  standing  order  in 
1860.  The  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act  of  1866 
finally  placed  Jews  on  an  equality  with  other 
members,  by  omitting  the  words  altogether 
from  the  form  of  oath.  The  right  of  Quakers, 
Moravians,  and  Separatists  to  make  an 
affirmation  instead  of  taking  the  oath,  was  first 
contested  by  John  Archdale  in  1693,  but  un- 
successfully. Several  statutes  were,  however, 
passed  to  that  effect  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
George  I.,  and  George  II.,  and  upon  a  general 
construction  of  these  statutes,  Mr.  Pease,  a 
Quaker,  was  allowed  to  affirm  in  1833.  In 
the  same  year  Acts  were  passed  allowing 
Quakers,  Moravians,  and  SeparatiBtB,  and 
those  who  had  ceased  to  belong  to  those  per- 
suasions, to  make  an  affirmation  insteaa  of 
taking  the  oaths;  and  this  concession  was 
confirmed  by  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Acts  of 
the  following  reign.  In  1880  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
who  had  been  elected  for  Northampton, 
claimed  to  make  an  affirmation  under  the 
Evidence  Amendment  Act  of  1869  and  1870. 
The  report  of  a  select  committee  being  ad- 
verse, he  presented  himself  to  take  the  oath, 
but  the  House  decided  that  he  should  be 
allowed  neither  to  take  the  oath  nor  affirm. 
Subsequently,  in  1883,  the  government  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  the  case  by  introducing 
an  Affirmation  Bill,  but  it  was  thrown  out 
in  the  Commons,  nor  were  Mr.  Bradlaugh*s 
subsequent  efforto  to  take  his  seat  rewarded 
by  success. 

Oaths  in  Courts  qp  Law  are  imposed  both 
upon  jurymen  and  witnesses.  They  may  be 
tniced  back  to  a  very  remote  date,  and  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  much-vexed 
question  of  the  origin  of  trial  by  jury. 
The  law  of  Etheh«d  II.  directed  that  the 
twelve  senior  thegns  in  each  wapentake  should 
be  sworn  not  to  accuse  any  falsely.  Though 
this  is  an  isolated  piece  of  legislation,  we  find 
that  in  England,  as  among  the  other  Germanic 
races,  an  oath  was  habitually  imposed  in  the 
courts  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit  and  their  com- 
purgators, and  upon  the  witnesses  who  were 
called  in  if  it  was  held  that  the  oaths  of  the 
former  were  inconclusive.  By  the  system  of 
sworn  recognition  introduced  by  the  Normahs, 
which  they  derived  probablyfrom  the  Frank  ca- 
pitularies, oaths  were  also  enforced,  and  though 
first  applied  to  civil  cases,  this  system  was  ex- 
tendea  oy  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  to  criminal 
cases  as  welL    It  is  needless  to  discuss  here  the 
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gradual  divergence  of  the  three  elements  of  the 
jury  system,  ti^e  grand  jury,  the  petty  j ury,  and 
the  witnesses,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
when  their  separate  functions  became  defined 
{eirea  Edward  III.  to  Henry  IV.)  oaths  were 
still  imposed  upon  all  three.  The  later  aspects 
of  the  question  of  oaths  in  courts  of  law 
chiefly  concern  the  claims  to  exemptions  from 
taking  the  oath  that  have  been  put  forward 
from  time  to  time.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Parliamentary  oath,  the  three  classes  of  persons 
affected  are  those  who  believe  in  G^,  but 
are  not  Christians,  Quakers  and  kindred  sects, 
and  Atheists,  and  the  legislation  concerning 
them  falls  chiefly  within  the  present  reign. 
In  the  first  year  of  Victoria  it  was  provided 
that  anyone  not  professing  the  Christian 
religion  might  take  the  oath  in  any  form  they 
consider  binding;  hence  Jews  employ  the 
words  *'  so  help  me,  Jehovah,"  and  Moham- 
medans swear  by  the  Koran.  Quakers  were 
permitted  to  make  an  aflirmation  instead  of 
taking  the  oath,  in  1833,  and  this  privilege 
was  confirmed  by  subsequent  legislation.  In 
1854  it  was  provided  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  belonged  to  no  recognised  religious 
sect,  and  consequently  did  not  come  under  the 
former  relief  Acts,  that  if  any  person  called 
as  a  witness  should  be  unwilling  to  be  sworn 
from  conscientious  motives,  the  court  on  being 
satisfied  of  the  sincerity  of  the  objection  should 
permit  him  to  make  a  solemn  affirmation,  and 
the  same  privilege  was  granted  to  jurors  in 
1867.  These  enactments  were  consolidated 
in  the  Evidence  Amendment  Acts  of  1879 
and  1880. 

Maj,  ParfiofMntary  Proelioe  and  Cond.  Hiil, ; 
Fony th.  Hut  of  tht  Jury ;  Tyler,  Origin  and 
Hist,  of  Oaths;  and  Stephen's  Commentarin, 
when  the  atatntea  bearing  upon  the  aubjecta 
are  mentioned.  [l.  C.  S.] 

O'Brieiif  William  Smtth  {b.  Oct.  17, 
1803,  d.  June  18,  1864),  was  the  second  son 
of  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  of  Cahimoyle.  His 
eldest  brother,  Sir  Lucas  O'Brien,  who  was 
a  Tory,  became  in  1865  Lord  Inchiquin,  as 
heir  of  the  Marquis  of  Thomond.  Smith 
O'Brien  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1826  became  the  Tory  re- 
presentative of  EInnis.  He  was  an  energetic 
opponent  of  O'Connell.  From  1836  to  1849  he 
represented  Limerick,  and  in  1846  he  openly 
ioined  the  Young  Ireland  party,  led  by 
Meagher  and  Mitchel.  His  descent  from  Brian 
Boru,  and  the  claims  he  imagined  himself  to 
have  to  the  Irish  crown,  seemed  to  a  certain 
extent  to  have  turned  his  brain.  His  idea 
was  to  establish  an  Irish  Republic  with  him- 
self as  president.  In  1 848  he  opposed  in  Parlia- 
ment the  Security  Bill  then  proposed,  and  he 
was  afterwards  tried  under  that  very  bill  in 
Ireland,  but  the  jury  disagreeing,  it  became 
necessary  to  allow  him  to  go  free.  The  trea- 
sonable character  of  his  plans  was,  however, 
becoming  clear,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
arrest  him.    He  now  left  l^ublin,  and  began 


haranguing  the  peasantry  of  the  south.  At 
last,  on  July  26,  he  assembled  a  large  body 
in  arms,  and  led  them  on  the  26th  against 
the  police  at  Bonlagh  Common.  O'Brien  es- 
caped after  the  fight,  and  a  rewurd  of  £^00 
failed  to  lead  to  hjs  apprehension.  On  Au> 
gust  6,  however,  he  was  recognised  at 
Thurles,  as  he  was  quietly  taking  a  ticket  for 
Limerick  and  lodged  in  Kilmainham  gaul. 
On  September  21  he  was  tried  at  Clonmel  by 
a  special  commission,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
But  his  punishment  was  commuted  to  trans- 
portation. Unlike  his  fellow-conspiratoK, 
he  refused  a  ticket-of-leave,  and  was  sent  to 
Norfolk  Island.  In  1866  he  received  a  free 
pardon,  and  returned  to  Ireland.  He  died  at 
Bangor  in  Wales,  and  the  transportation  of 
his  remains  from  thence  to  Ireland  led  to  a 
Nationalist  demonstration.  In  private  life 
he  was  one  of  the  most  truthful  and  kind- 
hearted  of  men. 

O'BrieiUI.  Thb  Sbpt  of,  the  most  power- 
ful clan  in  Munster,  their  chief  stronghold 
being  the  city  of  Limerick,  claimed  descent 
from  Brian  Bora.  In  1643  Mmrough  CBrini 
was  made  Earl  of  Thomond  for  life.  Ue 
became  a  Protestant,  and  displayed  more  than 
the  usual  eagemeas  for  Church  lands;  he 
sent  a  paper  to  England  called  the  **  Irish- 
man's Request,*'  askuig  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge men  to  convert  the  people.  Ulti- 
mately aU  his  dignities  fell  to  his  nephew, 
Ronagh,  whom,  in  accordance  with  the  Iiiah 
custom  of  tanistry,  he  had  supplanted.  The 
fourth  earl  was  a  distinguished  soldier,  and 
fought  against  the  Spaniimls  at  Einsale.  The 
family  became  extinct  in  1741. 
Biuke,  BattMi  PotragtB. 

Ob8C0]i6    Puliliofttioiis    Act>     ^^ 

1867,  Lord  Chief  Justice  CampbelT  succeeded 
in  passing  a  bill  to  suppress  the  traffic  in 
obscene  publications,  prints,  pictures,  and 
other  articles. 

Oooasional  Confomii^,  Thb  Bai 

Against,  was  designed  to  prevent  Dissenten 
from  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Test  Act  (q.v.)  only  so  far  as  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  office  or  membership  of  a  corpo- 
ration. It  was  introduced  for  the  first  time 
in  1702  by  three  Tory  members,  one  of  whom 
was  Henry  St.  John,  and  provided  that  anyone 
who  attended  a  dissenting  meeting-house  after 
having  taken  the  sacrament  and  test  for  offices 
of  trust  or  the  magistracy  of  corporations 
should  be  immediately  dismissed,  and  hearilr 
fined.  This  unjust  measure  passed  the  Com- 
mons, but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  thoo^ 
Queen  Anne  put  great  pressure  on  that  House 
to  pass  the  bill.  A  similar  fate  attended  it  in 
the  following  year,  and  again  in  1704,  when 
the  more  violent  Tories,  led  by  NoUingham, 
proposed  to  carry  it  through  their  opponents 
by  "  tacking  it "  to  the  Land  Tax  Bill.  In  1711. 
however,  Nottingham  and  his  *•  Dismals** 
formed  an  unprincipled  coalition  with  the 
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Whigs,  the  terma  being  that  the  latter  should 
support  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  and 
it  accordingly  became  law,  the  money  fine 
being  reduced  from  £100  to  £40.  This  dis- 
creditable Act  continued  in  force  until  1719, 
when  General  Stanhope  introduced  a  measure 
under  the  canning  title  of  a  **  Bill  for  strength- 
ening the  Protestant  Interest,"  by  which  the 
Occasiomd  Conformity  Act  and  the  Schism 
Act  were  abolished,  but  from  which  he  was 
forced  to  exclude  the  Test  Act. 

Stanhope,  Hitt.  of  Btign  of  Anns,  and  Hi$t.  <iff 
Bng,,  ToL  i.,  ch.  9  j  10  Anne,  cap.  2. 

Ochterlonyy  8ni  David  {b.  1758,  d, 
1826),  after  having  served  in  the  C^matic 
under  Hastings  and  Coote,  first  appears 
promiaently  as  Colonel  Ochterlony  in  the 
capacity  of  Resident  at  Delhi  (1803),  after 
the  conquest  of  Scindia's  French  troops.  In 
this  capacity  he  conducted  the  defence  of 
I>elhi  in  tne  most  gallant  manner,  when 
Holkar  besieged  it  on  his  return  from  Malwa 
in  1804.  In  1814  he  was  given  the  conmiand 
of  the  division  destined  to  act  against 
Umur  Singh  in  the  Goorkha  War.  Driving 
TJmur  Singh  from  point  to  point  he  at  last 
shut  him  up  in  Malown.  He  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  major-general,  and  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  being 
the  first  of  the  Company's  officers  to  attain  to 
that  honour.  In  18 IB,  Sir  David  took  oom- 
mind  of  the  army  for  the  second  Goorkha 
campaign,  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. After  the  war  he  was  appointed 
British  Kesident  in  Malwa  and  Rajpootana, 
and  as  such  had  in  1823  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
puted succession  at  Bhurtpore.  The  Governor- 
General,  Lord  Amherst,  disapproved  of  Sir 
David's  measures,  and  he  was  reprimanded. 
He  thereupon  resigned.  The  treatment  he 
had  received  broke  his  heart,  and  he  retired 
to  Meerut,  where  he  died  within  two  months. 

O'Coimelly  Dai«ibl  {b.  Aug.  6,  1775,  d. 
1847),  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  gentleman  of 
very  ancient  family.  He  studied  at  Louvain, 
St.  Omer,  and  Doual;  was  driven  from  the 
Continent  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  went 
to  London  to  read  for  the  bar.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  his  family  he  came  forward 
(Jan.  13,  1800)  as  a  determined  opponent  of 
the  Union,  soon  became  the  leader  of  the 
Catholic  party,  and  in  1823  founded  the 
Catholic  Association.  In  1825,  he  was  pro- 
secuted for  saying,  *Uhat  he  hoped  some 
Bolivar  would  anse  to  vindicate  Catholic 
rights,"  but  tbe  grand  jury  ignored  the  bill. 
It  was  at  his  iustigation  that,  in  the  year  1826, 
the  Catholics  began  to  show  their  power  at 
elections.  In  1828,  he  himself  stood  against 
Vesey  Fitzgerald,  and  by  means  of  the 
*•  forties"  won  the  famous  Clare  election, 
his  op|K)ncnt  retiring  after  five  days'  polling. 
His  influence  in  the  same  ^ear  was  strong 
enough  to  prevent  a  collision  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Orangemen,  which  seemed 
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impending.  The  Emancipation  Bill  followed, 
but  O'Connell  having  been  elected  before  was 
still  excluded  from  Parliament.  He  presented 
himself  (May  15, 1829),  and  pleaded  with  great 
ability  to  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat ;  his  ap- 
plication was  refused,  and  a  new  writ  issued, 
put  O'Connell  was  returned  unopposed  and 
allowed  to  take  his  seat.  He  was  now  called  the 
'*  Liberator  "  in  Ireland,  and  was  the  object  of 
intense  adoration  on  the  part  of  the  people.  In 
1831,  he  was  forced  to  plead  guilty  to  a  charge 
of  holding  illegal  meetings ;  although  he  was 
not  punished,  his  influence  was  shaken  at  the 
time.  He  in  vain  opposed  the  Coercion  Act 
of  1833,  but  did  much  service  to  the  Whigs 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  Reform.  After- 
waids,  O'Connell  and  his  *'tail,"  as  his  fol- 
lowers in  Parliament  were  derisively  called, 
were  for  some  time  able  to  exercise  gi-eat  in- 
fluence in  that  assembly,  for  he  held  the 
balance  between  Whigs  and  Tories.  In  1838, 
however,  he  had  to  submit  to  a  reprimand 
from  the  Speaker  for  accusing  a  member  of 
perjury.  In  1840,  he  revived  the  Repeal 
agitation,  and  in  1843,  uttered  language  that 
was  considered  treasonable  at  the  monster 
meetings  he  convened.  But  when  govern- 
ment forbade  the  meeting  at  Clontarf  on 
October  7,  he  &,iled  to  make  good  his  words, 
and  the  Toung  Ireland  party,  among  whom 
were  the  most  talented  of  his  followers, 
separated  from  him.  O'Connell  and  his 
more  immediate  followers  were  arrested  aud 
prosecuted  for  conspiracy.  A  jury,  entirely 
composed  of  Protestants,  found  him  guilty, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  a  yearns  ixnprison- 
ment,  and  to  a  fine  of  £2,000.  The  English 
House  of  Lords  by  three  to  two  reversed  this 
decision.  This  result  was  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm, but  the  Repeal  agitation  was  neverthe- 
less crushed.  O'Connell  lived  for  some  years 
longer,  but  his  health  was  giving  way.  On 
Feb.  8,  1847,  he  delivered  his  last  speech  in 
the  Commons,  and  died  soon  after  at  Genoa. 
In  England  he  was  scarcely  looked  upon  as  a 
serious  personage,  and  derisive  epithets  such 
as  the  **  big  beggarman,"  were  constantly  ap- 
plied to  him.  But  in  Catholic  Ireland  the 
influence  obtained  by  his  character,  his  ener- 
getic championship  of  the  cause  of  his  co- 
religionists, and  his  powers  as  a  popular  orator, 
was  unprecedentedly  great. 

May,  Comtt.  Hist,  of  Eng. ;  Annual  fiMWcr; 
O'CkmneU's  Qp«echM,  edited  bv  his  son ;  Paali« 
QnchicMs  «<m  £n</l(md  ant  181&;  J.  McCarthy, 
Hut.  of  Owr  Own  TivM: 

O'Connell  Centenary,  Thb  (August  5, 

1875),  was  celebrated  by  processions  and  ban- 
quets in  Dublin.  It  led  to  a  furious  quarrel 
between  the  Home  Rulers  and  the  Nationalists, 
which  brought  the  banquet  in  the  evening, 
presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
to  an  untimely  end ;  part  of  the  guests  wish- 
ing Mr.  Gavan  Duffy,  and  not  Air.  Butt,  to 
be  associated  with  the  toast  of  the  "legis- 
lative independence  of  Ireland." 
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O'Connor.  Aamvtty  heii*  expectant  to 
Lord  Longueville,  an  intimate  friend  of  all  the 
Engliah  Whigs,  was  one  of  the  United  Irish- 
men from  1 796.  In  thatyear  he  was  with  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  in  France,  and  concerted 
with  Hoche  for  an  invasioa.  In  1797  he  waa 
imprisoned  in  DubUn  Castle,  but  was  soon 
released.  Though  the  government  was  aware 
of  his  treason,  it  was  unable  to  produce  its 
information.  O'Connor  now  established 
virulent  papers  like  the  iV#M  and  the  Northern 
StoTy  advocating  assassination.  On  Feb.  27, 
1798,  while  on  his  way  to  the  French  Direc- 
tory, as  envoy  of  the  Irish  insurrectionary 
party,  he  was  arrested  at  Margate,  and 
Drought  before  the  Maidstone  assises.  All 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, however,  came  forward  as  witnesses 
to  character,  and  he  was  acquitted.  He 
returned  to  Ireland,  but  was  arrested  on 
another  charge,  and  kept  in  prison.  In  1798 
Lord  Comwallis  gave  him  and  his  confede- 
rates a  pardon  on  condition  of  a  full  oonfes- 
sion  of  his  treason.  This  he  did  in  a  tone  of 
bravado  before  a  committee  of  the  Lords.  He 
was  then  sent  to  Fort  Greorge,  and  kept  there 
till  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  The  American 
government  refused  to  receive  him,  and  he 
went  to  France. 

Froade,  fnyUtli  in  iTflkma;  Masgiave,  Hut. 
e/  tk§  EehtUion. 

O'Connor,  Fbaboub.    [Chaetists.] 

O'Connor,  Bodbrick,  King  of  Con- 
naught,  and  last  native  King  of  Ireland  (d. 
1198),  was  the  son  of  Turlough  O'Connor. 
In  1161  he  attempted  to  succeed  to  his  father's 
power,  but  was  unable  to  recover  it  till 
O'Loughlin,  of  Ulster,  died  (1166),  and  he 
was  then  recognised  in  the  north  at  least  as 
Lord  of  Ireland.  [For  his  struggles  with 
Dermot  and  the  English,  see  article  on 
Irbland.]  In  cruelty  he  was  fully  equal 
to  Dermot ;  thus  he  put  to  death  a  son  and 
grandson  of  that  king,  who  were  his  hostages. 
It  was  by  his  command,  too,  that  the  eyes  of 
all  his  own  brothers  were  put  out.  When 
Henry  II.  came  over  to  Ireland  in  person,  all 
he  could  obtain  from  O'Connor  was  that  he 
consented  to  receive  his  envoys,  De  Lacy 
and  Fitz-Aldhelm.  In  1175,  however,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Henry  through  am- 
bassadors at  Windsor.  He  thereby  acknow- 
ledged himself  as  Henry's  vassal,  and  pro- 
miwd  to  pay  tribute.  In  return  the  En^ish 
king  recognised  him  as  overlord  of  all  Ireland 
whidi  was  not  in  the  hands  either  of  the  king 
himself  or  of  his  Norman  barons.  Revolt  of  his 
sons  embittered  his  later  years,  and  in  1182, 
after  a  fierce  civil  war,  he  resigned  the  crown 
to  his  eldest  son,  and  retired  to  a  monastery, 
where  he  died,  at  the  mature  age  of  eighty -two. 

Moore,  Hiti,  o/IrAand;  Gixaldu  Cambrsiisis, 
E»pu(piatio  ifibem.,  and  TopoyrapMa  Uibem.j 
The  ChronieU  ofihe  Four  MakerK 

O'Connors.  Tus  Sept  of  thb,  was  long 


supreme  in  Connaught.  [O'Comkoe,  Bod- 
BiucK.]  Feidlim,  Rodericlrs  BQccessor,  was 
recognised  as  chief  after  a  fierce  civil  war,  in 
whim  he  triumphed  by  the  aid  of  the  De 
Burghs.  In  the  invasion  of  Edward  Brace, 
the  O'Connors  at  ftni  sided  with  the  English, 
but  soon  after  they  changed  sides,  and  the 
slaughter  at  Athenry  in  1316,  put  an  end  to 
their  existence  as  a  great  dan.  [Comhaugut.] 
Moore^  tftct.  of  Ir«Umd;  Idngaid,  Hitt  «/ 

Am. 

Ootonnial  BUI  (1768).  In  1761  an 
agitation  for  a  Septennial  Bill  had  begim  in 
Ireland,  where,  till  then,  a  Parliament  was  of 
necessity  dissolved  only  by  the  king's  dealL 
In  1761  a  bill  to  this  effect  was  passed,  bat 
though  returned  from  England,  an  error  of 
the  draftsman  served  as  an  excusd  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  for  rejecting  it.  In  Oct, 
1767,  the  agitation,  however,  recommeooed, 
chiefly  because  the  bill  had  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  In  1768 
it  was  finally  introduced  as  an  Octennial  Bill, 
and  passed. 

Oetobor  Club,  Tub  (1710),  was  com- 
posed,*'  says  Hallam,  **  of  a  strong  phalanx  of 
Tory  members,  who,  though  by  no  means  en- 
tirely Jacobite,  were  chiefly  influenced  by  those 
who  were  such."  *<  It  had  long  been  ciiito- 
mary,"  says  Mr.  Wyon,  "  for  the  memben  of 
a  party,  when  some  important  measure  wu 
before  Parliament,  to  meet  at  a  tavern  for 
the  purpose  of  concerting  a  plan  of  action. 
The  society  was  termed  a  club."  Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  1710,  a  few  of  the  extreme 
Tories  began  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  «t 
the  *'  Bell,"  in  Westminster.  <•  The  paasword 
of  this  club — one  of  easy  remembrance  to  a 
country  gentleman  who  loved  his  ale— was 
October."  The  October  Club  soon  set  itself 
to  work  to  undennine  the  power  of  Harley, 
whose  moderation  they  scorned.  It  vas 
from  thence  that  the  Jacobites  looked  for 
supporters  in  the  last  vears  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  The  Bolingbroke  faction  belonged  to 
the  October  Club.  They  took  great  delight 
in  vindictive  attacks  on  uxe  Whigs,  especially 
Sunderland. 

Odaly  or  Udal,  Eiomt,  is  a  tenure  of  land 
that  still  prevails  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands,  and  which  before  the  growth  of 
feudalism  was  the  ordinary  tenure  of  the 
Teutonic  races.  [Alodial  Lakd.]  Its  dis- 
tinctive feature  lies  in  the  fact  that  land  held 
by  tiiis  right  is  held  absolutely,  and  not  de- 
pendent upon  a  superior.  Odsl  right  is  thns 
antagonistic  to  feudalism,  which  recognised 
only  service  as  a  title  to  huid. 

Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (942— 
958),  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Danish 
chieftains  who  had  taken  part  in  the  invasion 
of  870.  Odo  was  attracted  by  the  preaching 
of  a  Christian  missionary,  and  embraced  the 
Christian  faith.    He  was  adopted  by  Arch- 
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biBhop  Athdm,  and  in  926  was  made  Biahop 
of  Ramsbuiy.  In  942  Dunstan's  influenoe 
gained  Odo  the  archbishopric.  The  arch- 
bishop-elect at  once  declared  his  intention  of 
becoming  a  monk,  thus  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  party  of  reform  in  the  Church, 
whose  object  it  was  to  encourage  monasticism, 
introduce  the  Benedictine  rule,  and  enforce 
celibacy  amongst  the  clergv.  During  the 
reign  of  Edred  this  iMirty  had  the  ascendency, 
but  his  successor,  £dwy,  seems  to  have  joined 
the  party  of  the  secular  clergy.  Odo  and 
Dunstan  declared  that  Edwy's  marriage  with 
Elgiva  waa  unlawful,  and  after  a  great  deal 
of  violent  dispute,  £dwy  consented  to  divorce 
her.  The  story  of  Odo*s  cruel  persecution 
of  Elgiva  is  in  all  probability  absolutely 
mythicaL    [Dunstan.] 

William  of  Malxueabnry ;  Hook,  ^rekMAopt 
o/  CaHt9rbwry. 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux  {d,  1096),  was  the 
half-brother  of  William  the  Conqueror,  whom 
he  accompanied  and  greatly  assisted  in  his 
invasion  of  Englana.  In  1067,  during 
William's  absence  in  Normandy,  he  acted 
R8  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with 
William  Fitz-Osbem.  Their  harsh  and  op- 
pressive rule  contributed  to  the  risings  of  the 
English  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which 
disquieted  the  early  part  of  William  I.*s 
reign.  However,  in  1073  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed regent,  and  helped  to  crush  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk. 
He  was  munificently  rewarded,  raised  to  the 
second  rank  in  the  kingdom,  and  given  the 
earldom  of  Kent  and  several  rich  manors. 
He  now  aimed  at  the  papacy,  but  his  am- 
bitious pTo|ects  were  cut  short  by  the  king, 
who  had  him  arrested  as  Earl  of  Kent,  and 
committed  to  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
William's  death.  Though  he  was  released 
and  restored  to  his  earldoqi  and  estates  by 
Rufus,  he  joined  Robert  in  his  invasion  of 
England.  Being  taken  prisoner  he  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  country,  and  retired  to 
Normandy,  where  he  acted  as  minister  to 
Robert,  and  accompanying  him  on  the 
Crusade  died,  it  is  said,  at  the  siege  of 
Antioch. 

OrderiensTitalis,  Hut.  Eeelet,;  Freeman,  Kcr- 
nan  ComqiiMt, 

O'lKmnelly  Baldbaso,  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  Celtic  race,  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Spanish  government  when 
he  heard  that  his  countrymen  had  risen 
against  the  Revolution  settlement  of  1688. 
The  Spanish  king  refused  him  permission  to 
join  them.  He  thereupon  made  his  escape, 
and  after  a  circuitous  route  through  Turkey 
he  landed  at  Kinsale.  His  appearance  excited 
great  enthusiasm;  8,000  Ulster  men  joined 
him,  and  he  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
garrison  at  the  first  siege  of  Limerick.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Irish  at  Aghrim  it  was 
hoped  that  he  would  come  to  the  defence 


of  Ghilway.  But  he  studiously  held  aloof. 
Soon  afterwards  he  joined  the  English  army 
with  a  few  of  his  devoted  followers,  and 
on  several  occasions  did  valuable  service  to 
Waiiam. 

Msicianlay,  Higt.  afEng. 

O'Donnell,  Hugh,  called  Red  Hugh 
{d.  1602),  was  son  and  heir  of  Rory 
O'Donnell,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  In  1688  he 
was  treacherously  seiced  by  order  of  Sir  John 
Perrot,  and  kept  a  prisoner  at  Dublin  as  a 
hostage  for  his  father's  good  behaviour.  He, 
however,  escaped  after  three  years'  captivity, 
and  at  once  joined  Hugh  O'NeiL  ni  1601 
he  commanded  the  0*Donnells,  who  marched 
with  O'Neil  to  raise  the  siege  of  Kinsale,  and 
their  defeat  there  is  said  to  have  been,  in  part 
at  least,  due  to  his  impetuosity.  In  1602  he 
sailed  to  Spain  with  a  long  train  of  followers, 
and  was  received  by  the  court  with  great  dis- 
tinction, but  died  soon  afterwards. 
Moore,  S\$l.  <^  Ireland, 

O'Donnell,  Rory,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel 
{d.  1618),  was  brother  of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell. 
In  1603  he  gave  up  his  Irish  title,  and  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  his  lands  and  the  earldom 
from  James  I.  In  1607,  however,  he  seems 
to  have  conspired  with  O'Neil,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  and  with  him  at  all  events  he  went 
abroad,  where  he  died  after  being  attainted 
in  1612. 

O'DonnellB,  Thb  Sept  of  thb,  were 
powerful  in  Ulster,  where  the  O' Neils  were 
their  hereditary  foes  and  rivals.  Calwagh 
O'Donnell  was  captured  by  Shane  O'Neil, 
together  with  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  his 
wife,  in  1660,  and  remained  a  prisoner  till 
1564,  and  even  then  he  had  to  purchase  his 
release  by  the  loss  of  a  larg^  part  of  his 
lands.  In  James's  reign,  however,  he  re- 
gained his  possessions,  and  became  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel.  Soon  afterwards,  beinff  involved 
in  a  plot,  he  fled,  and,  with  his  family,  became 
prominent  at  the  Spanish  court. 
Froude,  Hist,  of  Eng. 

OlElb,  King  of  Mercia  (767 — 796),  was  of 
the  roval  house  of  Mercia,  though  not  nearly 
related  to  Ethelbald,  the  last  sovereign  in 
the  direct  line  of  descent.  He  drove  out 
the  usurper  Beomred,  and  quickly  made 
himself  master  of  the  kingdom.  Under 
him  Mercia  became  the  greatest  power  in 
Britain.  He  thoroughly  subdued  Aent  by 
his  victory  at  Otford  in  774,  inflicted  in  777 
a  great  defeat  on  Wessex  at  Bensington,  and 
annexed  Oxfordshire  to  Mercia.  He  fre- 
quently defeated  the  Welsh,  and  pushed  the 
boundaries  of  Mercia  westward.  To  wotect 
his  frontiers  he  constructed  from  the  Wye  to 
the  Dee  a  dyke,  the  remaining  traces  of  which 
still  bear  his  name.  To  strengthen  his  power 
he  got  leave  from  the  Pope  in  786  to  establish 
at  Lichfield  an  archbishopric  independent  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury. '  llie  murder  of  Ethel- 
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bert  of  East  Anglia  is  one  great  blot  on  OfEa's 

character.     On   the    whole   he    appears   to 

have  been  a  wise  and  humane  ruler,  and  to 

have  encouraged  learning.     He  drew  up  a 

code    of    laws    which    have    unfortunately 

perished.     He  was  very  liberal  to  the  Church 

both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  founded  many 

monasteries,    among  which    was    the   great 

ab'oey  of  St.  Albans. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chron.;  Matthew  Paxis,  Vitm 
duorum  Offarum;  Lappenberg,  Anglo-Saxon, 
KingB  t  J.  B.  Gre«n,  77m  Making  of  England. 

OfUey,  LoKD  Thomas  {d.  1536),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare.  He 
renounced    his  allegiance  to  the    sovereign 

e»wer,  and  broke  out  into  open  rebellion, 
e  was  totally  defeated  near  Naas,  and  sent 
to  England  as  a  prisoner,  where  he  and  five 
of  his  uncles  were  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

Olfletliorpdy  General  Jambs  Edwabd 

(*.  1698,  d.  1785),  after  serving  in  the  army 
with  distinction,  was  returned  to  Parliament  as 
member  for  Haslcmere  (1722).  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  philanthropy,  and  founded  the 
colony  of  Georgia,  and  an  asylum  for  debtors. 

Olaf  (Anlaf),  Hakoldson  (or  St.  Olap) 
{d.  1030),  was  brought  up  in  the  kingdom  of 
Novgorod,  and  at  an  early  age  put  to  sea  on 
a  buccaneering  expedition.  He  next  appears 
as  the  friend  of  the  Norman  dukes,  and  fought 
as  Ethelred*8  ally  in  England.  Finding  that 
Canute  had  his  hands  full  in  England,  he 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  for  the  crown 
of  Norway,  and,  leaving  England,  was  sue* 
cessf  ul  in  establishing  himself  there.  Canute, 
when  he  found  himself  secure  in  England, 
set  out  with  a  magnificent  fleet,  Ifljrgely 
manned  by  English,  to  assert  his  supremacy, 
which  Olaf  had  denied.  The  Norwegian 
king  fled  before  him  into  Sweden,  where 
ho  managed  to  secure  the  help  of  many 
outlaws  and  broken  men.  With  them,  and  a 
faithful  knot  of  penional  friends,  he  returned 
to  Norway  to  regain  his  throne.  At  the 
battle  of  Sticklestead,  he  was  defeated  and 
slain  (1030).  His  body  was  hastily  buried, 
but  was  later  taken  up,  being  found  incor- 
rupt, and  buried  in  great  state  in  a  shrine 
at  Trondhjem  (Drontheim).  Many  English 
churches  are  consecrated  to  him.  Tooley 
Street,  in  London,  still  preserves  his  name  in 
the  old  Danish  quarter. 

Snorro  Storleson,  H«im»hringla ;  Sknlascm, 
Olafs  Saga  apud  Scripia  Hv^t.  Ititandorum;  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  H\»t.  Dai-ica,  lib.  z. ;  Maurer, 
BekehrMng  dea  Norwegiachen  ^ammes, 

Olaf  (Anlaf),  Tkyowason  (d.  1000), 
was  the  son  of  a  Norwegian  sea-king  of 
royal  blood,  and  was  probably  bom  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  accounts  of  his  early  days, 
which  originate  in  a  Latin  chronicle,  now 
lost,  are  not  to  be  trusted.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  English  annals  is  probably  988, 
when  Watchot  was  harried,  and  Gova,  the 


Devonish  thane,  slain,  and  many  men  with 
him;  but  in  993  we  are  told  how  he  came 
with  460  ships  to  Stone,  and  thence  to  Sand- 
wich, and  thence  to  Ipswich,  hanying  ail 
about,  and  so  to  Maldon.  Here  he  was 
met  by  Brihtnoth,  the  famous  ealdomisn, 
whom  he  defeated  and  slew.  Next  year,  with 
Sweyn,  the  Banish  king,  he  laid  siege  to 
London,  but  &iled  to  take  it.  They  then 
harried,  burnt,  and  slew  all  along  the  sea- 
coasts  of  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hamp- 
shire. On  receipt  of  £16,000  they  agreed  to  a 
peace,  and  Olaf  promised  never  again  to  visit 
England  save  peacefully.  Next  spring  he 
went  to  Norway  and  wrested  the  kingdom 
irom  Earl  Hacon;  here  he  ruled  for  five 
years,  during  which  time  he  established 
Christianity  in  the  various  districts  of  Norway 
and  her  colonies.  He  disappeared  mysteriously 
after  a  battle  that  he  hud  lost ;  rumours  of  his 
Uving  at  Rome  and  the  Holy  Land  as  a  hennit 
were  long  rife  in  the  North. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ;  Snono  Sturleson,  Etm- 
Aringla;  Maaz«r,  B^uiurung  dea  Nonugmeua 
Stammu,  1856. 

Oldcastlay  Sis  John,  Lohd  Cobham  [d. 
1417),  was  a  member  of  the  royal  hooaehold 
and  a  personal  friend  of  Henry  V.  He  was 
the  l»euler  of  the  Lollards.  In  1413  the 
clergy  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  them  hy 
indicting  Oldcastie.  He  refused  to  appear 
before  Convocation,  and  was  exoommuni- 
cated.  At  last,  compelled  to  attend  before  a 
spiritual  court  at  St.  Paul's,  he  yet  ref  used  to 
recant  his  opinion,  and  re-asserted  many  of 
his  former  statements,  declaring,  among 
other  things,  that  **  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  and 
the  friars  constituted  the  head,  the  members, 
and  the  tail  of  antichrist.*'  Hiereupon  he  was 
pronounced  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower.  Making  his  escape,  he  was  expected 
to  put  himself  at  the  heaa  of  a  large  body  of 
followers,  who  assembled  in  St.  Gile6*8 
Fields;  but  Henry's  promptitude  prevented 
the  rising,  and  Oldcastie  escaped  from  Lon- 
don. In  1415  he  attempted  to  ezdte  a  rebel- 
lion, and  in  1417  he  was  captured  in  the 
Weloh  Marches,  and  put  to  death  as  a  heretic 
and  a  traitor.  **  Perhaps  we  shall  most  safely 
conclude,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  "  from  tiie  tenor 
of  history,  that  his  doctrinal  creed  was  far 
sounder  than  the  principles  which  guided 
either  his  moral  or  political  conduct.*'  Sir 
John  Oldcastie  mairied  the  heiress  ol  the 
barony  of  Cobham,  and  in  her  right  was  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  as  Lord  Cobham,  by 
which  name  he  is  often  known.    [Lollabm-] 

Old  Sanim  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
Boman  Sorbiodunum.  The  Saxons  in  652 
captured  it  from  the  Britons,  and  named 
it  Seareebyrig.  In  960  a  Witenagemot 
was  held  at  Old  Sarum,  and  the  barooa 
were  assembled  here  by  William  in  1086. 
From  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  till 
the  thirteenth  centuzy  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
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bishop;  but  the  town  then  followed  the 
church,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  plain; 
and  hereafter  it  has  continued  to  be  almost 
deserted.  Nevertheless,  it  sent  two  members 
to  Parliament,  and  it  was  for  Old  Sarum 
that  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  first 
sat  (1735).  In  1832  it  was  disenfranchised 
by  the  Keform  Bill. 

Olive  Braaoh  Petition,  Thb  (July, 

1775),  was  the  ultimatum  on  the  part  of  the 
American  colonies  prior  to  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  was  a  petition  drawn  up  by 
Congress,  urging  the  king  to  direct  some 
mode  of  reconciliation.  Bespectf  ul  and  con- 
ciliatory, the  petition  propo^d  no  terms  or 
conditions,  though  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  the  colonies  would  insist  on  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statutes,  and  would 
re(^uire  some  solemn  charter  regulating  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries  in  £e  future.  The 
petition  was  entrusted  to  Richard  Penn,  joint 
proprietor  of  the  influential  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania. But  on  his  arrival  in  London  in 
August,  "  no  minister  waited  on  him  or  sent 
for  him,  or  eren  asked  him  one  single  question 
about  the  state  of  the  colonies.'*  The  king 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  petition  or 
its  bearer.  The  American  envoys  foresaw  too 
clearly  that  the  result  of  the  refusal  would  be 
bloodshed ;  but  Lord  Dartmouth  only  expressed 
the  popular  misconception  of  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  when  he  said  that  if  he  thought 
the  refusal  would  be  the  cause  of  shedding 
one  drop  of  blood  he  would  never  have  con- 
curred in  it.    [Gborob  III.] 

Banoroft,  Hitt,  ofArMricaa^  Rtwlvtiont  U.,  o. 
4B ;  Btaohope,  Bi$L  i^fSng.,  vi,  o.  52. 

Onidllt-lllHOiiirah,  Nabob  of  the  Gar- 
natic,  on  the  death  of  Mahomet  AU  (1795)  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  and  debts  of  his  father. 
During  his  administration  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  was  rapidly  declining,  and  the  re- 
sources of  government  were  throatened  with 
extinction.  He  was,  however,  surrounded  by 
European  money-lenders,  and  enabled  to  pay 
the  English  subsidy,  and  thus  defer  the  crisis 
for  a  short  time.  Lord  Hobart,  Grovemor  of 
Madras,  proposed  that  the  mortgaged  dis- 
tricts shoula  be  ceded  to  the  Company  in 
lieu  of  the  subsidy.  This  the  Nabob  refused, 
and  also  a  similar  proposition  by  Lord  Mor- 
ningtonin  1799.  On  the  outbreak  of  hosti- 
lities with  Tippoo,  Lord  Wellesley  demanded 
a  war  contribution  of  three  lacs  of  pagodas ; 
this  was  promised,  but  not  paid.  Various 
propositions  of  cession  were  made  in  lieu  of 
subsidy,  but  all  were  refused.  Meanwhile 
the  Nabob  had  continued  the  intercourse  and 
correspondence  with  Tippoo  which  his  father 
had  begun  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  1792, 
and  at  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  proofs  of 
this  were  discovered.  Before,  however,  any 
action  was  taken  the  Nabob  died  (1800). 

WMet'§y    D€9pQtch€$i   Mill,    Sid.  of  India; 
Wiiks,  JfyMTf. 


Omichund  was  a  wealthy  banker  of 
Moorshedabad,  who  became  acquainted  witii 
the  plot  which  Meer  Jaffier  had  arranged 
with  Clive  for  the  destruction  of  Surajah 
Dowlah.  He  demanded  £300,000  as  a  bribe 
for  silence.  Clive  therefore  caused  two 
treaties  to  be  made  out — the  real  one  on  white 
paper,  in  which  Omichund  was  not  men- 
tioned, and  the  other,  the  false  one,  on  red. 
Clive  and  the  committees  signed  both,  but 
Admiral  Watson  refused  to  sign  the  ffUse 
one.  Clive  therefore  forged  his  signature. 
When  Omichund  became  aware  of  the  de- 
ception that  had  been  pnu^tised  upon  him,  he 
lost  his  reason. 

Macaulay,  Euaya, 

(Weilp  Conn,  Earl  of  Tyrone  (d, 
eirea  1552),  joined  the  Greraldines  in  their 
rebellion,  and  for  a  long  time  maintained 
himself  against  the  EngliSi  forces.  In  1542 
he  consented  to  resign  his  title  of  **  The 
0*Neil,"  and,  being  refused  the  earldom  of 
Ulster,  went  over  to  England,  and  was  made 
Earl  of  Tyrone :  his  favourite,  though  illegi- 
timate, son  Matthew  being  elevated  at  the 
same  time  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Dungannon 
and  the  earldom  entailed  on  him.  On  his 
death,  a  furious  struggle  broke  out  between 
Matthew's  son  and  his  unde  Shane,  in  which 
the  latter  triumphed. 

(Weil,  Hugh,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  called 
"the  arch  rebel"  (d.  1616),  was  the  son  of 
Matthew,  Baron  of  Dungannon,  who  was 
himself  the  base  son  of  Conn  O'Neil,  the  first 
Earl  of  Tyrone.  He  first  appears  as  com- 
mander of  a  troop  of  horse  on  the  queen's 
side  against  Desmond.  In  1587  the  rank 
and  tiue  of  Earl  of  Tyrone  is  acknowledged 
to  be  his,  and,  on  his  appeal  to  the  queen,  he 
is  also  invested  with  the  lands  attached  to  the 
earldom.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
H.  Bagenal,  but  was  suspected  of  having 
carried  her  off  by  force.  Afterwards  he  was 
the  ally  of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell,  but,  never- 
theless, he  still  temporised  while  he  sought  to 
obtain  help  from  Spain.  In  1597  he  at  last 
threw  off  the  mask,  and,  assuming  the  royal 
title  of  «  The  O'NeU,"  allied  himself  with  the 
neighbouring  dans.  After  some  fighting,  he 
seemed  ready  to  submit,  and  allowed  the 
English  to  rebuild  Blackwuter  Fort.  He  was 
soon  in  arms  a^ain,  however,  and,  in  1589,  he 
overthrew  Sir  H.  Bagenal  in  person  at  the 
battle  of  Blackwater.  IJlBter,  Connau^t, 
and  Leinstor  in  consequence  rose.  The 
queen,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  sent  over 
the  Earl  of  Essex  as  Lord-Lieutenant.  He 
brought  with  him  ample  powers,  and  an  army 
of  20,000  foot  and  2,000  horse,  the  largest  Ire- 
land had  ever  seen.  The  two  leaders  met  near 
Ballydttich,  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Brenny ; 
a  truce  was  arranged,  and  Essex  consented  to 
submit  O'NeiPs  demands  to  the  queen.  They 
induded  complete  freedom  of  religion  and  the 
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restoration  of  all  forfeited  land  to  the  0*Neil8, 
the  O'Donnells,  and  to  Desmond.  Essex  soon 
after  left  Ireland,  and  Lord  Monntjoy  suc- 
ceeded him  as  commander  of  the  English 
forces.  The  rest  of  the  country  gradu- 
ally submitted,  but  0*Neil  still  held  out 
in  hopes  of  foreign  succour.  In  1601,  6,000 
Spaniards  at  last  landed  at  Kinsale,  and 
some  2,000  more  at  Oastlehaven.  Kinsale 
was  at  once  besieged  by  Lord  Mountjoy  and 
the  Earl  of  Thomond.  O'Neil,  joined  by 
O'Donnell,  and  by  Captain  Tyrol  with  the 
2,000  Spaniards  from  Castlehayen,  marched 
to  raise  the  siege.    Against  his  own  better 

i'udgment,  he  engaged  the  English  forces  on 
)ec.  23,  1601,  and  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
1,200  killed.  In  crossing  the  Blackwater  on 
his  retreat,  he  suffered  another  severe  loss 
and  was  himself  dangerously  wounded.  The 
Lord-Deputy  then  followed  him  into  Tyrone, 
took  his  forts,  rayagod  the  country,  and  even 
broke  to  pieces  the  old  stone  seat  on  which 
the  0*yeils  had  been  from  time  immemorial 
inaugurated  as  chiefs  When  all  hopes  of 
Spanish  succour  came  to  an  end  by  the  sur- 
render of  Kinsale,  and  finally  by  the  capture 
of  Dunboy  and  the  non-sailing  of  the  Spanish 
armament,  Mountjoy  induced  the  queen  to 
accept  O'Neirs  submission,  which  he  made  at 
Mellefont,  being  reinstated  in  his  earldom  of 
Tyrone.  James  I.  at  first  treated  him  very 
kindly,  but,  when  the  English  shire  system 
began  to  be  introduced  and  the  p^uil  laws 
began  to  be  carried  out,  Tyrone  conspired 
with  Tyrconnel  and  the  Spamards.  In  1607, 
thinking  himself  discovered,  ho  fied  the 
country  and  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  died 
in  1616.  His  lands  were  confiscated  after  his 
flight.  By  the  death  of  his  sons  soon  after, 
this  branch  of  the  0*Neils  became  extinct. 

Fronde,  Eng.  in  IrOand;  ICoore,  Hut.  o/  Ire- 
land; Camden,  AnnaU*  rerum  Anglicarum  §t 
Hibemicarum;  Moryion,  Hitt.  oflrelanA,  1685. 

O'Veil,  OwBN  Rob  {d.  1680),  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  but  returned  to 
Ulster,  and  in  July,  1642,  assumed  the  com- 
mand. He  was  soon  hailed  aa  "  The  O^Neil,*' 
though  he  was  not  in  the  direct  line  of 
descent.  The  Council  entrusted  him  with  the 
command  in  Ulster ;  but  he  was  not  at  first 
very  successful,  and  had  to  appeal  to  them  for 
help.  But,  on  June  6,  1646,  he  won  the 
splendid  victory  over  Monroe's  Scots  and 
English  at  Benburb.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
reconciliation  b^ween  Ormonde  and  the 
Catholics,  and,  in  1649,  went  so  far  as  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Monk ;  but,  after 
Rathmines,  the  English  Parliament  ref  ased 
to  agree  to  this  treaty,  and  he  then  proceeded 
to  join  Ormonde.  Before  he  could  effect  his 
purpose,  however,  he  was  struck  down  by  ill- 
ness, or,  as  some  say,  poison,  and  died  at 
Clonacter,  in  Cavan.  Lecky  says  of  him  that 
**  during  the  whole  of  his  career  he  showed 
himself  an  able  and  honoarable  man." 

Leokj,  Englmnd  %n  tU  MigliUndh  CmUuryt 


Fronde.  Englitk  in,  Ireland;  Werner;  C«rt«, 
Hist,  c/the  Life  vf  Jamm,  IhJt§  <tf  Ormcmit, 


O^Veily  Shaitb  {d.  1567),  was  the  legitimate 
eldest  son  of  Conn  0*Neil.  By  Henry  YUI/t 
patent  the  earldom  of  Tyrone,  as  granted  to 
Conn,  was  to  descend  to  Matthew,  his  base  son, 
and  his  heirs.  Matthew  had  before  Conn'i 
death  fallen  by  Shane's  hand,  but  his  son  vas 
supported  by  England.  Shane  O'Neil,  how> 
ever,  got  recognised  as  the  O'Neil  by  a  large 
part  of  the  clan,  and  held  out  in  rebeUicm 
against  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  his  personal  foe. 
An  attempt  to  set  up  0*Donnell  against  him 
led  to  that  chiefs  capture,  and  his  wife,  the 
Countess  of  Arg}*le,  became  Shane's  mistress 
nSdO^.  Nevertheless,  however,  Shane  pro- 
lessea  himself  anxious  for  peace,  and  even  for 
an  English  wife  ;  at  last  he  was  induced  with 
this  view  to  go  over  to  England,  where  he  was 
well  received  b^  Elizabeth,  but  not  allowed 
to  return.  When,  however,  in  1561,  the 
young  Earl  of  Tyrone  was  murdered  by  one 
of  his  kinsmen,  Shane  was  allowed  to  depart 
and  at  once  succeeded  to  all  his  nephew's 
power.  In  1564  the  Lord-Deputy  made  an 
attempt  at  a  meeting  with  Shane  at  Dundalk 
to  induce  him  to  liberate  O'Donnell,  who  was 
still  his  prisoner.  This  he  finally  did,  but  on 
terms  sufficiently  humiliating  for  England 
and  its  ally.  Soon  after  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Sir  Thomas  Cusacke,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  he  submitted  ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  call  himself  the  O'Neil  till 
an  English  title  should  bo  found  for  him  and 
the  garrison  of  Armagh  was  withdrawn. 
This  treaty  he  observed  very  faithfully,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  ^ighsh 
he  attacked  and  for  the  time  destroyed  the 
Island  Scots  in  1564.  When  Sir  H.  Sidney 
came  over  as  Lord-Deputy,  he  refused  to 
restore  O'Donnell'a  lands,  and  ravaged  the 
Pale ;  in  consequence  he  was  attacked  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  Lord-Deputy,  of  the  Pale, 
and  of  the  O'Donnells,  and  in  1567  all  his 
forts  were  taken,  and  his  own  clan  abandoned 
him.  He  fied  to  the  Scots,  but  Oge  Hac- 
Cormel,  determined  to  revenge  the  defeat  and 
fall  of  his  brother,  and  had  him  murdered  in 
his  camp.  Shane's  head  was  stuck  up  in 
Dublin  by  order  of  the  Lord-Deputy,  ^ume 
was  a  remarkable  character,  and  seems  to 
have  governed  Ulster  uncommonly  welL  It 
is  also  evident  that  ho  had  made  a  favoorable 
impression  on  Elizabeth. 

Moore,    Eiti.    </   Irtlamd;     flidn«y   Fvftn; 
Fronde,  Hm*.  ofSkg, 

OVdil,  Sib  Pkbux  {d,  1652],  a  relation 
of  the  last  Earl  of  T^^rone,  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Ulster  rising  of  1641.  He  was 
a  weak  man,  and  the  only  one  among  the 
leaders  who  seems  to  have  really  allowed  and 
encouraged  outrages.  At  first  he  spared  the 
prisoners,  but  after  meeting  with  some 
reverses,  he  began  to  execute  his  prisoners, 
and    on    one   occasion    even    burnt   down 
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Armagh.  Early  in  1642  he  axmounoed  that 
he  waB  entrusted  with  a  royal  oomxniflsion, 
and  showed  in  support  of  his  assertion  a 
parchment  with  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland. 
It  was  probably,  but  not  certainly,  torn  from 
an  old  charter.  He  also  began  to  style  him- 
self the  0*Keil.  In  Julv,  1642,  howeyer,  the 
command  dropped  from  his  feeble  hands,  and 
Owen  Roe  O'^Neil,  his  successor,  expressed  in 
strong  terms  horror  and  disgust  at  his  conduct. 
Sir  Phelim*s  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
greatly  distingniished  herself  in  protecting 
the  Protestants  from  her  son's  cruelty.  Sir 
Phelim's  chief  success  in  actual  warfare  was 
obtained  over  the  garrison  of  Droghed^.  In 
1652  he  was  tried  before  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  at  Kilkenny,  presided  over  by  Fleet- 
wood, and,  together  with  some  200  others, 
convicted  and  executed. 

Froade,  Bng,  in  Ireland ;  Carte,  Hi$t.  of  t1i» 
Life  o/JamM,  Duke  q/*  Ormonde. 

O^NeilB,  Thb  Sept  op  the,  was  the  regal 
race  of  Ulster,  descended  from  the  ancient 
race  which  governed  Ireland  before  the  days 
of  Brian  Boru.  In  Edward  Bruce's  invasion 
their  chief  resigned  his  title  to  the  cro  wn.  The 
regal  title  of  the  O'Neil  was,  however,  always 
borne  by  their  chief  when  he  was  in  arms 
aj^inst  England  In  Elizabeth's  time  the 
0*Neil  submitted  [eirea  1543),  and  became 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  being  refused  the  earldom  of 
Ulster. 

Moors,  Hut.  of  Ireland, 

Oraagemexiy  The,  was  a  term  which 
began  to  be  used  as  early  as  1689,  and 
was  applied  to  the  upholders  of  Kevolution 
principles.  On  Sept.  21,  1796,  the  first 
Orange  lodg^  was  instituted  by  the  Peep 
o'  Day  Boys,  after  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Diamond.  The  lodges  soon  multiplied, 
their  chief  object  at  that  time  being  to 
disarm  the  Catholics,  who  indeed  had  no 
right  to  keep  arms.  By  1797  they  could 
muster  200,000  men.  Idany  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  joined  them,  and  it  was  their 
influence  which  counteracted  that  of  the 
United  Irishmen  in  the  north.  In  1798  the 
rebels  were  more  afraid  of  them  than  of  the 
regular  troops,  but  Lord  Camden,  perhaps 
rightly,  refused  to  employ  them,  and  thereby 
g^ve  a  sectarian  character  to  the  rebellion. 
In  1825  they  were  dissolved  by  the  Associa- 
tion BiU.  In  1836  they,  however,  again 
numbered  145,000  members  in  Elngland  and 
125,000  in  Ireland.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  Grand  Master,  and  the  Orangemen 
were  suspected  of  a  wish  to  change  the  suc- 
cession in  his  favour  by  force  of  arms.  Con- 
sequently, after  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  their 
lodges  were  broken  up.  In  1845  they  were 
again  revived,  and  many  faction  fights  fol- 
lowed in  Ireland.  In  1869  great  excitement 
was  created  by  the  arrest  of  their  Grand 
Master  for  violating  the  Party  Processions  Act. 

Fronde,  Eng.  in  Ireland  ;  Maj,  Conat.  Hut.  ; 
XeCttrtby,  BmL,  tfOnr  (hen  Timee, 


OrdalnarSy  Tub  Lords,  consisted  of  earls, 
barons,  and  bishops,  appointed  in  March,  1310, 
to  hold  office  till  Michaelmas,  1311,  and  to 
draw  up  ordinances  for  the  reform  of  the 
realm.  A  precedent  for  the  appointment  of 
such  a  commission  was  found  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Oxford  Parliament  of  1258,  and 
in  both  cases  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Com- 
mons had  no  share  in  the  matter.  The 
Ordainers  were  twenty-one  in  number,  viz., 
seven  bishops,  eight  earls,  and  six  barons. 

Ordeal.  This  name,  once  written  orddl 
and  ordel,  etymologically  signifies  a  distri- 
bution into  "  deals  "  or  parts,  then  a  discrimi- 
nating, and  then  a  deciding  (Ger.  Urtheit),  and 
was  given  to  a  peculiar  method  of  reaching 
the  facts  in  criminal  cases  that  made  a  feature 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  judicial  system.  Though 
represented  as  an  inheritance  from  Pagan 
times,  it  is  described  as  "a  reference  to  the 
direct  judgment  of  God,"  and  would  seem  to 
have  been  allowed  as  an  alternative  to  those 
who  failed  in  or  shrank  from  the  process  by 
compurgation  or  by  oath.  '*  If  he  dare  not 
take  the  oath,"  says  an  old  law,  *'  let  him  go 
to  the  triple  ordeal."  But  the  recorded  details 
wiU  not  warrant  a  positive  statement.  We 
only  know  that  under  certain  circumstances, 
while  the  court,  sheriff,  bishop,  thegns,  &c., 
declared  the  law,  the  ordeal  was  expected  to 
reveal  the  facts.  The  ceremony  took  place  in 
church.  After  three  days  of  severe  discipline 
and  austere  diet,  having  communicated  and 
made  oath  that  he  was  innocent,  the  accused 
person,  standing  between  twelve  friends  and 
twelve  foes,  when  a  special  serrice  had  con- 
cluded, plunged  his  arm  into  boUing  water, 
drew  out  a  stone  or  lump  of  iron,  and  had  his 
arm  bandaged  by  the  priest.  This  was  the 
ordeal  of  water ;  or  he  was  called  on  to  seize 
a  bar  of  iron  that  had  lain  on  a  fire  till  the 
last  collect  of  the  service  had  been  read,  carry 
it  for  three  feet,  and  hasten  to  the  altar,  when 
the  priest  promptly  applied  the  bandages. 
This  was  the  ordeal  of  iron.  If  in  three 
days'  time  the  priest  could  say  the  arm  was 
healed,  the  sufferer  was  pronounced  guiltless, 
if  not,  he  was  judged  as  one  convicted  of  God. 
Minor  •  or  less  accredited  ordeals  were  the 
eorsnedf  or  eating  of  the  consecrated'or  accused 
morsel,  and  the  casting  of  the  subject,  bound, 
into  deep  water.  If  the  former  did  not  choke, 
if  the  latter  threatened  to  drown,  it  was  taken 
as  a  proof  of  innocence.  Walking  on  burning 
ploughshares  also  appears  as  an  ordeal,  but 
seldom,  if  ever,  save  in  incredible  stories,  as 
in  that  told  of  Emma,  Canute's  widow. 

Ordeal  continued  tdfter  the  Conquest.  The 
Conqueror  allowed  it  to  Englishmen  when 
challenged  by  Normans  in  place  of  the  newly- 
introduced  tnal  by  battle.  **  Domesdaff"  Prof. 
Freeman  tells  us,  '*  is  full  of  cases  in  which 
men  offer  to  prove  their  rights  ...  by 
battle  or  by  ordeal."  In  the  Assize  of  North- 
ampton (1176)  it  is  ordered  that  men  presented 
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before  the  king's  justices  for  the  darker  crimes 

should  ^*  go  to  the  judgment  of  water.**    But 

it  fell  into  disrepute ;   the  Church  withdrew 

her  countenance  from  it;    other   processes, 

notably  the  crude  forms  of  the  jury  system, 

grew  into  favour;   the  Lateran  Council  of 

1216  abolished  it.    This  sealed  its  doom  in 

England  as  elsewhere ;  a  letter  of  Henry  III.*8 

to  the  itinerant  justices  in  1218  is  usually 

accepted  as  marking  its  final  extinction. 

PaJgrave,    English   Commnn'vewith ;    Itiagtxd, 
Hitt.  of  Eng. ;  Stubbs,  Conct.  Hwt     r j^  ^n 

Ordericiui  Vitalia  (&.  1075,  d,  1145) 

was  of  mixed  parentage,  his  father  being  a 
native  of  Orleans  and  his  mother  an  English- 
woman. Ue  was  bom  in  England,  but  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  Lisieux,  in  Normandy. 
He  wrote  an  EccUsiaatieal  History^  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  affairs  of  Normandy,  and  he  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  valuable  authority  for  the 
reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  son. 
The  first  part  of  his  work  deals  with  the 
history  of  the  Church  from  the  b^finning  of 
the  Christian  era  to  the  year  855 ;  the  second 
part  gives  the  history  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Evroul ;  and  the  third  part  is  a  general 
history  of  events  in  Western  Christendom 
from  Carolingian  times  down  to  the  year 
1141. 

The  best  edition  is  that  published  at  Paris  by 

Le  Prevost,  and  a  translation  will  be  found  in 

Bohn's  AnUqvuBLvian  Library. 

Orders  in  Coimcil  are  orders  by  the 
sovereign  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council.  They  have  been  issued  in  times  of 
emergency.  In  1766  an  embargo  was  im- 
posed on  the  exportation  of  com,  because  of  a 
deficient  harvest  and  the  prospect  of  a  &unine. 
Napoleon  I.*s  Berlin  decree,  declaring  the 
whole  of  the  British  Islands  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  called  forth,  on  Jan.  7,  1807,  an 
Order  in  Council  prohibiting  all  vessels,  under 
the  penalty  of  seizure,  from  trading  to  ports 
under  the  influence  of  France.  Furtiier 
orders  bearing  upon  the  same  question  were 
issued  on  Nov.  11  and  21  of  the  same  year. 
On  April  26, 1808,  by  a  new  Order  in  Council, 
the  blockade  was  limited  to  France,  Holland, 
a  part  of  Germany,  and  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  legality  of  Orders  in  Coimcil  has  been 
frequently  questioned.  They  have,  however, 
been  authorised  by  statute  in  various  matters 
connected  with  trade  and  the  revenue  ;  and 
the  International  Cop3rright  Act,  7  and  8  Vic, 
cap.  12,  contains  a  clause  empowering  the 
crown  by  Order  in  Council  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  that  Act  to  works  first  published 
in  any  state  that  gives  a  like  privilege  to  the 
productions  of  this  country. 

Ordinance  is  a  form  of  legislation  op- 
posed to  a  statute.  An  ordinance  has  been 
oefined  as  '*a  regulation  made  by  the  king, 
by  himself,  or  in  his  council,  or  with  the 
advice  of  his  council,  promulgated  in  letters 
patent  or  in  charter,  and  liable  to  be  recalled 


by  the  same  aothority.*'  The  esoential 
difference  between  an  ordinance  and  a  statute 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  former  did  not  require 
to  be  enacted  in  Parliament,  and  mi^^  be 
repealed  without  Parliament.  MoreoTer,  the 
orainanoe  is  the  temporary  Act  of  the  execu- 
tive; the  statute,  the  permanent  Act  of  the 
legislature.  From  the  earliest  days  of  Parlia- 
ment a  great  deal  of  jealousy  wa«  felt  <m 
account  of  the  ordaining  power  of  ihe  king 
and  his  council.  It  very  frequently  happened 
that  an  ordinance  practicidly  repealed  or 
materially  modified  what  had  been  enacted 
by  statute;  and  in  1389  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Conmions  praying  that  no 
ordinance  be  made  contrary  to  the  oommon 
law,  the  ancient  customs  of  the  land,  or  the 
statutes  made  by  Parliament.  The  sovereign 
still  possesses  the  power,  which  most  be  given 
to  the  executive,  of  legislating  by  ordinance 
in  certain  cases.  But  these  ordinanoee,  or 
Orders  in  Council,  as  they  are  termed,  are 
only  made  with  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
are  in  most  cases  laid  before  the  two  Hooees, 
and  may  be  abrogated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

OrdOTiceSf  The,  were  an  ancient  British 
tribe  who  occupied  the  north  of  Walea  and 
Anglesey. 

Oregon  Qnestiony  Thb.  The  treaty 
of  1783  between  the  United  States  and 
England  had  omitted  to  define  the  frontier 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  east- 
wards from  the  great  lakes,  and  also  west- 
wards from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  leaving 
open  the  disposal  of  the  vast  district  lying 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific.  In  November,  1 8 1 8,  a  convention  was 
concluded  between  the  two  govemmexits  con- 
taining this  stipulation,  that  "  whatever  terri- 
tory may  be  claimed  by  one  or  other  of  the 
contractmg  parties  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
as  also  all  bays,  harbours,  creeks,  or  riven 
thereon,  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  ships, 
citizens,  and  subjects  of  both  powers,  for  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of 
the  present  convention."  This  convention 
was  renewed  Aug.  6,  1827,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  with  the  understanding  that  either 
party  might  rescind  the  stipulation  by  giving 
twelve  months'  notice.  The  boundary  ques- 
tion was  thus  left  still  in  abeyance.  Numerous 
difficulties  occurred,  and  in  1846  the  American 
legislature  gave  notice  that  the  existing  con- 
vention would  terminate  in  twelve  months.  A 
gpneat  deal  of  indignation  had  previously  he^i 
excited  in  England  by  President  Polk*s  in- 
augural address  in  1846,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinctly claimed  Oregon  as  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  asserted  that  the  Americans  would 
maintain  their  right  to  it  by  force  of  aims  if 
necessary.  This  speech  was  replied  to  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  a  spirited  address  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  England  at  once  trans- 
mitted a  proposition  for  a  settlement,  and  this 
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was  eventually  accepted  by  the  United  States. 
The  territory  was  then  equitably  divided  be- 
tween the  two  countries  by  the  Oregon  Treaty 
of  1846.  The  north-west  frontier  was  defined 
along  the  main  land  to  the  coast,  but  there 
were  some  minor  points  which  were  not 
defined  with  sufficient  precision  to  prevent 
mistake.  In  consequence  a  dispute  arose  later 
as  to  the  ownership  of  the  little  island  of  San 
Juan,  which  was  decided  by  arbitration. 

EUenborotigh,    Diary;    Martin,   Lt/n   of   ths 
Princf  Cofwort;  MoleBworth,  Hut.  o/Mng. 

Orford,  Eabl  of.   [Bussbll  ;  Walpols.] 

Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  northern- 
most county  of  modem  Scotland,  consists  of 
two  groups  of  islands,  of  which  the  Orkneys 
are  the  southernmost.  There  are  faint  traces 
of  their  having  been  originally  inhabited  by 
Picts.  If  Nennius  could  be  believed  {Mon,  Hist. 
Brit,f  p.  56a)  it  was  the  original  settlement  of 
that  nation.  In  a.d.  86  Agricola  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Orkneys,  but  it  is  improbable 
that  the  Bomans  ever  effected  a  demiite  oc- 
cupation. When  in  682  Uie  Pictish  long,  Brude 
MacBile,  devastated  the  Orkney  Islands, 
he  must  have  waged  war  against  some  civil 
foes.  But  the  real  history  of  the  northern 
islands  begins  with  the  SciEindinavian  settle- 
ments. Their  position  exposed  them  to 
Viking  outrages,  and  invited  the  settlement 
of  the  hardy  Norsemen,  who  fled  beyond  sea 
from  the  tyranny  of  Harold  Hs^gr.  In  874 
Thorstein  the  Bed,  son  of  a  Norse  King  of 
Dublin,  had  already  conquered  both  Orlmey 
and  Shetland,  and  Caithness  and  SutherlancL 
But  within  ten  years  Harfagr  himself  suled 
to  Orkney,  added  it  to  his  empire,  and  consti- 
tuted it  an  earldom  in  favour  of  Bognwald, 
who  handed  it  over  to  his  brother  Sigurd. 
Jarl  Sigurd  soon  added  to  his  government 
Caithness  and  Sutherland,  if  not  cUstricts  still 
further  south.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
the  detailed  history  of  the  Jarls  of  Orkney,  of 
their  wars  with  the  Scots,  in  the  Hebrides, 
and  in  Ireland.  Their  district  was  frequently 
split  up  into  two  portions,  held  by  different 
members  of  the  reigning  family.  The  Scottish 
kings  claimed  some  indefinite  suzerain  rights 
over  Caithness,  but  Orkney  paid  scat  or  tribute 
to  Norway  alone.  Some  of  the  more  valiant 
of  the  earls  conquered  the  whole  of  the 
districts  north  of  the  Spey,  but  the  evidence 
of  language  no  less  than  of  history  shows  that 
''Suther  land"  was  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  district  permanently  occupied  by  the 
Norsemen.  Unlike  the  Hebrides,  the  jarldom 
of  Orkney  was  not  only  conquered,  but  colo- 
nised. The  original  inhabitants  were  nearly 
extirpated.  To  this  day  the  language  of  the 
district  is  English,  the  nomenclature  Norse, 
the  laws  and  constitution  purely  Scandinavian. 
The  udal  tenure,  and  the  Norse  poor  law  are 
but  things  of  yesterday  in  Orkney.  After  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  by  Olaf  Trygg- 
▼ason  in  997,  Orkney  became  the  seat  ol  a 


bishopric,  and  Shetland  later  of  an  arch- 
deaconry, which  were  included  in  the  province 
of  Trondhjem.  But  the  obedience  of  the 
Bishop  of  Caithness  was  more  doubtful.  Earl 
Thorfinn  (1014—1064),  the  founder  of  the 
cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  was  almost  the  last  of 
the  great  conquering  Jarls  of  Orkney.  His 
conquests  lapsed  on  his  death.  His  sons, 
Paul  and  Erling,  who  joined  Harold  Har- 
drada's  expedition  to  England  in  1066,  ruled 
jointly,  and  were  the  founders  of  two  Unes  of 
earls.  The  son  of  Erling  was  the  &mous  St. 
Magnus.  Malcolm  Canmore  by  his  marriage 
with  Thorfinn's  widow  brought  the  whole 
district  into  some  relation  with  the  Scottish 
crown.  But  in  1093  both  Orkneys  and 
Western  Isles  were  conquered  for  a  time  by 
Magnus  Barefoot  of  Norway,  but  on  his  death 
in  1 104  the  native  jarls  regained  their  practi- 
cally supreme  authority.  In  1196  William 
the  lion  definitely  subjected  Caithness  to  his 
throne.  In  the  next  century  the  earldom  of 
Caithness  was  divided  between  the  Angus 
and  Moray  families.  At  a  later  period  the 
Sinclairs  got  possession  of  it.  The  islands 
remained  under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the 
Kings  of  Norway,  and,  after  the  Danish  con- 
quest, of  the  Kings  of  Denmark.  In  1470 
they  were  handed  over  to  James  III.  as 
security  for  the  portion  of  his  wife,  Margaret 
of  Denmark.  At  the  same  time  the  bishopric 
was  transferred  from  the  province  of  Trond- 
hjem to  that  of  St.  Andrews.  The  pledge  was 
never  redeemed,  and  at  last,  on  the  marriage 
of  James  VI.  with  Anne  of  Denmark,  the 
pretensions  of  the  Danish  kings  were  more 
formally  ceded.  The  islands  were  constituted 
into  a  Scottish  county,  though  it  was  not 
until  the  Beform  Act  of  1832  that  SheUaud 
had  any  voice  in  returning  Parliamentary 
representatives.  The  land  gradually  got  into 
the  hands  of  Scottish  proprietors,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  population  remained  Norse, 
though  that  language  died  out  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  political  connection. 

Andergon's  edition  of  the  OrhMigSmgar  Saga  * 
Skene,  Celtie  Scotland;  Bobertson,  Scotland 
Wilder  her  Early  Kings  ;  Torfaei,  OrcadM ;  Baxry, 
Ri$t,  of  Orienty  ;  Burton,  HuC  qf  Scotland. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Orleans,  Tub  Sieob  of  (1428—29),  was 
commenced  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in 
October,  1428.  The  English  were  at  this 
time  masters  of  the  whole  country  north  of 
the  Loire,  and  were  anxious  to  eiitend  their 
conquests  across  that  river.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  necessary  that  Orleans  should  be  taken, 
as  it  commanded  the  valley  of  the  Loire.  The 
size  of  the  city  rendered  a  strict  blockade 
almost  impossible,  while  a  considerable  French 
force  harassed  the  besiegers.  The  battle  of 
Patay,  which  was  fought  in  February, 
1429,  seemed  to  deprive  the  besieged  of 
.all  hope  of  succour,  and  the  fall  of  Orleans 
was  certain,  when  the  sudden  rise  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  «id  the    enthusiasm  she   created. 
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aided  by  the  skill  of  Danois  and  other 
generals  selected  by  her,  entirely  changed 
the  aspect  of  afiEairs.  Led  by  the  heroine  of 
Domrem^,  the  French  succeeded  in  entering 
Orleans  in  April,  and  on  May  8  the  English 
raised  the  siege  and  retired,  being  defeated 
with  considerable  loss  ten  days  later  at  Patay. 
Sir  £.  Creasy  places  the  siege  of  Orleans 
among  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  and 
certainly  its  results  were  very  considerable. 
The  raising  of  the  siege  was  the  turn  of  the 
tide;  after  this  the  English  lost  town  after 
town,  fortress  after  fortress,  till  at  last,  of  all 
their  great  French  possessions,  Calais  alone 
was  leift  to  them. 

Monstrelet,    Chrtmiqun;  Michelet,  Bitt,   de 

JVdfUM,  TOL  T. 

Orleton,  Adak,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
{d,  1345),  was  made  Bishop  of  Hereford  in 
the  year  1317,  and  translated  to  Winchester 
in  1333.  In  1323  he  was  accused  of  high 
treason  before  Parliament.  He  refused  to 
recognise  the  jurisdiction  of  a  lay  court, 
and  was  supported  by  all  the  other  prelates 
and  many  of  the  barons.  Edward  II. 
Bummoned  a  council  of  laymen  and  had 
Orleton  tried  before  them.  A  verdict  oi 
guilty  was  returned,  and  his  property  seques- 
trated. Before  long,  however,  he  was  recon- 
ciled with  the  king ;  but  he  never  forgot  the 
insult,  and  in  1326  he  took  the  lead  among 
the  bishops  in  support  of  Isabella  and  Mor^ 
timer.  He  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  events  which  led  to  Edward^s  depo- 
sition and  murder,  and  is  largely  responsible 
for  both  these  acts. 

Ovmonde,  James  Butler,  4th  Earl  of 
{d.  1452),  was  Lord-Deputy  in  Henry  IV.'s 
reign.  In  Henry  V.'s  reign  he  was  Lord** 
Lieutenant,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
natives  out  of  the  Pale  (q.v.).  In  1423  he 
was  superseded.  In  1440,  however,  he  agaia 
became  Lord-lieutenant,  and  remained  so 
till  1446. 

Lodge,  Portratti. 

Ormonde^  Jambs  Bctler,  6th  Earl  of 
{d.  May  1,  1461),  was  created  Earl  of 
Wiltshire  in  1449,  and  was  knighted  by  Henry 
YI.  In  1453  he  became  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  got  tonnage  and  poundage  granted 
to  him  on  condition  of  guarding  the  seas.  He 
was  an  ardent  Lancastrian,  and  fought  against 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  sea.  At  Wakefield, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  captured  the  Duke 
of  York.  In  1461,  however,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Towton,  and  beheaded  at  New- 
castle (May  1^  1461).  Together  with  his 
brothers  he  was  attainted  in  Edward  lY.'s  first 
Parliament ;  his  brother,  the  sixth  earl,  was, 
however,  soon  afterwards  restored  in  blood. 

Ormonde,  Thomas  Butler,  7th  Earl  of 
(d.  1515),  succeeded  his  brother,  the  sixth 
earl.  The  act  of  attainder  was  finaJly  re- 
versed by  the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  VII., 


and  he  was  summoned  to  the  English  Parlia- 
ment as  Baron  Ormonde  of  Rochford,  in 
1496.  In  1615  he  died,  without  male  issue. 
Through  his  daughter,  his  Tgnglii^li  barony 
passed  to  the  Boleyns,  and  they  were  created 
Earls  of  Ormonde  as  welL  But  on  the  death 
of  Thomas  Boleyn  without  male  issue,  in 
1539,  the  earldom  was  restored  by  Henry 
YIII.  to  the  Butlers. 
Lodge,  PortraiU. 

Ormonde,  Thomas  Butler,  IOtk  Earl 
OF  (d.  1614),  was  in  1559  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer of  Ireland,  which  ofiice  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  was  a  staunch  Protestant,  having 
been  educated  at  the  English  court ;  this  em- 
bittered his  feud  with  the  Earl  of  Desmond 
(q.v. ) .  In  1 580  he  was  appointed  Grovemor  cf 
Munster,  and  the  duty  was  imposed  on  him 
of  destroying  his  old  foe,  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond. In  January,  1580,  he  advanced  into 
the  country  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  destroying  all 
before  him.  It  is  said  that  in  one  year  his 
forces  killed  836  malefactors,  and  4,000  other 
people.  So  relentless  was  hia  policy  that 
Munster  was  a  desert  when  he  left  it.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  Ormonde  continued 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  English  supremacy. 

Ormonde,  Jambs  Butler,  Ist  Dukb  of 
{d.  1688),  was  the  most  powerful  nobleman  in 
Ireland.    In  1641,  when  the  rebellion  fart>ke 
out,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the 
king's  forces.    In  consequence  of  hia  victoiy 
over  Lord  Mountgarret  at  Kilrush  in  April, 
1 642)  he  became  a  marquis.  He  soon  after  de- 
feated General  Preston,  but  the  position  of  the 
king  in  England  being  critical,  he  obeyed  the 
ro3^  orders,  and  concluded  with  the  rebels  the 
peace  called  the  Cessation.  Soon  after  he  was 
made  Lord-Lieutenant,  but  being  unable  to 
hold  his  own,  he  honourably  chose  rather  to 
give  up  Dublin  to  the  Puritans  than  to  the 
natives,  and  surrendered  it  to  Colonel  Jones, 
and  in  1647  he  concluded  a  regular  treaty 
with  the  Parliamentaiy  commissioners.     On 
hearing,  however,  of  Charles  I.'s  execatian, 
he  took   out  a  new  commission    as    Lord- 
Lieutenant  from  Charles  II.,  and  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  Irish  forces,  ex- 
cepting only  O'Keil's  troops ;  however,  his  at- 
tempt to  besiege  Dublin  was  frustrated  by  the 
battle  of  Rathmines  (Aug.  2,  1649),  and  eooo 
after  he  left  the  kingdom.   After  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  he  remained  with  Charles  II.  in 
his  exile.  On  the  Restoration  he  became  Ix>rd 
Butler  and  Earl  of  Brecknock  in  the  Rngi^h 
peerage,  and  in  1661  Duke  of  Ormonde  in 
Ireland.     He    was   again    Lord-Iieatenant 
from  1661  to  1668,  and  again  from  1677  to 
1682.      His    losses    in    the    king's    serrice 
were  estimated  at  £900,000.    Hia  reputatioii 
for  loyalty,  ability,  and  integrity  stood  Tv>ry 
high,  and  he  held  aloof  from  the  immorality 
of  Charles's  court.      His  latter  years  wtrre 
clouded  by  his  fears  for  James  II.,  and  they 
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probably  hastened  his  end.  His  eldest  son, 
Lord  Ossory,  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  an 
aasassin  in  1680.  This  son  was  nearly  as 
popular  as  his  father,  and  had  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Netherlands. 

Bomet,  Hiat.  of  \iM  (hen  Time;  Clarendon, 
Hut.  of  tk4  RtMUiim  ;   Carte,  Ltfo  of  Ormond§. 

Ormonde,  Jambs  Butler,  2nd  Dukb  op  {b, 
1666,  d.  1745),  was  grandson  of  the  first  Duke 
of  Ormonde.    On   the  death  of  his    grand- 
father, he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.    On  the  arrival  of  William 
in  En^and,  he  deserted  James  II.  in  company 
with  Prince  Greorge  of  Denmark,  and  was 
present  at  the  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary.    He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  at  Steinkirk,  and  at  limden,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner.     In  1696  he  voted 
for  the  attainder  of  Fen  wick.    In  1700  large 
grants  of  land  were  made  him  by  the  Com- 
mons.    On  the   outbreak   of    the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  he  was   sent   with 
an  expedition  to  Cadiz,  together  with  Sir 
George  Booke.  In  1 703  the  duke  became  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on  the  resignation  of 
Bochester,  and  was  reappointed  in  1710.    His 
poUcv  of  ^vouring  the  Catholics  and  opposing 
the  Irish  Parliament  made  him  very  popular 
in  Ireland.    On  the  dismissal  of  Marlborough 
he  was  appointed  to  command  the  troops  in 
Flanders.    He  was  ordered  to  undertake  no 
offensive  operations  against  the  French,  in 
view  of  the  proposed  treaty;  but  he  could 
not  refuse  to  join  Eugene  in  the  siege  of 
Quesnoy.    On  the  declmtion  of  an  armistice 
(June,  1712),  the  English  troops  were  ordered 
to  separate  from  Eugene.   After  the  accession 
of  (George,  it  was  resolved  to  impeach  him  for 
acting  in  concert  with  Marshal  YiUars.  He  fled 
to  France.    Bolingbroke  ascribes  the  ruin  of 
the  Pretender's  cause  in  1716  to  the  flight  of 
Ormonde  and  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.    The 
duke  soon  started  for  the  coast  of  Devonshire, 
hoping  to  find  that  county  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion.   But  his  agent  had  betrayed  his  plans ; 
and  there  was  every  appeaiance  of  the  most 
profound  peace.    On  his  return  he  quarrelled 
with  Bolingbroke,  and  induced  James  Edward 
to  dismiss  lum.  In  1719,  Alberoni,  the  Spanish 
minister,  fitted  out  a  fleet,  with  5,000  soldiers 
under  the  command  of  Ormonde.    He  was  to 
join  it  at  Corunna  as  "  Captain-General  of 
the  King  of   Spain.'*    But  the  ships  were 
scattered  by  storm.    He  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  chiefly  in  retirement  at  Avignon. 
In  1740,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  Ormonde 
went  once  more  to  Madrid,  but  could  gain  no 
promises  of  help.    In  1744  Charles  Edward 
neglected  to  summon  him  to  join  his  in- 
tended invasion  of  England,  until  all  chance 
of  success  was  over  for  the  year.  *'  Ormonde,*' 
says  Stanhope,  ''unlike  Bolingbroke,  having 
taken  his  part  steadily  and  adhered  to  it 
in  evil  fortune,  and  never  returned  to  his 
native  country.    He  was  certainly  a  man  of 


very  amiable  temper,  and  no  mean  accom- 
pliiQunents ;  and  with  no  blot  on  his  character, 
unless  incapacity  and  utter  want  of  vigour 
are  to  be  looked  on  as  sudi." 

Bolinf broke,  IMtw  to  Wyndham ;  Macanlav, 
BiMt.  <J^Bng. ;  Stanhope,  Hut.  of  Eng. 

pndni  Question.    On  Jan.  14,  1868, 

Felix  Orsini  and  his  gang  attempted  the 
assassination  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
by  means  of  explosive  bombs.  As  these  men 
came  from  Loudon,  where  they  had  made  their 
preparations,  great  indignation  was  excited  in 
France  that  snelter  was  afforded  to  such  a 
crew  of  ruffians.  Count  Walewski,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  wrote  to  Count  Persigny, 
French  ambassador  at  London,  on  the  subject 
with  some  acrimony,  inveighing  against  the 
defective  laws  of  England,  which  allowed  the 
riffht  of  asylum  to  protect  such  nitganiriTii^ 
The  French  ambassador  made  representations 
to  the  English  government,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  recognising  the  justice  of  the  represen- 
tations, introduced  a  bill  for  the  punishment 
of  conspiracy  to  murder.  Unrortunately, 
however,  certain  French  officers  had  thought 
fit  to  give  vent  to  their  indignation  against 
England  in  their  congratulations  to  the  Em- 
pcror,  and  entreated  him  to  allow  them  to 
**  demand  an  account  of  the  land  of  iniquity 
which  contains  the  haunts  of  the  monsters, 
who  are  sheltered  by  its  laws."  The  result 
was  that  in  spite  of  Count  Walewski*s  en- 
deavours to  remove  the  bad  impression,  the 
spirit  of  England  was  roused  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  measure  was  regarded  as  an  un- 
worthy concession  to  the  menaces  of  the 
Frenda  army.  It  was  thrown  out  on  a  di- 
vision, and  Ix)rd  Palmerston  resigned.  His 
successor,  Lord  Derby,  took  up  a  stronger 
position,  and  returned  a  firm  answer  to  Count 
Walewsld's  note.  A  satisfactory  reply  was 
received,  and  the  matter  terminated  in  a 
friendly  and  honourable  manner. 

Ashlej,  L{fo  of  Lord  PalvMrgton;  MoCSarthy, 
Hi$t.  of  Our  Own  Tinua. 

Ortheti,  Ths  Battlb  op  (Feb.  27,  1814), 
was  fought  at  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  gained  one  of  the  strong  positions  which 
Soult  had  taken  up  in  the  south  of  Fnmce. 
Two  days  before  the  battle,  Beresford  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  below  Orthes. 
On  the  next  day,  Soult  learnt  this,  and  took  up 
a  stronff  position  on  a  ridge,  which  was  in  part 
covered  with  woods,  and  presented  a  concave 
front  to  the  allies.  The  ridge  was  crossed  by 
the  main  road  from  Orthes  to  Dax,  and  was 
protected  in  front  of  its  centre  by  some 
swampy  ground,  at  the  further  side  of  whidi 
was  an  old  Roman  camp,  which  was  oc- 
cupied on  the  day  of  the  battle  by  the  light 
division.  Wellington's  plan  was  to  turn 
the  French  right,  while  Hill,  skirting  the 
French  left,  should  seize  the  road  to  St.  I^ver ; 
thus  Soult  would  have  no  line  of  retreat, 
and  would  be    shut   up   in  Orthes.     Tlie 
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attacloB  of  Roe  and  Picton  on  the  French 

ri^ht  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  completely 

failed ;  but  Wellington  ordered  a  concentrated 

assault  to  be  made  on  the  French  left  and 

centre.  Wading  through  the  marfih,  the  troops 

were  not   noticed   until  they  drove   in  the 

skirmishers,    and   carried  all    before    them. 

The   confusion    soon   became    general,    and 

the  French  fell  back.     Hill  meanwhile  had 

forced  the  ford  at  Sonars,  and  was  now  in 

possession  of  the  Pau  road.    There  was  thus 

only  open  to  Soult  a  narrow  road  to  Sault 

de  MavaiUes.    Of  this  he  determined  to  avail 

himself,    and    conducted   the    retreat    with 

such  skill  and  order  that  the  French  were 

able  to  seize  a  small  ridge,  before  Hill  could 

occupy  it.     Wellington,  being  wounded,  was 

unable   to   superintend  the  pursuit  himself, 

which    was   not   carried    on    so   vigorously 

as  it  might  have  been.    As  it  was,  however, 

Soult  lost  an  enormous  number  of  stragglers, 

many  of  whom  fell  into  the  hands  oi  the 

allies. 

Napier,  Penintvlar  War;  Clinton,  Pmtntular 
War. 

Osgod  Cflapa  was  a  Dane  in  the  service 
of  Hardicanute.  It  was  at  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  Tovi  the  Proud  that 
Hardicanute  died.  On  the  accession  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  he  was  made  SialUvy  or 
Master  of  the  Horse,  but  seems  to  have  been 
suspected  of  intrigues  with  Magnus,  and  was 
accordingly  banished  in  1046.  Clapham,  near 
London,  is  supposed  to  be  named  from  his 
mansion. 

Florence  of  Woroeater,  CKrcfaUAt^ 

Osred  II.,  King  of  Northumbria  (788 
— 789),  was  the  son  of  Aired ;  he  succeeded 
on  the  murder  of  Alfwold,  but  held  the 
kingdom  scarcely  a  year  when  Ethelred  (q.v.) 
returned,  and  compelled  him  to  abdicate. 
He  was  obliged  to  assume  the  tonsure,  and 
subsequently  to  seek  refuge  in  exile. 

AngUhSaao^  Chromide ;  Simeon  of  Dnrham. 

Ostmen,  or  Eajitmen  (Korse,  ^fM^ 

fnathr)^  was  the  name  generally  applied  to 
the  Soindinavian  settlers  in  Ireland.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  exception* 
ally  disturbed  condition  of  Ireland,  where  the 

Sower  of  the  ard  ri  (over-king)  had  been  re- 
uoed  to  nothing,  and  sept  constantly  waged 
war  against  sept,  invited  the  Viking  rovers  to 
plunder  and  settle  on  its  coasts.  In  795  the  first 
recorded  invasion  took  place.  For  the  next 
half  century  the  invaders  sought  plunder  only. 
But  about  850  they  formed  permanent  settle- 
ments along  the  whole  east  coast.  Dublin, 
whose  suburb  Oxmanstown  still  preserves  the 
name  of  the  Ostman,  Wexford,  Waterford — 
both  purely  Norse  names — Limerick,  even  in 
the  remotest  part  of  the  island,  became  the 
centres  of  Norse  jarldoms.  With  character- 
istic facility,  the  new-comers  soon  mixed 
with  the  natives.  Besides  the  pure  races — 
the  Dub-gaiU,  or  black  foreigners,  and  Find- 


gaill  or  fair  foreigners,  as  various  bnnche«  of 
the  Norsemen  were  called — the  mixed  rtce  of 
Gall-goidel  soon  became  equally  &mous  u 
pirates,  warriors,  and  marinexa.  They  con- 
stantly spread  devastation  along  the  shores  of 
Britain.  The  Welsh  coast,  from  its  proximitjr, 
was  especiallv  often  attacked  by  them.  Bat 
they  also  had  close  relations  with  the  None* 
men  more  to  the  north.  A  son  of  a  King  of 
Dublin  first  conquered  Orkney;  and  namei 
like  Njal  give  weight  to  the  theory  that 
Iceland  was  largely  settled  by  Irish  banei, 
or  at  least  had  constant  dealings  with  them. 
The  Danish  kings  of  Dublin  were  especisllr 
powerful.  At  last  the  vigour  of  the  Viking 
states  began  to  abate.  The  Ostmen  vere 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  overlordship 
of  great  English  kings,  like  Edgar.  They 
became  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  dan 
system  of  the  Irish  to  retain  their  old  cfaano 
teristics.  A  great  Celtic  reaction  set  in, 
which  culminated  in  the  decisis  e  rictorrof 
the  famous  Brian  Boroimhe  at  the  battle  of 
aontarf  in  1014.  {See  Skene,  Celtic  SatUnd, 
i.  386.)  The  power  of  the  Norseman  ms 
broken,  though  the  weakness  of  the  coo* 
querors  left  Dublin  a  Danish  city  until  the 
arrival  of  Strongbow.  Their  conversion  to 
Christianity  still  farther  weakened  the  old 
Viking  prowess.  Their  bishoprics,  connected 
with  Trondhjem  in  earlv  fames,  were  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  clan  sj'stem  of  thf 
Irish  Church.  The  anxiety  of  these  None 
bishops  to  avoid  amalgamation  by  the  Utter 
by  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Canter- 
bury, is  strikingly  brought  out  by  the  rela- 
tions of  Lanfranc  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  (Freeman,  Norman  Conqwtt,  iv.  629.) 
At  last  the  remnants  of  the  Ostmen  readily 
assimilated  themselves  to  their  kinsfolk  the 
Norman  lords  and  soldiers  who  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  Except  for  their  influence  in  the  place- 
names  of  the  island,  and  on  the  growth  of  the 
towns,  they  left  few  permanent  traces  in  the 
later  history  of  Ireland. 

ChronidM  qf  ih»  Titi*  anA  SetU,  edited  hf 
Skene  ;  War»  <if  the  Goidhel  and  th*  Gad  (Bollo 
Series) ;  Daaent,  Burnt  Njol:  Wofmb,  1>m^ 
and  Honffegiame  in  England,  Scotland,  end  Irt- 
land.  [x^  ^  T.] 

Ostorius  Scapula,  Boman  Governor 
in  Britain  ^47—51),  conducted  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  Caractacus.  The 
subsequent  rising  of  the  Silnres  taxed  hi< 
energies,  and  is  said  to  have  occasioned  bis 
death. 

Oswald,  King  of  Northumbria  (634— 
642),  was  the  son  of  Ethelfred.  After  his 
father^s  death,  he  retired  to  Scotland,  where 
he  remained  till  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers 
gave  him  the  claim  to  the  throne.  He  de- 
feated Cadwallon  at  Heavenfield,  near 
Hexham,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  both 
of  Bemicia  andDeira.    He  ranks  as  the  sixth 
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Bretwalda,  and  is  said  to  have  reigned  over 
Angles,  Britons,  Picts,  and  Scots.  He  re- 
established, with  the  help  of  St.  Aidan, 
Christianity  in  Northumbrian  and  his  virtues 
receive  high  praise  from  Bede.  He  perished 
at  Maserfield  in  battle  against  Penda  of 
Hercia.  By  his  subjects  he  was  regarded 
as  a  martyr,  and  mirades  were  said  to  be 
wrought  by  his  relics. 

B«de,  Hitt.  Eedtt. ;  Ayt^^oSanm.  Chnmiel*. 

Oswestry  is  a  town  in  Shopshire  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Oswald,  King  of  JNorthumbria,  642.  The  re- 
mains of  a  castle  said  to  date  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  are  there,  situated  on  a  hill  to  the 
west  of  the  town. 

Oswy,  or  Oswin.  King  of  Bemicia 
b,  642,  d.  670),  was  the  son  of  Ethelfred. 
n  the  death  of  his  brother  Oswald,  he 
succeeded  to  Bemicia  and  the  Bretwalda- 
ship,  while  Deira  went  to  his  nephew, 
Oswine.  In  651  Oswiu  murdered  his 
nephew,  but  failed  to  conquer  the  whole  of 
Deira.  During  the  early  part  of  this  reign, 
Northimibria  was  exposed  to  frequent  attacks 
from  Penda  of  Mercia,  who  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  and  slain  by  Oswiu  in  664. 
For  a  short  time  after  this,  Oswiu  ruled  over 
the  whole  of  Mercia,  but  was  eventually  com- 
pelled by  Wulphere  to  retiro  within  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  kingdom.  Oswiu's 
reign  is  also  important  for  the  union  of  the 
Churches  in  England,  which  took  place  now, 
the  Scottish  missionaries  being  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  His  reign  was  most  prosperous, 
and  his  kingdom  was  greatly  enlarged  by 
victories  over  the  Picts. 

Bede,  Uid.  Eecles.;  Anglo-Saxon  ChrcnicU; 
Xappenbeiier,  Anglo-Saxon  Kinga. 

Otadeni,  or  Ottadeni,  Thb,  were  an 
ancient  British  tribe  occupying  the  coast  from 
the  Tyne  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  including  a 
large  part  of  Northumberland,  with  the 
present  counties  of  Berwick  and  East  Lothian, 
and  part  of  Roxburghshiro. 

Otford,  The  Battlb  of  (773),  was  fought 
between  Offa  and  Ahnc  of  Kent,  and  resulted 
in  a  victory  of  the  former,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  Kent  to  Mercia. 

OtlkO,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Pope  Hono- 
rius  III.,  was  sent  over  to  England  as  nuncio 
in  1225,  partly  to  plead  for  FaUces  de  Breaut^, 
in  which  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  partly  to 
raise  money  for  the  Pope  by  obtaining  a  grant 
of  two  prebends  in  each  cathedral.  This 
monstrous  demand  was  refused,  and  in  1226 
Otho  left  Engknd,  to  return  in  1237  with 
fnll  legatine  powers.  He  now  acted  with 
g^reat  moderation,  arranged  some  difficulties 
writh  Scotland,  reformed  the  Church,  and 
attempted  to  abolish  pluralities.  But  his 
xapadty  was  unbounded,  and  when  he  left 


England  in  1241,  it  was  said  that  he  had  then 
drained  the  country  of  moro  money  thui  he 
had  left  in  it. 

Ottawa  is  the  capital  of  Canada.  It  was 
named  By  town,  after  Colonel  By,  until  1854, 
when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  under  its 
present  name.  In  1865  it  was  made  the 
Canadian  capital  and  scat  of  the  legislature. 
The  Parliament  Houses  are  reckoned  amongst 
the  finest  buildings  in  America. 

Otterbum.  Thb  Battlb  of  (Aug.  19, 
1388),  was  fought  between  an  invading  force 
of  Scotch  troops,  headed  by  the  Earls  of 
Douglas  and  Murray,  and  an  English  force, 
led  by  the  Percies.  The  Scotch  army  was 
divided  into  two  portions,  which  marched 
into  England  bv  different  routes.  The  smaller 
division,  after  being  repeatedly  threatened  by 
the  English,  besieged  the  town  of  Otterbum, 
in  Northumberland,  where  they  wero  attacked 
in  an  entrenched  position  by  Hotspur  with  a 
force  of  9,000  men.  Although  the  Scots  wero 
numerically  far  inferior,  their  victory  was 
decisive ;  both  the  Percys  (Hotspur  and 
Balph)  were  taken  prisoners,  and  about  2,000 
of  the  English  were  slain.  The  battle  of 
Otterbum  has  been  commemorated  in  ballad 
poetry  under  the  name  of  Chevy  Chase. 
"The  battle  of  Otterbum,"  says  Mr.  Burton, 
"has  this  much  significance  in  history,  that 
it  marks  the  fading  from  the  defenders  of 
Scotland  of  the  dread  of  immediate  absolute 
conquest  by  ."Hlngland." 

Froiflsart ;  Barton,  Hiat,  of  SeoOand. 

Otterbnmey  Tkokas  of  {d,  circa  1421), 
a  Franciscan,  wrote  a  ChronicU  of  English 
History  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year 
1420.  This  work  is  of  some  value  for  the 
roigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.,  and  has  been 
published  by  Heame. 

Ondep  at  one  time  a  province  of  the 
Mogul  Empire,  became  connected  with  Eng- 
land during  the  governor-generalship  of 
Warren  Hastings,  through  the  Treaty  of 
Benaros  and  the  transactions  with  regard  to 
the  Rohillas.  The  treaty  began  that  defensive 
alliance  which  gradually  tended  to  subject 
the  Vizier  to  the  English,  and  which,  in  1801, 
after  various  cessions  of  territory,  placed  him 
in  an  isolated  position,  surrounded  by  the 
English  territories,  without  the  necessities  of 
defence.  The  sovereigns,  in  consequence, 
gave  themselves  up  to  extravagance,  de- 
bauchery, and  misgovemment,  in  spite  of  the 
repeated  protests  and  threats  of  the  English. 
Gazee-ud-deen,  on  his  accession  in  1814, 
assumed,  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Hastings,  the 
title  of  King  of  Oude,  and  no  longer  recog- 
nised the  authority  of  the  Mogul.  In  1856 
Ix>rd  Dalhousie  annexed  the  country  by  the 
order  of  the  Directors,  the  king  becoming  a 
state  prisoner. 

Oudeaarde,  Tub  Battle  oh  (July  11» 
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1708).  This  was  one  of  the  great  battles  in 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Finding 
that  the  war  was  becoming  nnpopolar  both 
with  the  English,  and  Dutch,  Marlborough 
resolved  on  a  dedsive  blow.  The  French, 
numbering  100,000,  under  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, a  prince  of  the  blood,  who  was  jealous 
of  Venddme,  the  second  in  command!,  were 
attempting  to  take  Oudenarde,  a  fortress  on 
the  Scheldt.  Marlborough,  having  been 
joined  by  Eugene,  in  command  of  the  allies 
amounting  to  little  more  than  80,000,  ad- 
vanced  towards  them,  and  they  promptly 
raised  the  siege.  Although  the  Fr«[ich  out- 
numbered the  allies,  they  were  under  the 
disastrous  disadvantage  of  being  led  by  com- 
manders with  different  views ;  and  when, 
aocordizigly,  the  armies  met,  they  were  utterly 
routed.  They  lost  3,000  menand  had  7,000  taken 
prisoners,  besides  ten  pieces  of  cannon  and 
4,000  horses.  The  allies  lost  nearly  2,000  men. 

Ck>ze,  Karlhorovgh;  Marlhor(yugh  Dt9patehe$s 
Stanhope,  Reign  of  Qumii  Ann§ ;  Mmt.in,  Hist. 
de  France, 

Onlarty   Skibmzsh    at.      On   May   27, 

1798,  during  the  Irish  Rebellion,  8,000  in- 
surgents were  defeated  here.  Of  some  200  of 
the  North  Cork  Militia,  all  but  five  were 
killed.    Father  Murphy  led  the  rebels. 

Outlawry,  «-^m  exclusion  from  the  pro- 
tection and  benefit  of  the  law,  has  been  &om 
very  early  times  the  punishment  which  has  at- 
tended flight  from  justice,  or  refusal  to  ^pear 
before  a  legal  tribunal.  In  the  laws  of  Edgar 
it  is  even  enacted  that  a  person  refusing 
obedience  to  a  decision  of  the  hundred,  shall, 
after  being  fined  three  times,  become  an  out- 
law, unless  the  king  allows  him  to  remain  in 
the  land.  An  outlaw  was  said  to  ''bear  a 
wolfs  head,"  and  therefore  to  be  lawfully 
slain  by  any  who  met  him.  But  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century  some  doubt  seems  to 
have  been  felt  as  to  the  expediency  of  so 
summary  a  procedure.  Thus  Bracton  laid  it 
down  that  though  an  outlaw  might  be  killed 
if  he  defended  himself  or  ran  away,  so  that  it 
was  difficult  to  take  him,  when  once  taken  his 
life  was  in  the  king*s  hands,  and  any  one  then 
killing  him  must  answer  for  it  as  for  any 
other  homicide.  Yet  Fleta,  under  Edward 
II.,  declares  that  an  outlaw  may  be  killed 
anywhere  with  impunity,  and  the  case  which 
Coke  refers  to,  in  order  to  prove  that  under 
Edward  III.  such  an  act  was  declared  by  the 
judges  unlawful,  shows  really  that  the  old 
principle  was  still  recognised.  But  as  mannei'B 
softened,  the  question  ceased  to  be  of  practical 
importance,  though  the  legal  doctnne  was 
still  doubtful  as  late  as  Philip  and  Mary. 
The  most  important  consequence  of  outlawry 
was  the  forfeiture  of  chattels  for  aU  cases, 
with  the  addition,  in  cases  of  treason  or 
murder,  of  the  forfeiture  of  real  property ;  for 
other  offences,  of  the  profits  of  land  auring 
the  outlaw*8  lifetime.  Outlawry  in  civil 
cases  for    refusal  to   appear  in  court   was 


abolished  by  42  and  43  Yictoria.  In  criminal 
cases  it  is  practically  obsolete,  and  no  longer 
neoeesary,  since  extradition  treaties  have  be- 
come general.  It  may  be  added  that  ontiawiy 
does  not  lie  against  a  peer  except  for  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Sofamid,    OrMlM  cUr  AmgeHaachetn ;  Otaphcn, 
OmmmUariet,  iiu  [W.  J.  A.] 

Outram,  Sm  Jakes  {b.  1803,  d.  1863), 
saw  active  service  in  Afghanistan  (1838),  and 
subsequently  acted  as  Ilesident  at  Hyderabad, 
Satara,  and  Lucknow.  In  1842  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde,  in  which  capacity  he 
differed  from  Sir  C.  Napier  as  to  the  latter's 
conduct.  In  1856  he  became  chief  commis- 
sioner of  Oude.  His  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  defence  of  Lucknow,  and 
he  ranks  as  one  of  the  savioan  of  India 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny.  In  1856  he 
commanded  during  the  Persian  War,  and 
became  in  1868  a  baronet,  and  lieatenaat- 
generaL 

Kaje,  Sepoy  Wevr. 

Orerbnry,  Sir  Thokas  {b.  1581,  d.  1613), 
bom  in  1581,  educated  at  Queen*s  College, 
Oxford,  became  a  student  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  was  knighted  in  1608.  Over- 
bury  earned  distinction  as  a  poet,  traveller, 
and  writer,  and  became  the  fnend  and  con- 
fidential adviser  of  Kobert  Carr.  The  king 
became  jealous  of  his  influence,  and  wished  to 
remove  him  from  the  court,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  his  opposition  to  Rochester's  proposed 
marriage  with  Lady  Essex  made  Bochoster 
wish  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  for  a  time. 
James  onered  Overbury  a  diplomatie  post 
abroad,  which  Hochester  encouiaged  him  to 
refuse,  and  the  king  for  this  refusslcommittcd 
Overbury  to  the  Tower  (April  21,  1613). 
Hochester  merely  wished  to  keep  Overbury 
quiet.  Lady  Essex  seized  the  opportonity  to 
get  rid  of  him  altogether,  and  at  loigth 
succeeded  in  getting  him  poisoned  (Sept.  15, 
1613).  On  Dec.  20,  the  same  year,  took 
place  the  marriage  of  Lord  Bochester,  now 
created  Earl  of  Somerset,  to  the  divorced 
Countess  of  Essex.  Earljr  in  1616  the  fid 
that  Overbury  had  been  poisoned  came  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  the  king's 
ambassador  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
by  him  revealed  to  the  king.  Four  of  those 
concerned  in  the  plot  were  executed,  and  the 
earl  and  countess  were  tried  before  the  Lord 
High  Steward's  court  (May,  1616}.  Both 
were  declared  guilty,  but  pardonea  by  the 
king,  and,  after  1623,  released  from  their 
confinement  in  the  Tower. 

Gsrdiaer,  Hid.  a/  Sng.  (Mr.  GudiMr  btiiew 

Somsnet  not  Roil^) ;  Speddinir*  Awdte  In  Jfti^. 
BieL  ;  Amcw,  T^  Great  Omt  ofPrnaofmrng:  Rim- 
hanlt,  The  Worla  of  Sir  Thomae  OveHmrM  ;  Sr«l# 
Triah.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Orerkirkv  Gbkb&ai.  {d.  1708),  was  one 
of   the  Dutch  favourites  of  William   HI., 
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whose  life  at  the  battle  of  6t.  DeniB  he 
saved,  receiving  as  reward  from  the  States 
General  a  costly  sword.  On  the  accession  of 
William  he  became  Master  of  the  Horse. 
He  took  an  active  share  in  William*s  battles 
in  Ireland,  and  received  grants  of  Irish  land, 
which  were  among  those  assailed  by  the  Re- 
sumption Bill.  He  was  present  at  the  death-bed 
of  William  lU.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  he  shared  with  Opilan 
the  command  of  the  Butch  troops,  and  was 
entrusted  to  command  the  line  of  the  Mouse. 
At  the  battle  of  Bamillies  he  headed  a  charge 
on  the  French  cavalry,  but  was  driven  back  by 
a  counter  charge  from  the  **  Maison  du  BoL** 
Soon  afterwards  he  invested  and  reduced 
Ostend.  At  the  battle  of  Oudenarde  he 
turned  the  French  right,  and  cut  it  off  from 
the  main  body.  Shortly  afterwards  he  died 
worn  out  by  the  labours  of  the  campaign. 

Burnet.  Hid,  ^  hi»  Own  Tims;  Maoanlajp 
Bitt,  of  Bug. 

Ozfbrdy  Thi  Town  of,  is  mentioned  as 
the  seat  of  a  school  or  college  as  early  as  802. 
It  wsA  taken  by  Edward  the  Eider  in  912, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
West  Saxon  towns.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Danes  under  Sweyn  in  1013,  and  was 
several  times  the  seat  of  the  Witena^mot 
under  Ganuto.  It  was  stormed  by  William 
the  Conqueror  in  1067,  and  the  castle  built 
about  1070.  The  castle  was  occupied  by  the  ' 
Empress  Maud  in  1142,  and  captured  by 
Stephen  on  her  escape.  The  treaty  between 
Henry  II.  and  Stephen  was  made  at  Oxford 
(Nov.  7,  1163).  In  1258  the  Mad  Parlia- 
ment  met  there,  and  the  Provisions  of  Oxford 
were  drawn  up.  In  1542  Oxford  became  one 
of  Henry  VIII.'s  new  bishoprics.  Ridley, 
I^itimer,  and  Oranmer  were  executed  here  m 
16d5  and  1656.  In  the  Civil  War  it  was  the 
head-<}uarter8  of  Charles  I.  after  Oct.,  1642. 
Tlie  kmg  established  his  mint  there  in  1643, 
and  held  a  Parliament  in  1644.  It  was  un- 
successfully besieged  by  Fairfax  in  May, 
1645,  and  a^ain  b^ieged  the  following  May, 
and  taken  June  24,  1646. 

Ozlbrdy  John  db  Yebb,  Eabl  of  {b,  1409, 
d.  1461),  fought  in  the  French  wars,  and  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  who  negotiated  peace 
with  France.  He  was  a  staunch  Lancastrian, 
and  on  the  accession  of  Edward  lY.  he  was 
attainted  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 

Ozfbrdi  John  db  Ybbb,  Ea&l  of  (tf. 
1613^,  son  of  the  above,  was  restored  to  his 
earloom  in  1464,  but  on  the  restoration  of 
Henry  YI.  joined  the  lancastrians.  After 
the  battle  of  Bamet  he  fled  to  France,  and 
getting  together  some  ships,  maintained  him- 
self by  piracy.  He  afterwards  seized  on  St. 
Michael  s  Meant  in  Cornwall,  where  he  was 
hesieged  for  some  months.  He  at  last  sur- 
rendered and  was  imprisoned  at  Hamnes,  in 
Pioardy.    Here  he  remained  till  1484,  when 


he  induced  the  governor  of  the  castle  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Henry  of  Richmond, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  England,  and  assisted 
at  Bosworth.  He  was  rewarded  by  Henry 
YII.,  and  made  Constable  of  the  Tower  and 
Lord  Chamberlain.  He  commanded  the 
armies  employed  against  Simnel  and  the 
Cornish  rioters,  became  High  Steward  and 
High  Admiral,  and  was  high  in  Henry  YII.'s 
favour.  Yet  he  was  fined  16,000  marks  for 
his  violation  of  the  Statute  of  Livery  on  the 
occasion  of  a  royal  visit  to  his  seat. 
Baooo,  Hmry  VII, 

OzfbrcU  Edward  Ybbb,  17th  Eabl 
OF  {b,  1540,  d,  1604),  one  of  the  haugh- 
tiest and  most  overbearing  of  the  nobles 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners at  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  in  1686.  He  subsequently  did  good 
service  for  England  in  fitting  out,  at  his  own 
expense,  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  the  proposed  Spanish  invasion  (15S8). 

Ozlbrdf  Pbovisions  of  (^1258),  were  the 
schemes  of  reorgajusation  and  reform  forced 
on  Henry  III.  by  the  Mad  Pailiament  of 
Oxford  in  1258.  A  commission  of  twenty-four 
persons  was  appointed,  twelve  nominated  by 
the  king,  and  twelve  by  the  barons.  By  the 
advice  of  these  commissioners,  the  king  was 
to  draw  up  means  for  the  reform  of  the  civil 
administration,  the  Church,  and  the  royal 
household.  When  the  Parliament  met,  the 
barons  brought  forward  a  schedule  of  ^ev- 
ances  which  they  desired  the  commissioners 
to  remedy.  The  Provisions  of  Oxford  them- 
selves supply  the  machinery  by  which  these 
grievances  might  be  redressed.  The  twenty- 
four  commissioners  met,  and  each  twelve 
selected  two  out  of  the  other  twelve,  and 
these  four  nominated  fifteen  who  were  to  form 
a  council  for  advising  the  king  and  to  hold 
three  annual  Parliaments.  With  them  the 
barons  were  to  negotiate  through  another 
committee.  There  was  also  another  committee 
of  twenty-four,  whose  business  it  was  to 
inc^uire  into  fiinancial  matters;  while  the 
original  twenty-four  were  to  undertake  the 
reform  of  the  Church.  The  commissioners 
drew  up  the  Provisions  of  Westminster  (q.v.), 
and  drove  the  foreigners  out  of  the  country. 
This  government  laaSedtill  1261,  when  Henry 
repu(uated  his  oath,  and  the  Pope  issued  a 
bull  absolving  him.  [Montfobt,  Simon  de.] 
Stubbs,  Cmut  Hid,  and  Mtd  Oharttn. 

Ozfbrdy  Univebsitt  of.  [Uniybbsities.] 

Oy^r  ftad  Tannin^r  is  the  name  given 
to  a  commission  granted  by  the  crown  to 
judges  and  others,  **  to  hear  and  to  deter- 
mine "  cases  of  treason  felony  and  trespass. 
B^  virtue  of  this  commission,  judges  deal 
with  criminal  cases  in  the  various  circuits. 
The  words  oyer  and  terminer  are  derived  from 
the  French  ouir,  to  hear,  and  Urmmtr,  to 
determine. 
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PacifiOOp  Don,  was  a  Jew,  a  native  of 
Gibraltar,  and  consequently  a  British  subject, 
resident  at  Athens.  In  April,  1847,  his  house 
was  attacked  and  burnt  by  the  mob.  The 
Hellenic  authorities  took  no  steps  to  prevent 
the  outrage,  and  refused  to  indemnify  Don 
Pacifico,  who  claimed  heavy  damages.  Lord 
Palmorston  demanded  instant  compensation ; 
and  on  the  refusal  of  the  Greeks  to  satisfy 
this  claim,  or  that  raised  in  the  case  of  the 
Fantome,  and  of  Mr.  Finlay  [Fixlat  Ques- 
tion], a  British  fleet  was  ordered  to  enter 
the  Piraeus,  and  seize  the  shipping  there  be- 
longing to  Greek  owners.  The  Hellenic 
government  appealed  to  France  and  Russia. 
Negotiations  took  place  between  the  govern- 
ments of  England  and  France,  in  the  course 
of  which  a  serious  quarrel  between  the  two 
powers  was  with  difficulty  avoided.  Finally 
the  claims  were  settled  by  arbitration,  and 
Don  Pacifico  received  about  one-thirtieth  of 
the  sum  he  demanded.  Lord  Palmerston*s 
coercive  measures  towards  the  Hellenic  go- 
vernment formed  the  subject  of  animated  de- 
bates in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  a  vote  of  censure  was  carried 
against  the  government  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-seven.  In  the  Commons,  however,  a 
vote  of  confidence  was  carried  by  forty-six, 
after  a  remarkably  brilliant  speech  from  Lord 
Palmerston. 

Ann.  Reg.,  1847 ;  HansaHCB  Dthain  ;  HoCarthy, 
If  tct.  n/  Our  Chen  Ttm««. 

Paget,  William,  Lord  (h.  1506,  d.  1563). 
Bom  of  humble  parents,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  and  rising  rapidly, 
was  knighted,  and  became  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state  in  1543,  and  in  that  capa- 
city negotiated  peace  with  France  in  1546. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of 
regency  by  the  will  of  Henry  VI 11.,  with 
the  office  of  chief  secretary,  and  supported 
Somerset  in  setting  aside  that  arrangement, 
and  assuming  the  office  of  Protector.  In 
1549  Sir  William  Paget  was  sent  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with 
instructions  to  try  and  persuade  him  to  join 
England  in  a  war  with  France ;  and,  though 
unsuccessful,  he  was  on  his  return  raised  to 
the  peerage.  In  a  very  statesmanlike  letter, 
written  from  Germany,  he  attempted  to  in- 
spire the  wavering  councils  of  the  Protector 
with  prudence  and  vigour  in  dealing  with  the 
rising  in  the  west  of  England,  but  to  little 
purpose.  The  see  of  Lichfield  also  lost  the 
greater  part  of  its  lands  in  order  to  furnish 
him  with  an  estate.  On  the  fall  of  Somer- 
set, to  whom  he  had  been  consistently  faith- 
ful, Paget  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and 
deprived  of  his  appointments  (1551),  but  was 
pardoned  in  the  following  year.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary  he  became  one  of  her  most 


trusted  advisers,  and  was  made  Keeper  of 
the  Seals.  He  was  throughout  in  favour 
of  moderation,  and  had  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  wished  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  ezecntioQ  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Lord  Paset  was 
one  of  the  promoters  of  the  marriage  oetween 
Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain,  and  was  disposed 
to  regard  the  friendship  of  Charles  V.  as 
highly  necessary  for  England.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  he  resigned  the  seals ;  bat 
though  he  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  (^  the 
queen,  he  continued  from  time  to  time  to  give 
her  advice.  During  the  last  years  of  his  Ufe, 
he  advocated  an  alliance  with  Henry  IT.  of 
France  in  preference  to  the  friendship  of 
Spain. 

StaU  Papen  during  ik$  JLAgn  of  ffmry  FIJI. 
ISeoord  Committion) ;  Strype,  ll#morMib,  voL 
It.  2  Hajward,  lif*  itf  Bdvoard  VI, 

Paget,  Thomas,  2xd  Lord  {d.  1589),  the 
secona  son  of  Lord  Paget,  of  Beaudesert,  was 
a  zealous  Catholic,  and  a  supporter  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  the  Jesuits.  He  was 
attainted,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  abiroad 
on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  Throg- 
morton's  plot. 


*  mm^^^u  Thomas  (6.  1737,  d,  1809),  was 
the  son  of  a  Norfolk  staymaker.  He  lived 
first  at  Sandwich  and  then  in  London,  prac- 
tising various  trades  with  indifferent  snc^ 
cess.  In  1774  he  emig^ratcd  to  America, 
where  he  became  editor  of  the  Pemuphmmui 
Magazine f  and  in  1776  published  his  famous 
pamphlet,  Common  Sense,  which  was  followed 
by  a  periodical  called  the  Crisis,  written  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  flagging  spirits 
of  the  colonists.  Paine  was  rewaided  by 
Congress  by  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  1781 
was  sent  to  France  in  company  with  Colonel 
Laurens  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  the  United 
States.  He  visited  France  a  second  time  in 
1787,  and  went  from  thence  to  England, 
where,  in  1791,  he  published  the  Rigkis  of 
Man  in  reply  to  Burke's  Be/Uetions  ws  tks 
French  Eevolution.  The  government  thereupon 
resolved  to  prosecute  him  for  his  attack  upon 
the  Constitution,  and  in  spite  of  Erskine^s 
brilliant  defence,  he  was  found  guilty. 
Paine  had  already  anticipated  his  sentence  by 
retiring  to  France,  where  he  was  returned  to 
the  National  Convention  by  the  electors  of 
Pas-de-Calais.  "  The  foreign  benefactor  of 
the  species,"  as  Carlyle  calls  him,  voted  with 
the  Girondists,  and  advocated  the  banishment 
rather  than  the  execution  of  the  king.  His 
moderation  procured  for  him  expulsion  as  a 
foreigner  from  the  Convention  by  the  Jaco- 
bins, and  imprisonment.  In  1794,  howerer, 
he  was  released  on  the  intercession  of  the 
American  government,  and  resumed  hia  seat. 
The  Age  of  Reason,  composed  during  his  im- 
prisonment, was  a  defence  of  Deism,  written 
in  extremely  gross  taste.    Paine  returned  to 
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America  in  1802,  and  spent  the  rest  ol  hifi  life  in 
obscurity. 

StaU  TridU,  xxii  357 ;  Cobbett,  Lif§  o/Thomaa 
Paine;  Chahners,  Ltf«  of  Thonuu  Paine ;  FaiBe'a 
Worki,  edited  by  Mendum  (Boston,  1856). 

Paixu  and  Penalties.  Bills  of,  are 

analogous  to  bills  of  attainder,  from  which 
they  differ  in  the  &ct  ^at  the  punishment 
is  never  capital,  and  does  not  affect  the  chil- 
dren.   [Attaindbb;  Impbacumsnt.] 
Hay,  LavB  c/ Parliament. 

Pakenliaaiiy  Sm  Edward  {d.  1816),  was 
a  brother-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  one  of  his  most  trusted  subordinates.  He 
distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  plajring  an  impcntant  part  in  the  victory 
of  Salamanca  (1812).  During  the  war  with 
America,  which  began  in  1812  he  commanded 
the  expedition  sent  against  New  Orleans. 
The  place  was  vigorously  defended  by  Greneral 
Jackson,  and  in  the  disastrously  unsuccessful 
assault  (Jan.  8,  1816)  Pakenham  lost  his  life. 

PaUngtoii.  Sot  Johx  (d.  1727),  was  a 
high  Tory,  ana  member  for  the  county  of 
Worcester  during  the  reigns  of  William 
III.  and  Anne.  He  prefexred  a  complaint 
against  William  Lloya,  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, and  his  son,  for  using  their  influence 
in  the  elections  against  him,  and  proved 
his  case,  the  House  censuring  their  con- 
duct as  "unchristian."  Sir  John  Pakington 
was  throughout  his  life  a  violent  partisan; 
his  speech  against  the  union  with  Scotland 
was  hooted  down  because  of  its  ungenerous 
insinuations,  and  he  was  equally  head- 
strong in  his  opposition  to  the  Occasional 
Conformity  BilL  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  slightest  ground  for  the  idea  that  he 
wajB  the  original  of  Sir  Koger  de  Coverley. 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  Sir  John  Pakington, 
careated  Baron  Hampton  {d.  1880^,  who  held 
various  posts  in  Lonl  Derby's  ministry,  and 
who,  in  1866,  disclosed  to  his  constituents  the 
secret  of  the  famous  "  Ten  Minutes*  Bill." 

Stanhope,  Hiet.  of  Eng.  ;  Wyon,  Hiet.  of  QiM«n 
Anne. 

Palatmev  Countibs,  are  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  their  lords  had  royal  rights, 
equally  with  the  king  in  his  palace  ipalatium). 
ifbe  earl  of  a  county  palatine  could  pardon 
treasons,  murders,  and  felonies;  while  all 
writs  were  in  his  name,  and  offences  were 
said  to  be  committed  against  his  peace,  and 
not  against  that  of  the  king.  Palatine  counties 
originated  in  the  time  of  William  I.,  who 
practically  created  three — Chester,  Durham, 
and  Kent — whilst  Shropshire  had,  until  the 
time  of  Henry  I.,  palatine  rights.  These 
counties  were  selected  as  being  especially 
liable  to  attack — Chester  and  Shropshire 
from  the  Welsh  Marches,  Kent  from  iVance, 
and  Durham  from  Scotland.  The  disturbed 
state  of  the  borders  rendered  it  an  easy  task 
for  an  earl,  who  was  as  powerful  as  a 
sovereign  in  his  own  territory,  to  extend  his 


frontiers  at  the  expense  of  his  enemies. 
Kent  ceased  to  be  a  palatine  earldom  after 
the  death  of  Odo  of  Bayeux,  whilst  Pem- 
brokeshire and  Hexhamshire,  in  Northumber- 
land, were  made  counties  palatine.  Henry  I. 
granted  royal  rights  over  the  Isle  of  Ely  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  in  the  year  1361  Lan- 
caster was  created  a  palatine  earldom.  "  The 
palatine  earldom  of  Chester,"  says  Bishop 
Stubbs,  "had  its  own  courts,  judges,  and 
staff  of  officers,  constable,  steward,  and  the 
rest ;  it  had  its  parliament,  consisting  of  the 
barons  of  the  county,  and  was  not  until  1641  ^ 
represented  in  the  Parliament  of  the  king- 
dom." The  other  counties  palatine,  with  the 
exception  of  Lancaster  and  Chester,  which 
were  held  by  the  crown,  and  of  Durham,  were 
assimilated  to  the  rest  of  the  countiy  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  palatine  jurisdiction 
of  Durham  remained  with  the  bishop  until 
1836,  whilst  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Palatine 
Couits  at  Lancaster,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Chancery  Court,  were  transferred  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873. 

Pale,  The.  That  part  of  Ireland  which 
was  de  faeto  subject  to  English  law  began  to  be 
called  tiie  **  Pale  "  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
was  in  earlier  times  distinguished  from  Celtic 
Ireland  as  ''  the  English  land."  The  Pale 
was  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  waste  marches, 
beyond  which  lay  the  lands  of  the  Irish 
enemy.  From  tiie  invasion  of  Edward 
Bruce,  in  1316,  until  the  Geraldine  rebellion 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  extent  of 
"the  English  land"  steadily  dimini^ed. 
Bruce  harried  the  Pale  mercilessly  in  1316 
and  1317.  The  small  English  freeholders 
were  forced  to  follow  the  Lord-Deputy  in 
his  "  hostings."  Their  abandoned  fiinnsteads 
were  robbed  and  burnt  by  English  and  Irish 
alike.  They  fled  in  g^at  numbers  across 
the  seas,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  legal 
prohibitions.  The  Statute  of  Kilkenny  (1367) 
openly  acknowledges  the  division  of  Ireland 
into  a  Celtic  and  an  English  territory,  and 
attempts  to  isolate  them  from  each  other  by 
decreeing  savage  penalties  against  Celtic 
intruders  into  the  Pale,  and  English  colonists 
adopting  Irish  customs.  But  the  law  was 
soon  a  dead  letter.  The  statute  of  Edward 
IV.,  c.  3,  provides,  just  a  century  later,  for 
the  swearmg-in  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  of 
the  Pale  as  lieges,  and  declares  that  deputies 
shall  be  named  to  accept  their  oaths  *'  for  the 
multitude  that  is  to  be  sworn."  The  Parlia- 
ment of  Drogheda  in  1494  ordered  the  construc- 
tion of  a  mound  and  ditch  around  the  English 
borders,  "  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  from  the 
waters  of  Auliffy  to  the  mountain  in  Kil- 
dare,  from  the  waters  of  Auliffy  to  Trim,  and 
so  forth,  to  Meath  and  Uriel."  These  prac- 
tically continued  to  be  the  limits  of  the  Pale 
until  Henry  VIII.  undertook  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  island.  Dalkey,  Tallaght,  Kil- 
cullen,  Naas,  Kilcock,  Sydan,  Ardee,  Denver, 
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and  Dundalk  formed  the  border  in  1A16.  In 
1634  there  was  "  no  folk  Bubject  to  the  long's 
laws,  but  half  the  county  Uriel,  half  ue 
county  of  Meath,  half  the  county  of  Dublin, 
half  the  county  of  Kildare."  In  1537  Justice 
Luttrell  describee  the  Pale  as  a  *'  little  precinct, 
not  much  more  than  20  miles  in  length  ne  in 
bredth.*'  Bullied  by  the  crown,  **  cessed " 
by  the  Parliament,  subjected  by  their  lords 
at  once  to  feudal  dues  and  to  tribal  imposi- 
tions, plundered  by  corrupt  judges  ana  ex- 
tortionate deputies,  blackxnailed  by  the  Iritk 
in  time  of  peace,  and  harried  by  both  sides  in 
time  of  war,  the  dweller  in  the  Pale  was 
probably  the  most  wretched  of  all  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

HiMtcrieal  and  JCiMiictpal  DoeummU  oflrdand, 
1172—1820  (fiaoord  Series);  Biohej,  LeetwM 
on  tk$  Hiitary  of  Inkmd. 

PalgMTe,  Sib  Fhamcis  {h.  1788,  d.  1861), 
was  called  to  the  bar  (1827),  and  having  servcKl 
on  the  Beoord  and  Municipal  Corporation 
Commissionsy  was  appointed  in  1838  Deputy- 
Keeper  of  her  Majestjr's  Hecords.  Palgrave 
wrote  largely  on  historical  subjects ;  his  chief 
work,  the  itM  and  Frogrtu  of  the  Engluh 
Comrnottfceaith  :  Anglo-Saxon  iVrMHf  (1832),  was 
the  fruit  of  unwearied  research  and  examina- 
tion into  original  authorities,  and  though 
many  of  the  conclusions  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  later  scholars,  and  some  mistakes  in 
details  have  been  pointed  out,  it  is  valuable 
for  its  learning  and  acuteness.  He  wrote 
besides  a  Hittory  of  England:  Anglo-Saxon 
Period  (1831);  a  Eiitory  of  Normandg  and 
England  (1851—57);  and  edited  for  the 
government  the  Calendars  and  Jnventoriee  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  Exchequer,  Farliatnentary 
Write,  Eotuli  Curia  Eegis,  and  Xheutnente 
IlluetratiM  of  the  Hietory  of  Scotland,  besides 
writing  an  Eetay  on  the  Original  Authority  of 
the  King*e  Council,   Sir  Francis  was  of  Jewish 

garentage,  and  Ids  name  was  Cohen,  which 
e  changed  to  Fftlgrave  on  his  marriage. 

PalladinSy  St.,  was  one  of  the  numerous 

Christian    missionaries    who    preceded    St. 

Patrick    in   Ireland.     He   was   consecrated 

Bishop  of  Ireland  by  Pope  Celestine  I.,  and 

despatched  by  him  in  431  to  that  country. 

Little  is  known  about  his  previous  history ; 

he  is  supposed  to  have  been-  a  Briton,  and 

appears  to  have  been  sent  in  the  first  instance 

by  the  British  bishops  to  the  Gaulish  bishops, 

and  by  the  latter  to  the  Pope.    He  landed  in 

Munster,  but  failed  to  gain  many  converts, 

and    departed,  having   erected    there    three 

wooden  churches.    On  his  way  back  to  Home 

he  died,  one   account  representing  him  as 

having  been  martyred  by  the  Soots. 

O'DoDOTan,  Four  Matters;  Colgftn,  LivM  of 
m.  Patrick, 

PaUisar,  Sib  Hvor  {b.  1720,  d.  1796), 
was  second  in  command  to  Admiral  Keppel 
in  a  ludicrously  abortive  action  with  the 
French  off  Cape  TJshant  in  1778,  in  which, 


after  several  hours'  fighting,  the  rival  fleeti 

withdrew  without  any  advantage  having  been 

gained  on  either  side.    Keppel  declared  that 

Falliaer  was  to  blame  for  this  failure,  matoal 

recriminations  ensued,  and  the  former  being 

a  member  of   the  Opposition,  the  latter  a 

Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  their  case  was  made 

a  party  question.    At  length  the  matter  was 

referred  to  a  court-martid,  which,  reflecting 

the  unjust  tone  of  popular  opinion,  trinm- 

phantly  acquitted  Keppel,  and  when  PaUiaer, 

feeling  that  this  was  a  reflection  on  himself 

resigned  his  appointments,  and  demanded  an 

inquiry,  he  codld  only  obtain  a  very  qualified 

sentence  of  approvaL 

Hunt,  Life  of  PeUiaer;  Stanhope  Bid.  ^ 
Sng.,  ToL  tL,  <».  58. 

Pfllniery  Sib  Thomas  {d.  1553),  was  joint 
commander  of  the  English  force  which  inVaded 
Scotland  in  1648,  and  took  Haddington.  On 
the  blockade  of  the  town  by  the  ^ench  and 
Scotch  he  was  taken  prisoner  while  escorting 
a  relieving  force  which  re-victnaUed  the 
exhausted  gatrison.  Palmer's  chief  notoriety 
is  derived  from  his  betrayal  (in  1551)  of  the 
Protector  Somerset  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
to  whom  he  revealed  a  plot  to  murder 
Warwick  himself,  and  others  of  the  Protector's 
enemies,  which,  when  supplemented  by  some 
false  additions,  led  to  his  death.  Palnwr  was 
subsequently  condemned  by  a  special  com* 
mission,  and  executed  for  his  share  in  the 
treason  of  Northumberland  and  Lady  Jane 
Grey. 

Palmemtoilf  Henrt  John  Tkmflz, 
Viscount  {b.  1784,  d.  1865),  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  second  viscount.  He  succeeded 
to  the  title,  which  was  in  the  Irish  peenu!«, 
in  1805,  and  was  promptly  chosen  by  the 
Tory  party  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
to  contest  the  seat,  but  without  sucoess.  In 
1807»  however,  he  began  his  parliamentaiy 
career  as  the  representBttive  of  Newport,  and 
two  years  later  became  Secretary  at  War  in 
the  l^uke  of  Portland*s  administration.  This 
office  he  held  under  successive  governments 
until  1828,  and  aided  theBuke  of  Wellmgton 
in  his  great  exploits  as  far  as  a  rotten  military 
system  permitted.  Lord  Palmerston  early 
attached  himself  to  the  more  liberal  section 
of  the  Tories,  which  was  led  by  Oanning  and 
Huskisson,  and  he  followed  the  latter  out  of 
office.  He  now  joined  the  Whigs,  and  in 
1830  accepted  the  Secretarvship  for  Foreign 
Affairs  under  Earl  Grey,  playing  an  honour- 
able  part  in  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
independence  of  Belgium,  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  questions,  to  the 
European  resistance  to  the  designs  of  Mehonet 
Ali,  which  brought  him  into  so  much  odium 
in  France.  Havinff  retired  from  office  with 
l^e  rest  of  his  colleagues  in  1841,  he  re- 
turned with  them,  and  again  became  Foreign 
Secretary  in  1846.  Palmersion's  unsymna- 
thetic  attitude  towards  the  European  levua- 
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tions  of  1848)  and  the  quarrel  with  Greece 
about  the  Don  Facifioo  affair,  caused  his 
foreign  policy  to  be  called  in  question;  a 
Tote  of  censure  was  passed  upon  it  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  the  House 
of  Commons  an  amendment,  moved  by 
Mr.  Boebuck  in  favour  of  the  government, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty-six, 
Palmerston  making  a  magnificent  speech  on 
the  status  of  British  subjects  abroad.  In 
1862  he  was  dismissed  from  office  by  the 
Queen,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  for  expressing,  entirely  on  his  own 
responsibility,  the  government's  approval  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  wmp  d^itat.  In  spite  of 
Hr.  Disraeli's  saying,  ^  There  was  a  Palmer- 
ston,'* he  promptly  defeated  his  late  leader 
on  the  Militia  BUI,  and  having  decHned  office 
in  Lord  Derby's  stillborn  ministry,  became 
Home  Secretary  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  Coalition 
cabinet  (Dec.,  1852).  In  that  capacity  he 
inaugurated  the  ticket-of-leave  system,  but 
he  was  chiefly  employed  the  while  in  watch- 
ing the  Eastern  question,  and  urging  his 
coUeagues  forward  to  the  war  with  Russia. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Aberdeen  administration 
before  Mr.  Roebuck's  vigorous  attack,  it  was 
felt  that  he  was,  as  he  said,  Fin^vitabU,  and  in 
Feb.,  1856,  he  became  Prime  Minister.  After 
the  peace  a  period  of  languor  followed  until 
in  1857,  the  government  was  defeated  on  Mr. 
Cobden's  motion  condemning  the  measures 
taken  in  "  the  lorcha  Arrow "  affair,  when 
Lord  Palmerston  appealed  to  the  country, 
and  came  back  again  to  power  with  a  larger 
majority  than  before.  The  Indian  Mutiny 
was  followed  by  his  biU  for  the  transferrence 
of  the  authori^  of  the  East  Indian  Company  to 
the  crown.  In  February,  1858,  he  was  most  un- 
expectedly defeated  over  the  Conspiracy  Bill, 
caused  by  Orsini's  attempt  on  the  life  of 
N'apoleon  III.,  but  the  Conservative  adminis- 
tration that  supplanted  him  proved  short- 
lived, and  in  1869  he  came  into  power  again 
as  Pint  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  continued 
to  hold  that  office  until  his  death.  During 
his  administration  the  treaty  of  commerce 
with  France  was  concluded  (1860)  through 
Mr.  Cobden's  exertions.  He  was  on  the  side 
of  the  North  during  the  American  Civil 
War;  in  the  Trent  and  Alabama  afiairs  he 
displayed  some  want  of  wisdom.  Then  came 
the  Maori  War;  the  Polish  insurrection  of 
1863,  during  which  his  distrust  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  compelled  him  to  dis- 
countenance the  idea  of  intervention;  and 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  during 
which  he  uttered  words  that  were  universally 
interpreted  to  imply  that  England  would 
intervene  on  behalf  of  Denmark.  Lord 
Palmerston's  last  great  speech  was  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Disraeli's  attack  on  the  conduct  of  the 
government,  and  it  saved  him  by  a  majority 
of  eighteen.  His  death  was  rather  sudden. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Oct. 
27.  1866.    Lord  Palmerston  was  essentially 


a  European  rather  than  an  English  states- 
man ;  he  has  been  charged  with  understand- 
ing little,  and  caring  still  less,  about  the 
great  movements  of  die  time  at  home.  On 
the  Continent  he  made  it  his  first  business  to 
uphold  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  that 
fact,  combined  with  his  genial  good-humour, 
was  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  great  popularity 
whidi  he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  Ids  career. 

The  best  life  of  Lord  Pahneraton  is  that  of 
Lord  IHdling,  the  last  yoltime  of  which  is 
edited  by  the  Hon.  Erelyn  Ashley,  M.P. 

Pandulfy  Cabdinal  {d,  1226),  one  of  In- 
nocent III.'s  ministers,  was  sent  to  England  in 
1213  to  make  terms  with  King  John.  For  a 
little  while  the  king  held  out',  but  finding  him- 
self deserted  by  everyone,  he  consented  to  Pan- 
dulf  s  terms,  and  resign^  his  kingdom  to  the 
Pope,  receiving  it  back  as  a  fief  of  the  holy 
see.  Shortly  after  this  Pandulf  left  England 
and  did  not  return  till  1218,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed legate  in  the  place  of  Gualo.  He 
held  this  office  for  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  brought  a  considerable  odium  on  hims 
self  by  his  alliance  with  Peter  des  Roche- 
against  the  English  members  of  the  Council. 
Still  we  find  him  lending  valuable  assistance 
to  the  cause  of  order  by  repressing  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  barons.  In  1218  he  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Norwich.  Stephen  Lang- 
ton  strongly  opposed  Pandulf  s  pretensions, 
and  in  1221  procured  the  recall  of  his  com- 
mission as  legate,  together  with  a  promise 
from  the  Pope  that  during  his  (Langton*s) 
lifetime  no  legate  should  be  appointed.  Pan- 
dulf retired  to  his  diocese  of  Norwich,  where 
he  died. 


apaoyi  Relations  with.  The  conver- 
sion of  the  south  of  England  by  the  Roman 
monk  Augustine,  who  was  sent  by  Pope 
Gregory  I.,  established  a  dose  connection 
between  the  Church  in  England  and  the 
Papacy.  Grregory  I.  drew  up  a  scheme  for  the 
ecclesiastical  organisation  of  England  accord- 
ing to  the  lines  of  the  provincial  organisation 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  There  were  to  be  two 
ecclesiastical  provinces — one  in  the  south,  and 
one  in  the  north— and  each  of  the  metro- 
politans was  to  have  twelve  suffragan  bishops 
under  him.  This  scheme  was  never  entirely 
realised.  The  north  of  England  was  con- 
verted by  Celtic  missionaries ;  but  the  superior 
organisation  of  the  Roman  Church  made  it 
more  attractive  to  many  minds.  The  North- 
umbrian Wilfrid  visited  Rome,  and  returned 
a  staunch  adherent  to  the  Roman  S3r8tem. 
The  struggle  between  the  Roman  and  Celtic 
Churches  disturbed  Northumbria,  till  the 
Synod  of  Whitby  (664),  chiefly  owing  to 
Wilfrid's  influence,  decided  in  favour  of 
Rome.  This  decision  brought  England 
within  the  circle  of  Western  civilisatiou,  and 
made  possible  her  political  union.  Soon 
afterwards  the  death  of  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  the  papal  court  gave  Pope 
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Yitalian  an  opportunity  of  nominating  Theo- 
dore of  Tarsus  as  his  successor.  It  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  cosmopolitan  influence 
of  the  Roman  system  that  an  Eastern 
monk  should  rule  the  English  Church.  Arch- 
bishop  Theodore  had  a  rare  gift  for  organisa- 
tion. He  established  the  framework  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system  pretty  much  as  it  re- 
mains at  present.  He  made  the  Church  in 
England  strong  in  religion  and  learning. 
England  became  a  centre  of  missionary 
activity.  In  the  eighth  century  English  mis- 
sionaries spread  Christianity  along  the  Khine, 
and  paid  back  England's  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  papacy  by  bringing  the  Frankish 
Church  into  closer  connection  with  the 
holy  see.  In  787  a  sign  of  England's 
relationship  to  Rome  was  given  by  OfCa,  King 
of  Mercia,  who,  to  obtain  the  Pope's  consent 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Mercian  arch- 
bishopric at  Lichfield,  granted  a  tribute  to 
the  Pope.  This  payment  of  a  penny  from  every 
hearth  passed  on  under  the  name  of  Peter's 
pence,  and  in  later  days  the  traditional  simi 
of  £201  9s.  was  paid  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
Though  the  papacy  was  regarded  with 
great  respect,  its  interference  was  rarely  in- 
vited in  the  afiairs  of  the  English  Church. 
In  the  tenth  centiuy  Dunstan  made  the  in- 
tercourse with  Rome  closer,  and  the  arch- 
bishops from  that  time  went  to  Rome  for 
their  palls. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land was  decidedly  national,  and  work^ 
harmoniously  with  the  State.  Few  mat- 
ters were  referred  to  the  Pope's  decision. 
Even  Bunstan  rejected  a  papal  sentence,  and 
legates  were  rarely  seen  in  England.  But 
the  events  preceding  the  Norman  Conquest 
tended  to  bring  the  papacy  into  closer  rela- 
tions with  English  politics.  Under  Edward 
the  Confessor,  a  Norman  favourite,  Robert  of 
Jumi^ges,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. On  Godwin's  return  from  exile, 
Archbishop  Robert  fled  amongst  the  other 
Normans.  His  place  was  filled  up  by  the 
election  of  Stigand,  which  Pope  Leo  IX. 
refused  to  recognise,  as  being  uncanonical. 
Pope  Alexander  II.  &voured  the  expedition 
of  Buke  William  of  Normandy,  and  sent  him 
a  consecrated  banner.  The  papal  approbation 
lent  the  Norman  Conquest  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  crusade,  and  three  papal 
legates  were  sent  afterwards  to  reform  the 
English  Church.  Many  bishops  were  de- 
posed, and  Norman  successors  were  given  to 
their  sees.  But  neither  William  I.  nor 
Archbishop  Lanfranc  were  men  who  were 
willing  to  surrender  any  of  the  rights  of  their 
position.  The  great  Pope  Gregory  VII.  sent 
to  demand  arrears  of  Peter's  pence,  which  he 
considered  as  a  feudal  due,  and  claimed  also 
the  performance  of  homage.  William  I. 
answered  that  he  would  pay  the  arrears ;  as 
to  the  homage,  he  had  never  promised  it,  his 


predecessors  had  never  performed  it,  and  he 
knew  not  on  what  grounds  it  was  claimed. 
Moreover,  William  I.  reduced  to  shape  tiie 
claims  of  the  crown  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
He  set  forth  three  points :  (1)  That  no  Pope 
should  be  acknowledjged  in  his  realm  save  after 
his  consent.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  fre- 
quency of  disputed  elections  to  the  papacy, 
and  oonflictixig  claims  between  riralk  (2) 
No  decision  of  national  or  provincial  synods 
were  to  be  binding  without  his  consent.  (3)  No 
vassal  of  the  crown  was  to  be  excommunicated 
till  he  had  been  informed  of  the  offence. 

The  strong  position  assumed  by  William  I. 
was  used  by  William  II.  asameansof  t3rTanny 
and  extortion.  Ecclesiastical  fiefs  were  treated 
like  lay  fiefs;  bishoprics  were  kept  vacant, 
and  their  revenues  were  seized  by  the  crown. 
The  reign  of  William  IL  shows  the  need  which 
there  was  for  a  power  like  that  claimed  by 
Gregory  VII.  to  protect  the  Church  from 
feudal  exactions.  A  schism,  however,  weakened 
the  papacy.  Archbishop  Anselm  was  at- 
tackcKl  by  William  II.  because  he  wished  to 
receive  the  pall  from  Urban  IL,  whom 
the  king  had  not  yet  acknowledged  as  Pope. 
Finally  the  pall  was  sent  to  England,  and 
was  taken  by  Ansehn  from  the  high  altar  at 
Canterbury.  But  Anselm  could  not  stand 
against  the  persecution  of  WUliam  II.,  and 
fled  to  the  Continent,  where  the  papacy  was 
stiU  powerless  to  help  him.  On  H^ay  I.'s 
accession  he  returned ;  but  he  had  learned  in 
his  exile  the  most  advanced  principles  of  the 
Hildebrandine  policy,  and  on  his  return  be 
raised  an  objection  to  the  investitnre  of 
spiritual  persons  by  a  layman.  This  was 
practically  to  assert  the  entire  freedom  of  the 
Church  from  the  State.  Henry  I.  would  not 
yield,  and  Anselm  again  went  into  exile. 
But  the  king  needed  the  archbishop's  help, 
and  in  1107  Pope  Paschal  II.  agreed  to  a 
compromise,  wMch  ten  years  afterwards 
was  extendied  universally.  The  crown  was 
to  receive  homage  for  the  temporalities 
attached  to  an  ecclesiastical  office,  while  the 
spiritual  emblems,  the  ring  and  crosier,  were 
to  be  conferred  by  spiritual  persons.  Soon 
after  this,  Hemry  I.  used  the  mediation  of 
Pope  Calixtus  II.  to  compose  his  differences 
with  the  French  king.  Another  subject  of 
dispute  arose  about  the  wesenoe  ol  papal 
legates  in  England.  The  Pope,  as  nniveisal 
visitor  of  the  Church,  sent  le^ati  a  laUre  for 
special  purposes.  The  English  clergy  main> 
tained  that  the  Archbishop  of  Ganterbuiy  was 
permanent  representative  of  the  Pope  {Ug»tm9 
natHs)  in  England,  and  could  not  be  super- 
seded. Henry  I.  did  not  fight  this  qneation. 
In  1125  a  papal  legate,  John  of  CRona,  pre- 
sided at  an  important  council  in  London ;  bat 
the  protest  against  legates  was  not  in  vain. 

Henry  II.  procured  from  the  one  English 
Pope,  Hadrian  IV.,  a  bull  conferring  on  him 
the  sovereign^  of  Ireland,  which  was  granted 
on  the  ground  that  by  the  donation  ci  Con- 
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stantine  all  islands  were  vested  in  the  Homan 
see.  But  he  made  no  use  of  this  grant  till 
the  murder  of  Archhishop  Thomas  Becket 
made  it  desirahle  for  him  to  show  some  zeal 
in  the  Pope's  seryice.  During  the  quari'el 
between  Henry  II.  and  Becket,  the  papacy 
was  not  strong  enough  to  interfere  with  effect. 
Even  after  Becket's  murder  Alexander  III. 
received  Henry  II.'s  excuses,  and  did  not  join 
his  enemies.  Henry  II.'s  invasion  of  Ireland 
was  followed  by  the  Synod  of  Cashel,  in 
which  the  Irish  Church  was  reformed  in 
accordance  with  the  Pope's  wishes. 

The  reign  of  John  marks  the  fitrthest 
advance  of  the  papal  power  in  English  affairs. 
Under  Innocent  III.  the  papacy  reached  its 
highest  point,  and  John's  brutal  character 
was  no  match  for  the  Pope.  A  disputed 
election  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  led  to  an 
appeal  to  Rome.  There  was  enough  infor- 
mality to  justify  Innocent  III.  in  setting 
aside  both  the  claimants ;  but  he  went  further, 
caused  a  new  election  to  be  held  in  Rome, 
and  nominated  Stephen  Langton  to  the  suf- 
frages of  the  monks.  John  refused  to  admit 
Langton,  and  Innocent  III.  laid  his  kingdom 
under  an  interdict.  John  confiscated  the 
goods  of  the  clergy:  Pope  Innocent  III. 
proceeded  to  excommunicate,  and  finally 
to  depose,  the  king.  John's  tyranny  had 
alienated  his  subjects,  and  the  French  king 
was  ready  to  execute  the  papal  sentence.  In 
despair  John  made  abject  submission,  granted 
his  kingdom  to  the  Pope,  and  received  it 
back  as  a  fief,  by  the  annual  rent  of  1,000 
marks.  As  John  debased  himself  the  spirit 
of  the  English  barons  rose.  Aided  by  Arch- 
bishop Langton  they  demanded  a  charter  of 
liberties.  Innocent  III.,  to  his  disgrace,  took 
the  side  of  his  vassal,  and  the  Great  Charter 
was  a  victory  won  by  a  united  people  against 
the  king  and  the  Pope  alike.  Innocent  III. 
annulled  the  charter,  but  died  as  the  struggle 
was  about  to  commence.  John's  death  quickly 
followed,  and  the  minority  of  Henry  III. 
gave  time  for  reflection.  The  young  king 
was  crowned  by  the  legate  Gualo,  and  for 
a  time  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  papacy  to  set  up  a  legatine  government  in 
England.  Archbishop  Langton,  by  earnest 
remonstrances,  procured  the  withdrawal  of 
legates,  and  the  confirmation  by  the  Pope  of  the 
l^iatine  power  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. For  two  centuries  there  was  no  further 
attempt  tointerf  ere  by  legates  in  Englishaffairs. 

The  papacy  was  soon  involved  in  a  des- 
perate struggle  against  the  imperial  house 
of  Hohenstaufen,  For  which  it  needed  large 
supplies.  England  was  exposed  to  in- 
creasing exactions,  and  the  feeble  character 
of  Henry  III.  made  him  a  willing  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  resolute  Popes  Gregory  IX. 
and  Innocent  IV.  The  Pope  taxed  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  to  the  extent  of  a  twentieth  or  a 
tenth  of  their  annual  incomes.  They  pro- 
tested at  the  Council  of  Lyons  (1246),  but 


their  remonstrances  were  not  supported  by 
the  king.  Moreover,  the  Pope  used  recklessly 
his  prerogative  of  provisions,  or  nominations 
to  vacant  benefices,  suspending  the  rights  of 
the  patrons.  It  was  said  that  the  incomes 
thus  drawn  from  England  by  foreign  and 
non-resident  ecclesiastics  amounted  to  50,000 
marks.  An  association  was  formed,  headed 
by  a  knight,  Sir  Robert  Twinge,  which  took 
the  law  into  its  own  hands,  harried  the  papal 
coUectois,  and  drove  them  from  the  kingdom. 
Innocent  IV.  offered  Henry  III.  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  for  his  secobd  son 
Edmund,  and  Henry  III.  did  his  best  to 
induce  England  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
war  necessary  to  gain  possession  of  this  dis- 
puted heritage.  The  laity  refused  to  pay; 
but  the  clergy  suffered  from  every  device  which 
the  papal  ingenuity  could  frame.  Henoe 
cleric^  discontent  was  a  strong  element  in 
the  Barons'  War,  and  the  nation  generally 
looked  upon  the  Pope  as  a  foreign  intruder. 

The  great  King  Edward  I.  had  to  face  a 
resolute  Pope  in  Boniface  VIII.,  who  aimed 
at  making  the  papacy  the  centre  of  the  inter- 
national relations  of  Europe.  By  the  bull 
Clerieis  laicot,  Boniface  VIII.  forbade  the 
taxing  of  the  clergy  except  by  his  consent. 
The  Convocation  in  1297  pleaded  the  Pope's 
prohibition  against  a  heavy  demand  for 
money  made  by  the  king.  Edward  I. 
replied  by  outlawing  those  who  refused  to 
pay,  and  the  clergy  were  driven  to  make 
composition  with  the  ro^od  officers.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  Edward  I.  was  glad  to 
employ  Boniface  VIII.  as  arbitrator  in  an 
untimely  difference  between  himself  and  the 
French  king.  Boniface  VIII.,  wishing  to 
extend  his  influence,  encouraged  the  Scots 
to  appeal  to  him  as  judge  between  them 
and  Edward  I.  Edward,  to  avoid  a  personal 
quarrel  with  the  Pope,  laid  his  letter  before 
Parliament  at  Lincoln  in  1301.  The  barons 
replied  tiiat  the  Kings  of  England  had  never 
pleaded,  nor  been  bound  to  plead,  concerning 
their  temporal  rights  before  any  judge,  eccle- 
siastical or  secular ;  their  subjects  would  not 
permit  them  to  do  so.  Boniface  VIII.  was 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  French  king, 
which  ended  in  his  defeat,  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  papacy  at  Avignon.  The 
feeble  Edward  II.  was  ready  to  use  Pope 
John  XXII.  as  the  means  of  procuring  a 
truce  with  Scotland  ;  but  the  fortunes  of  war 
had  changed  after  Bannockbum,  and  it  was 
now  the  turn  of  the  Scots  to  refuse  the  papal 
mediation. 

The  French  war  tmder  Edward  HI.  in- 
creased the  English  resistance  to  papal 
exactions,  which  under  the  Avignonese  Popes 
grew  heavier  and  heavier.  The  Popes  at 
Avignon  were  on  the  French  side,  and  Eng- 
land would  not  see  her  money  carried  to  her 
foes.  In  1343  the  agents  of  two  cardinals 
who  held  preferment  in  England  were  driven 
from  the  land.      In  1361   was   passed  the 
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statute  of  Proviflon,  which  eoacted  that  if 
Uie  Pope  appointed  to  a  benefice,  the  pre- 
sentation for  that  time  was  to  fall  to  the 
Idngf  and  the  {Mipal  nominees  were  liable  to 
imprisonment  till  they  had  renounced  their 
claims.  To  avoid  the  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  royal  courts  and  the  papal 
courts,  the  Statute  of  Priemunire  in  1353 
forbade  the  withdrawal  of  suits  from  the 
king's  court  to  any  foreign  court.  In  1366 
Pope  Urban  Y.  demanded  arrears  for  the 
last  thirty-three  years  of  the  tribute  of  1,000 
marks  which  John  had  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
papacy.  The  prelates  were  foremost  in  giving 
their  opinion  that  John  had  no  power  to  bind  the 
nation  to  another  power  without  its  consent. 
Lords  and  Commons  together  resolved  that 
they  would  resist  to  the  utmost  the  Pope's 
claim.  Urban  V.  withdrew  in  silence,  and 
the  papal  suzerainty  over  England  was  never 
again  revived. 

The  spirit  of  resiBtance  to  the  papacy  was 
expressed  in  the  f^eaching  of  Wyclif,  who 
began  his  career  as  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  English  Church  against  the  Pope.  When 
he  passed  into  the  region  of  doctrine.  Pope 
Gregory  XI.  issued  bulls  ordering  his  trial ; 
but  Wyclif  was  not  personally  condemned. 
The  great  schism  in  the  papacy  led  to  an 
increase  in  papal  expenditure  and  papal 
exactions,  especially  under  Boni&ce  IX.  But 
the  spirit  of  England  and  the  Statutes  of 
Provisors  and  Praemunire  were  strong  enough 
to  offer  determined  resistance.  In  1391  Boni- 
face IX.  annulled  the  statutes  by  a  bull,  and 
proceeded  to  issue  provisions  which  the  Eng- 
lish courts  refused  to  recognise.  Parliament 
at  the  same  time  asserted  that  they  would 
not  recognise  the  Pope's  power  of  excommuni- 
cation if  it  were  directed  against  any  who 
were  simply  upholding  the  rights  of  the 
crown.  At  the  same  time  a  more  stringent 
statute  against  provisors  was  passed.  The 
schism  in  the  papacy  greatly  diminished  the 
papalpower,  and  led  to  many  efforts  to  heal 
it.  Ultimately,  in  the  Council  of  Constance 
the  rival  popes  were  deposed  or  resigned,  and 
in  the  vacancy  of  the  papal  office  there  was 
an  opportunity  for  reforming  abuses  in  the 
ecclesiastical  system.  The  Emperor  Sigis- 
xnund  was  desirous  of  reform,  and  at  first 
Henry  V.  of  England  promised  his  aid.  But 
the  difficulties  of  harmonious  working  in  the 
council  were  so  great  that  Henry  Y.  deserted 
Sigismund,  and  joined  those  who  thought 
that  a  new  election  to  the  papacy  was  a 
necessary  prelude  to  reform.  Henry  Beaufort, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  king's  uncle,  was 
called  to  Constance,  to  mediate  between  con- 
tending parties.  By  his  good  offices  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  election  which  ended 
in  the  choice  of  Martin  Y.  (1418).  Martin  Y. 
showed  his  gratitude  by  raising  Henry  Beau- 
fort to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  It  shows  the 
weakness  of  the  government  under  Henry 
YI.,  that  Beaufort  was  allowed  to  hold  this 


dignity  together  with  his  bishopric  Up  to 
this  time  English  bishops  had  been  compelled 
to  resign  their  sees  on  accepting  the  car- 
dinalato.  Moreover,  Beaufort  was  nominated 
papal  legate  against  the  Hussites.  He  raised 
troops  in  England,  and  led  an  expedition. 
Archbishop  Chicheley  was  weak  and  timid. 
Martin  Y.  ordered  him  to  procure  the  z«peal 
of  the  Statute  of  Pnemunire,  and  when  he 
pleaded  his  inability,  suspended  him  from  his 
office  as  legate.  In  1428  Chicheley  was 
driven  to  beg  the  Commons  to  repeal  the 
Statute  of  Pnemunire ;  but  weak  as  was  the 
government,  the  Commons  refused.  Martin 
Y.  humiliated  the  English  episcopate,  but 
gained  nothing  for  himself. 

The  next  rations  of  tiie  papacy  with  Eng- 
land are  purely  political,  arising  from  the 
Pope's  position  in  the  politics  of  Italy.  In 
1489  Henry  YII.  of  England  joined  the 
League  which  was  formed  by  Pope  Alexander 
YI.,  against  the  French,  in  consequence  of 
Charles  YIII.'s  invasion  of  Italy.  Similarly 
in  1512,  Henry  YUI.  joined  the  Holy  League 
which  Julius  IL  formed  against  f^rsuuce. 
Julius  II.  promised  to  taamer  to  him  the 
title  of  "most  Christian  King,"  whidi  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  the  Fi^nch  monarch. 
The  transfer  was  not  made,  but  a  few  years 
later  Henry  YIII.  was  satisfied  with  the  title 
of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  granted  to  him 
by  Leo  X.  in  return  for  a  treatise  against 
Martin  Luther.  Henry  YIIL's  great  minis- 
ter, Wolsey,  became  a  cardinal,  aspired  to 
the  papacy,  and  entertained  projects  for  a 
reform  of  the  Church.  But  Henry  YIII.*8 
desire  for  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  Catherine 
of  Axagon,  led  to  a  collision  with  Uxe  papacy. 
Henry  demanded  that  the  Pope  should  an- 
nul, or  declare  to  be  invalid  from  the  fint» 
the  dispensation  by  virtue  of  which  he  had 
married  his  brother's  widow.  Clement  YII. 
temporised,  and  even  endeavoured  to  procure 
Catherine's  consent.  He  committed  the  cause 
to  Wolsey  and  Campeggio  as  logates,  and 
then  revoked  it  to  his  own  court.  Henry 
YIII.  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Wolsey 
was  declared  liable  to  the  penalties  of  Plre- 
munire  for  having  exercised  the  authority 
of  legata  The  clergy  were  by  a  legal  quibUe 
involved  in  the  same  penalty,  and  only  es- 
caped by  admitting  the  royal  supremacy. 
Henry  v  III.  hoped  to  intimidate  the  Pope ; 
but  Clement  YII.  dared  not  give  way.  In 
1533  the  royal  supremacy  was  established  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  all  direct  relations 
with  the  Court  of  Rome  were  suspended.  In 
1537  Pole  was  made  legato  north  of  the  Alps, 
with  a  view  to  influence  English  affairs ;  but 
Henry  YIII.  proclaimed  him  a  traitor,  and 
Pole  was  oblif^  to  return  from  Flaxidera. 
Under  Mary,  m  1564,  Pole  was  received  as 

Spal  legate  in  England,  and  all  Acts  ol  Fto- 
^ment  against  the  Pope's  jurisdiction  were 
repealed.  Pope  Paul  lY.  was  injndiciotts 
enough  to  urge   upon  Mary  and  Pols  the 
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impoesible  work  of  restoriBg  the  poflBeflsions 
of  the  Church.  On  Maze's  death  he  showed 
such  an  implacable  spint  towards  Elizabeth 
that  she  felt  that  Anne  Boleyn's  daughter 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  Roman  Church. 
In  1569  the  royal  supremacy  was  restored, 
and  there  was  never  again  a  question  of  its 
abolition.  England  drifted  further  and 
further  from  the  papacy,  and  in  1671  Pius  Y. 
excommunicated  Elizabeth. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  L  to  Henrietta 
Maria  renewed  to  some  degree  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  the  Pope.  Papal  messengers 
were  sent  to  England,  and  the  queen  had 
a  representative  at  Rome.  Charles  I. 
wished  to  confirm  hia  claims  to  the  alle- 
giance of  his  Catholic  subjects ;  and  his  pro- 
ceedings were  viewed  by  the  Puritans  with 
growing  displeasure.  The  talk  of  union 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  one  cause  of  popular  discontent. 
Under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  these 
relations  were  again  renewed,  with  the  result 
of  accentuating  more  clearly  the  Protestantism 
of  England  by  the  Act  of  1701,  which  secured 
the  l^testant  Succession.  From  this  period 
relations  with  the  papacy  became  regulated 
by  the  ordinary  exigencies  of  diplomacy. 
During  the  Napoleonic  war,  England  took 
the  part  of  Pius  YII.,  and  restored  to  him 
the  ^apal  States,  of  which  he  had  been  vio- 
lently dispossessed.  The  last  act  of  hostility 
towards  the  papacy  was  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act  of  l&l,  which  regarded  as  papal 
aggression  the  appointment  of  Roman  Catholic 
bi&ops  with  territorial  designations. 

Colliar,  Eeduiaatieal  Hittwry;  Stubbs, 
Coiut.  Uiat,;  Lingard,  Hid.  of  £119. iDlzon, 
Hitt.  of  the  SnaUtk  Ckurehs  ^errr,  Ht«f.  of 
th»  Chureh  of  England;  Milm&n,  Latin  Chri»- 
Uanity:  Creigliton,  Hutory  0/  the  Papacy  during 
tk0  Period  ^f  th4  Be/ormation.  r^^  q-i 

Papinean,  M.,  was  a  leader  of  the  French 
Canadian  party  of  Lower  Canada,  and  one  of 
the  chief  movers  of  the  petitions  to  the  home 
government,  setting  forth  the  grievances  of 
the  National  party.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  and  having  been  elected  a  member 
for  the  city  of  Montreal  in  1820,  became  in 
a  very  short  time  Speaker  of  the  assembly. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  riots  in  1836,  the 
government  attempted  to  arrest  Papineau  for 
his  democratic  utterances,  but  failed,  though 
they  succeeded  in  compelling  him  to  leave  the 
country. 


iSy  Mattmbw  {d.  eirea  1269),  was  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans. 
He  was  sent  to  Norway  as  visitor  of  the 
Benedictine  order  by  the  Pope  in  1248,  and 
probably  employed  in  other  important  diplo- 
matic and  ecclesiastical  missions.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  accomplishments,  and  was  a 
mathematician,  poet,  and  theologian.  He  is 
specially  notable  as  an  historian.  He  wrote 
a  work  called  Chronica  Mq^a,  which  is 
a  continuation  of  the  Mittwry  of  Roger  of 


Wendover  from  the  year  1236.  He  also 
wrote  Mittoria  Minor,  which  extends  from 
1067  to  1263,  and  the  Lives  of  tfu  Abbott  of 
8t,  Albam,  He  is  supposed  also  to  have 
written  the  abridgment  of  the  Eiatoria 
Major  called  Floret  Historiarum,  and  attri- 
buted to  Matthew  of  Westminster.  Matthew 
Pans  is  the  greatest  of  our  medisBval  chroni- 
clers, and  cdmoet  the  only  one  deserving 
the  name  of  historian.  He  seems  to  have 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  Henry  III.  and 
the  chief  men  of  his  day,  and  to  have  made 
good  use  of  his  opportunities.  His  works, 
from  their  fulness,  their  evident  signs  of  ac- 
curate information,  and  their  phun-spoken 
candour,  are  by  far  the  most  important 
authorilaes  for  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  while  in  point  of  style,  and  in  the 
acuteness  of  their  observations  and  reflections, 
they  are  very  greatly  superior  to  most  of  the 
medinval  annals. 

An  edition  of  the  Ei$t.  Minor  is  published  in 
the  Bolls  Series.  The  Ckroniea  Majora  were 
first  printed  in  1571.  There  is  a  translation  in 
Bohn  s  AnUqwuian  Library. 


_  _jiMf  The  Dbclaration  of,  1866.  At  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  1866,  four  important  points 
of  international  law  were  agreed  to  by  the 
representatives  of  the  powers : — (1)  Privateer- 
ing  is  and  remains  abolished.  (2)  The 
neutral  flag  covers  even  enemies*  goods,  with 
the  exception  of  contraband  of  war.  (3) 
Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contra- 
band of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under 
an  enemy's  flag.  (4)  Blockades  in  order  to 
be  binding  must  be  effective :  that  is  to  say, 
maintained  by  a  force  really  sufficient  to 
prevent  access  to  the  enemy's  coast.  The 
concurrence  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  sought  for  these  resolu- 
tions. It  was  refused  to  the  first,  but  given 
to  the  rest.  This  refusal  was  due  to  the 
objections  raised  by  the  European  powers  to 
the  American  proposition  that  for  &e  future 
all  private  property  should  be  exempted  from 
capture  by  ships  of  war.  Spain  and  Mexico 
also  declined  to  accede  to  the  four  articles. 

,  The  Trbatt  of  (Feb.,  1763),  brought 

to  an  end  the  Seven  Years'  War  between 
France  and  England.  Separate  negotiations 
had  been  opened  in  March,  1761,  but  had 
been  broken  off  by  Pitt  on  learning  of 
the  ^  Family  Compact  between  France  and 
Spain.^  Upon  this  discoverj',  Pitt  resolved  on 
war  with  Spain,  and  laid  energetic  plans  for 
carrying  on  that  war  before  the  CounciL 
Temple  alone  supported  him;  and  finduig 
that  he  could  not  lead,  he  resigned  in  October. 
In  November  the  treaty  was  concluded  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  English  ambassador  at 
Paris.  As  to  Spain,  each  nation  was  to 
observe  the  same  limits  as  before  the  war 
began,  Spain  conceding  all  tiie  points  on 
which  she  had  based  her  declaration  of  war. 
Between  France  and  England  both  nations 
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agreed  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  war  in 
Germany ;  and  the  French  were  to  restore  all 
territories  held  by  them  in  Heaae  and 
Hanover.  Minorca  was  to  be  given  by  them 
in  exchange  for  Belleiele.  America  passed 
wholly  to  England;  but  the  French  were 
to  retain  their  rights  of  fishing  off  Newfound- 
land. In  the  West  Indies,  ^igland  retained 
Tobago,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada ; 
but  restored  Guadaloupe,  Martinique  and  St. 
Lucia.  In  Africa  France  gave  up  Senegal, 
but  recovered  Goree.  In  India,  she  agreed 
to  have  no  military  establishment;  and  on 
this  condition  the  French  were  idlowed  to 
resume  the  factories  which  they  had  held 
before  the  war.  Before  the  peace  was  finally 
concluded,  news  came  of  the  capture  of 
Havannah ;  and  the  English  cabinet  insisted 
on  some  equivalent  being  g^ven,  if  England 
was  to  cede  this,  her  most  recent  conquest. 
Florida  was  accordingly  given  up  by  France. 

Stanhope,  Hut.  of  Eng. ;  Tbackeny,  Life  <^ 
Chatham;  Koch  and  Sohoell,  Traits  de  Paur. 

,    The  Treaty  of  (May,  1814),  was 

concluded  by  the  allies  soon  after  the  ab- 
dication of  liapoleon,  and  his  despatch  to 
Elba.  Its  terms  were  very  moderate,  when 
considered  by  the  side  of  the  terrible  havoc 
inflicted  on  the  Continent  during  nearly 
twenty  years  by  the  French  armies.  The 
frontier  of  1790  was  to  be  generally  restored ; 
but  on  the  north,  and  towards  the  Rhine,  it 
was  to  be  advanced,  so  as  to  include  several 
strong  fortresses,  while  towards  the  Alps  a 
considerable  part  of  Savoy  was  included 
within  tiie  French  border.  England  and 
Austria  refused  to  make  France  pay  any 
contribution  towards  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  war.  The  only  real  advantage  gained 
by  England  was  the  surrender  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  in  order  to  secure  the  route  to 
India,  while  it  retained  Malta  for  the  same 
object. 

,  The  Treaty  op   (Nov.   20,  1815), 

was  concluded  on  the  close  of  Napoleon's  final 
campaign  in  Flanders.  It  rigorously  in- 
sisted on  confining  France  to  its  old  boun- 
dary of  1790,  and  deprived  it  of  the  additions, 
which  the  treaty  of  the  previous  year  had 
allowed  to  it.  A  large  contribution  towards 
the  war  expenses  was  levied  upon  it,  to  the 
amount  of  700,000,000  francs,  which  was  all 
to  be  paid  in  five  years.  As  a  security  for 
the  payment  of  thin  large  indemnity,  and  for 
the  future  tranquillity  of  the  country,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  northern  fortresses  should 
be  held  for  five  years  by  the  troops  of  the 
billies. 

Alison,  BitA,  of  Eurov;  Londonderry  GSorr*- 
sponeUnct;  St&pletou,  Zii/s  o/ Canning. 

-,  The  Treaty  op  (Feb.,  1866),  came 


at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1866  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  great  powers  assembled  at  Paris. 
Four  articles  were  brought  forward  as  the 


basis  of  a  peace.  They  were  eventuaLlv 
accepted  in  a  slightly  amended  form  by 
the  Czar.  The  first  redressed  the  Mol- 
davian frontier,  so  as  to  render  it  more  easily 
defensible  against  Russian  invasion.  The 
second  took  from  Russia  all  control  over  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  appointing  first  a 
commission  of  the  great  powers  to  arnuige 
prelimixuiries,  and  seconoly  a  permanent 
commission  from  Austria,  Turkey,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg,  and  the  three  Danubian  pro- 
vinces to  draw  up  rules,  establish  a  police, 
and  superintend  navigation.  The  third  pro- 
posed that  no  fleet,  and  no  naval  station  of 
any  country,  should  be  permitted  in  the 
Black  Sea,  but  that  Russia  and  Turkey  should 
be  empowered  to  make  a  convention  to  keep 
up  a  small  light-armed  force  for  police  and 
coejst  service;  on  the  other  hand  merchant 
ships  of  all  classes  were  to  be  aUowed  freely 
to  enter  it. 

Hertslet^  If  op  of  Efvnpe  by  IVMsty. 

•,  The  Treaty  of  (March  3,  1867),  ^ra« 


concluded  between  England  on  the  one  hand 
and  Persia  on  the  other.  By  it  Persia  re- 
nounced all  claim  or  dominion  over  Herat 
and  Afghanistan,  and  engaged  to  refer  any 
future  differences  she  might  have  with  the 
Afghan  States  to  the  friendly  of5ces  of  the 
British  government.  The  slave  trade  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  also  by  this  treaty  abolished. 


is  derived  from  the  Greek  Topoixia, 
and  means  primarily  the  district  assigned  to 
a  particular   church.    In    early   times  the 
bii^oprics    were    small    and    the   spiritual 
care  of  each  town  or  district  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  but  ^th  the  spread 
of  Christianity  and  the  development  of  the 
importance   of    the    episcopate,    it    became 
usual  to  assign  special   districts  within  the 
diocese  to  the  care  of  a  single  presbyter  under 
the  bishop's  supervision.     By  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century  at  latest  this  parochial  i^stem 
became  universal,  but  it  had  been  graduallf 
growing  up  long  before  that  time.  In  England 
the  original   missionaries  were  monks,  who 
were  organised  together  by  their  dependence 
on  the  bishop,  but  it  soon  became  an  evidence 
of  piety  for  the  lord  of  a  district  to  build  and 
endow  a  church  on  it,  in  return  for  which  he 
seems  to  have  acquired  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating the  minister,  who  gradually  obtain^ 
the    disposal    of    the    tithe,    which    origi- 
nally had  been  administered  by  the  bishop. 
Archbishop  Theodore    of   Tarsus   gave  the 
first  impidse    towards    the    development  of 
the    parochial     system     in    England,    and 
Bede  urged  strongly  on  Archbishop  Egbert 
the    importance   of   the  work.     Ultimately 
the    whole    of    England,   with  insignificant 
exceptions,     was      divided     into    parishes, 
whidi  were  usually,  though  not  necessarily, 
conterminous  with  the  township  Gt  manor, 
though  in  many  cases  the  township  was  too 
small  to  require  a  priest  and  church  <a  its  own, 
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SO  that  some  paTJaheB  contain  levenil  town- 
ships,  and  sometimes  the  bouidaries  of 
p^infh^  and  townships  even  overlap.  Still, 
as  a  whole,  the  pariah  became  little  more  than 
the  township  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect,  and 
as  the  old  English  local  system  became  ob- 
solete, the  pariah  encroached,  so  to  say,  npon 
the  township.  In  modem  times  the  pariah 
suggests  civil  quite  as  much  as  ecdesiastical 
jurisdiction.  The  parish  has  become  for  many 
purposes  the  unit  of  local  government,  of  high- 
way management,  of  ratmg,  of  poor  relief,  as 
much  as  the  district  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  rector  or  vicar.  The  parish  vestry, 
originally  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  has  become  a  civil  coiut  that  has 
acquired  some  of  the  slender  functions  of  the 
townahipmoot.  The  churchwardens  and  over* 
seers,  its  officers,  have  become  in  a  sense  dvil 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  officers.  One  of  the 
churchwardens  ia  elected  by  the  ratepayers 
in  the  Easter  vestry  meeting. 

Besides  civil  piurishes,  as  old  parishes  are 
called,  the  Church  Building  Act  of  1818  per- 
mitted the  establishment  of  new  ecclesiastical 
parishes  or  districts,  which,  independent  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  remained  for  civil  pur- 
poses part  of  the  mother  pariah. 

Hatch,  Organi$aiiim  ^  the  Early  Christian 
Ckurehf;  Stabbi,  CoiMt.  Hiat.;  Bkokitone, 
Commentary :  BaxB,  Parieh  Law;  Cobden 
Club  £Maya  on  Local  uovemment  of  England, 

[T.  F.  T.] 


Thb,  were  an  ancient  Celtic  tribe 
occupying  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
present  county  of  York. 


%  Matthsw  (&.  1504,  d.  1676), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Nor- 
wich and  educated  at  Ounbridg^e,  where  he 
attained  great  celebrity  as  a  scholar  and  a 
theologian.  He  became  famous  as  a  preacher, 
and  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  Henry  YIII., 
and  in  1552  Dean  of  Lincoln,  but  having 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zealous  advocacy 
of  the  Reformation,  narrowly  escaped  martvr- 
dom  during  the  Marian  persecution.  Uis 
sound  judgment  caused  him  to  be  singled  out 
by  Elizabeth  on  her  accestiion  for  the  primacv, 
which  he  accepted  much  against  his  will, 
being  consecrated  at  Lambeth  by  Barlow, 
Bishop  of  Chichester;  Hodgkins,  sufEragan 
Bishop  of  Bedford;  Miles  Coverdale,  ute 
Bishop  of  Exeter;  and  John  Scory,  Bishop 
of  Hereford  (Dec.  17,  1559).  From  this  time 
the  history  of  Archbishop  Parker  is  that  of 
the  Church  of  England.  On  several,  occa- 
sions the  archbishop  found  himself  brought 
into  ooUiaion  with  Elizabeth,  especially  on 
the  subject  of  the  marriage  of  the  derg^, 
which  he  favoured.  He  took  an  important 
part  in  the  translation  of  the  Bishop^s  Bible 
(1563  —  68),  and  in  his  revision  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  showed  much  good  sense. 
Parker  was  the  author  of  the  famous  Ad9er^ 
tUements  of  Qmm  Elisabeth^  which  formed  a 
Htirr^26 


book  of  discipline  for  the  clergy,  and  the 

enforcement  of  which  has  earned  for  their 

author  the  obloquy  of  the  Puritanical  party 

and  the  reproach  of  having  been  a  persecutor. 

In  1575  the  archbishop  died,  having  during 

the  whole  tenure  of  ms  office  followed  the 

consistent  policy  of  maintaining  ecclesiastical 

affiiirs  as  they  had  been  left  by  Edward  VI. 

In  theology  he  was  Calvinistic,  but  in  matters 

of  ecclesiastical  government  he  was  altogether 

opposed   both    to    the    Catholics   and    the 

Piuitans,  and  anxious,  with  due  prudence  and 

circumspection,  to  obtain  uniformity  in  the 

English  Church.    Parker  was  a  student  of 

English  antiquities  and  early  history.     He 

wrote   a   work,    Ih    AntiquUaU    Britatmia 

EeelMim  (1572),  and  edited  Matthew  Paris  in 

1571. 

Strype,  HemariaSU;  Hook,  Lioee  of  ih4  AreK- 
bishopc  Parker's  Worke  hare  been  published 
by  the  Parker  Society,  established  1840. 


*,  Samubl  (b,  1640,  d.  1688),  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer.  At  the  Bestoration  he  forsook 
the  Puritui  party,  to  which  he  had  belonged, 
and  made  lumself  conspicuous  by  his  bitter 
attacks  on  them.  He  was  consecrated'  Bishop 
of  Oxford  m  1685,  and  next  year  was  forcibly 
intruded  into  the  office  of  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College.  He  died  shortly  after  thu, 
leaving  the  reputation  of  a  voluminous  and 
acute  writer,  and  a  dishonest  man.  He  left 
an  historical  work,  Ih  Bebua  iui  Ttmporiif 
pubtished  in  1726. 


•,  Sir  Htdb  (4.  1739,  rf.  1807), 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
made  a  post-captain  in  1763.  He  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  American  War, 
and  captured  Savannah  in  1778.  He  took 
part  in  the  relief  of  Gibraltar  in  1782,  and 
the  operations  before  Toulon  in  1799.  In 
1801  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  with 
Kelson  as  his  second.  The  actual  command 
of  the  fleet  which  was  in  action  at  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen  was  taken  by  the  latter. 

Parkhunt,  John  {b.  1511,  d.  1574), 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  tutor  of  Bishop  Jewel, 
was  one  of  the  most  earnest  of  the  Reformers 
of  Edward  VI.'s  reign,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Zurich 
during  the  Marian  persecution.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  England 
and  became  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Bishop 
ParkhuTst  was  a  supporter  of  the  Noncon- 
f  ormists,  and  a  vehement  opposer  of  persecu- 
tion. 

Wood,  Livee ;  Wordsworth,  £ce(«i.  Biog. 


ly  Sib  William  {d,  1696),  was  a 
hiwyer  and  a  Jacobite  conspirator,  chiefly 
notorious  from  his  share  in  the  Assassination 
Plot..  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  violent 
opponents  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  had 
supported  James  II.  to  the  last.  After  the 
Bevolution,  however,  he  swore  allegiance  to 
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agreed  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  war  in 
Germany ;  and  the  French  were  to  restore  all 
territories  held  by  them  in  Hesse  and 
Hanover.  Minorca  was  to  be  given  by  them 
in  exchange  for  Belleisle.  America  passed 
wholly  to  England;  but  the  French  were 
to  retain  their  rights  of  fishing  off  Newfound- 
land. In  the  West  Indies,  ^igland  retained 
Tobago,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada ; 
but  restored  Guadaloupe,  Martinique  and  St. 
Lucia.  In  Africa  Fruice  gave  up  Senegal, 
but  recovered  Goree.  In  India,  she  agreed 
to  have  no  military  establishment;  and  on 
this  condition  the  French  were  allowed  to 
resume  the  factories  which  they  had  held 
before  the  war.  Before  the  peace  was  finally 
concluded,  news  came  of  the  capture  of 
Havannah ;  and  the  English  cabinet  insisted 
on  some  equivalent  being  given,  if  England 
was  to  cede  this,  her  most  recent  conquest. 
Florida  was  accordingly  given  up  by  France. 

Stanhope,  Hist,  of  Bng, ;  Thaokexay,  Lf/e  of 
Chatham  I  Koch  and  Schoell,  Traits  d«  Pau. 

,    The  Treaty  op  (May,  1814),  was 

concluded  by  the  allies  soon  after  the  ab- 
dication of  ^Napoleon,  and  his  despatch  to 
Elba.  Its  terms  were  very  moderate,  when 
considered  by  the  side  of  the  terrible  havoc 
inflicted  on  the  Continent  during  nearly 
twenty  years  by  the  French  armies.  The 
frontier  of  1790  was  to  be  generally  restored ; 
but  on  the  north,  and  towards  the  Rhine,  it 
was  to  be  advanced,  so  as  to  include  several 
strong  fortresses,  while  towards  the  Alps  a 
considerable  part  of  Savoy  was  included 
within  the  French  border.  England  and 
Austria  refused  to  make  France  pay  any 
contribution  towards  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  war.  The  only  real  advantage  gained 
by  England  was  the  surrender  of  the  Isle  of 
franco,  in  order  to  secure  the  route  to 
India,  while  it  retained  Malta  for  the  same 
object. 

,   The  Treaty  op   (Nov.   20,  1816), 

was  concluded  on  the  close  of  Napoleon's  final 
campaign  in  Flanders.  It  rigorously  in- 
sisted on  confining  France  to  its  old  boun- 
dary of  1790,  and  deprived  it  of  the  additions, 
which  the  treaty  of  the  previous  year  had 
allowed  to  it.  A  large  contribution  towards 
the  war  expenses  was  levied  upon  it,  to  the 
amount  of  700,000,000  francs,  which  was  all 
to  be  paid  in  five  years.  As  a  security  for 
the  payment  of  this  large  indemnity,  and  for 
the  future  tranquillity  of  the  country,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  northern  fortresses  should 
be  held  for  five  years  by  the  troops  of  the 
allies. 

Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe;  Londonderry  Corro- 
91^ondtnc»;  BtapletoUt  Lift  of  Canning. 

-,  The  Treaty  op  (Feb.,  1866),  came 


at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1856  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  great  powers  assembled  at  Paris. 
Four  articles  were  brought  forward  as  the 


basis  of  a  peace.  They  were  eventually 
accepted  in  a  slightly  amended  form  by 
the  Czar.  The  first  redressed  the  Mol- 
davian frontier,  so  as  to  render  it  more  easily 
defensible  against  Russian  invasion.  The 
second  took  from  Rudsia  all  control  over  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  appointing  first  a 
commission  of  the  gr^tt  powers  to  arraoge 
preliminaries,  and  secondly  a  permanent 
commission  from  Austria,  Turkey,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg,  and  the  three  Danubian  pro- 
vinces to  draw  up  rules,  establish  a  police, 
and  superintend  navigation.  The  third  pro- 
posed that  no  fleet,  and  no  naval  station  of 
any  country,  should  be  permitted  in  the 
Black  Sea,  but  that  Russia  and  Turkey  should 
be  empowered  to  make  a  convention  to  keep 
up  a  small  light-armed  force  for  police  and 
coast  service;  on  the  other  hand  merchant 
ships  of  all  classes  were  to  be  allowed  freely 
to  enter  it. 

Hertalet,  Maft  of  Ewropo  by  Troaty, 

-,  The  Treaty  op  (March  3,  1867),  was 


concluded  between  England  on  the  one  hand 
and  Persia  on  the  other.  By  it  Persia  re- 
nounced all  claim  or  dominion  over  Herat 
and  Afghanistan,  and  engaged  to  refer  any 
future  difference  she  might  have  with  the 
Afghan  States  to  the  friendly  ofiBces  of  the 
British  government.  The  slave  trade  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  also  by  this  treaty  abolished. 


,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  wapouuat 
and  means  primarily  the  district  assigned  to 
a  particular   church.    In    early    times  the 
biGhoprics    were    small    and    the    spiritual 
care  of  each  town  or  dislsict  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  but  with  the  spread 
of  Christianity  and  the  development  of  the 
importance   of    the    episcopate,    it    became 
usual  to  assign  special   districts  within  the 
diocese  to  the  care  of  a  single  presbyter  under 
the  bishop's  supervision.     By  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century  at  latest  this  parochial  svstem 
became  universal,  but  it  had  been  gradually 
growing  up  long  before  that  time.  In  England 
l^e  original   missionaries  were  monks,  who 
were  organised  together  by  their  dependence 
on  the  bishop,  but  it  soon  became  an  evidence 
of  piety  for  the  lord  of  a  district  to  build  and 
endow  a  church  on  it,  in  return  for  which  he 
seems  to  have  acquired  the  right  of  nomi' 
nating  the  minister,  who  gradually  obtain^ 
the    disposal    of    the    tithe,    which    origi- 
nally had  been  administered  by  the  bishop. 
Archbishop  Theodore    of   Tarsus    gave  the 
first  impulse    towards    the    development  of 
the    parochial     system     in    England,    and 
Bede  urged  strongly  on  Archbishop  Egbert 
the    importance   of   the  work.      Ultimately 
the    whole    of    England,   with   insignificant 
exceptions,     was      divided     into    parishes, 
whidi  were  usually,  though  not  necessarily, 
contextninous  with  the  township  or  manor, 
though  in  many  cases  the  township  was  too 
small  to  require  a  priest  and  church  of  sis  own, 
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80  that  S0XD6  pariiihflB  contain  seyeral  town- 
ahiiw,  and  sometimes  the  boundaries  of 
panahes  and  townships  even  overlap.  Still, 
as  a  whole,  the  parish  became  little  more  than 
the  township  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect,  and 
as  the  old  English  local  system  became  ob- 
solete, the  parish  encroached,  so  to  say,  upon 
the  township.  In  modem  times  the  parish 
suggests  civil  quite  as  much  as  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  The  parish  has  become  for  many 
purposes  the  unit  of  local  government,  of  high- 
way management,  of  rating,  of  poor  relief,  as 
much  as  the  district  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  rector  or  vicar.  The  parish  vestry, 
originally  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  has  become  a  civil  court  that  has 
acquired  some  of  the  slender  functions  of  the 
townshipmoot.  The  churchwardens  and  over, 
seers,  its  officers,  have  become  in  a  sense  civil 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  officers.  One  of  the 
churchwardens  is  elected  by  the  ratepayers 
in  the  Ekuiter  vestry  meetmg. 

Besides  civil  parishes,  as  old  parishes  are 
called,  the  Churcli  Building  Act  of  1818  per- 
mitted the  establishment  of  new  ecclesiastical 
parishes  or  districts,  which,  independent  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  remained  for  civil  pur- 
poses part  of  the  mother  parish. 

Hatch,  0rgani$9itian  qf  t^  Karly  Chriatian 
Churc\$$;  Stabbt,  Con$t.  Biat.;  Blaokatone, 
ComnwntartM ;  Barn,  Pari$h  Law:  Cobdan 
Club  B$»ay§  on  Local  Qovtmnunt  of  lifnylaiKi. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Parisif  Thb,  were  an  ancient  Celtic  tribe 
occupying  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
present  county  of  York. 


%  Matthbw  (ft.  1504,  d.  1575), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Nor- 
wich and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
attained  great  celebrity  as  a  scholar  and  a 
theolog^ian.  He  became  famous  as  a  preacher, 
and  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  Henry  YIII., 
and  in  1552  Dean  of  Lincoln,  but  having 
distinguished  hioiself  by  his  zealous  advocacy 
of  the  Reformation,  narrowly  escaped  martyr- 
dom daring  the  Marian  persecution.  His 
sound  judgment  caused  him  to  be  singled  out 
by  Elizabeth  on  her  accession  for  the  primacy, 
which  he  accepted  much  against  his  will, 
being  consecrated  at  Lambeth  by  Bcurlow, 
Bishop  of  Chichester;  Hodgkins,  suffragan 
Bishop  of  Bedford;  Miles  Coverdale,  late 
Bishop  of  Exeter;  and  John  Scory,  Bishop 
of  Hereford  (Dec.  17,  1559).  From  this  time 
the  history  of  Archbishop  Parker  is  that  of 
the  Church  of  England.  On  several,  occa- 
sions the  archbishop  found  himself  brought 
into  collision  with  Elizabeth,  especially  on 
the  subject  of  the  marriage  of  the  dergfy, 
which  he  favoured.  He  took  an  important 
part  in  the  translation  of  the  Bishop*s  Bible 
(1563  —  68),  and  in  his  revision  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  showed  much  good  sense. 
Parker  was  the  author  of  the  famous  Advert 
tiwgmtnU  of  Qusen  JBlizabeth,  which  formed  a 
Hiirr.-26 


book  of  discipline  for  the  clergy,  and  the 

enforcement  of  which  has  earned  for  their 

author  the  obloquy  of  the  Puritanical  party 

and  the  reproach  of  having  been  a  persecutor. 

In  1575  the  archbishop  died,  having  during 

the  whole  tenure  of  lus  office  followed  the 

consistent  policy  of  maintaining  ecclesiastical 

affairs  as  Uiey  nad  been  left  bv  Edward  YI. 

In  theology  he  was  Calvinistic,  but  in  matters 

of  ecclesiastical  government  he  was  altogether 

opposed    both    to    the    Catholics    and    the 

Puritans,  and  anxious,  with  due  prudence  and 

circumspection,  to  obtain  uniformity  in  the 

English  Church.    Parker  was  a  student  of 

English  antiquities  and  early  history.     He 

wrote    a    work,    D^   AtUiquUats    Britmmim 

EeeUtim  (1672),  and  edited  Matthew  Paris  in 

1571. 

Stiype,  KtmariaU;  Hook,  Livm  offhoArc^ 
kiMhopt.  Parker'B  if  orfa  hare  been  pabhahed 
by  the  Parker  Society,  established  1840. 


_.%  Qamvml  {b.  1640,  d,  1688),  Bishop 

of  Oxford,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer.  At  the  Bestoration  he  forsook 
the  Puritan  party,  to  which  he  had  belonged, 
and  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  bitter 
attacks  on  them.  He  was  consecrated'  Bishop 
of  Oxford  in  1685,  and  next  year  was  forcibly 
intruded  into  the  office  of  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College.  He  died  shortly  after  this, 
leaving  the  reputation  of  a  voluminous  and 
acute  writer,  and  a  dishonest  man.  He  left 
an  historical  work,  Ik  Rehut  mi  Tfmporu, 
published  in  1726. 


r,  Sir  Hydb  {b.  1739,  d.  1807), 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
made  a  post-captain  in  1763.  He  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  American  War, 
and  captured  Savannah  in  1778.  He  took 
part  in  the  relief  of  Gibraltar  in  1782,  and 
the  operations  before  Toulon  in  1799.  In 
1801  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  with 
Nelson  as  his  second.  The  actual  command 
of  the  fleet  which  was  in  action  at  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen  was  taken  by  the  latter. 

Farkhnrst,  John  (».  1511,  d.  1574), 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  tutor  of  Bishop  Jewel, 
was  one  of  the  most  earnest  of  the  Reformers 
of  Edward  YI.^s  reign,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Zurich 
during  the  Marian  persecution.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  England 
and  became  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Bishop 
Parkhurst  was  a  supporter  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, and  a  vehement  opposer  of  persecu- 
tion. 

Wood,  LtvM ;  Wordaworth,  BocUa.  Biog. 


ly  SiK  WiLUAM  {d,  1696),  was  a 
lawyer  uid  a  Jacobite  conspirator,  chiefly 
notorious  from  his  share  in  the  Assassination 
Plot..  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  violent 
opponents  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  had 
supported  James  II.  to  the  last.  After  the 
Kevolution,  however,  he  swore  allegiance  to 
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William.  He  did  not  take  a  yeiy  active  share 
in  the  Assasaination  Plot  (1696),  owing  to  the 
infirmitiefl  of  age.  His  chief  duty  was  to 
provide  arms  for  the  conspirators.  Large 
quantities  were  seized  at  his  house  on  the 
detection  of  the  plot.  He  was  tried  and  con- 
demned  to  death  (March  24).  A  committee 
of  the  Commons  went  to  inteirogate  him  at 
Newgate,  but  he  refused  to  betray  his  accom- 
plices. He  died,  '*not  only  witnout  a  word 
indicating  remorse,  but  with  something  which 
resembled  exultation." 

Parliamoilt.  The  fundamental  notion 
that  has  always  upheld  the  office  and  action 
of  Parliament  in  the  constitution,  and  has  been 
professedly  the  guiding  principle  of  all  deal- 
ing with  it  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  is  that 
it  IS  the  realm  of  £ngland  in  little,  embracing 
in  its  conception  all  the  separate  parts,  which 
united  make  the  conception  of  the  great 
English  nation.  Every  capacity,  every  poli- 
ticfd  virtue  inherent  in  the  whole  nation,  is 
inherent  in  it.  The  history  of  the  institution, 
taken  apart  from  its  origin,  begins  with  Nov. 
27,  1295.  On  that  day  the  first  assembly, 
whose  parliamentary  character  is  uncontro- 
verted,  met  at  Westminster ;  but  the  word 
Parliament — ^whicb  translates  eolloquium,  means 
a  talkinffy  and  came  to  us  from  Italy — ^had  been 
already  in  frequent  use;  it  was  given,  for 
instance,  to  the  peculiarly  constituted  meet- 
ings that  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  determined 
should  be  held  three  times  a  year.  Its  earliest 
recorded  application  to  a  national  assembly  is 
found  under  the  year  1246,  and  even  after  1295 
mere  councils  were  im>w  and  then  called  by 
the  name.  Parliament,  in  the  words  of  Bishop 
Stubbs,  is  ''  the  concentration  of  all  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  shiremoots  in  a  central  assembly. 
They  contained  in  their  ultimate  form  the 
great  folk,  clerical  a^d  lay,  the  freeholders, 
and  representatives  of  the  townships  and 
municipalities  of  the  several  shires.  Parlia- 
ment contains  practically  the  same  component 
parts  of  the  nation,  ana  the  kinship  of  the 
humbler  with  the  grander  institution  is  seen 
in  the  employment  for  centuries  of  the  sheriffs 
and  county  courts  in  Parliamentary  elections. 
Through  the  sherifEs  the  whole  electoral 
machinery  was  set  in  motion :  at  the  county 
courts  the  elections  of  knights  of  the  shire 
was  made,  and  to  them  those  of  citizens  and 
burgesses  were  reported.  The  county  court, 
too,  had  long  been  the  chief  depository  of  the 
principle  of  representation;  when  the  need 
arose  its  merit  as  a  model  for  the  great  repre- 
sentative body  could  hardly  be  missed.  JBut 
the  historic  Parliament  is  something  more 
than  the  express  essence  of  all  the  county 
courts  in  the  kingdom ;  it  is  an  assembly  that 
is  an  image  of  the  people,  not  as  an  undivided 
whole,  but  as  split  up  into  separate  interests. 
It  is  "  not  only  a  concentration  of  machinery, 
but  an  assembly  of  estates."  The  clerg}%  the 
baronage,  and  the  commons  had  all  to  be  in 


it,  united  yet  distinct,  to  make  it  a  full  Par- 
liament. Now  the  higher  clergy  and  the 
baronage  had  always  been  in  the  national 
council;  the  lower  clergy  and  the  ctHmnom 
had  only  to  be  added,  and  the  work  would  be 
done.  The  process  of  adding  those  took  some 
time,  and  but  for  the  strong  motive  that  kept 
driving  on  the  king  to  its  accomphahment, 
might  have  taken  much  longer.  Personal 
property  or  "  movables  "  had  become  subject 
to  taxation ;  the  methods  of  getting  the  nec»> 
sary  consents,  expressed  or  constructive,  which 
the  pre-Parliamentary  regime  obliged  the 
king  to  resort  to,  were  complicated  and 
tedious,  and  the  need  of  a  simple  and  swifter 
method  was  strongly  felt.  Accordingly  ▼« 
find  several  assemblies  before  1295  which 
contained  one  or  more  of  the  Parliamentarj 
elements  that  were  still  wanting,  but  which 
still  lacked  something  to  make  &em  poiect. 
In  1213  two  such  were  summoned,  one  with 
chosen  men  of  the  towns  in  it,  to  St.  Albans; 
the  other,  with  chosen  men  of  the  shires  in  it, 
to  Oxford.  In  1254  the  sherifEs  were  directed 
to  see  that  their  several  shiree  returned  tvo 
knights  each  to  settle  what  aid  they  were 
wilfing  to  give  the  king.  During  the  yean 
that  follow  similar  instances  are  found';  but 
in  none  were  citizens  and  burgesses  combined 
with  knights  of  the  shire  till  the  meeting  in 
Jan.,  1265,  of  the  renowned  Parliament  called 
at  the  instance  of  Simon  de  Montf ort.  This 
contained  117  dignified  churchm^  23  lay 
nobles,  two  men  summoned  from  eaich  ahire 
through  the  sheriff,  and  two  men  sununoned 
from  each  dty  and  borough,  but  not  through 
the  sheriff.  This,  however,  "  was  not  prim- 
arily and  essentially  a  constitutional  assembly. 
It  was  not  a  general  convention  of  the  tenanti- 
in-chief ,  or  of  the  three  estates,  but  a  Parlia- 
mentary assembly  of  the  supporters  of  the 
existing  government."  Consequently  Bishop 
Stubbs  refuses  to  see  in  it  the  first  Parliament 
of  the  modem  type.  During  the  next  thirty 
years  there  was  no  lack  of  assemblies  that  got 
the  name  of  Parliaments,  in  which  the  com- 
monalty is  recorded  to  have  been  present 
Under  1282  we  read  even  of  provincial  Parlia- 
ments, one  at  York  and  one  at  Northampton, 
both  representative  of  the  lower  deigy  and 
lay  commons — ^which,  however,  sat  apart  from 
eskch  other — but  without  the  lay  nobility.  A 
general  tax  was  their  object,  in  which  Ud  we 
have  a  proof  of  the  close  connection  between 
taxation  and  the  birth  of  representative 
government.  A  Parliamentary  gathering  at 
Acton  Bumell  in  1283  is  a  good  example  of 
those  unfinished  Parliaments.  It  contained 
no  clergy,  and  representatives  of  only  twenty- 
one  cities  and  boroughs ;  and  its  business  was 
to  see  Dayid  of  Wales  tried  for  his  life.  Otbeca, 
equally  imperfect,  succeed.  At*  last  the 
troubles  that  crowded  in  upon  Edward  I.  in 
1295  persuaded  him  to  throw  himself  upon 
his  whole  people.  In  October  he  issued  writs 
for  an  assembly,  which  diould  be  a  complete 
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image  of  the  ziati(m.  On  Nov.  27  this  afisembly 
met,  and  in  it  hintoiians  discern  all  the  com- 
ponent parts  and  type  of  a  finished  Parliament. 
It  was  composed  of  97  bishops,  abbots  and 
priors,  65  earls  and  barons,  39  judges  and 
others,  representatives  of  the  lower  clergy, 
summoned  through  their  diocesans,  and  repre- 
aentatives  of  the  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs 
summoned  through  the  sheriff.  Every  section 
of  the  population  that  had  political  rights  was 
in  it,  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

This  fully  developed  Parliament  did  not  at 
once  fall  into  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  be- 
longing to  tiie  body  of  which  it  was  the  expan- 
8ion.^One  of  them,  indeed,  the  judicial,  it  has 
taken  care  never  to  assume.  Taxation  was  at 
first  the  sole  business  that  all  its  parts  had  in 
common,  but  time  and  circumstance  soon 
brought  rights  and  privileges.  By  slow  degrees 
legisUtion  and  general  political  deliberations 
came  to  be  dasmd  among  its  powers.  All  its 
parts,  however,  did  not  advance  towards  these 
with  equal  speed;  those  which  have  since 
fiar  outstripped  the  others  moved  but  timidly 
at  first.  For  a  time,  also,  the  several  parts 
held  aloof  from  one  another,  and  even  when 
the  pairing  process  began,  the  tendency  was 
towards  the  combination  of  the  baanons  and 
knights  of  the  shire  into  one  body,  the  citizens 
and  burgesses  into  another,  while  the  cler^ 
made  a  third.  But  this  did  not  go  far ;  within 
little  more  than  a  generation  the  clerical  and 
lay  baronages  had  coalesced  into  the  joint 
estate  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
all  the  lay  representatives  into  the  estate  of 
the  commons;  and  within  UtUe  more  than 
fifty  years  the  lower  clergy,  preferring  to  tax 
themselves  in  Convocation,  had  fallen  away 
altogether.  From  this  time  Parliament  grew 
steadily  in  importance,  and  in  a  few  ^nera- 
tions  was  firmly  rooted  in  the  constitution. 
It  had  become  indispensable  to  the  legal 
transaction  of  the  g^reater  afEairs  of  state. 
During  medieval  times  it  was,  except  at  rare 
and  bnef  intervals,  convoked  often  and  regu- 
larly, and  not  seldom  to  provincial  towns ; 
its  influence  was  felt  in  every  department  of 
government ;  it  occasionally  curbed  the  king 
of  his  will;  its  members  had  become  privi- 
leged, and  a  system  of  rules — a  whole  code  of 
laws,  in  fact — had  grown  up  to  guide  its 
conduct  and  prescril^  its  procedure.  From 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  it  is  undoubted  that 
no  tax  could  be  levied,  and  (in  secular  matters 
at  least)  no  law  be  made  that  had  not  origin- 
ated in  and  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament 
Throughout  the  Tudor  period  it  kept  all  its 
powers  unimpaired,  though  in  exercising  them 
it  was  moved  by  special  causes  to  submit  for 
a  time  to  the  dictation  of  the  crown.  In 
Elizabeth's  davs  it  began  to  recover  its  inde- 
pendence, and  under  the  early  Stuarts  it 
entered  upon  a  course  of  action  which  de- 
veloped into  a  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the 
state.  This  it  pursued  so  doggedly  that  it 
measured  its  strength  with  the  crown  and 


overthrew  it,  but  only  to  be  itself  overthrown 
by  one  of  its  own  soldiers.  Bestored  with 
the  monarchy,  it  again  drifted  into  a  less 
violent  conflict  with  its  former  antagonist,  in 
which  it  was  less  disastrously  successful,  for 
at  the  Bevolution  it  secured  its  supremacy, 
and  it  has  since  become  the  one  all-important 
political  power,  whose  will  must  be  obeyed  in 
everything,  and  throughout  the  empire. 

Bound  such  an  assembly  there  is  sure  to 
grow  a  formidable  fence  of  priWlege.  The 
powers  and  exemptions,  known  as  Privilege  of 
Parliament,  which  both  Houses  enjoy  in 
common,  are  of  two  kinds — those  that  belong 
to  the  Houses  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and 
those  that  belong  to  individual  members.  Of 
the  former  the  most  vital  are  freedom  of 
speech,  liberty  of  access  to  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign,  that  the  sovereign  should  not 
notice  anything  said  or  done  in  Pariiament, 
save  on  Uie  report  of  the  House,  the  power 
of  committing  for  contempt,  and  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  disputed  claims  to  seats.  The 
first  and  second  of  these  are  of  very  early 
date,  and  are  still  formally  granted  by  the 
crown  at  the  beginning  of  every  Parliament. 
The  third  was  of  slower  growth,  having  been 
often  violated  by  Charles  I.  The  fourth, 
called  "  the  keystone  of  parliamentary  privi- 
lege,'* was  won  with  difficulty,  but  has  now 
long  been  exercised  in  all  cases  of  breach  of 
privilege,  such  as  disobedience,  slander  of 
members,  interference  with  the  officers  of 
Parliament,  and  such-like.  The  fifth  was 
not  secured,  by  the  Lower  House  at  least,  till 
1604.  Of  the  latter  class  the  most  valuable 
is  exemption  of  members  from  arrest  when 
going  to,  attending,  or  returning  from,  Parlia- 
ment, except  on  a  charge  of  treason  or  felony, 
or  a  refusal  to  give  surety  of  the  peace.  Once 
their  privileges  were  far  more  extensive ;  they 
could  not  be  impleaded  in  civil  suits;  their 
goods  could  not  be  distrained,  and  their 
servants  enjoyed  the  same  immimity  from 
arrest  as  themselves.  But  legislation  has 
taken  these  away,  and  generally  removed  the 
area  of  their  personal  privilege  to  the  one 
immunity  given  above. 

Stubbs,  Stitet  Charttr$  and  Contt,  Hitt,; 
Maj,  Praetical  Tr«aHs«;  Pany,  Parlxammta  and 
0}uneai  ;  Hallam,  Comat,  HiaL  r  j^  j^i 

FBrliamentaxy  Trains  Bill  (1864). 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Derby.  It 
proposed  that  in  every  railway  leading  to  the 
metropolis,  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  working  classes  by 
cheap  trains.  This  measure  was  accepted  by 
the  government,  and  was  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  similar  measures. 


J",   De.  "Wiluam    (rf.   1585},  was  a 

Welshman  *'of  considerable  leammg,  but 
vicious  and  needy,"  who  was  employed  by 
Burleigh  to  reside  abroad,  and  to  act  as  a  spy 
on  the  Finglish  exiles.  On  his  return  home, 
he  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  queen, 
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disclosing  various  designs  on  her  life,  which  he 
appears  to  have  contemplated  taking  himself 
on  several  occasions.  In  1584,  having  vio- 
lently opposed  in  Parliament  the  act  against 
the  Jesuits,  he  was  expelled  from  the  House, 
and  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  but  released 
by  the  queen's  orders.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards denounced  by  a  fellow  plotter  and  spy, 
named  Edmund  Neville,  as  having  formed  a 
scheme  to  assassinate  the  queen.  Under  tor- 
ture he  confessed  that  he  had  been  urged  to 
murder  Elizabeth  by  Morgan  and  Cardinal 
Como,  and  that  the  intention  was  to  place  the 
Uueen  of  Soots  on  the  throne.  He  was  exe- 
cuted for  treason  at  Tyburn  (March,  1586). 
Aikin,  Jfmunrt  o/  Qumm  EliaabdK 

PanoiUI,  Robert  (&.  1546,  d.  1610),  **  a. 
subtle  and  Ipng  Jesuit,*'  was  bom  in  Somer- 
set,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Balliol.  Being  compelled 
to  quit  England  on  a  charge  of  embezzling 
the  college  money,  Parsons  went  to  Rome, 
and  joined  the  Jesuits.  In  June,  1580,  he 
visited  England  in  company  with  Edmund 
Campian,  and  caused  great  alarm  to  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  a  very  severe  statute  against 
those  who  harboured  or  concealed  Jesuits  was 
passed  by  Parliament  (Jan.,  1581).  So  active 
was  the  search  after  the  two  missionaries,  that 
Parsons  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  Con- 
tinent, barely  escaping  his  pursuers.  He  then 
went  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
mining the  English  influence  there ;  and  in 
1582  met  the  Duke  of  Guise  at  Paris,  where 
he  arranged  the  plan  of  associating  Mary  and 
James  in  the  government  of  Scotland,  and 
went  to  Spain  to  procure  assistance  from 
Philip.  His  schemes  were,  however,  frus- 
trated by  the  prompt  measures  of  Elisabeth's 
ministers,  and  by  the  Raid  of  Ruthven.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in 
1588,  Parsons  constantly  urged  Philip  to  renew 
his  attempts  to  invade  England,  ana  was  con- 
tinually forming  schemes  for  the  assassination 
of  the  queen,  and  for  the  succession  of  a 
Catholic  sovereign.  In  1594  he  published, 
under  the  name  of  Doleman,  his  famous  Con- 
fertnce  about  the  Sueeession  to  th$  Crown  of 
England,  dedicated  to  Essex,  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  claims  of  the  Infanta. 

Partition  Treaties  were  an  at- 
tempt to  settle  from  outside  the  complex 
question  of  the  Spanish  Succession  on  the 
death  of  the  king,  Charles  II.  (1)  (Oct.  11, 
1698).  It  was  proposed  to  confer  the 
greater  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions  on 
the  least  powerful  of  the  candidates,  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria.  The  first  over- 
tures were  made  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  con- 
sequence, Marshal  Tallard  was  sent  to  London 
in  April,  and  the  first  rough  form  of  the  divi- 
sion was  broached.  In  August  Louis,  still 
hoping  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  do- 
minions for  one  of  his  grandsons,  was  inclined 
to  break  off  the  negotiations,  but  was  dis- 


suaded by  Tallard.  The  departure  of  Wil- 
liam for  Holland,  where  it  was  fesred  that  be 
might  form  a  onion  with  the  emperor,  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  chief  Protestant 
princes  against  France,  caused  Louis  to  wish 
for  a  definite  settlement.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Loo,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  England,  France,  and  Hol- 
land, France  consented  to  resign  all  claims  on 
Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands  in 
favour  of  the  electoral  prince.  The  dauphin 
was  to  have  the  province  of  Guipuscoa,  with 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  some  small  Italian  islaodE, 
which  were  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchT. 
The  Milanese  was  allotted  to  the  Archduke 
Charles.  As  the  electoral  prince  wis  still  a 
child,  it  was  agreed  that  his  father,  who  was 
then  Viceroy  ol  the  Spanish  NetherlandB, 
should  be  Regent  of  Spain  daring  the  mi- 
nority. Unfortunately,  the  electoral  prince 
was  carried  off  by  small-pox  (Feb.,  1699), 
and  no  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the 
case  of  his  dying  before  succeeding  to  the 
throne.  "  Thus  perished,*'  says  Ranks,  "an 
arrangement  which  was  in  harmony  with  ex- 
isting circumstances,  and  probably  could  have 
been  carried  out.'*  (2)  (Oct  11,  1700),  was 
another  attempt  to  settle  the  Spanish  Sacoea- 
sion,  again  unsettled  by  the  death  of  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria.  This  time,  the 
Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  was  to  be  kiog 
of  the  g^reater  part  of  the  Spanish  domiDKuu. 
France  was  to  receive  Guipuscoa,  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  and  the  two  Sicilies,  together  with 
Mihm,  which  was  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
Duchy  of  Lorraine.  Spain,  the  Indiea,  and 
the  Netherlands  were  to  pass  to  the  Archduke 
Charles.  It  was  evident  that  Louia  was  in- 
sincere. Soon  the  Spanish  minister,  Portocar- 
rero,and  the  French  diplomatist,  Harcouit,  in- 
duced the  dying  King  of  Spain  to  make  a  new 
will  declaring  tiie  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  ^otioi  the 
dauphin,  heir  to  the  whole  <^  his  dominiooa. 
The  treaty  was  unpopular  in  England.  In 
November  the  King  of  Spain  died,  and  Loius» 
with  complete  disregard  of  treaties,  accepted 
the  Spanish  inheritanoe  for  his  grandson.  The 
Tory  House  of  Commons  proceeded  to  im- 
peadu  Portland,  Oxford,  Somers^  and  Mont- 
ague for  their  share  in  the  treaties ;  but  this 
resentment  proved  abortive,  although  in 
March,  1701,  both  treaties  were  severely 
censured.  *♦  It  was  felt,"  says  Ranke, "  that  the 
whole  advantage  arising  from  the  late  war 
was  being  lost  by  it.  By  getting  South  Italy 
and  the  Tuscan  shores,  France  would  he 
mistress  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the 
'  Levant  trade ;  out  of  the  Mediterranean  ports 
no  ship  would  be  able  to  sail  without  her 
leave." 

Banke,  Bid.  of  £»«. ;  Maouilaj.  Bid.j(^i 
Martin.  Eiai,  d*  Franet ;  Mahon,  Wor  nf  Span^''^ 
8uec€9»ion. 


-  ....^w,  Thb  Battlb  of  Caps  (Aug.  H. 
17l8),resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet.  Alberoni,  as  a  preliminary  step  towards 
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the  fulfilment  of  his  designs  against  the  power 
of  Austria  in  Italy,  made  himself  master  of 
Sicily 9  a  country  which  neither  England 
nor  France  was  pledged  to  support.  At  this 
crisis,  A^niral  Byng  arrived  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Spaniards  laid  siege  to  the 
citadel  of  Messina  on  July  31.  Bjmg  em- 
barked 2,000  German  infantry  at  Naples, 
and  proceeded  to  its  relief.  He  proposed, 
however,  to  the  Spanish  commander  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  for  two  months.  Perplexed 
by  the  non-arrival  of  instructions  from  his 
government,  the  Spanish  admiral,  Gastafieta, 
neither  accepted  nor  rejected  the  proposal,  but 
put  out  to  sea.  Byng  encountered  him  off 
Cape  Passaro.  The  first  shot  was  fired  by 
some  detached  Siwuiish  ships,  and  a  general 
engagement  ensnecl.  **  The  Spaniards,"  says 
Lord  Stanhope,  **  were  without  order  and  con- 
cert ;  and  vessel  after  vessel,  attacked  in  succes- 
sion by  a  superior  force,  found  even  the  highest 
courage,  the  most  stubborn  resistance,  un- 
availing." Castaneta  continued  to  cheer  on 
his  men,  though  wounded  in  both  legs.  The 
report  to  the  English  government  was :  *'  We 
have  taken  and  destroyed  all  the  Spanish 
ships  which  were  npon  the  coast ;  the  number 
as  per  margin." 

Paston  Letters,  Ths,  are  a  series  of 
letters  written  by  and  to  the  members  of  the 
family  of  Paston,  of  Norfolk,  from  1424  to 
ld06.  Besides  the  letters,  which  are  from  and 
to  many  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  the 
time,  a  considerable  number  of  public  docu- 
ments of  g^reat  importance  are  preserved  in 
the  Paston  archives.  The  importance  of  this 
series  of  family  documents  cannot  be  over- 
rated. Besides  throwing  much  light  on  family 
afburs,  they  present  a  complete  picture  of 
Bnglish  family  life  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
A  portion  of  them  were  published  by  Sir  John 
Fenn  in  1787,  but  by  &r  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  Mr.  J.  G^irdner,  with  critical  and  his- 
torical introductions  of  much  value. 

Patay,  Ths  Battle  of  (May  18, 1429), 
was  fought  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Orleans.  The  English  army  retired  towards 
Beaugency,  but  Uiis  important  town  was 
captured  by  the  French,  and  a  pitched  battle 
was  fought  at  Patay,  between  Orleans  and 
Bretig^y,  in  which  the  English  were  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  2,000  men,  and  their  general, 

Tsdbot,  taken  prisoner. 

"* » 

Patent  SollSt  The,  contain  accounts 
of  all  grants  of  offices,  honour^,  and  pen- 
sions, and  particulars  of  individual  and 
corporate  privileges.  The  term  patent  was 
g^ven  to  these  rolls  because  they  were  delivered 
open,  with  the  great  seal  affixed,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  of  a  public  nature  and  addressed 
to  all  the  king's  subjects.  A  Calendar  to 
Home  of  the  Patent  Bolls  has  been  printed  by 
the  Record  Ck>mmis8ion. 

Panlety  Sib  Amtas,  after  being  for  some 


time  the  English  ambajssador  at  Paris,  was 
created  Governor  of  Jersey,  and  in  1585, 
owing  to  his  stem  Puritanism,  was  chosen  to 
guard  the  Queen  of  Scots  at  Tutbury.  He 
was  insensible  alike  to  Mary's  charms  and  to 
her  endeavours  US  win  him  over  to  her  side, 
declaring  **  that  he  would  not  be  diverted  from 
his  duty  by  hope  of  gain,  fear,  or  loss,  or  any 
private  respect  whatsoever."  In  spite  of  his 
sternness,  raulet  seems  to  have  treated  the 
Scottish  queen  with  respect  and  courtesy  ; 
and  though  the  letter  signed  by  Davison  and 
Walsingham  after  the  trial,  requesting  him 
to  "  find  out  some  way  to  i^orten  her  life," 
was  undoubtedly  sent,  and  that  too  on  the 
authority  of  Elizabeth,  he  flatly  refused  to 
do  what  "God  and  the  law  forbade.'*  He 
was  subsequently  a  commissioner  at  Mary's 
trial,  and  was  present  at  her  execution.  In 
1588  he  was  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  the 
Netherlands,  in  conjunction  with  Henry, 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  Sir  James  Crofts. 

Paulinos  was  one  of  the  missionaries 
who  came  to  reinforce  Augustine  in  601,  and 
on  the  marriage  of  Ethelbursm  daughter  of 
Edbald  of  Kent,  to  Edwin  of  Northumbria, 
he  was  selected  to  accompany  the  princess. 
Through  his  instrumentality,  Edwin  was 
brought  to  Christianity  in  626,  and  with  the 
assent  of  the  Witenagemot  the  Christian 
religion  was  established  in  Northumbria,  and 
Paulinus  was  made  Bishop  of  York.  In  this 
new  position  he  was  energetic,  and  in  the 
course  of  six  years  had  traversed  nearly  the 
whole  of  Kor^umbria,  preaching  and  bap- 
tising. The  death  of  Edwin  in  633,  and  the 
ravages  of  Penda,  compelled  Paulinus  to  quit 
the  kingdom  and  seek  refuge  in  Canterbury. 
The  see  of  Bochester  being  vacant,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  it,  and  held  it  until  his  death  in  644. 

B«de,  HUtt,  Scdea.:  Bright,  Barly  Bng,  Ch. 
Hi$t. 

Peada,  King  of  Mercia  (655 — 656),  was 
the  son  and  successor  of  Penda.  He  was 
only  allowed  by  Oswiu  of  Northumbria,  his 
father-in-law,  to  hold  the  southern  portion  of 
Mercia.  His  reign  is  important  as  seeing  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Mercia, 
Peada  himself  having  been  converted  during 
his  father's  lifetime.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
murdered  by  the  treachery  of  his  wife. 

PeoUiaillf  John,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (1279 — 1292),  was  Provincial  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Kil- 
wardby,  was  ap^inted  to  the  archbishopric. 
As  a  friar,  at  a  time  when  the  friars  had  not 
lost  their  missionary  spirit,  Peckham  looked 
upon  himself  as  the  agent  of  the  Pope  to 
England,  and  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
national  feelings.  The  greater  part  of  his 
pontificate  was  occupied  in  disputes  with 
the  king,  with  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
or  with  the  monks  of  Canterbury.  Of  his 
policy  Dean  Hook  says :  *'  It  is  clear  that  he 
was  not  on  the  patriotic  or  national  tide  in 
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poiiticb,  although  the  peaceful  and  prosperous 
state  of  the  country  did  not  render  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  declare  himself. 

Trivet ;  Hook,  Livn  of  the  Archhithopi, 

Paoock*  Reginald,  said  to  have  been 
bom  in  Wales,  was  elected  in  1417  fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  ordained  priest  four  years  later, 
appointed  in  1431  Master  of  Whittington 
College  in  London,  and  became  in  1444 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
In  1450,  on  the  murder  of  Bishop  Moleyns, 
he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Chichester. 
Pecock  distinguished  himself  by  the  origin- 
ality of  the  views  he  expressed  in  his  preach- 
ings and  writings.  His  great  work,  the 
RepretMr  of  Overmuch  Blatning  of  the  Clergy y 
was  directed  against  the  errors  of  the  Lol- 
lards, and  vindicated  the  reasonableness  of 
the  usages  of  the  Church.  For  this  and  other 
books  Pecock  was  attacked  in  the  council 
held  at  Westminster  in  1457,  cited  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  works  ex- 
amined by  twenty-four  doctors,  and  he  him- 
self finally  condemned  as  a  heretic.  Under 
this  pressure  he  abjured  the  heretical  posi- 
tions charged  against  him,  and  made  a  public 
recantation  nt  Paul*s  Cross  (Dec.  4,  1457). 
He  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  though 
ho  appealed  to  Rome  and  procured  bulls 
ordering  that  it  should  be  restored  to  him, 
he  was  unable  to  recover  it.  He  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  compulsory  seclusion  in  the 
Abbey  of  Thomey,  in  Cambridgeshire. 

The  Bepreeew,  edited  hj  ChurohUl  Babing- 
ton  (RollJi  Series) ;  Oairdner,  Stvdiee  in,  Eng. 
EUt. 

Pecquigny,  Thb  Treaty  of  (1475),  was 
made  betwf^en  Edward  IV.  and  Louis  XI.  of 
Prance.  The  English  invaded  France  in 
1475,  Edward  lY.  having  made  an  alliance 
with  Charles  of  Burgundy,  but  directly 
the  English  set  foot  in  France,  Louis  offered 
to  treat  for  peace,  and  eventually  the  treaty 
of  Pecquigny  was  made  on  these  terms : — 1. 
Edward  to  return  to  England  on  the  payment 
of  75,000  crowns.  2.  A  truce  to  be  kept  for 
seven  years.  3.  The  Kings  of  England  and 
France  to  assist  each  other  against  foreign 
enemies  or  rebellious  subjects.  4.  Prince 
Charles,  son  of  Louis  XL,  to  marry  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
5.  The  King  of  France  to  pay  annually  to  the 
King  of  England  the  sum  of  50,000  crowns. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert  [b.  Feb.  5,  1788,  d. 
July  2,  1850),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
an  enormously  wealthy  Lancashire  cotton 
-manufacturer.  Educated  at  Harrow  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Peel,  after  a  very 
brilliant  university  career,  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  Cashel  in  1809,  as  a  supporter  of 
Mr.  Perceval.  In  1810  he  was  made  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department.  In 
1812  he  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  under 
Lord  Liverpool.  In  1817  he  was  returned  as 
member  for  Oxford  University,  and  in  1819 


he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  currency,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
return  to  cash  payments.  From  1822  to  1827 
Peel  was  Home  Secretary ;  but  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Canning  (April,  1827),  he  retired, 
being  unable  to  agree  with  that  minister  on 
the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  In 
1828  he  returned  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  and  in  March,  1829,  having  become 
con\'inced  of  the  necessity  of  grantinK  the 
demands  of  the  Catholics,  he  moved  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  Mav,  1830,  Peel  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  baronetcy,  and,  having  been 
rejected  the  previous  year  by  the  University 
of  Oxford,  re-entco^  Parliament  as  member 
for  Tamworth.  During  thd  discussion  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  Peel,  who  resigned  with  his 
colleagues  (Nov.,  1830),  strenuously  opposed 
the  measure.  In  1834  he  was  recalled  to 
office  during  the  brief  Consen-ative  ministry 
of  William  IV.  On  May  6,  1839,  on  the 
resignation  of  the  Melbourne  ministry.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  sent  for  by  the  queen ;  but 
his  request  for  the  removal  of  certain  of  her 
majesty's  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  who 
were  connected  with  Whig  leaders  being 
refused,  he  declined  to  form  a  ministry,  and 
the  Whigs  returned  to  office.  In  Aog.,  1841, 
they  resigned,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  became 
Prime  Minister,  holding  office  till  June,  1846. 
His  rigi*ne  was  marked  by  some  important 
financial  changes,  including  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844.  But  it  was  specially 
marked  by  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
(q.v.),  and  the  removal  of  protectionist  re- 
strictions  on  trade.  Sir  Robert,  with  tiie  bulk 
of  his  followers,  was  altogether  opposed  to  the 
removal  of  the  com  duties,  ana  vigoronsJy 
resisted,  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitators.  But 
he  at  length  became  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  and,  to  the  intense  disgust  of 
many  of  his  followers,  himself  brought  in 
the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  com. 
But  a  large  portion  of  the  Conservatives 
abandoned  him,  and  the  Liberals  gave  him 
little  support,  and  in  June,  1846,  he  resigned. 
Duiing  the  remaining  years  of  hia  life  he 
gave  a  general  support  to  the  home  and  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  Whig  ministers,  though 
he  oppoised  their  foreign  policy.  He  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  while 
riding  in  St.  Jameses  Park.  Peel's  public 
action,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  Catholic 
Claims  and  the  Com  Laws,  exposed  him  to 
much  misconstruction  in  his  lifetime.  But 
his  honesty,  his  zeal  for  the  welfiare  of  the 
country,  his  moral  courage  and  independence 
of  chanicter,  have  been  amply  acknowledged 
by  the  succeeding  generationa.  And  what* 
ever  exception  might  be  taken  to  his  general 
statesmazLship,  no  one  has  doubted  that  his 
talents  as  an  administrator  and  a  financier 
were  of  the  highest  possible  order. 

Sir  £o6irt  FeA  and  hie  Mf  (1844);  Tsylor  and 
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Mackaj.  Sir  Robert  P»«i'f  Lift  and  Timn; 
DoaUedaj,  PoUtioaX  Lif$  ^  %w  fiobert  PmI; 
KueoMl,  Doa  Lebm  imd  die  IMUn  Sirl{ob«rt 
PMb(1860)}  Ooiiot, Sir fio6«^PMi. 

[S.J.L.] 

Peolites  ^^bjB  tihe  name  g^ven  to  those 
ConservativeB  who,  after  the  Repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  (1846),  formed  a  third  intermediate 
party  in  Parliament.  Liberal-Conservativee, 
they  refoBed  a  junction  with  either  political 
extreme;  kept  aloof  alike  from  the  Whigs 
nmder  Russell  and  Palmerston,  and  the  Con- 
servatives under  Derby  and  Disraeli.  Even 
after  the  death  of  Peel,  in  1860,  the  presence 
of  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sidney  Herbert,  Mr. 
Gardwell,  among  the  Peelites  made  them  es- 
pecially formidiu>le.  On  the  accession  of  the 
jBarl  of  Aberdeen  in  1852  the  isolation  df  the 
Peelites  ceased,  as  that  ministry  was  formed 
by  a  coalition  of  Peelites  and  Whigs.  Mr. 
Q-ladstone  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  James  G^ham  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  returned  to  his  old  position 
of  Secietary  at  War. . 

aasumeaby  many  of  the  Ulster  Presbyterians 
between  1780  and  1796,  who  banded  them- 
selves together  to  resist  the  Catholic  "De- 
fenders.** Many  fights  took  place  between 
these  two  parties.  On  the  institution  of  the 
Orange  lodges  in  1790  many  of  the  Peep-o*- 
Day  Boys  passed  into  them.  The  Peep-o*- 
I>ay  Boys  bore  a  large  share  in  the  "  Battle 
of  the  Diamond"  (Sept.  21, 1795). 

Peerage.  It  was  doubtless  from  France 
that  England  first  learned  to  narrow  the  poli- 
tical application  of  the  word  peen — whi(&  in 
literary  and  general  usage  still  collectively 
designates  all  persons  that  are  equals  in  rank 
or  belong  to  the  same  class — to  members  of  the 
specially  privileged  order,  the  hereditary  no- 
bility. *  Ijie  Gkrman  companions  in  arms, 
-who  had  conquered  Gkiul  and  divided  the 
land  among  them,  were  at  an  early  period 
c^ed  peers,  that  is,  fellow-warriors  pradged 
to  mutual  support  Its  limitation  in  Engkmd 
to  the  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  sovereign, 
whose  capacity  to  fill  such  an  office  originated 
at  one  time  in  the  tenure  of  certain  fiefs,  at 
another  in  the  direct  receipt  of  a  personal 
writ  of  summons  to  Parliament,  at  a  third  in 
a  formal  patent  of  peerage,  and,  in  its  femi- 
nine form,  to  the  wives  of  such  hereditary 
counsellors,  and  in  certain  contingencies  their 
female  descendants,  as  well  as  created  peer- 
cisses,  may  perhaps  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  perfect  equality  of  privilege,  that  held 
the  varying  ranks  of  the  order  on  the  same 
level  in  the  political  system.  In  that  system 
kings,  princes,  dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  vis- 
counts and  barons,  have  all  been  equals, 
whatever  social  precedences  may  have  dis- 
tinguished them.    The  latest  created  baron 


had  a  voice  and  vote  in  Parliament  as  potent 
as  a  King  of  Scotland's  or  a  Prince  of  Wales's. 
But  though  all  peers  were  once  lords  of  Par- 
liament, there  never  has  been  a  time  when  all 
lords  of  Parliament  were  peers.  The  lords 
spiritual  have  never  been  considered  peers; 
they  are  not  regarded  as  having  the  right, 
when  accused  of  treason  or  felony,  to  be  tried 
by  the  peers ;  and  they  do  not  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  a  peer  arraigned  on  a  capital  charge. 
The  word  came  into  regular  use  in  the  four- 
teenth century ;  it  is  found  in  the  sentence 
passed  on  the  Despencers  in  1321.  The 
status  and  comj^sition  of  the  peerage  had 
then  been  definitely  established,  and  its 
place  in  the  constitution  been  settled.  The 
English  peerage  had  then  declared  itself 
to  be  no  caste,  such  as  was  the  French 
nobility,  but  merely  a  small  knot  of  citizens 
whose  distinguishing  feature  was  that  they 
had  inherited  the  capacity,  or  been  invited, 
or  been  oonmiissioned  by  the  king,  to  fill  a 
responsible  office  in  the  State,  tl^t  of  per- 
petual adviser  of  the  crown,  had  a  few 
cherished  privileges  conceded  to  them  in  con- 
sequence, and  on  d3ring  passed  on  their  duties 
and  privileges  to  their  heirs.  For  in  time 
tenure  lost  its  ennobling  virtue,  in  time  the 
writ  of  summons  was  discontinued  as  a  mode 
of  creating  peers,  and  the  more  deliberate 
pixxieeding  of  bestowing  the  dignities  that 
admitted  to  the  peerage  by  a  formal  patent, 
was  exclusively  used,  and  enabled  the  crown, 
when  it  seemed  advisable,  to  limit  the  right 
of  inheritance,  which  hitherto  had  desoenaed 
to  heirs  general,  to  hein  male.  In  mediwval 
days,  when  the  dignity  devolved  upon  an 
heiress,  though  she  could  not  herself  take  the 
official  seat  in  Parliament  and  in  Council,  she 
yet  could  give  her  husband,  if  not  a  right  to 
the  dignity,  at  least  a  presumptive  claim  to  a 
writ  of  summons.  Thus  the  Kingmaker  was 
for  a  time  Earl  of  Warwick,  merely  because 
he  had  married  the  sister  and  heiress  of 
Henry  de  Beauchamp.  And  the  state  of 
suspended  animation  for  a  peerage  that  is 
known  as  abeyance^  arose  when  a  peer  left  his 
honoura  at  his  death  to  co-heiresses,  whose 
posterity  had  no  power  of  assuming  them  till 
the  stock  of  all  but  one  of  the  daughters  had 
been  exhausted. 

The  special  privileges  of  the  peerage  descend 
from  an  early  period ;  but  it  was  the  quarrel 
of  Edward  III.  with  Archbishop  Stratford  in 
1341  that  first  made  the  most  valuable  of 
them  matters  of  record.  In  the  course  of  that 
dispute  the  lords  reported  that "  on  no  account 
should  peers  ...  be  brought  to  trial,  lose 
their  possessions,  be  arrested,  imprisoned, 
outlawed  or  forfeited,  or  be  bound  to  answer 
or  to  judge,  except  in  full  Parliament  and 
before  their  peen.*'  And  in  1442  it  was 
settled  by  statute  that  peeresses  had  the  same 
rights,  when  placed  in  the  same  position. 
But  the  value  of  the  right  was  for  centuries 
greatly  impaired  by  its  practical  restriction 
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to  the  times  when  Parliament  was  sitting; 
during  the  recess  the  Lord  Steward,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  crown,  formed  the  court  at 
his  discretion,  by  choosing  whomsoever  he 
pleased  irom  the  body  of  peers,  generally  to 
the  number  of  twenty-three  only.  This  hard- 
ship was  removed  by  the  Treason  Bill  of 
1696,  which  made  it  obligatory  to  summon  to 
the  court  of  the  Lord  Steward  "  all  the  peers 
who  have  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parlia- 
ment." It  is  only  on  charge  of  treason,  mis- 
prision, and  felony  that  peers  are  entitled  to 
the  privilege;  for  minot  offences  they  are 
tried  by  the  ordinary  courts.  The  other 
rights  of  a  peer — freedom  from  arrest,  admis- 
sion on  demand  to  the  presence  of  the  sove- 
reign, liberty  to  kill  venison  in  a  royal 
forest,  a  claim  to  higher  damages  for  slander, 
&c. — are  now  of  little  or  no  account.  Since 
the  completion  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
there  are  many  Scottish  and  Irish  peers  who 
are  not  lords  of  Parliament ;  but  ttiey  enjoy 
all  the  other  distinctions  of  the  order ;  and  an 
Irish  peer  can  sit  among  the  Commons  for 
any  constituency  in  Qreat  Britain.  The 
two  most  striking  features  in  the  later  history 
of  the  peerage  are  the  amazing  increase  in  its 
numbers,  and  the  unreserved  admission  to  its 
tanks  of  men  of  distinction  in  every  honour- 
able employment,  soldiers,  lawyers,  diplo- 
matists, bankers,  tnuiesmen,  manufacturers. 
In  this  way  the  order  has  grown  from  69 
landed  proprietors  in  1603  to  more  than  500 
representatives  of  almost  every  form  of  social 
and  personal  distinction,  literature  not  ex- 
cepted. 

Courthope's  Edition  of  Kicolaa's  HMoHo 
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PelagilUI  '^as  bom  in  Britain,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  his 
original  name  appears  to  have  been  Morgan, 
of  which  Pelagius  is  a  Grsadsed  form. 
He  left  his  native  land  very  early,  and 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  Gaul,  where  he 
became  notorious  for  his  heretical  teaching  on 
the  subject  of  original  sin  and  free-will. 
Pelagianism  took  root  in  Britain,  and  it  was 
to  combat  this  heresy  that  Germanus  and 
Lupus  came  over  from  G^ul.  It  would  seem 
to  have  died  out  in  Britain  in  consequence  of 
the  English  Conquest. 

FeUuuiL,  Hexrt  {b.  1696,  d.  1754),  was 
a  yoanger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
He*  took  an  active  part  in  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  in  1715;  and  first  sat  for 
Seaford  in  1718.  He  became  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  (1721),  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
(1724),  and  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  (1730). 
He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  Walpole,  and 
faithfully  upheld  the  measures  of  that  minis- 
ter against  the  attacks  of  the  Opposition. 
Walpole' s  resignation  in  1742  was  followed 
by  Wilmington's  short  ministry.  On  his 
death  the  candidates  for  the  premiership  were 


Pelham  and  Pulteney.  With  extreme  re- 
luctance the  former  was  induced  to  assame 
the  management  of  the  Commons  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury.  He  was  supported  by  the 
brilliant  Carteret,  who  had  been  Pulteoey's 
friend.  The  Pelhams  succeeded  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Austrian  Succession  question, 
and  were  obliged  to  obey  the  dictates  of  their 
party,  who  were  determined  on  hosiilities 
with  France.  Carteret  finding  his  policT 
thwarted,  retired  in  1744.  Pelhun,  who,  un- 
like Walpole,  dreaded  opposition,  now  per- 
suaded Chesterfield  and  Ktt  to  support  the 
ministry,  and  placed  several  Tories  in  sab* 
ordinate  positions.  Finding  themselves  super- 
seded by  Carteret  in  the  nng^s  councils,  the 
Pelhams  determined  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
crisis  by  demanding  the  admission  of  Chester- 
field and  Pitt  to  office.  On  the  king's  refusal, 
they  resigned ;  but  as  Carteret  failed  to  fonn 
a  ministry,  they  were  placed  again  in  power. 
Meanwhile  the  Jaoobite  rebellion  of  1745  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  Pelhams  back  i>j 
Walpole*s  peace  policy,  and  the  war  was 
concluded  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapeile 
(Oct.,  1748).  There  had  now  oeased  to  be 
any  opposition  in  Parliament.  In  1750  Pel- 
ham  introduced. his  successful  financial  bill, 
whereby  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  wa^ 
decreased  from  five  and  four  to  three  per 
cent.  The  reform  of  the  calendar  and  Lori 
Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act  (17 oZ)  are  the 
remaining  points  of  interest  in  his  adminis- 
tration. In  1754  he  died,  and  George  de- 
clared, "  Now  I  shaU  have  no  more  peace." 
"  like  Walpole,"  says  Mr.  Lecky,  "be  wj» 
thoroughly  successful  in  questions  of  finance, 
and  almost  uniformly  successful  in  dealing 
with  them.  A  timid,  desponding,  and  some- 
what  fretful  man,  with  little  energy  of  cha- 
racter or  intellect,  he  possessed,  at  least,  to  a 
high  degree,  good  sense,  indus^,  knowledge 
of  business,  and  Parliamentary  experience." 
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Pembrokey  Jaspbb  Tudob,  Eabl  or 
{d,  1493),  was  the  son  of  Owen  Tudor  and 
Catherine  of  France.  In  1461  he  fought 
against  the  Yorkists  at  the  battle  of  Mortiiner*s 
Cross,  where  he  was  defeated,  and  with  diffi- 
culty escaped.  He  was  attainted,  and  deprived 
of  his  honours,  but  in  1470  he  landed  io 
England  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the 
Lancastrians  driving  Edward  out,  he  was 
restored  to  his  titles  and  estates.  In  1471  he 
once  more  had  to  flee,  and  this  time  in 
company  with  his  nephew,  Richmond.  For 
many  years  he  lived  in  Britanny,  till  14  8«^, 
when  he  accompanied  Richmond  to  England, 
and  shared  the  victory  of  Boeworth  with  ^* 
He  received  great  rewards  from  Henry  VII^ 
and  was  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  hattle 
of  Stoke,  in  1487. 

Pemlnroke,  Thomas  Hkriisbt,  Str  Earl 
OF,  and  6th  Earl  of  Montgomery  (ft.  16^« 
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d,  1733),  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
OxfOTd,  and  succeeded  to  his  brother's  title 
in  1683.  He  raised  the  trained-bands  of 
wets  in  order  to  suppress  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion. In  1687  he  was  deprived  of  his  lord 
lieutenancy.  He  took  part  in  the  coronation 
ceremony  of  William  and  Mary,  although  he 
had  voted  for  a  regency,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  sent  as  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  the  States-Greneral.  Pembroke  was  sworn 
of  the  Priv^  Council,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty  Commission.  On  the  depar- 
ture  of  William  for  Ireland  he  was  placed  on 
the  Council  of  Nine.  Pembroke  was  made 
Lord  Privy  Seal  in  1691.  When  the  king 
went  to  the  Netherlands  to  take  command  of 
the  army  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords 
Justices.  He  voted  against  Fenwick's  at- 
tainder, although  desirous  that  that  con- 
spirator should  be  brought  to  the  scaffold. 
Pembroke  was  first  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick.  He  was  created  President 
of  the  Council  in  place  of  Leeds  in  1700 ;  and 
by  an  able  speech  expressed  the  dislike  of  the 
Tory  Peers  to  the  Resumption  Bill.  On  the 
accession  of  Anne  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
Admiralty  in  order  to  make  room  for  Prince 
George.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
treat  of  the  Union  with  Scotland,  and  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1707.  Pembroke 
was  subsequently  created  President  of  the 
Council,  from  which  the  Whigs  attempted  to 
thrust  him  in  order  to  make  room  for  Somers. 
On  the  death  of  Prince  George,  he  again  be- 
came Lord  High  Admiral,  but  resigned  in  1 709 
on  receiving  a  pension.  Before  the  arrival  of 
George  I.  in  England  Pembroke  was  one  of 
the  Lords  Justices  who  carried  on  the  adminis- 
tration. During  the  remainder  of  his  long  life 
he  took  but  little  part  in  poHtics.  Although 
Pembroke  played  a  prominent  part  during 
two  reigns  we  know  but  little  of  his  personiu 
character.  He  was  a  moderate  Tory  in 
opinions,  and  seems  to  have  carried  out  his 
official  duties  with  zeal  and  integrity. 
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Pemlirokey  William  Hbrbe&t,  Eabl  of 
(d.  1570),  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  of 
his  day,  was  employed  in  crushing  the  western 
rebellion  in  1649,  and  as  a  reward  was  made 
Master  of  the  Horse  and  President  of  the 
Conncil  of  Wales.  In  1661  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Warwick  and  Northampton  virtually  ruled 
England.  At  first  deeply  implicated  in  Nor- 
thumberland's plot  to  set  Lady  Jane  Grey  on 
the  throne,  the  Earl  soon  found  that  his 
interests  lay  really  on  the  other  side,  and  on 
perceiving  that  the  country  was  in  favour  of 
Mary,  proclaimed  her  at  St.  Paul's  Cross. 
In  1564  he  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his 
influence  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
queen,  whom  however  he  personally  regarded 
with  dislike;  and  it  was  owing  in  a  great 
Hi«T.-26* 


measure  to  his  course  of  action  that  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatfs  rebellion  was  so  easily  sup- 
pressed in  the  following  year ;  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  to  France  to  arrange 
for  a  general  peace,  and  in  1566  led  a 
reinforcement  of  troops  to  Calais  to  ward  off 
the  threatened  French  attack.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  he  accorded  her  his  warmest 
support.  In  1569  he  was,  however,  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  being  implicated  in  the  plot 
to  marry  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  but  he  cleared  himself  at 
once,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  part  of 
the  queeu*s  army. 

Penal  Code*  The,  nr  Ireland,  was  first 
felt  under  James  I.  In  1603  a  royal  procla- 
mation was  issued  ordering  all  Roman  Catholic 
priests  to  leave  the  country  under  pain  of 
death,  and  announcing  that  the  penal  clauses 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  would  be  put 
in  force.  Parliament,  however,  remonstrated, 
and  in  1613  a  promise  was  given  that  the 
laws  would  not  be  enforced.  A  period  of 
some  toleration  followed,  which  was  cut  short 
by  the  Cromwellian  conquest.  Under  the 
IVotectorate  the  Catholic  gentry  and  priests 
were  shipped  off  wholesale  to  Barbadoee  as 
slaves;  no  Catholic  was  allowed  to  carry 
arms,  to  live  in  g^arrison  towns,  or  to  go  a 
mile  from  his  residence  without  a  passport. 
In  spite  of  the  second  Act  of  Uniformity,  the 
Irish  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of  tolera- 
tion under  Charles  H.  and  James  II.,  and 
their  sufferings  be|^  again  after  the  broken 
treaty  of  Limenck.  After  the  English 
Parliament  had  in  1693  excluded  Catholics 
from  the  Irish  Parliament  by  imposing  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  and  a  de- 
claration against  transubstantiation,  upon 
members,  the  latter  body  set  to  work  upon  the 
legislation  known  to  infamy  as  the  Irish  penal 
code.  (1)  The  first  of  the  penal  statutes, 
passed  in  1696,  provided  that  no  Catholic 
should  keep  a  school  imder  penalty  of 
£20  or  three  months*  imprisonment;  that 
parents  should  not  send  their  children  abroad 
for  education  under  penalty  of  outlawry  and 
confiscation,  the  case  to  be  tried  without  a 
jury.  (2)  The  Disarming  Act  commanded 
all  papists  to  deliver  up  their  arms  imder 
penalty  of  a  heavy  fine  for  the  first  offence, 
and  imprisonment  for  life  and  forfeiture  for 
the  second.  (3)  In  1697  all  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  who  were  in  correspondence  with 
Rome  were  expelled  the  kingdom,  and  for- 
bidden to  return  under  pain  of  death;  new 
priests  were  forbidden  to  enter  Ireland,  and 
in  the  following  reign  the  existing  clergy 
were  placed  under  a  strict  system  of  registra- 
tion (1704).  (4)  The  Intermarriage  Act  pro- 
vided that  a  Protestant  woman  marrying  a 
Catholic  should  be  dead  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  a  Protestant  man  who  married  a 
Catholic  should  be  regarded  as  a  papist. 
(5)  Catholics  were  disqualified  in  1698  nom 
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pnctiaiiig  u  soliciton,  and  further  meuureB 
were  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  Greoi^ 
II.  to  prevent  evaidons  of  the  Act.  The 
leg^islation  of  Anne's  reign  was  terribly  severe, 
axul  was  deliberately  framed  with  the  object 
of  depriving  the  native  Irish  of  what  little 
property  they  still  possessed : — (1)  The  Act 
lor  the  Suppression  of  Papacy  (1704)  provided 
that  any  person  who  perverted  a  Protestant 
should  be  guUty  of  prsBmunire ;  that  Catholic 
parents  should  be  compelled  to  maintain  and 
educate  their  Protestant  children;  that  no 
Catholic  could  be  guardian  or  trustee;  that 
the  eldest  son  of  a  Catholic,  by  turning  Pro- 
testant, converted  his  father's  interest  in  his 
estates  into  a  mere  life-tenancy;  and  that 
lands  of  Catholics  were  to  descend  in  gavel- 
kind unless  the  eldest  son  declared  himself  a 
Protestant.  Again,  no  Catholic  could  buy 
land  or  take  leases  for  more  than  thirty-one 
years;  he  could  not  inherit  land  without 
taking  the  oaths,  the  estate  r""""g  ^  once, 
until  his  apostacy  or  death,  to  the  next 
Protestant  heir;  no  Catholics  were  to  be 
allowed  to  settle  in  Limerick  or  Galwav ;  no 
person  was  to  hold  office,  civil  or  military, 
without  taking  the  oaths  and  subscribing  the 
declaration  of  transubstantiation.  (2)  By  the 
Act  of  1709  an  informer  who  could  prove  that 
a  lease  or  sale  had  been  secretly  made  in 
favour  of  Papists  was  to  have  the  property ; 
and  the  previous  legislation  compelling 
Catholic  fatners  to  support  their  Protestant 
children,  suppressing  papist  schoolmasters 
and  regulars,  and  commanding  parish  priests 
to  be  registered,  were  enforced  with  additional 
rigour.  Lastly,  in  1727  an  Act  was  passed 
by  which  every  Roman  Catholic  was  deprived 
of  his  vote,  both  at  Parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal elections.  The  only  effect  of  this 
terrible  code  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Catholic  gentry  in  Ireland ;  many  of  the  best 
families  emigrated,  and  a  few  apostatised. 
The  other  measures  were  either  evaded  or  not 
put  into  execution.  The  cruel  persecution  of 
the  '*  Irish  enemy"  began  to  abate  towards 
the  end  of  Walpole's  administration ;  and  to 
Lord  North  belongs  the  credit  of  Uie  first 
substantial  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  by 
which,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
they  were  allowed  to  hold  leases  of  999  years 
(1778).  In  1782  the  penal  code  was  further 
relaxed,  the  provisions  against  the  purchase, 
inheritance,  and  disposition  of  land,  residence 
in  Limerick  and  Oalway,  instruction  by 
popish  schoolmasters,  and  the  guardianship  of 
children,  being  repealed.  Additional  measures 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
passed  in  1792,  when  the  restrictions  on  the 
legal  profession  were  removed,  the  odious 
Intermarriage  Act  was  repealed ;  and  in  1793, 
when  £40  freeholders  were  allowed  to  vote  in 
Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections,  to 
enter  Dublin  University,  and  to  fill,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  civil  and  military  offices. 
These    were    stepping-stones    to    the    great 


Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829, 

by  which  the  last  relics  of  the  abominable 

Penal  Code  were  swept  away. 
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ida^King  of  Mercia  (626— 6o4),  ^ns 
the  son  of  rybba  or  Wybba,  and  claimed  to  be 
descended  from  Woden.  Under  him  Men  :a 
first  assumed  a  position  of  equality  with  the 
other  kingdoms.  The  petty  states  whi.-b 
hitherto  had  occupied  Middle  England  vere 
conquered  by  him,  and  consolidated  into  the 
later  Mercian  state,  which  was  contennboa^ 
with  Central  England.  He  was  the  opponent 
of  Christianity  and  of  Northumbria,  agaiitft 
which  he  even  formed  an  alliance  vith 
the  Welsh.  In  633  he  defeated  and  slew 
Edwin  of  Korthumbria  at  Heathficld,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  country  of  the  North- 
umbrians ;  in  642  he  affain  defeated  tl» 
Northumbrians  at  Mascrfi^d.  He  frequently 
defeated  the  East  Angles,  and  slew  three  cf 
their  kings.  He  drove  Cenwealh  of  Wesei 
out  of  his  kingdom,  and  at  one  time  spem^d 
likely  to  make  himself  master  of  almost  tiu* 
whole  of  England.  But  in  654  he  was  him- 
self defeated  and  slain  at  WinwidfieM  br 
Oswin  of  Northumbria.  *•  This  prince,"  wrs 
Lappenberg,  "  presents  a  striking  and  alm^«> 
inexplicable  phenomenon.  Ruler  of  a  terri- 
tory suzrounaed  more  than  any  others  by  a 
numerous  hostile  British  popuJatioa,  a  Eta> 
which  was  of  all  the  youngest;  a  Eta^ 
formed  in  the  middle  01  the  countiy,  c^' 
immi^n^nts  and  aftercomeiB,  who  found  tbc 
maritime  parts  already  occupied;  prote^^trd 
by  marshes,  rivers,  mountains,  succeeding  t^ 
power  at  the  age  of  sixty,  yet  displaying  tiie 
energy  of  youth ;  the  last  unshaken  a&i 
powenul  adherent  of  paganism  among  tL*- 
Anglo-Saxons,  this  prince  had  during  b» 
reign  of  thirty  years  first  assailed  the  Br«t- 
walda  of  Northumbria,  and  afterwards  rr- 
peatedly  the  other  states  of  his  countijnun. 
with  great  success  and  still  greater  cruelty. 
vet,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  t^- 
kings,  without  securing  to  himself  any  lastinc 
result."    [Mbbcia.] 

Florence  of    Woroester.  (AianicU;  La|ip«« 
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Poninmlar  War,  Thb  (I8OS-I8H . 

was,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  \y 
most  importaot  episode  in  the  wars  with 
France,  which  lastea,  with  little  intennissioo. 
from  1793  to  1815.  In  July,  1808,  an  allUncf 
was  signed  between  England  and  Spain,  an^ 
two  British  divisions  were  at  once  des}«tcb<(i 
to  Portugal,  under  Wellesley  and  Moon'. 
From  Aug.  1 — 6,  Wellesley  was  engaged  in 
disembarking  the  troops  in  Figneras  Bsy* 
and  on  the  8th  he  moved  towards  Lubon. 
On  the  17th  Laborde  opposed  him  at  Rorici. 
and  was  defeated ;  and  Junot  met  with  thf 
same  fate  at  Vinuara  ^ur  days  later.  Wellei* 
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ley  was,  however,  prevented  from  following 
up  the  advantage  he  had  gained  by  a  rapid 
pursuit ;  and  on  the  30th,  the  Convention  of 
Cintra  was  signed,  by  which  the  French  were 
allowed  to  quit  Portugal  unmolested  with  all 
their  stores,  guns,  aod  ammunition.     Much 
as  this  convention  was  condemned  at  home, 
it  secured,  by  the  occupation  of  Portugal,  a 
firm    basis    of    operations.      In    November, 
Napoleon  himself  took  command  in  Spain; 
and  after  severe  struggles  with  the  Spaniards, 
the    French,    on    Dec.    4,    entered   Madrid, 
and  installed  Joseph  for  the  second  time  on 
the  throne  of  Spain.     Meanwhile,  Sir  John 
Moore,  who,  on  the    other  generals  being 
recalled  after  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  had 
succeeded  to  the  command  in  Lisbon,  had 
arranged  to  form  a  junction  at  Salamanca 
with  Sir  David  Baird,  who  was  bringing  up 
reinforcements  from  Corunna,  but  owing  to 
want  of  transport,  and  the  stupidity  of  the 
native    authorities,    neither    general    could 
move  at  an  adequate  pace ;   and  it  was  not 
till   Nov.    13    that  Moore  arrived  with  his 
vanguard  at  the  place  appointed.    In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  all  his  precautions  in  the  rear 
had  been  overthrown  by   the  treachery  of 
the  Spaniards,  he  determined  to  press  on  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Spanish  armies.     On 
Dec.    9    he    first  learnt   that   Madrid    was 
in  the  possession  of  the  French,  and  that 
one  French  army  had   been  despatched  to 
Lisbon  by  way  of  Talavera,  thus  cutting  off 
his  retreat  to  JPortugal,  while  Sonlt  was  on 
his  march  against  Moore's  army.    He  at  once 
marched  against  Soult,  and  checked  him  in  a 
brilliant  skirmish  at  Sahagun ;  but  Napoleon 
wsis  drawing  his  armies  round  to  enclose  him ; 
and  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  retreat. 
This  movement  was  begun  on  the  24th,  and 
the  several  divisions  concentrated  at  Astorga 
on  the  31st.    The  next  day  Napoleon  had  to 
leave  the  army,  and  Soult  was  left  to  pursue 
a  force,  which  undei^  extreme  difficulties  had 
forgotten  all  discipline.    Nevertheless  Moore 
managed  to  bring  them  safely  to  Corunna, 
where    he  halted  to   collect  &e  stragglers. 
On    Jan.    16,   1809,  he    gave  Soult    battle, 
defeated    him,    though    killed    himself    in 
the  moment  of  victory;  and  the  army  was 
embarked  without   further  molestation  and 
sailed  for  England.     In  May  Wellesley  took 
command  in  Portugal,  where  the  French  were 
almost    supreme.      He    at    once    advanced 
againtft  Soult,  and  drove  him  back  from  Lis- 
bon in  a  series  of  skirmishes.    He  followed 
up  his   pirtial  successes  by  an  advance  up 
the  Valley  of  nd  on  July  28 

defeated  Vic*  ',  hard-fought 

battle  at  Ti  er,  retreated 

soon  afterw  rters  on  the 

Mondego.  10,  Mass^na 

opened  a  1  e  object  of 

which  was  igal.    After 

many  «ucc<  Lord  Wel- 

lington  (fo  i  b^towed 


upon  Wellesley  after  Talavera),  at  Bueaco 
on   Sept.    27,    defeated,    and  driven   back. 
Wellington  took  advantage  of  the  victory  to 
retreat  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  which 
he  had  constructed  as  a  defence  for  Lisbon. 
In  March  (1811),  having  received  reinforce- 
ments,   Wellington    issued  from    his   lines, 
and   by   a   series   of   masterly    movements 
forced  Mass^na  to  retreat  to  S^manca.    On 
April    9   he    be^:an    to   blockade    Almeida, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  May,  at  Fuentes 
d'Onoro,  again  defeated  Massena,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  its  relief.     During  the  battle,  the 
Governor  of  Almeida  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  carelessness  of  the  investing  force  to  de- 
stroy the  fortress  and  escape.     In  the  mean- 
while Graham  had  broken  out  from  Cadiz, 
where  he  had  been  invested  all  the  winter, 
and  on  March  6  defeated  Victor  at  Barossa. 
Beresford  had  on  March  16  been  detached  by 
Wellington  to  recapture  Badajos,  which  had 
been  lost  to  the  French  by  the  treachery  of  its 
commander.    Early  in  Mav  he  had  made  all 
the  dispositions  necessary  for  the  siege ;  but 
the  operations  had  soon  to  be  abandoned  on 
account  of    Soult*s  approach  with  a  strong 
reUeving  force.      Beresford  gave  him  battle 
on  the  ridge  of  Albuera  on  May  16,  and 
after  a  terrible   struggle,  in  which  victory 
was  long   doubtful,    entirely    defeated   the 
French  army.    Wellington,  coming  up  soon 
after  the  battle,  at  once  ordered  Badajos  to 
be    reinvested.      An  assault,    however,    on 
Badajos    on    June    9     was    repulsed    with 
great  loss;  and  the  siege  was  finally  aban- 
doned on  the  approach  of  Soult  and  Mumont, 
who  had  united  their  forces.    Wellington  re- 
tired behind  the  Gnadiana,  but  took  up  so 
bold  a  position  that  he  imposed  on  the  two 
marshals,  who,  thinking  him  much  stronger 
than  he  really  was,  in  their  turn  withdrew, 
Soult    to    Seville,   Marmont   to   the  Tagfus 
valley,  where  he  quartered  his  army  around 
Almaraz.    Wellington  at  once  advanced,  but 
was  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  which,  however,  was  now  completely 
blocksided.      Late    in    September,  Marmont 
marched  with  an  overwhelming  force  to  its 
relief ;  and  after  checking  him  in  a  vigorous 
combat  at  £1  Bodon  Wellington  ordered  a 
general  retreat.    On  the  27th  he  again  re- 
pulsed an.  attack  of  the  French,  and  withdrew 
to  a  position  so  strong  that  Marmont  did  not 
venture  to  attack  it,  and  from  want  of  sup- 

?lie8  withdrew  again  to  the  Tagus  valley, 
n  October  Hill  successfully  drove  the  French 
from  Caceres,  and  opened  up  the  whole  dis- 
trict for  a  foraging  ground  for  the  allies. 
For  two  months  Estremadura  was  completely 
in  Hill's  power,  till  in  Jan.  (1812),  he  was 
recalled  to  Portugal  by  a  threatened  advance 
of  Marmont.  Meanwhile  in  the  east  of 
Spain,  the  French  had  been  very  successful, 
and  Valencia  and  Cattlonia  had  been  reduced. 
On  Jan.  1  (1812),  Wellington  with  all  things 
ready  crossed  the  Agueda,  and  on  the  8th 
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piHctiaiiig  as  solicitors,  and  further  measures 
were  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George 
II.  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  Act.  The 
legislation  of  Anne*s  reign  was  terribly  severe, 
and  was  deliberately  framed  with  the  object 
of  depriving  the  native  Irish  of  what  little 
property  they  still  possessed: — (1)  The  Act 
for  the  Suppression  of  Papacy  (1704)  provided 
that  any  person  who  perverted  a  Protestant 
should  be  guilty  of  prasmunire ;  that  Catholic 
parents  should  be  compelled  to  maintain  and 
educate  their  Protestant  children;  that  no 
Catholic  could  be  guardian  or  trustee ;  that 
the  eldest  son  of  a  Catholic,  by  turning  Pro- 
testant, converted  his  father*s  interest  in  his 
estates  into  a  mere  life-tenancy;  and  that 
lands  of  Catholics  were  to  descend  in  gavel- 
kind unless  the  eldest  son  declared  hin^lf  a 
Protestant.  Again,  no  Catholic  could  buy 
land  or  take  leases  for  more  than  thirty-one 
years;  he  could  not  inherit  land  without 
taking  the  oaths,  the  estate  passing  at  once, 
until  his  apostacy  or  death,  to  the  next 
Protestant  heir;  no  Catholics  were  to  be 
allowed  to  settle  in  Limerick  or  GhUway ;  no 
person  was  to  hold  office,  civil  or  military, 
without  taking  the  oaths  and  subscribing  the 
declaration  of  transubstantiation.  (2)  By  the 
Act  of  1709  an  informer  who  could  prove  that 
a  lease  or  sale  had  been  secretly  made  in 
favour  of  Papists  was  to  have  the  property ; 
and  the  previous  legislation  compelling 
Catholic  fatners  to  support  their  Protestant 
children,  suppressing  papist  schoolmasters 
and  regulars,  and  commanding  parish  priests 
to  be  registered,  were  enforced  with  additional 
rigour.  Lastly,  in  1727  an  Act  was  passed 
by  which  every  Roman  Catholic  was  deprived 
of  his  vote,  both  at  Parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal elections.  The  only  effect  of  this 
terrible  code  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Catholic  gentry  in  Ireland ;  many  of  the  best 
families  emigrated,  and  a  few  apostatised. 
The  other  measures  were  either  evaded  or  not 
put  into  execution.  The  cruel  persecution  of 
the  ''Irish  enemy*'  began  to  abate  towards 
the  end  of  Walpole*s  administration ;  and  to 
Lord  North  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first 
substantial  Homan  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  by 
which,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
they  were  allowed  to  hold  leases  of  999  years 
(1778).  In  1782  the  penal  code  was  further 
relaxed,  the  provisions  against  the  purchase, 
inheritance,  and  disposition  of  land,  residence 
in  Limerick  and  G^way,  instruction  by 
popish  schoolmasters,  and  the  g^uardianship  of 
children,  being  repealed.  Additional  measures 
for  the  ^eedom  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
passed  in  1792,  when  the  restrictions  on  the 
legal  profession  were  removed,  the  odious 
Intermarriage  Act  was  repealed ;  and  in  1793, 
when  £40  freeholders  were  allowed  to  vote  in 
Parliamentary'  and  municipal  elections,  to 
enter  Dublin  University,  and  to  fill,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  civil  and  military  offices. 
These    were   stepping-stones   to   tiie   great 


Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829, 
by  which  the  last  relics  of  the  abominable 
Penal  Code  were  swept  away. 

IrUk  S'oin^M;  Leland,  Hisk.  ^  Irvlond; 
Lecky,  Hiat.  of  Bug. ;  Haitam.  c  xriii. ;  Froade. 
Snal-th  in  IrAattA;  Walpole,  Th»  Kimgdom  of 
Jreiand. 

Penda,  King  of  Mercia  (626 — 6o4),  was 
the  son  of  Pybba  or  Wybba,  and  claimed  to  be 
descended  from  Woden.  Under  him  MercU 
first  assumed  a  position  of  equality  with  the 
other  kingdoms.  The  petty  states  whi-:h 
hitherto  had  occupied  Middle  England  wer« 
conquered  by  him,  and  consolidated  into  the 
later  Mercian  state,  which  was  conterminous 
with  Central  England.  He  was  the  opponent 
of  Christianity  and  of  Northmnbria,  against 
which  he  even  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Welsh.  In  633  he  defeated  and  slew 
Edwin  of  Northumbria  at  Heathfield,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  coimtry  of  the  North- 
umbrians ;  in  642  he  again  defeated  the 
Northumbrians  at  Maserfield.  He  frequently 
defeated  the  East  Angles,  and  slew  three  of 
their  kings.  He  drove  Cenwealh  of  Wessex 
out  of  his  kingdom,  and  at  one  time  seemed 
likely  to  make  himself  master  of  almost  ih^ 
whole  of  England.  But  in  654  he  waa  him- 
self defeated  and  slain  at  Winwidfield  by 
Oswiu  of  Northumbria.  "  This  prince,"  says 
Lappenberg,  "  presents  a  striking  and  alm\^: 
inexplicable  phenomenon.  Ruler  of  a  t4>rri- 
tory  surrounded  more  than  any  others  by  a 
numerous  hostile  British  popoJation,  a  8tkt<' 
which  was  of  aU  the  youngest;  a  state 
formed  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  cf 
immi^nts  and  aftercomers,  who  found  thf> 
maritime  parts  already  occupied ;  protecUti 
by  marshes,  rivers,  mountains,  succeeding  to 
power  at  the  age  of  sixty,  yet  displaying  the 
energy  of  youth;  the  last  nnRhylren  and 
powerful  adherent  of  paganism  amon^  th^' 
Anglo-Saxons,  this  prince  had  during  h:» 
reign  of  thirty  years  first  assailed  the  Br^t- 
walda  of  Northumbria,  and  afterwards  re- 
peatedly the  other  states  of  his  countrymen, 
with  great  success  and  still  greater  cruelty, 
vet,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  fi\> 
kings,  without  securing  to  himself  any  lasting 
result."    [Mercia.] 

Florenoo  of   Woroester,  CkttmicUi  lAppen- 
beiy,  iltt^la-Sazon  King*. 

Peninsular  War,  Thb  (1808 — 1814\ 

was,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  tht 
most  important  episode  in  the  wars  wit): 
France,  which  lasted,  with  little  intermissaom 
from  1793  to  1815.  In  July,  1808,  an  alliance 
was  signed  between  England  and  Spain,  and 
two  British  divisions  were  at  once  despatch*  4 
to  Portugal,  under  Wellesley  and  Moort*. 
From  Aug.  1 — .5,  Wellesley  was  engaged  m 
disembarking  the  troops  in  Figueras  Ba\, 
and  on  the  8th  he  moved  towards  Usbofi. 
On  the  17th  Laborde  opposed  him  at  Koricsu 
and  was  defeated;  and  Junot  met  with  tht 
same  fate  at  Vimiero  four  days  later.  Welles- 
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ley  waa,  however,  prevented  from  following 
up  the  advantage  he  had  gained  by  a  rapid 
pursuit ;  and  on  the  30th,  the  Convention  of 
Cintra  was  signed,  by  which  the  French  were 
allowed  to  quit  Portugal  unmolested  with  all 
their  stores,  guns,  and  ammunition.     Much 
as  this  convention  was  condemned  at  home, 
it  secured,  by  the  occupation  of  Portugal,  a 
firm    basis   of    operations.      In    November, 
Napoleon  himself  took  command  in  Spain ; 
ana  after  severe  struggles  with  the  Spaniards, 
the   French,    on    Dec    4,    entered   Madrid, 
and  installed  Joseph  for  the  second  time  on 
the  throne  of  Spam.     Meanwhile,  Sir  John 
Moore,   who,   on  the    other  generals  being 
recalled  after  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  had 
succeeded  to  the  command  in  Lisbon,  had 
arranged  to  form  a  j  auction  at  Salamanca 
with  Sir  David  Baird,  who  was  bringing  up 
reinforcements  from  Corunna,  but  owing  to 
want  of  transport,  and  the  stupidity  of  the 
native    authorities,    neither    general    could 
move  at  an  adequate  pace ;   and  it  was  not 
till   Nov.    13   that  Moore  arrived  with  his 
▼anguard  at  the  place  appointed.    In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  all  his  precautions  in  the  rear 
had  been  overthrown  b^   the  treachery  of 
the  Spaniards,  he  determined  to  preas  on  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Spanish  armies.     On 
Dec    9    he    first  learnt    that   Madrid    was 
in  the  possession  of  the  French,  and  that 
one  French  army  had   been  despatched  to 
Lisbon  by  way  of  Talavera,  thus  cutting  off 
his  retreat  to  Portugal,  while  Soult  was  on 
his  march  against  Moore*s  army.    He  at  once 
inarched  against  Soult,  and  checked  him  in  a 
brilliant  smrmish  at  Sahagun ;  but  Napoleon 
was  drawing  his  armies  round  to  enclose  him ; 
and  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  retreat. 
This  movement  was  begun  on  the  24th,  and 
the  several  divisions  concentrated  at  Astorga 
on  the  31st.    The  next  day  Napoleon  had  to 
leave  the  army,  and  Soult  was  left  to  pursue 
a  force,  which  undex>  extreme  difficulties  had 
forgotten  all  discipline.    Nevertheless  Moore 
managed  to  bring  them  safely  to  Corunna, 
where   he  halted  to   collect  tiie  stragglers. 
On    Jan.   15,   1809,  he    gave  Soult    battle, 
defeated    him,    though    killed    himself    in 
the  moment  of  victory;  and  the  army  was 
embarked  without   further  molestation  and 
sailed  for  England.     In  May  Wellesley  took 
command  in  Portugal,  where  the  French  were 
almost    supreme.      He    at    once    advanced 
against  Soult,  and  drove  him  back  from  Lis- 
bon in  a  series  of  skirmishes.    He  followed 
up  his  partial  successes  by  an  advance  up 
the  Valley  of    the  Tagrua,  and  on  July  28 
defeated  Victor  and  Joseph  in  a  hard-fought 
battle  at  Talavera.    He,  however,  retreated 
soon  afterwards  into  winter  quarters  on  the 
Hondego.    In  the  spring  of  1810,  Mass^na 
opened  a  brilliant  campaign,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  conquest  of  Portugal.    After 
many  successes  he  was  met  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington  (for  a  peerage  had  been  bestowed 


upon  Wellesley  after  Talavera),  at  Busaco 
on  Sept.  27,  defeated,  and  driven  back. 
Wellington  took  advantage  of  the  victory  to 
retreat  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  which 
he  had  constructed  as  a  defence  for  Lisbon. 
In  March  (1811),  having  received  reinforce- 
ments, Wellin^n  issued  from  his  lines, 
and  by  a  series  of  masterly  movements 
forced  Mass^na  to  retreat  to  Salamanca.  On 
April  9  he  be^;an  to  blockade  Almeida, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  May,  at  Fnentee 
d^Onoro,  again  defeated  Massena,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  its  relief.  During  the  battle,  the 
Governor  of  Almeida  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  carelessness  of  the  investing  force  to  de- 
stroy the  fortress  and  escape.  In  the  mean- 
while Graham  had  broken  out  from  Cadiz, 
where  he  had  been  invested  all  the  winter, 
and  on  March  6  defeated  Victor  at  Barossa. 
Bereaford  had  on  March  16  been  detached  by 
Wellington  to  recapture  Badajos,  which  had 
been  lost  to  the  French  by  the  treachery  of  its 
commander.  Early  in  May  he  had  nuade  all 
the  dispositions  necessary  for  the  siege ;  but 
the  operations  had  soon  to  be  abandoned  on 
account  of  Soult's  approach  with  a  strong 
relieving  force.  Beresford  gave  him  battle 
on  the  ridge  of  Albuera  on  May  16,  and 
after  a  terrible  struggle,  in  whidi  victory 
was  long  doubtful,  entirely  defeated  the 
French  army.  Wellington,  coming  up  soon 
after  the  battle,  at  once  ordered  Badajos  to 
be  reinvested.  An  assault,  however,  on 
Badajos    on    June    9     was    repulsed    with 

Ct  loss;  and  the  siege  was  finally  aban- 
id  on  the  approach  of  Soult  and  Marmont, 
who  had  united  their  forces.  Wellington  re- 
tired behind  the  Guadiana,  but  took  up  so 
bold  a  position  that  he  imposed  on  the  two 
marshals,  who,  thinking  him  much  stronger 
tiian  he  really  was,  in  their  turn  withdrew, 
Soult  to  Seville,  Marmont  to  the  Tagus 
valley,  where  he  quartered  his  army  around 
Almaraz.  Wellington  at  once  advanced,  but 
was  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  which,  however,  was  now  completely 
blockaded.  Late  in  September,  Marmont 
marched  with  an  overwhelming  force  to  its 
relief ;  and  after  checking  him  in  a  vigorous 
combat  at  £1  Bodon  Wellington  ordered  a 
general  retreat.  On  the  27th  he  again  re- 
pulsed an  attack  of  the  French,  and  withdrew 
to  a  position  so  strong  that  Marmont  did  not 
venture  to  attack  it,  and  from  want  of  sup- 
plies withdrew  again  to  the  Tagus  valley. 
In  October  Hill  successfully  drove  the  French 
from  Caceres,  and  opened  up  the  whole  dis- 
trict for  a  foraging  ground  for  the  allies. 
For  two  months  Estremadura  was  completely 
in  Hill's  power,  till  in  Jan.  (1812),  be  was 
recalled  to  Portugal  by  a  threatened  advance 
of  Marmont.  Meanwhile  in  the  east  of 
Spain,  the  French  had  been  very  successful, 
and  Valencia  and  Catalonia  had  been  reduced. 
On  Jan.  1  (1812),  Wellington  with  all  things 
ready  crossed  the  Agueda,  and  on  thd  8th 
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broke  ground  in  front  of  Ciadad  Bodrigo. 
The  siege  was  hurried  on  in  order  to  fore- 
stall Marmont*8  arrivaL  On  the  19th  the 
place  was  assaulted  and  carried  after  a  ter- 
rible struggle.  When  Marmont  in  his  ad- 
vance leanied  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  he 
hastily  retired  to  Salamanca,  whid&  he 
fortified.  Wellington  lost  no  time  in  march- 
ing to  the  south,  and  preparing  for  the  siege 
of  BadajoB.  The  worla  were  begun  on 
March  17,  and  here  again  had  to  be 
conducted  with  all  speed  from  the  fear  of 
8oult*i  relieving  force.  On  April  7  the 
place  was  captured  by  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined and  sanguinary  assaults  on  record. 
On  Mav  19  Hill  surprised  and  destroyed 
the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  which  formed  the 
only  commnoication  across  the  Tagus  between 
Marmont  and  Soult,  and  Wellington  followed 
up  this  success  by  laying  siege  to  the  forts  of 
Salamanca.  In  ten  days  they  were  reduced, 
and  on  July  22  Wellington  utterly  defeated  the 
French  in  the  great  battle  of  Salamanca.  For 
eight  days  he  followed  up  the  pursuit  to  Yalla- 
dolid.  Thence,  leaving  Clinton  to  watoh  the 
movements  of  the  French  in  the  direction  of 
Burgos,  he  continued  his  march  to  Madrid, 
which  he  entered  in  triumph  on  Aug.  12. 
Here  he  was  again  prevented  by  the  illi- 
berality  and  bad  management  of  the  home 
government  from  carrying  the  war  any  fur- 
ther into  Spain,  although  either  Soult  or 
Suchet  might  have  been  crushed.  He  ao- 
cordingly  turned  towards  the  north,  where 
Clausel  had  rallied  the  fragments  of  the  Sala- 
manca army.  Clausel  retreated  before  Welling- 
ton with  much  skill ;  and  Wellington  halted 
before  Burgos,  resolved  to  take  it  before 
proceeding  further  north.  He  was,  however, 
very  badly  supplied  with  siege  tools,  and  even 
ammunition  ran  short ;  and  the  siege,  which 
was  beg^un  on  Sept.  19,  was  finally  al^doned, 
after  a  month  had  been  spent  in  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  storm  the  place.  The  retreat 
was  conducted  under  great  difficulties,  aggra- 
vated by  the  utter  oisregard  for  diiBcipline 
to  which  the  men  gave  way.  After  several 
Bkirmishes,  Wellington's  arnnr  found  itadf 
Hecure  at  Ciudad  Hodrigo.  Wellington  then 
disposed  it  in  winter  quarters,  and  made 
strenuous  preparations  for  renewing  the 
campaign  in  the  following  year.  The  earliest 
movemento  of  1813  were,  however,  made  by 
Murray  against  Suchet  in  the  east,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  latter  near  Castella. 
It  was  not  till  May  that  Wellington  began 
his  forward  movement,  but  then  fdl  his  plans 
were  so  matured  that  the  position  of  the 
French  behind  the  Douro  was  turned,  and  they 
were  in  full  retreat,  without  a  battle  having 
been  fought.  A  union  had  been  sJjbo  effected 
by  the  same  operations  with  the  Spaniards 
in  Gkdlicia.  Burgos  was  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  their  retreat ;  and  witiiout  taking 
any  advantage  of  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
country,   Joseph  abandoned  every  positioni 


until  he  had  crossed  the  Ebro  and  taken  up  a 
strong  position  at  Vittoria.  It  was,  however, 
of  no  avail,  for  on  June  21  Wellington  carried 
the  position,  and  inflicted  on  Joseph  the  most 
crushing  defeat  suffered  by  any  army  through- 
out the  war.  Graham  was  at  once  despatched 
to  lay  siege  to  San  Sebastian ;  but  in  a  fev 
weelra  the  works  had  to  be  suspended  on 
account  of  the  arrival  of  Soult,  who  had  been 
sent  to  supersede  Joseph  and  was  reorganising 
the  northern  army.  In  a  series  of  fierce 
combats  fought  among  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  Soult*s  efforto  to  break  the  line 
of  the  allies  were  utterly  baffled;  he  re- 
tired, and  Wellington  ordexed  the  siege  of 
San  Sebastian  to  bo  resumed.  On  Aug.  31 
it  was  stormed.  Soult  made  one  more  effort 
to  succour  it,  but  he  was  worsted  in  the 
combato  of  Vera  and  San  Mardal,  and  had  to 
retire  again.  Wellington,  by  the  fall  of  San 
Sebastian,  was  free  to  devote  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  Soult.  By  a  series  of  skilful  mof«- 
mento  he  forced  the  passage  of  Bidassoa  esrir 
in  October.  A  montn  later  he  attacked  8oalt 
in  a  strong  position,  which  he  had  been  forti* 
tying  for  three  months,  on  the  NiveUe.  Each 
redoubt  was  successively  carried,  and  the 
Knglish  troops  crossed  the  river.  A  month 
biter  he  croesed  the  Nive,  in  the  face  of 
Soult's  opposing  force.  The  next  day  Sonh 
issued  from  Bayonne,  thinlring  that  he  oooM 
cut  off  the  left  wing  of  the  allies.  The  attack 
was  met  by  a  stubborn  resistance,  till 
Wellington  sent  np  reinforcements  and  com- 

Silled  the  French  to  wiUidraw  in  ha^. 
ut  Soult  directed  a  new  atteck  against  the 
right,  which  had  been  thus  weaken^.  Wel- 
lington had,  however,  anticipated  the  attack, 
and  after  "  one  of  the  most  desperate  batlki 
of  the  whole  war,"  succeeded  on  Dec.  13  in 
completely  baffling  the  Flrench  on  all  points. 
The  country  was,  however,  so  flooded,  that  no 
further  movement  was  possible;  and  the 
allies  went  into  winter  quarters  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Adour,  the  French  being  diq)o«d 
along  the  opposite  bank.  In  February,  1814, 
Wellington  determined  to  advance  into 
France ;  but  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to 
drive  Soult  from  Bayonne.  It  was  o&lj 
possible  to  cross  the  Adour  below  Bayonne, 
as  it  was  wealdv  guarded  there  on  account  of 
its  natural  difficulties.  His  plan,  therefore, 
was  to  draw  Soult  away  b^  an  advance  of  his 
centre  and  right,  while  Sir  John  Hope  with 
the  left  effe<Sed  the  passage  of  the  river. 
Accordingly  Hill,  with  20,000  men,  moved 
off  on  Feb.  12  towards  the  east.  The  French 
outposto  %ere  everywhere  driven  in,  and 
SoiUt  was  hopelessly  mystified  as  to  Wellinfr- 
ton*s  real  design.  He  accordingly  made  his 
dispositions  so  as  to  be  able  to  concentrate  on 
Orthes.  Wellington  continued  to  drive  in  the 
enemy  from  all  their  outposts,  and  oo  the 
26th  Beresford  crossed  the  Qave  de  Pan,  and 
false  attacks  were  directed  against  Orthe^ 
On  the  following  day  the  English  attacked 
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8oiilt*a  position  at  Orthes.  For  a  long  time 
the  battle  was  doubtful ;  indeed,  at  one  time 
the  French  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
repulsing  the  attack  and  winning  the  day ; 
but  Wellington,  quickly  changing  his  mode 
of  attack  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances, 
won  a  complete  victory,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  the  entire  destruction  of  Soult*s 
army  had  the  pursuit  been  energetically 
executed.  Meanwhile  Hope  had  grappled 
with  stupendous  difficulties ;  had  crossed  the 
Adour,  and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  had,  by 
the  indefatigable  energy  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  combined,  contrived  a  bridge  which 
should  resist  alike  the  force  of  the  tide  and 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  The  investment  of 
Bayonne  was  now  complete ;  and  Wellington, 
crossing  the  Adour,  despatched  Beresford 
with  12,000  men  to  Bordeaux,  while  he  him- 
self prepared  to  follow  Soult,  who  was  re- 
tiring towards  Toulouse.  In  three  skirmishes 
the  allies  encountered  the  French  outposts, 
and  drove  them  in;  but  Wellington  was 
moving  cautiously,  and  it  was  not  till  March 
26  that  the  two  armies  were  in  sight  of  one 
another.  Soult  was  resolved  to  hold  Toulouse, 
in  order  to  keep  his  commanications  open 
with  the  other  armies,  and  Wellington  was 
equally  resolved  to  isolate  him.  Accordingly 
he  attacked  him  on  April  10 ;  and  at  length, 
after  a  most  terrible  struggle,  in  which  the 
allies  lost  more  men  than  in  almost  any  other 
battle  in  the  whole  war,  the  chief  positions 
were  carried.  But  even  then  Soult  did  not  at 
once  give  up  the  place,  and  was  ready  to 
receive  an  attack  the  next  day.  Wellington, 
however,  designed  a  new  plan  of  operations, 
and  Soult,  afraid  of  being  surrounded,  carried 
off  most  of  his  troops  to  Yillefranche.  The 
movement  was  a  most  masterly  conception, 
and  its  execution  did  not  fall  short  of  the 
skill  with  which  it  was  planned.  But  its 
results  were  never  known,  because  news  had 
already  .arrived  of  the  Convention  of  Paris 
and  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  Thus  ended 
the  War  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  English 
forces  made  all  haste  to  evacuate  France.  On 
June  14  Wellington  issued  a  general  order, 
in  which  he  thanked  the  troops  for  their 
glorious  services  throughout  the  long  struggle, 
which  had  had  an  incalculable  influence  on 
the  aflEairs  of  Europe,  and  had  in  no  small 
degree  contributed  to  tiio  fall  of  Napoleon. 

Nftpior,  Pmintrdcar  War;  Clinton,  P«ii«ii«iilar 
War;  Aliaon,  Hwt.  of  Suropai  Thiera,  H{«t.  qf 
fk0  CctunlaU  and  J9mptrt.  [W.  R.  S.] 

P«lin,  Sir  William  {b.  1621,  d.  1670),  a 
native  of  Bristol,  entered  the  merchant  service, 
and  afterwards  the  royal  navy.  In  the  war 
between  the  CommonweEilth  and  the  Dutch 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  in  1 663 
be<»me  an  admiral.  In  1656  he  bore  a  large 
share  in  the  capture  of  Jamaica,  and  in  the 
same  year  became  M.P.  for  Weymouth.  In 
1660  he  was  knighted,  and  made  one  of  the 


commissioners  of  the  navy.  He  took  part 
in  the  subsequent  Dutch  wars,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  great  victory  of  1666. 


Ly  William,  son  of  Admiral  Sir 
William  Penn,  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  and  at  Saumur.  He  became  a  Quaker 
in  1667,  and  was  in  1668—9  eight  months 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  in  1671  six 
months  in  Newgate,  for  propagating  their 
doctrines.  On  March  4,  1681,  he  received 
from  the  king,  in  satisfaction  for  debts  due  to 
his  father,  the  land  lying  between  Mar}'land 
and  New  York,  and  founded  the  colony  called 
after  him  Pennsylvania.  From  the  summer 
of  1682  to  the  summer  of  1684  he  was  engaged 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  colony  in 
America  and  establishing  good  relations  with 
the  Indians.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
obtained  great  influence  with  James  II.,  ap- 
proved and  supported  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  for 
the  policy  of  the  king  the  support  of  William 
of  Orange.  In  1690  and  in  1691  he  was 
accused  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  exiled  king,  but  in  neither  case  was  the 
charp;e  proved.  Nevertheless  he  was  in  1692 
deprived  of  his  government  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  restored  to  him  two  years  later. 
In  1699  he  made  a  second  visit  to  America, 
whence  he  returned  in  1701.  His  relations 
to  the  colony,  and  the  colonial  assembly  in- 
volved him  in  many  debts,  and  frequent 
disputes  arose.  He  could  not  "  but  think  it 
hard  measure  "  he  wrote  to  the  colonists  in 
1710,  **that,  while  that  has  proved  a  land  of 
freedom  and  flourishing,  it  should  become  to 
me,  by  whose  means  it  was  principaUv  made 
a  country,  the  cause  of  gnef,  trouble,  and 
poverty.'  In  1712  Penn  was  struck  by 
apoplexy,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  sell  to 
the  crown  his  rights  as  proprietor,  and,  though 
he  lived  till  1718,  was  incapable  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  of  doing  any  business. 

IFoi'fci,  published  1728;  L^«,  by  Hepworth 
Dixon,  Forster  Clarkton,  and  UnuiTfUe  Feim. 
Macaolaj'f  oharKes  are  refuted  in  Faget's 
PwuIm  and  FaradocM. 


J  for  Ap  Henry),  John  {b.  1669,  d. 

1593),  a  Welsh  clergyman,  became  one  of 
the  most  sealous  followers  of  Robert  Browne 
and  a  determined  opponent  of  Episcopacy. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  originated  the  attacks 
on  the  bishops  published  under  the  name  of 
Martin  Marprelate,  but  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  work  to  him.  He  was 
subsequently  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of 
having  libelled  the  queen,  and  though  the 
evidence  was  incomplete,  was  found  guilty 
and  hung  at  St.  Thomas  Waterings  (May  29, 
1593). 

Wordsworth,  Bc6Ua,  Bioq.;  Stcype,  Annofss 
Bamet,  Hi^.  o/iht  Rrformaiiicn, 

Pen  8elw00d,THEBATTLB  of  (1016),  was 
fought  between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Omute, 
and  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  former. 
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Pen  Selwood  u  in  Somerset,  not  far  from 
Gillingham. 

Pension  "B^t^,  Thb  (1730),  was  intro- 
duced by  Sandys  as  a  weapon  of  attack 
against  Sir  Bobert  Walpole.  By  an  Act  of 
1708,  all  persons  holding  pensions  from  the 
crown  during  pleasure  were  made  incapable 
of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  this 
was  extended  by  an  Act  of  1714  to  tliose  who 
held  them  for  any  term  of  years.  **  Bat  the 
difficulty,**  says  Hallam,  "  was  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  the  government  refusing  informa- 
tion.** Accordingly  Sandys  proposed  a  Bill 
by  which  every  member  of  the  Commons  was 
to  swear  an  oath  that  he  did  not  hold  any 
such  pension,  and  that  if  he  accepted  one,  he 
would  disclose  it  to  the  House  within  fourteen 
days.  Walpole  allowed  this  measure  to  pass 
tho  Commons  by  a  small  majority,  and  tlu^w 
the  responsibility  of  its  rejection  in  the  Lords 
on  Townshend  as  leader  in  that  House.  This 
was  one  of  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  latter*s 
resignation.  The  measure  suffered  a  similar 
fiite  in  1734  and  1740. 

HalUun,  Cond,  Hiat.;  Stanhope,  Hist.  ofSng. 

PensienSv  '^^^  Qussno^f  of,  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  alienation  of  royal 
demesne,  which  was  so  frequently  made  a 
subject  of  complaint  by  the  reformers  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  not  until  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne  that  steps  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  sovereign  from  charging  the 
hereditary  revenues  with  pensions  and  an- 
nuities, which  were  considered  to  be  binding 
on  his  successors,  when  it  was  provided 
that  no  portion  of  the  hereditary  revenues 
should  he  alienated  by  the  crown  beyond 
the  life  of  the  king.  Pensions,  however, 
were  still  granted  on  the  hereditary  re- 
venues of  8a>tland  and  Ireland,  and  on  the 
4(  per  cent,  duties,  for  the  lives  of  the 
grantees.  When  Greorgo  III.  surrendered 
the  hereditary  revenues  in  exchange  for  a 
fixed  civil  list  amounting  first  to  £800,000, 
and  afterwards  to  £900,000,  it  became  the 
fund  from  which  pensions  were  paid.  There 
were  no  limits  to  pensions,  except  the  civil 
list  itself,  and  debts  frequently  accumulated 
in  consequence ;  moreover,  they  dangerously 
increased  the  influence  of  the  crown.  Burke 
proposed  in  consequence  (1780)  that  the 
pension  list  should  be  reduced  to  £60,000, 
but  his  Bill  for  *'  the  better  security  of  the 
independence  of  Parliament,  and  the  econo- 
mical reform  of  the  civil  and  other  establish- 
ments **  did  not  become  law.  However,  the 
Civil  List  Act  of  the  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration, which  was  passed  in  1782,  was  built 
on  the  same  lines.  The  pension  list  was  to  be 
gradually  reduced  to  £95,000,  and  no  pension 
to  any  one  person  was  to  exceed  £1,200.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  practice  of  granting 
secret  pensions  during  pleasure,  it  was 
directed  that  all  future  penNions  were  to  be 
paid  at  the  exchequer,  and  they  were  to  be 


granted  only  in  cases  of  distress  or  deseil 
The  pension  lists  on  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
revenues,  and  on  the  44  per  cent,  duties,  still 
remained,  however,  and  were  sonroes  of  much 
political  corruption.     (1)  In  1793  the  Irish 
pensions  had  reached  the  sum  of  £124,000, 
the  gross  annual  revenue  being  £275,102. 
After  several    attenipts  had  been  made  to 
remedy  the  abuse,  a  Bill  was  intzodaced  into 
the  lush  House  of  Commons,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Lord  lieutenant,  by  which  itiff 
hereditary    revenues    were    surrendoed   in 
exchange  for  a  dvil  list  of  £145,000,  and  a 
pension  list  of  £124,000,  which  was  eventually 
to  be  reduced  to  £80,000.    No  grants  in  any 
one  year  were  to  exceed  £1,200,  but  penaoos 
held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  were 
exempted  from  Uie  provisions  of  the  Act. 
The  contemplated  reduction  was  effected  by 
1814 ;  and  on  the  accession  of  George  IV.  ihf 
Irish    pension  list  was  further  reidnced  to 
£50,000,  no  grants  exceeding  £1,2U0  1o  ^^ 
made  until  the  Ust  was  so  reduced.    (2}  Tb«f 
Scotch  hereditary  revenues  remained  exempt 
from  Parliamentary  control  until  1810,  vhen 
the  pensions  charged  on  them  amoonted  to 
£39,379.      It  was  then  provided   that  th^ 
amount  of  the  pensions  should  be  redoitd 
to  £25,000,  and  no  more  than  £800  ahoold  Ik* 
granted  in  one  year  until  th6  reduction  had 
been  effected.     (3)  In  1830  the  4^  per  cent 
duties  were  surrendered  by  William  IV.  for 
his  life,  the  pension  charged  upon  them  con- 
tinuing nayable.    At  the  same  time  the  thm 
pension  usts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Irdaixi 
were  consolidated,  and  arrangements  na^ 
for  their  reduction  from  £14u,750  to  a  fataR 
maximum  sum  of  £75,000  on  the  expiratioii 
existing  interests.    Lastly,  on  the  accession  of 
Victoria,  the  right  of  the  crown  to  graot 
pensions  was  restricted  to  £1,200  a  year; 
these  pensions  to  be  granted  in  strict  coo- 
formity  with  the  resolutions  of  the  House  cf 
Commons  of  1834,  which  limited  them  to 
'*  such  persons  only  as  have  just  claims  oo 
the  ro.val  benefioBnce,  or  who,  by  their  per- 
sonal services  to  the  crown,  by  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  their  duties  to  the  public,  or  by  their 
useful  discoveries  in  science  and  attainment 
in  literature  and  the  arts,  have  merited  thr 
gracious  consideration  of  the  sovereign,  and 
the  gratitude  of  their  countrj-."    There  has 
of  late  (1884)  been  some  outcry  against  per 
petual  pensions,  such  as  those  granted  to  the 
Churchill  and  Penn  families,   and  airanse- 
ments  have  been  made  for  their  commutation- 
Pensions  are  now  granted  for  two  lives. 

See  Maj,  drntt.  Hue.,  toI  i..  eh»9  i^  n« 

most  importmnt  Acts  bearing  on  the  qoestioB  « 

civil  list  peneioiis  ue  1  Anae,  s.  1,  «•  / ;  ,7 
George  III  o.  82 :  S  Geozge  IIL.  o.  SiOrebod) : 

1  Oeonra  IT.,  c  L.  ■.  10 ;  90  Oeom  uL. f.  m  • 
audi  Vict..  &S.  See  also  Burke,  irorfc*, ed.  181^ 
and  Ripvri  on  (k«  CMl  Lid,  Dee.  18S7. 

[L.  a  s.] 

P«py».   Samtsl   (*.   1632,  d.  1703),  was 
educated  at  St.  Pitul's  School,  and  Magdalen 
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College,  Ocmbridge.  He  became  Clerk  of  the 
Acts  to  the  Navy  in  1660,  and  Secretary  to 
the  Nayy  in  1673.  Daring  the  reigm  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  the  administration 
of  naval  a&irs  was  largely  in  his  hands,  and 
he  introduced  some  important  reforms.  He 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of 
being  concerned  in  the  popish  plot  in  May, 
1679,  bat  liberated  the  following  February. 
He  became  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1684.  He  wrote  Mtmoirt  of  the  Mayal  Navy 
(1690),  and  left  in  his  manuscripts  a  Diary ^ 
written  in  shorthand,  which  was  deciphered 
and  first  published  by  Lord  firaybrooke  in 
1823.  The  work  is  aknost  unequalled  for  its 
naive  candour,  and  its  gossiping  pages  give  a 
singularly  piquant  sketch  of  the  court  and 
society  01  Qiarles  II.'s  reign. 

PevcevaL  Spsncbe  (6.1762,  d^  1812), 
IS  the  seoona 


son  of  John,  Earl  of  Egmont, 
and  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity 
College,  Oambridge.  In  1786  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  ten  years  later  took  silk.  At 
the  same  time  he  entered  Parliament  as  M.P. 
for  Northampton,  and  was  soon  noticed  by 
Pitt  as  a  promising  member.  In  supporting 
the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills  he  rendered 
good  service  to  the  government.  Addington 
appointed  Perceval  his  Solicitor-Greneral,  and 
in  1802  Attorney-General,  in  which  capacity 
he  had  to  conduct  the  prosecution  of  Peltier 
for  a  libel  on  Bonaparte,  and  in  spite  of  the 
brilliant  defence  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  he 
secured  a  verdict  of  guilty.  He  held  that 
office  until  Pitrs  death  in  1806.  In  March, 
1807,  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Portluid  in 
1809  he  was  named  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury. At  that  time  the  war  in  the  Peninsula 
was  being  carried  on:  Napoleon  had  as  yet 
received  no  check  on  the  Continent ;  Englimd 
WHS  spending  millions  in  encouraging  the 
nations  of  Europe  to  offer  an  effecttud  resist- 
tance  to  him.  Foreign  politics  were  thus 
all  engrossing,  and  scarcely  any  attention 
was  paid  to  the  reforms  at  home,  which  were 
so  badly  needed.  For  three  years  his  ministry 
lasted,  and  then  on  May  11,  1812,  he  was 
shot  by  one  BeUingham,  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Nothing  could  have 
happened  so  opportunely  for  PercevaVs  repu- 
tation as  his  murder,  which  raised  him  to  the 
position  of  a  martyr.  From  having  been 
reall}'  a  minister  of  moderate  abilities,  by  his 
death  he  suddenly  became,  in  public  estima- 
tion a  political  genius,  a  first-rate  financier, 
and  a  powerful  orator.  We  can  now  look 
back  more  calmly  and  see  in  him  a  man  of 
shrewd  sense,  imperturbable  temper,  narrow 
views,  and  restless  ambition,  which,  to  his 
credit,  never  led  him  astray  from  the  path  of 
integrity. 

Alison,  Hict.  o/£«ro]M  ;  Duke  of  BuoMnybsin, 
Ifmoirs  of  0»«rt  ^  ih»  JUgtneys  Q.  Boae,  Diary, 

Hbnky    {b.  1366.  d.  1403),  who 


from  his  impetuosity  and  daring  was  sumamed 
''Hotspur,"  was  the  son  of  Henry  Percy, 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  When  quite  young 
he  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  charge 
of  the  Scotch  prisoners,  and  in  1385  he  was 
sent  to  release  Calais,  and  made  many  daring 
excursions  into  Picardy.  He  killed  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  in  the  battie  of  Otterbum,  where  he 
was  himself  taken  prisoner.  On  his  release  he 
fought  in  France  and  Britanny.  He  joined 
Henry  of  Lancaster  on  his  landing  in  England 
in  1399,  and  received  substantial  rewards  from 
him  subsequentiy.  Becoming  discontented, 
however,  with  Che  king,  Percy  joined  in  1403 
with  Douglas,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Mortimer,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward, 
Earl  of  March. 


m,  v**«**.  Alicb,  was  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber  of  Philippa,  queen  of  Edward 
IIL  After  his  wife's  aeath  she  acquired 
immense  influence  over  the  king,  and  inter- 
fered in  the  affairs  of  State,  supporting  the 
policy  of  John  of  Gaunt.  In  the  Crood  Par- 
liament (1376)  most  serious  charges  were 
brought  a^inst  "her.  She  had  interfered  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  her  rapa- 
city and  extravagance  were  equally  un- 
bounded. She  was  compelled  to  take  an  oath 
never  to  return  to  the  king's  presence ;  and  it 
was  ordained  that  if  in  the  future  she  be- 
haved as  she  had  in  the  past,  she  should  for- 
feit her  goods  and  be  baiushed.  On  tiie  death 
of  the  Black  Prince,  however,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Qood  Parliament  were  reversed, 
and  Alice  Perrers  resumed  her  influence  over 
the  king.  She  was  present  at  his  death-bed, 
but  fled  from  it  after  robbing  him  of  his 
finger  rings.  Of  her  subsequent  history 
nothing  is  known. 

7erroty  Sia  John  {b,  1527,  d,  1592},  was 
reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Henry  YIII.  He 
was  imprisoned  by  Marv  for  his  religious 
opinions,  but  under  Elizabeth  rose  for  a  time 
to  high  favour.  In  1572  he  was  appointed 
President  of  Munster,  where  he  suppressed  a 
widespread  rebellion,  and  in  1585  was  made 
Lord  Deputy  of  Iraland.  His  policy,  though 
calculated  to  benefit  the  country,  gave  such 
offence  to  the  clergy  that  they  contrived,  bv 
means  of  forged  documents,  to  obtain  his 
recall,  which  was  followed  by  his  trial  for 
high  treason  in  1592.  He  was  found  guilty, 
though  probably  on  very  insufficient  evidence, 
of  using  language  derogatory  to  the  queen, 
and  of  giving  secret  encouragement  to  Spain ; 
and  died  in  prison  of  a  broken  heart,  Sept- 
ember, 1592. 

Fernaai  War.  Thb  (1856).  At  the  end 
of  1855  a  series  of  studied  insults  towards 
Air.  Murray,  the  British  minister  at  the 
Persian  court,  obliged  him  to  withdraw  his 
mission  from  Teheran,  and  break  off  com- 
munication with   the  Persian    government. 
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Attempts  were  made  to  patch  the  matter  up, 
but  the  news  of  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Herat,  in  spite  of  treaty  obligations,  was 
followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  by  England 
(Nov.  1, 1856^.  An  army  of  6,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  James  Outram,  was  at 
once  despatched  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
English  attacked  Rushan,  a  fort  near 
Bushire,  and  the  place  was  carried  after  an 
obstinate  defence.  The  next  day  Bushire 
was  attacked  and  similarly  captured.  On 
Jan.  27,  Sir  James  Outnim  azxived  and 
took  the  command.  Being  joined  by  part  of 
Havelock*8  division,  he  advanced  on  Burras- 
goon,  where  the  Persians  were  encamped, 
found  it  deserted,  and  returned  after  destroy- 
ing all  the  stores  found  there.  On  his  return 
he  was  much  annoyed  by  the  Persian  cavalry, 
but  eventually  succeeded  in  attacking  and 
driving  off  the  pursuing  force.  A  short  lull 
in  hostilities  occurred  now.  But  on  March  26 
the  strong  fortress  of  Mohamrah  on  the 
Karoon  river  was  attacked  by  sea  and  land. 
The  ffarrison  was  commanded  by  Prince 
Khan  Mirsa.  No  real  attempt  was  made  at 
a  defence ;  the  guns  of  the  fort  and  town 
were  quickly  silenced  by  the  fleet,  and  then 
the  pnnce  abandoned  the  place  and  retreated 
to  Akwaz,  100  miles  up  the  Karoon,  where 
he  had  large  magazines  and  supplies.  Sir 
James  Outram  immediately  organised  an 
expedition  under  Commander  JRennie  to 
ascend  the  river  and  destroy  this  place.  The 
steamer  advanced  on  the  29th,  and  on  April 
1  found  the  enemy,  about  7,000  strong,  posted 
at  Akwaz.  The  troops  landed  and  advanced 
against  the  town.  There  was,  however,  no 
struggle.  The  Persians,  cowed  by  tiieir 
disasters,  fled  at  once,  and  again  allowed 
their  camp  to  be  taken  possession  of  with  all 
the  stores  it  contained.  On  the  4th  the 
expedition  returned  to  Mobanuuh,  and  thus 
the  operations  closed.  Meanwhile,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  peace  had  been  adjustea  at 
Paris.  The  Shah  agreed  to  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  Herat,  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Afghanistan,  to  guarantee  protection  to 
the  EngUsh  commerce,  and  to  suppress  slavery 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Ontram,  Pernan  ExptdUions  Annudl  RmUUr, 
1856. 

Perth  was  taken  by  Bruce  from  the 
English  (13^1)»  ^^  i^  ^332  was  fortified  by 
Edward  Baliol,  who  was  for  a  time  besieged 
there  by  the  Earl  of  March.  In  1 339  it  was  re- 
taken by  Robert  the  Stewart  from  Sir  Thomas 
Ughtred,  Edward  III.'s  lieutenant.  In  1559  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Queen  Regent  and  a 
French  bodyguturd;  in  Sept.,  1644,  it  was  taken 
by  Montrose  after  the  battle  of  Tippermuir,  and 
in  May,  1689,  by  Claverhouae.  In  1716  it 
was  occupied  by  Lord  Mar,  and  in  1745  was 
also  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  for  some  time. 
James  I.  was  murdered  (1436)  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Black  Friars  in  Perth. 


Peterborougliy  Bersdict  of  (i.  1193), 

was  of  unknown  origin.  In  1173  he  was  ap- 
pointed chanceUor  to  the  Archbiflhop  of 
Canterbury;  in  1177,  Abbot  of  Peterbo- 
rough; and  in  1191,  Vice  -  Chancellor  of 
England.  The  ChrimieU^  which  is  erroneously 
attributed  to  him,  extends  from  1169  to  1192, 
and  is  highly  important  for  the  period  it  em- 
braces, giving  much  information  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  writer. 

Benedict  of  Petarboioiigrh's  CkrmiiAt  hu 
been  pabliahed  in  the  BoUb  Series,  with  innhi- 
able  mtiodactions  by  BSshop  Stabbc,  who  Ag- 

?)Btfl,  with   mnoh   probabilitv,  that   Sielnid 
its-Neal,  Bishop  of  JLondon,  Ib  the  anthor. 

Peterboroiiifli,  Charles  Mobdaunt, 
Ea&l  of  {b.  1668,  d.  1735),  in  1675  succeeded 
to  his  father's  estates.  In  his  yoatii  be 
served  under  Admirals  Torrington  and  Mari- 
borough  in  the  Mediteiranean.  For  his  bold 
opposition  to  the  designs  of  James  XL  he 
was  compelled  to  betake  himself  to  the  Hague, 
where  he  strongly  recommended  the  Prince  of 
Orazu;e  to  inv»ie  England.  When  William 
had  landed  at  Torbay,  Mordaunt  went  on 
before  him,  and  occupied  Exeter.  He  hecame 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  a  post 
to  which  he  was  unsuited ;  and  where  be 
quarrelled  with  Godolphin,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent financier.  He  was  created  Earl  of 
Monmouth.  In  1690  Caermarthen  procured 
his  retirement  from  office.  In  1696  hs  at- 
tempted to  ruin  his  opponents  by  the  hslp  of 
Sir  John  Fenwick's  confeasions.  Bat  the 
attempt  failed,  and  Monmouth,  now  hated  by 
both  parties,  was  stripped  of  his  employments. 
In  1697  he  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  fortnnesaod 
title.  On  the  accession  of  Anne  he  was  oilered 
and  refused  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
the  West  Indies.  In  1706  he  was  sent  to 
command  in  Spain.  He  captured  the  for- 
tresses of  Montjuich,  and  Baroelooa  fell 
Though  he  had  but  a  handful  of  men,  he 
at  once  pushed  on  to  relieve  San  MatUieo. 
He  accomplished  the  feat  with  1,200  men, 
and  cbove  the  Spanish  army  of  7,000  men 
before  him  into  Valencia.  Fiom  Valencia  he 
set  out  in  the  night  and  defeated  a  reinforoe- 
ment  of  4,000  men.  A  French  amy  under 
Marshal  Tess^,  and  a  fleet  under  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  were  sent  to  blockade  Barcelona, 
Peterborough  attempted  to  raise  the  siege, 
but  failed.  He  then  produced  a  commiasion 
appointing  him  commander  of  the  fleet  as 
well  as  the  army,  and  set  oat  in  an  open  boat 
in  quest  of  it.  He  was  picked  up  by  one  of 
the  ships ;  and  though  he  ftuled  to  bring  od 
an  engagement  with  the  French  fleet,  he  re- 
lieved Barcelona.  But  he  quarrelled  with  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who  disapproved  of  his  de- 
sign of  marching  at  once  on  Madrid.  Unable 
to  endure  a  command  divided  between  himself 
and  Gkdway,  he  left  the  army  for  Qenoa.  In 
1707  he  returned  as  a  volunteer ;  but  Sunder- 
land, a  warm  supporter  ol  Galway,  roughly 
recalled  him.    He  visited  Vienna,  the  camp 
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of  Ghaite  XII.   at  Alt-Baatadt,  and  that  of 
Marlboroagh  in  Flanders.     In  1711  he  was 
sent  to  ^enna    in  order  to    reconcile  the 
Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savo^.    In  1713 
he    was   made   Governor    of    Mmorca.     On 
the  accession    of    Greorge  I.,  he  was  made 
general    of    the    marine    forces    of    Great 
Britain,  an    office   continued    under  George 
11.     In   1717  he  was  suddenly  arrested  at 
Bologna  on  the  groundless  chai^  of  plotting 
against  the  Pretender's  life.      In    1719  he 
conducted,  on  his  own  responsibility,  an  in- 
trigue with  the  French  court  through  the 
Biuce  of  Parma,  uncle  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
which  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the  minister 
Alberoni    In  1735  he  died  at  sea,  on  his  way 
to    Lisbon.      "This  man,"  says  Macaulay, 
**  was,  if  not  the  greatest,  yet  assuredly  the 
most  extraordinary  character  of  that  age.  .  . 
But  his  splendid  talents  and  Tirtues  were 
rendered  ^most  useless  to  his  country  by  his 
restlessness,  his  irritability,  his  morbid  craving 
for  novelty  and  for  excitement.   His  weakness 
had  not  only  brought  him,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  into  serious  trouble,  but  had  impelled 
him  to  some  actions  altogether  im worthy  of 
his  humane  and  noble  nature." 

MaomUaj.  Hid.  of  Bng. ;  Btsahope,  Hitt.  ^ 
Ai0.  and  war  vf  SyuiOMn(m  in  Bpa,v^, 

Paterloo  Meeting,  Thb  (August  16, 

1819),  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  meetings 
in  which  the  national  desire  for  Parliamentary 
Reform  found  expression.  Manchester  decided 
to  follow  the  example  of  Birmingham,  and 
made  extensive  preparations  for  a  grand  meet- 
ing on  Aug.  16, 1819,  under  the  lead  of  a  noted 
reformer,  *'  Orator  "  Hunt.  The  county  execu- 
tive made  extensive  military  arrangements  to 
Srevent  any  rioting  or  disturbance.  On  the 
ay  fixed,  between  50,000  and  60,000  people 
marched  into  St.  Peter's  fHeld,  then  on  the 
outskirts  of  Manchester,  while  the  magistrates 
were  watching  the  proceedings  from  a  neigh- 
bouring house.  As  soon  as  Hunt  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  assembled  crowd,  they  sent  the  chief 
constable  to  arrest  him — a  hopeless  impos- 
sibility in  the  face  of  an  enthusiastic  mob. 
The  Yeomanry  were  then  sent  to  charge  the 
crowd  ;  but  they  became  scattered,  lost  their 
order,  and  were  beginning  to  experience 
some  rough  treatment  at  &e  hands  of  the 
crowd,  when  the  magistrates  gave  the 
Hussars  orders  to  charge.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  efiFectual ;  '*  the  charge  swept 
the  mingled  mass  of  human  beings  before 
it;  people,  yeomen,  and  constables,  in  their 
confused  attempts  to  escape,  ran  over 
one  another."  The  meeting  was  broken 
up;  Hunt  was  arrested,  and  the  field  was 
left  strewed  with  the  victims  of  the  im- 
petuous charge,  which  has  given  to  the 
Peterloo  Meetmg  the  name  of  the  Manchester 
Massacre. 

Walpole,  Hirt.   o/  Bnj.  /r«n  2«5;  Annual 
B9giti€rs  Life  tf  Eldfm.  \ 


Peters,  or  Peter,  Hugh  {b.  1599,  d. 
1660),  was  a  native  of  Fowev  in  Cornwall,  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  became 
lecturer  at  St.  Sepulchre's  Church  in  the  city, 
and  in  1633  minister  of  an  Independent  con- 
gregation at  Rotterdam.  In  1634  he  emi- 
grated to  Massachusetts,  and  succeeded 
Roger  Williams  as  pastor  at  Salem.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1641.  *'  I  was  sent 
over  to  his  majesty,"  he  said  on  his  trial, 
**  that  we  might  have  a  little  help  in  point  of 
excise  and  customs,  and  encouragements  in 
learning."  He  remained  in  England,  and 
became  an  active  preacher  and  army  chaplain. 
In  1649  he  accompanied  Cromwell  to  Ireland, 
and  became  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
amendment  of  the  laws  (1651).  He  was  also 
appointed  one  of  the  Triers  (1654).  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  excepted  from  the  Act  of 
Indenmity,  tried  as  a  regicide  and  condenmed 
to  death.  He  was  charg^  with  plotting  the 
king's  death  with  Cromwell,  and  with  exciting 
the  soldiers  against  him  by  his  preaching 
before  and  during  the  trial.  He  was  also 
accused  by  rumour  of  being  himself  the  exe- 
cutioner of  Charles  I.,  but  this  was  not 
brouffht  forward  on  his  triaL  He  was  exe- 
cuted on  Oct.  16,  1660. 

Peter's  Pence.    [Rom-fboh.] 
Petition  and  Advice  (1667).  On  Feb. 

23,  1657,  Sir  Christopher  Pack  brought 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  address 
^oposing  the  recasting  of  the  constitution. 
ThiB  was  discussed  and  amended  for  a  month, 
and  finfdly  presented  to  Cromwell  on  Mar.  31 
under  the  title  of  the  **  Petition  and  Advice." 
April  was  spent  in  discussions  between  Crom- 
well and  a  committee  of  the  House  touching 
the  question  of  the  kingship  (definitely  re- 
fused by  Cromwell  on  May  8),  and  dealing 
with  defects  which  he  perceived,  and  amend- 
ments which  he  suggested  in  other  portions 
of  the  proposed  constitution.  The  Commons 
finally  added  a  supplement  to  the  original 
"Petition  and  Advice,"  called  '<The  Humble 
Additional  and  Explanatory  Petition  and 
Advice."  The  two  documents  together, 
known  shortly  by  the  title  of  the  first, 
made  up  the  new  scheme  of  government. 
Cromwell  was  empowered  to  choose  his  suc- 
cessor, and  confirmed  in  the  Protectorate. 
Parliaments  were  to  be  called  every  two 
years  at  the  furthest,  and  enjoy  all  their 
customaiy  rights.  Several  classes  of  persons, 
viz.,  all  Ronuui  Catholics,  and  generally  all 
persons  who  had  borne  arms  against  the  Par- 
liament, and  not  since  given  signal  testimony 
of  their  good  affections,  were  excluded  from 
political  rights.  The  Protector  was  em- 
powered to  nominate  a  second  House  of 
seventy  members,  his  Church  establishment 
sanctioned,  and  a  limited  toleration  secured. 
To  the  Protector's  Coimdl,  consisting  of 
twenty-one  persons,  approved  by  Parliament, 
an  important  share  in  the  government  was 
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given.  Protector  and  Goxincil  together  disposed 
of  the  fixed  vearly  revenne  (£1,300,000),  now 
granted,  and  were  responsible  for  its  expen- 
diture to  Parliament.  On  the  whole  the 
Petition  and  Advice  established  a  far  more 
workable  distribntion  of  political  power  than 
the  instrument  of  government. 

Muson,  lA.f%  of  Milton ;  Oniiot,  Cromicell  ; 
Carljle,  Cromw^t  LtU^n  and  Hp^echM;  Bnr« 
ton.  Diary.  ^c.  H.  F.] 

Fetitioners  (1679)  was  the  name  given 
to  those  members  of  the  Opposition,  or 
"  Country  **  P*rty,  who  in  this  year  presented 
petitions  to  Charles  II.  asking  him  to  summon 
a  Parliament  in  Jan.,  1680.  Their  opponents 
presented  counter-petitions,  expressing  ab- 
horrence of  the  attempt  to  encroach  on  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  were  hence  called  Ab- 
horrers  (q.v.). 

Burnet,  EUt.  of  hit  Own  Txvm,  iL  238. 

Petition  of  Bight   (1628).     When 

the  third  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  met,  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  resolved  to  begin  by 
vindicating  the  violated  rights  of  the  subjeoto 
rather  thim  renewing  the  attack  on  Buck- 
ingham. After  a  general  discossion  the 
Commons  proceeded  to  pass  resolutions 
against  arbitrary  imprisoament,  unparliamen- 
tary taxation,  and  other  grievances.  Went- 
worth  sug^sted  that  they  should  proceed  by 
a  bill  which  should  define  what  the  law 
should  be  in  the  future,  but  though  his  idea 
was  adopted  by  the  Commons,  the  king's 
openly  expressed  opposition  oblig^  them  to 
drop  it  (April  28).  Coke  now  proposed  that 
they  should  ask  the  Lords  to  join  with  them 
in  a  Petition  of  Right  (May  6),  and  after  about 
three  weeks'  debate  the  Upper  House  passed 
the  petition  (May  28).  The  petition  demanded 
four  things : — (1)  That  no  freeman  should  be 
obliged  to  give  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence  or 
tax,  without  common  consent  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. (2)  That  no  freeman  should  be  im- 
prisoned contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Lmd. 
(3)  That  soldiers  aud  sailors  should  not  be 
billeted  in  private  houses.  (4)  That  oommis- 
sions  to  punish  soldiers  and  sailors  by  martial 
law  should  be  revoked,  and  no  more  issued. 
Charles,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council, 
answered  evasively,  "  The  king  willeth  that 
right  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  statutes 
be  put  in  due  execution."  Dissatisfied  with 
this  reply,  the  Commons  prepared  a  remon- 
strance against  the  advisers  by  whose  counsel 
the  king  had  acted.  The  lang  interrupted 
them  by  a  message  forbidding  them  to  meddle 
with  affairs  of  State.  The  House  boldly  took 
up  again  the  charges  against  Buckingham. 
Before  this  determination,  and  before  the  am* 
biguous  attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
king  yielded  and  assented  to  the  petition  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  form.  But  the  king's 
final  surrender  did  not  secure  the  agreement 
of  king  and  Commons.    A  new  c(uarrel  un- 


fortunately arose  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
on  the  question  whether  the  petition  rendered 
illegal  the  levy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  with- 
out a  Parliamentary  grant.  NevertheleaB,  the 
king's  acceptance  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
great  era  in  English  history.  "  The  Petition 
of  Right,"  says  Mr.  Gardiner,  "has  jnrtly 
been  deemed  by  constitutional  historians  as 
aecond  in  importance  only  to  Magna  Charta 
itself.  It  circumscribed  the  monarchy  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  as  Magna  Charta 
circumscribed  the  monarchy  of  Hezuy  II. 
.  .  .  Like  Magna  Charta,  too,  the  Petition  of 
Right  was  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  a 
Revolution." 

Oardincr,  Hid.  of  A19.,  2903—1842;  HaUam, 
Cont.  UigL  [-C.  H.  F.] 

Petitions.    [Paklzajcsnt;  Ckown.] 

Philiphangll,  Ths  Battlb  of  (Sept  13, 
1646^,  was  fou^t  at  a  place  two  miles  west  of 
Selkirk,  whenllontrose's  Highland  army  was 
surprised  by  David  Leslie  with  4,000  norae 
from  the  Scottish  camp  before  Hereford. 
Montrose  himself  escaped  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  force,  the  rest  were  cut  in  pieces. 

Philippa,  QuBBN  {b,  drca  1312,  a.  1369), 
wife  of  Edward  III.,  was  the  daughter  of 
William,  Count  of  Holland  and  HainaoU. 
She  was  contracted  to  Edward  in  1326,  and 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  1328.  She 
accompanied  her  husband  on  some  of  his 
foreign  expeditions,  and  at  other  times  de- 
fended the  kingdom  in  his  absence ;  though 
the  story  of  her  presence  at  the  battle  of 
Neville's  Cross  rests  on  insufBcient  authority. 
Better  authenticated  is  the  well-known  anec- 
dote of  her  intercession  for  the  burgesses  of 
Calais,  which  well  suits  the  gracious  and 
merciful  disposition  of  one  oi  the  most 
popular  of  our  queens. 

PMvps.  SirCokrtaktixb,  was  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ox&eland  (1711  to  171 4),  Lord  Justice  in 
1712  and  in  1 714.  He  was  an  active  Jacobite, 
and  in  1712,  by  his  efforts,  won  the  Dublin 
elections  for  his  party.  The  Commons  im- 
peached him  in  1713,  and  Parliament  was 
prorogued  to  protect  him  against  them. 

Pictoa,  Gbwbhal  Sir  Thomas  (6.  1757, 
d,  1815),  entered  the  army  in  1771.  In  1764 
he  was  ordei^d  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  cm 
the  capture  of  St.  Lucia,  two  years  later,  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  recommended  him  for  tlie 
lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  68th,  and  soon 
afterwards  appointed  him  Grovemor  of  the 
ishmd  of  Trinidad.  In  this  capacity  he  al- 
lowed torture  to  be  applied  according  to  the 
Spanish  law.  Legal  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted, and  in  1806  he  was  found  guilty  by  a 
jury  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bendi.  A  new 
tried  was,  however,  granted,  and  the  Terdict 
was  reversed  in  1 808.  In  1 809  he  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Flushing.  Before 
he  had  recovered  from  a  malarious  fever. 
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which  h6  had  contracted  on  this  expedition,  he 
was  .ordered  to  Portugal  to  command  the  3rd 
Division,  nicknamed  the  Fighting  Division. 
At  Badajoz  he  rendered  most  signal  service. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  invalided,  hut  re- 
sumed  his  command  in  time  to  share  in 
the  battle  of  Vittoria,  where  his  division  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  He  was  engaged 
in  nearly  all  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees  «nd 
in  the  south  of  France.  On  the  news  of.  the 
escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  at  Wellington's 
express  desire,  Picton  accepted  a  conunand 
under  him.  At  Quatre  Bras  he  was  with  a 
very  inferior  force  opposed  to  Ney,  and  for 
three  hours  sustained,  unaided,  a  most  obsti- 
nate contest.  In  this  battle  he  received  a 
wound,  of  which  he  told  no  one,  lest  he 
should  be  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the 
greater  battle,  which  he  knew  must  soon 
take  place.  Accordingly  he  was  present  in 
command  of  the  6th  Division,  against  which 
Napolaon  launched  one  of  his  earliest,  and, 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  testified,  "one 
of  his  most  serious  attadcs."  As  he  was  in 
the  act  of  giving  the  word  for  that  charge, 
which  repmsed  the  attempt  to  break  the 
£nglish  line,  he  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball 
on  the  temple,  and  killed  instantaneously. 
The  story  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
on  bad  terms  with  Picton  has  been  totally 
denied  by  the  duke  himself,  who  appreciated 
his  qualities  and  solicited  his  services  both  in 
the  Peninsula  and  in  Flanders. 

Jf «moim  of  Pietcn  ;  Kapler,  P«iitiuu7ar  War  ; 
WMington  DwpatehM, 

Pictflf  '^^^  (*''-t  Picti,  or  paiated  people), 
were  the  nation  who  in  early  times  inhabited 
the  north-  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
modem  Scotland.  Their  ethnology  has  been 
one  of  the  most  controverted  points  even  in 
Celtic  antiquities.  But  no  one  now  believes 
tluit  they  were  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  the 
general  consensus  seems  to  be  that  they  were 
Celts  of  the  Goidelic  rather  than  of  the 
Brythonic  type.  It  has,  however,  been  shown 
that  not  only  some  of  their  place-names,  but 
also  some  of  their  customs,  can  hardly  be  of 
Aryan  origin,  and  that  consequently  they 
were  largely  of  "  Ivemian "  or  pre- Aryan 
descent.  But  the  term  Picts,  which  is 
obviously  of  Roman  origin,  does  not  seem  to 
be  indicative  of  race,  but  to  have  been  simply 
used  to  denote  a  group  of  people  of  various 
origin  dwelling  together,  who  ultimately 
became  members  of  me  same  political  organi- 
sation. To  the  classical  writers  the  term  Pict 
simply  meant  the  whole  aggregate  of  the 
tribes  dwelling  to  the  north  of  the  Roman 
walls,  who  at  an  earlier  age  were  known  as 
the  Caledonii  and  Meatao.  They  never  were 
subjugated  by  the  Romans,  and  even  when 
the  Scots  had  occupied  the  western  coast  of 
Scothuid,  they  still  held  the  region  north  of 
the  Forth,  and  east  of  Drumalban,  though  at 
a  later  date  Scandinavian  conquests  deprived 
them  of  the  extreme  north  of  the  island.    The 


range  of  mountains  called  the  Mounth  divided 
the  northern  from  the  southern  Picts.  There 
was  also  a  third  Pictish  territory  in  Galloway, 
whose  inhabitants,  shut  off  by  Brythonic 
tribes  from  their  northern  brethren,  were 
called  the  Niduari  Picts,  and,  curiously 
enough,  retained  the  name  long  after  it  had 
become  extinct  north  of  the  Forth.  [Gal- 
loway ;  GuMURiA.]  When  they  first  became 
prominent  in  history  as  the  devastators  of  the 
abandoned  province,  the  Picts  were  mostly 
heathens.  The  Picts  of  Galloway  had  become 
at  least  partially  converted  to  Christianity  by 
the  preaching  of  Ninian  at  the  end  of  the 
four&  century.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  the  teaching  of  Golumba  established 
among  the  Picts  the  authority  of  the  monastic 
and  tribal  church  of  lona,  and  created  intimate 
relations  between  the  immigrant  Scots  and 
the  race  they  had  driven  over  Drumalban. 
About  the  same  time  a  united  Pictish 
monarchy  seems  to  have  grown  up,  with  a 
peculiar  rule  of  succession  in  the  female  line 
that  was  certainly  pre- Aryan.  Before  long, 
however,  the  Picts  were  compelled  to  fully 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  great 
Northumbrian  monarchs  of  the  seventh 
century.  The  rash  enterprise  of  Egfrid  led, 
however,  to  the  Pictish  victory  of  Dunnichen 
TNechtansmere),  which  again  secured  their 
n-eedom  (686).  In  the  next  century  the 
teaching  of  the  missionary,  St.  Bonimcius, 
induced  Nectan,  King  of  Uie  Picts,  to  expel 
the  Columban  clergy,  and  introduce  the 
Roman  usages  (717).  The  result  was  constant 
war  with  &e  Scots,  which,  along  with  the 
Danish  inroads,  which  now  became  constant, 
reduced  the  Pictish  kingdom  to  much  miser}-. 
The  history  of  the  period  after  Bedels  invalu- 
able work  ends  is  very  obscure.  The  Pictish 
law  of  succession  especially  exposed  the  state 
to  the  danger  of  foreign  kings.  At  last,  in 
844,  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  **the  first  of  the 
Scots,'*  established  a  new  dynasty  in  the  land 
of  the  Picts,  which  produced  the  political 
union  of  Picts  and  S^ts.  After  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century  there  are  no  more  kings  of 
the  Picts— or  of  Scone,  as,  after  its  capital, 
the  state  was  sometimes  called — ^but  of  Alban. 
The  whole  of  Scotland  north  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  was  thus,  except  for  the  Norse  jarldoms 
on  coasts  and  islands,  united,  at  least  nomi- 
nally, into  a  single  state. 

Kxwos  or  THx  Picts. 

Bmde,  son  of  MaUoon    . 
QflTtnaidli,  son  ot  Domeloh 
Neotau,  gnmdson  of  Herd 
Ginioob,  son  of  LoiditreB 
Qartosid,  1011  of  Wid     . 
Bmde  „        t, 

TWorgsn  „  „  . 
Talorgitn,  son  of  Eanfrad 
Oartnaid,  son  of  DomnaU 
Dnut  „         „ 

Bmde,  son  of  Bile  . 
Tfenm,  son  of  Entefldich 
Brade,  son  of  DerUi 
Neotan 
Dnut 
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Alpin,  aon  of  Eoohaidh 
Neotaa,  aon  of  Derili 
Angus,  aon  of  Fergus 
Brude       „  ,1 

Ciniod,  son  of  Wredeoh 
Alpin,  son  of  Wroid 
TaloTgan,  son  of  Angus 
Drest,  son  of  TalorgAn 
Conall,  son  of  Taidg^ 
Constantin,  son  of  Fergus 
Angus  „  „ 

Drust,  son  of  Cionstantin  ) 
Talorgan,  son  of  Wthoil  } 
Eoganan  (Uven),  son  of  Angus 
Wrad,  son  of  Bsxgoit 
Brude       „  „  .       . 

Kenneth  MsoAIpin  . 

Skene,  Celtic  Seotland,  giyes  the  only  full  and 
critical  account  of  the  Picts,  based  on  the 
original  authorities,  edited  by  Mr.  Skene  in  his 
Chronidet  of  ths  PicU  and  8eot».  BhKs  COtie 
BrUain  gires  a  good  summary  of  the  history,  and 
throws  much  light  on  the  ethnology  of  the  Picts. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Filgrima|f6  of  Graoa  was  the  name 
given  to  the  insurrection  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire  in  1537,  caused  chiefly  by  the 
ecclesiastical  and  other  reforms  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Cromwell.  It  was  headed  by  a  young  Lin- 
colnshire gentleman,  named  Robeit  Aske,  and 
j  oined  by  most  of  the  gentlemen  and  nobility  of 
Yorkshire.  Hie  rebels  mustered  in  great  force 
and  advanced  towards  York,  which  they  occu- 
pied. Joined  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord 
I)arcy ,  and  the  Percies,  the  rebels,  30,000  strong, 
moved  southwards.  At  Doncaster  they  were 
met  by  the  royal  commissioners,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A 
conference  was  held,  and  the  rebels  were  in- 
duced by  the  terms  offered  to  disband.  But, 
finding  that  their  demands  were  not  really  to 
be  complied  with,  an  insurrection  broke  out 
anew  under  Bir  Francis  Bigod.  This  was 
suppressed,  with  great  severity.  Martial  law 
was  established  in  the  north.  Aske,  Darcy, 
and  twenty  other  leaders  were  seized  (March, 
1637)  and  executed,  and  the  movement  was 
stamped  out. 

Pindanrie  War.  The  Pindairies  were 
a  body  of  freebooters,  established  in  the 
Vindhya  Hills,  recruited  from  all  nations  and 
religions,  and  finding  employment  sometimes 
with  the  armies  of  native  princes,  sometimes 
in  predatory  excursions  of  their  own.  Their 
expeditions  were  of  the  most  destructive 
character;  all  mounted  and  lightly  armed 
they  crossed  the  country  in  marches  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  fell  upon  the  devoted 
district,  carried  o£E  everything  movable  in  it, 
and  burnt  the  houses  and  crops.  In  1816  the 
Pindarries  crossed  the  Nerbudda,  and  ravaged 
the  English  possessions  in  the  Decean.  Lord 
Hastings  determined  to  end  this,  and  pre- 
pared large  armies  in  all  the  presidencies. 
The  matter  was  complicated  by  the  extensive 
conspiracy  organised  by  Bajee  Rao  and  Appa 
Sahib,  and  the  treacnery  of  Dowlut  Bao 
Scindia.  The  vigorous  measures  of  Lord 
Hastings,  however,  broke  np  the  conspiracy, 
and  the  Pindarries  were  beaten  again  and 


again  (1817).  Chetoo  Singh,  their  chief,  how- 
ever,  with  the  remnant  of  his  foUowezs,  to 
the  number  of  20,000,  assembled  in  aims. 
The  English  forces  were  concentrated  for  a 
great  attack ;  the  Pindarries  seeing  the  hope- 
lessnees  of  resistance,  fled ;  Ghet^,  deprived 
of  his  followers,  sought  refuge  in  ihe  forests 
of  Malwa,  where  he  was  devoured  by  a  tiger, 
and  the  Pindarries  submitted  (1818). 

Pinhoaf Tub  Battlb  of  (1001),  was  fought 
between  the  English  and  the  Danes,  in  wlucfa 
the  latter  were  victorious.  Pinhoe  is  a  village 
three  miles  east  of  Exeter. 

PinMe  Clench.  The  Battls  of  (Sept. 
10,  1647),  was  fought  during  the  Protector 
Somerset's  campaign.  The  two  forces  were 
drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  Esk,  the  English 
under  Somerset  and  Warwick,  the  Sa)tch 
under  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  The  Scotch 
crossed  the  river  and  at  first  gained  the  ad- 
vantage, but  were  scattn^d  by  a  great  charge 
of  the  English. 

Pipe  AdUSp  The,  or  Great  Rolls  of  the 
Exchequer,  are  preserved  in  the  Record  Office 
and  are  almost  perfect  from  2  Henry  IL  to 
the  present  date.  They  relate  to  all  matters 
connected  with  the  revenue  of  the  crown, 
crown  lands,  &c.,  and  are  of  great  value  for 
historical  and  genealogical  purpoees.  A  Pipe 
Roll  Society,  for  the  publication  of  these  doca- 
ments,  was  formed  in  1883. 

Fipewell,  The  Council  of  (1199),  was 
held  oy  Richard  I.,  immediately  after  his 
coronation,  to  raise  money  and  make  other 
preparations  for  his  Crusade.  Pipewell  Abbey 
IS  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rockingham.  , 

Fitcaim  Zaland.    In  April,  1798,  the 

crew  of  H.M.S.  Bounty  mutinied,  owing  to 
the  harsh  conduct  of  their  commander.  Lieu- 
tenant Bligh.  After  many  adventures,  a 
remnant  of  the  mutineers  reached  Pitcairn 
Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whei«,  together 
with  some  women,  natives  of  islands  m  the 
South  Seas,  they  formed  a  settlement,  remark- 
able  for  the  orderly  and  exemplary  conduct 
of  its  inhabitants.  Their  descendants  inhabit 
the  island  to  this  day.  The  settlement  was 
visited  by  Captain  EUiot  in  1839,  who  gave 
such  a  favourable  report  of  the  state  of  the 
islanders,  that  assistance  was  sent  out  to  them 
by  the  government. 

Pitt,  William  {b.  1759,  d.  1806),  the  aon 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham  and  Lady  Hester 
Greni^lle,  was  bom  May  28,  1759,  and  verv 
early  gave  signs  of  his  future  greatness  in  his 
marvellous  precocity.  In  1773  he  went  up 
to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  his 
industry  led  him  to  devour  mathematics  and 
classics  alike.  He  left  Cambridge  soon 
after  his  father's  death,  and,  being  called  to 
the  bar  in  1780,  went  the  Western  Circuit. 
But  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  a  general 
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election  took  place,  and  Pitt  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Appleby.  In  the  following 
February  Pitt  made  his  first  speech  in  favour 
of  Burke*8  plan  for  Economical  Reform.  His 
power  was  recognised  at  once ;  Fox  proclaimed 
him  one  of  the  first  men  in  Parliament.  He 
continued  to  gain  influence  and  admiration  by 
every  speech  he  made.  Early  in  December 
news  came  of  Comwallis's  surrender  in 
America,  and  Pitt  seized  the  opportunity  to 
attack  the  government.  The  ministry  re- 
signed, and  was  succeeded  by  Bockingham*s 
cabinet.  Pitt  was  offered  the  Yice-Treasurer- 
ship  of  Ireland;  but  he  knew  his  own 
value,  and .  declined  the  offer,  which  would 
not  have  g^ven  him  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
He  nevertheless  supported  the  government 
till  Rockingham's  death.  Then  followed 
Lord  Shelbume's  brief  tenure  of  office,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Coalition.  When  that  came 
to  an  end  in  Dec.,  1783,  the  king  invited 
Pitt  to  form  a  government.  Never  had  a 
Prime  Minister  a  more  difficult  task  before 
him.  In  December  the  majority  against  him 
'WTis  almost  two  to  one ;  but  such  was  Pitt's 
resolution  and  tact,  that  by  March  5,  1784, 
it  had  dwindled,  after  sixteen  divisions, 
down  to  a  bare  majority  of  one.  The  country 
at  large  was  vehement  in  its  support  of  the 
government,  and  the  city  of  London  pre- 
sented Pitt  with  its  freedom.  Pitt  now 
dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  government 
candidates  were  everywhere  returned.  Pitt 
at  twenty-four  "  domineered  absolutely  over 
the  cabinet,  and  was  the  favourite  at  once  of 
the  sovereign,  the  Parliament,  and  the  nation." 
Already  in  1782  he  had  demanded  an  inquiry 
into  the  system  of  Parliamentary  representa- 
tion. When,  however,  he  was  in  power  with  a 
large  majority  at  his  back,  he  was  prevented 
by  the  king's  strenuous  opposition  from  again 
introducing  the  subject,  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution soon  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  more 
notion  of  reform  of  any  kind  out  of  men's 
minds.  He  nevertheless  did  make  an  effort  in 
that  direction  when,  in  1785,  he  introduced  a 
bill  "to  amend  the  representation  of  the 
people  of  England  in  Parliament."  During 
nis  first  eight  years  of  power,  Pitt  enjoyed  a 
time  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  when  there  were 
no  wars  being  carried  on  by  England,  at  any 
rate  at  a  nearer  distance  than  India,  and  the 
country  and  Parliament  alike  were  anxious 
to  see  carried  out  some  of  the  numerous 
reforms  which  had  been  so  often  talked  about. 
The  first  of  these  measures  which  Pitt  ap- 
proached was  the  vexed  question  of  Indian 
government,  which  had  proved  the  death  of 
the  Coalition  ministry.  Pitt's  Indian  Bill 
was  quite  successful,  and  was  followed  by  his 
scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt.  In  the  same  year  (1786)  began  the 
measures  for  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings.  Pitt  took  no  active  part  in  it, 
though  he  gave  his  support  to  the  prosecution. 
In  1788  the  king  fell  ill,  and  Pitt,  supporting 


the  constitutional  view  of  the  Regency  ques- 
tion against  Fox,  who  warmly  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  attached  him- 
self more  firmly  than  ever  to  Qeorge  III. 
In  the  same  year  he  advocated  with  all  his 
eloquence  a  Bui  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  When  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out,  Pitt  appeared  in  a  new  light.  For  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  he  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  leading  the  European  opposition 
to  Fiance.  His  war  administration,  however, 
was  far  from  fortunate,  and  his  military 
enterprises  were  ill-planned  and  unsuccessful 
But  at  home  he  stiU  held  his  own  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  countrymen.  He  saw  the  im- 
mediate necessity  for  the  union  of  Ireland 
with  England ;  but  the  king's  narrow-minded 
obstinacy  prevented  him  combining  Union 
with  Cauiouc  Emancipation,  which  fdone,  he 
said,  would  make  the  Union  effectual.  But 
Pitt  was  not  the  man  to  be  baulked  in 
his  endeavours  to  fulfil  a  promise ;  and,  as 
he  could  not  have  his  own  way  in  the 
matter,  he  resigned,  in  1801,  the  post  which 
he  had  held  so  triumphantly  for  seventeen 
years,  and  with  him  went  all  the  abler  mem- 
bers of  his  administration.  "All  that  was 
left  to  the  king  was  to  call  up  the  rear  ranks 
of  the  old  ministry  to  form  the  front  rank  of 
a  new  ministry."  Addington  became  Prime 
Minister,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  succeed, 
chiefly  by  the  help  of  Pitt,  who  supported 
him,  and  by  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with 
France  on  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
But  the  real  incapacity  of  Addington,  com- 
bined with  the  restless  ambition  of  Bonaparte, 
at  lenffth  compelled  Pitt  to  assume  a  different 
attitude  towards  the  ministry.  Parliament 
and  the  nation  at  large  looked  to  Pitt  as  the 
only  man  who  could  save  the  country  in  the 
event  of  the  war  which  it  was  seen  must  soon 
be  continued  with  France.  Addington  felt  the 
pressure  on  all  sides,  but  tried  to  come  to 
terms  with  Pitt,  which  would  still  leave  him 
in  the  possession  of  a  large  share  of  power. 
In  May,  1803,  Pitt  emerged  from  the  retire- 
ment in  which  he  had  been  living,  and  made  a 
great  speech,  advocating  the  declaration  of 
war.  In  April,  1804,  Addington  resigned. 
Pitt  was  commanded  to  form  a  mimstry. 
He  desired  a  broad  government,  which  should 
include  all  the  highest  talent  in  the  kingdom 
—  Fox,  Grenville»  Windham,  and  oUiers. 
But  the  king's  obstinacy  once  more  defeated 
an  excellent  scheme.  Pitt  yielded,  and  formed 
a  Tory  administration.  Most  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  both  at  home,  and  by  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  combinations,  to  avert  me 
threatening  danger ;  and  the  glorious  victory 
of  Trafalgar  in  Oct.,  1805,  crushed  the  French 
navy.  But  the  close  of  Pitt's  career  is  melan- 
choly. The  Opposition,  which  had  refrained 
from  any  factious  resistance  to  the  war  policy 
of  the  government,  in  April,  1805,  proposed 
a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Melville  for  mis- 
management of  the  navy   while  Treasurer 
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under  Pitt's  former  admijustration.  Pitt  itood 
by  his  old  friend ;  but  the  Speaker's  casting 
vote  decided  a  division  against  the  accuse£ 
Pitt  regarded  the  advei'se  vote  as  ahnost  a 
vote  of  censure  on  himself,  and  was  quite 
crushed.  In  the  following  July,  Parliament 
was  prorogued;  but  the  war  was  carried  on 
with  x^apoleon's  usual  activity.  In  September 
Pitt  had  the  satisfaction  of  negotiating  with 
Kussia  and  Austria  a  general  coalition  against 
Napoleon,  who  in  reply  made  every  prepara- 
tion for  invading  England.  Circumstances, 
however,  prevented  him  from  carrying  out 
that  scheme,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  Continent.  The  capitulation  of  the 
Austrian  army  at  Ulm  on  Oct.  19  was  the 
first  result  of  this  change  of  plan.  The  news 
proved  a  death-blow  to  Pitt,  which  even  the 
news  of  Tra&lgar  four  days  later  could  not 
avert.  The  next  day,  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
dinner,  he  spoke  the  last  words  he  was  ever  to 
utter  in  public.  In  December  he  retired  to 
Bath  to  rest ;  but  the  news  of  Austorlitz  com- 
pleted the  breakdown  of  his  health.  He  was 
just  able  to  travel  to  London  in  January  for 
the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  2l8t ;  but 
when  he  arrived  at  Putney,  he  was  too  ill 
to  attend,  and  two  days  later,  on  Jan.  23, 
1806,  he  died.  Pitt  has  "been  justly  called 
the  man  of  Parliamentary  government.  No 
man  ever,  from  his  earliest  appearance  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  his  latest  days,  exer- 
cised so  absolute  a  sway  over  that  assembly. 
By  his  incorruptible  integrity,  conspicuously 
displayed  during  nineteen  years,  he  did  more 
thim  any  one  man  to  crush  out  the  corruption 
in  high  places  which  had  prevailed  during  the 
first  eighty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Massey,  Eitt. ;  Stanhope,  W  <^  P^f  Th9 
QrenviUe  Corr99p<mdeno$ ;  Pitt't  Speechn  ;  Parlia' 
mentary  Eitt.j  Jesse,  Mem.  of  Reign  cf  George 
III. ;  May,  Coiwt.  Hiat.  ;  IfacMilay,  ^Mays  ; 
▲dolphaa.  flirt.  [W,  ^  g/| 

Place  Billfl.  Thr  Fibst  (1672)  was  a 
measure  congenial  to  the  Tory  reformers  of 
William  III.'s  reign.  Its  object  was  summarily 
to  exclude  all  plHcemen  60m  the  House  of 
Commons.  "  Nobody  thought  of  drawing  a 
line  between  the  few  functionaries  who  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  crowd  of  functionaries  who  ought  to 
be  shut  out.  A  member  who  was  to  be 
chosen  after  1693  was  not  to  accept  any  place 
whatever."  The  bill  was  violently  opposed 
in  the  Upper  House,  Marlborough  making  a 
great  speech  in  its  support.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  forty-two  were  in  its  favour  and 
forty-four  against  it.  Proxies  were  called, 
however,  and  the  bill  was  lost  by  three  votes. 
Next  year  the  bill  was  introduced  again,  and 
again  easily  passed  the  Commons.  It  pro- 
vided that  no  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  elected  after  Jan.  1,  1694,  should 
aooept  any  place  of  profit  under  the  crown, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  seat,  and  of  being 
incapable  of  sitting  again  in  the  same  Par- 


liament. The  Lords  added  the  wise  amend- 
ment, "  unless  he  be  afterwards  chosen  to 
serve  in  the  same  Parliament."  The  Com- 
mons agreed  to  this  amendment.  William, 
who  appears  to  have  misunderstood  the 
nature  of  the  bill,  refused  his  assent.  The 
angry  Commons  first  passed  an  addrees, 
afiirming  that  those  who  had  advised  the 
king  on  this  occasion  were  public  enemies; 
and  then,  on  the  motion  of  Harley,  appointed 
a  committee  to  cfraw  up  a  representation  to 
the  king.  William,  however,  in  his  reply, 
yielded  nothing.  "  Thus  ended,  more  happily 
than  William  had  a  right  to  expect^  one  it 
the  most  dangerous  contests  in  wluch  he  ever 
engaged  with  his  Parliament."  In  1694  the 
bill  was  introduced  again  iuto  the  Commons. 
It  was  thrice  read,  but  on  the  third  reading 
was  rejected  by  thirty-thiee  votes.  The  result 
of  the  bill  would  liave,  as  Banke  remarks, 
caused  *'  Parliament  and  the  administration 
to  stand  against  one  another  as  two  distinct 
bodies."  Toe  Second  (1743)  was  originally 
proposed  by  Sandys,  but  subeequenUy  op- 
posed by  him  on  the  ground  that  George  II. 
was  antagonistic  to  the  measure.  *'  Derided,'' 
says  Hallam, "  though  it  was  at  the  time,  it  had 
considerable  efPect;  excluding  a  gnat  nmn- 
ber  of  inferior  officers  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  has  never  since  contained  so 
revolting  a  list  of  court-deputieB  as  it  did  in 
the  age  of  Walpole." 

Plaatai^enet,  the  name  by  which  the 
house  of  Anjou  is  generally  known,  is  derived 
from  plant  a  genitta^  the  broom-plajit,  a  sprig 
of  which  was  usually  worn  by  Greoffiney  of 
Anjou,  father  of  Henry  II.,  on  his  cap.  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  custom  of  his  is  to  be 
taken  to  indicate  his  love  of  field-sports,  or  as 
a  sig^  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  humble 
origin  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  which  had  for 
its  founder  a  woodman  of  Bennes.  [Akgkviivs.] 

Plaatagen0t»  Familt  of.    [AiroBviys.] 

PlaSBey,  The  Battle  or  (June  23, 1767), 
was  fought  by  Clive  against  the  troops  of 
Surajah  DowhJi  in  the  campai^  undertaken 
to  avenge  the  massacre  of  the  JBlack  Hole  of 
Calcutta,  dive  having  condnded  his  amnge- 
ments  with  Meer  Jaffier,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Surajah  Dowlah,  recapitulating  the  grievances 
which  the  English  luid  to  oomplam  of,  and 
stating  that  he  was  coming  to  Moorshedabad 
to  arrange  them.  He  set  out  from  Chander- 
nag^re  on  June  13  with  an  army  of  1,000 
Europeans,  2,000  natives,  and  eight  pieces  of 
cannon.  Meer  Jaffier,  however,  proved  faith- 
less, snd  on  the  19th  the  rains  set  in  with 
great  violence.  Clive  saw  that  ho  had 
advanced  too  far  to  recede,  and  that  there 
would  be  more  danger  in  retiring  than  pro- 
ceeding. Accordingly  he  called  a  council  of 
war  on  the  question,  and  it  was  almost  unani- 
mously decided  not  to  risk  an  action.  ^  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  on  June  22,  the  British 
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force  croased  the  Hooghly,  and  at  midnight 
encamped  in  a  grove  of  mango-trees  at 
PJaasey.  In  the  morning  the  Nabob's  troops, 
beaded  by  a  body  of  fifty  Frenchmen,  were  in 
motion,  and  the  astiaalt  began  with  a  furious 
cannonade.  The  Kngliwh  escaped  the  shots 
by  sitting  down  under  cover  of  a  high  bank. 
About  noon  a  slight  shower  dami^;ed  the 
enemy's  powder.  They  were  compelled  to 
withdraw  their  artillery,  and  Glive  advanced 
vigorously  to  the  attack  of  their  lines.  In 
spite  of  the  gaUantry  of  the  French,  GUve 
was  able  to  storm  the  camp,  rout  the  whole 
army,  and  pursue  them  for  about  six  miles. 
The  enemy,  it  is  supposed,  lost  about  500  men  ; 
the  English  only  seventy-two.  The  Nabob, 
JTifluftUffld  by  the  conspirators,  had  been  the 
first  to  fly,  and,  mounted  on  a  camel,  and 
followed  by  about  2,000  horse,  bore  to  his 
csapital  the  news  of  his  disgrace. 

mil,  Hift.  of  India;  Gleiff,  Lift  ofdi^t. 

Plttteily  Madam B  i>b,  was  a  sister  of  the 
Countess  of  Darlington,  the  mistress  of 
Greorge  I.  We  find  the  sisters  supporting 
Carteret  against  Walpole  and  Townshend, 
who  relied  on  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal.  8he  received  a  bribe  of  £10,000  to 
facilitate  the  passing  of  the  South  Sea  BilL 
In  1723  a  maixiase  was  arranged  between 
her  daughter  and  the  Count  of  St.  Flo- 
rentin,  but  the  countess  required  as  a  con- 
dition that  a  dukedom  should  be  granted  to 
the  bridegroom.  This  Carteret,  as  Secretary 
for  the  Southern  Department,  exerted  himself 
to  obtain  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Horace 
Walpole  was  thereupon  sent  by  his  brother 
to  Paris  to  counteract  the  intrigue.  Madame 
de  Platen  was  ultimately  consoled  by  a 
portion  of  £10,000  from  George,  but  the 
interference  of  Walpole  caused  Carteret  to 
retire  to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 

Flavhoiuie  BiIl,THB  (l  737) ,  was  brought 
forwara  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  order  to 
check  the  indecency  of  the  stage.  His  Play- 
house Act  was  an  amendment  to  the  Vagrant 
Act  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  '*  It  declared,** 
aays  Lord  Stanhope,  ''  that  any  actor  without 
a  legal  settlement,  or  a  licence  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  should  be  deemed  a  rogue  and  a 
vagabond.  To  the  Lord  Chamberlain  it  gave 
legal  power  instead  of  customary  privilege ; 
authorising  him  to  prohibit  the  representation 
of  any  drama  at  his  discretion,  and  compelling 
all  authors  to  send  copies  of  their  plays  four- 
teen days  before  they  were  acted,  under  for- 
feiture of  £50,  and  of  the  licence  of  the 
house.  Moreover,  it  restrained  the  number 
of  playhouses,  by  enjoining  that  no  person 
should  have  authority  to  act  except  within 
the  liberties  of  Westminster,  and  where  the 
king  should  reside."  The  bill  was  carried  in 
spite  of  the  vigorous  opposition  of^  Lord 
Chesterfield ;  and  its  effect  in  subjecting  all 
plays  acted  to  the  previous  examination  of 


the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  offidals  ap- 
pointed by  him,  has  never  been  undone. 

Pleas,  Thb  Court  of  Common,  or  Com- 
mon Bench,  gained  existence  as  a  separate 
court  from  the  curia  regis  by  the  17th  article 
of  Magna  Charta,  which  provided  that  "  com- 
mon pleas  should  not  follow  the  court,  but  be 
held  m  some  fixed  place."  In  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  distingui&ed 
from  the  Exchequer  and  the  Kingfs  Bench 
as  having  cognisance  of  the  private  suits  of 
subiects.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was 
held  at  Westminster.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  were 
forbidden  to  interfere  in  its  jurisdiction, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  that  reign  com- 
mences a  regular  series  of  Qiief  Justices  of 
Common  Pleas.  A  full  bench  consisted  of 
the  Chief  Justice  and  of  four  (after  31  &  32 
Vic,  of  five)  puisn6  judges.  This  court  had 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Queen's 
Bench  and  Ebcchequer  in  personal  actions 
and  ejectment.  It  had  an  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion in  real  actions.  Under  the  Parliamentary 
Elections  Act  of  1868,  and  under  the  Bailway 
and  Canal  Act  of  1853,  it  also  received  ap- 
peals from  the  Revising  Barristers*  courts. 
Appeals  from  this  court  formerly  lay  to  the 
Kmg^s  Bench,  but  were  transferred  by  21 
Geo.  IV.  and  1  Will.  IV.  to  the  judges  of 
the  King's  Bench  and  the  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer  sitting  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 
The  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was 
maintained  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873, 
for  the  Common  Pleas  Division,  but  in  virtue 
of  s.  31,  has  since  been  merged  by  Order  of 
Council  in  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice. 

Wharton,  Law  Ltrioon ;  Stablw,  Cen*t.  Hut., 
^  ^-  [W.  H.] 

Pleffxnimd,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(890 — 914),  was  a  man  of  vury  extensive 
literary  acquirements,  and  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  Alfred's  court.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the 
compilation  of  a  portion  of  the  AnglO'Sazoti 
Chronieie,  and  it  is  Known  that  he  assisted  the 
king  in  many  of  his  literary  undertakings, 
notably  in  the  translation  of  Gregory's  pas- 
torals. "He  carried  out  consistently  the 
plans  of  Alfred,  and  laboured  diligentlv  to 
secure  for  the  Church  a  learned  ministry.^* 

Asser.  ViU  Alfr§di;  WUliam  of  MAlmesknury, 
GMta  Pontifioum;  Hook,  Archhiihop: 

Plnnket,  William  Contngkam,  Lord 
{b.  July,  1764,  d.  Jan.  4,  1854),  the  son  of  a 
clerg^yman ;  he  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  and  in  1787  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar.  In  1807  he  became  member  for  Mid- 
hurst;  in  1812  for  Dublin  University.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speakers  in  an 
age  of  orators.  He  was  not  a  Whig,  but  a 
follower  of  Lord  Grenville.  In  1821,  ktttr 
Qrattan*s  death,  he   became  the  chief  pro- 
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moter  of  Catholic  Emandpation  (q.v.|  in 
Parliament.  He  had  before  been  Solicitor- 
General,  and  in  1821  became  Attomey- 
Oreneral.  As  such  he  proceeded  tx  ojffUio  agaixist 
the  promoters  of  the  **  Bottle  Plot "  (q.v.)f  and 
his  conduct  was  criticised  in  Parliament,  but 
he  was  able  to  vindicate  it  successfully.  In 
1827  Canning  tried  to  get  him  made  Loid 
Chancellor,  but  the  long  refused.  He  was, 
however,  made  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  a  peer.  In  1830 
he  became  Lord  Chancellor. 

PlvnfctCt  Sp€«ehu;  M»7,  Con§t.  Hi§t. 

Poitieni,  Thb  Battle  of  (Sept.  19, 1356), 

was  the  second  of  Edward  the  Black  Pnnoe's 

great  victories  over  the  French.    In  1356  the 

truce  which  had  been  concluded  for  eight 

years  came  to  an  end.    The  Black  Prince  at 

the  head  of  a  great  army,  largely  composed  of 

mercemiries,  landed  in  Guienne,  and  marched 

up  the  Garonne,  plundering   the    country. 

The  following  year  he  marched  towards  the 

Loire ;  but  near  Poitiers  he  found  his  way 

barred  by  60,000  men  under  King  John  of 

France.  .'  The  prince's  army  is  said  not  to 

have  exceeded  8,000 ;  but  it  was  very  strongly 

posted  behind  lanes,  hedges,  and  vinevards, 

which  were  lined  with  archers.    His  offers  to 

treat  were  rejected,  and  the  French  horse 

pressed  on  up  the  lane.    But  they  fell  back 

in    confusion    before    the    arrows   of    the 

English.     At    the   same   time   they   were 

chiuged  in  flank    bv  the  Englidi  cavalry, 

while  the  main  body  of  the  English  foot 

advanced  on  their  front.    The  French  fought 

desperately,    but    were   completely    routed. 

8,000  of  them  were  killed,  and  among  the 

crowd  of  prisoners  was  King  John  himsell 

Fioinazt,  OhrcnieU ;  Jehanla  Bel,  ChroniqyM; 
Longman,  Xdward  tht  Third. 

PoitierSy  William  of  (b.  circa  1020), 
was  a  Norman  soldier  who  suDsequently  took 
orders,  and  became  one  of  William  the  Con- 
queror's chaplains.  He  wrote  Gchta  Gulielmi, 
an  account  of  the  Korman  Conquest,  em- 
bracing the  period  from  1036  to  1067.  Being 
a  contemporary  account,  his  history  is  of  con- 
siderable value. 

Pole,  Abthitb,  son  of  Geoffrey  Pole,  and 
nephew  of  Cardinal  Pole,  attempted  in  1562 
to  form  a  conspiracy  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  Edwanl  Pole,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  against  Elizabeth,  offering  in 
case  of  his  success  to  sink  his  own  claims  to 
the  throne  in  favour  of  Blary  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  plot  was  discovered  before  it  came  to 
anything,  and  Pole  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  condemned  though  not  executed.  His 
claima  to  the  throne,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
win  over  a  large  number  of  adherents,  were 
derived  from  Greorge,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
brother  of  Edward  IV. 

Poler  JoHic  DB  la;  Michaxl  di  la. 
[Suffolk.] 


Pole,  Bboinald,  Cabodtal  {b.  1500,  d, 
1558),  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Pole,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Greorge,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV.  Tlioogh 
educated  for  the  Church  and  destined  for  & 
highest  ecclesiastical  preferments,  he  gave  up 
all  his  prospects  rather  than  acquiesce  in  the 
divorce  of  Queen  Catherine  and  the  Beparation 
of  England  from  the  Papacy.  He  retired  to 
Italy,  and  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Paul  in. 
He  was  the  intimate  associate  of  Contarini 
and  the  early  reformers  of  Catholicism; 
took  an  important  share  in  the  business 
of  the  Curia,  uid,  it  is  said,  narrowly  missed 
the  papal  chair.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Council  of  Trent,  though  that  assembly  oon- 
denmed  his  doctrine  of  justification.  H^ 
never  loet  sight  of  England;  wrote  a  book 
against  Henry ;  constantly  stirred  up  the 
Catholic  powers  against  him,  and  was  the 
leading  representative  of  English  Catholicism 
in  Europe.  At  last  the  reaction  under  Mair 
restored  him  to  England  as  papal  legate  and 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  her 
leading  adviser  in  ecclesiastical  afEuis, 
though  he  is  said  to  have  been  averse  to 
some  of  the  more  brutal  aspects  of  her  perse- 
cutions. Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Paul  lY.,  who 
deprived  him  of  his  legatine  position. 

FhiUips,  L0  of  PoU,  with  Bidler*!  AwmMi^ 
99twm»;  Fronde,  Ui»t.  o/  Ema.,  and  Poli*' 
Fbrfet,  indnding  his  BpitMa  sod  D«  Sckimtit 
Aagticinu, 

Poliflh  Vote,  Tbs  (1863).  The  news  of 
the  Polish  insurrection,  and  its  sanguinary  sup- 
pression, excited  great  enthuslaam  and  sym- 
pathy in  England  and  France  for  the  Polish 
cause.  France  was  ready  for  intervention  if 
England  would  join.  Earl  Russell  went  to 
the  extent  of  drawing  up,  in  concert  with 
France  and  Austria,  a  note  on  the  subject 
urging  on  the  Russian  government  six  points 
as  the  outline  of  a  pacification  of  Poland. 
These  were — a  complete  amnesty,  a  national 
representation,  a  distinct  national  administra- 
tion of  Poles  for  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  fall 
liberty  of  ocnsdence,  with  the  repeal  of  all 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  Catholic  worship, 
the  recognition  of  the  Polish  language  as 
official,  ^  establishment  of  a  regular  system 
of  recruiting.  Lord  Palmerston,  however, 
refused  to  hear  of  anything  like  armed  inter- 
vention. When  Russia  learnt  that  the  note 
wasa  mere  unsupported  suggestion,  she  treated 
it  coolly  and  contemptuously.  The  question, 
however,  was  brought  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  P.  Hennessy.  The  result 
was  a  hot  d^Mite,  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  and  others,  vied  with  each  other 
in  expressing  detestation  of  these  barbarities. 
A  great  meeting  was  held  on  the  subject  at 
the  Guildhall,  at  whioh  similar  indignant 
speeches  were  delivered.    Kothing,  howevar, 
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was  done  bv  the  goyemment   beyond  the 

deepatch  of  the  Note. 

Anniud  JZMutor.    2868;    Hantard't   IMtoU*; 
XoCarthj.  Hut.  of  Our  Own  Ttnu. 

Polish  Question  (1831-32).    At  the 

oatbreak  of  the  Polish  rebellion  England 
warmly  syinpathised  with  the  rebels.  At 
the  same  tmie  Palmerston,  occupied  with  the 
Belgian  question,  steadily  refused  to  assist  the 
Poles  except  by  suggestions  to  Russia.  But 
that  power  knew  he  would  not  interfere  by 
arms,  and  his  remonstrances  were  treated 
with  derision.  He  made  another  attempt  to 
obtain  mercy  for  the  Poles  after  the  fall  of 
'Warsaw,  but  Nesselrode  briefly  informed 
him  that  the  oiUy  obligation  incumbent  on 
Bossia  by  the  Ireaty  of  Vienna,  was  the 
duty  of  maintaining  the  union,  and  that  the 
constitution  was  a  grace  of  the  emperor, 
which  had  been  forfeited  by  rebellion.  In 
1831,  however,  the  woes  of  Poland  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
theoe  attacks  produced  no  result.  The  feeling 
in  favour  of  tne  Poles  grew  as  the  news  of 
the  Russian  cruelties  were  brought  home, 
and  in  July,  1833,  Mr.  Cullar  Fereusson 
moved  an  address  to  the  crown  in  favour 
of  the  Poles.  Palmerston,  however,  opposed 
this,  urging  that  the  British  government 
could  not  do  more  than  it  had  done,  unless 
it  declared  war,  and  that  the  latter  course 
would  be  hardly  advisable.  However,  the 
most  violent  lang^ge  was  applied  to  Russia 
and  its  emperor  in  Parliament,  and  the  feeling 
against  them  became  so  strong,  that  later  in 
the  session,  the  ministry  was  compelled  to 
give  way,  and  grant  a  sum  of  £10,000  for  the 
relief  of  the  Polish  exiles. 

Annual  Bsgistsr;  Bansard'B  DvbotM. 

Pontatfe  was  a  duty  imposed  upon  all 
freemen  ror  the  making  and  repairing  of 
bridges,  and  is  the  same  as  the  "  ^rig.bot  *' 
of  Anglo-Saxon  times.  In  a  charter  of 
Edward  I.  to  certain  foreign  merchants,  we 
find  them  exempted  from  *'  pontage." 

Poor,  RooBR  LB  (or,  RooBR  Paupbk),  was 
the  son  cl  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  By  his 
father's  influence  he  was  made  Chancellor  by 
King  Stephen  in  1135,  but  in  1139  he  was,  to- 
gether with  many  other  ministers,  azrested  by 
the  king.  He  was  carried  to  Devisee,  where  his 
cousin  Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  holding  out 
stgainst  the  royal  troops,  and  the  threat  that, 
unless  he  surrendered,  his  cousin  should  be 
pat  to  death  before  his  eyes,  had  the  intended 
effect.  After  remaining  in  captivity  for  some 
time,  he  was  released  on  condition  of  quitting 
the  kingdom,  to  which  he  never  returned. 

Poor  Law»  Tbb  (Irbland).  There 
was  no  legal  provision  for  the  Irish  poor  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1828,  though  some  two 
and  a  half  millions  were  anniudly  spent  in 
charity.  In  1838  the  English  system  was  in- 
troduced, and  though  the  Irish  were,  and  are, 


especially  unwilling  to  enter  a  poor-house,  it 
on  the  whole  succeeded.  During  the  famine, 
indeed,  the  poorer  unions  were  very  soon 
bankrupt,  ana  Parliament  was  more  than  once 
called  on  to  relieve  them.  At  last,  in  1849,  the 
Rate  in  Aid  Bill  was  passed,  by  which  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  districts  of  Gonnaught — a  geneial 
rate  all  over  Ireland  was  resorted  to,  govern- 
ment lending  £100,000  for  the  relief  of  imme- 
diate distress,  on  this  security. 

Poor  ILaws  is  the  name  which  has  been 
given  to  the  leg^islation  providing  for  the 
relief  and  maintenance  of  the  destitute.  In 
mediaeval  England  the  care  of  the  helpless 
poor  was  undertaken  generally  by  the 
lords  of  manors,  the  parochial  clergy,  the 
monasteries,  and  religious  guilds,  and  in  the 
case  of  poor  craftsmen  by  the  trade  guilds. 
After  the  Black  Death  in  1349  the  surviving 
labourers  refused  to  work,  except  at  higher 
wages.  By  an  Act  of  the  same  year  (the  first 
of  the  many  **Statate0  of  lADOurers'*)  an 
attempt  was  made  to  force  all  able-bodied 
men  to  work,  and  almsgiving  to  ^  sturdy  '*  or 
*'  valiant  **  beggan  was  forbidden.  In  the  Act 
of  1388,  oonflnaing  the  Statute  of  Labourers, 
appears  the  first  germ  of  a  law  of  settlement. 
The  labourer  was  thereby  forbidden  to  leave 
hia  place  of  serrice,  or  to  wander  about  the 
country  without  a  passport ;  impotent  beggars 
were  to  remain  where  they  were  at  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  or  if  not  there  provided  for,  to 
seek  a  maintenance  within  their  hundreds,  or  in 
the  places  where  they  were  bom.  In  the  Acts 
of  1495  and  1604  it  was  further  provided  that 
beggRrs  should  be  "sent  to  the  place  where 
they  were  bom,  or  have  dwelt,  or  are  best 
known,  to  support  themselves  by  begging 
within  the  hundred.'' 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  break-up  of 
the  system  of  the  manor  and  craft-gpiild, 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  reli- 
gions guilds,  and  the  increase  of  prices 
owing  to  debasement  of  the  coinage,  made 
the  question  of  pauperism  much  more 
pressing  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and 
some  systematic  attempt  to  provide  relidE  was 
necessary  to  prevent  social  anarchy.  In 
1636  it  was  enacted  that  while  the  **  lusty  " 

S>or  might  be  ''daily  kept  on  continual 
hour,"  the  poor  who  were  not  able  to  work 
should  be  provided  for.  For  this  purpose  the 
congregation  of  each  parish  were  to  be 
exhort^  to  charitable  offerings,  and  a  book 
was  to  be  kept  by  the  clergy  showing  how 
the  money  was  spent.  In  1551  collectors  of 
alms  at  church  on  Sunday  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed, and  persons  refusing  to  subscribe 
were  to  be  expostulated  with  by  the  bidiop. 
By  a  later  Act  the  bishop  was  empowered  to 
send  them  before  the  justices,  who,  if  per- 
suasion failed,  could  impose  upon  Ihem  the 
Eayment  of  a  definite  amount.  It  was  not, 
owever,  till  1601  that  a  general  compulsory 
rating  was  substituted   for   semi-voluntary 
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contribution.  This  Act,  the  foundation  of 
TCngKah  Poor  Law,  ordered  the  nomination  bv 
the  justices  of  two  or  three  overseers  in  esuca 
parish,  who  were  empowered  to  raise  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  by 
taxing  every  inhabitant.  The  Act  drew  a 
clear  distinction  between  able-bodied  poor 
unwilling  to  labour,  or  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment, who  were  to  be  set  to  work,  and 
impotent  poor  unable  to  work,  who  were  to 
be  relieved.  Persons  able  but  refusing  to 
labour  were  to  be  committed  to  prison. 

The  law  of  Settlement,  which  took  the  plaoe 
of  the  various  Tudor  statutes  to  suppress 
vagrancy  by  imprisonment,  whipping,  brand- 
ing, and  the  like,  began  with  an  Act  of  1662. 
Tfa^  authorised  the  justices,  upon  complaint 
of  the  overseers,  made  within  forty  days  of  a 
person's  coming  to  a  strange  parish,  to  order 
him  to  be  removed  to  his  own  place  of  settle- 
ment, unless  he  could  give  securities  to  the 
parish  against  becoming  chargeable  io  it. 
The  natural  result  of  this  Act  was  to  keep  the 
poor  to  their  own  parishes,  and  to  prevent 
labourgoingwhereit  was  needed.  Intolerable 
tyranny  was  its  outcome.  In  1685  it  was 
enacted  that  insomuch  as  '*  poor  people  at 
their  first  coming  do  commonly  conceal  them- 
selves,*' the  forty  days  should  count  from 
their  giving  notice  of  their  residence  to  the 
overseers.  In  1691  various  other  ways  •of 
obtaining  settlement  were  established,  such 
as  payment  of  taxes  for  a  year,  or  a  year's 
hirmg,  or  the  serving  of  an  annual  office. 
Still  more  important  was  another  provision 
of  the  same  Act.  In  order  to  prevent  misuse 
of  the  powers  of  overseers,  it  was  ordered  that 
a  register  should  be  kept  of  paupers  and  of  the 
amounts  received  by  them,  that  «  new  list 
should  be  made  out  yearly,  and  that  no  one  else 
should  receive  relief,  except  by  authority  of  one 
justice,  or  by  order  of  the  bench  of  justices 
at  quarter  sessions.  This  latter  clause  was 
speedily  interpreted  as  empowering  justices 
to  order  relief  to  applicants  at  their  own 
discretion.  An  attempt  was  in  vain  made  to 
meet  the  misuse  of  this  power  by  an  Act  of 
1723,  which  enacted  that  the  applicant  must 
prove  that  he  had  already  applied  to  the  parish 
officers,  who  must  show  cause  why  he  was 
not  relieved.  But  the  evil  result  <^  allow- 
ing justices  to  act  independently  in  the 
matter  of  relief  were  not  very  apparent  till 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  Poor  Law  worked  well  down  to  1 760. 

In  1697  a  workhouse  had  been  built  in 
Bristol  under  a  special  Act,  and  there  "  the 
workhouse  test "  was  first  adopted,  i.^.,  willing- 
ness to  enter  the  house  was  alone  taken  as  a 
test  of  destitution.  The  plan  proved  so 
successful  that  it  was  imitated  in  some  other 
towns,  and  by  the  Act  of  1723  parishes  were 
empowered,  singly  or  in  unions,  to  provide 
workhouses,  with  the  proviso  that  persons 
refusing  to  enter  such  houses  should  be  refused 
relief.    This  Act  resulted  in  a  great  diminu- 


tion of  expenditure  where  adopted,  yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  carried  out  in  oompaia- 
tively  few  parishes. 

The  industrial  revolution  which  began  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  increase  of  enclosures,  led  to  a  rapid 
extension  of  pauperism,  which  was  still  further 
encouraged  oy  a  slipshod  philanthropy.  Bj 
Gilbert's  Act  of  1782  parishes  were  empowered 
to  form  unions  or  incorporations  with  ad- 
jacent parishes;  these  incorporations  were 
permitted  to  buiild  workhouses.  The  justices 
were  to  appoint  guardians  (paid  officials,  like 
modem  relieving-officers)  to  administer  relief. 
The  Act  of  1723  was  practically  repealed  in 
the  case  of  incorporations  by  the  provision 
that  none  but  the  impotent  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  workhouse,  while  suitable  employment 
was  to  be  provided  for  the  able-booied  near 
their  own  homes.  Sixty-seven  such  incorpo- 
rations were  formed,  and  the  result  of  the 
statute  was  that  in  five  years  the  cost  of  relief 
rose  from  one  and  a  hall  to  two  xniUion  pounds. 

The  pressure  of  the  Continental  war  led  to 
still  more  disastrous  measures.  In  1795  the 
Berkshire  magistrates  drew  np  a  declaration 
(the  so-called  '*  Speenhamland  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ")  fixing  a  scale  of  relief  according  to 
the  price  of  wheat,  and  the  number  of  chiloren 
in  a  &mily,  and  they  were  imitated  in  several 
other  counties.  The  practical  effect  of  this 
was  that  relief  was  granted  in  aid  of  wages, 
and  the  farmers,  themselves  benefiting  through 
their  long  leases  by  the  high  price  of  con, 
were  able  to  throw  part  of  the  cost  of  their 
labour  upon  non-farming  residents  in  their 
parishes.  Next  year  an  Act  legalised  genially 
out-door  relief,  and  formally  repealed  the  Ad 
of  1723.  In  1801,  moreover,  tiie  justices 
became  the  rating  as  well  as  the  relieving 
authority.  Some  attempt  was  made  in  1819 
to  improve  the  state  of  things  by  empowering 
such  parishes  as  chose  to  elect  a  ''select 
vestry"  to  ^su|)erintend  the  overseers.  In 
most  parishes,  however,  especially  in  tiie 
rural  districts,  relief  was  still  adminis- 
tered by  the  overseers,  with  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  justices  on  the  part  of  the 
labourer  when  the  overseers  were  not  suffi- 
ciently pliant.  The  worst  consequences 
followed — the  agricultural  labourers  were 
pauperised,  the  bastardy  laws  made  vice  venr 
profitable,  and  a  premium  was  set  on  idleness 
and  improvidence.  Between  1784  and  1S18 
the  amount  of  poor  rate  increased  about  three 
times  as  fast  as  population  (population  from 
eight  millions  to  nearly  twelve  millions,  poor 
rate  from  two  million  pounds  to  almost  eight 
millions).  These  evils  led  to  a  commission  of 
inquiry  in  1833,  and  the  great  Act  of  1834, 
the  most  important  in  the  history  of  Poor 
Law  after  1601.  It  attempted  to  restoro  the 
workhouse  test  for  able-bodied  paupan: 
parishes  were  grouped  into  unions,  and  placed 
under  elected  boards  of  gpiardians,  and  the 
guardians  were  put  under  a  central  board  at 
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London  —  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
ftuperaeded  in  1847  by  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
and  that  in  1871  by  the  Local  Gk>Y6mment 
Board,  headed  by  a  responsible  minister  as 
President.  The  measure  was  for  a  time  very 
succesaful,  and  by  1841  the  poor  rate  had 
&llen  to  £4,760,000.  In  1844  the  <«  Out-door 
Prohibitory  Belief  Order"  finally  forbade 
ail  relief  except  in  the  workhouse.  But  the 
conuqissioneis  still  allowed  out-door  relief  in 
case  of  sickness  or  "bodily  infirmity,"  and 
this  was  speedily  construed  to  cover  relief  to 
persons  over  sixty  years  of  age  incapable  of 
earning  wages.  But  this  led  once  more  to  a 
rapid  increase  of  out-door  relief,  encouraging 
improvidence,  and  causing  wages  to  be  lower 
thui  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  During 
the  ten  years  1861  —  71  the  expenditure 
rose  ^m  five  and  three-quarter  to  more 
than  seven  and  three-quarter  million  pounds, 
and  the  number  of  paupers  from  883,921  t« 
1,037,360.  Thisincrease  of  pauperism,  together 
with  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  scientific  philan- 
thropy, led  to  strong  efforts  to  enforce  the 
workhouse  test,  and  these  have  met  with  con- 
siderable success.  They  have  been  seconded 
in  London  by  Goschen's  Act  of  1870,  which 
placed  workhouse  expenditure  on  a  metro- 
politan fund,  while  leaving  out-door  relief  to 
be  borne  bv  each  district.  It  has  been  gene- 
rally found,  however,  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
out-door  reUef  ,  unless  some  charitable  organi- 
sation, working  in  concert  with  the  Poor  Law 
authorities,  deals  with  cases  of  temporary 
distress,  and  with  the  misfortunes  of  the 
provident  poor. 

For  mediSBTal  laws,  see  Btubbs,  Comi,  Hitt., 
ill.,  ch.  xxi.  The  main  authoritieB  for  the  Poor 
Law  are  Nloholl,  Hist,  of  Yoor  Law;  Eden«  StaU 
of  tA«  Poor;  Uipori  ot  Poor  Law  CommiMum, 
1834 !  Olen,  Poor  Law  Ordtrt ;  Annual  B«p«rts  of 
LocaX  GovemvMnt  Board,  and  of  the  Confermem  of 
Poor  Law  Guardiawu.  TKb  Poor  Laa,  by  Fowle,  is 
an  excellent  histor  j,  ooTering  the  whole  period, 
and  giving  parallel  information  as  to  other 
oonntries.  The  snbject  is  treated  in  its  relation 
to  the  general  eoonomio  movement  in  ToTnbee, 
Tht  Indmtrial  Rtvchdion.  For  a  criticiam  of 
the  laws  of  settlement  see  Adam  Smith,  W»aUh 
of  Nation$,  bk.  i.,  ch.  z.,  pt.  ii ;  and  for  an 
aeconnt  or  the  Vagrancy  Acts,  ^,  Karl  Marx, 
Dob  KapitaL  ch.  zxyiii.  For  recent  efforts  see 
Octavia  Hill,  Homn  of  London  Poor  and  Owr 
Common  Land,  [W.  J.  A.J 

Poomnderi  Thx  Treaty  of  (March  1, 
1776),  was  concluded  between  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  Poonah  State.  It  annulled 
all  the  engagements  of  the  Treaty  of  Surat  to 
Ragoba,  who  was  to  disband  his  army  and 
retire  to  the  banks  of  the  Godavery  on  a 
pension.  The  British  army  was  to  quit  the 
field,  Salsette  was  to  be  retained  if  the 
Uovemor-General  desired  it,  but  all  other 
acquisitions  were  to  be  relinquished;  the 
claim  of  the  English  on  the  revenues  of 
Baroach  was  conceded  with  twelve  lacs  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

Fopham.  Sir  John  {b.  1531,  d,  1607), 
appointed  Solicitor-General  in  1579,  was  two 


years  later  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  became  Attorney-General  the 
same  year,  an  office  which  he  held  for  eleven 
years,  during  which  he  took  part  in  most  of 
the  important  State  trials  of  the  period.  In 
1592,  Popham  succeeded  Sir  Christopher 
Wray  as  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  which 
capacity  he  presided  at  the  trials  of  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  and  the  conspirators  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  originator  of  the  idea  of  the  transporta-  • 
tion  of  felons  to  New  England  and  other 
colonies.  Sir  Edward  Coke  calls  him  **  a  man 
of  ready  apprehension,  profound  judgment, 
most  excellent  understanding,  and  admirable 
experience  and  knowledge  of  all  business 
which  concerned  the  Commonwealth." 

Foes,  JudgM  ofEng.  ;  Fuller,  Worthin. 

Popiali  Floty  Thb,  was  the  name  given 
to  an  imaginary  conspiracy  of  the  Catholics 
in  the  reign  of  -Charles  II.  Though,  no 
doubt,  there  were  some  projects  for  an  attempt 
against  the  government  a^tated  by  the 
English  Cathoucs,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  '*  plot  *'  owed  its  existence  chiefly  to  the 
imagination  of  Titus  Oates  and  other  in- 
formers. Gates  was  an  English  clergyman 
of  bad  character,  who  had  become  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  joined  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer. 
In  1678  he  deposed  before  a  magistrate  that 
he  knew  the  particulars  of  a  papist  scheme, 
by  which  the  king  was  to  be  kill^,  a  Roman 
Catholic  ministry  appointed,  and  a  massacre 
of  the  Protestuits  prepared  with  the  assistance 
of  a  French  army.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  the  magistrate 
before  whom  Oates  had  sworn,  was  found 
murdered  on  Primrose  Hill,  and  a  universal 
panic  spread  over  the  nation,  which  seemed 
lor  the  time  to  have  lost  its  senses.  The 
wildest  stories  of  Oates  and  the  informers 
who  arose  were  believed  without  question. 
Parliament  met  on  Oct.  21,  and  the  Commons 
resolved,  **  that  there  hath  been,  and  still  is,  a 
damnable  and  hellish  plot,  carried  on  by 
papist  recusants  for  assassinating  the  king, 
the  subverting  the  government,  and  for  root- 
ing eut  the  Protestant  religion.'*  The  plot 
was  taken  up  by  Shaftesbury  as  a  weapon 
against  his  political  opponents  and  the  Duke 
of  York.  On  the  evidence  of  Oates,  Danger- 
field,  Carstairs,  and  Bedloe,  man^  lea£ng 
Roman  Catholics  were  tried,  convicted,  and 
imprisoned,  or  executed,  and  Oates  went  so 
far  as  to  swear  that  he  had  heard  the  queen 
give  her  consent  to  the  king's  murder.  On 
Nov.  30  an  Act  was  passed  **  for  disabling 
papists  from  sitting  in  either  Houses  of  Par- 
liament." In  March  of  the  following  year 
a679)  the  biU  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York 
trom  the  throne  was  brought  in,  and  though 
Charles  deferred  it  for  that  year  by  a  disso- 
lution, it  was  carried  through  the  Commons 
in  Nov.,  1580,  and  rejected  in  the  House  of 
Lords.    In  Dec.,   1680,  Lord  Stafford,  the 
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most  distinguished  of  the  Tictims  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  was  executed.  But  by  this  time 
a  reaction  had  set  in.  The  judges  would  no 
longer  convict  on  the  evidence  of  the  in- 
formers, and  thepeople  were  alienated  by  what 
seemed  like  a  \^ug  persecution  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  In  March,  1681,  Charles  dissolved 
his  fifth  Parliament,  and  governed  without 
one  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign;  and 
later  in  the  year  one  of  the  false  witnesses, 
College,  was  put  on  his  trial,  and  condemned 
at  O^Sord,  and  Shaftesbury  himself  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  crown  for  treason,  though  the 
biU  was  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury  in 
London.    [Oatbs.] 

Burnet,  Hiat.  ^f  kt«  Owf^  Tmim;  Vftcaalaj, 
HxA,  of  Eng.;  Cbristie.  Li/a  of  Skafimimry, 
HaUam,  Con»t.  Biat. 


^ There  is  no    subject  on 

which  wilder  guesses  have  been  made  than 
those  whichf  without  enumeration,  or  some- 
thing equivalent  to  enumeration,  have  been 
hasfmled  about  the  population  of  cities  and 
counties,  about  the  numbers  of  contending  or 
invading  armies,  and  about  the  ravages  of 
famine  and  pestilence.  Accounts  of  those 
numbers  have  been  given,  occasionally  with 
some  statement  which  appears  to  be  confir- 
matory, but  which  later  research  has  accepted 
with  distrust.  Thus,  Herodotus  states  a 
number  for  the  invading  host  of  Xerxes,  and 
asserts  in  confirmation  of  his  figures  that  a 
rough  census  was  taken  of  the  army  and  its 
followers.  But  in  the  more  critical  age  of 
Juvenal  the  whole  narrative  was  scouted  as 
the  invention  of  a  vainglorious  and  menda- 
cious Greek.  In  the  same  manner,  but  with 
a  better  critical  apparatus,  Hume,  in  his  essay 
on  the  populousness  of  ancient  cities,  chal- 
lenged tiie  assertions  of  those  who  claimed 
millions  where  thousands  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth.  In  our  own  country  the 
same  exaggerations  have  been  made,  doubtless 
in  good  faith.  G«scoigne,  the  critic,  and  in 
some  degree  the  chronicler  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University, 
and  a  highly  estimable  and  honourable  person, 
alleges  that  he  read  the  names  of  thirty 
thousand  students  in  Oxford  during  the  period 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  great  Plague 
of  1349.  They  could  not  possibly  have  1>9en 
housed  in  the  town,  or  if  housed,  could  hardly 
have  been  fed.  We  are  told  that  sixty  thou- 
sand persons  perished  by  disease  in  Norwich 
between  January  and  July  in  the  above-named 
year,  but  it  is  certain  that  till  the  last  thirty 
years,  or  thereabouts,  Norwich  has  never  had 
60,000  inhabitants.  Numbers  are  habitually 
exaggerated,  and  when  panic  is  abroad  the  ex- 
aggeration rapidly  becomes  a  geometrical  ratio. 

During  the  fourteenth  century,  and  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  could  not  have  been 
more  than  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  millions. 
The  proof  of  this  statement  is  partly  indirect, 
and  partly  direct.    It   may  be  confidently 


affirmed  that,  provided  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  subsist  on  one  kind  of  grain,  as  the 
EngliuL  from  the  remotest  period  have  en 
wheat — ^more  generally,  indeed,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  eighteenth  century  than 
they  even  do  at  present — the  number  of  pexsons 
in  ihib  country  will  be  almost  exactly  equal  to 
the  number  of  quarters  of  wheat  which,  is 
annually  produced  in  the  country.  Now  it 
could  be  shown,  and  it  has  been  shown  else- 
where, that  the  maximum  produce  of  wheat 
in  England  and  Wales  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  to  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth 
century  could  not  have  been  more  than  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  quarters,  and  was 
probably  much  less,  the  average  rate  of  produc- 
tion per  acre  being  below  eight  bushels.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  examined  many 
thousands  of  farm  accoimts,  giving  the  exact 
amount  of  produce  from  the  acreage  sown  in 
all  parts  of  England,  and  he  is  confident  that 
eight  bushels  to  the  acre  is  a  liberal  estimate  in 
average  years. 

We  are  not,  however,  without  direct  e^- 
matee.  There  are  several  taxing  rolls  in  the 
Record  Office,  especially  records  of  poll  taxes, 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  an 
approximate  estimate  of  population.  One  of 
those  more  than  a  century  ago  was  puUiahed, 
and  commented  on  in  tiie  Arth^ologia,  In 
1377,  the  last  year  of  Edward  III.'s  reign. 
Parliament  granted  the  king  a  poll  tax  of 
four  pence  a  head  on  all  lay  persona  over 
fourteen  years  of  age,  none  but  known  beggars 
being  exempted  from  contributing.  Beneficed 
clergymen  paid  a  shilling :  other  eoclesiaatical 
persons,  except  mendicant  friars,  paid,  like 
the  laity,  four  pence.  The  number  of  p^nsons 
who  paid  the  tax  in  the  whole  country,  and 
in  the  principal  towns  is  given,  and  Mr.  Top- 
ham  added  one-third  to  the  amount,  in  order 
to  include  the  untaxed  part  of  the  population, 
a  quantity  which  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
time  entirely  justified,  though  now,  owing  to 
sanitary  improvements,  the  life  of  childhood 
is  prolonged  beyond  what  was  to  be  expected 
then,  and,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  youth 
to  a  more  adult  age  is  higher.  The  forty -two 
towns,  which  are  separately  enumerated,  had 
an  aggregate  population  of  168,720  persons. 
The  rest  of  the  population  in  the  county  and 
small  towns  is  1,207,722.  But  froni  this 
enumeration  Durham  and  Chester,  and  Wales, 
including  Monmouth,  are  excluded,  not  being 
taxed  in  the  grant.  Mr.  Topham  pat  thi> 
population  at  182,123,  making  a  total  of 
1,568,565.  By  adding  a  third  of  this  number 
for  the  children,  and  giving  a  very  liberal 
allowance  for  beggars  and  begging  friars,  a 
total  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions  is  reached. 

Again,  there  exists  in  the  archives  of  the 
Hecord  Office  an  enumeration  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  quantity  of  com  produced  in 
nine  of  the  ICentish  hundreds.  This  was 
certainly  made  in  the  first  half  of  tho  sixteenth 
century.    Kent  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
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counties  in  meduBval  England^  if  we  take  into 
account  the  large  amount  of  down  and  wood- 
land wjuch  it  contains.  The  district  referred 
to  contained  no  larg^  town  then,  and  contains 
none  now.  The  population  was  14,813  in  the 
period  referred  to,  tmd  was  88,080  in  187 1|  or 
almost  exactly  six  times  more.  Now  six  times 
two  and  a  half  millions  is  about  the  number 
of  persons  who  can  in  average  years  be  sup- 
poited  by  the  produce  of  Rnglish  agriculture, 
the  residue  being  dependent  on  foreign 
supplies.  But  it  is  in  the  highest  degpree  im- 
probable that  those  calculations,  derived  from 
oifferent  elements,  not  two  being  from  matters 
of  fact,  should  so  closely  agree  in  the  con- 
clusion, and  that  conclusion  be  an  error. 

The  readers  of  Macaulay  wUl  remember 
that  this  author,  in  his  excellent  but  unequal 
chapter  on  the  state  of  England  at  the  death 
of  Charles  II.,  argues  witii  conclusive  force 
that  three  separate  calculations  have  been 
made  as  to  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  about  that  time.  Gregory  King  calcu- 
lated the  quantity  from  the  hearth  tax,  and 
set  it  at  five  and  a  half  millions.  The  second 
estimate  is  taken  from  a  return  made  to 
William  HI.  as  to  the  number  of  the  several 
religious  sects,  and  concludes  with  a  popu- 
lation of  under  five  and  a  half  millions.  The 
third  is  that  of  a  writer  of  our  own  time,  who 
has  gathered  his  inferences  from  the  registers 
of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  and  reaches 
nearly  the  same  figure.  We  could  add  a  fourth 
estimate,  which  would  arrive  at  almost  exactiy 
the  same  conclusion,  viz.,  from  the  rate  of 
production  from  the  soil,  which  was  at  this 
time  more  than  double  that  at  which  it  stood 
in  the  period  from  the  accession  of  Edward 
III.  in  1327  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603, 
so  great  had  been  the  progress  of  agriculture 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we  may 
add,  idso,  of  opulence. 

The  fact  is,  a  country  will  always  contain 
as  many  people  as  can  subsist  on  the  produce 
of  its  own  soil,  or  being  engaged  in  manufac- 
ture and  trade,  can  procure  from  foreign 
sources  the  whole  or  part  of  what  it  needs  fbr 
its  subsistence.  Occasionally  it  produces 
nothing,  but  gets  all  its  wants  from  external 
sources,  as  Venice  did  in  the  time  of  its  greatest 
opulence  and  power.  More  frequentiy,  if  it 
be  eminent  as  a  trading  or  mann&u^turing 
country,  it  obtains  a  portion  of  its  supplies 
in  exchange  for  its  service  as  a  tiader,  or  for 
ita  goods  as  a  producer.  The  population  will 
be  nearly  or  quite  stationary  if  it  cannot 
expand  m  the  direction  of  trade,  or  of 
generally  merchantable  commodities.  The 
population  may  be  stationary  by  reason  of 
climate,  or,  perhaps,  of  race,  but  the  soil  of 
a  diminishing  fertility,  or  the?  soU  of  an  un- 
equal progression,  will  be  filled  by  foreign 
inmiigrants.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
native  population  of  the  American  Union, 
especially  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  unprogres- 
sive,  though  this  has  been  denied  or  disputed. 


But  the  accession  of  the  foreign  population 
in  America  is  an  enormous  annual  total,  and 
would  be,  even  if  the  growth  of  the  native- 
bom  stocks  was  obvious  and  indisputable.  The 
fact  is,  the  production  of  food  within  the  limits 
of  the  American  Union  is  vastly  in  excess  of 
the  possible  wants  of  the  existing  population. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  growth 
and  increase  of  the  human  race  woula  at  no 
remote  period  induce  some  enormous  calamity, 
that  tiie  area  of  cultivable  land  is  limited, 
that  the  power  of  occupation  is  limited,  and 
that  the  &cilities  of  transport  are  limited  also. 
But  at  present,  and  as  far  as  one  can  interpret 
the  facts,  for  an  indefinite  future  these  con- 
tingencies are  increasingly  distant.  The 
distaibution  of  products  is  rendered  year  by 
year  more  easy,  and  the  distribution  of  labour, 
though  certainly  not  so  obvious  and  imme- 
diate, is  sufficiently  easy  for  some  relief  to  a 
local  plethora  of  labour,  or  to  a  temporary 
lack  of  employment,  or  for  the  attractiveness 
of  a  new  field  of  labour.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
true,  as  some  modern  socialists  have  alleged, 
that  a  rapid  growth  of  population  can  never 
meet  wim  a  glutted  market,  or  deficient  sus- 
tenance, but  there  are  checks  which  the 
theorists  of  the  pessimist  view  do  not  enume- 
rate, and  there  are  risks  which  the  optimist 
interpreters  of  the  situation  do  not  recognise. 
If  Matthews  and  Bicardo  and  the  elder  and 
younger  Mill  had  been  told  that  now  (1884) 
the  three  kingdoms  would  contain  nearly 
forty  millions  of  people,  and  that  food  would 
be  cheaper,  employment  more  constant,  and 
wages  higher  that  when  they  sought  to  inter- 
pret the  facts,  they  would  have  possibly 
retained  their  theories,  but  would  have  been 
far  less  confident  in  their  accuracy. 

Over-population,  like  over-px^uction,  is 
partial,  and  confined  to  particular  employ- 
ments or  classes.  When  a  calling  is  prosperous 
or  reputable  it  attracts  persons,  and  those 
who  are  attracted  are  not  easily  able  to 
abandon  their  choice.  In  the  United  States, 
and  the  English  colonies,  where  there  is  a 
boundless  field  for  certain  callings,  there  is  a 
very  restricted  market  for  others.  In  these 
countries  there  has  long  been  an  over-popu- 
lation of  clerks  and  shopmen,  and  such 
persons  have  been  warned  for  many  jears 
past  that  there  is  no  field  for  their  service  in 
a  country  which  has  infinite  opportunities, 
for  in  truth  there  never  is  an  over-population 
of  industrial  agents,  whose  services  are  per- 
manently and  increasingly  in  demand,  and 
there  always  is  an  over-population  of  those 
who  cannot  find  employment  for  the  labour 
which  they  think  they  can  give,  but  which 
the  market  does  not  estimate.  So,  again, 
there  are  employments  of  capitalists  which 
are  over-crowded,  perhaps  at  present  more  so 
than  among  artisans.  [For  the  numbers  of 
the  population  since  1801,  see  CENsrs.] 

The  theory  of  population  is  dlBCOflsed  by  many 
writers,  from  Gregory  King  in  the  seventeentli 
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oentory  down  to  the  economists  of  onr  own 
time.  The  principal  work,  on  which  the  largest 
and  mostpennanent  oontroyersr  has  heen  waited, 
is  thatoflialthus  (q.Tj.  See  Godwin,  Political 
Jugtict;  Donbleday,  Tk$ory  0/ Population ;  the 
writings  of  the  two  Mills,  fatnar  and  son ;  and, 
for  the  ancient  condition  of  Ei^land,  Bogers, 
Agriculture  and  PricM,  and  Su  Centurin  of 
Wwrk  and  Wagu,  [J.  E.  T.  R.] 

Portlaadf  Richabd  Weston,  Eakl  of 
{b.  1677,  d,  1634),  became  collector  of  the 
cuntoms  in  the  port  of  London,  and  one  of  the 
commissioners  charged  with  the  reform  of 
the  navy  (1618).  He  was  subsequently  en- 
trusted with  important  negotiations  in  Ger- 
many (1620),  and  at  Brussels  (1623).  In 
8ept.,  1621,  he  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  In  1624  he  strongly 
opposed  war  with  Spain,  but  contrived  to 
preserve  Buckingham's  favour,  and  was 
created  Baron  Weston,  April  13,  1628. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  he  strove  to  amend 
the  Petition  of  Bight  by  inserting  a  clause 
saving  the  king's  <*  sovereign  right,"  and  two 
months  later  was  made  Loid  Tx^easurer  (July, 
1628).  After  Buckingham's  death  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  influence,  and  became  the  kind's 
chief  adviser.  As  such  he  advised  the  dis- 
solution of  the  third  Parliament,  and  was 
threatened  with  impeachment  by  EUot.  In 
the  administration  of  the  Treasury  he  was 
careful  and  economical,  but  succeeded  in 
securing  for  himself  a  larg^  fortune.  In 
foreign  affairs  he  aimed  at  an  understanding 
with  Spain,  and  was  partly  responsible  for 
the  two  treaties  with  that  power  for  the 
partition  of  Holland  fl631 — 34).  He  opposed 
intervention  in  the  German  War.  His  in- 
fluence in  the  Council  was  assailed  by  Laud, 
by  the  queen,  by  the  Earl  of  Holland,  and 
many  others,  yet  he  retained  the  king's  con- 
fidence till  his  death.  He  was  created  Earl  of 
Portland  on  Feb.  17,  1633.  Clarendon  terms 
him  ''a  man  of  big  looks  and  a  mean  and 
abject  spirit."  He  declared  himself  a  Catholic 
on  his  death-bed. 

Gardiner,  Hut.  of  Sng. ;  Clarendon,  EUt,  of 
th^RebdUoH. 

Portland,  William  Bbvtixck,  Eabl  of, 
afterwards  Dukb  op  {b.  1649,  d.  1709),  was 
a  member  of  a  noble  Dutch  family,  and  a 
close  friend  of  William  III.  His  friend- 
ship with  William  of  Orange  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  his  nursing  the  prince 
through  a  severe  attack  of  small-pox.  On 
the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  he  was 
sent  by  William  of  Orange  to  England  to 
congratulate  Charles  II.  and  the  jDuke  of 
Yo»  on  their  escape.  He  was  sent  to 
England  in  1687  in  order  to  confer  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  there.  He  ac- 
companied William  to  England.  In  1689 
he  was  in  favour  of  William's  sole  claim 
to  the  throne,  and  had  a  violent  dispute 
with  Burnet  on  the  subject.  In  1690  he  was 
sent  by  William  to  Holland  in  order  to  calm 
Amstcodam,  where  the  citizens  refused  to 


allow  William  to  nominate  the  magiitraUs. 
He  had  been  created  Earl  of  Portknd^  and 
Ghx>om  of  the  Stole.  He  accompanied  the 
king  to  Ireland,  and  commanded  a  troop  of 
Dutch  horse.  In  Jan.,  1691,  he  sailed  with 
William  for  Holland.  WiUiam  had  given 
him  large  grants  of  land  in  Wales,  but  the 
hostility  of  the  Commons  compelled  him  to 
revoke  the  grant  ^1695).  In  July,  1697,  a 
series  of  informal  interviews  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  Marshal  Boufflers  at  Hull 
while  the  conference  was  sitting  at  Ryswick, 
with  a  view  to  terms  of  peace.  It  was  through 
these  interviews  that  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
was  eventually  concluded  (Sept.,  1697).  Mean- 
while the  friendship  between  Portland  and 
William  was  growing  cold,  for  the  fonner 
showed  an  unworthy  iealousy  of  the  kingfs 
new  favourite,  Arnold  Van  Keppel.  Next 
year,  therefore,  the  king  sent  him  to  Paris  it 
the  head  of  a  magnificent  embaasy.^  Portland 
executed  his  duties  with  Melity.  Together 
with  Marshal  Tallard,  he  laid  down  the  lines 
of  the  Partition  Treaty.  Portland  returned  to 
England,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1699  snr- 
prised  everyone  by  resigning  his  office  as 
Chamberlain.  His  jealousy-  of  Keppel  seeou 
still  to  have  been  the  motive  that  influenced 
him.  The  quarrel  between  Portland  and 
Albemarle  grew  in  intensity,  and  at  length 
he  retired  altogether  from  court.  In  1701, 
he  came  forward  to  defend  the  Second  Far- 
tition  Treaty.  Together  with  Somen  he  was 
impeached  for  his  diare  in  the  matter,  and  the 
Commons  requested  that  he  might  be  removed 
from  the  king's  councils.  There  were  ad- 
ditional charges  against  him  for  grants  and 
dilapidations  of  the  ro3ral  revenue.  But  the 
Commons,  who  refused  to  appear  at  the  trial 
of  Somers,  allowed  the  impeachments  to  drop. 
He  was  present  at  the  deathbed  of  WiUiam, 
and  in  lus  last  moments  the  king  took  the 
hand  of  his  old  friend  and  pressed  it  tenderly 
to  his  heart.  Portland  lived  in  retirement 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  **  Bentinck," 
says  Macaulay,  "was  early  pronounced  by 
Temple  to  be  the  best  and  ^«it  servant  that 
ever  prince  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess,  and 
continued  through  me  to  merit  that  honour- 
able character/* 

Btovet.  Eiat.  of  Kit  Oidh  Tim* ;  Boyer.  i»* 
tiaU;  Maoanlay,  HiiC  ^  En^.;  Kaake,  Htit  ^ 
JSny. 

PortngalyRsLATioKswiTH.  The  friendly 
relations  which  Henry  II.  had  established  with 
the  princes  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  made  the 
few  dealing^  between  tiie  early  Portugoeee 
monarchs  and  the  English  court  of  a  genenlly 
amicable  nature.  More  intimate  relatioof 
began  when  the  Black  Prince  became  the 
partisan  of  Peter  the  Cruel  of  Cutile,  and 
John  of  Gaunt  daimed  his  throne  ss  bu 
daughter's  husband.  The  reigning  King  of 
Portugal,  I>on  Ferdinand,  joined  the  English 
against  Henry  of  Trastamare,  who  had  sno- 
oeeded  in  winning  the  throne  ol  Peter.    In 
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1381   an  English  army,  under  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  who  had  also  married  a  daughter 
of  Pet«r*B,   came  into  Portagal;    but  very 
little  was  done,  the  English  troops  behaved 
badly,  and  Ferdinand  concluded  a  truce  with 
the  Castiliana.    The  marriage  of  Cambridge's 
son  John  to  Beatrice,  the  king's  daughter, 
was  annulled  on  the  retirement  of  the  English, 
and  on  Ferdinand's  death  in  1383,  Don  John 
of  Avis  had  to  fight  for  his  throne  against 
Beatrice's  husband,  King  John  of  Castile. 
In    1386    John    of    Qaunt    came    with    an 
English  army  to  help  the  new  king,  whom  he 
married  to  his  daughter  Philippa.     But  the 
campaigns  proved  unfortunate,  and  John  of 
Gbiunt  abandoned  both  Portugal  and  his  hopes 
of  the  Castilian  crown.    The  career  of  mari- 
time glory  into  which  Portugal  embarked  in 
the    fifteenth  century  brought    it    into    no 
direct  relations  with  England,  though  it  pre- 
pared the  way  for  later  English  enterprise ; 
and  when  the  English  first  appeared  in  India 
they  were  welcomed  by  the  Great  Mogul  as 
likely   to    counterbalance    the    Portuguese. 
Intimate  commercial  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Portugal  also  sprang  up  during  the 
later  Middle  Ages.  The  conquest  of  Portugal 
in  1580  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  led  to  the 
fitting  out  of  the  Armada  in  Lisbon  harbour, 
but  also  to  the  English  affording  a  refuge  to 
Don  Antonio  I'rior  of  Crato,  the  popular  can- 
didate for  the  Portuguese  throne,  in  whose 
behalf  Drake,  in  1589,  avenged  the  Armada 
by  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Portugal. 
But  though  Antonio  accompanied  the  fieet,  it 
did  more  harm  to  Spain  than  g^ood  to  Por- 
tugal, and    the    plundering    of    Portuguese 
Teasels,  and  the  devastation  of  Portuguese 
colonies  by  the  English,  involved  their  old 
ally  in  their  war  against  her  new  master. 
In  1640  Portugal  began  her  successful  revolt 
under  John  of  Braganza  against  Spain.    One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  State  was  to  con- 
clude, in  1642,  a   commercial   treaty  with 
Charles  I. ;  but  this  rather  complicated  its 
relations  with  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth.   In  1650  John  refused  to  surrender 
the  fleet  of  Princes  Bupert  and  Maurice,  which 
had  taken  refu^  in  the  Tagus,  to  Blake ;  an 
act  which,  despite  the  voluntary  retirement  of 
the  princes,  caused  some  disagreemsnt.    But 
in  1652  the  English  war  against  the  Dutch, 
the    enemies    of    Portugal,   and  Cromwell's 
adoption  of  an  anti-Spanish  policy  soon  after, 
made  it  an  easy  matter  to  renew  in  1654  tiie 
treaty  of  1642.    This  began  the  political  and 
commercial  dependence  of  Portugal  on  Eng- 
land, which  was  continued  by  the  marriage 
of  Catherine  of  Braganza  to  Charles  II. ;   a 
measure  necessitated  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  Portuguese  by  the  French  in  the  Treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  justified  by  the  security 
it    p;ave   to  Portuguese  independence,   botli 
against  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch.    But  the 
cession    of    Bombay    and    Tangier    almost 
acknowledged  the  commercial  supremacy  of 


the  English.  At  last  the  designs  of  Louis 
XIV.  on  Spain  involved  the  Portuguese  in 
hostilitv  to  him,  and  justified  the  conclusion 
of  the  ^ethuen  Treaty  (q.v.)  in  1706,  which 
completed  the  dependence  of  Portugal. 
Through  it  Portuguese  armies  fought  with 
Stanhope  and  Galway  against  the  French 
and  Spaniards  during  the  Succession  War. 
All  through  the  eighteenth  centuir  Portugal, 
like  Holland,  was  a  satellite  of  England. 
The  whole  trade  of  Portugal  fell  into  Elnglish 
hands.  The  commerce  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto 
was  entirely  carried  on  by  English  factors. 
The  vineyards  of  the  Douro,  and  the  mines 
of  Brazil,  were  ultimately  quite  dependent 
on  English  capital.  The  bread  which  the 
Portuguese  ate,  and  the  clothes  which  they 
wore,  were  brought  from  England ;  and,  what 
was  worse  to  disciples  of  the  mercantile 
system,  the  '* balance  of  trade'*  was  con- 
stantly in  favour  of  the  English.  The  famous 
Marquis  of  Pombal,  who,  during  the  reign  of 
King  Joseph  (1750 — 1777)  upheld  almost 
alone  the  power  of  Portugal,  sought  to 
change  this  dependence  into  alliance  on 
equal  terms.  The  Englisli  factors  and  Jesuits 
combined  to  plot  his  ruin ;  but  his  triumph 
resulted  in  a  transient  revival  of  Portuguese 
trade  through  his  commercial  companies,  and 
Pitt  was  willing  to  accept  the  assistance  of 
the  Portuguese  army,  which  the  Count  von 
der  lippe  had  roorganised  in  the  war  against 
Spain  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War. 
Ine  death  of  King  Joseph,  and  the  fall  of 
Pombal,  renewed  the  degradation  of  PortugaL 
The  war  against  revolutionary  France  again 
necessitatea  its  dependence  on  England.  Even 
in  1801,  when  Fnmce  and  Spain  wero  united 
against  it,  Portugal  struggled  some  time 
before  accepting  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  which 
gave  France  equal  commercial  rights  with 
England.  But  the  rofusal  of  Portugal  in 
1807  to  accept  the  Continental  system  in- 
volved it  in  fresh  hostilities  with  France. 
English  help  alone  forced  Junot  to  conclude 
the  Convention  of  Cintra.  Henceforth  Por- 
tugal was  the  basis  of  operations  against  the 
French  during  the  whole  Peninsular  War. 
Gk>vemment  and  army  became  alike  de- 
pendent on  England,  and  the  Portuguese 
troops  disciplined  by  Beresford,  proved  no 
unworthy  alhes  of  the  English  under  Welling- 
ton. The  conclusion  of  the  war  Jeft  Por- 
tugal, whero  the  liberal  spirit  was  rising,  in 
the  hands  of  the  tyrannical  ffovemment  of  a 
king  who  had  sought  in  Brazil  a  secure 
refuge  from  the  Fronch.  In  1822  a  con- 
stitution was  obtained ;  but  in  1824  an  abso- 
lutist reaction  under  Don  Miguel  took  place ; 
which  was  ronewed  in  1828.  Canning  exerted 
all  his  energies  in  favour  of  the  constitutional 
partf^.  But  after  his  death  the  Wellington 
ministry  took  a  neutral  attitude,  which  prac- 
tically meant  supportiog  Don  Miguel.  The 
heroic  struggle  of  Dona  Maria  provoked,  how- 
ever, much  sympathy,  and  in  1833  an  Engliah 
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expeditum  under  Napier  powerfully  aansted 

in  the  faiumph  of  the  constitutional  party, 

and  the  quadruple  alliance  of  England,  France^ 

and  Spain  with  Portugal  guaranteed  their 

success.    In  1835  the  Methuen  Treaty  was 

annulled.     But  up  to  the  present  time  the 

long  commercial  dependence  which  the  treaty 

had  occasioned  has  not  entirely  ceased  to  show 

its  results. 

Schlkfer,  QetehiehU  von  Portugal ;  Bonchot, 
Hi§toire  de  Portugal  ct  cU  ws  Colonieaj  PaoU, 
Qetchiehtt  von  England ;  Scbanc,  Engligche 
Handtl9poUtik;  3^  BritUK  Mtrchant;  Mahon, 
War'of  tk«  SuMMiion  in  Sjpaiii ;  Th«  Righta  of  on 
Englishman  m  Portugal;  Na^er,  Pmmndar 
War;  Camota,  Ths  Marquii  qfromha'. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Portugalf  Thb  Journey  of,  was  the 
name  given  to  the  expedition  imdertaken  in 
the  year  1589  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  the 
Portuguese  crown  from  Philip  of  Spain,  and 
bestowing  it  on  Don  Antonio,  the  pretended 
rightful  sovereign,  who  was  an  il&gitimate 
son  of  Henry  of  Portugal.  The  expedition, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake  and  Sir  John  Norris,  and  consisted  of 
fifty  vessels  carrying  15,000  men,  sailed  in 
March,  1589.  Corunna  was  the  first  place 
attacked;  much  damage  was  done  to  the 
shipping,  and  part  of  the  town  was  burnt, 
whilst  Sir  JohaNorris  defeated  a  large  force 
of  Spaniards,  who  had  come  to  relieve  the 
city.  Drake  then  sailed  up  the  Tagus  to 
Lisbon,  whilst  Sir  John  Korris  landed  at  a 
place  called  Peniche  and  marched  overland- to 
join  him,  proclaiming  Don  Antonio  on  the 
way.  Lisbon,  however,  was  too  strong  to  be 
taken,  the  country  refused  to  rise  K>r  the 
pretender,  and  in  May  the  expedition  returned 
home,  having  failed  in  its  priman'  object, 
though  it  had  the  effect  of  inspiriting  the 
English. 

^  Fofrt-VatL  Cass  op  the.  On  the  aooes- 
SLon  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England,  it 
becaipe  a  question  whether  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects, bom  after  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne  (po*t'nati)f  were  aUens  in  England 
or  not.  The  Scots  contended  that  they  were 
not,  and  the  same  view  was  taken  by  the 
judges  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  it  was  contended  that  a  statute 
would  be  required  to  naturalise  them.  The 
point  was  decided  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  when  the  friends  of  an  infant  bom 
in  Scotland  after  1603  sought  to  establish  his 
right  to  hold  land  in  England.  Ten  of  the 
twelve  judges  decided  that  the  po9t-natu8  was 
not  an  alien  in  England. 

&aU  Triob,  ii.  590 ;  Gardinw,  Hut.  of  Eng,, 
1603—1642. 

PoyningSf  Sir  Edward  {d,  1512),  after 
a  distinguished  military  career  was  sent 
to  Ireland  as  Lord-Deputy  by  Henry  VII. 
soon  after  his  accession.  He  was  very 
successful  both  in  subduing  the  partisans  oi 
the  house  of  York,  and  in  quelUng  the  native 
Irish  rebels  in  Ulster,  and  along  the  borders 


ol  the  Pale.  He  reduced  the  eastern  pcHtion 
of  the  island  to  order.  His  period  of  govern- 
ment is  specially  noted  for  the  passing  in 
December  (1549)  of  the  £eudous  statute  known 
as  **  Povnings*  Act,"  hy  which  it  was  enacted 
that  all  existing  English  laws  should  be  in 
force  in  Ireland,  and  that  no  ParUament 
should  be  held  in  Ireland  without  the  sanction 
of  the  king  and  council,  who  should  also  be 
able  to  disallow  statutes  passed  by  the  Irijsh 
Houses.  Thus  the  leg^islative  independenoe 
of  the  English  colony  in  Ireland  vnm  at 
an  end.  "  Poynings'  Act "  remained  in  force 
for  three  centuries,  till  repealed  in  1782. 
[Ireland.] 

FrSBOipe.  Thb  Wbtt  of,  was  a  per- 
emptory command  addressed  to  the  sh&iS^ 
ordering  him  to  send  a  particular  cause  to  bo 
tried  in  the  king's  court,  instead  of  tlie  local 
court  This  was  felt  to  be  a  great  grievance, 
and  by  section  34  of  Magna  Charta  its  use 
was  limited. 

Pmmnniref  Statutes  of.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  there  seem  to  have  becai  two 
forms  of  papal  exaction  more  distasteful  to 
the  English  Parliament  than  any  others: 
the  one — of  no  modem  standing  even  thcai 
— the  right  claimed,  and  often  exeroaed,  by 
the  Pope  of  giving  away  Church  beneficeis 
in  England  to  men  of  his  own  choice,  and 
often  to  aliens;  the  other,  his  persistent 
action  in  assuming  to  himself  and  his  curia 
the  right  of  deciding  cases  of  law  whidi 
ought  properly  to  have  been  dealt  witJh  by 
the  king's  courts  at  home.  Against  each  of 
these  abuses  the  Parliaments  of  the  middle  of 
Edward  III.'s  reign  aimed  statutes:  at- 
tempting to  check  the  first  abuse  by  the 
Statute  of  Provitort  (1350—51),  and  the 
second  by«the  first  Statute  of  Prenmmire 
(1353).  By  the  latter  of  these  two  srtatutes 
the  king  *'  at  the  grievous  and  clamorous 
complaints  of  the  great  men  and  the  commons 
of  his  reiJm  of  England,'*  enacts  that  all  his 
liege  people  of  every  condition  who  refer  any 
mattcff  properly  belonging  to  the  king's  court 
to  any  jurisdiction  outside  the  realm  shall  be 
allowed  two  months  within  which  to  appear 
before  the  long's  Council,  his  Chancery,  or  his 
justices  of  either  bench,  &c.,  to  answer  for 
their  contempt  of  the  king's  rights  in  trans- 
ferring their  cases  abroad.  "  If,"  the  statute 
continues,  **  they  fail  to  put  in  an  appearance 
at  the  due  time,  their  lands  and  chattels  are 
all  forfeited  to  the  king ;  their  persons  are 
liable  to  be  seized,  and  if  not  found,  the 
offenders  are  to  be  outlawed."  Two  things 
are  worth  noticing  with  reference  to  the 
statute:  first,  that  the  cler^  are  not  moi- 
tioned  as  petitioning  for  its  enactment  or 
assenting  ia  it;  and,  second,  thsft  although 
the  measure  is  plainly  levelled  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  Curia,  yet  its  aim 
is  nowhere  stated  in  the  body  of  the  Act. 
There  were  several  subsequent  Statutes  of 
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PrsBiniinixe.  The  later  and  fuller  are  naturally 
more  often  called  th^  statute,  as  in  a  way 
they  Bufierseded  the  earlier.  The  name  is 
more  especially  reserved  to  an  Act  passed  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  Hichard  11.  (1393).  In 
this  statute  it  is  plainly  stated  that  the  right 
of  recovering  the  presentation  to  a  church 
benefice  "  belongeth  only  to  the  king's  court 
by  the  old  right  of  his  crown  as  used  aod  ap- 
proved in  the  time  of  all  his  progenitors,  kings 
of  Ekigland.*'  The  statute  then  proceeds 
to  condenm  the  practice  of  papal  translation, 
and  after  rehearsing  the  promise  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm  to  support  the  king  in 
his  rights,  enacts  without  any  circumlocution, 
« that  if  any  purchase,  or  pursue,  in  the 
Court  of  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  such  trans- 
lations, processes,  excommunications,  bulls, 
^c"  he  and  his  notaries,  counsellors,  and 
abettors  shall  forfeit  all  their  lands  and  tene- 
ments, goods,  and  chattels  to  the  king,  while 
the  offenders  themselves  are  to  be  attached  and 
brought  hef ore  the  king  and  his  council,  or  be 
parooeeded  against  by  writ  of  Framwiirefaeias, 
as  is  ordained  in  other  Statutes  of  Frovisors. 
It  is  from  the  phrase  Pramunire  faeiat  that 
the  whole  enactment  has  derived  its  name. 
These  are  the  opening  words  of  the  writ 
directed  to  the  officer,  bidding  him  forewarn 
the  offender  when  and  where  he  is  to  appear 
to  answer  to  the  charges  brought  against  him. 
The  word  IV€ttmmir0  is  said  to  he  a  corrup- 
tion of  I*ramoMr0,  to  forewarn.  The  scope 
of  these  Pnemunire  Acts  was  still  further 
enlarged  under  2  Henry  IV.,  3  Henrr  V.,  &c. 
The  statutes  of  Prasmunire  were,  however, 
GonBtantly  disregahled.  Papal  provision  be- 
came in  the  16th  century  the  most  usual  way  of 
appointing  to  bishoprics.  The  custom  of  grant- 
ing dispensations  from  the  statute  had  much 
inJauenoe  on  the  growth  of  the  King's  dispens- 
ing power.  It  was  by  a  dexterous  manipulation 
of  the  clause,  which  included  the  abettors  of 
a  breach  of  the  Statute  of  Prssmunire  in  the 
penalty  due  to  the  prime  offender,  that 
Henry  VIII.  laid  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  at  his  mercy  in  1531  for  having 
acknowledged  the  legatine  authority  of 
Wolsey;  and  the  king's  pardon  was  only 
bought  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  their 
acknowledgment  of  him  as  supreme  head  of 
the  church.  Under  Elizabeth,  to  refuse  the 
oath  of  supremacy  was  made  a  breach  of  the 
Statute  of  Praemunire;  and  also  to  defend 
the  pope's  jurisdiction  in  England,  or  to 
support  a  Jesuit  college,  or  any  popish 
semuary  beyond  the  sea.  By  later  enact- 
ments the  poialties  following  a  breach  of  this 
statute  have  been  extended  to  offences  very 
different  from  those  which  were  commonly 
connected  with  the  word  Prssmunire. 

Statvtm  of  th§  Realm;  Stabbs.  dnuL  Sid. ; 
Be«Te8,  Huiory  of  EnglUh  Law;  Sir  T.  E. 
TomliBS,  law  Dictionary. 

Psrayer  Book,  or,  properly,  the  Book 
of  Common  Tmjer,  is  the  Liturgy 
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of  the  Church  of  England,  ordained  by 
law  for  national  use.  Before  the  Reforma- 
tion, Latin  service-books  were  in  use 
throughout  Christendom,  founded  upon  a  com- 
mon model,  but  containing  considerable  varia- 
tions. The  prayers  for  various  hours  of  the 
dav  were  contained  in  the  Breviary;  the 
order  for  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion  in 
the  Missal.  There  was  also  a  manual  of  de- 
votions in  English  called  the  Prymer,  current 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  desire  of  the 
reforming  party,  headed  by  Cranmer,  was 
for  greater  simplicity  and  intelligibility  in 
the  service-books,  and  Cranmer  steadily 
moved  in  that  direction.  In  1641  a  new 
edition  of  part  of  the  Sarum  Breviary  was 
issued ;  and  in  1542  Cranmer  notified  to 
Convocation  the  King's  pleasure  that  the 
service-books  should  be  examined,  corrected, 
and  reformed  of  all  superstitious  prayers. 
A  committee  of  bishops  and  divines  sat  for  that 
purpose  and  prepared  materials  for  the  future. 
Portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  ordered  to 
be  read  in  English  in  churches ;  and  in  1544 
the  Litany,  which  was  already  in  English  for 
use  in  processions,  was  revised  by  Cranmer. 
In  1545  was  issued  the  "King's  Prymer," 
which  contained  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  several 
canticles  and  collects,  as  well  as  the  Litany 
in  English. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  the  work  of 
liturgical  revision  first  bore  definite  fruit.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  reign.  Convocation  and 
Parliament  ordered  the  Communion  to  be 
administered  under  both  kinds ;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  divines  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
'*  The  Order  of  Communion,"  which  was 
published  in  1548.  This,  however,  was  only 
a  temporary  measure  for  immediate  use.  The 
commissioners  applied  themselves,  under 
Cranmer's  presidency,  to  the  task  of  framing 
a  complete  Book  of  Prayer.  They  coQipleted 
their  labours  within  the  year,  and  submitted 
the  Book  to  Parliament,  by  which  it  was 
accepted.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in 
Jan.,  1549,  ordered  the  Book  to  come  into 
general  use  on  the  evening  of  Whit  Sunday. 
The  objects  of  the  compilers  of  this  Book  are 
stated  m  their  preface  to  be  (1)  the  formation 
of  a  uniform  use  for  the  whole  realm,  ^2)  the 
simplification  of  rubrics,  (3)  the  reading  of 
the  whole  Psalter  in  order,  (i)  the  continuous 
reading  of  the  Bible,  (5)  ihe  omission  of 
needless  interruptions,  (6)  conformity  to  the 
pure  Word  of  the  Scripture,  (7)  the  formation 
of  a  Prayer-book  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The 
first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  followed 
closely  on  the  Prymer  for  morning  and  even- 
ing prayer,  so  as  to  make  as  little  change  as 
possible.  Its  chief  diffeiences  from  the 
Prayer-book  now  in  use  are — (1)  Matins  and 
Evensong  began  with  the  Lora's  Prayer  and 
ended  with  the  Third  Collect.  (2)  The  Litany 
followed  the  Communion  officf^,  and  there 
were  no  instractions  for  its  use.    (3)  In  the 
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Communion  office  the  Ck)mmandment8  were 
not  read;  the  pTayera  were  differently 
arranged,  and  included  a  mention  of  the 
Virgin  and  prayers  for  the  dead ;  there  was 
an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  before  con- 
secration; the  words  used  in  giving  the 
elements  were  only  the  first  clause  of  the  two 
now  in  use ;  the  priest  was  ordered  to  stand 
"  afore  the  midst  of  the  altar  *' ;  the  old  vest- 
ments, albs  and  copes,  were  prescribed  for  the 
celebrant;  water  was  mixed  with  the  wine. 
(4)  In  the  Baptismal  Service  a  form  of  exor- 
cism was  used ;  trine  immersion  was  directed ; 
the  chUd  was  arrayed  after  baptism  in  a 
white  garment,  called  a  ehritom,  and  was 
anointed  with  oil  on  the  head.  (5)  The 
Burial  Service  contained  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  provision  was  made  for  a  Com- 
munion at  a  burial. 

This  Prayer-book  was  well  received  by  the 
people  generally ;  but  an  influx  of  foreigners 
brought  to  England  opinions  more  decidedly 
Calvmistio.  The  Prayer-book  was  no  sooner 
in  use  than  a  small  party  called  for  its  re- 
yision.  They  prevailed  with  the  King,  who 
again  appointed  a  committee,  with  Cranmer 
at  its  head.  In  their  work  the  committee 
asked  the  opinions  of  the  learned  foreigners, 
Peter  Martyr  and  Bacer.  The  results  of 
this  revision  was  the  Second  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI.,  which  was  published  in  1652. 
It  added  the  introductory  portion  of  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer,  appointed  the  Litany 
to  be  used  as  at  present,  added  the  Decalogue 
to  the  Communion  office,  reduced  its  prayers 
to  the  order  in  which  thev  now  occur, 
omitting  the  points  noticed  above;  directed 
the  priest  to  stand  "  at  the  north  side  of  the 
table,'*  and  to  wear  no  vestment  save  the 
surplice.  The  tendency  of  the  alterations 
maoie  are  most  clearly  seen  in  the  substitution 
of  the  second  clause  now  used  at  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  elements  for  the  first  clause, 
which  was  omitted.  The  Second  Prayer-book 
showed  no  desire  to  retain  old  uses  because 
they  were  old,  but  was  a  movement  towards 
the  doctrines  of  the  Continental  reformers. 

The  Second  Prayer-book  of  Edward  YI. 
had  scarcely  time  to  come  into  use  before  it 
was  swept  away  by  the  Marian  reaction. 
When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  in  1668, 
she  behaved  with  great  caution,  and  was 
crowned  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
Pontifical.  A  committee  was,  however,  ap- 
pointed early  in  1659  to  compare  the  two 
Books  of  Edward  VI.  and  correct  them. 
The  commission,  of  which  the  chief  mover 
was  Edward  Guest,  after  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, decided  in  favour  of  Edward  VI.'s  Second 
Prayer-book,  with  a  few  alterations.  These 
were  adopted  by  Parliament,  and  the  revised 
Prayer-book  came  into  use  on  June  24,  1569. 
The  alterations  were  not  important,  but  were 
significant  of  Elizabeth's  desire  for  compre- 
hension. The  ornaments  in  use  in  the  second 
year  of  Edward  VI.  were  recognised;  the 


two  clauses  in  the  administratioii  of  the 
elements  at  the  Communion  were  put  together 
as  they  are  now ;  a  petition  was  omitted  from 
tiie  Litany — "  fVom  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and 
all  his  detestable  enormities.  Good  Lord 
deliver  us.*' 

Again  the  return  of  exiles  from  the  Con- 
tinent brought  discord,  and  the  PcriUn 
party  desired  another  revision.  At  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  the  King  agreed  to  hear  tb'^ 
Puritan  demands  at  a  conference  at  Hampton 
Court  in  1603.  The  Puritans  met  with  HUie 
attention,  and  the  changes  made  in  thf 
Prayer-book  were  slight ;  chief  of  them  w&i 
the  addition  of  the  Thanksgiving  Praver^. 
and  of  the  latter  half  of  the  CatK^hisoL 
Charles  I.  attempted  to  force  on  Scotland  th^ 
use  of  the  English  Liturgy,  and  his  attezrij-t 
led  to  a  revolution.  Under  the  Commonwealth 
the  Prayer-book  was  swept  away.  After  th" 
Restoration,  a  conference  waa  held  at  ttt 
Savoy,  in  1661,  between  twelve  bishops  and 
twelve  Presbyterians,  to  discuss  the  wishes  d 
the  Presbyterians  for  a  revision  of  tb; 
Prayer-book.  This  Conference  did  not  bIiot 
much  attempt  at  conciliation  on  either  ddr. 
A  committee  of  bishops  was  again  appoiBt»<l 
to  revise  the  Prayer-book,  and  no  stcje 
were  taken  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  lYe^l'V- 
terians.  What  alterations  were  made  raUer 
increased  than  diminished  the  scmples  of  the 
Puritans  against  receiving  the  work.  Iht 
revised  Prayer-book,  finally  reduced  to 
the  shape  in  which  we  now  have  it,  v^s 
approved  by  Parliament,  and  its  nse  v^i 
enforced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  l€6i!. 
Some  printed  copies  were  carefully  compared 
with  the  original,  were  then  sealed  with  the 
Great  Seal,  and  were  sent  to  all  cathodnif) 
to  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  and  to  the 
Tower,  to  be  preserved  for  ever.  Since  then 
the  Sealed  Books  have  remained  the  standaid 
for  preserving  the  Prayer-book  in  its  original 
form.  It  is  true  that  in  1689  a  committer 
was  appointed  to  prepare  such  alterations  **ta 
might  reconcile,  as  much  as  possible,  tH 
differences.'*  But  Convocation  was  opposed 
to  all  change,  and  the  proposalB  were  never 
considered. 

Palmer,  Origvut  Liiurgiea;  Wheatley,  Om.  t%* 
Book  <tf  Common  Prayor;  Proetear»  HtMiorv  ^' 
tlu  Book  of  CommoR  Prayor;  Lttvryws  of  KtM 
BdWkrd  VI.  and  cf  Quom  jn«Mb«Cfc  fpabliafaid 
bj  the  Parker  Socieigr).  [£l  C] 

PrerOflpatiTO,  Trb  Rotal.  PrerogatiTe 
has  been  defined  as  an  ezdusivs  privile|*e- 
Historicallv  considered,  it  is  not  much  more 
than  the  legal  exercise  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity. An  old  judge  expounded  it  as  "that 
law  in  case  of  &e  king  which  is  law  in 
no  case  of  the  subject.*'  "  It  is  of  blood/' 
Baoon  said,  <'to  Uie  Common  Taw:  it 
sprang  from  sources  akin  to  those  from 
which  the  Common  Law  has  sprung ;  it  did 
for  the  king  and  stiU  does  for  tiie  crown, 
what  the  Common  Law  did  lor  the  subject.** 
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It  grew/*^  says  Bishop  Stubbe,  *'  out  of  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  national  life,  some  of 
which  existed  before  the  Noiman  Conquest, 
others  were  the  products  of  that  great  change, 
and  others  resulted  from  the  peculiar  course 
of  Henry  II.  and  his  descendants."  Before 
1377  it  had  actually  or  virtually  parted  with 
most  of  its  legislative  and  tsjung  powers. 
Chief  among  its  admitted  and  exclusive 
powers  at  this  time  were  those  of  calling, 
interrupting,  and  dismissing  Parliaments, 
of  ratifying  legislation,  of  creating  peers, 
and  conferring  every  form  of  honour,  of 
making  cities  and  boroughs,  of  pardoning 
criminals,  of  negotiating  with  foreign  powers, 
of  declaring  and  conducting  war,  of  nominat- 
ing to  Qhui^  dignities  and  presenting  to  an  im- 
mense number  of  benefices,  of  appointing  all 
public  officials,  of  coming  money,  regulating 
trade,  fixing  weights  and  measures,  and  es- 
tabli^ng  markets  and  havens.  And  a  law 
of  uncertain  date,  but  given  as  17  Edw.  II., 
called  PrerogtUiva  Regii,  adds  to  these  the  cus- 
tody of  idiots  and  lunatics,  wreck  of  the  sea, 
whales  and  sturgeons,  and  the  right  to  the 
lands  and  goods  of  attamted  felons.  And, 
with  few  exceptions,  these  advantages  are 
still  conceded  to  Prerogative.  But  besides 
these  it  then  claimed,  and  despite  a  long  and 
stubbom  opposition  continued  to  exercise,  the 
rights  of  purveyance,  and  of  issuing  commis- 
sions of  array  with  all  the  manifold  accom- 
paniments and  oonsequenoes  of  both.  A 
power  to  dintense  with  and  even  suspend  the 
operation  of  a  statute  was  also  among  its  de- 
mands. Such  was  the  mediasval  measure  of 
Prerogative  at  its  widest  possible  legal  stretchy 
though  even  to  this  a  king  like  Richard  II., 
in  his  days  of  absolutism,  would  seek  to  g^ve 
an  unquestionably  illegal  extension.  During 
the  constitutional  rule  of  the  Lancastrian 
dynasty  the  tendency  opposite  to  Richard's  set 
in,  that  of  not  only  dislodging  Prerogative  from 
ita  disputed  position,  but  also  of  placing  its  le- 
gitimate exercise  under  Parliamentary  control 
'rhe  Tudor  despotism,  however,  forced  this  to 
yield  in  its  turn ;  and  for  a  time  it  became 
the  fashion  to  strain  the  principle  to  the  ut- 
most, and  give  it  a  practically  unbounded 
sphere  of  action.  The  high  prerogative  doc- 
trine then  came  into  vogue,  which  vested  in 
the  king,  besides  his  ordinary  power  limited 
by  law,  an  extraordinary  power  as  extensive 
as  the  whole  province  of  government,  to  be 
resorted  to,  if  the  safety  of  the  Commonweal 
were  judged  by  the  kin^  to  reanire  its  appli- 
cation, when  the  constitutional  resources  of 
authority  were  deemed  inadequate.  This  was 
perhaps  what  Bacon  meant  when  he  described 
J?rerogative  as  "  the  accomplishment  and  per- 
fection of  the  Common  Law,"  stepping  in  to 
the  rescue  of  the  State  when  the  Common 
Law  was  found  wanting.  At  the  same  time 
the  erection  of  exceptional  jurisdiction,  and 
the  granting  of  monopolies  were  regarded  as 
coveied   by  the  regular  prerogative.     The 


dangerous  doctrine  and  the  questionable  prac- 
tices were  effaced  for  ever  by  the  action  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  But  the  diflpensing 
and  suspending  powers  still  lingered ;  Qiarles 
II.  and  James  II.  employed  them  without 
scruple.  These,  however,  were  finally  extin- 
guished by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Revolu- 
tion started  a  new  method  of  dealing  with 
Prerogative;  it  was  left  witii  most  of  its 
powers  unimpaired,  and  some  of  them  even 
strengthened,  but  their  exerdse  was  gradually 
drawn  under  the  efficient  control  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  now  belongs  to  a  body  of  min- 
isters who  are  responsible  for  it  to  the  Com- 
mons and  the  country,  and  are  virtually 
chosen  and  dismissed  by  both. 

Allen.  INf«  o/aA  Qrmcfth  of  the  RoyaL  Prtrogctive 
in  Bngland:  the  Conctitatioiud  HistoriM  of 


HaUam,  Maj,  and  Stnbbe. 
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\,  Tub  Libbbtt  of  thb,  was  only 
secured  after  long  and  arduous  struggles. 
Soon  after  the  invention  of  printing  the  press 
throughout  Europe  was  placed  imder  the 
severe  censorship  of  the  Church,  and  after 
the  Reformation  this  censorship  became 
in  England  part  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
Printing  was  granted  as  a  monopoly,  confined 
by  regulations  issued  by  the  Star  Chamber 
under  Mary  to  the  Stationers'  Company ;  and 
nnder  Elizabeth  it  was  interdicted,  except  in 
London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  the  licensing 
heing  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Omterburv  or  the  Bishop  of  London,  on 
special  occasions  in  those  of  the  queen's 
printer,  and  in  the  case  of  the  law-books  with 
one  of  the  chief  justices.  Mutilation  was 
inflicted  on  transgressors  of  the  law;  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Stubbes.  Further 
restrictions  were  imposed  by  the  Star  Chamber 
under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  In  1637  the 
number  of  master-printers  was  limited  to 
twenty,  and  of  letter-founders  to  four.  The 
penalty  for  printing,  bookbinding,  or  letter- 
founding  without  a  licence  was  whipping, 
the  pillory,  and  imprisonment ;  and  even  new 
editions  of  authorised  books  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  licensers.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  these  persecutions  that  the  first  newspaper. 
The  Weekly  Newee^  appeared  (1641),  and  it 
was  followed  after  tiie  fall  of  the  Star 
Chamber  by  large  quantities  of  tracts  and 
newspapers.  The  censorship  was,  however, 
continued  under  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  Independent  writers  were  suppressed 
with  such  severity  as  to  call  forth  from 
Milton  a  noble  vindication  of  freedom  of 
opinion  in  the  Areopagitiea,  After  the  Res- 
toration came  the  Licensing  Act  of  1662,  by 
which  printing  was  confined  to  London,  York, 
and  the  two  universities,  and  the  number  of 
master-printers  was  limited  to  twenty  as 
before,  and  all  new  works  subjected  to  exa- 
mination by  an  officer  called  the  licenser. 
Its  cruel  provisions  were  used  with  terrible 
harshness  by  the  licenser  Roger  L'Estrange, 
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and  all  newspapers  stopped  except  the  Official 
London  Gazette  and  the  Obtervator,  The  Act 
expired  in  1679,  but  was  revived  at  the 
accession  of  James  II.,  and  continued  until 
1696,  when  the  renewal  of  the  censorship  of 
the  press  was  negatived  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  press  was  now  free  in  theory ;  but  still 
suffered  considerable  restrictions  in  practice 
from  the  stamp  duty,  and  the  law  of  libeL  The 
first  Stamp  Act  (q.v.)  was  imposed  in  1712, 
partly  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue,  partly 
as  a  check  upon  the  scurrility  of  the  cheaper 
papers.  It  was  gradually  raised  to  fourpence, 
and  in  1820  it  was  imposed  by  one  of  the 
Six  Acts  upon  tracts  and  kindred  publications. 
Evasions  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  frequent, 
and  were  severely  punished  by  the  State. 
In  1836,  however,  the  stamp  duties  on  news- 
papers were  reduced  to  one  penny,  and  in 
1856  they  were  altogether  abanaoned.  Another 
tax  on  knowledge,  the  paper  duty,  was 
abolished  in  1861.  The  law  of  libel  was  ex- 
ceedingly ill-defined,  and  was  frequently  used 
as  an  instrument  of  government  oppression 
under  William  III.  and  Anne,  among  its 
victims  being  Defoe  and  Steele.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  however,  who  was  comparatively 
indifferent  to  attack,  allowed  it  to  slumber 
during  his  long  administration,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  accession  of  George  III.,  when 
public  opinion  had  become  keenly  alive  to  the 
corruption  of  Parliament,  that  the  govern- 
ment and  the  press  came  into  collision  again. 
Wilkes,  by  the  famous  "No.  46"  of  the 
Horth  iriiony  raised  the  question  of  the  right 
to  arrest  authors  and  printers  of  an  obnoxious 
publication  on  a  genefal  warrant,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory.  Then  came  Junius's 
**  Letter  to  the  King,*'  the  trial  for  the  republi- 
cation of  which  by  the  bookseller  Almon 
established  the  important  doctrines  that  a 
publisher  was  criminally  liable  for  the  acts 
of  his  servants,  and  that  a  jury  had  no  right 
to  determine  the  criminality  of  a  libeL  The 
latter  theory  was,  however,  evaded  at  the 
trial  of  Woodfall,  the  original  publisher,  who 
was  found  guilty  by  the  jury  of  **  printing 
and  publishing  only ;  *'  it  was  the  subject  of 
frequent  comments  of  a  hostile  nature  in  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  and  was  vigorously  com- 
batted  by  Erskine  in  the  cases  of  the  Dean  of 
St.  Asaph  in  1779,  and  of  Stockdale  in  1789, 
Finally,  in  1792,  Fox's  libel  Act  established 
the  important  principle  of  the  right  of  juries 
to  find  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty  on  the  whole  matter. 

The  outbreak  of  the  French  Bevolution 
unfortunately  produced  a  strong  reaction 
against  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Between 
1792  and  1820  the  Libel  Acts  were  frequently 
invoked.  The  ill-advised  prosecutions  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  administration  in  1830 
and  1831  were  the  last  important  attempts  to 
suppress  the  free  written  expreflsion  of  opmion. 
Since  that  time  the  press  has  been  completely 


free  to  discuss  public  men  and  measnrci. 
Moreover  its  position  has  been  established  os 
a  firmer  basis  by  Lord  Campbell's  libel  A<: 
(1843),  by  whidi  a  defendant  in  a  ca^e  d 
defamatory  libel  is  allowed  to  plead  that  it  is 
true,  and  that  its  publication  is  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  by  which  publishers  are  n^ 
longer  held  liable  for  the  unauthoiifled  act^-J 
their  servants.  Measures  for  the  Buppre»ic-£ 
of  newspapers  have  frequently  formed  put  i 
the  Irish  coercion  Acts. 

Haliam,  Ooiut  Hut.  eha.  ziiL  rr. ;  Vmj,  C>a 
flut.,  n.,  chs.  ix.  sad  x. ;  Maouilar.  ^^'  '■ 
Bnq.  i  Ocmnt,  ITU  Hfevetiponer  Pren.  See  »1* 
23  Ells.,  c.  2;  18  and  14  (WIm  Il.c.33;  I. 
Anne,  o.  16;  38  Qwrg*  m.,  c  60; 6 and?  Vict^ 
0.96. 

[L.  C.  S.] 

Fretander,  The  Old.  [Stuabt,  Jixl« 
Edward.] 

Protender,  Ths  Youko.  [Stcixt. 
Chahles  Edwaild.] 

Pride's  Purge  is  the  name  gim  to 
the  violent  measure  by  which  (Dec  6, 164$ 
the  army  excluded  a  lar^  number  of  the  Pre- 
byterians  from  the  Parliament.  At  the  doeeof 
1648  the  army  resolved  to  bring  the  king  to  i 
trial,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  treaty  pro- 
ceeding between  him  and  the  ParliimeBt 
Parliament  on  Dec.  6  decided  that  the  kiof  ^ 
answers  to  their  proposals  offered  foandtti<Af 
for  a  peace.  The  army,  which  had  occapi«d 
London  on  Dec  2,  surrounded  the  House  d 
Commons  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  vitt 
the  regiments  of  Colonels  Pride,  HevHO. 
and  Hardress  Waller.  Pride,  with  a  list  oi 
names  in  his  hand,  prevented  those  m^^ 
from  passing  whom  he  judged  fit,  and  locbfl 
up  those  who  resisted.  The  number  of  tboie 
arrested  amounted  in  the  course  of  the  nexi 
day  to  47,  and  96  were  ezdnded.  On  tbe 
same  day  a  paper,  called  the  **  Humble  Pr^ 
posals  and  Desires,"  was  presented  to  tJ» 
members  still  sittins  on  behalf  of  the  connoi 
of  officers,  setting  forth  the  demands  otm 
army.  The  House,  reduced  to  les  ^ 
80  member^  decided  by  60  to  28  to  pt«xtA 
with  the  consideration  of  these  V^'V^ 
(Deo.  7),  and  in  the  next  three  weeks  wsciwW 
its  late  votes,  and  determined  to  try  the  kiof- 

Prior,  Maithbw  (*.  1664,  rf.  1721),  «* 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  bteniT 
diplomatists  and  politicians  of  ^'i^^**°^J[.^ 
and  Anne^s  reigns.  He  was  educated  at  «>  «^ 
minster  and  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridg«. 
of  which  he  becsme  a  Fellow.  He  was  j 
friend  of  Charles  Montague,  afterwarda  cm 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  wrote  with  him  i* 
CUy  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouee,  a  satire  << 
Dijden's  Fable  of  the  Bind  and  the  Fenther^ 
Pnor  was  sent  as  secretary  to  the  conjrre®  ^ 
the  Hague,  and  became  one  of  Wiliwa' 
gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber.    He  was  »p- 

g)inted  secretary  to  the  Englibh  legJ^»^"  " 
yswick  (1697),  and  was  entrusted  with  t» 
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duty  of  bringing  the  treaty  to  England.  Next 
year  he  was  sent  in  the  same  capacity  to  France 
under  the  Duke  of  Portland.  When  factions 
broke  out  in  the  court,  Prior  deserted  Portland 
and  attached  himself  to  Albemarle.  He  was 
appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
!Eeurl  of  Jersey,  but  was  removed  from  office 
on  the  letir^ent  of  that  nobleman.  In 
1701  he  was  elected  for  East  Grinstead  and 
appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of 
'rnAe.  Under  Anne  he  remained  out  of 
favour  while  the  Whigs  were  in  power ;  but 
in  July,  1711  he  was  sent  with  the  Abb4 
Oualtier  to  Paris  with  propoeitioDS  for  peace. 
In  August,  1712,  the  ministry,  weary  of 
the  length  of  the  negotiations,  sent  Boling- 
broke  to  Paris  to  shorten  the  work  by  personal 
conversation  with  Torcy.  Prior  accompanied 
him,  and  on  Bolingbroke's  return  he  was  leit 
as  charg6  d'affaires,  without  regular  au- 
thority, and  with  scanty  remittances.  Dis- 
grace rapidly  overtook  him  on  the  death  of 
Anne.  As  soon  as  he  returned  to  E^land 
he  was  examined  before  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  of  which  Walpole  was  chairman, 
for  lus  share  in  the  negotiationB  for  peace. 
He  was  imprisoned,  and  on  June  10  Walpole 
moved  an  impeachment  against  him,  but 
eventually  he  was  released  without  trial.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement. 

JohnBon,  Liv«$  o/  ih«  Potte;  Macaolay,  Hiii 
0/  B%g. ;  Stanhope^  IMgn  of  Qmmi  Antu ;  Prior^s 
collected  works,  Inclading  his  incomplete 
Mtmair  of  Hit  (hm  Tim»,  were  published  in  1733. 


I,  Lboislatioit  on.  As  early  as 
il66  it  was  enacted  (by  the  Assize  of  Claren- 
don, c  7)  that  in  each  county  the  sheriff 
should  provide  a  gaol  at  the  long's  cost  if  one 
did  not  already  exist.  In  addition  to  these 
*'  common  gaols,"  some  of  the  law  courts  had 
special  prisons  connected  with  them,  such  as 
the  Marshalsea,  attached  to  the  King's  Bench, 
and  the  Fleet  to  the  Star  Chamber  and  Chan- 
cery. Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  con- 
dition of  these  prisons  until  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  gaolers  were  paid,  not  by  sala- 
ries, but  by  the  fees  which  they  could  exact 
from  the  prisoners,  emd  men  were  often  re- 
tained long  after  their  innocence  had  been 
pronounced  because  they  could  not  pay  the 
sums  demanded.  In  1728  the  discovery  of 
certain  cruelties  perpetrated  in  the  Fleet  led 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  com- 
nussion.  The  warden  and  his  agents  were 
put  upon  their  trial  for  murder,  but  were 
acquitted;  and  the  Act  passed  in  1729  to 
remedy  the  worst  evils  was  almost  useless. 
The  question  was  apparently  forgotten  until 
Howard  began  to  prosecute  his  inquiries.  In 
1774  two  acts  were  passed,  one  providing  that 
every  prisoner  against  whom  the  Grand  Jury 
failed  to  find  a  true  bill  should  be  immediately 
and  without  fee  released,  and  that  the  gaoler 
should  be  paid  from  the  county  rate ;  and  the 
other  to  secure  the  due  cleansing,  etc.,  of 
prisons.    After  this  time  numerous  statutes 


were  passed.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were  those  of  1823,  1865,  and  1877.  The 
Act  of  1823  was  largely  the  result  of  Mrs. 
Fry's  efforts,  and  introduced  a  classification 
of  prisoners.  In  1865  the  distinction,  which 
haa  never  been  carefully  maintained,  between 
common  gaols  and  houses  of  correction — the 
latter  intended  only  for  convicted  criminals, 
was  finally  abolished ;  and  what  was  far 
more  important,  it  was  enacted  that  inaU 
cases  imprisonment  should  be  *'  separate," 
i.e.,  solitary.  Finally,  the  Prison  Act  of 
1877,  which  is  now  the  principal  statute  on 
the  subject,  gave  an  increased  power  of  con- 
trol to  the  Home  Secretary  and  to  the  Prison 
Commiesioners  appointed  on  his  recommen- 
dation. It  is  to  be  added  that  between  the  years 
1863  and  1864  transportation  was  abolished, 
and  penal  servitude,  ».«.,  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  on  public  works,  substituted. 

Stephen,  Hu^,  Crim.  Law,  L,  oh.  xiii. ;  Slott 
Trtolc,  vol.  ZTll.  (1818),  p.  297;  Memcin  of 
HowMd  and  Mrs.  Fry.  [W.  J.  A.] 

Probate  and  Diiroroe.  Thb  Court 
OF,  was  created  in  1867,  and  received  the 
testamentary  and  matrimonial  jurisdiction, 
which  had  previously  been  vested  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts.  By  the  Judicature 
Acts  of  1873  this  court,  together  with  ^e 
Admiralty  Court,  forms  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

ProoIauatioiUI.  In  medisBval  and 
later  times,  when  the  range  of  customary  and 
statute  law  was  still  comparatively  limited, 
and  many  practices  that  gave  concern  to 
kings  and  ministers  were  left  uncorrected 
thereby,  the  king  took  upon  himself  at  times 
to  supply  the  defect  by  issuing  proclamations, 
which  either  expanded  and  applied  the  provi- 
sions of  already  existing  laws — in  any  case 
were  presumed  to  be  fair  deductions  from 
such  laws — or  were  independent  acts  of  pre- 
rogative. They  were  under  the  Plantagenet 
and  Lancastrian  kings  avowedly  temporary. 
Under  the  Tudors  proclamations  took  a  bolder 
tone,  and  began  to  encroach  on  the  domain  of 
legidation,  indeed  in  1639  they  seem  to  have 
actually  entered  it.  In  that  vear  was  passed 
the  astounding  Statute  of  Proclamations,  which 
enacted  that  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  might  set  forth  proclamations,  with 
penalties  in  them,  as  obligatory  on  the  subject 
as  an  Act  of  Parliament,  provided  they  did 
no  damage  to  the  estates,  liberties,  or  persons 
of  the  king*s  subjects,  and  infringed  no 
law.  But  the  first  law  of  Edward  YI. 
repealed  this  measure.  In  Elizabeth*s  reign 
the^  were  not  seldom  used  to  supplement 
legislation,  assist  in  the  promotion  of  a 
policy,  or  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  people. 
The  banishment  of  Anabaptists,  fasting  in 
Lent,  building  houses  round  London,  carrying 
daggers,  or  wearing  long  rapiers,  trading  with 
the  French  king*s  rebels,  are  a  few  of  the 
things  that  were  commanded  or  forbidden  in 
them  under  penalties,  and  it  isnot  dear  that  very 
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many  of  them  were  distinctly  illegal ;  statute 
law  certainly  warranted  some,  the  unstrained 
prerogative  others.    James  I.  resorted  to  the 
practice  so  often,  and  pushed  it  so  decidedly 
across  the  boundaries  of  legality,  that  in  1610 
the  alarmed  Commons  made  it  a  subject  of 
formal  complaint,  alleging  that  the  king's 
proclamations  touched  the  liberty,  goods,  in- 
heritance, and  livelihood  of  men,  and  that 
there  was  a  general  fear  they  would  grow  to 
the  strength  of  laws.    The  gravest  examples 
were  that  which  in  1604  dictated  rules  to  the 
constituencies  in  choosing  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  those  which  forbade  new  buildings 
about  London,  and  the  making  of  starch  out  of 
wheat,  and  in  most  cases  disobedience  was 
made  punishable  in  the  Star  Chamber.  James 
gave  a  reassuring  reply,  and  consulted  his 
chief    judges.     An    important    consequence 
followed.   The  consulted  judges,  led  by  Coke, 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  thiat  by  his  pro- 
clamation the  king  could  not  create  an  offence. 
He  could  only  admonish  his  subjects  to  keep 
the   law,  and   could  not  make   an  offence 
punishable  in  the  8tar  Chamber  if  it  were  not 
so   already.     James   frankly    accepted   this 
statement  of  the  law,  and  desisted  from  issu- 
ing proclamations  imposing  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. But  in  Charles  I.'s  reign  proclamations 
were  greatly  multiplied,  especially  during  the 
long  cessation  of  Parliament.    For  staying  in 
London   despite    a    proclamation    ordering 
country  genUemen  with  their  fiamilies  back 
to  their   homes,  one  Mr.  Palmer    was,    in 
1632,  fined  £1,000  by   the    Star  Chamber. 
'*  The   illegality    of    these    proclamations," 
says    Hallam,    **  is    most    unquestionable." 
It    is    curious,    however,    that   they   after- 
wards found  no  place  in  the  Grand  Bemon- 
strance.    In  the  ecclesiastical  province  the 
sovereign's   action    in  this    respect   is   less 
disputable.    Proclamations   for  and  against 
certain  religious  tenets,  practices,  and  ritual 
were  frequent  between  1629  and  1640.    That 
of  Charles!.,  in  1626,  "for  the  establishing 
of  the  peace  of  the  Church,"  is  one  of  the 
latest  examples.    The  practice  survived,  but 
iust  survived,  the  great  convulsion  of  1640-60. 
Jo  only  one  or  two  of  Charles  ll.*s  reign  has 
exception  been  taken.    It  is  significant  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights.    Those  that  are  still  issued  by 
the  Privy  Council  are  invariably  warranted, 
sometimes  commanded,  by  the  statute  law. 

Brodie,  Coiut.  Hist.;   Hallam,  Const.   Hid, 

[J.  R.] 

Prophesyingl  was  the  name  given  in 
the  reign  of  Uueen  Elizabeth  to  meetings  of 
the  clergy,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
bishops,  for  the  discussion  and  explanation  of 
passages  of  Scripture.  The  meetings,  which 
were  held  in  public  for  the  edification  of  the 
people,  were  presided  over  by  a  moderator. 
The  system  began  during  the  primacy  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  and  were  very  obnoxious 


to  Elizabeth,  as  savouring  of    Poritaziism. 

Most  of  the  bishops  were  in  favour  of  them, 

as  were  many  of  the  Privy  Council,   and 

Archbishop  Grindal  was  sequestered  fcnr  five 

yean  from  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  for 

refusing  to  put  down  the  '*  prophesyiogs  '*  at 

the  queen's  command.     They  were   finallT 

suppressed  by  a  special  command  of  Elizabeth. 

about  1577,  and  never  subsequently  revived. 

Mosheim.  Ecdw.  Hid. ;  HaUam*  CtrntL  Bid. ; 
Froude,  Hid.  cf  Bng, ;  Hook,  Lnm  of  tJU  ^rdk- 
bwhops. 

Protector,    The    Tttlb    of,    was  first 
given   to  the   govemon   appointed    during 
the  minority  or  incapacity  of  the  king.     It 
was  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  during 
the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  (or  in  his  abeencif 
by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester),  and  by  the  Duke 
of  York  in  1464,  and  again  in  1465  during 
Henry's  illness;  the  Duke  of  Glouoesta'  in 
1483,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset  from  1547 
(Jan.)  to  1648  (Oct.).    The  House  of  Lords, 
in  answer  to  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
thus  defined  the  meaning  of  the  word.     **  It 
was  advised  and  appointed  by  authority  <rf 
the  king  assenting  the  three  estates  of  this  land, 
that  ye,  in  absence  of  my  lord  your  hrothef 
of  Bedford,  should  he  chief  of  the    king's 
council,  and  devised  unto  yon  a  name  difFerent 
from  olher  counsellors,  not  the  name  of  tutor. 
lieutenant,  governor,  nor  ol  regent,  nor  no 
name  that  should  import  authority  of  gover- 
nance of  the  land,  but  the  name  of  protertor 
and  defender,  wluch  importeth   '  a  perBonal 
duty  of  attendance  to  the  actual  d^ence  of 
the  land,  as  well  against  enemies  outward  if  case 
required,  as  agiunst  rebels  inward,   if  any 
were,  g^ranting  you  therewith  certain  power, 
the  which  is  specified  and  contained   in  aa 
Act  of  the  said  Parliament,  to  endure  aa  long 
as  it  liked  the  king.'  *'    In  the  case  of  tbd 
Duke  of  Somerset  he  was  in  the  instramei^t 
signed  by  the  Privy  Council  on  Jan.  31,  1547, 
said  to  be  appointed  because  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  realm,  the  safety  of  the  king,  and 
''the  more  certain  and  assured  direction  of 
his  afifairs  "  required  '*  that  some  special  man 
of  the  number  aforesaid  (the  executors^  should 
be  preferred  in  name  and  place  berore  the 
other,  to  whom,  as  to  the  head  of  the  rest,  all 
strangers  and  othera  might  have  access,  and 
who  for  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and  experience  in 
things,  were  meet  and  able  to  be  a  special 
remembrancer,  and  to  keep  a  most  certain 
account  of  aU  our  proceedings/*    The  title  of 
Protector  given  to  Cromwell  (which  may  be 
compared  wiUi    that   of   *^  autodts  likertutU 
AngluBf'^  assumed  l>y  the  Long  Parliament) 
was  chosen  because  it  was  not  altogether  stran|;« 
to  English  ears,  and,  perhaps,  also  because 
it    left    the    definite  form    of  government, 
whether  monarchical  or  republican,  an  open 
question.    Cromwell's  title  was  "  Lord   Pro- 
tector of   the    Commonwealth  of    England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland."    It  was  given  to  him 
first  in  the  Instrument  of  Oovexximent,  and 
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after  his  refasal  to  accept  the  crown,  confirmed 
by  the  Petition  and  Advice. 

Hallajn,  UiddiB  Agn :  Stubbe,  Congt.  Hiit.; 
Fronde,  uiti.  of  Eng.  The  diictuniona  on  tiie 
question  of  the  titles  of  king  and  Protector  ore 
to  be  found  in  Burton,  Parliamentary  Diary.  See 
also  CromweU's  own  epeeehee  in  Carljle's 
Croi»io«n,  and  Whitelocke's  MtmoriaU, 

[C.  H.  F.] 

Firotestant  Befiigees  in  England. 

— As  80on  as  the  Beformation  was  established 
in  England,  this  country  became  the  prin- 
cipal restart  for  the  oppressed  Galvinists  of  the 
1a)w  Countries  and  of  western  and  northern 
France,  just  as  Switzerland  was  for  the  cen- 
tral ana  southern  provinces  of  the  latter. 
The  immigration  began  before  the  end  of  King 
Henry  VIII/s  reign ;  it  received  a  powerful 
impulse  through  the  policy  which  guided  the 
ministers  of  King  Edward  VI ;  and  in  1550 
a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Protestants 
settled  in  London,  allowing  them  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  and  appointing  the 
church  of  Austinfriars  for  the  joint  worship 
of  Dutch,  Walloons,  and  Huguenots.  The 
whole  community  was  placed*  under  the 
superintendence  of  John  A  Lasco,  a  devoted 
nunister  who  had  abandoned  high  preferment 
as  a  Catholic  priest  in  Hungary,  in  order  to 
found  a  Protestant  church  at  Emden,  in  East 
Friesland.  Driven  from  his  charge  there, 
A  Lasco  had  sought  refuge  in  England  in 
1548,  and  took  an  active  part  in  securing 
public  support  for  his  fellow  exiles.  A  few 
months  alter  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
gpregation  of  Austinfriars,  the  French-speak- 
ing portion  of  it — Huguenots  and  Walloons — 
separated  to  found  a  distinct  church  in 
Threadneedle  Street,  known  as  "The  London 
Walloon  Church ;"  in  1840  they  removed  to 
St.  Martin's-le-Urand.  Meanwhile  colonies 
were  being  formed  in  other  parts  of  England. 
The  silk-weavers  of  Canterbury  settled  there 
as  early  as  1547,  and  from  1561  imtil 
the  present  day,  although  now  their  in- 
dustry can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  they 
have  worshipped  m  the  crypt  of  the  cathe- 
draL  By  1575  colonies  were  in  exist- 
ence at  the  seaports  of  Southampton, 
Winchelsea,  Rye,  Dover,  Sandwich,  and  Yar- 
moath ;  and  inland  at  Glastonbury,  Wands- 
worth, Maidstone,  Colchester,  Norwich,  Thet- 
ford,  and  Stamford.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of 
theoe  had  their  own  religious  services.  Other 
sporadic  Walloon  settlements  appear  to  have 
existed  at  Buckingham,  Stony-Stratford, 
Newport- Pagnell,  and  other  places  in  the 
southern  Midlands.  In  the  first  years  of  this 
immigration  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  element 
seems  to  have  greatly  outnumbered  the 
Huguenots.  An  account  of  the  year  1567 
reckons  2.993  Dutch  to  only  512  French 
within  the  City  of  London  proper ;  but  on  the 
south  coast  the  French  appear  to  have  almost 
exclusively  preyailed.  The  success,  however, 
of  the  Dutch  in  the  resistance  to  Spanish  rule 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  emigration  from  that 


quarter;  and  the  issue  also  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  ^1598),  which  gave  a  legal  status  to 
the  Calvinistic  community  in  France,  had  the 
natural  result  of  keeping  the  Huguenots  at 
home.  There  was,  therefore,  a  pause  in  the  in- 
flow into  England  until  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  the  measures 
preliminary  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1685),  had  their  effect  in  a  great 
multiplication  of  the  French  settlements  in 
Englsmd.  Between  1 686  and  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  no  less  than  thuiy 
French  churches  sprang  into  existence  in 
London  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  Others 
arose  at  Bristol,  Barnstaple,  Bideford,  Ply- 
mouth, Stonehouse,  Dartmouth,  and  Exeter, 
at  Faversham,  at  Thorpe-le-Sokon  in  Essex, 
and  in  Edinburgh.  A  whole  set  of  colonies 
was  founded  in  Ireland,  at  Portarlington  and 
Youghal,  in  Dublin  (where  the  French  had 
three  churches),  as  also  at  Lisburn,  Waterford, 
Cork,  and  other  places.  The  last  influx,  of 
Protestant  refugees  was  that  of  the  mixed 
multitude  of  French  and  Germans  who 
were  ejected  from  the  Palatinate  in  1709 ; 
several  thousands  of  whom  were  re- 
ceived in  England,  and  the  majority,  prob- 
ably, sent  on  to  America.  Many  of  the 
English  congregations  named  were  from 
the  beginning  attached  to  the  National 
Church  ;  nearly  all  in  time  became  so.  The 
foreigners  soon  adapted  themselves  to  English 
customs,  and  although  they  experienced  much 
opposition  from  native  tradespeople,  were 
able  to  exercise  their  handicrafts  to  the  signal 
advantage  of  the  country.  There  are  few 
industries  that  have  not  beneflted  by  the 
work  of  the  immigrants.  In  particular  may 
be  mentioned  those  in  silk  (at  Canterbury 
and  Spitalfields),  linen,  cotton,  wool,  paper, 
beaver  (at  Wandsworth),  sailcloth,  glaffl,  &c. 
The  total  number  of  those  who  settled  in 
English  territor}'  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  can  hardly  be  short  of 
80,000. 

J.  Sontherden  Bam,  H»«t.  qf  tht  Foreign  Pro- 
ttttant  Befugeet  a«ttl«d  m  England,  '  1846 ;  C. 
Weiss,  H«<t.  of  th»  French  Protentant  RrfugeeB, 
bk.  iii  (English  tnuialatioo,  1854);  D.  C.  A. 
Agnew,  ProUttant  Exilet  from  Franof  in  tho 
Reign  of  Louie  ZIF.,  2nd  Ed.,  1871,  etc. ;  B.  L. 
Poole,  Eiel.  i*f  the  HugvMnote  of  fie  IK«p«i-sion, 
ohs.  vii.-ix.,  1880.  [K.  L.  P.] 


da,  Relations  with,  began  with 
the  commercial  and  crusading  intercourse 
between  England  and  the  Teutonic  order. 
The  towns  of  the  old  Prussian  state  were  all 
llanse  Towns,  and  the  intimate  dealings 
between  England  and  the  Hansa  [Hansa] 
extended  to  Elbing,  Danzig,  and  Kiga. 
At  last  rising  English  commerce  was  checked 
by  the  exclusive  system  of  the  Hansa. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
quarrels  between  Prussian  and  English  mer- 
chants led  the  Hochmeister  in  1385  to  confls- 
cate  all  English  merchants'  goods.  In  1388 
an  understanding  was   arrived  at,  but  the 
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desire  of  the  English  for  more  privileges 
involved  constant  disputes  all  through  the 
fifteenth  century.  Despite  this,  crusading 
expeditions  to  help  the  Teutonic  knights  in 
their  struggle  against  the  heathen  were  not 
onfrequent.  In  1352  Duke  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster took  the  cross,  and  in  1391  Thomas  of 
Gloucester  projected,  and  Henry  of  Boling- 
broke  accomplished,  a  crusade  against  the 
Lithuanians.  Meanwhile,  relations  with 
Brandenburg  became  friendly  during  the 
tenure  of  the  Margraveship  by  the  Bavarian 
and  later  Luxemburg  houses.  The  Reforma- 
tion united  Prussia  and  Brandenburg  under 
the  Hohenzollem.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Rhenish  duchies  brought  the  Prussian  House 
into  relations  with  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
The  close  connexion  of  the  Hohenzollems 
with  Holland,  at  first  a  cause  of  disunion 
with  England,  ultimately  became  a  bond  of 
connection.  The  Great  Elector's  last  act  was 
to  contribute  powerfully  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  by  senoing  his  troops  into  Holland  to 
invade  England.  He  had  felt  himself  threat- 
ened by  James  II.*s  alliance  with  Louis  XIV., 
and  had  strongly  urged  William  to  seize  the 
English  crown.  Common  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria, common  hostility  to  France,  now  united 
England  and  Prussia.  Frederick  I.,  the  first 
king,  married  the  sister  of  George  I.,  Sophia 
Charlotte.  His  son,  Frederick  WiUiam  I., 
manried  his  cousin  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter 
of  G^rge  I.  Frederick  William  I.  for  many 
years  remained  on  good  terms  with  England. 
In  1725  he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Hanover ; 
but  secretly  deserted  the  English  for  the 
Austrian  alliance,  and  the  double  marriage 
project  by  which  Prince  Frederick  of  Wales 
was  to  marry  Wilhelmina,  the  king's  daughter, 
and  his  heir  Frederick,  the  Princess  iGnelia 
of  Hanover,  was  never  carried  out.  The 
accession  of  George  II.  hardly  mended 
matters.  He  bore  no  goodwill  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  or  to  his  nephew  Frederick  II.,  who 
became  king  in  1740.  The  Elector  of  Han- 
over feared  the  growing  power  of  IVussia; 
yet  so  important  was  Prussia's  help  against 
France  that  English  diplomacy  did  its  utmost 
to  compel  ^laria  Theresa  to  acquiesce  in 
Frederick's  conquest  of  Silesia.  During  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  Frederick  found  in  Eng- 
land his  one  important  ally.  His  brilliant 
feats  of  strategy  won  him  great  popularity  in 
England,  where  he  was  regarded,  strangely 
enough,  as  the  "  Protestant  Hero."  The  acces- 
sion of  George  III.  led,  however,  to  England's 
sudden  desertion  of  Prussia  in  a  way  that 
Frederick  never  forgave.  His  later  policy  of 
Russian  alliance  was  largely  the  result  of  his 
conviction  that  no  stable  alliance  could  be 
formed  with  England.  Frederick  William 
II.,  however,  foimd  in  England  an  ally,  first 
against  Austria  and  Russia,  next  m  the 
intervention  in  Holland  to  restore  the  House 
of  Orange,  and,  lastly,  in  the  wnr  against 
Revolutionary  France.      In   1796,  however, 


Prussia  concluded  peace  with  France  at  Baael, 
and  refused  to  join  the  second  coalition  of 
1799 ;  and  delayed  in  1805  to  join  the  war 
until  Austria  was  defeated  and  Pruasia  itself 
threatened  by  the  French.  After  Jena  Pms- 
sia  was  compelled  by  Napoleon  to  exclude 
English  manufacturers  and  join  in  his  mea- 
sures to  reduce  the  power  of  his  great  enemy. 
The  War  of  Liberation  renewed  the  allianca 
"between  Prussia  and  England,  and  Blacho' 
and  Wellington  destroyed  Napoleon's  last 
army  at  Waterloo.  The  Tory  government, 
after  the  Peace  of  1816,  found  in  Prussia  a  c<m- 
genial  ally.  Since  then,  the  relations  between 
England  and  Prussia  have  been  generally 
friendly.  The  refusal  of  Prussia  to  co-operate 
against  Russia  during  the  Crimean  War,  its 
attacks  on  Denmark  in  order  to  Testore 
Schleewig-Holstein  to  Germany,  caused  some 
discontent  in  England.  But  the  Bympaihj 
felt  for  the  power  which  alone  oould  give 
unity  to  Germany,  and  the  alliance  between 
the  courts,  which  culminated  in  the  mazriage 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Queen  of  England,  haye  been 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  general  friendliness, 
though  the  different  aims  and  objects  of  the 
two  countries  would  prevent  any  yezy  inti- 
mate alliance. 

Yoigt,  Qt»ehiekt4  vow  PrraatM ;  and  Sebaiu, 
RngHaek§  RanddagmekiokU.  for  the  cariy  relA- 
laons  with  Ptnaaia  under  ths  Tsatonio  &n%htt 
snd  HauM.  Banke.  fny.  HuL:  Cariyle,  Fr«d«. 
rick  th*  Grtat;  Seeley,  Lif9  o/  8Uin;  Steasd. 
QetehichU  dn  Prtuamsthen  ataaU;  BtJniann, 
IftMsr§  QuekiehU  dm  Frmtw'tfho  Sicmfm, 

[T.  F.  T.] 


•  «^..«*«.  William  {b.  1600,  d,  1669\ 
matriculated  at  Oxford  1616,  and  entered 
at  Lincoln*s  Inn  1620.  He  was  an  nn- 
tiring  student  of  ecclesiastical  and  legal 
antiquities,  a  bitter  Puritan,  and  ayolaminoos 
writer  on  controversial  subjects.  In  1632  he 
published  a  work  entitled  BittriammMtir^ 
attacking  the  immorality  of  the  stage, 
and  containinfl:  words  supposed  to  reflect  on 
the  queen.  For  this  he  was  fined  £6,000  by 
the  Star  Chamber;  degraded  from  his  degree 
and  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  pilloried  and  to  lose  both  his 
ears.  Again,  in  1637,  for  attacking^  the 
bishops  in  his  yewi  from  Iptwick,  he  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  The 
Long  Parliament  released  him,  and  declared 
these  sentences  illegal,  He  became,  in  1641, 
member  for  Newport,  was  most  active  in  the 
prosecution  of  Laud,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Visitors  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
As  he  opposed  the  king's  trial,  and  oonsiderHl 
Charles's  answers  ti  i  the  Parliamentary  proposi- 
tions to  offer  grounds  for  a  treaty  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  Pride's  Purge  in  1648.  In  1659  he 
exerted  himself  very  actively  to  procure  the 
restoration  of  the  secluded  members,  and 
when  admitted  worked  to  bring  abont  the 
king's  return.  In  the  discussions  on  the 
punishment  of  the  Regicides,  he  was  one  of 
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their  aeTerest  opponents.  In  1660  he  was 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the 
Tower,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death. 

PaUic  Womliip  Begiilation  Act 

(1874),  Thb,  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  hy  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Russell 
G-unie^.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  give 
parishioners  a  ready  way  of  invoking  the 
authority  of  the  bishop,  and  to  enable  the 
bishop  to  prohibit  by  his  own  mandate  any 
practices  which  he  considered  improper,  or 
else  to  submit  the  question  to  the  decision  of 
a  judge  specially  appointed  to  decide  in  such 
cases.  AU  that  was  requisite  to  put  this 
machinery  in  motion  against  any  clergy- 
man was  that  three  of  the  parishioners  should 
declare  themselves  dissatisfied,  and  proceed 
to  make  use  of  the  law.  A  new  coui't 
was  erected,  to  which  was  transferred  all  the 
authority  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  at  its 
head  was  placed  Lord  Penzance,  as  the  first 
judge,  who  thus  became  the  direct  successor 
of  the  Dean  of  Arches.  There  was  a  very 
warm  debate  on  the  subject  in  both  Houses, 
liord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone opposed  it  with  great  vehemence  as 
destructive  of  the  independence  of  the  Church. 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir  William  Haroourt  stood 
forward  as  its  most  prominent  champions. 
The  bill  was  eventually  passed. 

Pnokering,  or  Pickering,  Sik  John 

{d.  1696),  after  having  distinguished  himself 

as    a    Parliamentary    lawyer,    was    elected 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1586,  and 

again  in  1586.     He  was  active  in  promotinflr 

the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  and 

flubsequently  prosecuted  Secretary  Davison 

for  the  despatch  of  the  warrant  for  her  death. 

He  was  counsel  for  the  crown  on  the  occasion 

of  the  prosecutions  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel 

and  Sir  J  ohn  Perrot  for  treason ;  and  in  May, 

1692,  received  the  Great  Seal  with  the  title  of 

Lord  Keeper  as  the  reward  of  his  services  to 

the  queen,  sucoeedinp^  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 

He  maintained  in  his  new  position  his  ropu- 

tation  as  a  sound  lawyer. 

Oampbell,   Liv«t   of  i\»  ChonMHort;    Foss, 
jMdgtt  ofEnglanA. 

PaoUaolmrolLy  a  village  of  Gloucester- 
shire, a  few  miles  north-east  from  Bristol. 
There  was  a  royal  palace  thero  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  ana  there  it  was  that  in  946 
King  Edward  was  stabbed  by  a  robber  named 
Liofi,  while  keeping  the  feast  of  St.  Augus- 
tine of  Canterbury. 

IPm^anll  is  the  district  lying  about  the 
flre  rivers,  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus.  It 
•was  inhabited  by  a  half -roligious,  half-military 
community,  the  Sikhs,  or  Akalees.  Their 
commonwealth  was  divided  into  fraternities 
called  misilSf  the  chief  of  each  of  which  was 
the  leader  in  war  and  arbiter  in  time  of 
peace.  Of  these  chiefs  twelve  were  deemed  the 
Hisi^27* 


foremost  in  rank.  In  1806  Runjeet  Singh, 
the  chief  of  one  of  these  misils,  ended  a 
long  and  gradual  course  of  encroachment  by 
becoming  the  ruler  of  the  whole  Punjaub.  The 
old  independence  still  survived,  and  the 
"  Khalsa,"  or  Sikh,  commonwealth  was  re- 
garded with  almost  superstitious  devotion  by 
the  chiefs,  people,  and  soldiery.  Runjeet  was 
but  the  head  of  the  TChalsa,  the  army  was  the 
army  of  the  Khalsa,  everything  was  done  in 
its  name  and  to  its  honour.  On  his  death 
(1839)  the  government  fell  into  anarchy  fo? 
six  years,  in  1846  the  fears  of  the  ministers 
launched  60,000  Sikhs,  the  magnificent  army 
of  the  Khalsa,  across  the  Sutlej  [Sikh 
Wars].  The  victory  of  the  English  involved 
cessions  and  submission  (1846).  National  in- 
dignation at  this  humiliation  produced  the 
second  Sikh  War,  which  ended  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Punjaub  (1849).  It  was  placed 
under  a  board  of  commissioners. 

Canniiigham,  HUt,  of  SUdu. 

Tnritanii,  Thb.  During  the  course  of 
the  English  Keformation  a  difference  sprang 
up  between  the  moderate  Reformers,  and 
those  who  wished  to  make  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  religious  worship  as  simple  as 
possible.  The  attempt  to  impose  certain 
external  forms  and  ceremonies  gave  rise  to 
moro  open  disunion.  "  The  English  bishops  " 
(writes  Fuller  under  the  date  1564)  **  con- 
ceiving themselves  empowered  by  their 
canons,  began  to  show  their  authority  in 
urging  the  clergy  of  their  dioceses  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  liturgy,  ceromonies,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church :  and  such  as  rofused  the 
same  wero  branded  with  the  odious  name  of 
*  Puritans.' "  Up  to  about  1570  the  question 
at  issue  between  the  EKzabethan  Puritans 
and  the  authorities  of  the  Church  was  a 
question  of  ritual.  After  that  date  the  institu- 
tion of  Episcopacy  was  attacked,  especially 
by  Cartwright,  on  the  ground  of  the  apos- 
tolic ordination  of  Presbyterianism,  and  the 
S[uestion  of  Church  government  added  to  the 
ormer  cause  of  division.  Thus  was  founded 
the  Presbyterian  section  of  the  Puritan  party. 
The  first  Puritans  wero  anxious  to  remam 
within  the  national  Churoh  and  reform  it 
after  their  own  ideas.  But  from  the  first 
attempt  to  enforce  conformity  some  of  them 
began  to  form  separate  conventicles.  In 
June,  1567,  a  company  of  moro  than  100  wero 
seized  at  worship  m  Flummers'  Hall,  London, 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  sent  to  prison.  This 
is  **the  first  instance  of  actual  punishment 
inflicted  on  Protestant  Dissenters'^  (Hallam). 
Later  in  the  reign  a  sect  arose,  called — from 
their  leader,  Robert  Brown — Brownists  (or 
Separatists),  holding  that  each  congregation 
was  in  itself  a  complete  Church,  denying  that 
the  State,  or  any  assembly  of  the  clergy  had 
any  right  to  control  it,  and  prodaiming  the 
duty  of  separation  from  the  National  Churoh. 
Thisi'^ras  uie  origin  of  the  Independent  section 
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of  the  Puritan  party.  The  reeolt  of  the 
spread  of  these  views  was  the  Act  of  1573, 
enacting  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  death 
as  penaJiies  for  Nonconformity. 

The  demands  of  the  Puritan  clergy  were 
exprcMed  in  the  Millenary  Petition  presented 
to  James  in  1603,  and  at  the  Hampton  Ck>urt 
Conference  (1604).  They  asked  for  certain 
definite  alterations  in  the  ritual,  for  a  preach- 
ing ministry,  and  for  the  amendment  of  the 
articles  in  a  Calyinistio  direction.  They 
wished  to  *n<^infi^in  uniformity  in  ritual  and 
in  doctrine,  but  to  change  the  characters 
of  both.  After  the  rejection  of  their  demands, 
conformity  to  the  existing  order  was  enforced, 
and  about  300  of  the  Puritan  clergy  were 
ejected  from  their  livings,  as  many  had  been 
expelled  by  Whitgift  during  the  previous 
reig^.  Knglish  Puritanism  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  continued  to 
adhere  more  and  more  exclusively  to  Gal- 
vimstic  doctrine,  and  by  the  mouth  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  demand  the  suppression 
of  the  opposite  views.  The  resolution  passed 
by  that  body  on  March  2, 1629,  declared  that 
**  whosoever  shall  bring  in  innovation  in  reli- 
non,  or  by  favour  seek  to  extend  or  introduce 
Popery  or  Arminianism  or  other  opinions 
disagreeing  from  the  true  and  orthodox 
Church,  s£dl  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to 
this  kingdom  and  the  commonwealth.'^ 
During  the  same  period  questions  of  ritual 
and  ceremonial  became  of  less  importance  in 
Puritan  teaching,  and  the  demand  for  a 
purer  morality  and  a  reformed  life  more  and 
more  its  characteristics.  The  number  of 
Puritans  within  the  Church  increased.  Baxter 
describes  them  thus :  **  Most  men,"  he  says, 
"  seemed  to  mind  nothing  seriously,  but  the 
body  and  the  world.  ....  The  other  sort 
were  such  as  had  their  consciences  awakened 
to  some  regard  of  Gk>d  and  their  everlasting 
state ;  and  according  to  the  various  measures 
of  their  understanding,  did  speak  and  live  as 
serious  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  would 
much  inquire  what  was  duty  and  what  was 
sin,  and  how  to  please  Ood ;  and  made  this 
their  business  and  interest,  as  the  rest  did 
the  world.'*  Under  the  government  of 
Charles  I.  and  Laud,  a  series  of  mea- 
sures were  directed  against  the  Puritans. 
Cantrownal  preaching  was  silenoed  by  a 
royal  prodamatioa,  so  that  the  doctrines 
at  issue  between  the  two  parties  in  the 
Church  could  not  be  freely  discussed,  the 
lectureships  were  suppressed,  and  writers 
against  Ihe  hierarchy  or  the  Prayer-book 
severely  punished.  The  summoning  of  the  Long 
Parliament  at  length  gave  the  Puritans  the 
ascendency,  and  tl^y  set  to  work  to  oarnr  out 
their  ideas  on  Church  Bef orm.  The  Grand 
Remonstrance  set  forth  their  programme. 
They  wished  (1)  to  reduce  within  bounds  the 
"exorbitant  power"  of  the  prelates;  (2)  to 
unburden  the  consciences  of  men  of  needless 
and  superstitious  ceremonies,  suppress  inno- 


vations, and  take  away  the  monuments  of 
idolatry;  (3)  to  effect  this  intended  refor- 
mation, a  synod  of  British  divines,  **  assisted 
with  some  from  foreign  parts  professing  the 
same  religion,"  was  to  be  assembled  to  diacoas 
and  submit  to  the  confirmation  of  I^iriia- 
ment  the  necessary  measures.  At  the  same 
time  they  meant  to  maintain  nnifonnit^  ol 
doctrine  and  discipline.  **  We  hold  it  reqmaite 
that  there  should  be  throu^out  the  whole 
realm  a  conformity  to  that  order  which  tbe 
laws  enjoin  according  to  the  Word  of  Gk>d.*' 
To  carry  out  these  views  the  Presbyterian 
system  of  church  government  was  established 
in  England,  and  a  new  Prayer-book  and  Cqsk- 
fession  of  Faith  drawn  up,  two  or  three  thou- 
sand of  the  clergy  were  ejected  from  their 
livings,  and  a  severe  law  passed  against  all 
heretics  and  sectaries.  But  the  Independent 
section  of  the  Puritan  party,  the  succeaBors  of 
the  Separatists,  defended  the  cause  of  tolen- 
tion  and  congregational  government,  purged 
the  Parliament,  put  a  stop  to  the  AssemUT  d 
Divines,  and  finally  dinolved  both.  n» 
advanced  section  of  the  Independents  would 
have  abolished  altogether  an  Establidked 
Church.  Cromwell,  however,  was  determined 
to  carry  out  a  more  conservative  policy, 
"  his  definite  ideal  had  come  to  be  a  St^ 
Church  that  should  comprehend  Pteabyte- 
rians,  Independoits,  Baptists  and  pioos  men 
of  all  sound  evangelical  sects  with  an  amf^ 
toleration  of  dissent  round  about  it.*'  1^ 
ideal  he  carried  out  during  the  ProtecftoErata 
After  his  death,  when  the  secluded  memben 
had  been  readmitted  to  sit  in  ParliainflBt^ 
Presbyterian  government  was  re-established 
(Marco,  1660),  and  the  Eestoraticm  found  it 
in  possession.  Charles  had  promised  a  liberty 
for  tender  consciences,  and  led  the  Presby- 
terians to  hope  for  their  comprehension  witlua 
the  Church  Establishment.  Negotiations 
for  that  purpose  were  carried  on,  uid  a  oob- 
ference  took  place  at  the  Savoy  (1661),  but 
attempts  at  a  comproouse  failed,  and  tbe  Act 
of  Uniformity  was  passed  (May,  1663).  Aboat 
2,500  of  the  Puritan  deigy  were  deprived  of 
their  livings  in  consequence  of  this  duuo^ge. 
Those  who  conformed  and  remained  within 
the  Church  formed  the  Low  Church  party, 
those  who  now  definitely  separated  thamselvea 
from  it,  the  Nonconformist,  or  Diaaentixi^ 
party. 

Keal,  Hialory  ofiKs  Pitriknu  ;  Gwdlaer.  BiaU 
ofSnglttMd;  ISamoa,  lAf*  t(f  MitUm. 


[C.  H.  F.] 

PnrvoyasLce.  "  Purvey  "  a  but  anotltflr 
form  of  "  provide."  Purveyance,  in  its  general 
sense,  was  the  obli^tion  believed  to  be  of 
immemorial  antiquity,  imposed  upon  aU 
people  of  the  country-side  through  which  iJb» 
king  was  making  progress,  of  jirovidiiig  him 
and  his  multituunous  fbUowing  with  tlie 
means  of  support  and  oonveyance,  at  pnoea 
fixed  by  the  royal  officers,  and  paid,  iz  paid 
at  all,  in  tallies,  the  value  of  which  was  to  be 
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deducted  from  the  next  taxes  that  the  seyeral 
victimB  of  the  exoctioQ  would  have  to  pay. 
Reduoed  to  porticulon,  it  meant  the  right  of 
baying  for,  and  the  duty  of  selling  goods  to, 
the  king  in  preference  to  any  other  purchaser 
(called  pre-emption),  the  power  of  demanding 
penonol  services,  horses,  and  carts,  and 
everythiog  else  that  the  cose  needed,  from 
those  of  tiie  neighbourhood  who  could  give 
them,  at  whatever  cost  of  damage^  loss,  and 
inconvenience,  with  no  chance  of  ever  being 
adequately  paid,  and  little  of  ever  being 
paid  at  aU.  No  irregular  royal  right 
was  ol  greater  antiquity,  better  estab- 
lished, or  of  longer  continuance.  We  con 
track  it  by  the  efforts  to  correct  its  evils  from 
the  Qreat  Charter  till  the  Civil  Wars ;  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  much  older  than  the  Charter. 
!Even  in  its  warranted  use  it  was  specially 
oppresBive  in  England;  the  very  eogemeas 
ox  our  best  kings  to  do  their  work  well,  by 
keeping  them  constantly  travelling  ^m 
place  to  place,  aggravated  its  hardships.  But 
its  nature  lent  it  readily  to  abuse;  it  was 
accordingly  grossly  abused,  and  most  galling 
its  abuses  were.  Not  only  were  the  pur- 
veyors outrageously  unjufii,  dishonest,  and 
unfeelioff,  making,  as  an  authority  states, 
erery  old  woman  tremble  for  her  poultry  till 
the  king  had  gone  by,  and  perverting  their 
office  to  their  own  enrichment,  but  the  son  or 
servant  of  the  king  was  counted  as  the  king 
himself,  and  every  other  colourable  pretext 
for  making  the  requisition  was  seized  without 
scruple.  It  was,  moreover,  construed  into  a 
claim  to  call  upon  whole  counties  for  supplies 
of  beef,  pork,  and  com,  on  'great  state  occa- 
sions. JPurveyance  was,  tJoerefore,  odious 
in  itself;  and  it  loaded  the  crown  with  a 
heavy  burden  of  unpopularity.  No  g^evonce 
provoked  so  much  legislation ;  it  is  prominent 
in  every  remedial  movement  and  measure 
for  centuries ;  we  are  told  that  not  less  than 
thirty-six  statutes  were  passed  to  restrain 
it,  ten  in  Edward  HI.'s  reign  alone.  Tet  its 
legality  was  always  admitted,  nor  was  there 
ever  any  thought  of  removing  the  <*  accursed 
preora^tive  "  itself,  as  Archbi^op  Islip  called 
it.  The  curtailing  legislation  was  not  alto- 
gether useless ;  after  1362,  when  Edward  III. 
enacted  that  purveyance  should  provide  for 
the  personal  needs  of  the  king  and  queen 
only,  and  that  purveyors  should  change  their 
name  to  buyers,  its  abuses  would  seem  to 
have  been  less  grievous.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  an  abundant  crop  of  new  ones  had 
grown  round  it ;  of  these  the  Commons'  peti- 
tion, in  1604,  gives  a  detailed  account  that 
shows  a  wonderful  ingenuity  on  the  pirt  of 
the  purveyors  and  cart -takers  in  working  the 
prerogative  for  their  own  benefit,  and  to 
the  oppression  and  vexation  of  the  people. 
Bacon  told  the  king  that  their  practices 
were  **  the  most  common  and  general  abuse 
of  all  others  in  the  kingdom."  It  was 
then  proposed  to  compound  the   right  for 


an  annual  payment    of   £50,000,   but    the 

proposal  fell  through.    Two  years  later  the 

kiug  pruned  away  the  worst  of  the  evils 

by  proclamation;  and  the  rage  against  the 

oMcuIb  subsided.    In  1610  a  surrender  of 

the  right  by  the  crown  was  almost  arranged 

in  the  bargain  known  as  the  Great  Contract, 

but  broke  down  with  the  collapse  of  that 

negotiation.    It  was  discontinueo,  however, 

with  the  relics  of  feudalism,  at  the  fall  of  the 

monarchy,  and  was   not    restored  with  ito 

restoration.  In  1660  purveyance  was  formally 

abolished  by  the  Convention  of  that  year. 

Stabbfl,  ComL  Si^  ;  Hallom,  MiddU  Ag0$  and 
Const.  Eid,  i  Qaxdiner,  HigL  of  Eng.,  toL  L  : 
Spedding,  Bacon*»  LetUn,  vol.  iii.        [J.  R.] 

Pymy  John  {h.  1584,  <;.  1643),  descended 
from  a  ffood  Somersetshire  family,  educated 
at  Broodgates  Hall,  Oxford,  early  obtained  a 
responsible  office  in  the  Exchequer,  and 
entered  Parliament  in  1614  as  member  for 
Calne.  In  the  second  Parliament  of  Charles  I. 
he  was  one  of  the  managers  of  Buckingham's 
impeachment,  and  in  tiie  third  he  took  a 
prominent  port  in  the  debates  about  the 
Petition  of  Bight.  In  1640  he  was  naturally 
pointed  out  to  head  the  popular  party,  and 
the  great  speeches  in  which  he  summed  up 
their  grievances  were  widely  circulated 
amongst  the  people.  He  moved  the  impeach- 
ment of  StrafEonl,  drew  up  with  the  aid  of 
St.  John  the  charges  against  him,  and  was 
the  chief  manager  of  his  trial,  llie  Bill  of 
Attainder  was  forced  on  him  by  the  extreme 
party  amongst  his  followers,  and  Pym  did  his 
best  to  give  the  proceedings  a  jueudal  form. 
Not  only  was  he  a  very  able  debater  and 
Parliamentary  tactician,  but  he  had  what 
Clarendon  terms  "a  very  comely  and  grave 
way  of  expressing  himself."  He  was  a  sUx>ng 
Presbyterian,  though  not  at  first  disposed  to 
go  the  length  of  the  Boot-and-Branch  party, 
and  it  was  probably  on  account  of  this  relative 
moderation  that  it  was  at  one  time  intended 
by  the  king  to  offer  him  the  post  of  Chan- 
cellor of  tne  Exchequer.  The  Protestetion 
and  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  two  appeals  to 
the  people,  were  particularly  his  work.  The 
influence  which  he  exercised  gained  him  from 
the  Royaliste  the  nickname  of  King  Pym,  and 
marked  him  out  for  the  impeachment  on  the 
charge  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  Scots,  and  attempt  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom  brought  against 
him  by  the  king  in  January,  1642.  After 
the  refusal  of  the  guarantees  demanded  by 
Parliament,  Pym  became  a  leading  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety  (July  4,  1642). 
He  was  practically  the  head  of  the  ^vem- 
mont,  and  unceasingly  active  in  directing  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  maintaining  the  spirit 
of  resistence  in  city  and  Parliament.  He  was 
excepted  from  pardon  in  the  king's  proclama- 
tions, and  exposed  both  to  the  slanders  of  the 
Royalists  and  to  many  accusations  fi'om  the  dis- 
contented of  his  own  party.    But  he  retained 
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the  confidence  of  the  Parliament  to  the  last,  ' 
and  a  month  before  hiB  death  they  conf eired  on 
him  the  important  post  of  Lieutenant-Greneral 
of  the  Orcmance  of  the  Kingdom.  His  last 
important  work  was  the  bringing  about  the 
alliance  with  the  Scots.  He  died  on  Dec.  G, 
1643,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Clarendon  thus  describes  his  position  in  1640. 
**  He  seemed  to  all  men  to  have  the  greatest 
influence  upon  the  House  of  Commons  of  any 
man ;  and,  in  truth,  I  think  he  was  at  that 
time,  and  for  some  months  after,  the  most 
popular  man,  and  the  most  able  to  do  hurt, 
that  hath  lived  in  any  time.'* 

Gardiner,  Hitt.  of  Eng,,  ieOS—ie4i:  Fonter, 
Brituh  ^atetmen;  Haj,  Long  Parliament; 
CJaiendon.  RtbMwn,  [C.  H.  F.] 

PyxeneeSy  The  Battles  of  the  (July  25 
— Aug.  2,  1813),  during  the  dosing  pieriod  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  were  a  series  of  com- 
bats  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Soult*s 
attempt  to  relieve  San  Sebastian.  In  July, 
Soult  had  been  sent  to  supersede  Joseph. 
On  the  25th  and  26th,  General  Cole  was 
vigorously  attacked  by  Soult  at  Ronces- 
valles,  and  only  just  managed  to  maintain  his 
position  until  Picton  and  Campbell  arrived, 
while,  at  Maya,  Stewart  was  ail  but  driven 
from  the  pass,  after  losing  two  successive 
positions.  Wellington,  on  returning  from 
San  Sebastian,  heard  of  these  combats  at 
Imeta,  and  at  once  gave  orders  tor  all  the 
troops  to  concentrate  m  communication  with 
the  force  at  Pampeluna.  The  retreat  of  the 
troops  was  successfully  accomplished.  On 
the  28th  a  combat  took  place  at  Santarem, 
where  Wellington,  with  very  inferior  num- 
bers, held  a  strong  position  against  the 
attacks  of  Soult.  On  the  30th,  Hill  was 
attacked  at  Buenzas  in  a  difficult  position, 
and  his  position  was  turned;  but  in  the 
meantime  Wellington  had  assaulted  and  taken 
Santarem,  and  had  thrown  the  French  who 
were  engaged  against  him  into  hopeless  con- 
fusion. Soult*s  position  had  become  desperate, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  retreat.  In  the 
narrow  passes  he  with  difficulty  escaped 
being  surrounded  and  losing  his  whole 
army.  During  nine  days*  fighting  the  allies 
had  lost  7,300  men,  while  the  French  loss 
must  have  been  quite  double.  Soult*s  army 
was  rendered  incapable  of  further  action  for 
the  present,  and  Wellington  at  once  ordered 
Graham  to  renew  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian. 

Napier,  Foninniar  War ;  Clinton,  PrntMiOor 
War. 
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Q[iiadnipla  Allianoa,  The  (August, 
1718),  was  the  name  given  to  the  extension 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1717  between 
England,  France,  and  Holland  by  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  Emperor  to  its  principles.  A 
treaty  was  drawn  up  by  the  allied  powers, 
with  the  main   object  of  maintaining   the 


European  settlement  effected  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht.  With  a  few  changes  of  detail, 
the  chief  artides  of  the  treafy  were  that 
Spain  was  to  restore  Sardinia  to  the  Emperor, 
and  the  King  of  Spain  to  renounce  his  claim 
to  succeed  to  the  French  crown ;  while  the 
Emperor  renounced  all  claim  to  what  had 
been  guaranteed  to  Philip  V.  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht.  Philip  was  to  renounce  his 
claim  to  the  Italian  possessions  of  the  Emperor 
and  to  the  Netherlands.  The  Emperor  was  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  Sicily,  in  return  for 
which  the  Emperor  was  to  give  up  Sardinia 
to  the  King  of  Sicily,  who  was  to  be  con- 
firmed in  all  the  cessions  made  to  him  by  the 
Treaty  of  Turin  in  1703 ;  while  the  Emperor 
was  to  acknowledge  the  house  of  Savoy^s 
right  to  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in 
case  of  the  fiiilure  of  Philip  Y.'s  heira. 
France  and  Great  Britain  promised  to  aid 
the  Emperor  to  acquire  possession  of  Sicily ; 
while  Uie  Emperor  and  the  French  bound 
themselves  to  maintain  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession in  England.  The  Kings  of  Spain  and 
Sicily  were  to  be  forced  to  submit  to  these 
terms,  but  were  allowed  three  months*  ccm- 
sideration.  If  any  one  of  the  mediating 
powers  was  attacked,  the  others  should  assist 
him.  If  both  Spain  and  Sicily  held  out, 
Sardinia  was  to  be  first  conquered,  and  then 
Sicily,  of  which  two  islands  the  former  was 
to  be  put  in  the  guardianship  of  England ; 
and  in  case  of  this  resistance  on  the  part  of 
these  two  powers,  the  Emperor  was  allowed  to 
recover  the  part  of  Milan  ceded  by  the  Treaty 
of  Turin.  When  once  in  possession  of  Sicily 
the  Emperor  was  to  give  up  all  claim  upon 
Spain  and  the  Indies. 

Kooh  and  Schoell,  Hiat.  d«  TrmU§  d»  Fate 


Quakaniy  The,  owe  their  origin  to 
George  Fox,  who  seems  to  hare  oom- 
menc^  preadiing  about  the  year  1647,  from 
which  time  his  life  was  almost  constant 
travel  or  imprisonment.  The  teim  Quaker 
seems  to  have  been  firat  bestowed  upon  the 
new  religious  body  at  Derby  in  1650,  in  allu- 
sion to  Fox's  phrase  bidding  people  **  tramUe 
at  the  word  of  the  Lord."  Before  long  his 
wilder  followers  began  todiaw  attention  to 
themselves  by  their  strange  habits,  which 
disturbed  public  worship,  and  by  declaiming 
against  all  sorts  of  clexgr,  against  the 
use  of  **  steeple-houses  '*  and  fixed  times  of 
assembling.  But  the  extravagances  of  the  new 
sect  were  confined  to  fanatics,  and  most  not  be 
set  down  to  the  discredit  of  its  more  respecta- 
ble members  like  Barclay  and  Penn.  By  1662 
the  Quakers  had  already  set  up  assembiiea  in 
Lancashire,  and,  a  few  years  later,  hrid  their 
first  separate  London  meeting  in  Watling 
Street.  Neal  relates,  though  apparently  on 
somewhat  doubtful  authority  in  some  cases, 
the  most  extraordio^y  tales  of  their  conduct 
in  these  days ;  and  Whitolocke  assures  ns  that 
one  Quaker  came  to  the  door  of  the  Farlia- 
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ment^ouse  with  drawn  sword,  being  "in- 
spired by  the  Spirit  to  kill  every  man  that 
sat  in  the  house.'*  Such  extravagant  conduct 
gained  them  many  enemies;  but  Cromwell 
was  willing  to  lend  them  his  protection,  and 
was  specially  averse  to  the  treatment  of  Nay- 
lor,  a  Quaker  who  received  a  severe  sentence 
as  a  blasphemer,  Dec.  17,  1656.  On  Charles 
II.'s  restoration,  they  petitioned  the  king  in 
isLvoui  of  the  four  hundred  men  and  women 
of  their  sect  imprisoned  in  or  near  London,  and 
petitioned  for  toleration.  The  only  answer  to 
this  petition  was  a  declaration  that  if,  after 
a  certain  date,  any  i>eople  should  refuse 
to  take  an  oath — a  ceremony  which  the 
Quakers  considered  wicked — or  should  as- 
semble  for  worship,  they  should  be  liable  to  two 
fines  of  £6  and  £10,  and  for  the  third  oft'ence 
to  transportation.  The  Actsof  Uniformity  and 
the  Corporation  Act  told  upon  them  as  upon 
other  Dissenters.  On  James  II.'s  accession 
they  petitioned  the  new  king  for  toleration, 
and  now  had  a  defender  at  court  in  the  person 
of  Penn.  They  gladly  accepted  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  In 
1682  Penn  had  founded  the  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  its 
constitution  granted  freedom  of  conscience 
to  all  who  acknowledged  the  *'one  eternal 
God."  The  Quakers  shared  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Toleration  Act,  and  in  many  of  the 
various  Acts  by  which,  in  subsequent  times, 
the  bounds  of  religious  and  dvil  Uberty  have 
been  enlarged.  In  1833  they  were  allowed  to 
make  a  "  solemn  affirmation  and  declaration" 
in  lieu  of  an  oath  in  Parliament  and  courts 
of  law. 

Nea],  Hift  o/  tU  Pwritatu ;  Bogne,  Hut.  of 
DuaenUn;  Stoughion,  JSiat.  qf  Bdigion  in 
England. 

Qnatre  Bsas,  Thb  Battle  op  (June  16, 
1810),  was  an  encounter  between  the  left  of 
the  IVench  army  and  the  English  advanced 
fl:uard  in  the  short  campaign  of  1815.  Quatre 
Bras  itself  was  merely  a  mass  of  farm- 
buildings  situated  at  the  point  where  the  four 
main  roads  to  Brussels,  Nivelles,  Charleroi, 
and  Namur  intersect.  Napoleon's  orders  were 
that,  while  he  attacked  the  Prussians  at 
L«igny,  on  ^e  16th,  Ney  should  simultaneously 
overwhelm  the  British  force  at  Quatre  Bras. 
llie  attacks  b^gan  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  as  evening  wore  on,  Ney  be- 
came aware  that  no  reinforcements  could  reach 
him ;  and  at  the  same  time  fresh  troops  were 
arriving  for  the  allies,  among  whom  were 
two  brigades  of  the  Guards.  As  the  attacks 
became  feebler,  WeUington  ordered  all  the 
troops  to  advance.  They  at  once  drove 
the  French  before  them,  and  carried  every 
position  which  the  French  had  won.  Night 
had  now  fallen,  and  the  troops  bivouacked  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  reinforcements  had 
now  given  Wellington  a  numerical  supe- 
riority over  Ney ;  but  the  necessity  of  forming 
a  connection  with  Blucher,  who  was  falling 


back  from  Ligny,  compelled  him  to  foiego 

the  opportunity   of   attacking  Ney  on  the 

17th,  and  at  ten  o'clock  next  morning  he 

began  a  retreat  to  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

Slbome,  Waterloo  Oampat^n;  Chemej,  Waterloo 
X«cturM. 

QnebeCf  The  Captukb  of  (Sept.  13, 1769), 
was  effected  by  General  Wolfe  during  the 
campaign  in  America  which  formed  part  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  idea  of  attacking 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  French  Canada,  was 
one  of  long  standing  with  English  ministers, 
and  in  1711  an  expedition  was  sent  against 
it,  which  returned  without  being  able  to  make 
its  way  through  the  channel  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  town  was,  from  its  position, 
considered  impregnable,  and  was  defended  by 
13,000  French  troops  under  the  Marquis  de 
Montcalm.  Wolfe^s  force  of  8,000  men, 
on  board  Admiral  Saunders's  fleet,  succeeded 
in  landing  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans  before  the 
city,  by  June  27,  1769.  An  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  English  shipping  by  means  of  fire- 
ships  failed,  and  next  day  (June  29)  Wolfe 
took  possession  of  the  headland  of  Port 
Levi,  which  faces  Quebec.  The  city  was 
situated  on  a  promontory  of  lofty  rocks, 
which,  continuing  beyond  the  ci^,  were 
called  the  Heighto  of  Abraham.  Montcalm 
had  so  disposed  his  troops  as  to  command 
the  only  dangerous  position  of  assault,  with 
the  river  and  the  sandbank  in  his  front,  and 
behind  him  heavy  woods.  Wolfe  comm^iced 
to  fire  on  the  city  from  his  two  batteries, 
while  Montcalm  remained  for  the  most  part 
on  the  defensive.  On  July  9  Wolfe  carried 
his  troops  over  to  the  left  bank,  while  a 
squadron  of  Fjnglish  ships,  passing  further  up 
the  river,  maintained  the  blockade.  At  last, 
being  unable  to  induce  Montcalm  to  move, 
Wolfe  crossed  the  Montmorency,  but  was 
beaten  back.  Still  the  two  other  English 
armies  failed  to  appear.  To  add  to  the  other 
difficulties,  Wolfe  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  there 
were  only  between  3,000  and  4,000  effective 
men.  So  matters  continued  till  the  night  of 
Sept.  12,  when  Wolfe  determined  to  attempt 
to  scale  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  In  the 
darkness  of  the  midnight,  half  his  forces  were 
carried  across  with  the  tide.  Clambering  up 
the  precipice  by  the  aid  of  bushes  and  stumps, 
they  startled  the  French  company  guarding 
that  part  of  the  heights.  Before  Montcalm 
could  muster  his  men,  the  English  were  at  the 
very  back  of  Quebec.  In  the  engagement 
that  followed,  Wolfe  was  wounded  in  the 
groin,  and  died  in  the  moment  of  victoiy,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-three. 

Stanhope,  Ht«t.  of  Eng. ;  Oldg,  BrtM^fc  Com- 
iiiand«rt;  B.  Wnght,  ir«iiiou«  of  C^«ral 
Wolfe, 

Qaebeo  Act.  Thx  (1774),  was  passed  at 
the  instigation  oi  Lord  North,  to  conciliate, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  French  Canadians,  and 
to  secure  their  allegiance  to  Britain  in  the 
approaching  war  with  America.    This  Act 
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restored  the  old  French  Byvtem,  and  estab- 
lished the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Canadians  belonged, 
whilst  it  "  oonfizmed  the  French  Canadians  in 
their  poasessionB,  their  laws,  and  rights,  on 
condition  of  their  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance 
which  was  so  worded  as  not  to  hurt  the 
conscience  of  Roman  Catholics."  It  also  pro- 
vided for  the  establiahment  of  a  legidative 
council,  with  authority  over  everything  except 
taxation. 

Ctmaj,  Brittmnic  SmpS^n, 

Qnewi  ia  a  word  which  originally  meant 
no  more  than  woman,  wife,  though  it  early 
came  to  be  used  for  the  wife  of  a  king. 
Asser,  after  tolling  how  Ethelwulf  upon 
his  return  to  "Rngl^nti  with  his  second 
wife,  Judith,  placed  her  upon  a  throne  bv 
his  side,  **  contrary  to  the  perverse  custom  '* 
of  the  West  Saxons,  proceeds  to  ex^ain  that 
the  evil  deeds  of  Eadourh,  wife  of  JBeorhtric 
of  Wessex,  had  caused  the  nobles  of  that 
kingdom  to  swear  that  the^  would  not 
henceforth  allow  anv  king's  wife  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  beside  ner  husband,  or  even  to 
be  called  *< queen"  (retina).  According  to 
Professor  Freeman  {Xorm.  Cong.),  this  ex- 
plains Uie  fact  that  in  Wessex  the  usual  title 
for  the  king's  wife  was  "  Lady,"  Hlafdigty 
though  in  Merda ' '  Queen,"  ncwi,  was  still  used. 
From  the  time  of  Ethelred,  however,  a  special 
form  for  the  coronation  of  the  queen  appears 
in  the  rituals ;  Eadgyth,  wife  of  the  Conieasor, 
is  said  by  the  chronicler  to  have  been  "  hal- 
lowed to  queen,"  though  she  is  afterwards 
always  spoken  of  as  "  lady ;  "  and  from  the 
coronation  of  Biatilda,  wife  of  the  Conqueror, 
onward,  the  title  "  queen  "  is  always  applied 
to  the  wife  of  the  kuig.  But  it  still  carried 
with  it  the  sense  of  king's  voife^  and  this  noay, 
perhaps,  explain  the  &ct  tnat  the  Empress 
Katiloa,  who  claimed  the  crown  in  her  own 
right,  is  never  spoken  of  as  **  queen,"  or 
"regina,"  but  in  the  chronicles  appears  as 
« ^npress,"  and  in  William  of  Maomesbury 
and  a  charter,  as  "  Domina."  On  the  other 
hand,  Stephen's  wife,  Matilda,  is  spoken  of 
as  *'  the  kmg's  ewmy 

Henry  I.'s  attempt  to  secure  the  accession 
of  his  daughter  broke  down,  pertly  because 
the  rule  of  a  woman  was  unprecedented,  and 
opposed  alike  to  the  old  English  theory  of 
election,  and  the  new  feudal  spirit,  but  still 
more  because  of  her  marriage  with  the  Count 
of  Anjou,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Nor- 
mans. But  till  long  afterwards  there  were 
doubts  whether  a  queen  could  reign  in 
England.  The  accession  of  Mary  Tudor 
was  secured  alike  by  her  father's  will,  au- 
thorised by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  by 
the  strong  legitimist  leeUng  of  the  country. 
To  extinguish,  however,  "  the  doubt  and  folly 
of  malicious  and  ignorant  persons,'*  a  statute 
was  passed  declaring  that  a  queen  regnant  has 
the  same  powers  and  prerogatives  as  a  king. 


Mary,  wife  of  William  IH.,  ocoopied  a  curious 
position,  midway  between  that  of  queen  oooaort 
and  queen  regnant,  for  while  the  Bill  of  Itigbts 
decided  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
joint  Bovereiens,  and  her  name  accompanied 
his  in  all  public  documents,  '*  the  sole  and  full 
exercise  ox  the  regal  power  "  was  entrusted  to 
the  prince. 

The  meduBval  queens  oonsoit  of  Kngland 
usually  possessed  considerable  estatee  sepa- 
rately a^ninistered,  and  had  tiieir  own  chan- 
cellors. In  modem  times  they  have  had  theii 
attorneys  and  aoHcitors-fieneral,  though  iht 
ofiSces  are  merely  nominiu.  Apparent^  even 
before  the  Conquest  the  queen  oonaort  received 
*'  queen's  gold "  {mmun  rtf^wMs,  probably  th« 
same  as  the  gwnwmma  rtgimts  of  Domesday),  ijt., 
one  mark  of  gold  for  every  one  hundred  marks 
of  silver  paid  to  the  king  in  feudal  dues  and  the 
like.  As  there  was  no  queen  consort  from  the 
*death  of  Henry  Yin.  to  the  aooeasioci  of 
James  I.,  ite  payment  was  suspended,  and 
Anne  of  DemnarK  never  exacted  it.  In  1635 
write  were  again  issued  for  levying  it,  but 
Charles  afterwards  bought  the  right  from  his 
wife  for  £10,000,  and  it  was  never  enforced. 

By  the  Act  25  Edward  III.  it  was  rendered 
treason  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of 
the  queen,  or  to  violate  her,  and  in  the  latter 
case  the  queen  herself,  if  consenting,  was 
guilty  of  treason.  For  this  offence  Anne 
Boleyn  was  tried  before  the  peen  of  Parlia- 
ment; Caroline,  wife  of  Oeoige  IV.,  was 
proceeded  against  in  a  like  case  by  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties.  The  legal  position  of  a 
queen  consort  is  that  of  %feme  jofe,  and  not  of 
9kfem$  eowrt.  She  "is  of  ability  to  pordtuae 
lands  and  convey  them,  to  mi^e  leases,  to 
grant  copyholds,  and  do  the  other  acte  of 
ownership  (without  the  ooncurrenoe  of  her 
lord),  which  no  other  mairied  woman  until 
very  recently  could  do.  She  may  likewiae 
sue  and  be  sued  alone  without  joining  her 
husband.  She  may  also  have  a  separate  pro- 
perty in  goods,  as  well  as  in  lands,  and  slie 
has  a  right  to  dispose  of  them  by  wilL** 
(Stephen.)  But  though  she  can  be  raed^  she 
is  not  liable  to  any  amercement. 

A  queen  dowager  is  not  protected  by  the 

Stetute  of  Treasons.    An  Act  is  said  to  have 

been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI ,  though 

of  this  there  is  little  evidence,  rendering  any 

penon  who  dared  to  marry  a  queen  dowager 

without  special  royal  licence  liable  to  the 

forfeiture  of  his  lands  and  gooda     No  action, 

however,  seems  to  have  been  taken  when  it 

was  discovered  that  Lord  Se>nnour  of  Badeler 

had  married  Catherine  Ptor  before  leave  was 

given. 

BtabbStOonil.  Hid..  1.  §  118 ;  Fraeaaa.  Mprmtmn 
C<mqu^tt,  For  the  legal  poidtion  of  tae  qocen 
ooiuKirt  and  dowagsr,  Btephen,  Commtmtarit*, 
bk.  It.,  pt.  I.,  oh.  iv.  [W.  J.  A-] 

Qveon  Anna's  Bounty  was  instituttfid 

in  1704  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  clergy. 
The  tax  known  as  tha  fiist-fmito  and  tenths 
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of  livings  on  the  Church  (the  Bunender,  that 
is,  of  the  entire  inoome  of  the  first  year  of 
every  ecclesiastical  living,  and  the  tenth  part 
of  the  income  of  every  subeequent  year),  had 
been  originally  imposed  by  the  papaov,  but  this 
had  been  transfeired  to  the  crown  by  Henry 
Vni.  Under  Charles  II.  the  condition  of  the 
clergy  was  miserable  in  the  extreme ;  their 
inoomee  hardly  ever  amounted  to  £100  a  year 
— ^they  were  often  less  than  £16.  At  this  time 
the  tax  only  produced  £14,000  a  year»  and  the 
king  used  it  as  a  fund  from  which,  to  pension 
his  mistresses  and  their  offspring.  In  1697 
Bishop  Burnet  presented  to  William  III.  a  plan 
for  transferring  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  crom 
the  crown  to  the  poor  clergy,  but  the  king  set 
it  aside.  The  design  was  carried  out  in  the 
next  reign.  On  f eb.  7,  the  day  after  the 
q^ueen's  b&rthdav.  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  announced  to  the 
Souse  that  her  Majesty  intended  to  make  a 
^xant  of  her  whole  revenue,  arising  out  of  the 
first-fruits  and  tenths  of  livings,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poorer  clergy.  The  project  was  warmly 
approTm  by  the  House,  ana  a  bill  passed 
empowering  the  queen  to  incorporate  such 
persons  as  she  should  select  as  trustees  for 
her  bounty.  The  measure  passed  through 
the  Lords  after  some  opposition.  Various 
regulations  have  been  made  with  reference  to 
this  fund  since  it  was  first  handed  over  for 
the  benefit  of  the  clergy  by  Queen  Anne.  Of 
these  Acts  the  principal  are  2  db  3  Anne,  e.  20, 
authorising  the  queen  to  establish  a  corpora- 
tion for  the  management  of  this  fund,  which 
vras  done  the  same  year,  consisting  of  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  privv-councillors,  various  law 
ofBcen,  the  mayors  of  cities,  euttodes  rotulorum, 
and  lieutenants  of  counties,  &c.  By  1  Qeo.  I. 
these  trustees  were  allowed  to  examine  wit- 
nesses on  oath.  £200  was  to  be  invested  for 
the  increase  of  each  living  with  a  stipend  of 
less  than  £10  a  year:  then  those  not  exceeding 
j620.  To  every  living  under  £46  a  year  the 
gormoTB  might  make  a  grant  of  £200  on 
condition  of  a  similar  amount  being  raised 
from  other  sources.  By  46  Geo.  in.,  c.  133, 
£6,000  a  year  was  granted  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  Hvings  not  exceeding  £150  a  year. 
By  28  ft  29  Vic,  o.  69,  any  Aye  of  the 
g^vemon  (three  being  archishops  or  bishops) 
ate  constituted  a  quorum.  Other  statutes 
have  allowed  certain  advances  for  repairing 
chancels,  building  parsonages,  and  other 
gimilar  purposes. 

Bnmet,  Bi$t.  of  hit  (hm  Tims;  Stanhope, 
£«igi»  of  Qhmii  Awm;  Wjon,  Higt.  of  Ortot 
Brmm  dwring  (h§  fingn  of  Qumm  ^mi«. 

Qneeil-ffold  {Aunm  Retina)  was  a  claim 
made  by  the  Queens  of  England  on  every 
tenth  mark  paid  to  the  king  on  the  renewal 
of  leases  or  crown-lands  on  the  granting  of 
charters — ^matten  of  grace  supposed  to  be 
obtained  by  the  poweixul  intercession  of  the 
queen. 
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Qaeensbevrr,  Jambs  Douglas,  2nd 
BvxB  OP  (1662—1709),  succeeded  to  his 
lather's  titie  in  1696.  He  had  been  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  in  his 
earlier  years  had  served  in  the  army.  In 
1700  he  was  appointed  High  Commissioner  to 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  and  in  1702  and 
1703  occupied  the  same  office  for  Queen  Anne. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  driven  out  of  office 
for  his  share  in  what  is  popularly  called 
"The  Queensberry  Plot"  (q.v.J,  but  two 
years  later  was  made  Keeper  oi  the  Privy 
Seal,  and  a  Commissioner  for  the  treaty  of 
tiie  Union.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
Union  through,  he  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Commissioner  to  the  last  Scotch  Parlisment 
in  1706,  and  on  his  journey  to  London  was 
received  with  the  utmost  honour  in  England 
as  some  recompense  for  the  execrations  he 
had  to  encounter  in  Scotland.  As  a  reward 
for  his  services  on  this  occasion  he  was 
created  an  English  peer  (1708),  a  pension  of 
£3,000  a  year  was  granted  him  out  of  the 
Post  Office,  and  "the  whole  patronage  of 
Scotland  was  vested  in  his  hands."  In  1709 
his  vote  in  the  election  of  the  Scotch  repre- 
sentative peera  was  disallowed,  as  he  now  sat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  his  own  right.  His 
death  occurred  in  1711.  His  son  Charles, 
the  third  Duke  of  Queensberry,  was  friend 
and  patron  of  Prior  and  Gay. 

Qii««iuib«ny  Ploti  Thb  (1703).  In 
March,  1703,  Queen  Anne  granted  a  pardon 
to  all  Scotch  political  offendera  who  would 
take  the  oath  to  her  government.  Encouraged 
by  this  act  of  generosity  several  of  the  exiled 
adherents  of  tiie  Stuarts  availed  themselvee 
of  this  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  own 
country  for  the  puipoees  of  stirring  up  sedi- 
tion. Amongst  those  who  took  advantage  of 
the  new  state  of  affiurs  was  Lord  Lovat.  Be- 
fore long  it  got  noised  abroad  that  there  was 
to  be  a  great  Highland  gathering  at  Lochaber 
early  in  August,  and  people  were  not  long 
in  diiscovering  or  inventing  a  political  mean- 
ing to  this  event.  Lovat  now  availed  him- 
self of  the  general' feeling  of  disquietude  to 
gratify  a  grudge  which  he  had  long  held 
against  Lord  Atiaole,  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
SeaL  Having  in  his  possession  an  nnad- 
dressed  letter  written  by  the  Pretender's 
queen  to  some  Scotch  noble,  he  filled  in  the 
bkmk  of  the  superscription  with  the  name  of 
Athole,  and  then  forwarded  the  document  to 
the  commissioner,  the  Duke  of  Queensberry. 
The  latter  nobleman,  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  ruining  his  colleague,  sent  on  the  lettcnr 
unopened  to  the  queen.  Before  long,  how. 
ever,  one  of  Lovat's  friends  revealed  the 
deceit,  and  the  chief  plotter  had  to  fly  to  the 
Continent.  But  as  a  result  of  his  deception 
Queensberry  had  to  quit  office,  and  even 
then  the  effects  of  this  movement  were  not  all 
over.  In  December  the  queen  informed  the 
House  of  Lords  in  London  that  there  were 
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French  emissaries  stirriDg  up  rebellion  in 
Scotland,  and  this  body  at  ODce  commenced 
investigating  the  question  on  its  own  accoant, 
but  without  coming  to  any  very  de6nite 
result.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  inquiry  in  the 
House  of  Lords  had  wounded  the  feelings  of 
the  Scotch,  who  naturallv  considered  that 
such  a  question  should  be  oealt  with  by  their 
own  Privy  Council.  At  the  same  time  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  had 
stirred  up  indignation  nearer  home.  The 
Commons  discovered  in  the  action  of  the 
Peers  that  this  body  were  assuming  powers  of 
criminal  inquiry  which  did  not  belong  to  it, 
and  prayed  the  queen  to  give  orders  for  the 
investigation  to  be  carried  on  by  her  officers. 
Accor&igly,  when  the  Scotch  Parliament 
met  in  January,  1704,  the  queen  desired  the 
Privy  Council  to  ascertain  how  much  truth 
there  was  in  the  suspected  plot. 

Qaadnsferry  Paper,  The  (June,  1680), 
was  found  in  the  pocket  of  Henry  Hall,  one 
of  the  leading  Covenanters  in  Scotland.  He 
was  captured  at  Queensferry,  and  the  docu- 
ment that  had  been  in  his  possession  read  at 
the  council  board.  This  document  was  a  pre- 
liminarv  sketch  of  the  more  famous  Declara- 
tion  of  Sanquhar  (q.v.). 

Queensland.    [Avst&alia.] 

Qneenston,  The  Baitlb  of  (Oct.,  1812), 
was  fought  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  be- 
tween an  invading  force  of  Americans,  and  the 
English  and  Canadian  forces  led  by  Generals 
Brock  and  Sheaffe.  The  victory  remained 
with  the  English,  who,  however,  purchased  it 
by  the  death  of  General  Brock. 

Qnerouaillev  Louise  db,  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  (d,  1734),  came  over  to  England 
in  the  train  of  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  the 
sister  of  Charles  XL,  whose  mistress  she  soon 
became,  and  who  soon  created  her  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  (1673).  She  appears  to  have  been 
friendly  with  Arlington,  and  to  have  long 
kept  up  a  communication  with  the  French 
ambassadors,  being  very  anxious  for  the 
friendship  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  IL 
to  continue.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
she  became  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  A  little  later  she  became  on  good 
terms  with  the  Duke  of  York,  finding  that  he 
was  willing  to  guarantee  her  £5,000  a  year 
from  the  receipts  of  the  Post  Office.  Next 
year  (1682)  she  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
securing  Sunderland's  recall  to  office,  and  in 
1684  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the 
ruling  ministers,  Sunderland  and  Godolphin. 
When  the  king  was  seized  with  his  fatal 
apoplectic  stroke,  it  was  she  who  reminded 
the  Duke  of  York  that  his  brother  was  at 
heart  a  Catholic,  and  who  thus  succeeded  in 
calling  Francis  to  the  royal  deathbed.  By 
Charles  IL  she  was  the  mother  of  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond ;  but  her  own  title  died  with  her. 


Qnia  Emptores  is  the  name  given  to 
the  statute  enacted  in  1290,  which  directed 
that  in  all  future  transfers  of  land  the  new 
tenant  should  hold  the  land  not  from  the 
alienor,  but  from  the  next  lord.  Thus  if  B 
holding  land  from  A  transferred  some  of  that 
land  to  C,  C  would  hold  it  not  from  B  but 
from  A.  In  this  way  sub-infeudation  was 
checked,  and  no  new  manors  could  be  formed. 
The  real  importance  of  this  act  oonBisted  in 
its  stopping  the  creation  of  fresh  manors,  and 
by  putting  a  great  bar  to  the  practice  of  sub- 
infeudation, largely  increasing  the  chances  of 
the  greater  lanuords,  and  above  all  the  land- 
lord par  excellence^  the  king,  to  eecheats. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  may  well  be  com- 
pared with  the  Statute  of  Mortmain. 

Stobbfl,    Mtti   ChmUv    and    Om;A,    Hul.; 
Digby,  flut  ^f  ik$  Law  i^BmI  Property. 

Qiiiberon,  The  Battlb  of  (Nov.  20, 
1769),  was  fought  between  the  Engliah  and 
French  during  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  had  been  engaged  during 
the  summer  of  1759  in  blockading  the 
French  fleet,  which  lay  at  Brest  un&ir  De 
Conflans,  and  when,  in  the  autunm,  he  was^ 
forced  to  stand  off,  the  French  admiral  s^sed 
his  opportunity  to  sally  forth  in  the  hope  of 
overpowering  a  few  English  frigates  that 
were  cruising  about  under  Captain  Duff, 
before  Sir  Edward  Hawke  could  come  up  to 
their  aid.  In  this  plan,  however,  De  Conflans 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  united  TgngHfth 
fleets  drove  the  French — to  whom  they  were 
slightly  superior  in  niunbers — ^back  from  the 
point  of  Quiberon  to  coast  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Vilaine.  The  French  ships  were  drawn 
up  close  to  a  shore  rocky  and  set  with  iwlaTidi, 
Shoals  and  quicksands  rendered  their  poeiticQ 
still  more  dangerous  to  attack.  NeverthelesB, 
Hawke  determined  on  an  engagement,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  the  repreeenUitions  of  his 
pUot,  whom  he  answered  with  the  words, 
"  You  have  done  your  duty  in  this  remon- 
strance; now  lay  me  alongside  the  French 
admiral."  The  battle  resulted  in  a  dedave 
victory  for  the  English,  who  only  loet  forty 
men,  and  by  night  two  French  ships  had 
struck,  four  were  sunk,  and  the  other*  had 
drawn  up  the  Vilaine.  To  set  against  this, 
two  English  vessels  were  stranded,  bat  their 
crews  were  saved.  In  return  for  this  victory, 
which  relieved  England  from  all  fear  of  inva- 
sion, and  shattered  the  French  naval  power 
for  a  time,  a  pension  of  £1,500  a  year  was 
conferred  upon  Admiral  Hawke. 

Quiberon,  The  Expbdition  to.  took  place 
in  tne  year  1795,  and  was  intended  to  anist 
the  Royalist  insurgents  of  La  Vend^  and 
Britanny.  After  much -delay,  the  expedition, 
consisting  largely  of  French  royalist  refugees, 
left  England  (July,  1795),  and  landed  at  the 
peninsula  of  Quiberon,  near  Camac  Here 
they  were   joined   by  a   laige   number  of 
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<  <  Ghouans "  and  irregular  troops,  com- 
manded by  the  Royalist  generals  Be 
Puisaye  and  D'Hervilly.  The  little  fort  of 
Penthi^vre  was  captured  by  these  troops ;  but 
after  that  nothing  was  done,  owing  to  jealou- 
sies among  the  leaders.  Meanwhile,  Hoche, 
the  Republican  general,  had  raised  10,000 
troops,  and  managed  to  recapture  the  fort, 
and  to  shut  the  invaders  up  in  the  Peninsula 
of  Quiberon.  They  were  then  attacked  by 
the  Republicans,  and  cut  to  pieces,  or  driven 
into  the  sea.  About  900,  with  the  leader,  De 
Puisaye,  escaped  to  the  English  vessels.  The 
remainder  were  killed  or  taken  captive.  Of 
the  prisoners  700  were  shot  by  their  captors 
after  the  fighting  was  over. 

Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe;  Yon  Sybel,  Frtnck 
Rtnolution. 

Quonuiiy  Justices  of  ths.  When  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  were  appointed  in  each 
county,  it  was  customary  in  empowering  any 
t'vro  or  more  of  them  to  inquire  into  offences, 
to  specify  the  names  of  some  few  of  these 
justices,  without  whose  presence  business 
could  not  be  transacted.  The  specifying 
'vrords  were  "quorum  (t.^.,  of  the  whole 
number)  aliquem  vestrum.  A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  &c., 
unum  esse  volumus,"  and  from  this  phrase 
these  more  important  justices  were  called 
**  justices  of  the  quorum.'*  It  has  now,  how- 
ever, become  customary  to  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  special  justices  and  others ;  and 
as  a  rule,  the  "  quorum  "  clause  simply  repeats 
all  the  preceding  names,  with  perhaps  one  ex- 
ception, for  the  sake  of  form.  The  writ  at 
present  used  in  the  appointment  of  these  jus- 
tices, has  continued  with  very  little  alteration 
indeed  since  the  year  1590. 

Quo  Warranto  Commissions  were 
issued  by  Ekiward  I.,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  questions — (i.)  what  were 
the  royal  manors;  (ii.)  by  what  warrant 
estates  that  were  formerly  crown  lands;  or 
(iii.)  judicial  rights  that  were  once  exercised 
by  the  crown,  had  passed  into  the  hands 
ox  private  individuals  or  corporations.  In 
1274  the  king  had  appointed  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  which  resulted  in  the  "  Rotuli  Hun- 
dredorum,'*  and  by  the  Statute  of  Gloucester 
(1278),  the  itinerant  justices  were  to  order 
the  people  by  proclamation  **  to  show  what 
kind  of  franchises  they  had,  and  by  what 
warrant.'*  These  commissions  were  fre- 
quently resisted,  notably  b^  Earl  Warenne ; 
but  the  inquiry  was  oontmued  through  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty  years.  The  most 
important  effect  of  these  commissions  was 
that  they  prevented  any  further  encroach- 
ments on  royal  property  or  rights. 


Babbling    the   Curates,    wa0   the 

name  given  to  the^  expulsion  of  Episcopalian 
clergymen  from  tlie  south-west  of  Scotland 


by  the  Cameronians  in  1689 — 90.      There 

seems  to  have  been  comparatively  little  mob 

violence.      Cameronian     committees     were 

formed  to  superintend   the    ejectment,  and 

formal   notices    to  quit  were    sent   to    the 

curates.     A  subsequent  act  of  the  Scottish 

Parliament  legiUised   these   proceedings   by 

declaring  the  parishes  vacant. 

The  ezpolsioii  U  deecribed  in  the  Cameronian 
pamphlet,  FaiihfMl  ContmidingB  DUplaytd.  Some- 
what oppoeing  accounts  will  be  found  in  Burton, 
Hift.  Scot.,  oh.  Ixxzi.,  and  Cunningham,  Church 
fltstory,  oh.  zzL,  16—19. 

Badoot  Bridge,  Thb  Battlb  of  (1387), 
was  a  skirmish  on  the  Thames  near  Faring- 
don,  between  De  Yere,  Duke  of  Ireland,  the 
favourite  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  baronial 
forces  under  the  Earl  of  Derby  (afterwards 
Henry  IV.).  De  Yere,  finding  himself  out- 
numbered, fled,  and  his  men  surrendered 
after  a  slight  skirmish.  The  result  of  this 
defeat  was  to  place  the  king  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  Gloucester  and  the  other  Lords 
Appellant. 

Badioal.  The  exact  origin  of  this  term 
as  applied  to  a  political  party  is  unknown ; 
possibly  it  was  derived  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  Fox  in  1797,  wherein  he  declared  that 
"  radical  reform  '*  was  necessary.  The  word 
seems  to  have  come  into  general  use  about 
1816,  and  was  applied  to  persons  agitating  on 
behalf  of  extreme  measures  of  Parliamentary 
reform.  The  best  account  of  the  early 
character  of  the  movement  is  given  by  the 
weaver  Samuel  Bamford  {Fasaaggg  in  the  Life 
of  a  Radical),  Describing  a  meeting  of 
representatives  from  several  ''Hampden 
Clubs,"  he  says  "Resolutions  were  passed 
declaiatory  of  the  right  of  every  male  to 
vote  who  paid  taxes ;  uiat  males  of  eighteen 
should  be  eligible  to  vote ;  that  parliunents 
should  be  elected  annually ;  that  no  place- 
man or  pensioner  should  sit  in  Parliament ; 
that  every  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  should 
send  a  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  not  until  we  became  infested  by 
spies,  incendiaries,  and  their  dupes,  that 
physical  force  was  mentioned  among  us." 
The  most  important  leaders  of  the  party  were 
"Orator"  £Lunt,  Cobbett,  and  Major  Cart- 
Wright,  it  was  also  patronised  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett.  Some  of  the  extreme  Radicals,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  planned  an  armed  move- 
ment ;  and  the  action  of  the  government  and 
public  fear  caused  the  terms  Raidical  and  rioter 
to  be  used  as  synonymous.  Even  Brougham 
said  in  1819,  "  The  Radicals  have  made  wem- 
selves  BO  odious,  that  a  number  even  of  our 
own  way  of  thinking  would  be  pleased 
enough  to  see  them  and  their  vile  press  put 
down  at  all  hazards."  During  the  struggle 
over  ti^e  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  term 
began  to  be  adopted  by  some  comparatively 
moderate  Parliamentary  advocates  of  reform. 
In  the  Parliaments  which  followed  they  num- 
bered from  fifty  to  seventy,  including  Grote, 
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Molesworth,   Boebuck,    Jooeph   Hume,  etc. 

Henceforth  the  term  came  to  indicate  little 

more  than  an  advanced  Liberal ;  and  after  the 

Reform  Bill  of  1867  was  frequently  used  as  a 

designation  for  the  whole  Liberal  party. 

For  the  earbr  Radical  taoTement,  beside* 
Bamfocd,  we  lurtiueau.  History  ttf  tfc*  P«aec, 
bk.  i.  i  and  Sp«aoar  Walpole,  Hist,  qf  JSii«.,  toL 
i,  oh.  T.  , 

Safllas,  8n  Thomas  Stamtobd  (3.  1781, 
if.  1826),  a  colonial  administrator  and  natuia- 
Ust,  was  the  son  of  a  naval  captain.  He 
be(^une  a  clerk  in  the  India  House,  and 
was  appointed  in  1806  under-aecretary  at 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island.  His  ability  brought 
him  under  the  notice  of  Lord  Minto,  to 
whom  he  suggested  the  conquest  of  Java 
from  the  Dutch.  This  island  he  admi- 
nistered as  Lieutenant-Gt)vemor  from  1811 
to  1816.  From  1818  to  1824  he  was  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  the  settle- 
ment at  Singapore.  In  Java  and  in  Sumatra 
he  emancapateil  the  slaves,  and  introduced 
many  reforms.  Evervwhare  he  made  re- 
searches in  Ecology  and  botany ;  and  on  his 
return  founded  the  Zoological  Society. 

Itllglmn,  LoB2>  (6. 1788,  if.  1855).  Fitzroy 
Henry  Somerset,  youngest  son  of  the  fifm 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  entered  the  army  in  1804. 
In  1808  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  appointed  him 
his  aide-de-camp ;  in  this  capacity  he  served 
all  through  the  Peninsular  War,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  Waterloo,  where  he  lost  an  arm.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  on  several  diplo- 
matic missions,  and  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Truro  during  two  Parliaments. 
In  1852  he  was  appointed  Master  General  of 
Chrdnanoe  and  elevated  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
In  1854  he  became  Field  Marshal.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  War  Lord 
Raglan  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  Army.  He  reached  the  Crimea 
in  September,  1854,  and  shared  with  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud  the  command  of  the  allied  forces 
during  the  winter  and  the  following  spring 
[Crimban  WabI.  Lord  Raglan  was  heavily 
weighed  down  oy  the  anxiety  caused  by  the 
sufferings  of  his  men  in  the  trenches.  His 
health  had  been  gradually  failing  before  he 
was  seized  by  the  attack  of  cholera  which 
carried  him  off  (June  28,  1855).  Of  Lord 
Raglan*B  personal  bravery  and  sense  of  duty 
tbOTe  was  never  any  doubt.  His  merits  as  a 
commander  were  never  put  to  a  fair  test  in 
the  Crimea.  He  shared  a  divided  command 
and  conducted  the  operations  of  the  British 
army  at  a  time  when  40  years  of  peace  had 
reduced  our  military  estoblishments  to  the 
oompletest  inefiBciency. 

Kinglake,  TK^  Inoasioii  ofi\»  CrifMa;  Annwd 
EsytsUr,  1855. 

Haguan  SoUb,  Thb,  are  a  collection  of 
documents  recording  the  homage  performed  by 
the  Scotch  barons  and  clergy  to  fldward  I.  on 
his  progress  through  Scotland  in  1296.   They 


are  a  most  important  source  of  informatioQ 
upon  the  condition  of  Scotland  in  the  foor- 
t^Bnth  century.  The  Bannatyne  Club  pnb- 
li^ed  the  documents  in  full  in  1834. 

Tiwn  ■hfntyngh ,  Oolonsl  (d,  1648],  one 

of  the  Parliamentary  officers  who  took  part 
under  Cromwell  in  the  storm  of  Bristol, 
where  he  "had  the  hardest  task  of  all'* 
(Cromwell's  letter).  In  1648  he  was  ap- 
pointed admiral,  but  the  fleet  mutinied  and 
set  him  ashore.  He  was  assassinated  in 
October  of  that  year  in  his  lodgings  at  Don- 
caster  by  a  party  of  Royalists,  who  had 
sallied  from  the  Castle  of  Pontefract. 

Baipoor  Ghaut.  The  Trbatt  of  (Dec. 
24,  1805),  terminated  the  war  between  the 
EsLst  India  Company  and  Jeswunt  Rao 
Holkar.  All  his  territories  were  restored  to 
him,  but  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  his 
claims  to  Boondee  and  Rampoor,  and  accept 
the  Chumbul  as  his  northern  boundary.  Hie 
treaty  was  the  result  of  the  policy  of  concili- 
ation and  peace  adopted  in  India  after  WeDes- 
ley*s  return  to  England. 

KlU,  BrStUh  India,  vol.  vL,  ch.  ziii 

Sf^pntaai^  "the  land  of  the  Rajputs^**  is 
a  consi^rable  district  in  North-western  India, 
including  eighteen  native  states,  of  which  the 
most  importuit  are  Oodeypoor  or  Mewar, 
whose  Rana  is  recognised  as  the  overlord  of 
the  rest — Jeypore,  Jodhpore,  Kotah,  Bikanir, 
Ulwar,  and  Jeysulmir.  The  Rajputs  vi«>r- 
ously  resisted  the  Mohammedan  invaders^  out 
internal  anarchy  caused  their  division  into 
several  states,  and  thus  laid  them  open  to 
the  attack  of  the  Mahrattas.  In  1803  Lord 
Wellesley  took  them  under  British  protection 
on  condition  of  their  paying  tribute,  and  in 
1817  they  recognised  British  suzerainty. 

Baleigh,  Sm  Walteb  {b,  1552,  4,  1618), 
was  the  son  of  Walter  Raleigh  of  Budlei^h, 
in  Devonshire.  After  spending  three  yean 
at  Oxford,  he  went  in  1569  to  France  to  aid 
the  Huguenots.  Returning  in  1578,  he 
accompanied  his  half-brother.  Sir  Humpl&rey 
Gilbert,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  New'- 
foundland,  which  proved  unsuccessfuL  In 
1580 'Raleigh  obtained  military  employment 
in  Ireland,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  ruthless  severity,  and  took  part  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Smerwick  garrison.  For  his  ser- 
vices he  received  12,000  acres  of  the  Desmond 
land,  and  it  was  upon  these  that  he  first  planted 
the  potato  in  1596.  After  the  suppreasion  of 
the  rebellion  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
queen,  whose  favour  he  soon  won,  and  who 
sent  him  on  a  mission  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  1582.  In  1584  he  obtained  a  charter  for 
the  colonisation  of  any  lands  not  held  by  a 
Christian  prince ;  three  expeditions  were  des- 
patched by  Raleigh  to  America,  but  the  cokmy 
which  had  received  the  name  of  Viiginia  had 
to  be  abandoned  in  1590.  In  1585  Raleigh 
had  been  knighted,  and  i^  1587  had  becotne 
detain  of  the  Queen's  guard.    After  taking 
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an  active  part  in  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  the  Armada,  he  voyaged  to  Ghiiana  to 
find  £1  Dorado  in  1596,  accompanied  Eeeex  to 
the  capture  of  Cadiz  in  1696,  and  joined  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Azores  in  the  following 
jrear.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Baleigh, 
who  had  taken  the  island  of  Fayal  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the 
expedition,  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  Essex 
(q.  V.)  who  had  all  along  heen  his  ri  vaL  On  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office  of  captain  of  the  guard,  and  dismissed 
from  court,  owing  to  the  enmity  of  Sir  Kobert 
Cecil  (q.v.).  He  was  shortly  charged  with 
complicity  in  Lord  Cobham's  plot  in  favour 
of  lAdy  Arabella  Stuart,  was  found  guilty  of 
treason  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  true 
history  of  the  plot  can  scarcely  be  recovered, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  Raleigh  was  gailty 
of  nothing  more  than  vague  talk.  The 
sentence  of  death  was,  however,  not  carried 
into  effect,  and  Raleigh  remained  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  for  twelve  years,  occupying 
himself  in  writing  his  Sistory  of  the  World, 
In  1616  he  was  released,  in  order  to  conduct 
an  expedition  to  Guiana  in  search  of  gold ; 
on  his  arrival  in  South  America  he  was 
attacked  in  the  Orinoco  by  the  Spaniards,  whom 
he  defeated,  but  the  gold  mine  remained 
nndiscovered,  and  Raleigh  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1618.  He  was  badly  received  by 
James,  who,  disappointed  at  the  ill  success  of 
the  expedition,  declared  his  intention  of 
punishing  those  who  had  committed  acts  of 
violence  "  against  his  dear  brother  of  Spain.** 
Baleigh  was  executed  on  his  old  sentence 
(Oct.  29,  1618). 

Edwards,  Lt/«  and  Lttttn  <tfBdUig\  the  most 
complete  Uogxaphf.  Pope  Henneesjr's  BaHtigh 
in  itiflaiMl  and  Sohomburgh's  edition  of  B»- 
leigh's  DiaooMry  o/  Qviana  are  Qsefiil  for  par- 
tionlar  periods.  The  beat  dieoa«don  of  his 
ahare  in  Cobham's  plot  is  in  Gardiner,  Hit*,  of 
Sng.,  vol  i.,  and  aooonnt  of  his  last  expedition 
to  Oalaoa  in  toL  Itt.  A  naefnl  Httle  sketeh  has 
been  written  by  Mrs.  Creighton. 

Halphy  Jamss,  was  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  settled  in  Bngland  in  1726.  He 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  produced 
some  playv  and  dramas  of  little  merit  In 
1742  he  published  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to 
the  memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
and  thus  became  known  as  a  political  writer. 
He  devoted  his  services  to  the  Opposition 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales'  party,  ana  wrote 
numerous  tracts  in  their  interest.  He  re- 
ceived a  pension  on  George  II.*s  accession. 
Among  o&er  works  he  wrote  The  Ute  and 
jihtM  of  FarUamenti,  and  a  Hiaiory  of  Eng- 
land during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James 
H.,  and  William  III.,  which,  though  pos- 
sessed of  little  literary  merit,  is  of  some 
tralue  owing  to  the  facilities  which  Ralph 
had  for  acquiring  infonnation  on  this  period. 

Bolph  OF  EscuRBS,  Archbishop  of  Gan- 
terbury  (1114 — 1122),  wa*  the  son  of  a 
Norman  baron,  and  became  Abbot  of  Seez. 


He  was  ejected  from  his  abbey  in  1164  by 
Robert  de  Belesme,  and  sought  refuge 
in  En^and  with  Henry  I.  In  1108  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Roch^ter,  and  as  such,  on 
the  death  of  St.  Anselm  in  1109,  he  acted  as 
administrator  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  For 
five  yean  Henry  refused  to  fill  iLiselm's 
place,  but  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  consent 
to  an  election,  and  in  1114  Ralph  was  chosen 
archbishop.  An  attempt  to  exact  from 
Thorstan,  Archbishop  Elect  of  York,  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  Ralph's  subsequent  career, 
in  1119  he  had  a  stroke  of  palsy,  and  died  in 
1 122.  He  is  described  by  Ordericus  as  "  deeply 
learned,  finent  of  qwech,  good  humoured,  and 
popular.*' 

The  fnlleet  modem  aoooimt  ialn  Hook's  Areh' 
bufcofw  qf  Canterbury,  baaed  on  Badmer,  HMCoria 
Ifovomm,  William  of  Maimeaburj,  and  Ordar- 
iooaVitalia, 

Samillios,  Thi  Battlb  of  (May  28, 
1706),  the  second  of  Marlborough's  great 
victories  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
Both  Marlborough  and  Villeroi,  the  French 
commander,  were  eager  for  a  battle,  and  the 
armies  met  near  Ramillies,  between  Namur 
and  Louvain.  Villeroi*s  right  winff  was  com- 
posed of  the  household  troops,  whuo  his  left, 
which  he  considered  sufficiently  protected  by 
the  swamp  created  by  a  stream  fthe  Little 
Gheet),  consisted  only  of  a  single  line  of 
infantiy.  Marlborough  made  a  feint  of  at- 
tacking the  left;  Villeroi  was  at  once  de- 
ceived, and  withdrew  troops  from  his  right  to 
stren^hen  it.  Then  the  main  body  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  attacked  the  French 
exiareme  right,  which  was  also  taken  in  the 
flank  by  the  Banish  cavalry,  which  had 
galloped  round  unperceived.  Thus  the 
French  position  was  turned,  and  now  the 
main  body  was  attacked.  After  a  hard 
struggle,  the  household  troops  retreated. 
The  difficulties  caused  by  the  baggage 
wagffons  in  the  rear  created  a  panic,  and  the 
whole  army  fled  in  the  direction  of  Brus^ls. 
Many  towns  at  once  surrendered,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  only  places  of  import- 
ance held  by  the  French  in  the  Netherlands 
were  Mons  and  Namur. 

MavXhortmgh  Dtim^hmj  Mahon,  ITor  <tf 
Bpanit'h  SaocMtion ;  Wyon,  Aei^n  qf  Anns. 

Hninmufgn^j  Tkb  Baitli  or  (1848). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Sikh  war, 
the  British  army,  under  Lord  Gk>ugh,  attacked 
Shere  Sing  at  Ramnuggur  on  the  Chenab. 
His  position,  however,  was  too  strong  to 
storm ;  and  many  lives  were  lost  in  a  charge 
of  the  dragoons  to  dear  the  Sikhs  from  the 
dry  sandy  bed  of  the  river.  A  flanking 
movement  was  then  attempted,  whereapon 
Shere  Sing  withdrew  to  Sadoollapoor. 

ItftTnwqr,  SfB  Alkxandsr,  of  DalhouBie, 
compelled  tne  English  in  1638  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Duibar  (q.v.).    After  carrying  on  a 
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Buooessful  guerilla  war  against  them  for  some 
years,  he  took  the  castle  of  Roxburgh  (1542), 
receiving  as  his  reward  the  sheriffdom  of 
Teviotdale.  This  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Sir 
William  Douglas,  who  captured  him  at 
Hawick  and  starved  him  to  death  in  his 
castle  of  Hermitage. 

&andoll|ll«  Sill  Thomas  {b.  1 523,  d.  1590), 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  abroad  during 
the  reign  of  Mary,  owing  to  his  religious 
opinions.  On  his  return  to  England, 
uter  Mary*s  death,  he  was  employe!  on 
several  important  diplomatic  missions  to 
France  and  Russia,  and  more  eepeciiUly  to 
Scotland,  in  connection  with  which  country 
his  statesmanship  was  chiefly  shown.  His 
first  embassy  to  Scotland  was  in  1559,  when 
he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  employed  by  Elizabeth 
to  testify  to  the  Scotch  her  disapprobation  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  In  1563 — 4  he  was 
sent  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  charged  with 
the  delicate  mission  of  recommending  a 
husband  for  her,  the  individual  selected  being 
Lord  Robert  Didley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Leicester.  In  1564  Randolph  was  named  a 
commissioner  at  the  Conference  of  Berwick 
(q.v.;,  and  in  the  subsequent  year  was  again 
ambassador  in  Scotland,  sending  to  the  queen 
"  accounts  from  week  to  week  of  the  position 
of  parties  and  of  the  progress  of  the  crisis.*' 
In  the  same  year  he  was  commissioned  to  as- 
sure the  Protestant  lords  in  Scotland  of  Eliza- 
beth's sympathy,  and  to  promise  Argyle  and 
Murray  that  they  should  have  what  aid  from 
England  they  required.  In  1 566  the  Queen  of 
Scots  ordered  him  to  withdraw  from  her  court, 
knowing,  says  Mr.  Froude,  that  he  "had 
shared  Murray's  secrets,  that  he  had  been 
Elizabeth's  instrument  in  keeping  alive  in 
Scotland  the  Protestant  faction,  and  that  so 
long  as  he  remained  the  party  whom  she  most 
detested  would  have  a  nucleus  to  gather 
round."  In  1570  ho  was  again  sent  to  the 
north,  but  the  feeling  against  England  was  so 
strong  in  Edinburgh  that  he  found  that  he 
uould  not  with  safety  remain.  Two  years 
later  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Edinburgh, 
and  was  twice  shot  at.  In  1581  he  was 
ordered  to  demand  the  release  of  Morton  from 
James  YI. ;  but  the  hatred  of  the  English 
still  continued,  and  the  ambassador  had  to 
flee  for  his  life.  Cautious,  trustworthy,  and 
deeply  skilled  in  Scotch  politics,  Randolph 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  queen  and  the 
goodwill  of  Cecil,  who  wrote  of  him,  "  He  is 
worth  more  than  I  fear  our  time  will  well 
consider." 

Bwghley  Papen;  Burton,  Hitt.  ^  Scotland/ 
Froade,  Hi«t.  ofXng. 

SaofifOOllf  the  capital  of  Burmah,  was  oc- 
cupied by  theEnglish  in  1824,  during  the  first 
Burmese  war.  In  the  second  Burmese  war, 
undertaken  on  account  of  the  oppression  of 
British  subjects  at  Rangoon,  the  town  was 


taken  by  stoim  by  the  Kngliwh  fcnost  ondtj 
General  Godwin,  April  14,  1852.  At  the  t<m- 
elusion  of  the  war  the  province  of  Pegu,  m 
eluding  Rangoon,  was  annexed  to  British  Indk 
Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy.  ii  i« 
an  extremely  fovourable  situation  for  trjd^ 
and  has  become  one  of  the  most  impoitut 
commercial  cities  of  British  India. 

SapOy  A,  is  a  territorial  division  of  Sossti. 
Sussex  is  divided  into  six  rapes,  which  a^rais 
are  subdivided  into  hondreda.  It  is  no  m«T^ 
than  a  geographical  term,  and  difFen  fi^jni 
the  lathe  of  Kent  in  that  the  judicial  organia* 
tion  is  retained  by  the  hundred.  Tlie  n]»: 
may  possibly  represent  the  shires  into  vhid 
Sussex  was  divided  while  it  was  ret  ui 
independent  kingdom.  The  original  meuucir 
is  apparently  *'  share." 

Sappare68y  were  bands  of  Irish  led  hr 

dispossessed  proprietors  who  refused  to  suhzmt 

to  the  Cromwellian  transplantation  to  C<;d- 

naught,  and  carried  on  a   guerilla  warfon 

against  the  new  English  possesson.    At  £b: 

known  as  Tories,  they  came  later  to  be  called 

Rapparees,  whidi  Burnet,  writing  in  l^d 

calls  "  a  new  name."    But  the  names  Ttvr 

and  Rapparee  came  to  mean  in  Ireland  only 

ordinary  felons  at  large.      Their  naicKn 

were  immensely  exaggerated:   thus  in  1707 

"  there  were  but  six  Tories  in  the  coontj  'Hp- 

perary,  and  four  in  the  county  ol  Cork.** 

Leoky,  E%g.  %»  th«  Eightetntk  Craterf,  to),  n. : 
Piendergast,  OranwMian  SctttMMia  i«/rfku. 

Hatoliffe,  Sib  Rzchasd,  wasa  confidentul 
friend  of  Richard  III.  To  his  adrice  it  vis 
largely  due  that  Richard  abandoned  th^  pits 
of  marrying  his  niece,  the  princess  Eliabpth, 
for  Ratdiffe  declared  that  it  would  csubc  Lia 
to  be  suspected  of  having  poisoned  lu»  o«ii 
wife  Anne  to  make  way  for  the  natrk 
and  that  her  northern  adherents  would  sUl- 
don  him  if  it  were  not  at  onoe  disavowed. 

Rates  are  assessments  upon  owncniad 
occupiers  of  real  property  by  local  authozitin 
and  for  local  puipoees ;  they  are  in  tut  local 
taxes.  As  the  power  of  levying  rates  i*  noi 
recognised  by  the  common  law  of  Engiui 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  tu  br 
enforced  are  always  stated  in  the  statutes  jt^ 
scribing  them.  Most  of  these  are  of  vtrr 
recent  date,  for  though  contribatiaaf  for 
common  purposes  had  been  levied  for  on* 
turies  in  every  parish  and  borough  this  w 
done  frequently  under  local  by-laws.  T^ 
rates  authorised  by  statates  are  of  «»«• 
]rinds :— (a)  By  the  authorities  of  the  dni 
parish  the  poor  rate  is  levied,  the  maasgRwnt 
of  which  was  in  1834  taken  out  of  the  ka»b 
of  the  vestry  and  placed  in  those  of  oveneeK 
[PooK  Law].  The  highway  nte  is  le«d 
by  the  highway  parish,  which  need  not  <^ 
incide  with  the  poor-law  parish.  The  contpJ 
of  the  roads  was  under  tne  Turnpike  Art«  *i 
the  last  century  vested  io  tmstees  who  ih* 
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frayed  the  expenses  by  toll%  but  this  system 
is  nist  disappearing,  and  facilities  for  its  aboli- 
tion were  granted  by  an  Act  of  1878.  Burial 
board  rates  may  be  levied  by  burial  boards, 
consisting  of  from  three  to  nine  ratepayers, 
elected  by  the  yestry  under  the  various  Burial 
Acts  dating  between  1862  and  1875,  but  the 
legislation  on  this  point  is  very  confused. 
The  free  libraries  rate  is  also  collected  by  the 
vestry,  and  the  lighting  and  watching  rate  by 
the  Act  of  1883.  if)  The  ecclesiastic^  parish, 
-which  may  be  distinct  from  the  civil  parish, 
levies  the  church  rate  through  the  vestry. 
This  tax,  however,  ceased  to  be  compulsory  m 
1868,  when  it  was  enacted  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  enforced  by  a  legal  process,  {e)  In 
unincorporated  towns,  improvement  rates  may 
be  levied  by  commissioners  under  special  acts. 
{d)  Borough  rates  are  levied  by  municipal 
ooundls  as  constituted  under  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1835,  they  are  imposed 
to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  borough 
accounts,  and  are  usually  assessed  on  the  poor- 
rate  valuation.  This  rate  is  often  increased 
considerably  by  the  loans,  which,  under  the 
Act  of  1835  and  subsequent  Acts,  corporations 
are  authorised  to  borrow,  (e)  Ck>unty  rates 
are  levied  for  the  general  expenses  of  each 
county.  They  are  collected  like  the  poor  rate 
from  each  pensh  by  the  oveneers,  and  appor- 
tioned by  a  committee  of  quarter  sessions. 
Police  rates  are  levied  in  the  same  way. 
{/)  Rates  for  sanitary  purposes,  such  as 
sewerage  rates,  and  borough  l]^ths  and  wash- 
houses  rates,  and  water  rates,  are  imposed 
under  the  various  Pablio  Health  Acts  which 
have  been  passed  since  1848.  By  the  Act  of 
1875  the  guardians  are  constituted  the  autho- 
rities in  rural  districts ;  and  in  urban  districts 
the  town  council,  or  the  improvements  com- 
mission, or  a  local  board  appointed  by  the 
ratepayers.  (^)  Lastly,  school -rates  are 
levied  by  the  Act  of  1870,  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  fees  and  expenditure.  In 
boroughs  they  form  part  of  the  borough  rate, 
and  in  parishes  outside  boroughs  part  of  the 
poor  rate.  In  the  City  of  London  there  are 
nine  different  rates  collected  by  different 
authorities.  The  poor  rate  is  assessed  by  the 
Ijocal  Government  Board,  and  sanitary  votes 
are  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Works.  In 
1881  the  total  receipts  for  England  and 
"Wales  were  nearly  £54,0OQ,00O,  of  which 
£31,000,000  was  raised  by  local  taxation,  but 
in  1867  the  total  receipts  had  been  only 
£36,000,000. 

Chalmers,  Local  Oovemm^nt  In  the  IBwoHbK 
Ottis«n  Strim ;  Palgrave,  JLoool  ToMcMon  t^f  Gnai 
Britain.  Pi.C.S.] 

Satlmiiiies.  Thb  Battlb  of.  In  1649 
the  Royalists  under  Ormonde  besieged  Dublin, 
having  already  captured  all  the  other  places 
held  for  the  Parliament.  On  August  2  he 
ordered  a  night  attack,  but  Coloael  Jones,  the 
Parliamentarian  commander,  sallied  forth, 
drove  back  the  advancing  force,  and  attacked 


the  main  body  encamped  at  Kathmines.  Just 
outside  the  walls  Ormonde  was  completely 
routed,  four  thousand  men  were  slain,  and  his 
artillery  and  two  thousand  men  captured. 

Bavanspnr,  or  HaTenfler,  near  Spurn 
Head  in  Yorkshire,  yraa  in  early  times  the 
most  considerable  port  on  the  Humber,  but 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea  gradually 
destroyed  it,  although  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  submerged  till  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  at  Ravenspur 
that  Henry  lY.  landed  in  1399,  and  Edward 
IV.  in  1471. 

Saymond,  Michbl,  was  a  French  ad- 
venturer, who  entered  the  service  of  Nizam 
All  in  1786,  and  soon  organised  a  force 
of  15,000  disciplined  troops,  officered  by  124 
Europeans,  chiefly  French.  In  the  war  be- 
tween Nizam  Ali  and  the  Peishwa  in  1795, 
these  forces  fought  well,  and  they  would  have 
become  formidable  to  the  EngUsh,  but  for 
the  death  of  Raymond  in  1798.  The  Marqius 
Wellesley  upon  landing  as  Gk)vemor-General 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  French  con- 
tingent, to  which  the  Nizam  consented  in  the 
treaty  of  Sept.  1,  1798.  No  adventurer  in 
India  ever  stood  higher  than  he  did.  His 
death,  just  as  the  crisis  to  which  he  might 
have  lieen  equal  was  approaching,  was  the 
last  drop  in  the  cup  of  iU-f  ortune  which  at- 
tended French  enterprises  in  India. 

MalleBon,    Final   Frtnch  SimggUt  %%   Iftdia; 
Owen,  8$UctiaH  taf  WMtO^^'t  Dup^UcKu,  p.  ld&. 


ladintf ,  the  chief  town  of  Berkshire, 
mentioned  first  in  871  when  Ethelred  and  his 
son  Alfred  were  there  defeated  by  the  Danes, 
though  the  victory  of  Ashdown  near  the  town 
was  afterwards  won.  The  town  was  impor- 
tant as  defending  the  frontier  of  Wessez 
against  Mercia,  since  Wessex  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  lands  north  of  the  Thames. 
Under  Ethelred  the  Unready  in  1006  the 
town  was  reached  by  the  Danes  and  burnt. 
Here  Henry  I.  founded  a  great  monastery  in 
which  he  himself  was  afterwards  buried.  '*  It 
was  not  unfit,'*  says  Professor  Freeman, "  that 
the  victor  of  Tenchebrai  should  sleep  on  a  spot 
all  whose  associations  were  purely  English,  a 
spot  which  had  won  its  earlier  place  in  history 
as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  greatest  exploits 
of  Alfred."  It  was  frequently  favoured  by 
the  royal  presence,  and  several  parliaments 
were  held  here  by  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. 

SebeUion,  Thi  Griat.  The  struggle 
between  the  monarchy  and  the  Parliament 
which  led  to  the  Great  Rebellion  began  with 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  the 
English  throne.  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  in- 
herited the  Tudor  dictatorship,  but  the  autho- 
rity which  Henry  VIII.  ana  Elizabeth  had 
exercised  in  harmony  with  the  feeUngs  of  the 
nation,  they  endeavoured  to  use  for  unpopular 
purposes.  The  Commons,  who  had  grown 
strong  and  rich  daring  the  sixteenth  oentury, 
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woke  to  a  coxuciouBneas  of  their  streogth, 
and  headed  the  opposition  to  the  crown,  as 
the  barons  had  done  in  the  thirteenth.  Whilst 
James  I.  formulated  a  dogmatic  theory  of 
the  sovereign  power,  and  strove  to  realise  it, 
the  Commons  revived  the  constitutional 
claims  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries. The  Petition  of  Right  in  1628  was  an 
attempt  to  limit  the  king's  powers,  and  secure 
the  subject's  rights,  but  there  was  no  impar- 
tial authority  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
contract,  and  the  Commons  claimed  by  virtue 
of  it  much  that  the  king  had  not  meant  to 
concede.  For  eleven  years  the  king  governed 
through  the  Privy  Council  without  calling  a 
Parliiunent.  The  judgment  on  Hampden's 
case  in  June,  1637|  definitely  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  in  the  king  s  favour.  But  at 
this  very  time  the  king's  ecclesiastical  policy 
had  called  forth  in  Scotland  an  opposition 
which  obliged  him,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  suppress  it  by  arms,  to  have 
recourse  once  more  to  an  English  Parliament. 
The  Short  Parliament,  whicn  met  in  April, 
1640,  instead  of  supporting  the  king  in  the 
war,  demanded  the  abolition  of  ship  mooey 
and  the  taxes  levied  for  the  suppOTt  of  the 
army,  and  was  about  to  petition  in  &vour  of 
the  Scots,  when  it  was  dissolved.  The  ill 
success  of  the  second  Scotch  war,  and  the 
invasion  of  England,  obliged  Charles  again 
to  call  a  Parliament,  known  afterwards  as 
the  Long  Parliament,  on  Nov.  3,  1640. 
On  the  11th  the  impeachment  of  Strafford 
was  moved  by  Pym,  that  of  Laud  followed 
a  little  later,  and  other  leading  officials 
fled  abroad.  Ship  money  was  declared  illegal, 
and  tonnage  and  poundage  were  no  longer 
to  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Star  Chamber,  the  Court  of 
High  Conmiission,  and  other  extraordinary 

I'unsdictions  were  abolished.  The  Triennial 
)ill  bound  the  king  to  summon  a  Parliament 
every  three  years,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  an  Act  prohibiting  him  from  dis- 
solving the  existing  Parliament.  Hitherto  the 
Conmions  had  been  united,  but  the  question 
of  Church  reform  caused  a  division  in  their 
ranks.  One  party  wished  to  abolish  the 
bishops  altogetiier,  the  other  merely  to  limit 
their  powers.  Thus  the  king  was  enabled  to 
gather  round  him  a  party  which  gave  him 
tiieir  support  on  the  further  questions  which 
rose  out  of  this  disagreement.  In  the  Grand 
Remonstrance  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
appealed  to  the  people,  setting  forth  the 
king's  misgovemment  in  the  past,  and  the 

Solitical  and  ecclesiastical  reforms  they 
emanded  for  the  future.  The  Irish  rebellion, 
which  broke  out  in  Oct.,  1641,  raised  the 
question  whether  the  king  could  be  trusted 
with  an  army.  In  England  war  began  in  the 
autumn.  The  king  set  up  his  standard  at 
Nottingham  on  Aug.  22,  1642.  On  the  king's 
side  were  the  north  and  west  of  England ;  in 
Walesand  Cornwall,  and  on  the  border  he  found 


his  strongest  adherents,  while  the  aonth  and 
east,  and  the  manufacturing  districtsespecially, 
took  the  side  of  the  Parliament.  The  battle 
of  Edgehrn  (Oct.  23)  had  no  deciaive  reeiilta, 
and  a  second  battle  at  Brentford  (Nov.  12] 
was  equally  fruitless.  In  the  campaign  of 
1643  the  advantage  was  decidedly  on  the 
king's  side.  In  the  spring  and  the  Biiniiner  a 
Cornish  anny  conquered  the  west,  and  the 
Marquis  of  I^ewoutle  recovered  Yox^ahire. 
The  fate  of  the  Parliamentary  cause  aeemed 
to  depend  on  the  question  whether  Gloucester 
and  Hull  Would  hold  out.  But  the  Earl  of 
Essex  relieved  Gloucester,  and  defeated  at 
Newbuiy  the  king's  attempt  to  intercept  his 
march  back  to  London,  whilst  three  we^s 
later  Newcastle  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Hull.  In  one  part  of  the  country,  however, 
in  the  eastern  oountiea,  the  Parliamentaiy 
cause  had  not  only  held  its  own,  but  gained 
ground,  and  an  army  had  been  formed  there, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  but 
inspired  by  Cromwell  (q.v.),  which  exercised  a 
deasive  izifluence  on  the  next  campai^^.  Both 
king  and  Parliament  sought  aid  outside 
England.  The  king  concluded  a  truce  with 
the  rebels,  and  brought  over  troops  from 
Ireland.  The  Parliament  made  an  aUuuoce 
with  the  Scots,  confirmed  by  the  Soknm 
League  and  Covenant,  which  procured  then 
the  assistance  of  a  Scotch  army,  but  bound 
them  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  thzee  king- 
doms to  religious  uniformity,  and  to  reform 
the  English  Church  "  according  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed 
Churches."  The  Westminster  A8sembly,wbich 
had  in  July,  1643,  commenced  the  deJibei^ 
tions,  ending  two  ^ears  later  in  the  ealablisk. 
ment  of  Presbytenanism  in  England,  was  now 
joined  by  Scotch  divines,  and  Scotch  repce* 
tatives  entered  the  committee  which  dire^fcd 
the  war.  A  Scotch  army,  under  the  Eazl  of 
Leven,  crossed  the  border,  joined  the  troops 
of  Fairfax  and  Manchester,  and  laid  siege  to 
York.  Rupert  relieved  York,  but  offered 
battle  under  its  walls,  and  the  victoiy  of 
Marston  Moor  (July  2,  1644)  was  followed  hj 
the  conquest  of  all  England  north  of  the 
Trent.  In  the  west  and  south  the  king  was 
more  fortunate.  He  defeated  Waller  at  Cro> 
predy  Bridge  ^June  29),  and  shut  up  Essex  in 
Cornwall,  where  his  foot  were  obliged  to 
surrender  (Sept.,  1644).  But  the  advance  at 
the  Royalist  army  on  London  was  pot  a  atop 
to  by  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  (Oct,  27, 
1644).  Whilst  the  fruitless  negotiatioDS  of 
ITxbridge  were  going  on,  the  Parliament^  urged 
by  Cromwell,  resolved  to  adopt  a  new 
system  of  carrying  on  the  war.  By  ttue  Self- 
denying  Ordinance  the  members  of  rarliament 
who  hdd  commands  were  obliged  to  resign, 
and  by  a  second  ordinance  the  army  was  re- 
modelled, reduced  to  21,000  men,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 
He  was  allowed  to  retain  the  services  of 
CVomwell,  who  became  his  lieutenant-generaL 
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Well  armed,  weU  diaciplmed,  and  well  paid, 
its  tanks  full  of  men  "  who  had  the  fear  of 
GK>d  before  their  eyes,  and  made  some  con- 
science of  what  they  did,'*  the  "  Kew  Model " 
changed  the  face  of  the  war.    Fairfax  took 
the  field  on  May  1,  1645,  and  on  June  14th 
Charles  was  defeated  at  Naseby  with  the  loss 
of   half  his  army.    One  after  another  the 
kixig*8  fortresses  in  the  west  were  conquered. 
"Winter  alone  stopped  the  progress  ox  Fair- 
fax ;  but  in  March,  1646,  the  king's  last  army 
laid  down  its  arms,  and  his  last    fortress, 
Raglan  Castle,  suirendered  in  August.  Charles 
liimself  took  refuge  in  the  Scotch  camp  at 
N'ewark  at  the  beginning  of  May.     In  the 
negotiations  which  followed  the  Parliament's 
chief  demands  were  the  control  of  the  militia 
and  the  establishment  of  Presb^terianism  in 
"England.    The  king  delayed  giving  a  definite 
answer  as  long  as  possible,  but  finally  offered 
to  concede  the  militia  for  ten  years,  and  the 
ostabliahment  of  Presbyterianism  for  three. 
The  bcots  at  last,  weary  of  his  delays,  surren- 
dered him  to  the  Parliament,  receiving  in  return 
compensation  for  their  expenses  in  the  war 
(Jan.  30, 1 64  7) .  The  Presbyterian  leaders  were 
flts  anxious  to  impose  uniformity,  and  as  hostile 
to   liberty    of    conscience  and  diversity  of 
-worship  as  Laud  himself.    The  army,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  fought  for  religious  as  well 
a»  for  civil  liberty,  and  were    resolved  to 
secure  it.    They  believed  also  that  "  Gk>d's 
Providence "  had  **  cast  the  trust  of  religion 
and  the  kingdom  upon  them  as  conquerors." 
They  had  also  a  special  grievance  as  soldiers 
in  ihe  proposal  to   disband   them   without 
payment  of  their  arrears,  so  they  did  not 
scruple  when  their    demands  were    refused 
to  seize  the  king's  person   (June  4,  1647), 
march  on  London,  expel  eleven  of  the  Presby- 
terian loaders  from  Parliament  (Aug.  7),  and 
treat  directly  with  the  king  themselves.    The 
king  still  continued  his  attempt  to  play  off 
one  party  against  the  other,  and  refused  to 
accept  the  terms  of  the  soldiers.    He  escaped 
from  tlA  hands  of  the  army  (Nov.  11),  and 
took  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  whilst 
publicly  negotiating  with  the  Parliament,  he 
privately  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Scots, 
promising  in  return  for  his  restoration  to 
establish  Presbyterianism  for  three  years,  and 
suppress    all    dissident    sects.      Parliament 
replied  to  his  rejection  of  the  Four  Bills,  in 
which  they  had  embodied  their  demands  by  a 
-vote  that  no  more  addresses  should  be  made  to 
the  king  fJan.  3,  1648),  and  a  meeting  of  the 
oflScers  of  the  army  decided  that  it  was  their 
duty  so  soon  as  the  expected  war  was  over  to 
oall  "  Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood,'*  to 
account  for  the  blood  he  had  shed,  and  the 
mischief  he  had  done.    In  April  the  second 
C^vil  War  broke  out.    Fairfax  defeated  the 
Kentish  Hoyalists,  shut  up  the  main  body  of 
the  insurgents  at  Colchester,  and  starved  them 
into  surrender  (Aug.  28).    Cromwell,  after 
putting   down   the   insuirection   in  Wales, 


attacked  and  destroyed  the  Scotch  army  under 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  a  three  dm'  battle 
in  Lancashire  (Aug.  17,  18,  19).  Meanwhile 
the  Presbyterian  majority  in  Parliament  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  pass  a  severe  law 
against  heresy,  and  reopen  negotiations  with 
the  king  (Treaty  of  Newport).  The  victorious 
army  trusted  nether  king  nor  Parliament,  but 
resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  the  negotiations,  and 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  itself.  The 
king  was  seized  at  Caiisbrooke,  and  removed 
to  a  place  of  security  (Deo.  1).  The  House 
of  Commons,  purified  by  the  exclusion  of 
ninety-six  Presbyterian  members  (Dec.  6), 
and  the  voluntary  abstention  of  many  others, 
became  the  obedient  instrument  of  the  army. 
It  passed  a  resolution  to  bring  the  king  to 
justice  (Dec.  13),  assumed  the  supreme  power 
(Jan.  4,  1649),  and  erected  a  High  Court  of 
Justice  to  try  Charles  (Jan.  9).  The  trial 
lasted  from  Jan.  20  to  27,  and  the  king  was 
executed  on  the  29th,  but  out  of  the  hundred 
and  thirty-five  members  of  whom  the  court 
was  composed  only  fifty-nine  signed  the  death 
*  warrant.  The  new  government,  which  took 
the  name  of  Commonwealth,  consisted  of  a 
Council  of  State  of  forty-one  persons  exercis- 
ing the  executive  power,  and  a  House  of 
Commons,  which  rarely  numbered  more  than 
sixty  members.  [Commonwealth  ;  Loko 
Part.tamkwt.] 

ClarendozL  Hiat.  of  the  BMtUoni  Carlrle, 
CromiiMU't  L^Uen  and  ft>MoH«i;  Ha/,  Hid.  tf 
th$  Long  ParltanMiit;  wbitelooke^  Kimonab; 
Thnrloe,  StaU  Papen;  Lndlow,  M0movr»s  Soo- 
bell,  AeU  and  OrdinanoM  mads  in  ParUainewt, 
1640-^1666;  M0moin  of  Col.  UvAehinaon  hj  his 
Wife }  BmhwortlL,  CoUoetiiona  ;  Brodle,  Ooiuft. 
HM.  of  Ena^  1686—1690;  Quixot,  Oliver  Cromr 
wM  and  (h§Efigli$h  Ccmmonwoaltk  ;  B.  B.  Qi- 
diner,  Hut.  of  Bng.,  1608—1642,  sad  Th«  Purif an 
lUvolfUion.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Hebelliony  Thb  Ibish.    [Irbland.] 

Sebellion,  Cadb's.  [Cadb's  Rbbbixion.] 

BebeUion,  Wat  Ttlbk's.  [Ttlbr's 
Rebellion.] 

Secord,  Courts  of,  are  those  '*  where  the 
acts  and  judicial  proceedings  are  enrolled  in 

parchment which  rolls  are  called  the 

records  of  the  court,  and  are  of  such  authority 
that  their  truth  is  not  to  be  called  in 
question."  (Stephen's  Commentaries.)  They 
have  power  also  to  impose  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  contempt  of  court.  A  court  must 
either  be  a  Coiu-t  of  Record  by  immemorial 
recognition  or  by  modem  creation  through 
Act  of  Parliament.  James  I.  by  yielding  to 
the  Commons  in  the  case  of  Groodwin  (1603), 
recognised  that  their  house  was  a  Court  of 
Record. 

Secord  OflLoe.  In  1800  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  C<mimons  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  public 
records,  and  in  accordance  with  its  recom- 
mendations, a  royal  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, which  was  renewed  six  times,  and 
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lasted  tiU  the  accessioii  of  Yictoria.  The 
Record  GommiBsion  published  its  Report  in 
18S7»  and  on  its  recommendation,  by  an 
Act  of  1838,  the  guardianship  of  the  re- 
cords was  conferred  upon  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  with  power  to  appoint  a  deputy.  Under 
this  act  the  documents  have  been  removed 
from  their  many  receptacles,  and  placed  in 
the  new  Record  Office  in  Fetter-lane,  London, 
and  a  staff  of  officials  and  clerks  is  em- 
ployed in  their  preservation  and  arrangement. 
In  1857  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  began  the 

Sablication  of  the  series  of  Chronicles  and 
[emorials  known  as  the  Rolls  Series  (q.v.). 

Secorder.  Before  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act  of  1835,  169  out  of  the  246 
corporate  towns  in  England,  had  recorders  or 
stewards.  Most  of  these  were  nominated  by 
the  Common  Council,  sometimes  however  by 
the  aldermen  only,  sometimes  by  all  the  bur- 
geases.  *'They  were  mostly  magistrates 
within  their  boroughs,  and  quorum  judges  of 
the  Courts  of  (General  and  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
Courts  of  Record  where  those  existed."  But 
few  recorders,  however,  actually  resided  in 
the  towns,  and  in  many  cases  the  office  was 
obtained  only  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exercise 
of  political  influence.  By  the  Act  of  1836 
all  towns  without  a  separate  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  were  deprived  of  their  criminal  juris- 
diction; but  boroughs  were  permitted  to 
petition  the  crown  for  a  separate  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  stating  the  salary  they  are 
ready  to  pay  the  recorder.  If  the  petition  is 
granted  the  crown  henceforward  nominates  the 
recorder.  He  must  be  a  barrister  of  at  least 
five  years  standing.  He  holds  his  court  four 
times  a  year,  or  more  often  if  necessary,  and 
is  sole  judge  therein.  He  is  also  a  justice  of 
the  peace  K>r  the  borough,  and  has  precedence 
next  after  the  mayor.  In  1879  ninety-six 
boroughs  had  recorders  under  the  Act. 

Vine.  EngliBh  MwnidvalUiM;  Stephen,  Hut. 
Iff  Criminal  Law,  1,  oh.  4. 


I.  The  Royalist  members  who 
deserted  the  Parliament  at  Westnunster  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  were  one  by 
one  "disabled"  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1645.  Writs  were  moved  for  new  elec- 
tions in  their  place.  More  than  230  new 
members  were  returned,  who  were  called 
scoffioiglY  by  the  Royalist  writers,  '*  Re- 
cruiters." They  were  naturally  all  Puritans, 
and  the  Independent  element  was  consider- 
able. The  most  important  of  them  wereBlake, 
Ireton,  Hutchinson,  Ludlow,  and  Algernon 
Sidney. 

A  fun  list  of  the  members  of  the  Long  Psz^ 
Uament,  with  the  Becruitera  marked,  is  given 
in  an  Appendix  to  Carlyle's  CromwM. 

Tfcoilftn,  Trb,  was  a  fortress  protecting  the 
southern  side  of  Sebastopol.  [Cjumban 
Wab.]  On  Sept.  5,  the  English  attempted 
to  take  it  by  storm,  while  the  French  attacked 
the  Malakoff.    The  numbers  of  the  attacking 


party  were,  however,  so  diminished  while 
crossing  the  open  ground  immediately  in 
front,  and  there  was  so  much  difficulty  in 
sending  for  reinforcements,  that  the  handiol 
of  men  who  had  entered  the  works  were 
forced  to  retire.  The  evacuation  of  the 
southern  side  of  Sebastopol  during  the  ni^ 
made  a  further  attack  unnecessary. 


ly  Thb  Raid  of  (1575),  was  a 
disturbance  on  the  borders  arising  from  a 
dispute  between  Forster,  the  F«ngli8h  warden, 
and  Carmichael,  the  Scotch  warden,  of  the 
marches.  The  English  were  defeated,  their 
warden  and  the  Eu-l  of  Bedford  being  taken 
prisoners.  The  affiur  nearly  led  to  a  rupture 
with  the  FiUglifth  court. 

Sad  Bivar  Ezpeditioii,  Tki.    In 

1869  the  Red  River  SetUement,  in  North 
America,  which  had  been  in  the  territories 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada.  Some 
of  the  settlers,  however,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  transfer,  or  to  receive  the  nev 
lieutenant-goyemor.  On  Not.  24  the  rebels, 
under  Louis  Riel,  took  possession  of  Fort 
Grarry,  and  resisted  by  force  an  attempt  of 
Major  Boulton  to  get  possession  of  the  p]ace. 
One  of  Boulton*s  followers,  named  Scott,  was 
seized  and  shot.  An  expedition,  consisting 
of  about  350  British  troops  and  a  number  of 
Canadian  militia,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Wolseley,  was  sent  against  them. 
After  a  three  months*  journey  in  boats  acrcci 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  Cohmel  Wolseley  reached 
Fort  Garry  (Aug.  23,  1870).  The  rebels  sor- 
rendered  wiuout  resistance.  The  Red  River 
territory,  under  its  new  name,  Manitoba, 
became  a  lieutenant  -  govemordiip  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 


Kn^editioB,  Trb.  In  1800, 
the  Marquess  Wellesley  despatched  4,000 
Europeans  and  5,000  sepoys,  under  General 
Baira,  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  under 
Abercromby  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Egypt.  The  expedition  proceeded  np 
the  Red  Sea  to  Cosseir ;  thence  Uiey  mardied 
120  miles  oyer  the  desert  to' the  Nile,  reached 
Cairo  Aug.  10,  and  encamped  on  the  sh<aeB 
of  the  Mediterranean  on  tiie  27th.  Before, 
however,  the  Indian  contingent  could  be 
brought  into  action,  the  report  of  its  approach, 
and  the  energy  of  General  Hutchinson,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  induced  the  French 
general  to  capitulate. 

WeUealeij,  Detpatehm;  Alison,  Hue.  ^Munp^ 

Sddnotioilf  Acnoir  or,  is  a  process  of 
Scotch  law  by  which  a  settlement  wronglf 
made  is  questioned.  Acting  upon  this  analogy, 
the  Scotch  Gk>Yemment  in  1628  drew  up  ''t 
summons  or  initial  writ  of  an  Action  of  Be- 
duction,  against  all  copyholders  of  eodesiaB- 
tical  property,"  decknng  the  king's  ri^t  to 
all  kirklands.    Charles's  object  was  to  lestoiv 
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to  the  Scotch  church  part  of  the  lands  of 
irhich  it  had  been  depnved  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Sadwaldy  Kdto  of  East  Anolia  («.  eire. 
699),  became  a  Christian  probably  owing 
to  the  prenure  of  his  overlord,  Ethelbert  of 
Kent.  Returning  home  from  Kent,  where  he 
had  receiyed  baptism,  he  was  "  led  astray  by 
liis  wife  and  certain  perverse  teachers,  so  that, 
like  the  ancient  Samaritans,  he  seemed  at  the 
same  time  to  serve  Ghrist  and  the  gods  whom 
lie  had  served  before ;  and  in  the  same  temple 
l&e  bad  an  altar  to  sacrifice  to  Christ,  and 
another  small  one  to  offer  victims  to  devils  '* 
(Bede).  But  it  would  appear  from  Bede  that 
even  while  Ethelbert  was  living,  his  place  as 
overlord  in  Central  Britain  had  been  taken 
'by  Redwald.  So  that  it  is  probable  a  war 
liad  arisen  between  Ethelbert  and  Redwald 
from  this  religioas  oompromise,  and  had 
ended  in  Ethelbert's  defeat  "If  middle 
Sritain  threw  ofE  the  supremacy  of  Kent,  its 
states  none  the  less  remained  a  political 
ugfregate ;  and  their  fresh  union  under  the 
Kmg  of  Eastern  Anglia  was  only  a  prelude 
to  tiieir  final  and  lasting  union  under  the 
lordship  of  Mercia.**  (Oreen.)  In  617  Edwin 
of  Noiihumbria  took  refuge  at  his  court  from 
Ethelfrith,  and  in  the  same  year  Redwald 
attacked  and  defeated  Ethelfrith  on  the  Idle 
— **  the  first  combat  between  the  great  powers 
^which  had  now  grouped  the  English  peoples 
about  them.*'  But  Redwald  diA  soon  aner, 
and  the  East  Anglian  power  seems  to  have 
broken  up  under  his  son,  Eorpwald.  Bede 
ii.  6,  aftar  describing  Ethelbert's  overlord- 
ship  fimp0rium)f  says  that  Redwald  was  the 
fourth  long  who  gained  a  power  of  this  kind 
fimperitim  hi^'usmodij ,  In  the  AngUhSaxon 
Chroniclt  Redwald  is  placed  fourth  on  the  list 
of  Bretwaldas. 

Besides  Bede  and  the  ^iHpIo-SoMm  Chroiu,  s^e 
Green,  Making  ^Englahd, 


(Sax.  ffere/a)f  a  name  applied  to 
many  classes  of  officials,  especially  to  those 
chaiged  with  the  management  of  some  terri- 
torial division ;  as  the  so-called  Laws  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  say, "  est  multiplex  nomen ; 
ffreve  enim  dicitur  ae  scira,  de  wapentagiis, 
de  hundredis,  de  burgis,  de  villis."  [Of  these 
the  most  important  was  the  shire-reeve,  for 
which  see  Shsbiff.]  Besides  the  sheriff,  the 
following  uses  of  the  term  are  to  be  noted : — 
Sigh'-reeve  (heah-gerefa)  mentioned  in  the 
Jlngh'Saxon  Chroniclet,  s.  a.  778, 780, 1001,  and 
1002.  Port'te^ve  (port-gerefa),  boraugh'Teeve 
(burh-^perefa),  and  tcie-fferefa  also  frequently 
occur,  m  the  sense  of  the  chief  officer  of  a 
town,  who  presided  over  its  courts,  &c.  The 
first  title  was  only  used  in  trading  towns 
(not  necessarily  ports),  and  was  borne  by 
the  presiding  officers  of  several  of  the  smaller 
towns  until  recent  times.  Tun^gerefa  is  the 
usual  term  for  the  headman  of  a  township. 
He  was  probably  chosen  by  the  inhabitants 


in  free  townships,  but  would  be  nominated  by 
the  lord  in  dependent  townships.  He  ap- 
peared with  the  four  best  men  in  the  himdred 
court,  and  in  dependent  townships  was  le^;&lly 
responsible  for  his  lord*s  men.  The  position 
of  the  manor-reeve  (the  representative  of  the 
earlier  tun-gerefa)  in  the  thirteenth  century 
is  clearly  described  in  Fleta.  He  was  to  be  a 
good  husbandman  chosen  by  the  vUUUif  and 
was  responsible  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  having  especially  to  watch  over  the 
ploughs,  and  see  tbat  due  service  was 
rendered.  A  kind  of  co-ordinate  authority 
was  apparently  exercised  by  the  lord's  bailiff, 
and  both  alike  were  subject  to  the  seneschal 
or  steward,  who  often  supervised  several 
manors.  The  term  hyndred-ruve  nowhere 
appears.  But  a  reeve  is  mentioned  as  holding 
the  court  of  the  hundred  in  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Elder  and  Ethelred,  and  it  is 
possible  that  there  were  two  officers  in  the 
hundred,  the  reeve  representing  the  king's 
interests,  becoming,  after  the  Conquest,  the 
bailiff  of  the  himdred,  and  the  hundreds- 
ealdor  representing  the  freemen. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  unoertain. 
It  has  nsnally  been  oonneoted  with  Oermaa 
vraf,  and  tfrav,  grey,  t.t.  old,  and  explained  in 


saoie    way  as   "aldemum. 


•t  «( , 


»ar,' 


ko. ;  bnt  thane  are  nhilologioal  objections 
to  this  deriration.  Bchmid  was  inclined  to 
follow  Bpehnan,  and  connect  it  with  reafan, 
to  plnnder,  since  a  lazge  part  of  the  sheniTa 
dnraes  was  to  levy  fines,  kc,  and  the  Uiem  isa«- 
tar  waa  often  applied  to  him.  Kemble  iue- 
geeted  that  it  was  derived  from  r«/an,  to  call 
alond,  and  thna  denoted  bannttor,  the  summon- 
ing officer.  "Mi,  Max  MUUer  (Ltdurtt  on  Long,. 
II.2B4,ed.  1880),  while  regarding  the  derivation 
from  grau  as  better  than  tbe  others,  thonght 
some  more  satisfactory  etymology  might  be 
discovered.  More  recently  Mr.  Skeat  (EtymoL 
Did,,  8.  V.)  has  decided  that  the  original  sense 
is  simply  '*  excellent,"  "  famous,"  formed  from 
rof.  active,  excellent,  famous. 

flchmid,  Qm0tM$  dtr  AngtUadutti,  and  Kemble, 
SoeoM,  ii.,  Bk.  ii.,  ch.  viL,  discuss  all  the  uses 
of  the  term.  See  also  Stubbs,  Coiut.  Hut.,  L, 
§  39,  45 ;  and  for  the  High'Beeve,  Green,  Con- 
qunt  ofBng.,  espedally  oh.  at.     [W.  J.  A.] 

Hafbrmationy  Thb.  The  process  which 
ended  in  the  separate  organisation  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  Church  was  due  to  three  principal  causes : 
(1)  dissatisfaction  with  the  practical  operation 
of  the  papal  headship ;  (2)  a  desire  to  reform 
the  clergy,  and  render  tbe  Church  more  use- 
ful;  (3)  a  conviction  that  the  system  of  the 
medisBval  Church  had  in  many  ways  deviated 
from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
and  from  primitive  custom.  The  first  of 
these  causes  showed  itself  in  England  in 
the  rei^  of  Henry  III.,  and  gradually  led 
to  legislative  acts  by  which  England  en- 
deavoured to  protect  itself  from  undue  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  pope.  The 
Statutes  of  Provisors  and  Pnemunire  se- 
cured England  against  the  heavy  exactions 
by  which  the  papacy  during  the  Great  Schism 
oppressed  Christendom.  [Papacy.]  In  the 
reforming  councils  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
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which  laboured  in  vain,  England  did  not  take 
a  prominent  part,  because  it  already  had  the 
means  of  keeping  in  check  the  claims  of  the 
papacy.  It  was,  howeTer,  an  Englishman 
who  first  gathered  together  and  expressed  the 
dissatisfaction  uf  Europe.  John  WycUfEe  began 
his  career  by  maintaining  the  independence 
of  the  State  from  hierarchical  int^erence. 
To  this  he  added  a  longing  after  greater 
simplicity  and  spirituality  of  life.  He  sent 
tortn  preachers  among  the  people.  He  de- 
nounced the  worldliness  of  the  papacy  as  anti- 
Christian.  He  undertook  the  noble  task  of 
translating  the  Bible  into  English.  He  wrote 
numerous  tracts  to  stir  up  the  people  to  greater 
earnestness  in  religion.  He  asserted  the  exist- 
ence of  a  true  spiritual  Church  founded  on 
faith  in  Christ,  and  depending  for  its  rule  in 
the  law  of  the  Gospel.  Moreover,  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  organisation  of  the  Church  to 
greater  purity,  he  attacked  the  central  point 
of  sacerdotahsm — ^the  material  conception  of 
transubstantiation  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar.  He  did  not  deny  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist ;  he  denied  only  the 
change  of  substance  in  the  elements  after 
consecration.  Thus  WycUffe  united  in  his 
teaching  the  three  principles  which  brought 
about  the  Reformation — a  strong  sense  of 
national  patriotism,  a  deep  desire  fqr  g^reater 
spirituality  of  life,  and  an  acute  criticism  of  the 
doctrines  on  which  the  existing  system  of  the 
Church  was  founded.  Wycliffe's  teaching  drew 
upon  him  ecclesiastical  condenmation.  His 
opinions  spread  in  Bohemia,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  rising  of  the  Hussites.  In  England  his 
followers,  the  Lollards,  were  unfortunately 
associated  with  political  risings,  and  were 
suppressed.  Still  Wycliffe's  translation  of  tiie 
Bible,  and  many  of  his  writings  were  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  bodies  of  ''Bible- 
men"  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  land  prepared  the  way  for  more  decided 
efforts.    lW'yclippe.] 

The  end  of  the  Wars  of  the  Rosee  saw 
a  great  change  in  the  social  condition  of 
England.  The  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
languishing.  The  Feudal  System  had  prac- 
tically passed  away.  While  the  nobles  were 
fightmg,  the  middle  class  had  grown  more 
prosperous.  A  narrow  but  practical  spirit 
prevailed,  which  looked  enviously  on  the 
wealth  of  the  Church,  which  was  unaffected 
by  its  sentiment,  and  which  in  a  dim  way 
wished  to  see  it  made  more  useful.  As 
the  new  learning  made  its  way  in  England 
men  like  More  dreamed  of  a  new  organisation 
of  society,  and  Colet  bestirred  himself  in  the 
cause  of  a  broader  system  of  education.  The 
Church  itself  was  vexatious  te  the  people  by 
the  wide  extension  of  its  inquisitorial  courts 
of  spiritual  discipline.  The  rabble  of  useless 
aud  lazy  priests  excited  the  contempt  of 
thinking  men.  There  was  small  hope  of 
reform  from  within ;  for  the  organisation  of 
the   Church  depended   on  Bome,    and   the 


secularised  papacy  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  powerless  to  initiate  reforms. 
PoHtically  the  English  Church,  through  fear 
of  the  Lollards,  had  relied  for  help  on  the 
crown,  and  had  trusted  to  the  balance  of 
parties.  The  overthrow  of  the  baronage  by 
the  Wars  of  the  Boses  left  the  crown 
practically  supreme,  as  the  people  were 
too  much  engrossed  in  business  to  care  for 
anything  save  a  strong  and  peaceful  govern- 
ment. 

The  desire  for  some  reform  in  the  Church 
was  felt  by  Wolsey,  who  obtained  from  the 
pope  permission  to  suppress  thirty  monas- 
teries, and  devote  their  revenues  to  educa- 
tional foundations  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich. 
Perhaps  Wolsey's  schemes  for  internal  reform 
would  have  progressed  further,  if  a  crisis  in 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State  had 
not  been  brought  about  by  the  self-will  of 
Henry  VIII.  Henry  VIIL,  fascinated  by 
Anne  Boleyn,  was  resolved  on  a  divorce  from 
his  wife  Catherine.  He  had  married  Catherine, 
his  brother's  widow,  by  virtue  of  a  papal 
dispensation;  he  needed  the  papal  consent 
for  a  divorce.  The  papacy  was  the  source  of 
ecclesiastical  law,  the  supreme  judge,  with 
equitable  powers  in  cases  of  grievance.  So 
long  as  Henry  YIII.  expected  to  obtain  *hia 
divorce  he  was  content  to  wait.  But  when 
Wolsey's  plans  failed,  and  Pope  Clement 
VII.  showed  that  he  dared  not  gratify  the 
English  king  at  the  expense  of  offending  the 
Emperor,  Henry  VIII.  resolved  to  give  the 
pope  a  sample  of  his  spirit.  The  powerful 
mimster  Wolsey  was  declared  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  the  Statute  of  Praemunire,  be- 
cause he  had  exercised  legatine  powers  with- 
out the  king's  consent.  He  fell,  and  no  voice 
was  raised  in  his  favour  (1529).  Henry  VIII. 
appealed  from  the  pope  to  the  learning  of 
Christendom,  and  proceeded  to  gather  the 
opinions  of  the  universities  on  the  legality  of 
his  marriage,  and  the  propriety  of  his  divorce. 
Further,  to  terrify  the  pope  by  a  display  ai 
his  power,  he  involved  all  the  clergy  of  the 
realm  under  the  penalties  of  Prsmunire, 
because  they  had  recognised  Wolsey's  lega- 
tine authority.  The  Convocation  of  1531  was 
compelled  to  sue  for  the  king's  pardon,  and 
grant  him  a  large  subsidy  by  way  of  a  fine. 
Moreover,  the  king  demanded  that  he  should 
be  called  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  granting 
the  subsidy,  *'  sole  protector,  and  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  and  demr  of  England.** 
With  difficulty  Archbishop  Warham  modified 
the  term  "  supreme  head  "  by  the  limitation 
**  as  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  allows.'*  In  the 
Parliament  of  1532  the  pope  was  still  farther 
threatened  by  an  Act  forbidding  the  payment 
of  annates  to  Rome.  The  clei^y  were  terrified 
by  the  presentation  by  the  Commons  of  a  long 

?etition  concerning  ecclesiastical  grievancea. 
t  was  clear  that  Henry  VIII.  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  what  he  would.  The  Commons,  as 
representing  the  middle  classy  were  oa  his 
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aide,  because  they  had  many  practical 
g^vances  which  they  hoped  to  see  redressed. 
The  clergy  had  no  strong  hold  on  the  people, 
and  had  little  organisation  amongst  them- 
aelves.  They  were  helpless  before  the  king, 
and  the  pope  was  unable  to  give  them  any 
saccour.  What  is  known  as  '*the  submis- 
aion  of  the  clergy"  was  simply  the  practical 
recognition  of  tMs  fact.  Convocation  in  1532 
"  submitted  themselves  humbly  to  his  high- 
ness/* and  undertook  thenceforth  to  pro- 
mulgate no  ordinance  which  had  not  received 
the  royal  approval,  and  to  submit  the  provincial 
constitutions  then  in  force  to  revision  by  a 
committee  of  sixteen  laymen  and  sixteen 
clergy  appointed  by  the  king.  In  1533  the 
new  Archbishop,  Cranmer,  took  cognisance  of 
the  question  of  the  king's  divorce,  and  pro- 
nounced his  marriage  invalid  from  the  tirst. 
As  the  pope  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  its 
validity,  this  was  a  decided  assertion  of  the 
Act  peissed  in  1532  that  appeals  in  such  cases 
as  had  hitherto  been  pursued  in  the  Court  of 
Rome  should  thenceforth  be  had  within  the 
realm.  Henry  YIII.'s  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn  announced  his  breach  not  only  with 
the  papacy  but  with  the  public  opinion  of 
^Europe..  He  had  advanced  step  by  step  till 
there  was  no  return  possible.  The  Parliament 
of  1534  passed  Acts  confirming  the  submission 
of  the  clergy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown, 
forbidding  the  payment  of  annates  and  all 
other  dues  to  the  pope,  establishing  the  king 
as  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  with  authority 
to  reform  all  abuses,  and  conferring  on  him 
all  payments  that  previously  were  made  to 
the  pope.  All  thnt  was  impUed  in  the  papal 
headship  over  the  Church  was  now  swept 
away  from  England.  The  secular  privileges 
of  die  pope  were  conferred  upon  the  crown. 
The  Church,  whose  machinery  had  already 
been  broken  down  by  papal  encroachments, 
was  left  without  any  power  to  repair  that 
machinery.  Its  legislative  power  was  subject 
to  the  royal  assen^  its  courts  were  left  un- 
reformed,  and  appeals  were  to  be  heard  and 
decided  in  some  court  approved  by  the 
crown- 
Henry  yin.  had  overturned  the  papal 
headship,  and  was  no  doubt  aided  in  so  doing 
by  the  example  of  those  German  states  where 
the  ideas  of  Luther  had  prevailed.  But 
Henr^  himself  was  opposed  to  Luther's 
teachmg,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  doctrinal  reform.  He  wished  the 
Church  to  remain  as  it  had  been,  save  that 
the  rights  of  the  pope  were  transferred  to 
the  crown.  Even  Cninmer,  though  he  had 
broken  the  rule  of  clerical  celibacy,  did  not 
meditate  any  groat,  change.  But  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  especially  men  turned  their 
attention  to  German  theology.  At  the  end  of 
1534  Convocation  petitioned  the  king  to 
decree  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English, 
a  work  which  was  not  allowed  till  1537.  The 
Tiflitatorial  power  of  the  crowui  vested  in  the 


hands  of  Cromwell  as  Vicar-general,  was  not 
allowed  to  slumber.  The  visitation  of  the 
smaller  monasteries  led  to  an  Act  in  1535 
giving  to  the  crown  all  religious  houses  below 
^e  annual  value  of  £200.  In  1539  the  sup- 
pression of  the  greater  monasteries  followed. 
The  centres  of  the  reactionary  and  papal 
party  were  abolished.  The  wealth  and  social 
importance  of  the  Church  was  greatly 
diminished.  The  political  power  of  the 
Church  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  reduced. 
Those  who  were  accused,  with  some  reason, 
of  making  the  ecclesiastical  profession  a 
cloak  for  idleness  were  dispersed. 

These  changes  were  not  made  without  pro- 
foundly affecting  English  society.  The  bulk 
of  the  lower  classes  were  attached  to  the 
old  state  of  things,  and  suffered  from  the 
abolition  of  the  monasteries.  The  number  of 
those  who  were  influenced  by  the  teaching 
of  Luther  increased  in  activity.  The  middle 
class  alone  was  satisfied,  and  Henry  YIII. 
took  care  to  satisfy  them  in  his  measures.  To 
define  the  position  of  the  English  Church, 
Ten  Articles  ^*to  stablish  Christian  quiet- 
ness" were  put  forward  by  the  southern 
Convocation  in  1536,  which  asserted  as  '*  laud- 
able ceremonies''  the  chief  uses  of  the  old 
Church.  In  1537  was  issued  the  Bishop* a 
Bookf  or  ItMtitutioH  of  a  Christen  Man,  which 
discu^ed  the  papal  monarchy,  but  otherwise 
maintamed  tbs  Noting  system.  Free  dis- 
cussion  of  dogmatic  questions  was  not  ac- 
cording to  Henry  VIII  .'s  views.  He  valued 
his  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  and  in  1539 
the  Six  Articles  inflicted  the  punishment 
of  death  on  all  who  should  call  in  question 
the  chief  dog^mas  and  practices  of  the  mediasval 
Church.  So  long  as  Henry  VIII.  lived  no 
further  changes  were  made  m  the  position  of 
the  Church  of  England.  His  strong  hand 
kept  contending  parties  from  struggling,  and 
his  strong  will  impressed  itself  on  the  nation. 

With  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  long 
pent-up  antagonisms  made  themselves  felt. 
One  party,  headed  by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winciiester,  was  contented  with  the  abolition 
of  the  papal  headship,  and  was  opposed  to 
further  change.  The  reforming  party  was 
divided  into  three  chief  bodies — one  consisted 
of  revolutionary  sectaries,  whose  wild  talk 
had  already  created  alarm ;  another  body  of 
advanced  reformers  had  absorbed  much  of 
the  theology  of  the  Swiss  teacher  Zwingli, 
and  regarded  the  sacraments  as  external 
symbols ;  the  more  moderate  reformers, 
headed  by  Cranmer,  leuied  to  the  teaching 
of  Luther  and  Melanchthon ;  they  were  willing 
to  reform  superstitious  errors,  but  they  held 
bv  the  sacraments  and  the  system  of  the 
Church.  This  last  party  succeeded  in  getting 
matters  into  their  hands,  and  expressed  their 
views  in  the  first  prayer-book  of  Edward  VT., 
and  in  the  Book  of  the  Homiliea,  The  prayer- 
book  provided  a  uniform  use  for  the  service 
of  the  English  Church;   the  homilies  pro- 
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vided  for  the  restoration  of  preachinff  as  a 
means  of  teaching  the  people  ;  the  Bible  was 
already  translated.  The  practical  character 
of  the  English  Church  was  thus  emphasised. 
It  aimed  at  meeting  the  national  needs,  and 
appealed  to  the  national  intelligence.  But 
the  first  Prayer-book  did  not  satisfy  the  more 
ardent  reformers,  whose  numbers  were  rein- 
forced by  a  large  influx  of  foreign  teachers 
driven  by  religious  persecution  from  the  Con- 
tinent. Under  their  influence  Cranmor's 
views  developed,  and  in  1652  a  second  Prayer- 
book  was  issued,  which  simplified  vestments, 
omitted  some  usages  which  were  deemed 
superstitions,  and  re-modelled  the  Communion 
Service  that  it  might  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  followers  of  Zwingli  and  Calvm.  The 
formularies  of  the  Church  were  also  set  forth 
in  Forty-two  Articles,  which  in  the  main 
followed  the  ideas  of  the  Saxon  reformers, 
while  retaining  much  of  the  conservatism 
which  especially  marked  the  beginnings  of 
the  English  movement.  No  sooner  had  this 
been  done  than  the  accession  of  Mary  pro- 
duced a  reaction,  which  the  bulk  of  the 
people  regarded  with  indifference.  The 
progress  of  the  Reformation  under  Edward 
YI.  had  been  too  rapid.  It  had  been  accom- 
panied by  many  outrages  on  the  opinions  of 
those  who  held  by  the  old  forms.  It  showed 
little  tenderness  or  consideration  for  others, 
and  was  endured  rather  than  welcomed. 

Under  Mary,  (Gardiner  and  his  party  pre- 
pared to  return  to  a  recognition  of  the  papal 
headship,  ^gland  was  a^n  reconciled  to 
the  papacy.  Many  of  the  Engli^  reformers 
fled  to  the  Continent ;  many  who  remained, 
amongst  them  Cranmer,  suflered  death  for 
their  opinions.  But  Mary's  government  was 
a&ilure.  Her  religious  peisecution  was  carried 
on  in  a  spirit  of  narrow  fanaticism,  which 
stirred  the  popular  mind  aoainst  her.  Her 
brief  reign  of  five  years  undid  the  ill  effects 
of  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  reformers  under 
Edward  VI.,  and  disposed  men  to  look  regret- 
fully on  the  reign  and  policy  of  Henry  YIII. 
Elmibeth  had  lived  through  both,  and  had 
conformed  to  Romanism  under  Mary.  She 
made  no  change  at  first,  but  Anne  Boleyn*s 
daughter  could  not  seriously  contemplate  a 
reconciliation  with  the  papacy.  Her  first 
Parliament  in  1659  passed  an  Act  to  **  restore 
to  the  crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over 
the  estate  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual,  and 
abolish  all  foreign  jurisdictions  repugnant 
to  the  same.*'  Elizabeth  explained  the  mean- 
ing of  the  royal  supremacy  so  re-established 
to  be  "  under  God  to  have  the  sovereignty 
and  rule  over  all  persons  bom  within  these 
her  realms  of  what  estate,  either  ecclesiastical 
or  temporal,  soever  they  be,  so  as  no  other 
foreign  power  shall  or  ought  to  have  any 
superiority  over  them."  At  the  same  time 
heresy  was  defined  to  be  what  was  contrary 
to  the  canonical  Scriptures,  or  the  first  four 
general  councils.  The  Prayer-book  was  revised 


and  legalised,  and  uniformity  of  worship  was 
enforced  by  an  Act  bidding  aU  men  to  r^ort 
to  their  parish  church,  llie  greater  part  of 
the  Marian  bishops  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  and  were  deprived  of  their  sees. 
Matthew  Parker,  the  new  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  brought  great  learning  and  much 
moderation  to  the  difficult  task  of  re-organifi- 
ing  the  Englidi  Church  upon  a  basis  which 
should  be  at  once  comprehensive  and  definite 
enough  to  form  a  strong  institution.  The 
exiles  who  had  fled  before  Mary's  persecution 
returned  to  England,  strongly  imbued  with 
the  ideas -of  Oalvin.  The  Catholic  party 
resented  its  loss  of  supremacy.  Elisabeth 
supported  as  a  compromise  the  83rstem  frhi<^ 
her  father  had  devised.  The  old  order  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  were  left  untoacfaed, 
while  room  was  made  for  the  exercise  of  the 
spirit  of  personal  religion.  At  first  the  Eliza- 
bethan system  was  not  strong  in  its  hold  on  the 
popular  mind.  It  was  tolerated  because  it  was 
the  only  means  of  securing  peace.  Soon  the 
feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  people  gathered  roozid 
it,  ana  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth 
identified  it  with  the  English  spirit.  A  body 
of  Calvinists,  known  as  Puritans  or  PrtcaBJons, 
objected  to  some  of  its  oeremonies,  and  to  its 
episcopal  organisation.  They  vainly  strove 
to  make  alterations,  and  the  ''Martin  Mar- 
prelate"  controversy  (1688)  is  a  testimony  to 
their  zeal.  They  were  strong  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  grew  in  strength  under 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  so  that  the  Great  Re- 
bellion was  as  much  a  religious  as  a  political 
controversy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman- 
ists organised  themselves  into  a  political  party. 
Elizabeth  was  excommunicated  in  1570,  and 
Jesuit  missionariee  flocked  into  England. 
They  were  persecuted,  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  English  Catholics  remained  loyal  to  their 
queen  and  country  against  the  attacks  of 
Spain.  Practically  the  reign  of  Elisabeth 
saw  England  established  as  a  Protestant 
country.  The  Church  of  England  has  in  the 
main  adhered  to  the  lines  then  laid  down, 
while  Romanists  and  Nonconformists  have 
gradually  been  admitted  to  civil  and  reUgioos 
equality. 
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'    Beformation  in  Xreluid.  The  Par- 

liament  which  met  at  Dublin  in  May,  1536, 
rapidly  copied  the  measures  whidi  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  had  just  passed.  In  the  first 
session  the  king  was  declared  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  given  the  first- 
fruits  ;  and  appeals  to  Rome  were  abolished. 
To  facilitate  the  work,  Poynings'  Act  waa 
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Bospended,  eo  that  the  English  statates  needed 
only  to  be  copied,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to 
send  drafts  to  London  and  back.  No  opposi- 
tion was  offered  by  the  laity  ;  but  the  spiritual 
peers  sturdily  resisted  the  progress  of  the 
Dills;  and  the  proctors  of  the  clergy  (who 
were  in  Ireland  members  of  Parliament, 
though  not  apparently  sitting  with  the  Com- 
mons, but  in  a  separate  house)  were  so  ener- 
getic in  obstruction  that  the  Priyy  Council 
decided  that  they  had  no  right  to  vote,  and 
caused  an  Act  to  oe  passed  in  the  next  session 
depriving  them  of  the  privilege.  In  1537 
certain  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  a  general  dissolution. 
A  small  part  of  the  monastic  revenues  were 
tninsfened  to  bishoprics ;  but,  as  in  England, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  land  was  sold  at 
nominal  prices  to  private  persons.  An  im- 
portant part  was  played  in  these  transactions 
by  George  Browne,  the  "Cranmer  of  Ire- 
land," who  had  been  Provincial  of  the  Austin 
Friars,  and  had  been  created  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  in  1535.  The  Bidding  Prayer  issued  by 
him  in  1538  is  the  first  document  in  which  the 
union  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
is  declared.  Until  the  accession  of  Edward 
VL,  no  change  was  made  in  worship  or  belief. 
But  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  council 
without  Act  of  Parliament  to  enforce  the  use 
of  £dward*8  Prayer  Book,  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  most  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
refused  to  obey.  Only  Browne  and  five 
bishops  acceptea  the  new  liturgy.  As  Armagh 
was  in  the  land  of  O'Neil,  and  beyond  the 
control  of  the  council,  the  primacy  was  trans- 
ferred to  Dublin,  and  some  of  the  vacant 
bishoprics  were  filled  up  by  advanced  Be- 
formers,  of  whom  the  roost  important  was 
Bale  of  Ossory.  Under  Mary  the  old  state 
of  things  was  restored.  Browne,  the  con- 
forming bishops,  and  the  married  dergy  were 
deprived.  In  the  second  year  of  Elizabeth,  a 
carefully  packed  Parliament  passed  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  and  copied  the  contemporary 
English  measures.  Three  bishops  alone  re- 
fused to  conform ;  but  in  a  large  part  of  the 
country  mass  continued  to  be  performed,  and 
where  the  new  system  was  really  introduced, 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  which  had 
in  many  places  served  the  parish  churches, 
left  half  the  parishes  without  clergy.  The 
English  Church,  which  had  been  imposed  by 
the  English  (Government,  and  was  used  as  a 
means  of  Anglicising  the  Irish,  never  laid  hold 
of  the  Irish  people.  They  adhered  firmly  to 
the  old  opinions,  and  persecution  only  inten- 
sifled  their  stead^Mtness.  The  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  in  1869  was  an  admission 
that  the  Reformation  in  Ireland  had  been  a 
failure,  and  that  the  people  were  practically 
Boman  Catholic. 
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Beformation  in  Sootlaad.   The  Be- 

formation  was  the  first  national  movement 
in  Scotland  which  originated  with  the  people, 
who  now  came  forward  for  the  first  time  as  a 
power  in  the  State.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  church  in  Scotland  had 
become  very  unpopular.  Favoured  by  the 
crown  it  had  amassed  riches  and  lands.  Its 
prelates  held  the  great  offices  of  state,  and 
were  arrogant  and  overbearing,  delighting  in 
displays  of  their  pomp  and  power.  This 
rousea  the  jealousy  of  the  beu-onage.  The 
burden  of  the  tithes  and  church  dues,  and  the 
greed  and  injustice  that  were  exercised  in 
extorting  them  by  the  clergy,  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  avarice  was  dominant,  woke  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  who  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  the  reformed  aoctrines.  These  doctrines 
were  imported  by  the  fugitives,  who  fied  over 
the  Border  to  seek  safety  from  the  Marian 
persecution  in  England.  Sympathy  with 
their  sufferings  overcame  the  prej  udice  against 
their  nation,  and  roused  a  IVotestant  re- 
action amon^  the  people.  Many  of  the  land- 
owners, inspired  by  a  desire  to  get  hold  of  the 
church  iMnds,  joined  the  popular  movement. 
The  Bef  ormers  signed  the  bond  which  pledged 
them  to  united  support  [Covxnamt]  in 
1557.  Abiuration  of  Papal  authority  and 
adoption  en  the  English  Bible  and  F^yer- 
book  were  its  principles.  The  **  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,"  as  the  supporters  of  the 
bond  were  called,  demanded  of  the  regent, 
Mary  of  Guise,  a  reformation  of  religion  in 
accordance  with  these  principles.  She  refused, 
and  summoned  their  preachers  before  the 
Privy  Council.  This  roused  a  tumult.  The 
mob,  excited  by  John  Knox,  rose  in  Perth, 
sacked  the  religious  houses,  and  defaced  the 
churches  (1559).  Their  example  was  followed 
throughout  the  country.  The  regent  em- 
ployed French  soldiers  to  quell  the  insur- 
gents, and  thereby  excited  a  dvil  war.  The 
congregation  took  up  arms  and  appealed  to 
Enghmd  for  support.  On  the  death  of  the 
regent  the  estates  passed  the  Beformation 
Statutes,  whidi  abjured  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  adopted  the  Genevan  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  declared  the  celebration  of  the 
mass  a  capital  offence  (Aug.  25, 1560).  Thus 
the  Churdi  of  Scotland  was  nominally  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  Home.  But  these  statutes 
were  not  confirmed  by  the  crown,  for  the 
queen,  Mary  Stuart^  was  in  France.  When 
she  arrived  in  Scotland  (1561),  though  she 
did  not  attempt  to  restore  the  old  church,  she 
demanded  toleration  for  herself  and  her 
attendants,  and  re-established  the  mass  in 
her  private  chapel.  Meanwhile  the  ministers 
and  the  lairds  fell  out  over  the  disposal  of 
the  church  lands.  Most  of  the  richest  of 
the  ecclesiastical  estates  had  been  already 
secured  by  laymen.  Of  the  lands  that 
were  still  unappropriated  the  Privy  Council 
set  aside  one  third  to  pay  the  stipends  of 
the  ministers  of  the  reformed  Church.    The 
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rest  remained  in  poesession  of  the  churchmen 
who  held  it,  and  as  they  died  off  it  was  to 
fall  to  the  crown.  But  the  Lords  refused 
to  accept  the  First  Book  of  Diaciplinet  a  code 
of  stringent  statutes  drawn  up  by  the  ministers 
for  the  government  of  the  Church,  even  more 
tvrannical  in  spirit  than  the  exactions  of  the 
old  church,  which  had  been  found  so  galling. 
For  the  Ftesbyters  imagined  that  they  hsui 
succeeded  to  the  power  of  the  pope,  and 
assumed  the  right  of  interfering  in  matters 
secular  as  well  as  spiritual.  On  the  deposition 
of  the  queen  (1567)  the  Earl  of  Murray,  her 
half-brother,  was  made  regent  for  the  infant 
king.  He  had  been  foremost  as  a  leader  of 
the  Congregation,  and  during  his  regency 
Presbyterianism  was  in  the  ascendant.  The 
government  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  was 
committed  to  the  General  Assembly,  a  council 
of  Presbyters  elected  by  their  brethren. 
Liturgical  worship,  however,  was  not  alto- 
gether swept  away  with  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Romish  Church.  A  prayer- 
book,  called  the  Hook  of  Common  Order ^  was  in 
daily  use  in  the  churches.  Under  the  regency 
of  Mar  episcopacy  was  again  restored  (1672). 
But  the  bishops  were  merely  nominal,  as  they 
had  neither  lands  nor  dignities,  and  were 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. In  1592  this  shadowy  episcopacy  was 
again  abolished,  and  the  Presbyterian  polity 
established.  Each  Presbyter  was  supreme  in 
his  own  parish.  A  certain  number  of  parishes 
formed  a  Presbytery  or  council  of  Presbyters, 
who  despatched  the  ecclesiastical  business  of 
the  district.  The  Synod,  composed  of  several 
Presbyteries,  was  a  court  of  appeal  for  matters 
of  graver  import,  while  the  supreme  court, 
the  General  Assembly,  met  yearly  at  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  formed  of  minist^  and  lay- 
men, elders  as  they  were  called,  sent  apas 
deputies  by  the  several  Presbyteries.  The 
king,  or  his  commissioners,  was  the  secular 
president.  There  was  also  a  moderator 
elected  from  among  the  Presbyters  as  acting 
president.  The  Covenant,  based  upon  the 
principles  of  the  first  bond,  was  very  generally 
signed,  and  the  second  Book  of  Biteipline^ 
drawn  up  by  Andrew  Melville,  was  aocepted 
as  a  code  for  the  government  of  the  church. 
Shortly  after,  the  accession  of  King  James  to 
the  English  throne  again  restored  epis- 
copacy^ The  General  Assembly  was  not, 
however,  abolished,  though  deprived  of  its 
despotic  power.  No  change  was  made 
in  the  established  form  of  worship.  The 
attempt  made  by  Charles  I.  to  substitute  the 
English  Liturgy  for  the  Book  of  Common 
Order,  and  a  Book  of  Canone  for  the  Book  of 
JHgeipline  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  Under  Cromwell  Presbyterianism  was 
again  established,  and  again  displaced  by 
episcopacy  imder  Charles  II.  After  the 
Revolution  the  bishops  and  the  episcopal 
clergy  were  turned  out  The  Presbyterian 
Church  was  re-established  by  law  (1690). 


Since  that  date  it  has  been  the  Church  d 
Scotland.  And  at  the  Union  tiie  liberty  of 
the  Church  was  secured  by  a  provision  that 
the  Presbyterian  should  be  the  only  church 
ffovemment  in  Scotland  from  that  time 
forward. 
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[M.  M.] 

Xbefbrm  Bills.  The  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  was  first  raised  in  a  practical 
shape  by  Pitt,  when  he  brought  forward  in 
1785  a  motion,  proposing  to  disfranchise 
thirty-six  rotten  boroughs  returning  two 
members  each,  and  to  give  the  members  to 
the  counties  and  to  London.  The  motion 
was  rejected  by  248  to  174.  The  breaking 
out  of  the  French  revolution  a  few  years 
afterwards,  and  the  European  war,  diverted 
men's  minds  from  the  subject,  and  produced  a 
disinclination  towards  the  extension  of  popu- 
lar Uberty.  In  1793  both  Burke  and  Pitt 
opposed  Mr.  Grey's  Parliamentary  Reform 
motion,  which  was  negatived  by  232  to  41, 
and  met  with  no  better  late  when  broug^ht 
forward  again  in  1797.  The  Fox  ministry 
had  no  leisure,  and  the  Portland  ministry 
no  inclination,  to  attend  to  the  matter. 
In  1817  a  motion  of  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett 
was  lost  by  266  to  77,  and  a  bolder  attempt 
of  the  same  member  to  introduce  manhood 
suf^age  the  following  year  found  not  a 
single  supporter  beside  the  mover  and 
seconder.  In  1820  Lord  J.  Russell  carried 
a  Bill  for  withholding  writs  from  the  rotten 
boroughs  of  Camelfoxd,  Grampound,  Penryn, 
and  Barnstaple^  which  was  thrown  out  by 
the  Lords.  Each  year  from  1821  to  1829  Lord 
J.  Russell  or  some  other  Whig  introduced  a 
motion  for  reform,  which  in  each  osae  was 
rejected.  In  Feb.,  1830,  the  Marqaass 
of  Blandford  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
address  in  favour  of  reform,  which  was 
rejected  by  96  to  11.  The  same  year 
Calvert's  Bill  to  transfer  the  representation  of 
East  Retford  to  Birmingham,  and  Lord  J. 
Russell's  motion  to  enfranchise  Leeds,  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham,  were  rejected. 
When  Lord  Grey  became  Prime  Minister  in 
this  year  the  subject  was  at  onoe  taken  np  by 
the  Cabinet.  On  March  1,  I83I,  Ixnd  J. 
Russell  introduced  the  Reform  Bill.  After 
most  animated  debates  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  was  carried  (March  2)  by  a  majority 
of  one  (302  to  301).  On  an  amendment  in 
committee  for  reducing  the  whole  number  <d 
members  the  ministry  were  defeated.  On 
April  22  Parliament  was  disBolved^ta  meet 
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again  in  June  with  the  reformers  in  a  great 
majority.*  The  Keform  Bill  was  again  carried, 
thia  time  by  367  votes  to  231.  On  Sept.  22 
the  hill  finally  passed  the  Commons,  but  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords  (Oct.  8)  by  199  to 
158.  In  December  a  third  Reform  bill  was 
brought  in  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  162. 
The  Bill  sent  up  to  the  Lords  in  1832  passed 
the  second  reading  on  April  14  of  that  year. 
But  on  May  7  the  Peets,  by  a  majority  of  35, 
postponed  the  disfranchising  clauses  of  the 
Bill,  thus  virtually  rejecting  it.  The  king 
xefosed  to  create  new  Peers,  the  ministers 
resigned,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
attempted  to  form  a  Tory  ministry.  But  the 
attempt  was  hopeless,  and  the  nation  almost 
in  a  state  of  insurrection.  On  May  15  the 
Grey  ministry  returned  to  office,  and  the  king 
^was  prepared  to  create  new  Peers  if  necessary. 
The  Lords,  however,  at  length  gave  way,  and 
on  June  4  the  Bill  was  pas^.  The  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  disfranchised  56  boroughs,  having 
less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and  deprived 
30  other  boroughs  of  one  member  each. 
Of  the  143  seats  gained,  65  were  given  to  the 
counties,  22  of  the  large  towns  received  two 
members  each,  and  21  others  one  each.  A 
imiform  £10  household  franchise  was 
established  in  boroughs,  and  in  the  counties 
the  franchise  was  given  to  copyholders,  lease- 
holders and  tenants-at-will  holding  property 
of  the  value  of  £50  and  upwards.  Reform 
Bills  with  analogous  provisions  were  also 
passed  for  Scotland  and  Lreland  in  1832. 
Between  1832  and  1850  motions  for  further 
extending  the  franchise  were  frequently  made 
and  lost.  In  1852  and  1854  Lord  J.  Russell 
introduced  Reform  Bills  which  were  with- 
drawn. In  1859  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  behalf  of 
the  Conservatives,  introduced  a  bill,  which 
was  defeated  by  39  votes.  In  1866  (March)  a 
€X>mprehensive  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  "  Adullamite  *'  section 
of  the  Liberals  had,  however,  seceded  from 
their  party,  and  the  Bill,  after  fierce  debate, 
-was  carried  only  by  5  votes,  and  in  June  the 
government  were  defeated  on  an  amendment. 
The  Liberals  resigned  andtheConservativeB,  in 
Feb.,  1867,  brought  forward  and  passed  (Aug.) 
Mr.  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill  of  1867.  This 
bill  conferred  a  household  and  lodger  franchise 
in  boroughs,  though  it  still  left  a  property 
qualification  in  counties [Elbctions].  Between 
1872  and  1883  motions  m  favour  of  household 
franchise  in  the  counties  were  moved 
(generally  by  Mr.  G.  0.  Trevelyan)  and 
rejected.  In  1884  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced 
a  Reform  Bill  intended  to  render  the  franchise 
uniform  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  to  assimilate  it  in  counties  and  boroughs. 
No  provisions  for  the  redistribution  of  seats 
were  made,  but  the  government  under- 
took to  bring  in  a  Bill  dealing  with  the 
subject  at  an  early  date.  After  several 
amendments  in  favour  of  joinihg  the  Franchise 
Bill  with  a  RedistributionBill  had  been  thrown 


out  in  the  Commons,  the  bill  passed  its  third 
readingin  the  lower  house  by  a  majority  of 
130.  The  Lords,  however,  declared  by  a 
majority  of  51  that  no  bill  would  be  satisfac- 
tory which  did  not  deal  with  the  two  subjects 
of  extension  of  the  franchise  and  redistribu- 
tion. The  government  Bill  was  accordingly 
abandoned  fbr  the  session. 

Moleiworth,  Hit*.  ofth4  Btform  Bill;  Alpbens 
Todd,  Parlianumtary  Qovi.  in  Eng.;  Panli, 
BngUtolu  099ehicht»  Mtt,  2816;  W&lpole,  Hut, 
of  Eng.  Jrom  1816;  J.  KoCartby,  aigt,  tf 
Our  Own  TimM;  HoMOird't  DcImum  ;  Awnwtl 
RegieUr. 

S6glUia»  the  insignia  of  royalty,  includ- 
ing various  articles  us^  at  coronations  and  on 
state  occasions.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  under  the  charge  of  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster till  the  ReK)rmation ;  they  are  now 
preserved  in  the  jewel  office  at  the  Tower. 
In  1649  the  crowns  were  broken  to  pieces; 
new  ones  were  made  for  the  coronation  of 
Charles  II.,  and  have  been  used  ever  since. 

Sd^fency  may  exist  during  the  absence 
or  the  incapacity  of  the  sovereign  through 
nonage  or  disease.  William  I. ,  on  his  visit 
to  Normandv  in  1067,  left  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  and  William  Fits  Osbem,  Ean  of 
Herefoid,  joint  guardians  of  his  kingdom, 
though  he  assigned  to  each  a  special  pro- 
vince. When  the  functions  of  the  chief  jus- 
ticiar became  defined,  the  vice-gerency  of  the 
kingdom  was  reckoned  among  them,  though 
the  relative  rights  of  this  officer  and  of  the 
members  of  the  royal  house  were  not  settled. 
Henry  II.,  during  his  absence,  caused  his 
authority  to  be  vested  in  his  son,  the  ^oun^r 
Henry,  even  before  he  associated  hmx  with 
himself  in  the  kingship.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  Eleanor  actea  as  regent  until  the 
return  of  her  son,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  jus- 
ticiar Longchamp,  while  Richard  was  on  the 
crusade,  the  barons  recognised  John  as  the 
vice-gerent  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  it  became  customary  for  the 
king  to  appoint  certain  lieutenants,  and  some- 
times his  eldest  son,  though  an  in&nt,  to  act 
during  his  absence.  Accordingly  William 
III.,on  leaving  England  in  1695,  Queen  Mary 
being  then  dead,  appointed  seven  lords  jus- 
tices for  that  purpose.  George  I.  left  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  regent  during  his  first 
absence  from  England,  but  never  did  so  agam 
on  any  like  occasion.  The  question  of  the 
exerdse  of  the  ro^al  authority  during  the 
absence  of  the  king  is  now  of  little  importance. 

As  the  common  law  does  not  recognise  in- 
capacity in  the  sovereign,  special  provisions 
have  been  made  as  to  regency  when  occasion 
required.  On  the  accession  ot  Henry  III.  at 
the  age  of  nine,  the  barons  ap^inted  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  as  regent  with  the  title 
rector  regii  et  regnij  and  associated  certain 
councillors  with  him.  When  Edward  III. 
succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the 
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ParUament  nominated  a  council  to  advise  him. 
No  regent  was  appointed  during  the  nonage 
of  Bichard  II.,  but  the  magnates  in  this  case 
nominated  the  council.  On  the  accession  of 
Henry  VI.,  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
claimed  the  regency  as  next  of  kin,  and  by 
the  will  of  the  late  king.  Both  these  claims 
were  disallowed  by  the  council,  and  Parlia- 
ment constituted  the  Duke  of  Bedford  pro- 
tector, allowing  Gloucester  the  protectorate 
during  the  absence  of  his  brother.  When 
the^ig  fell  ill  in  1454,  the  Duke  of  York 
was  appointed  protector  by  the  Lords,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Commons.  On  his  renewed 
illness  the  next  year,  the  lords  in  again  ap- 
pointing the  duke  assumed  the  right  of 
choice,  though  the  assent  of  the  Commons 
appears  in  the  Act  of  Ratification.  On  the 
death  of  Edward  IV .  his  widow  tried  to  obtain 
the  guardianship  of  her  son,  but  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  made  protector  by  the  council 
In  1536  Parliament  granted  Henry  VIII. 
authority  to  name  such  guardians  as  he  chose, 
in  the  event  of  his  leaving  a  successor  under 
eighteen,  if  a  male,  or  under  sixteen  if  a 
female.  The  king  accordingly  appointed  his 
sixteen  executors  as  guarcuans  of  his  son 
Edward  VI.,  constituting  them  a  council  of 
government.  In  spite  of  this  arrangement 
these  councillors  invested  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford with  the  protectorate. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  1751,  Parliament  provided  for  a 
possible  minority  by  enacting  that  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  should  be  regent  and  guardian 
of  the  king's  person,  and  by  nominating  a 
ooundl  of  regency  to  which  the  reigning  king 
bad  the  right  of  adding  four  members. 
George  III.,  after  a  severe  illness  in  1765, 
wished  Parliament  to  allow  him  the  right  of 
appointing  any  person  regent  whom  he  chose. 
A  bill,  however,  was  passed  naming  the  queen, 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  any  descendant  of 
the  late  king,  as  those  from  whom  a  regent  miffht 
be  selected.  When  the  king  was  deprived  of 
reason  in  1788 — 9,  Fox  asserted  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  a  rig  hi  to  the  regency,  and, 
though  he  soon  substituted  **  legal  daim  "  for 
the  word  "right,**  maintained  that  Parlia- 
ment had  onlv  to  recognise  the  prince*s 
''l*^i'",  and  could  not  lay  restrictions  on  his 
authority.  Pitt  on  the  other  hand  declared 
that  the  prince  had  "no  more  right  to  the 
royal  authority  than  any  other  subject,** 
and  having  caused  Parliament  to  be  opened 
by  commission  under  the  gr^eat  seal,  intro- 
duced a  bill  restricting  the  power  and  patron- 
age of  the  proposed  regent.  The  recovery  of 
the  king  prevented  the  settlement  of  these 
questions  for  the  time.  On  a  like  occasion  in 
1811,  Parliament  passed  a  bill  imposing  re- 
strictions on  the  regent*s  authority.  The 
next  regency  bill,  passed  in  1830,  provided 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  William  IV., 
before  the  queen  was  of  the  age  of  eighteen, 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  should  be  regent,  no 


council  being  appointed.  As  on  the  aooeenon 
of  the  queen,  the  King  of  Hanover  became 
heir  presumptive,  a  Begency  Act  passed 
1837,  provided  that,  on  Uie  decease  of  her 
majesty,  the  royal  function  should  be  dis- 
charged by  lords  justices  until  the  arrival  of 
the  king.  Another  Act,  passed  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  queen  in  1840,  provided  th&t, 
should  Her  Majesty  leave  a  successor  under 
age,  Prince  Albert  should  be  regent,  irithoot 
any  council,  and  with  full  powers  save  that 
he  might  not  assent  to  any  bill  for  altering 
the  succession,  or  affecting  the  rights  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. From  these  examples  it  will  be  gathered 
that  the  right  of  selecting  the  person  and  de- 
termining Uie  power  of  a  regent  pertains  to 
the  estat3S  of  the  realm  assembled  in  Par- 
liament. [For  the  various  Regency  Bills  see 
the  next  Article.] 

Stabbe,  Coiut.  BxtL,  U  •'^:  ii-.  90.  388;  in. 
07, 107,  221 ;  Hallun,  MiAdlt  Agtt,  iH.,  184— IM; 
May,  Omtt,  Hut.,  iii.,  o.  8 ;  Sir  O.  C.  Iiewu, 
AdminiatratiwM,  112, 181 ;  Sir  N.  Wranll,  Fa*. 
tKtMiums  Utmoin,  iii.  201-839.        [W.  H.] 

Sei^enoy  Bills.  "  In  judgment  of  law 
the  king,  as  king,  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
minor,"  says  Coke;  he  "has,  therefore,  by 
common  law  no  legal  g^nardian,  nor  has  any 
provision  been  made  for  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  authority  during  his  youth  or  incapacity. 
It  has  accordingly  been  necessary  to  make 

rial  provision  as  occasion  has  arisen,  and 
various  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
have  been  of  considerable  political  importance. 

(1)  1751.  Upon  the  death  of  Frederick 
Pnnce  of  Wales,  an  Act  was  passed  appoint- 
ing the  Princess  of  Wales  regent  in  the  erent 
of  the  death  of  George  H.  before  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  eighteen  years  old.  She  was  to  be 
assisted  by  a  council  of  regency  nominated  in 
the  Act,  to  which  the  king  was  empowered  to 
add  four  others. 

(2)  1765.  Upon  the  recovery  of  Qeox^IIL 
from  his  first  attack  of  mental  disease,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  provide  for  the  regency 
during  any  such  illness  as  should  incapacitate 
him,  or  in  case  of  his  death,  during  the  child- 
hood of  his  children.  With  his  lofty  views 
of  royal  power,  George  III.  was  not  ready  to 
place  the  nomination  of  a  re^rent  in  the  hands 
of  Parliament,  but  proposed  that  Parliament 
should  confer  on  him  the  power  of  appointing 
any  person  he  pleased  as  regent.  He  almost 
certainly  intended  to  nominate  the  qnc^n, 
but  the  ministers  feared  lest  the  Princpss  c^ 
Wales  should  be  nominated,  and  thns  her 
favourite,  Bute,  become  all  powerful.  George 
had  so  far  yielded  to  his  ministers  that  he 
consented  to  the  limitation  of  his  choice  **  to 
the  queen  and  any  other  person  of  the  ro^-al 
family  usually  resident  in  England,**  and  a  ball 
had  been  iutroduced  into  the  Honse  of  Lords 
to  this  effect.  After  the  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  queen  was  naturalised,  and  so  capable  of 
acting  as  regent,  had  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
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opinion  of  the  judges  thai  marriage  with  the 
long  naturalised  her»  the  question  arose  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "  the  royal  family," 
and  most  of  the  ministers,  moved  by  hatred 
of  Bute,  declared  it  did  not  include  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  Having  caused  a  resolu- 
tion introducing  her  name  to  be  rejected, 
they  persuaded  the  king  to  consent  to  the 
introduction  of  a  clause  hmiting  his  choice  to 
the  queen  and  the  descendants  of  the  late 
king,  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  the  Com- 
mons  would  exclude  the  princess  by  name. 
The  Commons,  however,  reinserted  her  name, 
and  this  evidence  of  the  dupUcity  of  his 
ministers  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
fall  of  the  Grenville  ministrv.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  also  that  the  Act  nommated  a  council 
of  regency,  consisting  of  the  king's  four 
brothers  and  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  the  great  officers  of  state,  and 
empowering  the  sing,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  brother  or  of  an  uncle,  to  nominate 
another  person  in  his  place. 

(3)  1788—89.  In  1788  the  king,  after 
proroguing  Parliament,  lost  his  reason,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  regency. 
Parliament  met  without  royal  summons  on 
the  day  to  which  it  had  been  prorogued,  and, 
after  a  fortnight's  adjournment,  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  question.  Fox  laid  down  that 
"  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  as  clear  a  right  to 
exercise  the  power  of  sovereignty  during  the 
king*s  incapacity  as  if  the  king  were  actually 
doad,  and  that  it  was  merely  for  the  two 
llooses  of  Parliament  to  pronounce  at  what 
time  he  should  commence  the  exercise  of  his 
right,"  while  the  Premier,  Pitt,  declared  that 
**  unless  by  decision  of  Parliament,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  no  more  right — speaking  of 
strict  right — to  assume  the  government  than 
any  other  individual  subject  of  the  country." 
The  position  taken  up  bv  the  two  statesmen 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  if  the  prince  had 
become  regent,  Fox  would  at  once  have  been 
made  Prime  Minister ;  and  Pitt  was  anxious 
to  delay  the  creation  of  a  regent.  In  this  he 
was  assisted  by  the  Opposition,  who  resisted 
the  proposal  to  limit  the  future  regent's 
authority.  At  last^  on  Feb.  6,  1789,  after 
Parliament  had  beiaii  formally  opened  by 
letters  patent  under  the  Oreat  Seal  affixed  by 
authority  of  Parliament,  the  bill  in  whidi, 
among  other  limitations,  the  prince  was 
forbidden  to  bestow  peerages  except  on  royal 
princes,  was  introduced  in  the  Commons, 
and  soon  sent  up  to  the  Lords;  but  the 
king's  sudden  recovery  put  an  oad  to  further 
proceedings,  and,  though  the  king  was  anxious 
for  some  permanent  provision  for  a  regency, 
nothing  was  done. 

(4)  1810.  When  George  m.'s  mind  finally 
gave  way,  the  precedent  of  1788 — 89  was 
followed  exactly.  The  bill  passed  both 
Houses ;  and  consent  was  given  to  it  by  com* 
misBion  under  Qveat  Seal  affixed  by  authority 
of  Parliament. 
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(5)  1830.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  was  ap- 
pointed regent,  in  the  event  of  the  Princess 
Victoria  succeeding  to  the  throne  before 
arriving  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  regent 
was  not  to  be  controlled  by  a  council,  as  in 
previous  Regencjr  Acts,  but  to  govern  through 
the  ordinary  ministers. 

(6)  1837.  On  the  accession  of  Victoria,  as 
the  King  of  Hanover  was  presumptive  heir, 
an  Act  was  passed  providing,  in  the  event  of 
the  queen's  dying  while  the  successor  was 
abroad,  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  government 
by  lords  justices  until  his  return^ 

(7)  1840.  Upon  the  marriage  of  Victoria, 
an  Act  was  passed  enacting  that  in  the  event  of 
any  child  of  her  Majesty  coming  to  the  throne 
under  the  age  of  eighteen,  Prince  Albert 
should  become  regent,  though  without  power 
to  assent  to  any  bill  for  altering  the  succes- 
sion, or  affecting  the  worship  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  the  rights  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

May.  Comje.  HitL,  i.  ch.  iii.        [F.  8.  P.] 

Segiam  Xajestatam  (so  called  from 

its  opening  words)  was  a  code  of  Scotch  law 
dating  from  the  reign  of  David  I.,  which  was 
regarded  until  recent  times  as  the  indepen- 
dent work  of  Scotch  lawyers  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  more  than 
a  copy  of  Olanville's  Treatise  on  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  England,  and  was  probably  prepared 
by  some  Scotch  lawyer,  who  incorporated 
with  it  fragments  of  earlier  local  usage,  and 
of  the  ancient  customs  known  as  '*  the  Laws 
of  the  Brets  and  the  Scots."  The  character 
and  history  of  the  Reg^am  Majestatem  illus- 
trate the  process  of  feudalisation  in  Scotland 
and  the  extent  of  Finglish  influence. 

Burton,  Kiti.  o/ Scotland,  ii.,  p.  58  j  Frefkoe 
to  ToL  i.  of  Scots'  Acts,  hy  Innes. 


_  I,  Thb.    Those  persons  who  sat 

in  judgment  on  Charles  I.,  or  were  instru- 
mental in  his  death,  were  both  at  the  Re- 
storation included*  under  this  title.  The 
ordinance  nominating  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  finally  appointed  135  persons  to  judge 
the  k^.  Not  half  of  these  attended  the  trial, 
the  number  present  at  the  opening,  counting 
Bradshaw,  the  president,  was  sixty-seven,  and 
sixty-seven  also  were  present  on  Jan.  27, 1649, 
when  sentence  was  pronounced.  Out  of  these 
sixty-seven,  fifty-eight,  and  one  other  person 
(Ingoldsby)  signed  Uie  death  warrant.  At  the 
Re^ration,  the  House  of  Commons  ordered 
that  **  all  those  persons  who  sat  in  judgment 
upon  the  late  king's  majesty  when  the 
sentence  was  pronounced  for  his  condem- 
nation," should  be  forthwith  secured  (May 
14).  In  all  the  House  of  Commons  placed 
in  the  category,  eighty-four  persons,  viz., 
sixty-seven  present  at  the  last  sitting, 
eleven  frequently  present,  four  officers  of 
the  court,  and  two  executioners.  Out  of 
these  the  Commons  proposed  to  punish  capi- 
tally only  twelve  persons,  viz./ seven  judges, 
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three  court  officers,  and  two  execationen. 
The  House  of  Lords  went  further,  and  pro- 
posed to  except  for  capital  punishment  all 
those  who  had  been  present  at  the  last  sitting, 
or  signed  the  warrant,  saving  only  Colonels 
Hutchinson,  Tomlinson,  and  lugoldsby, 
in  all  sixty-six  persons.  But  the  Com- 
mons resolutely  opposed  the  Lords*  amend* 
ment.  In  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  as  it  finally 
passed  (Aug.  29,  1660),  the  penalties  of  the 
Regicides  were  ordered  as  follows  : —  (1) 
Four  dead  Regicides  excepted  by  posthimious 
attainder  for  high  treason,  via.,  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  Bradshawe,  and  Pride.  (2)  Twenty 
dead  Regicides  excepted  as  to  their  estates, 
to  be  subject  to  future  fines  or  forfeiture.  (3) 
Thirty  living  Regicides  (via., twenty-two  judges 
and  eight  others)  absolutely  excepted.  (4)  Nine- 
teen living  Regicides,  excepted  with  a  saving 
clause,  stating  that  they  might  be  legally  at- 
tainted ;  but  that  their  execution  should  be 
suspended  **  until  his  majesty,  by  the  advice 
and  assent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in 
Parliament,  shall  order  the  execution  by  Act 
of  Parliament  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose." 
(o)  Six  more  living  Regicides  were  excepted, 
but  not  capitally.  (6^  Two  Regicides  ex- 
cepted, but  with  the  sole  penalty  of  incapa- 
citation for  office,  viz.,  Hutchinson  and  Las- 
celles.  Tomlinson  and  Ingoldsby  escaped 
without  any  penalties  whatever.  The  trial 
of  the  Regicides  took  place  in  October  before 
a  court  of  thirty-four  commissioners  (Oct., 
1660).  Twenty-nine  were  condemned  to 
death,  of  whom  ton  were  executed;  the  re- 
maining nineteen  with  six  others  who  had 
not  been  tried,  were  mostly  imprisoned  till 
their  deaths,  though  the  fate  of  some  is  still 
obscure.  There  were  still  nineteen  fugitives 
living  in  exile,  of  whom  three  were  subse- 
quently caught  in  Holland,  brought  over 
and  executed,  and  one  (Lisle)  assassinated  in 
Switzerland. 

MsMon,  Lift  ofUUUm,  toI.  ri. :  Noble,  Livm 
of  th§  Regicides:  HoweU.  £»at«  Trials;  Willii- 
Bond,  Stlectiorufrom  th$  StaU  Trial*. 

[C.  H.  F.] 


igistration  Act,  Thb  (1836),  created 
an  elaoorate  machinery  for  the  registration 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  It  regulated 
the  method  of  registration,  the  appointment  of 
the  necessary  officials,  and  the  creation  of  a 
central  registry  office  at  Somerset  House 
under  a  Registrar- General,  who  was  to 
present  annual  reports  to  Parliament.  The 
system  then  established  has  remained  sub- 
stantially unaltered  till  the  present. 

Segimn  Donun  was  the  endowment 
of  £lj200  a  year  granted  by  William  III. 
to  the  Presbyterian  clergy  o^  Ireland  to  re- 
ward them  lor  their  activity  against  James. 
In  1696  the  Lords  Justices  advised  the  dis- 
continuance  of  the  grant,  but  William  refused 
to  do  so.  From  1711  to  1715  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords  succeeded  in  preventing  its  being 


paid.  But  on  the  aooesskm  of  Oeorgs  L  it 
was  revived  and  increased  to  £2,000.  lalbTt^ 
in  oonseqaenoe  of  the  Iiish  Chnrch  Act.  it 
was  abolished,  but  a  ooi 
granted  to  all  interested  parti< 

Sagnl,  The,  were  a  British  tribe  oceapy- 
ing  the  present  county  of  Sussex,  with  t  &i 
town  Rejgiium  (Chichester). 

Begnlatmg  Aot,  LordNobth^b  (1773:, 

was  the  first  important  interventioo  of  th» 
English  government  in  the  direct  adinim^ 
tration  of  British  India.  The  difficoltM 
of  the  East  India  Company  drove  then 
in  1772  to  seek  a  loan  from  FariiiBefX 
and  the  ministry  in  consequence  brought  a 
a  bill  for  the  better  government  of  Iwik 
which  was  carried  in  spite  of  the  opp^ 
sition  of  the  India  House.  Iti  ptoriskti 
were  tluit  the  administrstion  of  Bengal  tbos-i 
be  vested  in  a  Governor-General  snd  ^-^ 
conndllors,  and  that  this  goverameet  siKril: 
be  supreme  over  the  other  presidenaa :  tbt 
the  first  Governor-General  and  counoUi'R; 
who  were  nominated  in  the  Act,  afaoold  ki»: 
office  for  five  years,  and  be  inemovaWeex*.^ 
by  the  crown  on  representation  of  th«  C'pat 
of  Directors ;  that  vacancies  should  be  sa^ 
plied  by  the  court  subjeot  to  the  spproktke 
of  the  crown ;  that  a  Supreme  Court  of  JaJ*- 
cature  should  be  established  at  Odcntta  v< 
consist  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  f»* 
judges  to  be  nominated  by  the  crown,  oi 
paid  by  the  Company ;  that  the  qualifieit^' 
for  a  vote  in  the  India  House  shoald  ^  tfc' 
possession  of  £1,000  stock,  and  tbst  t> 
possession  of  more  should  entitle  to  a  {Jonl^*' 
of  votes  in  a  fixed  proportion;  that  ^ 
directors  should  be  elected  for  four  j***^^^* 
that  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number  •hoali  * 
renewed  annually;  that  all  the  Coopisr! 
correspondence  relating  to  civil  and  milittry 
affairs,  the  government  of  the  oountrr,  or  t 
administration  of  the  revenues  should  bf  'a< 
before  one  of  his  Majesty's  secretaries  of  st»* 
and  that  no  servant  of  the  crown  or  Cani*^! 
should  receive  presents. 
Mill,  HM.  €tf  India. 


^  Thb  Gband.  h  t^ 
first  week  after  the  liong  Parhameat  k^  ' 
was  moved  by  Lord  Digoy  "  to  diaw  up  «- 
a  remonstrance  to  the  king  as  sb<»l<i  » * 
fnithf id  and  lively  representation  of  thf  «=»*•' 
of  the  kingdom."  In  the  following  X^^  * 
was  resolved  that  this  propossl  ikiwli  4 
adopted,  and  the  remonstrance  «tf  ^f* 
forwaid  on  Nov.  8th,  finaUy  dii«»^  ' 
Nov.  22nd,  and  passed  by  159  votci  tp  j*^ 
It  was  presented  to  the  Idnir  on  H*  •*; 
orderod  to  be  printed  on  Dec  l^tb.  f"' 
answered  by  Charles  on  Dec.  23ri  l^j*; 
and  substance  the  remonstrance  *V^7 
Ikppeal  to  the  nation  rather  thss  »^  ' 
the  crown,"  It  stated  the  os»  of  tiw  ^'^ 
mons  against  the  king,  described  tu  ^ 
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dition  in  which  they  had  found  the  nation, 
what  ref otmB  they,  had  already  effected,  what 
they  propoeed  for  the  future,  and  what  di£B- 
cultiee  they  had  to  struggle  againat.  The 
preamble  explained  the  causes  which  made  a 
remonstnmoe  necessary.  Clauses  1  to  104 
traced  the  history  of  the  king's  misgovem- 
ment  from  his  accession  to  tiie  meeting  of 
the  Lonff  Parliament.  Clauses  105  to  142 
ciescribed  the  abuses  aboUshed  and  reforms 
effected  and  prepared  by  the  Parliament. 
Glauses  143  to  180  enumerated  the  obstruc- 
tions to  the  work  of  reformation,  evil  counsel- 
lors and  slanderers,  the  army  plots,  and  the 
Irish  rebellion.  Clauses  181  to  191  explained 
and  defended  the  scheme  of  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  for  the  reform  of  the  Church.  The  last 
fourteen  clauses  (192  to  206)  pointed  out  the 
remedial  measures  the  Commons  demanded; 
the  establishment  of  certain  safeguuds 
a  gainst  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  securities 
to  be  giyen  for  the  better  administration  of 
justice ;  the  king  to  choose  for  ministers  and 
agents  such  persons  as  the  Parliament "  might 
hare  cause  to  confide  in."  The  earlier  clauses, 
-which  merely  set  forth  the  king's  past  mis- 
government,  were  adopted  without  opposition, 
but  the  ecclesiastical  dauses  met  wiUi  an  able 
and  vigorous  opposition  from  Hyde,  Cole- 
pepper,  and  others.  The  final  debate  also 
was  long  and  excited,  and  the  two  questions 
whether  the  remonstrance  should  be  printed, 
and  whether  the  minority  miglit  enter  ti^eir 

firotestations,  nearly  led  to  a  personal  struggle. 
t  was  the  fact  that  it  was  a  party  manifesto 
which  led  to  this  opposition,  uid  brought  the 
Civil  War  nearer. 

Oardiner,  Hud.  of  Mng. ;  Foniter,  Th$  Oramd 
Mtmim$tTanc$;  Uoshworth*  flwtoncoi  CoUeetiona. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

Hemonstraatg,  Thi.  In  1650  a  schism 
took  place  amongst  the  Scotch  Presbyterians. 
Warned  by  the  defeat  of  Dunbar  (S^t.  3), 
and  the  attempt  of  Charles  II.  to  jom  the 
Scoteh  Royalists,  Arg^le  and  his  followers 
determined  to  unite  with  the  Royalists 
to  oppose  Cromwell.  Against  this  policy 
two  leading  divines,  Quthrie  and  Gillespie, 
with  Johnston  of  Warriston,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  rigid  Presbyterians  of  the  south-west, 
presented  to  the  Committee  of  Estetes  "  a 
remonstrance  of  the  gentlemen  commanders 
and  ministers  attending  the  forces  in  the 
west"  (Oct.  22,  1650).  Those  who  joined  in 
this  opposition  were  called  Remonstrante  or 
Frotectiters. 

Repeal  Agitation  is  the  name  given 
to  the  movement  headed  by  Daniel  O'Connell 
for  the  repeal  of  the  English  and  Irish 
Union.  From  his  first  appearance  in  pub- 
lic life,  0*Connell  displayed  a  steady  hos- 
tility to  the  Act  of  TJnion.  His  activity 
was  long  absorbed  in  the  g^reat  straggle 
for  Emancipation,  but  he  consistently  avowed 
his  purpose  of  using  Emancipation  as  a  step 


to  Repeal.  The  Catholic  controversy  had 
two  abiding  reaulte :  it  substituted  the  power 
of  the  prieste  for  the  power  of  the  land- 
lords in  Ireland,  and  it  gave  an  immense  im- 
petus  to  the  system  of  organised  agitation  in 
English  politics.  When  the  Act  beoime 
law,  0*Connell  applied  the  machinery  which 
carried  it  to  the  promotion  of  Repeal.  The 
agitation  was  suspended  in  1831,  renewed 
ajfter  the  Coercion  Act  of  1833,  snd  again 
suspended  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Melbourne 
to  power  in  1835.  The  Emancipation  Act 
had  been  in  force  for  six  years,  but  Catholics 
were  still  systematically  excluded  from  office 
by  the  government.  0*Connell  believed  that 
the  new  premier  would  admit  them  to  the 
equality  they  demanded,  snd  upon  those 
terms  he  was  prepared  to  drop  the  question 
of  Repeal.  His  expectations  were  not  alto- 
gether disappointed.  The  Whig  administra- 
tion carried  many  just  and  useful  reforms, 
and  dispensed  ite  Irish  patronage  between  the 
rival  creeds.  But  in  the  end  O^Connell's 
support  was  fatal  to  his  allies.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  returned  to  office  in  1841.  The  Repeal 
agitation  was  at  once  revived.  It  was  con- 
ducted b}*  a  '*  Repeal  Society,'*  modelled  on 
the  lines  of  the  Catholic  Association.  The 
ecclesiastical  organisation  of  the  popular 
Church,  which  necessarily  permeated  cve."y 
comer  of  the  land,  was  again  the  basis  of  a 
political  movement.  The  subscribers  were 
classified  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
parents,  which  were  collected  by  the 
pneeto.  Repeal  wardens  administered  the 
several  districts.  The  ^"oat  agitator  himself 
controlled  the  whole.  The  educated  Catholics 
had  dissevered  themselves  from  O^Connell 
early  in  the  Emancipation  contest.  They  held 
utterly  aloof  from  Repeal  Their  conduct  gave 
a  last  blow  to  their  political  power.  The 
Repeal  Society  manipulated  elections,  pre- 
pared gigantic  petitions,  and,  above  aU, 
devoted  itself  to  the  promotion  of  "  monster 
meetings.'*  These  enormous  gatherings  proved 
in  0*ConneirB  hands  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  agitation.  It  is  credibly  reported  that 
at  Tara  (Aug.  15,  1843)  he  addressed  an 
audience  of  250,000  men.  On  Oct.  1  there 
was  a  demonstration  at  MuUaghmast,  in 
Kildare.  Arrangemento  were  made  to  hold 
another  at  Clont^  on  the  8th.  The  govern- 
ment were  seriously  alarmed.  The  Clontaif 
meeting  was  prohibited  by  proclamation  on  the 
7th.  Ample  military  measures  were  token  to 
enforce  obedience.  The  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  O'Connell  afterwards  complained,  had 
made  a  massacre  inmiinent.  Such  an  event 
would  probably  have  strengthened  his  posi- 
tion ;  but  he  shrank  from  bloodshed.  By 
strenuous  exertions  he  succeeded  in  inducing 
his  followers  to  disperse.  The  Repeal  move- 
ment virtually  ended  with  the  Clontarf  pro- 
clamation. O'Connell  was  tried  for  con- 
spiracy, and  convicted  on  Feb.  12,  1844. 
The  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  House  of 
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Lords  on  Sept.  4.    The  Agitation  completed 

the  division  of  classes  in  Ireland,  and  made 

the  Union  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 

minority. 

Annual  RsgigtBr ;  Leoky,  HU  LfocUra  of  Public 
Qpiwion  in  Ireland.  [J.  W.  F.] 


^pingdon,  Philip  [d.  eirea  1434),  was 
one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  WicUf  at 
Oxford,  but  subsequently  being  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  Lollardy  he  became  one  of  its 
8tron(;est  opponents.  In  1408  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  cardinal  by  the  Pope, 
but  in  1419  he  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
see,  haying  violated  the  Statute  of  Praemunire 
in  accepting  the  cardinalship  without  royal 
consent.  Aiter  this  he  seems  to  have  lived 
in  obscurity  for  some  fifteen  years  longer. 

Bepresentation.  [Elections  ;  Pahlia- 

MBNT.J 

SapreflentatiTe  Feem  are  those  peers 

of  ScoUand  and  Ireland  selected  by  their  order 
to  repi'esent  them  in  the  House  of  Lords.  By 
the  Act  of  [Jnion  with  Scotland  (1707)  it  was 
enacted  that  Scotland  should  be  represeiited 
in  the  British  House  of  Lords  by  sixteen 
peers  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Scotch 
nobility  (at  this  time  numbering  164)«  The 
proportion  of  Scotch  to  English  members 
of  Parliament  had  been  fixed  at  one  to 
twelve,  and  the  same  proportion  was  observed 
in  the  Houso  of  Lords.  The  representative 
peers  were  to  be  elected  for  each  Parliament 
Dy  open  voting,  and  proxies  of  absent  nobles 
were  allowed.  No  fresh  Scotch  peerages  were 
in  future  to  be  created.  In  1711  the  House 
of  Lords  denied  the  right  of  Scotch  non- 
representative  peers  who  had  been  given 
English  peerages  to  sit  among  them.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  conferring  of 
English  titles  on  the  eldest  sons  of  Scotch 
peers,  and  after  a  decision  of  the  judges  in 
1782  the  crown  recommenced  to  grant 
patents  of  peerage  in  Great  Britain  to  Scotch 
peers.  More  than  half  the  Scotch  peers  are 
now  also  peers  of  England,  and  ultimately 
only  sixteen  will  remain  without  an  here- 
ditary right  to  sit,  and  these  will  doubtless  be 
made  hereditary  peers  of  Parliament.  It 
may  be  added  that  one  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Peerage  Bill  of  1720—21  was  to  substitute 
twenty-five  hereditary  for  sixteen  elected 
peers  from  Scotland.  By  the  Act  of  Union 
with  Ireland  (1801),  twenty-eight  Irish  repre- 
sentative peers  were  added  to  the  House  of 
Lords :  these,  however,  were  to  be  elected  for 
life,  and  not,  as  in  Scotland,  for  one  Parliament 
only.  One  new  Irish  peerage  may  only  be 
created  when  three  have  become  extinct.  But 
when  the  number  shall  have  &llen  to  100 
it  is  to  be  kept  at  that  figure  by  the  creation 
of  one  new  peerage  whenever  a  peerage 
becomes  extinct,  or  an  Irish  peer  becomes  a 
peer  of  Great  Britain. 

Lordt*  Report  on  ih§  JKgnUy  mf  o  Fwr;  Kay, 


SaquastSy  Ths  Court  of,  was  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Privy  Council  in  its  judicial 
capacity.  The  creation  of  a  minor  court  of 
equity  was  necessitated  by  numerous  failures 
of  justice  in  the  common  law  court,  which 
refused  to  afford  any  remedy  beyond  Uiat 
specified  by  the  king's  original  writ.  Ac- 
cordingly an  order  for  regulating  the  Council, 
of  the  13th  Richard  IL,  required  the  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
Council  to  meet  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  in  order  to  examine  and  despatch  the 
bills  of  people  of  lesser  charge.  In  the  41i»t 
of  Elisabeth  this  court,  which  was  frequently 
resorted  to,  was  declared  illegal  by  a  daciiBion  gI 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bendi,  and  waa  finally 
abolished,  together  with  the  Star  Chamber, 
by  the  Long  Parliament.  There  were  also 
local  tribunals,  known  as  courts  of  request  or 
courts  of  conscience  for  the  reooyery  of  small 
debts,  limited  at  first  to  sums  under  40a.y  and 
afterwards  under  £5.  The  first  of  these  was 
established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1625, 
which  confirmed  a  court  which  had  been  in- 
stituted in  London  by  order  of  Council  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and'similar  courta  wer« 
toon  afterwards  set  up  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They 
proved,  howeyer,  very  inadequate,  and  were 
suppressed  by  the  County  Court  Act  of  1846. 

Spenoe,  J^ttobl*  Jtiriadtctton  o/  tk»  Cb«rt  vf 
Chanctry  ;  lidd  Pratt,  AhtAroid  of  /lets  t^  PctImi. 
nwitt  niating  to  Courts  ofK^quMA;  Stephen,  Com^ 
iiMiUariM,  vol.  iii. 

Sesoissoxy  Act,  Tub,  wasan  Act  paased 
by  the  Scotch  Parliament  of  1661.  '*  It  lo- 
scinded  or  cut  off  from  the  body  ol  tiie  law 
all  the  statutes  paased  in  the  Parliament  of 
1640  or  subsequently.  This  withdrew  from 
the  statute-book  all  legislation  later  thi^w  the 
year  1633,  for  the  Parliament  of  1639  passed 
no  statutes  "  (Burton).  It  was  proposed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Prinurose  with  the  object  of  an- 
nulling the  Acts  establishing  Presbyterianism 
in  Scotland.  It  was  brought  in  and  passed 
in  one  day  (March  28thl,  and  iwim<>4i^t^]y 
approved  by  Lord  Miadleton,  the  Hi^h 
Commissioner,  without  waiting  for  leave  from 
the  king.  Burnet  says  of  i^  '^This  was  a 
most  extravagant  thing,  and  only  fit  to  be 
concluded  after  a  drunken  bout." 


Bomet,  aid.  ^f  hu  Owa  Tims: 


BortoB,!!!^ 


SeaolntionerB  was  the  name  given  to 
the  supporters  of  the  coalition  between  the 
Scotch  Koyalists  and  the  Presbyterian  pai^ 
proposed  by  the  Argyle  government  in  the 
autumn  of  1650.  In  the  Kirk  commiasion, 
which  met  at  Perth,  a  resolution  was  paased 
empowering  the  goyemment  to  relax  t&e  Act 
of  Classes,  and  allow  the  Royalists  to  take 
part  in  the  war.  Those  who  supported  t**«* 
policy  were  called  Besolutioners. 

mnisters.    As 

phrase  ezprepes  the 


now 


SasponsiliQitir  of 

m  undezBtood,  thia  pi 
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grand  working  and  motive  principle  of  parlia- 
mentary and  party  government.  That  every 
holder  of  a  ministerial  office  should  have  at 
any  moment  to  give  an  account  of  his 
stewardship,  not  to  the  power  that  nomi- 
nally appoints  and  dismisses  him,  but  to 
the  Commons  and  the  country,  who  can 
withdraw  from  him  the  confidence  that 
is  essential  to  his  staying  in  office,  is  a 
practical  doctrine  that  has  turned  the  nobler 
parts  of  government  into  a  self-acting 
machinery  of  rare  efficiency  hitherto.  This 
is  now  the  outcome  and  function  of  ministerial 
responsibility,  when  the  great  officers  of 
state  have  come  to  be  clothed  with  the  whole 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  Once  it  was  some- 
thing different,  and  served  another  purpose. 
It  was  once  a  device  for  reconciling  the  in< 
violability  of  the  sovereign  with  the  rights  of 
the  subject,  and  the  legal  saw,  **the  king 
can  do  no  wrong,"  with  the  fact  that  the 
subject  was  often  wronged  by  the  crown,  and 
the  rule  of  law  that  every  wrong  has  a 
remedy.  Officers  of  the  king  were  answer- 
able for  the  king's  measures  to  the  courts  of 
justioe  and  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
and  might  have  to  smart  for  them.  This 
principle  was  early  admitted ;  Hallam  finds  it 
to  have  been  an  essential  check  on  the  royal 
authority,  though  somewhat  halting  in  its 
operation,  in  1485 ;  and  it  was  ruled  to  be  the 
law  on  a  most  solemn  occasion — the  trial  of  the 
Regicides  in  1660.  "  The  law  in  all  cases," 
said  Bridgman,  "  preserves  the  person  of  the 
king,  but  what  is  aone  by  his  ministers  unlaw- 
fully, there  is  a  remedy  against  his  ministers 
for  it."  The  higher  action  of  the  principle, 
that  which  has  brought  the  entire  ministerial 
system  into  subjection  to  the  Commons  and 
the  country,  has  only  recently  reached  its  final 
development.  Its  germs,  however,  were 
sown  with  the  rise  of  Parliament,  and 
attempts  to  reduce  it  to  practice  were 
made  from  time  to  time  as  Parliament  became 
strong.  In  1341  a  pledge  was  exacted  from 
Bkiwuti  lU.  that  the  Chancellor  and  other 
great  officers  should  be  appointed  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  their  work  tested  by  Parliament ; 
according  to  Bishop  Stubbs  this  implies 
'*  that  it  is  to  the  nation,  not  to  the 
king  only,  that  ministers  are  accountable." 
In  1378  another  was  g^iven,  that  during 
Richard  II.'s  minority  the  great  ministers 
should  be  chosen  by  Parliament  But  neither 
of  these  engagements  stood ;  Parliament  has 
never  succeeded  in  permanently  enforcing 
its  will  by  the  direct  method.  In  the  inven- 
tion of  impeachment  the  right  path  towards 
the  indirect  and  smoother  way  of  working 
tne  principle  was  hit  upon ;  but  even  im- 
peachment was  premature.  Under  the  house 
of  Lancaster  signs  that  this  first  of  constitu- 
tional powers  was  among  the  births  of  time 
are  easily  discoverable ;  but  under  the  Tudors 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  such  a  promise.  With 
the  Stuarts  they  reappear.  The  Parliamentary 


prosecutions  of  Baccm  and  Cranfield,  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Buckingham,  Strafford,  and 
others,  were  all  manifestations  of  the  instinct 
that  was  pushing  the  Commons  towards  the 
momentous  issue ;  and  when  Charles  I.  thought 
of  admitting  Pym  and  Hampden  to  important 
office,  and  actually  bestowed  such  on  Essex 
and  Falkland,  he  gave  a  hint,  the  earliest  in 
history,  of  what  proved  to  be  the  true  manner 
of  working  the  principle.  But  Pym  had  no 
perception  of  this ;  his  aim  was  to  make 
Parliament  immediate  master  of  the  adminis- 
tration. After  the  Restoration  the  movement 
began  in  earnest,  and  on  the  right  line:  in  the 
fall  of  Clarendon,  of  the  Cabal,  and  of  Danby, 
we  see  one  thing  clearly,  that  the  Commons 
had  learned  the  secret  of  turning  out  minis- 
ters. The  incidents  of  Danby's  overthrow 
are  specially  instructive ;  they  show  that  the 
responsibility  of  ministers  had  become  a 
reality,  and  was  on  its  way  to  great  ends. 
When  the  Revolution  had  been  consummated, 
the  doctrine  was  established  beyond  dispute ; 
it  became  the  rule  that  the  sovereign  should 
choose  the  ministers,  but  Parliament  should 
decide  whether  his  choice  should  hold  good. 
By  one  power  office  was  given,  to  another  the 
men  who  held  it  were  responsible ;  gained  by 
favour  of  one,  it  could  be  kept  only  by  fevour 
of  the  other.  The  voting  power  in  the 
country  could  take  away  but  not  give.  By 
getting  the  control  of  this  voting  power,  at 
one  time  the  great  femilies,  at  anoUier  King 
George  III.,  contrived  to  intercept  the  effect 
of  the  principle,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
it  operated  only  is  seasons  of  unusual  excite- 
ment. But  the  first  Reform  Bill  first  brought 
into  play  its  logical  consequence.  Since  1836 
the  Commons  and  voting  power  of  the 
country  have  virtually  indicated  to  the  sove- 
reign Uie  men  who  must  compose  the  ministry, 
as  well  as  dismissed  it  when  so  minded.  How- 
ever, since  a  ministry  is  now  a  solid  mass, 
usually  entering  on  and  resigning  power  with 
unbroken  ranks,  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  name  the  doctrine  the  responsibility  of 
ministries. 

Stubbs,  Contl.  Hid.;  HalUun,  Coiut.  Hid.; 
Maj,  Coiut.  U%»t. ;  Bagehot,  Ths  £furlMk  Con- 
Btitution.  [J.  R.] 

'Sesumptioil  Bill  (1700).  At  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  William  III., 
a  bill  had  been  introduced  providing  for  the 
application  to  the  public  service  of  forfeited 
Irish  lands.  This  bill,  however,  had  not  been 
carried  through,  and  William  had  freely  dis- 
posed of  the  forfeitures— some  1,700,000  acres 
in  all.  Of  these  a  quarter  was  restored  to  the 
Catholics  in  accordiEuice  with  the  Articles  of 
Limerick;  sixtv-five  other  great  proprietors 
were  reinstated  by  royal  clemency  ;  and  a 
part  was  bestowed  on  persons  who  had  com- 
manded in  the  war,  such  as  Ginkel  and 
Galway.  But  the  greater  part  was  lavishly 
granted  to  courtiers  and  favourites,  chief 
among   them  Woodstock,    Albemarle,    and 
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lady  Orkney.  In  1699  the  Commons 
"tacked"  to  a  Land  Tax  Bill  a  clause  nomi- 
nating Beven  commiaaionen  to  examine  into 
forfeitures.  The  majority  report  of  these 
commissioners,  with  its  exaggeration  of  the 
value  of  the  grants,  and  bitter  attacks  u]^n 
the  government  for  favouring  Cathohcs, 
was  welcomed  by  the  Commons,  who  finally 
passed  a  Resumption  Bill,  appointing  trustees, 
in  whose  hands  the  lands  were  to  be  vested. 
This  they  again  tacked  to  the  Land  Tax  Bill ; 
the  Lords  were  inclined  to  resist,  but  the 
country  was  on  the  side  of  the  Commons,  and 
the  peers  were  induced  to  yield. 

Bomet,  Hid.  of  hu  Oim  Txtm  ;  Maoanlaj,  Ifiit. 
f^Kng.,  c.  zzv. 


Ip  Thb.  The  collection  and  as- 
sessment of  the  revenue  previous  to  the  Con' 
quest  was  a  simple  matter.  The  machinery 
of  government  was  supplied  by  the  people 
themselves,  notably  by  the  obligations  of  the 
Trinoda  Necesaitas  (q.v.) ;  and  all  that  had  to 
be  supplied  were  the  personal  wants  of  the 
crown.  These  were  met  by  the  fee-farm  of  the 
folklejid,  fines  in  the  law  courts,  market  and 
harbour  dues,  the  right  of  maintenance,  after- 
wards known  as  purveyance  and  heriots. 
Extraordinary  taxes,  such  as  the  Danegeld, 
were  imposed  by  the  Witenagemot.  Under 
the  Norman  kings  the  rents  from  the  public 
lands  were  commuted  and  became  the  ferm 
of  the  shire ;  the  Danegeld  continued,  while 
the  heriot  was  supplanted  by  the  feudal  aids. 
The  fines  of  the  local  courts,  and  the  port  and 
market  dues,  were  still  raised.  Under  Henry 
il.  the  towns  began  to  be  an  important 
source  of  taxation;  aids  were  raised  from 
them,  which  subsequently  acquire  an  evil 
significance  under  the  title  of  talliage. 
Taxes  on  movables,  afterwards  so  frequent  in 
the  form  of  thirteenths,  fifteenths,  &c.,  were 
established  by  the  Saladin  tithe  in  the  same 
reign.  By  the  fourteenth  century  they  had 
supplanted  scutage  and  talliage,  which  were 
levied  on  land.  They  feU  chiefly  on  the 
dorgy,  who,  with  the  merchants,  contributed 
from  this  time  the  greater  part  of  the 
revenue.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  prin- 
ciple of  sworn  recognitors  was  first  appUed 
generally  to  purposes  of  taxation.  The  reigns 
of  John  and  Henry  III.  are  noted  for  the 
illegal  pretexts  hy  which  all  classes  were 
oppressed,  and  the  more  or  less  successful  re- 
sistance of  the  baronial  party.  Edward  I. 
first  instituted  the  customs  by  the  tax  on 
wool  imposed  in  1273,  although  this  impor- 
tant article  had  frequently  been  seized  by 
previous  kings.  [Customs.]  In  this  reign  taxes 
ceased  to  be  imposed  locally,  and  were  voted 
by  the  estates  sitting  in  Parliament.  Among 
the  financial  experiments  of  the  fourteenth 
century  we  may  note  the  poll-tax,  which 
was  afterwards  abandoned ;  and  tunnage  and 
poundage,  which  was  perpetuated.  The  kings 
showed  great  ingenuity  in  evading  the  maxim, 


*<  What  touches  all  ahould  be  allowed  of  sU." 
Among  illegal  sources  of  revenue  were  knas 
from  foreign  merchants,  forced  loans  from 
individuals,  which  became  known  as  beneto- 
lenoes,  purveyanoes,  and  exactions  from  th« 
towns  tot  forced  levies  of  men,  known  as 
commissions  of  amy.    The  revenue  in  tk- 
fourteenth  century  may  be  estimated  at  aboai 
£65,000  in  times  of  peace,  and  £130,000  iu 
times  of  war.  To  go  into  the  financial  devices 
of  the  Torkist  and  Tudor  dynasties  with  any 
minuteness  is  not  possible  here ;  it  is  enon^ 
to  notice  the  creation  of  monopolies  in  the 
latter  period,  and  the  institution  of  fines  for 
religious    nonconformity.      When  the  king 
becune  the  head  of  the  Church,  the  support  <^ 
the  establiahment  fell  upon  the  crown,  and 
then  the  tithe  system  originated  as  it  exut^ii 
until  commuted  in  1836.     The  Stuarts  were 
adepts    at    inventing  methods    for  raising 
revenue.  A  permanent  source  of  income  which 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  is  the 
excise,  first  imposed  bv  the  Long  Parliament 
in  1643,  and  presenteu  to  the  crown  after  the 
Restoration  upon  the  surrender  of  the  feudal 
dues.    At  the  Restoration  the  revenue  was 
fixed  at  £1,200,000  a  vear,  and  after  the 
Revolution  at  the  same  igfaie.     The  heaith« 
tax  was  abolished  at  the  latter  date.  [For  the 
arrangement     by     which     the     hcxeditair 
revenues  of  the  crown  were  separated  from 
the  taxes  for  the  support  of  government,  see 
Cxvn.  List.]    It  would  be  impossible  here  to 
give  a  thorough  aooount  of  the  many  denoei 
for  raising  revenue  adopted  sinoe  the  Restora* 
tion.    We  may  notice  the  rapid  multiplies* 
tion  of  import  and  export  duties  under  the 
mercantile  system,  and  their  abandonment  on 
the  introduction   of  free  trade;    the  stamp 
duties  introduced  1671  and  diminished  in  th£ 
present  reign,  the  land-tax  imposed  in  16^^ 
and  first  commuted  in  1798,  the  suooeasKHi 
duty  relegated  in  1863,  and  lastly  the  income- 
tax.     The    chief    sources    of    revenue  at 
present  (1884)  are  the  customs,  excise,  stsmj^ 
land-tax    and    house-duty,    property    and 
income-tax,  post  office,  telegraph  service^  the 
crown  lands,  and  the  interest  on  advances  to 
local  works. 

BdVOllltum,  Thb  (1688-89),  is  the  nape 
usually  given  to  the  series  of  events  by  which 
James  iL  was  expelled,  and  William  and 
Mary  established  on  the  throne.  In  the  tlire<> 
years  of  his  reign,  James  II.  succeeded  in 
making  many  enemies.  Two  events  pi«- 
cipitated  his  faU—the  trial  of  the  Seva 
Bishops  and  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  So  long  as  the  dergy  could  expect 
that  in  a  few  years  James  would  be  hk- 
ceeded  by  the  Princess  Mary,  they  were 
able  patiently  to  bear  reverses.  Bat  this 
hop*-'  was  now  destroyed;  the  young  P"*"* 
would  be  brought  up  a  papist,  and  would 
be  surrounded  by  papist  counsellors.  iH> 
necessary  was  it  to  the  success  of  Jsmesi 
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plans  that  Marf  of  Modena  should  have  a  son, 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  siacerely 
believed  the  tfesuitB  had  schemed  a  great  im- 
posture. ITie  whole  nation,  Whig  and  Tory, 
were  anxious  to  be  saved  from  the  rule  of  a 
Catholic  prince,  however  parties  might  differ 
as  to  the  means  to  be  employed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when,  on  June 
30,  1688,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  William 
of  Orange  to  come  to  England  at  once  with 
an  armed  force.  It  was  signed  by  seven 
persons  of  influence — the  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party;  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury;  the  Earl  of  Danby; 
Uompton,  Bishop  of  London ;  Henry  Sidney, 
brother  of  Algernon  Sidney ;  Lord  Lumley, 
and  Edward  Kuasell.  The  Ftince  of  Orange 
at  once  determined  upon  action.  The  birth 
of  the  young  prince  destroyed  the  hox>es 
which  he  had  built  upon  the  probability  of  his 
wif  e*s  accession  to  the  English  throne.  If  he 
could  succeed  in  dethroning  James,  he  might 
expect  to  gain  far  more  power  than  that  of  a 
king-consort ;  if  he  could  bring  the  power  of 
England  into  the  confederation  against  Louis 
XI  v.,  his  pre-eminence  among  the  allies  would 
be  assured.  But  there  were  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way.  The  magistrates  of 
Amsterdam  had  long  been  opposed  to  the 
Orange  princes  and  attached  to  France ; 
the  opposition  of  one  town  would  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  States- General  from  consenting 
to  the  expedition  to  England,  and  if  it  did 
not  altogether  stop  it,  might  cause  a  dangerous 
delay.  If  Louis  determined  to  begin  the 
impending  war  by  an  attack  upon  Holland, 
William's  troops  must  be  retained  at  home  to 
defend  their  country.  And,  finally,  if  only 
James  could  induce  his  English  troops  to 
fight  one  battle  against  the  Dutch  invaden, 
whatever  its  issue  might  be,  national  feeling 
wonld  be  enlisted  upon  his  side,  and  he  might 
be  able  to  retain  his  throne.  But  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  recent 
alterations  in  the  French  tariff  had  destroyed 
the  French  party  in  Amsterdam,  and  all  the 
states  and  towns  of  the  republic  were  en- 
thusiastic in  support  of  Orange.  The  pre- 
parations which  were  being  made  in  Holland 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  French 
ambassador,  and  his  master  did  what  he  could 
to  save  James.  A  French  envoy  was  sent  to 
London  to  offer  naval  assistance.  But  James 
petulantly  declared  he  would  not  be  patronised; 
the  French  envoy  could  gain  no  answer  to 
his  message ;  and  the  European  powers  were 
informed  that  the  close  alliance  of  England 
and  Ftance  was  a  mei*e  invention  on  the  part 
of  Louis.  In  anger  Louis  left  him  to  his 
fate ;  he  determined  to  open  the  war  by  an 
invasion  of  Germany,  and  William  could 
venture  for  a  while  to  leave  HoUand  un- 
protected. In  his  negotiations  with  Catholic 
powers,  William  was  able  to  represent  his 
undertaking  as  one  which  had  little  to  do  with 
religion,  and  his  expedition  certainly  had  the 


good  wishes  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  And 
the  folly  of  James  in  bringing  Irish  titK>p6 
into  England,  and  William's  wise  policy  of 
putting  forward  his  English  supporters  on 
every  occasion  when  a  conflict  seemed  likely 
to  occur,  threw  national  sympathy  on  the 
side  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  removed  the 
most  formidable  difficulty  out  of  his  way. 

Before  the  expedition  started,  a  declaration 
was  drawn  up  and  published.  It  set  forth 
that  the  fundamentid  laws  of  England  had 
been  violated,  illegal  measures  had  been 
taken  to  favour  Calliolics,  prelates  venturing 
to  petition  their  sovereign  had  been  impri- 
soned, judges  had  been  dismissed,  and  pre- 
parations were  being  made  to  bring  toc^ether 
a  packed  Parliament.  Moreover,  just  doubte 
were  entertained  as  to  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  For  these  reasons,  it  was  declared, 
William  was  about  to  enter  England  with  an 
army  in  order  to  assemble  a  free  Parliament, 
to  whose  decision  all  the  questions  in  dispute 
should  be  referred. 

James  was  terrified  when  at  last  he  heard 
of  the  impending  storm.  A  formidable  fleet 
was  put  under  tne  command  of  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, and  troops  were  brought  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  All  the  dismissed  magis- 
trates and  deputy-lieutenants  were  replaced, 
and  a  proclamanon  was  issued  announcing 
the  king's  intention  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 
repeal  the  Test  Act,  and  his  desire  to  carry 
out  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Witnesses  were 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council  to  prove  the 
birth  nf  the  young  prince ;  and  at  the  request 
of  the  bishops  the  Court  of  High  Commission 
was  abolished  and  the  borough  charters  re- 
stored. But  these  concessions  were  too  evi- 
dently dictated  by  fear  to  be  of  use,  and  James 
■till  obstinately  refused  to  give  up  the  dis- 
pensing power. 

On  Oct.  19  William  set  sail  from  Helvoet- 
sluys  with  a  force  of  some  14,000  men,  the 
fleet  being  wisely  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  Englishman  Herbert.  He  was  driven 
back  by  a  gale,  but  set  out  again  on  Nov.  1. 
A  favouring  breeze  carried  the  fleet  into  the 
Channel,  while  it  held  Dartmouth  in  the 
Thames ;  on  the  6th  William  landed  unmo- 
lested at  Torbay.  Hence  he  proceeded  to 
Exeter,  where  he  began  to  be  joined  by  the 
neighbouring  gentry.  Soon  the  defections 
from  James  became  numerous;  very  sig- 
nificant was  the  desertion  of  Clarendon's  son, 
Viscount  Combur}%  doubtless  prompted  by 
Churchill.  James  at  once  set  out  for  Salis- 
bury, but  here  Churchill  and  Grafton  left 
him,  and  no  longer  daring  to  trust  his  arm^^, 
the  king  returned  to  London.  On  his  way  he 
was  abandoned  by  Prince  George  and  Or- 
monde, and  when  he  reached  the  capital  he 
found  that  the  Princess  Anne  had  taken 
flight.  In  desperation  the  king  yielded  to 
the  advice  of  the  Council,  and  issued  writs 
for  a  Parliament.  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and 
Godolphin  were  appointed  commissioners  to 
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treftt  with  William,  but  thifl  negotiation,  as 
James  told  Barillon,  was  only  a  feint  to  gain 
time.  MeaDwhile  the  prince  had  advanced  to 
Hungeiford,  and  there,  on  Dec.  8,  the  com- 
miaaionerB  met  him.  William's  terms  were 
scrupulously  moderate;  all  questions  should 
be  referred  to  a  Parliament,  and  in  order 
that  its  deliberations  might  be  free,  neither 
army  should  come  within  forty  miles  of  the 
capital,  though  James  and  William  were  each 
to  be  allowed  to  visit  Westminster  with  a 
body-guard.  These  terms  were  arranged  on 
Dec.  9 ;  on  the  10th  Mary  of  Modena  and  the 
young  prince  were  sent  out  of  the  oountiy 
under  tne  care  of  the  Count  of  Lauzun,  and 
next  day  James  himself  took  flight.  Such 
peers  as  were  in  London  met  in  the  Quildhall 
under  the  presidency  of  Bancroft,  and  drew  up 
a  declaration  that  now  that  the  king  had  left 
the  country  they  bad  determined  to  ^'oin  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  until  his  arrival 
would  act  as  a  provisional  government.  But 
greatly  to  the  vexation  of  William,  James  was 
stopped  in  his  flight,  and  returned  to  London. 
It  now  became  William's  object  to  terrify  him 
into  again  leaving  the  country.  Bemaining 
himseS  at  Windsor,  William  sent  Dutch 
troops  to  occupy  Whitehall,  and  peremptorily 
insisted  that  James  should  remove  to  Ham. 
Again  meditating  flight,  James  proposed  Ro- 
chester instead,  and  to  this  Orange  readily 
consented.  Next  day,  Dec.  19,  William  en- 
tered London,  and  on  the  22nd  James  fled 
from  Bochester,  and  this  time  succeeded  in 
reaching  France. 

William  had  already  called  together  the 
Lords  and  the  members  of  Charles  II.*s  Par- 
liaments, together  with  the  City  magistrates. 
These  advised  the  prince  to  assume  the  ad- 
ministration provisionally,  and  summon  a 
Parliamentar}'  convention.  The  Convention 
Parliament  met  on  Jan.  22, 1689.  One  party, 
especially  among  the  clergy,  were  in  favour 
of  negonating  with  James  and  restoring  him 
upon  conditions,  but  they  could  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  propose  this  when  James  was  himself 
issuing  manifestoes  declaring  all  their  g^iev- 
anoes  imaginary.  Another  party,  headed  by 
Sancroft,  proposed  that  the  royal  title  should 
be  left  to  James,  but  that  the  government 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  William  with 
the  title  of  regent.  A  third  but  smaller 
section,  the  chiefs  of  which  were  Danby  and 
Compton,  urged  that  by  the  flight  of  James 
the  throne  had  been  vacated,  that  judgment 
must  go  by  default  against  the  claims  of  the 
young  prince,  and  that  Mary  was  already  de 
jure  queen.  But  Mary  refused  to  exclude  her 
husband  from  the  throne,  and  William  himself 
declared  that  he  would  not  remain  merely  as 
lus  wife's  usher.  The  Whigs,  meanwhile, 
were  unanimous  in  proposing  to  confer  the 
crown  on  William  and  Mary  together,  and  to 
put  th&  executive  into  the  hands  of  the  prince, 
and  after  long  discussions  this  was  agreed  to 
by  both  Houses.    The  principal  resolution  of 


the  Commons  aooepted  by  the  Lords,  ran 
thus :  *'  King  James  the  Second,  having  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract 
between  king  and  people,  and  by  the  advice 
of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons  having 
violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  has 
abdicated  the  government,  and  the  throne 
has  thereby  become  vacant.*'  Of  this  resolu- 
tion, as  Macaulay  justly  says,  the  one  beauty 
is  its  inconsistency;  "There  waa  a  phrai<iP 
for  every  subdivision  of  the  majority.  The 
mention  of  the  original  contract  gratified  the 
disciples  of  Sidney.  The  word  abdication 
conciliated  politicians  of  a  more  timid  achooL 
There  were,  doubtless,  many  fervent  Pro- 
testants who  were  pleased  with  the  censure 
cast  on  the  Jesuits.  To  the  real  statesman  the 
single  important  clause  was  that  which  de- 
clared the  throne  vacant ;  and,  if  that  clause 
could  be  carried,  he  cared  little  by  what  pre- 
amble it  might  be  in^oduced."  On  Feb.  13, 
the  crown  was  offered  to  William  and  Marr, 
accompanied  by  the  Declaration  of  Kighta. 
This  they  accepted,  and  the  same  day  were 
proclaimed  king  and  queen. 

The  same  general  plan  had  been  followed 
in  Scotland.  Inhere  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
had  left  the  ground  clear  for  the  Whig  lords. 
Wliile  the  Covenantera  rose  in  the  west,  and 
carried  out  a  violent  ecclesiaBtical  change,  the 
leading  peers  went  to  London,  and  advised 
Willi£un  to  call  a  Convention  of  Estates.  This 
was  done,  and  upon  its  advice  the  Estates  were 
summoned  for  March  14.  After  an  easily 
balked  attempt  of  the  Jacobite  minority  to 
hold  a  rival  convention,  a  declaration  was 
drawn  up  almost  in  the  same  terms  as  in 
England,  with  the  addition  that  prelacy  was 
an  insupportable  grievance.  In  Ireland,  Loo- 
donderry  and  Enniskillen  declared  for  Wil- 
liam, but  the  rest  of  the  country  under  Tyr- 
connel's  administration  remained  firm  in  its 
allegiance  to  James,  and  not  till  the  Irish  had 
been  crushed  in  war  was  the  Bevolution  aettle- 
ment  accepted  by  them. 

Bomet,  Hi«t.  of  hit  Om»  Timu  (critidaed  in 
BaJike,  £ny.  Miti,f  ri.,  and  oompmd  with  the 
Dutch  Reports)  ;  JA/t  of  JavMt  IJ. ;  Rereebr . 
Memovn  ;  £Tel^,  Diary  ;  Lattrell,  Dimrg ;  JMr 
rymple,  tfemotra  pf  Qi.  Britain  (177S),  giviaft 
extmotsfrom  Barillon's  despatches  ;  Maoanlaj, 
Hi$t.ofEng.  [W.  J.  A.] 

SeyXLOldfl,  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (1313— 1327),  was  a  man  of  humble 
origin.  He  was  made  by  Edward  I.  pre- 
ceptor to  Prince  Edward,  and  subsequently 
treasurer.  He  obtained  a  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  prince,  and  on  Edward  II. *s 
accession,  Reynolds  was  made  almost  at  once 
Chancellor,  and  Bishop  of  Worcester.  On 
the  death  of  Winchelsey,  the  king  obtained 
from  the  Pope  his  nomination  to  the  arch- 
bishopric. After  the  defeat  at  Bannockbuzn. 
Reynolds  xesigoed  offioe,  and  in  the  latter 
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part  of  the  reign  we  find  him  aiding  with 
the  queen  against  his  benefactor.  He  crowned 
Prince  Edward,  and  preached  the  coronation 
sermon,  taking  as  his  text,  Vox  popuH,  vox 
Dei,  Shortly  afterwards  he  died.  Dean 
Hook  says  with  truth,  **  of  all  the  primates 
who  have  occupied  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
few  have  been  less  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  devolving  upon  a  Metropolitan  than 
Walter  Beynolds.  He  was  not  equal  to  the 
situation,  whether  we  have  regard  to  his 
talents,  his  learning,  his  piety,  or  his  virtues.*' 

Hook,  ArehbiMhopt  of  Canterbury, 

Sh^y  Expedition  to,  1627.  In  1627  a 
rupture  took  place  between  England  and 
France,  and  Charles  resolved  to  defend  the 
independence  of  the  French  Protestants,  and 
maintain  his  own  claim  to  the  mastery  oif  the 
sea.  For  both  these  objects  the  possession  of 
the  island  of  Hh^,  lymg  in  face  of  Kochelle, 
and  commanding  the  commerce  between 
France  and  Spain,  would  be  valuable.  The 
English  fieet,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  sailed  on  June  27^  and  a  landing 
waa  made  on  the  island  on  July  12.  St. 
Martin's,  the  capital,  was  besieged  from  July 
17  to  Oct  29.  The  destruction  by  a  storm  of 
the  expedition  destined  to  reinforce  the 
besiegers,  and  the  failure  of  an  assault 
attempted  on  Oct.  27,  combined  with  the 
landing  of  a  French  force  in  the  island,  com- 
piled the  duke  to  raise  the  siege.  These 
French  troops,  to  the  number  of  6,000,  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Schomberg,  had  gradually 
been  collected  at  the  fort  of  La  PrSe,  which 
Buckingham  had  neglected  to  take  imme- 
diately after  his  landing.  They  now  assailed 
the  English  during  their  retreat,  and  inflicted 
a  very  heavy  loss  on  them.  The  re-embarcation 
took  place  on  Oct.  30.  The  English  loss  dur- 
ing the  siege  and  retreat  was  about  4,000  men. 

Oftzdiner,  Ritt,  of  Bng.,  1008-1642.  vol.  vL ; 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbozr,  The  BsepediHon  to  tho 
IdeofRhi.  [C.H.  F.] 

Shuddlan  Castlo.  A  fortress  was  first 
bnilt  at  Rhuddlan,  a  position  of  considerable 
military  importance  commanding  the  vale  of 
Clwyd,  by  Llewelyn  ap  Sitsyll  early  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Upon  the  rebellion  of  the 
Prince  Gruff ydd,  in  1262,  Harold  marched 
upon  him  at  Bhuddlan ;  Gruffydd  escaped  to 
the  sea  about  two  miles  distant,  but  Harold 
burnt  the  castle.  It  waa  rebuilt,  and  after- 
wards conquered  by  a  nephew  of  Hugh 
Lupus.  Edward  I.  caused  a  stately  castle  to 
be  erected  near  the  site  of  the  former  one ; 
here  Queen  Eleanor  gave  birth  to  a  daughter ; 
and  here  a  baronial  assembly  was  held  by 
the  advice  of  which,  in  1284,  the  "Statute 
of  Wales"  was  drawn  up,  assimilating  the 
administration  of  that  country  to  that  of 
England.  The  castle  was  held  for  the  king 
in  uie  dvil  wars,  but  captured  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary general,  Mytton,  in  1646,  and  dis- 
SMniled  by  order  of  Parliament. 
Hut. -28* 


Bibboil  Socie^,  Tkb,  was  a  secret  Irish 
confederacy,  consistmg  of  small  farmers, 
cottiers,  labourers,  and  in  the  towns  small 
shopkeepers  and  artisans,  which  appeared 
about  1820  (the  name  *'Kibbon"  not  being 
attached  to  it  till  about  1826);  and  gained 
great  strenffth  from  1835  to  1865.  "  In  Ulster 
it  professed  to  be  a  defensive  or  retaliatory 
league  against  Orangeism.  In  Munster  it 
was  at  first  a  combination  against  tithe 
proctors.  In  Connaught  it  was  an  organisa- 
tion against  rack-renting  and  evictions.  In 
Leinstor  it  often  was  mere  trade-unionism, 
dictating  by  its  mandates,  and  enforcing  by 
its  vengeance  the  employment  or  dismissal 
of  workmen,  stewards,  and  even  domestics.** 
Though  the  society  was  vigorously  opposed 
and  denounced  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  it 
remained  entirely  Catholic.  It  was  never 
more  than  an  agrarian  combination,  though 
its  chief  officers  seem  to  have  sometimes 
endeavoured  to  give  it  a  political  object.  To 
belong  to  a  Ribbon  Society  was  declared 
illegal  by  the  Westmeath  Act  of  1871 ;  since 
which  time  the  confederacy  has  died  away,  or 
become  merged  in  other  secret  associations, 

A.  X.  Sullivaii.  New  Irtland,  oh.  iv. 

Sichf  St.  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (1234 — 1240),  was  bom  at  Abingdon, 
came  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  twelve,  after 
staying  there  several  years  begged  his  way  to 
Paris,  and  upon  his  return  to  Oxford  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  teachers  of  theology 
and  philosophy.  About  1222  he  was  ap- 
pointed Treasurer  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
and  became  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  widow  of  King  John's 
half-brother.  Upon  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Richard  le  Grand  some  dispute  arose  as  to 
the  election  of  a  successor,  and  Pope  Gregory 
IX.  induced  the  monks  who  had  gone  to 
Rome  to  elect  Rich  upon  their  return,  a 
measure  to  which  the  king's  consent  was 
readily  obtained.  But  Edmund  was  not  dis- 
posed to  act  as  a  tool  of  king  or  pope,  though 
the  latter  had  written  urging  him  to  persuade 
the  English  to  overcome  their  prejudices 
against  the  aliens.  Immediately  after  his 
consecration  he  visited  the  king,  insisted  on 
the  reform  of  abuses,  and  the  dismissal  of 
foreign  ministers,  especially  Peter  des  Roches, 
and  threatened  him  with  excommunication  if 
he  refused.  Henry  yielded,  and  Peter  and 
his  creatures  were  dismissed.  **  Edmund  was 
a  bishop  of  the  type  of  Anselm,  with  some- 
what of  the  spirit  and  practical  instincts  of 
Langton ;  but  he  lived  in  an  unhappy  period 
for  the  display  of  either  class  of  qualities, 
under  a  pope  whom  he  knew  only  as  a  task- 
master, and  under  a  king  whose  incapacity 
and  want  of  firmness  made  it  as  hard  to 
support  as  to  resist  him**  (Stubbs).  To 
dimmish  his  influence  Henry  ill.  applied  to 
the  pope  to  send  a  legate  to  England,  and 
Edmund  had  to  struggle  during  tiie  rest  of 
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hit  life  against  Otho*B  effoiia  to  obtain 
benefices  for  foreigners  in  England.  The 
archbishop  also  came  into  conflict  with  Henry 
in  the  matter  of  the  marriage  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  to  the  kmg's  sister  £leanor,  widow 
of  the  Earl  Marshal,  whom  he  refused  to  tree 
from  her  vow  of  perpetual  widowhood.  In 
1238  Edmund  visited  Borne  to  obtain  papal 
support  in  his  attempt  to  enforce  discipline  in 
the  monasteries  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester. 
But  the  pope  in  revenge  for  his  action  in  the 
matter  of  the  alien  clergv  treated  him  with 
studied  insult,  and  decided  all  the  appeals 
against  him.  At  last  in  despair  Edmund 
retired  to  the  abbey  of  Pontigny  in  France, 
and  died  at  the  neighbouring  priory  of  Soissy 
in  1240.  The  popular  belief  in  his  sanctity 
and  the  miracles  reported  from  his  tomb 
forced  Innocent  IV.,  much  a^^ainst  his  will, 
to  consent  to  his  canonisation  in  1246. 

Hook,  Archhiahop*  of  CaiUwrhury,  toL  UL, 
based  on  a  oontamporarj  Lift  by  Bertnuid^bbot 
of  Pontiffnj.  Qreen,  Hist,  of  EngU$h  P«opI«.  giveu 
some  soooont  of  his  Oxford  ufe,  and  Stubbs, 
CofMt.  HUL,  oh.  ziv.,  of  his  ooBatLtntknial 
aotion.  [W.  J.  A.J 

Sioll,  Richard,  Lord  Rich,  (d.  1560), 
who  '*  brought  a  greater  strain  upon  the 
bar  of  England  than  any  member  of  the 
profession''  (Campbell),  was  in  1633  made 
Solicitor-General;  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  trial  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (1636),  giving 
as  evidence  an  untrue  version  of  a  private 
conversation  with  More,  and  so  securing  his 
conviction.  He  was  rewarded  in  1637  by 
being  recommended  to  the  office  of  Speaker, 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  reign  was  a  ready 
agent  of  the  court  in  the  prosecution  alike  of 
Protestants  and  of  Roman  Catholics.  Under 
the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  Rich  was  appointed 
a  councillor  to  aasist  in  the  government  during 
the  minority  of  Edward  VI.,  and  in  October 
(1547)  succeeded  Paulet  as  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England.  In  1649  ho  drew  up  the  articles 
charging  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley  with 
treason,  and  subsequentlv  joined  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  his  former  patron  Somerset. 
In  1661  he  retired  from  public  life. 
CSampbell,  LivM  of  ths  ChwMtUon, 

Bdohard  Z..  Kino,  {b,  Sopt  13,  1167, 
f.  July,  1189,  d.  April  8, 1199),  was  the  second 
son  of  Henry  II.  and  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taine.  He  was  destined  by  his  father  to  rule 
his  mother*s  possessions  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  when  still  quite  young  was  en 
trusted  with  the  government  of  Aquitaine, 
where  he  speedily  joined  in  the  great  con- 
spiracy of  1173  against  his  father.  Pardoned 
at  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  he  passed 
several  years  in  a  serios  of  chivalrous  and 
brilliant  exploits  among  the  wild  feudal  nobles 
of  Guienne  and  Poitou.  His  success  made 
hifl  elder  brother  so  envious  that  he  insisted 
on  Richard  doing  homage  to  him,  and  on  his 
refusal  a  war  broke  oat  between  the  brothers 


(1183).  In  aUianoe  with  Bertrand  de  Bon, 
Ricluud*s  great  enemy,  Henry  and  GeoSry 
reduced  Richard  to  sudi  straits  that  Henry 
II.  had  to  go  to  his  assistance.  The  death 
of  the  younger  Henry  concluded  the  wsr. 
but  in  1184  another  quarrel  between  Richard 
and  his  father  ensued  on  the  fonaer's 
refusal  to  grati^  the  latter  by  snrrendeiiDg  a 
portion  of  Aquitaine  to  his  brother,  JohiL 
Richard's  restless  temper  was  constanUy  in- 
volving him  in  wars  with  his  neighboan. 
from  which  nothing  but  his  father's  influeaoe 
could  extricate  him.  Tet  in.  1189  he  in- 
spired that  last  successful  revolt,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  old  king  died. 

Despite  his  constant  revolts,  Richard  MnireJ 
the  succession  without  difficulty.  He  hurried 
to  England,  not  with  the  view  of  taking  prs- 
session  of  the  government  so  much  as  to 
secure  means  to  embark  on  the  projected 
crusade,  into  which  he  threw  all  his  ener^% 
He  hM  a  great  council  at  Pipewell,  in  vhirJi 
he  displaced  Henry's  old  mhustsn,  sold  a 
large  number  of  places,  and  made  arruge- 
ments  for  the  government  during  his  abse&ee. 
About  three  months  after  his  ooronaticiQ  be 
left  England. 

The  history  of  Richard's  reign  natanlly 
divides  itself  into  two  main  subjects— the 
personal  adventures  of  the  king  in  PalMtiae. 
Germany,  and  finally  in  France,  and  the 
government  of  the  country  during  Ins  abaes^.-e. 
The  brilliant  and  chivalrous  spirit  ol  the  king, 
and  that  martial  prowess  which  gave  kim 
the  name  of  Cteur  dt  Lion  were  no^ere  better 
displayed  than  in  his  adventures  in  the  es^- 
After  some  delays  in  France,  Richard  asd 
Philip  Augustus  landed  in  Sicily  in  Jaw, 
1190.  After  rescuing  his  sister  from  tk 
hands  of  the  usurper,  Tancred,  and  inrairing 
the  French  king's  hostility  by  repodiatinf  tb« 
latter*s  sister,  Alice,  to  whom  he  had  been  kmf 
contracted  in  marriage,  in  favour  erf  Bercc- 
garia  of  Navarre,  Richard  set  out  for  lUtstine, 
conquering  Cyprus  on  his  way,  and  besto*"* 
ing  it  on  Ouy  of  Lusignan.  He  anired  is 
Palestine  in  time  to  save  Acre,  hoi  the  retail 
home  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  quaml  d 
Richard  with  the  Duke  of  Austria,  made  tltf 
barren  victories  against  the  Saraeens  of  littb 
avail  in  effecting  the  deliverance  of  the  Hair 
City.  At  last  in  1192  Richard  was  irlad  to 
conclude  a  three  years'  truce  with  Saladin, 
which  saved  the  remnants  of  the  FnnbAb 
kingdom,  and  gave  pilgrims  free  aooett  tn 
Jerusalem.  On  his  way  home  he  was  ia* 
prisoned  by  his  old  enemy  the  Duke  of 
Austria,  and  handed  over  to  the  Enpero^ 
Henry  VI.,  who  as  the  representative  of  ^ 
Hohenstanfen,  was  glad  to  get  hold  of  tlM 
uncle  and  protector  of  Otto  the  Quelf. 

Meanwhile  the  soundness  of  the  sdmiotf- 
trative  s^tem  which  Henry  II.  had  ectaUiaked 
was  being  thoroughly  tested  in  SnglaBd. 
Despite  the  incompleteness  ol  Bichaid*a  tf- 
rangements,  daqpite  the  intrigues  of  w 
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Series).  The  beet  modem  eooount  ie  by  M. 
WBllon,  Biehard  II,  0864).  Sm  also  Wright, 
PottCical  Btnyf  (Bolls  Seiiee) ;  Ifr.  Skeet's.  ed. 
of  Pi«rt  (h«  Honyhnuin  (Eerly  Sng.  Text  Soc.) ; 


[S.  J.  L.] 

Bioliard  HI.,  Kino  (».  October  21, 
1450,  9.  July  6,  1483,  dL  August  22, 
1485),  -was  the  son  of  Biehard,  I)uke  of 
York,  who  was  killed  at  Wakefield,  and 
brother  to  Edward  IV.,  and  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence.  Bom  at  Fotheringay  in  1450  he 
was  early  inducted  into  state  affairs.  In 
1461  he  was  recalled  from  Flanders,  where  he 
had  been  sent  for  safety,  and  created  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  Lord  High  AdmiraL  He 
held  faithfully  to  his  brother  during  his  reign, 
and  showed  lumself  a  wise  councillor  to  him, 
a  good  soldier,  and  a  vigorous  administrator  in 
the  capacity  of  Warden  of  the  Scottish  Marches 
and  other  posts.  In  1470,  on  the  outbreak 
of  WaTwicK*s  insurrection,  Richard  left  the 
kingdom  with  Edward,  and  returned  with  him 
to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Bamet  (April, 
1471).  Immediately  afterwards  he  engaged 
in  the  campaign  of  the  West,  and  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Tewkesbury.  In  1472  he 
married  Anne  Neville,  the  widow  of  Prince 
Eklward,  and  in  consequence  became  involved 
in  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  brother  Clarence 
about  the  inheritance  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
The  rivalry  between  the  two  brothers  was 
keen,  but  it  is  not  certain  how  far  Richard 
was  responsible  for  Clarence's  downfall,  or  for 
hia  munier,  if  he  was  murdered.  During  the 
remainder  of  Edward's  reign  Gloucester  was 
much  occupied  with  Scottish  aiSairs,  and  the 
management  of  the  Border.  In  April,  1483, 
he  left  the  North,  and  on  the  30th  of  the 
month  got  possession  of  the  young  king, 
Edward  V.,  as  he  was  being  taken  to  London. 
In  Hay  Richard  was  appointed  Protector,  and 
immediately  entered  upon  the  functions  of 
government.  A  violent  quarrel  broke  out 
between  Richard  and  the  queen's  party  in 
the  council,  which  was  headed  by  Lord 
Hastings.  In  June  Richard,  at  a  sitting  of 
the  council,  charged  the  queen  and  her 
friends  with  a  plot  against  his  life.  Hastings 
was  seized  and  beheaded  without  trial  on  the 
spot.  Lords  Grey  and  Rivers,  the  queen's 
relations,  were  beheaded,  and  the  young 
prince  Richard  of  York  was  surrendered  to 
the  custody  of  the  Protector.  On  June  22 
Dr.  Shaw,  in  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross, 
asserted  the  claim  of  Richard  to  the  crown,  on 
thd  ground  that  Edward  Y.  and  his  brother 
were  illegitimato ;  and  on  June  24  Bucking- 
ham, joined  by  a  crowd  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  urged  Richard  to  accept  the  crown. 
This  Richanl  did  on  June  26,  and  on  July  6 
he  was  crowned.  Richard  now  adopted  a 
policy  of  conciliation,  but  there  was  consider- 
ahle  disaffection  against  him,  especially  in 
southern  England.    The  young  princes  dis- 


appeared soon  after,  and  though  nothing 
certain  has  ever  been  discovered  about  their 
late,  it  was  believed,  and  it  is  extremely 
probable,  that  Richard  had  them  put  to  death. 
The  story  increased  the  feeling  against 
Richard,  and  meanwhile  a  rapproehefnent  took 
place  between  the  queen's  party  and  the 
Lancastrians,  headed  by  Henry  of  Richmond. 
Richard's  chief  supporter,  Buckingham,  joined 
the  conspiracy.  In  October  Buckingham 
headed  a  rising  in  the  West  of  England  which 
came  to  nothing.  The  duke  was  captured  and 
put  to  death  without  triaL  But  the  con- 
spiracy was  not  crushed,  and  active  prepaiti- 
taons  were  made  by  the  Lancastrians  during 
the  next  year.  Meanwhile  Richard  was 
becoming  thoroughly  unpopular  in  England. 
His  finances  were  m  disorder,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  raising  of 
money  by  benevolences,  though  he  had 
himself  passed  a  bill  through  Parliament  the 
previous  year  to  put  an  end  to  that  system. 
In  Aug.,  1486,  lUchmond  landed  at  Milford 
Haven.  The  Welsh  were  in  his  favour,  for 
they  looked  upon  him  as  a  national  leader ; 
the  old  nobility  were  alienated  from  Richard, 
and  the  new  nobles  disliked  him ;  his  own 
chief  followers,  the  Stanleys,  were  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  enemy;  and  the  people 
were  indifferent  or  favourable  to  the  invaders. 
Richard  met  them  at  Bosworth  (Aug.  22, 
I486).  In  the  crisis  of  the  battle  Lord 
Stanley,  with  his  troops,  suddenly  joined 
Richmond.  The  king  was  killed  fighting 
despejutely.  Richard  hiu  been  represented  as 
a  monster  of  iniquity  by  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  other  historians  who  wrote  under  the 
Tudors.  Unscrupulous,  cruel,  and  violent  as 
Richard  was,  he  was,  however,  probably  no 
worse  than  contemporary  princes  and  states- 
men ;  no  worse,  certainly,  than  his  brother  or 
his  successor.  His  capacity  was  undoubted, 
and  he  seems  to  have  made  an  effort  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  to  govern  well.  He 
attempted  to  restore  order,  to  check  the 
tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  to  develop  com- 
merce. He,  however,  lacked  the  astuteness 
that  enabled  Henry  VTI.  to  accomplish  in  a 
great  measure  the  work  he  had  attempted. 
His  private  character  was  not  without  amiable 
traits,  and  had  he  lived  in  times  of  less  diffi- 
culty, and  held  Uie  throne  by  a  more  secure 
title,  he  might  have  obtained  a  more  favour- 
able verdict  from  posterity. 

Th€  CSofitinuator  of  iht  Croyland  ChronieU; 
J.  Rous,  JEFwt.  Berum  Anqlia  (pub.  by  Heame) ; 
Fabian,  Concordance  of  Ifwtortra  (Ed.  of  1811) : 
Sir  TbomaB  More,  History  of  Richard  III.  and 
Lift  ofEdvoard  7.,  all  of  whom  are  Todor  par- 
tiaans.  Modem  works  on  the  reign  are  Horace 
Walpole's  ingenious  Hittorie  DoubU  eoneoming 
fho  lAfe  and  Reign  of  King  Richard  III.  ;  Kiss 
Haxted,  Lif§  of  Richard  111.,  and  J.  Oairdner, 
Ltfo  and  Reign  of  Richard  III.         [S.  J.  L.] 

Bieluurdy  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1174—1184),  was  Prior  of  Dover,  and  three 
years  after  Uie  murder  of  Becket  was  chosen 
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rescinded,  and  the  power  of  Parliament  dele- 
gated to  a  small  committee.  Thus  Richard 
seemed  to  have  established  his  absolute  power, 
but  still  there  were  rumours  of  conspiracies. 
The  Duke  of  Hereford  (Henry  of  Boling- 
broke,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt),  and  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  accused  each 
other  of  treason,  and  were  sentenced  to 
banishment,  the  latter  for  life,  the  former  for 
six  years.  Kichard  now  resorted  to  various 
illegal  methods  of  raising  money,  and  he  had 
already  alienated  the  people  from  him,  as 
weU  as  the  leading  nobles,  when,  in  1399, 
he  committed  two  acts  of  reckless  folly 
which  were  the  immediate  cause  of  his  down- 
fall. He  had  promised  Hereford  that  if 
during  his  exile  his  father  were  to  die,  the 
Lancastrian  estates  should  be  secured  to  him. 
Nevertheless,  on  GraunVs  death,  he  seized  the 
whole  of  his  domains  into  his  own  hands. 
This  gave  an  excuse  to  Hereford  (or  Lan- 
caster, as  he  had  now  become)  to  return  to 
£ngland  to  claim  his  patrimony;  and  the 
circumstances  were  most  auspicious  for  him, 
for  Richard  had  gone  upon  an  expedition  to 
Ireland,  leaving  t^e  Duke  of  York  as  regent 
in  England.  Henry  of  Lancaster  landed  in 
England,  declared  that  he  came  simply  to 
obtain  his  lawful  inheritance,  was  joined  by 
many  of  the  great  nobles,  and  not  opposed  by 
the  Duke  of  York ;  so  that  when  Richard  re- 
turned from  Ireland  he  found  the  kingdom 
was  lost.  Discovering  his  true  position, 
Richard  offered  to  resign  the  crown.  The 
abdication  was  accepted  by  Parliament,  which 
drew  up  articles  oi  accusation  against  him, 
enumerating  all  the  illegal  and  despotic  acts 
he  had  been  guilty  of.  Henry  challenged  the 
vacant  throne  and  was  accepted  as  king. 
After  this,  Richard  disappears  from  history, 
and  nothing  is  known  for  certain  of  the  time, 
manner,  or  place  of  his  death.  According  to 
one  account,  he  was  murdered  at  Pontefract 
by  Sir  Piers  Exton,  while  other  writers  assert 
that  he  starved  himself  to  death«  The  Revo- 
lution of  1399  was  not  a  popular  movement, 
but  was  brought  about  by  a  series  of  circum- 
stances to  a  considerable  extent  unconnected 
with  each  other,  but  which  all  combined  to 
produce  one  result — a  change  of  dynasty. 
The  Church  was  opposed  to  Richard  on  ac-> 
count  of  his  supposed  Lollard  tendencies  and 
his  treatment  of  Archbishop  Arundel;  the 
nobles  hated  him  because  he  had  refused  to 
govern  according  to  their  views,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  curb  their  independence. 
The  people  supported  Henry  as  being  the 
representative  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  and 
having  been  unjustly  defrauded  by  Richard ; 
while  many  asserted  that  Richard  was  not 
the  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  but  a  suppositi- 
tious child,  and  others  maintained  that  Henry 
was  the  true  heir  to  the  throne  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Edmund  Crouchback,  who  it  was 
said  was  in  reality  the  elder  brother  of  Ed- 
ward I.    The    extravagance    and    foreign 


manners  of  the  court  were  extremely  distaste- 
ful, and  the  war  party  strongly  resented  the 
French  marriage.  Among  the  charges  alleged 
against  Richard  by  Parliament  the  most  im- 
portant are  these : — ^The  tampering  with  the 
judffes  in  1387  ;  the  revocation  of  the  pardons 
of  the  Appellants ;  the  murder  of  Gloucester, 
the  ill-treatment  of  Lancaster  and  Anmdel ; 
illegal  taxation;  alienation  of  crown  lands; 
excessive  power  of  the  household  courts ;  and 
rash  words  asserting  his  own  absolute  au- 
thority. The  truth  probably  is  that  Richard 
attempted  to  do  what  Edward  IV.  and  Henry 
VII.  were  able  to  effect  later  on — ^to  crush 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  rule  by  means  of 
ministers,  avoid  expensive  foreign  wars,  and 
keep  the  Church  in  submiamon.  like  them, 
he  worked  by  means  of  Parliament,  and  thus 
obtained  a  legal  sanction  to  his  moat  uncon- 
stitutional acts.  The  chief  reasons  why  they 
succeeded  where  he  failed  were,  that  by  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.  the  strength  of  the 
baronage  had  been  utterly  broken  by  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  Church  had  lost  its 
power,  and  the  nation  was  anxious  for  peace 
under  a  strong  government.  In  RichaTd's 
own  character  then  was  much  that  is  attrac- 
tive. He  is  to  be  compared,  says  Dr.  Stobbs, 
rather  to  Edward  III.,  '*  the  chivalrous  mag- 
nanimous king  who  left  him  heir  to  difficul- 
ties which  he  could  not  overcome,"  than  to 
the  feeble  and  worthless  Edward  H.  If  his 
theory  of  kingship  was  too  lofty  for  the  age, 
it  was  at  least  an  intelligible  one,  and  be 
seems  to  have  kept  before  him  with  steadi- 
ness and  purpose  the  idea  of  a  despotic  but 
reforming  monarchv.  Though  his  iate  was 
immediately  caused  by  his  own  deeds»  the 
misfortunes  of  his  career  were  in  great 
part  due  to  the  events  and  policy  of  bis 
grandfather's  reign.  "In  personal  appear- 
ance," says  Mr.  Gairdner,  "he  was  hand- 
some. There  was  a  delicate  beauty  in  his 
features  which  corresponded  with  a  mode 
of  life  too  luxurious  for  the  age.  He  was  a 
lover  both  of  art  and  literature ;  the  patron 
of  Froissart,  Gower,  and  Chaucer,  and  the 
builder  of  Westminster  HalL  But  he  was 
thought  too  fond  of  show  and  magnificence, 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries  accused  him 
of  too  great  love  of  pleasure.  Yet  of  positive 
immorality  we  have  no  real  evidence,  and  bis 
devotion  and  tenderness  to  both  bis  qneens 
(child  as  the  second  was)  ia  a  considerable 
presumption  to  the  contrary."  Richard  was 
twice  married,  first  in  1382  to  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,  and  secondly  in  1396  to  Isabella,  daughter 
of  Charles  VI.  <k  fiance.    He  left  no  issue. 

The  oonteumonffy  aathoritiflfl  sie  Kidg'htoa't 
Compilation,  ik  EvmKtHtntM  itnylto,  de,  (in  IVjs- 
den,  Script.  Dtc$m),  and  the  Ammmlm  Eioardi 
SMundt  MHmrioi  QMorti  (Bolls  8eries|.  which 
forma  the  basis  of  Walatnghara'a  Ifuteriav  a 
French  Ckroniqu^  da  U  Ttahitom  (EBgUah  Suat. 
8oc.)t  And  metrical  Hialoin  da  Boy  Rtekmrd. ; 
for   LoUacdism,   JPaaaiaeli  Zutmiwwm   (Bolls 
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SeriM).  The  best  modern  aooount  ie  by  M. 
Wellon,  Richard  U.  0864).  Sm  also  Wright, 
PoUUeal  8<mgB  (BoUe  Series) ;  Mr.  Sheet's,  ed. 
of  Ptera  the  floughman  (Eerly  Sng.  Text  8oc) ; 
Th4  DttpotiUon  of  Riehard  II.  (Camden  Soc).  : 
Bbgera,  Six  CmUuria  of  Work  and  Wagm.  and 
Stnbbe,  Ooiut  Hiti.,  roL  ii.,  chap.  xvi. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Bachaird  III.,  Kino  (b.  October  21, 
1460,  a,  July  6,  1483,  d.  Angwst  22, 
1485),  was  the  son  of  Richard,  I)uke  of 
York,  who  was  killed  at  Wakefield,  and 
brother  to  Edward  IV.,  and  G«orge,  Duke 
of  Clarence.  Bom  at  Fotheringay  in  1450  he 
was  early  inducted  into  state  affairs.  In 
1461  he  was  recalled  from  Flanders,  where  he 
liad  been  sent  for  safety,  and  created  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  Lord  High  Admiral.  He 
held  faithfully  to  his  brother  during  his  reign, 
and  showed  lumself  a  wise  councillor  to  him, 
a  good  soldier,  and  a  vigforous  administrator  in 
the  capacity  of  Warden  of  the  Scottish  Marches 
and  other  posts.  In  1470,  on  the  outbreak 
of  Warwick's  insurrection,  Richard  left  the 
kingdom  with  Edward,  and  returned  with  him 
to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Bamet  (April, 
1471).  Immediately  afterwards  he  engaged 
in  the  campaign  of  the  West,  and  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Tewkesbury.  In  1472  he 
married  Anne  Neyille,  the  widow  of  Prince 
Edward,  and  in  consequence  became  involved 
in  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  brother  Clarence 
about  the  inheritance  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
The  rivalry  between  the  two  brothers  was 
keen,  but  it  is  not  certain  how  far  Richard 
was  responsible  for  Clarence's  downfall,  or  for 
hiB  munler,  if  he  was  murdered.  During  the 
remainder  of  Edward's  reign  Gloucester  was 
mach  occupied  with  Scottish  afCairs,  and  the 
management  of  the  Border.  In  April,  1483, 
he  leift  the  North,  and  on  the  3CH;h  of  tiie 
month  got  possession  of  the  young  king, 
Edward  V.,  as  he  was  being  taken  to  London. 
In  May  Richard  was  apjtointed  Protector,  and 
immediately  entered  upon  the  functions  of 
government.  A  violent  quarrel  broke  out 
between  Richard  and  the  queen's  party  in 
the  council,  which  was  headed  by  Lord 
Hastings.  In  June  Richard,  at  a  sitting  of 
the  council,  charged  the  queen  and  her 
friends  with  a  plot  against  his  life.  Hastings 
was  seized  and  beheaded  without  trial  on  the 
spot.  Lords  Grey  and  Rivers,  the  queen's 
relations,  were  beheaded,  and  the  young 
prince  Richard  of  York  was  surrendered  to 
the  custody  of  the  Protector.  On  June  22 
Dr.  Shaw,  in  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross, 
asserted  the  claim  of  Richard  to  the  crown,  on 
the  ground  that  Edward  Y.  and  his  brother 
were  illegitimate ;  and  on  June  24  Bucking- 
ham, joined  by  a  crowd  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  urged  Richard  to  accept  the  crown. 
This  Richard  did  on  June  26,  and  on  July  6 
he  was  crowned.  Richard  now  adopted  a 
policy  of  conoiUation,  but  there  was  consider- 
able disaffection  against  him,  especially  in 
southern  England.     The  young  princes  dis- 


appeared soon  after,  and  though  nothing 
certain  has  ever  been  discovered  about  their 
fate,  it  was  believed,  and  it  is  extremely 
probable,  that  Richard  had  them  put  to  death. 
The  story  increased  the  feeling  against 
Richard,  and  meanwhile  a  rapproekement  took 
place  between  the  queen's  party  and  the 
Lancastrians,  headed  by  Henry  of  Richmond. 
Richard's  chief  supporter,  Buckingham,  joined 
the  conspiracy.  In  October  Buckingham 
headed  a  rising  in  the  West  of  England  which 
came  to  nothing.  The  duke  was  captured  and 
put  to  death  without  triaL  But  the  con- 
spiracy was  not  crushed,  and  active  prepara- 
tions were  made  by  the  Lancastrians  during 
the  next  year.  Meanwhile  Richard  was 
becoming  thoroughly  unpopular  in  England. 
His  finances  were  m  disorder,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  raising  of 
money  by  benevolences,  though  he  had 
hims^  passed  a  bill  through  Parliament  the 
previous  year  to  ^ut  an  end  to  that  system. 
In  Aug.,  1485,  J^chmond  landed  at  Milford 
Haven.  The  Welsh  were  in  his  favour,  for 
they  looked  upon  him  as  a  national  leader ; 
the  old  nobility  were  alienated  from  Richard, 
and  the  new  nobles  disliked  him;  his  own 
chief  followers,  the  Stanleys,  were  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  enemy;  and  the  people 
were  indifferent  or  favourable  to  the  invaders. 
Richard  met  them  at  Bosworth  (Aug.  22, 
1485).  In  the  crisis  of  the  battle  Lord 
Stanley,  with  his  troops,  suddenly  joined 
Richmond.  The  king  was  killed  fighting 
desperately.  Richard  has  been  represented  as 
a  monster  of  iniquity  by  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  other  historians  who  wrote  under  the 
Tudors.  Unscrupulous,  cruel,  and  violent  as 
Richard  was,  he  was,  however,  probably  no 
worse  than  contemporary  princes  and  states- 
men ;  no  worse,  certainly,  than  his  brother  or 
his  successor.  His  capacity  was  undoubted, 
and  he  seems  to  have  made  an  effort  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  to  govern  well.  He 
attempted  to  restore  order,  to  check  the 
tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  to  develop  com- 
merce. He,  however,  lacked  the  astuteness 
that  enabled  Henry  VII.  to  accomplish  in  a 
great  measure  the  work  he  had  attempted. 
His  private  character  was  not  without  amiable 
traits,  and  had  he  lived  in  times  of  less  diffi- 
culty, and  held  the  throne  by  a  more  secure 
title,  he  might  have  obtained  a  more  favour- 
able verdict  from  posterity. 

Th9  Oo^niinwiior  of  tKe  Cropland  ChronMclt; 
J.  Bona,  S\$t,  Rerwn  Anglia  (pub.  by  Heame) ; 
Fabian,  Concwdance  of  UxutoriM  (Ed.  of  1811) : 
Sir  Thomoa  More,  flmory  of  Bioftard  III.  and 
Xi/«  of  Edward  F.,  all  of  whom  are  Tudor  par- 
tiaane.  Modem  worka  on  the  reign  are  Horace 
Walpole's  ingeniona  Kiatorie  Doubt*  c<me«mtiiy 
ih»  IAf0  and  Rgign  of  King  Richard  III.  ;  Miaa 
Haxted.  Lif$  of  Richard  III.,  and  J.  Qairdner, 
Lift  and  Rtign  of  Richard  III.         [S.  J.  L.] 

Bioluurdy  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1174 — 1184),  was  Prior  of  Dover,  and  three 
years  after  the  murder  of  Becket  was  chosen 
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to  fill  the  vacant  see.  He  was  eesent^ally  a 
moderate  man,  and  his  appointment  was 
welcome  to  the  king  as  well  as  the  supporters 
of  Becket's  policy.  His  great  work  was  the 
rebuilding  of  Canterbory  Cathedral,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  nre  previous  to  his 
enthronement.  He  was  frequently  employed 
by  Henry  II.  on  affairs  of  state:  e.g,^  in  1176, 
we  find  him  negotiating  a  marriage  between 
the  Princess  Joan  and  King  William  of  Sicily. 
Hook,  iircM^uhopt  0/  Cai»t«iiinry. 

Biohard,  Dukb  of  Yobk  (ft.  1472, 
d,  1483),  was  the  second  son  of  Edward  IV. 
In  1477  he  was  married  to  Anne,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Mowbray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  Soon  after  Edward  I V.'s  death,  his 
mother  fled  into  sanctuary  with  him,  but  was 
subsequently  induced  to  let  him  join  his 
brother  in  the  Tower,  where  he  was  murdered 
by  his  uncle's  orders. 

Siohard  Fits-neal  snooeeded  hisfather, 
Bishop  Nigel  of  Ely  (nephew  of  Roger  of 
Salisbury),  in  the  office  of  Treasurar  (1169), 
and  became  Bishop  of  London  in  1189.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  ds  Seaeeario^ 
the  main  source  of  information  for  the  ad- 
ministrative system  of  Henry  XL 

Bichard  of  Cornwall  (ft.  1209,  <7. 1271) 

was  the  son  of  John  by  his  second  wife 
Isabella.  In  1240  he  led  a  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  succeeded  in  securing  very 
favourable  terms  for  the  Christians  by  a 
treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  In  1252  he 
was  offered,  but  declined,  the  crown  of  Sicily  \ 
in  1257  he  was  elected  King  of  the  Bomans, 
but  was  never  crowned  en^peror.  During 
the  long  years  of  disputes  between  Henry  III. 
and  his  barons,  Bichard  tried  to  act  the  part 
of  a  mediator,  but  when  war  broke  out  he 
sided  with  his  brother  and  commanded  the 
left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  where  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  he  did  not  recover 
his  liberty  till  after  the  battle  of  Evesham. 
He  married  first  Isabel,  daughter  of  William 
Marshall ;  secondly  Sanchia,  daughter  of  Ben6 
of  Provence ;  and  thirdly  Beatrice,  niece  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  true  view  of  Richard's 
character,  as,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all 
the  contemporary  writers  are  on  the  baronial 
side,  and  strongly  prejudiced  against  him,  but 
*'  he  must  have  been  on  any  showing,"  says 
Dr.  Stubbs,  "  a  man  of  much  more  enterprise 
and  energy  than  his  brother  Henry. 

Besides  Btabbs,  Conct.  Hut.,  ii.,  see  Blaauw, 
Botoim'  War,  and  Prothero,  8imond«  Montfort, 

Bichboroil|f]|  (Butupls),  a  Roman  town 
and  citadel  guarding  the  eastern  entrance  to 
the  Wantsum — an  inlet  of  sea  between  Thanet 
and  the  mainland.  Richborough  was  the  chief 
port  for  conuneroe  with  Oaul,  and  the  starting 
point  for  the  great  high  road  of  Kent  through 
Canterbury  and  Rochester  to  Dover.  The 
fortress  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  legion 


protecting  the  Bason  shore,  but  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Bomans  it  was  but  feebbr 
defended,  and  it  seems  to  have  beeo  c^iiaied 
by  Hengest  toward  the  end  of  his  life. 
J.  B.  GxeeB,  Making  ofEmglaMd,  ch.  i. 

BidmumcL  Edmund  Tudoil,  £axi.  or 
{d,  1456),  was  tne  eldest  son  of  Owen  Tudor 
by  Catherine,  widow  of  Henry  V.  He  was 
created  Earl  of  Richmond  in  1462,  and  manied 
Margaret  Beaufort,  daughter  and  heiieas  of 
John,  Duke  of  Somerset,  by  whom  he  haa 
one  son,  afterwards  Henry  YIL 

Sioluiondf  HsmiT  FrrzaoY,  Ihrxs  os 
{b.  1517,  d.  1536),  was  a  natiual  son  oi 
Henry  YIII.  bv  Elizabeth  Blount,  wife  d 
Sir  Gilbert  Tedlbois.  Before  he  was  ser^ 
years  of  age  he  was  made  a  Knigbt  of  th€ 
Grarter,  and  created  successively  £arl  oi 
Nottingham  and  Duke  of  Riciunond  and 
Somerset.  At  the  same  time  he  was  appointed 
Warden  of  the  Marches  towards  Scotland, 
and  placed  in  possession  of  many  great  estates. 
He  was  also  subsequentiv  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  actual 
duties  of  his  position  being  performed  for  him 
by  his  deputy.  Sir  William  Skeffingtcm.  H« 
was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  but  died  before  the  consominatioa 
of  the  marriage.  Had  he  lived  he  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  immiriatyd  in 
Henry's  will  to  follow  Edward  YI.  in  the 
suooession  to  the  crown. 

Fronde,  ffial  <tfSmg^  eh.  v. 

Bidg«  Way,  Thx,  oua  of  the  great 
Roman  roads,  was  a  branch  of  the  11nnif>H 
Way,  from  which  it  separated  at  Streatley  in 
Berkshire.  It  proceeded  along  the  Berkahire 
and  Wiltshire  aowns  to  Glastonbiuy,  thence 
to  Taunton,  and  through  Devoushiie  to  Strat* 
ton  in  Cornwall,  thenoe  keeping  along  the 
hills  to  Redruth  and  the  Land's  £Ad.  [Romjue 
Roads.] 

Sidinni  is  the  name  applied  to  the  three 
divisions  of  Yorkshire,  and  with  the  arranj^ 


ment  of  the  country  appears  to  be  of  S<^ 

dinayian  origin,  llie  tour  thing*  into  whi<di 
Iceland  was  partitioned  were  divided  into 
thirds,  thrithungar  ;  and  the  fyUeer,  or  petty 
kingdoms  of  South  Norway  were  simUarly 
divided.  As  such  a  partition  of  the  land  is 
in  England  only  found  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire  (for  lindsey,  one  of  the  three 
''parts"  of  Lincolnshire  was  at  the  time 
of  Domesday  divided  into  ridings,  thoux^ 
the  name  afterwards  dropped  out  of  use)/ it 
seems  natural  to  attribute  it  to  the  Danish 
occupation.  The  loss  of  the  ih  of  thrithing 
may  be  due  to  misdivision  of  the  compound 
words ''  north-thrithing,"  &o.  At  the  tune  of 
the  Conqueror  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire  seem  to  have  had  their  own 
moots,  though  these  do  not  appear  later ;  at 

Itresent  each  riding  in  Yorkshire  has  its  own 
ord-Ueutenant,  and  is  treated  as  a   " 
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county  for  poor-law  purposes.  By  the  Reform 

Bill  of  1832  two  members  of  Parliament  each 

were  given  to  the  east  and  north  ridings, 

while  tiie  west  was  arranged  in  two  diTisions, 

each  with  two  members ;  oy  that  of  1867  three 

divisions  were  made  of  the  west  riding  with 

two  members  each. 

Stabbs,  Const .  Hiat,,  1,  ch.  v.;  Bobertson, 
SeoUand  under  it$  Bariy  Kinga,  iL,  433 :  Wor- 
■we,  DoiMt  and  Northmen,  1S6 ;  Cleasbj  and 
YigfoBson,  IctH,  Diet.,  s.  ▼.  thing  andtfcritfcttngr; 
Bkeat,  Engl,  Diet.  [W.  J.  A.] 

BidleYf  Nicolas,  Bishop  of  London  (b, 
1500,  d.  1555),  was  educated  at  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  a  fel- 
lowship. After  studying  theology  for  a 
couple  of  years  at  Paris  and  Louvain,  he 
returned  to  Cambridge,  and  became  proc- 
tor and  public  orator.  His  learning  and 
energy  commended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Cranmer,  whose  chaplain  he  was  appointed 
in  1537,  and  who  speedily  obtained  for  him 
the  mastership  of  Pembroke,  and  a  royal 
chaplaincy.  In  1547  he  became  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  took  a  considerable  part  in 
the  preparation  of  Edward  VI.'s  first  Prayer- 
book,  and  in  carrying  out  the  changes  which 
accompanied  it.  *tJpon  Bonner's  deposition 
by  the  Privy  Council,  Ridley  was  translated 
to  London  (April,  1550).  In  the  same  year  he 
is  found  vamly  attempting  to  convince  Joan 
Bocher  of  her  errors,  and  assisting  in  the  trial 
of  Grardiner.  As  in  Rochester  Cathedral  so 
in  St.  Paul's,  he  caused  the  altars  to  be 
destroyed ;  in  St.  Paul's  he  substituted  a  table 
for  the  high  altar,  and  in  1557  placed  it  in 
the  nave  before  the  screen,  setting  it  with  its 
sides  north  and  south.  Like  Cianmer  and 
Latimer,  he  was  disgusted  by  the  violence  of 
the  council,  and  in  a  sermon  before  the  king 
in  1552  spoke  strongly  of  the  distress  caused 
by  the  seizure  of  the  g^d  revenues.  His 
fear  lest  Mary  might  restore  the  old  worship 
led  him  to  join  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the 
throne  for  Jane  Grey,  and  on  July  16,  1553, 
he  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  that  Mary  and 
Blizabeth  were  bastards,  and,  therefore,  with- 
out right  to  the  throne.  As  soon,  however,  as 
Northumberland  and  the  council  had  declared 
for  Mary,  he  set  out  to  meet  the  princess  to 
obtain  pardon,  but  he  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Ipswich,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Here  he 
remained  some  eight  months,  Bonner  mean- 
while regaining  his  bishopric.  In  April,  1554, 
he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  with  Cranmer  and 
liatimer,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  one 
of  the  aldermen.  After  being  made  to  appear 
in  a  disputation,  wherein  he  denied  tran- 
anbstantiation,  and  being  in  consequence 
excommunicated,  he  was  remitted  to  custody, 
and  nothing  further  was  done  till  Sept.,  1555, 
when  he  was  tried  for  heresy  before  three 
bishops,  commissioned  by  Pole  as  legate.  On 
Oct  16  he  was  executed,  together  with 
liatimer,  in  front  of  BaUiol  College.  One  of 
the  most  careful  modem  investigators  of  the 


period  writes : — **  Ridley  has  left  few  remains 
to  vindicate  the  reputation  for  theological 
learning  which  has  been  demanded  for  him 
by  modem  biographers,  but  he  was  a  learned 
man ;  in  his  way  he  was  a  moderate  man,  and 
certainly  he  was  a  man  of  great  resolution. 
His  decision  of  character  supported  the 
primate;  the  gravity  of  his  manners  com- 
mended him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  he 
rose  into  notice  at  a  very  opportune  time  for 
the  credit  of  the  Reformation.  But  his  temper 
had  a  vehemence  which  sometimes  betrayed 
him  into  rashness,  and  in  his  nature  there 
was  something  of  severity,  and  even  of  hard- 
ness" (Dixon). 

Sidley,  TTorks  fPiurker  Society);  Foze, 
ActM  and  MonumenU;  Blunt,  Beformaiion  o/ 
th«  Chnrdi  of  JInyland,  iL;  I>izozL,  fltstory  of 
the  Chvroh  of  England,  ii. 

Bidolfi  CommxU€J^  Thb  (1571),  so- 
called  from  one  of  the  chief  agents,  Robert 
Ridolfi,  a  Florentine  banker  residing  in 
London,  was  a  plot  formed  by  the  Ca&olic 
party  in  England  for  the  deposition  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  elevation  of  Mary  Stuart  to  the 
throne  by  the  help  of  Spain,  and  her  marriage 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  chief  conspirator 
was  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  was  in  com- 
munication with  most  of  the  Catholic  nobles, 
whilst  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  involved  in 
the  scheme  apparently  against  his  will. 
During  1571  frequent  negotiations  were 
carried  on  between  Mary  Stuart,  Philip  II., 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  Pope.  Ridolfi  was 
sent  to  Madrid  to  request  the  aid  of  Philip, 
which  was  at  once  promised.  On  his  way  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Alva  in 
Brussels,  but  the  messenger  conveying  the 
news  was  arrested  at  Dover  in  possession  of  a 
packet  of  treasonable  letters.  For  these 
letters,  however,  tiie  Bishop  of  Ross  contrived, 
by  the  connivance  of  Lord  Cobham,  the 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  substitute 
others  of  a  comparatively  innocent  nature, 
and  although  the  messenger  confessed  on  the 
rack  that  he  had  received  the  letters  from 
Ridolfi,  and  although  the  Bishop  of  Ross  was 
arrested,  and  Mary  severely  cross-examined, 
nothing  definite  was  discovered.  Suspicion 
had,  however,  been  aroused,  and  in  Sept., 
1571,  the  whole  of  the  plot  was  discov^^ 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  merchant, 
who  Imd  been  employed  by  Norfolk  to  convey 
money  and  letters  to  his  secretaries.  Several 
of  the  leading  conspirators,  including  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
Southampton,  and  Lord  Lumley,  were  at 
once  arreted.  The  bishop  made  a  full  con- 
fession, and  Norfolk,  as  the  centre  of  the 
plot,  was  executed  (June,  1572). 

Fronde,  Hiei,  ofBng. 

BieravLKf  Aelrkd  of.  [Ablbsd.] 

Sigby,  RiCHASD  (b,  1722,  d.  1788),  was 
the  son  of  a  Bedford  linen-dn^peri  who  had 
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made  a  fortune  as  factor  to  the  South  Sea 
Company.  He  attached  himself  in  early  life 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  quarrelled  with 
him  before  long.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  be- 
came his  patron,  axid  on  becoming  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant in  1758,  took  him  to  Ireland,  as  his 
private  secretary,  and  procured  for  him  the 
sinecure  office  of  Vice- Treasurer  of  Ireland 
with  a  salary  of  £3,500,  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  the  emoluments  of  the  Mastership  of 
the  Rolls  of  that  country.  On  returning  from 
Ireland,  the  duke  had  procured  the  return  of 
Rigby  for  Tavistock ;  and  when  the  duke 
be^une  president  of  the  council  in  1763,  he 
procured  for  his  faithful  henchman  the  most 
lucrative  of  all  offices — the  pa^mastership  of 
the  forces.  When  county  meetmgs  were  being 
held  on  all  sides  in  1769,  to  protest  against  the 
rejection  of  Wilkes  by  Parliament,  '*  Rigby 
made  a  summer  tour  through  the  east  of  Eng- 
land,  and,  by  the  admission  of  his  opponents, 
checkmated  the  party  of  action  in  at  least  three 
counties."  After  his  patron*s  death,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  his  position  as  "  boat- 
swain of  the  Bloomsbury  crew,"  according  to 
one  of  the  lampoons  of  the  day ;  and  still 
lived  on  his  sinecure  offices.  He  was,  how- 
ever, disturbed  for  a  moment  by  being  ac- 
cused in  1778  of  appropriating  public  money, 
as  paymaster-general,  Uiough  as  Lord  North's 
administration  had  strong  reason  for  not 
inquiring  too  deeply  into  cases  of  peculation, 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  Again,  in 
1782,  when  he  opposed  with  imprudent 
warmth  a  motion  for  reconciliation  with 
America,  Pitt  rebuked  him  sharply,  and  told 
him  that  the  nation  was  tired  of  paying  him. 
He  lived  till  1788,  drawing  money  alike  from 
the  revenues  of  Ireland  and  England,  building 
up  for  himself  a  lasting  reputation  as  the 
most  notable  placeman  of  the  age. 

Stanhope,  Hi$t.  cf  Eng. ;  TreTelyan,  Harly 
IAf»  <4  u.  J.  Foxj  Bedford,  CorrMpcndenee ; 
Janias,  LetUra, 

Ttdghtf  Claim  of.    [Claim  of  Right.] 

Siffllt,  Petition  of,  The,  was  the  mani- 
festo  Hrawn  up  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1628,  in  the  lorm  of  a  petition  to  the  Inng, 
stating  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
which  Charles  had  broken.  The  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Petition  of  Right  may  be  briefly 
summarised.  Charles  I.  had  dissolved  his 
first  two  Parliaments  before  they  had  granted 
any  supplies,  and,  as  he  was  determined  to 
retcdn  his  minister,  Buckingham,  and  to  carry 
out  his  policy  of  war  with  France  and  Spain, 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  loan. 
Those  persons  who  refused  to  subscribe  were 
imprisoned,  but  five  of  them,  of  whom  one 
was  Sir  Thomas  Darnel,  demanded  their 
habeas  corpus.  The  crown  lawyers  fell  back 
upon  the  king's  prerogative  power  to  imprison 
without  showing  cause  whenever  he  deemed 
it  necessary,  and  this  doctrine  was  accepted 
by  the    judges.      When,    therefore,  a  new 


Parliament  met  in  1628,  it  at  once  began  to 
discuss  the  recent  forced  loan  and  the  arbi- 
trary imprisonments.  Wentworth,  at  this 
time  leader  of  the  Commons,  proposed  tliat  a 
short  bill  should  be  drawn  up  merely  reciting 
and  confirming  Magna  Cartas  Be  Taliagio,  &c^ 
with  the  addition  of  a  daDse  confirming 
Habeas  Corpns;  but  the  king  objected  so 
strongly  even  to  this  moderate  proposal  that 
it  was  resolved,  upon  the  motion  of  Coke, 
that  a  Petition  of  Right  should  be  drawn  up. 
Not  only  would  such  a  petition  receiv^e  an  im- 
mediate answer,  instead  of  being  sent  ap  at 
the  end  of  the  session  and  almost  certainly 
rejected  by  the  king  when  he  had  gained 
supplies,  but  it  would  contain  a  definite  statc*- 
ment  that  the  king  had  broken  the  law.  As 
finally  drawn  up,  the  petition  demanded  ^  th^t 
no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or 
yield  any  gift^  loan^  benevolence,  teuc,  or  emck 
like  charge,  without  common  consent  by  Act 
of  Parliament " ;  that  no  one  should  he  im- 
prisoned without  cause  shown,  and  that  if 
imprisoned  they  should  be  entitled  to  their 
habeas  corpus ;  that  soldiers  and  sailors  should 
not  be  billeted  upon  private  persons  without 
their  consent ;  and  that  martial  law  should  be 
abolished.  Of  these  clauses  the  first  tw^o  were 
far  the  most  important,  and  it  is  dear  that, 
however  Charles  may  have  abused  Ids  pow^^r, 
his  predecessors  had  without  remonstranoe 
exercised  the  right  of  imprisonment  without 
showing  cause.  The  Lords  accepted  the 
measurp,  after  in  vain  searching  for  a  formula 
which  should  allow  the  king  to  imprison  in 
cases  of  real  emergency.  Meanwhile  Denbig^h 
had  been  unsuccessful  at  Rochelle,  and  the 
king  needed  supplies.  He  demanded  from 
the  judges  "  whether,  if  the  king  grant  the 
Commons'  petition,  he  did  not  thereby  ex- 
clude himsdf  from  committing  a  subject  for 
any  time  or  cause  whatsoever  without  show- 
ing a  cause.*'  They  answered  that  every  Act 
had  its  exposition,  which  can  only  be  by  the 
courts  of  law  as  each  case  occurs,  "and, 
although  the  petition  be  granted,  there  is  no 
fear  of  conclusion  as  is  intimated  in  the 
question."  Thereupon  the  king  went  to  the 
House,  and  instead  of  the  usual  form  of 
assent,  read  a  meaningless  declaration  that 
the  statutes  should  be  duly  executed.  The 
Commons  were  bitterly  annoyed,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Buckingham.  Charles  at 
last  yielded,  and  gave  his  assent  in  the  ac- 
customed formula  (June  7,  1628).  In  the 
next  session  the  Commons  renewed  the 
struggle  on  the  ground  of  Tunnage  and 
Poundage,  which  had  been  levied,  although 
no  Act  had  as  yet  granted  it  to  Charles.  Its 
levy  was,  they  declared,  in  violation  of  the 
Petition  of  Right.  But  the  words  of  the 
petition,  interpreted  by  the  usage  of  the  day, 
certainly  did  not  carry  that  meaning;  and 
neither  the  Commons  nor  the  king  had  the 
matter  in  mind  when  the  petition  was  bein^ 
discussed.     The  question   became   iavolved 
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with  that  of  religion,  and  the  struggle  on 
these  two  points  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
1629. 

Oaxdiner,  Hiat,  of  Bng.,  o.  Izi.— Ixiiiu  Izrii— 
1«^  [W.  :f .  A.] 

BitflitSy  Thb  Bill  of.  A  committee  ap- 
point^ by  Uie  Commons  in  the  Convention  of 
1 689  to  consider  what  measures  nhouldbe  taken 
to  protect  Uberty  against  future  sovereignSi 
recommended  that  the  main  constitutional 
principles  violated  by  James  II.  should  be 
solemnly  declared  to  be  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
nation,  and  also  that  several  new  laws  should 
be  enacted.  It  was  easy  to  carry  out  the 
former  proposal ;  the  latter  would  be  a  work 
of  considerable  difficulty,  and  might  occupy 
years.  After  much  discussion,  therefore,  it 
was  resolved  to  fill  the  throne  at  once,  but  to 
insert  in  the  instrument  which  conferred  the 
crown  on  William  and  Mary  a  declfuution  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  all  questions  of  further  reform  were  post- 
poned till  a  more  suitable  opportunity.  Ac- 
cordingly a  committee,  presided  over  by 
Somers,  was  appointed  to  axAw  up  a  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  which,  when  numed,  was 
accepted  by  the  Lords  with  some  unimportant 
amendments.  On  Feb.  13, 1689,  this  declara- 
tion was  read  before  William  and  Mary,  and 
the  crown  tendered  to  them;  William,  in 
accepting  it,  assured  the  two  Houses  that  his 
conduct  should  be  governed  by  those  laws 
-which  he  had  himself  vindicated.  In  the  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  the  Convention 
having  meanwhile  been  declared  by  statute  to 
be  a  Parliament,  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
was  confirmed  in  the  form  of  a  Bill,  with 
certain  additions.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  as 
finally  adopted,  was  arranged  as  follows : — 

Its  first  section  recited  the  Declaration  of 
Rights.  It  began  by  stating  the  various  acts 
by  which  James  did  "endeavour  to  subvert 
and  extirpate  the  Ptotestant  religion,  and  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom,*'  and 
then,  almost  in  the  same  words,  j>roceeded 
to  declare :  That  the  pretended  power  of  sus- 
pending of  laws  and  the  execution  of  laws, 
by  regal  authority  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  illegal ;  That  the  pretended  power  of 
dispensing  with  laws  by  regal  authority,  as 
it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is 
illegal ;  That  the  commission  for  creating  the 
late  court  of  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical 
causes,  and  aU  other  commissions  and  courts 
of  the  like  nature,  are  illegal  and  pernicious ; 
That  levying  of  money  for  or  to  the  use  of 
the  crown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative  without 
grant  of  Parliament,  for  longer  time  or  in 
any  other  maimer  than  the  same  is  or  shall 
be  granted,  is  illegal;  That  it  is  the  rigLt 
of  the  subjects  to  petition  the  king,  and  that 
aU  commitments  or  prosecutions  for  such 
petitions  are  illegal;  That  the  raising  or 
keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom 
in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent 
of  Parliamont,  is  against  law ;  That  the  subjects 


which  are  Protestants  may  have  arms  for 
their  defence  suitable  to  their  condition,  and 
as  allowed  by  law ;  That  election  of  members 
of  Parliament  ought  to  be  free ;  That  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  debates,  or  proceedings 
in  Parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or 
<^uestioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Par- 
liament ;  That  excessive  baU  ought  not  to  be 
required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishmento  inflicted; 
That  juries  ought  to  be  duly  impanelled  and 
returned,  and  that  jurors  which  pass  upon 
men  in  trials  for  high  treason  ought  to  be 
freeholders ;  That  all  grants  and  promises  of 
fines  and  forfeitures  of  particular  persons, 
before  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void ;  And 
that  for  redress  of  aU  grievances,  and  for  the 
amending,  strengthening,  and  preserving  of  the 
laws,  Parliament  ought  to  be  held  frequently. 
The  second  section  declared  the  resolution 
of  Lords  and  Commons,  that  William  and 
Mary  should  become  king  and  queen,  to  be 
succeeded  by  their  lawful  issue  if  there 
were  any  such;  in  default  of  that  by 
the  issue  of  the  Princess  Anne,  &c.  The 
third  contained  the  new  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy. .  The  fourth  recorded  the 
acceptance  of  the  crown  by  the  prince  and 
princess;  who  (v.)  were  pleased  that  the 
Lords  and  Commons  should  continue  to  sit 
and  make  provision  for  the  settlement  of  the 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  country. 
Parhament,  therefore,  now  again  (vi.^  de- 
clares the  above  to  be  the  indubitable  rights  of 
the  English  people;  recognises  (vii)  that 
James  having  abdicated,  William  and  Mary 
have  become  their  sovereign  lord  and  lady, 
and  fixes  (viii.)  the  succession  as  above.  The 
ninth  section  contains  an  important  addition : 
as  it  has  been  found  by  experience  inconsis- 
tent with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Pro- 
testant kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  popish 
prince,  or  by  any  king  or  queen  marrying  a 

EapisC,  it  is  enacted  that  all  persons  who  shall 
old  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  shall  marry  a  papist,  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  throne,  and  the  crown  shall  descend 
to  the  next  heir.  Every  king  or  queen  there- 
fore (x.),  on  the  first  day  of  their  first  Par- 
liament, shall  subscribe  and  audibly  repeat 
the  declaration  mentioned  in  the  statute  30 
Charles  11.,  «.«.,  the  Test  Act  (a  declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  adoration  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass). 
Finally  in  the  twelfth  section  it  is  declared 
that  no  dispensation  by  non  obstante  of  or  to 
any  statute  shall  be  allowed,  except  such  dis- 
pensation be  allowed  in  the  statute,  or  shall 
be  specially  provided  for  by  one  or  more 
bills  to  be  passed  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Parliament.  The  Lords  nad  already 
softened  the  article  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  against  the  dispensing  power  by  the 
insertion  of  the  words  "  as  it  hath  been  exer- 
cised of  late,"  and  now  this  last  section  was 
added  to  provide  for  cMes  where  it  might  be 
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detumble  that  the  dispensmg  power  should  be 

Jta^L    Though,  however,  in  the  next  Paiiia^ 

mvat,  the  j  udj^utf  were  ordered  by  the  House 

ot  Lords  tu  dral't  a  bill  for  this  porpoae,  the 

matter  dropped.     [KBvoLrnoif]. 

Macttulay,  Hid.  ofMmg.,  oh.  z. ;  Halhun,  Coiui 
Hwi..  oh.  JLV.  [W  JJL] 


illi^  GxoTANNi  Battista,  Arch- 
bitihop  uf  Fcniio,  w:us  dt^nt  to  Ireland  in  1644 
as  the  po()e's  nuncio,  with  a  supply  of  arms 
and  muuev,  narrowly  escaping  capture  on 
the  way  from  a  Parliamentary  frigate.  In 
1645  ho  opposed  Ctlamorgan*s  treaty  and  also 
the  Dubim  treaty  of  IG46.  In  1648  he  op- 
l>oiiud  Lord  Iuchit{uiu*s  armistice,  and  after 
an  un0ucces!»ful  tenure  of  office  as  the  pz^- 
dent  of  the  Kilkenny  Council,  fled  to  Owen 
Koe  0*Neil«  and  then  to  Galway.  He  waa 
recalled  by  the  pope  in  lt>49. 


Thb  ^1715\waspaflsedatatime 
when  there  were  appn>hensions  of  Jacobite 
rising.  If  twelve  persons  continued  together 
for  one  hour  after  a  proclamation  bidding  them 
dii»perie  h<is  been  xiiade  to  them  by  the  magis- 
trate, they  were  i^uilty  of  felony.  The  magis- 
trate was  re4uired  to  apprehend  persons  re- 
fusing to  dis{H'rse,  and  those  who  acted  at  his 
orders  wore  iiideiouided  for  any  injury  which 
they  might  cooinnt.  This  practically  meant 
that  an  hour  after  the  proclamation  the 
military  mi»;ht  be  ordered  to  fire  on  the 
mob,  or  chartce  them.  The  question  after- 
wards arose  att  to  the  legality  of  military  in- 
terference without  the  order  ol  a  magistrate. 
It  was  dei'ided  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  a  case 
arising  out  of  the  Cvordon  Riots  in  1780,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  subject  to  resist  persons 
engaged  in  treasonable  or  riotous  conduct, 
and  that  this  duty  is  not  lees  imperative  upon 
soldiers  than  upon  civilians.  This  decision 
was  confirmed  in  1831  in  a  case  arising  from 
the  Bristol  Riots. 


L,  FasDERicK  Joicr  Rouksok,  Eabl 
07  {h.  1782,  d.  1859),  was  the  second  son  of 
Lord  Grantham.  Entering  Parliament  as 
member  for  Ripon  in  1807,  he  received  office 
under  Perceval  as  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Ck>lonies,  and  became  in  1818  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Created  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1823,  he  assisted  Huskisson  in 
his  free  trade  measures,  was  made  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  and  Viscount  Goderich  in 
1827,  and  was  for  a  few  months  Prime 
Minister  after  Canning's  death.  But  he 
was  unable  to  arrange  a  satisfactory  ministry, 
and  resigned.  From  1830  to  1833  he  was 
again  Colonial  Secretary,  becoming  in  the 
latter  year  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Earl  of 
Ripon.  Though  he  afterwards  became  Pre- 
sicfent  of  the  jBoard  of  Trade  under  Peel,  he 
had  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  poUtioal  import- 
ance. 


invasioa  of  the  northern  oovmtiea,  the  Coandl 
of  PeeiB,  assembled  at  York  by  diaries  L, 
resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Loxd  Bristol,  to 
appoint  sixteen  comrniawopera  to  treat  with 
the  Scots  (Sept.  24).  The  first  naeeting  of 
the  sixteen  English  and  eight  Soottidi  com- 
missioners took  place  at  Bipon  on  Oct.  2  :  the 
last  on  Oct.  26.  A  cessation  of  arms  wu 
agreed  upon,  the  two  northern  counties  remain- 
ing in  the  possession  of  the  Scuts,  who  were 
to  receive  from  the  contribntiona  of  the  in- 
habitants £850  a  day  for  their  maintenance. 
Further  negotiations  were  remored  to  Londun, 
where  peace  was  finally  oonchided  in  Aug^ 
1641. 

QsidiBer,  HM.  nf  9m.  190S—f9if;  Bkvce, 

Halm  0/  tA«  TrMtf  earruk  or  al  M^am  (C 

Society). 


BialuuBmr,  Wiluam  (^.  1250),  was  a 

monk    of    St.    AThans,  who    cxmtinned    the 

Chrmiele   of    Matthew   Ftois  from   1272  to 

1306,  the  intermediate  portion,   from    12.>3 

to  1272,  being   the    work  of  an  unknown 

author.    He  also  wrote  an  aocoont  of  the 

Barons*    War,    and   a    Life  of  Edward    L 

Though  inferior  to  Matthew  Paris,  Rishanger 

takes  high  place  among  medisDval  chrooideny 

but  his  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  Simon 

de  Montfort  prevents  his  being  altogetlMr 

an  impartial  authority. 

His  Ckr(mia«  has  heen  published  m  Om  S«Os 
Series,  sad  his  Ww  ^  tJU  Bmr^mm  bj  the 
Camden  Society.  F<Mr  the  vexed  q«ieilii.>a  of 
the  authorship  of  the  St.  Albaa'a  Cknmiom 
from  1253  to  127^  •••  Sir  T.  Hardy,  DmeripH^ 
CalalogiM,  on  the  one  aide,  and  Mr. 
JEorty  Chmie'STi,  on  the  oUter. 


the 


Sipon,  The  Trsatt  op  (1640),  concluded 
e  second  Scotch  nar.    After  the  snocessfal 


py  Anthony  Woodtillb,  £aKL 
{d.  1483),  was  the  son  of  the  first  Earl  RiTer«, 
and  brother-in-law  of  Edward  lY.  He 
married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lord 
Scales,  and  in  1462  was  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  Baron  Scales.  He  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Alnwick,  and  in  1470  accompanied 
Edward  in  his  flight  to  the  Netherlands,  re- 
turning with  him  in  the  next  year.  In  1469, 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  Earl 
Rivers.  He  received  many  honours  from 
Edward,  and,  among  other  offices,  held  that 
of  Gaptain-G^neral  of  the  Foroea.  On  the 
death  of  Edward  IT.,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Council  of  Begency  during  the  minority 
of  his  son,  but  the  jealousy  of  the  old  nobility 
favoured  Gloucester's  designs,  and  Riven 
was  seized  by  Gloucester's  orders  at  North- 
ampton, and  carried  to  Pontefract,  where, 
after  a  short  imprisonment,  he  was  beheaded. 


Richard  Woodtillb,  Earl 
(d,  1469),  was  one  of  Henry  Y.*s  esqnircs, 
and  was  made  by  him  seneschal,  and  in  1424 
Governor  of  the  Tower  of  London.  He 
fought  in  the  French  wars  in  Henry  TI.'s 
reign,  and  married  Jaquetta  of  Lnxemburg, 
widow  of  the  Buke  ox  Bedford.  For  thu 
clandestine  marriage  he  was  fined  a  thousand 
pounds,  but  was  sooa  afterwards  icatciod  to 
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Sob 


favour,  and  in  1448  made  Baron  Bivers.  In 
the  Wan  of  the  Robob  he  fought  on  the 
Lancastrian  side,  but  in  1464  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  who  was  the  widow  of  Sir  John 
Grey,  was  secretly  married  to  the  young  king, 
Edward  IV.  By  his  son-in-law  Rivera  was 
raised  to  high  honours,  made  Ckmstable  of 
England,  and  in  1466  created  Earl  Biven, 
and  his  sons  received  equal  advantages  from 
their  connection  with  ^e  sovereign.  The 
Woodvilles  were  hated  by*  the  old  nobility  on 
aooount  of  their  rapid  nse,  while  the  people 
complained  of  their  avarice.  In  1469  a  re- 
bellion broke  out,  headed  by  Sir  William 
Conyeis,  the  insurgents  complaining  of  the 
influence  of  the  queen's  friends.  Having  de- 
feated the  Boyal  troops  at  Edgecote,  the 
rebels  seized  Earl  Bivers  and  his  son,  and  put 
them  to  death  at  Coventry. 


dOy  David,  a  native  of  Turin,  became 
musician  to  Marj,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Hoon 
afterwards  her  private  secretary.  The  queen's 
favour  quickly  rendered  its  recipient  odious 
to  the  Scotch  nobles,  who  banded  themselves 
together  against  him,  and  were  aided  by 
IWnley,  who  had  become  jealous  of  the 
Italian.  On  March  9, 1566,  Holyrood  Palace, 
where  Bizzio  was  at  the  time,  was  surrounded 
by  an  armed  force  under  Lord  Morton. 
Others  of  the  conspirators,  chief  of  whom  was 
Lord  Buthven,  entered  the  queen's  apart- 
ment at  the  instigation  of  Damley,  and 
dragged  her  favourite  from  her  presence. 
He  was  despatched  in  Damley's  room,  and 
with  Damley's  sword,  though  not  by  his 
hand.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that 
liizzio  was,  as  Damley  coarsely  insinuated, 
the  queen's  paramour,  or  that  he  was  any 
more  than  a  confidential  friend  and  faithful 
servant.  His  worst  faults,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
conspirators,  were  his  arrogance  and  his 
religion. 

MigDet,  JfoTM  Stvart;  Hooaok,  Mary,  QuMii 
<>faeoU. 

.Sobert  Z.»  Kino  op  Scotland.    [Brucb.] 

Robert  ZLy  Kino  of  Scotland  («. 
1371,  d.  1390),  the  first  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty,  was  the  son  of'  Walter,  Lord  High 
Steward  of  Scotland,  and  Marjory,  daughter 
of  Bobert  Bruce.  On  the  death  of  David  II. 
without  children,  Bobert,  then  65  years  old, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  unopposed.  In  early 
life,  as  Steward  of  Scotland,  he  had  done  good 
service  against  the  English ;  had  been  present 
at  the  lattle  of  Hallidon  Hill,  and  had  long 
acted  as  regent  of  Scotland.  He  married 
first  Elizabeth  Mure  of  Bowallan  and  secondly 
Euphemia  ''  'an  Act  of  Parlia- 

ment sett^  '\e  king's  sons  by 

his  first  idered  necessary 

by  the  f  \  were  by  eccle- 

siasticaJ  ngland  at  this 

time  w  be  aggressive, 

and,  al  der  raids  con- 

tinued, »n  the  whole  a 


peaceful  one.  A  dose  alliance  with  France 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  however,  led 
in  1385  to  a  French  army  being  sent  to 
Scotland  with  the  view  of  attacking  England 
from  the  north.  The  usual  course  of  border 
devastation  followed;  but  the  French,  dis- 
satisfied with  their  reception  by  the  Scotch, 
Boon  returned  home.  In  1388  an  invasion  of 
England  was  planned,  resulting  in  the  defeat 
of  tiie  English  under  the  Percies  at  Otterbum. 
In  1390  Bobert  died,  *'  leaving  the  character 
of  a  peaceful  ruler  over  a  quarrelsome  people." 
Burton,  Hitl.  of  Scotland. 

Sobert  XTL.,  Kino  of  Scotland  («. 
1390,  d,  1406).  He  was  a  man  of  weak 
and  indolent  character,  ill  fitted  to  cope 
with  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the  age.  ll^e 
early  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed 
by  quarrels  amon^t  &e  Highland  clans 
and  by  lawlessness  in  the  Lowlands  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  1398  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment appointed  the  Duke  of  Bothesay,  his 
eldest  son,  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  In  1400, 
Henry  IV.  of  England  invaded  Scotland  with 
the  intention  of  exacting  homage  from  Bobert; 
he  failed,  however,  to  take  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  retreated  without  effecting  anything. 
An  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scots  was 
repelled  by  the  Percies  at  Homildon  Hill 
(1402).  On  the  capture  of  his  son.  Prince 
James,  by  the  English,  Bobert  died,  it  is  said, 
of  a  broken  heart. 

Sobert  {h.  1056,  d.  1135),  DxTXB  of  Nob- 
XANDT,  called  Curthose  on  account  of  his 
short  stature,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  In  1073  he  was  made  Count  of 
Maine,  which  was  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  Anjou. 
In  1077  he  rebelled  against  his  father  and 
demanded  the  Duchy  of  Normandy.  War 
ensued  between  father  and  son;  after  the 
Battle  of  Gerberoi  in  1080,  peace  was  made, 
and  the  succession  to  Normandy  secured 
to  Bobert.  Ot^  the  death  of  his  father  he 
claimed  the  English  throne,  but  William 
Bufus's  prompt  action  disconcerted  him,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  make  a  treaty  by  which 
the  survivor  was  to  succeed  to  the  other^s 
dominions  if  either  died  without  heirs.  In 
1094  Bobert  again  made  war  with  William, 
but  shortly  afterwards,  being  eager  to  join 
the  first  Crusade,  he  pledged  Normandy  to 
his  brother  for  the  sum  of  £6,000.  In  the 
Holy  Land  Bobert  fought  with  great  bravery, 
and  was  offered  but  refused  the  crown  of 
Jerusalem.  Soon  after  his  return"  he  learnt 
that  William  was  dead,  and  determined  to 
enforce  his  claims  to  the  throne.  He  invaded 
England  in  1101,  but  was  induced  by  Henry 
to  make  a  compromise  whereby  he  resigned 
the  crown  of  England  and  contented  himself 
with  the  full  possession  of  Normandy  and 
3,000  marks  a  year.  Quarrels  soon  broke 
out  again  between  the  brothers,  Henry  com- 
plaining that  the  rebellious  English  nobles 
found  a  shelter  in  Normandy.    A  war  ensued 
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desirable  that  the  dispensing  power  should  be 
used.  Though,  however,  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment, the  judges  were  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Lords  to  draft  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  the 
matter  dropped.    [Rbyolvtion]. 

Macaalay,  Hid.  ofBng»,  oh.  z. :  Hallam,  Coiui 
Hid.,  oh.  XT.  [W.J.A.] 

Xtmuccini,  Giotaxni  Battxsta,  Arch- 
bishop of  Fermo,  was  sent  to  Ireland  in  1644 
as  the  pope's  nuncio,  with  a  supply  of  arms 
and  money,  narrowly  escaping  capture  on 
the  way  from  a  Parliameni&ry  frigate.  In 
1645  he  opposed  Glamorgan's  treaty  and  also 
the  Dublin  treaty  of  1646.  In  1648  he  op- 
posed Lord  Inchiquin*s  armistice,  and  after 
tax  unsuccessful  tenure  of  office  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Kilkenny  Council,  fled  to  Owen 
Boe  O'Neil,  and  then  to  Galway.  He  was 
recalled  by  the  pope  in  1649. 

TLimt  Act,  The  (1715),  was  passed  at  a  time 
when  there  were  apprehensions  of  Jacobite 
rising.  If  twelve  persons  continued  together 
for  one  hour  after  a  proclamation  bidding  them 
disperse  has  been  made  to  them  by  the  magis- 
trate, they  were  guilty  of  felony.  The  magis- 
trate was  required  to  apprehend  persons  re- 
fusing to  disperse,  and  those  who  acted  at  his 
orders  were  indemnified  for  any  injury  which 
they  might  commit.  This  practically  meant 
that  an  hour  after  the  proclamation  the 
military  might  be  ordered  to  fire  on  the 
mob,  or  charge  them.  The  question  after- 
wards arose  as  to  the  legality  of  military  in- 
terference without  the  order  of  a  magistrate. 
It  was  decided  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  a  case 
arising  out  of  the  Gordon  Riots  in  1780,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  subject  to  resist  persons 
engaged  in  treasonable  or  riotous  conduct, 
and  that  this  duty  is  not  less  imperative  upon 
soldiers  than  upon  civilians.  This  decision 
was  confirmed  in  1831  in  a  case  arising  from 
the  Bristol  Riots. 

Sipon,  Fbbdbbick  John  Robikbon,  Eabl 
OF  (b.  1782,  d,  1859),  was  the  second  son  of 
Lord  Grantham.  Entering  Parliament  as 
member  for  Ripon  in  1807,  he  received  office 
under  Perceval  as  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  and  became  in  1818  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Created  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1823,  he  assisted  Huskisson  in 
his  free  trade  measures,  was  made  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  and  Viscount  Goderich  in 
1827,  and  was  for  a  few  months  Prime 
Minister  after  Canning's  death.  But  he 
was  unable  to  arrange  a  satisfactory  ministry, 
and  resigned.  From  1830  to  1833  he  was 
again  Colonial  Secretary,  becoming  in  the 
hitter  year  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Earl  of 
Ripon.  Though  he  afterwards  became  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Peel,  he 
had  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  political  import- 
ance. 

Hipon,  The  Treaty  op  (1640),  concluded 
the  second  Scotch  "aur.    After  the  saocessfol 


invasion  of  the  northern  counties,  the  Goondl 
of  Peers,  assembled  at  York  by  Charles  L, 
resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Bristol,  to 
appoint  sixteen  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  Scots  (Sept.  24).  The  first  meeting  of 
the  sixteen  English  and  eight  Scottish  com- 
missioners took  place  at  Ripon  on  Oct.  2 :  the 
last  on  Oct.  26.  A  cessation  of  arms  was 
agreed  upon,  the  two  northern  oountieeremais- 
ing  in  the  possession  of  the  Soots,  who  vtn  i 
to  receive  from  the  contributions  of  the  in- 
habitants £860  a  da}*-  for  their  maintenuice.  , 
Further  negotiations  were  removed  to  London, 
where  peace  was  finally  concluded  in  Aug.. 
1641. 

Oudiner,  Hiit.  of  Bmg.  leOS^Wf;  Brace. 

2fotM  0/ 1^  IVtoty  earriid  o»  al  Ripm  (Cutda 

Society). 

Bishanger,  Wiluam  (i,  1250),  wu  a 

monk    of    St.    Albans,  who    continued  the 

ChromeU   of    Matthew   Paris  from  1272  to 

1306,  the  intermediate  portion,  from  1251 

to   1272,  being   the    work  of  an  unknown 

author.    He  also  wrote  an  account  of  the 

Barons'    War,    and   a    Life  of  Edward  I. 

Though  inferior  to  Matthew  Paris,  Rishang«r 

takes  high  place  among  mediseval  chroniden, 

but  his  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  8imon 

de  Montfort  prevents  his  being  altogether 

an  impartial  authority. 

His  Cknmid*  haa  1>eeii  published  in  tfa«  BoDi 
Series,  and  his  Wm%  cf  tJ^  Bonnw  by  ^ 
Camden  Society.  For  the  vexed  qii«tioii  d 
the  anthorahip  of  the  St.  Alben'a  CkrMW>« 
from  1253  to  1872,  im  Sir  T.  Hudj,  DtfcrijAiu 
Catalogyu,  on  the  one  side,  and  Xr.  Gainbs. 
JBorly  Chronttf'era,  on  the  other. 


Am'HONT  WooDvUiLi,  Km 
(<f.  1483),  was  the  son  of  the  first  Earl  BiTen, 
and  brother-in-law  of  Edward  lY.  He 
married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  IfiJ^ 
Scales,  and  in  1462  was  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  Baron  Scales.  He  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Alnwick,  and  in  1470  accompanied 
Edward  in  his  fiight  to  the  Netherlands,  re- 
turning with  him  in  the  next  year.  In  1469, 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  £ari 
Rivers.  He  received  many  honours  from 
Edward,  and,  among  other  oflloes,  held  that 
of  Captain-General  of  the  Forces.  On  th« 
death  of  Edward  IT.,  he  was  appointed  (me  of 
the  Council  of  JRegency  during  the  minoritT 
of  his  son,  but  the  jealousy  of  uie  old  nobility 
favoured  Qloucester's  designs,  and  Biren 
was  seized  by  Gloucester's  orders  at  North- 
ampton, and  carried  to  Pontefract,  where, 
after  a  short  imprisonment,  he  was  beheaded. 

SiTSm,  RicHAiu)  WoonviLLB,  £abi 
(rf.  1469),  was  one  of  Henry  V.*s  esquire*, 
and  was  made  by  him  senesdbal,  and  in  U24 
Governor  of  the  Tower  of  London.  H* 
fought  in  the  French  wars  in  Henry  VI/' 
reign,  and  married  Jaqruetta  of  Luxembnrg, 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  For  this 
clandestine  marriage  he  was  fined  a  thousand 
pounds,  but  was  sooa  afterwards  restored  to 
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favour,  and  in  1448  made  Baron  Biven.  In 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  he  fought  on  the 
Lancastrian  side,  bat  in  1464  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  who  was  the  -widow  of  Sir  John 
Grrey,  was  secretly  married  to  the  young  king, 
Edward  IV.  By  his  son-in-law  Rivers  was 
raised  to  high  honours,  made  C!onstBble  of 
England,  and  in  1466  created  Earl  Rivers, 
and  his  sons  received  equal  advantages  from 
their  connection  with  ttke  sovereign.  The 
WoodviUes  were  hated  by  the  old  nobility  on 
account  of  their  rapid  nse,  while  the  people 
complained  of  their  avarice.  In  1469  a  re- 
bellion broke  out,  headed  by  Sir  William 
Conyers,  the  insurgents  complaining  of  the 
influence  of  the  queen's  friends.  liaving  de- 
feated the  Royal  troops  at  Edgecote,  the 
rebels  seized  Earl  Rivers  and  his  son,  and  put 
them  to  death  at  Ck>ventry. 


dOy  David,  a  native  of  Turin,  became 
musician  to  Mjuy,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  soon 
afterwards  her  private  secretary.  The  queen's 
favour  quickly  rendered  its  recipient  odious 
to  tile  Scotch  nobles,  who  banded  themselves 
together  against  him,  and  were  aided  by 
Damley,  who  had  become  jealous  of  the 
Italian.  On  March  9, 1566,  Holyrood  Palace, 
where  Rizzio  was  at  the  time,  was  surrounded 
by  an  armed  force  under  Lord  Morton. 
Other*  of  the  conspirators,  chief  of  whom  was 
Lord  Ruthven,  entered  the  queen's  apart- 
ment at  the  instigation  of  Damley,  and 
dragged  her  favourite  from  her  presence. 
He  was  despatched  in  Damley's  room,  and 
with  Damley's  sword,  thougn  not  by  his 
hand.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that 
Rizzio  was,  as  Damley  coarsely  insinuated, 
the  queen's  paramour,  or  that  he  was  any 
more  than  a  confidential  friend  and  &ithful 
servant.  His  worst  faults,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
conspirators,  were  his  arrogance  and  his 
religion. 

USgaet,  MarU  Stuart;  Hosack,  Mary,  Qumh 
qfScotf. 

.Bobert  Z.,  Kino  op  Scotland.    [Brucb.] 

Bob«rt  ZZ.9  Kino  of  Scotland  («. 
1371,  d.  1390),  the  first  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty,  was  the  son  of'  Walter,  Lord  High 
Stewaid  of  Scotland,  and  Marjory,  daughter 
of  Robert  Bmce.  On  the  death  of  David  II. 
without  children,  Robert,  then  55  years  old, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  unopposed.  In  early 
life,  as  Steward  of  Scotland,  ne  had  done  gooa 
service  against  the  English ;  had  been  present 
at  the  battle  of  Hallidon  HUl,  and  had  long 
acted  as  regent  of  Scotland.  He  married 
first  Elizabeth  Mure  of  Rowallan  and  secondly 
Enphemia  Ross.  In  1375  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment settled  the  crown  on  the  king's  sons  by 
his  first  wife,  a  measure  rendered  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  these  children  were  by  eccle- 
siastical law  illegitimate.  England  at  this 
time  was  not  in  a  position  to  be  aggressive, 
and,  although  the  usual  border  raids  con- 
tinued, Robert's  reign  was  on  the  whole  a 


peaceful  one.  A  close  alliance  with  France 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  however,  led 
in  1385  to  a  French  army  being  sent  to 
Scotland  with  the  view  of  attacking  England 
from  the  north.  The  usual  course  of  border 
devastation  followed;  but  the  French,  dis- 
satisfied with  their  reception  by  the  Scoteh, 
soon  returned  home.  In  1388  an  invasion  of 
England  was  planned,  resulting  in  the  defeat 
of  tne  English  under  the  Perdes  at  Otterbum. 
In  1390  Robert  died,  ^Ueaving  the  character 
of  a  peaceful  ruler  over  a  quandsome  people." 
BnrtoiL,  Hut.  of  Sootktnd. 

Bobert  ZZZ.,  Kino  of  Scotland  («. 
1390,  d.  1406).  He  was  a  man  of  weak 
and  indolent  character,  ill  fitted  to  cope 
with  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the  age.  l^e 
early  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed 
by  quarrels  amount  me  Highland  dans 
and  by  lawlessness  m  the  Lowlands  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  1398  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment appointed  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  his 
eldest  son,  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  In  1400, 
Henry  IV.  of  England  invaded  Scotland  with 
the  intention  of  exacting  homa^  from  Robert ; 
he  foiled,  however,  to  take  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  retreated  without  effecting  anything. 
An  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scote  was 
repelled  by  the  Percies  at  Homildon  Hill 
(1402).  On  the  capture  of  his  son,  Prince 
James,  by  the  English,  Robert  died,  it  is  said, 
of  a  brolcen  heart. 

Bobert  (6.  1056,  d,  1135),  Duxs  OF  Nor- 
mandy, called  Curthose  on  account  of  his 
short  stature,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  In  1073  he  was  made  Count  of 
Maine,  which  was  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  Anjou. 
In  1077  he  rebelled  against  his  father  and 
demanded  the  Duchy  of  Normandy.  War 
ensued  between  father  and  son ;  after  the 
Battle  of  Gerberoi  in  1080,  peace  was  made, 
and  the  succession  to  Normandy  secured 
to  Robert.  O^  the  death  of  his  father  he 
claimed  the  English  throne,  but  William 
Rufus's  prompt  action  disconcerted  him,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  make  a  treaty  by  which 
the  survivor  was  to  succeed  to  the  other*B 
dominions  if  either  died  without  heirs.  In 
1094  Robert  again  made  war  with  William, 
but  shortly  afterwards,  being  eager  to  join 
the  first  Crusade,  he  pledged  Normandy  to 
his  brother  for  the  sum  of  £6,000.  In  the 
Holy  Land  Robert  fought  with  great  bravery, 
and  was  offered  but  refused  the  crown  of 
Jerusalem.  Soon  after  his  return"  he  learnt 
that  William  was  dead,  and  determined  to 
enforce  his  claims  to  the  throne.  He  invaded 
England  in  1101,  but  was  induced  by  Henry 
to  make  a  compromise  whereby  he  resigned 
the  crown  of  England  and  contented  himself 
with  the  full  possession  of  Normandy  and 
3,000  marks  a  year.  Quarrels  soon  broke 
out  again  between  the  brothers,  Henry  com- 
plaining that  the  rebellions  English  nobles 
found  a  shdter  in  Normandy.    A  war  ensued 
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in  whioh  Henry  won  the  battle  of  Tenchebrai 
in  1106  and  took  Kobert  prisoner.  He  was 
sent  to  the  castle  of  Cardiff,  where  he  was 
kept  in  captivity  till  his  death  in  1135.  By 
his  marriage  with  Sibyl,  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Converaane,  liobert  had  two  children, 
William  Clito  and  Henry. 

Freeman,  Nomum  Oongmtit ;  OxderioiuYitBlis. 

Bobert  of  Aveibury,  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  nothing  is  known  except  that 
he  describes  himself  as  keeper  of  the  register 
of  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
wrote  a  Hiatoria  de  MirabUibu*  Gestis  Eduardi 
II J.  f  which,  after  briefly  mentioning  the 
deposition  of  Edward  II.,  gives  the  history  of 
hip  son  down  to  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  This 
work  is  one  of  the  main  authorities  for  the 
period  it  covers,  and  is  particularly  valuable 
for  the  many  original  documents  which  it 
contains.  The  Ristoria  serves  as  a  useful 
oorrective  to  Froissart. 

Sobart  of  Jnmiiffes,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1061 — 1052),  was  a  Norman 
who,  after  having  been  Prior  of  St.  Ouen's  at 
Kouen,  became  Abbot  of  Jumi^ges  in  1037. 
Edward  the  Confessor  form^  a  close 
friendship  with  him  during  his  stay  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  two  years  after  his  return  (1044) 
conferred  upon  him  the  bishopric  of  London 
— ^the  first  occupation  of  an  English  see  by  a 
foreigner  since  the  Conversion.  He  at  once 
became  the  leader  of  the  French  party  at 
Edward's  court,  and  the  great  enemy  of 
Gk)dwin  and  his  family.  In  1050,  upon  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Eadsige,  the  monks  of 
Christ  Church  elected  in  his  place  Aelf ric,  a 
member  of  their  own  house  and  a  kinsman  of 
Godwin.  But  the  king  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  their  choice,  and  in  the  mid-Lent  meeting 
of  the  Witan  nominated  Bobert  of  London, 
to  the  indignation  of  all  England.  The 
new  archbishop  visited  Home  to  obtain  his 
paUium,  and  was  enthroned  July  17.  Hence- 
forth his  one  object  was  to  bring  about  the 
fall  of  (Godwin,  whose  opposition  to  the 
French  partv  had  been  embittered  by  tiiis 
frustration  of  his  kinsman's  hopes  as  well  as 
by  Bobert's  refusal  to  consecrate  the  English- 
man Spearhafoc  to  the  see  which  he  himself 
had  left  vacant.  The  ardibishop  claimed  for 
the  Church  certain  lands  held  by  the  earl,  and 
even  renewed  the  old  accusation  against  him 
of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Edward's 
brother,  Alfred.  The  attack  of  the  men  of 
Dover  upon  the  escort  of  Eustace  of  Boulogne 
and  Godwin's  refusal  to  punish  them  gave 
Bobert  his  opportunity.  By  his  advice 
Godwin  was  summoned  before  the  Witan  to 
answer  charges  old  and  new.  With  GUxiwin's 
outlawry  the  archbishop's  triumph  seemed 
complete  (September,  1051).  Spearhafoc  was 
deposed,  and  a  Norman  became  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don ;  and,  what  was  still  more  important, 
William  of  Normandy  was  invited  to  Inland. 


But  in  September,  1052,  Godwin  xeinnied,  and 

the  nation  declared  in  his  favour.  Bobert  dared 

not  remain  in  England,  and  with  Ulf,  Bishop 

of  Rochester,  took  to  flight,  cutting  his  way 

through  London,  and  rimng  to  what  is  now 

Walton-on-the-Nase,   where    they    found   a 

vessel  which  took  them  to  Normandy.     He 

was  immediately  outlawed  by  the  Witan  and 

deprived  of  his  bishopric,  "for  that  he  had 

done  most  to  cause  the  strife  between  Earl 

Godwin  and  the  king,"  as  the  chronicler  says : 

the  uncanonical  method    of    his    depofdtum 

gave  William  of  Normandy  afterwards  one  uf 

his  pretexts  for  invasion.     Meanwhile  Rob»»n 

had  retired  to  his  monastery  of  Jnmi^geis 

where  he  continued  the  building  operations 

which  he  had  commenced  before  he  went  to 

England ;  and  here  he  died  in  1058. 

Bm4iiA  Chwni6U:  William  of  MalmMiraiy ; 
Hook,  Archhitkcif  nf  CantUibwnt:  FrManan, 
UTornum  Conqueti,  [W.  J.  A.J 

Aobill  Soodf  the  hero  of  a  cydeof  popular 
ballads,  according  to  tradition  an  outlaw  com- 
manding a  band  of  freebooters  in  Sherwood 
forest  in  the  reign  of  Bichard  I.  Stow,  writing 
in  1 690,  and  doubtless  nving  the  popular  story, 
teUs  us  that  *'he  suffered  no  wonwn  to  be 
oppressed  ....  poor  men's  goods  he  qwred. 
abundantly  xeUeving  them  with  that  which 
by  theft  he  got  from  the  abbeys,  and  the 
houses  of  rich  old  carles."  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  at  what  time  he  lived,  or,  inde^ 
whether  he  existed  at  alL  No  contemporary 
historian  mentions  him :  he  is  first  alladed  to  in 
Fieri  the  Ploughman^  and  the  earliest  chronicle 
which  speaks  of  him  is  the  Sootiekronieon  (of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries).  An  in- 
scription is  said  to  have  been  found  on  a  tomb 
at  Kirklees  in  Yorkshire  in  which  he  is  called 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  date  of  his  death 
is  given  as  1247;  but  this  is  apocryphal 
Thierry  thought  he  was  chief  of  a  Saxon 
band  warring  against  the  Norman  oppressor ; 
Grim,  that  he  was  purely  mythicaL  It  has 
been  attempted  to  identify  him  with  a 
"  Bobyn  Hod  "  who  served  as  "  porteor  "  to 
Edward  11.  in  1223,  but  the  evidence  la  very 
weak.  The  earliest  ballads  concerning  him 
date  from  Edward  III. ;  Wynkin  de  Worde 
published  the  LyUl  Oeate  ^  Roibm  Mood  in 
1496. 

Modern  editiooB  of  the  Ballads  sre  bj  RitMn, 
1795,  and  Ontch,  1847. 

Robin  of  Bedasdalo.    In  1469  an 

insurrection  took  place  in  Yorkshire,  caused 
by  a  dispute  about  tithes  due  to  the  hospital 
of  St.  Leonard  at  York,  which  was  led  by 
Robert  Hilyard,  called  Robin  of  Bedesdale. 
This  rebellion  was  suppreased  by  Lord 
Montague.  Taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
content existing  among  the  commons  of  the 
north.  Sir  William  Conyers,  adopting  the 
popular  name  of  Bobin  of  Bedesdale,  succeeded 
in  raising  a  force,  estimated  at  60,000  men, 
in  the  summer  of  1469.    They  published  a 
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manifesto  charging  the  king  with  miBgovem- 
ment,  and  demanding  reform.  ThiB  revolt 
waa  probably  instigated  by  Warwick ;  it  was 
certamly  approved,  supported,  and  made  use 
of  by  Clarence  and  the  Nevillee.  The  king's 
forces  were  defeated  at  Edgecote,  near  Ban- 
bury, the  king's  adherents,  such  as  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Humphry  Staf- 
ford, Lord  Rivers,  and  others  seized  and 
beheaded,  and  the  king  himself  became  the 
prisoner  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  was 
obliged  to  make  terms  with  the  rebels,  and 
issne  a  general  pardon. 

Sobinsoiiy  John,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and 
afterwards  of  London  {b.  1650,  d.  1723)), 
went  in  1685  as  chaplain  to  the  Rngliah 
embassy  in  Sweden,  where  he  stayed  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  filled  the  posts, 
during  the  absence  of  the  ambassador,  first  of 
resident  and  afterwards  of  envoy  extra- 
ordinary, coming  back  to  England  in  1708 
with  the  reputation  of  being  a  skilful  dip- 
lomatist acquainted  with  all  the  details  of 
northern  pohtics.  Anne  rewarded  his  political 
services  and  good  churchmanship  with  the 
deanery  of  Windsor  and  the  bishopric  of 
BristoL  Upon  the  accession  to  office  of  the 
Tory  ministry  (1711),  and  the  sudden  deaths 
of  tiie  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Earl  of 
Jersey,  to  whom  the  Privy  Seal  had  been 
offered,  the  vacant  place  was  conferred  on 
Bobinson,  the  last  churchman  to  hold  political 
office.    Next  year  he  was  appointed  English 

glenipotentiary,  together  with  the  Earl  of 
trafPord,  at  the  Congress  of  TTtrecht,  and 
si^ed  the  treaty  on  2£m:h  31,  1713,  without 
waiting  for  the  acquiescence  of  the  emperor. 
On  the  death  of  Compton,  1714,  Bobinson 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  London. 

TMnikMOULf  Sib  Thomas,  a  politician 
of  little  ability,  who  having  been  minister 
at  Vienna  for  twenty  years,  and  being 
acceptable  to  George  IL  on  account  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  king's  Grerman  policy, 
was  chosen  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Henry  Pelham,  to  act  as 
Icjader  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
otBce  of  Secretary  of  State.  ''  The  Duke," 
said  Pitt  to  Fox,  "might  as  well  send  lus 
jack  boot  to  lead  us."  These  two,  though 
both  in  office  at  the  time,  united  to  attack 
him,  and  covered  him  with  ridicule,  until 
Fox  was  won  over  by  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
and  came  to  his  assidtance.  Tn  1755  Bobinson 
retired  to  his  former  office  of  Kaster  of  the 
Wardrobe  with  a  pension  of  £2,000  on  the 
Irish  establishment.  In  1761  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Grantham. 

Bob  TLojf  Maoobboob  Camfbill  {b.  1666, 
d.  1735),  was  at  first  a  grazier,  but  entering 
upon  large  speculations  in  cattle  breeding 
had  ill-luck,  and  finally  absconded  with  money 
'borrowed  from  the  Duke  of  Mantrose,  who 
thereupon  seiied  his  small  estate.    Rob  Boy 


gained  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Argrle, 
and  proceeded  to  wage  a  predatory  waroire 
against  Montrose,  and  also  against  all 
favourers  of  the  union  with  England.  He 
took  part  in  the  rising  of  1715  and  was 
attainted,  but  continued  his  career  of  free- 
booting,  and  evaded  all  attempts  to  capture 
him.  The  last  few  years  of  his  life  seem  to 
have  been  more  peaceful,  and  Bob  died  in  1736. 

l&obsarty  Aht  or  Anns,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Bobsart,  married  in  1549  Lord 
Bobert  Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester, 
by  whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  murdered 
at  Cumnor  near  Oxford  in  1560.  The  charge 
against  her  husband  cannot  be  proved,  and  it 
is  probable  that,  though  Lady  Dudley  was 
murdered,  the  crime  was  committed  by  some 
of  the  earPs  friends,  who  thought  to  derive 
benefit  from  his  marriage  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, which,  it  was  believed,  would  at  once 
take  place  were  he  free. 

Sochelle,  ExPBDinoirs  to.  Li  1626 
Bochelle,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Huguenots  in  the  south  of  France,  had 
rebelled  against  Louis  XTTL,  but  had  made 
terms  in  tiie  beginning  of  1626.  James  I., 
who  understood  that  Bichelieu  represented 
not  the  principle  of  religious  intolerance,  but 
that  of  national  union,  had  promised  to  lend  a 
certain  number  of  English  ships  to  assist  in 
the  attack.  But  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
an  attempt  was  made  to  escape  from  this 
promise,  and  though  the  English  government 
were  outwitted,  and  the  ships  were  actually 
used  against  ihe  town,  the  French  king  was 
annoyed  by  Charles's  action.  The  dismissal 
of  Henrietta  Maria's  attendants,  and  the 
attitude  of  protector  of  the  Protestants  assumed 
by  Charles  in  his  proposals  of  mediation, 
led  to  a  declaration  of  war  between  England 
and  France.  Li  1627  Buckingham  com- 
manded an  expedition  to  Bh6,  where  he 
landed  in  July.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  end  of  August  that  the  Bochellese  yielded 
to  the  advice  of  Buckinffham  and  of  the 
great  Huguenot  nobles,  and  openly  revolted. 
In  October  the  English  were  forced  to  retreat 
from  Bh6.  In  May  of  the  next  year  another 
English  fleet  was  sent,  und€r  Denbigh,  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  ihe  town,  whidbi  was 
now  blockaded  by  land  and  sea.  But  the 
English  ships  were  unable  to  break  through 
the  barrier  of  palisades  and  vessels,  and 
returned  in  May.  In  spite  of  the  death  of 
Buckingham  another  attempt  was  made  in 
September.  But  there  was  no  enthusiasm  in 
the  fleet,  and  the  commander  Idndsev  could 
do  nothing.  Charles  declared  he  would  renew 
his  efforts,  but  the  Bochellese  were  now 
starving,  and  capitulated  in  October  18. 

Gardiner,  Hiit.  of  Bug.,  vl.}  Xartiii,  Hid,  tf 
JVonuM.zi* 

HoeheSy  Pbtbb  des  (d,  1258),  Bishop  of 
of  Winchester,  was  a  Poitevin  friend  of  John, 
appointed  Jostieiar  of  England  on  the  death  of 
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Qeofiroy  Fitz-Peter,  in  1213.  It  was  he  who 
anointed  and  crowned  Henry  III.  at  Gloucester 
three  years  later,  and  who  was  associated  with 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Gualo  the  Legate  as 
chief  councillors  to  the  young  king.  On  the 
death  of  the  above-mentioned  earl  (1219)  Peter 
des  Roches  seems  to  have  become  g^rdian  of 
the  royal  person  and  president  of  the  council ; 
but  he  soon  showed  that  his  policy  was  at 
variance  with  that  of  his  predecessor,  as  he 
steadily  set  himself  to  support  the  foreign 
influence  which  Langton  and  the  Justiciar 
had  opposed  so  vigorously.  He  was  soon 
looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  party  of  the 
strangers,  and  persuaded  its  members  to  resist 
the  resumption  of  the  royal  desmesne  that 
Hubert  de  Burgh  was  striving  to  accomplish. 
But  in  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  soon 
forced  to  go  abroad,  on  pretence  of  joining  a 
crusade  (1221).  Three  years  later  his  power 
was  still  further  reduced  in  the  fedl  of  Falkes 
de  Breaut^,  but  only  for  a  time.  The  young 
king,  however,  seems  to  hare  continued  under 
the  tutelage  of  Peter  des  Roches  till  1227, 
when  he  announced  his  intention  of  ruling 
himself,  and  his  late  governor  departed  on 
another  crusade,  from  which  he  did  not 
return  till  1231.  But  on  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  return,  aU  his  old  influence 
revived ;  the  king,  at  his  instigation,  dismissed 
his  old  ministers  on  the  plea  of  peculation, 
and  Hubert  de  Burgh  suffered  imprisonment 
and  forfeiture.  The  new  councillor,  how- 
ever, was  soon  overthrown ;  the  barons,  headed 
by  the  Earl  Marshal,  refused  to  meet  him, 
and  the  bishops  threatened  him  with  excom- 
munication. On  the  death  of  this  nobleman, 
Edmund  Rich,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
declared  himself  ready  to  excommunicate  even 
the  king ;  and  then  Henry  at  last  gave  way. 
Peter  des  Roches  was  confined  to  his  spiritual 
duties,  and  his  friends  fell  with  him  (1234). 

lOatthew  Paris ;  Pauli,  QuoKicMe  von  England, 


early  gained  importance, 
during  the  Roman  occupation,  as  command- 
ing the  point  where  the  main  high  road  of 
South-EiMtem  England,  that  from  Rich- 
borough  to  London,  passed  the  Medway. 
So  strongly  was  it  fortified  that  the  Jutes 
seem  not  to  have  ventured  upon  attacking  it 
until  they  had  conquered  the  rest  of  Kent. 
It  is  possible  that  Rochester  was  the  capital 
of  a  West  Kentish  kingdom  dependent 
upon  the  King  of  East  Kent,  a  relt^on  re- 
flected in  the  dependence  of  the  Bishopof 
Rochester  on  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The 
dedication  of  the  church  of  Rochester  to 
St.  Andrew  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  from  tiie  monasteiy  of  St.  Andrew 
at  Rome  that  Augustine  came.  The  town 
walls  were  strong  enough  to  resist  Ethelred, 
when  in  986  he  attempted  to  punish  the  in- 
habitants for  sedition;  and  ajso  withstood 
an  attack  of  the  Danes.  The  cathedral  was 
rebuilt  by  Bishop  GhmdixU,  in  the  xeign  of 


RufuSy  and,  in  spite  of  later  additions, 
mains  one  of  the  smallest  of  Kngliah  cathe- 
dral churches.  Within  the  town  walla,  npan 
a  cliff  overlooking  the  Medway,  had  -very 
early  risen  a  fortress  of  earthwork  and  timber, 
and  here  Gundulf  built  for  Rofus  a  castle  of 
stone.  It  was  probably  the  earlier  fortres 
which  was  occupied  by  Odo  of  Bayeux,  when 
in  1088  he  declared  for  Robert  of  Normandy 
against  Rnfus.  The  tower,  which  was  built 
by  Archbishop  WiJter  of  Corbenfl  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  is  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  Norman  military  architectuTe,  and 
was  in  vain  besieged  in  1215  by  John,  and  in 
1264  by  De  Montfort.  It  waa,  however, 
taken  by  the  peasantry  in  the  revolt  of  1381. 


Freeman,  WUUam  Svfm,  i.,  p.  54,  gi 
of  the  town  in  tbe  alerenth  oentiirv. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

SocllASterp  Lawbsncb  Htbe,  "Eaml  of, 
the  second  son  of  the  ereat  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in 
Nov.,     1679.       He    eneigetically    defended 
the  Duke  of  York  during  the  straggle  over 
the  Exclusion  BUI,  and  was   rewarded  by 
being  created  Viscount  Hyde  in  1681,  an^ 
Earl    of    Rochester   in    1682.    He    was  in 
favour  of    a   return    to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  earlier  vears  of  the  re%n,   a  doae 
alliance   with    tVance,    while    MaJi^-r    ad- 
vocated the  policy  of  the  Triple  AJUiance. 
The  influence  of  Halifax  was  the  stronger, 
and  Rochester  was  removed  from  the  TreaaoiT 
in    1684.     But  shortly  afterwards    Chaxl^ 
died;   James  at  once    created  his  brother- 
in-law     Lord    Treasurer,    and    he    became 
practically  Prime  Minister.     But  Bocheater, 
though  ready  to  go  far  in  the  directioB  oi 
despotic  g^emment,  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  English  Church,  and  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  support  James  in  his  meaanres  fat 
the  restoration  of  Catholicism.     A  struggle 
for  office  ensued  between  Rochester  and  the 
more  pliant  Sunderland,  and  when  the  former 
definitely  refused  to  change  his  religion  he 
was  dismissed    (1687).      In    1700    William 
thought  it  necessary  to  oourt  the  support  of 
the  High  Church  pairty,  and  called  its  laader, 
Rochester,  to  the  cabinet.    In  the  same  year 
he  was  xnade  Lord-lieutenant    of    Ireland. 
Dissatisfied    with   the   admission    of  a  few 
Whigs  into  the  first  ministry  of  Anne,  be 
came  over  from  Ireland  and  strenuooaly  op- 
posed the  carrying  on  of  the  war  wi^  Franca. 
He  was  ordered  to  return  to  Ireland,  refused 
to  do  so,  and  sent  in  his  resignation  in  1703. 
In  1710  he  became  Lord  President  in  Harley's 
mimstry,  and  died  in  1711. 

A  aiketoh  of  hJs  ehanMSter  is  gtv«K  Igr  Kaeaa- 
lay,  ch.  ii 

Soohfinfdf  Gbobob  BoLBTir,  Bjjum,  wa^ 
ennobled  immediate  after  the  marriage  of  his 
sister  Anne  with  Henry  Yin.  In  1636  he 
was  accused  of  immoral  intercourse  with  his 
sister,  and  executed  on  Kay  17.  His  wif^ 
was  executed  with  Katharine  Howaid  (Feb. 
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13,  1642),  on  the  chi&rge  of  having  been  an 
accomplice  in  that  queen's  treason. 


I,  Charles  Watsoic  Wbnt- 
woRTH,  MAiax7X8  or  {b.  1730,  d,  1782),  suc- 
ceeded his  lather  in  the  marqnisate  in  1750, 
and  waa  in   the   following  year  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the    North  and   West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.    fSrom  his  great  wealth 
and    influential    position,    rather    than    on 
account  of  any  great  ability,  he  was  early 
recognised  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig 
party.    When  George  III.  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  displayed  his  intention  of  freeing 
himself  from  the  Whig  control,  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  found 
himself  in  opposition  alike  to  the  ministry 
and  the  court,  and  was  ono  of  those  dismissed 
from  their  lord-lieutenancies  in   1762.     On 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  1764, 
Bockingham  was  at  once  acknowledged  as  the 
leader  of  the  Whig  party;  and  in  1766  the 
king,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  haughty 
independence  of  OrenviUe,  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Rockingham.    The  king,  how- 
ever, never  intended  to  entrust  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  for  any  length  of  time 
to  a  minister  whose  principles  differed  from 
his  own  on  every  point,  and  soon  began  to 
thwart  the  government  in  every  measure  by 
a  secret  and  thoroughly  organised  opposition. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  marquis  managea-to  carry 
some  beneficial  measures.    He  soothed  the 
ill-feeling  which  had  been  aroused  in  the 
American  colonies  by  the  Stamp   Act,  by 
repealing   the   obnoxious  measure ;   and  at 
home  he  passed  an  Act  declaring  general 
-warrants  illegal.     But    circumstances    were 
too  strong  for  him.     He  was  always  a  bad 
speaker,  and  had  thus  failed  to  acquire  much 
personal  influence  in  Parliament,  or  to  offer 
any  effectual  opposition  to  the  secret  influence 
of  the  court  party.    In  May,   1766,  he  re- 
signed, and  for  the  next  sixteen  vears  re- 
mained out  of  office.      He  offered  all  the 
op|>osition  in  his  power  to  the  ruinous  policy 
-which    Lord    North    pursued    towards    the 
colonies,   and  gave  what   aid    he  could  to 
"Wilkes  in  his  s&uggle  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  question  of  the 
Middlesex  election.    By  his  consistent  con- 
duct and  unfailing  integrity  he  held  his  party 
together  through  a  long  period  of  opposition, 
antil,  on    North^s  resignation,  he    for   the 
second  time  became  Prime  Minister  in  March, 
1 782.    He  formed  a  cabinet  which  had  all  the 
elements    of    streng[th   and    apparently    of 
p»cnnanence.    Negotiations  with  the  American 
colonies  were  opened  on  a  broad  and  liberal 
basis,  which  soon  resulted  in  a  peace  between 
the  two  countries.     Burke  introduced  a  large 
scheme  of  economical  reform ;  but  death  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  the  liberal  plans  which 
iuul  been  the  programme  of  the  administration. 

Btaahope,  HUt.  of  Aif . ;  Albemarle,  XocMny* 
ham  oiul  kM  CcwUmpcrariMi  Wslpole,  Mtmain 
qfChorg^UI.  [S.  J.  L.] 


HoGkmtfham,  Tm  Council  ov  (Mar. 
11— 14,  1096),  was  held  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  Anselm  could  acknowledge 
Urban  II.  as  pope,  in  s^ite  of  the  refunl 
of  Hufus  to  recognise  either  of  the  con- 
tending pontiffs.'  Anselm  himself  had 
asked  that  a  council  should  meet  to  decide 
whether  obedience  to  Urban  was  consistent 
with  alle^:ianoe  to  William;  if  it  dedded 
against  hmi,  he  declared  he  would  leave  the 
kingdom.  Rufus  consented  to  summon  a 
council  of  magnates,  which  met  in  the  castle 
of  Bockingham,  in  Northamptonshire.  But 
when  it  hwi  come  together,  the  king's  party, 
including  most  of  the  bishops,  led  by  William 
of  St.  Cfdais,  carefully  evaded  the  real  point 
at  issue,  and  persisted  in  treating  Anselm  as  a 
person  on  triaL  Anselm  rejected  their  advice 
to  submit  entirely  to  the  king,  and,  greatly 
to  the  disgust  of  Rufus,  who  had  been 
promised  by  his  bishops  that  Anselm  would 
easily  be  crushed,  the  laymen  present  distinctly 
showed  their  sympathy  with  the  archbishop. 
Rufus  vented  his  spite  upon  the  prelates 
by  demanding  that  they  should  abjure  tdi 
obedience  to  Anselm,  and  those  who  would 
not  go  further  than  to  abjure  such  obedience 
as  was  claimed  by  the  pope's  authority  could 
only  re-win  the  royal  favour  by  heavy 
bribes.  Finally  the  king  yielded  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  lay  lords,  and  the  discussion  was 
adjourned  till  May  20.  But  before  that  date 
the  legate.  Waited  of  Albano,  had  induced 
Rufus  to  acknowledge  Urban. 

A  detailed  aooount  of  the  Connoil,  based  on 
Eadmer,  is  given  in  Freeman,  W.  fii0u.  L, 
ch.  iv..  i  4  [W.  J.  A?l 

AodlL^,  Gkorob  Brtdoeb,  Lord  {b,  1718, 
d.  1792),  was  bom  at  Wolton-on-Thames, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  naval  officer  of  some 
renown.  He  entered  the  navy  when  very 
youn^,  and  in  1742  attained  the  rank  of 
captam.  In  1747  he  commanded  the  Eagle  in 
the  action  off  Cape  Finisterre.  Two  years  later 
he  was  appointed  Qovemor  of  Newfoundland. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  war  with  France  in 
1757  he  was  fully  occupied,  and  served  under 
Hawke  and  Boscawen  on  the  French  coast. 
In  1759  he  was  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral 
of  the  Blue,  and  made  a  most  dariug  and 
successful  raid  upon  the  stores  which  had 
been  collected  in  Havre  with  a  view  to  the 
invasion  of  England.  In  1761  he  was  on  the 
West  India  station.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  he  was  made  a  baronet,  and  four  years 
later  became  Master  of  Greenwich  HospitaL 
In  1768  he  was  returned,  after  a  very  severe 
contest,  for  Northampton,  and  his  resources 
were  so  crippled  that  he  had  to  retire  to 
France  to  retrench.  While  residing  there, 
offers  were  made  by  the  French  to  tempt  him 
to  desert  his  country;  but  he  rejected  the 
overtures,  and  was  rewarded  in  1778  by  being 
promoted  to  be  an  admiral.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  following  year  that  he 
obtained  active  employment  as  commander  on 
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the  Leeward  IsleB  station.  On  his  way  to 
that  station,  he  conducted  a  convoy  of  sup- 
plies  to  Gibraltar,  which  was  then  in  the 
midst  of  its  long  siege.  While  in  charge  of 
this  convoy,  he  captured  off  Gape  Finisterre, 
on  Jan.  8,  1780,  a  valuable  fleet  of  Spanish 
merchantmen  on  their  way  to  Cadiz,  and  a 
week  later  encountered  a  powerful  Spanish 
fleet,  which  he  totally  defeated.  On  his  re- 
turn to  £nglimd,  he  was  received  with  loud 
acclamations,  and  was  returned  with  Fox  to 
Parliament  for  Westminster.  Early  in  1781 
he  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
captured  St.  Eustatia ;  but,  failing  to  induce 
the  French  admiral,  De  Grasse,  to  try  an 
engagement,  he  returned  to  England.  Being 
appointed  Vice-Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  he 
shortly  afterwards  sailed  again  for  the  West 
Indies.  At  length,  on  April  6,  1782,  he 
obtained  his  long-wished-for  opportunity  of 
meeting  De  Grasse,  who  sailed  out  in  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  junction  with  the  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  at  Hispaniola.  Bodney 
pursued,  and,  after  a  partial  engagement, 
succeeded  in  overhauling  the  French  fleet 
between  Guadaloupe  and  Dominique.  The 
flght  on  April  10  was  gallantly  contested,  but 
the  English  victory  was  decisive.  One  of 
the  French  ships  was  sunk,  and  flve  others 
were  taken.  Rodney  returned  to  England, 
to  receive  the  title  of  Baron  Bodney  and  a 
pension  of  £2,000  per  annum.  He  survived 
his  accession  to  these  honours  ten  years,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  happy,  partly 
owing  to  his  straitened  circumstances, 
like  Nelson,  he  was  not  more  brave  than  kind, 
and  was  almost  as  much  beloved  by  his  men. 
Mnnday,  L{f9  of  Bodney  ;  Allen,  Nawd  BatUm, 


««we w.  BrsHOp  of  Salisbttbt,  was  a  poor 
priest  of  C«en,  who  winning  the  favour  of  the 
^theUng  Henry  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  performed  mass,  became  nis  chaplain 
and  private  adviser.  When  Henry  gained 
the  English  throne,  Boger  became  Chancellor, 
in  1107  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  at  the  same 
time  Justiciar.  "  Under  his  guidance,  whether 
as  chancellor  or  as  justiciar,  the  whole  ad- 
ministrative system  was  remodelled,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Curia  Beg^  and  Exchequer 
carefully  organised  "  ^Stubbs).  He  swore  to 
the  succession  of  Matilda,  though,  according 
to  the  account  he  afterwards  gave,  only  on 
condition  that  she  should  not  be  married  to 
any  foreigner  without  consent  of  the  magnates. 
Stephen  had  little  difficulty  in  gaining  his 
support  and  the  royal  treasure  whidh  he 
guarded.  But  in  a  short  time  the  king  began 
to  be  jealous  of  his  great  minister.  Boger 
and  his  family  monopolised  aU  the  important 
offices  in  the  administration;  his  son  Boger 
was  Chancellor,  his  nephew  Nigel,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  was  Treasurer,  and  another  nephew, 
Alexander,  was  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  More- 
over, Boger  and  his  nephews  had  been  build- 
ing great  castles  in  their  diocese^  the  most 


important  being  those  of  Boger  at  fflierbome 
and  Devizes,  which  are  also  interesting  as 
<*  bringing  to  perfection  that  later  form  of 
Norman  architecture,  lighter  and  richer 
than  the  earlier  type,  which  slowly  died 
out  before  the  introduction  of  the  pointed 
arch "  (Freeman,  ITorman  Conquest,  ▼.,  638). 
The  motives  of  Boger  in  so  doing  are 
not  quite  dear;  it  may  have  been,  merely 
for  personal  aggrandisement,  or,  sm  ia  not 
improbable,  in  order  to  strezigthea  the  ad- 
mimstration  in  the  approaching  Bbuggie. 
At  any  rate  Stephen  in  June,  1139,  caiued 
the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lincolii  and  the 
Chancellor  to  be  arrested  at  Oxford,  and  ther 
were  not  released  until  the  castles  had  bees 
surrendered.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
Stephen  led  at  once  to  the  break-up  of  the 
administration,  and  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  that  king's  later  difficulties.  Boger 
died  in  Dec.  (1139). 

i>iaIo£M  d«  Soacoario,  i ;  William  of  Kewbox;^ 
L.  6 ;  WiUiam  of  Mabmeflbuzy,  Quta  Rmguak.  t^ 
408 ;  StubbB,  Cofut.  Hitt.,  L,  §§  Ul,  U4^  lA; 
Freeman,  Norm,  Oonq.,  r. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

SO|f or  OP  PoNTioirr,  the  possible  author 
of  a  certain  anonymous  life  of  Becket.  It 
was  ascribed  to  Boger,  and  printed  under 
his  name  by  Dr.  Giles  (1345-6),  because  the 
author  speaks  of  himself  as  having  ministered 
to  Becket  at  the  time  of  his  exile;  while 
another  contemporary  writer  says  that  a 
monk  named  Boger  was  the  minister  of 
Becket  while  at  Pontigny.  But  the  life  gives 
no  such  information  as  could  be  derived  from 
dose  personal  knowledge,  and  becomes  aligfater 
and  not  more  detailed  on  readung  the  settle- 
ment at  Pontigny. 

It  was  edited  by  Oanon  Bobertaon  fcnrtheBolb 
Series,  in  1879.  in  volume  It.  of  Matmi^s  fur 
HiMiory  of  Btekd . 

Aohilciind  was  so  called  from  the  Afghan 
Bohillas,  who  took  possession  of  the  country 
under  Ali  Mohammed  Khan  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  About  1770  the 
Bohillas  were  unable  to  pay  the  Vizier  of 
Oudh  some  forty  lakhs,  for  which  he  had  be- 
come security  to  buy  off  the  Mahrattas.  Hie 
vizier  gained  the  loan  of  an  "Rngliah  force 
from  Warren  Hastings,  with  which  the 
country  was  conquered.  In  1801  a  large 
part  was  ceded  to  England,  instead  of  the 
tribute  which  the  vizier  had  bound  himself  to 
pay.  Bohilcund  is  now  a  f!ninTniMM«ffM>iiAip 
in  the  North  West  Provinces. 

Bohilla  Wars.   [Bohzlcuhd.] 

Soils,  Thb  MastbA  of  tsb.  John  of 
Langton  was  the  first  person  who  bore  the  title 
"Keeper  of  the  Bolls  of  Chancery *"  (1266)» 
though  the  office  had  doubtless  been  sonie 
time  in  existence.  At  first  the  Keeper  or 
Master  was  merely  the  most  important  cf  the 
clerks  of  Chancery.    As  sach  he  natmaHy 
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had  ciutody  of  the  Great  Seal  darmg  the 
absence  of  the  Chaocellor  from  court.  With 
the  fall  of  the  Justiciar  from  his  high  poli- 
tical position,  his  place  was  taken  by  the 
Chancellor,  whose  judicial  duties  were  gradu- 
ally devolTed  upon  the  Master,  who  began  to 
sit  in  Chancery  and  to  transact  most  of  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  court.  Thus  almost 
all  the  legal  work  of  the  first  lay  Chancellor, 
Bourchier  (1 340 — 4 1 ),  was  done  by  the  Master, 
though  in  important  matters  the  Chancellor 
insisted  on  acting  himself.  The  Masters  of 
the  RoUs  were  often  also  Masters  of  the 
House  of  Converts  (for  Jews)  in  what  is  now 
Chancery  Lane.  At  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
£dward  III.,  the  master^p  of  this  house 
was  permanently  annexed  to  the  office,  li^ 
the  reign  of  Kichard  II.  the  Master  for  the 
first  time  received  his  office,  "quamdiu  bene 
se  gesserit,"  and  by  the  statute  of  12  Bichard 
II.  he  was  given  precedence  before  the 
judges.  In  modem  times  his  duties  have 
been  defined  by  an  Act  of  1833,  and  by 
the  Supreme  Judicature  Acts  of  1873  and 
1876 

Fom,  Judgn  of  England, 

SoUs  Series  i^  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  collection  known  officially  ap 
Chronielea  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  during  the  Middle  Ages,  As 
early  as  1822  the  House  of  Commons  urged, 
in  an  address  to  Qeorge  IV.,  the  advisa- 
bility of  publishing  '*a  complete  edition  of 
the  ancient  historians  of  this  realm."  But 
nothing  resulted  from  this  address  till  1857, 
when  ti^e  government  accepted  a  scheme  laid 
before  them  in  that  year  by  the  Master  of 
the  Bolls,  Lord  Bomilly.  The  plan  of  the 
volumes  is  summed  up  in  Lord  Bomilly' s 
proposal  "  that  each  chronicle  and  historical 
document  should  be  edited  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  represent  with  all  possible  correctness 
the  text  of  each  writer  .  .  .  and  that  no 
notes  should  be  added  except  such  as  were 
illustrative  of  the  various  readings  .  .  . 
that  the  preface  to  each  work  should  contain 
a  biographical  account  of  the  author  .  .  . 
and  an  estimate  of  his  historical  credi- 
bility and  value.*'  The  series  now  includes 
editions  by  the  most  competent  of  English 
scholars,  of  the  chief  mediaeval  chroniclers 
of  England,  including  works  of  Hoveden, 
Matthew  Paris,  Boger  of  Wendover,  Simeon 
of  Durham,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  such 
public  records  as  the  Muniments  of  the  Guild- 
hall of  London,  and  the  Black  Book  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  miscellaneous  collections,  such 
as  Mr.  Brewer's  Monumenta  Franeiteana  and 
Mr.  Anstey*s  Munimenta  Academiea.  In  many 
cases  the  value  of  the  text  is  increased  by 
most  learned,  luminous,  critical,  or  historical 
introductions  by  the  editors.  The  whole 
work  has  been  published  in  a  manner  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  English  scholar- 


ship.   Its  value  to  the  student  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

Nearly  all  the  works  as  yet  published  in  the 
Bolls  Series  will  be  found  specified,  with  the 
letters  (B.S.)  appended,  under  Authorztixs. 

Soman  Roads,  The,  were  perhaps  the 
most  durable  of  the  memorials  which  the 
Komans  left  behind  them  in  Britain.  Their 
occupation  of  the  island  was  primarily  of  a 
military  character,  and  the  extreme  importance 
of  establishing  easy  means  of  communication 
between  the  various  garrisons  led  to  the 
gradual  establishment  of  a  very  complete 
system  of  roads.  The  method  of  their  con- 
struction, largely  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  country  traversed.  But  they  were  uni- 
formly raised  above  the  surface  of  the  neigh- 
bouring land,  and  ran  in  a  straight  line, 
almost  regardless  of  hills,  from  s&tion  to 
station.  The  more  important  lines  were  very 
elaborately  constructed  with  a  foundation  of 
hard  earth,  a  bed  of  large  stones,  sometimes 
two  more  layers  of  stones  and  mortar,  and  of 
gravel,  lime,  and  clay,  and  above  all  the 
causeway  paved  with  stones.  The  width  was 
generally  about  fifteen  feet,  and  at  regular 
intervals  were  posting  stations.  The  distance 
was  regfularly  marked  off  by  mile-stones. 
The  principal  Boman  roads  were  used  for 
tra£Bc  many  centuries  after  the  Bomans  had 
abandoned  the  island.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  they  weae  perhaps  the  only  good  roads 
in  the  country.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
the  **  four  Boman  roads  "  (Watling  Street,  the 
Foss  Way,  Icknield  Street,  and  Ermine 
Street)  were  specially  protected  by  the  king's 
peace:  a  privilege  afterwards  extended  to 
all  the  highways  of  the  country.  Of  these 
Watling  Street  probably  ran  from  London  to 
Wroxeter  (XJriconium).  The  Peace  of  Wed- 
more  made  it  the  boundary  between  Alfred's 
dominions  and  the  Danelagh.  Its  northward 
and  westward  continuations  from  Wroxeter 
into  Wales,  its  southern  connection  between 
London  and  Dover,  seem  also  to  have  received 
the  same  name.  The  Fobs  ran  from  the  sea- 
coast  at  Seaton  in  Devonshire,  the  Boman 
Maridunum,  to  Lincoln,  with  a  continuation 
known  as  High  Street  to  the  Humber.  The 
Icknield  Way  seems  to  have  extended  from 
east  to  west  from  Iclingham  near  Bury, 
underneath  the  chalk-ridge  of  the  Chiltems 
and  Berkshire  downs,  to  near  Wantage,  and 
thence  to  Cirencester  and  Gloucester.  The 
Ermine  Street  ran  north  and  south  through 
the  Fenland  from  London  to  Lincoln.  Besides 
the  four  great  lines,  "  spacious  in  their  dimen- 
sions, admirable  for  their  construction,  pro- 
tected alike  by  the  edicts  of  our  kings,  and 
the  written  laws  of  the  land,"  as  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  says,  were  many  scarcely  sub- 
ordinate ones.  There  were  several  Icknield 
Streets.  The  mines  of  the  Mendips,  of  Wales, 
and  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  were  opened 
out  by  other  lines  of  highway.  One  gr^eat 
road  ran  from  the  Land's  End  to  Exeter  in 
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oontiniiation  of  the  Fobs.    Another  ran  from 

Yenta  Silurum  to  near  St.  David's  Head ; 

another  to  the  Sam  Helen  up  the  western 

Welsh  coast  to  Carnarvon. 

Dr.  Onest,  Four  Roman  Wayu,  republished  in 
Originn  CeUieaf  vol.  ii. ;  Burtoa,  Itinera  of 
Antomnua;  Eltou.  Oriyint  of  Enghth  Ux»tory; 
Scarth,  Roman  Britain.  fffy   x?  rv-i 


ladsA  axnor 
[T.  F.  T.] 


Homaas  in  Britain.  Direct  inter- 
course hetween  the  Romans  and  Britons  began 
with  the  two  expeditions  of  Julius  Ceesar  in 
B.C.  65  and  64,  but  he  rather  prepared  the 
way  for  future  conquest,  by  exacting  the 
submission  of  the  tribes  of  the  south-east,  than 
began  the  conquest  himself.  Though  British 
kings  sought  the  protection  of  Augustus,  it 
was  reserved  for  Claudius  to  add  Britain  to 
the  Empire.  The  campaign  of  Aulus  Plautius 
in  43  A.D.,  the  £mperor*s  own  conquest  of  the 
stronghold  of  Cunobelin,  Ostorius  Scapula's 
completion  of  the  conquest  of  the  south  and 
east  (50),  Suetonius  rauiinus*8  great  cam- 
paign against  Caractacus  and  the  Silures  (58), 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the  Iceni  after 
the  inactive  governments  of  Aulus  Didins  and 
Veranius,  the  reduction  of  the  Brigantes  by 
Pctilius  Cerealis  (69 — 70),  and  the  fin^  submis- 
sion of  the  Siiures  to  Julius  Frontinus  (firea 
77),  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  triumphs  of 
Julius  Agricola  (78---86).  That  great  general 
successively  defeated  the  Ordovices  and  the 
Brigantes,  and,  advancing  to  the  north, 
rava^;ed  the  district  as  far  as  the  Tay,  fortified 
the  isthmus  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
visited  the  Western  Highlands,  and  finally, 
after  a  three  years*  war,  defeated  the  Caledo- 
nians at "  Mens  Grampius."  But  thesenorthem 
districts  were  never  really  subdued,  and  the 
building  by  Hadrian  of  the  first  Roman  Wall 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway  (120)  marks 
the  northern  limit  of  the  organised  province. 
But  in  139  Lollius  Urbicus,  the  governor  for 
Antoninus  Pius,  built  a  second  wall,  or  rather 
an  earthen  rampart,  between  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde,  which  now  became  the  ultimate 
northern  boundary  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
A  series  of  incursions  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians led  to  its  being  further  strengthened 
by  Severus,  from  whom  it  often  takes  its 
name.  One  remarkable  feature  in  the  later 
history  of  the  province  is  the  constant  tendency 
of  the  legions  in  Britain  to  set  up  Emperors  of 
their  own,  such  as  Carausius,  who  governed  the 
province  from  287  to  294,  when  he  was  slain 
Dy  Allectus,  while  Britain  was  reconquered 
in  296  bv  Constantius  Chlorus.  That  prince 
effected  important  reforms  in  the  government, 
and  fought  successful  .campaigns  against  the 
Picts,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  unconquered 
north  now  began  to  be  called.  In  369  Theo- 
doflius  restored  the  province,  after  it  had  been 
ravaged  by  Picts  and  Scots,  Saxons  and  Atta- 
cots.  In  383  the  revolt  of  Maximus,  and  his 
unfortunate  attempt  to  win  for  himself  the 
whole  Empire,  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
anny,  and  to  fresh  barbarian  inroads  on  the 


unprotected  land.  In  396  StiUcho  sent  a  single 
legion  to  help  the  struggling  provinrials,  biit 
its  withdrawal  in  402  led  to  fresih  mvaaons. 
In  406  StiUcho  again  restored  the  army,  but 
the  successive  usurpations  of  Conatantinus  and 
Oerontius  showed  the  feeble  Honofrias  that 
the  army  in  Britain  was  a  danger  rather  than 
an  assistance  to  his  struggling  Em^re.  In 
answer  to  a  request  for  help  he  bade  the  pro- 
vincials  defend  themselves.  In  despair  the 
Britons  rose,  and  drove  oat  the  civil  governors. 
The  unity  of  the  state  at  once  diaappearbd. 
The  Roman  rule  in  Britain  was  at  an  end. 

During  more  than  three  centuries  the 
Romans  had  governed  Britain,  but  they  were 
unable  to  effect  more  than  a  military  occu- 
pation. They  had  lost  that  capacity  for 
assimilating  the  conquered  races  with  &em- 
selves,  which  had  made  Gauls  and  Spaniards 
more  Roman  than  even  the  Italians.  The 
Roman  civilisation,  which  Agricola  had  found 
the  best  means  of  enslaving  the  Britons,  had 
never  penetrated  very  fax.  A  series  of  mib- 
tary  posts,  connected  by  a  magnificent  s^-stem 
of  highways,  a  few  commercial  and  mining 
centres,  an  occasional  urban  settlement,  were 
all  that  could  really  be  called  Roman  in  Britain. 
The  summer  villas  of  the  conquetora  were 
planted  amidst  British  tribes,  who  retained 
their  old  language  and  customs,  and,  so  far 
as  it  was  compatible  with  the  central  govern- 
ment, their  old  tribal  organisation.  The 
continued  existence  of  the  Welsh  language  is 
a  district  nearly  three  hundred  years  a  Roman 
province,  the  few  traces  of  Roman  influence 
m  the  earhest  Welsh  laws  and  inatitutioni^ 
their  similarity  to  those  of  the  Irish,  never 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  show  very  clearly 
the  limited  extent  of  their  power.  The 
influence  exerted  by  the  Romans  in  Britain 
was  analogous  to  that  of  the  Engliidi  in  India, 
and  the  diffusion  of  a  thinly-spread  veneer  cl 
culture  is  leas  important  than  the  great  mate- 
rial works,  such  as  walled  towns,  paved  roads, 
aqueducts,  and  great  pubhc  buildings,  or  the 
development  of  trade  and  oommezce.  These 
remaii&ed  to  testi^*  to  the  greatness  of  Rams 
long  after  the  more  direct  civilising  infiueoexa, 
and  long  after  the  political  organisation  ol 
Rome  had  ceased  to  have  much  influence  ia 
Britain.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that 
everything  that  was  Roman  left  the  ooontzy 
in  410,  or  to  think  that  the  English  neces- 
sarily made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  tiiat  had 
previously  existed.  Yet  the  contention  that 
the  direct  influence  of  the'Roman  province  on 
subsequent  English  history  was  really  grca^ 
or  that  there  was  any  real  continuity,  as,  for 
example,  in  municind  xnstitutionB,  cannot 
really  be  sustained,  aespite  the  brilliant  theo- 
ries and  solid  stores  cu  learning  that  have 
been  wasted  in  the  attempts 

It  remains  to  apeak  of  the  military  and 
political  organbation  of  the  province  of 
Britain.  The  number  of  troops  qnart«ved 
there  seems  always  to  have  been  large.   Some 
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were  planted  throughout  the  oountiy  in 
garzisona,  but  the  greater  number  were  massed 
along  the  northern  wall,  and  on  the  east 
coast,  which  was  so  exposed  to  the  assaults  of 
&uLon  pirates.  The  sixth  legion  had  its  head- 
quarters at  York,  the  twentieth  at  Chester, 
the  second  at  Oaerleon,  the  second  for  a  time 
on  the  Wall,  afterwards  at  KutupisB  (Bich- 
borough).  Troops  of  nearly  every  known 
nation  were  comprised  within  their  numbers. 
The  practice  of  the  same  legion  being  stationed 
for  a  long  time  at  the  same  place  must  have 
led  to  a  good  deal  of  interoourde  between  the 
Britons  and  their  conquerors.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  soldiers  married  native  women, 
and  settled  down  when  their  term  of  service 
was  expired  upon  the  lands  allotted  to  them  in 
their  adopted  country.  The  Roman  soldiers 
took  a  prominent  part  in  road -making,  build- 
ing dykes,  working  mines,  and  in  the  other 
great  engineering  operations  which  marked 
the  Roman  rule.  The  chief  towns — most  of 
which,  such  as  York,  London,  Chester,  Lin* 
coin,  Bath,  Colchester,  have  continued  ever 
ainoe  to  be  centres  of  population — very  largely 
owed  their  origin  to  their  importance  as 
military  stations. 

The  system  of  government  of  the  province 
more  than  once  was  radically  changed.  The 
province  as  a  definite  administrative  district 
was  beg^un  under  Aulus  Plautius.  Its  exposed 
position  naturally  caused  it  to  be  an  imperial 
rather  than  a  senatorial  province,  and  its 
governor  was  the  legate.  Its  great  extent  and 
the  difficulty  found  in  properly  defending  it 
led  to  its  division  into  two  districts  by  Severus, 
which  Dio  caUs  Upper  and  Lower  Britain. 
Their  relative  situations  are  not  certainly 
known.  Diocletian's  reorganisation  of  the 
Empire  involved  the  division  of  Britain  into 
four  provinces — Britannia  Prima,  Britannia 
Secunda,  Maxima  Csssariensis,  and  Flavia 
Ctesariensis — ^the  positions  of  which  are  quite 
undetermined.  In  369  a  fifth  province,  called 
Valentia,  the  result  of  Theodosius's  victories, 
wtta  added.  The  two  latter  were  consular, 
the  three  former  each  under  a  prtuet.  The 
whole  were  under  the  Fiear  Britanniarum^ 
and  he  was  subject  to  the  Pr€Bfeetu»  Fratorio 
Oalliarum,  The  troops  were  under  the 
command  of  the  Dux  Britminiarum  and  the 
Comet  Litoris  Saxoniei, 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation, Christianity  crept  silently  into  Britain. 
Before  the  legions  left,  it  was  the  religion  of  the 
Roman  State ;  but  the  Britons  seem  only  to 
have  been  partially  converted,  and  the  traces 
of  an  organised  British  Church  are  few, 
though  distinct.  But  the  Roman  Churth  in 
Britain  denended  on  Gkiul  almost  as  much  as, 
after  Diocletian's  reforms,  the  governors  of 
Britain  necessarily  ^d. 

Honley,  Britannvi  Rmnana^  and  OanKlen's 
firitoniMa,  the  early  part  of  the  Monvmanta  EU- 
torioa  Sritanmea,  and  HUlmer'B  edition  of 
the  BrUvh  Soman  IfueripHong  in  the  seventh 
volume    of   the    Berlin   CcvpuM  InteripUonum 


Xotinarum,  m  the  great  repositodes  of  the 
materials  for  the  history  of  Boman  Britain. 
Hiibner'B  preface  to  the  Jnccriptiotw,  and 
treatise  Dos  RSmx$eKe  Heer  in  Jiritannien  give 
the  beat  aooount  of  the  civil  and  militaxy  govern- 
xnent.  Coote's  Roman*  in  Bri'ain  coliecta  all 
that  can  he  said  for  the  permanence  of  &omau 
infloenoe.  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland  and  Elton  s 
Ori0tn«  of  Bng.  Hiat.  are  luodem  aathoritiea 
of  great  value  on  the  general  history.  8<»rth's 
fioman  Britain  givea  a  useful  sununai^  of  the 
whole  subject.  [T.  JF.  T.l 

Somaais,  Kmo  of  thb.  [Richabd  of 
Cornwall.] 

Som-feoh,  or  Some-aoot,  afterwards 
known  as  Pbtiiu*s  Pkmcb,  was  a  tax  of  a  penny 
on  each  hearth,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
first  imposed  by  Ini,  and  sent  to  the  Pope  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  English  school 
at  Rome.  But  for  this  there  is  little  evidence. 
The  payment  of  the  tribute  probably  com- 
menced under  Of&i,  who  in  this  way  gained 
papal  sanction  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
archbishopric  at  Lichfield.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  Rom-feoh  was 
exacted  from  the  whole  country,  and  sent 
annually  to  Rome.  In  the  confusion  of 
Stigand's  primacy,  and  of  the  first  years  of 
Norman  rule,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
arrears ;  but  William  I.  promised  about  1076 
that  it  should  be  paid  regularly.  It  suc- 
cumbed to  the  general  tendency,  and  became 
fixed  at  a  comparatively  small  amount.  In 
1213  Innocent  III.  complained  that  the 
bishops  retained  1,000  marks  out  of  it,  and 
only  sent  300.  In  1306  Clement  V.  exacted 
a  penny  from  each  household  instead  of 
£201  9s.,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  the 
customary  payment.  The  threat  of  with- 
holding Peter's  Pence  became  a  useful  instru- 
ment in  the  king's  handn;  thus  in  1366,  and 
for  some  time  after,  it  was  not  paid,  in  order 
to  induce  the  Pope  to  acquiesce  in  the  Statute 
of  Praemunire  (q.v.).  Peter's  Pence  is  to  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  annual  tribute 
of  1,000  marks  promised  by  John. 

Stubbs.  Const.  JBrt,t.  [W.  J.  A.] 

Bomilly,  Sir  Samuel  {b.  1757,  d  1818), 
the  son  of  ^'eweller  of  JVench  extraction, 
was  bom  in  Westminster.  In  1778  he  entered 
at  Gray's  Inn,  but  was  so  broken  down  by 
his  industrious  application,  and  his  exertions 
in  helping  to  quell  the  Gordon  Riots,  that  he 
went  to  Paris  to  recruit  his  health.  There  he 
became  acquainted  with  D'Alembert  and 
Diderot,  from  whom  he  probably  gained  many 
of  his  liberal  opinions.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1783,  but  for  five  years  got  little  or  no 
business.  He  was  at  first  much  impeded  by 
a  nervous  diffidence,  which  did  not  allow  him 
fair  play  among  his  able  rivals.  But  when 
he  had  overcome  this  difficulty,  he  rose 
rapidly,  and  in  1797  he  had  come  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  brilliant  leader  of  the  bar.  In  1800 
he  was  made  a  king's  counsel,  and  in  1806 
was  appointed  Solicitor-General  by  Fox,  being 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Queenborough. 


Boo 
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In  this  position  he  was  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  and 
also  took  an  active  part  in  procuring  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  When  he  had 
been  successful  in  accomplishing  this  object, 
he  turned  his  attention  towards  the  reform  of 
the  penal  code ;  and  though  he  was  prevented 
from  carrying  out  his  reforms  as  he  desired, 
he  succeeded  in  mitigating  some  of  its  seve- 
rity. In  1812  he  was  defeated  at  Bristol,  but 
bemg  returned  for  Arundel,  he  continued  to 
support  every  measure  that  tended  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  was  an  ally 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  his  constant  attempts 
to  procure  a  reform  in  the  system  of  parlia- 
mentary representation.  With  him  he  was 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  West- 
minster in  1818.  But  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House.  His 
wife  died  on  Oct.  29  of  the  same  vear ;  and 
8ir.  Samuel's  mind  was  so  shattered  by  the 
blow  that  he  lost  all  self-control,  and  within 
four  days  committed  suicide.  Wilberforce 
said  of  him  that  he  was  ''  a  man  whose 
general  knowledge  was  only  equalled  by  his 
professional  attainments;  and  who  brought 
to  the  subject  all  the  lights  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  all  the  advantages  of  experience." 
"Year  after  year,"  says  Sir  Erskine  May, 
"  he  struggled  to  overcome  the  obduracy  of 
men  in  power.  The  Commons  were  on  his 
side ;  Lords  Grenville,  Lansdowne,  Grey, 
Holland,  and  other  enlightened  peers  sup- 
ported him ;  but  the  Lords,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  EUenborough,  and 
their  other  judicial  leaders,  were  not  to  be 
convinced.  He  did  much  to  stir  the  public 
sentiment  in  his  cause ;  but  little,  indeed,  for 
the  amendment  of  the  law.'* 


LifB  ofRomUly;  Twiss,  Life  of  Lord  Eldon; 
Walpole's  Hitt.  of  Eng.from  1815 ;  Lord  Holland, 
Mtmoin ;  Life  of  WiVm-farce. 

Booke,  Sir  Georob  {b.  1650,  d.  1709), 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1689 
became  rear-admiral  of  the  red.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  off  Beachy  Head,  was  made 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue  in  1692,  and  com- 
manded under  Russell  at  La  Hogue  (May  19). 
For  the  skill  with  which  he  led  a  night 
attack  upon  a  part  of  the  French  fleet  which 
had  escaped  into  the  harbour  out  of  reach  of 
the  English  ships,  he  was  rewarded  with  knight- 
hood, and  the  post  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red. 
Upon  peace  being  made  with  France  in  1697, 
Rooke  gained  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Ports- 
mouth, and  supported  the  Tory  party.  In 
1702  he  was  created  by  Anne  "  Vice- Admiral 
and  Lieutenant  of  the  Admiralty ' '  under  Prince 
George.  When  war  was  renewed,  Rooke  took 
command  of  the  English  fleet,  stormed  Vigo, 
and  in  1704  took  Gibraltar.  In  the  same 
year  he  fought  a  great  but  indecisive  battle 
off  Malaga.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
found  himself  treated  with  coldness  by  the 
Whig  government,  and  retired  to  his  country 
seat  in  Kent,  where  he  died. 


Boot  and  Branch.  This  phrase  was 
derived  from  a  petition  askine  that  episcopacy 
might  be  destroyed  "  root  and  branch,"  signed 
by  16,000  citizens  of  London,  and  presented 
on  Dec.  11,  1640,  by  Alderman  Pennington. 
The  party  in  the  Commons  which  supported 
this  petition  was  called  from  it  the  Boot  and 
Branch  party.  "Of  the  chief  leaders,"  says 
Clarendon,  "Nathaniel  Fiennes  and  young 
Sir  H^  Vane,  and,  shortly  after  Mr.  Hampden 
(who  had  not  before  owned  it)  were  believed 
to  be  for  root  and  branch,  which  grew  shortly 
after  a  common  expression,  and  discovery  of 
the  several  tempers,  yet  Mr.  Pym  was  not  of 
that  mind,  nor  Mr.  Mollis,  nor  any  of  the 
northern  men,  or  those  lawyers  who  drove  on 
most  furiously  with  them."  The  Root  and 
Branch  Bill  was  drawn  by  St.  John,  and  then 
through  Vane,  Cromwell,  and  Hazelrig  handed 
to  Sir  Edward  Bering,  who  brought  it  in  on 
May  27,  1641.  It  was  read  a  first  and  second 
time  on  the  same  day,  and  passed  the  second 
reading  by  136  to  108  votes.  The  biU  pro- 
posed to  appoint  in  each  diocese  a  number 
of  commissioners,  half  lay,  half  clerical,  to 
exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  place  of 
the  bishops.    It  was  dropped  in  August,  1641. 

Gardiner,  Hwi  o/£ny.,  1603—2642;  ClarendoiL, 
Hut.  oftheBebeUum, 

Soaamimd  Clifford,  commonly  called 
the  Faib  Rosamund  {d.  eirea  1176),  was  the 
daughter  of  Walter,  Lord  Clifford,  and  mis- 
tress of  Henry  II.,  by  whom  she  had  two 
sons,  William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  GeofErcy,  Archbishop  of  York.  The  story 
of  her  being  poisoned  by  Queen  Eleanor  has 
no  authority  whatever ;  and  nothing  is  known 
of  her  death.  She  was  buried  before  the  high 
altar  at  Godstow  nunnery,  but  about  twenty 
years  after  her  death  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, ordered  her  body  to  be  removed  to  the 
Qiapter-house,  where  it  remained  till  the 
Beformation. 

SoseSv  Thb  Wars  of  the,  is  the  name 
commonly  given  to  the  dynastic  civil  war  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  may  be  considered  to 
begin  with  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans  in 
1466,  and  to  end  with  Bosworth  Field  in  1485, 
though  during  this  period  of  thirty  years  th^e 
were  long  intervals  of  peace.  The  name  was 
given  to  these  wars  on  account  of  the  badges 
worn  by  the  representatives  of  the  bouses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  Yorkists  taking 
as  their  cognisance  the  white  rose,  the  L4Ui> 
castrians  the  red  rose.  The  ostensible  cause  of 
the  wars  was  the  rival  daims  to  the  throne 
of  the  families  of  Y'ork  and  Lancaster, 
both  descended  from  sons  of  Edward  III.; 
the  former  could  show  strict  hereditary 
right,  while  the  latter  had  possession  and 
Parliamentary  title.  But  there  were  other 
causes,  without  which  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  struggle  would  never  have  oc- 
curred.   It  was  not  till  some  years  after  the 
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first  battle  of  St.  Albftns,  that  York  put  for- 
ward  his  claiznB,  and  even  then  such  a  oom- 
promiae  as  waa  come  to  in  1460  might  very 
fairly  have  been  adhered  to,  but  the  other 
causes  which  were  at  work  prevented  this,  and 
the  controversy  was  decided  by  the  sword. 
The  house  of  Lancaster  had  in  great  measure 
lost  its  hold  on  the  sympathies  of  the  people ; 
the  loss  of  France,  the  marriage  with  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  her  haughty  and  overbearing 
spirit,  the  suspicious  death  of  the  popular 
favourite  Gloucester,  all  combined  to  estrange 
the  people  from  the  Lancastrian  dynasty.  The 
two  ministers  of  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VI.'s 
reiKn,  Suffolk  and  Somerset,  were  unfortunate 
and  unpopular,  and  tho  one  strong  man  who 
seemed  at  all  able  to  restore  good  government 
to  the  country  was  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
aobles  who  for  so  many  years  had  been  rang- 
ing over  France,  now  found  themselves  cooped 
up  in  England,  and  mutual  jealousies  arose 
which  made  them  only* too  ready  to  take 
part  in  a  civil  war,  while  the  birth  of  Prince 
£dward  in  1453  perpetuated  the  Lancastrian 
claims,  and  so  rendered  any  compromise  im- 
possible. With  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
two  parties :  ever  since  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
there  had  been  somo  branches  of  the  royal 
house  which  were  opposed  to  the  reigning 
branch;  and  the  opposition  princes  usually 
found  it  convenient  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  party  in  the  country  that  cried  out 
for  reform  ana  good  government,  as  Thomas  of 
Gloucester  and  Henry  of  Lancaster  had  done 
under  Richard  II.  In  Henry  VI.'s  reign,  besides 
the  opposition  branch  of  the  royal  house,  the 
York  princes  who  were  naturally  antagonistio 
to  the  rival  Lancasters  and  Beauforts,  there 
existed  the  great  family  of  the  Nevilles,  which 
had  absorbed  the  territorial  possessiozis  of  the 
Beauchamps,  and  now  held  a  semi-royal 
position  in  the  country.  They  were  allied  by 
marriage  with  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
In  the  north  of  England  the  Nevilles  were 
great  rivals  of  the  powerful  family  of  the 
Percies ;  and  since  the  latter  were  firmly  Lan- 
castrian, this  alone  would  almost  have  sufficed 
to  make  the  NeviUes  Yorkist.  The  war  was 
mainly  a  quarrel  among  these  and  the  other 
f^reai  houses.  But  it  is  possible  to  find  certain 
geographical  and  political  issues.    There  was 

Stneral  discontent  with  the  government  of 
eniy  VI.,  its  failures  abroad,  and  its  close 
connection  with  the  clerical  party ;  and  on  this 
account  York  was  hailed  as  the  champion  of 
reform,  and  was  very  popular  in  the  towns 
and  among  the  mercantile  population  of  the 
southern  counties.  The  Lancastrians  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Church  and  the 
nobility,  excluding  a  few  of  the  great  families, 
were  stronger  in  the  north,  where  feudalism 
was  strong,  trade  undeveloped,  and  reforming 
ideas  had  made  little  headway.  The  effects 
of  these  wars  upon  our  history  were  very 
great.  They  almost  entirely  destroyed  the 
old  nobility,  and  so  paved  the  way  for  the 


absolutism  of  the  Tudors,  for  the  new  nobility 
owed  its  rise  entirelyto  the  crown,  and  so  was 
extremely  servile.  The  people  had  no  leaders, 
and  were  moreover  glad  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment to  pre8ei*ve  them  from  the  horrOTS  of 
another  civil  war.  The  Church,  too,  which  had 
rested  on  the  support  of  the  barons,  became 
greatly  weakened,  and  was  unable  to  resist  the 
crown.  The  commercial  classes  and  the  great 
towns  had  taken  but  little  part  in  the  warn, 
but  had  steadily  increased  in  power  and  in. 
fluence,  and  with  this  goes  tho  gradual  rise  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  realm,  no  longer  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  nobles,  but,  though  at  first 
apparently  considerably  weakened,  in  reality  a 
gainer  by  having  to  stemd  alone.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  chronological  list  of  the  battles 
fought  during  the  wars ;  a  description  of  each 
of  £em  will  be  found  in  its  place. 


Fint  Battle  of  St.  Albans  . 
Battie  of  Blore  Heath 
Battle  of  Northampton 
Battle  of  Wakefield 
Battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross 
Second  Battle  of  St.  Albans 
Skirmish  at  Ferry  Bridge 
Battle  of  Towton 
Battle  of  Hedgeley  Moor 
Battle  of  Edgeoote 
Battle  of  Looeeooat  Field 
Battle  of  Bnmet  . 
Battle  of  Tewkesbury . 
Battle  of  Boflworth 


May 

Sept. 

July 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


Mar. 

April 

July 

Mar. 

AprU 

May 

Aug. 


29,  1466 
83,1460 
10,1400 
aO,  14ti0 
S,  14n 
17,1401 
.,  1461 
20,1461 
j».1464 
96,  1400 
10, 1470 
14,1471 
4.  1471 
2^1485 


Fabyan,  ChronieUi  haXi,  flutory;  Polydore 
Yirgil  (Camden  Soc.) ;  Stowe,  AnnoU  ;  Tht  Pon- 
ton Lett»r$  (with  Mr.  Oairdner's  Introdnotions); 
Continxuttor  of  the  Croyland  Chrontd*;  Warh- 
worth  ChronicU;  Brougham,  Eng,  immUt  th» 
HvuM  of  Laneadfr  ;  Gtairdner,  T^«  ^ovmc  o^Xon- 
oast«r  and  York.  [F.  H,  P.] 

SosSy  Alexander,  Earl  of,  was  named, 
from  the  character  of  hia  retainers,  "  the  Wolf 
of  Badenoch ; "  he  was  the  brother  of  Robert  II. 
of  Scotland,  and  lord  of  Badenoch,  Buchan, 
and  Boss.  He  was  governor  of  the  northern 
part  of  Scotland,  where  he  ravaged  the  lands 
of  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  for  which  act  of 
impiety  he  was  excommunicated. 


I,  Sir  Jambs  Clark  (ft.  1801,  d.  1862), 

entered  the  navy  1812,  under  his  uncle,  Sir 
John  Boss,  with  whom  he  continued  to  serve 
in  the  Baltic,  the  White  Sea,  and  on  the  ooa«t 
of  Scotland^  He  accompanied  his  uncle,  as  a 
midshipman,  in  his  first  voyage  in  search 
of  the  North-west  Passage.  Subsequently, 
from  1819  to  1825,  he  was  engaged  with  Cap> 
tain  Parry  in  his  three  voyages,  being  pro- 
moted during  his  absence  in  1822  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  He  again  accompanied  Captain 
Parry  in  1827,  and  on  his  return  was  ap- 
pointed commander.  He  also  joined  his  uncle 
Qiptain  John  Ross  from  1829  to  1833,  on  his 
second  voyage  in  search  of  a  North-west  Pas- 
sage, and  on  his  return  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  poet-captain,  in  reoognition  of  his 
valuable  services,  among  which  was  the  dia- 
oovery  of  the  Magnetic  Pole.    He  was  after- 
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wards  employed  by  the  Admiralty  in  a  mag- 
netio  survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
In  1839  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
an  expedition  in  the  Er^bm  and  Ttrror  to  the 
Antarctic  Seas,  the  chief  purpose  in  view  being 
magnetic  investigations.  This  voyage,  which 
occupied  a  period  of  four  years,  was  rich  in 
additions  made  to  the  previous  knowledge  of 
the  Antarctic  regions  ui  geography,  geology, 
soolog}',  and  botany.  In  1 844  he  was  Imightod. 
In  1847  he  published  the  results  of  hxB  dis- 
coveries ana  researches  in  the  southern  and 
Antarctic  regions,  in  two  volumes.  In 
January,  1848,  he  made  a  voyage  in  the  £m- 
t»rpri§$  to  Baffin's  Bay  in  seflirch  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

Sotheram,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
York  (1480—1600),  had  been  one  of  Edward 
lY.'s  chaplains,  and  in  1468  became  Bishop 
of  Rochester.  In  1476  he  was  translated 
to  Lincoln,  and  in  1474  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  held  the  Great  Seal  till  1483, 
wnen  he  was  obliged  to  resi^  it  by  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  He  was  imprisoned  by  Richard 
for  some  little  while,  and  after  his  release 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  part  in 
public  afEairs.  In  1480  he  had  been  created 
Archbishop  of  York. 

HotheSt  John,  6th  Eari.  of,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  After 
the  Restoration  he  became  Lord  Treasurer 
and  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  in  1680  was 
created  a  duke.  On  his  death,  however,  in  1 68 1 , 
without  male  heirs,  the  duchy  became  extinct. 

Sotkesayv  David,  Duxb  of,  the  eldest 
son  of  Robert  III.  of  Scotland,  was  a  man  of 
profligate  and  idle  habits;  in  1398  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  by  a 
Scotch  Parliament,  and  two  years  afterwards 
successfully  defended  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ; 
the  same  year  he  married  Marjory,  daughter 
of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  seized  at  the  instigation  of  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  imprisoned 
in  Falkland  Castle,  where  he  died  of  starva- 
tion (March,  1402). 

Botlwohild's  Case  (1847).  Baron 
Nathan  de  Rothschild,  a  Jew,  was  returned  as 
one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of  London  in 
1847.  His  return  was  perfectly  legal,  but  he 
was  unable  to  take  the  oath  because  it  con- 
tained the  words,  "on  the  true  faith  of  a 
C^iristian.**  He  therefore  sat  below  the  bur 
for  four  sessions  in  expectation  of  relief  from 
the  legislature.  Being  disappointed,  he  re- 
solved to  try  his  rights  by  the  existing  law. 
He  therefore,  in  1850,  presented  himself  to  be 
sworn.  After  some  discussion  he  was  allowed 
to  be  sworn  on  the  Old  Testament,  but  omitted 
the  words,  "  on  the  true  fkith,  fto.'*  He  was 
immediately  directed  to  withdraw,  and  after  a 
learned  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  he 
could  neither  sit  nor  vote  till  he  had  taken  the 
oath  in  the  usual  manner.    In  consequence, 


Baron  Rothschild  was  prevented  from  taking 
his  seat     [Jaws.] 

Commona  Jowmal;  Hantard,  8rd  ser^  «^^« 
907, 396,  486,  7e». 

Sonndlioad.    The  name  of  Roundhead 

took  its  rise  at  the  same  time  as  the  name 
of  Cavalier,  in  the  tumults  which  oocorred 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Bidiope  Exdunon 
Bill  at  the  end  of  1641.  Like  Cavalier,  it 
referred  originally  to  the  external  character- 
istics of  the  men,  whose  party  name  it  after- 
wards becama  "  These  people,  or  citizens/* 
sa^s  Lilly,  '*who  used  to  flock  unto  West- 
minster, were,  most  of  them,  men  of  a  me«uL, 
or  a  middle  quality.  .  .  .  They  were 
modest  in  their  apparel,  but  not  in  their 
language ;  they  had  the  hsir  of  their  heads 
very  few  of  them  longer  than  their  ears, 
whereupon  it  came  to  pass  that  those  who 
usually  with  their  criea  attended  at  West- 
minster, were  by  a  nickname  called  Round- 
heads." Aooordin^  to  Rushworth  the  word 
was  first  used  on  Dee.  27,  1641,  by  David 
Hide,  a  disbanded  officer,  who  in  one  of  the 
riots  drew  his  sword,  and  swore  to  '*  cot  the 
throats  of  those  round-headed  dogs  th&t 
bawled  against  bishops,"  '*  which  paasioaate 
expression  of  his,  as  fkr  as  I  coaU  ever  learn, 
was  the  first  mentioning  of  that  term  or  com- 
pellation  of  Roundheads,  which  afterwards 
grewso  generaL"  "Trom  these  conteetatiofis,** 
says  Clarendon  of  the  tumults,  *<the  two 
terms,  Rotmdhead  and  Cavalier,  came  to  b« 
received  in  discourse,  and  were  afterwards 
continued  for  the  most  succinct  distinction  of 
affections  throughout  the  quarrel.'*  A  dif- 
ferent story  of  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
given  by  Baxter.  ''  Some  say  it  was  because 
the  queen  at  Straiford*s  trial  asked  who  that 
round-headed  man  w^as,  meaning  Pym,becau9<' 
he  spoke  so  strongly."  The  name  did  not 
go  out  of  use  till  after  the  Revoluticm. 

Cluenduo,  H^.  ofika  fi«Mlimi;  RiubworHi, 
EiaUnieaX  CoH^^Mm*;  Bsxfear,  l^/k;  LiU^, 
JCtfiuirdiy orno XonoreKy.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Boimd  Sobill,  Ths  (February,  1789;, 
an  engagement  in  writing  between  twvnty 
Irish  peers  and  thirty-seven  oommonera,  with 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  at  their  head.  It  bound 
all  who  signed  it  to  make  government  imftos- 
sible  if  the  viceroy  punished  any  one  of  them 
by  loss  of  office  or  pension  for  their  conduct 
on  the  regency  question.  Lord  Buckinghani 
encountered  them  by  an  increase  of  th« 
pension  list,  and  the  majority  being  fnghtenc'd 
consented  to  give  up  their  engagement.  The 
Duke  of  Leinster  and  the  Ponsonbya,  how- 
ever, held  out  and  lost  their  places. 


J,  JoHH  {d.  1491),  chaplain  at  Gny- 

diff-upon-Avon  in  Warwickshire,  wrote  s 
Hi»t9rp  of  Ettfland  from  the  earlif^st  times  to 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  It  ia  of  some 
importance  for  the  reigns  of  Edward  IT.  and 
Richard  III.  This  work  haa  been  pnhlahed 
by  Heazne. 
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is  aaid  to  have  been  the  dauriiter 

of  HengeBt,  and  to  have  become  the  wife  of 
Voitigem.  But  there  ia  absolutely  no  autho- 
rity for  her  existence,  and  her  name  is  oer- 
tainly  not  Teutonic.  The  legend  of  Bowena 
and  Vortigem  it  told  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

Bowton  Keath*  Thb  Battle  of,  was 
fought  during  the  Great  Rebellion  (Sept.  24, 
1645).  After  Naseby  Charles  I.  took  refuge 
in  Wales,  where  he  strove  to  collect  fresh 
troops.  In  the  middle  of  September  he 
formed  the  plan  of  marching  northwards  to 
join  Montrose,  and  raising  the  siege  of  Ches- 
ter on  his  way.  The  king  himself,  with  part 
of  his  forces,  succeeded  in  entering  Chester, 
which  was  not  completely  invested.  But  the 
besiegers  under  Sir  William  Brereton  were 
reinforced  by  a  body  of  Yorkshire  horse 
under  Colonel  Poyntx  and  Sir  Marmaduke 
lisngdale,  who  commanded  the  troops  chan^ 
with  the  duty  of  raising  the  siege,  attacked 
rashly,  and  was  taken  between  the  forces  of 
Brereton  and  Poyntz,  and  utterly  rented. 
He  lost  300  killed  and  wounded,  and  1,000 

Prisoners.      This  defeat,  and    the  news  of 
lontrose's    defeat  at   Philiphaugh,  obliged 
the  king  to  abandon  his  plan. 

PhiUips,  Ova  War  in  IFoIm. 

Hozlmrglly  one  of  the  four  burghs,  was 
surrendered  to  the  English  (1174),  as  security 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Falaise  (q.  v.), 
being  restored  to  Scotland  by  Hichard  I.  ( 1 1 86 j . 
In  1216  it  was  burnt  by  John.  In  1296  it 
was  given  up  to  Edwara  I.  In  1312  it  was 
surprised  by  the  Black  Douglas,  and  having 
been  regained  by  the  English,  was  in  1342 
stormed  by  Sir  Alexsinder  Ramsay.  In  1346 
it  was  retaken  by  the  English,  who,  although 
the  town  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  held  the  castle  until  1460,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scotch  after  a 
severe  siese,  in  which  James  II.  was  killed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  camion.  The  abbey  of 
Hoxburgh  was  destroyed  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertfbid  (1545). 

Royal  Commi— lew  of  inqmry  may 

Ite  appointed  by  the  crown  at  its  discretion, 

or  upon  the  direction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 

or  upon  the  address  of  one  or  both  Houses  of 

Parliament ;  and  it  is  only  to  obtain  an  inquiry 

into  corrupt  practices  at  elections  that  it  is 

necessary  (by  the  Act  15  ft  16  Vict.,  c.  67) 

that  both  Houses  should  unite  in  the  sddress. 

Xt  is  not  usual  to  appoint  members  of  the 

government  unless  the  inquiry  affects  their 

own   departments,  or  is  non -political ;    and 

members  of  a  commission  who  subsequently 

enter  office  are  usually  superseded,  or  abstain 

£roni  signing  the  report.     In  commissions 

appointed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  the 

members  are  sometimes  nominated  in  the  Act 

itself  (the  first  example  of  this  being  the 

Contuniscion  on    land   Tax   Assessment   in 


1602).  But  in  a  Royal  Commission  strictly 
BO  called,  names  are  not  usually  commum* 
cated  to  Parliament  beforehand.  A  commis- 
sion  cannot  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
ments, or  the  giving  of  evidence,  nor  can  it 
administer  an  oath,  except  by  special  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  most  notable  case  of  the 
conferment  of  such  authority  is  the  Act  of 
1867,  which  not  only  gave  the  above  powers 
to  the  Trades'  Union  Commission,  but  also 
empowered  it  to  indemnify  witnesses  from. 
the  penalties  of  the  illegal  acts  they  might 
have  committed,  upon  condition  of  complete 
confession. 

A  ffood  aooovnt  of  the  prooednre  in  Royal 
OommiMioiw  will  b«  founa  in  Alphens  Toddc 
Pariicmuntary  dovtmmnU  in  England,  ii.,  p. 
845.  [W.  J.  A.] 

TLojwl  BocMBjt  Thb,  grew  out  of  two 

small  groups  of  frioods  who  met  occasionally 

in  Lcmdon  and  Chdard  to  discuss  scientific 

questions  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 

century.    These  were  organised  into  a  definite 

society  in  1660;  in  1662  it  was  granted  a 

charter  by  Charles  II.,  and  incorporated  as 

the  Boyal  Society.    The  king,  as  well  as  his 

brother  James,  placed  their  names  in  the  list 

of  members.     Its  early  meetings  took  place 

in  Gresham  College,  and  afterwards  in  Crane 

Court :    they  were    transferred  in  1782  to 

Somerset  House,  and  to  Burlington  House  in 

1867. 

Sprat,  Eitt.  ofBoval  Society,  1667 ;  Weld,  Hut. 
qf  fioyol  Socitly,  1847;  IVanMu^tum*  (from  1665). 

Rndyard,  Sia  Benjamin.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1621  Budyard,  who  had  recently  been 
appointed  Surveyor  of  the  Court  of  Wards, 
was  one  of  ''that  band  of  politicians  who 
hoped  to  reconcile  a  stirring  foreign  policy 
with  the  fullest  devotion  to  the  crown."  In 
1624  he  was  put  forward  as  the  exponent  of 
Buckingham's  new  policy  of  war  with  Spain, 
and  in  subsequent  Parliaments  was  "the 
usual  mouthpiece  of  the  government."  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  was 
so  far  convinced  of  abuses  in  the  government 
that  he  proposed  the  removal  of  evil  coun- 
sellors from  the  king,  though  without  punish- 
ing anyone ;  and  when  the  Bishops  Exclusion 
Bm  was  being  discussed,  he  advocated  in  a 
vague  way  a  return  to  primitive  episcopacy. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  well-meaning  dealer 
in  useless  commonplaces,  without  any  force  of 
character. 

Tbe  index  to  Gardiner,  Higt.  o/EftgUmd,  gives 
references  to  his  chief  speeches. 

BnAlfl.    [William  II.] 

Svllion  GreeiiyTHB  Battls  of  (Novem- 
ber, 1666),  resulted  in  a  defeat  of  the  insurgent 
Covenanters  under  Colonel  Wallace  at  the 
hands  of  the  royal  troops  led  by  General 
DalzieL  Bullion  Green  is  a  valley  dividing 
the  Pentland  Hills. 

Sumbctld,  Rich  Ann  {d.  1685),  was  an 
offioer  in  Cromweirs  regiment.    He  guarded 
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the  scaffold  at  Charles  I.'s  exeoution,  and  was 
present  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  After  the 
Kestoration  he  settled  down  at  the  Rye  House 
near  Hoddesdon  in  Hertfordshire.  Here,  in 
conjunction  with  others,  he  planned  the  as- 
sassination of  Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and 
Bumbold  had  to  iiee.  In  1685  ne  took  part  in 
Arg^le^a  invasion,  was  captured  and  put  to 
death.  ^*  Surrounded  by  cowardly  and  factious 
associates,"  says  Macaulay,  "  be  had,  through 
the  whole  campaign  behaved  himself  like  a 
soldier  trained  in  l^e  school  of  the  great  Pro- 
tector,  had  in  council  strenuously  supported 
the  authority  of  Argyle,  and  had  in  the  field 
been  distinguished  by  tranquil  intrepidity.*' 

Alimp.    [Long  Parliament.] 

&imeSr  or  Runic  characters,  oomprise  the 
alphabet  used  by  the  Teutonic  nations.  There 
were  sixteen  letters  in  this  alphabet,  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  god  Odin  (b.o.  608).  Probably 
it  was  introduced  by  Phoenician  traders  to  the 
people  living  on  the  Baltic  coast. 

Bimjeet  Singh   {b.   1780,  d.   1839}. 

upon  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  empire,  its  terri- 
tories were  divided  between  the  Mahrattas  in 
the  south  and  the  Sikhs,  a  religious  sect,  in 
the  Punjaub.  It  was  the  work  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  the  son  of  a  sirdar  of  one  of  the  Sikh 
principalities,  to  weld  the  loose  Sikh  con- 
federacy into  a  kingdom.  Qaining,  in  1799, 
the  governorship  oi  Lahore  in  return  for  the 
aid  he  had  given  to  Zeman  Shah  of  Afghan- 
istan, he  practised  upon  the  religious  fana- 
ticism of  Ms  Sikh  countrymen,  and  organised 
the  "  khalsa  "  or ''  the  liberated  '*  into  an  army 
under  European  officers,  which  resembled  in 
many  points  the  Ironsides  of  Cromwell.  He 
speedily  conquered  the  neighbouring  sirdars, 
but  he  found  himself  shut  in  on  the  east  by 
the  river  Sutlej,  the  boundary  of  the  British 
territory.  He  was  wise  enough  to  make  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  English  in  1809,  and 
to  this  he  was  faithful  till  his  death.  He 
captured  Moultan  in  1817,  Peshawur  in  1819, 
and  Cashmere  in  1819,  and  in  that  year  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Maharajah  (King  of 
Kings).  The  Afghans  inflicted  upon  him  a 
defeat  in  1836,  but  his  authority  was  too  firm 
to  be  shaken  by  disaster,  and  he  seemed  to 
leave  behind  him  a  firmly -established  power 
on  his  death  in  1839. 

Htmto',  Indian  Enipirv,  p.  812. 

Bnxmymedo  '^i'^as  the  name  of  the  small 
island  in  tiio  Thames  near  Staines,  at  which 
the  Great  Charter  was  signed  by  John,  June 
lo,  1215.    [Maqva  Carta.] 

Bnperti  Phxkcb  (h.  16I9,  d.  1682),  was 
the  third  son  of  Frederick  V.,  Elector  Pala- 
tine, and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
king  and  Parliament,  Rupert  received  the 
command  of  the  Royalist  cavalry,  and  took 
part  in  all  the  important  engagements  of  the 


first  Civil  War.  He  showed  impetuous 
courage,  but  little  judgment,  and  to  this 
defect  tiie  Royalist  defeat  at  Marston  Moor 
was  largely  due.  His  surrender  of  Bristol  in 
August,  1645,  caused  Charles  to  deprive  him  of 
his  command.  In  1648,  however,  he  wa» 
given  conmiand  'of  the  Royalist  fleet,  and 
showed  considerable  skill  in  eluding  Blake. 
At  last,  in  1651,  Blake  inflicted  on  him  a 
crushing  defeat  and  destroyed  most  of  his 
vessels.  With  the  remnant,  Rupert  eac&p^ 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  carried  on  & 
buccaneering  warfare  against  English  mer- 
chantmen till  1653,  when  he  managed  to 
reach  France.  After  the  Restoiation  he  agaia 
obtained  high  naval  command,  and  did  good 
service  under  Monk  in  the  war  against  the 
Dutch.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  scientific  researches,  Rupert  taking  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  leading 
member. 

Clarendon,  Hi«C  of  ih»  B«b«Ilum ;  PKs^^ 
Bwpert  and  ffce  OatMi(i«rs;  Sunfoxd,  Stadtct  '/ 
th«  QrMt  RabtOivn, 

Bashworth,  John  {h.  1607,  d.  1690),  a 
member  of  Lincoln^s  Inn,  was  appointed 
Assistant  Clerk  to  the  Commons  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Long  Parliament,  became  in  164o 
secretary  to  his  relative.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
in  1652  one  of  the  committee  for  the  reform 
of  the  common  law,  and  M.P.  for  Berwick  in 
the  Parliaments  of  1658  and  1660.  After  the 
Restoration  he  was  for  some  years  in  ob- 
scurity, but  in  1677  he  was  appointed  secx^^ 
tary  to  Lord  Keeper  Bridgeman,  and  appears 
in  1679  and  1681  again  as  M.P.  for  Berwick. 
In  1684  he  was  arrested  for  debt,  and  died  in 
the  King's  Bench  Prison  in  1690.  His 
position  gave  him  opportunities  for  witneni&i? 
the  most  important  events  of  the  period,  and 
his  ColUetiotu  of  Frivats  Fa—ttges  ^f  St^tf^ 
Weighty  Matters  of  Law,  and  MemarkmbU  JPr^ 
eeedinge  in  Five  FarliamenU,  chiefly  drawn  ap 
from  his  own  shorthand  notes  of  debates  and 
from  State  papers,  is  one  of  the  most  valnabk 
sources  of  information  for  the  years  it  oowrs. 

The  Con«ctioiis  is  in  dght  vola.  Th^  are  tfa^as 
anaosed :— VoL  L  a618— i8»),  pablifliked  VSS» ; 
vols.  ii.  and  iii.,  forming  Part  II.  (1«2»— 16|&.. 
1680;  Trial  r/ Lord  Stri^onl,  ttsnallr  donated  u 
ToL  ▼iii.,  in  the  sama  year  1660 ;  tou.  iv.  «Bd  ▼., 
forming  Part  m.  (1640—1645),  len  ;  toIb.  vi. 
and  vii.,  forming  Part  lY.  <1645-~ia«),  17M. 
Though  fairly  impartial,  an  oateipr  was  raised 
against  them,  and  Kalaon's  Imporiial  CoIIccImm 
appeared  in  1682—83  as  a  cori'eotive  f^x>ni  tbe 
loyalist  aide.  [W.  J.  A.] 

Busself  Ladt  FnAKCia  (h.  1638,  sC  172l\ 
the  youngest  child  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Ac- 
oordmg  to  Burnet,  Charles  II.  thonglit  of 
asking  for  her  hand  to  secure  his  own  reeito- 
ration,  but  this  is  scarcely  prohable.  In  16o7 
she  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Bich,  RtmndAoa 
of  Lord  Warwick,  who,  however,  died  in  three 
months.  She  subsequently  married  Sir  John 
Rnssel,  by  whom  she  had  a  laige  fuai^. 


Bos 
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TJTlftffltnt  Thi  Family  of,  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Dorsetshire.  In  1606,  during 
the  brief  stay  of  Phibp  of  Austria  on  the 
coast  of  Dorsetshire,  where  he  was  compelled 
to  pot  into  by  stress  of  weather,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  John  Russell,  and  re- 
conmiended  him  for  employment  to  Henry 
VII.  Russell  received  an  appointment  in 
the  Privy  Chamber,  and  was  henceforth  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  public  senrice.  In 
1589  he  was  made  Lord  Russell,  and  in  1642 
Elarl  of  Bedford,  receiving'  large  grants  of 
th6  confiscated  kmds  of  the  abbeys  of  Wobum 
and  Tavistock.  In  May,  1694,  William, 
fifth  earl,  was  created  Duke  of  Bedford. 

AhmmU,  Edward,  Raxl  of  Orford 
(b.  1651,  d,  1727),  was  the  grandson  of  Francis 
Kussell,  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford.  When 
his  fc-inamftfi  WUliam,  Lord  Russell,  was  be- 
headed, he  retired  from  court.  He  joined  the 
Opposition,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  who 
signed  the  invitation  to  William  IIL  On 
the  accession  of  William  he  was  placed  on 
the  Privy  CounciL  He  began  in  1691  to 
intrigue  with  James,  and  complained  bitterly 
to  William  of  the  neglect  of  the  Whigs. 
In  1692  he  fought  the  battle  of  La  Hogue. 
James  had  imagined  that  the  English  fleet 
was  friendly  to  him,  and  trusted  the  as- 
surances of  Russell.  But  the  ill-timed 
declaration  of  the  exiled  king,  and  the  queen's 
spirited  letter  to  the  fleet,  had  quite  changed 
the  mind  of  the  admiral.  He  went  from 
ship  to  ship  encouraging  the  crews,  who 
fought  bravely  and  won  a  great  victory. 
In  the  same  year  he  had  a  violent  quarrel 
with  Kottingham  because  he  dedded  that 
the  summer  was  too  far  spent  for  further 
enterprise.  William  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  both  ministers  in  office,  and  therefore 
gave  Russell  a  rich  place  in  the  household. 
He  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  with  most 
of  the  Elnglish  and  Dutch  ships.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  was 
elected  for  Middlesex  without  opposition.  On 
the  acceanon  of  the  Whig  Junto  to  power 
in  1696  Russell  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  In  1697  he  became  Earl  of 
Orford  and  Viscount  Barfleur.  In  1701  he 
was  impeached,  together  with  Portland, 
Somers,  and  Montague,  by  the  victorious 
Tories,  and  charged  with  complicity  with 
the  crimes  of  Oaptain  Kidd,  an  accusation 
so  absurd  that  it  soon  fell  to  the  ground. 
Daring  the  reign  of  Anne  he  was  excluded 
from  office  until  1769,  when  he  became  First 
Ix>rd  of  the  Admiralty  till  1710.  On  the 
accession  of  Oeorge  I.  (1714)  he  was  again 
placed  at  the  heeA  ot  the  Admiralty  Com- 
mission,  but  henceforth  he  took  but  little 
port  in  politics. 

Burnet,  Bid,  of  Hts  Ornn  I\*m«;  Coze.  Karl- 
hcr<mgK 

Hn— ell,  JoHH  {d,  1404),  was  frequently 
nuv^29 


employed  in  affairs  of  state  by  Edward  IV., 
and  in  1476  was  made  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
He  was  translated  to  Lincoln  in  1480,  and 
was  one  of  the  executors  of  Edward's  will. 
In  1483  Gloucester  appointed  him  Chancellor, 
which  office  he  held  till  1486,  when  Richard, 
suspecting  him  of  treachery,  took  the  Great 
Seal  from  him.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  the  afEairs  of  his  bishopric. 


■alL  John,  Klrl  (b.  1792,  d.  1878), 
was  the  thira  son  of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and 
entered  Parliament  in  1813  as  member  for 
Tavistock  in  the  Whig  interest.  In  1818  he 
took  up  the  question  of  Parliamentaiy  Reform 
and  moved  four  moderate  resolutions,  hence- 
forth  specially  associating  himself  with  the 
Reform  movement,  and  annually  moving  a 
resolution  on  the  subject.  In  1828  he  carried 
a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  and  a  bill  was  subsequently 
passed  to  that  effect.  In  1830  he  became 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  under  Lord  Qrey\ 
and  was  entrusted  with  the  presentation  of 
the  Reform  Bill  to  the  House  (March  1, 1831). 
His  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
abilitv  which  he  displaved  in  the  passage  of 
the  bill ;  and  when  Peel  gained  office,  Russell 
was  recognised  as  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
In  1835  he  became  Home  Secretary  under 
Melbourne,  and  in  1839  Secretary  for  War 
and  the  Colonies.  At  the  general  election  of 
1841  Russell  was  returned  for  London,  a  seat' 
which  he  retained  for  twenty  years.  In  1845 
he  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  in  a  letter  to  his  constituents, 
and  in  1846  he  became  Prime  Minister. 
Four  years  later,  in  1850,  he  made  the  great 
mistake  of  countenancing  the  No-Popery 
agitation  by  his  Letter  to  the  Bishop  o/Durhom 
upon  the  creation  of  a  Catholic  episcopate  in 
England,  and  by  carrying  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill,  which,  however,  remained  a  dead 
letter.  At  the  end  of  1851  he  quarrelled 
with  and  dismissed  Palmerston,  who  in  the 
next  year  brought  about  the  fall  of  the 
Russell  ministry.  In  Aberdeen's  ministry 
Russell  was  at  first  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
afterwards  President  of  the  Council;  in  1855 
he  resigned,  and  came  hack  to  the  Foreign 
Office  under  Palmerston  in  1859.  In  1861 
he  was  created  Earl  Russell,  and  became  again 
Prime  Minister  on  Palmerston's  death  in 
1865.  He  was  defeated  in  1866  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  resigned.  He  never  after- 
wards held  office,  though  he  continued  to 
take  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  in  1869 
introduced  a  bill  empowering  the  crown  to 
confer  life -peerages.  Earl  Russell  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  edited  himself  selec- 
tions from  his  Speeches  and  DeepatehM  with 
introductions,  2  vols.,  1870. 

Rniselly William,  Lord  {h.  1639,  d.  1688), 
the  third  son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Bedford, 
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appears  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Oppoeition 
towards  the  close  of  the  Long  Parliainent  of 
Charles  11.  He  commenced  the  attack  upon 
the  Duke  of  York  which  led  up  to  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill,  by  moving  an  address  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Nov.  4,  1678,  that 
the  duke  should  be  removed  from  the  royal 
councils.  So  popular  was  he  in  the  country, 
that  at  the  general  election  in  1679  he  was 
chosen  for  two  counties.  He  was  nominated 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  as  reorganised 
by  Temple,  but  it  was  impossible  that  a 
council  containing  such  discordant  elements 
should  work  together,  and  the  Whig  leaden 
sneedil^'  sought  their  dismissal.  During  the 
Exclusion  Bill  debates  Russell  was  praotioaliv 
leader  of  the  House,  and  it  was  he  who  took 
up  the  biU  to  the  Loids  (Nov.  16,  1680). 
But  the  court  was  victorious,  and  in  1683 
took  revenge  by  euMsusing  Russell  ol  partici- 
pation in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  though  it  is 
almost  certain  that  RusaeU  and  his  friends 
had  merely  discussed  the  possibility  of  a 
popular  agitation  for  a  new  Parliament,  and 
dia  not  contemplate  the  employment  of  force. 
He  was  tried  for  high  treason  at  the  Old 
Bailey  on  July  13,  1683,  declared  guilty,  and 
executed  on  the  2  let,  refusing  to  the  last,  in 
spite  of  the  arguments  of  Tillotson  and 
Burnet,  to  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance. 

Burnet,  Hiat.  «/  hi*  Ovan  Time;  fisjike,  Hitt, 
f^  Bug,,  iv. ;  Maoanlaj,  Hut.  pf  Sng, 

VLxkMmLf  Relations  with.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  there  were  practically  no  rela- 
tions between  England  and  the  barbarous 
kingdom  o£  the  Czars.  The  English  captain, 
Chimcellor,  began  in  1558  both  commercial 
dealings  by  his  voyage  to  the  White  Sea,  and 
diplomatic  intercourse  by  bearing  to  Moscow 
a  letter  of  Queen  Mary  to  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible. In  1568  this  mission  bore  fruit  in 
Ivan's  proposal  of  a  commercial  treaty  giving 
exclusive  rights  to  English  merchants,  and 
a  political  alliance  against  Poland  and 
Sweden ;  but  neither  of  these  were  ever  exe- 
cuted. In  1645  Alexis  Mikhailovitoh  sent 
Grersim  Doktourof  to  England ;  but  on  finding 
the  king  to  whom  he  was  accredited  a  prisoner 
of  his  own  subjects,  the  envoy  withdrew  in 
disgust,  and  the  execution  of  Charles  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  expulsion  of  English  merchants 
from  Russia.  After  the  Restoration,  the  em- 
liassy  of  Lord  Carlisle  restored  diplomatic  re- 
lations (1663) ;  but  nothing  of  any  importance 
ham)ened  until  Peter  the  Great's  famous  visit 
to  England  in  1697.  The  distant  friendship 
of  the  two  nations  was  readily  broken  in 
1717  by  the  ooilitian  of  Peter  with  (%arles 
XII.  and  Alberoni,  with  the  intention,  among 
other  objects,  of  depriving  Hanover  of  Bremen 
and  Yemen,  and  of  helpmg  the  Pretender  to 
the  English  throne.  But  these  projects  soon 
.passed  away,  and  on  the  whole  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countriea  were 


maintained  for  the  greater  part  of  tiw 
eighteenth  century.  The  close  aUianoe  d 
Russia  and  Austria,  the  nation  that  the  de> 
velopment  of  Russia  would  help  in  keepng 
down  France  and  its  northern  ally  Swedo, 
the  ooanouHi  policy  of  maintaining  the  C^ 
faction  in  power  in  the  latter  oountiy, 
and  the  importance  of  the  tiade  betwea 
the  two  nations,  aU  helped  to  estabM 
their  allianoe.  In  1748  tne  advance  of  i 
Russian  loroe  secured  for  England  and  h^ 
allies  the  Peace  of  Aadien.  But  in  the  Sevet 
Years*  War  Russia  did  her  best  to  overthrov 
England's  ally,  Prussia.  Yet  Chatham  tlfwp 
maintained  the  policy  of  the  Russian  alhsncr, 
and  in  1769  £jigland  assisted  the  fleet  of 
Alexis  Oriof  in  its  long  voyage  from  tb" 
Baltic  to  the  aid  of  the  revolted  Gneb, 
and  an  Englishman  conducted  the  firp-dup» 
whioh  des^tyyed  the  Tnrkiali  fleet  in  the 
Bay  of  Tcheone.  Len  justifiable  was  tk« 
acquiescence  on  the  part  <^  England  in  the 
first  partition  of  Poland  in  the  year  1774: 
which  was  ill  requited  by  Gatherine  Il/i 
abandonment,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  reifs, 
of  the  English  alliance  in  {avour  of  > 
connection  with  fVance.  Hius,  in  17M, 
Catherine  joined  the  Armed  Nentnlitj. 
Little  less  <»Eensive  to  England  was  her  dw 
alUanoe  with  Joseph  IL,  whoae  policy  in  the 
Netherlands  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  of  the  ihiglish.  The  younger  Pitt  vss 
the  first  English  statesman  who  took  up  that 
position  of  hostility  to  Russia  which  in  later 
times  became  so  genend.  While  Fox  ekh 
quently  pleaded  for  a  continuance  of  the  oU 
connection,  Pitt  formed  an  allianoe  with 
Poland,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  against  the 
*'  Colossus  of  the  North  ;"  bat  his  tknsti 
were  vain  to  prevent  Russia's  trinnmh  in  th^ 
Turkish  war,  and  the  inglorious  defest  of 
Oustavus  III.  of  Sweden.  The  t^tm^^ 
against  revolutionary  Franoe  brought  hati, 
however,  the  old  relations.  Catherine  in  her 
old  age  was  content  with  denouncing  the 
Revolution.  Paul  I.  joined  the  Second  Ootii- 
tion,  and  in  1799  English  snd  Rnsasn  ttofff 

J'oined  to  fight  an  unsuccessful  campaign  n 
loUand,  which  led  to  mutual  jealousies  rod 
recriminations.  As  a  result  Paul  formed  a  (te 
connection  with  his  hero  Napoleon,  and  estab- 
lished a  second  Armed  Nentndity  in  ihB  ixsth. 
After  Paul's  murder,  Alexander  I.  }<«a6^ 
the  next  coalition,  but  from  1807  to  1812  his 
alliance  with  Napoleon  isolated  England  asd 
allowed  the  establishment  of  the  Continentil 
System.  After  1816  the  Tory  govemasst 
kept  up  a  friendship  with  the  instigator  of 
the  Holy  AUianoe.  The  jadicious  policy  of 
Canning  of  joining  with  Russia  to  obtsia 
the  liberties  of  Greece,  was  ignored  by  the 
ministry  which  called  Nararino  an  untowani 
event.  The  triumph  of  liberaliBm  in  Eng- 
land, the  sympathy  excited  by  the  Polish 
insurgents,  the  antagonism  of  interest  in  the 
Levant,  and^  belol«  loQg,  in  Aam  m  veil 
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g^ndtudly  produced  a  settled  divergence  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  culminating  in  the 
Orimeaa  War,  and  nearly  leading  to  a  second 
ei^ladon  in  1877.     [Okimbak  Wak.] 

Hflmnaiui,  Q^$elhiahU  d§$  Rumitcktn  Stoata,  mmI 
Baabaad,  tf tst.  of  RaMa,  tun  good  geiuunX 
BoooanU  of  Sanian  hiatory.  See  the  Hakluj  t 
Society's  pablicatioos,  espeoially  Fletcher'* 
MmaJa,  Horslej'i  iti««*ta.  aad  Lord  Carlisle's 
IMottoa  of  r/ir«f  Em'm.mtB  for  the  esrlj  rela- 
tkMM.  Sohoyler,  L»/«  0/  PtUr  th0  Qr0tU; 
KliigUke,  I*9a»u>n  tf  tht  CrimM. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

SuthT8]i»  Albxandbr  (the  Master  of 
Oowrie),  conspired,  with  his  brother,  the  Bkrl 
of  GK>wTie,  to  kidnap  King  James  VI.  at 
Oowrie  House,  and  to  convey  him  by  sea  to 
Fastcastle  (1600).  Ruthven  having  prevailed 
upon  the  king  to  visit  his  brother's  castle, 
attacked  him  there,  but  was  himself  slain  by 
the  king's  retainers.  This  affiur  is  known  as 
the  Gowrie  Conspiracy. 

HntllTeil,  The  Raid  or  (August,  1581), 
was  the  name  given  to  a  plot  formed  against 
Xiennox  and  Arran,  the  favourites  of  James  VI., 
which  was  carried  out  by  seizing  the  young 
king  at  Castle  Ruthven,  and  committing  him 
to  the  charge  of  the  conspirators.  In  1682  an 
Act  of  Indemnity  was  passed  in  which  the 
thanks  of  the  nation  were  voted  to  the  Earls 
of  Qowrie,  Mar,  and  Glencaim  for  their 
roscne  of  the  king  from  his  obnoxious 
ministers.  In  1583,  however,  James  wishing 
to  recover  his  freedom,  collected  a  body  of 
troops  under  Argyle  and  Huntly,  and  defeated 
tlie  Ruthven  party,  and  Gbwrie  was  executed 
( 1 584). 

Sutlaad,  Chaklxs  Maxkbbs,  Dvkb  op 
(b.  1754,  d.  1787),  was  appointed  Viceroy  of 
IreLiud  by  Pitt  in  1783.  He  found  Inland 
in  a  state  bordering  on  open  rebellion.  His 
firmness,  however,  prevented  a  proposed 
congress  from  meeting  (1784) ;  and,  though 
unable  to  can^  the  commercial  treaty,  he  put 
down  the  Whiteboy  insurrection,  and  restored 
internal  quiet.  He  was  very  popular,  and 
was  much  lamented  when  he  dieo. 

Sutlaad,  Hbnrt  Maknbra,  2nd  Eakl  op 
{4,  1563),  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
condemnation  of  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudcly, 
by  bringing  forward  evidence  of  his  desigpns 
against  his  brother,  the  Protector.  In  1549 
he  was  employed  in  the  relief  of  Haddington, 
which  was  beingbesieged  by  the  French ;  and 
in  1553  was  imprisoned  for  a  shoft  time  as  a 
supporter  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  In  1656  he 
collected  a  small  fleet  for  the  relief  of  Calais, 
bat  was  too  late  to  save  the  town. 

Bye  Souse  Plot,  Thb  (1683),  is  the 

name  given  to  a  conspiracy  formed  by  some  of 
the  extreme  Whij?s  in  Charles  II. 's  reign,  after 
the  failure  of  the  Exclusion  Bill ;  its  object  was 
the  murder  of  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  king  was  to  have  been  murdered  at  a 
plaoe  called  the  Rye  House,  in  Hertf ordshin ; 


but  the  plot  never  oame  to  anything,  and  mm 
revealed  to  the  court  by  traitors  among  those 
concerned  in  it.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
prominent  Whig  leaders  were  privy  to  this 
scheme,  which  was  chiefly  formed  by  Rumbold 
and  some  of  the  more  violent  and  obscure 
members  of  the  party.  But  William,  Lord 
Russell,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex  were  arrested  for  complicity  in  it. 
Essex  died  in  the  Tower,  probably  by  his  own 
hand ;  Russell  was  condemned  on  the  evidence 
of  one  witness  and  executed,  together  with 
Sidney  (July  21,  1683),  at  whose  trial  unpub- 
lished writings  of  his  own  were  admitted  as 
evidence  against  him. 

Maoaalaj,  HiMi.  ofEng.:  Burnet.  Hiil.  0/  JUi 
Oirn  TiiiM ;  if •motrs  oy  fruitam,  jLord  RuuM. 

Bymer,  Thomas  (6.  1639,  d.  1714), 
was  Tx>m  at  Northallerton,  and  educated  at 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
entered  at  Qray*s  Inn  in  1666.  He  wrote 
several  dramas,  translations,  and  works  on 
constitutional  history.  In  1692  he  received 
the  appointment  of  historiographer  royal. 
Rymer  died  in  poverty,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Clement  Danes  Church.  Rymer*s  ohiet 
interest  to  the  student  of  English  history  is 
his  connection  with  the  work  called  Ftaderm. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  began  the 
publication  upon  the  Continent  of  gencoal 
collections  of  treaties,  such  as  that  of  Ooldast 
(Fiankfort,  1607^14).  Such  works  became 
very  popular,  and  the  Codex  Juris  Omiimn 
Dtphmttieut  of  Leibnits  (1693)  seems  to  have 
suggested  to  Halifax  and  Somers  the  ad- 
visabiiity  of  publishing  a  similar  collection 
for  England  at  the  national  expense.  The 
government  accepted  the  proposal,  and  en- 
trusted the  work  to  Rymer.  llie  first  volume 
was  issued  in  1704.  Fifteen  volumes  appeared 
during  Rymer*s  lifetime,  and  five  subse- 
quently ;  and  the  Fcedera  immediately  became 
one  of  the  prime  sources  of  English  hiBtory 
for  the  period  it  covers  (1101 — 1654).  It  is  a 
very  valuable  collection,  conteining  an  im- 
mense number  of  treaties,  charters,  and  other 
documents. 

It  is  necenary  c«refiin.v  to  distingiriah  the 
▼ariouB  elitioiii ^-(i.)  Origiwol.  15  vols.,  ed. 
Bymer  (1704—1713),  the  later  Tolmnes  depertiog 
from  the  original  plan,  and  indndiog  a  large 
nmnber  of  dooomenta  which  tonoh  oalj  domeeuc 
afflaini ;  16th  vol.  (1715),  prepared  from  ILjmn*n 
papera  hj  hie  aaaiatant,  SaaderBon,  who  edited 
iheremainingTolmnes;  17th  (1717),  the  last  two 
being  atill  more  miacellaneoaa  in  the  character  of 
their  contents.  An  18th  vol.  appeared  iirst  in  1796 
tmt  was  withdrawn  on  account  of  the  remon> 
stranoes  of  the  Commons  ooainst  the  breach  of 

SriTlIecre  committed  by  nrmting  nurt  of  their 
(wmal;  it  was  reeallea  and  retssned  (17U). 
Two  more  volnmes  were  pabUshed  in  1732  and 
1735.  Chnrchill  pnblishea  the  first  17  vols; 
Ttmson  the  last  three,  (ii.)  Tonwn't  (1727— 
1729),  a  reprint  of  the  flnt  17  vols.  (ed.  HotaoMs), 
pnbUshed  bj  Tonson  throofrh  snhsoripiion. 
(Hi.)  Hagy^  (1787—1745),  an  edition  of  the  first 
17volB..with  BoImes'seoTreetioDs,andof  Ssnder- 
son's  three  last  vols.,  pobUshed  in  IOtoIs.  at  the 
Uagoe,   with  an  impoctant   aJbtiAgmmA   bf 
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Bapm.  (iT.)  Bsoord  Commi»ncn  (181A— 1£30),  8 
TOb.  in  6  iMrto,  and  a  portion  of  ith  vol.  oovering 
the  peiiod  down  to  1383,  with  additions.  To 
these  must  be  added  :  (v.)  Syllabvis  of  Fcedera,  in 
English,  by  Sir  'llios.  Hardy,  fl  voh*.  (lt)09— 1872), 
for  Keoora  C(»niuiission,  lu  the  preuces  to  this 
most  valuable  work  a  full  account  and  criticism 
is  ffiveu  of  the  various  editions. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Byswick,    The  Trsaty  of   (Sept.   10, 
1697),  teiiuiuated  the  war  which  had  begun 
in   1689  between   France   and   the   coalition 
composed  ol   the    Empire,   Spain,  England, 
Brandenburg,  and  Holland.    Luuis  had  opened 
negoiiationfl  in   1696,  but  the  other  powers 
had  broken  them  olf.     At  length,  in  March 
(1607),     the    French     plenipotentiaries    as- 
sembled at  the  Hague,  those  of  the  coalition 
at  Delft,  and  conferences  weze  held  at  Rys- 
wick.     But,   impatient  of  deltty,  LouiB  and 
William  appointed  Marshal  Boufflers  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  hold  private  meetings 
together.     Terms  of  peace  were    concluded 
(July  6).     Spain  and  the  Emperor  refused  to 
agree  to  them;    but  Spain  soon  gave  way, 
and   on  Sept.  10  the  treaty  was  concluded 
between  France,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
land.   The  terms  were  that  France  should 
acknowledge  William  aa  King  of  England, 
Anne  as  his  successor,  and  that  all  assistance 
should  be  withdrawn  from  James.     France 
also  surrendered  all  conquests  made  since  the 
Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  and  ]jlaced  the  chief 
fortresses  of  the  Low  Countries  in  the  hands 
of  Dutch  garrisons.    A  month  later,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  Louis  and  the  Em- 
peror. France  rt^stored  all  towns  captured  since 
the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  with  the  exception  of 
Strasburg,  together  with  Freiburg,  Breisach, 
PhiUpsburg,  and  the  French  fortifications  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.    Lomune  was 
restored  to  its  duke,  who,  however,  granted  a 
passage  through  his  dominions  for  French 
troops.    The  Elector  of  Cologne  was  recog- 
nised, and  the  rights   of   the    Duchess    of 
Orleans  upon  the  Palatinate  compromised  for 
money.      "The    Prince    of    Orange,"    says 
Ranke,  **who  was  formerly  spoken  of  con- 
temptuously as  the  little  lord  of  Breda,  had 
won  himself  a  position  in  the  presence  of 
which  the  mightiest  monarch  the  western 
world  had  seen  for  many  a  century  was  com- 
pelled to  give  way." 

Banke,   HUt.  of  Bn«.  ;    Koeh  and  Sehoell, 
Bitoire  dn  TraiU$  <U  Paxg, 


B 

Ba,  DoM  Pamtalbon,  brother  of  the  Portu- 
guese ambassador  in  London,  killed  a  man  in 
a  fray  (Nov.  22,  1663).  He  took  refuge  at 
the  embassy,  where  it  was  maiutained  that 
he  was  responsible  only  to  his  own  sovereign. 
Arrested  and  tried,  and  induced  to  plead 
by  the  thieat  of  the  peine  forU  et  dure,  he 
was  condemned.  Cromwell,  while  pardoning 
his  accomplices,  was  inex<»iible  against  the 


principal.  On  July  10  8a  was  ezocuted, 
amidst  great  popular  rejoicings.  Cramwell's 
firm  gfovemment  was  no  respecter  of  perBons, 
and  not  even  the  divinity  whicfa.  hedged 
ambassadors  suffered  them  to  violate  the 
municipal  law  of  the  state  in  which  they  were 
sojourning. 

jitoi*  rWoIi;  BchlifeT,  GMcktckU  wm  Pori«faL 

Saadnt  All  (d.  1814),  the  brother  of  Asaf- 
ul-Dowhih,  was  by  a  treaty  made  by  Sir  John 
Shore  in  1788  assigned  the  vacant  throne  ui 
Onde,  upon  terms  which  gave  the  £iiglis>h 
the  right  of  garrisoning  the  important  plact^, 
and  completely  subjected  Oude  to  the  lijogli^h 
power.  Saadut  Ali  rapidly  became  ao  un- 
popular that  he  lost  all  control  over  his  own 
troops,  who,  while  useless  for  the  d6feiK-«  of 
Oude,  remained  a  source  of  great  expczkse. 
After  the  insurrection  of  Vizier  Ali,  which 
had  to  be  put  down  by  British  troops,  Lcrd 
Wellesley  insisted  peremptorilv  on  tbea 
dismissal.  In  1800  the  Nawab  annoonced 
that  he  intended  to  abdicate  in  favonr  of 
one  of  his  sons.  Lord  Wellesley  informed 
him  that  he  would  consent  to  the  abdii-a- 
tion  provided  it  was  made  in  favonr  of 
the  Company.  The  Nawab  thereupon  with- 
drawing his  abdication.  Lord  weUeelfv 
ordered  him  to  choose  between  the  ceesion  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  his  dominions.  After 
trying  every  possible  means  of  escape,  the 
Treaty  of  Lucknow  was  concluded  (Nov.  10, 
1801).  Its  provisions  were  that  the  Yicier 
should  cede  a  large  territory,  and  in  retnin 
should  be  released  from  all  future  demands 
on  account  of  Onde  or  its  dependendee  ;  that 
the  Company  shonld  always  protect  And  de- 
fend the  Vizier,  and  that  he  should  only 
support  a  few  of  his  own  troops  for  revenue 
purposes ;  that  the  English  should  gmnuitctr 
to  him  his  remaining  territories;  that  in  the 
exercise  of  his  authority  he  should  in  all  cases 
be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  officers  of  the 
Company.  On  Jan.  10,  1802,  Lord  Wellesley 
and  the'Vizier  met  at  Oawnpore,  where  the 
former  insisted  on  such  a  reform  in  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  Oude  as  should  remoTe  the 
evils  and  abuses  which  had  so  long  corrupted 
all  the  state  machinery.  Various  remon- 
strances were  at  intern^  addressed  to  him 
on  his  government,  especially  during  Lord 
Minto*s  administration,  but  he  had  no  mind 
for  reforms  which  would  embairaas  bis  ar- 
rangements and  curtail  his  reveDoe.  He 
died  in  1814. 

mil,  Uiti.  ofUdim:  WdUOsg 


Baberty  King  of  tiie  East  Saxons,  and 
nephew  of  Ethel&rt,  King  of  Kent,  receiTed 
Christianity  from  Augustine,  and  instituted 
the  bishopric  of  London  with  MelHtns  lor  it« 
first  bishop.  On  his  death,  his  sons  relapspd 
into  heathenism. 

BftO  and  800  ^ras  an  Anglo-Saxon  phrase, 
also  extensively  used  in  the  Nonosn  psriod. 
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meaoing  tibe  right  of  juriadiction  poesessed 

by    private    individuais.      When   extensive 

tracts  of  folkland  were  tozned  in  bookland, 

in  fiivoar  of  churches,  monastic  bodies,  or 

private  individoals,  such  jurisdiction  as  had 

been  previously  vested  in  the  king,  in  or  out 

of  the  popular  courts,  was  transferred  to  the 

recipient  of  the  grant.      Where  previously 

the  royal  officers  had  sat  in  judgment,  the 

lord  or  the  lord's  reeves  now  sat;  and  the 

profits  of  the  jurisdiction  now  went,  not  to 

the  national  exchequer,  but  to  that  of  the 

lord.    And,  as  in  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  times 

the  tendency  was  for  all  folkland  to  pass  into 

bookland,  "  the  national  courts  became  more 

and  more  the  courts  of  the  landowners.    The 

ancient  process  was  retained,  but  exercised 

by  men  who  derived  their  title  from  the  new 

source  of  justice."    (Stubbs.)    The  grants  of 

mae  and  $oe  did  not  as  a  rule  g^ve  immunity 

from  the  county  courts,'  though  thev  did  from 

the  hundred  courts.  They  became,  m  fact,  the 

basis  of  the  later  manor  court  leet,  which 

exercised  petty  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the 

tenants  of  the  manor.    The  name  is  derived 

from  two  words,  one  of  which  (nacn)  properly 

means  a  thing,  and  so  presumably  a  thing  in 

dispute   and    litigation ;    the    other    (toen), 

jurisdiction.     But,  as  Bishop  Stubbs  says, 

'*  the  form  is  an  alliterative  jingle  which  will 

not  bear  close  analysis." 

Stubbs,  Coiut.  Hift.,  i.  §  73 ;  Ellis,  IntroAw- 
<Mm  to  DiMiMaday. 

Sachnerell,  Hbnry,  D.D.  (d,  1724), 

the  son  of  a  Low  Church  clergyman,  entered 
the  Church,  and  early  attached  himself  to 
the  school  of  Laud.  He  became  a  fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  1705  he  was 
elected  chaplain  of  St.  Saviour's,  South wark. 
In  November,  1710,  he  preached  his  celebrated 
sermon  on  **  The  Perils  of  False  Brethren  both 
in  Church  and  State,"  a  tirade  against  the 
Kevolution  principles.  Dissenters,  and  the 
AVhig  ministry,  especially  Godolphin,  whom 
he  attacked  under  the  name  of  V olpone,  or 
Old  Fox.  It  is  said  that  40,000  copies  of 
this  sermon  were  sold.  The  ministry  were 
naturally  angry,  and  Sunderland  proposed  that 
Sacheverell  should  be  impeached.  The  idea 
was  taken  up  by  Godolphin,  but  opposed 
by  Somers  and  Marlborough  Sachevereirs 
answer  to  the  articles  was  uncompromis- 
ing. The  Commons  foolishly  resolved  to 
attend  Westminster  Hall  in  a  body.  The 
trial  lasted  three  weeks.  It  was  soon  very 
evident  that  the  sympathies  of  the  populace 
were  all  on  his  side.  "Sacheverell  and  the 
Church :  '*  became  a  popular  cry.  At  the  close 
of  the  trial,  Sacheverell  read  an  eloquent 
defence,  supposed  to  have  been  written  for 
him  by  Atterbury.  The  Lords  declared  him 
^ilty  by  sixty -nine  to  fifty-two.  He  was 
suspended  for  three  years,  and  his  sermon 
was  burnt  by  the  common  hangman ;  but  a 
motion  that  he  should  be  incapable  of  prefer* 
ment  was  thrown  out.     The  sentence  was 


considered  an  acquittal ;  a  living  was  bestowed 
on  him  in  Wales,  and  his  journey  thither 
was  like  a  royal  progress.  The  queen  saw 
how  unpopular  the  ministry  had  become,  and 
hence  was  encouraged  to  carry  out  her  plans 
for  its  overthrow.  [Amnb.]  After  the  period  of 
Sacheverell's  suspension  was  over,  the  queen 
presented  him  with  the  living  of  St.  Andzew's, 
Holbom.  His  first  sermon,  on  the  text, 
**  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do,"  he  sold  for  £100.  The  Com- 
mons, to  mark  their  disapproval  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  previous  ministry,  appointed  him 
to  preach  before  them  on  Ascension  Day. 
Burnet's  views  of  his  character  are  hardly 
overdrawn:  **He  was  a  bold,  insolent  man, 
with  a  very  small  measure  of  religion,  virtue, 
learning,  or  good  sense;  but  he  resolved  to 
force  himself  into  popularity  and  preferment 
by  the  most  petulant  railings  at  Dissenters 
and  Low  Churchmen  in  several  sermons  and 
libels,  written  without  chastoness  of  style  or 
liveliness  of  expression." 

Burton,  fn^n  0/  QtMm  A'nn$;  Beyer,  Aiui«l»; 
Boraet,  Hut.  of  hit  Oim  TSme, 

8adk«f «  Harbour,  Thb  Battli  op 

(1813),  was  fought  on  Lake  Ontario,  between 
the  English  and  Canadians  under  Sir  George 
Prevoet,  and  the  Americans  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Brown.  The  advantage 
lay  with  the  Americans. 

Saokville,  Lord  George  {b.  1716,  d. 
1785),  was  the  son  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Dorset. 
He  served  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and 
Fontenoy,  and  fought  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  at  Culloden.  In  l7o3  he  was 
sent  as  secretary  to  Ireland,  and  quarrelled 
with  the  Speaker,  Boyle.  In  1758  he  refused 
the  command  on  the  coast  of  Britanny,  prefer- 
ring to  serve  in  Flanders,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  '*  tired  of  buccaneering."  He  i;om- 
manded  the  English  and  German  cavalr}'  on 
the  right  of  tl^  allies  under  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  and  when 
orders  were  sent  him  to  charge,  he  obstinately 
refused  to  do  so,  affecting  to  mistmderstand 
the  order,  probably  from  motives  of  jealousy. 
After  enduring  several  slights  from  Ferdi- 
nand, he  resigned  his  command,  and  on  his 
return  home,  a  court-martial  adjudged  him 
unfit  to  serve  in  any  military  capacity.  On 
the  death  of  George  II.,  he  attempted  to 
return  to  court.  In  the  year  1760  he  was 
elected  member  for  Hythe;  and  in  1762  we 
find  him  complaining  of  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  In  1766  he  was  restored  to  the 
Privy  CounciL  In  1770,  in  consequence  of 
inheriting  an  estate,  he  asstmied  the  name  of 
G^ermain.  In  the  following  year  he  fought  a 
duel  with  Governor  Johnstone.  In  1776  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
but  his  military  knowledge  and  talents  ill- 
atoned  for  his  rash  and  violent  temper.  He 
quarrelled  with  his  subordinates,  especially 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Sir  William  Howe,  and 
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in  1778  threatened  to  resign,  in  a  fit  of  anger 

on  Carleton's  being  appointed  Governor  of 

Charlemont.    He  superintended  the  prepara- 

tionB  for  the  American  War.     In  the  year 

1782,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  him,  the 

ministry  persuaded  the  king  to  raise  him  to 

the  peerage.     There  was  great  outcry  at  this, 

and  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Loida 

was  an  attempt  to  remove  the  imputation  of 

cowardice  at  Minden.     We  subsequently  find 

him  acknowledging  the  fact  that  the  king 

was  his  own  minister.     Lord  Sackville  was  a 

man  of  undoubted  talents  and  great  ambition, 

but  of  a  violent  temperament,  which  urged 

him  to  ill-judged  courses. 

Wali>ole,  Memaiv ;  Stsmondi,  Ht»i.  d«  Froncc  ; 
Leekj,  Hue.  o/  Ui«  JSiyhtMntfc  (kntwry ;  Stan- 
hope, Hi«t.  nf  Sng, 

Sacliville,  Si&  Kichard  (d.  1566),  the 
father  of  thn  mmouB  Lord  Buckhurst,  was  a 
man  of  great  financial  abilities,  which  he  so 
made  use  of  to  his  own  advantage  as  to  gain 
the  nickname  of  "  Fill  Sack."  Under  Queen 
Mary  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Court  of  Augmentations  ;  under  fHiza- 
beth,  a  Protestant,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Sadleir's  Case  (1857).  Mr  James 
Sadleir,  member  for  Tipperary,  had  been 
deeply  concerned  with  his  brother,  John 
Sadleir,  member  for  Sligo,  in  a  series  of 
fraudulent  banking  transactions.  On  the 
discover}^  John  Sadleir  committed  suicide 
and  James  Sadleir  fled.  The  latter  was 
thereupon  formally  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons  (Feb.  19)  on  the  motion  of  the 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland. 

A,  M.  Sollivan,  New  Ir«laiMl,  cbi^.  ziv.,  xt. 

Badler.  Sir  Ralph  [b.  1507,  d.  1587),  a 
protegt6  01  Thomas  Cromwell,  was  much 
thought  of  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  skill  and 
ability  which  he  displayed  as  a  diplomatist. 
In  1539  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  James 
V.  of  Scotland,  to  endeavour  to  detach  him 
from  his  alliance  with  France,  and  to  aid  the 
cause  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  Scotland, 
and  fulfilled  his  mieeion  with  such  discretion, 
that  Henry  appointed  him  one  of  the  twelve 
councillors  who  were  to  assist  his  executors 
in  the  government  during  the  minority  of 
Kdward  YI.  In  1547  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pinkie,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself;  while  in  1549  he  aided  in  suppres- 
nng  Ket*s  rebellion.  "  The  able  and  truthful 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  '*  became  one  of  Elizabeth's 
most  tnisted  diplomatic  agents,  and  a  strong 
Puritan,  and  was  often  employed  in  Scotch 
negotiations.  In  1559  he  was  sent  to  the 
Scotch  border  with  instructions  "  to  treat  in 
all  secrecy  with  any  manner  of  persons  in 
Scotland  for  the  union  of  the  realms,'*  and  to 
assist  the  Protestant  party  with  secret  sums 
of  money.  He  was  one  of  the  English  com- 
missioners at  the  Trpaty  of  Leith  (1560),  and 
in    1568  was  on   the  commission  of  York 


on  the  occasion  of  the  inquiry  into  the  mnrdii 
of  Damley.  In  1584—85  Sir  Ralph  SadJei 
acted  as  gaoler  to  Mary  Queen  of  8(S)tm  in 
Tutbury  Castle ;  but  found  the  charge  of  her 
whom  "he  had  held  in  his  aims  as  a  baby  '* 
BO  irksome,  that  he  petitioned  to  be  TenoVed. 
After  the  execution  of  Mary,  in  wboee  trial 
he  took  part,  he  was  again  sent  on  a  diplo- 
matic errand  to  Scotland  to  annonnoe  to 
James  YI.  his  mother's  death,  and  to  ex^htin 
that  Elisabeth  was  in  no  way  to  blame.  Thi^i 
dehcate  mission,  which  he  succoEsfnlly  accom- 
plished, was  his  last,  as  he  died  a  montli  or 
two  later. 


Papert  of  Sir  Ralph  Sod7«r  with  Mwmcir  bf 
Sir  Walter  Soott  (1809) ;  Fnmde,  Hitt,  ^  Bmg. 

Sadoolapore,  Ths  Battlb  of  (Dec.  S. 
1848),  was  lought  during  the  Sikh  War. 
After  the  failure  at  Ramnuggur,  Lord  G^Migh 
ordered  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  to  croea  t).^ 
Chenab  at  Wuseerabad  and  turn  the  Silh 
position.  Shere  Sing  thereupon  withdrew 
fixnn  Ramnuggur,  and  the  two  armies  met  jit 
the  village  of  Sadoolapore.  For  two  hoai» 
the  British  sustained  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
without  returning  till  they  were  fully  in 
range,  when  their  artillery  opened  with 
deadly  effect.  The  Sikhs  retired  alowly,  aa<l 
Sir  Joseph  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  follow. 
1  he  advantage  of  the  action  doubtless  rested 
with  Shere  Sing,  who  had  marched  away  at 
his  own  will  to  a  better  position,  bat  Lord 
Gough  thought  fit  to  claim  the  victoiy.  [Sikh 
Wab.1 

St.  Albans,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  famous  Romtoi  mnnicipinm 
of  Verulamium,  is  famous  as  the  site  of  one  of 
the  g^reatest  Benedictine  abbe^.  It  gains  its 
modem  name  from  Alban,  said  to  haye  been 
martyred  there  under  Diocletian.  Tlie  abbey 
was  erected  in  his  honour  by  Offia  of  If  crcia 
in  796.  The  town  dates  from  the  day*  of 
Abbot  nifsige,  who  built  the  three  pariah 
churches.  The  oppressions  of  the  abbots  led 
the  town  to  join  the  peasants*  revolt  of  1381. 
In  1455  and  1461  two  oattles  of  more  poKtic&l 
than  military  importance  were  fought  between 
the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians.  The  ahbey 
church,  made  parochial  at  the  Dissolution,  h&s 
recently  been  made  into  a  cathedraL 

St.  Albaaia*  Thb  Fibst  Battu  of 
(1455),  was  the  first  engagement  in  the  Wan 
of  the  Roses.  It  was  brought  about  by  the 
recovery  of  Henij  VI.  in  1456,  and  the 
termination  of  \crk's  protectocate.  Tbe 
Somerset  party  were  again  in  power,  and 
York,  seeing  his  infinenoe  at  an  end,  deter- 
mined to  secare  by  force  of  arms  the  down- 
fall of  Somerset.  Accordingly  he  ooUectcd 
troops  in  the  north  and  marehed  towards 
London.  The  king  advanced  in  foroe  to 
meet  him,  and  after  a  vain  attempt  at  nego- 
tiation, a  battle  followed  which,  though  only 
lasting  half   an  hour,  had  noiit  impoatant 
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reeulta.  Someivet  was  Blain,  together  with 
other  Lancastrian  nobles,  the  Id^  wounded, 
and  York  completely  victorious. 

St.  ^^^**^— '^  Tki  Sbcovo  Battlb  of 
(1461),  was  lought  b^  Queen  Margaret  and 
the  Lancastrians  against  the  £arl  of  War- 
wick. After  the  victory  at  Wokefidd 
Blargaret  marched  towards  London,  and  was 
met  at  St.  Albans  by  Warwick.  The  Lan- 
castrians gained  the  day,  the  king  was  re- 
leased, and  Warwick  compelled  to  retire. 
But  with  incredible  folly  the  results  of  the 
battle  were  altojgether  thrown  away.  London 
was  not  occupied,  nor  was  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick prevented  from  effecting  a  junction 
with  Edward.  The  Ijancastrians  retired  to 
the  noith,  and  within  a  fortnight  the  Yorkists 
were  in  possession  of  London,  and  Edward 
recognised  as  king. 

fli.  AlhiWlg,  Thb  Council  op  (Aug.  4, 
1213),  was  one  of  the  general  councils  of 
John's  reign.  It  is  extremely  important  in 
constitutional  history  as  a  step  in  the  pro- 
l^rcsB  of  the  representative  system,  smce 
it  was  attended,  not  merely  by  the  great 
barons,  but  by  representatives  (the  reeve  and 
four  others)  of  the  P^oplo  of  the  towns  in 
the  royal  demesne.  The  Council  was  called 
by  the  Justiciar  Geoffrey  Fita-Peter,  who 
promised  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  Henry  I. 
henceforth.  In  the  same  year,  in  a  summons 
to  a  Council  at  Oxford  (of  the  proceedings  of 
which  there  ii  no  record ;  indeeo,  it  is  possible 
that  it  never  met),  each  of  the  sheriffs  is  or- 
dered to  aend  four  discreet  men  from  his  shire. 

Bt.  Albans,  Francis  Baoon,  Viscount 
{b.  1661 ,  d.  1626),  often  called  (though  of  oourse 
incorrectly)  Lord  Bacon,  was  the  son  of  8ir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  under  Elisabeth. 
At  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  at  sixteen 
he  became  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  went 
to  France  in  the  retinue  of  the  English 
ambassador.  Sir  Amyas  Paulet.  Here  he 
stayed  a  couple  of  yean,  until  he  was  recalled 
to  England  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Left 
with  but  scanty  means,  he  now  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  the  study  of  law,  and  began 
that  long  struggle  for  preferment  in  which 
was  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  In 
1684  he  entered  Parliameut,  and  in  1686 
became  a  Bencher.  But  for  some  years  after 
this  he  made  no  progress.  Lord  Burleigh,  to 
whom  he  naturally  looked  for  assistance — ^for 
the  Treasurer  had  married  the  sister  of 
Baoon*s  mother — distrusted  him,  and  paid 
no  attention  to  his  frequent  appeals;  wnile 
the  younger  Cecil  was  probably  jealous  of  his 
oDusin's  ability,  and  constantly  threw  obstacles 
in  his  way.  In  1698,  however,  Bacon*B 
friendship  with  Essex  seemed  about  to  open 
to  him  the  path  to  distinction.  The  place  of 
Attorney-General  became  vacant,  and  Essex 
demanded  it  for  him,  but  in  vain;  for  the 
ialliienoe  of  the  Cecils  was  victorious^  and 


their  nominee  Coke  was  appointed.  From, 
this  time  dates  that  bitter  rivalry  between 
Bacon  and  the  great  master  of  the  common 
law,  which  was  ultimately  to  bring  about  the 
ffiill  of  both.  Essex  failed  even  to  gain  for 
his  friend  the  Solicitor's  place,  and  attempted 
to  console  him  by  the  gift  of  an  estate  worth 
some  £1,800.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  many 
aervices  Fjsot  had  rendered  to  him,  Baeou 
took  a  prominent  part  on  the  side  of  the 
crown  in  the  prosecution  of  the  earl  for  high 
treason,  and  was  emplo  ved  to  write  a  pamphkt 
to  justify  the  action  of  the  government. 

At  James's  accession,  Baoon,  with  a  crowd 
of  others,  was  knighted.  He  was  a  pro- 
minent figure  in  the  Parliament  of  1604, 
and,  while  acting  as  spokesman  of  the  Com- 
mons, pleased  the  king  by  flattery,  and  by 
the  skill  with  which  he  arranged  com|ir«>- 
mises,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  Bucking- 
hamshire election.  On  the  question  of  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  Bacon  heartily 
sympathised  with  the  king;  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  proposals  to  be 
laid  before  the  commission,  and  as  a  member 
of  it  argued  ably  in  support  of  James's  project. 
In  1606  he  married  Alice  Bamham,  an 
alderman's  daughter.  In  June,  1607,  he  at  last 
gained  afoothold  upon  the  ladderof  promotion, 
and  became  SoUator-GeneraL  As  such  his 
work  was  chieflv  of  a  routine  character;  in 
the  Commons,  however,  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  discussions  upon  the  Great 
Contract.  After  Salisbury's  death,  in  1612, 
Baoon  was  able  to  come  into  closer  contact 
with  the  king,  and  henceforth  his  rapid  rise 
was  certain.  In  Oct.,  1613,  he  was  made 
Attorney-General;  but  though  this  oflSce 
gave  him  a  prominent  place  among  the  royal 
ministers,  his  work*was  but  to  carry  out  and 
defend  royal  decisions,  and  he  had  no  in- 
fluenoe  upon  the  general  poUc^  of  the  govemp 
ment.  He  took  part  in  the  trials  of  Peacham 
and  Somerset,  oefended  the  benevolence  of 
1614 — 16,  and  assisted  in  the  humiliation  of 
Chief  Justice  Coke  in  1616.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  favour  of  Buckingham, 
Bacon  beomie  Lord  Keeper  in  March,  1617, 
in  Jan.,  1618,  Chancellor,  in  the  July  of 
the  same  year  Baron  Yerulain,  and  in  Jan., 
1621,  Viscount  St.  Albans.  He  was  still 
a  mere  agent  of  the  government,  and  when 
he  chanced  unintentionally  to  offend  Bucking- 
ham  in  the  matter  of  the  marriage  of  Coke's 
daughter,  he  had  to  make  a  degrading  sub- 
mission. 

When  Parliament  met  in  January,  1621, 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  public  hostility  to 
the  Chancellor.    The  Commons  were  eager  to 

J'oin  the  king  in  a  contest  with  Spain,  but 
^ames  refused  to  declare  for  a  war  policy ; 
whereupon  the  Commons  in  disgust  turned 
to  the  discussion  of  domestic  grievances. 
Foremost  amongst  these  were  the  monopolies. 
An  attack  b^gan  upon  the  referees,  t.e.,  those 
law  officers  (including  Bacon)  and  others  who 
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had  certified  to  the  legality  of  the  xnonopoliea ; 
and  Coke,  now  one  of  the  leaden  of  the 
House,  turned  the  assault  especially  upon 
the  Chancellor.  Meantime  a  committee  had 
heen  sitting  to  inquire  into  abuses  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  Apparently  to  the  surprise 
of  the  world.  Bacon  was  in  March  accused 
of  having  received  bribes;  the  Lords,  after 
hearing  witnesses,  were  convinced  of  his 
guilt ;  and,  what  is  most  strange  of  all,  Bacon 
made  no  attempt  to  defend  himself,  but  threw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Lords  and  the 
king.  Yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gardiner, 
who  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  most 
important  accusations  brought  against  him, 
that  "  the  charge  that  Bacon  knowingly  and 
corruptly  sold  or  delayed  justice  falls  entirely 
to  the  g^und.  The  only  possible  explanation 
of  his  conduct  is  that,  with  his  usual  careless- 
ness of  forms,  he  contented  himself  with 
knowing  that  the  immediate  reception  of  the 
money,  which  he  believed  himself  to  have 
fairly  earned,  would  not  influence  his  decision ; 
in  other  words,  that  without  a  corrupt  motive 
he  accepted  money  corruptly  tendered ''  {Hist^ 
iv.  81).  Bacon  saw  that  the  attack  was  due 
to  political  animosity,  and  that  no  defence 
would  save  him ;  by  complete  submission  he 
might  escape  with  a  more  lenient  sentence. 
Moreover,  though  he  was  confident,  and  justly, 
of  his  own  integrity,  he  could  not  fail  to  see 
how  evil  was  the  practice  which  he  had 
allowed   to  continue:    ''I  was  the   justest 

i'udge  that  was  in  England  these  fifty  years. 
)ut  it  was  the  justest  censure  in  Parlia- 
ment that  was  these  two  hundred  years." 
He  was  sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine,  to 
imprisonment  during  royal  pleasure,  to 
exclusion  from  Parliament,  oflBce,  and  court. 
The  fine  was  remitted  and  Bacon  was  re- 
leased from  the  Tower  after  two  or  three 
days'  imprisonment ;  but,  though  his  advice 
was  occasionally  sought  by  the  govern- 
ment, he  never  again  obtained  office,  and 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  entirely 
in  literary  work. 

More  important,  perhajps,  than  the  events 
of  his  life  are  tho  political  theories  which 
he  consistently  advocated.  His  ideal  was  a 
paternal  monarchy.  The  king,  aiming  at 
the  good  of  his  people,  able  to  employ  the 
wisest  counsellors,  and  possessed  of  wide 
information,  must  be  better  able  to  guide  the 
nation  aright  than  the  unorganised  body  of 
well-meaning  country  gentlemen  called  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  he  ought  to  use 
their  help  and  explain  his  purposes  to  them. 
The  work  of  government  demanded  an  intel- 
lectual power  such  as  trained  statesmen  alone 
possessed ;  the  king,  unmoved  by  the  interests 
of  any  class,  could  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
ail  classes  better  than  lawyers  or  squires. 
Yet  facts  proved  too  strong  for  Bacon,  as 
they  afterwards  proved  too  strong  for 
Strafford,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  Bacon  in 
power.    Bacon  was  employed  as   a    useful 


tool ;  he  was  seldom  seriously  conaolted  on 
important  matters.  I^one  of  hjB  great  projects 
were  carried  out^  and  while  he  was  holcHng 
up  in  many  a  carefully  written  state  paper 
the  picture  of  a  patriot  king,  the  country  was 
being  governed  by  Buckingham.  Bacon^s 
life  was  a  dual  one.  His  dominant  interest 
was  the  increase  of  human  knowledge  by  the 
new  way  which  he  could  teach  (Adrmmet- 
nmU  of  Leaminp,  1606;  Navum  OrfOMmm^ 
1620).  There  will  always  be  a  quostian  as  to 
the  relation  between  Bacon's  active  and  ^teeii- 
lative  life.  Probably  he  wished  for  power 
chiefiy  because  it  would  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  great  plans  for  the  social  good, 
alike  in  politics  and  philosophy ;  yet  he  was 
not  without  a  real  fondness  for  the  pomp  of 
ofiSce,  and  for  political  activity  for  its  own  sake. 

The  main  toarom  of  inf  onnation  about  Baom 
•M  his  Works,  edited  with  moot  valnabfo 
intiodaotions,  Ac,  by  Bpeddin^  and.  Ellis.  For 
Baocm  in  relation  to  the  history  of  th« 


Qardiner.  HitL  cf  Entg,,  enpeoielly  vol.  ir.. 

be  ooneolted.  See  also  Charlee  de  BemasBt, 
Bacon  M  Fm,  le.  A  ^rerj  naefnl  short  baof^nph j 
is  written  by  H.  W.  Chnreh.  JCnno  Fia^er, 
JPraiu  Bowm  voa  F«mlam  «ai  Sn«M  ^acfcfelfcr, 
is  an  exhanstive  statement  of  Bacoa'e  i*<^^*-«- 
phioal  poeition.  [W,  J.  A.] 

8t.  Brioe's  Bay,  Thb  MASSAcas  or 

(Nov.  13,  1002),  is  said  to  have  been  occa* 
sioned  bv  the  report  that  the  Danes  in  Eng- 
land had  formed  a  plot  for  murdering  the 
king  and  the  Witan.  Accordingly  orden 
were  sent  forth  that  aU  the  Danes  ahoold  oe 
slain.  Mr.  Freeman  thinks  th6  story  of  the 
massacre  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
that  it  only  included  those  Danes  who  had 
stayed  behind  from  Sweyn*s  army. 

St.  Carilef,  William  of,  or  Sadtt 
Calais,  was  first  Prior  of  St.  Calais  in  Maine, 
and  then  Abbot  of  St.  Victor's  in  Le  Mans, 
and  ultimately  became  Bishop  of  Durham  in 
1080.  Famous  in  the  history  of  his  see  for 
substituting  monks  for  secular  canons  in  his 
cathedral  church,  he  has  a  place  in  histoiy  as 
the  foremost  adviser  of  William  Rofos  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  The  chronicler  of 
Peterborough  sa^ra  («.a.  1088),  "  So  well  did 
the  king  to  the  bishop  that  all  England  fol- 
lowed his  counsel  and  did  so  as  he  woold.** 
But  in  a  few  months  he  joined  the  feudal 
movement  against  William,  apparently  under 
circumstances  of  great  treachery.  Involved  in 
the  general  failure,  his  temporalities  werr 
seized,  his  lands  were  ravageo,  and  he  him- 
self brought  to  trial  before  the  king's  ooort. 
*'  His  trial,'*  says  Mr.  Freeman,  "  is  of  great 
constitutional  importance,  both  as  illostimting 
the  procedure  of  the  Norman  courts  at  an 
early  stage  of  development,  and  because  in 
the  course  of  it  William  made  the  first  re- 
corded appeal  to  Borne  against  the  judgment 
of  the  <Wise  Men.*"  After  every  legal 
subtlety  had  been  exhausted,  WiUiam 
banished  to  Normandy.  But  in  1091  he 
restored  to  his  see,  and  again 
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influence  orer  Rafuit.  The  first  appellant 
to  Borne  now  fii^^ures  as  the  king's  adviser 
a^iaimt  Anselm.  But  in  1095  he  reverted  to 
hu  old  policy  by  joining  the  feudal  rising  of 
3fowbrav,  and  only  his  death  on  Jan.  1,  1096, 
saved  hun  from  a  second  trial  before  the 
Witenagexnot.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapter- 
honse,  tibat  the  monks  who  loved  their  founder 
might  ever  have  his  tomb  before  their  eyes. 
ApN&rt  from  his  liberality  to  his  church,  he 
appears  in  history  as  a  thoroughly  unscrupu- 
loosman. 

The  only  full  aoooimt  of  William  of  Bl. 
Cklaia  is  in  Freeman's  WUUam  Bv/iu.  toI.  L,  and 
voL  iL,  note  c.  Mr.  Freisman.  oompjains  of  the 
■canty  notice  taken  of  the  story  by  modern 
imters. 

8t.  CliarleSy  in  Lower  Canada,  was  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Canadian  rebels  in 
1837  by  Colonel  Wetherall. 

St.  DeniSv  in  Lower  Canada,  was  the 
scene  of  a  partial  victory  of  the  Canadian 
rebels  in  1837  over  the  government  troops 
under  Colonel  Gk)re. 

St.  Bnstaclie,  in  Lower  Canada,  was  the 
scene  (1837)  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  rebel 
Canadians  under  Girod  by  Sir  J.  Colbome. 
This  was  the  last  skirmish  in  the  Canadian 
insurrection. 

St.  Giles's  Fields,  Thb  Mbbtino  or 
(1414),  was  planned  by  the  Lollards.  Alaroe 
body  (report  said  a  hundred  thousand  in 
number)  was  to  assemble  in  St.  Giles's  Fields 
outside  London,  where  they  would  be  met  by 
thousands  of  city  apprentices,  and  headed  by 
Sir  John  Oldcastle.  Their  design,  it  was  said, 
'was  to  murder  the  king  and  his  brothers, 
make  Oldcastle  regent,  and  destroy  all  the 
cathedrals  and  monasteries  in  the  hmd.  The 
vigilance  of  Henry  Y .  defeated  their  designs ; 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  closed,  and  St. 
Oiles's  Fields  occupied  by  troops,  who  easily 
put  the  insurgents  to  flight. 

St.   Selena,   &n  island    in  the    South 

Atlantic,  was  discovered  (1501)  by  Juan  de 

N'ova   Castella,  a  Portuguese  navigator;   in 

1513  a  small  settlement  was  formed  by  some 

Portuguese,  but  had  only  a  short  existence. 

In   1688  the  island  was  visitod  by  Captain 

Cavendish,   and    in    1645   was  occupied  by 

the  I>utch,  who,  however,  relinquished  it  in 

1651    for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    About 

1662    the  East   India   Company   obtained  a 

charter  for  the  occupation  of  the  island  from 

Charles   II.,    and    a    large    settlement    was 

speedily  formed.      In   1672   the  island   was 

surprised  and  captured  by  the  Dutch,  but 

'waa  retaken  in  the  following  year.     It  was 

held  by  the  East  India  Company  until  1833, 

-when    it    was    surrendered    to    the    British 

government.      St.   Helena    is  celebrated  as 

havings   been  the  place  of  imprisonment  of 

N'ap>oleon  Bonaparte,  who  died  there  (1821). 

Xho  climate  is  very  healthy,  and  the  island  is 

mach  frequented  by  ships,  which  nse  it  as  a 
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victualling  station.  It  httrdly  possesses,  how- 
ever, at  present  the  importance  which  it  once 
had. 


i.  John,  Oliveb  (b.  eirea  1598,  d.  1673), 
a  prominent  lawyer  and  politician  of  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1626,  and  soon  identified  himself  with  the 
popular  party.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  defence  of  Hampden  in  the  question  of 
Ship-money.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Short  and  Long  Parliaments,  and  in 
January,  1641,  the  Iciug,  with  a  view  of 
conciliating  the  popular  party,  made  St.  John 
Solicitor-General.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  Strafford's 
impeachment,  and  on  every  occasion  opposed 
the  wishes  of  the  king,  till  at  last,  in  1643,  he 
was  removed  from  his  office.  He  was  made 
by  Parliament  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Seal  in  1643,  and  held  this  office 
till  1646.  In  1648  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  was  soon 
after  made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State. 
He  was  closely  connected  with  CromweU  by 
marriage,  and  supported  him  in  his  expulsion 
of  Parliament,  but  was  opposed  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate, though  we  subsequently  find  him 
&vouring  the  idea  of  kingship,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  membera  of  Cromwell's  House  of 
Lords.  After  Cromwell's  death  he  supported 
the  Parliament  against  the  army,  and  on  the 
Bestoration  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being 
excepted  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement.  His 
character  is  painted  in  unfavourable  colours 
by  all  historians.  Mr.  Carlyle  speaks  of  him 
as  "a  dusky,  tough  man,  whose  abstruse 
fanaticisms,  crabbed  logics,  and  dark  am- 
bition issue  all  in  dreaded  avarice  at  last ; " 
and  Clarendon  describes  him  as  being  "a 
man  reserved,  of  a  dark  and  clouded  coun- 
tenance, very  proud  and  conversing  with  very 
few,  and  those  men  of  his  own  humour  and 
inclinations." 

Carlyle,  CramyDdtn  LHUtb  and  Sptteku ; 
Clarendon,  Hi/i.  of  tlu  Rgh^dion;  Mnj,  Bid.  of 
tks  Long  ParUammit, 

8t.  Kitt'e  (St.  Christopher's),  one  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  was  discovered  by 
Columbus,  1493,  and  was  the  first  West 
Indian  island  colonised  by  the  English ;  they 
settled  there  under  Sir  Thomas  Warner  (1623), 
who  three  years  later  was  made  governor  of 
the  island  by  Charles  I.  In  1629  the  colony 
was  attacked  by  the  SpaniardH,  and  many  of 
the  settlors  killed.  Part  of  the  island  was 
occupied  by  French  planters,  between  whom 
and  the  English  there  was  a  perpetual  in- 
ternal war ;  which  lasted  until  the  island  was 
finally  ceded  to  the  Enicliah  by  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  1713.  In  1782  St.  Kitt's  was  taken 
by  the  French,  and  in  1805  was  again  ravaged 
by  a  party  of  marauders  of  the  same  nation. 
The  government,  which  was  representative^ 
was  vested  in  a  lientenant-govemory  a  legis- 
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lative  and  ezecutiye  council,  and  a  liouse  of 
repreaentatives.  In  1871  St.  Kitt's  joined 
the  federation  of  the  Leeward  IslandB;  its 
local  legislature  being  now  under  the  control 
of  a  president.  The  climate  is  extremely 
healthy.  The  chief  production  of  the  island 
is  sugar. 

B.  M.  Martin.  BritUX  ColontM. 

8t.  ]j6tf6r|  Sib  Anthony,  was  sent  over 
to  Ireland  m  1540  as  commissioner  of  for- 
feited lands,  and  in  August,  1640,  became 
Lord  Deputy.  His  government  was  vigorous 
and  successful.  He  subdued  the  Kavanaghs, 
and  their  chief  had  to  give  up  the  title  of 
« The  MacMurrough."  At  a  Parliament 
held  by  him  about  this  time,  even  Desmond 
attended,  and  this  was  considered  a  great 
achievement.  He  was  able  to  send  Irish 
troops  to  Scotland  and  France  to  take  part  in 
the  king*s  wars.  In  1646  he  subdued  the 
long  refractory  clans  of  the  O'Moores  and 
O'Connors.  In  1550  Sir  James  Croft  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Lord  Deputy,  but  he  was  again 
Lord  Deputy  from  1553  to  1558.  His  sons 
both  in  turn  became  Lord  Presidents  of 
Munster. 

St.  XieffeTp  Sn  Warhax,  son  of    Sir 

Anthony  St.  Leger,  succeeded  in  relieving 
Haddington,  1548,  when  besieged  by  the 
French  and  Scotch.  In  1666  he  defeated 
Shane  O'Neil,  and  in  1579  did  good  service 
in  the  Desmond  rebellion  in  spite  of  Ormonde's 
opinion  of  him,  that  he  was  "  an  old  alehouse 
Imight,  malicious,  impudent,  void  of  honesty; 
an  arrogant  ass  that  had  never  courage, 
honesty,  or  truth  in  him.'* 

St.  Xaeonards,  Edward  BtRTENSHAw 
SuoDBN,  Lord  {b.  1781,  d.  1876),  was  the  son 
of  a  hairdresser  of  Duke  Street,  West- 
minster. He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lin- 
cohi's  Inn  (1807).  In  1822  he  became  a 
king's  counsel  and  bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  at  different  times  was  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Weymouth, 
Melcombe  Regis,  and  St.  Mawes ;  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  Parliamentary  discussions,  and 
was  foremost  among  those  who  opposed  the 
Reform  Bill.  In  June,  1829,  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  Prime  Minister,  he  was 
appointed  Solicitor-General;  and  in  1834, 
when  Sir  R.  Peel  formed  a  ministry,  Sir 
Edward  Sugden  went  to  Ireland  as  Lord 
Chancellor.  Resigning  that  office  on  the 
retirement  of  the  cabinet,  he  was  returned 
for  the  House  of  Commons  for  Ripon,  and 
vacated  his  seat  in  September,  1841,  on 
resuming  under  Sir  R.  Peel's  ministry  his 
position  as  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in 
which  he  continued  until  the  disruption  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  1846.  For  some 
time  he  did  not  fiornre  prominently  in  public 
affairs,  but  a(*ceptrKl  the  post  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  Lord  Derby's  first  administration  in 
1852,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 


St.  Leonards.  In  1858  Lord  Derby 
desirous  that  Lord  St.  Leonards  should  again 
receive  the  Great  Seal,  but  he  dedined  the 
responsibility  in  consequence  of  his  advanced 
age,  though  he  afterwards  took  an  actiTe  and 
influential  nart  in  the  business  of  Parliament, 
and  exerted  himself  to  keep  up  the  chaiacter 
and  efficiency  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 
judicial  tribunal,  and  to  ooxrect  by  legialiition 
several  anomalies  in  the  law  of  property. 
Campbell,  Xavm  o/  fk»  Ckomcdton, 

St.  ILuoia,  one  of  the  Windward  lalands, 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502.  In 
1636  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  FrendL» 
and  four  years  later  an  English  settlement 
was  formed  on  the  island,  though  the  colonists 
were  almost  all  murdered  shortly  afterwards 
by  the  natives.  In  1664  the  island  was  taken 
by  an  English  expedition  frmn  Barbadoea^ 
headed  by  Lord  Willoiighby,  bat  was 
evacuated  in  1667.  In  1718  8t.  Lada  was 
granted  by  Louis  XV.  to  Biarshal  D'£stree^ 
and  in  1722  by  George  I.  to  the  Duke  of 
Montague.  The  result  was  a  collision  between 
the  two  parties  of  colonists  (1723),  which 
ended  in  a  compromise ;  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapolle  (1748)  the  neutrality  of  the  island 
was  recognised,  but  in  1766  it  was  seised  and 
garrisoned  by  the  French,  to  whom  it  was 
given  up  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763).  In 
1778  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Knginih^  ^^^ 
held  by  them  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of 
which  time  it  was  exchanged  for  Grenada. 
In  1794  it  was  taken  by  Lord  St.  Vincent, 
but  evacuated  in  the  following  year,  though 
in  1796  it  again  feU  into  the  hands  of  a 
British  expedition  under  Sir  Ralph  Abcr- 
cromby.  In  1802  St.  Luda  was  restored  to 
France  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  but  the  next 
year  was  taken  by  General  Greenfield,  and 
has  ever  since  remained  under  British  mlsk 
The  government  of  the  island  is  representa- 
tive; there  is  a  legislative  and  an  ezecntive 
counciL  The  climate  is  very  unhealthy.  The 
chief  product  of  St.  Lucia  is  sugar. 

Martin  CoUmim ;  B.  Edwmrdaa,  Wmt  Imiim, 

St.  Mary's  Clyst,  Thb  Battlb  of 
(Aug.  3,  1649),  was  fought  near  Topsham  in 
Devonshire,  between  the  royal  troops  nnder 
Lord  Russell  and  the  West  country  insurgrats 
under  Humphrey  Arundel;  the  latter  were 
defeated  after  a  severe  engagement. 

St.  Buth  (d.  1691),  a  distxngiusked 
French  general,  and  a  merciless  persecutor  of 
the  Huguenots,  arrived  at  Limerick  in  1691, 
with  D*Usson  as  his  lieutenant,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Irish  army.  He  had  oommaaded 
Irish  troops  in  Savoy,  and  did  his  best  to 
discipline  his  forces.  Unfortnnatelyy  he 
quarrelled  both  with  Sarsfield  and  TrroonneL 
Irritated  at  the  capture  of  Athbme,  he  deter- 
mined to  give  battle  to  the  Englidi  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  advice  of  his  Irish  otBceia.  At 
Aghrim,  at  the  critioal  moment  of  the  battle^ 
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his  head  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball.  If 
be  had  lived,  the  result  of  the  battle  might 
well  have  been  different.  He  was  buried  in 
the  monastery  of  Loughrea. 

Maeanm  Sxcidnum;  Macaolaj,  Hitt.  ofBng» 

St.   Vinoanty   one    of    the   Windward 
Islands,  was  discovered  by  Columbus  (1498). 
In  1627  it  was  g^nted  by  Charles  I.  to  Lora 
Carlisle,   but  no  permanent  settlement  was 
made  in  the  island  until  1719,  when  some 
French  colonists  came  from  Martinique.    In 
1748  the  neutrality  of  St.  Vincent  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  m 
1762  the  island  was  taken  by  the  English 
and  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  the  following  year;  in  1779  it  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  was  restored 
to  England  by  the  Troaty  of  Versailles  (1 783) . 
In  1794  an  insurrection  broke  out  amongst 
the  natives  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
French  planters,  and  on  its  suppression  6,000 
negroes  were  sent  out  of  the  island.    The 
government  of  St.  Vincent,  which  extends  to 
aiome  of  the  Grenadine  Islands,  is  representa- 
tive, and  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant-governor,  a 
legislative  council  nominated  by  the  crown, 
axid  an  elective  representative  assembly.    The 
chief  wealth  of  the  island  is  derived  from 
sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton. 

Shephard,   Htit.    <tf   at,    Vincent ;    HarUn, 
Colon%m. 

St.   Vincent,  John  Jratvis,  Eabl  (b, 
1736,  d,  1823),  entered  the  navy  at  the  early 
age  of  ten,  and  first  saw  active  service  in  the 
expedition   against    Quebec   in    1759,  after 
which  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  commander. 
In  1774  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  ship 
of  eighty-four  g^uns,  and  in  1778  took  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  KeppeFs  engagement  off 
Brest.     In  1782  he  was  knighted  for  captur- 
ing a  large  French  ship  when  separated  from 
the  rest  of  his  fleet  by  a  fog.    In  1784  he 
vras  returned  to  Parliament  for  North  Yar- 
mouth.      In    1790    he    was    returned    for 
Vrycombe,  and  was  at  the  same  time  pro- 
xnotod  to  be  rear-admiraL    He  vacated  his 
seat  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  was  des- 
patched to  the  West  Indies.      His    health 
suffered  considerably,  but  in  1794  he  took  the 
command  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  won 
the  battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.    Created  Earl 
St.  Vincent,  he  rendered  invaluable  service  in 
the  mutiny  of  the  sailors,  by  his  resolution 
and  prudence.    In  1800  he  was  appointed  to 
rrommand  the  Channel  fleet  in  succession  to 
Xx>rd     Bridport,    but  threw    up    the   com- 
mand in  the  next  year  on  being  appointed  to 
preside  over  the  Admiralty.    There  he  set  to 
^rork  to  reform  some  of  the  many  abuses 
'ivhich  had  long  existed  in  the  management  of 
the  navy.    In  May,  1804,  he  was  superseded 
by  Viscount  Melville,  and  on  Fox's  accession 
to  office  in  1806,  again  took  the  command  of 
the    Channel    fleet.     In  that  year   he  was 
accused  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  "  gross 


neglect   in   the  building   and  repairing   of 

ships.*'    The  charge  was,  however,  refuted 

by  most  convincing  details :  and  Fox  moved 

that  "  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  St.  Vincent,  in 

his  late  naval  administration,  has  given  an 

additional  lustre  to  his  exalted  character,  and 

merits  the  approbation  of  the  House."    The 

motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  division.    In 

the  following  March,  Earl  St.  Vincent  retired 

from  his  command,  but  devoted  some  of  his 

time  to  politics,  and  was  a  keen  opponent  of 

the    Perceval    ministry.     In    1814    he  was 

appointed  Governor  of  Marines,  and  in  1821 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet.    A  great  and  original 

commander  at  sea.  Earl  St.  Vincent  gained  by 

his  impartial  justice  the  love  and  admiration  of 

his  men,  and  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 

Admiralty  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  put 

an  end  to  the  terrible  abuses  which  were 

almost  undermining  the  strength  of  the  navy. 

Allea,  BaitlM  <tf  tha  Britith  Navy;   James, 
NawU  Hid. ;  Alison,  Hut.  i^Burope. 

St.  Vinoent,  Thb  Battlb  of  Caps  (Feb. 
14,  1797),  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  fleet.  The  Spanish  admiral, 
having  been  falsely  informed  that  Sir  John 
Jervis  had  only  nine  ships,  determined  to 
attack  him  with  his  twenty- seven.  Nelson, 
sailing  to  join  the  English  fleet,  had  fallen  in 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  on  arriving  at  Sir 
John's  station  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  Feb. 
13,  informed  him  of  the  enemy's  movements. 
The  next  morning  the  Spaniards  hove  in 
sight,  and  were  attacked  before  they  could 
form  in  line.  By  a  rapid  movement,  Sir 
John  passed  through  their  fleet,  and  thus  at 
once  cut  off  nine  ships,  which  were  unable  to 
join  their  companions,  and  soon  took  to  flight. 
The  admiral  then  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
main  body,  and  gave  the  signal  to  attack  in 
succession.  Nelson,  in  the  rear,  using  his 
own  judgment,  disobeyed  the  order,  and  at 
once  came  into  action  with  seven  Spanish  ships 
at  once.  He  was  joined  by  Trowbridge,  and 
together  for  nearly  an  hour  they  supported 
this  unequal  contest.  Then  Collingwood 
came  up,  and  took  two  of  the  ships  off  his 
hands.  By  these  tactics  Nelson  prevented 
the  main  body  from  joining  the  nine  separated 
ships,  or  of  getting  off  without  an  engage- 
ment. The  battle  was,  however,  confined 
chiefly  to  that  part  of  the  fleet  which  Nelson 
had  engaged.  These,  however,  formed  the 
most  important  part  of  the  fleet,  and  they 
were  nearly  all  captured.  The  greater  part  of 
the  enemy's  fleet  got  safely  away  without 
being  severely  engaged.  Sir  John  Jervis 
fully  recognised  the  great  service  rendered  by 
Nelson,  and  publicly  thanked  him.  The 
victory  was  decisive,  and  for  some  time 
rendered  the  Spanish  fleet  almost  powerless. 
The  news  of  it  was  received  in  England  with 
rapturous  applause,  and  Jervis  was  created  an 
earl. 

James,  Jfaval  HiV. ;  Sontliej,  Lift  of  NeUnn  ; 
Harrison,  W«  ofNdtm;  Alison,  Sitt.  o/Ewrope. 
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Salalmt  Jung  C^'*  1 782) ,  son  of  the  Nizam- 
ul-Mulk,  was  appointed  to  the  sovereignty  ot 
the  Deccan  on  tne  death  of  Mirzapha  Jung,  in 
1761,  without  grown-up  children.  His  eleva- 
tion was  the  result  of  Bussy's  influence,  and 
his  elose  adherence  to  the  enterprising  French- 
man made  the  French  masters  of  the  whole 
Deccan.  A  quarrel  soon  broke  out  between 
the  Nizam  and  Bussy,  which,  though  healed 
for  a  time,  became  permanent  in  1769.  This 
threw  SaUbut  Jung  into  the  hands  of  the 
TCngliah^  with  whom  he  speedily  concluded  a 
treaty,  and  was  recognised  as  lawful  Nizam 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Hill,  Hut.  of  India. 

Saladin  Tithe.  Thb,  was  levied  in  11 88 
for  the  support  of  the  Crusaders  against  the 
powerful  Saracen  chief,  Saladin.  Its  chief 
importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
instance  of  a  tax  on  personal  property,  a 
tenth  of  all  movables  being  exacted  nt)m 
clergy  and  laity  alike,  except  those  who  had 
themselves  taken  the  cross.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting as  illustrating  the  employment  of 
jury  to  assess  doubtful  cases. 
Stabbs,  StlMt  Cftortfn. 

Salamanoftv  Thb  Battlb  of  (July  22, 
1812),  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  of  Wel- 
lington's victories  in  Spain.  At  noon,  Mar- 
mont,  whose  object  was  to  cut  off  the  Ehiglish 
retreat,  despatohed  the  whole  of  his  left  winf 
to  seize  the  road  from  Salamanca  to  Ciudad 
fiodrigo,  while  many  of  his  troops  were  still 
marching  through  a  thick  forest  of  cork  trees. 
Wellin^n  at  once  perceived  the  opportunity 
of  cuttmg  off  the  entire  left  wing  thus 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  The 
English  hurried  down  from  their  vantage- 
ground  on  the  hiUs,  and  at  five  o'clock 
Pakenham  fell  upon  the  head  of  Marmont's 
division,  which  was  marching  in  disorder, 
under  the  idea  that  the  British  were  in  fuU 
retreat.  In  half  an  hour  the  French  left  was 
utterly  overwhelmed,  and  fell  back  in  hope- 
less confusion  upon  the  centre  and  right,  both 
of  which  were  already  retiring  before  the 
attacks  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  divisions.  The 
chief  French  generals  had  fallen,  and  the 
command  devolved  on  Clausel,  who  tried  to 
form  a  connection  with  the  remnants  of 
Marmont's  division.  But  before  the  French 
could  rally,  the  English  cavalry,  supported 
by  in&ntry,  were  upon  them ;  and  what  the 
former  left  undone,  the  latter  completed. 
Even  now  Clausel  attempted  to  retrieve  the 
disaster.  Bringing  up  some  fresh  troops,  he 
made  so  fierce  an  attack  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth  divisions,  already  exhausted  by  their 
previous  struggles,  that  they  were  only  saved 
from  destruction  by  the  arrival  of  Clinton 
with  the  sixth  division,  which  had  been 
hitherto  unengaged.  Their  arrival  finally 
decided  the  battle.  The  French  were  hope- 
lessly routed,  and  it  required  great  skill  on 
Foy's  part  to  save  even  the  relics  of  his  army. 
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Meanwhile  the  road  to  Madrid  was 

to  Wellington.    [Pkhzztbuulk  Wak.] 

Napier,  Pmiaralar  War;  CUiitoii, 
War, 

Salar  Jvng,  Snt  (d.  1883),  was  desccodcrd 
from  the  great  Meer  Ailum.  In  1863  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  the  Nizam.  Under  his 
aole  management  the  Hyderabad  Sta-te  con- 
tinued to  prosper.  He  never  swerved  in  hi$ 
allegiance  to  England,  even  during  the  TT><ti3»w 
Mutiny.  In  1860  he  was  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Star  of  India.  He  continued  to  rule  the 
Hyderabad  Steto  with  judgment  and  bcmtfi- 
cence  until  his  death. 

Salbhyo,  Thb  Treaty  op  (May  17,  1782;. 
was  concluded  between  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  Scindia  on  behalf  of  the  Mmhrattas. 
Ite  stipulations  were  that  all  territonr  moqnired 
by  the  English  since  the  Treaty  of  i^oonuider 
should  be  restored ;  that  the  Guicowar  should 
be  replaced  in  his  original  position  in 
Guzerat;  that  Ragoba  diould  be  allo)w<ed 
three  lacs  of  rupees  a  year;  that  Hvder 
should  be  requirea  to  relinquish  all  his  oon- 
quests  in  the  Camatic,  and  to  release  all  his 
prisoners  within  six  months,  and,  in  cmae  of 
refusal,  should  be  attacked  by  the  foroea  of 
the  Peishwa. 

Salo,  SiB  Robert  (3.  1782,  d.  1846),  aflo- 
a  long  and  distinguished  military  career, 
commanded  a  column  in  the  second  Burmese 
War.  He  went  with  the  Afghan  expeditiosi 
in  1839,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Ghuzni,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  in  a 
hand-to-hand  encounter.  After  the  occapa- 
tion  of  Cabul  and  the  evacuation  of  Afghan- 
istan, he  retired  into  Jellalabad  for  winter 
quarters.  Here  he  was  besieged  by  Akbar 
Khan  (1842),  but  was  relieved  by  Geooeral 
Kott  after  a  gallant  defence.  He  was  killed 
at  Moodkee. 

Salisbury  ^^as  the  seat  of   a  bishopric 

which  was  transferred  to  it  from  the  adja- 
cent town  of  Old  Sarum  in  1217.  The  Sarum 
bishopric  had  been  founded  in  1058.  In 
1295  Old  Sarum  returned  a  member  to  Par- 
liament, though  Salisbury,  or  New  Serum, 
was  even  then  a  more  important  place,  ^^^ 
did  so  regularly  from  1360  to  1832,  till  dis- 
franchiwra  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  The 
cathedral  of  Salisbury  was  begun  in  1220. 

Salisbiixj,  CoTTKCiLS  at.  (1)  In  10S6, 
after  the  completion  of  the  Doomsday  SttrTe>, 
William  I.  summoned  a  meeting  of  all  the 
landowners  of  England,  **  of  whomsoever  they 
hold  their  lands,**  to  take  the  national  oath  of 
allegiance  to  himself.  (2)  In  1116  a  sunilar 
gathering  was  convoked  by  Henry  I.  to  8wc«r 
to  the  succession  of  the  Etheling  WillUa. 
These  oouncili  were  of  great  oonstatntioDal 
importance  as  illustrating  the  penoumenoe 
of  the  national  element  in  the  Igngl^^ 
state  during  the  most  flouxiahing  period  ol 
feudalism. 
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Salislnuyf  John  db  Momtacutb,  Earl 
OF  (d,  1400)«  was  the  son  of  Earl  William, 
and  one  of  Bichard  II.'s  chief  frienda.  Ue 
took  part  in  the  proceeding  against  Glouces- 
ter in  1397,  and  in  1400  joined  the  conspiracy 
against  Henry  IV.  He  was  seised  by  the  people 
at  Cirencester,  and  beheaded  without  tnal. 

Balisblixy,  John  of  {d.  1180),  studied 
at  Paris  under  Abelard,  and  other  great 
philosophers  of  the  day.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  made  Secretary  to  Arch- 
bishop Theobald,  and  through  ms  influence 
was  employed  by  the  king  on  diplomatic 
errands.  He  was  the  confidential  adviser  of 
Becket,  and  shared  his  disgrace  and  exile. 
In  1176  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
which  see  he  held  for  four  years.  His  most 
important  work  is  the  Folyeraticua^  in  which 
he  attacks  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  court.  Besides  this,  he 
wrote  a  life  of  his  friend  Becket,  and  numerous 
letters  of  his  have  been  preserved,  and  are  of 
considerable  historical  value. 

Salisbury,  Richakd  Neviu^b,  Eabl  of 
{h.  1400,  d.  1460),  was  a  son  of  Balph  Neville, 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  obtained  the 
earldom  of  Salisbury  by  marrying  Alice, 
heiress  of  Thomas  Montacute.  He  served  in 
France  under  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
York,  became  Warden  of  the  West  Marches, 
and  strenuously  opposed  the  surrender  of  the 
Englirii  princes  in  France.  He  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  Somerset,  and  in  1469  Lora 
Audley  was  commissioned  to  arrest  him,  but 
he  defeated  Audley  at  Blore  Heath.  For  this 
he  was  attainted  and  obliged  to  flee  to  Calais. 
In  the  next  year  he  returned  and  joined  the 
Duke  of  York,  but  being  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Wakefield,  he  was  beheaded.  His 
eldest  son  was  the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Salisbury,  Robbrt  Cbcil,  Eabl  of  (b, 
1550,  d.  1612),  the  son  of  Lord  Burleigh  by 
his  second  wife,  after  a  somewhat  distinguished 
Parliamentary  career,  was  appointed  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  1596,  in  spite  of  the  intrig^sies 
of  Uie  Earl  of  Essex  to  procure  that  oflBce  for 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  Sir  Robert  managed  to  obtain  a  large 
share  of  the  queen's  confidence,  and  so  roused 
the  enmity  of  Essex  as  to  cause  him  to 
attempt  his  removal  from  court:  Cecil  was 
subsequently  a  chief  instrument  in  the  earrs 
disgrace  and  fall.  During  the  last  few  years 
of  Elizabeth's  life,  Cecil  was  engaged  in  a 
secret  correspondence  with  James,  and  on  her 
death  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  new  king, 
by  whom  he  was  confirmed  in  all  his  oflices. 
Cecil,  who  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  Spain, 
found  himself  at  variance  with  James  on  that 
point,  but  nevertheless  managed  to  become  so 
indispensable  a  minister  that  he  was  created 
in  1604  Viscoimt  Cranbome,  and  in  the 
following  year  Earl  of  Salisbury.  In  1608,  on 
Hie  death  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  he  bea^me 
I>ord  Treamrer,  and  acquired  immense  power, 


being  practically  the  king's  only  minister ;  he 
died  in  1612,  as  it  was  said  "  of  too  much 
business."  The  four  years  of  his  government 
were  marked  by  vigorous  administzBtion,  and 
by  disputes  on  the  question  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  in  taxation,  the  crowning  example 
of  which  was  the  issue  of  Uie  Book  of  Hatet, 
[Jambs  I.^  Salisbury  was  a  man  of  wisdom 
and  experience.  He  tept  up  the  traditions  of 
Elizabeth's  government  in  tiie  court  of  James, 
and  though  too  arbitrary  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary party,  and  too  bttle  addicted  to  a 
I^testant  poUcy  abroad  to  please  the  Puritans, 
his  removal  gave  room  for  much  worse  advisers 
for  James. 

Gardiner,  Hitt.  of  Bng.,  je0S^je4B ;  TjtLer, 
Lift  of  RalngK 

Salisbnzy,  Robert  Abthur  Talbot 
Garcoione  Cecil,  Marquis  of  {b.  1830),  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford ; 
was  elected  to  a  fellowdiip  at  All  Souls' 
College ;  and  was  returned  to  P&rliament  for 
Stamford  in  the  Conservative  interest  (1853). 
He  represented  that  borough  till  1 868,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  marquisate.  In  Lord  Derby's 
third  administration  he  was,  in  July,  1866, 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
In  1869  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  to  succeed  Lord  Derby. 
In  1874  he  again  took  oflSce  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  During  his  tenure  of  office 
he  introduced  and  earned  the  University 
Commission  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  colleges 
of  the  two  universities.  In  1878,  on  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Derby,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
in  that  capacity  accompanied  Lord  Beacons- 
field  to  the  Conference  at  Berlin.  He  retired 
from  office  with  his  chief  (1880) ;  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  became  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Salisblizy,  Thomas,  one  of  the  six  con- 
spirators in  the  Babington  Plot,  who  were 
specially  told  off  to  assassinate  Elizabeth,  was 
arrested  in  Cheshire,  and  executed  at  Tyburn 
(September,  1586). 

Salisbliry,  William  Montacute,  Earl 
OF  {d.  1346),  was,  as  Lord  Montacute,  one  of 
Edward  Ill.'s  chief  friends  and  advisers,  and 
devised  the  plan  for  seizing  Mortimer.  For 
his  services  he  was  made  Seneschal  of  Aqui- 
taine  and  Lord  of  Man,  and  in  1337  was 
raised  to  the  earldom  of  Salisbury.  He  was 
admiral  of  the  fieet,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Scotch  and  French  wars. 

SalomoiUl'  Case.  In  1851  Mr.  Alder- 
man Salomons,  a  Jew,  was  returned  for  the 
borough  of  Greenwich,  made  his  appearance 
in  Pariiament,  and  took  the  oaths,  omitting 
the  words  '*  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.*' 
He  was  directed  to  withdraw.  Later,  how- 
ever, he  entered  the  House  and  took  his  seat 
abo^e  the  bar,  and  was  only  removed  by  the 
interposition  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  The 
House  of  Commona  agreisd  to  a  resolution  in 
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the  same  form  as  in  the  caae  of  the  Baron  de 
Rothschild.  *'In  the  meantime,  however,'* 
says  Sir  Erskine  May,  **  he  had  not  only  sat  in 
the  House,  but  had  voted  in  three  divisions ; 
and  if  the  House  had  done  him  an  injustice, 
there  was  now  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  a 
judicial  construction  of  the  statutes  by  the 
courts  of  law.  By  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  flxchequer  affirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  Chamber,  it  was  soon  placed 
beyond  further  doubt,  that  no  authority 
short  of  a  statute  was  competent  to  dispense 
with  those  words  which  Mr.  Salomons  had 
omitted  from  the  oath  of  abjuration.*'  [Jews; 
Oaths.] 

Hansard,  D^MtM,  Srd  ser.,  ozviii.  979, 1320. 

Sampfbrd  Covrtenay,  Thb  Battlb  of 

(August,  1549),  was  fouii^ht  between  Lord 
Russell  and  the  Western  insurgents,  resulting 
in  the  final  defeat  of  the  latter.  Sampfoid 
is  a  village  on  the  slopes  of  Dartmoor.  On 
Whit  Sunday  the  revolt  had  begun  at  the 
same  place  by  the  people  compelling  the 
priest  to  read  mass  in  Latin  instead  of  the 
new  service  book. 

Fvoude.  Hist.  o/Bng.,  vol.  v. 

Sampsoilf  Thomas  {b,  1517,  <f.  1589^,  one 
of  the  Beformeifl  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
was  compelled  to  live  abroad  during  the 
Alarian  persecution  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions.  After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
he  returned  to  England  and  became  Dean  of 
Christ  Church.  In  1567  he  was  imprisoned 
for  Nonconformity. 

Neal.  Htct.o/PttrttatM. 

Saaolliat  second  wife  of  Richard  of 
Cornwall,  ^ng  of  the  Romans,  was  the 
daughter  of  Count  Raymond  of  Provence, 
and  the  sister  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  III. 

Bancroft,  William  {b.  1616,  d.  1693), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at 
Fressingfield,  in  Suffolk,  and  educated  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Ejected 
from  his  fellowship  in  1649  for  royalism,  he 
remained  in  exile  till  Charles  II.'s  accession. 
In  1662  he  was  made  master  of  his  college. 
Dean  of  York  and  Bishop  of  London  in  succes- 
sion,  and  in  1677  archbishop.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  James  II.  he  came  into  collision 
with  the  king.  On  the  promulgation  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  Sancroft  and  »ix 
i)l  his  suffragans  presented  a  petition  to  the 
king  against  the  measure.  In  consequence, 
the  seven  prelates  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  fJune,  1688),  and  tried  in  the  Court 
of  King  s  Bench  for  misdemeanour  (June  28), 
but  the  jury,  in  spite  of  pressure  from  the 
government,  acquitted  them.  Sancroft  was 
an  honest  but  narrow-minded  man,  a  strong 
Tory  and  High  Churchman.  Though  he  led 
the  Seven  Bishops  against  James  II.,  he  ad- 
vocated the  regency  scheme  in  the  Convention 
Parliament,  and  ended  by  refusing  to  take  the 
oaths  to  William  and  Mary.      He  was  sus- 


pended from  his  see  in  1691,  and  died  two 
years  later  at  Fressingfield. 

MiM  Strickland,  Livt  pf  fkt  8mm»  Biahtpt; 
Kacaalsj,  Hiaf.  e/Eng. 

Baactliary  was  the  name  given  to  a  place 
privileged  as  a  safe  refuge  for  criminals  and 
political  offenders.  All  (lurches  and  church* 
yai-ds  were,  down  to  Henry  VIII.*s  time,  in- 
vested with  this  protective  power.  The  possiUe 
stay  in  sanctuary  of  any  fugitive  was  strictly 
limited  to  a  period  of  forty  da}'s,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  he  was  bound  to  quit 
the  realm  by  the  nearest  port  assigned  him  by 
the  coroner  to  whom  he  had  communicated  the 
circumstances  of  his  case.  During  his  joomfT 
to  the  sea-coast  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  self-banishment,  the  daimam  oi 
sanctuary  privileges  was  guaranteed  immunity 
from  molestation  as  he  journeyed  on,  crw^  in 
hand.  In  Henry  III.*s  reign,  Hubert  de 
Burgh*s  non-compliance  with  the  forty  day^' 
sanctuary  regulation,  placed  him  in  the  hand> 
of  his  enemies.  By  Henry  VII.'s  time,  the  cu2<>- 
tom  of  sanctuary  was  very  much  abused,  havius? 
become  the  means  of  shielding  criminals  of  all 
kinds  from  justice,  and  at  his  request  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.  made  three  important  altera- 
tions in  it.  First,  that  if  a  man,  while  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  sanctuary,  should  take  advan- 
tage of  his  position  to  commit  some  forthfrr 
offence  against  the  laws  of  his  country,  hc> 
should  at  once  and  for  ever  forfeit  the  benefit 
of  sanctuary;  secondly,  that  the  benefit  of 
sanctuary  should  be  strictly  limited  to  a  man^s 
personal  safety,  and  in  no  degree  apply  to  the 
protection  of  his  private  property;  thirdly, 
that  when  treason  was  the  motive  for  seeking 
sanctuary,  the  king  might  have  the  offiendo' 
specially  looked  to.  By  27  Henry  VIII..  c. 
19,  sanctuary  men  were  ordered  to  wear  dis- 
tinctive  badges,  and  were  forbidden  to  carry 
weapons,  or  to  be  out  at  nights,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  their  privileges.  Until  the 
twenty-first  year  of  James  L,  the  custom 
still  continued,  and  criminals  oontinaed  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  places  to  which  the  pri- 
vilege of  sanctuary  was  attached ;  at  this  time, 
however,  a  statute  was  passed  abolishing 
sanctuary  privileges  altogether. 

Saaders^Da.  Nicholas  {d.  1581),  was 
educated  at  Winchester,  and  afterwards  be>- 
came  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  An 
ardent  Romanist,  he  left  England  in  Ibb^, 
and  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Tr«nt.  In 
1572  the  English  refugees  sent  him  to  RonH> 
to  try  and  get  help.  In  1575  he  had  to  leavf 
Rome  without  having  accomplished  anything. 
In  1577  he  was  in  Spain,  but  was  again  un- 
successful. He  in  the  same  year  published  s 
book  called,  The  Ort^iM  mtd  Pr^t^rtim  pf  the 
EnglUh  Sehitm,  He  aooompanied  Btokeley. 
but,  unable  to  persuade  Philip  to  send  sMire 
men,  he  remamed  in  Spain.  On  July  17. 
1579,  he,  as  legate,  landed  with  Fitxmanrioe 
at  Dingle.  He  attached  himself  to  the  Ei^ 
of  Desmond,  had  many  narrow  esospes^  and 
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by  1580  he  had  come  to  the  oonclurion  that 
Ireland  could  not  be  saved  by  the  Irish.    He 
left  Smerwick  before  the  siege.    The  manner 
of  hiB  death  is  uncertain. 
Fronde,  Hut.  0/  Eng, 

Baadilli  was  a  Kaffir  chief  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  against  the  colonists  in 
1846. 


Domingo  is  the  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  island  of  Hayti.  It  wps 
duoovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  about 
1493,  and  soon  became  a  valuable  plantation. 
In  1586,  war  having  broken  out  between 
England  and  Spain,  Sir  Francis  Drake  took 
the  town  of  San  Domingo.  Meanwhile  the 
western  part  of  the  island  had  been  colonised 
by  the  French,  and  was  ceded  to  them  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick  fq.v.).  It  was  off  San 
Domingo  that  Admiral  Kodnev,  in  1782,  de- 
feated and  captured  the  French  admiral,  De 
Giasse.  After  the  English  expeditions  against 
the  island  ceased,  it  was  contended  for  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  the  native  population 
being  ready  to  rebel  whenever  a  chance 
presented  itself.  The  struggle  for  freedom  on 
their  part,  under  Toussaint  UOuverture,  in 
1 801,  aroused  great  admiration  in  this  country. 
San  Domingo  is  now  a  free  republic. 

8aadwioli«  Edwabd  Montaou,  Eabl  of 
[b.  1625,  <f.  1672),  son  of  Sir  Sidney  Montagu, 
took  the  popular  side  in  the  Civil  Wars,  fought 
at  Marston  Moor,  and  commanded  a  regiment 
in  the  New  Model.  In  1645  he  entezisd  the 
House  of  Commons  as  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Huntingdon,  and  acted  with  the  Indepen- 
dents till  1648.  In  the  years  from  1648  to 
1653  be  took  no  part  in  political  life,  but  in 
1653  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  and  joined  Blake  in 
the  command  of  the  fleet.  In  1659  he  com- 
rnnnicated  with  the  king,  and  used  his  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  charged  to  arbitrate  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  to  forward  the  Restora- 
tion. For  this  service  he  was  made  Earl  of 
Sandwich.  In  the  first  Dutch  War  he  com- 
manded a  squadron  at  the  battle  of  Harwich 
(June  3,  1665),  and  commanded  at  the  attack 
on  the  Dutch  fleet  at  Bargen  (Aug.  12). 
Obliged  by  attacks  in  Parliament  to  give  up 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Spain,  and  succeeded  m  1668 
in  bringing  about  the  treaty  which  secured 
the  independence  of  Portugal  He  was  killed 
in  the  battie  of  Southwold  Bay. 

Clarendon,  But,  qf  th»   sibeOion  and  Lif§i 
Pepyi,  Diary. 

Sondwioliy  John,  4th  Eabl  ov  {b.  1718, 
d.  1792),  early  in  Ufe  obtained  public  offices 
of  importance.  As  plenipotentiary  to  the 
States-General,  he  signed  in  1748  the  pre- 
liminaiiee  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
He  beoEime  First  Lord .  of  the  Admiralty 
on  his  return  to  England,  and  became 
00    intimately  connected  with  the  Bedford 


faction,  that  when  Pelham  wished  in  1751 
to  rid  himself  of  that  faction,  he  began 
by  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Sandwich.  During 
the  next  twelve  years,  Lord  Sandwich  was 
out  of  office,  and  was  much  more  congenially- 
employed  with  the  gay  brotherhood  of  Med- 
menham,  of  which  he  was  a  conspicuous 
member.  In  1763  he  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  same  year  was 
made  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  as  a 
colleague  of  Lord  Halifax.  In  this  post  he 
signajised  himself  by  his  violent  denunciation 
of  Wilkes,  of  whom  he  had  but  lately  been 
a  boon  companion.  As  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment, he  was  in  his  proper  sphere,  for 
his  industry,  as  Walpole  says,  was  so  remark- 
able that  the  world  mistook  it  for  abilities. 
In  1765  he  was  guilty  of  using  the  meanest 
misrepresentation  to  the  king  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  strike  out  the  name  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  from  the  Begency  Bill. 
The  king  was  furiously  indignant ;  and 
within  two  months  dismissed  the  ministry. 
In  1767,  when  the  Duke  of  Grafton  made*  an 
alliance  with  the  Bedford  faction.  Lord  Sand- 
wich **  took  over  the  salary  and  the  patronage 
of  the  Post  Office.*'  He  remained  in  that  office 
until  the  Grafton  ministry  gave  way  to  Lord 
North's  administration,  in  which  Sandwich  re- 
turned to  the  Admiraltv.  He  failed  signally 
both  in  the  general  conduct  of  business  and  in 
reducing  the  revolted  colonies.  In  April,  1779, 
Fox  attacked  him  fiercely.  Narrowly  escaping 
a  direct  vote  of  censure,  Sandwich  fell  with 
Lord  North  in  1782,  and  thenceforth  lived  in 
retirement,  unrespected  and  unloved. 

ITalpole't     LetUn;    OrmviOe   Paptn;    Tre- 
velyan.  Early  Life  qf  C.  J.  F<m, 

BandySy  Edwin,  Archbishop  of  York 
{b.  1519,  d.  1588),  was  at  the  time  of  Edward 
YL's  death  Yice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge 
and  a  zealous  Protestant.  He  favoured 
Northumberland's  scheme,  and  preaclied  a 
powerful  sermon  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  subsequently  compielled  to  leave  the 
country.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he 
returned  to  England  and  became  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  in  1570  Bishop  of  London,  in 
which  capacity  he  exhibited  much  rigour 
towards  the  Nonconformists.  In  1576  he 
was  made  Archbishop  of  York. 

Sandys.  Samttbl,  was  first  returned  for 
Worcester  m  1717,  but  did  not  become  pro- 
minent until  1741,  when  he  was  chosen  to 
bring  forward  a  motion  for  the  removal  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  the  king's  council. 
His  speech,  "probablv  concerted  with  the 
principal  Opposition  leaders,  was  elaborate 
and  able."  But  the  motion  was  lost  by  a 
large  majority.  On  the  fall  of  Walpole  he 
be^me  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under 
Wilmington,  but  soon  aftorwards  resigned 
office,  being  raised  to  the  peerage  and  receiv- 
ing a  place  in  the  royal  household. 
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San  Juan  Award.  The  question  as 
to  the  boundary  westwards  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  having  been  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  German  Emperor 
William,  the  following  award  was  given: — 
That  according  to  the  Treaty  of  Wa^ington 
(1846)  the  boundary,  after  it  had  been  con- 
tinued westward  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
of  north  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
which  separates  the  continent  from  Van- 
couver's Island,  and  had  further  been  drawn 
southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
channel  and  of  Fuca  Straits  to  the  Pacific, 
should  run  through  the  canal  of  Haro  as 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  and  not  through 
the  Bosario  Straits  as  claimed  by  the  British 
government  San  Juan  itself  was  a  small 
island  near  Vancouver's  Island,  and  by  this 
award  became  American  territory.  It  was 
evacuated  by  England  in  consequence  (1873). 

Saaqvliar  Hedaration,  Thb,  was 
issued  by  Richard  Cameron,  Donald  Cargill, 
and  others  of  the  extreme  Covenanters  at 
Sanquhar  in  Dumfriesshire  (Jime,  1680).  It 
declared  that  Charles  II.  had  forfeited  the 
crown  of  Scotland  "by  his  perjury  and 
breach  of  covenant  both  to  God  and  His 
kirk."  Charles  was  at  the  same  time  ex- 
communicated by  Cargill.     [Cambroitxans.] 

Baa  Sabaatiai&y  Thb  Sibob  of,  during 
the  last  campaign  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula 
(Aug.  31, 1813),  was  necessary,  to  enable  Wel- 
lington to  cross  the  Pyrenees  and  conduct  the 
war  in  France.  The  first  siege  was  begun  on 
July  10,  1813 ;  but  an  assault  on  the  town  on 
the  25th  was  repulsed  with  terrible  loss.  Wel- 
lington, repairing  to  San  Sebastian,  ordered 
Graham  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 
During  nine  days  of  ceaseless  movement,  ten 
engagements  had  been  fought,  the  effect  of 
wMch  was  that  Soult  was  in  retreat,  while 
Wellington's  position  was  so  strong,  that  he 
was  secure  from  offensive  action  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  and  could  resume  the  siege  of  San 
Sebastian  under  the  direction  of  Graham. 
The  natural  and  artificial  difficulties  of  the 
siege  were  very  preat,  but  they  were  intensi- 
flea  by  the  negligence  of  the  government  at 
home,  who  would  not  supplv  a  sufficiently 
large  fleet  or  suitable  ammunition.  Still  the 
works  went  on  gradually,  under  the  energetic 
commander ;  various  positions  were  succes- 
sively won,  and  on  the  30th,  600  yards  of  the 
eastern  sea-front  were  laid  open.  On  the 
morning  of  the  31st,  the  assault  was  made, 
and  after  a  terible  attack  the  town  was 
carried,  though  the  castle  held  out.  For  some 
days  the  town  became  the  scene  of  atrocities 
'*  which  would  have  shamed  the  most  ferocious 
barbarians  of  antiquity."  When  the  troops 
bad  in  some  measure  recovered,  batteries  were 
raised  against  the  castle,  which  surrendered 
on  Sept.  8,  leaving  Wellington  free  to  transfer 
the  war  into  the  south  of  France. 

Napiflr,PMitiM«bir1f^ar;.C]mtoii,  PMituiclarfFar. 


Baatal  BttVOlt.  The  Santals  were  a 
tribe  inhabiting  the  hill  ranges  of  Bajmahal. 
Being  harassed  by  the  processes  and  bailiCEs 
of  the  courts,  and  by  the  demands  of  Ben- 
galee money-lenders,  they  suddenly  rose  in 
rebellion  (July,  1856),  and  carried  tire  and  des- 
truction among  the  villages  of  the  Europeans. 
No  troops  were  available  but  the  hill  rangex«, 
who  were  driven  back.  The  railway  now 
for  the  first  time  brought  up  troops;  the 
rebels  were  hemmed  in  and  hunted  down; 
the  cholera  likewise  made  great  havoo  among 
them.  The  rebellion  was  extinguished  on  xhie 
last  day  of  the  year.  The  di^rict  was  now 
converted  into  a  non-regulation  provinoey  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  commissioner. 

SaratfOBSa,  Thb  Battlb  op  (1710),  was 

fought  miring  the  War  of  the  Succession  in 
Spain.  After  the  defeat  at  Abnanza,  King 
Philip  hastily  retreated  on  Saragosaa.  The 
allies  followed  with  difliculty.  On  Ang.  19 
Stanhope  found  the  Spaniards  drawn  up  before 
Saragossa,  with  the  £bro  on  their  left,  a 
range  of  hills  upon  their  right,  with  a  deep 
ravine  on  their  m)nt.  The  Archduke  Cfaarlrs 
determined  to  risk  a  battle.  Stanhope  com- 
manded the  left  of  the  allies  formed  of  th«f 
English,  Dutch,  and  Palatines,  and  eked  out 
his  cavalry  by  interspersing  among  them  some 
battalions  of  foot.  The  allies*  right  wing  con- 
sisted of  Portuguese  foot,  and  a  part  of 
the  Germans  under  Count  Atalaya.  The 
Spaniards  had  about  twenty-five,  and  the 
allies  about  twenty-three  thousand  men.  The 
left  was  the  first  to  engage.  Then  the  Portn- 
guese  at  once  made  off,  attracting  large  bodies 
of  the  enemy  in  pursuit.  The  remaindo'  of 
the  allies  steadily  stood  their  ground,  and  at 
length  drove  back  the  enemy.  On  the  right, 
the  Dutch  and  Germans  soon  threw  the 
enemy  into  confusion.  In  the  centre  the 
veteran  Spaniards,  after  a  steady  resistance 
to  Staremberg,  retreated  in  g<K>d  ord^-.  Six 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  with  a  ktrge 
number  of  cannon,  and  possession  of  Sara- 
gossa was  secured  to  the  victors.  After  con- 
siderable debate,  the  allies,  in  accordance  with 
Stanhope's  desire,  advanced  on  Madrid. 

Boyer,  ilamsb ;  Staohope,  War  i^tk»  fTat— win 
M  Spain. 

Bardiwian  Ccmr^oMim  (1856).    On 

Jan.  26  the  King  of  Sardinia  acceded  to  the 
convention  between  the  English  and  French 
governments  of  April  10,  1864,  and  agiwd 
to  funush  and  maintain  at  foU  for  the 
requirements  of  the  war  16,000  men  nndrr 
the  command  of  a  Sardinian  geneimL  By  a 
separate  article  England  and  France  agrwd 
to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  kind's 
dominions.  England  undertook  the  charges 
of  transporting  the  troops  to  and  from  the 
Crimea,  and  under  the  troaty  a  recommenda- 
tion was  to  be  made  to  Parliament  to  advance 
a  million  sterling  to  the  King  of  ^^****«**»ft  at 
four  per  cent.    [CuiMXAir  War.] 
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_  t,  Tmb  Comtbntion  op  (Oct., 
1777),  duriiTg  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence,  waa  the  closing  scene  of  CrenereJ  Bur- 
goyne's  disastrous  campaign,  which  resulted 
in  his  retreat  on  Saratoga,  where  he  found 
himself  (Oct.  10,  1777)  with  3,500  men 
opposed  to  Gates  with  13,216  men.  Bur> 
goyne  receiving  no  tidings  of  Clinton,  with 
scarcity  in  his  army  developing  almost 
into  famine,  made  proposals  for  negotiations. 
Ghites  offered  terms,  which  were  at  once  re- 
jected as  degrading,  and  not  wishing  to  drive  to 
despair  a  body  of  brave  men,  he  finally 
agreed  to  the  terms  proposed  by  Burgoyne. 
The  chief  of  these  were  that  the  troops  should 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  should  be  allowed  a 
free  passai^e  to  England,  on  condition  that 
they  would  not  again  engage  in  the  war,  and 
that  the  treaty  should  be  called  a  convention, 
and  not  a  capitulation.  These  terms  were 
a<^reed  to  on  Uie  17th,  and  on  that  day  the 
British  troops  marched  out.  The  importance 
of  the  surrender  was  felt  throughout  the 
world,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  France 
at  once  acknowledged  the  **  Independent 
United  States  of  America,"  and  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  them.  Spain  followed  the  lead 
of  France,  and  Holland  did  not  long  remain 
neutral.  Lord  Stanhope  has  said  of  it,  that 
"even  of  those  great  conflicts,  in  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  engaged, 
and  tens  of  thousands  have  fallen,  none  has 
been  more  fruitful  of  results  than  this  sur- 
render of  thirty-five  hundred  fighting  men  at 
Saratoga." 

Bancroft.  Hi$L  of  Amtr.  fi*v.,  ill.,  c.  24; 
Stanhope,  Hitt.  qf  £iH7m  ▼!•,  c.  86;  Gordon, 
Am*nea»  War  ;  Creaay,  ikdnv  JBottlM, 

Sarsfieldy  Patrick  (d.  1693),  was  an 
Irish  Jacobite  of  g^reat  military  genius.  He 
held  a  commission  in  the  English  life-guards^ 
and  served  under  Monmouth  on  the  continent. 
He  fought  bcilliantly  at  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor  against  his  former  general.  Soon  after 
the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  he  was 
defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  Wincanton.  He 
sat  for  the  county  of  Dublin  in  the  Irish 
Parliamflnt  of  1688.  In  1689  be  was  sent  by 
James  II.  as  conmiander  into  Connaught.  He 
soured  Galway,  and  drove  the  English  from 
Sligo.  Shortly  afterwards  James  created  him 
Earl  of  Lucan.  He  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  and  insisted  on  making  a  stand 
at  Limerick  against  the  advice  of  Tyrconnel. 
He  surprised  the  English  artillery  and  com- 
pelled William  to  raise  the  siege  (Aug.,  1690). 
His  administration  of  that  town  was  not  alto- 
gether successful.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
French  general,  St.  Ruth,  he  soon  quarrelled 
with  him ;  and  his  advice  to  avoid  a  battle, 
given  after  the  fall  of  Athlone.  was  pertina- 
ciously disregarded.  At  the  battle  of  Aghrim 
ne  commanded  the  reserve,  and  through  some 
misanderstanding  never  received  orders  to 
charge.  He  covered  the  retreat.  Once  more 
his   amuigementt  for  making  a  stand  at 


Limerick  were  hampered  by  his  colleagues. 
The  death  of  Tyrconnel,  however,  left  him  in 
supreme  command,  but  he  soon  despaired  of 
the  defence.  He  therefore  opened  negotia- 
tions with  Ginkell.  Limerick  capitulated 
on  Oct.  3,  1691,  and  the  majority  of  its  garri- 
son chose  to  follow  Sarsfield  into  the  f^nch 
service.  He  was  given  a  command  in  the 
intended  French  mvauon  of  England  in 
1692.  He  fought  with  great  gallantly  in 
the  French  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk, 
and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Landen.  "  A 
perishing  nationality,"  says  Ranke,  referring 
to  Sarsfield,  "  has  sometimes  men  granted  to 
it  in  whom  its  virtues  are  represented." 

C.  T.  WUaon,  Jam—  IL  and  tkt  Dtilw  of  Bor- 
vick;  Macaukj,  Higt.  of  Eng.;  Baake,  Mitt,  of 

Sauohie  Burn,  Thb  Battle  of  (June 
18,  1488),  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
James  III.  of  Scotland  at  the  hands  of  his 
iusurgent  barons,  headed  by  Angus  "  Bell  the 
Cat,"  Home,  Hepburn,  and  Bothwell,  who  had 
plotted  to  get  hold  of  James's  son  to  make  use 
of  him  agamst  his  father*s  authority.  * 

SaunclerB,  Admiral  Sir  Chahlbs  (</. 
1776),  served  under  Anson  in  his  expedition 
to  the  South  Seas.  In  1741  he  became  post- 
captain.  In  1747  he  aided  Hawke  in  his 
victory  over  the  French,  and  in  1760  was 
returned  for  Plymouth.  He  became  IVeasurer 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  (1754),  and  Comp- 
troller of  the  Navy  (1766).  In  1767  Saunders 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Medit^ranean  squadron,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  rear-admiral.  In  1769  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  which  conveyed  Wolfe  to 
Quebec.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  his  co-operation, 
Pitt  calling  him  a  man  "equalling  those 
who  have  taken  armadas."  In  1760  he  went 
to  the  Mediterranean  as  commander-in-chief. 
He  was  made  vice-admiral.  In  1765  he  be- 
came Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Saunders  sub- 
sequently became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
and  Pnvy  Councillor  (1766),  and  admiral 
in  1770.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Bavile,  Sir  Oeorob  {b.  1721,  d,  1784), 
came  of  an  old  Yorkshire  family,  which 
county  he  represented  through  five  successive 
elections.  He  did  not  often  speak  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  there  was  perhaps  no  one  in  the 
House  more  thoroughly  respected  as  a  man  of 
liberal  principles  and  unbending  integrity; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  reliable  bulwarks 
of  the  Whig  party.  Ho  was  a  strenuous  and 
consistent  opponent  of  the  American  War  in 
all  its  stages.  He  resisted  the  prosecution  of 
Wilkes.  He  was  the  first  to  relieve  in  some 
measure  the  disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics, 
by  carrying  a  bill  for  that  purpose  in  1778; 
and  he  was  consequently  one  of  the  principal 
sufferers  by  the  Oordon  Riots.  Later,  he 
brought  in  a  bill  against  Popish  converBioiia. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  celebrated   measure 

connected  with  the  name  of  Sir  George  8a vile 

is  the  Nullum  Tempus  Bill,  which  had  its 

origin  in  an  attempt   on   tiie  part  of  the 

ministry  and  the  crown  to  put  into  force 

against  the  Duke  of  Portland  the  old  maxim 

"Nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi " — ** that  no 

length  of  continuance  or  good  faith  of  po«< 

session  is  available  against  a  claim  of  the 

crown.**    Savile's  bill  abolished  this  maxim 

— "the  opprobrium  of  prerogative  and  the 

disgrace  of  our  law  ** — by  providing  that  an 

uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  sixty  years  of 

an  estate  derived  from  the  crown  should  bar 

the  crown  from  reclaiming  its  gift   under 

pretence  of  any  flaw  in  the  grant  or  other 

defect  of  title. 

Trevelj-aa,  £arly  L^«  <if  C.  JT.  Fom;  Chatiwm 
Comtpondmot, 

Bavile,  Sm  Hbnbt  {b.  1649,  d.  1622),  a 
man  of  great  learning,  was  tutor  in  Greek  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1585  he  became  warden 
of  Merton  College,  and  in  1596  provost  of 
Eton.  At  Oxford  he  founded  the  Savilion 
professorships  of  geometry  and  astronomy. 
This  "magazine  of  learning,'*  as  he  was 
called,  edited,  amongst  other  works,  four 
books  of  the  History  and  the  Agrieola  of 
Tacitus,  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  and 
a  useful  collection  of  the  old  chroniclers, 
which  he  styled  Rerum  Anglicarum  Seriptores 
pott  Bedam  Fraeipui  (1696). 

SaTOy,  BoNXPACB  OF,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1246 — 1270),  was  a  prince  of 
the  reigning  house  of  Savoy,  and  uncle  of 
Henry  III.*s  queen.  To  this  he  owed  his 
early  advancement  to  the  archbishopric,  for 
which  he  had  very  few  qualifications.  His 
rule  was  intensely  impopular,  as  that  of  a 
foreigner  and  dependent  of  the  court.  He 
has  made  little  mark  in  the  history  of  his  see. 
The  palace  of  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand  took 
its  name  from  his  brother  Peter. 

Hook,  ilrcTibtchopt  q/"  Cantsrbiiry,  voL  iii. 

8avo7  Conference,  Ths  (1661),  was 

held  in  tne  Savoy  Palace  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  relations  of  the  Puritans 
towards  Uie  Church,  and  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  Liturgy.  It  confistcKl  of  twelve 
bishops,  among  whom  were  Cosin,  Sanderson, 
Pearson,  and  Sparrow;  and  twelve  Puritan 
divines,  including  Baxter,  Calamy,  Rejniolds, 
and  Lightfoot.  After  sitting  from  April  16 
to  July  24,  they  came  to  no  mtictical  con- 
clusion, and  reported  that  "The  Church's 
welfare,  unity,  and  peace,  and  his  maje8ty*s 
satisfaction,  were  ends  upon  which  they  were 
all  agreed ;  but  as  to  means,  they  could  not 
come  to  any  harmony.'*  The  failure  of  the 
Savoy  Conference  excluded  a  large  number  of 
Puritans  from  the  Church.  [For  the  altera- 
tions in  the  Liturgy,  which  so  far  as  they  had 
any  cdSect  emphasised  rather  than  minimised 


the  diflferenoet  between  Anglican  and  Pmitan, 

M#  Praysh  Book.] 

CvdweU,   Hiftory  qf    Confrrmum    ca»«ieM 
wiXk  tht  Book  of  Comiium  Pto,'^. 

Sawtrey,  William  {d.  1401),  a  clergy- 
man at  one  time  beneficed  at  Lynn,  and 
later  in  London,  was  the  first  person  burnt  in 
England  for  LoUardy.  Proceedings  wore 
taken  against  him  during  the  same  session  in 
which  the  Act,  De  heretieo  eombunndo^  was 
embodied  in  the  statute  of  the  year ;  but  his 
execution  on  the  simple  authority  of  the 
king*s  writ  has  given  some  occasion  for  con- 
troversy as  to  whether,  before  the  passing  of 
the  new  Act,  the  king  had  power  to  issue 
writs  Ih  heretieo  eomburendo.  The  abaenoe  of 
precedent,  however,  makes  the  supposLtion  im- 
probable. 

Stubbs.  Coiut.  HUL,  vol.  Iii. 

Sawyer,  Sir  Robe&t,  an  eminent  Tory 
lawyer,  was  Attomey-Greneral  at  the  time  en 
the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  zeal,  if  not  rancour,  in  prosecuting 
the  Whigs  concerned  in  that  measure.  Con- 
tinuing long  in  office,  in  1686  he  refoaed  to 
help  James  II.  in  vindicating  the  dispensing 
power,  yet  such  was  his  fame,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  a  successor,  ihat  he  was  not 
dismissed  till  1688.  He  was  leadings  coun- 
sel for  the  Seven  Bishops,  and  after  raising 
difficulties,  accepted  the  Revolution.  In 
1690  he  was  violently  attacked  for  hia  con- 
duct in  relation  to  the  trial  of  Sir  R.  Ann- 
strong,  a  Rye  House  plotter,  excepted  from 
the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  expelled  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Baxone,  The.  The  earliest  contemporarr 
reference  to  Saxons  in  extant  literatur^— that 
of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  about 
120  A.D.— descTibes  them  as  dwelling  in  the 
country  now  called  Holstein,  and  ttiree  ad- 
joining islands.  Thev  are  next  moitioned  as 
fringing  the  sea-board  of  the  ocean.  In  287, 
when  the  first  authentic  notice  of  their  piracica 
and  plunderings  was  written,  they  had  not 
only  stamped  their  name  on  the  British  coast 
[Saxon  Shore],  but  extended  it  over  the 
northern  lands  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Ems ;  and  in  the  seventh  century  broad  tracts 
of  Britain,  and  broader  tracts  of  Germnny 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder,  were  in  the 
possession  of  people  called  by  their  name. 
Those  that  stayed  in  Germany  were  long 
known  as  Old  Saxons,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  settlers  beyond  the  sea.  Those 
clung  tenaciously  to  their  prioiitive  usagea 
and  national  forms  of  rule  after  the  others 
had  begun  to  abandon  them.  Whether  the 
expansion  of  the  Saxon  name  on  the  C<mti- 
nent  was  due  to  immigration  and  conqaeat, 
as  it  was  in  Britain,  is,  though  poeaible, 
extremely  doubtfuL  It  is  thought  mofre 
likely  that  it  was  merely  extenoed  to  a 
number  of  separate  but  neighbouiing  tribea 
already  inhabiting    those   regioosy  as    the 
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common  designation  of  a  huge  confederacy. 
Such  peoples  as  the  Chauci  and  Cherusci, 
while  keeping  their  proper  tribe  names  among 
themselves,  would  be  called  Saxons  by  those 
that  were  outside  the  confederacy,  just  as 
Salii  and  IJbii  were  known  as  Franks.  This 
is  the  readiest  way  of  explaining  the  sudden 
spring  of  the  Saxons  from  an  obscure  tribe, 
oonfiiuBd  to  a  narrow  territory,  into  a  great- 
ness and  notoriety  that  have  left  a  broad 
mark  on  human  destiny.  From  the  third  to 
the  sixth  centuries  these  Saxons  were  swarm- 
ing in  their  **  keels"  over  and  up  and  down 
the  narrow  seas,  spoiling  and  wasting  the 
property,  and  at  length  depopulating  and 
seizing  the  soil  of  civilised  peoples  within 
their  reach.  If  Claudian  be  believed,  they 
watered  the  Orkneys  with  their  blood ;  they 
certainly  founded  several  kingdoms  in 
Britain,  and  at  least  one  settlement  in  Gkiul. 
So  deep  was  the  impression  made  by  their 
strength,  ferocity,  and  persistence  on  the  men 
whose  lands  they  took  that  these  men  gave 
their  name  to  all  the  Grerman  invaders,  and. 
Liter  still,  their  subjugation  in  their  native 
homes  cost  Charlemagne  a  generation  of  effort. 
Ethnology  classes  them  as  a  Low  German 
xnce,  with  fewer  and  fainter  affinities  of 
language  and  character  to  the  High  German 
than  their  partners  in  conquest,  the  Angles. 
The  fair  hair,  blue  eye,  and  robust  animal 
nature,  characteristic  of  the  southern  English 
p«>asant,  are  ascribed  to  his  Saxon  origin. 
The  derivative  meaning  of  the  name  is 
disputed ;  it  has  been  variously  interpreted  as 
seamen,  users  of  the  short  knife  (mox),  settlers 
(fa«),  adversaries  {taehs)^  and  other  thiugs. 
Their  efficiency  as  maken  of  history  in  early 
days  is  traced  to  their  having  been  untouched 
by  Roman  civilisation,  to  their  long  continu- 
ance, as  Professor  Freeman  words  it,  "  in  a 
state  of  healthy  barbarism." 

JjKpp&aberg,  AiMlo-Saxon  King§ ;  Palgrave.  Bng. 
Comuon%D9(dih ;  Skene.  C«(tto  Scotland;  Eltou, 
OrigiHB  of  Sag.  Hut,;  Stabbe,  Con»t.  Hui. 

[J.  R.] 

SaaEOn  Sliorey  Thb,  was  in  Roman  times 
that  part  of  Britain  especially  liable  to  the 
inroads  of  the  Saxon  pirates.  This  neces- 
sitated the  presence  of  a  large  force  of  Roman 
soldiera.  Their  cpmmander  was  the  Cornea 
Litorit  Saxoniei  (Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore), 
whose  jurisdiction  extended  from  Norfolk  to 
Sussex.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing,  as 
some  have  maintained,  that  the  Saxon  Shore 
was  inhabited  by  "Saxon"  colonies.  The 
expression  '*Litus  Saxonicum"  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  Welsh  March  of  later  times, 
which  meant  the  district  specially  open  to 
Welsh  attacks. 

Onest,  Oriqinu  C^ttiomt  Goote,  Somaiu  in 
Britain ;  Bh^8,  C«Utc  BriioMi. 

8aTy  William  Fiennes,  YiscotrNr  {h,  1586, 
d.  16o2).  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  succeeded  his  father  as  Lord 
Say  in  1613,and  was  created  viscount  in  1624. 


He  was  a  strong  Puritan,  ''for  many  years 
the  oracle  of  those  who  were  called  Puritans 
in  the  worst  sense,  and  steered  all  their 
counsels  and  designs  "  (Clarendon).  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, and  thought  of  emigrating  himself. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  foremost  opponents  of 
ship-money,  but  the  government  preferred  to 
try  Hampden's  case  rather  than  his.  In  1639 
he  was  committed  to  custody  for  refusing 
to  take  the  military  oath  against  the  Scots 
required  by  the  king.  He  was  appointed  in 
May,  1641,  Master  of  the  Court  of  Wards, 
when  the  king  Uiought  of  winning  the  popular 
leaders  by  preferment,  but  remained  firm, 
voted  for  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops,  became 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and 
raised  a  regiment  of  foot  for  the  Parliament. 
He  continued  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
until  its  abolition.  In  1648  he  acted  as  one 
of  the  Parliamentary  commiHsionen  at  the 
Treaty  of  Newport,  and  voted  in  favour  of  an 
accommodation  with  the  king.  Cromwell 
appointed  him  to  sit  in  his  House  of  Lords, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  the  offer.  In  1660 
he  took  part  in  the  intrigues  to  bring  about 
the  Restoration,  and  was  rewarded  by  being 
made  Lord  Privv  Seal.  His  contemporaries 
charged  him  with  dupUcity,  and  nidaiamed 
him  "  old  subtlety." 

Clarendon,  HitL  ofih§  Sfb«lUon;  Wood,  AtK^nm 
0<roni«na«. 

8i^  and  8ele,  Jambs  Fiennbs,  Lord 
(d.  1450),  was  Treasurer  of  England  from 
1448  to  1450,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  Hence  he  gained  great 
unpopularity,  and,  on  the  insurgents  under 
Jack  Cade  reaching  London,  he  was  seized, 
and  after  a  mock  tnal  beheaded. 

Bay  and  8ele,  William  Fiennbs,  2kd 
Lord  (<f.  1471),  son  of  the  preceding,  fought  on 
the  Yorkist  side  at  Northampton.  He  was  sub- 
sequently made  Lord  High  Admiral  by  Ed- 
ward I  v.,  fled  with  the  king  in  1470,  and, 
returning  in  the  next  year,  was  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Bamet. 

Scales,  Thomas,  Lord  {d,  1460),  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  French  wan  and  in 
repressing  Jack  Cade's  rebellion.  He  was  a 
faithful  follower  of  the  Lancastrian  cause, 
and  in  1460,  after  the  battle  of  Northampton, 
was  captured  by  the  Yorkists,  and  put  to  death. 

Bcaadalniii  Kaipuitiuii  was  the  use 

of  language  derogatory  to  a  peer  or  great 
officer  of  the  realm.     It  was  created  a  special 
offence  with  special  punishments  in  1275. 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  Hi$t,  of  the  Criminal  Law. 

Sohaub,  Sir  Luke,* was  a  Swiss  in  the 
British  service.  He  first  appean  in  1718  as 
the  confidential  secretary  to  Stanhope  in 
Spain.  In  1720  he  was  knighted,  and  sent  as 
minister  to  Paris  in  1721,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  received  from  the  regent  communi- 
oations  concerning  Atterbury's  Jacobite  plot 
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wkioih  led  to  its  detection.  He  returned  to 
Eugliind  in  1724,  having  attempted,  aa  the 
friend  ol  CSarteret,  to  obtain  a  aukedom  for 
the  intended  husband  of  a  daughter  of 
Madame  de  Platen,  the  sister  of  the  king's 
mistress,  the  Ck)imtess  of  Darlington.  Horace 
Walpole  was  sent  bv  Tovnshend  to  counter- 
act his  designs,  and,  as  the  affairs  were  at  a 
deadlock,  George  was  compelled  to  recall 
him.  His  subsequent  diplomatic  career  was 
unimportant. 

Sohism  Act,  Thb,  was  passed  in  May, 
1714.  It  was  a  measure  devised  by  the 
extreme  High  Church  party,  and  encouraged 
by  Bolingbroke  as  a  party  move  against 
Oxford.  It  was  introduced  by  Sir  William 
Wyndham.  Its  object  was  to  confirm  a 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which 
precluded  schoolmasters  and  tutors  from 
giving  instruction  without  previously  sub- 
scribing a  declaration  of  conformity  to  the 
Established  Church.  This  restriction,  although 
not  abolished  by  the  Toleration  Act,  had  long 
been  practically  suspended.  The  Schism  Act 
therefore  imposed  severe  penalties  on  all 
tutors  and  schoolmasters  who  presumed  to 
instruct  without  having  first  received  a 
licence  from  a  bishop.  It  easily  passed  its 
two  first  stages,  but  at  the  third  reading  it 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Whigs.  In 
the  Upper  House  several  amendments  were 
made  in  committee.  Teachers  merely  of  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  navigation  were 
excluded  nom  its  operations.  The  power 
of  .convicting  offenders  was  lodged  in  the 
superior  courts  alone.  By  an  absurd  clause, 
the  tutors  of  the  sons  of  noblemen  were  de- 
clared exempt  from  its  restriction.  But  the 
bill  was  most  unjustly  extended  to  Ireland. 
This  iniquitous  measure  was  repealed,  together 
with  the  Occasional  Conformity  Act,  in  spite 
of  much  opposition,  in  1717. 

Bojoe,  L$ttret  Huttoriquta;  Wjon,  Btign  of 
Qiuen  AwM  ;  Stanhope,  Rtign  ofQu$€n  Ann*, 

Schleswig-EoUrtein  Question,  Thb 

(1863).  The  long  desire  of  the  patriotic  party 
in  Germany  to  detach  from  Df'nmark  the  Grer- 
man  Elbe  duchies,  which  already  in  1848  had 
caused  a  serious  war,  came  to  a  head  in  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  countries  in  1863. 
Throughout  the  negotiations  Lord  Russell 
had  given  the  Danifl&  government  sound  and 
sensible  advice,  to  the  effect  that  they  must 
treat  the  German  populations  of  those  two 
provinces  fairly,  and  give  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint to  the  German  government.  On  July  23, 
1863,  when  the  struggle  seemed  approaching. 
Lord  Pnlmerston  was  questioned  as  to  the 
course  England  intended  to  pursue  during 
the  struggle,  if  such  should  arise,  and  he 
replied :  "  We  are  convinced — I  am  con- 
vinced, at  least — that  if  any  violent  attempt 
were  made  to  overthrow  the  rights  and  inter- 
fere with  the  independence  of  Denmark,  those 
who  made  the  attempt  would  find  in  the 


result  that  it  would  not  be  DeDmazk  alone 
with  which  they  would  haye  to  oonteod** 
This  statement  Lord  Palmerston  afterwarda 
explained  to  be  merely  intended  to  oonvey 
his  own  impression  that,  in  the  eyent  of 
Denmark  being  attacked,  some  European 
power  would  interfere ;  but  it  was  undoabtedly 
taken  at  the  time  to  mean  that  England  woold 
support  Denmark.  The  Danes,  therefore, 
counted  on  England,  and  the  English  public 
was  eager  for  war.  The  English  goyemment 
proposed  to  France  to  intervene  wiUi  arms,  but 
the  French  emperor  refused.  Hie  Danes  were 
consequently  left  to  take  care  of  themaelyes. 
The  English  conduct,  however,  though 
prudent,  had  been  decidedly  open  to  censure, 
for,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  the  govern- 
ment had  certainly  led  Denmark  to  believe  in 
English  assistance.  When,  therefore,  the  war 
was  ended  and  Denmark  crushed,  a  yote  of 
censure  was  proposed  in  both  Houses  by  the 
Opposition.  In  ^e  Lords  the  yote  was  camed ; 
in  the  Commons  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  most 
telling  speech  against  the  government  policy, 
and  the  vote  was  only  averted  by  an  amend- 
ment which  evaded  the  question  entirely. 

Bryce,  Holy  Raman  Emp.,  mpplem.  eh. ;  An- 
nual Regiattr;  HmiMrd;  MoCsrthy,  Hi«t  o/0»r 
Own  Timn. 

Sohomberg,  Freoerick  Houcaxx, 
Count  of  {b.  1618,  d.  1690),  was  bom  at 
Heidelberg.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
household  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  his  mother 
an  English  lady  of  the  Dudley  family.  Aa  a 
Protesibuit,  he  fought  against  the  Imperialists 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  for  the  Dutch, 
Swedes,  and  French.  After  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  f  1648)  he  became  chamberlain  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  1660  he  repaired  to 
France,  and  served  under  Turenne  until  the 
Peace  of  the  Pj^renees  (1660).  He  then  entered 
the  Portuguese  service,  and  it  was  chiefly  by 
his  assistance  that  that  country  compelled 
Spain  to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  the 
house  of  Braganza  (1668).  He  then  returned 
to  France,  wh^re  he  was  naturalised,  and  ob- 
tained the  b&ton  of  a  marshal  of  France  (1676). 
During  the  next  years  he  served  in  Flandeta. 
The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  caused 
a  complete  change  in  his  fortnnea.  After  a 
short  visit  to  Portugal,  to  negotiate  a  mar- 
riage between  Pedro  II.  and  Maria  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  he  entered 
the  service  of  Frederic  William,  the  "  Chroat 
Elector  '*  of  Brandenburg.  On  the  death  of 
that  prince,  his  successor,  Frederic,  generoualy 
gave  up  the  great  commander  to  aid  Willtani 
of  Orange  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  He 
was  immediately  made  WiUism's  second  in 
command,  and  rode  side  by  side  with  himk 
through  the  streets  of  London.  He  wns 
made  Knight  of  the  Ghuter,  created  dnke, 
and  appointed  Master  of  the  Ordnanoe. 
The  Commons  yoted  £100,000  to  hira  in 
gratitude  for  his  services.  In  1689  he  was 
placed  at   the   head  of  an   expeditkia    to 
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Ireland,  his  forces  consisting  mainly  of  raw 
recrnits.  He  landed  in  the  north  of  Ulster, 
took  Garrickf ergns,  and  marched  into  Leioster. 
Outside  Dundalk  he  declined  hattle  with  the 
enemy,  who  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers. 
Still  James's  army  did  not  attack,  and  the  duke 
retired  into  Ulster  for  winter  quarters.  His 
conduct  was  severely  but  unjustly  criticised  in 
England.  In  June,  1690,  William  landed  at 
Carrickferg^  at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 
Schomberg  met  him  near  Belfast,  and  theunited 
troops  marched  on  the  Boyne.  He  pronounced 
strongly  against  William's  intention  of  attack- 
ing the  Irish  there.  The  battle  was  won ;  when 
Sdhomberg,  seeing  the  enemy's  cavalry  making 
a  gallant  resistance,  rushed  at  them,  cry- 
ing aloud  to  his  Huguenot  troops,  "Come 
on,  gentlemen;  there  are  your  persecutors." 
They  were  his  last  words.  "  His  military 
■kill,"  says  Macaulay,  "was  universally 
acknowledged.  For  his  religion  he  had  re- 
signed a  splendid  income,  had  laid  down  the 
truncheon  of  a  marshal  of  France,  and  had, 
at  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  begun  the  world 
again  as  a  needy  soldier  of  fortune."  [Boynb.] 

Macaulsy,  HUL  of  Eng. ;  Sanke,  Hist.  ofSma. ; 
Martin,  Huiotr«  d«  iVano0;  Schilisr,  Guek%cht» 
«on  Portu/goX. 

Bdiomberffy  Mbinhaut  {d.  1709),  second 
0on  of  Marshal  schomberg,  commanded  Wil- 
liam III.'s  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  He  marched  some  miles  up  the  river, 
and  crossed  it  by  the  bridge  of  Slane,  thus 
turning  the  French  flank  and  rear.  In  1691 
his  father's  services  and  his  own  were  re- 
warded by  creating  him  Duke  of  Leinster. 
In  1693  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  coast  of  Britanny.  But 
Russell  and  the  other  English  admirals  de- 
cided that  the  year  was  too  far  advanced  for 
Huch  an  enterprise.  Consequently  the  arma- 
ment never  set  out.  After  the  outbreak  of 
Ihe  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  English  and  Dutch 
force,  which  disembarked  at  Lisbon.  He 
proved  inefficient,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
recalled,  and  Galway  sent  out  in  his  stead. 
"Schomberg,"  says  Mr.  Wyon,  '* seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  weak  men,  who, 
when  beset  with  difficulties,  can  do  nothing 
bat  sit  down  and  complain." 

MicaulAj.  Hift  QfEng. ;  Wyon,  Qrmi  Briiain 
dwring  tk«  Jinyn  of  QtiMn  Awm, 

Sokwan,  Martin  [d,  1487),  was  a  German 
veteran,  commanding  the  foreign  auxiliaries  of 
XAmbert  Simnel.  He  was  slain,  with  most  of 
his  followers,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Stoke, 
which  ruined  the  Yorkist  cause. 
Baoon,  H«nry  FIX. 

Scilly  Islands,  The,  were  inhabited  in 
the  earliest  times  as  the  abundance  of  pre-his- 
loric  remains  found  there  shows.  They  were 
probably  the  Cassiterides  of  the  Greek  writers, 
rheir  position  exposed  them  to  Danish  occu- 
pation.   In  938  they  were  conquered,  either 


from  the  Danes  or  the  Cornish  Welsh,  by 
Athelstan,  and  were  granted  to  the  monks  of 
Tresco.  Afterwards  they  were  transferred  to 
the  Abbey  of  Tavistock.  They  became  part 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  Queen  £lizabeth 
granted  them  on  lease  to  the  Godolphin  family. 
They  afterwards  were  leased-  by  the  Duke  of 
Leeos.  The  lessee  has  very  considerable 
powers.  In  the  Civil  War  they  held  out  for 
Charles  under  Sir  John  Granville,  and  became 
a  centre  for  privateers.  In  1651  Blake  reduced 
them  to  obedience  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Soindo  is  the  country  comprising  the 
lower  valley  and  delta  of  the  Indus.  It  was 
divided  into  three  principalities.  Upper  Sdnde, 
Meerpoore,  and  Lower  Scinde.  The  rulers  of 
these  provinces  were  called  Ameers,  and  were 
almost  as  independent  of  each  other  as  the 
princes  of  Rajpootana ;  and  Lord  Auckland, 
m  consequence,  entered  into  separate  treaties 
with  them  in  1839,  which  imposed  on  them  a 
subsidiary  force  and  tribute.  They  had  for- 
merly been  dependent  on  Cabul,  but  had  not 
paid  any  tribute  since  1800.  Their  secret 
hostility  to  the  English  during  the  Afghan 
expedition  of  1839  compelled  the  lattw  to 
take  some  steps  against  them,  and  they 
were  forced  to  accede  to  a  subsidiary  alliance. 
During  the  three  subsequent  years  in  which 
Afghanistan  was  occupied  by  our  troops,  and 
Scinde  had  become  the  basis  of  our  operations 
beyond  the  Indus,  their  conduct  was  marked 
with  good  faith  if  not  cordiality.  They  per- 
mitted a  free  passage  to  the  troops ;  they  sup- 
plied the  garrisons  of  Cabul  and  Candahar 
and  other  places  with  provisions.  But  two  or 
three  of  the  Ameers  were  emboldened  to  hos- 
tility by  our  reverses ;  and  Lord  Ellenborough, 
on  hearing  of  this,  determined  to  inflict  signal 
chastisement  on  them.  Sir  Charles  Napier  (q.  v.) 
was  sent  to  Scinde  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
(September,  1843).  Violently  prejudiced 
agamst  the  Ameers,  he  soon  declared  tnat  the 
treaty  of  1839  had  been  violated,  and  the 
draft  of  a  very  disadvantageous  treaty  wa^ 
forwarded  to  be  negotiated  with  the  Ameers. 
The  intrigues  of  Ali  Moorad,  one  of  the 
Ameers,  who  desired  to  become  rais,  or  lord 
paramount  of  Upper  Scinde,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Meer  Roostum,  caused  Sir  Charles  to  believe 
that  all  the  Ameers,  except  Ali  Moorad,  were 
disaffected.  Meer  Hoostum  was  so  alarmed 
by  his  attitude  that  he  fled  to  the  camp  of  Ali 
Moorad.  The  double  traitor  thereupon  per- 
suaded Sir  Charles  that  this  was  intended  as 
an  insult,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  de- 
posing Meer  Roostum,  and  appointing  Ali 
Moorad  rais  in  his  place.  To  show  his  power. 
Sir  Charles  captured  Emangurb,  a  fort  deemed 
inaccessible.  A  conference  was  now  held  at 
Hyderabad  between  Major  Outram  and  the 
assembled  Ameers,  who  denied  that  they  had 
infringed  the  trea^.  The  city  was  in  a  state 
of  commotion,  and  on  the  16th  a  large  body 
of  Beloochee  troops  attacked  the  Residency. 
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After  a  gallant  defence  of  three  hoars,  Major 
Outram  retired  with  the  loss  of  seventeen 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  to  the  armed 
steamer  anchored  in  the  river.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  now  marched  on  Hyderabad,  and 
came  upon  the  Beloochee  army  at  Meanee 
(Feb.  17,  1843),  where  a  complete  victory  was 
gained.  Lord  EUenborough  now  issued  a 
proclamation  annexing  Scinde.  This  was  fol- 
lowed (March  22,  1843)  by  a  decisive  victory 
near  Hyderabad.  The  complete  subjugation 
of  the  country  followed.  The  Ameers  were 
pensioned  off  at  Benares,  and  are  State  pen- 
sioners still.  Sir  Charles  Napier  himself  re- 
marked of  these  proceedings,  "We  have  no 
right  to  seize  Scinde,  yet  we  shall  do  so,  and  a 
very  advantageous,  useful,  and  humane  piece 
of  rascality  it  will  be." 

Napier,  Scinds ;  Atiniud  RtMtr ;  Thoznton. 
Htd.qf  India, 

Bomdiay  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief 
Hahratta  princes.  The  first  of  the  house 
was  Ranojee  Scindia,  a  feudatory  of  the 
Peishwa,  who  in  1743  received  as  a  fief  from 
that  chieftain  a  considerable  territory  in 
Malwa.  His  son  Mahdajee  Scindia  (1760 
— 1794),  after  nearly  losing  life  and  territory 
in  the  Afghan  War,  became  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Mahratta  princes.  As  guarantee 
of  the  Treaty  of  Salbhye  (1782),  as  conqueror 
of  Gwalior  in  1784,  as  the  champion  of  the 
Mogul  against  the  Sikhs,  and  as  the  first 
native  prince  who  endeavoured,  with  the  aid 
of  French  officers,  to  discipline  his  army  after 
the  European  model,  he  plays  a  great  part  in 
the  histoij  of  his  times.  **  He  was, '  says 
Grant  Dun,  **  a  man  of  g^reat  political  sagacity 
and  considerable  genius,  of  deep  artifice,  rest- 
less ambition,  and  implacable  revenge."  He 
handed  on  his  power  to  his  grand  nephew, 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  (1794-:- 1827).  The 
latter  joined  the  great  Mahratta  confederacy, 
which  was  broken  up  at  Argaum  and  Assaye. 
He  had  to  surrender  much  of  his  territory, 
and  ruled  quietly  over  the  diminished  terri- 
tory of  GwEdior  until  his  death.  The  next 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Sdndias 
is  the  minority  of  Bhagerat  Rao  Scindia, 
when  British  intervention  to  stop  the  anarchy 
which  the  minority  occasioned  led  to  the 
Mahratta  War  of  1843,  and  the  temporary 
occupation  of  Gwalior  by  the  English.  At  a 
later  date  Bhagerat  Rao  did  his  best  for  the 
English  during  the  mutiny  of  1858. 

Grant  Doff,  Mahratta$i  WtUed^y  Btma'chM; 
Mill.  India ;  Malleson,  Native  8tate»  in  SuMidiary 
AlUanee  wth  tht  Britiah  Govtmmmit. 

Sconey  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tay 
in  the  old  district  of  Gowrie,  became  the  capital 
of  the  Pictiah  kingdom,  and  continued  to 
be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  royalty  in  later 
history.  The  Moot  HUl,  or  Hill  of  Belief,  at 
Scone  was  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  king's 
counsellors,  and  it  was  at  Scone  that  the 
Coronation  Stone,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  was 


"  reverently  kept  for  the  consecration,  of  the 
Kings  of  Alban "  until  it  was  removed  to 
Westminster  by  Edward  L  In  729  Scone 
wi  s  the  scene  of  a  confiict  between  Alpin, 
King  of  the  Picts,  and  Nectan.  Many  of 
the  later  Kings  of  Scotland^  notably  Mal- 
colm Canmore,  Alexander  III.,  Robert  Bruce, 
Robert  II.,  and  James  I.,  were  crowned  there, 
as  well  as  Charles  II.  in  1661. 
Skene,  CWIttc  Scotland. 

SoOTTf  John,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  obtained 
the  see  01  Rochester  (1 551 )  as  a  rewaixd  for  his 
support  of  the  Reformation.  He  waa  after- 
waras  translated  to  Chichester,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  preferment  on  the  accession  of 
Mary.  He  subsequently  assisted  at  the  con- 
secration of  Bishop  Parker  in  1559,  receiving 
as  the  price  of  his  support  the  see  of  Here- 
ford. He  then,  in  conjunction  with  Bishop 
Barlow,  assisted  the  archbishop  to  consecrate 
the  other  prelates  appointed  by  Elizabeth. 
He  was  a  man  of  indifferent  chazacter,  and  of 
no  very  great  infiuence. 

Bcotale  is  an  obscure  term  denoting  an  op- 
pressi  ve  local  custom  in  towns,  which  was  levit-d 
by  the  sheriff  for  his  own  profit.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  sheriff  could  compel  the  bur- 
gesses to  g^rant  him  quantities  of  malt,  from 
which  the  SeatmU  was  brewed,  and  which 
belonged  to  him.  Others  maintain  that  the 
name  simply  indicates  a  meeting  of  the  towns- 
men, in  which  they  were  forced  to  oontzibnte 
to  the  same  object,  or  at  which  heavy  fines 
were  exacted  on  those  absent.  To  obtain 
exemption  from  teotale  was  a  great  object  for 
the  towns  in  the  early  stages  ^  the  history  of 
corporate  town-life.  It  was  probably  so  im- 
portant because  a  step  towards  their  being 
need  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff. 
The  etymology  of  teotale  is  uncertain.  Plt>- 
bably  it  simply  comes  from  scot  and  ale, 
though  some  have  thought  that  the  latter 
syllable  comes  from  taliia,  a  payment,  or  AW/, 
as  ingildhalL 

Soot  and  Lot  literally  signifies  '^taxes  in 
general,"  and  "  the  share  paid  by  each  housts 
holder.'*  In  many  towns  mtmicipal  privileges 
were  vested  in  all  those  who  paid  "  scot  and 
lot,"  i.e.f  those  who  bore  their  rateable  pro- 
portion in  the  payments  levied  from  the  town 
for  local  or  national  purposes. 

Sootlaad.  The  history  of  Scotland  has 
been  more  influenced  than  that  of  most  other 
countries  by  the  ph^'sical  features  of  the  land. 
The  southern  part  of  the  modem  kingdom 
differs  little  in  character  and  conformation 
from  the  north  of  England.  This  part,  known 
as  the  Lowlands,  is  pleasantly  diversified  with 
hill  and  dale,  well  watered  and  well  wood^ 
affording  rich  tracts  of  pasture  and  arable 
land.  North  of  the  Lowlands  the  country  is 
almost  intersected  by  the  two  Firths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde,  and  beyond  the  fixths  it  wholly 
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changes  its  character  and  hecomes  harren  and 
mountainous  in  the  west  and  north.  A  strip 
of  lowland  runs  north  along  the  eastern  coast. 
The  early  inhabitants  of  these  districts  dif- 
fered as  much  in  race  as  the  country  in  aspect. 
While  the  indigenous  Celts  inhabited  their 
native  mountains,  the  southern  and  eastern  low- 
lands were  peopled  hy  Englitih  or  Scandi- 
navian invaders.  When  first  Scotland  emerges 
from  pre-historic  obscurity,  it  is  as  Cale- 
donia, a  country  of  woods  and  moimtains, 
BO  stern  and  wild  that  the  Romans  abandoned 
their  attempted  conquest,  and  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  protecting  the  southern  province  from 
the  inroads  of  the  fierce  inhabitants.  They 
'were  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  are  vaguely  spoken 
of  as  Picts  and  Scots.  The  first  event  of 
which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  is  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  It  came  in  the 
wake  of  the  Scots  from  Ireland.  In  the  sixth 
century  these  Scots  settled  on  the  western 
coast,  and  founded  the  nucleus  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom.  Columba,  Abbot  of  Durrow,  came 
over  to  join  them.  The  King  of  the  Scots 
gave  him  the  islet  of  lona  to  settle  on.  Here 
he,  and  the  twelve  monks  who  shared  his  for- 
tunes, made  a  monastery  of  the  rudest  kind — 
a  few  wattle  huts  clustered  round  a  wooden 
church.  From  this  centre  they  went  forth 
on  missionary  journeys  to  the  neighbouring 
mainland  and  islands.  By  this  means  the 
Ficts  and  the  English  of  Northumbria  were 
converted  to  Christianity.  In  843  the  King 
of  Scots,  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  became  king 
of  the  Picts  also.  Thus  the  Celtic  peoples 
north  of  the  firths  were  nominally  united  mto 
one  kingdom,  though  the  chiefs  of  the  north, 
whether  Celts  or  Norsemen,  were  virtually  in- 
dependent sovereigns.  In  the  tenth  century 
Haicolm  I.,  the  King  of  Scots,  got  possession 
of  Strathdyde.  It  was  granted  to  him  as  a 
territorial  fief  by  Edmund  of  England.  His 
grandson,  Malooun  II.,  was  invested  with  Lo- 
thian, hitherto  part  of  the  English  earldom  of 
Northumbria  (1018).  This  acquisition  in- 
fluenced the  whole  after-history  of  the  king- 
dom. At  first  merely  a  dependence  of  the 
Celtic  kingdom,  Lothian  finally  overshadowed 
it.  The  Kings  of  the  Scots  identified  them- 
selves with  this,  the  richest  part  of  their 
dominions  and  with  its  Teutonic  inhabitants, 
while  the  Celts  of  the  original  kingdom  came 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  subiect-race,  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  richer  and  more  civilised  people 
of  the  Lowlands.  The  reig^  of  Malcolm  III., 
sumamed  Canmore  (1067 — 1093),  is  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  His  mar- 
riage with  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
introduced  an  English  element  which  gave  its 
colour  to  the  national  development.  There 
were  also  other  influences  at  work  which  all 
turned  in  the  same  direction.  The  Norman 
Conquest  displaced  many  Englishmen.  Such 
of  these  exiles  as  turned  northward  were 
well  received  at  the  &>otti8h  court.  Ter- 
ritorial grants  were  conferred   upon  them. 


The  English  system  of  land  tenure  was  in- 
troduced, and  led  to  the  ecclesiastical  division 
into  parishes.  The  Scottish  clergy  were 
induced  to  give  up  their  distinguishing 
peculiarities,  and  were  brought  into  confor- 
mity with  Kome.  Malcolm  repeatedly  in- 
vaded England,  and  his  army  brought  back 
so  many  captives,  that  English  slaves  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  poorest  households.  These 
slaves,  more  civilised  than  their  Celtic  masters, 
influenced  the  domestic  manners  of  the  people. 
The  frequent  aggressions  of  the  Scots  provoked 
retaliation  from  the  Normans.  William  the 
Conqueror  invaded  Scotland  (1072),  and  at 
Abemethy  he  compelled  Malcolm  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  over-lord.  This  submission  was 
a  fertile  source  of  dissension  in  later  times. 
On  the  strength  of  it  the  English  sovereigns 
laid  claim  to  supremacy  over  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  while  the  Scots  main- 
tained that  Malcolm  did  homage  for  Strath- 
dyde and  Lothian,  which  he  held  from  the 
English  crown ;  but  in  no  respect  violated  the 
independence  of  his  hereditary  kingdom.  The 
purely  Celtic  period  of  Scottish  history  con- 
cludes with  the  accession  of  Edgar,  son  of 
Malcolm  (1097).  The  second  period,  during 
which  English  influence  was  in  the  as- 
cendant,  was  one  of  continued  development. 
The  three  sons  of  Malcolm,  Edgar,  Alexander, 
and  David,  reigned  in  succession,  and  carried 
out  more  fully  the  Anglicising  policy  of  their 
parents.  The  marriage  of  their  sister  Matilda 
with  Henry  I.  of  England  strengthened  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  kingdoms.  The 
accession  of  David  (1124),  who  held  also  the 
English  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  led  to  a 
great  influx  of  Normans,  to  whom  the  king 
made  large  territorial  grants.  Thus  the 
feudal  system  was  introduced,  and  took  firmer 
root  in  Scotland  than  it  ever  did  in  England. 
Most  of  the  ecclesiastical  foundations,  as  well  as 
the  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  later 
kingdom,  date  from  the  reign  of  David.  He 
founded  or  restored  the  six  bishoprics  of  Dum- 
blane,  Brechin,  Aberdeen,  Boss,  Caithness,  and 
Glasgow.  He  endowed  many  religious  houses 
affiliated  with  the  great  monastic  orders.  Among 
his  foundations  was  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Kood, 
which  afterwards  became  the  favourite  palace 
of  the  Scottish  sovereigns.  He  introduced  a 
new  code  of  laws,  framed  on  the  English 
model,  appoint^  sherifh  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  favoured  and  encouraged  the  royal 
burghs,  and  added  to  their  number  and  their 
privileges.  Under  Malcolm  IV.  (1153), 
David's  grandson  and  successor,  Galloway  was 
reduced  to  direct  dependence  on  the  crown, 
and  the  isles  and  western  coast  were  brought 
to  subjection  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Somerled,  Earl  of  Argyle,  so  that  the  kingdom 
now  extended  to  the  boundaries  of  modem 
Scotland.  William  the  Lion  ( 1 165),  Malcolm's 
brother,  in  his  efforts  to  regain  the  English 
earldom  of  Northumberland  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  to  regain  his  liberty  sacrifioed  the 
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independence  of  his  kingdom,  agreeing  in  the 
"  Convention  of  Falaise  "  to  hold  it  as  a  fief 
from  the  English  king.  About  the  same 
time  the  Scottish  Church  rejected  the  claim 
to  superiority  over  it  put  forward  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  procured  a  papal 
buU  (1188)  confirming  their  claim  of  mae- 
depenoe  of  any  spiritual  authority  save  that 
of  Rome.  The  reigns  of  the  Alexanders 
(II.  and  III. )  was  a  period  of  peace  and  social 
improvement.  The  border  line  between 
Scotland  and  England  was  fixed  for  the  first 
time  (1222).  The  last  and  most  formidable 
invasion  of  the  Northmen  was  repelled  in 
the  battle  of  Largs  (1263).  The  long  peace 
with  England,  which  lasted  nearly  a  century, 
was  marked  by  rapid  internal  development. 
Agriculture  flourished,  and  the  proportion  of 
arable  land  was  much  increased.  The  country 
was  opened  up  by  the  making  of  roads  and 
bridges.  The  extension  of  fi«de  and  com- 
merce brought  wealth  and  consequence  to  the 
trading  towns.  This  prosperity  was  suddenly 
check^  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  king 
(1286).  His  gmndchild  and  heir,  Margaret, 
was  a  young  child,  absent  in  her  father's 
kingdom  of  Norway.  This  child-queen  died 
before  she  reached  her  kingdom.  A  swarm 
of  competitors  appeared  to  claim  the  vacant 
crown.  Edward  of  England,  who  was  ap- 
pealed to  as  arbiter,  placed  it  on  the  head  of 
John  Baliol  (1292),  whom  he  compelled  to 
acknowledge  him  as  over-lord.  John's  weak- 
ness and  incapacity  soon  embroiled  him  with 
his  subjects,  who  compelled  him  to  revolt 
against  England.  This  gave  Edward  a  pre- 
text for  carrying  out  his  cherished  scheme  of 
conquering  Scotland.  With  a  large  army  he 
crossed  the  Border,  deposed  the  king,  received 
the  homage  of  the  nobles  and  prelates,  placed 
English  garrisons  in  the  strongholds,  and 
entrusted  the  government  to  Englishmen. 

These  measures  roused  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
among  the  people,  and  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence began.  They  revolted  against  the 
English  authority,  and  under  the  leadership 
of  William  Wallace,  defeated  the  English  at 
Stirling  (1297),  and  slew  or  expelled  the 
English  governors.  A  second  time  Edward  in 
person  subdued  Scotland,  Wallace  was  defeated 
at  Falkirk  (1298),  taken  and  put  to  death :  the 
English  rule  was  re-established.  Henceforth 
Scotland  was  to  be  incorporated  with  England. 
But  just  when  the  subjection  of  the  Scots 
was  deemed  complete,  they  rose  again  under 
Robert  Bruce,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  after 
BalioL  Had  Edward  lived,  it  is  most  likely 
that  this  effort  would  have  been  crushed  like 
the  former  one.  But  he  died  on  the  Border 
(1307)  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  Scotland  for 
the  third  time,  to  subdue  it  more  utterly  than 
before.  For  seven  years  the  struggle  lasted, 
till  the  total  rout  of  the  English  at  Bannock- 
bum  (1314)  re-established  the  national  inde- 
pendence. The  "  War  of  Independence  *' 
had  lasted  twenty  years,  and  during  that 


time  Scotland  had  suffered  fearfully.  Thrice 
she  had  been  laid  waste  by  foreign  invamoiiB. 
She  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  internal  con* 
tests,  for  the  struggle  had  much  of  the  dia- 
racter  of  a  civil  war,  as  many  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  fought  on  the  English  side.  This  war 
completely  changed  the  current  of  Scottish 
history  by  implanting  among  the  people  tiiat 
bitter  hatred  of  England  and  every  thing 
English,  which  was  the  most  strongly  marked 
feature  of  the  national  character  for  centoriea 
to  come.  This  drove  them  into  close  alliance 
with  France,  the  sworn  enemy  of  England. 
France  became  the  model  for  imitation,  which 
England  had  been  during  the  previous  period, 
and  French  influence  tii^ged  the  manners,  the 
arts,  the  learning,  and  the  laws  of  the  soc- 
ceeding  centuries. 

This  French  alliance  involved  Scotland  in 
the  frequent  wars  between  the  French  and 
English.  Whenever  war  broke  out,  Scotland 
took  up  arms,  and  invaded  England  in  £avour 
of  her  ally.  By  the  Treaty  of  Northampton 
(1328)  England  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  Scotland.  By  this  treaty  the  old 
vexatious  claims  of  superiority  were  swept 
away.  Henceforward  the  Lothians  and  Strath- 
clyde  were  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Celtic 
kingdom.  The  war  had  welded  more  firmly 
into  one  the  different  races  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed.  Throughout  the  contest  it 
was  the  Lowlanders  -  who  were  most  deter- 
mined not  to  be  annexed  to  England,  bat  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  Celtic  kmg- 
dom  to  which  they  were  joined.  The  Celts 
in  the  north  cared  little  wnether  the  king,  to 
whom  they  owed  a  nominal  allegiance,  reigned 
in  Edinburgh  or  London.  The  straggle  also 
brought  the  people,  for  the  first  time,  promi- 
nently forward  in  the  state.  It  was  by  the 
support  of  the  people  and  the  church  that 
Robert  Bruce  succeeded  in  winning  the  crown. 
This  had  two  important  results.  The  people 
obtained  a  voice  in  the  National  Assembly. 
In  the  Parliament  of  Cambuskenneth  (1326) 
the  third  Estate,  the  deputies  of  the  burghers, 
appear  for  the  first  time.  The  baronage  was 
in  great  part  renewed,  as  Bruce  granted  to 
his  friends  the  forfeited  estates  of  his  op- 
ponents. A  law  passed  to  prevent  the  taking 
of  the  produce  or  revenue  of  the  land  oat  of 
the  kingdom,  compelled  the  holders  of  land 
in  both  England  and  Scotland  to  make  a 
definite  choice  of  nationality.  Those  whose 
estates  in  England  were  the  richer  left  Scot- 
land altogether.  Bruce  also  greatly  increased 
the  power  of  the  baronage  by  granting  powers 
of  regality  along  with  the  lands.  During  his 
lif^  Bruce  did  what  he  could  to  consolidate 
the  kingdom  and  repair  the  ravages  of  the 
war.  But  his  death  (1329)  placed  a  child,  his 
son  David,  on  the  throne,  and  left  the  coontry 
a  prey  to  invasion  from  without  and  anarchy 
within: 

The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  SootUmd 
extends  to  the  Beformation.     Daring  that 
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period    reliance    on    France    and    distrust 
of  England  were  the  principles  of  foreign 
policy.      Within  the  kingdom  there  was  a 
constant  struggle  hetween  the  crown  and  the 
baronage,  under  whose  tyranny  the  people 
groanea  in  vain.    The  crown  was  too  weak  to 
redreas  g^evances  or  to  maintain  law.    The 
king  was  little  better  than  a  chief  with  a 
nominal  sovereignty  over  other  chie&,  often 
more  powerful  than  himself.    His  only  means 
of  reducing  a  rebel  subject  to  subjection  was 
by  empowering  another  to  attack  him.    In  a 
countiy  thus  torn  by  the  feuds  of  a.lawless  and 
turbulent  baronage  there  was  little  room  for 
social  improvement.    Hence  Scotland  at  the 
Reformation  was  little  if  at  all  beyond  the 
point  of  civilisation  reached  before  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  Independence.      The 
accession  of  the  infant  son  of  Robert  Bruce 
was  the  signal  for  the  revival  of  the  claims  of 
BalioL    His  son  Edwao^d  was  crowned  king 
by  his  adherents,  and  civil  war  again  broke 
out.    David  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  as 
he  passed  most  of  his  life  either  in  captivity 
or  m  France,  he  was  the  mere  shadow  of  a 
king,  and  the  government  was  carried  on  by 
a  regency.    On  bis  death  Robert,  the  grand- 
son of  Bruce  by  his  daughter  Margery,  and 
the  first  sovereign  of  the  family  of  Stuart, 
mounted  the  throne.  In  this  fiimily  the  crown 
passed  from  father  to  child  without  a  break 
for  nearly  three  centuries.    Robert  III.  suc- 
ceeded his  father.    He  was  so  weak  both  in 
mind  and  body  that  hift  brother  Albany  held 
the  reins  of  government.     To  maintain  him- 
self in  power  he  contrived  that  his  nephew, 
the  heir  to  the  kingdom,  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  and  on  the  death  of 
Robert,  acted  as  regent  in  his  nephew's  name. 
To  maintain  his  own  position  he  winked  at 
the  misdeeds  of  the  barons,  and  when  James  I. 
was  at  length  released  and  came  to  claim  his 
crown  (1424),  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
hostile  subjects,  each  one  of  whom  was  as 
powerful  as  himself.     His  first  care  was  to 
break  their  power  by  numerous  executions. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  maintain- 
ing effectively  law  and  judicial  reform.    By 
summoning  n^quent    Parliaments,  he  gave 
importance  to  the  National  Assembly,  which 
in  his  reign  first  became  defined  in  the  form 
of  the  **  Estates.*'    The  lesser  barons  who  felt 
the  duty  of  attending  Parliament  a  grievous 
burden   were    relieved    of  it,    and    allowed 
to  send  commissaries,  two  for  every  shire. 
These,  with   the  members  for  the  burghs, 
formed  the  third  Estate.    But  they  were  in 
no  sense  representatives  of   the  Commons. 
Indeed,  the  Commons  of  Scotland,  outside  the 
burghs,  could  not  be  said  to  be  represented  in 
Fbruament  until  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill.    The  Estates  met  in  one  chamber.    In 
this  reign  the  custom  of  delegating  the  chief 
business  of  the  Parliament  to  a  committee 
became  recognised  as  a  reg^ular  part  of  Par- 
liamentary procedure.    TUs  oommittee  was 


called  the  Lords  of  the  Articles.  Its  members 
were  elected  by  the  three  Estates,  and  to  it 
was  confided  the  work  of  maturing  the  mea- 
sures to  be  passed,  which  were  then  approved 
and  confirmed  in  a  full  Parliament. 

From  this  reign  dates  also  the  publication 
of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  and  the  beginning  of 
statute  law.  llie  king  caused  a  collection  of 
the  statutes  to  be  made,  and  separated  those 
which  had  fallen  into  disuse  from  those  still 
in  force.  He  also  established  the  office  of 
treasurer,  and  set  up  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Law,  which  afterwuds  developed  into  the 
Court  of  Sessicm.  This  coiut,  which  met 
three  times  a  year,  consisted  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  was  president,  and  three  other 
persons  chosen  from  the  Estates.  They  were 
deputed  to  hear  and  decide  the  causes  which 
until  then  had  come  before  the  Parliament. 
James  also  established  schools  of  archery, 
and  patronised  and  encouraged  learning  and 
letters.  He  was  barbarously  murdered  by 
a  band  of  malcontente  on  the  verge  of  tbiie 
Highlands  (1486).  Five  kings  of  tiie  same 
name  succeeded  James  I.  There  is  little  xo 
disting^uish  one  reign  from  another.  The 
general  characteristics  of  all  are  the  same. 
Each  was  ushered  in  by  a  long  minority,  and 
closed  by  a  violent  death.  These  frequently 
repeated  nunorities  were  very  disastrous  to 
Scotland.  The  short  reign  of  each  sovereign 
after  he  reached  manhood  was  spent  in 
struggling  to  suppress  the  family  that  had 
raised  itself  to  too  great  a  height  during 
the  minority.  He  could  only  ao  this  by 
letting  loose  on  the  offender  a  rival,  who  in 
turn  served  himself,  becoming  heir  not  only  to 
the  former's  estates  but  to  his  arrogance,  and 
proving  himself  the  disturber  of  the  succeeding 
reign.  Fruitless  invasions  of  England,  and 
abortive  attempte  to  bring  the  Celts  of  the 
north  within  the  power  of  the  law,  alternated 
with  the  feuds  of  the  rival  barons.  Under 
James  III.  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  were 
annexed  to  Scotland.  They  had  hitherto 
belonged  to  Norway,  and  were  made  over 
to  the  King  of  Scoto  as  a  pledge  for  the 
dowry  promised  with  his  wife,  Margaret  of 
Norway,  but  they  were  never  redeemed. 
James  V.  worked  out  more  fully  the  project 
of  his  ancestor,  James  I.,  of  establishing  a 
supreme  court  of  law  by  founding  the  Court 
of  Session  or  College  of  Justice.  It  was 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  was  composed  at  first  of  thirteen 
judges,  though  the  number  was  afterwards 
increased  to  fifteen.  As  the  members  of  the 
court  were  chosen  from  the  Estates  it  was 
supreme  in  all  civil  cases,  and  there  was  no 
appeal  from  its  decisions  to  Parliament,  nor 
could  it  be  called  upon  to  review  ite  own 

t'  udgments.  Scottish  law  was,  like  the  French, 
lased  upon  the  Civil  Law,  which  was  adopted 
and  received  as  authority  except  where  the 
feudal  law  had  forestalled  it.     The  three 
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universitiM    (St.    Andrews,    Glasgow,    and 
Aberdeen)  which  were  founded  during  thia 

Seriod  were  modelled  on  that  of  Paris,  which 
iffered  widely  from  the  English  univer- 
sities. Provision  had  also  been  made  for 
the  advancement  of  elementary  education. 
Grammar  schools  were  founded  in  the  burghs, 
and  by  Act  of  Parliament  (1496)  all  "  barans 
and  freeholders  "  were  commanded  to  make 
their  sons  attend  these  schools  until  they  were 
"competently  founded,"  and  have  "perfect 
Latin,*'  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  £20.  The 
introduction  of  the  printing  press  by  Walter 
Chapman  gave  a  further  stimulus  to  the 
pursuit  of  letters..  A  purely  mythical  history 
of  Scotland  was  fabricated,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  Idngdom 
by  assuming  for  it  an  important  position  in 
times  of  remote  antiquity.  These  ridiculous 
legends  were  put  into  form  by  Hector  Boece^ 
fint  Principal  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
whose  Hiitory  of  Scotland  is  wholly  unworthy 
of  belief.  Unfortunately  these  legends  took 
root  in  the  national  mind,  and  were  aocepte<l 
as  fact  by  all  subsequent  historians,  who  based 
their  works  upon  them,  and  it  is  only  in  our 
own  days  that  research  has  sifted  tact  from 
fiction.  In  the  front  rank  of  the  Scottish 
poets  stand  the  two  kings,  James  I.  and 
James  V.  The  favourite  themes  of  the  poet's 
satire  were  the  bicksliding  and  corruption  of 
the  priesthood.  The  Church  had  become  too 
powerful  to  be  popular.  All  classes  of  the 
community  were  eager  to  attack  it,  and  tried 
to  incite  the  king  to  follow  the  example  of 
his  uncle,  Henry  VIII.  The  danger  was  only 
warded  off  by  the  adroitness  of  Beaton,  who 
was  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  State. 
He  turned  to  account  the  long-cherished 
jealousy  of  England  to  spoil  the  schemes 
of  Henry,  and  induced  the  king  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  their  suggestions  of  religious 
reformation.  The  discussion  of  the  subject 
ended  in  an  outburst  of  war.  The  attack  on 
the  temporalities  of  the  Church  had  already 
begun.  The  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown  were  conferred  ou  laymen,  generally 
the  king's  natural  children,  who  held  them  in 
eotnmendnm  with  the  title  of  Commendator. 
Since  the  War  of  Independence  the  Church 
bad  totally  changed  its  character.  In  the 
incessant  internal  struggles  that  disturbed 
the  ensuing  period  the  Church  always  sup- 
ported the  crown,  which  in  return  conferred 
estates  and  privilege  on  the  Church.  On 
account  of  their  superior  learning  the  great 
offices  of  state  were  filled  by  Churchmen. 
This  gave  them  a  political  influence,  which  in 
addition  to  their  wealth  was  a  conrtant  cause 
of  offence  to  the  barons.  The  two  principal 
sees— St.  Andrews  (U71)  and  Glasgow  (1492) 
— had  been  raised  to  the  dignities  of  arch- 
bishoprics, and  their  holders  vied  with  each 
other  in  an  arrogant  display  of  pomp  and 
state  to  support  their  dignity  as  princes  of 
the  Church.    The  two  Seatont  (uncle  and 


nephew)  who  succeeded  one  another  in  the 
primacy  swayed  the  affiura  of  the  state 
during  the  entire  reign  of  Jamea  Y.  and  the 
beginning  of  that  m  Mary.  They  held  a 
great  number  of  benefices  in  France  aa  well 
as  Scotland.  This  gave  them  wealth  far 
beyond  that  of  any  of  the  tempoi^  peera, 
and  corresponding  power.  They  used  this 
power  to  retard  the  movement  of  religious 
reform  by  persecuting  the  teachera  of  the  new 
doctrines,  which  had  made  their  way  into  the 
kingdom  from  England  and  Germany,  and 
wore  rapidly  becoming  popular.  The  fir»t 
sufferer  for  liberty  of  opinion  in  Scotland 
was  Reseby,  a  Lollard,  who  was  burnt  to  death 
in  1408.  After  this  there  are  camial  noiioea  of 
persons  being  called  in  question  for  alleged 
heresy.  But  Patrick  Hamilton,  who  wa:^ 
burnt  by  Beaton,  is  called  the  protc»-mart\T, 
as  he  was  the  first  to  suffer  for  the  doctrines 
which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
Established  Church.  His  death  did  more 
than  any  other  measure  to  hasten  the  im- 
pendinff  EeformatiQn.  The  unexpected  death 
of  the  king  just  after  a  disastroua  d^eat  on 
the  Border,  leaving  only  an  infant  of  a  few 
days  old  to  succeed  hixn,  gave  it  an  oppor- 
tunity for  breaking  forth.  The  first  open  act 
of  violence  was  the  murder  of  the  Primaie, 
Cardinal  Beaton  (1646).  The  doera  of  the 
deed  were  taken  after  sustaining  a  long  siege 
in  the  cardinal's  own  cai^e,  but  it  was  omy 
a  manifestation  of  the  ferment  that  oonld  be 
no  longer  controlled,  and  which  now  broke 
forth  into  the  civil  war  which  eflected  the 
Reformation. 

The  Bef ormation  effected  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  policy  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
current  of  popular  opinion.  With  the  change 
of  religion  the  French  influence  came  to  an 
end,  and  religious  sympathy  did  much  to 
stifle  the  hatred  of  Tgngl^nH  that  had  becane 
hereditary.  This  great  national  movsment 
had  much  of  the  character  of  the  pf  mat 
wars  of  France  and  England.  It  waa  the 
protests  of  an  oppreswd  peaasntrY  •g^w*^ 
the  exaggerated  feudalism  under  which  they 
groaned :  the  struggle  of  the  people  for  life 
iind  liberty  disguised  under  a  ahow  of  reh* 
gious  opinions.  The  movement  in  the  be> 
ginning  was  a  popular  one.  But  the  barooa 
turned  it  to  their  own  advantage  by  taking 
the  lead  under  the  cpedoua  title  of  Lonis 
of  the  Congregation,  and  sppropriating  the 
greater  part  of  the  spoil  The  refoaal  of  the 
Regent  Mary  of  Lorraine  to  reform  the 
Church  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  First  Covenant  (1667)  was  followed  by 
the  Reformation  riots^  in  which  the  leligsoui 
houses  and  cathedrals  were  sacked  by  th^ 
mob.  The  regent  employed  French  troofie 
for  the  restoration  of  ozder.  The  oongrega- 
tion  called  English  auxiliaries  to  their  aid. 
Scotland  was  turned  into  the  battle-field  on 
which  French  and  EngUsh  fol^3^t  OQt  their 
differences.    The  death  of  the  regent  brought 
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a  teimwrary  lull.  The  foreigners  withdrew. 
The  Estates  seised  the  opporSinity  of  passing 
the  Befonnation  Statutes,  bo  that  by  the 
time  Queen  Mary  returned  from  France  the 
old  church  had  been  formally  overthrown, 
and  the  faith  of  (Geneva  estabUshod  in  its 
stead.  Mary  was  an  ardent  Romanist,  and 
would  not  g^Te  up  her  own  form  of  wor- 
ship, although  she  did  not  interfere  with  the 
form  her  subjects  had  chosen.  Though  she 
did  not  confirm  she  did  not  reverse  the  Refor- 
mation Statutes,  nor  did  she  openly  favour 
her  co-relig^onists.  Still  she  did  not  ohoose 
her  advisers  from  among  the  Protestants, 
^lurra^  and  some  other  leaders  of  the  con- 
gregation rose  in  open  rebellion  on  the 
queen*8  marriage  with  her  oousin  Henry,  Lord 
Duttley,  and  finally  withdrew  to  England. 
>Iary's  suspected  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  and  the  favour  she  lax-ished 
upon  Bothwell,  and  her  maniage  with  him 
^vo  the  disaJIected  among  her  subjects 
an  excuse  for  her  deposition  (1567).  They 
placed  her  infant  son  upon  the  throne,  while 
Murray,  as  regent,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
^vemment.  For  eighteen  years  Mary  was 
held  a  prisoner  in  England.  This  kept  the 
two  countries  at  peace.  The  government  of 
Scotland  dared  not  disagree  with  England 
for  fear  of  having  the  queen  let  loose  upon 
them.  Four  regents,  Murray,  Lennox,  Mar, 
and  Morton,  three  of  whom  died  deaths  of 
violence,  held  the  reins  of  government  in 
succession  until  the  majority  of  James  VI. 
Iliough  Protestantism  was  still  in  the  as- 
cendant, the  episcopal  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment was  restored  under  the  regency  of  Mar. 
In  1588  the  Protestant  re-action,  excited  by 
the  Spanish  invasion  of  England,  found  vent 
in  once  again  abolishing  episcopacy,  and  the 
Presbyterian  polity  was  re-estabUshed.  After 
the  accession  of  the  king  to  the  English 
throne  (1603),  he  again  restored  episcopacy. 
And  on  the  one  occasion,  after  the  union  of 
the  crowns,  when  he  revisited  his  native  king- 
dom, he  gave  great  offence  by  reviving  a 
ritualistic  service  in  his  private  chapel.  He 
also  made  the  Assembly  pass  the  "  Five  Ar- 
ticles of  Perth.*'  These  enjoined  kneeling  at 
the  Sacrament,  the  keeping  of  Saints*  dayB 
and  Holy  days,  and  other  observances  con- 
sidered Popish.  The  attack  thus  began  on 
the  liberty  of  the  people  through  their  reli- 
^on  was  continued  by  Charles  I. 

The  attempt  to  displace  the  liturgy  of  John  ' 
Knox  by  that  of  England  drove  the  Scotch  to 
rebellion  (1637).  The  Covenant  was  renewed 
and  signed  all  over  the  land.  It  became  the 
war-cry  of  the  Protestant  party.  The  flame 
kindled  in  the  north  soon  spread  to  England, 
and  both  countries  were  once  more  plunged 
into  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  attempt  of 
the  Scots  to  place  Charles  II.  on  his  father's 
throne  failed^  and  Cromwell  accomplished 
what  had  baffled  an  earlier  conqueror — a  legis- 
lative union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Britain 


(1634).  But  under  the  Commonwealth  the 
Scotch  did  not  enjoy  perfect  religious  Uberty. 
The  Assembly  was  dosed,  and  the  power  of 
the  church  courts  abolished.  At  the  same 
time  the  obnoxious  bishops  were  removed. 
The  Hestoration  (1660)  threw  the  country 
into  a  ferment  by  re-installing  the  bishops 
and  the  episcopal  clergy.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  form  of  the  service,  and  as  the 
servioe-book  of  John  Knox  had  now  fallen 
out  of  use  the  Church  now  presented  the 
anomaly  of  a  church  with  bishops,  but  with- 
out a  liturgy.  Party  spirit  ran  high,  and 
though  the  cause  of  dispute  was  really  Httle 
more  than  a  question  of  words,  it  roused  a 
spirit  of  persecution  on  the  one  side,  and 
obstinacy  on  the  other,  that  set  the  whole 
country  in  a  flame.  When  the  Revolution 
(1688)  set  WiUiam  on  the  throne,  the  Epis- 
copal clergy  were  in  their  turn  ejected,  and  the 
Prosbytenan  polity  finally  established.  The 
union  of  the  crowns  had  not  been  beneficial 
to  the  people  of  Scotland,  for  the  lanpi  iden- 
tified themselves  with  the  richer  kingdom, 
and  only  used  the  increase  in  their  power  to 
assume  despotic  power  and  influence  on  the 
liberty  of  their  Scottish  subjects.  This  state 
of  things  could  not  continue.  It  was  impera- 
tively necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  between 
the  two  nations  that  they  should  become  one 
in  law  and  in  interest.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  a  legislative  union,  which  was  effected 
in  1707.  By  this  union  Scotland  was  in  every 
respect  the  gainer.  She  was  allowed  to  share 
in  the  English  trading  privileges.  The 
energy  of  the  Scottish  people  had  now  for  the 
flrst  time  free  scope  for  development.  The 
rebellions  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  twice  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  disturbed  the  peaoe  of 
the  country.  Good,  however,  here  came  out  of 
evil.  The  Highlanders  were  still  half  savages 
and  looked  on  by  the  Lowlanders  as  an  alien 
race,  and  their  country  as  an  unknown  region. 
The  breaking-up  of  the  clan  system  and  the 
making  of  roads  which  followed  the  rising 
(1746)  first  opened  up  these  wild  regions  for 
the  entrance  of  civilisation.  The  abolition 
of  heritable  jurisdictions  (1748)  at  last  broke 
the  chain  of  feudalism,  which  till  then  had 
curbed  the  progress  of  the  people.  [High- 
lands.] Since  the  interests  of  Scotland  and 
England  have  become  one,  Scotland  has  risen 
to  the  level  of  the  sister  kingdom  in  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  manuf^tures. 

Early  histoiy :  Chrtmielea  of  the  Fietf  and  SecU ; 
Adunxnan,  Lt/«  of  St.  Columha  (ed.  Beeves); 
ChronidM  and  U&mmiaU  rtlatAng  to  Sootlantf, 
iaraedby  the  Lord  Clerk  Begister ;  Bede,  ^ceUfi- 
agtical  Uitt, ;  Father  Innea,  Critical  B$$ay  on 
Andent  Jnkabttanis  of  SooiUtnd;  Bobertaon, 
Emlv  Kinga  of  SooUaml :  Skene.  Oltid  SootUtnd  ; 
English  Chzoniclea  of  Laaerooat  and  Melrot-e, 
and  of  BiemiDgford  and  Langtoft;  Wyntoun, 
Cknmiclo,  MedlfBval  Period:  Fordnn,  Sonti- 
ckvmie'm'  Fitsoottie,  CfcrenieU;  Aett  of  th$ 
8eoU  PoAianmdMs  Stvto  Pap$n,  Hmry  7177.; 
StdUr  PaTp4r§,  Beformatlon  and  anbeeqaent 
period:  Jobn  Knox,  Bigtory  (ed.  Laing)  and 
iXtcmal  of  Oocurrmta;  Ei&t.  of  Jomtt  (ho  8tHi 
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Sir  James  Melville's  Ufmoin;  Mm  BtwiH*9 
L«it«rfl  (in  LabanoiTs  and  Tualet'a  Collectioiis)  t 
Grab,  Ecclesiastical  Hist,  (^f  Scotland ;  Woodrow, 
AnaUeta  ami  Hist,  c/ths  Sufftrings  ;  Bannatyne'i 
Msfmorials  ;  SpaltUng'B  K«mortat«  of  ths  TVoubUf. 
The  best  general  history  is  Dr.  J.  Hill  Bnrton, 
H\Mt.  of  S&)tland.  See  also  Cosmo  Innes,  Sk/^Ms 
^  Sarly  Soottuh  HiAtw^  amd.  Lseturss  en  SooUish 
Lsgdl  Aniiquitiss.  Also  the  Publioations  of 
the  Bsanatyne,  Maitland,  and  Spaidiov  Claba. 

[M.M,] 

Scotland,  Church  of.  Christiauty  was 
introduced  into  Celtic  Scotland  by  the  Scots 
who  came  over  from  Ireland  in  the  sixth 
century.  Columba,  Abbot  oi  Burrow,  left  hia 
native  land  of  Ireland,  and  with  twelve 
monks  founded  a  mission  station  on  the  islet 
of  lona,  lying  off  the  west  coast.  From  this 
germ  the  Church  of  Scotland  sprang.  A 
group  of  wattled  huts  clustered  round  a 
wooden  churoh  formed  the  monastery,  and 
from  this  centre  the  missionary  seal  of  the 
monks  carried  the  Christian  faith  to  the 
Orkneys  and  adjacent  islands;  eastward  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Picts,  and  southward  to  the 
English  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  The 
Church  thus  foimded  was  quite  independent 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  differed  in  some 
points  from  the  general  usages  of  Western 
Christendom.  The  fashion  of  the  tonsure  and 
the  mode  of  reckoning  the  date  of  Easter  were 
two  of  these  points.  The  system  of  Churoh 
government  was  monastic.  The  power  of 
controlling  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  in  the 
hands  of  &e  abbots  to  whom  the  bishops  were 
subordinate.  It  was  not  until  the  eleventh 
century  that  these  peculiarities  were  abolished, 
and  the  Scottish  Church  brought  into  con- 
formity with  the  rest  of  Christendom.  This 
was  effected  by  Margaret,  the  English  queen 
of  Malcolm  Canmoro.  By  that  time  the 
Church  had  fallen  from  its  primitive  purity 
and  simplicity.  The  dignity  of  abbot  had  be* 
come  hereditary  in  lay  &milies.  A  body  of 
irregular  clergy  called  "  Culdees"  were  in 
possession  of  the  religious  foundations.  The 
reforms  begun  by  Margaret  were  mora  fully 
carried  out  by  her  son  David,  whose  bounty 
to  the  Church  won  him  the  honour  of  canoni- 
sation. He  established  the  bishoprics  of  Dun^ 
blane,  Brechin,  Aberdeen,  Ross,  Caithness, 
and  Glasgow,  founded  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy 
Rood,  which  afterwards  became  the  favourite 
palace  of  the  later  sovereigns,  and  many  other 
religious  houses.  The  Archbishop  of  York  laid 
claim  to  the  spiritual  superiority  over  Soot- 
land  on  the  ground  that  the  country  came 
within  the  limits  of  his  province.  This  claim, 
which  was  closely  intertwined  with  that  of 
the  English  overlordship,  had.  from  time  to 
time  been  hotly  contested.  At  length,  in  the 
council  of  Korthamnton,  1176,  the  archbishop 
formally  summoned  the  Scottish  clergy  to 
acknowledge  their  dependence.  This  lea  to 
an  appeal  to  Rome.  The  Pope  Clement  III. 
vindicated  their  independenoe,  and  declared 
Scotland  to  be  in  immediate  dependence  on 
the  Holy  See  (1188). 


During  the  War  of  Independence  the 
Church  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  l^Tigli^A 
annexation ;  and  it  was  in  great  measure  due 
to  the  support  of  the  clergy  that  Bmoe  was  in 
the  end  successful.  During  the  socoeeding 
period,  which  was  a  time  of  almost  continued 
struggle  between  the  bandage  and  the  crown, 
the  Church  is  invariably  found  <mi  the  side  of 
the  crown.  Inanagaof  ignorance  the  superior 
learning  of  the  clergy  gave  them  great  influ- 
ence, as  it  threw  all  Uie  chief  offices  of  state 
into  their  hands.  The  see  of  St.  Andrew 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  archbishopric 
bySixtus  XV.  (1471);  Glasgow  received  the 
same  honour  some  twenty  years  later.  Thi» 
led  to  continual  strife.  St.  Andrews  daimed 
the  superiority  over  the  see  of  Glasgow  <«. 
the  ground  of  seniority,  while  Glasgow  as- 
sert^ its  independenoe.  The  brawls  b^ween 
their  respective  adherents  penetrated  to  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  and  the  appeals  to  Bosne 
were  so  constant  that  the  Estates  at  last  for- 
bade them  as  being  the  cause  of  "  inestimable 
dampnage  "  to  the  realm.  During  this  period 
the  Church  did  much  to  promote  the  weUarc 
of  the  people.  The  regular  dei^gy  were  the 
fosterers  of  education  and  letters,  and  the  pro- 
moters of  aU  agricultural  and  industrial 
advancement.  The  schools  in  oonueetioo 
with  the  cathedrals  and  religious  houses  wef« 
the  germs  from  which  have  gi-owa  th^* 
grammar  schools  of  later  times ;  and  it  wa^ 
the  monks  who  awakened  the  taste  lor  the  Sx^t 
arts,  of  poetry,  painting,  music,  and  archi- 
tecture. It  was  they  also  who  showed  th^ 
people  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  barren 
soil  and  ungenial  climate  by  skilful  cultiw- 
tion.  They  naturalised  foreign  fruits  and 
vegetables,  first  discovered  the  great  coal- 
fields that  have  since  been  such  a  aoorce  <»f 
wealth  to  the  country,,  and  showed  how  the 
coal  could  be  used  fcnr  fueL  It  was  they  ai» 
who  introduced  the  making  of  glass  and 
other  profitable  industries.  The  foundation 
of  the  universities  was  likewise  due  to  the 
liberality  of  Churchmen :  that  of  St.  Andrews 
was  founded  by  Wardlaw  (1410);  that  of 
Glasgow  by  IHirnbull ;  and  that  of  Aberdeen 
by  Elphinstone,  in  the  same  century.  In  each 
instance  the  founder  was  bishop  of  the  see. 
During  the  long  minority  of  Jsmes  V.  the 
Chuich  was  at  the  senith  of  its  power.  Jamcft 
Beaton,  the  primate,  swayed  the  state  st  his 
will,  and  on  his  death  his  nephew  David,  the 
cardinal,  succeeded  to  all  his  preferments,  and 
to  even  more  than  his  influence  and  power. 
The  policy  pursued  by  the  two  Beatoos  was 
to'  foster  the  old  enmity  to  England,  and  to 
widen  the  breach  if  possible,  while  they 
strove  to  knit  more  closely  the  long-standing 
alliance  with  France.  Their  aim  in  so  doing 
was  to  stave  off  if  possible  the  Befonnatian. 
which  in  England  and  Germsay  was  sayptng 
the  foundations  of  the  Church.  But  the 
causes  which  provoked  a  similar  moTement 
in  Scotiaad  were  already  at  work,  and  had 
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arigmated  within  the  Church  itself.  The 
wealth  and  extent  of  the  Ghuroh  landB; 
the  political  influence  which  their  tenure  of 
the  highest  offices  of  state,  and  the  riches 
resulting  from  the  custom  of  conferring  many 
preferments  gave  to  the  prelates,  arousiMl  the 
jealousy  of  the  haronage,  and  even  of  the 
crown.  Already  the  practice  had  begun  of 
conferring  the  richest  abbeys  and  priories  on 
la^en  who  held  the  land  in  eommmdofnj 
with  the  title  of  Commendator.  The  natural 
sons  of  the  king  wei-e  cotnmooly  provided  for 
in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  priest- 
hood had  alienated  the  people  h^  the  abuse  of 
excommunication,  and  by  the  rigorous  extor- 
tion of  tithes  and  church  dues.  They  were, 
therefore,  ready  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the 
proposals  of  reform,  which  promised  to  free 
them  from  this  spiritual  tyranny.  The  first 
indication  of  the  striving  after  religious 
freedom  is  the  burning  of  John  Reseby  as  a 
heretic  (U08),  and  at  uie  close  of  the  century 
we  find  thirty  persons  accused  of  being 
Xiollards.  From  England  in  the  sixteenth 
centur}'  the  reformed  doctrines  came  into 
Scotland,  and  spread  rapidly  among  the 
people.  The  Beatons  were  both  persecutors 
of  the  so-called  heretics.  The  burning  of 
George  Wishart  (1545)  provoked  the  murder  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  which  was  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  revolutionary  movement.  [Reforma- 
tion w  Scotland.]  This  was  the  first  re- 
ligious war  from  which  Scotland  suffered, 
but  it  was  not  to  be  the  last.  The  contest 
between  Popery  and  Protestantism  may  be 
called  a  question  of  doctrine.  The  second 
religious  war  was  waged  for  the  disputed 
form  of  a  liturgy,  and  the  third  was  based  on 
the  contention  whether  the  overseers  of  the 
Church  should  be  styled  bishop  or  presbyter. 
The  Act  of  1690,  confirmed  by  the  Act  of 
Security  at  the  TTnion,  settled  the  dispute  for 
ever  by  establishing  Presbyterianism.  Since 
then  the  Church  has  been  shaken  to  its 
foundations  by  the  contention  as  to  the  rights 
of  patrons  to  induct  ministers  to  parishes 
without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  Veto  Act.  passed  by  the  General 
ABsembly,  1834,  declared  it  to  be  a  "funda- 
mental law  of  the  Church  that  no  pastor 
flhall  be  intruded  on  a  congregation  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  people."  This  Act,  however, 
was  proved  to  be  illegal,  and  had  to  be 
rescinded.  Tins  led  to  the  Disruption,  when 
more  tiian  a  third  of  the  clergy,  the  promoters 
of  the  Veto  Act,  left  the  Church  and  founded 
another  sect,  known  as  the  Free  Church, 
whioh  differs  only  from  the  Establishment  in 
having  no  state  support,  and  giving  to  each 
congregation  the  right  of  electing  its  own 
minister.  Since  the  majority  of  patrons 
have  now  voluntarily  resigned  their  rights  of 
presentation,  even  tiiis  shght  cause  of  differ- 
ence has  been  removed.  [Chukch,  Cbltio; 
Scotland  ;  Rbfobmatiok  in  Scotland.] 

J.HiU  Barton,  HMory  nfBeUUmd;  arab,Ji0el#- 


•iostieal  Siat.  of  BeoUaind;  John  Knox,  Ei&twy 
(ed.  Lainif) :  Bishop  Leslie,  Hittory;  Cosmo 
tnnes,  8k»tchM  of  Early  Scottish  HUtory  ;  Skene, 
Cdtio  Seotland.  The  St.  Gilm  L§etvr9$  (flnt 
series)  give  a  good  popalar  summanr  of  Soottish 
Chnroh  history.  [M.  M.] 

Scots*  The,  was  a  name  originally  be- 
stowed upon  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  a 
fact  which  until  recently  has  hardly  been 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  historians.  After 
numerous  previous  expeditions  a  colony  of 
Scots  (who  were  Caelic  in  race)  from  Ulster 
crossed  over  to  Argyle  (498),  where  they 
established  the  kingdom  of  Dalxiada.  There 
was  for  long  a  close  connection  between  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  Dalriadas,  two  members  of 
the  same  family  often  ruling  in  Irish  and 
Scotch  Dalriada  at  the  same  time.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Scots  was  asserted  by  Aidan 
(576)  at  Drumcat ;  it  was  not  till  the  tenth 
century  that  the  name  Scotia  ceased  to  be 
applied  to  Ireland,  and  was  transferred  to 
Scotiand;  it  was  even  later  before  the  term 
Soot  acquired  a  national  signification.  Besides 
this  the  independence  of  Strathch'de  ceased 
altogether.  Shortly  afterwards  (jonstantine 
II.  procured  the  throne  for  his  brother  Donald, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Britons  and  the  Scots,  and  £)r  the  sub- 
sequent annexation ;  a  branch  of  the  Mac- 
alpin  family  continued  to  rule  in  Strathdyde 
till  the  time  of  Malcolm  II.  In  946  Cumlnia, 
i.0.,  Strathdyde,  which  had  already  in  924 
chosen  Eadward  the  Elder  "to  father  and 
lord,"  was  harried  by  Eadmund,  and  given 
up  to  Malcolm  to  be  held  on  condition  of 
fealty.  Chi  the  death  of  Edgar  in  1107  he 
left  Strathdyde  to  his  youngest  brother 
David,  to  the  chagrin  of  Alexander  I.,  who 
saw  that  his  kiogdom  would  be  much 
weakened  in  consequence.  Alexander,  how- 
ever, died  without  heirs,  and  David  suc- 
ceeded to  the  whole  kingdom ;  from  his  xeign 
dates  the  rise  of  Southern  Scotland. 

Soot's  Water  was  a  name  given  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  the  old  boundary  between 
the  Anglian  Lothians  and  the  Celtic  kingdom 
of  Scotland. 

Bootty  Sib  Waltxb,  of  Buccleuch,  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  rescue  James  V.  from  the 
custody  of  Angus  in  conjunction  with  the 
Earl  of  Lennox.  He  whs  murdered  at  Edin- 
burgh by  a  member  of  the  Clan  Ker,  who 
were  his  hereditary  enemies. 

SoromSy  Sir  William  {d.  1683),of  whoee 
birth  and  parentage  nothing  is  known,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1653.  In  1676  he  waa 
appointed  by  Danby  to  a  judgeship  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  in  1678  was  advanced  to 
the  chief  justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench. 
He  was  one  of  the  worst  judges  that  ever 
disgraced  the  English  bench.  While  the 
national  madness  of  the  Popish  Plot  lasted,  he 
made  a  point  of  accepting  all  the  evidence  of 
tibe  most  infamous  inzormen  without  questiiNi. 
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To  be  brought  before  him  in  1679  and  1680  was 
oquivalent  to  being  convicted.  His  inhuman 
conduct  towards  the  supposed  conspirators 
in  the  Popish  Plot  was  only  equalled  by  his 
gross  partiality  and  brutality  towards  the 
other  party  when  he  discovered  that  the  tide 
was  turning  against  Shaftesbury  and  his 
associates.  In  1680  he  was  impeached  by  the 
Commons.  The  lords  refused  to  commit 
him,  but  the  king,  perceiving  how  unpopular 
the  chief  justice  had  become,  removed  him 
from  his  office  in  1681,  though  allowing  him 
a  pension  of  £1,500  a  year. 
8tat9  TKola. 

Bozopet  KiCHARO,  Archbishop  of  York 
{d.  1406},  was  the  brother  of  Richard  II. 's 
minister,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  He  was 
made  Archbishop  of  York  in  1398.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  Henry's  accession,  and 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  Earl  of  March. 
In  1406  he  joined  Northumberland  and 
others  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king.  He 
was  entrapped  into  a  conference  with  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  when  he  was  seised  and  be* 
headed  at  York.  He  was  regarded  by  the 
pjonle  as  a  martyr,  and  pilgrimages  were 
inaae  to  his  tomb.  The  execution  of  Scrope 
was  the  first  instance  in  England  of  a  prelate 
being  put  to  death  by  the  civil  power. 
Stabbc,  CoHd.  Hi9\,  vol.  iii. 

Borope,  Richakd  lb  {d,  1403),  after  dis- 
tinguishing himself  for  his  gallantry  in  the 
French  and  Scotch  wars  of  Edward  III.*s 
reign,  was,  on  the  accession  of  Richard  II., 
appointed  Steward  of  the  Household,  and  in 
1378  he  held  the  chancellorship  lor  a  brief 
period,  and  again  in  1381-2.  He  conducted 
himself  with  great  moderation  during  the 
troubles  of  Richard's  reign,  and  though  he 
took  part  in  the  trial  of  Tresilian  and  the 
other  royal  ministers  in  1387,  he  was  declared 
innocent  in  1897. 

Berope  of  Bolton,  Lord  {d,  1692),  War- 
den of  the  West  Marches  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  Governor  of  Carlisle,  was  entrusted 
for  a  short  time  with  the  charge  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  aided  in  crushing  the 
rebellion  of  1669,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  one  of  the  conunanders  in  the  raid  on 
Scotland. 

Boropo  of  Kasham,  Loed  {d.  1416), 

was  a  nephew  of  Archbishop  Scrope,  and  one 
of  Henry  Y.'s  most  intimate  friends.  He 
was  employed  by  the  king  on  many  diplo- 
matic errands,  but  in  1416  was  apparently 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cambridge  to 
place  the  Earl  of  March  on  the  throne.  His 
guilt  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but  he  was  con- 
rictod  by  his  peers  and  executed. 

Bonllabono,  Thb  Massacre  at,  took 

?'lace  on  the  oth  of  June,  1798,  during  the 
rish  Rebellion,  while  Bagenal  Harvey  and 
Father  Roche  were  attacking  New  Ross. 
All  the  Protestants  taken  prisoners  by  in- 
surgent bends  were  here  comfined  in  a  bam. 


some  300  men  being  left  there  to  guard  tliem. 
At  nine  in  the  morning,  thirty  or  forty  of  the 
Bien  were  murdered,  but  those  in  the  bun  wta« 
as  yet  spared.  When,  however,  the  rebeb  had 
been  finally  repulsed  at  Mew  Roes,  the  rabble 
set  fire  to  the  bam,  and  184  old  men,  women, 
and  children  (sixteen  Catholics  amongst  them) 
were  either  burnt  to  death  or  ptkad  as  they 
tried  to  escapft. 

XusffniTe,  Hilt  ifihu  JUbdUem. 

Bouta^e  first  appears  in  1156  as  a  tax 
of  twenty   shillings  on  the  knight*s  fee  or 
icutum,  imposed,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of 
Archbishop  Theobald,  upon  knights  holding 
estates  from  churches.     In  1169  two  marks 
were  taken  from  every  knight*s  fee  in  lieu  of 
personal  service  in  the  war  of  Toulouse ;   and 
henceforth  the  term  scutage  bore  the  meaning 
of   a  payment   in  commutation  of    aervioe. 
To  ^e  majority  of  the  knights  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  pay  the  tax  than  to  go 
upon  a  distant  expedition,  and  the  money  was 
welcome  to  the  king  as  enabling  him  to  hire 
more  trustworthy  troops.  It  was  indeed  one  of 
the  most  important  of  Henry  II  .*8  anti- feudal 
measures,  and  may  be  com^iired  in  its  general 
policy  with  Edwiud  I.*s  distraint  of  knight- 
hood.   It  was  again  levied  under  Henry  IL 
in  1171  and  1186,  each  time  at  twenty 'shil- 
lings on  the  knight*s  fee,  and  three   times 
under  Richard  I.,  once  at  ten,  and  twice  at 
twenty  shillings.    Like  all  other  taxes  it  was 
used  as  a  means  of  extortion  by  John :  two 
marks  on  the  fee  were  demanded  as  often  as  ten 
times;  and  therefore  the  Great  Charter  de- 
clared that  no  scutage  should  henceforth  be 
imposed  save  by  the  common  counsel  of  the 
nation.    But  this  restriction  was  appsrently 
irksome  to  the  advisers  of  the  young  Henry 
III.,  and  therefore  in  the  second  re-issue  ol 
the  Charter  in  1217  an  article  was  inserted 
to  the  effect  that  scutage  should  be  tsken  as 
in  King  Henry*s  time,  i^.  (probably)  without 
needing  the  consent  of  the  eommmne  eomeiiim$m, 
Scutage  was  exacted  nine  times  between  121S 
and  1283,  but  after  that  more  rarelj.     By 
Edward  I.   it  was   resorted  to  only   as  an 
afterthought,  and  often  appears  seTetal  yean 
after  the  war  for  which  it  is  demanded.     la 
the  following  reigns  it  was  seldom  collected. 
and  then  only  when  the  king  himscJf  went  to 
war.    After  1385,  when  it  was  remitted  after 
the  Scotch  expedition,  it  disappears. 
Stnbbs,  Cmut.  Hut.,  espee.  i^  i  161. 

[W.  J,  A.] 

Burnl,  Tmi  Qrbat,  is  the  smlilfrm  of 
reignty,  and  is  used  on  all  solemn 
when  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed. A  new  Great  Seal  is  provided  by  the 
Icing  in  council  at  the  beginning  ol  a  new- 
reign,  or  whenever  a  change  is  mads  in  the 
ro^  arais  or  style,  and  the  old  one  is  pahlidy 
broken.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who,  following  the 
<aampli  of  the  Carolingian  king^  placed  it 
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in  the  keeping  of  a  chancellor.    From  the 
time  of  Becket  and  onwards  the  office  wae 
one  of  varied  importance,  and  accordingly  we 
lind  that  the  personal  custody  of  the  aeal  wae 
not  unfrequently  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
vice-chancellor.     Richard  I.  violently  took 
possession  of  the  seal,    ordered  a  new  one 
to  be  made,  and  proclaimed  that  all  charters 
which  had  been  sealed  with  the  old  one  were 
null  and  void.      In  order  to    prevent  this 
practice,  a  statute  was  passed  on  the  28th 
of  Hear}'  III.,  proclaiming  the  nullity  of  any 
document  sealed  by  the  Great  Seal  during 
its  absence  from  the  hands  of  the  chancellor. 
This  law  was,  however,  often  broken,  and 
it  was   not    unusual  for  the  chancellor  to 
entrust    the    seal    to    one    or    more    vice- 
«'hancellorB   when  he  was  engaged  on  the 
business  of  his  diocese,  or  absent  from  Eng- 
land.   Also  during  the  interval  between  the 
death  or  resignation  of  one  chancellor,  the 
Great  Seal,  instead  of  reverting  to  the  sove- 
reign, passed  into  the  hands  of  a  temporary 
keeper.    Gradually  this  official  acquired  the 
light  of  discharging  all  the  duties  connected 
with  the  Great  Seul,  and  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Nicholas    Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  during    the 
t  arlier  part  of  £lizabeth*s  reign,  a  statute  was 
passed  declaring   him   to  luive  '*  the  same 
]»laoe,  pre-eminence,  and  jurisdiction  as  the 
Liord  Chancellor  of  England.**    During  the 
following  reigns  the  Great  Seal  continued  in 
the  custody  of  the  Lord  Keeper  in  the  first 
instance,    but    this    official    was    generally 
raised    to    the     title    of    Lord    Chancellor 
and  kept  the  seal;    since   the  accession   of 
(leorge  III.,   however,  the  office    of   Lord 
Keeper  has  been  discontinued.     The  Great 
Seal  was  also   occasionally  placed  in  com- 
mission.    Under    the   Tudors    and   Stuarts 
the   earlier   ordinance   passed    in    1443,  re- 
quiring that  the  chancellor  should  not  fix 
the  Great  Seal  without  authority  under  the 
Privy  Seal,    was    seldom    observed.     When 
lord  Keeper  Littleton  fled  to  Charles  I.  at 
York  in  1642,  taking  with  him  the  Great  Seal, 
the  Long  Parliament  illegally  ordered  a  new 
Great  S^  to  be  made,  to  which  after  some 
delay  the  Lords  gave  their  consent,  in  spite 
of  a  proclamation  by  the  king,  charging  those 
concerned  in  making  it  with  high  treason. 
In  1648  a  new  Grest  Seal  was  ordered  with 
Republican  insigpnia,  and  soon  afterwards  it 
was  declared  high  treason  to  counterfeit  it. 
A  rival  Great  Seal  was,  however,  used  by 
Charles  II.  immediately  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  which  was  lost  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester.     James  II.  on  his  flight  from 
liondon  threw  the  Great  Seal  into  the  Thames, 
hut  it  was  fished  np  again  near  Lambeth. 
Since  the  Revolution  the  use  of  the  Great 
Seal  has  been  strictly  conftned  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  and  Lords  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  regulations  for  its  employ- 
ment have  been  caraf  ally  observed.     By  the 
Act  of  Union  with  Scotland  one  Great  Seal 


for  the  United  Kingdom  is  used  for  writs 
to  summon  Parliament,  for  foreign  treaties 
and  all  public  acts  of  state,  while  a  seal 
in  Scotland  is  used  for  private  grants.  Tbo 
Act  of  Union  with  Ireland,  however,  made 
no  express  provision  for  establishing  one  Great 
Seal  fbr  the  United  Kingdom.  By  the  Great 
Seal  (Offices)  Act  of  1874,  various  offices  con- 
nected with  the  Great  Seal  were  abolished, 
and  further  changes  are  in  contemplation 
(1884). 

Campbell,  LivM  <tf  th§  Lord  Chanetllort:  see 
also  for  lists  of  Lord  Chancellors  and  Iiord 
XeepoRB,  Hajdn,  Book  of  Dignitieo. 

[L.  C.  S,] 

Seat  Thi  Pbity,  is  affixed  to  all  letters- 
patent  for  the  grant  of  charters,  pardons, 
&c.,  before  they  come  to  the  Great  Seal,  and  to 
some  things  of  minor  importance  which  do 
not  pass  the  Great  Seal  at  all.  The  office  of 
Cleric  or  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  now  called 
Lord  I^ivy  Seal,  is  of  Norman  origin.  By 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  he  had  become  one 
of  the  chief  officers  of  stete  and  a  member  of 
the  king's  counciL  The  dignity  was  fre- 
quently conferred  on  an  ecclesiastic;  for 
instence,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.  John 
Russell,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  united  the  offices 
of  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  President  of 
the  Council.  The  keeper  was  a  member  of 
the  Court  of  Ster  Chamber  as  organised  by 
Henry  VII.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  Privy  Seal  was  made  the  warrant  of  the 
legality  of  letters  patent  from  the  crown,  and 
authorised  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  affix  the 
Great  Seal.  Letters  patent  formerly  passed 
from  the  Signet  Office  to  the  Privy  Seal 
Office  in  the  form  of  Signet  Bills,  and  were 
then  sealed  and  sent  to  the  Lord  Chancellor ; 
but  on  the  abolition  of  the  Signet  Office  in 
1848,  it  was  enacted  that  warranto  under  the 
royal  sign-manual,  prepared  by  the  Attomey- 
Genertd  and  Solicitor-General,  setting  forth 
the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  letters-patent  to 
be  granted,  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  counter-signed  by  one  of  the  principal 
Secretories  of  State,  would  be  a  sufficient 
authority  for  the  Privy  Seal  being  affixed. 
At  the  same  time  the  appointmento  of  Clerks 
of  the  Signet  and  Clerks  of  the  Privy  Seal 
were  abolished.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal  is  the 
fifth  great  officer  of  state,  a  Privy  Councillor 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  and  tekes  precedence 
after  the  Lord  President  of  the  CounciL  The 
office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland  was 
established  by  James  I.  after  his  return  from 
imprisonment  in  England.  It  was  directly 
modelled  on  the  parallel  dignity  in  the 
English  court.  The  seal  had  been  previously 
kept  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Bajdn,  Book  of  DigniHrn:  11  and  18  Tict., 

c.  at  [L.  C.  8.] 

Searoh  Wavraate  are  issued  by  i  ustices 
of  the  peace  to  the  officers  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  requiring  them  to  search  a  house 
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or  other  specified  place  for  property  suspected 
to  have  been  stolen.  The  conditions  of  their 
issue  are  regulated  by  the  Larceny  Act  of 
1861  and  the  Pawnbrokers*  Act  of  1872. 

Beaton,  John  Colboknb,  Lord  (b.  1779, 
d.  1863),  one  of  the  most  famous  generals 
of  his  age,  distinguished  himself  in  his  first 
campaign  in  Holland  (1799).  In  1801  he 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  and  served 
throughout  the  Peninsular  War  with  great 
distinction.  It  is  said  that  his  handling  of 
the  52nd  Regiment  at  Waterloo  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  English  victory. 
In  1828  he  was  made  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Canada,  and  GK>vemor-General  of  the  same 
province  in  1837.  He  was  also  commander 
of  the  forces  at  the  same  time,  and  to  his 
energetic  action  the  eaay  suppression  of  the 
Canadian  Rebellion  of  1838  was  mainly  due. 
In  the  following  year  his  services  were  re- 
warded by  a  peerage,  and  in  1860  Lord  Seaton 
became  a  field-marshal.  In  1843  he  was 
made  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Isles,  an  office  which  he  held  for  six  years. 

Bebastopol  was  a  strongly  fortified  city 
in  the  Crimea,  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
made  the  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  fleet. 
When  the  Crimean  War  broke  out'its  siege  was 
resolved  upon.  About  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  the  southern  side  of  it  was  evacuated 
by  the  Russians,  and  the  town  was  occupied 
by  the  allies,  the  Crimean  War  practically 
ended  (Sept.  9,  1855).    [Ckimban  Wab.] 

Seeker,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury {b.  1693,  d,  1768),  was  bom  of  Dissent- 
ing parents  at  Sibthorpe,  in  Nottinghamshire.  * 
Abandoning  the  Dissenting  ministry  for 
medicine,  and  ultimately  persuaded  by  his 
school  friend,  Butler,  to  join  the  ministry  of 
the  Established  Church,  he  entered  Elzeter 
College,  Oxford,  was  ordained  in  1723,  and 
was  made  in  1735  Bishop  of  Bristol;  was 
translated  in  1737  to  Oxford,  and  in  1758 
made  archbishop.  Her  was  an  energetio  and 
respectable  archbishop. 

Portens,  Life  of  Sedur  prefixed  to  his  ITorfet. 

Beeretavy  of  Btate»,  Thb  Oppicb  op, 

is  supposed  to  be  first  mentioned  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  when  we  find  a  ucretariua 
Hotter  in  existence,  who  carried  out  the  duties 
which  had  been  previously  fulfilled  by  the 
king's  clerk.  There  continued  to  be  one 
principal  secretary  of  state  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  reien  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  two 
were  appointed  of  equal  powers  (1539).  In 
the  same  reign  secretaries  of  state,  who 
had  previously  been  mere  clerks  who  pre- 
pared business  for  the  Privy  Council,  but 
were  not  admitted  to  its  debates,  became 
members  of  tiiat  body.  8ir  Robert  Cecil  had 
the  recognised  title  of  "  Our  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State,"  and  the  office  of  secretary 
attained  its  present  importance  when  after 
^  RoTolntioii  the  Cabinet  began  to  dispkoe 


the  Privy  CounciL  On  the  union  with  Scot- 
land  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotch  affairs 
was  created,  among  those  who  held  the  office 
being  the  Earl  of  Mar,  but  it  expired  in 
1746.  In  1768  a  secretary  was  appointed  for 
American  and  Colonial  affairs,  which  from 
1660  had  been  managed  by  the  Cooncil  of 
Trade,  but  this  office  was  aoolished  in  1782. 
In  the  same  year  an  important  change  took 
place.  Hitherto  the  two  secretaryahipe  had 
been  known  as  those  of  the  northern  and 
the  southern  department,  of  whom  the  form^', 
in  addition  to  the  superintendence  of  tht* 
foreign  affairs  of  Northern  Europe,  was  sup- 
posed to  manage  those  of  Ireland.  This 
clumsy  arrangement  was  now  abolished,  and 
their  duties  devolved  upon  Home  and  Foreign 
Secretaries.  In  1794  a  Secretary  at  War  w^b 
appointed,  and  he  received  in  addition  the 
business  of  the  colonies  in  1801,  bat  the  two 
functions  of  colonial  and  military  administra- 
tion were  finally  separated  in  1854.  The 
secretaryship  for  India  was  created  in  1858 
on  the  abolition  of  the  double  s^'stem  of 
government.  The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land does  not  as  a  mle  have  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  is  not  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state.  His  official 
title  is  the  Cliief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  There  are  also  Parliamentary 
under-secretaries,  and  permanent  secretariea, 
who  are  the  heads  of  the  working  staffs  of  th^ 
government  departments. 

Beeurity,  Thb  Bill  op  (Scotlaki)),  was 
passed  in  1703  by  the  Scottish  Parliaunent 
during  the  agitation  that  preceded  and  neces- 
sitated the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  It  pro- 
vided that  Parliament  should  fix  a  sncoeasor 
to  the  Scottish  crown  on  the  death  of  Anne 
from  among  the  Protestant  members  of  the 
royal  family,  provided  that  he  ahoold  nnder 
no  circumstances  be  the  same  person  as  the 
successor  to  the  English  crown,  unless  foil 
security  was  given  for  the  religious  and  com- 
mercial independence  of  Scotland,  and  its 
equality  in  bade  with  England.  The  royal 
assent  was  naturally  refused  to  soch  a 
measure;  but  this  step  proved  so  unpopular 
that  Parliament  had  to  be  immediately  dk- 
missed  without  hope  of  subsidy. 

Barton,  Hut.  ^  SooUatul  and  JUAgm  ^  Qma 

Amu, 

Bedgemoor,  Thb  Battlb  or  (July  a, 
1686),  was  fought  between  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth and  the  royal  troops  under  the  £arl  of 
Feveraham.  After  marching  through  the  West 
country  and  failing  to  capture  Bath,  MonoKNith 
determined  to  risk  all  in  a  general  engagement 
with  the  royal  troops,  who  were  encamped  on 
Sedgemoor,  about  three  miles  south  of  Bridge- 
water,  while  Monmouth  was  then  in  Bridge- 
water.  Sedgemoor  is  a  swampy  plain,  crossed 
by  wide  ditchi«  called  "rhines.**  In  front 
of  Lord  Feversham's  camp  was  one  of  tfaess 
called  the  Bossez  Bhino.   It  was  Moamoath^s 
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intention  to  attack  the  royal  army  in  its 
camp  at  night.    Hia  army  was  in  motion 
by  midnight,  and  hia  guides  brought  him  to 
the  brink  ol  the  "rhjne,"  fronting  Fever- 
shames  encampment.   This  was  too  deep  to  be 
crossed.     The  insurgents  halted   in   doubt, 
and  by  accident  shots  were  fired  across  the 
"rhine,"and  these  roused  Feversham^s  troops. 
Making  a  detour,  they  fell  on  Monmouth^s 
army.  Lord  Grey  and  his  horse  were  the  first 
of  the  insurgents  to  gi%'e  way.    The  peasants 
and  miners  of  the  West  country,  however, 
fought  with  more  courage.    But  the  flight  of 
the  cavalry,  under  Grey,  had  made  the  cause 
of  Monmouth  hox>eless.    The  duke  himself, 
at   dawn,  rode    away  towards    Hampshire. 
Deserted  by  their  leaders,  the  insurgents  en- 
deavoured to  fly ;  but  Colonel  Kirke,  at  the 
head  of  his  Tangier  troops,  followed  them 
in  close   pursuit.    A    great   and  barbarous 
slaughter  of  the  fugitives  by  the  royal  troops 
ensued.    The  battle,  of  course,  put  an  imme- 
diate end  to  Monmouth's  rebellion. 

Macaulaj,  Hitt.  of  Eng. ;  Boberts,  Jf onmotcth. 

Seditioiui  Meetings  BiU  (I7d5)  wa« 

provoked  by  the  same  state  of  populax  ex- 
citement which  caused  the  Treasonable  Prac- 
tices BilL     The  measure  was  introduced  by 
Pitt.    It  prohibited  the  meeting  of  more  than 
fifty  persons  (except    county   and   borough 
meetings  duly  called)  for  the  consideration  of 
petitions  or  addresses  for  reform  in  Church  or 
State,  or  for  the  discussion  of  any  grievance, 
without  the  sanction  of  a  magistrate.     It 
vested   large    discretionary   powers    in   the 
magistrates,  both    as    to    sanctioning    such 
meetings  and  dispersing  them.     Pitt  even 
proposed  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  discussion 
by  only  permitting  debating  sodeties  to  meet 
in  duly  licensed  rooms.    The  bill  was  pro- 
fessedly a  measure  of  coercion,  and  was  as 
such  opposed  by  Fox  and  all  his  party  with 
even  more  than  their  wonted  vigour.     Only 
forty-two  members  followed  him  in  opposing 
the  introduction  of  the  bill ;  and  on  its  last 
reading    only  fifty-one   could  be  found   to 
oppose  it,  as  against  266  who  supported  it. 
Maj,  CoiuL  Hid.  rMuuej,  Hitt.  of  Eng. 

Sedley^SiR  Charles  {6.  I639,d.  1701), was 
a  witty  hut  profligate  play-writer  of  the  Re- 
storation period ;  he  was  the  father  of  Catherine 
Sedley,  James  II. 's  mistress,  and  took  some 
part  in  politics  as  member  for  Romney.  Ulti- 
iiately  he  became  a  strong  partisan  of  the 
Revolution,  though  hia  speech  in  1690  against 
jlaocmen  ^owea  that  he  retained  his  inde- 
>endence  under  the  new  government. 

Seedasseer,  The  Battle  of  ^March 
(,  1799),  was  an  English  victory  m  the 
if  ysore  War  against  Tippoo  Saltan.  General 
>taart,  with  the  Bombay  division  4Wbl- 
.ESLBY,  Lord],  had  ascended  the  (Shauts, 
nd  posted  himself  at  Seedasseer.  On  the 
loming^  of  March  5  it  was  discovered  that 
?ippoo* was  approaching.  Prei>arations  were 
HuT^30 


instantly  made  to  receive  him  by  Gtoeral 

Hartley,  second  in  command.   On  the  morning 

of  the  6th  the  advanced  brigade  was  assailed 

vigorously  by    the    Sultan's    entire    foroe, 

and  three  battalions  imderthe  gallant  Colonel 

Montresor  sustained  the  assault  for  six  hours 

with  such  determination  that  Tippoo's  officers 

could  do  nothing.     General  Stuart,  who  was 

ten  miles  in  the  rear,  hastening  up,  found  them 

exhausted  and  reduced  to  their  last  cartridge. 

In  half  an   hour  Tippoo's  army  retreated 

through  the  wood  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men. 

WtUuUy  DMpatchM;  Mill,   Higt.  of  India; 
Wilks,  Jfv*or«. 

Seetabuldee,  The  Battle  of  (Nov.  24, 
1817).  The  result  of  the  intrigues  of  Appa 
Sahib  with  Bajee  Rao  was  an  attack  on  the 
British  Residency.  This  lay  to  the  west  of 
Nagpore,  from  which  it  was  sepaiBted  by  a 
small  ridge  running  north  and  south,  with 
two  hills  at  the  extremity  called  the  Seeta- 
buldee  Hills.  It  was  garrisoned  by  two  bat- 
talions of  Madras  infantry,  two  companies  of 
the  Resident's  escort,  three  troops  of  Bengal 
cavalry,  and  a  detachment  of  Madras  artilleoy 
with  four  six-pounders.  The  rajah  had  18,000 
men  and  thirty-six  guns.  The  guns  were 
brought  to  bear  on  the  English  position,  and 
a  vigorous  assault,  which  was  repelled  with 
great  gallantry,  was  made  all  through  the  night 
to  the  next  morning.  At  last  the  Nagpore  troops 
captured  the  lower  hill,  and  the  English  am- 
munition was  running  short,  when  a  gallant 
charge  of  the  Bengal  cavalry,  under  Captain 
Fitzgerald,  resulted  in  capturing,  two  g^uns 
and  cutting  up  the  infantry.  At  this  moment 
one  of  the  enemy  *s  tumbrils  exploded,  and  amid 
the  confusion  they  broke  and  fled.  The  conflict, 
which  had  lasted  eighteen  hours,  thus  ter- 
minated in  the  triumph  of  the  British. 

Begrave,  Stephen  {d,  eirea  1241),  was  a 
partisan  of  King  John  during  his  struggles 
with  the  barons,  and  on  Henry  III.*s  acces- 
sion he  allied  himself  with  the  party  of  Peter 
des  Roches.  On  the  dismissal  of  Hubert  de 
Burgh  in  1232,  the  office  of  Justiciar  was 
given  to  Segrave.  His  administration  was 
unsuccessful;  he  failed  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  king,  and  at  the  same  time  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  barons  and  the  people.  He 
fell  in  1234,  with  his  patron  Des  Roches,  and 
was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  his 
stewardship.  Subsequently  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  king  by  the  payment  of  a  thousand 
marks,  returned  to  court,  and  became  one  of 
the  royal  advisers,  but  was  not  reinstated  in 
his  office.  He  retired  at  the  end  of  his  life 
to  the  ahbey  of  Leicester,  where  he  died. 
Segrave  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  merely 
lawyer  Justiciars.  Though  so  bad  a  politi- 
cian, he  was  a  good  lawyer.  He  marks  the 
transition  to  the  chief  justices  of  later  times. 
Foas,  jMdg09  of  England. 

Senisey  The    Battle    of    (635),  was 
fought  at  Dalguise,  near  Dunkeld,  between 
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the  deeoendants  of  Kectaa,  the  Pictish  king, 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  in 
612,  and  Gamaid,  son  of  Firth,  king  of  the 
Picts,  who,  together  with  Lochenei  son  of 
Nectan,  was  kmed. 

Salbomef  Boundbll  Palmxh,  Lord 
(b.  1812),  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Palmer,  of  Mixbury,  Oxfordshire,  and  was 
educated  at  Kugbv  and  Winchester  Schools, 
and  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen,  and 
was   called   to    the   bar  at    Lincoln's    Tnn 

il837).  In  1847  he  was  first  returned  to 
'arliament  for  Plymonth  as  a  Peelite.  He 
represented  Plymouth  till  1862,  when  he 
was  defeated;  but  regained  his  seat  (1853), 
and  held  it  tiH  1867.  In  1861  he  was  ap- 
pointed Solicitor-General  in  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  government,  though  he  had  not  a  seat 
in  the  House.  He  was  then  knighted,  and 
shortly  afterwards  d,ected  for  Richmond, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  till  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage.  In  1863  he  became 
Attorney-General  under  Lord  John  Russell. 
In  1868  he  was  offered  the  Chancellorship, 
but  refused,  as  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
administration  on  the  Irish  Church  question. 
He  continued,  however,  to  be  an  independent 
supporter  of  ^e  government  on  most  ques- 
tions, and  represented  it  at  Geneva  (1871). 
[Gbniva  Convbktion.]  He  was  appoint^ 
Lord  Cfaanoe^or  on  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Hatherley,  on  which  occasion  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Lord  Selboma  He  retired 
with  the  Liberal  party  in  1874.  He  again 
became  Chancellor  when  the  Liberals  returned 
to  power  in  1880. 

Selby,  Thb  DAnxB  of  (April  11,  1644), 
was  fought  during  the  Great  Rebellion,  Col. 
John  BeUasis,  the  Governor  of  York,  during 
the  absence  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  who 
was  facing  the  Scots  in  Durham,  occupied 
with  1,600  horse  and  1,^00  foot  the  town  of 
Selby,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the 
junction  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  wiu  the 
Scots.  He  was  attacked  on  April  11  by 
Fairfax,  with  rather  superior  forces,  and  his 
position  stormed.  BeUasis  himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  he  lost  his  baggage,  artillery, 
and  1,600  men.  Clarendon  says : — **  This  was 
the  first  action  for  which  Sir  Thomas  Furfax 
was  taken  notice  of,  who  in  a  short  time  grew 
the  supreme  general  under  the  Parliament.'* 
Itfarkham,  Lift  qfFoM/am, 

SeLden,  Johit  (b.  1684,  d,  1664),  was  edu- 
cated at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  and  became  a 
member  of  Clifford's  Inn  in  1602.  After  he  had 
continued  there  a  sedulous  student  for  some 
time,  he  "  did  by  help  of  a  strong  body  and 
vast  memory,  not  only  run  through  the  whole 
body  of  the  law,  but  became  a  prodigy  in  most 
parts  of  leftming  ...  so  that  m  few  years  his 
name  was  wonoerf uUy  advanced,  not  only  at 
home,  but  in  foreign  countries,  and  he  was 


usually  styled  '  the  great  dictator  of  i^^^iwg 
of  the  I^lish  nation' "  (Wood).  In  1618 
he  published  a  Sittory  of  TitkU,  stzoogly 
Erastian  in  its  tendency,  and  baaing  the  daim 
of  the  <^o^gy  to  them  on  the  grant  of  the  civil 
power.  Tha  book  was  suppressed  by  the 
Coort  of  High  Commission,  and  the  author 
was  obliged  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment 
of  his  error.  Selden  sat  in  the  Parliamentt 
of  1624,  1626,  and  1628.  He  took  part  in 
the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Backing- 
ham,  and  had  the  4th  and  5th  artidee  en- 
trusted to  him  (1626).  He  also  helped  to 
prepare  the  Petition  of  Eight.  In  1629  he 
was  summoned  before  the  Council  for  his  share 
in  the  disturbances  of  the  last  day  of  th&t 
Parliament,  and  was  imprisoned  until  16o.3. 
Two  years  later  he  published  Mmro  Ciamamm^ 
assertmg  the  Knglish  sovereignty  of  the  seaa, 
which  had  originally  been  writtoi  in  answer 
to  the  Mart  LUentm  of  Grotius.  When  tht^ 
Long  Parliament  assembled  Selden.  was 
chosen  member  for  Oxford.  He  bron^ii. 
forward  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  Ship- 
money,  and  other  measures  limiting  the  pre- 
rogative; but  he  opposed  the  biU  for  the 
attidnder  of  Straffozd,  and  the  Root  and 
Branch  Bill.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  ooif: 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Honae  of 
Commons  m  the  Westminster  ABBemblVt 
where  he  played  a  distinguished  part,  and 
two  years  lator  was  selected  as  a  member  uf 
the  Joint  Commission  to  administer  th« 
Admiralty.  He  died  on  Nov.  30,  1664. 
leaving  ids  library  to  his  execatora,  who 
gave  it  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ozfcn^. 

Wood,  Atktnm  Osommmm;  JoIibmmb.  I^  a: 
SMm.  [cTh.  F.J 

Belf-denying  Ordmaaoe,  Thk.  wa& 

a  measure  proposed  in  the  Lon^  I^lit* 
meat  on  Dec.  9,  1644,  by  Mr.  Zouch  Tati. 
member  for  Northampton.  The  wotrds  ot 
the  resolution  were  "that  no  member  of 
either  House  of  Parliament  shall  dniing 
the  war  enjo^  or  execute  any  office  or 
command,  nuhtary  or  civil,  and  that  an 
ordinance  be  brought  in  to  that  effect.**  An 
ordinance  was  brought  in  and  passed  the 
Commons  on  Dec  19,  by  the  small  majority 
of  seven  votes.  After  some  diarnwaop.  and 
hesitation  the  Lords  rejected  it,  giving  as  a 
reason  that  they  did  not  know  what  ahape 
the  army  would  take.  The  Commons  at  once 
produoed  a  scheme  "for  new  modelling  of 
the  army  "  [Naw  Modbl],  which  passed  th« 
Commons  on  Jan.  28,  1646,  and  the  Lords  on 
Feb.  16.  A  second  Self-denying  Ordinance 
was  now  introduced,  which  passed  the  Lords 
on  April  3,  1646.  It  provided  that  aU 
members  of  either  House,  who  had  sinoe  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Parliament  be«n 
appointed  to  any  offices,  military  or  civil, 
should  vacate  those  offioes  within  forty  da>*». 
But  it  differed  from  the  first  ordinaace  in 
that  it  did  not  prevent  membsR  from  taking 
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office  on  any  fatore  occaaion.     The  name 

given  to  thia  ordinance  ia  perhaps  deriyed 

from  a  phrase  used  by  Cromwell,  who  waa 

one  of  its  strongest  supporters.    "  I  hope/*  he 

said,  **we   have  such  English    hearts   and 

aealous  affectiona  towards  the  general  weal  of 

our  mother  country,  aa  no  members  of  either 

house  will  scruple  to  denp  themaelws,  and  their 

own  private  interests  for  the  public  good." 

Gkrlyle,  CromwU;  Msj,  Long  ParUam&nt; 
Vbitelooke,  MmmriaU, 

SalgOTO^  The,  were  an  ancient  British 
tribe  occupying  Annondale,  Nithsdale,  and 
Eskdale,  in  Dumfriesshire,  with  the  east  of 
Galloway. 

SelTaeli  (d.  730),  King  of  the  Hcts,  son 
of  Fearchan  Fada,  succeeded  his  brother 
Aincellach,  whom  he  expelled,  as  head  of 
the  Cinel  Loam  f698).  In  701  he  destroyed 
the  rival  tribe  of  Cinel  Cathboth,  and  in  711 
defeated  the  Britons  at  Loch  Arklet,  in  Stir- 
lixigshire.  The  following  year  we  find  him 
fighting  against  the  Cinel  Gabran  in  Kintyre, 
and  in  717  again  defeating  the  Strathdyde 
Britons.  In  719  he  was  defeated  in  the  naval 
battle  of  Ardanesbi.  In  723  Selvach  resigned 
the  crown  to  his  son  Dungal,  and  entered  a 
monastery,  from  which,  however,  he  emerged 
in  727  to  fight  the  battle  of  Boss  Forichen  on 
his  son's  behalf. 

Sepoy  Mntiziios.  (l)  1764.  There  is 
no  instinct  of  obedience  in  native  armies 
in  India,  and  the  British  army  of  Sepoys 
was  in  its  earlier  days  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Having  been  instrumental  in  deposing 
two  Nabobs  of  Bengal,  the  Company*s  Ben- 
gal Sepoys  became  inflated  with  a  sense  of 
their  own  importance,  and  demanded  a  large 
donation  and  increased  pay.  It  was  refused ; 
-whereupon  a  whole  battalion  marched  oft  to 
the  enemy.  Major  Munro  pursued  them  and 
brought  them  back.  Twenty-four  ring- 
leaders were  selected,  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  condemned  to  be  blown  from  guns.  Four 
were  executed  in  this  way;  whereupon  the 
Sepoys  announced  that  no  more  executions 
would  be  allowed.  Munro  loaded  his  guns 
with  grape,  placed  his  European  soldiers  in 
the  intervals,  and  commanded  the  native 
battalions  to  ground  arms,  threatening  to 
dischai^  the  guns  on  them  if  a  single  man 
was  seen  to  move.  The  Sepoys  were  awed  by 
his  resolution :  sixteen  more  were  blown  away ; 
the  mutiny  was  quenched  in  their  blood; 
and  discipline  was  restored.  [For  second 
and  thira  mutinies  see  articles  Vbllorb 
Mutiny  and  Barhackpo&b  Mutiny.]  (4)  The 
fourth  mutiny  broke  out  in  1844.  ^inde  be- 
came a  Britif^  province,  and  the  Sepoys  thus 
lost  the  extra  allowances  which  had  been 
granted  them  while  on  active  service  in  an 
enemy's  country.  The  weakness  of  the  com- 
manders, who  tried  to  induce  the  revolted 
Sepoys  to  return  to  their  duty  by  promising 
extra  allowances,  only  aggravated  the  mutiny. 


The  men  on  arriving  in  Sdnde  complained 
that  they  had  been  allured  there  by  false 

Sretences,  which  was  indeed  true.  It  was 
etermined  to  bring  up  regiments  from 
Madras;  and  the  Madras  governor  induced 
them  to  undertake  the  voyage  by  promising 
them  extra  pay.  On  their  arrival  they  found 
that  the  regulations  of  the  Bengal  army  did 
not  permit  of  this;  and,  thus  disappointed 
of  their  expectations,  they  broke  out  into  open 
mutiny  on  parade.  The  leaders  were  confined, 
and  a  small  advance  of  money  was  made.  The 
Madras  regiments  were  returned ;  the  mutinies 
were  hushed  up ;  and  Scinde  was  made  over 
to  Bombay  to  be  garrisoned  from  thence.  (6) 
The  Punjaub  was  the  scene  of  the  fifth.  As  in 
Scinde  in  1844,  the  13th  and  22nd  Native 
Infantry  broke  into  mutinv  on  the  with- 
drawal of  extra  allowances  when  the  Punjaub 
became  a  British  province.  The  41st  at 
Delhi,  after  the  order  of  reduction  had  been 
read,  refused  to  inarch,  and  only  consented  on 
threat  of  disnm«aL  At  Wuzeerabad  the 
Sepoys  of  the  32nd  hesitated  to  receive  their 
pay,  but  were  brought  to  order  by  the  seizure 
and  ironing  of  the  first  four.  The  66th  at 
Govindgur  mutinied,  Feb.  1,  1860.  One 
Sepoy  endeavoured  to  close  the  gate,  but 
Lieutenant  Macdonald  cut  him  down,  and  a 
small  squadron  of  cavalry  under  Colonel 
Bradford  restored  order.  (6)  1867.  In  this 
year  took  place  the  great  Indian  Mutiny  (q.v.). 

8ep<Mni  are  the  troops,  natives  of  India, 
in  the  English  pay.  At  an  early  date  the 
Company  found  out  that  the  natives,  properly 
disciplined  according  to  European  methods, 
fonned  excellent  soldiers,  and  largely  used 
them  as  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than  the 
produce  of  the  crimp-houses  and  ale-shops  of 
London.  By  their  arms,  rather  than  by  Euro- 
pean troops,  India  was  conquered  by  the 
English;  but  their  religious  caste  prejudices 
and  dislike  of  innovation,  and  sometimes  the 
want  of  consideration  shown  to  them,  have 
produced  mutinies,  of  which  the  chief  are 
mentioned  above. 

The  importaaoe  of  the  native  troope  in  TBngH«h 
employ  is  clearly  shown  in  Seeley^  Expan9io% 
of  Rnjgland, 

Septennial  Aot,  Tkb  (1716),  which 

increased  the  length  of  Parliament  to  seven 
years,  was  passed,  partly  because  the  Triennial 
Act  of  1694  had  not  worked  well  in  practice, 
but  still  more  because  the  very  excited  state 
of  popular  feeling  in  consequence  of  the 
Jacobite  revolt,  made  it  unsafe  for  the  Whig 
ministry'  to  run  the  risk  of  a  general  elec- 
tion. The  right  of  a  sitting  Parliament  thus 
to  lengthen  its  own  existence  was  violently 
contested  at  the  time ;  and,  indeed,  could  only 
be  justified  by  the  critical  condition  of  the 
nation,  and  the  bad  state  of  the  representa- 
tion, which  made  an  appeal  to  the  people 
almost  a  farce.  Often  violently  attacked  as 
fixing  to  the  life  of  Parliament  a  limit  too 
long  for  popular  freedom,  the  Septennial  Act 
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haa  nevertheleBB  continued  law  up  to  the 
present  day,  although  recent  usage  has  prac^ 
tioally  reduced  the  length  of  Parliament  to  a 
mftyiTniim  of  six  years. 

Sargeamty  ^^  &  peculiar  tenure,  the 
essence  of  which  was  a  *'  peculiar  service  of 
special  duty  to  the  person  of  the  lord." 
There  were  two  sorts  of  sergeanty— (1)  grand 
sergeanty  {per  magnum  tervitium),  siich  as 
holding  an  estate  on  condition  of  acting  as 
hutler  or  chamberlain  at  the  royal  coronation, 
a  tenure  analogous  to  knight  service,  but 
esteemed  more  honourable,  and  not,  so  far  as 
the  form  goes,  abolished  in  1660;  and  (2) 
petit  sergeantv,  which  consisted  in  holding 
lands  of  the  king  by  the  service  of  rendering 
some  small  implement  of  war  such  as  a  bow  or 
sword,  and  which  wajs  very  similar  to  free 
socage. 

Serintfapstaili,  The  Sieges  of.  (1)  On 
Feb.  6, 1762,  Die  army  of  Lord  Comwallis,  con- 
sisting of  22,000  men,  forty-four  field-pieces, 
and  forty-two  siege  guns,  and  reinforced  by 
Mahratta  and  Mop^ul  contingents  from  Poonan 
and  Hyderabad,  reached  an  elevated  ground 
commanding  a  view  of  Seringapatam,  the 
capital  of  Tippoo's  State  of  Mysore.  Its 
defences  were  three  lines  protected  by  300 
pieces  of  cannon,  the  earthwork  being  covered 
by  a  bound  hedge  of  thorny  plants  so  as  to  be 
absolutely  impenetrable.  Tippoo*8  force  was 
encamped  on  the  northern  side  of  the  stream 
in  a  position  admirably  fortified.  Lord  Com- 
wallis reconnoitred  on  the  6th,  and  that  same 
night  moved  his  army  to  the  assault  in  three 
main  divisions.  The  centre  moved  straight 
into  Tippoo's  camp;  part  forced  its  way 
through  the  river,  and  seized  a  village  and 
the  guns  on  the  island;  part  attacked  the 
redoubts  within  the  camp;  while  the  reserve, 
gathering  up  the  other  divisions,  advanced 
under  ^rd  Comwallis,  fighting  its  way 
through  Tippoo*s  army,  across  the  river 
to  the  islana.  Thus  in  the  morning  the 
English  had  gained  all  the  redoubts,  and 
estabUahed  themselves  in  the  island  with  a 
loss  of  630  men ;  Tippoo^s  loss  killed,  wounded, 
and  deserters  being  estimated  at  20,000. 
Tippoo  now  began  to  treat  insincerely.  On 
Feb.  16  General  Abercromby  and  the  Malabar 
army  joined  Lord  Comwallis ;  the  operations 
of  the  siege  were  pushed  with  vigour,  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon  were  brought  to  bear 
on  the  fortifications.  Tippoo,  alarmed,  con- 
sented to  treat,  and  even  sent  his  sons  to 
Lord  Comwallis  as  hostages.  After  a  fresh 
dispute  over  the  cession  of  Coorg,  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  (1792).  (2)  April  6, 1799, 
this  took  place  during  Lord  Welleeley*s  cam- 
paign against  Mysore.  The  advanced  post  of 
General  Harris's  army  established  itself  within 
1,600  yards  of  the  fort  of  Seringapatam  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  river  and  fort.  The 
works  south  of  the  river  were  gradually  taken, 
and  batteries  established  on  the  north  and 
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south  banks,  and  on  an  island  in  the  Cayery 
commanding  the  western  angle  of  the  fort. 
On  May  3  the  breach  was  piacticahla 
The  troops  destined  for  the  assault,  4,376  in 
number,  took  up  their  stations  in  the  trenches 
next  morning,  and  General  Baird  was  selected 
to  lead  them.  At  one  o'clock  the  word  wa# 
given,  and,  in  spite  of  a  desperate  resiataiiee. 
within  seven  minutes  the  British  enaig;n  wsf 
floating  over  the  breach.  The  oolomn  now 
wheeled  in  two  divisions,  to  the  left  and  right 
along  the  outer  ramparts,  exposed  to  a  ralmig 
fire  from  the  inner  circle.  The  right  «^1p™ti 
reached  the  east  or  Mysore  gate,  and  stonniog 
the  inner  ramparts,  directed  a  flanking  fixe  on 
the  defenders  of  the  outer  north  ramperL  A 
general  stampede  followed,  and  in  tiie  flight 
Tippoo  was  slain.  General  Baird  succeeded 
in  securing  the  family  of  Tippoo,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  search  for  the  dead  body  of  the 
Sultan,  of  whose  death  he  was  infomied. 
Thus  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  fell  the 
capital  of  Mysore,  though  garrieoned  by 
20,000  troops,  defended  by  287  pieces  of  ord- 
nance  ^^'^  provided  with  well-stored  arsenals, 
and  every  munition  of  war.  "On  the  4th 
of  May,  says  Su*  John  Malcolm,  "all  our 
labours  were  crowned  by  the  completeet 
victory  that  ever  crowned  the  British  annal^ 
in  India.  A  State  that  had  been  the  rival  of 
the  Company  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
that  day  wholly  annihilated.*' 

Wilks,   JTinpr*;    Mm,     Iiulia;    Oo 
Jhgpatehm;  wMnlty  DmpaUhm. 

SeringapataaiL.  The  Treaty  or  (Ifar.  8, 
1792),  was  concluded  between  the  paitiee  to 
the  triple  alliance  of  1790  and  Tippoo.  Its 
stipulations  were  the  cesdon  ot  the  old 
Mahratta  provinces  north  of  the  Timga- 
buddra  to  the  Peishwa;  the  cenion  to  the 
Nifiun  of  Tippoo*s  provinces  north  of  that 
river,  the  cession  to  the  English  of  the  diatiicts 
of  Malabar,  Coorg,  Dindigul,  BsTainahal,  and 
Salem ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  Wwjclirit 
prisoners. 

CrnnwtOU  DupaUihm:  WQks,  IfyMwi 

Sessionf  Ths  Codht  or,  the  higfaeet  dvil 
judicial  tribunal  in  Scotland,  was  inatitnted 
by  statute  of  James  Y.  in  1 532.  Its  functions 
had  preyiously  been  discharged  by  the  Coimctl 
and  a  committee  of  Parliament.  Its  origiml 
composition  included  fourteen  jndges,  called 
Lords  of  Session,  and  a  president.  Beidde* 
this  the  crown  could  appoint  three  or  foar 
peers  as  assesson.  In  1808  the  ooai  was 
divided  into  two  courts  with  separate  jmia- 
diction,  called  the  first  and  second  diyiaoBS ; 
the  former  presided  over  by  the  President, 
the  latter  by  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  Is 
1810  the  junior  judges  were  appointed  to  sit 
as  Lords  Ordinary  in  the  Outer  Hooae.  In 
1830  the  numb^  of  judges  was  reduced 
to  thirteen,  and  the  quorum  was  also  xednoed. 
An  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Satoilff  liOBD,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Catholic  party  in  Scotland  against  the 
teaching  at  luiox.  He  waa  a  staunch  snp- 
porter  of  Queen  Maiy,  whom  he  entertained 
in  his  castle  in  Hadding^nshire  inunediately 
after  I>umley*s  murder.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  come  to  her  assistance  on  her  escape 
from  Loohleven  Castle  (1668). 

Settlenientv  Thb  Act  of,  or,  as  its  proper 
title  is,  the  "  Act  for  the  further  Hniitation  of 
the  crown  and  better  securing  the  rights  and 
liberties,  of  the  subject,"  was  passed  in  the 
year  1700.  It  was  necessitated  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
son  of  the  Princess  Anne,  in  this  year. 
*'  There  was  no  question,"  says  Hallam,  "  that 
the  Princess  Sophia  was  the  fittest  object  of 
the  nation's  preference.  She  was  indeed  very 
far  removea  from  any  hereditary  title. 
Besides  the  pretended  rrince  of  Wales  and 
his  sister,  whose  legitimacy  no  one  disputed, 
there  stood  in  her  way  the  Duchess  of  Savoy, 
daughter  of  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
and  several  members  of  the  Palatine  family.  .  . 
According  to  the  tenor  and  intention  of  this 
statute,  all  prior  claims  of  inheritance,  save 
that  of  the  issue  of  King  William  and  the 
Princess  Anne,  being  set  aside  and  annulled, 
the  Princess  Sophia  became  the  source  of  a 
new  royal  line.  The  throne  of  England  and 
Ireland  stands  entailed  upon  the  heirs  of 
her  body,  being  Protestants  ....  It  was  de- 
termined to  accompany  this  settlement  with 
additional  securities  of  the  subject's  liberty. 
Sight  articles  were  therefore  inserted  in  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  to  take  effect  only  from 
the  commencement  of  the  new  limitation  of 
the  house  of  Hanover."  These  eight  articles 
'were,  however,  an  unreasonable  vote  of  censure 
of  the  Tory  Parliament  which  passed  the 
Act  on  many  of  the  Acts  of  the  reign  of 
William  III.  They  are :  (1)  That  whosoever 
shall  hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  this 
crown  shall  join  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established ; 
(2)  That  in  case  the  crown  and  imperial 
dignity  of  this  realm  shall  hereafter  come  to 
any  person  not  being  a  native  of  this  king- 
dom of  England,  this  nation  be  not  oblig^ 
to  engage  in  any  war  for  the  defence  of  any 
dominions  or  territories  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  crown  of  England,  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament ;  (3)  That  no  person  who  shall 
hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  the  crown 
shall  go  out  of  the  dominions  of  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament ;  (4)  That  from  and  after  the  time 
that  further  umitation  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect,  all  matters  and  things  relating  to  the 
well- governing  of  this  kingdom  which  are 
properly  oogfnisable  in  the  Privy  Council  by 
the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm  shall  h& 
transacted  there,  and  all  resolutions  taken 
thereupon  shall  be  signed  by  such  of  the 
Privy  Council  as  shall  advise  and  consent  to 


the  same ;  (6^  That  ...  no  person  bom  out 
of  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  or  the  dominions  thereunto  belong- 
ing (though  he  be  naturalised  or  made  a 
denizen,  except  such  as  are  bom  of  English 
parents)  shall  be  capable  to  be  of  the  J^vy 
Clounci^  or  a  member  of  either  House  of 
Parliament-,  or  to  enjoy  any  office  or  place  of 
trust,  either  civil  or  military,  or  to  have  any 
grants  of  lands  .   .  .  from  Ihe  crown  .    .  . ; 

(6)  That  no  person  who  has  an  office  or  place 
of  profit  under  the  king,  or  receives  a  pension 
from  the  crown,  shall  be  capable  of  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons; 

(7)  That  .  .  .  judges'  commissions  shall  be 
made  quatndiu  se  bene  pesterintf  and  their 
salaries  established  and  ascertained ;  but  upon 
the  address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  it 
may  be  lawful  to  remove  them ;  (8)  That  no 
pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  be 
pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  Com- 
mons in  Parliament.  The  first  of  these  pro- 
visions needs  no  comment.  The  second  was 
frequently  called  in  question  during  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  in  regard  to  subsidiary  treaties 
for  the  defence  of  Hanover.  '  Certainly  if  a 
power  at  war  with  England  choae  to  consider 
that  Electorate  as  part  of  the  king's  do- 
minions it  ought  to  be  defended  from  attack. 
The  real  remedy — the  separation  of  Hanover 
from  England — was  effected  on  the  accession 
of  Victoria.  The  third  was  repealed  shortly 
after  the  accession  of  George  I.,  who  fre- 
quently abused  it  by  his  journeys  to 
Hanover.  The  next  articles  are  extremely 
important.  The  fourth  is  a  reactionary 
measure,  being  an  attempt  to  suppress  the 
growth  of  the  cabinet  as  distinct  from  the 
Privy  Council,  which  became  more  fully 
established  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  The 
signature  of  the  privy  councillor  was  devised 
as  a  method  of  obviating  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  cabinet  minister.  [Cabinet.]  The 
article  is  also  a  protest  against  William's 
Partition  Treaty  [Spanish  Succession],  which 
was  concluded  by  the  instrumentality  of  Port- 
land and  Somers,  without  his  consulting 
even  the  cabinet.  It  was  repealed  in  1705. 
The  fifth  article  is  a  protest  against  Wil- 
liam's partiality  for  Portland  and  Albermarlo. 
It  was  too  sweeping  in  its  application, 
although  it  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  It  was  afterwards  modi- 
fied, especially  with  regard  to  admission 
to  Parliament,  and  was  finally  repealed  by  7 
&  8  Vict.,  c.  66,  Mr.  Hutt's  Katuralisation 
Act.  The  next  article  was  a  most  short- 
sighted measure.  Had  it  continued  in  force, 
the  ministry  would  have  been  excluded 
from  Parliament:  that  is,  there  would  have 
been  a  complete  separation  between  the 
executive  and  legislative.  Hence  the  Com- 
mons, who  alone  can  grant  supplies,  would 
either  have  roused  the  people  to  subvert 
the  monarchy,  or  they  would  have  sunk 
to  the  condition  of  the  Estates-General  of 
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Franoe.  The  evil  of  the  influenee  of  the 
crown  was  partially  remedied  by  Place  Bilk, 
but  more  effectively  by  limiting  the  royal 
revenue.  The  article  was  reviaed  in  1706, 
when,  however,  the  following  proviaionB  were 
inserted :  That  any  member  of  the  Commons 
accepting  an  office  of  the  crown,  except  a  higher 
conmiisBion  in  the  army,  shall  vacate  his  seat, 
and  a  new  writ  shall  be  issued;  secondly, 
that  no  person  holding  an  office  created  since 
Oct.  26, 1 705,  shall  be  capable  of  election  or  re- 
election. Parliament  excluded  at  the  same  time 
all  such  as  held  pensions  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown ;  and,  to  check  the  multitude  of 
placemen,  enacted  that  the  numbers  of  com- 
missioners appointed  to  execute  any  office 
should  not  be  increased.  The  efficacy  of  the 
seventh  clause  was  increased  by  the  exclusion 
of  judges  from  Parliament. 

12  A  IS  Will.  UL,  c.  2;  StotatM  Rtvia§d,  il 
93;  Hfcllam,  CoH§t.  Hi$L,  o.  xv. 

[L.  C.  8.] 

Settlement,  Thb  Act  of  (1652^,  was  the 
Cromwellian  measure  for  the  Settlement  of 
Ireland.  The.  following  were  its  chief  pro- 
visions : — (1)  A  free  paraon  was  granted  to  all 
whose  estates  did  not  exceed  J610  in  ftTmiial 
value.  (2)  All  the  land  in  Ulster,  Munster, 
Leinster  was  declared  confiscated.  (3)  Tlie 
Irish  proprietors  in  these  three  provinces 
were  divided  into  three  classes :  (a)  All  rebels 
before  Kov.  10th,  1642,  all  who  sat  in 
the  Kilkenny  Council  before  May,  1643, 
all  the  leaders  mentioned  by  name,  and  all 
concerned  in  the  massacre  of  1641,  to  lose 
their  lives  and  estates ;  (b)  All  other  persons, 
who  fought  against  the  Parliament,  to  lose 
two-thiros  of  their  estates ;  {e)  AH  persons 
who  had  resided  in  Ireland  between  1641  and 
1660,  and  who  had  not  served  with  the  Par- 
liamentary forces  since  1649,  to  lose  one-third 
of  their  estates.  An  Act  of  the  Little  Parlia- 
ment in  1653,  however,  declared  that  those  pro- 
prietors who  were  to  get  part  of  their  estates 
restored  to  them,  must  accept  equivalents  in 
Connaught  and  Clare.  (4)  l^e  greater  part  of 
the  forfeited  lands  was  then  set  apart  in  equal 
shares  to  satisfy  the  daims  cf  the  adventurers 
and  of  the  Puritan  soldiery,  the  counties  of 
Dublin,  Cork,  Kildare,  and  Carlow  being  re- 
served for  the  future  disposal  of  Parliament. 
The  soldiers  were  to  be  kept  together  in 
regiments ;  but  the  designs  of  the  Protector 
in  this  direction  were  frustrated  by  the  sol- 
diers themselves,  who  sold  their  lands  to 
speculators  like  Sir  W.  Petty,  before  the 
allotment.  Mr.  Lecky  says  of  the  Cromwellian 
Settlement,  '*  It  is  the  foundation  of  that  deep 
and  lasting  aversion  between  the  proprietary 
and  the  tenants,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  political  and  social  evils  of  Ireland." 

Prenderffast,  Th«  OromweUian  S«'fl«iiMiU ;  Carte, 
OrmofuU;  Fronde,  English  in  InkMid. 

Settlement,  Thb  Act  op  (14  &  16  Charles 
II. — 1662),  was  passed  in  the  seoond  session  of 


Charles  II.'s  first  Irish  Parliament,  and  was  snb- 
stantially  based  on  the  Declaration  of  166G. 
It  declared  that  innocent  Irish  were  to  regain 
their  estates  while  the  Cromwellian  and  other 
settlers  also  had  their  land  confirmed  to  them. 
It  was  found  that  there  was  not  enough  land 
in  Ireland  to  satisfy  all.  Everything  de- 
pended on  the  construction  of  tha  wora 
"innocent"  by  the  Court  of  Clauna.  The 
term  innocent  was  not  to  include  anyme 
who  had  been  on  the  rebel  side,  or  even 
resided  within  their  Unas  before  the  eoaaatioiL, 
nor  any  one  who  had  sided  with  Binaocani 
against  Ormonde.  Yet,  despite  this  not  vecy 
liberal  construction,  too  much  land  ms 
restored  by  that  court  to  the  natives,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  in  1666  to  pass  a  second 
Act,  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  Explanation. 

Froade^  JSn^luH  m  Iniaaid  ;   Cute,  Onnomd« ; 

atatuiu. 

Settlement  and  Bacplanatioii,  Tn 

Act  of  (17  &  18  Charles  II.  — 1666),  became 
necessary,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  and  its  construction  of  the  Act 
of  Settlement  in  favour  of  the  natirea.  In 
accordance  with  the  new  Act,  adventupers  and 
soldiers  were  to  content  themselves  with  two- 
thirds  of  what  belonged  to  them;  Catholics 
were  to  make  good  tiheir  claims  as  innocent 
within  the  year.  All  doubtful  cases  were  to 
be  construed  in  favour  of  Protestants*  and 
some  twenty  persons  were  to  be  restored 
to  their  estates  by  special  favour,  azbd  at 
once.  The  result  of  this  Act,  thus  avowedly 
designed  to  protect  the  Protestant  interest,  an^ 
especially  of  the  second  clause,  was  to  deprive 
3,000  Catholics  of  all  their  rights  without  a 
tnaL  The  result  of  the  Act,  when  carried 
out,  was  to  leave  but  one-third  instead  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  good  land  in  Ireland  in  Catholic 
hands.  An  attempt  at  inquiry  into  the  woriE- 
ing  of  this  Act  in  1670  had  to  be  given  up  in 
deference  to  the  English  Parliament. 

Carte,OniioiMU;  Fronde.  BngHA  t»  Irtlami: 
Leoky.  HiiL  ofthM  EightttniK  Crahnry. 

Settlement  of  India,  Thb  Act  roa 

THE  (or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  called,  ^*  Tlie 
Act  for  the  better  Government  of  India  **), 
became  law  in  1868  after  vigorous  debates  on 
Lord  John  Russell*s  resolutions,  upon  which 
it  was  based,  and  a  strong  protest  from  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Ccmipany.  It 
provided  that  all  the  territories  previooaiy 
under  the  government  of  the  Company  were 
to  be  vested  in  the  Quecai,  who  was  to  govern 
through  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen,  of  whota 
seven  were  to  be  elected  by  the  court  of 
directors  and  eight  nominated  by  the  ciown. 
After  a  certain  time  the  right  of  the  directon 
to  appoint  members  was  to  be  tranafened  to 
the  secretary  of  state.  The  Govemor^Qeneral 
received  the  new  title  of  Viceroy.  The  civil 
service  was  made  competitive,  the  military 
forces   were   amalgamated  with   the    royal 
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■ervice,  and  the  navy  abolished.  It  was  also 
provided  that  Indian  revenues  should  not  be 
applied  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  an 
extra-fnmtier  military  expedition  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.  [India.] 
Act  n  ft  22  Yiot,  o.  106. 

SevWl  BiflllOMy  Thb,  were  Archbishop 
Sancioft  of  Canterbury,  Bishops  Ken  of  Bath 
and  WeUs,  White  of  Peterborough,  Lloyd  of 
8t  Asaph,  Trelawney  of  Bristol,  Lake  of 
Chichester,  and  Turner  of  Ely.  They  drew 
up  at  Lambeth  a  petition  against  James  II.'s 
rcxjuiring  the  clergy  to  read  his  Declaration 
of  Indu^;enoe  during  divine  service  in  their 
churches  (May,  1687).  Arrested  and  accused 
of  publishing  a  aeoitious  libel,  thoy  were 
tried  before  venal  judges  and  a  packed  jury. 
But  on  June  30,  they  were  acquitted  in  the 
midst  of  great  popular  rejoicings.  The  very 
same  day  an  invitation  to  mvade  England  was 
scmt  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Seven  Bishops  were  such  strong 
Tories  and  High  Churchmen,  that  the  majority 
of  them,  including  Sancroft  and  Ken,  became 
Non-jurors. 

Maeanlaj,  Bid.  of  Eng.g  Boxnet.  Hid.  of 
hi*  Own  Timo;  StrioklAnd,  Li/vm  of  tht  Btvm 
Bufcopa. 

Seren  Earls,  Thb,  were  dignitaries  of 
early  medisBval  Scotland.  The  appearance  of 
the  term  earl  as  a  title,  and  of  the  Seven  Earls 
as  representing  various  parts  of  the  country 
in  the  council  of  the  kingdom,  begins  with 
the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  The  same  officials 
had,  if  Celts,  been  previously  styled  mormaers ; 
if  Norsemen,  jarls.  The  appearance  of  the 
Seven  Earls  is  an  important  stop  in  thefeuda- 
lisation  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Anglicisation 
of  the  northern  districts.  Under  Alexander 
II.  the  Seven  Earls  appear  as  a  recognised 
constitutional  body,  and  then  includ^  the 
£arls  of  Fife,  Stratheame,  Athole,  Angus, 
Menteith,  Buchan,  and  Lothian,  but  the  lists 
vary  at  different  times.  The  Seven  Earls 
claimed  of  Edward  I.  the  right  of  constituting 
and  appointing  the  king.  But  at  least  as 
early  as  this  their  functions  were  extended  to 
the  Estates,  and  the  creation  of  additional 
earldoms  put  an  end  to  the  Seven  Earls. 
Skene,  CtHiie  SeoOand,  r6L  UL 

Seven  Team' War,  Thb  (176&-1763), 
was  caused  by  the  alarm  entertained  by  the 
Continental  powers  of  Europe  at  the  agsres- 
nve  designs  of  Frederick  the  Great,  fwl  by 
the  desire  of  Maria  Theresa  to  recover  the 
province  of  Silesia  from  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Austria  was  readily  joined  by  Ix>uis  XV.  of 
France,  the  Czarina  Elizabeth,  and  the  King 
of  PoJand,  who  was  also  Elector  of  Saxony ; 
while  Frederick  obtained  promisee  of  assistance 
from  ISngland — which  was  nervously  afraid  of 
isolation,  and  was  already  at  war  with  France  in 
the  colonies — besides  some  money,  and  an  army 
in  Hanover.  Throughout  the  Continental  war, 


however,  the  British  troops  played  a  secondary 
part.  The  first  campaign  was  a  g^reat  triumuh 
for  Frederick.  Assuming  the  oifensive,  ne 
overran  Saxony,  defeated  the  Austrians,  who 
were  advancing  to  its  relief  at  Lobositz,  and 
compelled  the  Saxon  army  to  surrender.  In 
1767  the  attention  of  Frederick  was  at  first 
confined  to  Bohemia,  which  he  invaded;  he 
invested  the  Imperialists  in  Prague,  until 
Marshal  Daun  aefeated  him  decisively  at 
Kolin  in  June,  and  oompeUed  him  to  evacuate 
the  country.  Meanwhile,  in  Hanover,  the 
Knglish-HMioverian  army,  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  was  opposed  to  the  French  under 
Marshal  d'E^r^es.  After  allowing  the  French 
to  cross  the  Weser,  he  was  utterly  defeated  at 
Hastenbeck  (July  26^,  and  compelled  to 
capitulate  under  the  Convention  of  Kloeier- 
Seven.  This  arrangement,  however,  was 
repudiated  by  the  British  grovemment,  and 
the  defeated  army  placed  under  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  who  drove  back  the  French  on 
that  side.  Aided  by  this  timely  diversion, 
Frederidc  succeeded  in  making  head  against 
the  coalition,  the  Imperialists  being  routed  at 
Boesbach  in  November,  and  Silesia  reoccupied 
after  the  victory  of  Leuthen.  The  sudd^ 
withdrawal  of  the  Russians  from  the  cam- 
paign, owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Czarina, 
set  the  Prussians  who  had  been  employed 
against  them  free  to  chastise  the  Swedes,  who 
had  joined  the  allies  in  this  year.  At  the 
same  time  dive  in  India  had  won  the  great 
victory  of  Plaasey  over  the  French.  The  next 
campaign  Q768)  was  one  of  considerable 
changes  of  fortune.  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
after  defeating  the  French  at  Crefeld  in 
June,  retired  before  Marnhal  Contadee, 
only  to  advance  again  and  drive  the  enemy 
behind  the  Bhine.  On  his  side  Frederick 
was  driven  out  of  Moravia,  but  won  a  bril- 
liant victory  over  the  Russians  at  Zomdorf ; 
and  though  defeated  by  Daun  with  Iossl  at 
Hofkdrchen,  he  managed  before  the  end  of 
the  year  to  free  Saxony  and  Silesia  from  the 
enemy.  Meanwhile  the  English  had  taken 
Louisbnrg  and  Fort  Duquesne  in  America, 
and  made  successful  descents  upon  Cherbourg 
and  St.  Male.  In  1769  the  efi'orts  of  Frede- 
rick were  on  the  whole  unfortunate.  The 
battle  of  Kunersdorf ,  at  first  a  victory,  was 
converted  into  a  crushing  defeat  by  the 
approach  of  Marshal  Loudon;  his  general. 
Fink,  surrendered  in  November,  and  at 
the  end  of  tiie  year  Saxony  and  Lusatia 
were  occupied  by  the  Austriana  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  however,  though  frustrated 
in  an  attempt  to  recover  Frankfort,  won 
a  great  ykttxj  at  Minden  on  Aug.  1,  over 
Contadee  and  Broglie,  and  aided  by  the  vic- 
tory of  his  relative  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  on  the  same  day,  succeeded  in 
clearing  Westphalia  of  the  enemy.  At  the 
same  tmie  the  resources  of  the  French  were 
being  weakened  hy  the  English  snocesMS 
in  l£e  East  and  West,  by  tiie  capture  d 
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Uuebeo  in  September,  by  the  yiotories  of 
Boflcawen  at  Logos,  and  of  Hawke  at  Qui- 
beron,  and  by  the  succeBses  of  Coote  in  Tndiai 
which  terminated  with  the  battle  of  Wande- 
wash.  In  1760  the  EngUah  subsidy  alone 
enabled  Frederick  to  resist  his  encircling 
enemies.  Berlin  was  occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  October,  and  though  by  vie  brilliant 
victory  of  Lieg^tz  in  August,  Silesia  had 
been  partially  recovered,  they  came  up  again 
in  November,  and  the  fearful  battle  of  Tor^u 
only  just  saved  Prussia  from  deetruotian. 
It  was  followed  by  the  retirement  of  the  allies 
on  all  sides.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Qeorge 
II.  all  subsidies  from  England  ceased,  and  so 
exhausted  were  both  sides,  that  no  operations 
of  particular  moment  were  undertaken.  On 
the  Bhine,  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  and  the 
French  alternately  advanced  and  retreated,  and 
the  Russians  and  Austrians  were  unable  to 
crush  Frederick's  remnant  of  an  anny,  owing 
to  the  desolation  of  the  country.  A  double 
series  of  negotiations  had  already  begun, 
those  between  England  and  France,  and  those 
between  Russia  and  Austria  on  the  one  side, 
and  Prussia  on  the  other.  The  former,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Pitt  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  ripened  into  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  (q.v.)  of  1 768.  The  latter  were 
broken  off  by  Austria,  and  the  war  was  re- 
sumed. The  death  of  the  Czarina  Elixabeth, 
in  Jan.,  1762,  however,  totally  changed  the 
balance  of  affairs,  and  Maria  Theresa,  thus 
left  alone,  was  compelled  to  conclude  the 
Peace  of  Hubeitsburg  in  1768,  by  which 
Frederick  retained  Silesia.  The  war,  there- 
fore, had  effected  but  little  change  in  Europe ; 
but  it  had  settled  the  question  of  the  rivalry 
of  England  and  France  in  America  and  India, 
decisively  in  favour  of  this  country. 

Carlyle,  IVedmcfe  the  Qrtat;  Martin,  Hitit,  cf 
Franco;  Ani«th,  Maria  Thtrmia;  BnMdcenbtiTy, 
Fr«l«rtelc  the  Great ;  Lecky,  Bid.  of  Eng. ;  fitui- 
hope.  Hut.  ofBng.;  Seeley,  Th«JSspan«to»  qfEng, 

Sevenis.  L.  SBprnnTS,  Roman  Emperor 
(198 — 211),  IS  fomous  in  British  history  for 
his  expedition  to  Britain  in  208,  his  subdivi- 
sion of  the  island  into  two  provinces,  his 
building  the  wall  which  goes  by  his  name 
between  the  Solway  Firth  and  the  Tyne, 
following  the  line  of  the  vallum  of  Hadrian. 
Soon  after  he  died  at  York  (211). 

Seville,  Thb  Trbatt  of  (Nov.  9,  1729), 
settled  for  awhile  the  difficulties  which  had 
been  raised  in  Europe  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  Spanish  minister,  Don  Ripperda,  in  op- 
position to  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  The 
question  most  difficult  to  arrange  was  that  of 
the  cession  of  Gibraltar.  This  possession  the 
ministry  were  not  unwilling  to  surrender, 
provided  an  equivalent  was  given,  but  feared 
opposition  from  the  nation,  which  was 
violently  agitated  on  the  subject,  owing  to 
the  publication  of  a  letter  of  G^ige  I.,  in 
which  it  had  been  vaguely  promisedf.     The 


government  therefore  sent  William  Stenhope 
to  Spain,  who  succeeded  in  ooneloding  the 
treaty.  He  was  aided  by  French  mwliation 
It  was  a  defensive  allianoe  between  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  France,  and  subenqoently 
Holland.  Spain  revoked  all  the  privileges 
granted  to  Austrian  subjects  by  the  treaties 
of  Vienna,  re-established  "RngiMili  tiade  in 
America  on  its  former  footing,  and  restored 
all  captures.  The  Assiento  was  ocmfinned  to 
the  South  Sea  Gompany,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  securing  Uie  sucoesnon  of  Parma 
and  Tuscany  to  the  infant  Don  Cazloa,  by 
substituting  Spanish  troops  for  the  neotnl 
forces,  which  since  the  preUminarieB  had  been 
occupyinp^  those  countries.  Oibraltar  wa.4 
not  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  and  this  ailenee 
was  regarded  as  a  renunciation  of  the  dainu 
of  Spain.  "  The  Treaty  of  SeviUe,"  aaye  Mr. 
Lecky,  "  has  been  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  great  triumphs  of  French  diplomacy.  It 
closed  the  breach  which  had  long  divided  the 
courts  of  France  and  of  Spain,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  detached  both  "Rrt^^Atwi  and 
Spain  from  the  Emperor,  and  left  him  isolated 
in  Europe.  He  resented  it  bitterly,  pioCesting 
against  the  introduction  of  £(panish  tet>ops  into 
Italy  as  a  violation  of  the  Quadruple  A&ance, 
threatened  to  resist  it  by  force,  and  delayed 
the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  tiea;^  danng 
the  whole  of  1730." 


Stanhope,  HM.  ^Bng.,  oh.  zii. ;  Oose,  opn 
AmrboM  ;  Kooh  and  SohoeU.  Traitia  4«  Pais 

8esflnir]&9  Queen  of  Wessex  (672),  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  death  of  her  husband  Cenwealh, 
and  reigned  one  year.     She  is  remarkable 


as  affording  the  sole  instance  of 
obtaining  &e  crown  in  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
William  of  Malmesbury  says  of  her,  **8he 
ruled  her  subjects  with  moderation,  and  over- 
awed her  enemies ;  in  short,  she  conducted  all 
things  in  such  a  manner  that  no  difference  was 
discernible,  except  that  of  her  sex.**  [Quxbt.] 
jLnglo-Saztm  Chron. ;  William  of 


S^yohellefly  Thb,  are  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  were  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  Portuguese  and  IVmch. 
On  tne  aoquiaition  of  Mauritius  by  the  1g«gliA 
in  1810,  the  Seychelles  were  made  a  depen- 
dency of  that  colony,  together  with  the  island 
of  Rodriguez. 

B^fmOQX,  Snt  Edwabd  {h.  1638,  d,  1708). 
a  descendant  in  the  elder  line  of  the  Lord 
Protector  Somerset,  was  a  strong  Tory.  He 
was  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1673 ;  he  was  subsequently  created  Privy 
Councillor  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  He 
opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill,  but  soon  after 
the  accession  of  James  II.  rooka  against  the 
abrogation  of  the  charten  ol  towns,  and  ale» 
against  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army. 
He  joined  the  Prince  ol  Orange,  and  was 
left  in  *vifntnAnd  at  Exeter.  In  the  Con- 
rention  he  would  have  been  ^O0«a  Speaker 
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had  he  not  yoted  for  a  ngeiicy.  However, 
he  took  the  oath  of  allegiaiioe,and  in  1692 
he  was  placed  on  the  Treasury  Commission, 
when  he  soon  quarrelled  with  his  colleagues 
on  Questions  of  precedence,  and  in  1694 
was  dismissed  from  office.  He  was  now  ac- 
cused of  having  received  hrihes  from  the 
£ast  India  Company  for  the  renewal  of  their 
charter.  In  1697,  exasperated  at  not  being 
appointed  Speaker,  he  made  a  violent  speech 
on  the  election  of  Littleton,  and  went  beyond 
the  bounds  of  moderation  in  his  persecution 
of  an  officer  named  Kirke,  who  had  slain  his 
eldest  son  in  a  duel.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign 
he  was  made  Comptroller  of  the  Palace.  Ue 
was  dismissed  from  office  in  1704  for  his  op- 
position to  the  war  with  France.  Seymour 
was  a  man  of  great  influence,  wealth,  and 
debating  power,  but  he  was  a  shifty  politician, 
and  his  private  character  was  bad. 

Maranlay,   Hiat,  of  Aiy.;    Burnet,  Hi$L  of 
Sm  (Mm  Tima. 

Segrmoury  of  Sudblbt,  Thomas  Lord 
[d.  1549),  brother  of  Protector  Somerset,  was 
•  man  of  great  ambition,  unprincipled  in  the 
attainment  of  his  ends.  Made  a  peer  and 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  by  his  brother, 
he  shortly  afterwards  married  Catherine  Parr, 
the  queen  dowager,  and  utilised  his  improved 
position  to  set  the  young  king  against  his 
brother,  of  whose  power  he  was -envious.  He 
sought  allies  even  among  the  debasers  of  the 
coinage  and  the  pirates  in  the  channel.  Ho 
formed  a  plot  to  carry  off  Edward,  and  to  drive 
his  brother  from  the  protectorship,  but  his 
plan  was  betrayed  and  Seymour  was  bribed  to 
remain  quiet.  On  the  death  of  Catherine 
the  admiral  endeavoured  without  success  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
and  formed  fresh  plans  of  violence  against 
his  brother.  At  the  end  of  1548  Seymour's 
proceedings  became  so  threatening  that  he 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  attainted 
of  high  treason,  and  executed,  March  27, 
1549.  "He  was,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "a 
dangerous  and  unprincipled  man ;  he  had 
courted  the  favour  of  the  young  king  by 
small  presents  of  money,  and  appears  beyond 
question  to  have  entertained  a  hope  of  marry- 
ing the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  bad  lived 
much  in  his  house  during  his  short  union 
with  the  queen  dowager.  It  was  surmised 
that  this  lady  had  been  poisoned  to  make 
room  for  a  still  nobler  consort."  Latimer 
said  of  him  that  "the  admiral  was  a  man 
furthest  from  the  fear  of  God  that  ever  he 
knew  or  heard  of  in  England." 

Stowe.    AnnaU ;    Froade,    Hiat.    of    Bfig. : 
Hallam,  Cmut.  Hitt. 

Shaftosbiizy,  Anthony  Ashlbt  Cooper, 
Eabl  of  (b.  1621,  d,  1683),  was  the  son  of 
Sir  John  Cooper  and  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1640  entered  Parliament  At  first  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  placed  in 


oonmiand  of  Weymouth,  but  being  superseded 
in  this  office  he  went  over  to  the  Parliament, 
by  whom  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
forces  in  Dorsetshire.  He  sat  in  the  Barebones 
and  the  first  Protectorate  Parliaments,  but 
subsequently  had  some  quarrel  with  Cromwell, 
and  was  excluded  from  the  Parliament  of  1666. 
He  was  a  member  of  Richard  Cromwell's 
Parliament,  and  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Long  Parliament  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Council  of  State.  He  was  one  of  the  deputa- 
tion sent  over  to  the  Hague  to  invite  Cluu'les 
II.  to  return,  and  was  elected  to  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament.  In  1660  he  was  made  / 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  next 
year  was  made  Lord  Ashley.  In  1667  the 
Cabal  ministry,  of  which  he  was  a  promi- 
nent member,  was  formed,  and  in  1672  he 
was  made  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Lord 
Chancellor.  All  the  wrong-doings  of  the 
Cabal  ministry  have  been  attribute  to  him, 
but  it  is  now  proved  that  he  had  no  share  in 
advising  the  closing  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
that  in  foreign  policy  his  wish  seems  to  have 
been  to  have  preserved  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  last  lay  lonl  chancellor,  as  a  judge,  atoned 
for  want  of  knowledge  of  law  by  great  impar- 
tiality and  acumen.  The  passing  of  the  Test 
Act  occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  Cabal  ad- 
ministration in  1673,  and  Shaftesbury  at  once 
joined  the  opposition  and  commenced  in- 
trigues with  Monmouth.  In  1677  he  brought 
himself  into  collision  with  the  crown  on  the 
question  of  the  prorogation  of  Parliament. 
He  was  in  consequence  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  remained  there  for  twelve  months.  Hie 
year  1678  is  memorable  for  the  pretended 
Popish  Plot,  of  which  Shaftesbury  has  been 
accused  of  being  the  inventor,  and  whether 
this  be  so  or  no,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  violent  attack  upon 
the  Catholics,  and  especially  upon  the  Duke 
of  York.  In  1679  he  was  made  President  of 
the  Conndl,  devised  by  Temple  for  carrying 
on  the  government,  but  only  held  office  for 
six  months,  his  strong  support  of  the  £Ix- 
dusion  Bill  rendering  him  objectionable  to> 
the  king.  It  was  during  this  brief  tenure 
of  office  that  he  got  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
(q.v.)  passed,  which  was  generally  known  at 
the  time  as  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act.  In  1680 
he  made  an  attempt  to  impeach  the  Duke  of 
York  as  a  Popish  recusant,  but  he  was  foiled 
by  the  judges  suddenly  dismissing  the  grand 
jury.  In  1681  he  attended  the  O^dord  Parlia- 
ment with  a  large  body  of  followers,  many  of 
whom  were  armed;  and  this  violence,  to- 
gether with  the  palpable  lies  disseminated 
by  Gates  and  other  mformers,  did  much  to 
destroy  his  influence,  and  Charles  committed 
him  to  the  Tower.  He  was  indicted  for  high 
treason,  but  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bul, 
and  he  was  released.  He  now  plotted  with 
Svdney,  Russell,  and  others  to  effect  a  change 
of  government,  probably  desiring  to  pls^ 
Momnoath  on  tiie  throne ;  bat  the  conspiiacy 
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being  diBcovered,  he  fled  to  Holland  in  No- 
Tomber,  1682,  where  he  died  two  months  after. 
Shaftesbury  is  the  Achitophel  of  Dryden*8 
satire,  where  he  is  thus  described — 

'*  For  close  desigas  and  crooked  oommls  fit, 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 
Sestlesa,  unfixed  in  principles  and  pUboe, 
In  power  dispJeased,  impatient  of  disgraoe." 

Macaulay  practically  accepts  Dryden*s  cha- 
lacter,  but  Kanke  regards  Shaftesbury  with 
greater  respect,  and  considers  that  he  logically 
followed  the  principle  of  toleration  all  through 
his  life. 

Christie's  Lift  of  Shaftuibwry,  which  pats  his 
condact  in  the  bett  light.  Banke,  Hist,  of  Eng, ; 
Maoaulaj,  Hist.  qfKng, 

[F.  8.  P.] 

Shall  Soojall  was  the  brother  of  Zemaun 
Shah,  King  of  Cabul,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1802.  In  1808  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  sent  by 
Lord  Minto  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  defence 
with  Shah  Soojah.  During  the  negotiations 
an  expedition  which  he  had  sent  to  recover 
Cashmere  was  defeated,  and  his  brother  Mah- 
mood  took  advantage  of  this  to  seise  Cabul 
and  Candahar,  and  threaten  Feshawur,  Shah 
Soojah*s  capital.  Shah  Soojah  thereupon 
solicited  help  from  the  English.  In  1810, 
however,  he  was  totally  defeated  by  his  rival, 
and  fled  across  the  Indus.  After  remaining 
some  time  in  captivity  in  Cashmere,  he  sought 
refuge  with  Runjeet  Singh,  who  subjected  hiin 
to  cruelties  in  order  to  obtain  the  Koh-i-noor 
from  him.  He  succeeded  at  length  in  escaping 
in  disguise  to  Loodiana,  where  the  British  go- 
vernment allowed  him  a  pension  of  60,000 
rupees  a  year.  In  1833  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  treachery  of  Dost  Mahomed's  brothers  to 
make  an  ^ort  to  recover  his  throne.  He  in  vain 
asked  help  of  the  Eni^lish.  He  thereupon  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Runjeet  Singh,  guarantee- 
ing him  all  his  conquests  beyond  the  Indus  on 
condition  of  his  support.  He  marched  suoceBS- 
f  ully  through  Scinde  to  Candahar,  where  he  was 
attacked  and  utterly  beaten  by  Dost  Mahomed. 
In  July,  1834,  he  lied  to  Beloochistan,  and  in 

•  March,  1835,  he  returned  to  Loodiana.  In 
1838,  on  the  failure  of  the  mission  to  Cabul, 
a  triple  alliance  was  concluded  between  the 
English,!  Runjeet  and  Shah  Soojah,  for  the 
deposition  of  Dost  Mahomed,  and  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  Shah,  on  the  condition  that 
the  possessions  of  Runjeet  across  the  Indus 
were  guaranteed.  The  Shah,  however,  had 
no  desire  to  be  carried  into  Cabul  bv  British 
bayonets.  All  he  wanted  was  British  gold. 
Therefore  he  did  not  contemplate  the 
Afghan  expedition  (q.v.).  On  April  25, 1839, 
lie  entered  Cabul  unopposed.    In  1840  he  es- 

yfablished  the  order  of  the  Dooranee  empire 
to  decorate  his  English  supporters  with. 
During  his  residence  at  Cabul  he  insisted 
that  the  Bala  Hissar,  the  citadel,  in  which  he 
had  placed  his  zenana,  should  not  be  profaned 
by  English  troops,  and  thus  it  was  left  de- 
fenoelesB.     He  was   thoroughly  unpopular, 


owing  to  the  oesnons  to  Runjeet  Sini^h,  and 
was  merely  supported  by  British  bayonets. 
In  1842  the  last  survivor  of  the  JBnglifh 
garrison  at  Cabul  reached  Jelialahad.  Shah 
Soojah  still  remained  ostensibly  head  of  thn 
Afghan  government,  continuing  to  occupy  the 
Bala  Hissar.  He  endeavoured  to  keep  ^endlv 
both  with  the  English  by  professing  unaltered 
attachment,  and  with  the  chiefs  by  proleasin^ 
devotion  to  the  national  cause.  The  latter 
distrusted  him,  and  desired  him  to  prove  his 
sincerity  by  heading  the  army  destixied  to 
expel  General  Sale  from  Jellallabad.  On 
April  5,  1842,  after  an  oath  of  safe-conduct 
from  Zemaun  Khan,  he  descended  from  thr 
citadel  decked  out  in  all  the  insignia  of  royalty, 
and  was  shot  dead  by  a  body  of  matciilorfc. 
men  whom  Zemaun  Khan's  son  had  placed  in 
ambush  without  his  father's  knowledge. 

Kaye,  Affgh^  War;  Abbott,  Afghan,  Wmr. 

BhaniiOiit  HsNav  Botlb,  £arx.  of,  w«> 
for  twenty-five  years  Speaker  of  the  Iri&h 
House  of  Commons  (from  1733  to  17^-. 
He  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  Irish 
patriot  party,  and  practically  oommanded  a 
majority  in  the  House.  He  at  first  took  the 
lead  against  the  government  in  the  inquirr 
into  the  pension  list,  but  was  bought  off  by 
being  elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  by  the 
grant  of  a  pension  of  £2,000  per  year.  He 
died  in  1764,  and  was  suooeeded  by  his  son 
Richard  as  second  earl. 

BhannoiL,  Richard  Botls,  2wd  E.ibi., 
married  the  daughter  of  Speaker  Ponsonby, 
and  in  close  union  with  him  endeavoured  \d 
control  the  Castle.  In  1770  he  lost  hia  c^ce 
at  the  head  of  the  ordnance  department,  but 
in  1772  the  Castle  again  made  terms  with  him. 
He  was  enormously  rich  and  an  excellent 
landlord.  He  died  in  1807.  The  Earls  of 
Shannon,  together  with  the  Ponaonbya,  Bores- 
fords,  and  the  Duke  of  Leinstor,  were  th« 
real  rulers  of  the  Irish  Parliament  during  the 
greater  part  of  G^rge  ni.*s  reign. 


Sharington,  Sia  Wiu^ax, 
of  the  Mint  at  Bristol,  and  one  of  the  party  of 
Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley  (q.v.),  for  whose 
service  he  coined  £100,000  of  base  money. 
He  was  arrested  in  Feb.,  1549,  and  attainted 
the  same  time  as  Seymour,  though  he  subse- 
quently  obtained  a  pardon. 

Shaarpf  Jack  {d,  1431),  was  the  real  or 
assumed  name  of  a  Lolliurd  leader  who,  in 
1431,  formed  a  plot  which  had  for  its  osten- 
sible object  the  disendowment  of  the  Church. 
He  was  captured  and  put  to  death  at  Oxford. 

Bliacpe,  Jambs,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew^n 
(b.  1618,  <f.  1679),  Was  the  agent  of  the  Reeolo- 
tioners  to  CromweU  in  1656,  and  was  one 
of  the  leading  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Soot- 
land.  He  was  in  &vonr  of  the  restoiation  of 
Charles  II.,  who  appointed  him  in  1660  one  fd 
the  royal  chaplains.    In  1661  he  irat  MUt  to 
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London  by  the  Presbyteriaas  to  beg  for  the 
eBtabliBhment  of  Presbyteriaiiinn  in  Scotland, 
bnt  he  was  bribed  to  betray  his  cause,  and 
retamed  to  Scotland  as  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  with  the  full  determination  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  further  episcopacy. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  XMrsecutors  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  in  1668  he  was  shot  at,  but 
escaped  without  injuiy.  His  oppressions  and 
cruulties  were  bo  great  that  in  1679  he  was 
murdered  by  a  band  of  Covenanters  under 
Hackston  of  Sathillet  on  Magus  Muir,  near 
8t.  Andrews. 

Burton,  HiMt.  ^  Seotlmd. 

Shazpe,  Samuel,  was  one  of  the  leaders 
and  chief  instigators  of  the  slaves  in  the 
Jamaican  rebellion  of  1831 — 32.  [Jamaica.] 
It  was  owing  to  his  ability  that  the  rebels 
were  enabled  to  gain  the  few  temporary  suc- 
cesses they  did.  He  was  executed  at  the  dose 
of  the  insurrection. 

SliaWf  BocTOB,  was  brother  to  Sir  Edward 
Shaw,  Lord  Mayor  in  1483.  He  had  high 
repute  for  learning  and  sagacity,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to 
preach  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  to  ad- 
vocate the  hitter's  claim  to  the  crown. 
Accordingly,  on  June  22,  he  deliyered  a 
sermon,  taking  his  text  from  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  in  whicb  he 
impugned  the  validity  of  Edward  IV.'s  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth  Woodville  on  the  ground 
of  a  precontract  with  Lady  Elisabeth  Butler, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  From 
this  he  adduced  the  inference  that  Edward  Y . 
and  his  brother  were  illegitimate,  and  there- 
fore, as  Clarence's  family  were  attainted  and 
incapable  of  succeeding,  Bichard  was  the 
rightful  sovereign. 

SHaactoily  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (d,  eirea 

1556),  was  a  prelate  who  was  for  some  time 

associated  with  Latimer.  Bishop  of  Worcester, 

in  a  determined  opposition  to  the  merciless 

statute  of  the  Six  Articles  (q.y.).    On  his 

resignation  of  his  see  rather  thflin  subscribe  to 

the  articles,  Shaxton  was  thrown  into  prison 

as  an  obstinate  sacramentarian  heretic;    he 

subsequently,  however,  found  it  advisable  to 

conform  to  the  new  opinions,  and  signalised 

his  conversion  by  preaching  at  the  burning  of 

several  more  determined  heretics  than  he  had 

proved  to  be,  his  most  notable  appearance 

in  this  way  being  at  the  burning  of  Anne 

Askew.      From   the   fact   that   he  was    in 

receipt  up  to  15o6  of  a  crown  pension  of 

£66  13s.  4d.,  he  must  have  survived  till  that 

date  at  least,  but  the  exact  year  of  his  death 

is  unknown. 

BHefield,  Edmund,  Ist  Lord  (d.  1549), 
vras  second  in  command  to  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton  when  he  was  engaged  in  sup- 
pressinff'  the  Norfolk  rebellion  of  1649 :  he 
killed  by  the  insurgents  whilrt  attempting 


to  hold  Norwich  against  them.  Lord  Sheffield 
was  created  a  peer  by  Edward  VI.  (1647)* 

Sheffield,  Edmund,  Loud  {d.  1646),  one 
of  the  commanders  of  the  finglish  fleet  which 
defeated  the  Spanish  Armada,  was  knighted 
for  his  services,  and  subsequently  became 
Governor  of  Brille  in  the  Low  Countries.  He 
was  created  Earl  of  Mulgrave  by  James  L 

Sheffield  was  the  seat  of  a  castle  which 
was  built  probably  by  the  family  of  De  Love- 
lot  during  the  twelfth  century,  and  which 
passed  from  the  Fumivals  and  TaJbots  into  tho 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  castle 
was  burnt  by  John  d'Eyville  during  the  Karons' 
War  (1266).  It  served  as  the  prison  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  from  November,  1670,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1584.  It  was  occupied  for  the  Parlia- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  but 
abandoned  in  1643,  and  held  for  the  king  by 
Sir  William  Sa^dlle.  In  August,  1644,  it  was 
captured  by  Major-General  Crawford,  and  in 
1646  demolished  by  order  of  Parliament.  The 
town  was  famous  for  its  cutlery  as  early  as 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  its  Cutlers'  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament 
m  1624.  In  1685  its  population  was  estimated 
to  be  about  4,000,  in  1760  it  had  increased  to 
something  between  20,000  and  30,000,  and  in 
1881  to  284,000.  By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
it  was  enfranchised  and  gfiven  two  members, 
while  in  1843  it  received  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation as  a  municipal  borough.  It  was 
the  scene  of  some  serious  trades-union  out- 
rages in  1867.    [Shbftibld  Outrages.] 

Sheffield  Outrages.  In  1867  a  Com- 
mission' was  appointea  to  inquire  into  the 
trades-union  outrages,  and  the  organisation 
and  rules  of  these  societies.  Sheffield  had 
long  been  conspicuous  as  a  centre  of  trades- 
union  tyranny  of  the  worst  kind.  When  a 
workman  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
leaders  of  a  local  trades  union,  some  sudden 
misfortune  was  sure  to  befall  him.  His  house 
was  set  on  fire-;  gunpowder  was  exploded 
under  his  windows ;  an  infernal  machine  was 
filing  into  his  bedroom  at  night.  The  nuin 
himself,  supposing  him  to  have  escaped  with 
his  life,  felt  convinced  that  in  the  attempt  to 
destroy  him  he  saw  the  hand  of  the  union ; 
his  neighbours  were  of  his  opinion ;  but  want 
of  evidence,  and  fear  of  the  consequenceb, 
made  it  impossible  to  punish  or  even  find  out 
the  offenders.  The  secretaries  of  the  trades 
unions  indignantly  denied  all  these  statements, 
alleged  the  beneficial  nature  of  their  societies, 
and  demanded  an  inquiry  into  their  rules  and 
organisation.  In  consequence  the  demand 
was  granted.  Three  examiners  were  sent 
down  with  Mr.  Overend,  Q.C-1  at  their  head. 
A  searching  inquiry,  and  the  offer  of  a  free 
pardon  to  any  one,  even  the  actual  ofFenders, 
who  would  reveal  full  particulars  of  the 
crimes,  elicited  full  evidence  that  most  of 
these  outrages  were  perpetiated  at  the  com- 
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mand  of  some  union,  that  of  the  iinionf  the 
mw-g^rinden  deserving  the  most  infamous 
notoriety.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  secre- 
tary of  this  union,  a  person  named  Broad- 
head,  had  the  most  indignantly  protested  the 
innooence  of  his  union,  while  it  was  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  a  man  named  HaUam  that 
the  murder  of  Linley,  an  obnoxious  workman, 
was  done  by  Broadhead*s  especial  instructions. 
The  crimes  were  in  most  cases  regularly 
ordered,  arranged,  and  paid  for  by  the 
unions.  The  actual  men  who  committed 
them  were  merely  agents  of  the  union,  and 
wholl^uninfluencedby  personal  feelingagainst 
the  victim.  Broadhead  at  last  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  come  before  the  examiners  him- 
self, and  explain  the  whole  system  of  viLLany 
of  which  he  had  been  the  mainspring. 

Ann.  £«y. ;  Hanaard,  Parliamtntary  BepcrU ; 
Maoarthy,  Hi»U  «/  Our  Own  Ttm«;  Honell, 
ConJUd  of  Cafiitol  oinA  Labour  ;  I'mms,  19S7, 

Sliellnimay  Lokd.    [Lansdownb.] 

Bhaldoiit  OiLBBRT  {b,  1698,  d,  1677),  was 
a  native  of  Staffordshire,  and  became  Warden 
of  aU  Souls'  Ck)llege,  Oxford,  in  1636.  He 
was  one  of  the  royal  commissioners  at  the 
Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  and  in  1647  was  deprived 
of  his  wardenship.  On  the  Restoration  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  London,  and  on  the  death 
of  Juxon  in  1663  was  advanced  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  strong 
High  Churchman,  and  rigorous  in  carrjring 
out  the  Act  of  Unifonnity,  a  patron  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  builder  of  the  theatre  of  the 
I^niversity  of  Oxford. 

Hook,  Ja!99»  of  t]U  ^rtfhbiakopf  of  Gaiit«rbary. 

8]l0r6  AH  ^nis  the  son  of  Dost  Mahomed, 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  On  Dost  Mahomed's 
death  (1863)  a  series  of  struggles  ensued 
for  the  succession  between  Shere  AH  and 
his  brothers,  Afzool  and  Axim.  In  one 
of  these  Shere  Ali  was  deposed,  and  Afzool 
Khan  became  ruler.  He  did  not  live  long 
afterwards,  and  his  son,  Abdool  Rahman, 
waived  his  claim  in  favour  of  his  uncle« 
Azim  Khan,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a 
fugitive  in  English  territory.  Ultimately, 
however,  Shere  Ali  regained  his  throne,  and 
the  opposing  faction  was  overcome.  In  1870 
Shere  Ali  visited  India,  and  met  the  Viceroy, 
Lord  Mayo,  at  Umballa,  where  the  latter's 
generous  conduct  went  a  long  way  to  ensure 
friendly  relations  with  the  Ameer.  In  1876, 
however,  began  a  series  of  events  which  pro- 
duced the  Afghan  mission  of  Sir  Lewis  Felly, 
and  gradually  led  up  to  the  second  Afgheui 
War  (q.v.). 

Sliere  Sincfli,  one  of  the  most  influential 
chiefs  of  the  Punjab,  joined  the  insurrection 
of  Moolraj,  Sept.,  1848.  This  was  followed 
by  a  general  insurrection  known  as  the  second 
Sikh  War.  Successful  at  the  actions  of  Ram- 
nagur  and  Sadoolapore,  owing  to  the  bad 
generalship  of  Lord  '(jk>ugb,  he  was  beaten  at 


ChillianwaUa,  bat  the  defeat  was  a 
victory,  so  much  did  it  elevate  the  chazacter 
of  the  Sikhs  lor  prowess.  The  root  at 
Guzeraty  however,  destroyed  aU  his  hopes, 
and  he  surrendered  to  the  English,  Jfarcb  1% 
1849.    [Sikhs.] 

Shere  Sins^ll  was  the  reputed  son  of  Run- 
jeet  Singh,  on  whose  death,  1839,  followed  bv 
that  of  his  son,  Khurruk  Singh,  and  grandson, 
Nao  Nihal  Singh,  in  1840,  Shere  Singh  b^r- 
came  regent  of  the  Punjab  in  oonjunctii>n 
with  Chand  Kownr,  the  widow  of  Khnn-uk 
Singh.  In  1841  Shere  Singh,  with  the  help 
of  the  army,  attained  si^nreme  powter.  In 
1843,  during  the  anarchy  which  followed,  he 
was  assassinated  by  a  discontented  chiicl 
[Sikhs.] 

Sherideiiff  Ricbard  Bkxnslbt  (^.  1731, 
d,  1816),  was  bom  in  Dublin.  His  parents 
having  come  over  to  England,  the  boy  was  aexit 
to  Hsmrow.  After  leaving  school  be  spent 
several  years  in  idleness,  till  stamnlated  by 
the  straits  to  which  a  runaway  match  bad  re- 
duced him,  he  applied  himself  vigoronaly  to  th^ 
oompoeition  of  plays,  the  resoU  being  the  pro- 
duction of  three  A  the  beet  oomedieB  in  oar 
language.  But  in  1780,  having  reached  the 
height  of  his  ambition  in  the  region  of  the 
drama,  he  aspired  to  politics,  and  was  elected 
member  for  Stafford.  His  first  attempt  in  the 
House  was  a  failure,  but  on  the  subject  of  the 
emploj'ment  of  the  military  in  civil  distar- 
bances  Sheridan  gave  some  si^ns  of  hie  gmt 
oratorical  powers.  His  abilities  were  so  fir 
recognised  by  the  Whig  party  that  on  Kofth'f 
fall  he  was  appointed  one  of  tbe  under- 
secretaries in  Moddngham's  ministry,  and 
was  subsequently  Secretary  to  tbe  Trasmr 
in  the  Coalition.  On  Pitt  coming  into  powvr 
Sheridan  went  into  opposition,  and  very  sooa 
rose  to  the  first  eminence  as  a  debater  and 
speaker.  But  the  occasion  of  bis  greatest 
oratorical  triumph  took  place  in  1787,  when 
he  presented  his  charge  *' relative  to  the 
Begum  Princesses  of  Oude  '*  against  Wazrea 
Hustings.  Even  Pitt  allowed  his  speech  to 
have  "  surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of  andeot 
and  modem  times.**  In  the  rupture  which 
occurred  between  Fox  and  Burke  on  th« 
subject  of  the  French  Revolution,  Sberidaa 
adhered  to  his  earlier  friend,  Fox,  and  bimself 
too  incurred  the  hostility  of  Burke.  In  1 794,  as 
conductor  of  the  impou^hment  of  HastinA 
he  made  his  reply  on  the  Begum  charge,  and 
again  astonishea  his  hearers  by  a  marvel- 
lous display  of  the  most  brilliant  eloquence, 
sustained  before  the  Lords  throu^  four 
whole  days.  When  Fox  retired  from  Parlia- 
mentary life,  carrying  off  several  of  hia 
devoted  followers,  Sheridan  still  maintained 
his  post  in  the  opposition^  and,  perhape,  nerer 
spoke  with  more  vigour  and  power  than  in 
the  debates  on  the  Irish  rebellion  and  the 
Union.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  by  his 
boon  oompaaiooy  the  Primoe  Begeoi^  to  be 
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receiver  of  the  Dachy  of  OomwaU.    When 
on  Pitt's  deatii    Fox   and    Lord    GrenviUe 
formed  a  government,  Sheridan  was  rewarded 
for  his   long    fidelity  to  his  party  by  the 
tieasurership  of  the  navy,  a  lucrative  but 
subordinate  post.     On  Fox's  death  Sheridan 
succeeded  him  in  the  representation  of  West- 
minster, but  was  next  year  driven  to  a  less 
conspicuous  constituency.     On  the  passing  of 
the  Regency  Bill  he  was  admitted  to  extra- 
ordinary  intimacy    and    confidence    by  the 
regent,  and  his  own  party  seem  to  have  been 
not  without  suspicions  as  to  integrity.     In 
the  next  year   he    unfortunately  confirmed 
their   fears   by    acting    in   an    indefensible 
manner  towardB  the  chiefs  of  that  party  when 
negotiations  were  proceeding  with  them  after 
the  death  of  PercevEd.    Always  a  very  bad 
manager  of  his  own  affairs,  an    expensive 
election  in  1812  brought  them  into  hopeless 
confusion.    The  last  four  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  miserable  attempts  to  evstde 
the  pursuits  of  his  creditors.    He  died  on  the 
7th  of  Jul^,   1816.      The  char^   of  being 
a  mere  pohtical  adventurer,  which  has  been 
brought  against  Sheridan,  is  sufficiently  re- 
futed by   the    consistent  fidelity  which   he 
displayed  towards  his  party,  more  than  once 
from  a  mere  sense  of  honour  towards  it  re- 
fusing to  accept  a  place  under  others.    This 
was  especially  the  case  in  1804,  when  he  was 
offered  a  place  by  Addington,  with  whom  he 
agreed  in  his  general  policy,  but  would  not 
accept  it  on  scrupulous  grounds  of  obligation 
to  stand  by  the  Whigs.    As  a  statesman  he 
has  no  claim  to  permanent  fiune,  but  his  name 
will  live  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  a  group  of  orators  whom  the  world  has 
never  seen  surpassed  at  any  one  period. 

Moore,  Uf9  o^  SktriAaik, ;  BosmU,  lAf*  of  Fox ; 
PeUew,  lAf0  o/Lord  aUmomih:  Lord  Holland, 
M9mnir$pfth9  Whig  Partji;  Humxd,  IMhUm; 
Sheridan,  Spetchu, 


This  officer,  the  $eir*gerefa^  or 
fihire-reeve,  appears  before  the  Conquest  as 
nominated  by  the  crown,  though  in  very 
early  times  he  may  have  been  chosen  by  the 
people  in  the  folkmoot.  He  acted  as  the  king's 
steward,  collecting  and  administering  the  royal 
dues  in  his  shire,  and  presiding  over  the  shire- 
moot,  or  assembly  of  freeholders,  which  met 
twice  a  year  to  transact  fiscal  and  judicial 
business.  By  the  Normans  the  sheriff  was 
identified  with  the  viscount  {9i€eeome9\  and 
the  shire  was  called  a  county.  In  order  to 
counteract  feudal  tendencies,  the  Norman 
kings  increased  the  power  of  the  sheriffs, 
sometimes  giving  the  sheriffdom  of  several 
counties  to  one  man,  or  granting  the  office  as 
an  inheritance.  Under  Uieir  nue  the  sheriff 
was  the  representative  of  the  crown  in  judicial, 
tiscal,  and  military  affiaiis.  Besides  presiding 
in  the  county  court,  he,  or  his  substitute,  held 
a  court  in  each  hundred  twice  a  year  for 
view  of  fiank-pledge,  called  the  sheriff's  toum 
snd  leet.     He  collected  the  king's  dues  from 


his  shire,  and  twice  in  each  vear,  at  Easter 
and  at  Michaelmas,  accounted  at  the  exche- 
quer for  the  ftrm  or  rent  at  which  he  farmed 
the  ancient  profits  of  the  county  from  the 
crown,  and  for  the  sums  arising  from  taxation, 
feudal  rights,  jurisdiction,  and  the  sale  of 
offices.  In  his  military  capacity  he  led  the 
po9ie  eomitatuSf  and  the  lesser  tenants  of  the 
crown.  The  vast  power  exercised  by  men 
holding  the  sheriffdom  of  several  counties 
was  injurious  to  the  interests  both  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  people,  and  when,  as  was 
sometimes  the  case,  the  king's  justices,  to 
whom  the  sheriffs  bad.  to  render  their  accounts, 
were  themselves  made  sheriffs,  they  had 
ample  opportunities  for  fraud.  The  adminis- 
trative vigour  of  Henry  II.  was  displayed  by 
the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs  (q.v.),  a  strict  scrutiny 
into  the  conduct  of  these  officers,  made  by  his 
orders  in  1170.  After  this  inquest  all  the 
sheriffs  in  England  were  removed  from  their 
offices,  though  several  of  them  were  after- 
wards restored.  By  this  time  most  of  the 
hereditary  sheriffdoms  had  been  done  away, 
and  the  office  of  sheriff  was  held  over  one  or 
two  counties  by  local  magnates.  In  place  of 
those  sheriffs  who  were  not  restored  Uenry 
appointed  men  whom  he  could  trust.  Even 
after  this  date  hereditary  sheriffdoms  were 
occasionally  granted  by  the  crown.  Bobert  of 
Vieuxpont,  for  example,  was  made  hereditar}' 
sheriff  of  Westmoreland  by  John,  and  his 
descendants  continued  to  hold  the  office  until 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet  without  issue 
in  1849,  when  hereditary  sheriffdoms  were 
abolished  by  statute,  13  &  14  Vict.,  c  30. 
By  a  charter  of  Henry  I.  the  citizens  of 
London  obtained  the  privilege  of  electing 
their  own  sheriff,  and  o&er  boroughs  gained 
by  fine  or  charter  the  right  to  collect  their 
own  ferm  without  the  sheriff's  interference. 

The  importance  of  the  sheriff's  office  was 
curtailed  auring  the  administration  of  Hubert 
Walter,  for  in  1194  sheriffs  were  forbidden 
to  act  as  justices  in  their  own  shires,  and  the 
office  of  coroners  to  hold  pleas  of  the  crown 
was  instituted.  A  further  step  in  the  same 
direction  was  taken  by  art.  24  of  Magna 
Charta,  which  forbade  sheriffs  to  hold  pleas  of 
the  crown.  By  the  provisions  made  at  Oxford 
in  1258  sheriffdoms  were  to  be  subject  to  an 
audit,  and  were  to  be  held  for  one  year  only. 
An  attempt  was  made  the  next  year  to 
gain  a  share  in  the  election  of  these  officers 
jfor  the  freeholders.  This  privilege  was  granted 
by  Edward  in  1300,  where  the  office  was  not 
oil  fee  or  hereditary,  but  was  withdrawn  in 
the  next  reign.  The  limitation  of  the  tenure 
of  office  to  one  year,  enforced  by  statutes  of 
Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  made  the  right 
of  appointment  a  matter  of  sinall  consequence. 
The  nomination  was  made  in  the  Exchequer 
on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls'  Day,  changed  by 
24  Geo.  II.,  c  48,  to  the  morrow  of  St. 
Martin's.  Complaints  having  been  made  of 
the  high  rent  at  which  the  sheriffs  let  tlie 
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hundreds,  tbey  were  ordered  by  4  Ed.  III., 
c.  16,  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  fortfu,  and 
their  power  in  this  reepect  was  aboUahed  by 
23  Hen.  VI.,  o.  9.  The  remains  of  their 
criminal  JuriBdiction  were  swept  away  by 
1  Ed.  I  v.,  c.  15.  Their  military  functions 
were  taken  away  by  the  institution  of  lords 
lieutenant  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  some 
acts  of  extortion  were  met  by  29  Eliz.,  c.  4, 
limiting  the  amount  they  might  take  on  levy- 
ing an  execution.  A  person  assigned  for 
sheriff  must  by  13  &  14  Car.  II.,  c.  21,  have 
sufiicient  lands  within  the  county  to  answer 
to  the  king  and  the  people.  In  his  judicial 
capacity  the  sheriff  still  holds  a  county  court 
for  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament, 
and  for  a  few  other  purposee.  As  keeper  of 
the  king's  peace,  he  is  the  first  man  in  the 
county,  and  takes  precedence  of  any  noble- 
man, and  in  his  ministerial  capacity  he  is 
charged  with  the  execution  of  all  civil  and 
criminal  processes  and  sentences.  Nearly  all 
the  duties  of  his  office,  however,  are  fulfilled 
by  an  under-sheriff,  an  officer  whom  he  is 
compelled  by  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  99,  to  apx)oint. 
The  inferior  officers  of  the  county,  such  as 
gaolers,  are  reckoned  as  his  servants,  and 
until  40  &  41  Vict.,  o.  21,  he  was  to  some 
extent  liable  for  the  escape  of  a  prisoner. 

The  office  of  sheriff  existed  in  Scotland  as 
early  ns  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  laws  of  that  king.  It  appears 
to  have  been  an  office  of  inheritance  until 
20  Geo.  II.,  o.  43,  and  has  long  been  purely 
nominal,  the  title  being  generally  borne  by 
the  lord  lieutenant.  The  sheriff  depute,  on 
the  other  hand,  holds  an  office  of  great  im- 
portance. He  is  appointed  by  the  crown  for 
life  or  good  behaviour  {ad  vitam  aut  ad  eulpam)^ 
and  is  the  chief  judge  of  the  county.  His 
jurisdiction  extends  to  all  personal  actions  on 
contract  and  obligation,  to  actions  relating  to 
heritable  rights  up  to  £1,000  value,  to  all 
matters  not  belonging  to  any  other  court,  and 
to  suits  about  small  debts.  He  has  also  a 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  hears  serious  cases 
under  the  direction  of  a  crown  counciL  The 
last  capital  sentence  passed  by  a  sheriff  was  at 
Glasgow  in  1788.  By  40  i  41  Vict.,  c  60, 
the  appointment  of  the  sheriff  substitute  was 
taken  from  the  sheriff  depute,  and  vested  in 
the  crown. 

Stubbs,  Cvn^.  BitA,  L,  FUdm',  il.  78,  207, 
and  lii.  408;  Beeves,  Uvat.  of  Engl^th  Law; 
Wharton,  Law  Lexicon;  Chittj,  ColUetion  c/ 
'StaiMtm;  Baxdajr,  Digeat  of  Scotch  Law. 

[W.  H.] 

BlieriiEdiiiir,  The  Battlb  op  (Nov.  13, 
1716),  was  fought  between  the  Royalist  army 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  the 
clans  which  had  risen  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender under  Mar.  The  former  included 
about  3,500  regulars,  the  latter  9,000  High- 
landers. The  Macdonalds,  who  formed  the 
centre  of  the  Jacobite  army,  defeated  the  left 
wing  of  their  enemies  and  drove  them  to 


Stirling:  but  Argyle  and  the  dragoooa  bad 
simultaneously  defeated  the  left  wing  of 
Mar*s  army.  But  unable  to  withstand  a  rear 
attack  from  the  Highland  right  and  centre,  be 
also  contrived  a  dexterous  retreat  to  Stirling. 
The  victory  of  the  Highlanders  was,  however, 
in  no  respect  decisive.  Shenfhnuir  is  in 
Perthshire,  on  the  north  slope  of  the  OchiU^ 
two  miles  from  Dunblane. 

SherifBly  Thb  Grkat  Ikquest  of  (IITO;. 
On  Henry  fl.*s  return  from  France  in  thu 
year  he  was  met  with  loud  complaints  of  the 
exactions  of  the  sheriffs.  This  afforded  him 
a  good  opportunity  for  curtailing  the  power 
of  these  functionaries,  and  he  proceeded  t<) 
issue  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  tr^th 
of  these  grievances,  the  accused  sheriffis  being 
meanwhile  suspended  from  their  offices.  Tbr 
Commissioners  were  to  inquire  whether  tbr 
sheriffs  bad  administered  justice  fairly,  whether 
they  had  taken  bribes,  whether  the  Ajssise  of 
Clarendon  had  been  properly  earned  out,  and 
whether  the  aids  and  othei'  taxes  had  been 
equitably  levied.  They  were  also  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  crown  lands,  and  to 
make  a  list  of  those  persons  who  had  not  » 
yet  done  homage  to  the  king  and  his  eon. 
The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  the  aoquitt&l 
of  the  sheriffs,  but  they  were  not  restored  to 
their  offices,  and  their  places  were  filled  by 
officers  of  the  Elxchequer. 
StubbB,  Sdoct  Ckarttn, 

Sherstome,  Thi  Battlb  op  (1016),  fboght 
between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Ganaie,  afler 
two  days'  hard  fighting,  resulted  in  a  drawn 
engagement.  Sherstone  is  five  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  Malmesbory. 

Sherwin  (<f.  158n,  a  Catholic  priest,  was 
indicted  before  Sir  Christopher  Wray  at  th<» 
same  time  as  Edmund  Campian  and  Bryant 
for  compassing  and  imagining  the  qneenS 
death.  He  was  executed  in  their  company  at 
Tyburn. 

Ship-numw.  Before  the  GonqiMBt  th» 
navy  was  fumisned  by  the  levy  of  ships  on 
the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
hundreds  contained  m  each  shire.  Under  tiie 
Plantagenets  the  port  towns  and  the  ooast 
counties  were  called  on  to  furnish  ships  and 
men.  To  this  was  added  the  royal  navy,  a 
mercenary  force  paid  by  the  king,  whieh*«v 
the  beginning  of  the  permanent  navy.  As 
late  as  1626  the  fleet  collected  for  the  expedi- 
tion to  Cadiz  was  got  together  by  oontingentf 
from  the  sea-ports.  In  1634  the  positian  of 
foreign  affiurs  suggested  to  Charles  L  thenece*- 
sity  of  raising  a  fleet  in  order  to  maintain  th« 
sovereignty  of  the  seas,  assert  the  ownership 
of  the  North  Sea  fisheries,  prevent  the  Fnpoi-h 
from  captnring  Dunkirk,  and  secure  the  co* 
operation  of  Spain  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Palatinate.  Noy,  the  Attome^-Oeneral,  sag* 
gested  that  money  for  the  equipment  of  ships 
i^ould  be  levied  from  the  coast  towns.    Tbs 
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fint  writ  was  issued  in  Oct.,  1634,  and  after 
Home  remonstrance  from  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  generally  submitted  to.  Kext  year 
a  second  writ  was  issued  bv  which  the  inland 
towns  and  counties  were  also  required  to  con- 
tribute. There  was  considerable  opposition, 
and  Charles  obtained  from  ten  of  the  judges 
a  general  opinion  that  the  levy  of  ship-money 
from  all  was  lawful  (Dec,  1635).  A  third 
writ  was  issued  in  Oct.,  1636,  and  called  forth 
still  stronger  opposition,  which  even  a  second 
opinion  from  the  judges  in  the  king^s  favour 
(Feb.,  1637)  could  not  still.  A  fourth  writ 
was  issued  in  the  autumn  of  1637,  but  none  in 
1638,  and  in  Jan.,  1639,  the  sum  demanded 
in  the  fifth  writ  was  only  about  a  third  of  the 
amount  asked  in  previous  years,  but  in  the 
next  year  the  government,  for  the  second 
Scotch  war,  returned  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  earlier  assessment,  t.e.,  about  £200,000. 
It  was  by  the  second  of  these  writs  that  a 
ship  of  460  tons,  manned  and  equipped  for 
six  months,  or  the  sum  of  £4,500,  was  de- 
manded from  Buckinghamshire.  Hampden's 
trial  took  place  with  respect  to  the  twenty 
shillings  due  from  lands  in  the  parish  of 
Stoke  Mandeville.  The  argument  on  the 
point  of  law  began  in  Nov.,  1637,  and 
judgment  was  finally  given  in  June,  1638. 
[Hampden.]  Ship-money  was  \ngorously  at- 
tacked in  the  Short  Parliament  by  Pvm  and 
(vlanville;  and  Charles,  by  the  advice  of 
Strafford,  was  willing  to  allow  the  judgment 
to  be  carried  before  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
a  writ  of  error,  and  there  reversed.  But 
the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  illegal 
military  charges,  and  other  things,  prevented 
an  agreement.  When  the  Long  Parliament 
met,  the  House  of  Commons  on  Dec.  7,  1640, 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Jan.  20,  1641,  ag^reed 
to  resolutions  pronouncing  the  levy  of  ship- 
money  illegal.  A  bill  declaring  this  was 
brought  in  by  Selden  on  June  8,  1641,  and 
received  the  king's  assent  on  Aug.  7. 

Gardiner,  Hut  of  Eng.,  1903— 1648 ;   Hallam, 
CmH.  Hut.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Sllipp6]I,  William  (h,  1672),  who  first 
Hat  in  Parliament  in  1707,  was  distinguished 
throughout  his  life  for  his  uncompromising 
Jacobitism.  In  1 7 1 5  he  attacked  Lord  Towns- 
hend*s  ministry  on  the  ground  that  govern- 
ment was  conducted  by  means  of  a  standing 
army.  In  1718  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for 
remarking  that  the  only  infelicity  in  his 
majesty's  (George  I.)  reign  was  that  he  wtjs 
ignorant  of  our  language  and  constitution.  He 
vigorously  opposed  Walpole's  measures  for 
the  restoration  of  public  credit  in  1720  [South 
Bba  Compact]  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
too  lenient.  During  these  years  he  had  led 
a  small  body  of  about  fifty  Jacobites,  who 
together  with  the  High  Tories  and  discon- 
tented Whigs  formed  the  opposition  to  Wal- 
pole*s  ministry.  [Walpolb.]  During  the  wild 
mtrignes  of  1740  he  was  not  consulted  by  the 


Jacobite  emissary.  Lord  Barrymore,  as  he 
was  generally  considered  a  weak  conspirator. 
In  1741,  when  the  motion  for  the  dismissal  of 
Walpole  was  brought  forward,  he  left  the  House 
with  thirty-four  of  his  friends,  saying  that  he 
did  not  care  what  minister  was  in  and  what 
out.  He  indirectly  aided  Walpole  by  pro- 
posing that  his  majesty  might  be  entreated 
not  to  involve  the  country  in  war  for  the  sake 
of  his  foreign  dominions.  On  the  fall  of 
Walpole,  Shippen  continued  in  opposition. 
He  has  been  well  called  **  downright "  Ship- 
pen.  "  His  reputation,"  says  Stanhope, 
"  grew  much  more  from  his  courage,  his  in- 
corruptibility, his  good  hunlour  and  fnmk- 
ness  of  purpose,  than  from  any  superior 
eloquence  or  talent.*'  He  always  had  a  per- 
sonal regard  for  Walpole,  and  wasixcustomod 
to  say  **  Eobin  and  I  are  two  honest  men." 

Bliirley  ▼.  Faffg,THB  Case  of  (1676— 7) . 
This  was  an  appeal  to  the  Lords  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  legality  of  which  the 
Commons  denied,  resisting  it  principally  be- 
cause one  of  the  parties  in  this  particular 
case  was  a  member  of  their  House.  A  quarrel 
ensued  between  the  two  Houses,  which  was 
only  terminated  by  their  dissolution.  The 
case  was  not  proceeded  with,  but  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  in  Equity  cases  was 
never  again  denied. 

Shocdah-ood  Dowlah  (^.  1776)  suc- 
ceeded to  the  vice-royalty  of  Onde  (1764). 
He  joined  Ali  Gk>hur,  the  Prince  Boyal  of 
Delhi,  in  his  invasion  of  Bengal  (1768),  and 
besieged  Allahabad.  The  advance  of  Clive, 
however,  easily  drove  back  the  invasion.  In 
1769  he  became  Vizier  to  the  Great  Mogul, 
while  his  great  power  and  wealth  made  him 
practically  independent.  In  1760  he  joined 
Shah  Allum  in  his  invasion  of  Bengid,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  English  at  Patna.  He 
assisted  Meer  Cossim  (1763)  after  the  mas- 
sacre at  Patna,  but  was  utterly  beaten  at 
Buxar  by  Munro.  His  dominions  were  re- 
stored to  him  by  Clive,  except  Corah  and 
Allahabad  (1766). 

Shore,  Janb  (d.  eirea  1609),  is  said  to 
have  been  the  wife  of  a  London  goldsmith, 
and  to  have  become  one  of  Edward  IV.'s 
mistresses,  about  1470.  After  the  kingV 
death  she  lived  with  Lord  Hastings,  and  in 
1483  was  accused  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, of  conspiring  to  injure  him  by  sorcery, 
but  the  real  reason  of  his  attack  upon  her 
seems  to  have  been  that  she  was  used  as  a  ^li- 
tical  a^ent  and  go-between  by  the  Hastings 
and  Woodville  party.  Richard  caused  her 
to  be  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
where  she  was  sentenced  to  do  open  penance 
in  the  streets  of  London  for  her  incontinent 
life.  After  the  death  of  Hastings  she  found 
a  new  protector  in  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
but  after  his  banishment  she  was  imprisoned 
at  Lndgate,  where  her  beauty  seems  to  have 
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captimted  the  king's  aolicitor,  one  Thomas 
Lyons,  who  apparently  married  her. 

Shore*  Sir  John  {b.  1751,  d.  1834),  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  for  some  time  one  of  the  Council 
at  Calcutta,  in  which  capacity  he  originated 
the  idea  of  the  revenue  settlement  of  1793. 
[Land  Settlembnt.]  He  succeeded  Lord 
Comwallis  (1793),  and  was  created  a  baronet. 
He  determined  on  non-intervention  in  the 
afiairs  uf  the  native  princes,  and  especially 
of  the  Mahrattas.  The  latter  prepared  for 
war  with  the  Nizam  to  settle  old  grievances. 
Shore,  regarding  the  defection  of  one  ally  as 
productive  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  1790,  refused  to  assist  the  Nizam, 
and  allowed  him  to  be  crushed  by  the 
Mahrattas  in  the  Kurdlah  campaig^n.  The 
result  of  this  defection  of  the  English  was 
greatly  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Mah- 
rattas, the  audacity  of  Tippoo,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  the  Nizam,  who  now  fell  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  a  French  officer  (Ra^ond). 
The  disputed  succession  at  Poonah  in  1795, 
and  the  events  which  followed,  neutralised 
for  some  time  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas,/it  a 
time  when  the  Bengal  mutiny  rendered  the 
English  powerless.  With  regard  to  Oude, 
his  conduct  was  equally  injudicious.  On 
the  death  of  Hyder  Bey  Khan  (1796),  the 
government  became  utterly  effete,  the  Vizier 
merely  living  for  sensual  g^tifioation.  On  his 
death  (1797)  Sir  John  Shore,  without  due 
consideration,  first  installed  his  reputed  son 
Visier  Ali,  and  then  on  more  mature  con- 
sideration and  evidence,  at  the  expense  of  a 
revolution,  deposed  him  in  favour  of  Saadut 
Ali,  the  Iwother  of  the  last  Vizier.  [Oudb.I 
Sir  John  was  created  Lord  Teignmouth,  ana 
embarked  for  England  March  25,  1798.  He 
devoted  his  later  years  largely  to  philan- 
thropic work. 

Hftloolm.  Poltt.  SitL  of  India;   Grant  Buff, 
Mohrattat ;  C.  J.  Shore,  Life  cf  Lord  TeignvMV/th, 

UhoVBit  Sib  Oloudbslet  (b,  1650,  d. 
1707),  bom  of  humble  parents  in  Suffolk, 
graduallv  raised  himself  from  the  position  of 
a  cabin  boy  to  be  one  of  the  leading  seamen 
of  his  time.  He  distinguished  himseliin  Ban- 
try  Bay  in  1689,  and  was  knighted  by  William 
III.  In  1690  he  conveyed  the  king  and  his 
army  to  Ireland,  and  was  made  a  rear-ad- 
miraL  Shovel  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue.  In  1693  he  was  placed  on  the 
Admiralty  Commission.  On  the  accession  of 
Anne,  Shovel  served  under  Sir  George  Rooke 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  made  a  resultless 
descent  on  Valencia.  He  brought  home  the 
treasure  from  Vig^  Bay,  and  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Malaga,  **  with  a  courage  closely 
bordering  on  rashness.'*  The  Whig  party 
procured  his  appointment  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  fleet  in  place  of  Booke.  He 
accompanied  Peterborough  on  his  expedition 
to  Spain.  In  1707  he  co-operated  with  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  siege 


of  Toulon ;  the  attempt  was,  however,  a  fubm. 
During  his  return  home  Shovel  was  caiight 
by  a  storm  off  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  his  sbap, 
the  A^toeiaiionf  struck  on  the  (Hlstone  Rock. 
His  body  was  washed  on  shore,  rescued  from 
the  wreckers  who  had  plondered  it  and  hid- 
den it  in  the  sand,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
public  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Campl»eU,  Xtmm  cf  tht  AdminxU;  Staahops, 
Hid,  of  Mng. 

Bbzewsbnry.  Thb  Battlb  op(JaIv2S, 
1403),  was  fought  between  Henry  lY.  and  the 
insurgents  under  Henry  Percy.  Percy's  object 
was  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Gten- 
dower,  but  the  king  intercepted  him  about 
three  miles  from  Shrewsbury.  The  roytl 
troops  were  completely  victorious,  Henry 
Percy  was  slain,  and  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,  taken  prisoner. 

SllTOWSbllxyy  Chablxs  Talbot,  Eablof, 
afterwards  Duke  of  {b.  1660,  d.  1718),  me 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  but  adopted 
the  Bctformed  faith  as  early  as  1679.  He 
was  one  of  the  seven  who  signed  the  inn- 
tation  to  William  of  Orange.  He  becase 
Secretary  of  State  in  Wilham  IIL's  fint 
ministry;  but  he  early  quarrelled  vith 
Nottingham,  and  finding  himaelf  powerfen 
a^Tainst  the  superior  powers  of  Garniar- 
then  [Lbbdb],  he  began  to  intrigue  with  the 
Jacobite  court  at  St.  Qermaina.  In  1690 
William  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him.  But  at 
length,  in  1694,  the  personal  request  of  Wil- 
liam overcame  his  reluctanoe  to  resume  office. 
and  he  was  rewarded  wit^  a  dukedom  aod 
the  garter.  In  1696  he  was  gravely  im- 
plicated in  the  confession  of  Sir  J<^ 
Fen  wick.  He  at  once  wrote  to  the  king  d^ 
daring  that  Fenwiok's  charges  were  exu?* 
gerated.  William  forgave  him ;  but  Shrevi- 
bury,  overwhelmed  with  remorse,  retirod 
from  London.  Again,  a  spy  named  Matthev 
Smith  accused  bun  of  having  been  privy 
to  the  Assassination  Plot.  William  himself 
offered  to  prove  his  innocence,  and  be  vaa 
declared  guiltless  by  the  Peers.  But  onahie 
to  endure  his  recollections,  he  left  EngUod. 
For  five  years  he  lived  at  Rome.  On  hi? 
return  he  deserted  the  Whig  party,  beiiur 
angry  because  he  could  not  get  office.  As 
member  of  the  Opposition  he  defended  Sach- 
everell  (q.v.)  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1710 
the  queen,  wishing  to  drive  Godolphin  ircm 
office,  made  Shrewsbury  Lord  Chamberlain 
without  consulting  that  minister.  In  1711 
he  deserted  the  ministry,  and  joined  his  old 
colleague,  Nottingham,  in  an  attack  on  the 
proposed  peace.  But  in  1713,  on  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  he  went  to 
Paris  as  ambassador,  with  instmctiooB  to 
inform  M.  de  Torty  that  peace  must  be  con- 
cluded. During  the  last  year  of  Anne*a  life 
his  views  on  the  succession  question  seemed 
doubtful.  In  Oct.,  1713,  BoUngbroke  prob- 
ably  imagining  t^t  he  was  in  £aTOiir  of  a 
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Stuart  TOBtoration,  Bent  him  to  Ireland  as 
Lord-Lieutenant  He  himself  declared  he  ac- 
cepted the  office,  *'  because  it  was  a  place  where 
a  man  had  business  enough  to  prevent  him 
falling  asleep,  but  not  enough  to  keep  him 
awake."  But  finding  the  elections  going 
against  government,  and  a  contest  impending 
between  the  two  Houses  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
he  returned  to  England  to  watch  the  course  of 
events.  At  Queen  Anne*s  deathbed  he  was 
introduced  by  a  deputation  and  the  white 
staff  of  Treasurer  put  into  his  hands.  "  Use 
it,"  she  said,  "  for  the  good  of  my  people." 
This  eoup  d*etat  was  the  result  of  a  consultation 
between  himself  and  the  Dukes  of  Argyle  and 
Somerset.  By  this  stroke  on  the  part  of  the 
VThig  leaders  Bolingbroke's  sdiemes  were 
overthrown.  [Bolinobhokb.]  Until  G«orge 
arrived  in  England  several  gpreat  offices  were 
united  in  Shrewsbury's  hands.  But  hence- 
forth he  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in 
politics. 

Sfcr«tocbttrv  Comap&ndenct;   Lift  of  CharlM, 
Dvkt  of  Shrmothwry,  1718 ;  Coxo,  Marlborough. 

[Ij,  G.  S.] 

Shrewubnry,  Fkancis  Talbot,  6th 
Earl  of  (d.  1560),  a  distinguished  soldier, 
did  good  service  in  suppressing  the  rebellions 
of  1536.  In  1544  he  was  associated  with 
Lord  Hertford  in  an  expedition  to  Scotland, 
and  again  led  an  army  thither  four  years 
later.  During  the  reign  of  Mary  he  was 
much  favoureid  by  the  queen,  though  he 
opposed  her  marriage  with  Philip.  In  spite 
of  his  religion  he  was  admitted  by  Elizabeth 
to  her  Privy  Council,  but  his  unqualified 
opposition  to  the  Supremacy  Bill  lost  him  her 
favour. 

Shrewsbury,  Gborob  Talbot,  6th  Earl 
OF  {d.  1590),  was  appointed  guardian  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  (1569),  whom  he  treated  so 
well  as  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  disloyalty 
towards  Elizabeth.  In  1571  he  was  privy  to 
the  Ridolfi  conspiracy,  but  subsequently  re- 
turned to  his  allegiance,  tie  presided  at  the 
trial  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  capacity 
of  Lord  High  Steward,  and  afterwards  was 
present  as  £!arl  Marshal  at  the  execution  of 
Mary.  "  He  was  to  the  last,"  savs  Miss  Aikin, 
**  unable  so  to  establish  himself  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  sovereign  as  to  be  exempt  from 
such  starts  of  suspicion  and  fits  of  displeasure 
as  kept  him  in  a  state  of  continual  apprehen- 
sion." 

▲Ikin,  Court  of  Qutm  KliMaheth. 

Slirewsbxirjr,  John  Talbot,  Earl  of 
(b.  1373,  d.  1463),  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir 
Qilbert  Talbot,  a  knight  on  the  Welsh  border. 
He  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lord 
FumivaU.  For  some  unknown  reason  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  early  in  Henry  Y.*8 
reign,  but  was  soon  afterwards  released  and 
appointed  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  post  which 
he  held  for  some  years,  though  frequently 
serving  in  France,  where  he  was  one  of  the 


strongest  supports  of  the  English  rule.  In 
1429  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
in  the  battle  of  Patay,  but  three  years 
later  was  exchanged.  In  1442  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in  1447  Earl  of 
Waterford  and  Wexford.  In  1452  he  was 
sent  out  with  troops  to  France,  and  captured 
Bordeaux ;  but  in  the  next  year  he  was  de- 
feated and  slain  at  Oastillon.  His  bravery 
gained  for  him  the  title  of  "the  English 
Achilles,"  and  wi^  his  death  the  loss  of  the 
Engliwh  conquests  in  France  was  assured. 

Sick  Kan,  The,  was  a  term  applied 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  a  conversation  with  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour,  the  EngUsh  ambassador 
(1853).  *'  Wo  have  on  our  hands,"  said  the 
Emperor,  "  a  sick  man — a  very  sick  man ;  it 
will  be  a  great  misfortune  il  one  of  these 
days  he  should  slip  away  from  us  before  the 
necessary  arrangements  have  been  made." 

Sidneyf  Algernon  {d.  1683),  son  of 
Robert,  second  Earl  of  Leicester,  bom  pro- 
bably in  1622,  served  under  his  brother  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion  (1642), 
afterwards  entered  the  Parliamentary  army, 
and  was  wounded  at  Marston  Moor.  He  was 
given  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  New 
Model,  elected  M.P.  for  Cardiff  in  1645,  and 
held  for  a  few  months  the  post  of  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Horse  in  Ireland.  He  o^post^d 
the  king's  trial,  but  continued  to  sit  m  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  became  in  1652  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State.  During  the 
Protectorate  he  took  no  part  in  public  affiEiirs, 
but  on  the  fall  of  Richard  Cromwell  became 
*  again  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Denmark  to  mediate  between 
that  power  and  Sweden  (1659).  The  Restora- 
tion prevented  his  return  to  England,  and  he 
remained  in  exile  until  1677.  In  1679  and 
1680  he  twice  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
obtain  a  Beat  in  Parliament.  His  name 
appears  about  this  time  in  the  accounts  of  the 
French  ambassador  Barillon  as  the  recipient 
of  the  sum  of  1,000  guineas  from  him.  After 
Shaftesbury's  flight  Sidney  became  one  of  the 
council  of  six  which  managed  the  afEiairs  of 
the  Whig  party,  organised  its  adherents,  and 
consider^  the  question  of  armed  resistance. 
In  1683  he  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the 
Rye  House  Plot,  tried  by  C%ief  Justice 
JefEreys,  condemned,  and  beheaded.  The 
evidence  against  him  was  insufficient,  and  the 
manuscript  of  his  work  on  government,  in 
which  doctrines  inclining  to  republicanism 
were  laid  down,  was  used  to  supply  the  absence 
of  the  second  witness  necessary  m  cases  of  high 
treason.    His  attainder  was  reversed  in  1689. 

Ewald,  Life  of  Algtmon  9ydn0y;  GHdn^, 
L0lUra  to  H.  SavUU  and  Ditcourtee  eoneeming 
QovemiMnt  [C.  H.  F.] 

Sidney  Hbkrt,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Romney,  was  a  brother  of  Algernon  Sidney. 
In  1680  he  went  as  envoy  to  Holland,  and 
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tkere  succeeded  in  gaining  the  friendship  of 
William  of  Orange.  He  was  recalled  in  1681. 
In  1688  we  find  him  aiding  Admiral  Russell 
in  persuadinfs^  the  Whig  leaders  to  invite 
William  to  England.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  who  signed  the  invitation  to  William. 
In  1690  Henry  Sidney^  now  Viscount  Sidney, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  fot*  the 
government  of  Ireland.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  In  1692 
he  was  appointed  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
but  was  soon  recalled,  and  became  Master  of 
the  Ordnance  and  Earl  of  Romney.  The 
grants  of  Irish  land  made  to  him  were  among 
those  attacked  in  the  Resumption  Bill. 

Sidney,  Sir  Hbn&y  {d.  1586),  the  son-in- 
law  of  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, a  great  favourite  of  Edward  YL,  was 
slightly  implicated  in  the  scheme  to  place 
Lady  Jane  Qrey  on  the  throne,  but  was 
pardoned  by  Mary.  He  subsequently  became 
one  of  Elizabeth's  most  valued  servants,  and 
is  described  by  De  Quadra,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  as  "a  high-spirited,  noble  sort 
of  person,  and  one  of  the  best  men  that  the 
queen  has  about  the  court."  In  1562  he  was 
sent  on  a  special  embassy  to  Mary  of  Guise, 
the  Scottish  Regent,  and  in  1565  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Presidency  of  Wales  to  the 
post  of  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  where  he 
discharged  his  duties  with  great  administrative 
ability,  and,  in  spite  of  the  enmity  of  the 
queen  and  Lord  Sussex,  who  endeavoured 
to  thwart  all  his  plans,  achieved  considerable 
successes  against  the  rebels,  defeating  Shane 
O'Neil  with  g^reat  slaughter  at  Loch  Foyle. 
In  1571  Sidney  obtained  his  recall  from  a 
position  which  had  become  extremely  un- 
pleasant to  him,  but  four  years  later  was 
prevailed  upon  to  return  to  Ireland,  though 
he  only  retained  his  office  little  more  than  a 
year.  **  Sir  Henry  Sidney,"  says  Mr.  Froude, 
"  was  a  high-natured,  noble  kind  of  man,  fierce 
and  overbeaiing,  yet  incapable  of  deliberate 
unfairness." 

Froude,  Hist,  of  Eng. ;  Birchall,  Tudon, 

Sidney,  Sm  Philip  {b.  1554,  d.  1586), 
who  was  **  regarded  both  at  homo  and  abroad 
as  the  type  of  what  a  chivalrous  gentleman 
should  be,"  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
the  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the 
son-in-law  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  (q.v.). 
After  passing  some  years  abroad,  he  returned 
to  England  in  1575,  and  at  once  obtained  the 
favour  of  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  was  in  the 
following  year  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Vienna,  to  endeavour  to  form  a  Protestant 
league  against  Spain.  In  1579  he  penned  his 
Remomtranee  against  the  Alen9on  mar- 
riage, and  shortly  afterwards  wrote  his 
Arcadia^  which  was  not,  however,  published 
until  four  years  after  his  death.  In  1585  he 
proposed  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  throne  of  Poland,  but  was  forbidden  to  do 
■o  by  the  queen,  who  in  the  same  year  sent 


him  to  tho  Netherlands  as  GroTemor  of  Flush- 
ing. Whilst  in  the  Low  CSountries,  Sidney 
distinguished  himself  as  greatly  as  a  soldio'  as 
he  had  previously  done  as  a  courtier.  He 
received  a  wound  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen 
(having  stripped  off  some  of  his  own  armour 
to  lend  it  to  another  officer),  from  which  he 
died.  The  universally-known  story  oi  hi« 
refusing  a  draught  of  water  when  fainting  on 
the  field  of  battle,  in  order  that  it  mi^ht  be 
given  to  a  wounded  soldier,  well  illufiiiates  his 
character. 

Camden,  AnnaJU;  Froude,  KialL  ofSng. ;  Hal- 
lam,  Lit,  Hiat. 

Sierra  £eone,  on  the  West  Coast  of 

A^ca,  was  .discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1463,  and  was  visited  in  1562  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins.    In  subsequent  years  several  slave 
factories  were  established  in  the  Ticinity.     In 
1787  the  territory  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  native  chiefs,  and  certain  philanthro- 
pists, foremost  amongst  whom  were  Granyille 
Sharp    and    Dr.   Smeathman,   established    a 
colony  there  for  the  reception  of  slaves  who 
hadobtained  theirliberty  by  coming  toEng^land 
in  the  service  of  their  masters.     In  1789  an 
attack  was  made  upon  the  new  colony  by  a 
neighbouring  chief,  and  the  settlement  w<is 
for  a  few  months  broken  up.     In   1791  the 
Sierra  Leone  Company  was  formed  under  tiie 
direction  of   Granville   Sharp  and   Wilber- 
force,  and  the  colony  was  reorganised.  In  1 794 
it  was  again  nearly  destroyed  by  an  attack  ol 
the  French,  and    for  many  yean   freqnent 
attacks  were  also  made  upon  it  by  the  natiyes. 
In    1808    the    Sierra    Leone  Company   had 
become  so  much  embarrassed  as  to  be  glad  to 
hand  over  the  colony  to  the  British  goyem- 
ment.     From  this  time  great  additions  w^iy 
made  to  the  population  by  the  introduction 
of  slaves    who    had   been   liberated.      Th« 
government  of  Sierra  Leone  at  first  extended 
to  Gambia  and  the  Gold  Coast ;  in  1S21  these 
se^jarate  governments  were  united,  only  to  be 
divided  again  in  1842.     In  1866  the  govenk'- 
ment  of    Gambia  was   again   made    subor- 
dinate to  that  of  Sierra  I^ne.    The  affairs 
are  at  present  administered  by  a  governor, 
assisted  by  an  executive  council  and  n  legis- 
lative council,  consisting  of  five  official  and 
four  unofficial  members.     "  There  are  civil 
and  criminal  courts,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter  of  justice  of  1821 ;  and 
courts  of  chancery,  vice-admiralty,  ecdesiaiu 
tical  or  ordinary,  and  quai*ter  sessions,  and 
also  one  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.**  The 
climate  is  exceedingly  imhealthy,  especially 
to  Europeans,  and  no  European  settlement  on 
anything  like  a  large  scale  can  therefore  be 
looked  for. 

Martin,  OoHoniit, 

Sigebert,  King  of  East  Anglia  (631— 
634),  was  the  son  of  Bedwald,  and  brother  of 
Eorpwald,  whom  he  succeeded.  Having  been 
banuhed  by  his  Either,  he  went  to  ^ance^ 
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where,  under  the  instraction  of  fiishop  Felix, 
the  BuTgundiazL,  he  "was  polished  from  all 
barbarianiszn/'  and  on  his  return  to  England 
encouraged  learning  by  instituting  schools  in 
many  places.  He  eventually  became  a  monk 
in  one  of  the  monasteries  he  had  himself 
founded.  Some  while  after,  in  order  to  en- 
courage his  soldiers,  he  was  led  out  to  battle 
against  Penda,  and  was  slain. 

Florence  ci  Woroester;  Heiuy  of  Huntinff- 
don« 

Sigebert  (d.  755),  King  of  Wessex, 
succeeded  his  kinsman  Cuthred.  He  is  said 
to  have  "  evil-intreated  his  people  in  every 
way/'  and  to  have  "  perverted  the  laws  to  his 
own  ends,"  the  result  being  that  before 
he  had  been  king  more  than  one  year  we 
read  that  "Cynewulf  and  the  West  Saxon 
Witan  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom  except 
Hampshire,  and  that  he  held  till  he  slew  his 
faithful  follower  Cumbra,  when  they  drove 
him  to  the  Andredes-weald,  where  a  swine- 
herd stabbed  him  to  avenge  Cumbra.*' 

Anglo-Saston  Chronicle;  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

SifferiOy  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (090 

— 994),  has  justly  obtained  an  evil  reputation 

in  our  history  as  having  been  one  of  those 

who  advised  King  Ethelred    to  adopt    the 

fatal  policy  of  buying  off  the  Danes.    This 

was  first  done  in  the  year  991.    Nothing  else 

that  can  be  considered  worthy  of  record  is 

known  of  Sigeric 

William  of  Malmesbuxy ;  Hook,  Iavm  of  th0 
Archbishopt. 

Sihtric.  King  of  Northumberland  {d.  927), 
grandson  ox  Ingwar,  the  son  of  Regnar  Loa- 
brok.  About  the  year  920  Sihtric  seems  to 
have  left  Dublin  (where  his  brother  Qodfrith 
reigned,  918 — 933)  and  to  have  established 
himself  in  Northumberland.  He  slew  his 
brother  Nial  921,  and  in  923  succeeded 
another  brother,  Reginald,  as  head-king  over 
the  English  and  Danish  earls  and  captains. 
He  appears  as  a  suitor  for  Elf  wyn,  Ethelfleda's 
daughter,  which  alliance  Edward  refused,  but 
after  th^  accession  of  Athelstan  he  went  to 
meet  him  at  Tamworth  in  Feb.,  925,  and  was 
married  there  to  the  English  king's  sister. 
A  year  later,  he  died.  Athelstan  now 
wished  to  rule  over  Northumberland  imme- 
diately. But  Oodfrith,  Sihtric's  brother,  came 
over  from  Ireland  and  tried  to  establish  him- 
self on  his  brother's  throne.  After  a  brief 
rule  he  was  forced  to  leave  England,  by 
Athelstan,  the  same  year. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chton. ;  Irith  ilnnaU. 

Sikh  Wan.  (1)  In  1845  the  Sikh 
army,  60,000  strong,  with  a  large  and  ad- 
mirably served  artillery,  crossed  the  Sutlej, 
and  by  Dec.  16  were  encamped  within  a  short 
distance  of  Ferozepore.  On  Doc.  12  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  the  commander-in-chief,  left 
Umbeyla  with  the  British  and  native  army, 
and  after  a  march  of  150  miles,  accomplished  m 


six  days,  reached  the  front.  On  the  13th  the 
Qovemor-General  published  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  confiscated  all  the  Sikh  diBtrict& 
s6uth  of  the  Sutlej.  The  Sikh  army  (Dec. 
17)  divided ;  Lall  Singh  pushed  on  to  Feroze- 
shar;  Tej  Singh  remained  before  Feroze- 
pore. On  Dec.  18  Lall  Singh  took  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  by  surprise  at  Moodkee,  but  lost  the 
advantage  by  cowardice  and  incapacity.  This 
was  followed  by  the  terrible  two  days'  struggle 
at  Ferozeahar,  at  which  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Sikh  army  were  beaten  in  detail,  and 
driven  beyond  the  Sutlej.  Towards  the  end 
of  Jan.,  1846,  however,  Uunjoor  Singh,  attri- 
buting the  inactivity  of  the  British  to  four, 
crossed  the  Sutlej,  defeated  Sir  Harry  Smith 
(Jan.  20)  at  Buddowal,  and  took  up  a 
position  at  Aliwal,  where  he  received  heavy 
reinforcements.  On  Jan.  28,  he  suffered  here 
a  complete  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith.  This  was  followed  by  the  total  rout 
of  the  grand  Khalsa  army  at  Sobraon  (Feb. 
10),  and  that  same  night  the  English  army 
entered  the  Punjaub.  Negotiations  were 
opened  on  the  11th;  on  the  17th  Dhuleep 
Singh  himself  came  and  made  his  submission; 
on  the  20th  the  English  encamped  outside 
Lahore  and  occupied  the  citadel.  On  Mar.  9 
a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the  cis- 
Sutlej  districts,  and  the  JuUunder  Doab 
were  annexed  to  the  English  territory; 
the  province  of  Cashmere,  the  highlands  of 
Jummoo,  and  half  a  crore  of  rupees,  were 
to  be  given  up  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ; 
the  Sikh  army  was  to  be  limited  for  the 
futtire  to  20,000  infantry  and  12,000  horse; 
and  all  the  guns  which  had  been  pointed 
against  the  English  were  to  be  surrendered. 
(2)  The  intrigues  of  the  Maharanee  Jhindnu 
developed  a  spirit  of  sedition  at  Lahore 
which  hor  removal  to  Benares  only  in- 
tensified. Chutter  Singh  and  Shore  Singh, 
two  influential  chiefs  of  the  Punjaub,  were 
both  strongly  disaffected  (1848),  and  only 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity.  In 
Sept.,  1848,  General  Whish  sat  down  before 
Mooltan  fMooLRAj]  and  summoned  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen,  thus  alarming  the  national 
feelings  of  the  Sikhs.  Shore  Singh  imme- 
diately passed  over  to  the  enemy  and  pro- 
claimed a  religious  war,  and  the  irhole 
Punjaub  broke  out  in  revolt.  On  Oct.  lOXiord 
Dalhousie  proceeded  to  the  front.  On  the 
9th  Shore  Singh  marched  up  the  Chenab, 
gathering  men  as  he  advanced  till  he  had 
collected  an  army  of  15,000  troops.  Chutter 
Singh  opened  negotiations  with  Dost  Mahomed, 
for  whose  alliance  he  consented  to  cede  the 

E'ince  of  Peshawur.  In  October  the 
lish  grand  army  assembled  at  Ferozepore 
)r  Lord  Gough,  and  on  the  16th  crossed 
the  Ravee.  The  English  had  to  act  on  two 
linos,  against  Mooltan  in  the  south,  and  the 
insurrection  in  the  superior  delta  of  the  five 
rivers  in  the  north,  and  for  this  they  had  not 
enough  infantty.    The  superior  position  and 
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artilleiy  of  Shere  Singh  enabled  him  to  win 
the  battles  of  Eamnuggur  and  Sadoolapore,  in 
which  he  was  aided  by  the  rashness  of  Lord 
Gough.  After  a  considerable  delay,  Lord 
Gough  moved  forward  again  (Jan.  11,  1849) 
to  Dingee;  attacked  the  Sikhs  in  a  very 
strongly  entrenched  position  at  GhiUian- 
wallah,  and  after  a  long  and  sanguinary 
struggle  succeeded  in  compelling  them  to 
retreat.  The  Court  of  Directors  now  deter- 
mined on  a  change.  Sir  Cliarles  Napier  was 
requested  to  proceed  to  India  to  supersede 
Lord  Gough.  Before  he  arrived,  General 
Whish  had  captured  Mooltan  and  the 
war  had  ended  at  Guzerat.  All  through 
January  the  two  armies  remained  watching 
each  other.  On  Feb.  6  it  was  found  that  the 
Sikhs  had  marched  round  the  British  camp, 
and  were  strongly  entrenched  at  Guzerat. 
In  the  battle  that  ensued  the  persistent  with- 
holding of  the  troops  till  the  Sikh  line  was 
broken  by  the  constant  fire  of  eighty-four 
heavy  g^uns,  caused  a  total  victory  with 
little  loss  to  the  English.  The  rebellion 
was  over.  On  Mar.  6  the  Sikh  chiefs 
restored  all  their  prisoners ;  on  the  12th 
Shere  Singh  and  Ghutter  Singh  surren- 
dered, and  the  Khalsa  soldiers  laid  down 
their  arms;  and  Sir  Walter  Gilbert  com- 
pleted the  matter  by  ohnMnng  the  Afghans 
across  the  Indus  to  the  very  portals  of  their 
mountain  range.  On  Mar.  29,  1849,  the 
Punjaub  was  annexed  to  the  British  territories. 

Cnnninffham,   Mitt,    of  the  8ikh»;   Harding§ 
DimpaUhM;  Manhman,  Hi$t,  of  Brititk  India. 

SiliBtria,  The  Defence  of  (1854).  Be- 
sieged by  the  Russians,  Silistria  was  defended 
by  earthworks,  and  garrisoned  by  a  Turkish 
force.  Fortunate]^  there  were  present  two 
young  English  officers.  Captain  Buller  and 
Lieutenant  Nasm}^^,  who  took  the  command, 
and  conducted  the  defence  with  remarkable 
skill  and  ability.  The  whole  efforts  of  the 
Russian  generals  were  concentrated  on  this 
siege,  and  just  when  the  tidings  of  its  fall 
were  lookea  forward  for  as  a  matter  of 
certainty,  came  the  news  of  repulse  after 
repulse  inflicted  upon  immense  masses  of  the 
besiegers.  It  was  felt  that  the  loss  of  Silistria 
after  this  gallant  defence  would  not  only  be 
intolerable,  but  would  produce  a  bad  effect  at 
the  seat  of  war,  and  in  Europe.  The  allied 
governments  of  England  and  France,  espe- 
cially the  former,  were  urgent  that  some 
assistance  should  be  sent  to  relieve  the  town. 
Lord  Raglan,  however,  found  it  impos- 
sible, owing  to  lack  of  land  transport,  to 
effect  anything,  and  Silistria  was  left  to  its 
fate.  On  June  22,  however,  worn  out  by 
the  gallantry  of  the  garrison,  and  their  own 
unavailing  attempts,  the  Russians  raised 
the  siege,  and  retreated,  having  lost  upwards 
of  12,000  men  in  their  unsuccessful  assaults 
on  the  works. 

Annwd  SegiBter;   Einglake,  Inva$ion   of  ih» 
Oimra, 


Silk  Biots,  The  (1766).  In  1764  a  ocan- 
mission  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
grievanoesof  the  silk- weavers.  It  reoomimeiidad 
the  common  remedy  of  those  days,  namely,  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  silks.  A  bill  to  tiiat 
effect  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  Com- 
mons, and  passed  by  them  without  discaaedan. 
But  in  the  Lords  it  was  so  vigorously  apposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  wrong  in  principle,  and  oould  only 
increase  the  evil  which  it  was  meant  to 
lessen,  that  it  was  thrown  out.  The  dis- 
appointment of  the  Spitalfields  weavers  took 
the  form  of  a  riot.  They  first  made  their  'w&y 
into  the  kind's  presence,  and,  meeting  witli  a 
kind  recepfoon  from  him,  directed  all  their 
wrath  against  the  peers,  especially  against  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  A  riotous  meetings  in 
Palace  Yard  was  dispersed,  only  to  reassemble 
in  the  front  of  Bedford  House,  which  vaa 
threatened  with  destruction.  The  discontent  of 
the  weavers,  which  was  encouraged  by  th^ 
masters,  was  only  at  length  pacified  by  the 
promise  of  the  redress  of  their  grieTanoea, 
and  Lord  Halifax  in  the  following  year  fa]-> 
filled  the  promise  by  adopting  the  remedy 
which  had  been  rejected  in  1765,  and  bring- 
ing in  a  bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
foreign  silks. 

HL^mmj,  Hi$t.  of  Sng. ;  May.  ComtL  Hiiat. ;  Jsok^ 
Stanhope,  Hue.  of  S%9. 

Sillires,  Ths,  were  a  British  tribe  who 
inhabited  the  modem  counties  of  Hereford, 
Radnor,  Brecknock,  Monmouth,  and  Ghi- 
morgan.  They  belonged  to  the  earlier  Celtic 
stock,  and  probably  included  a  consideanatle 
pre-Celtic  element.  The  Silures  were  amongst 
the  most  warlike  of  the  British  tribes,  and 
held  out  against  the  Romans  till  subdued  by 
Frontinus  shortly  before  78  a.d. 


Simeon  of  Dlirliaili  {d.  eirea  1130), 
an  early  English  historian,  precentor  of  the 
church  of  Durham.  His  history,  largely  based 
for  the  earlier  portion  on  the  An^&^Sar^n 
Chronicle^  is  especially  valuable  for  the  fi^t 
it  throws  on  Northern  affairs.  It  goee  down 
to  1130,  and  was  continued  till  1156  by  John 
of  Hexham.  It  has  been  several  times  printed. 

Simnely  Lambert,  was  the  sen  of  a 
baker,  and  is  only  &mou8  historicallv  sis 
having  been  the  puppet  leader  of  one  ox  the 
earlier  revolts  against  Henry  TIL  In  this 
revolt  he  figured  as  Edwaid  Plantagenet^  Eaxl 
of  Warwick,  son  of  the  murdered  IhJro  of 
Clarence,  and  he  is  commonly  reported  to 
have  been  trained  to  play  his  part  by  a  priest 
named  Richard  Simon,  perhaps  at  the  in* 
stigation  of  the  queen-dowager.  Ireland 
was  fixed  upon  for  toe  scene  of  the  revolt,  in 
consequence  of  the  support  of  Thomas  j^ta- 
gerald.  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  Lord  Depnty, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  House  of  York  thefe. 
In  England  John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Linc<^, 
the  son  of  Edward  IV.'s  eldest  sister,  Ehaa- 
beth,  the  cicknowledged  heir  of  Bichard  HL, 
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was  his  chief  supporter.  In  Flanders  he 
had  a  powerful  friend  in  Marffaret,  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  another  sister  oz  Eklward  IV. 
Under  her  auspices  the  Burgundian  court 
was  made  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
conspirators.  Henry  meanwhile  imprisoned 
the  queen-dowager  m  the  nunnery  of  Ber- 
mondaey,  and  had  furnished  an  unmistakable 
proof  of  the  baseless  nature  of  the  conspiracy 
by  parading  the  real  Earl  of  Warwick  through 
aU  the  principal  streets  of  London.  He  in- 
flicted summary  punishment  on  those  noble- 
men whom  his  spies  had  detected  in  corre- 
spondence with  SimneFs  friends,  and  sent 
troops  to  repel  any  rebel  landing.  But  when 
after  a  brief  stay  in  Ireland,  where  Simnel 
was  crowned  at  Dublin,  the  rebels — ^under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  and  Lord  Lovel,  accompanied  by 
2,000  **  Almains,"  under  Martin  Schwarz,  a 
C^erman  g^eral — landed  at  Fouldry  in  Lan- 
cashire, they  found  no  assistance.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  company  of  English,  under 
Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  the  rebels  marched 
all  the  way  to  York  without  gaining  a  single 
adherent.  A  determined  attack  on  Newark 
was  resolved  upon.  Henry  decided  upon  an 
immediate  battle,  and  with  that  object  took 
up  a  position  between  the  enemy's  camp  and 
Newark.  Thereupon  the  Earl  of  lancoln 
advanced  to  a  little  village  called  Stoke,  where 
on  the  following  day,  June  16,  1487,  the 
battle  was  fought.  Three  hours  elapsed  before 
victory  appeared  to  incline  either  way. 
Finally  the  rebels  were  utterly  defeated,  and 
nearly  all  their  leaden  perished,  the  slaughter 
being  especially  great  among  the  German 
and  ^  Irish  mercenaries.  Among  the  few 
survivors  of  the  carnage  were  Simnel  and 
Simon.  Their  lives  were  spared  as  a  matter 
of  policy.  Simon  was  imprisoned  for  life, 
but  Simnel  was  contemptuously  taken  into  the 
royal  service  as  a  scullion.  Later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  a  falconer.  We  have  no  record 
of  the  date  of  his  death. 

Bftoon,  Lif0  ofHmry  VII, 

Singaporef  an  island  off  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  was  bought 
by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  on  behalf  of  the  East 
India  Ck>mpeny  in  1819  ;  in  1825  its  possession 
was  confirmed  to  the  British  government.  In 
1867  Singapore  was  transferred  from  the 
control  of  the  Indian  government  to  that  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  was  made  the  seat  of 
government  for  all  the  Straits  Settlements. 
The  area  of  the  island  is  206  square  miles. 
The  city  at  its  southern  extremity  is  a  place 
of  great  trade,  as  the  entrep6t  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  with  a  population  of  100,000. 

Sinking  Fund,  Thb,  is  a  fund  collected 
with  the  object  of  paying  off  some  pert  of  the 
national  debt.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
scheme  for  a  sinking  fund  in  English  history, 
was  that  of  the  younger  Pitt  In  1784  that 
nunister  found  that  peace,  financial  reform, 


and  commercial  prosperity  had  brought  the 
revenues  into  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
He  had  a  surplus  of  one  million,  and,  alarmed 
at  the  immense  development  of  the  debt,  he 
proposed  that  the  surplus  should  be  put  aside 
at  compound  interest,  and  the  proceeds  ulti- 
mately devoted  to  the  diminution  of  the  debt. 
He  directed  that  a  million  should  be  laid  aside 
every  year,  apparently  under  the  belief  that 
every  year  would  produce  a  similar  surplus. 
For  the  first  few  years  the  plan  was  very 
successful,  but  the  long  wars  against  revolu- 
tionary France  soon  made  it  necessary  for  the 
nation  to  spend  far  more  than  its  income. 
Yet  until  1807  the  million  a  year  was  solemnly 
set  aside  for  the  sinking  fund,  although  the 
nation  borrowed  many  millions  at  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  it  could  get  for  the  fund. 
A  belief  in  the  mysterious  wisdom  of  the  step, 
and  of  the  magical  power  of  compound  in- 
terest, blinded  men  to  the  obvious  absurdity 
of  borrowing  at  a  higher  interest  to  lend 
out  at  a  lower  one.  But  in  1807  the  trans- 
parent delusion  of  borrowing  for  the  govern- 
ment from  the  sinking  fund  practically  ended 
the  system.  In  1828  the  whole  nlan  was 
considered  fallacious,  and  abandoned.  Later 
sinking  funds,  with  less  ambitious  objects, 
have  proved  fairly  successful,  deniite  the 
temptation  to  shift  the  nation's  burden  upon 
posterity.  At  present  the  debt  is  bemg 
steadily  reduced,  among  other  methods,  by  the 
creation  of  terminable  annuities. 
Stanhope,  W*  €fPitl. 

Sinopev  Thb  Battlb  or.  In  1853  a 
squadron  of  Turkish  ships  was  stationed  at 
Sinope.  The  Russians,  hearing  that  the  Turks 
had  begun  the  war  on  the  Armenian  frontier, 
proceeaed  to  attack  them.  The  Sebastopol 
fleet  advanced  in  order  of  battle  into  the 
harbour  of  Sinope.  The  Turks  struggled 
gallantly,  and  maintained  the  defence  for  a 
long  time.  In  the  end  they  were  overpowered, 
destroyed,  and  it  was  reported  that  4,000  men 
had  been  killed.    The  tidings  of  this  massacre 

f  reduced  the  greatest  excitement  in  England, 
t  brought  the  war  fever,  already  great,  to 
its  hei^t,  and  by  throwing  public  opinion 
strongly  in  favour  of  Lord  ralmerston  s  war 
policy,  practically  forced  the  hands  of  the 
ministry,  and  dragged  the  country  into  war. 

Biz  AotSy  Thb,  were  six  coercive  measures 
passed  in  rapid  succession  at  a  special 
autumnal  session  of  Parliament  in  1819,  with 
the  object  of  suppressing  the  seditious  spirit 
which  commercial  depression  and  reactionary 
government  had  excited.  They  were  respec- 
tively aimed  at  preventing  delay  in  punishing 
riot  and  sedition,  at  preventing  the  training 
of  i)ersons  in  the  use  of  arms  and  militanr 
evolutions,  at  preventing  and  punishing  sedi- 
tious libels,  at  preventing  seditions  assemblies 
at  empowering  justices  to  search  for  and 
seize  arms,  and  at  extending  the  stamp  duty, 
and  impo^ng  further  reatrictions  on  the  preai. 
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Owing  to  their  severity  and  ooeraive  cha- 
racter the  Six  Acts  were  violently  opposed  by 
some  of  the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals;  but 
were  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
government  and  the  Tories. 

8.  Walpole,  Hitt.  of  Bng,  $inc$  1816;  Mar- 
tizMau,  Hut  of  the  Peace, 

Six  ArtideSf  Tub  Statutb  of,  passed 
in  1539,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
actionary period  that  continued  until  the 
close  of  Henry  VIII/s  reign.  It  enumerated 
precisely  and  clearly  six  points  of  mediae  val 
doctrine  and  practice  which  the  Protestants 
had  beg^un  to  assail,  and  imposed  severe 
penalties  on  all  who  would  not  accept  them. 
The  first  article  expressed  the  doctrine  of 
transabstantiation.  Those  denying  this  were 
to  be  burnt.  If  the  other  five  articles  were 
impeached  the  penalties  were,  for  first  offence, 
confiscation  of  property,  for  the  second,  exe- 
cution as  a  felon.  The  five  articles  declared 
(2)  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was  un- 
necessary ;  (3)  that  priests  ought  not  to  many; 
(4)  that  the  vows  of  chastity  ought  to  be 
observed  in  both  sexes;  (6)  that  private 
masses  were  allowable ;  (6)  that  auricular  con- 
fession was  necessary.  This  sanguinary  Act, 
called  by  the  Protestants,  "  the  whip  with  six 
strings,**  continued  in  force  for  the  rest  of 
Henry's  reign. 

J.  H.  Blnnt,  Hut.  of  the  Reformation;  Bumet, 
Ei$t.  of  the  Beformation ;  Fronde,  HiU.  cfBng, 

Skiiiner  v.  The  East  India  Com- 

paiUft  Casb  of.  Skinner  was  a  private 
mercnant  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  who 
finding  that  the  India  Company,  at  a  time 
when  the  Indian  trade  was  open,  molested 
him  in  his  business,  and  took  away  from  him 
an  island  bought  irom  a  native  prince,  peti- 
tioned the  king  to  give  him  that  redress  which 
he  could  not  get  in  the  ordinary  courts. 
Charles  handed  the  affair  over  to  the  House  of 
Ijords,  but  the  Company  when  called  upon 
to  defend  itself  pleaded  its  jurisdiction. 
This,  however,  was  overruled,  and  £5,000 
damages  were  awarded  Skinner.  The 
Company  then  petitioned  the  Commons,  who 
had  already  some  disputes  with  the  Upper 
House.  They  resolved  that  the  Lords  had 
acted  illegally  in  depriving  the  Company  of 
the  benefit  of  the  law  courts.  The  Lords,  in 
return,  voted  the  Commons'  reception  of  a 
"  scandalous  petition"  against  them  a  breach 
of  privilege.  A  furious  quarrel  ensued. 
Two  conferences  of  the  Houses  only  added 
fuel  to  the  flame.  At  last  the  Commons  voted 
Skinner  into  custody  for  violating  their 
privileges,  and  the  Lords  in  return  imprisoned 
and  fined  Sir  S.  Bamardiston,  the  chairman 
of  the  India  Company.  The  king,  by  succes- 
sive adjournments  for  fifteenmonths,  attempted 
in  vain  to  appease  the  quarrel.  When  the 
Houses  again  met  they  took  it  up  at  onoe,  but 
as  the  Lords  had  let  out  Bamardiston,  the 
CommoDs   were    slightly    appeased.     Both 


Houses  passed  bills  censuring  the  other  side, 
which  were  promptly  rejected  b^  the  other 
Houses.  At  last  the  king's  advice  to  both 
Houses  to  end  the  dispute,  and  erase  all 
reference  to  it  in  their  journals,  ended  one  of 
the  most  important  disputes  in  English 
history  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses. 
As  the  Lords  never  again  claimed  an  origixud 
jurisdiction  in  civil  suits,  the  victory  may  be 
said  to  have  rested  with  the  Commons. 
Hallam,  Con^.  fluC. ;  HatMll.  PncMUnf*. 

SUdppon,  Philip  {d,  1660),  served  in  the 
wars  in  MoUand,  and  rose  from  the  ranks  by  his 
services.  Clarendon  describes  him  as  *'  a  msn 
of  order  and  sobriety,  and  untainted  with  any 
of  those  vices  which  the  officers  of  that  army 
were  exercised  in. "  In  1 64 1  he  was  Captain  of 
the  Artillery  Garden,  and  was  on  Jan.  10, 1642, 
appointed,  with  the  title  of  scrgeant-major- 
gcneral,  to  command  the  city  train-bands,  and 
the  guard  to  be  raised  for  the  protection  of 
Parliament.  He  served  as  sergeant-major- 
general  under  Essex  as  long  as  that  general 
retained  his  command.  In  Sept.,  1644,  he  was 
left  by  Essex  in  command  of  the  army  which 
was  cooped  up  in  Cornwall,  and  proposed  that 
they  should  cut  their  way  out  at  all  costs,  as 
the  horse  had  done,  but  he  was  overruled  by 
the  council  of  war,  and  forced  to  capitulate. 
In  1645  he  was  appointed  major-general  of 
the  New  Model,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Naseby,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
In  April,  1647,  he  was  voted  the  command  of 
the  army  destined  for  Ireland,  and  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  trying  to  reconcile  the  army  and 
the  Parliament.  Skippon  disapproved  of  the 
king's  execution,  and  refused  to  sit  in  the 
High  Cotirt  of  Justice,  but  became  a  member 
of  the  first  Council  of  State,  sat  in  the  Ftf- 
liaments  of  1654  and  1656,  acted  as  one  of 
Cromwell's  major-generals,  entered  his  Privy 
Council,  and  accepted  a  seat  in  his  House  of 
Lords.  He  died  either  just  before,  or  imme^ 
diately  after,  the  Restoration. 

Slavery,  Abolftion  op.  Slavery  in  Eng- 
land is  of  very  ancient  standing.  It  existed 
as  an  institution  among  the  Saxons  as  weU  as 
the  Celts.  Among  tiie  former  the  slavei 
consisted  chiefly  of  captives  taken  in  war,  or 
of  members  of  the  subject  race.  [Thbow.] 
After  the  Conquest,  the  distinct  shave  cUa 
ceased  to  exist,  and  was  merged  with  the 
lower  dass  of  ceorls  into  the  general  body 
of  villeins.  [Villbnaob.!  Though  the 
Church  had  early  succeeded  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  traffic  in  English  sUiTei 
(e.g.y  by  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
1102),  da  very  itself  in  England  was  never 
abolished  by  any  positive  enactment.  I^e 
decision,  therefore,  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
the  case  of  the  negro  Somerset  (1772),  that 
slavery  could  not  exist  in  England,  lud  no 
legal  foundation,  and  merely  reflected  the 
public  opinion  of  the  time,    ^egro  alaveiy  in 
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Engluh  colonies  was  not,  however,  touched 
by  this  decision.  It  was  of  comparatively 
recent  growth;  the  first  importation  of 
negroes  to  America  is  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Portuguese  in  1503,  and  the 
other  nations  of  Western  Europe  took  part  in 
the  trade  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  any  share 
in  the 'New  World.  Among  Englishmen,  the 
name  of  the  adventurer  John  Hawkins,  who 
made  his  first  voyage  in  1562,  is  especially 
associated  with  the  beginning  of  the  trade. 
The  merchants  of  Bristol  long  had  an  evil 
fame  in  this  matter.  One  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial advantages  which  England  gained  at 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  the  Assiento,  which 
gave  it  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  slaves  to 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  America. 

The  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  was  started  by  Thomas  Clarkson, 
some  ten  years  after  the  Somerset  decision. 
His  efforts  were  assisted  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  by  individual  philanthropists 
snch  as  Zachary  Macaulay,  mther  of  the 
historian,  and,  above  all,  Wilberforce.  In 
1792  Wilberforce  gained  the  support  of  Pitt, 
and  a  motion  was  carried  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the 
trade.  But,  though  something  was  done  to 
lessen  the  atrocities  of  **the  middle  passage," 
bills  prohibiting  the  trade  itself  were  re- 
peatedly defeated  by  the  West  Indian  interest. 
In  1805  the  first  step  was  gained  by  the  issue 
of  an  order  in  council  prohibiting  the  traffic 
-with  colonies  acquired  during  the  war,  and  in 
1806  a  bill  was  passed  against  the  trading  in 
slaves  by  British  subjects  either  with  those 
colonies  or  with  foreign  possessions.  Thus 
the  traffic  with  the  older  British  possessions 
was  still  allowed;  but  this  also  was  at  last 
a))olished  by  the  General  Abolition  Bill  in 
1 807.  For  a  few  years  offenders  against  the 
Act  were  liable  only  to  fine,  but  in  1811  slave 
trading  was  created  a  felony  punishable  with 
fourteen  years'  imprisonment ;  in  1824  it  was 
declared  piracnr  and  punishable  with  death, 
but  in  1837  this  was  idtered  to  transportation 
for  life. 

The  success  of  this  movement  encouraged 
its  supporters  to  go  on  to  demand  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  dominions. 
For  some  years  they  made  no  progress ;  but 
in  1823  Canning,  though  he  refused  to  con- 
sider the  matter  one  of  pressing  importance, 
gave  his  support  to  resolutions  declaring  that 
it  was  expedient  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  in  order  to  fit  them  for  freedom. 
In  consequence,  a  government  circular  waa 
issued  to  the  West  Indian  Islands  directing 
that  women  should  no  longer  be  flogged,  nor 
the  whip  used  in  the  fields.  It  was  greeted 
with  sullen  discontent,  and  some  of  the 
planters  began  to  talk  of  declaring  themselves 
independent.  In  Demerara  the  negroes,  be- 
lieving that  the  English  government  had  set 
them  free,  end  being  prohibited  to  attend 
church,  rose  in  rebellion,  but  without  violence. 


The  rising  was  put  down ;  and  a  missionary, 
John  Smith,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
insurrection,  but  who  had  done  much  to 
civilise  the  slaves,  was  tried  by  court-martial 
and  died  in  prison.  The  real  meaning  of  his 
prosecution  was  shown  by  the  complaint  in 
the  planters*  paper  that,  '*  to  address  a  pro- 
miscuous audience  of  black  or  coloured  people, 
bond  and  free,  by  the  endearing  appellation 
of  *my  bretliren  and  sisters'  is  what  can 
nowhere  be  heard  except  in  Providence 
ChapeL"  The  news  of  Smith's  martyrdom 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  abolitionist  move- 
ment in  England.  In  1825 — 26  Protectors  of 
Slaves  were  appointed  by  orders  in  council  to 
watch  over  their  interests,  and  in  1827  one  of 
these  protectors  gained  the  recognition  of 
the  right  of  a  slave  to  purchase  his  liberty. 
Finally,  in  1833,  the  great  Emancipation  Act 
was  passed.  After  Aug.  1,  1834,  aU  children 
imder  six  years  of  age  became  free  at  once ; 
field  slaves  were  to  serve  their  present  masters 
as  "apprenticed  labourers"  for  seven  years, 
and  house  slaves  for  five,  and  after  that  were 
to  become  free;  these  terms  were  shortened 
by  subsequent  enactment.  Twenty  million 
pounds  were  to  be  paid  to  the  planters  as 
compensation.  It  may  be  added  that  from 
1815  onward,  English  influence  caused  the 
other  European  nations  and  Brazil  to  prohibit 
the  slave  trade,  and  to  recognise  a  mutual 
right  of  search. 

Clarkson,  Hi$l.cf(h9  Aholitum  (183i) ;  Marti- 
neaa,  Eitt,  o/tlu  Peaee,  bk.  ii.,  chap.  6,  bk.  W., 
oh.  a  [W.  J.  A.] 

Slingsbyy  Sm  Hbnrt,  of  Scriven, 
in  the  county  of  York,  represented  Knares- 
borough  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  followed 
the  kmg  to  York.  He  fought  at  Wetherlv, 
Marston  Moor,  Naseby,  and  other  battles,  in 
the  Royalist  ranks.  In  1656  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  officers  of  the  garrison  of 
Hull  for  surrendering  it  to  the  Royalists.  For 
this  he  was  tried  by  a  high  court  of  justice 
in  1658,  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  His 
execution  took  place  June  8,  1658. 

Diary  <4  Sir  H«nry  Sltn9«6y,  ed.  by  Parsons,  18S6. 

Smalley.  John,  was  the  servant  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  who,  in  1575,  was 
arrested  for  debt.  The  Commons  sent  their 
sergeant  to  deliver  him,  **  after  sundry 
reasons,  arg^uments,  and  disputations."  But 
discovering  that  Smalley  had  fraudulently 
oontrived  his  arrest  to  get  the  debt  cancelled, 
he  was  committed  and  fined.  His  case  is 
interesting  as  showing  privilege  of  Parliament 
in  its  fullest  extent,  and  able  even  to  protect 
the  servants  of  members.  A  statute  of  George 
m.,  however,  took  away  this  unnecessary  and 
invidious  immunity. 

Hallam,  Cmu(.  Hict. ;  Hatsell,  "PvotAmU, 

Smorwioky  &  bay  and  peninsula  in  Kerry, 
was  the  scene  of  the  landing  in  July,  1529, 
of  a  Papal  legate  and  James  Fitzmaurice, 
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who  built  a  fort  there.  Next  year  the  fort 
was  enlarged  and  made  the  head-quarters 
of  about  800  Italian  and  Spanish  soldiers, 
sent  to  support  the  Gathohc  cause  in  Ireland. 
Fronde,  Hist.  o/Eng.,  toI.  xi. 

Smith,  Admiral  Sib  Sidkbt  (b.  1766,  d. 
1841),  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  American  War.  During 
the  long  peace  which  followed,  he  served 
in  the  Swedish  navy  against  Rutisia*  He 
afterwards  served  at  Toulon,  was  for  two  years 
imprisoned  in  France,  and  subsequently  made 
his  greatest  mark  in  history  by  his  defence 
of  Acre  in  1798  against  Bonaparte.  He 
concluded  the  Treaty  of  El  Arish  with  Kleber, 
but  the  government  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  He  was  constantly  employed  on 
various  services  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

Smithp  Sir  Thomas  (b.  1514,  d.  1577),  an 
eminent  statesman  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  At  Cambridge  he  was  in  early 
life  the  associate  of  Cheke  in  promoting  the 
study  of  Greek,  and  also  of  civil  law,  which 
he  studied  at  Padua.  A  zealous  friend  of 
the  Reformation,  he  took  deacon's  orders, 
became  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  was  made  by 
Somerset  Provost  of  Eton,  and  in  1548  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Disgraced  under  Mary,  he 
was  restored  by  Elizabeth  to  his  deanery, 
sent  on  various  important  missions,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  sort  of  assistant  secretary  to 
Ce^  with  whose  policy  he  sympathised.  He 
wrote  besides  other  works,  a  book  on  the 
English  Commonwealth,  which  is  interesting 
as  keeping  up  the  constitutional  tradition 
even  at  a  time  of  the  greatest  depression  of 
"RngliMh  liberty. 

Strype,  AnnoU. 

Smollett.  Tobias  (&.  1721,  <;.  1771),  the 
eminent  novelist,  published  in  1758  a  Juittory 
of  Englafid  from  the  time  of  Julius  Csssar 
to  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Written 
within  fourteen  months,  this  history  has 
naturally  no  pretensions  to  permanent  value, 
and  the  old  custom  of  printing  the  latter  part 
as  a  continuation  of  Hume,  has  perhaps 
unduly  raised  its  literary  reputation.  Still, 
with  all  ite  faults,  vigorous  writing  and 
clear  delineation  of  character  gplve  Smollett's 
history  some  small  place  in  literature.  Smol- 
lett was  a  strong  Tory,  edited  a  Tory  review 
caUed  the  CritvDol  JUvieWf  and  defended  Bute 
against  Wilkes. 

Soteaon.  Thb  Battle  of  (Feb.  10, 1846), 
was  fought  during  the  first  Sikh  War.  The 
Sikhs  had  entrenched  themselves  in  semi- 
circular fortifications  with  the  Sutlej  as 
their  base,  and  their  outer  line  surrounded 
by  a  deep  diteh.  The  ramparts  were  de- 
fended by  sixty-seven  pieces  of  h«>avy  ord- 
nance and  25,000  soldiers  of  the  Khalsa.  A 
bridge  of  boats  united  this  encampment  with 
ano&er  across  the  river  where  heavy  guns 


had  also  been  planted  which  completely  swept 
the  left  bank.  On  the  10th  Sir  Hugh  Goiigh 
moved  his  army  in  three  divisions,  the 
main  attack  being  led  against  the  weolem 
comer,  which  was  weakest.  The  plan  iras 
to  draw  the  Sikhs  to  the  sham  attars  oi  the 
centre  and  rights  and  effect  an  entrance  at 
the  west,  thus  turning  the  whole  entrench* 
ment  and  rendering  the  g^ns  useless.  After 
an  ineffective  though  terrific  fire  on  both 
sides,  the  main  division  advanced  ai  a  mn, 
leaped  the  ditch,  and  mounted  the  rampart. 
The  guns  were  instantly  turned  on  the  Sikh% 
who  now  concentrated  their  attack  on.  this 
part  and  turned  their  guns  in  the  interior  on 
the  assailants.  A  furious  hand-to-hand 
struggle  ensued ;  but  the  gallant  chax^gee  of  the 
English  centre  and  right  drew  off  many  of 
the  Sikhs ;  the  entrenchment  was  pierced  in 
three  places,  and  the  Sikhs  were  driyen  head- 
long to  the  river,  where,  finding  the  bridge 
broken,  they  plunged  in  and  perislied  by 
hundreds.  Horse  artillery  was  brought  np 
along  the  river,  and  its  cannonade  completed 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  The  loss  of 
the  Sikhs  was  estimated  at  8,000,  our  own  at 
2,383 ;  but  the  victory  was  complete. 
Cunninghsm,  SQthB, 

SoCf  or  Soke,  10  a  word  of  very  difflrar»it 
meanings.  Originally  it  seems  to  have  meant, 
in  Anglo-Saxon  law,  a  sanctuary  or  place  of 
refuge;  but  it  came  to  be  applied  to  any 
privilege  or  exemption  granted  by  the  king 
to  a  subject,  and  eventually  the  territory  or 
precinct  within  which  these  privileges  ooold 
DC  exerdsed.  From  "soc"  m  the  sense  of 
privilege  or  franchise  is  derived  the  term 
"socage"  (q.v.),  because  land  held  by  that 
tenure  was  exempt  from  all  services  except 
those  specified  and  enumerated.  The  word 
is  also  used  in  the  technical  phrase,  "  aac  and 

soc  "  (q.v.)' 

Thorpe,  Anglo-Stuum  Lawt ;  Eemble, 


Socage  was  a  tenure  of  lands  characteriaed 
by  the  nxedness  of  the  service  doe  fram  it. 
Tliere  were  three  kinds  of  socage — ^free  and 
common  socage,  socage  in  ancient  tenure,  and 
socage  in  base  tenure.  The  latter  sorts  can 
only,  however,  be  improperly  called  socage. 
The  latter  is  the  same  as  copyhold,  the  former 
as  tenure  in  ancient  demesne.  The  Act 
12  Oar.  II.,  c.  24,  which  abolished  knight 
service,  made  free  socage,  except  in  the  case 
of  portions  of  the  Church  lands  still  held  in 
frank-almoign,  the  universal  land  tennre 
in  England.  The  socager  was  bound  to 
fealty,  and  to  attendance  at  the  lord^s 
courts.     [Laki)  Txkurb.] 

Socman  (Sochexakkts)  was  a  tenant  in 
socage.  Originally  it  meant  a  man  who  is 
bound  to  pay  suit  to  a  soken. 


Solebay.  Thb  Battli  or    (1665), 
fought  by  the  English  fleet  under  the  ooro- 
mand  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Dntdi 
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under  Admiial  OpdazzL  The  Engliwh  were 
completely  victorious,  only  losing  one  ship 
and  about  700  men,  while  on  the  Dutch  side 
eighteen  ships  and  7,000  men  were  lost, 
among  the  latter  being  Opdam  himself.  Sole- 
bay  is  on  the  Suffolk  coast  near  Lowestoft. 

Solicitor  -  Ooneral.     The    Solicitor- 

G^eneral  is  an  assistant  to  the  Attorney- 
General  (q.y.).  The  earliest  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  office  of  solicitor  to  the  king 
occurs  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  before  that  reign 
there  was  no  such  officer.  In  the  reign  of 
Ma]^,  Bokeby,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
T.  Fleming,  and  in  the  reiga  of  James  I., 
Doderidge,  were  severally  discharged  from 
the  office  of  Serjeant,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  capable  of  serving  the  crown  in  the  capa- 
city of  Solicitor-G^eral. 

Fow,  Livm  of  th0  Judge$,  vol.  iv.,  p.  386  :  Han- 
ning  and  Graager'i  B9port$,  p.  580«  ul.  AttomMy' 
Qtnitnd. 

BdkmMh  Covin  ov  (d.  1693),  was  one  of 
the  Dutch  favourites  of  William  III.  He 
occupied  Whitehall  ia  &vour  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  guards  of  James  II.  retiring 
before  him.  He  commanded  the  Dutch 
troops  during  William's  campaign  in  Ireland, 
and  led  the  charge  across  the  stream  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne.  On  William!s  departure 
for  England  he  was  left  for  a  short  while  in 
command.  He  commanded  the  English  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  and  his  failure  to 
support  Mackay's  division  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  cause  of  that  defeat.  The  out- 
(ny  against  him  was  great,  and  Parliament 
commented  severely  on  his  conduct.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  at  Landen,  and  fell  alive 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  *'  Solmes," 
says  Macanla^,  '*  though  he  was  said  by  those 
who  knew  him  well  to  have  some  valuable 
qualities,  was  not  a  man  likely  to  conciliate 
aoldiers  who  were  prejudiced  against  him  as 
a  foreigner.  His  demeanour  was  arrogant, 
his  temper  ungovernable." 

Bomot,  H(tC.  of  Mt  (hm  Tim»f  Maoaulsj, 
Sid.  of  Bng. 

Solway  Mora,  Thb  Battlb  of  (Dec.  14, 
1542),  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Scotch 
army,  which  was  about  to  invade  England,  at 
the  hands  of  some  500  borderers  headed  by 
Thomas  Dacre  and  John  Musgrave.  The 
attack  was  made  when  the  Scotch  were 
quarrelling  amongst  themselves  about  the 
appointment  of  Oliver  Sinclair,  one  of  the 
favourites  of  James  V.,  to  the  office  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Solway  Moss  is  just  on 
the  English  side  of  the  Esk. 

Barton,  Hui.  ofSooUand ;  Fronde,  flifi  ofBng, 

Bomarled,  Lord  ov  Argyll,  married  the 
daughter  of  Olaf,  King  of  Man,  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  Malcolm  MacHeth,  invading 
Scotland  in  conjunction  with  the  sons  m 
Malcolm  (Nov.,  1153).    In  1156  he  was  at 


war  with  €k>dred,  the  Norwegian  King  of  the 
Isles,  and  in  1164  again  attacked  Scotland; 
he  was,  however,  defeated  and  killed  at 
Benfrew.  He  represents  the  Celtic  reaction 
which  succeeded  on  the  Norse  conquest  of 
the  Hebrides.  The  Lords  of  the  Isles  traced 
their  descent  from  him. 
Bkaae,  C«ttw  Scotland, 

Bomors,  John,  Lord  {h,  1649,  d.  1746), 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and 
became  a  barrister.    At  the  trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops  he  pleaded  as  their  junior  counsel, 
and  nuule  a  ^ort  but  weighty  speech  in  their 
favour.     Together  with  Montague  he  took 
his  seat  for  &e  first  time  in  the  Convention 
Parliament.    At  the  conference  between  the 
Lords  and  Commons  he  maintained  that  James 
had  *' abdicated  *'  the  throne.     He  framed 
the  Declazation  of  Right.    Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor-OeneraL    In  1690 
he  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
considering  the  rights  of  those  corporations 
who  had  forfeited  their  charters  in  the  last 
two  reigns.    He  conducted  the  prosecution  of 
the  Jacobite  conspirators  Preston  and  Ashton 
with  great  moderation.    In  1692  he  became 
Attomey^General,    and   subsequently    Lord 
Keeper    of    the   Privy    Seal.      Meanwhile 
William  was  gradually  discarding  Tories  and 
forming  a  united  Whig  ministry.    It  was  led 
by  the  Junto  consisting  ol  Somers,  Halifax, 
Russell,  and  Wharton.    In  1696  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  restoration  of  the  currency  were 
placed  in  his  hands.    Next  year  the  Whiff 
ministry  was  triumphantiy  established,  and 
he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor.  In  1697,  when 
Parliament  wished  to  reduce  the   standing 
army,  Somers  wrote   a  treatise,  known  as 
the  Balancing  Litter,  in  which,  while  he  con- 
demned a  standing  army,  he  approved  of  a 
temporary  army  annually  fixed  by  Parliament. 
By  Somers'  adWce  William  agreed  to  the  BUI 
for  the  disbanding  of  the  army.  But  the  coun- 
try  was  rapidly  becoming  discontented.    In 
1697  Somers  was  assailed  for  complicity  in  the 
piracies  of  Kidd,  because  he  had  subscribed 
to   the  expedition  Kidd  proposed  to  start 
against  piracy.    Again  attacked  on  the  ques- 
tion of  grants  of  crown  lands,  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  compelled  to  retire  in  1700. 
In  1701  he  was  impeached  for  his  share  in  the 
Partition  Treaties  and  in  Kidd*s  misdeeds; 
but  the  Commons  declined  to  appear  before 
the  Whig  majority  of  the  Loxds,  who  there- 
upon dedarea  him  acquitted.    The  accession 
of  Anne  deprived  him  for  some  years  of  any 
hope  of  a  return  to  power;    but  in   1707 
he  joined,  with  other  members  of  the  Junto, 
the  Gfodolphin  ministry  as  President  of  the 
Council.    He  fell  with  the  ministry,  and  soon 
after  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  which  put 
an  end  to  his  political  activity.    Yet,  on  the 
accession  of  George,  Somers  was  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council,  ana  given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
**In  his  public  capacity,"  says  Archdeacon 
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Coxe,  "  Lord  Somen  was  a  true  patriot. 
Of  the  real  Whigs  he  was  the  only  one  who 
possessed  the  favour  of  William.  Though  con- 
stitutionally impetuous  and  irritable,  he  had  so 
far  conquered  nature  as  to  master  the  move- 
ments of  his  ardent  spirit  at  the  time  when 
his  mind  was  agitated  by  contending  passions. 
His  elocution  was  powerful,  perspicuous,  and 
manly ;  his  reasoning  clear  and  powerful.  As 
a  lawyer  he  attentively  studied  Uie  principles 
of  the  constitution.  Nor  were  his  acquire- 
ments confined  to  internal  relations;  he 
attentively  studied  foreign  affairs,  and  was 
profoundly  versed  in  diplomatic  business,  as 
well  as  in  the  political  interests  of  Europe." 
This  character,  though  from  a  Whig  source, 
is  only  a  little  too  Btcong  praise  of  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  epoch. 

Coxe,  Marlborough ;  Macaolaj,  Hitt  of  Sng. ; 
CunpbeU,  ChanceUorti  Haddock,  Lif»  of 
SomerB;  Cookaey,  Eitay  on  Lif4  ai^  CkaracUr 
dfaomsrt.  [S.  J.  L.] 

Somerset,  Edmund  Bbaufort,  Dukb  of 

g.  1456),  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
orset,  and  grandson  of  John  of  Gkiunt.  He 
fought  in  the  French  wars,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Beauj^.  In  1447  he 
was  made  Lieutenant  of  France,  but  acted  very 
feebly  in  this  capacity.  Under  his  rule  the 
whole  of  Normandy  was  lost.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1450,  and  was  at  oooe  made 
High  Constable,  and  succeeded  Suffolk  as 
chief  minister  and  opponent  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  In  1452  the  Duke  of  York  brought 
forward  a  series  of  charges  against  Somerset, 
accusing  him  of  the  loss  of  Normandy,  of 
embezzlement  of  public  money>  and  otlier 
offences.  Things  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
civil  war  when  a  compromise  was  effected^ 
and  for  a  time  the  charges  against  Somerset 
were  dropped.  At  the  end  of  1453  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  made  a  fresh  attack  upon  him, 
and  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  He 
remained  in  prison  for  more  than  a  year, 
during  which  the  Yorkists  were  in  the  as- 
cendant, but  in  the  beginning  of  1455  he  was 
released  and  restored  to  office.  York  pro- 
tested against  this,  and  raised  an  army,  with 
which  he  marched  towards  London  ;  he  was 
met  by  the  royalists  at  St.  Albans,  where  he 
was  completely  victorious,  and  Somerset  was 
among  those  who  were  slain. 

Bomerset,  EoMtiND  Bbaufort,  Durb  of 
{d.  1471),  was  the  son  of  Henry  Beaufort, 
Duke  of  Somerset.  On  the  restoration  of 
Henry  VI.  he  was  restored  to  his  dukedom, 
and  commanded  the  archers  at  the  battle  of 
Bamet.  He  was  subequently  in  command  at 
Tewkesbury,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
beheaded.  With  him  expired  the  male  line 
of  the  Beauforts. 

Somerset,  Hbnrt  Bbaufort,  Duxb  of 

(d.  1463),  fought  in  the  French  wars,  and  on 

the  Lancastrian  side  at  the  battle  of  Towton. 

After  the  defeat,  he  escaped  to  Scotland,  but 

(was  subsequently  pardoned  by  Edward  IV. 


Henry  having  once  more  joined  the  Tianfuft- 
trians,  he  was  taken  prisoDer  in  the  battle  oi 
Hexham  and  beheadeid. 

Somereet,  Edward  Sbtxour,  Dukb  of 
(d.  1552),  Lord  Protector  of  England,  roge 
into  importance  with  the  marriage  of  his  sister, 
Jane   Seymour,  to  Henry   VIU.,   in    153^ 
Henceforward  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Reformed  party  at  the  court,  and  was 
constantly  employed  in  military  and  adminis. 
trative  services,  in  which  he  displayed  ooo- 
siderable  capacity.    He  was  created  Earl  of 
Hertford  (1537).    In  1544  he  was  sent  into 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  and  cap> 
tured    and    sacked    Edinburgh     uid     Leith 
(May,  1544^.    Immediately  afterwarda  Hert- 
ford and  tne  greater  part  of  his  army  were 
transported  to  Calais  to  prosecate   the  war 
against  France,  and  met  with  some  Baocesses 
near    Boulogne.      In   the    doting    year    of 
Henry*s  reign  Seymour  was   activ^y    em- 
ployed in  counteracting  the  intrigaes  of  the 
Howards,  and  eucceeded  so  well  ^hat  Sorrer, 
his  great  rival,  was  put  to  death,  and  Korfolk 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.     By  Henry 
VIIL's  will  Hertford  was  appointed  one  o^ 
the  council  of  sixteen  executors.     But  the 
will  was  immediately  set  aside,  and  Hertford 
(now  created  Duke  of  Somerset)  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Council  and  Protector  of  the 
Kingdom.    A  fleet  and  army  having  been  col- 
lected to  assist  the  Protestants  in  Scotland,  and 
force  on  the  marriage  between  Edward  VL  and 
the  young  Queen  Mary,  Somerset  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army  invaded  Scotland,  and  won 
the  battle  of  Pinkie  (Sept.  10,  1547),  with  the 
result,  however,  of  completely  alienating  the 
Scots,  and  hastening  the  marriage  oontiact 
between  Mary  and  the  Dauphin  of  France. 
In  France  the  Protector  was  obliged  to  re- 
open the  war,  and  his  forces  were  wontol  in 
several  actions    near    Boulogne.     In    home 
affairs  it  was  the  aim  of  Somerset  and  his 
followers  in  the  council  to  push  on  Uie  Keforw 
mation  as  speedily  as  poasiblB.    Aooo^plete 
English  service  book  was  drawn  np  [Prater 
BookI,  and  the  first  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
passed  (1549).    At  the  same  time  an  attempt 
was  made  to  reverse  the  arbitrary  govenunent 
of  Henry    YIII.'s   reign»      But  Somerset'd 
own  conduct  was    in    some    itgpecta    moK 
arbitrary  than  that  of  the  late  kin^.     In 
1549  the  Protector*s  brother.  Lord  Seymour 
of  Sudeley,  was  engaged  in  designs  fat  over- 
turning Somerset's  government,  and  gettin|r 
the  guardianship  of  the  king  and  kingdom 
himself.      A  Bui  of  Attainder  was  brought 
against  him,  andhewasoondenmed  of  teeasoo 
and  executed  without  being  allowed  the  op- 
portunity of  speaking  in  his  own  defence 
( 1 549) .    Somerset  also  made  some  attempts  to 
relieve  the  social  distresses  of  the  kin^iom, 
and  issued  a  commission  to  inquire  into  them. 
The  result,  however,  was  only  that  of  in- 
creasing popular  excitement,  and  of  rousing 
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the  enmity  of  the  whole  body  of  the  new 
nohility  who  had  profited  by  the  recent 
changes.  In  1549  a  rebellion  of  an  agrarian 
character  broke  out  in  Norfolk,  while  another 
in  Devonshire  was  caused  by  the  adrance  of 
the  Reformation.  Somerset  displayed  no 
vigour  in  suppressing  the  insurrections,  while 
his  rivals  in  the  council  acted  with  energy. 
John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  his  principal 
opponent,  put  down  the  Norfolk  rising  with 
much  seventy,  and  at  once  gained  great  in- 
fluence in  the  council.  Somei'set  attempted 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  by  declaring  the 
council  treasonable;  but  he  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  majority,  and  to  resign  the 
Protectonhip  (1649).  He  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  but  released  in  February,  1660.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  g^dually  regain- 
ing influence,  with  the  failure  of  the  council's 
admimstration.  Northumberland  (Warwick), 
afraid  of  his  designs,  had  him  seised  and  tried 
for  treason  and  felony.  He  was  found  guilty 
on  the  latter  indictment  and  executed  (Jan. 
22,  1552).  A  man  of  patriotic  feeling,  and 
much  ability,  Somersers  failure  was  chiefly 
due  to  want  of  judgment  and  foresight. 

Hajwaid,  lAf»  and  JUi^n  o/  Edieard  FI.  ;  Ed- 
WBxd  YL's  JownyaX  ;  Maehjn,  Diary  fCamden 
Soc) ;  Eden,  9iaX»  qf  the  Poor.       [S.  J.  L.] 

SomenMt,  Chablbs  Setmoub,  Dukb  ov 
(3. 1662,  d.  1748),  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  his 
brother  Fnmcis  in  1678.  As  Gentleman  of  the 
Bed-chamber  to  James  II.,  he  refused  to  intro- 
duce the  papal  nuncio  at  Windsor,  and  was  in 
consequence  dismissed  from  his  office.  In  1 688 
he  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Council,  and  on  the  depaiture 
of  WiUiam  to  Ireland  was  one  of  the  Lords 
Justices  who  administered  the  kingdom.  .On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  created 
Master  of  the  Horse.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  treating  of  the  Union  with 
Scotland  (1708).  Through  the  inflaence  of 
his  wife,  he  became  a  favourite  with  Anne. 
After  being  connected  with  Harley  and  the 
Tories  for  some  years  (1708 — 1711),  he  began 
to  intrigue  with  the  Whigs  (1711),  and  was 
in  consequence  disnussed  from  his  office  in 
the  following  year.  As  Queen  Anne  lay  on 
her  death-bM,  he  repaired  to  the  council, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Argyle,  proposed 
that  the  Lord  Treasurer's  staff  should  be 
entrusted  to  Shrewsbuir.  Thus,  by  taking 
power  out  of  Bolingbroke's  hand,  he  did  a 
great  service  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  Before 
George  arrived  in  England,  Somerset  acted  as 
one  of  the  guardians  of  the  realm.  He  again 
became  Mfuter  of  the  Horse,  but  resigned  in 
the  following  year,  and  took  no  important 
part  in  politics  subsequently. 

Bnmet,  HiH.  of  ki$  (hon  Tim$  s  Boyet, 
AmmaU  ;  Stanhope,  BMfpi  o/^niM. 

Bomtfrse^  Robskt  Carb,  Eabl  of, 
was  descended  from  the  great  border  family 
of  the  Kers  of  Femiehurst.  As  a  boy  he 
had  served  James  VI.  as   a   page,  and  a 


short  time  after  that  monarch  became  King 
of  England,  Carr  succeeded  in  attracting 
his  notice  and  winning  his  favour.  In 
1611  his  creation  as  Viscount  Hochester  made 
him  the  first  Scotsman  who  took  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  made  a  Privy 
Councillor,  and  though  without  office  and 
ignorant  of  business,  he  soon  became  the 
confidential  minister  of  James.  About  1613 
he  formed  that  connection  with  Frances 
Howard,  Countess  of  Essex,  which  resulted  in 
her  divorce  from  her  husband,  the  imprison- 
ment and  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
(q.v.),  her  husband's  confidant,  and  ultimately 
in  her  marriage  with  Carr  (Dec.  26),  who  was 
made  Earl  of  SSomereet  that  the  lady  might  not 
lose  in  rank.  Somerset  became  the  tool  of  the 
Howards,  his  wife's  relations,  and  squandered 
the  immense  sums  of  money  which  flowed  to 
him  on  every  side.  At  last,  a  courtiers'  in- 
trigue against  him  endangered  a  power  preca- 
rious in  its  verv  nature.  The  circumstances 
attendingOverbury's  death  were  brought  to 
light.  The  complicity  of  Somerset  (never 
r^dly  proved)  was  thought  to  be  involved  in 
the  ascertained  guilt  of  his  wife.  In  Biay, 
1616,  the  countess  was  convicted ;  a  week  later 
her  husband  shared  her  fate.  After  a  long 
imprisonment,  Somerset  was  pardoned.  He 
ended  his  life  in  an  obscurity  once  only 
broken  by  a  Star  Chamber  prosecution. 

Stat0  Trials;  Gktfdiner,  Hiift.  of  Bng.,  2608" 
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South  Afrioan  Colonies.    The 

Cape  Cc^ony  was  founded  in  1662  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  remained 
under  the  rule  of  Holland  for  a  considerable 
period,  which  was  marked  by  the  cruel 
oppression  of  the  Hottentot  tribes,  and  the 
vexatious  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Boers. 
The  latter,  in  consequence,  revolted  in  1796, 
but  the  Prince  of  Orange  gained  the  support 
of  the  English  fleet,  and  the  country  was 
ruled  by  British  governors  until  1802,  when 
it  was  restored  to  Holland  bv  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens.  Cape  Colony  was,  however,  again 
occupied  by  the  English  in  1806,  and  was 
finally  given  up  by  the  Dutch  government  in 
1815.  Hie  first  half  of  the  century  was 
marked  by  the  ^re  bloody  Kaffir  wars  0811 — 
1853),  terminated  by  the  erection  of  British 
KafiEraria  into  a  crown  colony,  which  was 
absorbed  into  the  Cape  Colony  in  1865,  by 
the  foundation  of  the  settlements  about 
Algoa  Bay  {eirea  1820),  by  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  1834,  and  by  the  commencement 
of  the  Dutch  exodus.  The  first  party  of 
rebellious  Boers  crossed  the  Orange  River  in 
1835,  and  a  portion  of  them  penetrated  to 
Natal,  where  they  founded  a  republic.  The 
land  occupied  by  the  remainder  was  annexed 
to  the  English  government  in  1848,  under  the 
title  of  the  Orange  Biver  Sovereignty.  But 
a  number  of  malcontents,  under  Pretorius, 
having  been  defeated  by  the  British  troops, 
retreated  still  farther  north,   and  founoed 
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the  thizd  Boer  BetUement  in  the  TnuiflvaAl. 
These  lask  were  gmnted  indepeadenoe  in 
1852,  and  the  Orange  Biver  Sovereignty 
was  abandoned  by  the  British  two  years  later, 
and  became  the  Orange  Free  State.  In  the 
Cape  C!olony  the  Dutch  landroet  and  his 
assessors  had  been  abolished  in  1827,  and 
their  places  had  been  taken  by  a  governor, 
assisted  by  a  general  and  an  executive  council 
composed  of  government  officials.  An  agita- 
tion, begun  in  1850,  is  consequence  of  an 
unwise  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government  to  land  convicts  at  Gape  Town, 
speedily  developed  into  a  movement  in  favour 
of  free  institutions.  A  constitution  was 
accordingly  granted  to  the  Gape  Golony  in 
1863,  and  this  has  since  been  motufied 
by  Act  28  Vict.  cap.  6,  and  the  Colonial 
Act,  m.  of  1866,  and  by  the  *'Con. 
stitution  Ordinance  Amendment  Act "  of  the 
Colonial  Parliament  of  1872.  In  its  final 
form,  the  government  is  vested  in  an  execu* 
tive  council,  composed  of  the  governor  and 
office-holders  appointed  by  the  crown  but 
holding  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Colonial 
Parliament,  while  the  legislative  power  rests 
with  a  legislative  council  of  twenty-two 
members  elected  for  ten  years,  and  a  House 
of  Assembly  of  seventy-two  members  for  the 
districts  and  towns  elected  for  five  years.  The 
division  of  the  colony  for  administrative  pur- 
poses into  western  and  eastern  provinces  was 
abolished  in  1873,  and  seven  provinces  substi- 
tuted. Between  1853  and  1877  there  was  con- 
tinued peace  with  the  native  raoes,  and  the[Oape 
government  was  occupied  in  works  of  publio 
utility,  such  as  the  harbour  breakwater  of 
T^ble  Bay,  and  the  making  of  various  rail- 
ways, of  which  that  from  Cape  Town  to  Beau- 
fort West  is  the  most  important.  These 
works  caused  the  public  debt  to  increase  with 
startling  rapidity  from  less  than  a  million  in 
1872  to  over  fifteen  millions  in  1883,  an  in- 
crease that  was  partly  due  also  to  wars  with 
the  native  tribes  of  the  Gkilekas  and  Gaikas 
in  1877  and  1878,  and  the  Basutos  in  1880 
and  1881.  The  territory  of  the  latter  was 
annexed  in  1868  in  consequence  of  their 
border  warfare  with  the  Boers,  and  in  1874 
and  1876  Griqualand  East  and  the  Transkei 
lands  of  the  Fingos  and  their  neighbours 
came  under  British  rule.  Griqualand  West, 
with  its  diamond-fields,  had  become  part  of 
our  colonial  empire  in  1872.  The  idea  of  the 
federation  of  the  South  African  colonies,  pro- 
jected while  Lord  Kimberley  was  Secretary 
of  State  (1870~>74),  was  adopted  by  his  suc- 
cessor. Lord  Carnarvon,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
was  sent  out  in  1877  to  arrange  the  settle- 
ment. He  found,  however,  that  his  repre- 
sentations were  coldly  received,  and  tiiey 
were  definitely  rejected  by  the  Cape  Parlia^ 
mant  in  1880. 

Natal,  which  was  settled,  as  has  been 
said  above,  by  Boers  who  <* trekked"  from 
the  Gape  Colony,  was  annexed  by  the  British 


government  in  1842,  and  erected  into  a 
separate  colony  in  1866.  By  its  charter  of 
constitution,  as  modified  in  1875,  1879,  mnd 
1883,  the  governor  is  assisted  by  an  executive 
council  of  officials  and  two  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  governor  from  the  legiibW 
tive  ooundl,  and  .a  legislative  council  of 
thirty,  of  whom  seven  are  nominated  by  the 
crown,  and  the  rest  elected  by  persons  bavisg 
property  of  the  annual  value  of  £bO  or  jtsiu 
of  £10.  ,  Owing  to  the  vast  soperiority  in 
numbers  of  the  native  over  the  white  popok- 
tion  (the  poportions  being  about  330,000  to 
28,000),  ifatal  has  never  been  in  a  progresflr^ 
condition.  In  1879  the  KngKwh  govenmxeui 
thought  it  expedient  to  break  the  power  of 
the  strong  Zulu  tribe,  but  the  victory  of 
Ulundi  was  not  gained  until  onr  troops  W 
suffered  a  disastrous  surprise  at  laandlwaaft. 
The  attempted  settlement  of  their  coantrr 
by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  not  a  bocoia. 
and  a  state  of  anarchy  has  sinoe  obtained  oa 
the  north-east  frontier  of  NataL  That  ooknv 
was  only  indirectly  affected  by  the  TransraAl 
war,  caused  by  the  attempt  of  the  Bo«n  in 
1880  to  shake  off  the  yoke  wi&ich  had  beta 
imposed  upon  them  in  1877  ;  indeed,  since  i: 
brought  with  it  a  considerahle  increase  ti 
trade,  that  unfortunate  campaign  was  on  the 
whole  popular.  By  the  Convention  of  Pretecii, 
agreed  upon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  tbd 
OStmsvaal  Boers,  while  retaining  self-eoveni- 
ment,  acknowlediged  the  suaerainty  of  ^ritsic 
Pjractically  the  Transvaal  sinoe  the  war  bft» 
been  an  independent  state. 

CbSM  and  Wilmot,  Hut.  <»/tA«  Ctlmt  pf  A* 
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Bouthamptoa,  from  its  gaograpbiol 
position,  has  played  an  important  put  is 
x^glish  history.  The  Kngliah  who  settl><d 
in  Wesaex  founded  the  town,  called  Himtiis^ 
and  Suth-Hamtun  in  the  Anglo^Sascm  C%^ 
niele^  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  cd 
dausentum.  It  was  frequently  attaok«f<d  by 
the  Danes  (in  837,  980,  and  994),  and  Canute 
used  it  as  his  chief  point  of  embarkatioa.  In 
1338  it  was  sacked  by  a  fleet  of  Frmch  ani 
Gknoese,  and  was  afterwards  fortified  vitit 
caze.  Southampton  was  frequently  used  &-* 
a  port  of  embarkation  during  the  HiumIiv'.: 
Tears'  War;  it  was  there  that  Henry  V. 
in  1416,  just  before  setting  out  for  Fxan^^^ 
executed  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Srropr, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Grey  for  treason.  South- 
ampton espoused  the  Yorkist  cause  dining 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  after  the  Lancastnvtf 
had  made  an  attempt  to  take  it.  Henry  Vin 
used  the  town  as  a  basis  of  opecationf  bf 
sea  in  his  attacks  on  France.  Philip  ^ 
Spain  landed  therein  1654.  Sinoe  then 8oa&- 
ampton  has  been  important  chieBy  as  the  pfia* 
cipal  commercial  port  of  the  aoaui  ooast. 
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Soatbamptoiiy   Hsnut  Wriothislbt, 

3bd  Eabl  of  (a.  1624))  a  favcrarito  of  Queen 
Eluabeth,  and  a  boaom  Mend  of  Essex,  was 
the'grandiBon  of  Lord  Chanoellor  Wriothesley. 
In  1697  he  took  part  in  the  disastrous  ex- 
pedition to  the  Asores,  and  two  years  later 
followed  Essex  to  Ireland,  where  he  was 
appointed  Oeneral  of  the  Horse,  to  the  anger 
of  Elizabeth,  whose  good- will  he  had  forfeited 
on  his  marriage.  In  1601  his  impetuosity 
and  generous  support  of  his  friend  led  him  to 
take  an  active  part  in  Essex's  rebellion,  and 
he  was  put  on  his  trial  for  high  treason.  He 
was  condemned,  but,  owing  to  the  interces- 
sion of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  was  not  executed ; 
be  was,  however,  confined  in  the  Tower  until 
the  death  of  the  queen.  He  is  described  as  a 
man  of  "high  courage,  great  honour,  and 
integrity."  His  literary  relations  invest  his 
career  with  particular  interest. 

Sonthamptoiiy  Thomas  Wriothbslbt, 
£abl  of  {d.  1549),  was  appointed  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  the  place  of  Lord  Audley  in  1644. 
He  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  is  said  to  have 
tortured  Anne  Ascue  with  his  own  hands. 
Named  one  of  the  council  of  regency  in  the 
will  of  Henry  YIII.,  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Southampton,  but  &iled  to  obtain  the  confi- 
dence of  Somerset,  to  whom  he  had  long  been 
in  opposition.  In  1647  Wriothesley  of  his 
own  authority  put  the  great  seal  in  com- 
mission, and  appointed  four  individual  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chanoellor.  This  act, 
which  was  declared  by  the  ludges  to  amount 
to  a  misdemeanour,  eiiabled  the  council  to 
demand  his  resignation.  Shortly  after  this 
Jjord  Seymour  of  Sudeley  tried  to  draw  him 
into  a  plot  against  the  Protector,  but,  probably 
£rom  caution,  he  refused  his  overtures,  and 
gave  information  of  the  intrigue.  In  1649 
he  entered  into  negotiations  with  Warwick, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deposition  of 
Somerset,  but  soon  afterwards  retired  from  the 
council  in  disgust  at  the  treatment  he  received, 
and  died,  it  is  said,  of  disappointment. 

Fronde,  flue  of  Bng. ;  Gampbell,  CkmetXlon, 

South  Sea  Seheme,  Thb.    In  I7ii  a 

company  was  formed  for  trading  to  the 
'*  South  Seas,*'  which  was  induced  to  lend  ten 
miUions  to  the  government  during  Harley's 
treasurership,  and  to  allow  the  debt  to  be 
funded,  in  return  for  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
with  the  Spanish  colonies.  In  1717  Walpole 
persuaded  the  South  Sea  creditors  to  make  a 
further  advance  of  five  millions  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  1720  the  South.Sea  Company,  de- 
sirous of  further  government  credit,  agreed 
to  take  up  thirty-two  millions  of  the  govern- 
ment annuities,  and  to  persuade  the  holders 
to  take  in  exchange  South  Sea  stock.  The 
government  annuities  had  borne  seven  or 
eight  per  cent,  interest;  the  company  was 
to  receive  five  per  cent.  tiU  1727,  and  four 
per  cent,  afterwards.    In  order  to  outbid  the 


offers  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  as- 
sociations, the  South  Sea  Company  agreed  to 
pay  to  government  a  heavy  premium  of  more 
than  seven  millions.  The  company  had  thus 
weighted  itself  heavily,  and  it  was  doomed  to 
failure -if  the  public  did  not  subscribe  for  its 
shares  readily .  At  first  there  seemed  no  danger 
of  this.  The  public  rushed  in  to  subscribe, 
and  the  company's  stock  was  taken  with  the 
utmost  eagerness.  But  the  success  of  the 
South  Sea  scheme  had  developed  a  spirit  of 
speculation  in  the  nation.  Companies  of  all 
lands  were  formed,  and  the  public  hastened  to 
subscribe,  to  sell  their  shares  at  a  premium, 
and  to  buy  others.  A  frenzy  of  gambling  and 
stock-jobbing  took  possession  of  the  nation. 
Many  of  the  schemes  formed  were  fraudu- 
lent or  visionary.  The  South  Sea  Company, 
whose  own  shares  were  at  900  per  cent, 
premium,  took  action  against  somo  of  the 
oubble  companies  and  exposed  them.  This 
produced  an  instantaneous  effect.  A  panic 
set  in.  Everybody  was  now  anxious  to  sell. 
All  shares  fell  at  once,  and  the  South  Sea 
Company's  own  stock  fell  in  a  month  (Sept., 
1720)  from  1,000  to  176.  The  ruin  was  wide- 
spread, and  extended  to  all  classes  of  the 
nation.  Popular  feeling  cried  out  for  ven- 
geance on  the  South  Sea  directors,  though  in 
reality  the  calamity  had  not  been  caused  bv 
them,  but  by  the  reckless  speculation  which 
had  been  indulged  in.  A  retrospective  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed,  remitting  the  seven 
millions  due  to  the  government,  appropriating 
the  private  propeity  of  the  directors  for  the 
reli^  of  those  who  had  suffered,  and  dividing 
the  capital  of  the  company,  after  discharging 
its  liabilities,  among  the  proprietors.  Aislabie, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Charles 
Stanhope,  and  Secretary  Craggs  and  his  son, 
were  tned  and  implicated  in  &e  matter ;  and 
an  inquiry,  ordered  by  the  Commons,  resulted 
in  the  expulsion  of  Aislabie,  and  the  acquittal 
of  Stanhope  by  three  votes.  The  younger 
Craggs  died  before  the  inquiry  was  over,  and 
the  elder  oonmiitted  suicide. 

Sonthwold  Bay,  Thb  Battliof  (1672), 
was  fought  between  the  English  fleet  under 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Dutch  under 
De  Ruyter.  After  a  desperate  struggle  the 
English  gained  the  day,  though  with  the  loss 
of  some  vessels,  and  one  of  their  commanders, 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Southwold  Bay  is  on 
the  coast  of  Suffolk. 

Spa  Fields  Biots,  Thb  (Dec.  2, 1816), 
were  the  result  of  the  extreme  depression  of 
trade,  the  severity  of  the  government,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  Spencean  philanthropists.  A 
neat  meeting  was  convened  in  Spa  Fields, 
Bermondsey,  which  was  to  be  addressed  by 
"  Orator  "  Hunt,  but  before  he  came  there  the 
mob  had  started  on  a  career  of  riot,  which, 
however,  was  easily  suppressed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  with  only  seven  men  to  help  him. 
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Spftin,  BsLATioNs  WITH.  SeriouB  rela- 
tions between  England  and  the  Spanish 
kingdom  began  with  the  reign  of  Heniy  II. 
The  marriage  of  his  second  daughter,  Eleanor, 
to  Alfonso  yin.  of  Castile ;  his  arbitration 
between  Alfonso  and  King  Sancho  of  Na- 
varre ;  even  the  younger  Henry's  pilgrimage 
to  0)mposteUa — always  a  favourite  shrine 
with  Englishmen — Richard  l.*8  mairiagewith 
B^^ngaria  of  Navarre,  all  contributed  to 
fonn  a  close  friendship  between  the  two 
countries  that  became  traditional  all  through 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  marriage  of  Blanche 
of  Castile  to  Louis,  son  of  Phmp  Augustus, 
was  regarded  as  a  safe  means  of  insuring 
peace  between  John,  her  unde,  and  the  French 
king.  The  continued  possession  of  Gkuoony 
by  the  English  kings  made  them  almost 
neighbours  of  some  of  the  Spanish  monarchs. 
The  appointment  by  Henry  III.  of  his  son, 
Edward,  as  regent  of  Guienne  in  1260  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  marriage  of  Edward 
with  Eleanor,  sister  of  Alfonso  X.,  whose 
daims  through  the  elder  Eleanor  to  that 
duchy  made  it  necessary  to  conciliate  him, 
but  whose  legislative  instinct  may  well  have 
established  sympathy  between  lum  and  his 
brother-in-law.  Edward  I.  had  constant 
dealings  with  Spain.  He  sought  earnestly  to 
mediate  between  France  and  Castile  in  1276. 
In  1288  he  visited  Catalonia  in  order  to  re- 
concile the  French  and  Aragonese  claimants 
to  Naples ;  but  Alfonso's  X.'s  death,  and  the 
want  of  success  of  a  policy  which  rested 
entirely  on  mediation,  caused  Edward's  rela- 
tions to  Spain  to  become  less  cordial  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign,  despite  the  political 
necessity  of  seeking  in  the  south  a  counter- 
poise to  French  influence.  Again  under 
Edward  III.  the  relations  were  renewed.  The 
Black  Prince  marched  with  a  great  anny  into 
Castile  to  protect  Peter  the  Cruel  against 
Henry  of  Trastamare,  and  his  victory  at 
Navarette  (April  3,  1367)  for  a  time  kept  the 
tyrant  on  his  throne.  Peter's  final  diisoom- 
fiture  led  to  fierce  hostility  between  England 
and  the  house  of  Trastamare,  which  thus 
gained  possession  of  the  Castilian  throne.  John 
of  Gaunt  and  Edmund  of  Cambridge  both 
married  daughters  of  Peter.  Through  his 
wife,  Constance  de  Padilla,  John  claimed  to  be 
King  of  Castile,  but  the  brilliant  naval  victory 
of  the  Spaniards  over  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
which  restored  La  Bochelle  to  the  French 

il376),  the  practical  failure  of  Edmund  in 
Portugal  [PoaTUOAL,  Relations  wrrHl  the 
equally  unlucky  expedition  of  John  to  Spain 
(1385)  as  pretender  and  crusader,  showed  that 
his  chances  were  hopeless.  At  last  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  John  II.  of  Castile,  in 
which  by  marrying  Catherine,  his  daughter 
by  Constance,  to  the  heir  of  Castile,  he  prac- 
tically resigned  his  claims.  This  marriage 
renewed  the  old  friendliness.  The  kings  of 
Castile  sympathised  with  the  misfortunes  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  as  with  those  oi  their 


own  kin.  Edward  IV.  in  1467  comciiided  a 
treaty  with  Castile  that  gave  equal  tradiiig 
rights  to  Castilians  and  Engliah.  The  LiM 
ofEnglUk  Policy  shows  how  important  Spanish 
trade  waa.  Yet  Edward  would  not  marry  his 
daughter  to  a  Spanish  prince,  and  not  until 
the  final  Lancastrian  triumph  under  Henry 
YII.  was  the  alliance  of  the  two  oountiies 
reaUy  renewed,  and  then  on  oonditiona  that 
made  England  almost  a  satellite  of  Spain. 
The  marriage  of  Catharine,  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  with  Prinoea  Aitiuir  and 
Henry  in  succession  was  the  moat  important 
result  of  the  restoration  of  intimate  r^tiooa. 
Although  Ferdinand  hardly  tseated  Henry 
well,  and  although  his  League  of  Ounhrai 
isolated  England  from  foreign  politica,  Henry 
VIIL,  after  breaking  up  the  CanLbrai  con- 
federation by  the  Holy  League,  fully  renewed 
the  Spanish  connectiozL  During  the  war  of 
the  Holy  Leag^ie,  and  the  war  which  broke 
out  in  1621,  Henry  was  the  decided  Bnpporter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  his  aoooeaaor.  At 
last  fear  for  the  balance  of  power  led  Henry 
to  a  neutral  attitude  after  the  battle  of  Fkvia 
(1526).  The  divorce  of  Catharine  involved 
personal  and  religious  differencea,  which  for  a 
time  dissolved  the  Spanish  alliance.  For  eonie 
years  England  feared  a  Spanish  invasioo,  but 
so  strong  were  the  ties  which  boond  the  tvo 
states  that  in  1641  the  English  and  Spaniards 
were  again  fighting  side  by  aide  against  the 
French.  Charles's  desertion  of  Henry  at 
Cr^py,  and  the  strongly  Protestant  poliey  4^ 
Edward  VI.,  again  produced  coolneaa,  nntil 
Mary's  marriage  with  Philip,  and  her  anb- 
sequent  participation  in  the  last  of  Cbarlesli 
great  wars  against  France,  brought  the  nationi 
more  together  than  ever.  But  the  oatastit^he 
of  Mary's  reign  was  the  death-blow  of  the 
traditional  connection  with  Spain.  Though 
it  was  Elizabeth's  policy  to  keep  on  bur  teems 
with  Spain,  the  prevalence  of  rehgiona  ov%c 
political  considerations  during  the  crioia  of  the 
Catholic  oounter-Beformation,  the  aUiaiioe  of 
England  and  the  revolted  Netherlanders,  that 
of  Spain  with  the  pretender  to  the  ^g^"'^' 
throne,  and  the  rise  of  an  English  naval  power 
that  saw  in  the  Spanish  colonies  an  easy  and 
rich  prey,  and  whose  piratical  fomya  soon 
more  than  counteracted  the  friendlineaa  which 
long  and  settled  trade  between  the  two  nations 
had  produced,  all  produced  a  state  of  chronic 
irritation  worse  than  war,  and  a  aeries  of  acts 
of  hostility,  which  in  any  other  period  both 
parties  would  have  regarded  aa  eanu  heUi.  At 
last,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Armada,  the  long- 
threatened  war  broke  out.  Henceforth  hatred 
of  Spain  became  a  mark  of  the  patriotic  and 
Protestant  Englishman.  James  I.*s  Spanidt 
policy  and  Spanish  marriage  scheme  made 
him  intensely  unpopular,  and  CSmries  I^ 
though  less  decided  thtm  his  father,  and 
actually  at  war  with  Spain  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  and  often  rather  opposed  to  it 
was   regarded  with  some  snspicioa  for  the 
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same  reason.  Cromwell  revived  Elizabeth's 
policy  of  uncompromisiiig  hostility  to  Spain, 
as  the  centre  of  Catholicism  in  Europe. 
Though  successful  in  execution,  his  policy  was 
quite  obsolete  in  idea,  and  tended  to  pro- 
mote the  ambitious  schemes  of  Louis  XIV. 
Clarendon,  who  also  pursued  the  Elizabethan 
tradition,  incurred  disgrace  and  exile  for  what 
had  brought  glory  to  the  Protector.  Still,  the 
hostility  to  France,  which  began  with  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  the  marriage  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  culminated  in  the  Revolution, 
did  not  involve  any  very  cordial  alliance  with 
the  Spaniards,  though  the  effect  of  the  anti- 
French  policy  was  to  help  them.  So  little 
did  William  regard  Spain  as  his  ally  that 
he  joined  with  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Partition 
nVeaties.  The  mismanagement  of  the  allies 
in  the  Spanish  Succession  War  made  the  French 
King  of  Spain  the  representative  of  Spanish 
national  feeling,  and  consequently  renewed  an 
active  hostility  between  tiie  two  coimtries, 
'^hich  the  retention  of  Minorca  and  Gibral- 
tar, as  the  s^ils  of  the  English  triumph, 
did  much  to  mcrease.  After  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  Alberoni  plotted  to  restore  the  pre- 
tender, though  the  collapse  of  Cape  Passaro 
(1720)  showed  that  the  Spaniards  were 
unable  to  cope  directly  with  the  English. 
Ripperda's  Austrian  alliance  was  equally 
hostile  to  England,  and  involved  a  shoit  war 
that,  but  for  Walpole's  peace  policy,  would 
have  proved  serious  (1727).  The  commercial 
clauses  of  the  Utrecht  treaty  gave  the  Eng- 
lish a  limited  permission  to  trade  in  South 
America,  which  involved  constant  disputes 
^th  Spanish  revenue  officers,  and  resulted  in 
the  war  of  1739,  the  prelude  of  the  more  general 
Austrian  Succession  War.  The  family  com- 
pact of  the  Bourbon  Kmgs  of  France  and 
SfMiin  involved  England  in  a  new  hostility 
to  the  Spaniards  at  the^  close  of  the  Seven 
Years*  War.  Spain  took  advantage  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  try  to  regain  what 
her  former  ill  success  had  caused  her  to  lose. 
But  the  long  siege  of  GHbraltar  proved  a 
failure.  The  affairs  of  the  Falkland  islands 
(1770),  and  of  Nootka  Sound  (1789),  again 
almost  involved  a  conflict.  During  the  French 
Revolution  the  weakness  of  Spam  soon  com- 
pelled her  to  lend  her  still  imposing  fleet  to 
the  Republican  and  Napoleonic  governments, 
and  thus  to  enter  into  a  naval  war  with 
England,  which  lost  many  of  her  colonies. 
At  last  Napoleon^s  reckless  imposition  of  his 
brother  on  the  Spanish  throne  involved  'a 
national  insurrection  in  Spain,  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  alliance  with 
England.  During  the  whole  of  the  Penin- 
sular War,  Spani^  troops  assisted  the  armies 
of  Wellington,  but  the  relations  between 
Englishmen  and  Spaniards  were  always  very 
doubtful,  and  the  pride,  inefficiency,  and  pro- 
crastination of  his  aUies  were  one  of  Wel- 
lington's greatest  difficulties.  The  Spanish 
popular   movement^   however,  showed  how 


Napoleon  could  be  beaten,  and  without  their 
irregular  forces  the  Peninsular  campaigns 
would  hardly  have  turned  out  as  they  £d. 
Subsequent  political  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain  have  been  of  inferior  impor- 
tance. Canning  recognised  the  independence 
of  the  revolted  £)uth  American  colonies.  The 
English  gave  considerable  help  to  Queen 
Ghnstina  against  the  Carlists. 

Mariana's  Be  Ribut  Higpanim  is  a  standard 
general  authoritr  for  the  ICiddle  Ages.  Dun- 
ham's Hi$t,  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is  a  nsefal 
compilation  tn  English.  The  relations  with 
England  may  be  foond  in  Paoli,  Bnqli$che  Oet- 
ohiehtt,  and  in  ^e  QeaohichU  von  apanitn^  by 
various  anthon,  in  the  Heeren  and  J^ert  series. 
Presoott's  work  on  Ferdinand  and  Iaab«lla,  his 
edition  of  Bobertson's  Charleg  7.,  and  his  Hist,  of 
Phtlip  Jr.,  with  Brewer's  Henry  FIJI.,  Sohanz, 
BnghscheBandeUpolitikt  andFroude,  Hiat.ofBng, 
coyer  the  sixteenth  century.  See  also  Gardiner, 
Hid,  o/Eng.,  1908—1840,  for  that  period ;  Banke, 
Eng.  Hitt,,  for  the  whole  serenteenth  cen- 
toiy :  Mignet,  Negotiaiion§  Belativet  d  la  Sucom- 
tion  d'B9pagn0  ;  Stanhope,  War  of  fh§  Sncetmicn 
tn  ^ain,  and  Coxe,  Spanish  BourhonB,  for  the 
eighteenth  century;  Napier,  Penintvdar  War 
and  Uie  WMington  Dotpatohn,  for  the  struggle 
•gainst  Napoleon.  [T.  F.  T.J 

Bpaaiiflh  Blanks,  Thb,  was  the  name 
given  to  eight  papers  seized  on  the  person  of 
a  man  named  Kerr,  who  was  about  to  convey 
them  to  Spain.  These  papers  were  blank 
sheets,  signed  by  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Errol, 
Angus,  and  by  Grordon  of  Auchendoun.  It 
was  proved  by  the  confession  of  Kerr  that 
the  sheets  were  to  have  been  filled  up  by  two 
Jesuits,  named  William  Crichton  and  James 
Tyrie,  and  were  to  have  contained  assurances 
that  itie  persons  who  signed  them  would  not 
fail  to  render  material  aid  to  the  Spanish 
armies  on  their  landing  in  Scotland.  The 
result  of  this  discovery  was  immediate  action 
on  the  part  of  the  government  against  the 
Popish  lords,  who  were  compelled  to  fly,  and 
were  finally  defeated  at  Glenlivat. 
Burton,  Higt.  of  Scotland. 

Sj^anish  Marriages.  From  1840  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  had 
become  a  question  of  interest  to  Europe,  and 
especially  to  England  and  France.  The  French 
plan  was  that  Isabella  should  marry  the 
Duke  of  Cadiz,  and  her  sister  the  Due  de 
Montpensier,  having  in  view  the  eventual 
succession  to  the  Spanish  throne  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  latter  couple.  The  English,  who 
strongly  disliked  this  scheme,  contended  that 
Isabcdla  should  marry  the  man  whom  she 
and  the  Spanish  people  selected,  and  that  the 
welfare  of  Spain,  and  not  the  interest  of  the 
Orleans  house,  should  be  chiefly  consulted. 
The  English  government  tiierefore  declined 
to  actively  recommend  any  candidate,  even 
Leopold  of  Coburg,  who  was  desirable  in 
every  way,  and  who  would  have  been  the 
English  candidate  had  there  been  one.  In 
1841  Prince  Albert  and  Lord  Aberdeen  both 
declared  that  England  would  not  interfere. 
In  1845,  during  the  Queen  Victoria's  visit  to 
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the  King  of  the  French,  the  latter  declared 
**  that  he  would  never  hear  of  Montpenaier'a 
marriage  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain."  Thia 
pledge  was  kept  as  long  as  Aberdeen  re- 
mained in  office,  but  the  accession  of  Pal- 
merston  in  1846  changed  the  views  of  the 
French.  The  defeat  of  their  Eastern  policy 
by  that  statesman  still  rankled  in  their 
minds,  and  he  was  an  object  of  their 
settled  distrust.  Use  was  therefore  made  of 
an  indiscretion  committed  by  Lord  Bailing, 
the  British  ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  also 
of  a  somewhat  violent  despatch  of  Palmerston, 
and  on  Aug.  29,  1846,  the  double  marriage 
between  the  Dukes  of  Cadiz  and  Montpensier, 
and  the  Spanish  Queen  and  Infanta,  was 
announced.  This  statement,  communicated 
shortly  by  M.  Guizot  to  Lord  Normanb^, 
British  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  received  in 
England  with  a  great  deal  of  indignation. 
An  official  protest  was  made  by  the  English 
government,  and  an  unofficiid  one  by  the 
Queen;  but  they  were  disregarded,  and  the 
double  marriage  was  celebrated  simultaneously 
at  Madrid  (Oct.  10).  The  conduct  of  Louis 
Philippe  gave  an  immense  shock  to  his  repu- 
tation in  Europe,  and  did  a  great  deal  to 
break  off  the  hitherto  friendly  intercourse 
with  England.  Indignation  at  his  perfidy 
was  increased  by  sympathy  for  the  young 
queen  thus  heartlessly  sacrinced  to  his  policy, 
and  a  coolness  in  consequence  arose. 

Annual  fi«0tst«r,  1846;   Martin,  Prinof  Con- 
tort ;  Gaizot,  if  emotra. 

BpuLish  SuooessioHf  Thb   Was  op 

THfi,  was  caused  by  the  refuKil  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  abide  by  the  settlement  of  the  succession 
question  agreed  on  by  him  and  William  III. 
in  the  Partition  Treaties  (q.v.).  Besides  ac- 
cepting the  will  of  Chai'les  v.,  which  made 
his  ffrandson,  Philip  of  Anjou,  King  of  Spain, 
Louis  had  reserved  his  grandson's  right  to 
succeed  to  the  French  crown,  had  put  Frendh. 
garrisons  into  the  towns  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  and  had  acknowledged  the  Pre- 
tender as  successor  to  the  English  throne  at 
the  death-bed  of  James  II.  This  last  pro- 
ceeding had  roused  the  English.  William  III. 
in  1701  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  grand 
alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  the 
empire.  It  was  now  concluded.  But  on 
March  8,  1702,  William  died.  War  was  at 
once  declared  on  the  accession  of  Anne.  The 
emperor,  with  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg, 
Hanover,  and  the  Elector  Palatine,  Denmark, 
Holland,  and  in  1703,  Savoy  and  PortugEd, 
were  the  allies  of  England.  France  had  only 
the  electors  of  Colore  and  Bavaria,  and  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  in  Italy.  Marlborough, 
commander  of  the  English  and  Dutch  armies, 
at  once  went  to  Holland  with  the  object  of 
capturing  the  Netherland  fortresses  occupied 
by  the  French.  Venloo,  Id^ge,  and  other 
towns  on  the  Meuse,  were  taken,  and  the 
French  out  off  from  the  Lower  Bhine.    Oti 


the  Upper  Bhine,  Louis  of  Baden  had  taken 
Landau,  but  was  defeated  by  Villazs  at 
Friedlingen.  In  Italy,  Eugene  had  defeated 
Yilleroi  at  Cremona,  but  the  French  still 
held  the  Milanese.  [For  the  war  in  Spain 
see  below.]  In  France  the  Protestants  of 
the  Cevennes  had  broken  into  open  rebellion 
under  Cavalier.  In  1703  bnt  liUle  was  done. 
Villars  wished  to  march  on  Vienna,  bnt  was 
thwarted  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Manibil 
Tallard  re-captured  Landau.  Marlborough, 
who  had  formed  a  great  plan  to  recooquer 
Antwerp  and  Ostend,  was  foiled  by  the  Duich, 
and  had  to  content  himself  with  the  captnre 
of  Boim  on  the  Bhine,  and  Huy  and  Limboig 
on  the  Mouse.  In  1704  Louis  set  an  foot  no 
less  than  eight  different  armies.  His  chief 
effort  was  to  be  in  the  direction  of  Vienna  in 
concert  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The 
Hun^^ans  had  been  incited  to  revolt.    The 

S^sition  of  the  emperor  seemed  desperate. 
arlborough,  however,  in  a  famous  march 
from  the  Lower  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  joined 
Eugene  in  Bavaria,  and  marched  upon  the 
French  commanders  Marsin  and  Tallud.  In 
August  the  battle  of  Blenheim  was  fonght. 
After  that  disastrous  defeat  the  French  with- 
drew beyond  the  Bhine.  Landau  wss  taken, 
and  Marlborough,  marching  into  the  McecUe 
valley,  conquered  Treves  and  Trarbach.  In 
this  year  Gibraltar  was  captured  by  Sir 
Geoige  Rooke;  while  the  merdfnl  policy 
of  VUleroi  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion  of  the 
peasantry  in  the  Cevennes.  In  Italy,  Yen- 
d6me  had  nearly  reduced  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
to  despair.  Eugene  was  sent  thither  with 
Prussian  troops  (1706).  Marlborough  wi^ed 
to  invade  France  by  the  Moselle  valley,  but 
was  thwarted  by  the  weak  co-operatK>n  of 
Louis  of  Baden.  Villeroi  suddenly  invested 
li^ge,  but  on  Marlborough's  return  to  Fland^s 
a£Ea^  were  re-established  there.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  Louis  of  Baden  won  a 
great  battle  at  Hagenao.  In  1706  Marl- 
borough determined  by  a  vigorous  effort  in 
Flanders  to  make  a  diversion  to  Eugene  in 
Italy.  In  Brabant  he  encountered  Mairittl 
Villeroi  at  Bamillies.  By  that  vidorT  the 
allies  gained  the  whole  of  the  NetherlandEw 
Marlborough  wished  to  besiege  Mona»  bot  was 
deterred  by  the  slowness  with  which  the 
Dutch  forwarded  supplies.  In  Italy,  Eugene 
by  his  brilliant  relief  of  the  siege  of  Turin 
accomplished  a  work  hardly  inferior  to  that 
of  Bamillies.  Italy  was  lost  to  Fiance,  and 
compelled  to  join  the  Grand  AUiance.  Louis 
offered  terms  of  peace,  but  they  were,  same^ 
what  unreasonably,  rejected  by  Marlboroog^ 
The  campaign  of  the  next  year  (1707)  was 
unsuccessful.  Marlborough  in  vain  attcsnptc^l 
to  bring  on  a  pitched  battle.  On  the  Bhine, 
Villars  took  and  destroyed  the  lines  erf  6tol- 
hofen.  Eugene  attempted  to  attadc  Toalon 
by  invading  France  from  the  south-east ;  but 
he  had  no  supplies,  and  withdrew  b^o>re 
Marshal  Tease.    In  1708  Marlborou^  ze- 
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solved  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  conjunction  with  Eugene.    But  the 
Litter  experienced  great  difficulty  in  raising 
an  army.     Vendome  suddenly  assumed  the 
offensiTe,  deceived  Marlborough  by  a  feint  on 
Liouvain,  captured  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and 
sat  down  before  Oudenaxde.     In  July  the 
battle    of    Oudenarde    was     fought.      The 
results,   though    it  was   a    victory  for   the 
£nglish,  were  not  decisive.    £ugene*s  troops 
at  length  joined  Marlborough;  Berwick  re- 
inforced the  French.    The  allies  determined 
to  besiege  Lille.    It  fell  in  October,  Marshal 
Boufflers  having  made  a  gallant  resistance. 
Qhent  and  Bruges  were  reconquered.   General 
Stanhope    had    captured    Port     Mahon    in 
Minorca.     France  was  now  absolutely  ex- 
hausted.   Louis  once  more  proposed  terms. 
Once  more  the  demands  of  the  allies  were 
intolerable,  consisting  of  the  surrender  of  the 
Dutch  frontier  towns,  and  all  claims  to  the 
Spanish  succession.     Louis  appealed  to  the 
French    people.      YiUars  was   sent  against 
ICarlborough.     He  allowed  Toumay  to  fall, 
but  when  the  allies  invested  Mons  he  was 
obliged  to  risk  a  battle.     By  the  advice  of 
Kuffene  the  attack  was  deferred  until  troops 
eomd  be  brought  up  from  Toumay.     The 
result  was  that  Villars  had  time  to  entrench 
himself,  and  that  the  victory  of  Malplaquet 
was  almost  as  disastrous  for  the  allies  as  for 
the  French.   Mons  fell,  but  the  campaign  was 
f.Iosed.     A  conference  was  openea  at  Grer- 
truydenberg;   the  English  and  Dutch  con- 
sented to  treat,  but  were  opposed  bv  Austria 
and  Savoy,  and  the  war  was  resumed.   Douav 
was  captured.    The  next  year  Marlborough 
fought  his  last  campaign.     He  was  hampered 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Eugene  to  superintend 
and  guard  the  Diet  summoned  to  Frankfort 
to  elect  a  successor  to  the  Emperor  Joseph. 
By  skilful  manoeuvres  he  passed  Villars'  lines 
at  Arras»  which  the  French  commander  called 
the  non  plug  ultra^  and  besieged  and  took 
Bouchain.   But  the  Tory  ministry  had  already 
proposed  terms  of  peace.    Marlborough  was 
dismissed    on    his  return  to  England,  and 
Ormond    appointed    in    his   place.     He  re- 
ceived   orders    to    undertake   no    offensive 
operatioDs  against  the  French,  but  he  could 
not  refuse    to    join  Eugene  in    an   attack 
on  Quesnoy.     In  June,  1712,  an  armistice 
was  declared,  and  the  English  troops  ordered 
to   separate   from    Eugene.      The    imperial 
general  continued  the  campaign  alone.     But 
he    was    defeated    at    Denain,    and    com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege  of  Landr^es.     In 
March,  1713,  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed. 
The  Germf-  But    they  lost 

Landau  af  Speyer,  Worms, 

and  Kaisr  9rmed  the  lines 

at  Freibr  vn  in  spite  of 

Eugene's  b  of  1714  the 

Treaty  c  ded  between 

France  a  ^en  between 

France  a.  >ire.     Such 


was  the  war    in    Continental   Europe.      In 
Spain  meanwhile,  in  1702,  after  hostilities  had 
been  proclaimed,  an  armament,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  appeared  off 
Cadiz.  It  was  ill-conducted,  and  after  plunder- 
ing the  town  the  English  sailed  off.     On  hi8 
way  back  Ormond  destroyed  a  fleet  of  treasure 
ships  in  Vigo  Bay.     Some  millions  of  dollars 
were  captured,  some  millions  more  were  sunk. 
Next  year  it  was  determined  to  attack  Spain 
from  ^e  east  and  west.     The  army  from  the 
west  consisted  of  Portuguese  and  English 
troops  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Galway. 
The  Archduke  Charles,  whose  claims  to  the* 
Spanish  throne  were  supported  by  the  coali- 
tion, appeared  in  the  camp.     But  Berwick, 
the  commander  of  the  French,  held  Galway 
in  check    throughout  the  year    1704.      On 
Aug.  3  Admiral  Booke  succeeded  in  taking 
Gi£:altar.    In  1705  Peterborough  was  sent  to 
Spain  with  5,000  Duteh  and  English  soldiers. 
He  was  joined  by  the  Archduke  Charles.    He 
wished  to  march  at  once  on  Madrid,  but  was 
compelled  by  his  instructions  to  attack  Bar- 
celona.   The  town  was  almost  impregnable  ; 
supplies  were  wanting;  he  quarrelled  with  his 
fellow-commander,  the  Prince  of  Hesse.    He 
determined  to  raise  the  seige,  but  suddenly 
resolved  to  attack  the  fortress  of  Montjuich  ; 
it  fell.     On  Oct.  23  Barcelona  was  captured. 
Catalonia  and  Valencia  at  once  declared  for 
the  Archduke.   Peterborough,  with  1,200  men, 
advanced  to  raise  the  siege  of  ^an  Mattheo, 
where  a  force  ol  500  men  was  Eurrounded 
by  7,000  Spaniards.     Peterborough  deceived 
the  Spanish  general  as  to  his  numbers,  relieved 
the  town,  and  entered  Valencia  in  pursuit  of 
the  Spanish  army.   Meanwhile  an  aimy  under 
the  command  of  Anjou,  who  was  advised  b}' 
Marshal  Tess^,  and  a  fleet  under  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  were  blockading  Barcelona.   Peter- 
borough   attempted  to  raise  the   siege  but 
failed.      A  new  commission  was    sent  him 
placing  him  in  command  of  the  fleet  as  well  as 
of  the  army.    He  failed  to  entice  the  Frencli 
to  battle,  but  they  sailed  away,   and  were 
followed  by  the  army.     Jn  this  year  Berwick 
fell  back  before  Galway,  and   that  general 
occupied  Madrid   (1706).      Philip,  Duke  of 
Anjou,   fled,  and  Arragon  det-ldrcd  for  the 
Archduke  Charles.      This  was  the  highest 
point  of  the  success  of  the  allies.      But  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  and  the  cowardice  of 
Charles,  made  it  impossible  to  hold  the  town. 
Gralway  fell  back  and  effected  a  junction  with 
Peterborough  at  Guadalaxara.     Berwick  im- 
mediately occupied   Madrid.     Petei borough 
soon  quarrelled  with  Charles,  and  left  the 
army.    The  allies  retreated  on  Valencia.     In 
1707   Galway   was    rash    enough  te   attack 
Berwick  in  a  disadvantegeous  pos<tion  on  the 
plain  of  Almanza,  and  was  utterly  defeated. 
Valencia   and  Arragon   surrendered    to  the 
French,  and  the  Archduke  Charles  was  reduced 
to  the  province  of  Catelonia.     "  The  battle  of 
Almanza  decided  the  fate  of  Spain.'*  Stanhop<' 
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the  King  of  the  French,  the  latter  declared 
"  that  he  would  nerer  hear  of  Montpensier'a 
marriage  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain."  Thia 
pledge  was  kept  as  long  as  Aberdeen  re- 
mained in  office,  bat  the  accession  of  Pal* 
merston  in  1846  changed  the  views  of  the 
French.  The  defeat  of  their  Eastern  policy 
by  that  statesman  still  rankled  in  their 
minds,  and  he  was  an  object  of  their 
settled  distrust.  Use  was  thex^ore  made  of 
an  indiscretion  committed  by  Lord  Dalling, 
the  British  ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  also 
of  a  somewhat  violent  despatch  of  Pabnerston, 
and  on  Aug.  29,  1846,  tne  double  marriage 
between  the  Dukes  of  Cadiz  and  Montpensier, 
and  the  Spanish  Queen  and  Infanta,  was 
announced.  This  statement,  communicated 
shortly  by  M.  Quizot  to  Lord  Normanby, 
British  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  received  in 
England  with  a  great  deal  of  indignation. 
An  official  protest  was  made  by  the  English 
government,  and  an  unofficiad  one  by  the 
Queen;  but  they  were  disregarded,  and  the 
double  marriage  was  celebrated  simultaneously 
at  Madrid  (Oct.  10).  The  conduct  of  Louis 
Philippe  gave  an  immense  shock  to  his  repu- 
tation in  Europe,  and  did  a  great  deal  to 
break  off  the  hitherto  friendly  intercourse 
with  England.  Indignation  at  his  perfidy 
was  increased  by  sympathy  for  the  young 
queen  thus  heartlessly  sacrificed  to  his  policy, 
and  a  coolness  in  consequence  arose. 

iln»ua(  fi«0ut«r«  1846;   Hortin,  Prime*  Coii- 
•ort ;  Gaizot,  Jf fnunn. 

Spanish  SucceMion,  Thb  War  op 

THE,  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  abide  by  the  settlement  of  the  succession 
question  agreed  on  by  him  and  William  III. 
in  the  Partition  Treaties  (q.v.).  Besides  ac- 
cepting the  will  of  Chai'les  v.,  which  made 
his  grandson,  Philip  of  Anjou,  King  of  Spain, 
Louis  had  reserved  his  grandson's  ri^ht  to 
succeed  to  the  French  crown,  had  put  French 
garrisons  into  the  towns  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  and  had  acknowledged  the  Pre- 
tender as  successor  to  the  English  throne  at 
the  death-bed  of  James  11.  This  last  pro- 
ceeding had  roused  the  English.  William  III. 
in  1701  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  grand 
alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  the 
empire.  It  was  now  concluded.  But  on 
March  8,  1702,  William  died.  War  was  at 
once  declared  on  the  accession  of  Anne.  The 
emperor,  with  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg, 
Hanover,  and  the  Elector  Palatine,  Denmark, 
Holland,  and  in  1703,  Savoy  and  Portugal, 
were  the  allies  of  England.  France  had  only 
the  electors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria,  and  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  in  Italy.  Marlborough, 
commander  of  the  English  and  Dutch  armies, 
at  once  went  to  Holland  with  the  object  of 
capturing  the  Netherland  fortreans  occupied 
by  the  French.  Venloo,  li^ge,  and  other 
towns  on  the  Meuse,  were  taken,  and  the 
French  out  off  from  the  Lower  Bhine.    On 


the  Upper  Rhine,  Louis  of  Baden  had  taken 
Landau,  but  was  defeated  by  Villan  at 
Friedlingen.  In  Italy,  Eugene  had  defeated 
Yilleroi  at  Cremona,  but  the  French  still 
held  the  Milanesa  [For  the  war  in  Spain 
see  below.]  In  France  the  Protestants  cl 
the  Cevennes  had  broken  into  open  reb^Iion 
under  Cavalier.  In  1703  but  little  "wnB  dooe. 
ViUars  wished  to  march  on  Yi^inay  bat  was 
thwarted  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Marwhai] 
Tallard  re-captured  Landau.  Marlborough, 
who  had  formed  a  great  plan  to  reoonqus 
Antweip  and  Ostend,  was  foiled  by  the  Dijidi. 
and  had  to  content  himself  with  the  capture 
of  Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  and  Huy  and  Ijimboig 
on  the  Meuse.  In  1704  Louis  set  on  foot  no 
less  than  eight  different  armies.  His  chief 
effort  was  to  be  in  the  direction  of  Vienna  in 
concert  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The 
Hun^;arians  had  been  incited  to  revolt.  The 
position  of  the  emperor  seemed  desperate 
Marlborough,  however,  in  a  famous  march 
from  the  Lower  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  joiiked 
Eugene  in  Bavaria,  and  marched  upon  the 
French  commanders  Marsin  and  Tallurd.  In 
August  the  battle  of  Blenheim  was  fooght. 
After  that  disastrous  defeat  the  French  with- 
drew beyond  the  Rhine.  Landau  was  taken, 
and  Marlborough,  marching  into  the  Moselle 
valley,  conquered  Treves  and  Trarbach.  In 
this  year  Gibraltar  was  captured  by  ^r 
Gkorge  Rooke;  while  the  merciful  poIicT 
of  Yilleroi  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion  of  iha 
peasantry  in  the  Cevennes.  In  Italy,  Yen- 
d6me  had  nearly  reduced  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
to  despair.  Eugene  was  sent  thither  with 
Prussian  troops  (1706).  Marlborough  wished 
to  invade  France  by  the  Moedle  ralley,  but 
was  thwarted  by  the  weak  co-oi»eration  of 
Louis  of  Baden.  Yilleroi  suddenly  invested 
li^ge,  but  on  Marlborough's  return  to  Flanders 
affairs  were  re-established  there.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  Louis  of  Baden  won  a 
great  battle  at  Hagenan.  In  1706  Marl- 
borough determined  by  a  vigorous  effort  in 
Flanders  to  make  a  diversion  to  Eugene  in 
Italy.  In  Brabant  he  encountered  liankal 
Yilleroi  at  Ramiilies.  By  that  victory  the 
allies  gained  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands. 
Marlborough  wished  to  besiege  Mons,  but  was 
deterred  by  the  slowness  with  which  the 
Dutch  forwarded  supplies.  In  Italy,  Eugene 
by  his  brilliant  relief  of  the  siege  of  Turin 
accomplished  a  work  hardly  inferior  to  that 
of  Ramiilies.  Italy  was  lost  to  Flrance,  and 
compelled  to  join  the  Grsnd  Alliance.  Loins 
offered  terms  of  peace,  but  they  wa«y  sooie- 
what  unreasonably,  rejected  by  Marlbarough. 
The  campaign  of  the  next  year  (1707)  wa« 
unsuccessful.  Idarlborough  in  vain  attempted 
to  bring  on  a  pitched  battle.  On  the  Rhine, 
Yillars  took  and  destroyed  the  lines  ol  Stol- 
hofen.  Eugene  attempted  to  attack  Toulon 
by  invading  France  from  the  south-east ;  but 
he  had  no  supplies,  and  withdrew  beloR 
Marshal  Tesse.    In  1708  Marlborough  re^ 
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solved  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  conjunction  with  Eugene.  But  the 
latter  experienced  great  difficulty  in  raising 
an  army.  Vendome  suddenly  assumed  the 
offensive,  deceived  Marlborough  by  a  feint  on 
Xiouvain,  captured  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and 
flat  down  before  Oudenarde.  In  July  the 
tattle  of  Oudenarde  was  fought.  The 
results,  though  it  was  a  victory  for  the 
£nglish,  were  not  decisive.  Eugene's  troops 
at  length  joined  Marlborough;  Berwick  re- 
inforc»l  the  French.  The  allies  determined 
to  besiege  Lille.  It  fell  in  October,  Marshal 
Soufflers  having  made  a  gallant  resistance. 
Ghent  and  Bruges  were  reconquered.  General 
Stanhope  had  captured  Port  Mahon  in 
Minorca.  France  was  now  absolutely  ex- 
hausted. Louis  once  more  proposed  terms. 
Once  more  the  demands  of  the  allies  were 
intolerable,  consisting  of  the  surrender  of  the 
Dutch  frontier  towns,  and  all  claims  to  the 
Spanish  succession.  Louis  appealed  to  the 
French  people.  Villars  was  sent  against 
Marlborough.  He  allowed  Toumay  to  fall, 
but  when  the  allies  invested  Mons  he  was 
obliged  to  risk  a  battle.  By  the  advice  of 
Eusene  the  attack  was  deferred  until  troops 
comd  be  brought  up  from  Toumay.  The 
result  was  that  Villars  had  time  to  entrench 
himself,  and  that  the  victory  of  Malplaquet 
was  almost  as  disastrous  for  the  allies  as  for 
the  French.  Mons  fell,  but  the  campaign  was 
c^losed.  A  conference  was  opened  at  Ger- 
truydenberg;  the  English  and  Dutch  con- 
sented to  treat,  but  were  opposed  by  Austria 
and  Savoy,  and  the  war  was  resumea.  Douay 
was  captured.  The  next  year  Marlborougn 
fought  his  last  campaign.  He  was  hampered 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Eugene  to  superintend 
and  guard  the  Diet  summoned  to  Frankfort 
to  elect  a  successor  to  the  Emperor  Joseph. 
By  skilful  manoeuvres  he  passed  Villars*  lines 
at  Anas,  which  the  French  commander  called 
the  non  plus  ultra,  and  besieged  and  took 
Bouchain.  But  the  Tory  ministry  had  already 
proposed  terms  of  peace.  Marlborough  was 
diBmissed  on  his  return  to  England,  and 
Ormond  appointed  in  his  place.  He  re- 
ceived orders  to  undertake  no  offensive 
operations  against  the  French,  but  he  could 
not  refuse  to  Join  Eugene  in  an  attack 
on  Quesnoy.  In  June,  1712,  an  armistice 
was  declared,  and  the  English  troops  ordered 
to  separate  from  Eugene.  The  imperial 
general  continued  the  campaign  alone.  But 
he    was    defeated    at    Denain,    and    com- 

SUed  to  raise  the  siege  of  Landr^ies.  In 
arch,  1713,  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed. 
The  Germans  fought  on.  But  they  lost 
Landau  again,  and  soon  after  Speyer,  Worms, 
and  Kaiserslautem.  Villars  stormed  the  lines 
at  Freiburg,  and  took  the  town  in  spite  of 
Eugene's  efforts.  In  the  course  of  1714  the 
Treaty  of  Rastadt  was  concluded  between 
France  and  Austria,  that  of  Baden  between 
France  and'  the  princes  of  the  empire.     Such 


was  the  war   in    Continental   Europe.      In 
Spain  meanwhile,  in  1702,  after  hostilities  had 
been  proclaimed,  an  armament,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  appeared  off 
Cadiz.  It  was  ill-conducted,  and  after  plunder- 
ing the  town  the  English  sailed  off.     On  his 
way  back  Ormond  destroyed  a  fleet  of  treasure 
ships  in  Vigo  Bay.     Some  millions  of  dollars 
were  captured,  some  millions  mure  were  sunk. 
Next  year  it  was  determined  to  attack  Spain 
from  the  east  and  west.     The  army  from  the 
west  consisted  of  Portuguese  and  English 
troops  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Galwa3\ 
The  Archduke  Charles,  whose  claims  to  tho 
Spanish  throne  were  supported  by  the  coali- 
tion, appeared  in  the  camp.     But  Berwick, 
the  commander  of  the  French,  held  Gralway 
in  check    throughout  the  year    1704.      On 
Aug.  3  Admiral  Rooke  succeeded  in  taking 
Gibraltar.    In  1705  Peterborough  was  sent  to 
Spain  with  5,000  Duteh  and  English  soldiers. 
He  was  joined  by  the  Archduke  Charles.    He 
wished  to  march  at  once  on  Madrid,  but  was 
compelled  by  his  instructions  to  atteck  Bar- 
celona.   The  town  was  almost  impregnable  ; 
supplies  were  wanting;  he  quarrelled  with  his 
fellow-commander,  the  Prince  of  Hesse.    He 
determined  to  raise  the  seige,  but  suddenly 
resolved  to  attack  the  fortress  of  Montjuich ; 
it  fell.     On  Oct.  23  Barcelona  was  captured. 
Catalonia  and  Valencia  at  once  declared  for 
the  Archduke.   Peterborough,  with  1,200  men, 
advanced  to  raise  the  siege  of  b^an  Mattheo, 
where  a  force  ol  500  men  was  (turrounded 
by  7,000  Spaniards.     Peterborough  deceived 
the  Spanish  general  as  to  his  numbers,  relieved 
the  town,  and  entered  Valencia  in  pursuit  of 
the  Spanish  army.   Meanwhile  an  army  under 
the  command  of  Anjou,  who  was  advised  by 
Marshal  Tess^,  and  a  fleet  under  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  were  blockading  Barcelona.    Peter- 
borough  attempted  to  raise  the   siege  but 
failed.      A  new   commission  was    sent  him 
placing  him  in  command  of  the  fleet  as  wcU  as 
of  the  army.    He  failed  to  entice  the  French 
to  battle,  but  they  sailed  awa}^,   and  were 
followed  by  the  army.     In  this  year  Berwick 
fell  back  before  Galway,  and  that  general 
occupied  Madrid   (1706).      Philip,  Duke  of 
Anjou,   fled,  and  Arragon  dei-Lred  for  the 
Archduke  Charles.      This  was  the  highest 
point  of  the  success  of  the  allies.     But  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  and  the  cowardice  of 
Charles,  made  it  impossible  to  hold  the  town. 
Galway  fell  back  and  effected  a  junction  with 
Peterborough  at  Guadalaxara.     Berwick  im- 
mediately occupied   Madrid.      Peterborougli 
soon  quarrelled   with  Charles,  and  left  the 
army.     The  allies  retreated  on  Valencia.     In 
1707   Galway   was    rash    enough  to   attack 
Berwick  in  a  disadvantageous  position  on  the 
plain  of  Almanza,  and  was  utterly  defeated. 
Valencia    and  Arragon   surrendered    to  the 
French,  and  the  Archduke  Charles  was  reduced 
to  the  province  of  Catelonia.     "  The  battle  of 
Almanza  decided  the  fate  of  Spain.**  Stanhop<> 
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was  aent  to  command  in  Spain  with  Starem- 
berg,  a  methodical  tactician,  as  his  col- 
league. For  two  years  nothing  was  done. 
At  length,  in  1710,  8tanhope  and  Starem- 
berg  advanced  on  Madrid.  Philip's  troops 
were  defeated  at  Almenara,  and  again  at 
Saragossa.  Madrid  was  occupied,  and  Philip 
was  once  more  a  fugitive.  Again  it  was 
found  impossible  to  hold  the  town.  The 
allies  retx^ted  to  Toledo,  and  thence  to 
Catalonia.  Vendome,  the  new  Frencn  oom- 
mander,  followed  hard  after  them.  Stanhope, 
who  had  separated  from  Staremberg,  was  sur- 
rounded at  Brihuega,  and  had  to  capitulate ; 
Staremberg,  who  marched  to  his  rescue,  was 
defeated  after  an  obstinate  resistance  in  Yilla- 
Viciosa.  He  fled  through  Catalonia  to  Bar- 
celona. Philip  was  now  safe  on  the  throne  of 
^ladrid.  The  war  was  practically  over ;  for, 
although  Argyle  was  sent  to  Catalonia  in 
1711,  he  could  effect  nothing  with  a  de- 
moralised army  and  no  supplies.  Perhaps,  in 
view  of  the  impending  negotiations,  it  was 
not  intended  that  he  should  affect  anything. 
The  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed  on  March  31, 
1713.  The  Catalans,  ^ithful  to  a  hopeless 
cause,  deserted  by  their  allies,  still  fought  on. 
But  in  Sept.,  1714»  Barcelona  fell,  and  the 
war  in  Spain  was  at  an  end. 

Marlborough's  Detpatehet:  Ooxe.  Marlborough 
and  Spaniih  BourbonB ;  Stanhope,  Reign  of  Qtusen 
Anne;  Ahaon^Ltfe  of  Marlborough;  Wjon,  Qu«m 
Anno;  Barton,  Queen  Anne;  Martin,  uwoire 
de  France i  Ameto,  Print  Eugen  von  Savoyen  ; 
Mahon,  fTar  of  the  SiMgfMton  in  Spain; 
Macanlaj,  Eeaaye.  [S.  J.  L.] 

Speaker,  The,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
officers  who  preside  over  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords  is  the  Lord  Chancellor  or 
the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal ;  his  office 
is  not  nearly  so  important  as  that  of  the 
Sneaker  of  the  Lower  House.  He  is  allowed 
to  take  part  in  debates,  and  to  vote  as  an 
ordinary  member;  his  official  duties  being 
chiefly  confined  to  putting  the  question  to 
the  House.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  official  of 
the  highest  importance;  his  duties  are  not 
only  to  preside  over  the  debates  and  to  put 
the  question,  but  to  maintain  order,  to  enforce 
the  decrees  of  the  House,  and  to  act  generally 
as  its  representative  or  **  mouth "  :  through 
their  Speaker  the  Commons  have  the 
privilege  of  access  to  the  sovereign.  Un- 
like the  Speaker  of  the  Lords  the  Speaker 
of  the  Lower  House,  who  holds  rank  as 
the  first  commoner  of  the  realm,  can  take 
no  part  in  debates,  and  has  no  vote  unless 
the  numbers  are  equal,  when  he  has  a 
casting  vote.  The  office,  which  is  filled  by 
vote  of  the  Commons  subject  to  royal  appro- 
bation, is  of  very  ancient  origin.  That  some 
spokesman  was  necessary  from  the  first 
institution  of  Parliament  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  but  the  position  and  title  of 
Speaker   were   only  settled   in   1377.     But 
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Henry  of  Keighley,  who  in  1301  bore  the 
petition  of  the  Liucoln  Parliament  to  th« 
royal  presence;  Sir  William  Trosadl,  who 
answered  for  the  Commons  in  1343,  thoiurh 
not  a  member  of  the  House  itself ;  Sir  Peter 
de  la  Mare,  the  famous  leader  of  the  Good 
Parliament  in  1376,  who  discharged  the 
functions  without  the  title,  most  all  practi- 
cally have  been  in  much  the  same  positioa  aa 
the  later  speaker.  But  in  1376  the  title  is 
definitely  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Hnngeifoid, 
and  from  tibat  date  the  list  is  complete. 

Spkaxsbs  op  thx  Hoitss  or  Coxmovs. 

Sir  Thomas  Hm^erford 

Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare  . 

Sir  James  PekeiTiig  . 

Sir  John  QildenburKh 

Sir  Biohard  de  Waldagrave 

Sir  James  Pickering 

Sir  John  Biisqr  • 

Sir  John  Cheyne 

John  Dorewood  . 

Sir  Arnold  Savage 

Sir  Henrv  de  Bedeford 

Sir  Arnold  Savage 

Sir  John  Cheyn^ 

Sir  John  Tivetot 

Thomas  Chauoer 

John  Dorewood  . 

Wantir  Hungerford 

Thomas  Chancer 

Bichard  Bedman 

Sir  Walter  Beaachamp 

BogerFloa 

Boger  Hnnt 

Thomas  Chancer 

Bichard  Banjard 

Boger  Floa  • 

John  Bussel 

Sir  Thomas  Wanton 

Bichard  Vernon  . 

John  Tyrrell 

William  AWngton 

John  TTrrell 

John  Bnasel 

Boger  Hunt 

John  Bowee. 

Sir  John  TjrrBll  . 

William  Boerlej . 

William  Treeham 

William  Bnrley  . 

William  Tresham 

John  Say 

Sir  John  Popham 

William  Treeham 

Sir  William  Oldham 

Thomas  Tborp    . 

Sir  Thomas  Charleton 

Sir  John  Wenlok 

Thomas  Tresham 

John  Grene  . 

Sir  James  Straagwaja 

John  Say 

William  Alyngton 

John  Wode  . 

William  Catesby 

Thomas  Lovell    . 

John  Mordannt  . 

Sir  'iliomaa  FitiwiUiam 

Bichard  Empson 

Sir  Be«inald  Bray 

Sir  Bobert  Dmry 

Thomas  Ingelfleld 

Edmund  Dndeley 

llioma^  Ingelfldid 

Sir  Bobert  Sheffield 

Sir  Thomas  Nerile 

Sir  Thomas  Mora 

Thomas  Audelcgr . 

Sir  Hnrnphrey  Wiagfleld 

Biohard  Bioh 
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Sir  Micholns  Hare 1539 

Thomas  Mojle 1542 

Sir  John  Baker 1517 

Sir  James  Diar 1558 

JobnPoUard 1553 

Robert  Brooke    .......  1554 

Clement  Heigham 1554 

John  Pollard                               ....  1655 

William  Cordell 1558 

Sir  Thomas  Qargrave 1559 

Thomas  Wylliams 1568 

Bichard  Onslow 156J 

Christopher  Wraj 1571 

Bobert  Bell 157^ 

John  Popham 1581 

Serjeant  Pnckering 1584 

Serjeant  8na«g 1589 

Kd  ward  Coke 1593 

Serjeant  TelTerton 1597 

Sezjeant  Croke 1601 

SerieantPhiUps 1003 

Sir  Bandolph  Crewe 1614 

Sir  Thomas  Richardson 1621 

Sir  Thomas  Ci«we              1624 

Sir  Heneage  Finch 1626 

Sir  John  Jnnch 1628 

JohnGlaayiU 1640 

William  Lenthall        ....*..  1640 

Francis  Koas .  1658 

William  Lenthal 1654 

Sir  Toomas  Widdrlngtou  .                       .  1656 

Ohaloner  Chute 16S9 

Thomas  Bamfleld 1659 

Sir  Harbottle  Gzimston                                    .  1600 

Sir  Edward  Tomer 1661 

Sir  Job  Charlton 1678 

£dwsrd  Seymour 1673 

Sir  hobert  Sawyer 1678 

£dward  Seymour 1678 

Seneant  Gregory        ......  1679 

William  WiUiams       ......  1680 

Sir  John  Tretor 1685 

Henry  Powle 1689 

Sir  Jobn  TraTor 1690 

Faol  Foley 1695 

Sir  Thomas  Littelton 1698 

Bobert  Harley 1701 

John  Smith 1705 

Sir  Bichard  Onslow 1706 

William  Bromley 1710 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 1714 

Spencer  Compton 1715 

Arthur  Onslow 1728 

Sir  John  Cujt 1761 

Sir  Fletcher  Norton 1770 

Charles  Cornwall 1780 

William  Granville 1789 

Henry  Addington 1789 

Sir  Jobn  Hitfoxd 1801 

Charles  Abbot 18:^ 

Charles  Manners-Sutton 1817 

James  Abercromby 1835 

Charles  Shaw-Lefevre 1839 

Jobn  Evelyn  I>enison 1857 

Sir  HenxT  Brand 1872 

Arthur  Peel 1884 

Speed,  John  {b.  1552,  d.  1629),alaborioii8 
antiquarian,  was-  a  native  of  Cheshire,  who 
'became  a  tailor  in  London,  until  Sir  Fulk 
Greville  gave  him  an  allowauce  to  enable  him 
to  pursue  his  favourite  researches.  His 
Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain  (1606), 
was  a  well-executed  series  of  maps  of  counties 
and  towns.  His  chief  work,  The  History  of 
Great  Britain  (1614),  was  a  laborious  and 
voluminous  compilation  from  preceding 
authors.  Though  in  no  sense  an  authorita- 
tive work,  Speed's  compilation  is  of  some 
use  owing  to  the  amount  of  matter  drawn 
from  previous  authors  which  it  incorporates. 


Speitfbts  Bajf  The  Baitle  of  (1661), 
was  fougnt  in  Barbadoes  between  the  colonists 
(who  were  Koyalists)  under  Lord  Willoughby 
of  Parham,  and  a  Parliamentarv  force  (which 
had  been  sent  out  from  Engiana  by  Cromwell 
for  the  reduction  of  the  island)  under  Admiral 
Ayscue  and  Colonel  Alleyne.  The  victory- 
lay  with  the  Royalists. 

Spelmaa,  Sik  Henkt  (&.  1562,  d,  1641),  a 
Nor&lk  squire,  was  an  eminent  antiquary, 
whose  learned  works  are  still  useful.  Such 
are  his  Gloeearium  Arehaolofficumf  his  treatise 
on  Knight's  Tenures,  his  Hietory  of  EMlish 
CounciU,  etc.  A  very  strong  Anglican,  Spel- 
man,  wrote  a  History  of  Sacrilege  to  show  the 
fate  which  holders  of  cnurch  lands  were  likely 
to  incur,  a  Treatise  concerning  Tithes,  and  a 
book  De  non  temerandis  Eeclesiis.  The  Beli- 
quia  Spehnanniana  contain  a  large  number  of 
his  posthumous  works.  Spelman's  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  earlier  writers, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  intricacies  of 
English  law  and  legal  custom  in  the  period 
at  which  he  lived,  make  his  works  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  student  and  antiquarian. 

Spenoeaa  Philanthropists  was  the 

eccentric  name  given  to  a  body  of  men  who 
followed  the  teaching  of  a  revolutionary  and 
communistic  teacher  named  Spence,  who 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  formed  an 
organised  society.  They  arranged  the  Spa 
Fields  meeting  of  Bee.  2,  1816.  Thistle  wood 
and  other  uotorious  demagogues  were  mem- 
bers of  the  BOOJety,  whose  members  were 
largely  connected  with  the  subsequent  Cato 
Street  Conspiracy. 

Spenser,  Edmund  {b.  1553,  d.  1599),  the 
author  of  the  Fairie  Queen,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  English  poets,  was  a  friend  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  (q.v.),  by  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
In  1580  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  Lord  Grey  de  Wil- 
ton, and  obtained  large  estates  in  that  countn% 
where  he  composed  the  Fairie  Queen,  In 
1598  his  property  was  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  insurgents  in  Tyrone^s  rebel- 
lion, and  Spenser  was  obliged  to  return  to 
England,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 
His  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  written  in 
1596,  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  for 
the  condition  of  4he  country  at  that  period,  and 
illustrates  the  stem  measures  by  which  the 
l^glish  colonists  were  prepared  to  maintain 
their  position. 

Spithead  Mutiny,  The,  took  place  in 
1797,  and  was  the  result  of  the  legitimate 
grievance  of  the  seamen  at  a  naval  system 
honeycombed  with  corruption  and  abuses, 
which  subjected  the  sailors  to  barbarous  treat- 
ment, while  keeping  their  pay  at  the  rate 
fixed  under  Charles  II.,  and  leaving  their 
commissariat  to  the  control  of  venal  and 
greedy  pursers.  In  conjunction  with  the 
I  still  more  &mous  Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  it  wa^ 
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a  formidable  danger  in  the  midst  of  the  war. 
Every  ship  refused  to  obey  the  order  to  sail. 
At  a  council  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte^ 
the  meeting  was  organised,  and  petitions 
addressed  to  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Howe 
Buceeeded  by  great  tact  in  winning  the  muti- 
neers back  to  their  duty,  and  even  persuaded 
them  to  express  full  sorrow,  a  confession 
which  resulted  in  an  Act  that  removed  their 
worst  g^evances. 

Sports,  The  Book  of,  is  the  name  generally 
given  to  tfames  I.'s  Declaration,  issued  in 
1618,  which  permitted  the  use  of  "lawful" 
recreations  on  Sunday  after  Church  time. 
Dancing,  the  setting  up  of  maypoles,  archer}", 
leaping,  Whitsunales  were  among  the  list  of 
lawful  sports.  Bear  baiting,  bowling,  and 
interludes  were  declared  unlawful.  Those 
not  attending  church  were  not  allowed  to 
join  in  the  sports.  In  1633  Charles  I.  re- 
issued his  Decla ration,  and  enforced  what  his 
lather  had  hesitated  to  do,  the  reading  of  it 
in  all  churches.  Bitterly  opposed  by  the 
Puritans,  the  Long  Parliament  ordered  all 
copies  of  the  Declaration  to  bo  burnt. 

Spottiswood,  John  (b.  1565,  d,  1639), 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  accompanied 
James  VI.  to  England  (1603),  receiving  the 
Archbishopric  of  Glasgow  in  the  same  year, 
and  that  of  St.  Andrews  in  1615.  In  1633  he 
crowned  Charles  I.  at  Holyrood,  and  two  years 
later  was  made  Chancellor  of  Scotland. 

Spottiswooda  Oang,  The  (1837),  was 
the  name  given  to  an  association  in  London 
which  was  formed  to  collect  subscriptions  to 
test  the  legality  of  Irish  elections.  Mr. 
Spottiswoode,  one  of  the  Queen*8  printers, 
presided  over  it,  and  from  this  circimistance 
the  name  arose.  Sir  F.  Burdett  (q.v.)  was  a 
zealous  supporter  of  the  association.  It  was 
attacked  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Blewitt,  member 
for  Monmouth,  but  he  met  with  little  support 

Spragge,  Sir  Edwabd  (d,  1673),  was  a  dis- 
tinguished naval  commander  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  He  took  a  prominent  share  in 
many  battles  against  the  Dutch,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, gallantly,  though  unsuccessfully,  de- 
fended Sheemess  in  1667.  In  1671  he  took 
part  in  an  expedition  against  the  Algerine 
pirates.  In  1673  he  was  killed  in  action 
against  Van  Tromp. 

Sprat,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rockestbr 
(*.  1^36,  d.  1713),  was  educated  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  and  took  deacon's  orders 
in  1660.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1662.  He  was  created 
by  rapid  promotion  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster (1668),  Canon  of  Windsor  (1680), 
Dean  of  Westminster  (1683),  and  Bi^op  of 
Rochester  (1684).  He  was  weak  enough  to 
acoept  a  seat  in  James's  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion board  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York.  With  trembling  voice 
he  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  Wes^ 


minster  Abbey.  Soon  afterwards  he  reaign<rd 
his  place  on  the  commission.  When  WiUiant 
of  Orange  landed  he  declined  to  signa  dedarx- 
tion  of  fidelity  to  James.  He  voted  fcM*  a  re- 
gency, but  took  the  oaths  of  fidelity  with- 
out hesitation,  and  assisted  at  the  coitmatittn 
of  William  and  Mar>'.  In  1692  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  supposed  Jacobite  conapizacy,  de- 
signed by  one  Robert  Young,  and  for  a  while 
imprisoned;  but  his  innocence  was  dear'.y 
proved.  His  chief  works  are  A  History  9/  ti^ 
Royal  Society  (1667),  and  An  Aeeoumt  of  tK^ 
Rye-Houeo  Plot  (1685).  Macaulay  thinks  th^it 
his  prose  writings  prove  him  to  have  been  "  a 
great  master  of  our  lang^ge,  and  ponncmnod  at 
once  of  the  eloquence  of  the  preaicher,  of  th>- 
controversialist,  and  of  the  historian.  Ili^ 
moral  character  might  have  passed  with  Cttii 
censure  had  he  belonged  to  a  less  eacned  pro- 
fession ;  for  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him 
is  that  he  was  indolent,  luxurious,  and  woridl\ : 
but  such  failings,  though  not  commonly  rtf- 
garded  as  very  heinous  in  men  of  secolai 
callings,  are  scandalous  in  a  prelate." 

Birch,  Life  ^  TiOoteon, ;  Macaolaj.  Bist.  0/  En^, 

Sprigge,  Joshua  {b,  1618,  d.  1676),  wa- 
bom  at  Banbury,  entered  at  New  Towt. 
Hall,  Oxford,  in  1634,  became  a  pnsacber  in 
London,  afterwards  chaplain  in  the  Ne« 
Model,  and  FcUow  of  All  Souls  College. 
Oxford.  He  was  author  of  An^lia  Redioirw, 
a  history  of  the  successes  of  the  New  If  ode! . 
of  which  book,  according  to  Clement  Walker. 
Nathaniel  Fiennes  was  chief  compiler. 
Wood,  AtkmuB  OmmicaaM. 

Sprot,  Gborob,  a  notary  of  Eyemoath. 
was  legal  adviser  to  Logan  of  Restabi^,  front 
whom  he  acquired  information  concemin^  tbt 
Growrie  conspiracy.  Having  incauttoaaiy  re- 
vealed his  knowledge,  he  was  tortured,  and. 
having  confessed  all  he  knew,  was  exacnted. 

SplirSi  Battle  of  the,  is  the  nam«> 
usually  given  to  the  action  fought  at  Guint^ 
gate,  near  Terouenne,  Aug.  16,  1513,  during 
the  campaign  of  the  English  under  Henn 
YIII.  and  the  Imperialists  under  Mazimiliaii 
in  Flanders.  The  allies  had  formed  the  aeay 
of  Terouenne  and  a  body  of  French  caTah> 
came  up  to  relieve  the  town.  The  alhei 
advanced  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  French 
on  seeing  them  were  seized  with  panic,  put 
spurs  to  their  horses,  and  fled  without  a  hlov. 

Staifordt  John,  Archbishop  of  Oui- 
terbury  {d.  1452)  was  a  member  of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  England 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  After  holding 
several  minor  preferments,  he  wats  made 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs  in  1425,  and  in 
1443  was  translated  to  Canterbmy.  He  heM 
many  important  civil  offices,  being  appointed 
Treasurer  in  1422,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal 
in  1428,  and  Lord  Chancellor  in  1432.  Ht 
held  the  great  seal  till  1450.  Stafiord  was  1 
strong  supporter  of  Beaufort  and  the  peacp^ 
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party,  and  waa  sealous  in  promoting  the 
inaniage  of  lienry  VI.  with  Margaret  of 
Anjon.  In  Jack  Ciuie's  rebellion  he  showed 
^reat  intrepidity,  and  did  much  to  restore 
ti-anqoillity  to  the  country  by  a  judicious  ad- 
mixture of  firmness  and  leniency.  His  conduct 
as  a  statesman  and  judge  is  worthy  of  consi- 
derable praise,  and  while  he  lived  he  was  able 
to  keep  the  rivalry  between  the  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians  within  bounds.  He  would  seem 
to  deserve  higher  praise  than  is  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Fuller,  who  says — '*  No  prelate  hath 
either  less  good  or  less  evil  recorded  of  him." 
Hook,  itrcMrithopt  q/"  CainUrburg. 

Stafford,  Sm  Humt&by  {d.  1450)  was 
eou:iin  to  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
nephew  of  John  Stafford,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  On  the  outbreak  of  Jack  Cade's 
rebellion  he  was  sent  with  a  detachment 
against  the  insurgents,  whom  he  met  at  Seven- 
oaks,  and  an  encounter  took  place,  in  which 
Stafford  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Stafford.  Sia  Tuomah  {d,  1557),  was  the 
0on  of  Lord  Stafford,  and  the  nephew  of 
Cardinal  Pole.  He  was  for  a  long  time  an 
exile  at  the  Couit  of  France  during  the  reig^ 
of  Mary,  but  in  April,  1557,  headed  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  took  the 
castle  of  Scarborough,  with  the  object  '*of 
delivering  his  country  from  foreign  tyranny," 
though  '*  not  to  work  his  own  advancement 
touching  possession  of  the  crown.'*  The 
castle  was  retaken  at  once  by  the  Earl  of 
'Westmoreland,  and  Stafford  was  put  to  death. 
Stiype,  Annalt;  Fronde,  Hwt.  of  Bng, 

Stafford,  "William  Howard,  Viscount 
(b.  1612;  d.  1680),  was  a  Roman  Catholic  peer 
of  high  personal  character,  who  in  1678  was 
accusedby  Oates  and  Bedloe  of  complicity  in  the 
Popish  Plot.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
witii  four  other  Catholic  peers,  and  in  1680 
was  the  one  chosen  to  be  tried.  He  was  im- 
peached of  high  treason  by  the  Commons, 
and  tried  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  although 
the  only  witnesses  against  him  were  Oates, 
and  other  perjured  wretches,  he  was  found 
g^uilty  by  55  votes  to  31.  His  execution, 
-whicn  took  place  in  Dec,  1680,  marks  the 
turn  of  the  tide  against  Shaftesbury,  and  the 
other  upholders  of  the  Popish  Plot.  Stafford 
protested  his  innocence  on  the  scaffold,  and  the 
populace  avowed  their  belief  in  his  assertion. 

Stair,  Jambs  Dalrymple,  Viscount 
{6,  1019,  d.  1695),  had  borne  arms  in  his  youth, 
and  was  subeequently  a  professor  of  philo- 
.sophy  at  Glasgow  University.  He  was  a 
member  of  CromwelPs  commission  of  justice, 
which  in  1651  superseded  the  Court  of  Session. 
After  the  Restoration  he  sat  in  the  Privy 
Council,  and  became  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  II. 
On  refusing  to  make  a  declaration  against  the 
€U)venant,  he  was  condemned  to  forfeiture. 
On  passing  through   London,   however,   he 


had  an  interview  with  Charles  II.,  and  his 
office  and  estates  were  restored  to  him.  In 
1676  he  became  Lord  President,  and  boldly 
opposed  the  severities  which  preceded  the  fall 
of  the  Stuarts.  He  was  deprived  of  office, 
and  felt  it  advisable  to  retire  to  Holland. 
There  he  composed  his  Irtstitutea,  a  legal 
work  of  great  value.  He  assisted  with  his 
counsel  and  purse  the  unfortunate  enterprise 
of  Argyle.  His  estates  would  probably  have 
been  confiscated  had  not  his  eldest  son  taken 
the  Stuart  side  on  political  affairs.  At  the 
revolution  Stair  assisted  William  with  his 
advice.  He  became  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  William's  trusted  agent  in  Scot- 
land. An  attempt  was  made  by  the  opposition 
to  rid  themselves  of  him  and  his  son  by 
passing  a  law  to  the  effect  that  all  who  had 
shared  in  the  proceedings  under  the  Stuarts 
were  to  be  excluded  from  office,  but  the  royal 
assent  was  refused  to  the  bilL  William  wished 
to  make  him  Lord  President  of  the  judicial 
bench,  but  the  estates  claimed  the  appoint- 
ment. Next  year,  however,  the  opposition 
was  overcome.  Dalrymple*s  attempts  to 
reform  the  bench  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
particularly  suooessfuL  On  the  faJI  of  Mel- 
ville the  government  of  Scotland  passed 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Dalrymples. 
Sir  James  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the 
tide  of  Viscount  Stair  (1691).  It  is  not 
generally  asserted  that  ho  took  any  active 
part  in  organising  the  massacre  of  Ulencoe. 
In  1695  he  died.  Stair,  as  well  as  his  son, 
were  thoroughly  unpopular  in  Scotland.  *'  He 
was,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  "the  unapproached 
head  of  the  Scotoh  law  ...  To  the  field 
of  Scotch  jurisprudence,  such  as  it  was,  Stair 
brought  so  entire  an  intellectual  command, 
both  in  knowledge  and  genius,  that  he  made 
his  labours  within  it  iUustrious." 
Barton,  HiU,  of  Scotland. 

Stair,  John  Dalrymple,  Yiscovnt, 
▲FTEUWAKDS  Earl  (b.  1648,  d.  1707),  is  known 
in  history  by  the  title  of  the  Master  of  Stair. 
He  took  office  under  James  II.,  and  became 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland.  By  this  means 
he  saved  the  estates  of  his  father  from  confis- 
cation. The  coldness  that  ensued  between 
father  and  son  was  merely  affected.  At  the 
revolution  he  early  changed  sides.  He  was 
one  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  who  were 
sent  to  offer  the  crown  to  William.  On  his 
return  he  was  falsely  accused  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  having  betrayed  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  Lord 
Advocate,  and  on  the  fall  of  his  rival,  Mel- 
ville, Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  (1696). 
In  conjunction  with  Argyle  and  Breadalbane, 
he  planned  the  infamous  massacre  of  Glencoe. 
An  inquiry  in  1/695  clearly  traced  the  design 
to  him,  but  the  Scotoh  Estates  simply  censured 
him  in  vague  terms,  and  left  his  treatment  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  king.  William  contented 
himself    with    dismissing  the    master   from 
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office.     On    the    death   of  his  father  (1695) 

he  became  viscount,   and  was    created  Earl 

Stair  in  1703.     As  one  of  the  commissioneis 

of  the  Scotch  Union  he  displayed  his  great 

legal  talents.     In  1707*  during  the  debate  on 

article  22  he  spoke  with  success,  and  with 

considerable  earnestness.     But  the  strain  on 

his  nerves  was  too  great ;  he  returned  home, 

and  died.     "  The  Master  of  Stair,"  says  Mac- 

aulay,  "  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  time — 

a  jurist,  a  statesman,  a  fine  scholar,  an  eloquent 

orator.     Uis  polished  manners  and  lively  cx)n- 

versation  wore  the  delight  of  aristocratical 

societies,  and  none  who  met  him  in  such 

societies  would  have  thought  it  possible  that 

he  could  bear  the  chief  part  in  an  atrocious 

crime."     The  defence  that  is  offered  for  his 

complicity  in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  may  bo 

given  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Burton : — *'  If  it  is 

to  be  called  malignity,  it  was  no  more  personal 

than  the  desire  of  a  chief  of  police  to  bring  a 

band  of  robbers  to  justice.'* 

Macanlay,  flue,  o/  Bng. ;   Barton,    Hut,  qf 
SooOand, 

Stair,  Thomas  Dalrtmplb,  Earl  of  (son 
of  the  foregoing)  (b,  1 673,  </.  1747) ,  served  under 
William  III.  in  Ireland  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  was  one  of  Marlborough*s  officers,  becom- 
ing a  lieutenant-colonel  in  1701.  He  shared 
kis  geReral's  disgrace.  In'  1707  he  succeeded 
to  his  father's  earldom.  In  1715  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  l«\Rnce.  There  his  friend- 
ship with  the  regent  stood  the  English  govern- 
ment in  gfood  stead.  The  fortifications  at 
Mardyk  were  discontinued  owing  to  his  re- 
presentations. Hearing  that  ships  were  being 
fitted  out  for  the  Pretender  by  the  French 
government,  he  requested  that  they  might  bo 
given  up,  and  the  regent  went  so  far  as  to 
unload  them.  It  is  said  that  he  tried  to  bring 
about  the  assassination  of  the  Pretender  before 
he  started  for  the  expedition  of  1716.  On 
his  return  from  that  fruitless  attempt  he 
was  dismissed  from  France  on  Stair's  demand. 
In  1718  Stjiir  successfully  negotiated  the 
quadruple  alliance  between  England,  France, 
Austria,  and  Holland.  In  1720  he  was  re- 
called owing  a  dispute  with  his  fellow-coun- 
tryman. Law,  the  financier.  For  twenty  yeai-s 
he  was  kept  out  of  employment.  At  length 
(1741)  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Holland, 
in  order  to  induce  the  States  General  to  take 
part  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession. 
As  commander  of  the  Enghsh  army  in  Flan- 
ders (1743)  he  displayed  great  incapacity.  It 
was  only  by  extreme  good  fortune  that  the 
English  army  escaped  destruction  at  Dettingen. 
After  the  battle  jealousy  sprang  up  between 
him  and  the  German  commanders.  Disgusted 
at  the  rejection  of  his  advice  he  sent  in  his 
resignation.  In  1745  he  was  reappointed 
commander-in-chief  on  the  occasion  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward's  invasion,  but  took  no  active 
part  in  the  campaign. 

Stanhope,    Hut.     t^   Eng.i    Ameth,    Maria 
Thtrma, 


Stamford  Bridge,  The  Battlb  of  (S«.pt. 

25,  1066),  was  fought  between  the  English, 
under  King  Harold  II.,  and  the  Norwegians, 
led  by  Harold  Hardrada  and  Toetig.  The 
early  success  of  the  invaders  at  Fulfoid,  and 
the  submission  of  York  had  not  prepared  them 
for  the  sudden  advance  of  Harol<C  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  taken  unawares,  as  they 
were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Berwi-nt, 
east  of  York.  The  party  on  the  right  bank 
were  completely  surprised,  and  coold  make 
but  little  resistance,  and,  having  defeated 
these,  the  English  proceeded  to  press  across 
the  bridge,  which  was  for  awhile  gallantly 
defended  by  a  single  Norwegian  cbaxnpicin. 
The  main  fight  took  place  on  the  left  ^tnk, 
and,  after  a  hard  struggle,  the  English  gained 
a  complete  victory.  Harold  Hardrada  and 
Tostig  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  of  the 
Norwegian  host  very  few  escaped  to  their 
ships. 

Freeman,  Norvnan  CvnqueU, 


Stomp  Act.  Thb  (1764, 1765, 1766), 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  war  with  the 
American  colonies.  In  it  George  Grenville, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1764, 
asserted  for  the  first  time  the  right  of  the 
imperial  legislature  to  impose  taxation  on 
the  colonies ;  and  by  it  customs  duties  were 
charged  upon  the  importation  into  the  oolonies 
of  various  foreign  products.  The  proceeds  of 
these  duties  were,  on  a  totally  new  principle, 
to  be  paid  into  the  imperial  exchequer,  and  to 
be  applied,  under  the  direction  of  Parliament. 
towards  defraying  "  the  necessary  expenses  id 
defending,  protecting,  and  securing  the  British 
colonies  and  plantations."  This  Act  was  abo 
accompanied  by  a  resolution,  passed  by  the 
Commons,  that  **  it  may  be  proper  to  charge 
certain  stamp  duties"  in  America,  as  the 
foundation  of  future  legislation.  A  yearns 
delay  was  allowed  by  Grenville  before  passing 
the  threatened  bill,  but  in  the  following  year, 
in  spite  of  the  unanimous  protests  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  their  assertion  of  their 
constitutional  right  to  be  taxed  only  through 
their  representatives,  the  ^tal  bUl  passed 
almost  without  opposition.  The  colonists, 
however,  resisted  its  execution,  and  their  dis- 
content became  so  marked  that  Parliament 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  take  notice  of  it 
Pitt,  who  had  been  prevented  by  illness  from 
being  present  at  the  diacnsatons  on  the  bUL 
now  came  forward,  and,  insisting  that  taxatioa 
without  representation  was  illegal,  urged  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  tax,  while  he  propost-d 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  mother  country 
bv  asserting  the  general  legislative  authority 
of  Parliament  over  the  colonies.  From  this 
Act  he  expressly  excepted  the  right  of  taxation, 
bnt  the  crown  lawyen  were  against  him,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Rockingham 
was  now  at  the  head  of  the  government,  the 
exception  was  eliminated,  and  the  bill  was 
passed   maintaining   the   absolnta  xi|^t   of 
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England  to  make  laws  for  the  colonies. 
Though  defeated  in  this  particular,  Pitt 
carried  his  original  proposal,  and  in  1766 
the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  while  at  the 
same  time  several  of  the  obnoxious  duties, 
which  had  been  imposed  in  1764,  were  with- 
drawn, and  others  were  modified. 

Masanr,  Bngn  of  Q^orge  111. ;  Maj,  Conct.  Htat.; 

Adam  Sbnith.  H^mUA  of  HationM,  book  iv.,  r.  7 ; 

Burke,  Anurican  TaxaLion;  Bancroft,  Hut.  ofth$ 

Amorican  Revolution,  toIs.  ii.,  iii. ;  iiTideiice  of 

Fnmklin,  Pari.  Hist,  xvi 

Standard,  The  Battle  of  the  (1137), 
was  fought  near  Northallerton  in  Yorkshire. 
David  of  Scotland  invaded  England  on  the 
pretext  of  assisting  Maud  against  Stephen ; 
but  the  hatred  and  dread  of  the  Scots  united 
all  the  English  of  the  North  against  him. 
Under  the  authority  of  Thurstan,  Archbishop 
of  York  and  the  leadership  of  Raoul,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  an  army  was  collected,  while  to 
inspire  courage,  the  consecrated  banners  of  St. 
Cuthbert  of  Durham,  St.  Peter  of  York,  St. 
John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfred  of  Ripon 
were  entrusted  to  the  army.  "  These  were  all 
suspended  from  one  pole,  like  the  mast  of  a 
vessel,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  fixed  a  silver  casket,  containing 
the  consecrated  wafer  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
The  pole  was  fixed  into  a  four-wheeled  car, 
on  which  the  Bishop  stood.**  The  Scots 
'were  completely  routed,  and  fled  in  disorder. 

Staa&dinip  Ord6ra  are  orders  drawn  up 
by  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  conduct  and  proceedings.  They 
continue  in  force  from  one  Parliament  to 
another,  until  they  are  repealed  or  suspended. 

Stanhopef  Chaslbs,  3rd  Earl  {b,  1753, 
d.  1816),  took  a  prominent  position  in 
politics,  until  his  extreme  partisanship  of 
the  French  Revolution  lost  him  all  in- 
fluence. '  His  advocacy  of  Eepul)licanism 
often  left  him  single  in  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Staaliopep  James,  General,  Earl  {b, 
1673,  d,  1720),  in  1695  served  as  a  volun- 
teer  in  Flanders,  and  was  given  a  colonel's 
commission  by  William  III.  In  Anne's  first 
Parliament  he  sat  as  member  for  Cocker- 
month.  He  was  made  Brigadier-Qeneral  in 
1705.  At  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  he  was 
second  in  command  to  Peterborough,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  England.  In  1708  he 
brought  forward  a  Bill  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Highland  clans ;  but  as  the  danger  of  a 
Jacobite  invasion  passed  away,  the  Bill  was 
dropped.  Id  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
Commander  in  Catalonia  TSfamish  Succes- 
sion, War  of].  Unsuccessful  on  the  mainland, 
he  took  Port  Mahonin  Minorca,  and  in  1710 
advanced  on  Arragon.  The  Spanish  were 
utterly  defeated  at  Almenara,  and  again  at 
Saragossa.  Madrid  was  occupied.  But  Stan- 
hope was  caught,  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Vendome  at  Brihuega.  He  was  ransomed 
ifi  1712,  and  became  on  his  return  leader  of  the 


Whig  opposition.  Owing  to  his  firmness,  no 
attempt  at  rebellion  was  made  by  the  Jacobites 
on  the  death  of  Anne.  He  was  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  seize  the  Tower.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.  he  became  Secretary  of 
State,  and  was  despatched  to  Vienna  to  per- 
suade the  Emperor  to  agree  to  the  Banrier 
Treaty.  His  vigorous  measures  checked  a 
serious  outbreak  in  England  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  1716.  He  went  with  George  to  Han- 
over (1716),  and  began  negotiations  with  the 
Abb^  Dubois  for  the  establishment  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  Regent  of  France.  The 
result  was  the  triple  alliance  between  England, 
France,  and  Holland  (1717).  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Walpole  and  Townshend  from  the 
ministry  in  April,  Stanhope  became  First 
Lord  01  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  was  thought  that  a  Jacobite 
invasion  was  impending.  Stanhope  was 
removed  from  the  Treasury,  and  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment. At  home  he  sucoeeded  in  repealing 
the  Schism  Act,  but  his  Peerage  Bill  was 
thrown  out  by  large  majorities  in  the  Lower 
House.  In  1720  came  the  downfall  of 
the  South  Sea  scheme.  Stanhope  had  no 
share  in  the  speculation ;  and  even  pro- 
posed that  ministers  who  had  received  bribes 
mm.  the  company  should  be  accounted 
guilty  of  **  notorious  and  dangerous  corrup- 
tion.'** During  the  examination  of  the 
dh-ectors,  the  young  Duke  of  Wharton  di- 
rected a  violent  attack  against  the  adminis* 
tration,  especially  against  Stanhope  himself. 
He  ro8B  to  reply ;  but  his  passion  brought  a 
rush  of  blood  to  his  head,  which  next  day 
proved  fatal. 

Stanhope,  Beign  <(f  Anne,  HhL  of  Sng.,  and 

War  ofSucctmon  in  Spain;  Maeaialaj, Emay  <m 

Wot  of  SuecMtton. 

Stanhopey  Henry,  Earl  {b»  1805,  d, 
1875),  was  returned  in  1830,  as  Lord  Mahon, 
to  Parliament  as  member  for  Wootton  Bassett, 
and  afterwards  for  the  Borough  of  Hertford. 
In  the  first  Peel  ministry  he  was  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Amiirs,  and  during 
the  last  year  of  Peel's  second  administration 
he  was  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  supported  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
Lord  Stanhope  was  the  author  of  numerous 
important  historical  works.  His  War  of  the 
Sueeeuion  in  Spain  is  full  and  accurate. 
His  Hiatory  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  is 
a  useful  general  history.  His  more  lengthy 
and  elaborate  History  of  England  in  the  Eigh' 
teenth  Century  has  taken  its  place  as  a 
standard  work,  and  though  corrected  and 
supplemented  has  not  been  superseded  by  the 
more  recent  work  of  Mr.  Lecky. 

Btanlay,  Sir  William  {d,  1495),  was  the 
brother  of  Henry  VII.*s  step-father.  Justice 
of  North  Wales,  and  constable  under  Richard 
III.,  and  the  nobleman  to  whose  treacherous 
conduct  the  king's  victory  at  Bosworth  Field 
was  chiefly  due.    In  consideration  of  his  im- 
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portaat  aervioee  on  this  occasion,  Henry  made 
nim  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  one  of  his  coun- 
Bdllora.  Stanley,  however,  was  not  satisfied. 
lIiB  continued  demands  alienated  the  king,  for 
whom  Stanley  conceived  a  growing  disliko. 
He  became  involved  in  some  way  with  the 
affiur  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  On  the  evidence 
of  the  king's  spy.  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  he  was 
suddenly  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  after  the  merest  semblance  of  a  trial,  was 
condemned  and  executed  on  that  charge 
(Feb.  16,  1496). 

Bacon.  Wt  pfHtnr^  TIL 

Staalayi  Sxk  William,  who  had  been 
employed  for  some  time  in  Ireland,  was  in 
1586  recalled,  and  sent  to  the  Low  Countries, 
when  he  became  Governor  of  Deventer.  He 
was  a  traitor  to  Elizabeth,  and  a  friend  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  privy 
to  the  Babing^n  Conspiracy.  After  the  die. 
CO  very  of  the  plot,  Sir  William  accomplished 
a  long-meditated  piece  of  treachery,  and  sur- 
rendered Deventer 'to  the  Spaniards,  himself 
entering  Philip's  service  with  1,300  men 
(June,  1587). 

Stannazy  Oovrtfly  Thb,  were  tiie 
courts  for  the  administration  of  justice 
among  the  tinners  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire, held  before  the  Lord  Warden  and  his 
steward.  The  privilege  of  the  tin-workers 
to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts  only  was  confirmed  bv  a  charter  33 
Edw.  I,  and  by  a  statute  60  £dw.  III.,  pleas  of 
life,  land,  and  member  excepted.  There  was 
no  appeal  to  Westminster,  but  to  the  council 
of  the  Duke  of  ComwaU  after  reference  to  the 
Warden  in  person.  These  courts  became  the 
engines  of  an  arbitiaiy  prerogative  which 
robbed  the  mining  didtricts  of  the  west  of  the 
benefit  of  the  common  law.  The  Stuarts 
largely  availed  themselves  of  them ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  complaints  made,  the  Long 
JParliament  fl6  Car.  I.,  c.  16)  passed  an  ex- 
planatory and  regulating  Act  concerning  them, 
at  the  same  time  it  abolished  some  other 
analogous  special  jurisdictions.  Since  that 
date  the  proceedings  of  the  Stannaries  Courts 
have  ceased  to  possess  any  great  historical 
importance. 

Stapledon.  Waltsb  de  (<f.  1326),  was 
made  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1308,  and  in  1319 
Lord  High  Treasurer.  He  sided  with  the 
king  against  Queen  Isabella  and  Mortimer, 
and  eooA  after  the  landing  of  the  latter  in 
England  he  was  seized  by  the  citizens  of 
London,  whom  he  seems  to  have  offended 
during  his  tenure  of  the  treasurership,  and 
barbarously  murdered. 

StaploSf  or  KartfL  for  the  sale  of  the 
chief  commodities  of  England,  viz.,  wool, 
woolfels  (skins),  leather,  lead,  and  tin,  were 
established  in  certain  places  by  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  II.  The  foreign  staple  was  fixed 
first  at  Antwerp  and  then  at  St.  Omer.  When 
we  took  Calais  a  staple  was  set  up  there  which, 


on  the  loss  of  Calais  in  1668  was  moTed  to 
Bruges.  Within  England  thmre  wave  stanles 
at  several  of  the  principal  towns,  at  Lonnoni, 
York,  Bristol,  Newcastle,  &c.  After  some 
changes  the  staple  system  was  established 
by  statute  (27  Edw.  III.,  c  9.)  In  thia  rtatnte 
the  staple  towns  are  enumeiatod,  DabliB, 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Drogheda  being  fixed 
on  for  Ireland,  and  Caermuihen  for  Wales ; 
the  ancient  customs  payable  on  staple  goods  are 
recited ;  all  merchants,  save  merdiants  of  the 
staple,are  forbidden  to  buyer  export  tbeaegoods, 
ana  arrangements  are  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  each  staple  by  its  own  mayor  and 
constables.  The  appointment  of  staple  towns 
was  a  measure  of  considerable  importanoe. 
As  a  matter  of  administration  it  &cilitat«d 
the  collection  of  the  customs.  Constitu- 
tionally, it  bore  on  the  relative  rights  of  the 
crown  and  the  parliament  as  regards  taxation. 
Possessing  exclusive  privileges,  and  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  crown,  the  mercfaants 
formed  a  body  apart  from  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  and  the  king  negotiated  with  then 
separately.  The  Tarious  changes  in  tbd 
policy  relating  to  the  staples  Dr.  Stubbs  coo- 
siders  to  be  evidence  that  parlianwnt  looked 
on  the  dealings  of  the  crown  with  these 
merchants  as  infringements  of  its  rig^tL 
Hegarded  in  this  light,  the  authority  given 
by  statute  to  the  ordmanoes  of  the  staple 
previously  made  by  the  council,  and  the 
recitation  of  the  ancient  customs,  mav  be 
regarded  as  assertions  of  the  rights  of  the 
estates.  Commercially,  the  staples  were  of 
importance  as  insuring  the  quality  of  oar 
exports,  for  at  the  staple  ports  the  offices 
viewed  and  marked  the  goods  of  the  merchants. 
From  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  ihe 
staples  arose  a  species  of  estate  defeasible  on 
condition  subsequent,  called  itatute  sUtpU  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  founded  on  the 
statute,  I>e  Mereatoribus,  13  Edw.  I.. 
being  a  security  for  debt  whereby  not  only 
the  person  and  goods  of  the  debtor  might  be 
taken,  but  his  lands  might  be  delivered  to  the 
creditor  until  out  of  the  profits  the  debt 
should  be  satisfied.  '*  So  much  more  readily 
did  the  feudal  restraints  on  alienation  yield 
to  considerations  of  a  commercial  kind  than 
to  any  others'*  (Stephen*s  Bfaektomey  i.  317). 
This  security,  originally  granted  only  to 
traders,  was  extended  as  a  reoognissnoe  in 
the  nature  of  a  statute  staple  to  all  subjects 
by  23  Hen.  YIII.,  c.  6.  Such  secorities  nave 
been  superseded  bv  the  law  of  bankruptcy, 
and  the  system  of  staple  trading  itself  has 
yielded  to  the  modem  arrangement  of  eon- 
solidated  customs. 

Btubbs,  Cofuf.  Hid.,  i.  411;  Stephen,  Om 
m«ntanet,  i.  814;  Bacon's  Xbrid^Mamt,  act.  Ska. 
pl«  ;  Maophwaon,  Bid.  of  Cwmmrret,  voL  i 

[W.H.] 

Star  CnUMnher.  One  of  the  main  ob> 
jects  of  Henry  YIL  was  to  aecnie  good 
**  governance  "  f6r  the  oountry  and  to  Bssp 
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the  nobles  in  order.  For  this  purpose  he 
caused  an  Act  (3  Henry  YII.,  c.  1}  to  be 
passed,  which,  after  reciting  the  evils  caused 
by  maintenance,  and  the  giving  of  liveries, 
by  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  sherifis,  by 
the  bribery  of  jurors,  and  bv  the  riots 
and  unla'vmil  assemblies  which  prevented 
the  administration  of  justice,  empowers  the 
Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  or  any  two  of  them,  with  a  bishop 
and  a  tem^ral  lord  of  the  Council,  and  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleas,  or  two  other  justices  in  their 
absence,  to  call  before  them  persons  offending 
in  the  above-mentioned  respects,  and  to  in- 
flict such  punishment,  not  extending  to  death, 
as  might  be  imposed  were  they  convicted  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  law.  This  seems  to 
have  been  not  so  much  the  creation  of  an 
entirely  new  court,  as  a  Parliamentary  recog- 
nition of  certain  powers  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion long  claimed  by  the  Privy  Council,  and 
the  limitation  of  their  exercise  to  what  may 
be  regarded  as  practically  a  committee  of  that 
body.  The  Privy  Council  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  meet  in  the  Star  Chamber,  but 
now  this  term  Star  Chamber  began  to  be 
definitely  applied  to  the  new  court  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  Council.  The  words  do  not 
occur  in  the  bill  itself,  only  in  the  head- 
ing, but  in  the  Act  20  Henry  VII.,  which 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the 
title  is  actually  employed. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  was  extended  beyond  the  Act 
3  Henry  VII. ,  so  that  in  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  it  included  most "  misdemea- 
nours of  an  aggravated  nature,  such  as 
disturbances  of  the  public  peace,  assaults 
accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of  violence, 
conmirades,  and  libels.  Besides  these,  every 
misdemeanour  came  within  the  proper  scope 
of  its  inquiry;  those  especially  of  pubUc 
importance,  and  for  which  tne  law,  as 
then  understood,  had  provided  no  sufficient 
punishment.''  (Hallam.)  At  the  same  time 
the  limitation  as  to  the  judges  came  to  be 
disregarded,  and  anv  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  allowea  to  sit.  Thus  the  Star 
Chamber  became,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  a 
sort  of  scratch  ti:ibunal  consisting  of  privy 
councillorB,  a  change  which,  according  to 
'Hallam,  probably  took  place  during  the 
reign  of  Bklward  VI.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  during  a  great  part  at  any  rate 
of  the  Tudor  period,  the  power  of  the  court 
'was  beneficially  exercised.  "  It  is  the  effect 
of  this  court,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Smith  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Camtnonwealth  of  England^ 
-written  early  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  "  to 
bridle  such  stout  noblemen  or  gentlemen  who 
'would  offer  wrong  by  force  to  any  manner  of 
men,  and  cannot  be  content  to  demand  or 
defend  the  right  by  order  of  the  law."  He 
gpoes  on  to  ascribe  much  of  the  praise  to 
Wolaey:  "It  began  long  beforop  but  took 
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augmentation  and  authority  at  that  time  that 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  Chancellor  of  fkigland, 
who  of  some  was  thought  to  have  first  de- 
vised tnat  court  because  that  he,  after  some 
intermission  bv  negligence  of  time,  aug- 
mented the  authority  of  it,  which  was  at  that 
time  marvellous  necessary  to  do  to  repress 
the  insolency  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  the  north  parts  of  England  who  .... 
made  almost  an  ordinary  war  among  them- 
selves." Moreover,  it  was  able  to  provide 
equitable  remedies  for  cases  which  could  not 
be  fairly  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  law 
courts.  But  its  power  had  very  early  been 
abused ;  juries  were  summoned  before  it  for 
verdicts  disagreeable  to  the  government,  and 
were  fined  or  imprisoned,  so  that  although 
the  Star  Chamber  could  not  itself  condemn 
to  death,  the  fear  of  its  displeasure  made 
juries  sufficiently  pliant.  Persons  accused 
before  the  court  were  forced  to  incriminate 
themselves  by  examination  upon  oath,  and,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  no  jury  was 
employed  to  determine  the  question  of  guilt. 
It  imposed  ruinous  fines  (though  in  many 
cases  they  were  remitted),  and  began  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  to  sentence  to  the  pillory, 
whipping,  and  cutting  off  the  ears.  Under 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  the  Star  Chamber 
became  the  chief  weapon  of  defence  used  by 
the  government  against  its  assailants;  the 
punishments  infiictod  by  it  in  such  cases  as 
those  of  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick, 
excited  general  indignation;  and  it  was 
aboUshed  by  Act  of  Parliament  (July,  1641). 
A  committee  of  the  Lords  in  1661  reported 
"  that  it  was  fit  for  the  good  of  Uie  nation 
that  there  be  a  court  of  like  nature  to  the 
Star  Chamber ; "  but  the  government  did  not 
venture  to  submit  a  bill  to  this  effect  to  the 
Commons. 

Coke,  ^h  iMCavli,  p.  61 :  Btabbs,  Con«t.  BkL, 
iii.,  0. 18;  Hallam,  CaiuT.  Uiat.,  cc.  1,  8. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

State  Trialflf  The.  Collections  of 
trials  for  treason  and  others  of  political 
interest  have  been  made  and  published  under 
the  designation  of  State  Trials.  They  are 
often  invaluable  sources  of  historical  informa- 
tion, especially  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  earliest  collection  was  in  six  volumes 
folio,  published  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Howell's  edition  in  thirty-four  volumes 
with  index  includes  all  up  to  1820.  A  useful 
series  of  selections  from  the  State  Trials  is 
issued  from  the  Cambridge  Press  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  WiUis  Bund  (1880). 

Btatntas  may  be  defined  as  written  laws, 
established  by  the  sovereign,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled.  Our  legislation,  however,  did 
not  take  this  form  for  a  long  time.  The 
edicts,  or  assises  of  Henry  II.,  are  declara- 
tions of  methods  of  procedure  rather  than 
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enactments,  and  most  of  the  legislative  work 
of  Edward  I.  was  done  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Commons.  The  declaration  of 
Edward  II.  in  1322,  that  matters  touching 
the  state  of  the  king,    the    kingdom,   and 

rple  should  be  established  in  Parliament 
^  the  king  with  the  assent  of  the  prelates, 
earls,  barons,  and  the  commonalty,  forms  an 
era  in  the  history  of  our  legislation.  Never- 
theless, the  author  of  the  Mirror,  writing  in 
this  reign,  declares  that  ordinances  made  by 
the  king  and  his  clerks,  by  aliens  and  others, 
took  the  place  of  laws  established  by  Par- 
liament, and  for  a  long  time  our  kings  con- 
stantly neglected  to  gain  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  three  estates,  legislating  by  ordinances 
or  temporary  regulations  put  forth  by  the 
Council  rather  than  by  statute.  So  long  also 
as  statutes  were  founded  simply  on  petition, 
it  sometimes  happened  that  one  estate  only 
gained  a  statute,  and  more  often  that  the 
statutes  which  were  drawn  after  the  Parlia- 
ment had  broken  up,  and  which  purported 
to  be  answers  to  the  petitions  presented,  were 
more  or  less  contrary  to  them.  To  obviate 
this,  the  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
demanded  and  obtained  that  the  judges  should 
frame  the  statutes  before  the  end  of  each 
Parliament.  In  the  next  reign  the  present 
system  of  making  statutes  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  introduced.  Statutes  are  written 
laws ;  yet  such  laws  as  were  made  before  legal 
memory — t.^.,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  I. — though  written,  form  part  of  our 
kx  non  aeripta.  Some  written  statutes  also 
are  extant  tiiat  are  not  of  record,  being  con- 
tained only  in  chronicles  and  memorials,  yet 
even  though  a  statute  be  not  of  record,  it  is 
■till  part  of  the  written  law  if  it  is  within 
legal  memory.  The  earUest-  statute  of  record 
is  6  Edward  I.,  called  the  Statute  of  Glou- 
cester. The  first  statute  in  the  printed  col- 
lection is  the  Great  Charter,  9  Hen.  III.,  as 
confirmed  and  entered  on  the  statute  roll  of 
25  Edward  I.  The  statutes  from  the  Great 
Charter  to  the  end  of  Edward  II.  are  said  to 
be  ineerti  temporis,  and  are  called  antiqua, 
while  all  those  that  follow  are  called  nova 
ttatuta,  A  statute  takes  effect  from  the 
moment  that  it  has  received  the  royal 
assent,  unless  some  special  time  is  expressed 
in  the  statute  itself.  Among  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  interpreting  statutes,  it  mav  be 
noted  that  a  statute  is  to  be  interpreted  not 
by  the  letter,  but  according  to  the  spirit  and 
intention  with  which  it  was  made:  and  so 
judges,  whose  business  it  is  to  interpret 
statutes,  sometimes  depart  from  the  mere 
words ;  that  remedial  statutes  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  a  wider,  penal  in  a  narrower 
iashion ;  and  that  though  it  was  formerly  held 
that  if  a  statute  repealing  an  earlier  one  was 
itself  repealed,  the  earlier  statute  was  thereby 
revived;  since  13  &  14  Vict.,  c.  21,  this  is  no 
longer  the  rule.  Statutes  have  been  named 
in  different  ways  at.  different  times,  being 


called  sometimes  by  the  name  of  the  plaos 

where  they  were  made,  as  the  Statute   d 

Morton,  sometimes  by  their  subjecty  as  Ik 

Donit    OondUumalibu§ ;    and    sometiiaMS   by 

their  first  words,  as  Quia  Etn^t^m.      They 

are  now  described  by  the  year  of  the  king's 

reign  in  which  they  were  made,  with  Uie 

chapter,  and  when  two  sessions   haTe  been 

held  in  one  year,  with  the  statute  denoting  the 

session  in  which  it  was  enacted,  as  I  William  k 

MBify,  St.  2,  c.  2  (the  Bill  of  Rights).    Statutes 

are  now  divided  into  Public  GenienLl   Acts ; 

Local  and  Personal  Acts,   declared  Public; 

Private  Acts  printed  and  Private  Acts  uka 

printed.     Up  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.  our 

statutes  are  in  Latin;  in  hia  rei^^  French 

was  also  used,  and  became  the  constant  Ian- 

guage  of  legislation  until  Henry  VI.     Soma 

of  Uie  statutes  of  Henry  VI.  and  £>lward  IV. 

are  in  English ;  but  Henry  YII.  was  the  first 

king  whose  statutes  are  all  expressed  in  our 

own  tongue. 

Stubbs,  Cond.  Hid.  paisim ;  Stephen,  Oem. 
mtntariea,  L,  Intiod. ;  S^oon,  AbridgimmU  9f  tw 
StohiUi.  [^   H^] 

Steele,  Sib  Richabd  {b.  1671,  d.  1729) 
was  bom  m  Dublin.  At  Oxford  he  became 
acquainted  vrith  Addison,  and  w^hen  after 
failing  there  and  in  the  army,  he  aspired  to 
a  literary  career,  Addison  got  him  introduc- 
tions to  the  Whig  leaders,  on  whose  behalf 
he  soon  distingui&ed  himself.  In  1709  oe 
entered  Parliament,  but  his  pamphletSy  The 
Crista  and  The  Englishman^  iSd,  to  his  expul- 
sion by  the  irate  Tory  majority.  After  the 
accession  of  George  I.  he  was  imighted, 
elected  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  wrote 
numerous  political  pamphlets.  He  quazTeU*^ 
with  his  party  about  the  Peerage  Bill,  and, 
not  succeeding  in  his  literary  and  stock- 
jobbing projects,  retired  to  Carmarthen,  his 
wife's  home,  where  he  died.  Of  his  literaiy 
eminence  there  is  no  need  to  speak  here.  As  a 
political  writer  Steele  was  one  of  the  bolder 
and  most  sagacious  of  the  Whigs,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  was,  in  a  great  degpree,  free 
from  the  narrowness  which  came  over  some 
of  the  "old  Whigs,"  in  George  L'a  i^ign. 
His  political  pamphlets  are  among:  the  most 
important  contributions  to  the  oontrovetsial 
literature  of  the  period. 

Steenie  was  the  pet  name  given  by 
James  I.  to  his  favourite,  Greorge  ViUiexa, 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

8teixi]drk.  Thb  Battlb  op  (Aug.  4, 
1692),  foughtbetween  William  ITI.  and  the 
French  soon  after  the  naval  victory  ol  La 
Hogue.  The  enemy  had  taken  Namnr.  Oa 
the  frontier  of  Brabant,  Luxembui^  was  1^ 
to  oppose  the  English  king.  William's  Head- 
quarters  were  at  Lambeque,  Luxemborg's 
about  six  miles  off  at  Steinkirk,  while  wSi 
farther  off  lay  a  large  force  nnder  Marshal 
Boufilers.  The  oountry  between  the  armies 
was  exceedingly  diffiooU.    A  tnitor  in  the 
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Engliflh  army  had  babitually  informed  Mar- 
ahal  LuzemDarg  of  the  movements  of  the 
allies.  His  correspondenoe  was  discovered, 
and  with  pistol  at  his  breast  he  was  forced  to 
write  false  information  dictated  by  William. 
The  French  commander  was  thrown  off  his 
guard.  The  whole  of  the  allied  army  marched 
down  apon  him  in  the  night.  His  outposts 
were  driven  back.  But  the  progress  of  Wil- 
liam's forces  was  obstructed  by  several  fences 
and  ditches,  and  Luxemburg  was  able  to  get  his 
troops  into  order.  Meanwhile,  Boufflers  was 
coming  up.  Mackay's  division  was  the  first 
to  engage.  The  enemy  were  attacked  and 
routed.  It  was  determined  to  send  Louis' 
household  troops  against  the  English.  After  a 
bloody  struggle  our  men  were  borne  down. 
Count  Solmee  refused  to  bring  up  his  infantry 
to  their  support,  and  the  division  was  nearly 
destroyed.  The  French  loss  was  about  7,000, 
and  that  of  the  allies  was  not  much  greater. 
The  English  army  and  the  English  nation 
loudly  expressed  their  resentment  against 
Solmes. 

HaAanlay,  Hiat,  o/Eng. 

Steplieny  Kino  {b,  eirca  1094,  r.  1136 — 
1154),  was  the  third  son  of  Stephen,  Count 
of  Blois,  and  Adela,  daughter  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  court 
of  his  uncle  Henry  I.,  from  whom  he  received 
in  marriage  Matilda  or  Maud  of  Boulogne, 
niece  of  the  queen.  He  took  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  his  cousin  the  Empress  Maud,  but 
immediately  on  the  death  of  Henry  I.  he 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king.  The 
dislike  of  Maud's  husband,  G^eoffrsy  of  Anjou, 
contributed  in  great  measure  to  Stephen's 
success,  and  at  first  he  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion. But  his  misgovemment,  and  his  con- 
duct towards  the  Church  and  the  officials 
of  the  administration  rapidly  alienated  his 
friends,  and  in  1138  the  Empress  invaded 
England  in  ooxnpany  with  her  brother,  Robert 
of  Gloucester.  From  1 138  to  1 146  was  a  period 
of  complete  anarchy,  sometimes  one,  some- 
times the  other  party  gaining  the  upper  hand. 
Every  lord  of  a  castle  acted  as  long  in  his 
own  domain.  The  fearful  effects  of  feudal 
government  were  for  the  first  and  last  time 
fully  exemplified  in  England.  In  1145 
Robert  of  Gloucester  di^,  and  the  Em- 
press retired  to  Normandy  leaving  Stephen 
master  of  England.  But'  in  1152  her  son 
Henry  landed  in  England,  and  the  war 
was  renewed.  In  1153  a  treaty  was  made 
at  Wallingford  by  which  Stephen  was  to 
retain  the  crown  during  his  lifetime,  when  it 
was  to  pass  to  Henry.  In  the  next  year 
Stephen  died  at  Dover  Priory  on  Oct.  25. 
By  his  marriage  with  Matilda,  Stephen  had 
three  sons  and  two  daughters — ^Eustace,  his 
intended  heir,  who  died  in  1163 ;  Wil^m, 
who  received  the  patrimonial  estate  and  the 
earldom  of  Surrey,  and  died  in  the  service  of 
Henry  n.  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse  in  1160 ; 


Mary,  who  became  a  nun,  but  leaving  her  ccn- 
vent  married  Matthew  of  Flanders ;  Baldwin 
and  Maud  who  died  young.  Stephen  possessed 
bravery,  generosity,  and  the  other  simple 
virtues  of  a  soldier ;  but  his  position  required 
him  to  be  false,  and  no  man  trusted  him, 
knowing  that  he  could  trust  no  one.  He 
was  quite  commonplace,  and  might  have  been 
more  successful  if  more  unscrupulous  or  less 
honest.  A  terrible  picture  of  the  anarchy  of 
Stephen's  reign  is  drawn  by  the  English 
Chronicler.  **When  the  traitors  [t.^.,  the 
barons]  perceived  that  he  was  a  mild  man, 
and  soft  and  good,  and  did  no  justice,  then 
did  they  all  wonder  .  .  .  every  powerful  man 
made  his  castles,  and  held  them  against  him. 
They  cruelly  oppressed  the  wretched  men  of 
the  land  with  castle-works.  When  the  castles 
were  made,  they  filled  them  with  devils  and 
evil  men.  Then  they  took  those  men  that 
they  thought  had  any  property,  both  by  night 
and  by  day,  peasant  men  and  women,  and  put 
them  in  prison  for  their  gold  and  silver,  and 
tortured  them  with  unutterable  tortures  .  .  . 
Many  thousand  they  killed  with  hunger;  I 
cannot  and  may  not  tell  all  the  wounds  or  all 
the  tortures  which  they  infiicted  on  wretched 
men  in  this  land,  and  ^lat  lasted  the  nineteen 
years  while  Stephen  was  king ;  and  ever  it 
was  worse  and  worse.  They  laid  imposts  on 
the  towns  continually,  and  when  the  wretched 
men  had  no  more  to  give  they  robbed  and 
burned  all  the  towns,  so  that  thou  mightest 
well  go  all  a  day's  journey,  and  thou  shouldest 
never  find  a  man  sitting  in  a  town,  or  the 
land  tilled  .  .  .  Never  yet  had  more  wretched- 
ness been  in  the  land,  nor  did  heathen  men 
ever  do  worse  than  they  did.  .  .  .  The  bishops 
and  the  clergy  constantly  cursed  them,  but 
nothing  came  of  it ;  for  they  were  all  accursed 
and  forsworn,  and  forlorn.  However  a  man 
tilled,  the  earth  bare  no  com,  for  the  land 
was  all  fordone  by  such  deeds;  and  they 
said  openly  that  Christ  and  his  saints  slept." 

Quta  Stnhani;  HMham  ChronicU  (Surtees 
Boo.);  Anglo-SeuBon  ChronicU;  Stubhs,  Const. 
Hist,:  JAngaxd,Hid,ofEng,  [F.  S.  P.] 

Steward,  Thb  Lord  High,  was  a  great 
officer  in  the  court  of  the  Norman  kings,  but 
all  his  important  functions  were  very  early  as- 
signed to  the  Justiciar,  and  the  office  soon  be- 
came little  more  than  honorary.  It  was  here- 
ditary in  the  house  of  Leicester,  and  was 
inherited  by  Henry  IV.,  and  so  absorbed  into 
the  royal  dignity.  Since  that  date  it  has  only 
been  conferred  for  some  occasion,  and  the 
office  ceases  when  the  business  which  required 
it  is  ended;  and  this  occasion  has  usually 
been  when  a  person  was  to  be  tried 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Steward 
had  his  own  court,  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
was  defined  in  the  Arttculi  super  Cartas^  but 
despite  this  there  are  many  complaints  in 
subsequent  reigns  of  the  encroachment  of  the 
Steward's  court,  and  in  1390  the  powers  of 
the  court  were  once  more  limited. 
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Btigandf  Axchbiahop  of  Oanterbuiy  (1052 
— 1070},  is  first  heard  of  as  a  chaplam,  lulviaer, 
and  mmister  of  Queen  Emma,  and  in  1043 
was  made  Bishop  of  Elmbam,  but  almost 
immediately  afterwards  deposed  on  the  oooa- 
sion  of  a  quarrel  between  his  patroness  and 
the  king.  But  in  the  next  year  he  made  his 
peace  with  £dward,  and  was  restored  to  his 
see.  During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  we  find  Stigand  heading  the 
English  party  in  the  Church,  and  strongly 
opposing  the  Normanising  tendencies  of  the 
king.  The  bishopric  of  Winchester  was  given 
to  lum  in  1047,  and  on  the  flight  of  Robert  of 
Jumi^ges  in  1062  Stigand  obtained  the  arch- 
bishopric. He  still  continued  to  hold  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  seems  to  have 
been  energetic  and  conciliatory  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  On  the 
'death  of  Edward,  Stigand  summoned  the 
Witenagemot  which  elected  Harold,  but  the 
archbishop  did  not  actually  crown  the  king. 
After  Hutild's  death  it  was  Stigand  who 
anointed  Edgar  Atheling  as  king,  and  who 
when  the  cause  of  the  young  prince  was 
proved  to  be  hopeless,  made  peace  between 
him  and  the  Conqueror.  8tigand  was  present 
at  WilUam's  coronation,  and  did  homage  to 
him,  and  was  one  of  the  Englishmen  whom 
the  king  took  over  with  him  to  Normandy 
in  1067.  But  the  oppression  of  the  Norman 
nobles  drove  the  fAglish  to  revolt,  and 
Stigand  fled  with  Edffar  to  the  Scotch  court. 
Subsequently  we  find  the  archbishop  among 
the  small  band  of  patriots  who  held  out 
against  the  Normans  among  the  iens  of  Ely. 
Taken  prisoner  with  the  others  in  1072 
he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment at  Winchester,  where  he  died.  He  had 
previously  ^in  1070)  been  deposed  from  his 
arohbidiopnc,  three  charges  being  brought 
against  hun.  (1)  That  he  held  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester  together  with  his  archbishopric, 
this  being  uncanonical;  (2)  that  he  had 
assumed  the  archbishopric  dunng  the  lifetime 
of  Robert,  who  had  been  ^nlawiullv  deposed, 
and  (3)  that  he  had  received  the  pallium  from 
the  anti-Pope  Benedict.  Of  his  chaxacter. 
Dr.  Hook  says,  "  Stigand  was  neither  a  hero 
nor  a  saint.  He  did  not  possess  the  moral 
force  or  the  intelleotoal  power  which  enables 
a  great  mind  to  make  adverse  circumstances  a 
stepping  stone  to  usefulness  and  honour ;  and 
he  aid  not  possess  the  meaner  ambition  of 
those  who,  filing  in  the  arena  of  manly 
contest,  are  satisfied  with  the  effeminate 
applause  which  is  elicited  by  sentimentalism 
and  romance.  But  Stigand  was  a  sturdy 
patriot,  in  whose  breast  beat  an  honest  Eng- 
lish heart." 

AntHo-SoMm  ChrtmuiU;  William  of  MsItom- 
burjr;  Hook,  AreMUhopt;  Freemao,  Norman 
Conqimi, 

8tile»  John,  a  servant  of  Henry  Vli.,and 
his  messenger  on  sevoial  important  occasions. 
From  the  mention  of  his  nama  in  the  instmo- 


tions  given  to  Wolsey  with  regard  to  the 
treaty  of  marriage  between  Henry  and 
Margaret  of  Savoy,  he  seems  to  have  taken 
some  part  in  the  more  private  arrangemeDis 
on  the  subject,  and  he  was  also  one  of  Hesiry*s 
confidential  messengers  with  referenoe  to  the 
king*s  matrimonial  plans  in  Naplaa.  In.  1602» 
for  some  unknown  reason,  Jo^  Stile  aeems 
to  have  fallen  temporarily  into  diegmoe,  as 
there  is  a  mention  of  a  pardon  being  gxanted 
him  on  June  16  of  that  year. 

StxUington,  Robert  {d.  1491),  after 
holding  minor  preferments,  was  in  1466  made 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  was  a  atrong 
Yorkist,  and  in  1467  was  entrusted  with  the 
Great  Seal.  He  held  it  till  1470,  and  again 
from  1472  to  1476.  After  Edward's  death 
Stillington  became  an  adherent  of  Rirlianl, 
and  <&ew  up  the  Act  by  which  Edward^i 
children  were  bastardised.  On  the  aooeaaoo 
of  Henry  VII.  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  ahoft 
while,  but  soon  obtained  pardon.  In  1487. 
however,  he  was  implicated  in  the  attempt  of 
Lambert  Simnel,  for  which  he  waa  kept  in 
prison  till  his  death. 

Stirlinif ,  a  town  of  Scotland,  aitnated  on 
the  Forth,  was  one  of  the  four  bori^is  given 
up  to  the  English  (1174)  as  security  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  oonditions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Falaise,  but  was  restored  to  Scotland  by 
Richard  I.  (1186).  In  1297  it  waa  the  eeene 
of  the  battle  between  Wallace  and  the  £arl 
of  Surrey,  and  in  1304  was  taken  by  Edward  I., 
after  bong  defended  for  three  montfaa  by 
Sir  William  Oliphant.  In  1313--14  it  was 
besieged  by  Edward  Bruce,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Bannookbuni,  which  waa  looi^ht  in 
the  endeavour  to  relieve  it,  was  smreBMlered 
by  the  governor,  Mowbray.  In  13S9  it  again 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scotch,  bong  given 
up  by  ito  governor,  Thomas  Rokeby.  In  1571 
an  attempt  was  made  on  it  by  the  party  ol 
Queen  Mary,  and  in  1683  it  waa  taken  by 
the  Ruthven  conapirators.  During  the  dis- 
turbances of  1639  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  in  1715  was  occupied  by 
Argyle  against  the  Jacobites.  In  1746  it 
unsuoceasf  ully  besieged  by  the  Pretender. 


Stirling^  Tub  Battlb  of  (Sept.  II, 
1297),  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  i^ 
William  Wallace  and  the  Scotch  over  the 
English,  who  were  led  by  Waranne,  Earl 
of  Surrey,  and  by  Cressingham.  Wallace 
fell  on  tiie  English,  who  numbered  about 
50,000  men,  as  they  were  in  process  of  cnwe- 
ing  a  narrow  bridge  over  the  Forth,  and  cut 
them  to  pieces,  kifling  Cressingham. 

Btookdale  t.    HaiuNurd.  Cask  or 

(1837 — 40),  arose  from  the  publication  by 
Hansard,  by  order  of  the  Commons,  of  a  report* 
which  described  a  book  puUished  by  Stockdale 
as  indecent.  Stookdsle  suing  Hanaard  for 
libel,  the  Qneen*s  Bench  decided  that  the 
ordor  of  the  House  was  no  jniitaftnatifln.   After 
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five  Boits  had  been  Inought,  and  Stoekdale  and 
the  sherilb  committed  07  fhe  Commons,  an 
Act  was  passed  preventing  any  suit  in  future 
concerning  papen  printed  by  order  of  either 
House. 

Stoke,  Thb  Battle  of  (June  16, 1487]i  the 
last  battle  between  the  rival  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  was  fought  between  the 
Yorkist  adherents  of  Lambert  Simnel  and 
Henry  YII.  at  a  small  village  near  Newark. 
John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Lords  Lovel 
and  Fitzgerald  led  the  revolters,  assisted  by 
an  experienced  G^erman  general,  Martin 
Schwars,  at  the  head  of  2,000  mercenaries. 
After  an  obstinate  conflict  of  three  hours' 
duration,  on  account  of  their  numerical 
superiority  the  royal  forces,  commanded  by 
Henry  YII.  in  person,  prevailed.  Not  one 
of  the  rebel  leaders  escaped.  Sinmel  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  revolt  was  thoroughly 
Buppreraed. 

StOAey  Obobob,  Ardhbiahop  of  Dublin 
{b.  1707,  d.  1764),  was  the  son  of  a  banker. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, he  became  in  early  life  Dean  of  Derry, 
and  then  successively  Bishop  of  Kildare 
and  Deny,  and  in  1747  was  made  primate. 
Daring  Lord  Dorset's  viceroyalty  ne  was 
virtuaUy  governor  of  Ireland,  and  he  ruled  it 
by  means  of  the  pension  list  In  1766  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  Privy  Council,  but  in  1769 
again  joined  the  ministerial  party.  He  was 
called  the  "Beauty  of  Holiness,"  and  was 
very  unpopular.  He  was,  however,  a  liberal 
man,  and  m  favour  of  the  removal  of  Gatholic 
disabilities. 

Leeky,  Hut.  of  Aiy.  <a  fh§  Migktetndk  C«i- 
twTf ;  Flowden,  Hui.  0/  IrvUnd;  wslpolo,  Jf*- 
mmrc  0/  tk$  Htign  of  Qtorgo  II. 

Storle,  Dr.  John  {d,  1571),  was  in  Jan., 
1548,  whilBt  a  member  of  tne  House  of 
Commons,  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms,  "probably,"  says  Hallam, 
**  for  some  ebullition  of  virulence  against  the 
changes  of  religion."  Under  Maiy,  Storie 
became  one  of  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the 
Beformation,  and  a  leading  persecutor.  He 
was  queen's  proctor  at  the  trial  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  and  in  1669  made  a  violent 
speech  in  the  House  against  the  Supremacy 
BilL  He  was  subsequently  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
on  his  release  went  abroad,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  plolfcting  against  Elisabeth's  ^vera- 
ment.  He  is  said  to  have  been  plotting  the 
death  of  James  YI.  of  Scotland,  in  order  to 
smooth  the  way  '''for  his  mother's  marriage 
with  some  Catholic  prince,"  when  he  was 
inveigled  on  board  a  vessel  at  Antwerp  hy  a 
man  named  Parker,  one  of  Burleigh's  spies, 
and  carried  to  Yarmouth.  He  was  tortured 
to  extorf;  his  secrets,  and  shortly  afterwards 
washanged. 

StowOy  John  {b.  dreu  1626,  d.  1606),  was 


a  London  dtisen  and  most  industrious  anti- 
quarian. Besidesminor  works,  such  as  his  Sum- 
maris  of  Engiiah  ChnmieUt  (1661),  his  FloreM 
Historiarum^  his  contributions  to  Holinshed, 
and  to  editions  of  Chaucer,  he  is  chieflv  known 
for  his  Survay  of  London,  published  m  1698, 
which  has  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
attempts  at  a  history  of  London.  He  suffered 
from  great  poverty  in  his  old  age. 

An  enlarged  edition  of  Stowe'g  Bwnay  was 
onbliahed  by  Stxype  in  1720,  and  re-issaed  with 
farther  anlMgements  In  2  toIs.  folio  (1754)^ 

Btowelly  William  Scott,  Lord  (b.  1746, 
d,  1836),  was  the  elder  brother  of  Lord  Eldon. 
From  the  Grammar  School  of  Kewcastle-on- 
Tyne,  he  went  up  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  as  a  scholar,  and  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship. In  1774  he  was  appointed  Cam- 
den Reader  in  ancient  history,  while  in 
the  meantime  he  was  studying  for  the  bar. 
For  eighteen  years  he  remained  at  Oxford. 
He  then  practised  in  the  Ecclesiastioal  and 
Admiralty  Courts.  Practice  flowed  in  to  him 
at  once.  In  four  years  he  was  appoiiited 
Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Faculties,  and  five 
years  later  Judge  of  the  Consistory  Court  and 
Advocate-General,  with  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and,  ten  years  later,  he  became  Jud^  of 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  In  1790  he 
had  be^  returned  to  Parliament  for  Downton, 
but  during  a  long  career  in  Parliament  he 
scarcely  ever  made  a  long  speech.  In  1821 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  As  a  judge 
he  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  He  ranks 
even  higher  than  his  distmguished  brother. 
He  was  painstaking,  clear,  and  logical  in  his 
decisions,  and  displayed  a  breadth  of  learning 
and  research  which  has  done  much  to  form 
our  international  law.  **  He  formed,*'  says  a 
contemporary  writer,  "a  system  of  rational 
law  from  the  ill-fashioned  laboun  of  his  pre- 
decessors, erecting  a  temple  of  jurisprudence, 
and  laying  its  foundations  not  on  fleeting 
policy,  or  m  occasional  interests,  but  in  uni- 
versal and  immutable  justice." 

Haggard,  Stportt;  Annual  Obttuary,  1837. 

Mmfford.  Thomas  WmrwoKTa,  Eabl 
OF  a,  April,  1693,  d.  May  12,  1641),  the  son  of 
Sir  William  Wentworth,  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  represented  York- 
shire in  Parliament  from  1613  to  1628,  witii 
the  exception  of  the  assembly  of  1626,  when 
he  was  incapacitated  by  being  appointed 
sheriff.  In  Parliament  Wentworth  main^ 
tained  an  independent  position,  inclining 
rather  to  the  popular  party  than  to  the  court. 
In  1/621  he  opposed  the  attempt  of  James  to 
limit  the  rights  of  Parliament,  and  proposed 
a  protestation.  In  1627  he  opposed  the  forced 
loan  levied  by  Charles,  and  was  for  a  short 
time  in  cooflnement.  In  the  Parliament  of 
1628  he  for  a  time  exercised  great  iidiuence 
in  the  Commons,  and  attempted  to  embody 
the  libnties  of  the  subject  in  a  bUl,  and 
thereby  to  lay  a  secure  foundation  for  the 
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future,  and  reconcile  king  and  Commons. 
But  he  did  not  share  in  the  general  passion  for 
war  with  Spain  in  1624,  nor  did  he  sympathise 
with  the  objectionfl  of  the  Puritajis  to  the 
king's  religious  policy.  What  he  desired 
was  a  government  intelligent  enough  to  per- 
ceive the  real  needs  of  the  nation,  and  strong 
enough  to  carry  out  practical  reforms,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  local  and  class 
interests.  It  was  in  accordance  with  these 
ideas  that  Wentworth  entered  the  king's 
service.  He  was  created  a  peer  in  July,  1628, 
and  became  in  December  of  the  same  year 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  North.  He 
entered  the  Privy  Council  in  November,  1629, 
and  became  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  in  the 
summer  of  1636.  Measures  for  the  better 
carrying  out  of  the  poor  law,  for  the  relief 
of  commerce,  and  for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  people  were 
probably  the  results  of  his  presence  in  the 
CounciL  In  the  North  his  vigorous  enforce- 
ments of  the  law  without  respect  of  persons, 
was  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  adminis- 
tration. In  Ireland  his  abilities  had  freer 
scope.  He  protected  trade,  founded  the  flax 
manufacture,  organised  a  respectable  army, 
and  introduced  many  roforms  into  the  Churoh 
and  the  administration.  But  his  harshness 
to  individuals,  and  his  intolerance  of  oppo- 
sition gained  him  numerous  enemies  amongst 
the  English  colonists,  whilst  his  disregard  of 
the  king's  promises  to  the  native  Iri&,  and 
the  threatened  Plantation  of  Connaught, 
created  feelings  of  distrust  and  dread,  which 
bore  fruit  in  the  robellion  of  1641.  In  Sept., 
1639,  he  was  summoned  to  England,  and  be- 
came at  once  the  leading  spirit  in  the  com- 
mittee of  eight,  to  whom  Scotch  affairs  were 
entrusted,  and  the  king's  chief  adviser.  In 
Jan.,  1640,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Strafford. 
By  his  advice  the  king  summoned  the  Short 
Parliament,  and  dissolved  it  when  it  became 
unruly.  In  order  to  carrv  on  the  war 
with  Scotland,  he  suggested  expedients  of 
every  kind — a  loan  from  Spain,  the  debase- 
ment of  the  coinage,  and  the  emplo^noient 
of  the  Irish  army  to  subdue  Scotland,  or 
if  necessary  to  keep  down  England.  The 
king  appointed  him  Lieutenant-Greneral  of 
the  English  army  (Aug.  20,  1640),  but  his 
energy  could  not  avert  defeat,  and  when  the 
council  of  peers  advised  the  kmg  to  summon 
a  Parliament,  his  fate  was  assured.  In  spite 
of  illness  Strafford  hurried  up  to  London  to 
impeach  the  popular  leaders  for  treasonable 
correspondence.  Pym  moved  Strafford's  im- 
peachment on  Nov.  11,  and  he  was  arrosted 
the  same  day.  His  trial  began  in  West- 
minster Hall  on  March  22,  1641.  The  ex- 
treme party  in  the  Commons,  dissatisfied 
with  the  slow  and  doubtful  course  of  impeach- 
ment, brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder  (April 
10),  which  passed  its  third  reading  in  the 
Commons  on  April  21,  and  in  the  Lords  on 
May  8.    The  kmg's  attempts  to  save  Straf- 


ford, and  above  all  the  disooyery  ol  the  first 
Army  Plot,  sealed  his  fate,  and  prevented  the 
acceptance  of  a  suggested  compromise,  which 
would  have  saved  his  life,  but  incapacitated 
him  from  all  office.  The  king  postponed  his 
answer  as  long  as  he  could,  and  conaolted  ths 
bishops  and  judges,  but  the  danger  of  a 
popular  rising  induced  him  to  yield,  and 
give  his  assent  to  the  bill  (May  10).  Straf- 
ford was  executed  on  May  12.  His  attaindet 
was  ro versed  in  1662. 

Qardiner,  HtMt,  of  Eng.,  190S—1U2:  Bosh- 
worth.  Hutortoal  CwL*6tum9:  Stnufcrd  Papgn  : 
Life  of  Stnffoid  in  Fonters  Britttk  StmUamtn. 
▼ol.  ii.  [C.  H,  F.} 

Straffordiuui.  The  bill  of  attainder 
against  Strafford  passed  the  third  readini? 
(April  2,  1641)  by  a  majority  of  204  againe^ 
69.  Mr.  William  Wheeler,  M.P.  for  West- 
buiy,  took  down  the  names  of  the  minority, 
copies  of  the  list  got  abroad,  and  one  was 
posted  up  in  the  Old  Palace  Yard,  West- 
minster, with  the  addition  **  these  are  the 
Straffordians,  betrayers  of  their  oonntry.^ 
The  list  included  the  names  of  Selden,  Lord 
Bigby,  Orlando  Bridgeman,  and  Holbonie. 
It  did  not  contain  Ihose  of  Falkland  and 
Hyde,  who  voted  for  the  bill.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  division  lists  was  at  this  time  a 
breach  of  privilege.  The  House  itself  first 
published  the  names  of  membera  voting  in 
the  year  1836. 

Clarendon,  Sid,  <tf  th§  RJbMum  ;  T.  H  Swn- 
fotd,  Studiii  amd  lUMatraJtioM  itftho  Qrmt  Bt^d- 
lum. 

Straits  SettiLements,  Tn,  aitnated 

in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  comprise  Penang, 
Singapore,  Malacca,  and  Wellealey  IV»- 
Tince.  lliese  settlements  originally  formed 
under  the  Indian  government,  weire  trans- 
ferred to  the  charge  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
1867.  The  government  of  the  collecti^-<e 
colony  at  Singapore  is  vested  in  a  governor 
and  executive  council  of  nine  members,  and  a 
legislative  council  of  ten  official  and  six 
unofficial  members  nominated  by  the  crovn. 
Penang  has  a  lieutenant-govemofr,  and 
Malacca  a  resident,  both  under  the  Grovemor 
of  Singapore.  The  population  is  very 
mixed,  and  inclndes  Malays,  Chinese,  Ben- 
galese,  Arabs,  Burmese,  SiaiiifiBe,  and  nume- 
rous other  races. 

Stratfbr^  John,  Archbishop  of  Gkn- 
terbury  {d.  1348),  first  appears  as  sitting 
in  Parliament  in  1317.  He  was  freqnentlj 
employed  on  embassies  by  Edward  IT.,  and 
in  1323  was  made  Bishop  of  Winchester  by 
the  Pope,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  king, 
who,  however,  eventually  recognised  him. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  deposition  of 
Edward  II.,  but  thou^  he  saw  the  neoessaty 
of  getting  rid  of  the  mlstuated  kins,  be  did 
not  wish  to  put  the  power  into  the  hands  of 
Isabella  and  Mortimer.  His  oppositioa  to 
the  guilty  pair  led  to  his  perssootioiiy  mod  he 
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woB  compelled  to  take  ref a^  in  a  forest  in 
Hampshire,  where  he  remamed  till  the  fidl 
of  Mortimer.  Edward  III.  made  him  Chan- 
cellor in  1330,  and  he  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury  in  1333.  He  held  the 
Great  Seal  twice  again,  from  1336  to  1337 
and  for  a  short  period  in  1340.  In  this  latter 
year  occurred  the  ^eat  quarrel  between  the 
king  and  the  archbishop.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Stratford  was  a  faithful  minister  to 
Edward,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  find 
money  sufficient  to  demiy  the  expense  of  the 
costly  French  wars.  Edward,  angered  by 
his  want  of  money  and  the  ill-success  of  his 
expedition,  turned  round  on  the  archbishop 
and  accused  him  of  malversation.  A  lengthy 
dispute  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
king  being  desirous  of  bringing  Stratford 
before  the  Council,  the  peers  declared  that  a 
peer  could  onlv  be  tried  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  thus  incidentally  establishing  an  im- 
portant privilege.  The  archbishop  having 
got  Parliament  on  his  side,  the  king  was  com- 
pelled to  give  in,  and  a  reconciUation  fol- 
lowed. Stratford  was  often  employed  by  the 
king  on  important  affairs,  but  he  never  again 
received  the  chancellorship.  Though  they 
can  hardly  rank  as  statesmen,  the  ardibishop 
and  his  brother  were  able  and  faithful  min- 
isters, anxious  to  check  the  extravagance  of  the 
king,  and  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Hook,  ArchltUlurM  of  CatiUfhury  ;  W.  Long- 
nian,  Edward  tKe  Third. 

8tratt01l»  Thb  Battle  of  (May  16, 1643), 
took  place  during  the  Great  Rebellion.  The 
Parliamentary  forces  under  General  Chudleigh, 
Sir  Bichard  Buller,  Sir  Alexander  Oarew, 
and  the  Earl  of  Stsmford,  were  defeated  by 
the  Cornish  army  under  Sir  Ralph  Hopton 
and  Sir  Bevil  GrenviUe.  The  Parliamentary 
forces  were  weakened  b^  the  detachment  of 
Sir  George  Chudleigh  with  all  their  cavalry. 
They  were  posted  on  the  top  of  Stratton  HiU, 
which  the  Cornish  army  after  several  hours' 
hard  fighting  succeeded  in  storming.  General 
Chudleigh  and  1,700  prisoners  were  taken, 
together  with  thirteen  guns,  and  all  the 
baggage  and  stores  of  the  defeated  army. 

StrioUaiid,  Aonbs  {b.  1806,  d,  1874), 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Strickland, 
of  Beydon  Hall,  Suffolk,  was  the  author  of 
numerous  works  of  fiction  and  poetry.  She 
published  Livsa  of  the  Queen*  of  England  from 
the  Norman  Conqmet^  12  vols.,  1840 — 48  (new 
ed.,  8  vols.,  1851 — 52),  which  attained  great 
pojpularitv.  The  work  is  interesting,  and 
written  in  a  lively  style,  but  the  author's 

i'udgment  was  not  sufficiently  critical,  nor 
ler  acquaintance  with  general  English  his- 
tory wide  enough,  for  it  to  be  of  much  value 
as  an  authority.  In  1850 — 59  she  wrote  Lite* 
of  the  Queen*  of  Scotland^  which  includes  an 
elaborate,  but  not  conclusive,  vindication  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  In  1866  she  published 
Jjivet  of  the  Seven  Bishop*, 


Stroda,  William  (ii.  1645),  was  re- 
turned to  the  House  ox  Commons  in  the 
last  Parliament  of  James  I.,  and  the 
five  Parliaments  of  his  son.  In  the  third 
Parliament  of  Charles  he  took  part  in  the 
tumult  caused  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Speaker's  refusal  to  put  Eliot's  resolutions, 
for  which  he  was  called  before  the  Council 
and  imprisoned  until  January,  1640.  In  the 
Long  Parliament  he  is  mentioned  by  Clarendon 
as  '*  one  of  those  ephori  who  most  avowed  the 
curbing  and  suppressing  of  majesty,"  and 
"  one  of  the  fiercest  men  of  the  party,  and  of 
the  party  only  for  his  fierceness."  On  Dec. 
24,  1640,  he  introduced  the  bill  for  annual 
Parliaments,  and  on  Nov.  28,  in  1641,  moved 
that  the  kingdom  should  be  put  in  a  posture 
of  defence.  He  did  not  scruple  to  avow  that 
the  safety  of  the  Parliament  aepended  on  the 
Scottish  army,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  it 
in  England.  "  The  sons  of  Zeruiah,"  he  said 
(referring  to  the  court  party),  **  are  too  strong 
lor  us."  He  was  one  of  the  five  members 
impeached  by  the  king  (Jan.,  1642).  After 
the  Civil  War  began  he  took  an  active  part 
against  the  king  in  Somerset,  and  in  his  place 
in  the  Commons  opposed  all  proposals  to  &eat. 

8.  S.  Gftxdiner,  Hitt.  i^f'Eng.,  l&08—ie4i, 

Strongbow  was  the  surname  of  Richard 
de  Clare/Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  nobleman  of 
ruined  fortunes  and  adventurous  spirit.  It 
was  this  doubtless  that  made  him  eager  to 
accept  the  hand  of  Eva,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Leinster,  and  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Ireland.  He  applied  to  Henry  for  leave,  and 
got  a  dubious  answer,  which  became  finally 
an  absolute  prohibition,  but  in  spite  of  it  he 
sailed  from  Milford  Haven  in  1169.  In  1170 
he  married  Eva,  and  was  probably  elected 
tamst,  and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Lein- 
ster in  1 171.  In  1 172  he  joined  Henry  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  returned  to  Ireland  as  governor 
in  1173.  A  mutiny  of  the  soldiery  compelled 
him  to  supersede  his  friend  Hervey  Mount- 
Maurice  by  Baymond  le  Gros,  but  he  refused 
him  the  hand  of  his  sister.  Being  defeated 
by  the  O'Briens  in  1174  he  found  it  necessary 
to  accept  Baymond  as  a  brother-in-law. 
Though  Henry  himself  had  recalled  that 
leader,  the  voice  of  the  soldiery  again  com- 
pelled Strongbow  to  make  Baymond  their 
commander.  In  1176  he  died  at  Dublin  of  a 
cancer  in  the  leg,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral.  He  left  but  one  daughter,  Isabel, 
who  brought  his  vast  lands  to  William 
Marshal  of  Pembroke,  her  husband.  Ac- 
cording to  Giraldus  he  never  originated  an 
enterprise,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  guided 
by  others ;  he,  however,  allows  him  to  have 
been  just  and  even  generous,  and  brave  in 
battle.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  the 
Church,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  priory  of 
Kilmainhsm. 

Oiialdus  Ckmbmisis,  XapmfnaUo  Hibemim,' 
I^TtteltOB,  Eemry  II, 
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Strypei  John  {h.  1643,  d.  1737),  an 
industrious  compiler  of  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  English  Reformation,  was  vicar 
of  Leyton  in  Essex.  His  chief  works  are 
BeeleHattieal  M&morUUi,  a  Church  history 
under  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  YI.,  and  Miuy, 
with  invaluable  original  papers  in  appendices; 
Tke  Annalt  of  the  Refwrmatum  ;  the  Xm>m  of 
Cranmer,  Parker,  Qrifidal,  WhUgift,  Cheke, 
Smith,  and  Aylmer  ;  and  an  enlarged  edition  of 
Stowe's  i$Mrv«y  of  London  (1720).  A  man  of 
little  ability  and  some  prejudice,  Strype*s  solid 
work  has  made  his  collections  quite  indispen- 
sable for  the  history  of  the  change  of  religion 
in  England.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  the 
Oxford  Press  in  octavo. 

StlUtft  Family.  The  Stuarts  were 
descended  from  a  certain  Walter  Fits-Alan, 
lord  of  Oswestry,  who  entered  the  service 
of  David  L,  by  whom  he  was  created  High 
Steward  of  Scotland.  The  office  became 
hereditary  in  the  family.  Alexander,  the 
fourth  Steward  of  the  Fits- Alan  stock,  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Largs  in  1263 ;  the 
fifth,  James,  was  one  of  the  regents  appointed 
on  the  death  of  Alexander  III. ;  the  sixth, 
Walter,  supported  Bobert  Bruce,  conmianded 
a  division  at  Bannockbum,  and  was  rewarded 
in  1316  by  the  hand  of  Brace's  daughter, 
Marjory.  Marjory's  son,  Bobert,  ruled  Scot- 
land as  regent  during  the  minority  of  David 
II.  and  his  captivity  in  England,  and  upon 
David's  death,  in  1371,  succeeded  to  the 
Scottish  throne.  TFor  the  history  of  the 
Stuart  sovereigns  of  Scotland,  eee  Bobbbt  II. 
and  m.,  Jambs  I.,  U.,  UL,  IV.,  V.,  and 
Maky.] 

With  the  accession  of  James  YL  of  Scotland 
to  the  English  throne  (1603^  as  James  I., 
the  history  of  the  Stuart  rule  in  England 
begins;  it  is  that  of  the  transition  from 
the  personal  government  of  the  Torkist  and 
Tudor  periods  to  the  Parliamentary  system 
of  Hanoverian  times.  Such  a  transition  was, 
in  England,  inevitable ;  but  to  the  character 
and  policy  of  the  Stuart  kings  it  was  due 
that  the  change  had  to  be  effected  \rf 
means  of  a  rebellion  and  a  revolution. 
Parliament  had  already  in  the  later  years 
of  Elizabeth  begun  to  assume  a  more  mde- 
pendent  attitude;  but  that  queen  bad  tact 
enough  to  keep  it  in  good  temper,  and,  as  in 
the  question  of  the  monopolies,  knew  when  to 
yield.  But  James  I.  was  utterly  devoid  of 
tact,  and  nerer  succeeded  in  making  himself 
respected.  More  than  this,  he  continually 
forced  upon  men's  attention  a  doctrine  of 

Erero^tive  which  cut  at  the  root  of  Enp^lish 
beities.  Moreover,  his  Scotch  experience 
had  rendered  him  singularly  unfit  to  deal 
with  English  ecclesiastical  (ufficulties.  The 
time  had  come  for  concessions  to,  or  at  any 
rate  considerate  treatment  of,  the  Puritans. 
But  James,  though  he  did  not,  as  Charles  I., 
regard   episcopacy  as  a  sacred    institution, 


valued  it  highly  as  a  means  of  keeping  ths 
clergy  in  order ;  any  concession  to  tibe  Puri- 
tans would,  he  thought,  weaken  episcopal 
authority,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  that 
independenoe-of  the  clergy  which  in  Scotland 
had  proved  so  dangerous  to  the  state ;  there- 
fore he  refused  all  change,  and  so  bionght 
about  the  union  against  hiniHelf  of  the  poli- 
tical and  religious  oppositions.  His  domesde 
difficulties  were  incresjBed  by  his  ill-advised 
foreign  policy.  James  knew  far  better  than 
his  subjects  the  true  position  of  affaire  on  the 
Continent;  and,  although  his  policy  of  me- 
diation could  never  have  suooeeded^  a  frank 
statement  of  reasons  would  have  done  mooh 
to  lessen  the  opposition  of  the  Commoas ;  bat 
as  he  took  no  pains  to  make  his  people  aader- 
stand  him,  it  was  inevitable  that  Uie  Protestant 
feeling  of  the  country  should  be  offended  by 
the  marriage  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  by 
the  king's  refusal  to  interfere  energetically 
to  save  the  Palatinate.  So  firm  was  the 
distrust  which  his  action  inspired,  that  even 
when,  under  pressure  from  Buckii^ham, 
James  declared  war  against  Spain,  Parlisunait 
would  not  believe  that  a  great  continental 
war  was  seriously  intended,  and  refused  si^ 

Slies.  The  question  more  and  more  deaxiy 
efined  itself:  could  the  king  persist  in  a 
certain  policy,  or  retain  a  certain  minister, 
against  the  will  of  Parliament  P  The  actoal 
Parliamentary  gains  of  James's  reign  were 
but  few;  more  important  was  it  that  the 
impositions  had  raised  the  question  ol  unpar- 
liamentary taxation,  and  that  the  revival  of 
impeachment  had  given  Parliament  a  weapon 
against  the  king.  But  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
nn^  determined  to  carry  out  a  certain  policy 
agamst  the  wish  of  his  subjects,  and  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds  by  unparliamentarr 
means,  and  if  Parliament  in  vain  attacked 
ministers,  the  ultimate  issue  would  depend  on 
the  preponderance  of  power,  and  this  oonld  be 
decided  only  by  war.  This  is  what  came  xo 
pass  under  Charles  I. 

But  while  the  victory  of  Parliament  was 
inevitable,  it  was  well  that  it  should  not  be 

Sremature.  Had  Charles  yielded  to  adl  the 
emands  of  the  Commons  in  1629,  had  he 
given  them  complete  control  of  taxation,  and 
recognised  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  he 
would  have  handed  over  his  sovereignty  to 
them.  But  the  Commons  were  not  yet  fit  to 
exercise  such  a  power.  Their  supremary 
would  have  established  a  gross  tyranny  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  for  all  opinions  diaiiked 
by  the  majority  of  average  Blnglishmen 
would  have  been  proscribed  in  the  National 
Church.  Nor  were  the  Commons  as  yet  fit  to 
govern.  Nothing  existed  comparable  to  the 
modem  system  m  cabinet  and  party  goveni- 
ment;  the  rule  of  the  House  of  GoauDonB 
would  have  been  the  rule  of  an  unorganissd 
mob. 

Then  followed  eleven  years  vrithont  a  Vut* 
liament.    At  first  the  ooimtry  was  quiet ;  bat 
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Laud's  action  upon  beooming  archbiehop,  and 
the  attempt  to  nuse  Ship-money,  strengthened 
and  bound  more  closely  together  the  Jroritan 
and  the  constitutionalist  opposition;  and  when 
the  Scotch  attack  forced  Charles  to  put  him- 
aelf  into  the  hands  of  Parliament,  the  oppo- 
sition saw  their  own  strength,  and  Charles 
bad  to  surrender  one  by  one  the  powers  and 
prerogativee  by  which  he  had  attempted  to 
govern. 

But  the  redress  of  political  grievances  left 
the  religious  difficulties  still  unsolved.  It 
became  clear  during  the  struggles  of  1641 — 
42  that  the  main  question  left  was  that  of 
the  existence  of  episcopacy ;  from  the  episco- 
palian party  arose  the  Cavalier  party;  and 
though  the  attempt  to  seize  the  Five  Members, 
and  the  consequent  introduction  of  the  Militia 
Bill  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war,  the 
religious  element  was  iar  more  important 
than  the  constitutional  in  the  early  years  of 
the  war. 

The  constitutional  questions  of  the  second 
Stuart  period  differ  mm  those  of  the  first. 
No  longer  was  there  a  direct  assertion  of 
"^  absolute  power ; "  no  unparliamentary  taxa- 
tion was  attempted ;  there  was  no  exercise  of 
judicial  power  by  Council  or  Star  Chamber. 
Charles  II.  ruled  not  against,  but  through  a 
Parliament  which  he  tried  to  make  subser- 
vient. Tet  the  judges  were  still  under  court 
influence ;  prerogative  lingered  in  the  '*  dis- 
pensing power ;  '*  and  divine  right  reappeared 
under  the  doctrine  of  **  non-resistance."  The 
fall  of  the  Whigs  after  the  dissolution  of  1681 
showed  how  strong  the  Royalist  feeling  of  the 
country  remained,  in  spite  of  eighteen  years' 
mlsgovemment ;  and  even  after  the  lessons 
of  &e  Oreat  Rebellion,  the  Stuarts  might  at 
the  eleventh  hour  have  succeeded  in  creating 
a  despotism,  had  not  James  II.  attacked  the 
Bnglish  Church,  and  so  united  all  classes 
against  him. 

The  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  and  of 
Anne,  though  the  sisters  were  of  the  Stuart 
house,  are  more  closely  connected  with  later 
than  with  earlier  history.  In  them  begins 
the  development  of  party  cabinet  govern- 
ment; ana  instead  of  a  shifting  policy  of 
neutrality  or  a  truckling  to  France,  the  great 
^niggle  commences  between  France  and 
Englaiid  which  was  to  last  till  the  present 
century.    [Pbtitxon  or  Right;  Great  Rb- 

BBLLION,  CO.] 

Oitfdiner,  Higt.  of  Sna,,  1603—1648  Is  the 
great  authority  for  CharlM  I.  and  James  I. ; 
Banke,  Hid.  of  Sng^  im  ■i)eoiaIly  valuable  for 
the  later  Stuarts.  For  Charles  II.  and  James 
TL  we  haTe  also  Macanlay's  brilliant  bat  not 
ahfm  trostworthj  Higt.  of  Eng.  The  best 
short  general  sketch  is  in  the  small  volume  by 
"'^.  Gardiner,  entitled  TK»  Puritan  BeMlum. 


Stnarty  Arabblla.   [Ababblla  Stuart.] 

Stuart,  GHABI.B8  Edward,  known  as  the 
Yoimo  pRBTBNnBK  (b.  1720,  d,  1788),  was  the 
mm  of  James  Edward  Stuart,  and  Clementina, 


granddaughter  of  John  Sobieski,  Kins  of 
Poland.  He  was  bom  at  Rome.  His  educa- 
tion was  yery  much  neglected.  He  became  of 
political  importance  on  the  renewal  of  the 
hostihty  between  England  and  France  after 
the  fall  of  Walpole.  Cardinal  Tencin,  the 
French  minister,  was  in  favour  of  an  invasion 
of  England,  and  in  1743  Charles  came  to  Paris. 
Louis  XV.,  although  he  refused  to  see  him, 
was  not  unfriendly  to  his  cause ;  1 6,000  veterans 
imder  Marshal  Saxe  were  stationed  at  Dun- 
kirk, while  fleets  were  collected  at  Brest  and 
Toulon.  But  the  French  admiral,  Roque- 
f euille,  feared  to  attack  the  English  under 
Sir  John  Norris ;  lus  ships  were  (uspersed  by 
a  storm,  and  the  French  ministry  aNmdoning 
the  design,  appointed  Saxe  to  command  in 
Flanders.  The  Pretender  retired  to  Paris, 
whence  he  communicated  with  his  Scotch 
adherents  through  Murray  of  Broughton. 
The  results  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  (1746^ 
caused  him  to  hasten  his  plans.  He  embarkea 
at  Nantes  (1746)  in  a  privateer,  attended  by  a 
French  man-of-war,  but  the  latter  vessel  was 
attacked  and  disabled  by  an  English  ship,  so 
that  Charles  arrived  in  Scotland  stripped  of 
supplies,  and  with  only  seven  companions. 
[jACOBrrBs.]  After  the  battle  of  Culloden 
Charles  fled,  and  succeeded,  after  five  months' 
wanderings  in  the  Hebrides,  in  escaping  to 
France.  He  owed  his  life  to  Flora  Mac- 
donald.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  found  that 
no  more  help  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
French  couit.  On  one  occasion  Tencin 
proposed  that  he  should  be  supplied  with 
French  troops  on  condition  that  m  the  event 
of  his  success,  Ireland  should  be  given  to 
Louis.  Charles  replied,  "  Non,  M.  le  UardinaJ, 
tout  on  rien,  point  de  partag^."  In  1747  he 
went  to  Spain,  and  in  1748  to  Prussia,  to  tn^ 
and  get  assistance,  but  without  success,  ae 
quarrelled  with  his  father  and  brother  when 
the  latter  became  a  cardmal.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  France  by  the  conditions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  he  ob- 
stinately refused  to  go,  ana  was  imprisoned. 
He  resided  chiefly  after  this  with  lus  ftiend, 
the  Ihic  de  Bouillon,  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes. 
In  1760,  and  perhaps  in  1763,  he  paid 
mysterious  visits  to  England.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  he  repaired  to  Rome.  His 
character  had  become  degpraded;  his  former 
chivalrous  promise  had  quite  vanished,  he 
was  a  confirmed  drunkard,  ajid  his  friends 
were  alienated  by  his  refusal  to  dismiss  his 
mistress.  Miss  Walkinshaw,  who  it  was  said 
betrayed  his  plans.  In  1772  he  married 
Princess  Louisa  of  Stolbcrg,  a  girl  of  twenty, 
but  the  union  was  unhappy,  and  she  eloped 
with  Alfieri.  His  adherents  had  sent  hiin 
proposals  that  year  of  setting  up  his  standard 
in  America.  *'The  abiUties  of  Prince 
Charles,"  says  Lord  Stanhope,  "  I  may  ob- 
serve, stood  in  direct  contrast  to  his  fauer*s. 
Xo  man  could  express  himself  with  inore 
deamess  and  elegance  than  James    .    .    . 
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but  on  the  other  hand  hia  conduct  was  always 
deficient  in  energy  and  enterpriae.  Charles 
was  no  penman ;  while  in  action,  he  was 
superior.  His  quick  intelligencei  his  prompt- 
ness of  decision,  his  contempt  of  danger, 
are  recorded  on  unquestionable  testimony. 
Another  quality  of  Charleses  mind  was  great 
firmness  of  resolution,  which  pride  and  sorrow 
afterwards  hardened  into  sullen  obstinacy.*' 

Stanhope,  Hist,  cf  Eng, ;  Leckr,  Hi$t.  of  ih4 
BighteetdK  Century ;  Horace  Walpole,  JBn^A  of 
George  II. ;  Ewald,  Life  ofPrinoe  CharUe  Bdward; 
Yamon  Lee,  T^  Co%mte»B  of  Albany. 

Btuarty  Jambs  Edward,  known  as  the  Old 
PsETBNDBU  (b.  1688,  d.  1765),  was  the  son  of 
King  James  II.  and  Mary  of  Modena.  It  was 
generally  believed  at  the  time  that  he  was  a 
supposititious  child ;  but  without  just  cause, 
'^^en  James  II.  contemplated  flight  he  was 
conveyed  to  France  by  Lauzun.  In  1701,  at 
his  father*s  deathbed,  he  was  acknowledged  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  king  undertook  to  uphold 
his  claims.  In  1708  Louis  fitted  out  an  expe- 
dition against  this  country.  But  James,  who 
was  to  have  accompanied  it,  was  taken  ill 
of  the  measles,  and  the  expedition  failed 
completely.  He  then  joined  the  French  army, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Oude- 
narde.  On  the  fall  of  the  Whigs  his  pros- 
pects considerably  improved.  In  1711  Harley 
opened  negotiations  for  peace  with  the  French 
court  through  the  Abb^  Gkiutier,  who  was 
also  a  Jacobite  agent.  In  1712  James  ven- 
tured to  write  to  his  sister  Anne.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  France,  and  removed  to 
Bar  in  Lorraine.  During  this  period  it  was 
constantly  urged  upon  him  that  he  should 
change  ms  religion,  but  he  distinctly  refused 
to  do  so.  In  June  23,  1714,  proclamations 
against  him  were  issued  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  On  receiving  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Anne,  he  went  horn.  Bar-le-Duc  to 
Plombi^res,  where  he  issued  a  proclamation 
claiming  the  crown,  and  from  thence  to  Gom- 
mercy.  With  Bolingbroke  as  Secretary  of 
State,  jthe  Pretender's  schemes  seemed  to  have 
a  chance  of  success.  It  was  hoped  that 
Louis  might  be  induced  to  break  the  peace ; 
the  Jacobites  in  England  were  supposed  to 
be  eager  to  rise.  But  the  flight  of  Ormonde 
from  England  was  followed  bv  tiie  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  Despite  Bolingbroke's  advice  l^Iar 
rose  in  Scotland.  [Jacobites.]  It  was  not  until 
Mar*s  expedition  was  doomed  to  failure  that 
James  arrived  in  Scotland.  He  went  to 
Scone,  where  he  assumed  the  style  of  royalty. 
But  it  was  evident  that  he  lacked  all  energy. 
Argyle  advanced  on  Pertii,  James  and  Mar 
withdrew  before  him,  and,  deserting  their 
followers,  secretly  fled  to  France.  On  his 
return  James  most  unjustly  laid  the  blame 
of  the  failure  on  Bolingbroke,  and  dis- 
missed him.  His  place  was  taken  by  Mar. 
In  L717  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  the 
Spanish  minister  Alberoni,  resolved  to  bring 


about  a  Stuart  restoration.  But  their  plant 
&dled.  Soon  afterwards  the  Regent  of  France 
was  compelled  by  the  English  government  to 
expel  James  from  the  French  dominiooa.  He 
went  to  Rome  (1717).  He  was  betrothed  to 
Clementina,  gpranddaughter  of  John  Sobie^i, 
King  of  Poland ;  but  on  her  way  to  Rome,  she 
was  arrested  by  the  Emperor,  and  detained 
prisoner.  In  1719  Alberoni  fitted  oat  an 
expedition  against  England.  The  Pr^ender 
wa^  invited  to  Spain,  and  there  publicly 
received.  The  expedition  imder  Ormonde  was 
scattered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  This  year 
Princess  Sobieski  escaped  from  Austria,  and 
went  to  Italy,  where  she  married  the  Pre- 
tender. In  1721  Charles  Edward  was  bom. 
In  1722  Atterbury*s  plot  for  a  short  period 
seemed  likely  to  succeed.  James  sent  an  extra- 
ordinary declaration  from  Lucca,  offering  to 
allow  George  II.  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
and  the  title  of  King  of  Hanover,  if  he 
would  quietly  surrender  the  English  crown. 
In  1728  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  incite  a 
rebellion  in  the  Highlands  was  made  bi* 
Allan  Cameron.  James  had  quarrelled  with 
Mar,  and  now  had  as  a  favourite  Colonel  Hay, 
who  was  made  Secretary  of  State  and  Earl  of 
Inverness.  Clementina,  jealous  of  Invempes, 
left  him,  whereat  the  Emperor  and  Spain  were 
alienated  from  him.  On  the  death  of  GeorK« 
L  he  repaired  to  Lorraine  full  of  hopes. 
They  were  soon  dashed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  French  government  were  compelled  to 
send  him  from  France.  He  returned  to  Italy 
and  was  reconciled  to  his  wife.  She  died  in 
1735.  He  now  took  as  liis  adviser  James 
Murray,  Invernesses  brother-in-law,  whom 
he  created  Elarl  of  Dunbar.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  war  between  England  and  France 
(1746)  the  Jacobite  hopes  revived.  An  asso- 
ciation of  seven  was  formed  in  Scotland ;  the 
English  Jacobites  were  roused ;  the  Frmch 
minister  was  friendly  to  his  cause.  The 
ultimate  result  of  these  intrigues  was  the 
Toung  Pretender's  expedition  in  1745.  James 
Edward  now  ceased  to  exercise  any  real  in- 
fluence. He  quarrelled  with  his  son  in  1747. 
James  had  fair  abilities,  but  was  thoroaghly 
selfish,  faithless,  and  licentious. 

Jesse,  Memain  of  fks  Pr9t««d«r;  StukboM, 
Higt.  of  Bng.s  Leekj,  Hist,  of  Iko  BigkUtmtk 
Century. 

fBltnbbe.  Thomas,  a  Puritan  lawyer,  and 
brother-in-law  of  Cartwright,  wrote  in  1579 
a  pamphlet  against  the  proposed  marriage  of 
Elizabeth  with  the  Duke  of  Anion.  For  this 
he  was  sentenced  to  have  his  right  hand  cot 
off;  and  on  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  is 
said  to  have  waved  his  hat  in  his  left  hand, 
crying,  "  Long  live  Queen  Elisabeth  !**  This 
story  is,  however,  doubtful.  Stubbe  was  in 
1587  employed  by  Burleigh  to  answer  the 
libels  of  Cardinal  Allen.  In  1588  lie  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Yarmouth. 

StubbSp  Thomas  [d,  1373),  a  Domini- 
can, wrote  a  chroniole  of  the  Ardibiaiio|is 
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of  York,  which  contains  much  valuahle  his- 
torical matter.  It  has  heen  printed  by 
T¥ryBden. 

Btnkeley,  SiK  Thomas  {d.  1678),  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Protector  Somerset,  was  impli- 
cated in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
(1554),  and  was  compelled  to  lea  re  England, 
subsequently  becoming  a  noted  pirate  or 
privateer.  He  afterwards  went  to  Ireland 
and  acquired  considerable  possessions  there. 
In  1570  he  betook  himseU  to  Spain,  and 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Philip,  de- 
claring that  his  influence  was  sufficient  to 
procure  an  easy  conquest  of  Ireland ;  but  the 
contemplated  invasion  came  to  nothing.  A 
few  years  later  Stukeley  again  projected  an 
attack  on  Ireland,  but  this  time  with  papal 
aid ;  he  was  killed,  however,  on  his  way  at 
Alr-ftgar  in  battle  with  the  Moors. 

Bnbixifeiidatioii  was  the  process  of 
creating  inferior  feudal  obligations  by  the 
lord  of  a  fief.  For  example,  a  lord  who  held 
an  estate  of  the  crown,  would  grant  part  of 
it  to  a  Bub-tenant  of  his  own,  who  would 
henceforward  stand  in  an  analogous  relation 
to  him  to  that  in  which  he  stood  to  his  lord. 
Very  often  the  process  of  subinfeudation 
went  so  far  that  the  nominal  holder  of  a  fief 
had  not  enough  left  in*his  own  hands  to  per- 
form the  services  required  of  him.  Fraudu- 
lent acts  of  this  type  were  not  uncommon. 
At  last  the  statute  Quia  Emptoret  (July,  1290) 
practically  aboHshed  future  cases  of  subin- 
feudation by  enacting  that  in  future  transfers 
of  land,  the  purchaser  should  not  enter  into 
feudal  relations  of  dependence  with  the  alienor, 
but  should  stand  to  the  lord  of  the  fief  in  the 
same  relation  in  which  the  alienor  had  him- 
self stood.    [Fbvdalisic.] 

Submission  of  the  Clsrgy,  Thb,  was 

an  agreement  forced  upon  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1632,  that  no 
new  canons  should  be  enacted  without  the 
king's  sanction,  and  that  a  review  of  the 
existing  canons  should  be  made,  and  all  dis- 
approved of  struck  out.  In  1534  this  sub- 
mission was  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament called  the  Statute  of  the  Submission 
of  the  aergy  (25  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  19),  which 
moreover  gave  the  king  power  to  summon 
Convocation  by  his  own  writ,  annul  aU  done 
without  his  licence,  and  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  review  the  canon  law.  The  exact 
significance  of  these  Acts  was  fiercely  debated 
during  the  stormy  period  that  preceded  the 
yirtual  suspension  of  Convocation  in  1717. 

Subsidy,  a  Parliamentary  grant  to  the 
crown,  acquired  during  the  sixteenth  century 
a  fixed  and  technical  sense.  The  custom  of 
granting  a  round  sum  of  money  which  had 
grown  up  since  the  days  of  Edward  IV., 
became  m  the  reign  of  Mary  stereotyped. 
Henceforth  a  subsidy  meant  a  tax  of  4s.  in 
the  pound  for  lands,  and  2s.  8d.  for  goods 


from  Englishmen,  and  of  double  that  sum 
from  aliens;  in  all  amounting  to  £70,000. 
Besides  this  a  special  subsidy  of  £20,000  was 
levied  on  the  clergy.  From  tins  date,  a  Par- 
liament granted  one  or  two  or  more  subsidies. 
The  Subaidy  Rolh  give  an  account  of  how  the 
taxes  were  raised. 

Sudbui^f  Simon  of,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (1376—1381),  was  bom  at  Sudbury, 
studiea  canon  law  at  Paris,  and  became  at- 
tached to  the  Papal  Curia.  He  also  attached 
himself  to  John  of  Gaunt.  In  1360  he  was 
made  Chancellor  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1362 
Bishop  of  London.  He  took  part  in  several 
embassies.  He  incurred  unpopularity  by  his 
enlightened  aversion  to  pilgrimages.  In  1375 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
was  murdered  in  1381  by  the  insurgent 
peasantry  when  they  took  possession  of  the 
Tower. 

Hook,  ilrchlnflfcopi  of  Cantorbury. 

Sndoosain^THB  Battle  op  rjuly  1, 1848), 
was  fought  during  the  second  Sikh  War. 
After  Kineyree  Lieutenant  Edwardes  was 
reinforced  by  4,000  men  from  Cashmere. 
Moolraj,  alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of  his 
opponents,  drew  together  his  whole  force, 
which  had  been  augmented  by  11,000  deser- 
ters, and  attacked  them  near  Sudoosain.  The 
battle  began  with  a  furious  cannonade,  which 
lasted  several  hours,  but  at  last  a  brilliant 
charge  by  one  of  Colonel  Cortland's  regiments 
broke  the  ranks  of  the  Sikhs.  Moolraj  fled,  and 
was  followed  by  his  whole  army  to  Mooltan. 

SudrmSy  Thb  {Sudreyjar)^  was  a  name 
given  by  {he  Norwegians  to  the  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Islands,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Orkneys  or  Norderies.  Some  authorities  say 
that  the  Western  Islands  themselves  were 
divided  into  the  Norderies  and  Suderies,  the 
point  of  division  being  Ardnamurchan.  Peo- 
pled by  a  Gkelic  race,  the  Western  Isles  were 
early  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  and  in  the  ninth 
century  colonised  bv  Norwegians,  who  made 
themselves  the  lords  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, though  the  islands  preserved  more  Celtic 
than  Norse  characteristics.  There  were  fre- 
quent contests  for  the  poBsession  of  the  Western 
Isles  between  the  Norwegian  jarls  of  Orkney 
and  the  Danish  kings  of  Dublin  about  1070. 
A  new  Norwegian  dynasty  was  founded  in 
these  isles  by  the  Viking,  Grodred  Crovan.  In 
1164  a  division  of  the  islands  was  made,  those 
south  of  Ardnamurchan  Point  becoming  the 
territory  of  Somerlaed  of  Argyle.  In  1222 
Argyle  was  absorbed  into  Scotland  proper,  and 
in  July,  1266,  the  rest  of  the  Western  Isles 
were  ceded  to  Alexander  III.  on  consideration 
of  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  The 
name  is  still  preserved  in  the  designation  of 
the  Manx  bishop,  as  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
though  none  of  the  Southern  Islands  have  for 
many  centuries  been  included  in  his  diocese. 

.  Jltgum  Jf  annul. 
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Buatcmiiis  Panliiiiui  was  Soman  com- 
mander  in  Britain  from  69  to  62.  His  first 
action  was  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  Mona 
(Anglesey),  the  chief  seat  of  Druidism.  From 
this  he  was  recalled  hv  the  news  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Iceni,  under  JBoadicea,  the  capture  of 
Verulamium,  Gamulodtmum,  and  other  ports, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies.  After  a  tedious  campaign,  Suetonius 
gained  a  decisiye  victory  over  the  Britons 
near  London;  hut  his  harshness  having  greatly 
conduced  to  the  rehellion,  despite  his  ultimate 
success  he  was  recalled  in  the  year  62. 
Tkcitiis.  Vita  Afficcia, 

Bxdl6lkf  Charlbs  B&andok,  Bvkb  of 
{d,  1645),  a  general  and  courtier  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VlII.  As  a  conmumder  his  success 
in  an  expedition  against  France  was  hut  in- 
different, hut  as  an  exponent  of  chivalry  he 
was  without  rival.  His  marriage  to  Mary, 
Heniy's  sister,  very  soon  after  the  death  of 
her  first  hushand,  Louis  XII.,  was  with 
Henry's  consent,  and  their  issue  were  preferred 
in  the  king's  will  to  those  of  his  elder  sister, 
Margaret  of  Scotland. 

Snifolky  Edmund  db  i^  Polb,  Dukb  of 
(d,  1513),  was  the  son  of  John  de  la  Pole, 
JDuke  of  Suffolk,  hy  Elizabeth,  eldest  sister  of 
Edward  IV.  For  consenting  to  take  service 
under  Henry  VII.  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  allowed  to  redeem  a  portion  of  the 
estates  of  his  father.  A  few  years  later  he  was 
guilty  of  homicide,  and  resenting  the  notion  of 
being  tried  for  the  crime  as  a  deadly  insult,  he 
fled  to  Flanders,  and  entered  into  active  rela- 
tions with  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Burg^undy. 
Henry,  however,  persuaded  him  to  return, 
but  in  the  foUowmg  year  he  again  fled  to 
Flanders,  this  time  with  a  view  of  restoring 
his  broken  fortunes  by  some  private  enter* 
prise.  On  the  shipwreck  of  the  Archduke 
Philip  in  Jan.,  1606,  Henry  did  not  hesitate 
to  insist  upon  his  surrender  as  a  main  article 
of  the  treaty  he  then  extorted  from  Philip. 
He  was  at  once  committed  to  the  Tower,  from 
which  he  did  not  emerge  again  till  the  day  of 
his  execution  in  1613.  It  is  supposed  that 
his  execution  at  this  date  was  chiefly  due  to 
Henry  VIII.'s  anger  at  his  brother,  Richard 
de  la  Pole,  entering  the  service  of  France. 
Baoon,  Life  oy  Henry  VIL 

Snffolky  Hbnribtta,  Countess  of  (6. 
eirea  1688,  d,  1767),  was  the  supposed  mis- 
tress of  George  II.  Khe  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  and  married  a  M^. 
Howard,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Suffolk.  When  her  husband  tried 
to  remove  her  from  the  household  of 
Caroline,,  then  Princess  of  Wales,  the 
latter  protected  her.  *'  Queen  Carohno,'*  says 
Stanhope,  **used  to  call  her  in  banter  her 
sister  Howard,  and  was  pleased  to  employ 
her  at  her  toilet,  or  in  menial  offices  about 
her  person.    Lady  Suffolk  was  placid,  good* 


natured,  and  kind-hearted,  but  very  deaf,  and 
not  remarkable  for  wit.  Though  the  king 
passed  half  his  time  in  her  company,  her 
influence  was  quite  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
queen."  She  entertained  a  strong  regard  for 
Swift  and  Pope,  and  was  oouited  by  the 
Opposition  parUy  in  the  mistaken  expectatioD 
ox  gaining  the  royal  ear,  partly  from  real 
regard  for  her  amiable  character.  After  her 
withdrawal  from  court  in  1734,  she  married 
the  Hon.  G^rge  Berkeley. 

"Remjt  Memoin  and  the  Letten  pf  Utm  Omb»> 
tM  ofbvffoUt,  both  edited  bj  Cxoker. 

Suflblky   HiCHABL  DB  LA  PoLB,  EaSX   OF 

{d,  1389),  was  the  son  of  William  de  la 
Pole,  a  Hull  merchant,  who  had  risen 
to  be  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer.  He  early 
succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with 
Richard  II.,  and  in  1383  was  created  Chan- 
cellor. He  was  extremely  unpopular  with 
the  barons,  and  tibie  misgovemment  of  the 
kingdom  was  in  great  measure  attributed  to 
him.  He  was  made  Earl  of  Suff<dk  in  13S^, 
and  this  still  further  increased  his  unpopu- 
laiity,  so  that  in  1386  the  king  was  obliged  to 
remove  him  from  the  chanoeUorship,  and  the 
Commons  drew  up  articles  of  impeackmeat 
against  him.  The  charges  preferred  were  lor 
the  most  part  frivolous;  but  his  condemnation 
was  detennined  on,  and  he  was  seotenoed  to 
imprisonment  till  he  should  lammn  himself 
according  to  the  king*s  pleasure.  After  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  king  and  his  friends  to  annul 
their  decisions,  but  the  barons  were  too 
powerful  for  them,  and  finding  renstanoe  of 
no  avail,  De  la  Pole  fled  in  1388  to  France, 
where  he  died  in  the  following  year. 

SuiFoIkf  Thomas  Howard,  Eaxx.  of 
{d.  1626),  son  of  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  ol 
Norfolk,  was  one  of  the  volunteers  who 
assisted  in  attacking  the  Spanish  Armada  cA 
Calais.  In  1691  he  was  in  command  of  the 
fleet  which  attacked  the  Spanish  treasmre 
ships  off  the  Azores,  when  Sir  Bichard  Orm- 
ville  was  killed,  and  in  1696  was  second  in 
command  of  the  fleet  during  the  expeditioB 
to  Cadiz.  In  the  following  year  he  accom- 
panied Essex  in  his  disastrous  attempt  on  the 
Azores.  On  his  return  home  he  was  created 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  and  in  1603  Earl  ol 
Suffolk.  In  1604  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  executmg  the  office  ol 
Earl  Marshal,  and  was  mainly  inBtmmental  in 
the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  In  1614 
Lord  Suffolk  was  created  Lord  High  T^reasnicr 
of  England,  but  was  deprived  of  ms  office  four 
years  later. 

Bnifolk,  William  db  la  Polb,  Eakl  and 
Dukb  of  {b,  1396,  d.  1450),  grandson  of  HidMel 
de  la  Pole,  served  with  distinction  in  the 
French  wars,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Yemeuil,  and  the  siege  of  Orleans.  He  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  nt  the  CoogresB  of 
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Arrafl  in  1435,  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  mamage  of  Henry  VI.  with  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  for  arranging  which  he  received  a 
marquifiato  in  1445,  and  four  years  later  he 
'was  made  a  duke.  From  1445  he  was  practi- 
cally prime  minister  of  England,  and  was 
strongly  inclined  towards  a  peace  policy,  which 
'brought  great  odium  upon  him^while  the  terms 
of  the  marriage  treaty  which  he  had  nego- 
tiated were  greatly  in  favour  of  France,  Anjou 
and  Maine  heing  ceded  to  King  R6ne,  the 
father  of  Margaret.  Suffolk's  great  rival  was 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  whom  he  accused  to 
the  king  of  treachery.  Gloucester  was  arrested, 
and  his  suspicious  death  shortly  afterwards 
was  popularly  attributed  to  Suffolk.  Suffolk's 
administration  was  extremely  unfortunate; 
abroad  disaster  followed  disaster,  while  at 
liome  taxation  was  heavy,  and  misery  and 
desolation  prevailed.  The  popular  anger 
against  Suffolk  culminated  in  1449.  The 
Commons  brought  grave  charges  against  him. 
He  was  accused  of  gross  mismanagement  and 
treachery  in  France,  of  wishing  to  marry  his 
son  to  iiargaret  Beaufort,  and  thereby  of 
getting  the  crown  for  his  descendants,  and  of 
appropriating  and  misusing  the  roy^  revenue. 
Suffolk,  while  denying  the  charges,  placed 
himself  at  the  king's  disposal,  who,  without 
declaring  his  guilt  or  innocence,  banished  him 
from  the  realm  for  five  years.  It  would  seem 
that  Suffolk  assented  to  this  rather  than 
inculpate  the  kins  and  the  Council  by  awaiting 
his  ^ial  at  the  hands  of  the  Lords.  On  his 
way  to  Flanders  he  was  seized  by  the  crew 
of  a  ship  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  put  to 
death  by  them  as  a  traitor.  He  married  Alice, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Chaucer. 

BioDgham,  Sng.  imcUr  (7m  Hovm  <^  LanoagUr  ; 
Qaixdner,  Introd.  to  Poaton  IMUn, 

Svnderlaiidt  Charlbs  Spencer,  Srd 
£abl  of  {b.  1674,  d.  1722),  in  1698  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
horongh.  He  quarrelled  with  his  father-in- 
law  (1702).  In  1705  he  was  sent  as  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Vienna.  The  Whigs  were 
anxious  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  office, 
as  they  hoped  thereby  to  draw  Marlborough 
over  to  their  side.  The  queen  disUked  him 
for  his  impetuosity  of  temper.  However, 
Godolphin's  threats  of  resignation,  and  the 
prayers  of  Marlborough,  induced  her  to  create 
him  Secretary  of  State  (1706).  In  1710  he 
foolishly  advised  SachevereU's  impeachment, 
and  was  therefore  to  a  g^reat  extent  the  cause 
of  his  party's  overthrow.  On  the  accession 
of  George  L  he  was  much  disgusted  at  being 
appointed  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  post 
he  imagined  to  be  inferior  to  his  merits.  He 
began  to  cabal  with  the  seceders  from  the 
"Whigs  against  Townshend  and  Walpole.  In 
1716  he  went  to  Hanover,  where  he  gained 
the  ear  of  George  I.  and  Stanhope.  He  accused 
Walpole  and  T'ownshend  of  questionable 
dealings  with  the  Duke  of  Aigyle.    George 


was  opposed  to  Townshend  for  his  opposition 
to  his  German  plans,  and  dismissed  him; 
Walpole  followed  his  brother-in-law  out  of 
office.  Sunderland  became  Secretary  of  State, 
and  subsequently  exchanged  offices  with  Stan- 
hope. The  ministry  was  strong ;  and  in  1719 
Walpole  and  Townshend  finding  opposition 
useless  formed  a  coalition  with  hun.  The 
defeat  of  the  government  on  the  Peerage 
Bill,  suggested  by  Simderland  in  order  to 
thwart  file  future  king,  had  done  them  but 
little  harm.  In  1720  came  universal  distress 
owing  to  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 
The  original  scheme  had  been  laid  before 
Sunderland,  and  therefore  it  was  chiefly  on 
him  that  odium  fell.  He  was  accused  of 
having  received  £60,000  stock  as  a  present. 
He  was  most  probably  guiltless;  indeed  it 
is  said  that  he  had  lost  heavily  by  the  trans- 
actions of  the  company.  He  was  declared 
innocent  by  the  Loxds;  but  the  popular 
indignation  was  so  great  that  he  was  forced 
to  resign.  During  the  last  year  of  his  life  he 
is  said  to  have  intrigued  with  the  Pretender. 
**  Lord  Spencer,"  says  Coxe,  "  in  person  was 
highly  mvoured  by  natui«,  and  no  lees 
libendly  gifted  with  intellectual  endowments. 
In  him  a  bold  and  impetuous  spirit  was 
concealed  under  a  cold  and  reserved  exterior. 
He  was  a  zealous  champion  of  the  Whig 
doctrines  in  the  most  enlarged  sense.  Asso- 
ciating with  the  remnant  of  tiie  Republicans 
who  had  survived  the  Commonwealth,  he 
caught  their  spirit.  His  political  idol  was 
Lord  Somers,  although  he  wanted  both  the 
prudence  and  temper  of  so  distinguished  a 
Wer." 

Boyer,  ^nnalt;  Coxe,  Marlhorongh  asd  Wol- 

p&U;  Stanhope,  JS«iVn  of  QiMtn  Annt;  Wyon, 

Mtign  of  Qituen  Anne, 

Bundarlaad,  Robxbt  Spsnobr,  2nd  Eabl 
OP  {b.  1641,  </.*1702),  was  in  his  earlier  career  a 
supporter  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  But  a  singularly  ambitious 
and  self-seeking  di^Kwition  made  him  never 
hesitate  to  change  his  side  when  it  was  likely 
to  be  unprosperoua.  He  became  a  strong  Tory, 
the  leaoing  minister  of  James  II.,  and  ulti- 
mately, though  quite  destitute  of  religious  con- 
victions, professed  his  conversion  to  Catho- 
licism. James  found  in  him  a  subtle  and 
accommodating  minister  of  very  great  ability, 
and  quite  without  scruples,  llie  Revolution 
of  1688  drove  him  into  exile;  but  in  a  few 
years  he  returned,  and  managed  to  insinuate 
himself  into  William  III.'s  favour.  He  was 
William's  adviser  in  forming  a  Whig  ministi:i% 
and  was  made  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  in 

1697. 

Macanlsy,  BitL  of  Bng. ;  Baake,  Hid,  of  Eng, 

Snpplioaaits,  Tmb,  was  the  name  as- 
Bumea^l637)  by  those  persons  in  Scotland 
who  petitioned  or  "  suppucated  "  against  the 
introduction  of  Laud's  Service  Book^  and  the 
Book  of  Canons,  The  Supplicants  were  so 
numerous  and  strong  that  on  the  presentation 
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of  the  Great  Supplication  (which  embraced 
charges  against  the  Service  Book^  the  Book  of 
Canons f  the  bishops,  and  the  government),  the 
Privy  Council  found  it  necessary  to  authorise 
the  election  of  delegates  from  the  Suppli- 
cants to  confer  with  the  executive:  these 
delegates  were  called  '*  The  Tables."  In  1638 
the  Supplicants  signed  the  Covenant,  and 
thenceforward  became  known  by  the  name 
of  Covenanters. 

SupremaCT,  Acts  op.  (I)  26  Hen.  VIII., 
c.  1,  embodied  tne  recognition  of  Convocation, 
and  enacted  "  that  the  king  shall  be  taken, 
accepted,  and  reputed  the  only  supreme  head 
on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and 
that  he  shall  have  "full  power  to  visit, 
repress,  redress,  reform,  restrain,  and  amend 
all  heresies,  errors,  and  enormities,  which  by 
any  manner  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  ought 
lawfully  to  be  reformed."  (2)  26  Hen.  VIII., 
c.  13,  or  the  Treason  Act,  made  it  high  treason 
"to  imagine  or  praciiBe  any  harm  to  the 
king,  or  deprive  nim  of  any  of  his  dimities 
and  tiUes.*'  Under  this  Act  More  and  Fisher 
suffered.  (3)  Elizabeth's  first  Act  « re- 
storing  to  the  crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction 
over  the  state  ecclesiastical,"  and  empowering 
her  to  visit,  reform,  and  amend  errors, 
heresies,  and  schisms  as  in  Henry  VIII.' s 
Act.  But  some  limitations  were  secured  in 
the  clause  that  nothing  was  to  be  judged  as 
heresy  but  what  was  proved  so  out  of  the 
Bible,  the  canons  of  the  four  general  councils, 
or  what  Convocation  and  Parliament  should 
judge  to  be  so.  Elizabeth  was  also  declared 
no  longer  "supreme  head,"  but  ''supreme 
governor"  of  the  Church.  (4)  In  1563  a 
more  stringent  Act  of  Supremacy  was  passed, 
with  sterner  penalties,  and  further  obligations 
in  new  classes  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
By  all  the  above  Acts  the  oafh  of  wpremaey 
was  enforced. 

Supremaoyv  Thb  Botal,  was  in  its 
earlier  forms  merely  the  necessary  result  of 
the  imperial  rights  of  the  English  crown. 
Even  as  against  the  Church,  which  in 
medieval  times  was  in  a  sense  a  state 
within  the  state,  there  are  many  mediaeval 
examples  of  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
supremacy.  The  Customs  of  William  I., 
preserved  by  Eadmer,  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  the  Statutes  of  Provisors  and 
Prsemunire  all  embodied  the  principle.  But 
Henry  VIII.  brought  out  the  principle  with 
a  new  clearness  in  his  definite  claim  to  be 
"in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons  as  well 
ecclesiastical  as  civil  supreme."  Admitted  with 
reservation  by  Convocation,  and  enforced  by 
Acts  of  Parliament,  this  newly-formulated 
doctrine  soon  proved  incompatible  with  the 

Sower  of  the  papacy,  and  even  with  the  in- 
ependence  of  the  English  Church.  Henry 
VIII/s  interpretation  of  the  supremacy 
hardly  put  him  in  an  inferior  position  to 
German  princes  whom  the  Reformation  made 


summi  epiaecpi  of  their  dominions.  Under  it 
Cromwell  received  his  extraordinary  com- 
mission.  Through  it  Somerset  and  Nor^iim- 
berland  revolutionised  the  Church.  Kerer 
abandoned  even  by  Haiy,  it  was  reclaimed 
in  a  new  and  less  insidious  form  by  Elizabeth, 
and  has  ever  since  been  part  of  the  pren}ga> 
tives  of  the  English  crown. 

Surajali  Dowlall  was  grandson  of  Afi- 
verdy  fUoan,  and  succeeded  him  in  1756.  He 
perpetrated  the  abominable  crime  of  the  Black 
Hole ;  was  beaten  by  Clive  at  Plaasey,  whoice 
he  fled,  but  was  recaptured,  brought  back, 
and  put  ignominiously  to  death  by  Meer 
JaffiePs  son  (1757). 

Slixat  is  a  town  in  the  Konkan,  in  Isdo, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  l^pti.  It  vu 
the  port  to  Persia,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  India.  It  was  originally  the  chief  Eiurlish 
factory  on  the  west  coast.  The  Guicow 
and  the  Peishwa  both  had  claims  on  it,  bat  in 
1800,  in  consequence  of  the  misgovenmientof 
the  Nabob,  Lord  WeUesley  ordercKi  it  to  be 
annexed.  The  Guicowar  was  easOy  per- 
suaded to  surrender  his  claim,  and  in  1S02  bv 
the  Treaty  of  Bassein  the  Peiahwa  consented 
also. 

Svrat.  Thb  Treaty  of  (March  6, 1775^, 
was  concluded  between  the  Bombay  Fresi' 
dency,  without  the  authority  of  Calcutta,  and 
Bagoba,  a  deposed  Peishwa.  It&stipulatioDS 
were  that  the  Bombay  goremment  should 
furnish  Bagoba  with  3,000  British  troops: 
and  that  in  return  Bagoba  should  pay  eigbtee& 
lacs  of  rupees  a  year,  should  make  an  as- 
signment to  the  value  of  nineteen  laca,  tsd 
should  cede  Salsette  and  Bassein. 

Burgee  Ai^engaom,  Thb  Tbbatt  or 

(1)  (Dec  4,  1803),  concluded  between  the 
Company  and  Dowlut  Bao  Scindia.  Its  stipa- 
lations  were,  the  cession  of  all  his  territories 
lying  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges, 
and  north  of  the  Bajpoot  kingdoms  of  Jer- 
poor  and  Joudhpoor,  tbe  fortress  and  territorf 
of  Ahmednugger  in  the  Deccan,  and  Baroach, 
with  its  dependencies  in  Gozerat;  the  re- 
linquishment of  all  claims  on  the  Kims* 
Peishwa,  Guicowar,  and  British  govemmat ; 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
all  the  British  allies  in  Hindostan.  {*] 
(Nov.  23,  1805),  concluded  betwe«i  the 
Company  and  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia.  Its 
stipulations  were  that  all  the  pro\'i8ioos  of 
the  first  treaty  which  were  not  modified  br 
the  new  arrangement  were  to  remain  in 
force ;  that  Golind  and  Gwalior  were  to  be 
restored  to  him  as  a  matter  of  friendship,  on 
his  engaging  to  assign  three  lacs  of  mpeei 
from  the  revenues  to  the  Rana.  Pensoos 
which  had  been  granted  to  different  office^  of 
his  court  were  relinquished,  and  annoitiis 
were  settled  on  himself,  his  wife,  his  daughter. 
The  Chumbul  was  to  form  the  boundary  of 
the  two  states,  but  the  British  goremncnt 
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engaged  to  enter  into  no  treaties  with  the 
Baji^B  of  Oodypore,  Joudhpoor,  and  other 
chiefs,  the  tributaries  of  Scindia  in  Mewar, 
Marwar,  or  Malwa,  and  Scindia  agreed 
never  to  admit  Shirgee  Bao  Ghatkay  into  his 
ooonaelfl. 

Surrey,  Hbnrt  Howard,  Earl  op 
(b,  1516,  d,  1547),  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Howard,  third  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A  promis- 
ing  scholar  and  soldier,  and  a  poet  of  con- 
siderable power,  his  career  was  brought  to 
a  premature  close  throucfh  Henry's  jealous 
interpretation  of  some  indiscreet  assumptions 
of  royal  arms  and  titles  and  references  to 
liis  ffunily  relationship  to  royalty,  at  a  time 
'when  the  king  began  to  reject  again  the 
counsels  of  the  conservative  Anglicans,  of 
"whom  Norfolk  and  Surrey  were  the  chief. 
Though  barely  thirty  years  of  age  at  his 
death,  the  young  earl  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  some  of  the  Scotch  and  French 
campaigns,  besides  winning  fame  as  a  poet  of 
real  if  Umited  powers.  For  a  short  period  he 
'was  entrusted  with  the  governorship  of 
Henry's  French  conquest,  Boulogne,  but  his 
defeat  before  the  city  in  1546  led  to  his  being 
snperseded  in  his  command,  and  to  his  en- 
gaging in  a  quarrel  with  his  successor  at 
Coulogne,  Lord  Hertford,  which  was  one 
main  cause  of  his  incurring  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure. Accused,  at  the  instance  of  Hertford, 
of  treason,  he  was  condemned,  and  executed 
(Jan.  21,  1547).  The  Earl  of  Surrey  was  the 
"brother-in-law  and  frequent  companion  of 
Henry's  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Busa,  The  Pbacb  of  (April  14,  1629),  was 
nuide  between  England  and  France,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
Contarini,  and  largely  through  the  good 
offices  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  It  taicitly 
recognised  the  principle  that  each  king  was 
free  to  settle  his  dealings  with  his  own  subjects 
as  he  thought  fit. 

a.  B.  Gatdinflr,  Stat,  qf  Bng,,  290S—1949,  voL 
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Suspending  Power,  Thb,  was  the 
royal  claim  to  suspend  altogether  the  opera- 
lion  of  any  statute  which  was  found 
contrary  to  the  well-being  of  the  state.  Like 
the  analogous  Dispensing  Power  (q.v.)  it  arose 
from  the  necessity  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fiftapnth  centuries  of  combining  with  friend- 
ship with  the  Pope  the  maintenance  of  the 
Acts  of  Provisors  and  Praamunire.  Abused 
by  the  Stuarts,  especially  by  Charles  II.'s  and 
James  II.*8  Declarations  of  Toleration,  which 
suspended  maziy  statutes,  and  stretched  to  the 
uttermost  by  /ames  II.' a  suspensions  of  the 
Test  Act  and  others,  this  power  was  finally 
declared  illegal  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


Kingdom  of.  The  first  Saxon 
attack  upon  Britain  after  the  conquest  of 
Kent  by  the  Jutes,  was  that  under  iKlla,  and 
his  three  sons  ^one  of  whom,  Cissa,  has  given 
his  name  to  Ghichester).    Tending  with  a 


small  foroe  at  Selsey  in  477,  the  South  Saxons 
slowly  fought  their  way  eastward,  conquering 
the  B&ip  of  land  between  the  Andredes-weald 
and  the  Channel,  until  in  491  they  reached 
Anderida.  After  a  desperate  struggle  the 
fortress  was  taken,  and  "  all  that  were  therein 
slain."  But  they  were  unable  to  advance 
further,  for  immediately  to  the  east  of  An- 
derida a  dense  forest  belt  came  down  to  the 
sea  and  barred  further  progress.  The  king- 
dom of  Sussex  was  always  one  of  the  least 
important  of  the  English  powers.  It  fell 
under  the  overlordship  of  EUielbert  of  Kent^ 
and  after  a  period  of  independence,  under  the 
rule  of  Wulfhere  of  Mercia.  Hitherto  it  had 
remained  heathen,  but  in  661  its  king,  iEthel- 
walch,  was  baptised  in  Wulfhere's  presence, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  overlord  added  to 
his  dominions  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
lands  of  the  Meonwara  along  Southampton 
Water.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
still  heathen,  and  in  678 — 83  Wilfred  occu- 
pied his  enforced  leisure  among  them  in 
bringing  about  their  conversion.  In  685 
CeadwaUa  brought  Sussex  under  West  Saxon 
supremacy,  and  from  this  time  it  ceases  to 
have  any  sepazate  history. 


Beds,  Hut.  £ccU«. ;  Henir  of  Huntinfdon ; 

d ;  Lappenbexg, 
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KiNOB  OF.  Besides  .£lla  who, 
after  founding  the  kingdom  of  Sussex, 
probably  assisted  the  G^wissas,  and  is  there- 
fore mentioned  by  Bede  as  the  first  Englidi 
prince  who  held  an  imperium  or  dueatusj  i.e., 
war-leadership  (v.  Green,  Making  of  Englandy 
308),  few  of  the  South  Saxon  princes  were  of 
importance,  ^thelwalch,  the  first  Christian 
king,  and  his  successor,  Eadric,  fell  in  battle 
against  Ceadwalla  of  Wessex.  Lappenberg 
i^ngland  under  Anglo-Saxon  King*,  ed.  1881, 
1.,  p.  313)  mentions  also  the  names  of  Huna, 
Kuma  or  Nunna,  Kothelm  and  Wattus,  as 
ruling  under  Ine,  and  of  Osmund,  ^thelberht, 
and  Sigeberht  as  later  princes. 

SuMeZy  Thomas  Radcliffb,  3rd  Earl  op 
{d,  1583),  though  inclined  to  Catholicism,  was 
the  faithful  and  honourable  counsellor  and 
affectionate  kinsman  of  Elizabeth.  He  was 
made,  on  his  father's  death  in  1567,  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  where  he  distinguished 
himseli  by  his  energetic  government.  He 
became  an  active  servant  of  Elissabeth,  and  on 
his  recall  from  Ireland  (1567),  where  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  was  sent 
to  Vienna  to  try  to  anange  the  conditions  of 
the  queen's  marriage  with  the  archduke.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  became  President 
of  the  Council  of  the  North,  and  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  at  York  for  the  inquiry  into 
the  Damley  murder.  Sussex  afterwards 
advocated  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen 
with  the  Duke  of  NoHolk,  and  on  that  account 
was  supposed  by  the  confederate  earls  to  be 
favourable  to  their  cause.  He  remained  loyal, 
however,  and  as  President  of  the  North  took 
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part  in  Buppreasinff  the  rebollion  of  1569, 
though  he  incurred  the  charge  of  lack  of 
energy.  He  wae  one  of  the  few  peers  who 
were  in  favour  of  the  Alen^on  marriage,  and 
in  his  capacity  as  Lord  Chamberlain  seems- to 
have  exercised  a  good  deal  of  influence  at 
court.  Sussex  was  a  man  of  blunt  and  straight- 
forward character,  a  good  soldier,  but  not 
much  of  a  courtier. 

Buttae  WHS  the  Hindoo  custom  of  burn- 
ing the  live  widow  with  the  dead  husband. 
It  was  practised  for  twenty  centuries,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  of  religious  origfin,  but 
was  really  grafted  on  the  original  Hindoo 
law,  owing  to  the  unwUliogness  among  the 
Brrfimins  that  the  widow  should  acquire  her 
settled  property,  and  celebrate  the  funeral 
rites  of  her  husband.  The  English  were 
at  first  afraid  to  interfere,  fearing  that  it 
would  create  a  religious  excitement  against 
the  English  rule.  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
however,  determined  to  abolish  this  custom, 
and  in  1830  passed  a  regulation  which 
declared  the  practice  of  suttee  illegal,  and 
punishable  by  the  criminal  courts  as  culpable 
homicide.  Not  the  slightest  feeling  of  alarm 
or  resentment  was  exhibited.  A  few  attempts 
at  suttee  were  prevented  by  the  police,  and 
now  the  practice  is  a  matter  of  history. 

8yMbox|f,  Thb  Boxbabdxbnt  or  (1865), 
took  place  during  the  war  with  Russia.  The 
second  Baltic  expedition,  under  Admiral 
Dundas,  addressed  itself  to  the  bombardment 
of  Sveaborg.  On  the  morning  of  Aug.  9  the 
bombardment  was  opened.  Shot,  shell,  and 
rockets  rained  into  the  fortress  from  our  gun 
and  mortar  boats,  and  the  batteries  which  the 
French  had  established  on  one  of  the  many 
neighbouring  islands.  The  bombardment  was 
continued  with  little  intermission  till  four 
o^dock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  by  which 
time  it  was  computed  that  no  less  than  one 
thousand  tons  of  shot  and  shell  had  been 
thrown  into  the  place  by  the  English  alone. 
Finding  the  destruction  of  the  stores  and 
arsenals,  and  every  building  of  importance  to 
be  complete,  the  admiral  resolved  to  make  no 
further  attempt  on  the  fortifications  them' 
selves,  as  this  must  have  cost  many  lives. 

Swainmote  was  the  court  of  the  free- 
men of  the  forest.  As  the  forest  juris- 
dictions were  arranged  on  the  model  ox  the 
ordinary  shire  juriBdictions,  its  organisation 
was  analogous  to  that  of  the  shire  or  hundred 
court.  Swain  is  an  equivalent  of  freeholder 
{Ubere  tenefu). 

^  Sweating  Sicknees*  Thb,  was  the  name 
given  to  a  most  destructive  malady  which 
ravaged  Europe,  and  more  particularlv 
England,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Beginning  in  the  form  of  a  violent 
fever,  accompanied  by  a  profuse  foetid  perspi- 
ration, it  speedily  reduced  its  victims  to  a  state 
of  utter  helplessness  and  prostration,  a  few 


hours  only  sufficing,  as  a  general  rale,  to 
transform  a  healthy,  vigorous  man  into  a 
loathsome  corpse.  The  mortality  carased  by  a 
plague  of  this  mysterious  and  deadly  character 
was  enormously  great,  and  in  Fjngland, 
where  its  effects  were  more  severely  felt 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  it  resulted, 
according  to  Stow,  in  a  marked  depopula- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  The  first  appearance 
of  the  ''sweatuig  sickness"  in  England 
was  in  Aug.,  1485,  when,  breaking  out  seem- 
ingly among  Henry  Vll.*s  troops  at  Milford 
Haven,  it  spread  with  fatal  rapidity  to  London. 
Here,  and  generally,  the  plague  raged 
furiously  till  about  the  end  of  October,  when 
its  force  began  to  abate,  till  eventually  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1486,  all  traces  of  it  disappeared. 
In  July,  1517,  it  again  broke  out  among  the 
people,  and  ran  a  violent  course  of  six  montha. 
In  May,  1528,  its  ravages  brought  about  an 
almost  total  suspension  of  business.  On  this 
occasion  the  p^gue  lasted  on  till  July,  16*29. 
Its  next  appearance  was  in  April,  1651,  when 
it  destroyed  in  the  i^ce  of  a  few  days  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shrews- 
bury, from  which  town  it  was  speedily  carried 
over  the  surrounding  country.  It  once  again 
took  iis  departure  in  September,  and  with  the 
exception  pf  a  short  interval  in  1576,  when 
the  "  sickness  "  caused  a  vast  number  of  deaths, 
principally  in  Oxford,  we  have  no  record  of 
any  subsequent  renewal  of  the  visitation.  A 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the 
<* sweating  sickness*'  was  the  compaxmtiTe 
freedom  which  foreign  residents  in  Kngljiwii 
enjoyed  from  its  effects ;  upon  the  native-bom 
population  alone,  for  the  most  part,  did  the 
siclmess  exercise  its  deadly  influence.  Hence 
it  is  supposed  that  the  malady  was  largelj 
due  to  the  immoderate  indulgence  in  beer  m 
common  among  all  classes  of  English  people 
in  the  days  of  the  Tudors. 

Bsoon,  HM.  o/ Hmry  Flf. ;  Cksaben^  Boat  tf 
Day*. 

Swedeilf  Rblatzons  with.  There  were 
practically  no  dealings  between  England  and 
Sweden  during  the  Middle  Ages.  QnetaTus 
Wasa  at  last  freed  the  merchants  of  Sweden 
from  the  commercial  yoke  of  the  Iiilbeekart» 
as  he  had  previously  freed  the  ooontiy  fiem 
the  political  yoke  of  Denmark.  And  in  1661 
a  commercial  treaty  between  England  and 
Sweden  marks  the  beginning  of  a  trad*  thai 
ultimately  became  important.  The  general 
leaning  of  Sweden  to  France,  however,  made 
really  cordial  political  intercourse  impoasilde. 
Half-mad  King  Eric's  proposal  to  marry 
Queen  Elisabeth  (1660)  must  not  be  taken 
too  seriously.  Charles  IX.  sought  in  1699 
the  aUianoe  of  Elisabeth  snd  her  mediatxm 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Goalaws 
Adolphus  welcomed  Scottish  settlers  into  his 
new  commercial  town  of  Gothenburg.  But 
the  weak  and  uncertain  policy  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  determincxl  (vustavns  not  to 
emfaroU  himself  in  the  Thirty  Yean*  War 
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until  he  had  found  in  Richelieu  a  Btronger 
ally  than  the  English  kings.  Though  many 
English  served  in  his  army,  and  Eng- 
Uah  suhsidies  and  troops  were  slowly  doled 
out  to  him  he  found  no  substantial  help  from 
England,  and  both  his  opposition  to  an  uncon- 
ditional restoration  of  the  Elector  Palatine 
and  Charles  I.'s  desire  that  Germany  should 
be  freed  from  foreign  conquerors,  prevented  any 
closerelations between  the  two  parties.  Towards 
the  end  of  Christina's  reign,  England  and 
Sweden  drew  nearer  together,  as  is  shown  by 
^Whitelocke'sf  amous  embassy  in  1 654  ,the  treaty 
of  amity  concluded  by  him,  and  Christina's 
acceptance  of  Cromwell's  portrait.  Though 
Charles  X.  was  generally  supported  by  Eng- 
land in  his  Danish  war,  his  unexampled  suc- 
cess necessitated  the  union  of  England  and 
Holland  to  force  on  him  a  peace  which  would 
prevent  his  obtaining  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  Sound.  A  common  corruption  and 
dependence  on  France  united  England  and 
Sweden  under  the  minority  of  Charles  XI. 
In  1667  both  countries  reversed  their  policy 
and  united  with  Holland  to  check  France  by 
the  Triple  Alliance.  This  wise  policy  was,  how- 
ever, not  pursued  again  untQ  after  1680,  when 
Charles  XI.  became  master  of  his  kingdom, 
and  declared  against  France,  an  act  which 
secured  his  friendship  with  the  England  of 
the  Revolution.  His  last  act  was  to  mediate 
at  the  Congress  of  Ryswick  (1697).  But 
Sweden  and  England  really  belonged  to  very 
different  political  systems— a  fact  strongly 
illustrated  by  the  very  slight  connection  of 
Charles  XII.  and  his  northern  wars  with 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  raging 
juiit  at  the  same  time.  Charles,  however, 
found  on  his  return  from  Bender  that  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  had  seized  on  his  German 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Yerden;  and  his 
anxiety  to  recover  these  was  one  strong 
niotive  for  his  union  with  Peter  of  Russia 
and  Alberoni  against  George  I.,  and  of  his 
schemes  to  restore  the  Pretender.  Hence 
England  welcomed  the  oligarchical  revolution, 
which,  on  his  death,  rendered  Sweden  power- 
less for  nearly  two  generations.  During 
these  **  Times  of  Freedom  "  the  English  and 
Russian  ambassadors  jointly  bribed  and  in- 
trigued to  obtain  the  supremacy  of  the 
**  Caps  '*  over  the  "  Hats,*  though  events 
showed  that  the  Swedish  alliance  was  hardly 
worth  its  cost.  Twice  the  ascendency  of  the 
French  party  involved  Sweden  in  war,  first 
against  England  and  Russia  in  1741 — 43,  next 
against  Prussia,  the  English  ally  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  The  failure  of  each  war 
restored  the  Caps  to  power.  At  last,  in  1772, 
Gostavus  III.,  with  French  help,  got  rid  of 
the  corrupt  oligarchy  of  placemen  that  was 
almost  a  parody  of  the  English  Whig  con- 
nection. His  action  was  very  much  resented 
in  England,  and  his  share  in  the  Armed 
Neutrality  showed  that  he  had  become  anti- 
English  in  policy. 


But  the  abandonment  by  the  younger  Pitt 
of  the  old  English  policy  of  fdlianoe  with 
Russia,  led  to  a  change  in  our  relations  with 
Sweden,  and  Gustavus's  vain  attack  on  Rus- 
sia (1788 — 90)  was  a  welcome  though  ineffec- 
tual help  to  Pitt's  plans.  At  the  end  of  his 
reign  Gustavus's  fury  against  the  French 
Revolution  brought  him  into  the  coalition 
against  France.  But  he  was  assassinated  in 
1792,  and  Gustavus  IV.,  though  in  1800  he 
joined  the  Armed  Neutrality,  in  1805  united 
with  Pitt  in  the  coalition  against  France. 
But  after  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  Russians 
deprived  him  of  Finland,  and,  having  offended 
the  English  general  of  the  forces  sent  to  his 
assistance,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
throne  to  his  uncle  Charles  XIII.,  who  sought 
by  adopting  a  French  marshal  as  his  heir  to 
appease  the  fury  of  Napoleon.  Nevertheless 
the  Crown  Prince — as  Bemadotte  was  now 
called — joined  in  the  alliance  which  dethroned 
his  old  master  in  1815.  Since  that  period 
Sweden  has  had  no  very  striking  direct 
political  dealings  with  England.  Her  com- 
mercial relations  have  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies  been  of  importance. 

GeijerondCarlasoii,  GetchielUtvon  Schveden  ; 
Whitelocke,  Sv)4dUh  EmJbtMy ;  Banke,  Hist, 
of  -fintf*;  <ieoffriii,  GiiJta««  HI.;  Umdrg  of 
CharUa  XIV,  Danbam,  Hi«t.  of  Norway ,  Sweden, 
and  Denmaric ;  and  Otte,  Scandinavian  History, 
are  the  only  Exxglish  histories  of  Sweden. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark  (<f.  1014), 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  Harold 
Blaatand,  threw  off  the  Christianity  which 
had  been  forced  upon  him,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  Viking  chief.  In  982 
he  made  a  gpreat  expedition  to  England  and 
destroyed  Chester,  Southampton,  and  London. 
Again,  in  994,  tho  hopes  of  a  fresh  Danegeld 
brought  him  anew  to  England.  In  1002  the 
murder  of  his  sister  in  the  massacre  of  St. 
Brice's  Day,  gave  him  a  new  motive  of  hos- 
tility. At  last  he  succeeded  to  the  Danish 
throne,  and  led  a  great  national  invasion  of 
England  with  the  object  of  effecting  a  per- 
manent conquest.  All  the  Danelagh  sub- 
mitted at  once,  and  the  flight  of  Ethelred  to 
Normandy,  and  the  submission  of  the  West 
Saxons  made  him  practically  ruler  of  England 
(1013).  But  as  he  was  never  crowned,  the 
chroniclers  call  him  Sweyn  the  TjTant.  His 
death  in  the  next  year  left  the  throne  open  to 
his  greater  son,  Canute. 

Freeman,  Norman  Contptnt. 

Swe3n^  was  the  eldest  son  of  Godwin,  and 
in  1043  was  appointed  to  an  earldom,  which 
included  the  shires  of  Hereford,  Gloucester, 
Oxford,  Berks,  and  Somerset.  We  read  of 
his  wars  with  the  Welsh,  and  in  1046,  on 
his  return  from  one  of  these  expeditions, 
he  abducted  Eadgifu,  Abbess  of  Leominster. 
Being  forbidden  to  marry  her,  he  threw 
up  his  earldom  and  retired  to  Denmark.  In 
1048  he  made  overtures  to  Edward  fortha 
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restoration  of  hia  earldom,  which  had  been 
divided  between  Harold  and  Beom,  but 
hJB  chances  of  pardon  were  destroyed  by  hiB 
treacherous  murder  of  Beom.  Declared  a 
nithing  by  the  army,  he  escaped  to  Flanders, 
but  in  the  next  year  he  was  restored  to  his 
possessions  by  Edward.  In  1051  he  was 
outlawed  with  his  father,  and  once  more 
retired  to  Flanders,  but  did  not  return  with 
Godwin.  "  The  blood  of  Beom,  the  wrongs 
of  Eadgifu  lay  heavy  on  his  spirit,"  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land  could  alone  expiate 
him  for  his  crimes.  Thither  he  went  bare- 
footed, and  on  his  return  "  breathed  his  last 
in  some  unknown  spot  of  the  distant  land  of 
Lykia." 

Freeman,  Horman  Conquest, 

Swift,  Jonathan  (b,  1667,  d,  1745),  was 
bom  at  Dublin,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
College.  In  1688  he  was  received  into  the 
fiimily  of  Sir  William  Temple,  to  whom  he 
was  related.  In  1695  he  was  ordained,  but 
soon  resigned  a  small  Irish  living,  and 
returned  to  reside  with  Temple.  During  his 
residence  with  Temple  began  his  mysteriouA 
connection  with  Hester  Johnson,  the  "  Stelkv " 
of  his  Journal.  In  1699,  failing  of  promotion 
to  an  English  living.  Swift  went  to  Ireland 
as  chaplain  to  Lord  Berkeley,  and  was 
scantily  rewarded  by  receiving,  not  the 
deanery  which  he  had  expected,  but  the 
Uving  of  Laracor,  in  the  county  of  Meath. 
Swift  began  his  pditical  career  as  a  Whig. 
In  1704  he  published  the  Tale  of  a  Tub^  a 
satire  on  the  corruptions  of  early  Christianity, 
and  the  results  of  the  Reformation.  The  Battle 
of  the  Books  (1704),  on  the  literary  dispute 
about  the  lettera  of  Fhalaris,  added  to  his 
reputation.  During  Anne's  reign  he  pjiid 
frequent  and  protracted  visits  to  England, 
and  became  closely  connected  with  the  lead- 
ing Tories.  During  the  last  five  years  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  he  played  a  veiy  promi- 
nent part  in  English  politics  as  the  leading 
political  writer  of  the  Tories,  and  the  friend 
and  confidant  of  their  leadera.  He  was  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  both  with 
Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  and  attempted  to 
allay  the  quarrel  between  the  rival  statesmen. 
His  pamphlet,  Tfie  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  was  of 
immense  service  to  the  Tory  party ;  and  in  a 
paper  called  the  Examiner,  he  upheld  their 
course  with  zeal,  and  supplied  the  ministry 
with  arguments.  In  1713  he  received  the 
deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  There  he 
is  thought  to  have  been  secretly  married  to 
SteUa.  She  died  in  1728.  On  the  death  of 
Anne,  the  dean  retired  to  Dublin  a  disap- 
pointed man.  In  1724  he  wrote  the  Brapier 
Letters,  an  attack  on  the  monopoly  to  coin 
halfpence  which  had  been  granted  to  a  man 
named  Wood;  and  this  was  followed  by 
several  other  tracto  on  Irish  a£Eairs  in  which 
the  treatment  of  Ireland  by  the  English 
government  was  satirised  with*  unsurpassed 


power.     In  writing  of  Ireland  Swift  thcught 

chiefly  of  the  F.nglish  colony  in  Ireland;  but 

his  writings  made  him  the  idol  of  the  vhok 

Irish  people.     In  1 726  appeared  his  greats 

work,  Gulliver'' s  Travels.     It  is  a  satire  on 

mankind  with  contemporary  allusi<Mis.   Swiit 

outlived  his  genius,  and  sank  into  rliotcy; 

the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  alm<>t 

complete  mental  darkness.    Apart  from  lui 

literary  renown.  Swift  owes  his  position  m 

history  to  the  fiict  that  in  his  writings  «e 

have    the  Tory  view  of  politics  in  Uue^ 

Anne*s    reign  ^set    forth   with  the  greatf^: 

literary  skiU.     In  Irish  politics  he  is  thf 

typical    representative    of    the    Frotestast 

ascendency  in  Ireland,  whose  attack  on  the 

English  government   prepared  the  waj  for 

Grattaa  Hal  the  Volunteers  of  1779. 

Swift's  Wwke,  edited  by  Soott,  and  xtpab- 
lished  1883;  Forstw,  Life  of  SwM,  which  vas 
left  unfinished;  Craik,  Uft  o/  Swifl,  1^; 
Lecky,  Leaden  of  PvUm  (nyiiium  t»  Irdtai; 
Maoaolaj,  Euay  <m  Sir  WiUiem  TmpU ;  Bo^ 
ingbroke,  Corr«»p<mdenet.  [S.  J.  L] 

Swingp  Captain.  During  the  agricuUunl 
outrages  of  the  year  1830,  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  increased  use  of  machinery  io: 
agricultural  purposes,  threatening  letters  were 
frequently  sent  to  thoso  proprieton  wl^'^ 
made  use  of  machinery,  ordering  Ihem  to 
refrain  from  doing  so,  and  threatening  notice 
were  affixed  to  gates  and  bams.  These  letters 
and  notices  were  usually  signed  '*CapUm 
Swing,"  much  as  Irish  threatening  lett«n 
are  signed  "  Itory  of  the  HUls."  This  nick- 
name  was  nsed  in  orde^  to  identify  the  Tariooa 
documeitts  with  the  same  movement. 

Bwtntony  Sir  John,  was  a  Scottid 
knight  who  fought  with  great  galkntrrat 
the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill.  He  crossed  ovir 
to  the  aid  of  France  with  the  Earl  of  Bocfaaot 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Beauge  (H21 ,1 
where  he  amhorsed  the  Buke  of  Qarenoe.  hi 
1424  he  was  killed  at  YememL 

Swithin  (Swithun),  St.  [d.  862),tr»s» 
tnonk  of  Winchester,  of  which  see  he  became 
bishqp  in  852.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
mini^rs  of  Egbert  and  Ethelwulf,  and  od^ 
of  the  instructors  of  Alfred,  whom  he  accosi' 
panied  on  his  journey  to  Rome.  It  is  aid  *j* 
have  been  at  his  suggestion  that  Ethelwulf 
bestowed  on  the  Church  the  tenth  part  d 
his  lands. 

SworcUmen  ^^^as  the  name  given  to  the 
able-bodied  Irish  who,  in  1652  were  aUoved 
to  leave  their  country  and  enlist  abroad 
Some  30,000  or  40,000  axe  said  to  baT« 
availed  themselves  of  this  permissioiL  At 
first  this  was  only  a  private  anangeoeBt 
between  the  Irish  leaders  and  the  PtiritiD 
generals  to  whom  they  surrendered.  Bat 
Parliament  legalised  their  capitaktioos  ^^ 
special  Act ;  at  the  same  time  baniahxog  aH 
officers,  while  allowing  them  to  enlist  mon 
recruits.    Spain,  France,  Austria,  and  Vcdim 
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took    advantage    of     this    opportunity    for 
strengthening  their  forces. 

Fxoade,  Bngliah  m  Jreloiui  ;  Leckj,  Htti.  ofSng. 

Swynfordf  Cathsrznb  (</.  1403),  succes- 
sively govemesSi  mistress,  and  third  wife  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Paon 
de  Bolt,  and  widow  of  Sir  Hugh  Swynford. 
From  her  are  descended  the  Beauforts,  and 
consequently  Henry  VII.  Her  marriage 
with  John  of  Gaunt  took  place  in  1396,  but 
all  her  children  were  bom  previously. 

Sydonluuily  Chablss  William  Poulbiv 
Thoxson,  Lord  {b.  1793,  d.  1841),  was  a 
merchant,  who  first  represented  Dover  (1826 
to  1830),  and  then  Manchester,  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  1830  he  entered  Earl  Grey's 
Keform  administration  as  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the 
^avy.  In  July,  1834,  he  became  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  resigned  with 
Ix>rd  Melbourne's  ministry  in  November  fol- 
lowing. In  April,  1835,  he  resumed  that 
office  until  he  was  selected  to  replace  Lord 
Durham  in  Canada.  As  a  cabinet  minister 
his  efforts  were  directed  to  amendment  of  the 
Custom  Laws  and  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade  by  a  more  liberal  policy.  Ob  Lord 
Seaton's  recall  from  Canada,  Mr.  Thomson 
"was  appointed  to  the  supreme  government 
of  British  North  America.  In  1840  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Sydenham  of 
Toronto. 


Tables,  Thb,  was  the  name  given  to 
a  national  council  in  Scotland,  formed  in 
1637  to  represent  all  those  who  objected 
to  the  New  Service  Book,  and  other 
changes  which  the  Scottish  Council,  under 
orders  from  Charles  I.,  was  attempting 
to  introduce.  It  was  virtually  an  extraordi- 
nary Parliament,  its  sixteen  members  being 
elected  equally  f^m  the  four  classes  of  nobles, 
l)arons,  clergy,  and  burgesses.  The  creation 
of  the  Tables  was  sanctioned  by  the  Privy 
Coandl  in  1637,  as  a  means  oi  intercourse 
1)etween  the  supplicants  (or  opposition,  which 
included  the  whole  nation  lUmost)  and  the 
crown.  The  following  account  of  them  is 
fpven  in  Gordon,  Seota  Afaira : — "  These  six- 
teen thus  chosen  were  constitute  as  delegates 
for  the  rest,  who  were  to  treat  with  the 
Council  thereafter  in  name  of  the  rest,  and 
to  reside  constantly  where  the  Council  sat. 
These  delegates  thus  constitute  were  appointed 
to  give  intelligence  to  all  quarters  of  the 
kingdom  to  their  associates  of  all  that  passed 
'betwixt  the  king,  the  Council,  and  them ;  to 
<»rreBpond  with  the  rest,  and  to  receive  in- 
telligence from  them,  and  to  call  such  of  them 
with  the  mind  of  the  rest  as  they  thought  ex- 
}>edient."  The  Council  soon  discovereid  that 
in  authorising  the  creation  of  the  **  Tables  '* 
they  had  called  into  being  a  representative 


body  of  an  extremely  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous nature.  In  1638,  on  the  publication  of 
a  proclamation  of  the  king  exonerating  the 
bishops,  the  Tables  summoned  their  adherents 
to  meet  at  Stirling,  and  issued  the  famous  Pro- 
testation, declaring  the  "  king  to  be  deceived 
W  the  prelates,  and  to  be  personally  guiltless 
01  the  whole."  Shortly  afterwards  they  is- 
sued the  Covenant,  compelling  persons  to  sign 
allegiance  'to  it  all  over  Scotland.  To  the 
Tables  is  du^  the  organisation  of  the  Glasgow 
Assembly  of  1638,  and  the  indictment  of  the 
bishops  in  the  same  year.  It  was  the  Tables, 
moreover,  which  made  .preparations  for  the 
war  that  broke  out  the  following  year. 
Qardiner,  Hut.  of  Eng„  160S—1642. 

TaM^ers,  The  (1704),  was  the  name 
*given  to  a  party  of  zealous  Tories,  headed  by 
Nottingham,  who  proposed,  in  imitation  of 
a  plan  which  had  been  resorted  to  in  the 
previous  reign  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Ke- 
sumption  BUI,  to  tack  the  Occasional  Con- 
formitv  Bill  to  the  New  Land  Tax  Bill,  <«  so 
that  the  peers  could  not  fling  out  the  pro- 
posal of  intolerance  without  losing  the  pro- 
posal of  supply."  The  moderate  Tories,  how- 
ever, headed  by  Harley  and  St.  John,  vot($d 
against  them,  and  they  were  routed  by  251 
against  134  votes. 

Tahiti  Question,  1842--44.    In  Sept., 

1842,  the  French  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars 
extorted  a  convention  from  Queen  Pomare,  by 
which  the  French  assumed  possession  of  the 
island  of  Tahiti.  The  question  was  taken  up 
by  England  wiUi  great  vigour.  The  Frem'h 
government  professed  that  they  did  not  desire 
the  annexation,  but  merely  the  protectorate  of 
the  island.  The  French  people  were,  however, 
most  indignant.  Popular  feeling  ran  high  in 
both  countries,  and  it  was  only  the  moderation 
of  the  governments  which  preserved  peace. 
In  1844  the  two  governments  were  once  more 
embroiled  by  the  indiscretion  of  the  French 
officials  in  Tahiti.  They  had  made  them- 
selves most  unpopular  in  Tahiti,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  2na  March  one  of  their  sentinels 
was  seized  and  disarmed  by  the  natives.  This 
was  made  the  pretext  for  seizing  and  im- 
prisoning Mr.  Pritchard,  British  consul,  and 
a  prominent  missionary,  who  was  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  Boman  Catholics.  He  was 
only  released  on  the  condition  of  his  instantly 
leaving  the  Pacific.  This  outrage  created  a 
profound  indignation  in  England,  and  Sir  K. 
Peel  denounc^  it  in  Parliament  as  a  g^ross 
indignity.  After  some  months  of  negotiation. 
Sir  K.  Peel  was  able  to  announce  that  the 
question  had  been  satisfactorily  settled,  and 
an  indemnity  given  to  Mr.  Pritchard. 

TailboiSf  Lady  Elizarbth  Blouitt,  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Blount,  and  the 
wife  of  Sir  Gilbert  Tailbois,  at  one  time 
Gbvemor  of  Calais.  She  was  one  of  Henry 
yill.*8  favourite  mistresses,  and  the  son  whom 
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she  bore  him  was  specially  distinguished  by 
the  marks  of  his  father's  regard,  being  created 
Hucceasively  £arl  of  Nottingham,  and  Duke  of 
liichmond  and  Somerset. 

Tftlavera*  The  Battle  of  (July  27  and  28, 
1809),  was  perhaps  the  most  important,  as  it 
certainly  was  one  of  the  most  hard-fought,  of 
the  earlier  battles  of  the  Peninsular  War.  The 
town  of  Talavera  de  la  Keyna  stands  on  the 
left  btuik  of  the  Tagus,  forty-two  miles  west 
of  Toledo,  in  a  small  plain,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  west  by  a  range  of  low  hills. 
Wellington  extended  his  line  along  these  hills 
and  occupied  an  old  ruined  building,  the 
C'usa  des  Salinas,  in  the  plain,  while  Uuesta 
with  the  Spaniards,  who  composed  two-thirds 
uf  the  allied  army,  was  posted  in  front  of  the 
town  on  his  right.  Karly  on  the  27th  the 
British  division  in  the  Casa  des  Salinas  was 
surprised  by  French  skirmishers,  but  was 
quickly  rallied  by  Wellington  in  person,  and 
withdrawn  to  the  hills,  where  they  formed  up 
behind  the  troops  already  posted  there.  Victor 
followed  up  his  advantage,  and  opened  a  heavy 
iii-e  on  the  position,  which  towards  evening 
was  suddenly  attacked.  The  Germans,  who 
wore  in  advance,  were  completely  surprised ; 
but  Donkin  in  the  rear  repulsed  the  attack. 
The  French,  however,  seized  an  unoccupied 
eminence  on  his  left,  from  which  they  an- 
noyed the  English  until  Hill  by  hard  fighting 
drove  them  from  it,  just  as  darkness  put  an 
end  to  the  fight.  At  dawn  on  the  28th  a 
violent  onslaught  was  made  on  the  English 
loft,  but  the  French  were  driven  off  with  a 
loss  of  1,500  men.  Both  sides  rested  under 
the  scorching  heat  of  a  midsummer  sun ;  but 
the  English  were  very  short  of  supplies  and 
were  almost  starving.  In  the  afternoon  the 
French  renewed  the  attack,  and  fell  on  the 
British  right,  where  they  were  quickly  re- 
pulsed  in  confusion.  Meanwhile  a  threatened 
attack  on  the  left  had  been  checked  by  a 
reckless  charge  of  the  dragoons,  while  in  the 
centre  the  French  were  completely  defeated. 
The  English,  however,  were  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  pursue,  and  the  Spaniards  could  not 
be  trusted,  so  that  Wellington  only  achieved 
the  opening  up  of  a  safe  retreat.  He  had, 
however,  gained  a  reputation  which  was  of 
immense  value  to  him.  "  This  battle,"  says 
tTomini,  "recovered  the  glory  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  Marlborough,  which  for  a  centunr 
had  declined.  It  was  felt  that  the  English 
infantry  could  contend  with  the  best  in 
Europe.*' 

Napier.  Peninnu^ar  War ;  Clinton,  Pmiiuular 
War;  Alison,  Hi$t.  ofSurops, 

Tallage.  In  the  Pipe  Boll  31  of  Hen.  I. 
appears  a  town  aid,  auxilium  hurgiy  or  civitatis, 
which  seems  to  answer  to  the  Danegeld  in  the 
cMiunties.  It  is  set  down  in  the  roll  among 
the  ordinary  receipts,  and  it  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  an  annual  payment ;  bat  how 
long  it  had  been  exacted  it  is  impossible  to 


determine.  After  11 63  Danegeld  diaappeaped, 
but  its  place  was  taken,  as  far  as  the  towns  and 
demesne  lands  of  the  crown  were  concern^ 
by  a  tax  described  loosely  as  donum  or  out^. 
but  to  which  the  term  tallage  came  later  to  W 
definitely  attached.  The  amount  to  be  p^id 
by  each  county  and  town  was  assessed  ly 
officers  of  the  Exchequer  in  special  fiscal  cir- 
cuits, or  by  the  justices  in  eyre ;  in  the  town» 
themselves  the  civic  authorities,  whoever  thiy 
niay  have  been,  decided  how  much  each  citixtn 
was  to  pay — a  ix)wer  the  abuse  of  which  W 
to  the  rising  in  London  under  Vi^iUiam  Fitz- 
Osbert.  As  the  king  had  the  right  of  talbte- 
ing  his  demesne,  so  the  barons  had  the  right 
of  tallaging  theirs ;  and  towns  frequently  de- 
clared they  were  liable  to  the  royal  tallagiTii; 
in  order  to  escape  the  heavier  exactions  t4 
their  lords.  The  Exchequer,  howev<?r,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  general  control  overtbt^e 
Bcigneurial  tallages ;  special  pcrmi^ion  be- 
came necessary  before  an  imposition  could  lie 
made,  and  when  escheated  baronies  m^ere  re- 
granted,  it  was  always  with  the  condition  ilmt 
tallage  should  only  be  paid  to  the  lord  w  ht-n 
the  long  taxed  his  own  demesne.  As  late  as 
1305  the  king,  probably  to  prevent  oppodtion 
to  the  tallage  imposed  the  3'ear  before,  ^nmtod 
leave  to  the  barons  to  tallage  their  own  an- 
cient demesnes  as  he  had  tallaged  his.  Ihe 
Bcigneurial  right  was  gradually  bought  off  by 
the  communities,  and  early  disappears.  Id 
the  Confirmation  of  the  Chaitcrs  in  1297. 
Edward  I.  promised  only  to  renounce  **  aid's 
tasks,  and  prises,"  words  which  might  fairly  le 
interpreted  not  to  include  tallage  from  deme^r.'- 
lands.  The  document  known  as  Dt  Taiieftj 
non  OoneedendOf  in  which  the  king  exprct^Iy 
renounces  the  right  of  tallage,  and  which  has 
been  accepted  by  Hallam  as  the  basis  of  h» 
argument  on  this  point,  was  mciely  an  un- 
authoritative abstract  of  the  original  articl«ti;. 
After  1297  tallage  was  demanded  three  times : 
in  1304,  in  1312 — when  it  was  objected  to  by 
London,  not  on  account  of  illegality,  bfot  on 
the  ground  that  the  metropolis  was  exempted 
from  such  payments  by  Magna  Charta— 
and  in  1332,  when,  upon  the  remonstrance  i>f 
Parliament,  the  commissions  were  withdrawn, 
and  a  tenth  accepted  instead.  Finally,  by  « 
statute  of  1340,  «*  the  Tea\Act*De  TaUm^;  * 
it  was  enacted  that  the  nation  should  no  more 
*'  make  any  common  aid  or  sustain  enlarge** 
but  by  consent  of  Parliament — worda  wide 
enough  to  include  all  unauthorised  taxation. 
After  this  date  it  was  never  exacted,  thoogh 
until  the  end  of  the  reign  the  Commons  wen> 
uneasy,  and  occasionally  petitioned  that  it 
might  not  be  imposed. 

Tallage  was,  as  Oneist  observes,  a  natnral 
product  of  feudalism.  As  military  service 
became  the  burden  of  a  particular  class  it 
seemed  equitable  that  those  who  were  exempt 
should  contribute  by  taxation  to  the  national 
defence.  Two  causes  contributed  to  eararp 
for  the  tallaged  class  in  England  more  coa- 
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siderate  treatment  than  abroad.  In  the  first 
place  the  fyrd,  or  national  militia,  had  been 
maintained,  though  partly  for  other  purposes, 
so  that  the  tallaged  had  weapons  in  their 
hands,  with  which  they  did  good  Ber\dce; 
and  secondly,  the  kings  frequently  promised 
not  to  raise  the  amount  of  tallage  in  order  to 
gain  an  increase  of  the  ^/Snna  hwrgi, 

M  idoz.  Huf .  o/£xe^qiwr  (1711),  p.  480 ;  Stabbs, 
Con  i.  VLiA.,  1. 1 161,  IL  §275;  Qneist,  EnyludM 
r«r/as«ttnys  QnekicU^  (lb82).  pp.  125.  172. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Talmash,  Thomas  {d,  1694),  first  ap- 
pears as  in  command  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  at  the  skirmish  at  Walcourt,  under 
tho  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  served  under 
Ginkell  in  Ireland,  and  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  at  the  siege  of  Athlone,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Aghrim.  When  the  notice  of  Par- 
liament was  directed  to  Solmes's  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  it  was  requested  that 
his  place  might  be  filled  by  Talmash,  who, 
next  to  Marlborough,  was  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  best  officer  in  the  army.  He  fought 
under  William  at  the  battle  of  Landen.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  sent  in  command  of  an 
expedition  against  Brest.  The  design  was 
betrayed  probably  by  Marlborough  to  James, 
from  motives  of  personal  jealousy.  Accord- 
ing^ly  when  Talinash  attempted  to  land  he 
was  received  by  a  terrible  fire  from  the  French 
troops,  and  received  a  mortal  wound,  "  ex- 
claiming with  his  last  breath  that  he  had 
been  a  victim  of  treachery." 

IdmAo^  Gazette;  Moeaulay,  Hid.  of  Bng,; 
Banks,  Ht««.  of  Bng. 

Tandy,  Jambs  Napfbb,  a  Dublin  trades- 
man, commanded  in  1782  tho  Phcenix 
Park  Artillery.  He  was  an  ardent  Irish 
**  patriot,'*  and  as  early  as  1784  began  to  cor- 
respond with  France.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Whig  Club,  and  in  Nov.,  1790,  was 
secretary  to  the  United  Irishmen.  In  the  year 
1792  he  had  the  audacity  to  challenge  the 
Solicitor-General;  he  was  arrested,  escaped, 
and  re-arrested  the  day  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  so  that  he  was  only  in  prison  for 
a  day.  In  1795  he  went  over  to  America,  but 
was  in  France  in  1797,  where  he  represented 
himself  as  an  officer.  In  1798,  he,  together 
with  some  other  Irish  rebels,  followed  Hum- 
bert in  a  small  vessel,  but  did  not  arrive  in 
Ireland  till  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  at 
Ballinamuck,  and  at  once  fled  and  reached 
Hamburg  in  safety.  On  Nov.  24th,  however, 
he  was  delivered  up  to  the  Fnglish.  Franco 
afterwards  declared  war  on  Hamburg  on  his 
account.  He  was  tried  in  Ireland,  but  was 
thought  much  too  contemptible  to  be  made  a 
martyr  of,  and  was  liberated  after  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  (1802). 

Tangiers,  a  seaport  of  Morocco,  was 
taken  by  the  Portuguese  from  the  Moors  in 
1471,  and  ceded  by  them  to  England  in  1662 


as  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza  on 
her  marriage  with  Charles  II.  Colonel  Kirke 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  garrison.  It 
was  evacuated  by  tho  English  in  1683,  on 
account  o!  the  badness  of  the  climate  and  tht^ 
expense  of  the  wars  with  the  Mussulmans, 
and  the  works  were  destroyed.  Tangicrs 
subsequently  became  a  nest  of  pirates,  who 
frequently  enslaved  British  subjects,  and 
whom  our  government  was  not  ashamed  to 
subsidise  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet.  During 
the  reign  of  Soliman,  however  (1794 — 1822), 
Christian  slavery  was  abolished  and  piracy 
suppressed. 

Taxdstry,  Thb  Custom  of,  was  partly  a 
system  of  landholding  and  partly  a  law  of 
succession.  Under  the  Brehon  code  the  land 
was  regarded  as  belonging,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  people  or  tribe  from  whom  the 
chief  held  it  in  trust.  He  held  a  portion  of 
it  as  private  property  in  virtue  of  bis  rank  as 
a  noble,  had  a  life  interest  in  a  second  portion 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  while  he  possessed 
jurisdiction  over  the  land  of  the  commune. 
This  peculiar  kind  of  tenure  was  called 
tandxMteaet  or  tanistry,  but  the  word  wa8 
more  generally  applied  to  the  form  of  succes- 
sion by  which  the  eldest  and  worthiest 
relative  was  preferred  to  the  eldest  son,  "  as 
commonly  tho  next  brother  or  next  cousin, 
and  so  forth."  The  idea,  of  course,  was  that 
a  man  of  mature  years  would  be  able  to  resist 
aggression  and  administer  affairs  better  than 
a  minor,  but  as  in  practice  it  produced  endless 
civil  quarrels,  it  became  customary  for  tho 
people  of  the  tribe  or  sect  to  elect  the  succes- 
sor {tatiaisU  minor  or  second)  in  the  time  of 
the  ruling  chief.  This  law  of  inheritance 
obtained  among  the  noble  class,  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  inferior  orders  being  held  under 
the  law  of  gavelkind  (q.v.).  It  was  from  the 
first  ignored  by  the  English  invaders,  who 
attempted  to  introduce  primogeniture.  Strong- 
bow,  for  instance,  claimed  the  kingdom  of 
Leinster  on  the  ground  of  his  marriage  with 
Dermot's  only  child,  Eva,  but  the  native 
Irish  clung  tenaciously  to  the  custom,  and 
their  rights  were  acknowledged  more  than 
once  by  the  English  kings.  Henry  III.  tried 
to  abolish  it,  but  without  success,  and  thence 
the  O'Neil  troubles  arose.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  however,  in  1603,  after 
a  commission  had  been  held  to  inquire  into 
defective  titles,  tanistry,  together  with  gavel- 
kind, was  abohshed  by  a  decision  of  tho 
King's  Bench  in  Dublin  as  a  *'lewd  and 
danmable  custom."  A  variation  of  the  law  of 
tanistry  may  be  seen  in  the  curious  system  of 
alternate  succession  by  which  two  branches  of 
a  race  shared  the  kingship,  e.g,^  the  kingship 
of  Munster  by  the  McCarthys  and  O'Briens. 

Sir  John  PaYiefl,  Caee  of  QavtllcinA ;  Speneer, 
Yietc*  of  tlu  Siai^  of  Ireland ;  O'Curry.  Monnere 
and  Cuitt  ins  tfthe  Ancimt  IriVh  ;  Maine,  Village 
CommimiCtV*:  Hallam,  H^ri.  of  Eng.,  iii.,  ch.  18; 
Walpole,  Hift.  of  Irieh  Notion.       [L.  C.  S.] 
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TaXLJora,  The  State  op,  was  founded  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  centur>'  by  Shahjee, 
the  father  of  Sivajee.  In  1769  it  becpime 
involved  in  hostilities  with  Madras  in.,  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel  with  Mohammed  Ali  q|  tha 
Camatic.  The  country  was  quickly  subdued 
and  the  rajah  imprisoned  and  the  sovereignty 
traxisferred  to  Mohammed  Ali*  The  Court 
of  Directors,  however,  disapproved  of  this, 
and  ordered  that  the  rajah  should  be  restored. 
In  1780,  therefore.  Lord  Pigot,  (Governor  of 
Madras,  was  ordered  to  restore  him,  and 
establish  a  Resident  at  his  court. .  In.  1 786,  on 
the  death  of  the  Rajah  Tulfogee  (who  left  an 
adopted  son,  Serfogee),  a  dispute  arose  as  to 
the  succession.  It  was  asserted  that  Tulfogee 
was  in  a  state  of  mental  incapacity  at  the 
time  of  adoption,  and  that  Serfog^e  was  an 
onl^  son,  and  therefore  the  adoption  was  in- 
valid. Ameer  Singh,  half  brother  of  Tulfogee, 
was  placed  on  the  throne.  Serfogse  continued 
to  press  his  claim,  and  the  misgovemment 
of  Ameer  Singh  induced  Sir  John  Shore  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  most  renowned  pun- 
dits, and  they  declared  the  adoption  perfectly 
valid.  The  directors- thereupon  ordered  Lord 
Wellesley  to  place  him  on  the  throne  on 
condition  that  he  should  accept  any  arrange- 
ment the  government  might  think  fit.  After 
an  exhaustive  report  of  the  condition  of 
Tan  lore.  Lord  Wellesley  assumed  the  entire 
admmistration  of  the  country  (1800),  giving 
the  rajah  a  liberal  pension. 

Taxilcarvillai  Ford  Gret,  Earl  op 
(d,  1701),  better  known  as  Lord  Grey  of 
Wark,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates 
of  1681  as  a  most  zealous  Elxclusionist ;  and 
for  his  supposed  share  in  the'  design  for  in- 
surrection was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but 
escaped  by  making  his  keepers  drunk.  He 
fled  to  the  Continent  (1682).  There  he  em- 
ployed his  influence  on  his  friend  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  to  urge  him  to  invade  England. 
He  landed  at  Lyme  with  Monmouth,  and 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  cavalry.  He 
was  driven  from  Bridport  by  the  militia.  He 
dissuaded  Monmouth  from  abandoning  the 
enterprise  at  Frome.  At  the  battle  of  Sdge- 
moor  his  cavalry  was  easily  routed  by  the 
royal  troops,  chiefly  it  is  said  because  of  his 
pusillanimity.  He  fled  with  Monmouth,  and 
was  taken  in  the  New  Forest.  In  his  inter- 
view with  the  king  he  displayed  great  firm- 
ness, and  would  not  stoop  to  ask  for  pardon. 
He  was  suffered  to  ransom  himself  for  £40,000 
and  went  abroad.  He  returtied  to  England 
with  William  of  Orange,  and  attempted  to 
redeem  his  character  by  taking  an  active 
share  in  politics.  In  1695  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Tankerville.  He  supported  the  Asso- 
ciation Bill  in  a  brilliant  speech,  and  also 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  bill  for  Fenwick*s 
attainder.  He  vigorously  opposed  the  bill 
for  disbanding  the  army  (1699).  His  poli- 
tical services  were  rewarded  by  the  office  of 


Lord  Privy  Seal  (1701).    But  his  health  ^ 

broken,  and  later  in  the  year  he  died.    "  His 

life,**  says  Macaulay,  **  was  so  miserable  that 

ali  the  indignation  excited  by  his  faults  is 

overpowered  by  pity." 

Burnet,  Hw(.  of  Ms  Own   Timt;  Miankr, 
Hi^.  ofEng.s  Banke,  Hut.  qf  £tm 

Tantallon  Castle^  in  HaddingtooahiR, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Douglases,  was  sacces> 
fully  defended  (1628)  against  James  V.  by 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  had,  however,  booq 
afterwards  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Covenanters  in  1639. 

Tantia  Topee,  a  Mahtatta  Brahmin  of 
the  revolted  Gwalior  force  (1857).  He  took 
the  command,  and  on  Nov.  28  encountered 
General  Windhun  at  Cawnpoor  with  some 
success.  In  1858  he  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Jhansi,  but  was  routed  at  the  Belwah  by  Sir 
Hugh  Rose.  Joined  by  the  Ranee  of  Jbana 
he  concentrated  his  forces  at  Kooneh,  bat  vas 
beaten  utterly.  He  then  proceeded  to  G vaHor 
and  excited  an  insurrection  against  Sdndia. 
He  was  beaten  again  by  Sir  H.  Rose  oatsidc 
Gwalior,  but  escaped,  and  waged  a  predstorr 
war  for  some  time.  His  hiding-place  v&^ 
however,  betrayed ;  he  was  seized  when  sfik^p 
(April  7,  1859)  in  the  jungle  in  Malwa,  and 
he  was  tried  and  executed. 

Taray  The  Hill  of,  situated  in  Heath, 
was  in  ancient  days  the  residence  of  the 
Kings  of  TS^*^eai  here  on  May  26, 17^^, 
Lord  Fingal,  with  some  400  fendblee  ncd 
mounted  yeomen,  routed  several  thoosands  of 
Irish  rebels,  killing  350.  Here,  too,  on.Aue 
15,  1843,  Daniel  O'Connell  held  a  monster 
meeting  in  support  of  Repeal,  said  to  bsve 
been  attended  by  250,000  people. 

Tara,  Kino  of.  Till  the  seventh  century 
the  Ard  Ri  £rind,  or  high  king  of  Erin,  re- 
sided in  the  x>alaoe  of  Tara.  The  kingdom  of 
Heath,  in  which  it  was  situated,  formed  his 
appanage.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Hui  Kiells  by  Brian  Bom,  the  position  of 
King  of  Tara  was  held  by  one  or  another  of 
the  provincial  kings ;  it  resembled  that  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Bretwalda.  Under  tha 
over-king  there  was  a  complete  hieruvhr 
of  provincial  kings,  princes,  and  nobles.  The 
nature  of  the  relations  of  these  classes  to  each 
other  was  in  most  cases  of  the  same  siffldovr 
nature  as  the  overlordship  of  the  King  of 
Tara. 


[AUSTIIALXA.] 

Taunton  was  in  all  probability  a  Roman 
station.  It  was  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex ;  Ina  buUt  a  caitk 
there,  and  it  was  more  than  once  attacked  br 
the  Welsh.  After  the  Conquest,  the  castle 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Bishops  of  Winchestrf. 
to  whom  the  town  and  manor  were  pantro 
It  first  returned  a  member  to  Parliament  m 
1295.  Taunton  was  held  for  some  time  ^y 
the  pretender  Warbeck,  and  during  the  Gmt 
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Eebellion  sustained  a  long  siege  under  Colonel 
Blake  against  the  Boyalists  under  Goring, 
until  relieved  hy  Fairfax.  Jeffreys  held  his 
**  Bloody  Assize  "  at  Taunton  after  the  failure 
of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  the  duke  having 
previously  been  proclaimed  king  there.  The 
charter  of  the  borough,  which  was  granted  to 
it  by  Charles  I.,  was  taken  from  it  by  Charles 
ir.,  and  it  remained  unincorporated  until 
after  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1836. 

[A.  L.  S.] 
Taacation.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the 
Witan  alone  had  the  power  of  imposing  ex- 
traordinary taxation — a  power  which  was, 
however,  rarely  used,  as  the  public  expendi- 
ture was  amply  defrayed  by  the  rents  of  the 
public  lands  and  by  Uie  obligation  of  trinoda 
tueeasitas.  The  only  instance  of  extraordinary 
taxation  before  the  Norman  Conquest  was 
the  Danegeld,  a  tax  of  two  shillings  on  every 
hide  of  land,  le^ed  to  buy  off  the  attacks  of 
the  Danes ;  this  tax  continued  to  be  occasion- 
ally levied  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
and  under  Bichard  was  revived  under  the 
name  of  carucage.  After  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, the  ordinary  revenue  proved  far  too 
small  for  the  wants  of  the  king,  and  as  a  con- 
scquoQce  we  find  the  finance  of  the  country 
occupying  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
executive,  whilst  by  degrees  it  was  found 
necessary  to  increase  extraordinary  taxation 
to  a  very  large  extent.  Up  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  the  indirect  t&xation  of  the 
country,  such  as  customs,  was  unimportaut, 
while  the  extraordinary  taxes,  such  as  the 
Danegeld  and  scutage,  fell  only  on  land. 
In  1188,  however,  an  important  innovation 
was  introduced  in  the  Saladin  Tithe,  or  the 
first  tax  on  movables.  This  tax  became 
very  popular  with  succeeding  kings.  Under 
Kichard  I.,  one-fourth  of  their  goods  was  de- 
manded from  every  one;  John  levied  one- 
seventh;  and  subsequent  kings  usually  one- 
fiftejnth.  The  impositioa  of  taxes  under  the 
Norman  kings  had  been  practically  at  the 
will  of  the  king,  though  the  consent  of  the 
barons  was  often  asked  as  a  matter  of  form, 
and  the  exaction  g^ew  so  heavy  that  a  clause 
in  Magna  Charta  provided  that  no  ex- 
traordinary Bcutape  or  aid  should  be  imposed 
by  the  lang  without  the  consent  oi  the 
national  councQ.  The  growth  of  representa- 
tion is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of 
taxation,  and  it  early  became  a  recognised 
principle  that  the  votes  of  those  who  were 
present  bound  those  who  were  absent ;  whilst 
the  idea  that  taxation  required  the  consent  of 
the  taxed,  which  g^rew  up  after  it  became 
customary  to  tax  movables,  made  it  necessary 
to  summon  to  Parliament  the  burgesses  and 
clergy  as  well  as  knights  and  barons.  The 
fact  that  we  often  find  the  different  classes  in 
the  kingdom  making  grants  of  different  rates 
is  the  result  of  the  "right  of  self -taxation 
being  recognised  to  the  extent  of  each  class  of 
the    community  determining,  independently 


of  the  rest,  what  amount  it  would  contribute. 
The  lords  made  a  separate  grant.  The 
knights  voted  their  own  quota,  and  the  bur- 
gesses theirs,  while  the  clergy  decided  for 
tiiemselves  the  amount  of  their  taxation. 
The  Confirmation  of  the  Charters  by  Edward  I. 
declared  that  henceforth  no  extraordinaiy 
tax  should  be  levied  without  the  consent  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  a  like  promise  was 
made  in  the  statute  J)e  I'ailagio  non  Coft' 
cedendo  fl297).  From  this  time  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  Parliament  to  impose  tax- 
ation, though  often  infringed  by  the  illegal 
exercise  of  prerogative,  became  an  axiom  of 
the  constitution."  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
Edward  III.,  in  the  face  of  repeated  remon- 
strances from  the  Commons,  frequently 
resorted  to  arbitrar}'  taxation,  whilst  Kichara 
II.  raised  forced  loans ;  but  under  the  Lan- 
castrian kings  we  find  but  few  cases  of  illegal 
imposts.  fVom  Bichard  II.  the  old  taxes 
of  hidage,  scutage,  and  tallage  were  re- 
placed by  subsidies.  A  tax  imposed  upon 
persons  in  respect  of  the  reputed  value  of 
their  estates  in  1379—80,  the  imposition  of  a 
graduated  poll  tax,  ranging  from  £4  to  4d., 
proved  the  immediate  cause  of  Tyler^s  re- 
beUion.  Soon  after  this  time  it  became 
customary  to  make  a  grant  to  each  king  for 
life  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  This  grant, 
under  the  name  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
continued  to  be  made  until  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  The  frequent  demands  for  money 
by  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  caused  great 
dissatisfaction  to  the  people.  "Taxation,"' 
says  Hallam,  '*  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects 
was  so  far  from  being  no  tyranny  that  it 
seemed  the  only  species  worth  a  complaint," 
and  in  1525  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  Wolsey 
paved  the  way  for  his  downfall.  Up  to  1588 
it  had  been  usual  for  the  Commons  to  vote 
one  subsidy  (£70,000)  and  two-fifteenths  on 
goods;  but  in  that  year  two  subsidies  and 
four-fifteenths  were  granted,  owing  to  the 
expense  occasioned  b}*  the  Spanish  Armada, 
and  from  that  date  a  larger  number  of  sub- 
sidies were  granted.  The  financial  difficulties 
of  the  Stuarts  led  them  to  resort  frequently 
to  illegal  imposts.  In  1608,  under  James  I., 
Cecil  caused  a  Book  of  Rates  to  be  issued, 
which  laid  heavy  duties  on  merchandise,  while 
the  extortions  of  Charles  I.  led  to  the  first 
article  in  the  Petition  of  Bight,  which  pro- 
vides that  **  no  person  from  thenceforth  shall 
be  compelled  to  make  any  loans  to  the  king 
against  his  will,  as  having  inherited  this 
freedom,  that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to 
contribute  to  any  tax,  tallage,  aid,  or  other 
like  charge  not  set  by  common  consent  in 
Parliament."  Taxation  under  the  Common- 
wealth was  heav}',  and  on  the  abolition  of 
feudal  incidents  and  aiHs,  excise  and  customs 
duties  and  hearth-money  were  granted  to  the 
king  as  compensation.  In  this  reign,  too, 
the  control  of  the  Commons  over  taxation  was 
much  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the 
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castom  of  appropriation  of  supplies,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Lower  House  estab- 
lished their  right  of  initiating  all  money 
bUls.  In  the  roign  of  Charles  II.  the  clergy 
ceased  to  tax  themselves  in  Convocation. 
James  IL  once  more  resorted  to  illegal  and 
arbitrary  taxation,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
Bill  of  Rights  declared  that  the  king,  amongst 
other  things,  had  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom  **  by  levying  money 
for  and  to  the  use  of  the  crown  bv  pretence 
of  prerogative,  for  other  time  and  in  other 
manner  than  the  same  was  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment," which  was  illegal.  From  the  reign  of 
William  III.  the  customs  and  excise  duties 
gradually  increased,  while  in  1690  a  land  tax 
of  3s.  in  the  pound  was  imposed,  and  renewed 
annually.  Windows,  dogs,  horses,  and  other 
things  were  taxed.  In  1796  the  legacy  duty 
on  personal  property  was  imposed  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  real  property  tax  not  being  imposed 
till  1833,  and  two  years  later  the  same 
minister  taxed  all  incomes  over  £200.  This 
tax  was  discontinued  in  1816,  but  renewed  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842,  since  which  time  it 
has  continued  to  be  levied,  the  rates  being 
varied  by  Parliament  from  time  to  time.  In 
1851  the  window  tax  was  replaced  by  a  tax 
imposed  on  houses  in  proportion  to  their 
rentaL  The  first  permanent  tax  was  hearth- 
money,  imposed  in  1663,  up  to  which  time 
taxes  had  been  granted  for  a  year,  or  other 
fixed  term,  as  occasion  demanded.  After 
the  Revolution,  however,  permanent  duties 
increased.  <*  These  duties,"  says  Sir  Erskine 
May,  **were  generally  granted  as  a  secu- 
rity for  loans,  and  the  financial  policy  of 
permanent  taxes  increased  with  the  national 
debt,  and  the  extension  of  public  credit."  At 
the  present  day  the  power  of  taxation  remains 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lord  Chatham,  who 
said — "  Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing 
or  legislative  power.  The  taxes  are  a  volun- 
tary gift  and  grant  of  the  Commons  alone." 
[Arbessment;  Customs;  Eiccisb;  Rates; 
Kevemue.] 

Stnbbs,  Const.  Hiii  ;   Hallam,  Const.  Htst. ; 
Hay,  CoiiU.  HiKt. 

Taylor,    Jeremy,    Bishop    of  Dromore, 

and  of  Down  and  Connor  {b.  1613,  <f.  1667), 

after  being  educated  at  Oxford  was  made 

chaplain  to  Laud  in  1637,  and  in  1638  was 

appointed  rector  of  Uppingham.    Deprived 

of  his  living  by  the  rebellion,  he  retired  to 

Wales  and  opened  a  school  at  Carmarthen, 

and  afterwards  became  chaplain  to  the  Earl 

of  Carberry.      During  the  Protectorate  he 

was  twice    imprisoned,  in  Chepstow  Castle 

and  the  Tower.     In  1658  he  went  to  Ireland, 

and  in  1661  received  the  bishopric  of  Down 

and    Connor.      Taylor    was    the  author  of 

numerous  works  on    theology  and    morals, 

some  of  which  have  enjoyed  extraordinary 

popularity. 

Jeremy  Taylor's  Worka  were  edited  by  Bishop 
Heber,  15  vois.,  1822. 


Taylor,  Rowland  (d.  Feb.,  1*556],  wa.> 
vicar  of  Hadleigh  in  Sufi'olk,  to  which  IiTing 
he  was  presented  by  Archbishop  Cramner  in 
1544.  Ue  was  condemned  by  Bishop  Gardini?r 
and  a  tribunal  composed  of  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Norwich,  Salisbury,  and  Durhsia  for 
his  Protestantism ;  and  on  refusing  to  recant 
was  burnt  at  Hadleigh,  Feb.  8,  Ibbb.  Foxc, 
who  gives  an  affecting  account  of  Taylor'c 
martyrdom,  says  of  him,  that  "  he  was  a  rig^t 
perfect  divine  and  parson.** 
Foze,  ilets  and  M<mwaitulU. 

Tea  Duties,  Thb,  were  first  impost  in 
1660.  In  1772  the  East  India  Company, 
being  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  were  allowed  k 
Parliament  to  export  their  teas  from  Lmd^: 
warehouses  to  America  free  from  En^li^b 
duties,  and  liable  onlv  to  a  small  duty  to  bt 
levied  in  the  colony.  Although  b^  uis 
arrangement  the  colonists  got  their  tea 
cheaper  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done, 
they  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  bribe  to  indnn 
them  to  consent  to  the  right  of  England  to 
tax  America.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  \o 
resist  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  and  w^ 
the  tea-ships  arrived  at  Boston  on  Dec.,  1773. 
they  were  boarded  by  men  disguised  as 
Indians,  and  their  cargoes  thrown  overboard. 
This  was  one  of  the  incidents  which  nlti* 
mately  led  to  the  American  War.  In  £af- 
land  the  East  India  Company  retained  it' 
monopoly  until  its  extinction  in  1834.  h 
1836  new  duties  were  imposed ;  these  were  st 
first  2s.  Id.  in  the  pound,  but  they  were  re- 
duced to  Is.  5d.  in  1867,  and  to  6d.  in  1864 

Tea-room  Pazty,  Thb  (1867).  On  Apni 

the  bth  a  meeting  was  h<dd  in  the  tea-room 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  between  fort? 
and  fifty  members  of  the  libend  party.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  penoo 
composing  it  should  unite  for  the  pmpoee  oi 
limiting  the  instructions,  to  be  proptwd  W 
Mr.  Coleridge  with  regard  to  the  powen  « 
the  committee  sitting  on  the  Reform  K£. 
to  the  first  clause  of  his  resolutioD,  vhict 
applied  to  the  Liw  of  rating.  This  was  noti- 
fied to  Mr.  Ghidstone,  who  consented  to  it 
Mr.  Disraeli  accepted  the  altered  re8olati<* 
and  the  House  went  into  committee  on  the 
bill.  Thereupon  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  b<*« 
of  several  important  amendments,  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  declared  to  be  the  relinqniahcd  m- 
structions  in  another  form,  and  ^^^^ 
announced  that  if  they  should  be  carried  tt' 
government  would  not  proceed  with  the  W» 
As  most  of  the  members  of  the  t»-i««f 
party  held  together,  the  govemment  tri- 
umphed by  a  majority  of  twenty-one  «  »* 
first  division. 

TelegraphSt  Thb  Pukchasb  o'"*-J^ 
1868  the  govemment  ventured  on  the  how 
step  of  acquiring  possession  of  all  the  li^  ^ 
electric  telegraph  in  the  United  Kiiigd<w 
and  mft^fc-iTig  the  control  of  commnnicatioD  tn 
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eloctricity  a  port  ot  the  general  buaneflB  of  the 
Post  Office. 

TenplttrSi  The,  or  the  Order  of  Knights 
of .  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  was  a  military 
religioiis  order  of  knighthood  which  had  its 
origin  in  1118  in  an  association  of  knights  for 
the  protection  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land. 
They  did  good  service  in  the  Crusades,  for 
which  they  were  rewarded  with  ample  grants 
of  land  in  different  countries — ^England  among 
the  rest.  After  the  final  conquest  of  Palestine 
by  the  Mohammedans  the  Templars  returned 
to  Europe,  where  their  pride  and  licentiousness 
excited  considerable  odium.  Philip  the  Fair 
of  France  determined  on  their  suppression,  and 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  his  son-in-law 
£dward  II.  In  England  the  order  was  sup- 
pressed in  1308  without  the  great  cruelties 
practised  in  France.  The  knights  were 
allowed  to  enter  monasteries,  and  their  pos- 
sessions given  to  the  Hospitallers,  or  Knights 
of  St.  John. 

Templet  Richakd  Q&envillb,  Eabl 
(b.  1711,  d.  177d),  was  the  elder  brother  of 
George  Grenville,  and  was  elected,  in  1734, 
by  the  help  of  family  interest,  to  represent 
the  town  of  Buckingham,  but  in  all  subse- 
quent elections  was  returned  for  the  county. 
In  1752  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  four 
years  later  Pitt,  who  had  married  his  sister, 
gave  him  a  place  in  his  administration  as  First 
liord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  the  following 
April  he  was  summarily  dismissed  bv  the 
king,  and  Pitt's  dismissal  followed  within  a 
few  days.  Pitt,  however,  was  recalled,  and 
Xiord  Temple  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  which 
post  ho  retained  until  PitVs  resigpoation  in 
Oct.,  1761,  when  he  too  withdrew.  Lord 
Temple  violently  attacked  Bute's  govern- 
ment, and  more  especially  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  the  very  open  support  which  he 
gfave  to  Wilkes.  Like  many  other  peers,  he 
incuxred  on  this  account  the  king's  displea- 
sure, and  was  dismissed  from  the  Lord 
lieutenancy  of  Bucks.  In  1766  he  broke 
"with  Pitt  on  the  question  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
Jjord  Temple  upholding  his  brother's  policy 
while  Pitt  was  bent  on  obtaining  its  repeal. 
And  he  went  further,  by  refusing  to  accept 
office  under  Pitt  in  1766,  not  wishing  to 
bo  *'  stuck  into  a  ministry  as  great  cypher." 
^ot  content  with  his  own  refusal,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  direct  a  fierce  paper  war  against 
the  brother-in-law  whom  he  dared  not  en- 
counter in  the  House  of  Peers.  A  reconcilia- 
tion, however,  took  place  between  '*  the  three 
brothen  "  on  Lord  Chatham's  retirement  in 
1768.  But  Lord  Temple's  cherished  hopes  of 
a  family  cabinet  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. His  brother  George  died  in  1770 ;  and 
in  the  same  year  Lord  North  began  his  long 
xeigiL  Thenceforth  Lord  Temple  took  but 
an  intermittent  interest  in  political  affairs, 
now  and  then  actively  opposing  the  ministry. 
On  the  subject  of  reconciliation  with  America 
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he  took  the  same  view  as  Lord  Chatham, 
deprecating  any  thought  of  admitting  the 
independence  of  America.  But  his  last  gleam 
of  ambition  faded  with  Lord  Chatham's  death ; 
Lord  Temple  retired  to  Stowe,  and  in  the 
following  year  died  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
Lord  Temple  cannot  boast  a  high  reputation 
among  the  statesmen  of  Creorg^  III.,  nor  pro- 
bably would  he  have  occupied  any  niche  in 
history  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  his  able 
brother,  and  still  abler  brother-in-law,  to  both 
of  whom,  at  different  times,  for  his  own  selfish 
ends,  he  acted  as  an  evil  genius.  "  It  was 
his  nature,"  says  Macaulay,  "  to  grub  under- 
(^und.  Whenever  a  heap  of  dirt  was  flung 
up,  it  might  well  be  suspected  that  he  was  at 
work  in  some  foul  crooked  labyrinth  below." 
Temple,  however,  was  certainly  a  man  of  de- 
cided ability.  He  has  been  suspected,  not 
without  some  reason,  of  being  the  author  of 
the  Ztttera  of  Juniua. 

QrtntiXU  Pap«rt/  Staahope,  IRat.  of  Eixg.: 
Chatham  Corruyondtnce ;  MaiMev,  Hitt.  of 
Rng, ;  Macatday,  Second  Embjt  on  Chatham, 

Temple,  Sir  William  {b,  1628,  d.  1699), 
wuB  the  son  of  Sir  John  Temple,  Master  of 
the  Bolls  in  Ireland,  and  after  being  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  having  spent  some  years  in 
foreign  travel,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  becom- 
ing in  1660  a  member  of  the  Irish  Convention. 
In  1665  he  was  first  employed  on  diplomatic 
business,  being  sent  as  an  envoy  to  the  Bishop 
of  Munster,  and  the  year  following  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Brussels, 
and  devoted  himself  to  endeavouring  to  form 
an  alliance  between  England  and  Holland. 
His  exertions  were  crowned  in  1668  by  the 
formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  against 
France,  and  the  consequent  peace  of  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe.  But  the  policy  he  had  inaugurated 
was  short-lived,  and  the  Treaty  of  Dover  (q.v.) 
made  it  necessary  for  the  ministers  to  dismiss 
the  author  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  he  was 
relieved  of  Ms  office  m  1671.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Cabal  ministry  Temple  was  offered  by 
Danby,  who  became  Lord  Treasurer,  a  Sec- 
retaryship of  State,  but  he  refused  this,  and 
was  appointed  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  In 
1 675  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  Congress 
of  Kimeguen.  In  1 679  Danby  was  impeached, 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Charles  looked  to 
Temple  as  the  only  man  who  could  help  him 
to  weather  the  storm  caused  by  the  Popish 
Plot.  Temple's  proposal  was  that  a  means 
should  be  aaopted  for  including  all  parties  in 
the  government,  and  for  this  purpose  proposed 
that  the  existing  Privy  Council  should  bo 
dissolved,  and  that  a  new  Privy  Council  of 
thirty  members  should  be  appointed,  half  of 
whom  to  be.  great  officers  of  state,  and  the 
other  half  independent  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  the  greatest  weight  in  the  country ; 
that  the  king  should  pledge  himself  to  govern 
by  the  constant  advice  of  this  body,  to  suffer 
all  his  aAuzB  of  every  kind  to  be  freely  dilated 
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there,  and  not  to  reserve  any  part  of  the 
publicr  business  for  a  secret  committee.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  this  scheme, 
but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  unworkable.  The 
council  was  too  large  for  practical  purposes, 
and  there  was  no  party  tie  to  bind  the 
members  together,  and  before  long  an  interior 
cabinet  was  found,  consisting  of  Temple, 
Halifax,  Essex,  and  Sunderland.  Temple 
himself,  however,  was  gradually  ousted  from 
the  debates  of  the  secret  committee.  In  1681 
he  retired  from  public  life,  and  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  literary  work.  His  chief  works 
were  his  well-known  E$»ay$^  9Xi  Account  of  the 
United  Ftwince^^  and  an  £»eajf  oh  Oovemment. 
Lord  Macaulay  says — '*He  was  no  profound 
thinker.  He  was  merely  a  man  of  lively  parts 
and  quick  observation,  a  man  of  the  world 
among  men  of  letters,  a  man  of  letters  among 
men  of  the  world.  But  neither  as  a  writer,  nor 
as  a  statesman,  can  we  allot  to  him  any  very 
high  place."  Other  writers  have  formed  a 
higher  estimate  of  Temple,  whose  skill  as  a 
diplomatist  was  certainly  very  considerable. 

Temple,  Work* ;  Baoke,  Rid,  of  Efig. ;  Mac- 
aolajr,  Ui$t.  of  Eng.  a&d  Essay  on  T«mi>/#. 

[F.  8.  P.] 

Tenaat-rilflltp  The  Irish,  is  a  custom 
by  which  the  tenant  is  entitled  not  only  to 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements 
when  he  relinquishes  his  holding,  but  by 
which  a  sum  is  raid,  sometimes  amounting  to 
as  much  as  the  fee-simple  of  the  land,  by  the 
incoming  to  the  outgoing  tenant  for  the 
goodwill  of  the  farm.  This  tenant-right, 
known  as  the  Ulster  custom,  was  legalised  by 
the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and  extended  to  the 
rest  of  Ireland  by  the  Act  of  1881.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  arisen  at  the  time  of  the 
plantation  of  Ubter  (q.v.),  the  planters  re- 
fusing to  give  definite  leases  of  twenty-one 
years  to  their  English  and  Scotch  tenants, 
and  they  in  disgust  selling  their  interest  in 
the  holdings,  and  the  value  of  their  capital  to 
the  native  Irish — a  practice  which  was  in 
direct  contravention  to  the  spirit  of  the  settle- 
ment. Other  systems  of  tenure  which  obtain 
in  Ireland  are :  the  cottier  system,  by  which 
tenants  bid  against  each  other  for  a  piece  of 
land,  no  fixity  of  tenure  being  recognised 
until  the  Act  of  1881 ;  and  eonaeref  a  feudal 
survival,  by  which  land  is  granted  to  the 
tenant  rent-free  in  return  for  so  much 
labour. 

Tenohebrai,  The  Battle  of  (Sept.  28, 
1106),  was  fought  between  Henry  I.  and  his 
brother  Robert,  and  resulted  in  the  complete 
victory  of  Henry,  who  captured  and  impri- 
soned Robert,  and  annexed  Normandy  to  his 
dominions. 

Tenterden,  Charles  Abbott,  Loru 
(b.  1762,  d.  1832),  was  the  son  of  a  hair- 
oreeser.  He  was  educated  at  King's  School, 
Canterbury,  and  at  Corpus  Christi  College^ 
Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1795. 


His  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Kerchami  Bkipt 
afid  Seatnen  (1802^  was  recognised  as  the 
standard  work  on  its  subject.  Owing  to  tht 
weaknete  of  his  health  hie  refused  a  sett  ob 
the  bench  in  1808,  but  in  1816  he  was  made  a 
puisne  jud^  in  the  Comm<m  Pleas.  In  181^. 
on  the  retirement  of  Lord  EUlenboroiurh,  be 
became  Lord  Chi^  Justice  of  the  Kings 
Bench,  and  though  a  vigorous  Tory,  he  nevtr 
allowed  his  political  sympathies  to  colour  hi 
judgn^ents.  He  was  raised  to  the  peeiagi;  m 
1827. 

Campbell,  Liva  of  tU  Ckirf  Jmdieu;  Fosi. 
Biograpkia  Jvridiea. 

Tenure.    [Land  Tekurx.] 

Test  Act,  The  (1673),  was  a  measoK 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  w 
intended  to  exclude  from  oflice  the  Catholii 
councillors  of  the  king.  It  was  passed  at  thr 
instance  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  ooontiT 
party  after  the  king  had  been  compell^  t" 
abandon  his  attempt  to  dispense  with  th-^ 
penal  laws  against  Dissenters.  It  reqniied  <i]i 
persons  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  tn^ 
under  the  crown  to  take  the  oaths  of  ali*.- 
gianoe  and  supremacy,  receive  the  saaamifB: 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  subscribe  the  declaration  ai^nrt 
transubstantiation.  This  Act  was  directed 
against  the  Catholics,  but  was  equally  opera- 
tive against  Dissenters.  One  coosequeace  >«f 
it  was  that  Arlington  and  Clifford  had  to 
retire  from  office,  and  the  Duke  of  York  «a> 
obliged  to  resign  his  post  as  Lord  Higb 
Admiral.  It  was  not  repealed  until  1828. 
Eaake,  Hiet.  of  Eng. 

Test.  Act,  The,  for  Scotland  (1681)  im- 
posed an  oath  which  was  made  compuk>n' 
on  all  government  and  municipal  officials.  It 
declares  a  belief  in  "  the  true  Protestant  nli; 
gion  contained  in  the  Confesnon  of  Faith. ' 
and  disowns  '*  all  practices,  whether  popi&h  <* 
fanatic,  which  are  contrary  to  or  inoonJsEtetit 
with  tiie  said  Protestant  religion  and  Con- 
fession of  Faith." 

Tewkesblizy,  The  Battle  of  piajr*. 
1471),  was,  strictly  speaking,  the  last  battk 
fought  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  for  th^ 
Battle  of  Bosworth  can  hardly  be  included 
in  those  wars.  Queen  Margaret  landed  *.b 
England  the  very  day  that  Warwick  «-' 
defeated  and  slain  at  Bamet,  but  despttt 
this  severe  blow  to  the  Lancastrian  came,  sb^ 
was  persuaded  by  Somerset  and  other  lords  of 
her  pavty  to  continue  her  advance.  She  b*d 
l^ided  at  Weymouth,  and  at  first  man^ 
westward  to  Exeter,  where  she  was  j^i^  ^S 
reinforcements  from  Devon  and  Ooniw- 
She  then  moved  eastward  to  Bath,  bat  lean- 
ing  that  Edward  was  marching  against  ber. 
she  determined  to  march  to  the  nivth,  vbeit 
the  chief  strength  of  the  Lancastrisai  ky. 
After  a  tedious  inarch  abe  reached  I'ewkei* 
bury  on  May  3,  and  the  next  day  Kdwaid 
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gave  battle.  The  Lancastrians  were  utterly 
routed,  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
treachery  or  folly  of  Lord  Wenlock,  who 
neglected  to  bring  up  the  reinforcements  in 
time.  Queen  Margaret  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  her  son,  Prince  £dward,  either  fell  in  the 
battle,  or,  more  probably,  was  put  to  death 
immediately  after.  The  Duke  of  Somerset 
and  others,  who  had  taken  sanctuary,  were 
beheaded  two  days  after  in  the  market-place 
at  Tewkesbury.  This  deciBive  battle  coming 
so  soon  after  the  victorv  of  Bamet  completely 
established  Edward  I V.  on  the  throne. 

WarkwoTth,  Ckronid»i  H«U,  ChroniclM. 

Tewkesbury  Chroniole.  Thb,  was 

compiled  by  more  than  one  hand  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  kept  in  the  Abbey  of 
Tewkesbury,  whence  it  passed  to  the  Cotton 
collection  in  the  British  Museum.  It  begins 
with  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
ends  abruptly  in  1263.  The  first  part  is  very 
meagre,  and  it  is  not  until  after  1200  that  it 
becomes  adequate.  These  annals  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  monastic  events,  such  as  eccle- 
siastical suits,  but  the  wur  between  Henry  III. 
and  the  Barons  is  treated  very  fully. 

The  Chroniole  has  been  pablished,  onder  the 
editonhip  of  lb.  Ltuurd,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Annaltt 
Monastiei,  in  the  Bolls  series. 

Tlianety  Tub  Islb  op,  in  the  north-east 
of  Kent,  is  still  partly  surrounded  by  the  sea 
and  the  river  Stour,  but  the  passage  called 
the  Waiitsum,  which  formerly  separated  it 
from  the  mainland,  has  been  closed  since  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  was  called  by  the 
Britons  Buim,  or  the  headland.  As  might  be 
expected  from  its  position  the  island  has  fre- 
quently been  the  landing-place  for  invaders 
of  England.  It  was  there  that  the  mythical 
heroes,  Hengest  and  Horsa,  are  said  to  have 
disembarked  in  449,  and  it  was  the  starting- 
point  of  more  than  one  Dani^ih  invasion. 
Indeed,  those  buccaneers  seem  to  have  held 
part  of  the  island  from  853  to  865,  and  it  was 
frequently  subject  to  their  raids.  Several 
parishes  in  the  isle  of  Thanet  formed  part  of 
the  Liberty  of  Dover. 

Thegn  ^as  au  Anglo-Saxon  title  bestowed 
on  a  class  of  persons  who  were  inferior  to  the 
eorleut  and  athel^  the  original  nobility  of  blood, 
though  superior  to  the  ordinary  landowners 
or  eeorla.  Fhe  meaning  seems  to  be  originally 
equivalent  to  vir,  miles ;  the  word  does  not 
seem  to  be  connected,  as  has  been  often  sup- 
posed, with  dienen,  to  serve.  But  in  the 
earlier  times  the  thegns  were,  in  fact,  a  no- 
bility of  service,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  king's  getitka — 
that  is,  the  members  of  his  '*  comitatus,"  or 
personal  following.  Gradually,  however, 
this  characteristic  of  the  thegn  is  lost  sight 
of,  and  he  is  a  landowner  having  a  larger 
quantity  of  land  than  the  ceorl — that  is,  five 
hides  and  upwards.  From  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century  we  scarcely  hear  of  the  gesith. 


The  word  thegn  comes  to  include,  on  the  one 
hand,  those  who  stand  in  ministerial  relation 
to  the  king ;  and  on  the  other,  those  who  are 
simply  landowners,  having  the  necessary 
qualifications,  whether  they  were  connected 
with  the  king  or  not.  In  &ct,  any  ccorl  who 
acquired  five  hides  of  land  became  **  thegn- 
worthy."  Among  the  thegns  themselves 
there  were  numerous  gradations  in  rank. 
The  "  king*s  thegn  "  is  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary territorial  thegn;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  possession  of  forty  hides  of  land  en- 
titled a  thegn  to  the  wergild  and  status  of  an 
earl.  The  wergild  of  the  ordinary  thegn  was 
six  times  that  of  the  ceorl,  namely,  twelve 
hundred  shillings  instead  of  two  hundred. 
The  dignity  of  thegn  was  hereditary,  and  the 
"thegn*bom"  are  a  semi-noble  class,  con- 
trasting with  the  "  ceorl-bom."  "  The  name 
of  thegn,'*  says  Bishop  Stubbs,  "  covers  the 
whole  class  which,  after  the  Conquest,  appears 
under  the  name  of  knights,"  and  thus  it  was 
that  many  of  the  thegns  passed  easily  and 
naturally  into  the  knightly  order  under  the 
Norman  kings. 

Stubbs,  Cofiti.  Hist.,  ch.  vi. ;   Kemble,  Saxons 
in  England;  Schmidt,  Qeattts  der  Angi^-Saehaen, 

Theliuiflon's  Case  (decided  in  1858), 
was  of  considerable  importance,  since  it 
settled  the  question  whedier  testators  could 
dispose  of  their  estates  so  that  the  income 
should  accumulate  and  form  a  large  fortune, 
which  should  be  limited  in  favour  of  certain 
descendants.  The  litigation  arising  out  of 
the  will  of  Mr.  Thelusson  lasted  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  eventually  the  House  of 
Lords  decided  that  trusts  for  accumulation 
were  legal.  However,  by  the  Act  39  and  40 
George  III.  c.  98  it  was  provided  that  incomes 
should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  this 
way  for  more  than  twenty-one  years. 

Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1139—1161),  was  Abbot  of  Bee,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  in  1 1 38  came  over  to  England  at 
the  invitation  of  King  Stephen,  by  whose  influ- 
ence he  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbur}*. 
His  authority  was,  however,  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  papal  legate  in  England 
at  the  time,  and  that  subsequently  Henry  of 
Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  invested 
with  legating  authority.  In  1148  Theobald, 
contrary  to  the  commfin(!s  of  Stephen,  attended 
a  papal  council  at  KUeims,  and  joined  in  de- 
posing William,  thu  king's  nephew,  from  the 
Archbishopric  of  York.  In  1150  Theobald 
was  appointed  legate  by  the  Pope.  Throughout 
the  troublous  reign  of  Stephen,  Theobald 
remained  loyal  to  the  king,  and  strongly  advo- 
cated the  compromise  with  Henry  of  Anjou 
as  the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  anarchy 
and  bloodshed.  As  a  patron  of  learning 
Theobald  occupies  an  interesting  position,  and 
still  more  important  is  it  that  it  was  as 
his  secretary  that  Becket  first  came  into  pro- 
minence.   Theobald  was  not  a  man  of  marked 
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ability,  but  he  was  loyal,  generous,  cuid 
earnest  in  striving  to  do  ms  duty. 

William  of  Malmesbazy ;  Htxtk,  lAvn  of  th§ 

Theodore  of  Tarsus  (6.  603,  d,  690), 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (669—690),  was 
Greek  by  birth,  whom  Pope  Yitalian  selected 
for  the  see  of  Canterbury  on  the  death  of  the 
archbishop-elect,  Wighard,  at  Home.  Theo- 
dore is  an  important  personage  in  the  history 
of  the  English  Church,  for  he  it  was  who 
organised  the  Church,  developed  the  Epis- 
copal system,  and  drew  up  the  famous  Peni- 
tential, which  was  the  recognised  text-book 
of  confessois  for  many  years.  He  did  much 
to  encourage  learning,  and  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  study  of  Greek  into  England. 
His  work  is  well  summed  up  by  Dean  Hook 
in  one  sentence — '*He  converted  what  had 
been  a  missionary  station  into  an  established 
Church."  He  was  the  last  of  the  Roman 
bishops ;  henceforth  they  were  English. 

Bede,  £ccIm.  Ritt.z  Anglo-Saxon    ChronioU: 
Hook,  Livw  of  the  Archbishop*. 

Theological  Controvern't  Thb,  held 

in  Westminster  Abbey,  March,  i559,  was  the 
name  given  to  a  discussion  nominally  intended 
to  settle  certain  questions  of  doctrine  and 
ritual ;  but  it  had  been  determined  beforehand 
by  the  Protestant  party  that  the  discussion 
should  be  in  their  favour,  and  that  no  decision 
should  bo  arrived  at.  The  subjects  of  contro- 
versy were : — 

1.  The  use  of  prayer  in  a  tongue  unknown 
to  the  people. 

2.  The  right  of  local  churches  to  change 
their  ceremonies  if  the  edification  of  the 
people  required  it. 

3.  The  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  qidck 
and  dead  said  to  be  offered  in  the  mass. 

The  champions  of  Catholicism  were  Bishops 

White,  Bajmes,  Scot,  and  Watson,  Archdeacon 

Langdale,  Chedsey,  the  chaplain  of  Bishop 

Bonner,  and  Harpsfeld.  The  Protestants  were 

Scory,  Grindal,   Coxe,  Whitehead,    Aylmer, 

Home,  Guest,  and  Jewel. 

Bttmet,  Brformation ;  Hook,  LivM  qf  ths  Arck- 
hiahoipt, 

Theow  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  a 
slave.  There  were  various  kinds  of  slaves^— 
the  bom  slave,  i.e.,  the  child  of  slave  parents ; 
the  captive,  often  a  Briton;  the  voluntary 
slave,  who  sold  himself  to  avoid  starvation ; 
the  man  who  was  sold  into  slavery  because 
he  could  not  pay  his  debts,  or  the  fine  for  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  Nominally  the  alavea 
were  the  goods  and  chattels  of  their  lords, 
who  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  them ; 
they  had  no  legal  rights,  and  no  wergild. 
But  in  practice  the  theow  had  recognised 
rights.  He  was  entitled  to  regular  food  and 
holiday,  and  any  ill-treatment  of  him  by  his 
lord  was  punished  by  the  Church.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  might  pnrchase  his  own  freedom 
with  his  savings,  or  he  might  be  manumitted 
by  hi«  lord.    After  the  (X>nque«t  the  slave- 


class  ceases  to  exist,  and  is  merged  vith 
the  lower  ceorl  into  the  geneial  dsM  d 
villeins. 

Kemble,    The  Saxone  t»    England:  StsbU, 
Con»t.  Hist 

Thirlby,  Tuoicju  (d.  1570),  Bishop  d 
Westminster,  Norwich,  and  Ely,  one  of  the 
commisaionerB  at  Gravelines  in  1546,  was  sect 
in  1553,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Philip 
Hoby,  to  Brussels  on  a  mission  totheEmperjr 
Charles  V.  Under  Mary  he  took  an  activ*; 
part  in  the  persecution  of  the  Refoimers  in 
1558  ;  was  sent,  with  two  other  commisrionen^ 
to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  peace  vith 
France.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy  to  Elizabeth,  and  was  depofti 
though  he  was  treated  with  great  kindues  I? 
Archbishop  Parker. 

Thirty,  Thb  Battle  op  Thb  (Maith  27, 
1350),  was  the  name  given  to  an  engageimii' 
between  the  English  paitisans  of  Montfoit 
and  the  Breton  fdlowers  of  Charles  of  Blok 
It  was  fought  at  Ploermel  in  Britazmv,  asd 
by  agreement  the  number  of  combatants  *a* 
limited  to  thirty  on  either  side.  The  English 
were  defeated. 

Thirty-Vine  Artidea.  [Articles.] 
Thistlewood,  Arthuk  (b.  1770,  d.  im, 

started  in  life  originally  with  some  for- 
tune as  a  subaltern  officer,  first  in  the 
militia,  and  then  in  a  regiment  of  the  line. 
stationed  in  the  West  Inmes.  After  hansg 
resigned  his  commission,  and  spent  some  tiin^ 
in  America,  he  passed  into  France,  wh^  ^ 
arrived  Portly  after  the  fall  of  Bobespiem. 
There  he  formed  reYolutionaiy  opinioDB- 
He  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  scheme  » 
Dr.  Watson,  but  was,  like  him,  acqoitlw- 
He  then  sent  a  challenge  to  Lord  Sidinootb, 
for  which  he  was  puni^ed  by  fine  and  in* 
■kprisonment.  Upon  his  liberation  (Aof-t 
1819),  he  found  himself  excluded  from  re- 
spectable society,  without  resources  or  hop* 
^e  natural  violence  of  his  dispositkm  «* 
stimulated  by  this,  and  aided  by  a  ^^""'^ 
of  individuals  equally  desperate,  he  plano^ 
the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy  (q.v.)  for  wm 
he  was  executed,  glorying  in  his  attempt  io^ 
regretting  its  failure. 

Thorn  was  a  broken-down  brewer  vbo 
had  gone  mad.  In  1837  he  appeared  in  Can- 
terbury and  various  parts  of  Kent,  itf™i 
himself  Sir  William  Courtenay,  of  Pb***- 
ham  Oastie,  Knight  of  Malta,  King  of  J«ro- 
salem,  and  various  other  titles.  He  wm  ««P* 
fined  ina  lunatic  asylum,  but  wassabseqaeDtr 
released.  When  he  came  out  he  annouw*^ 
himself  as  a  second  Meenah  to  ,the  pea^ 
and  succeeded  in  impressiiig  hiinself  oa  v&r 

excited  imaginations  by  denouncing  ^^^*, 
Poor  Law,  which  was  then  intensely  hated  ina 

feared.  He  aoMrted  that  he  had  cooe^ 
regenerate  the  whole  world  and  9^  ^ 
f oUowers  from  the  new  Poor  Law-  n^  t^ 
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aembled  a  mob  and  led  them  against  Canter- 
bury. HiB  followers  proceeded  to  violence, 
and  he  himself  shot  a  policeman.  Two  com- 
panies of  soldiers  came  out  from  Canterbury 
to  disperse  the  rioters.  Thom  shot  the  officer, 
and  his  followers  charged  with  such  fury  that 
for  a  moment  the  troops  gave  way.  Then 
they  recovered,  and  poured  in  a  volley  which 
destroyed  the  insurrection  and  put  an  end  to 
Thorn's  life,  and  those  of  many  of  his  ad- 
herents. Several  of  his  followers  were  tried 
and  convicted  of  murder.  But  long  after 
his  fall  people  in  many  parts  of  Kent  believed 
in  Thom's  pretensions,  and  looked  to  his 
future  return  on  earth. 

Thorough  was  a  phrase  used  by  Strafford 
and  Laud  in  their  correspondence,  to  describe 
the  spirit  of  their  policy.  It  signified  "  the 
resolute  determination  of  going  through  with 
it,  as  it  might  nowadays  be  expressed,  of  dis- 
regarding and  overriding  the  interested 
delays  and  evasions  of  those  who  made  the 
pubUc  service  an  excuse  for  enriching  them- 
selves at  the  public  exp<>nse,  or  the  dry  tech- 
nical arguments  of  the  lawyers,  which  would 
hinder  them  in  their  schemes  for  the  public 
good  "  (Gardiner).  "  For  the  state,  indeed," 
writes  Laud,  **  I  am  for  thorough ;  but  I  see 
that  both  thick  and  thin  stays  somebody, 

where  I  conceive  it  should  not I 

am  confident  that  the  king  being  pleased  to 
Bet  himself  in  the  business,  is  able  by  his 
wisdom  and  ministers,  to  carry  any  just  and 
honourable  action,  thorough  all  imaginary 
opposition,  for  real  there  can  be  none." 
"  Thorough  "  and  "  through  "  are  the  same 
word,  and  were,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
both  spelt  in  the  same  way. 

Oardiner,  Htfi.  ofSng.,  190^—1642;  SCr^ford 

Thorpe,  Thomas  {d.  1461),  was  made  a 
baron  of  the  Exchequer  about  1453,  and  in^ 
the  same  year  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  next  year  he  was  im- 
prisoned at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  brought  a  suit  against  him.  The  Com- 
mons thereupon  claimed  their  privilege,  and 
appealed  to  llie  Lords,  who  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  the  judges.  The  judges  declared  that 
t  hey  were  unable  to  decide  on  the  privileges 
of  Parliament,  but  that  it  was  usual  that 
persons  should  not  be  prevented  b}*  imprison- 
ment from  attending  Parliament.  But  the 
I])uke  of  York  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  and 
the  Lords  decided  that  Thorpe  should  stay  in 
prison,  the  privilege  of  Parhament  notwith- 
Gtanding.  On  the  king's  recovery  he  was 
released,  and  -restored  to  his  office.  In  1460 
>ie  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  North- 
ampton, and  was  the  next  year  beheaded  by 
the  Yorkists.  Thorpe's  case  is  reported  in 
the  history  of  Parliamentary  privilege. 
Hjaiam,  £t«t.  of  Eng. 

Three-cornered     ConstitaeneieB, 

jLTe  boroughs,  counties,  or  county  divisions, 


which  are  represented  by  three  members.  In 
these  constituencies  by  an  amendment  pro> 
posed  by  Lord  Cairns  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  eventually  incorporated  in  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867,  no  elector  is  allowed  to  vote  for 
more  than  two  candidates.  This  clause  was 
intended  to  afford  some  representation  to 
minorities.  It  has  been  frequently  defeated  by 
means  of  careful  organisation  which  has  en- 
abled one  party  to  carry  all  the  three  candi- 
dates. 

Throgmortoilt  Francis  {d.  1583),  the 
son  of  Sir  John  Throgmorton,  and  the  nephew 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  was  concerned 
in  the  Spanish  plots  for  the  release  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  arrested  (1583)  on 
the  evidence  of  an  interc-epted  letter  written 
to  the  Scottish  Queen  by  Morgan,  stating 
that  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  ready  to  invade 
England.  He  was  racked  three  times  without 
effect,  but  on  the  fourth  occasion  made  a  con- 
fession, implicating  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Mendoza.  This  confession  ho  subsequently 
declared  to  be  felse,  but  he  was  nevertheless 
executed;  and  although  the  evidence  at  the 
trutl  was  insufficient,  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  really  guilty  of  treason. 

Throgmorton,  Sm  Nicholas  {b,  1513, 
d,  1571),  the  son  of  Sir  George  Throgmorton, 
who  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
first  comes  into  notice  during  the  Scotch 
campaign  of  Somerset  (1547),  in  which  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1554  he 
was  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  but  was  acquitted  on  his  trial  as  there 
was  barely  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him  of 
having  been  an  active  accomplice.  His  trial 
is  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  the  jurors 
were  imprisoned  and  heavily  fined  for  their 
verdict.  After  tho  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
Throgmorton  was  restored  to  favour  at  court, 
and  in  1559  was  sent  to  France  as  ambassador, 
where  he  took  an  activepart  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  Guises.  His  alliance  with  the 
Huguenot  i)arty,  and  his  advice  to  them  to 
proceed  to  violent  measures,  caused  his  im- 
prisonment by  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  Germain  as  *^  the  author  of  all 
our  troubles.'*  He  was  one  of  the  stroneert 
opponents  of  the  proposed  marriage  of  Ehza- 
beth  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  In  1561,  in 
his  capacity  of  ambassador,  he  was  employed 
to  demand  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh  from  Mary  Stuart.  In  1565 
Throgmorton  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  protest 
n gainst  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  with  Lord  Damley,  and  gave  Marj' 
Stuart,  whose  cause  he  warmly  espousea, 
much  advice  as  to  the  most  politic  course 
of  action  to  pursue.  Two  years  later  he 
was  again  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  negotiate 
with  the  rebel  lords  for  the  queen's  release, 
and  is  said  by  his  representations  to  have 
saved  her  life  at  Lochleven.    In  1569  he  was 
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arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower  for  being  im- 
plicated in  the  plot  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  Mar^"  Stuart,  whose  partisan  he  always 
remained,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  ob- 
tained his  release  in  a  short  time,  but  never 
regained  the  queen's  favour,  and  vded,  as  some 
say,  of  poison  administered  by  Leicester. 

Lijogard,  Hid,  of  Eng. ;  Froude,  Hi$L  nfSng. ; 
Bnmet,  Hut  <^  tike  fi«/ormation. 

Thugs,  Thb,  were  an  Indian  fraternity  of 
hereditary  assassins  who  subsisted  on  the  plun- 
der of  the  victims  they  strangled.  They  gene- 
lallv  attached  themselves,  as  if  by  accident, 
to  the  travellers  whom  they  met,  and  then  at 
a  convenient  spot  strangled  them  and  buried 
the  bodies  in  a  pit  hastily  dug  with  a  pickaxe 
which  had  been  consecrated  by  religious  cere- 
monies. They  were  bound  to  secrecy  by 
oath,  and  had  peculiar  signs  for  recognising 
one  another,  and  a  slang  language  of  their 
own.  They  considered  themselves  the  espe- 
trial  favourites  of  Doorga  the  goddess  of 
thieves  and  murderers,  and  celebrated  her 
rites  with  the  most  scrupulous  piety.  The 
gang  was  recruited  by  children  kidnapped 
for  Uie  purpose,  and  cautiously  initiated  into 
the  arcana  of  their  society.  Their  victims 
were  counted  by  thousands  annually,  and  no 
district  was  free  from  their  ravages.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  determined  to  suppress  these 
ruffians,  and,  in  1830,  organised  a  regular  de- 
partment presided  over  by  Major  Sleeman.  An 
elaborate  system  was  worked  out.  Every  in- 
ducement was  offered  to  informers ;  and  in  six 
years  more  than  2,000  Thugs  were  arrested 
and  condemned  to  transportation  or  death. 
The  confederacy  was  eilectully  broken  up, 
and  travelling  in  India  ceased  to  be  dangerous. 
These  efforts  were  crowned  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  at  Jubbulpore  for  the  Thugs 
who  had  turned  informers  and  the  children 
of  convicted  offenders. 

Thnrcytel,  or  Thukkbll  thb  Tall, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Banish  buc- 
caneering community  of  lona.  Thurkell, 
when  that  community  was  broken  up,  came 
with  fifty  ships  of  his  pirate  followers  to 
England  at  Lammas,  1009,  in  allicmce  with 
Sweyn,  and  lay  at  Greenwich.  After  plun- 
dering a  great  part  of  England  in  concert 
with  the  Danish  king  (1010  and  1011), 
and  extorting  large  sums  from  the  English, 
Canterbury  was  betrayed  to  them  by  ELQnar. 
They  sacked  the  city  and  captured  the 
Archbishop  Alphege  (iBlfheah),  who  was 
murdered  by  the  drunken  pirates  at  a  moot 
on  Easter  Saturday,  1012,  for  refusing  to  pay 
ransom  for  himself.  He  now,  with  forty-five 
ships  and  their  crews,  having  received  the 
£8,000  agreed  on  with  Ethelred,  went  over  to 
the  English  service,  and  helped  to  defend 
London  against  Sweyn  in  1013.  When  the 
English  resolved  to  forsake  Ethelred,  it  was 
in  Thurkell^s  ships  that  the  exiled  king  was 
carried  to  Nomuoidy.    In  1014  he  aeeois  to 


have  been  still  in  Ethelred*s  pay;  bat  ha 
joined  Canute  against  Edmund  Iionaide  before 
the  battle  of  Assandun,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  slain  Wulfcytel,  the  alderman  of  East 
England,  thus  revenging  a  brother  vh<jm 
Wulfcytel  had  killed  in  battle  some  years 
back.  He  was  installed  in  Wulfcytel*a  alder- 
manship by  Canute  in  1017,  was  outlawed  in 
1021,  reinstated  in  the  king's  favour  in  102.i. 
and  sent  to  act  as  regent  in  Deoinaik,  wheiv 
he  died  not  long  aftixrwarda. 
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Thnrlow,    Edward,    Bahox    Thublo* 
(b.  1732,  d.  1806),  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  tiir 
son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thiirlow.     He  wai 
educated  at  Caius  College,  Gambndg«,  from 
which  he  was  sent  down  in  1 75 1  without  takxc^ 
a  degree.    He  at  onoe  entered  at  the  IniKf 
Temple.      In    1768  he  gained    some    repo- 
tation  by  his  spirited   conduct   towards  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton,  who  was  opposed    to  him 
in  a  case.      In   1761    he    was    retained  ii. 
the    Douglas   case,  and   thereby   made  ttr 
aoquaintance  of  Lord  Bute,  who  in  1761  gare 
him  silk.    From  this  time  hia   practice  ic- 
croased,  till  in    1768    he  waa    retomed   t> 
Parliament  in  the  Tory  interest  for  Tarn- 
worth.     He  conducted  the  case  of  the  plaintif 
in  the  Douglas  cause  with  great  soceess ;  an! 
the   next  year,  after  fiercely    denying  th* 
legality  of  Wilkes^s  election  for  llidd]««ox. 
was  appointed  Solicitor-GeneraL     In  1771  be 
became    Attomey-General,    and    urged    th» 
committal  of  Oliver  and  CxtMby  to  the  Towtr 
in  the  matter  of  Junius's  letters.     In  thi^ 
affair  he  displayed  a  bitterness  whii^   w 
still  more  conspicuous  throughout  the  debat*^ 
on  the  American  war.    '*  Of  sdl  the  onion 
on  the  government  side  he  was  the   mwt 
violent  and  exasperatinff.**    In  1778  be  v«« 
appointed  Lord  ChanoeUor.     **  In  this  office.** 
says  Lord  Campbell,  *'  he  was  above  aU  ttmt 
or  suspicion  of  coxruption,  and  in  his  gen«nl 
rudeness  he  was  very  impartial ;  but  he  w 
not  patient  and  painstaking,  and  he  did  Hul*- 
in  settling  oonteoverted  questions  or  eflUh- 
lishing  general  principles.**     In  the  meantta^ 
he  stul  warmly  advocated  the  prosecution  cf 
the  American  war ;  and,  being  taunted  by  Ur 
Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  humbleness  of  hi.* 
origin,  he  made  so  crushing  a  retort  that  he 
at  once  became  supreme  in  the   House  <tf 
liords.    The  next  year,  peroetving  that  th* 
ministry  could  not  last  much  longer,  he  bcfraa 
to  coquet  with  the  oppositioa,  md  was  re^ 
warded  by  being  continued  in  the  chaseeUnr^ 
ship  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.    Far. 
however,  from  assisting  the  new  govermDflot. 
he  acted  as  the  leader  of  the  "  King's  Fneod**" 
and  opposed  all  the   government    measures. 
among  others  Burke's  proposal  lor  ecnB«>< 
mical  reform.     In  spite  of  ms  oonducl  Lard 
Shelbuxne,  on  succeeding  Bookinghaa,  rtiJ 
retained  him  as  ohsncellor ;  but  on  the  fcs^ 
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mation  of  the  Coalition  the  Qnai  Seal  was 
put  into  commission.  His  deposition  not- 
withstanding, "he  was  still  keeper  of  the 
king's  conscience,"  and  did  the  king's  pleasure 
in  bitterly  opposing  every  government 
measure.  He  was  again  rewarded  by  being 
appointed  Lord  Chancellor  by  Pitt  in  1784, 
and  now  appeared  as  an  advocate  of  a  com- 
mercial union  with  Ireland,  which  he  had 
formerly  opposed.  In  1787  he  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  The  next 
year  he  opposed  the  bill  for  mitigating  the 
horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage.  When  the 
king  became  ill.  Lord  Thurlow  entered  into 
intrigues  with  Carlton  House  and  the  op- 
position, in  order  to  make  his  position  se- 
cure in  case  of  a  regency.  But  Pitt  did 
not  fail  to  discover  the  manoeuvres  of  his 
chancellor,  and  withdrew  his  confidence. 
Alreadv,  in  1791,  Lord  Qrenville  had  sup- 
planted Thurlow  as  leader  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Pitt  decided  to  dismiss  him  from 
his  office  in  May,  1792.  For  a  few  years  he 
retired  to  indulge  his  chagrin  in  seclusion; 
but  in  1795  he  opened  negotiations  with  the 
^Vhigs  and  the  Pnnoe  of  Wales,  and  posed  as 
a  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Tieason  and  Sedition  Bills. 
lired  of  this,  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
IMncess  of  Wales,  and  mtrig^ed  to  obtain 
for  her  a  separation  from  her  husband.  But 
all  his  efforts  failed  of  success;  and  in  1798, 
seeing  no  chance  of  overthrowing  Pitt,  he 
quitted  public  life,  and  remained  in  retire- 
ment till  the  resignation  of  Pitt  in  1801.  Then 
his  hopes  brightened  again,  but  they  were 
doomed  to  be  disappointea.  His  day  was  past, 
and  on  Sept.  12, 1806,  he  died.  His  appearance 
and  manner  in  Parliament  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed: he  was  "  blunt,  coarse,  and  vigorous, 
hurled  hard  words  and  strong  epithets  at  his 
opponents  in  a  tremendous  voice,  with  a  look 
and  tone  of  defiance.**  "  Of  statesmanship  he 
himself  declared  that  he  knew  very  little ; " 
and,  says  Lord  Stanhope,  "  It  must  be  owned 
that  his  private  life  by  no  means  eminently 
qualified  him  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion 
of  any  Church  or  creed." 

Campbell,  Litet  of  ik»  ChanetOon ;  ^rereljaii, 
EaHy  Uf*  of  C.  J.  Fot  \  Jesse,  Utm.  of  Rdan 
of  George  111. ;  SUmhope,  l^o  of  Pitt ;  Parlto. 
m#niory  HiMt.  [ W.  R.  8.] 

Thnrot,  Invasion  or.  Thurot,  an  Irish- 
man, who  had  adopted  a  French  name,  and 
commanded  in  the  French  navy,  became  the 
terror  of  English  merchant  ships  during  the 
Seven  Years' War.  In  1760,  with  a  small 
armament,  he  appeared  before  Carrickfergus, 
landed  1,000  men,  and  plundered  the  town. 
On  Feb.  28,  1760,  however,  he  was  overtaken 
on  his  way  back  to  France  by  Capt.  Elliot 
with  three  frigates,  his  ships  were  taken,  and 
he  himself  killed. 

Tbyxina,  Thomas  {d,  1682],  the  '"Isaachar" 
of  DT}'den*8  Ab»alom  and  AehUophel^  was  one 


of  Charles  II.'s  favourites.  He  at  firat 
attached  himself  to  the  Duke  of  York's  party, 
but  subsequently  joined  Monmbuth.  In  1667 
he  was  employed  to  negotiate  peace  with  the 
Dutch.  In  1682  he  was  assassinated  in  the 
streets  of  London  by  three  ruffians  hired  for 
the  purpose  by  Count  Konigsmark. 

Tiohboumef  Ciudiock,  one  of  the  con. 
spirators  in  the  Babington  Plot,  and  one  of 
the  six  specially  told  off  to  murder  the  queen. 
He  was  executed  at  Tyburn  (Sept.,  1616). 

Tiemeyv  Gboroe  {b.  1761,  d,  1830),  was 
of  Irish  descent,  but  was  bom  at  Gibraltar, 
where  his  father  was  a  wealthy  prize-agent. 
He  was  sent  to  Eton  and  afterwards  to  Oam- 
bridge.  He  entered  Parliament  for  Col- 
chester in  1796,  and  joined  the  opposition, 
and  very  soon  became  one  of  Pitt's  most  for- 
midable opponents.  In  May,  1798,  he  called 
Pitt  out  for  using  language  of  an  insulting 
character  about  mm;  but  nothing  came  of 
the  meeting,  which  took  place  on  Putney 
Heath.  When  Fox  seceded  from  Parlia- 
ment in  1798,  Tiemey  became  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  under  Addington.  Tiemey 
became  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  in  1803,  and  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  withdrew 
on  Pitt's  resumption  of  office.  In  the  Talents 
Administration  he  became  Irish  Secretary. 
He  was  the  constant  supporter  of  Whitbread 
on  the  subject  of  the  Continental  War,  and 
forsook  his  party  in  1814,  when  on  the  escape 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  the  Whigs,  as  a  body, 
sided  with  the  ministry  in  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  war.  On  all  questions  of 
finance  he  was  a  great  authority,  having 
studied  the  question  with  zealous  industry. 
On  Ponsonby's  death,  Tiemey  became  the  re- 
cognised leader  of  the  Whigs  in  the  House  of 
Conmions.  He  opposed,  as  was  natural,  the 
proceedings  against  Queen  Caroline,  though 
a  just  appreciation  of  both  sides  of  the  case 
prevented  him  from  being  carried  away  into 
any  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  queen. 
On  Canning's  becoming  Prime  lllinister,  Tier- 
ney  was  made  Master  of  the  Mint.  He  re- 
tired with  Ixxrd  Gknierich  in  Jan.,  1828. 

Walpole.    Enqiand   from    181S;    Court    ani 
CahintU  of  th»  JUgeney  ;  Bidmouth's  Lif; 

TUbnzyr  Obrvasb  op  {d.  eirea  1210),  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  was  a  favourite  of  the 
Empieror  Otto  IV.,  by  whom  he  was  made 
marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  Probably 
at  the  rec^uest  of  the  Emperor,  he  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Otia  Imperialia^  in  which, 
among  much  nuscellaneous  information,  arc 
some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the 
history  of  Engluid,  especially  in  the  reign  of 
John. 

Tilney,  Charles,  one  of  the  conspirators 
in  the  Babington  Plot,  was  arrested  in  London. 
He  was  accused  by  Savage  of  having  been 
one  of  the  six  selected  to  murder  the  queen, 
and  was  executed  at  I'ybum  (Sept.,  1586). 
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shortly  'before  the  queen's  death.  In  1716  he 
was  made  a  baronet  for  his  vigilance  in  watch- 
ing the  French  coast.  In  1717,  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  with  the  northern 
powers,  he  shut  the  Swedish  fleet  up  in  the 
Baltic.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made 
adoiiral  and  commander-in-chief.  He  was 
sent  to  counteract  the  designs  of  Alberoni 
against  the  Italians.  In  order  to  relieve 
Count  Daun,  who  was  besieged  in  Messina, 
he  attacked  and  utterly  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  off  Cape  Passaro,  with  &e  loss  of  only 
one  ship.  On  his  return  he  was  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  made  Bear-Admiral  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  In  1721  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Torrington. 
In  1727  he  became  Flrat  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, a  post  wl^ch  he  held  until  his  death. 

Burton,  JUign  qf  (^nmn  Ann*  ;  Stanhope,  Hi»t 
of  Kng, 

Toxy.   [Tories.] 

Tostig  {*f-  1066)  was  the  third  son  of 
Godwin.  In  1061  he  married  Judith,  sister 
of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  shared  his  father's  exile.  In  1056  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Northumbria,  and  was  seem- 
ingly a  great  personal  favourite  of  King 
Edward.  In  1061,  in  company  with  Girth 
and  Archbishop  Ealdred.  he  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Home,  and  during  his  absence 
Northumbria  was  invaded  and  ravaged  bv 
'the  Scots.  In  1063  he  joined  Harold  in  his 
Welsh  campaign.  In  1065  his  earldom  broke 
out  into  revolt,  his  harsh  and  tyrannical 
government  being  no  longer  bearable.  The 
Northumbrians  held  a  meeting  at  York, 
outlawed  and  deposed  Tostig,  and  chose 
Morkere  as  their  earl;  a  massacre  of  Tos- 
tig*B  followers  ensued,  and  the  insurgents 
marched  southwards  to  support  their  claims. 
With  the  advice  of  Harold,  the  king  yielded 
to  the  demands  of  the  insurgents,  and  Tostig 
was  deposed  and  banished.  He  took  refuge 
at  Bruges,  where  he  heard  of  Harold's  elec- 
tion to  the  throne;  having  failed  to  induce 
William  to  make  an  alliance  with  him,  he  got 
together  a  fleet  and  ravaged  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  the  southern  coast.  Thence  he  went  to 
Lincolnshire,  probably  with  the  hope  of  re- 
covering Northumbria,  and  failing  in  this,  he 
retired  to  Scotland,  where  in  all  probability 
he  met  Harold  Hardrada,  whom  he  induced 
to  join  him  in  an  invasion  of  England.  At 
first  they  were  successful,  and  defeated  Edwin 
and  Morkere  at  the  battle  of  Fulford ; 
but  King  Harold,  hearing  of  the  invasion, 
marched  northwards  promptly,  and  met  them 
at  Stamford  Bridge  (Sept.  25, 1066^  where  the 
Norwegian  force  was  totally  defeated,-  and 
Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada  slain.  Tostig 
left  two  sons,  Ketil  and  Skule,  who  settled  in 
Norway. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ;  Litn  ofEdimatd  tk«  Con- 
ftnor  (Boll«  S«rl^B);   Freeman,  IfornuM  €<m- 


TotneiS,  Gboeob  Cabbw,  £akl  or. 
(ft.  1557,  d.  1629],  son  of  George  Carew,  D&ll 
of  Exeter,  served  with  credit  in  Irehuid  dur- 
ing his  youth,  and  was  entrusted  by  EHsaU-ui 
with  a  high  command  in  the  expedition  to  Ca  m 
(1596).  The  following  year  he  aooompsmerd 
Baleigh  in  his  diaaslxoua  attempt  on  iL* 
Azores,  and  on  his  return  was  made  Preadt^ 
of  Munstcr.  His  government  in  Irelasd  va^ 
firm,  and  in  1601  he  totally  defeated  a  Spanish 
force,  which  had  landed  at  Kinaale.  Tv>^ 
years  later  Sir  George  became  gOTemor  cf 
Guernsey,  and  in  1605  was  made  a  peer  \t 
James  I.,  being  subsequently  appcontt:*! 
Master  of  the  Ordnance.  He  was  czeated  £^1 
of  Totness  b^  Charles  I.  as  a  reward  for  hii 
military  servioes. 

Tovloitse,  Thb  Battle  of  (April  10, 181 4\ 

•was  the  last  of  the  battles  of  the  P*enxnsui&r 

War.    Soult  had  thrown  himaelf  inlo  Toa- 

louse,  and  was  resolved  to  hold  the  plaoe  ^: 

all  hazards.    As  Wellington  appstwched  \t: 

took  up  a  strong  position  in  front  of  the  town 

which  was  protected  on  the  other  aide  by  th-^ 

Garonne,  and  outside  that  by  the  St.  Cyprim 

heights,  strongly  fortified.     The  battle  b^ar 

early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th.     From  kt 

o'clock  till  four  in  the  afternoon  it  raged,  sB^i 

in  that  time  4,600  men  bad  fallen  of  the  allien. 

while  the  French  lost  3,000.      f^naBv  tii- 

French  were  defeated,  and  slowly  retired  frer: 

all    their    position.      Ihe    battle    was — *'i 

lamentable  spilling  of  blood,  and  a  nseletf. 

for  before  this  period  Napoleon  had  abdieat«^i 

the   throne    of    France,   and    a    proi 

government  was  constitnted  at  Pkna  "* 

Napier,  Pminmlar  ITar;  Qiatcm.  P« 
IFor;  ITslUnvton  CiMpatckM. 

TonloUflO,  Tbb  War  op  (1159>.  19  tV 
name  given  to  the  campaign  undertaken  K 
Henry  II.  in  order  to  enforce  his  wife's  clsis 
to  the  county  of  Toulouse.    Tlie  expedition. 
which  lasted  for  some  months,  was  eTeataalk 
unsuccessful,   though    Henry's    troops   per- 
formed some  brilliant  exploits.     This  fart> 
war  is  important  in  English   copMitutiun&l 
history,  since  it  may  be  taken  as  the  post 
at  which  the  payment  of  scutage  was  acoppi^i 
as  a  commutation  for  personal  eeitiue  Vr 
feudal  tenants.    The  English  knights  had  c 
temptation  to  fight  in  a  quarrel  not  their  ovtl 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  wrOingly  paid  j 
tax  of  two  marks  on  the  knight's'  flee,  t 
enable  Henr}'  to  equip  a  mercenary  fore* 
instead  of  following  him  to  the  war. 
Stubba,  Otn^,  HiiC..  chap.  jdL 

T0WB81  in  England,  were  probably  in  thn: 
origin  only  a  development  of  the  rund  town- 
ship or  vicus,  which  Bishop  Stnbbs  calls  "'  xl- 
unit  of  constitutional  machinery,  or  loc^  1 1 
ministration.**  .  The  tim  means  a  quicK- 
set  hedge,  and  in  the  nme  way  hm-k,  or 
bg^vughf  **  a  more  strictly  organised  form  - 1 
township,"  was  the  fortified  house  and  cour- 
yard  of  the  great  noble.    Both  ftoms  axv  i"* 
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property  to  lay  uses,  the  Lords  energetically 
resisting  this.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
struggle  that  tithe  commutation  hills  failed 
to  pass  (1834,  183o,  1836).  At  last,  in  1838, 
the  Lords  remaining  firm,  and  it  heing  im- 
poBsihle  to  collect  the  tithes  in  Ireland,  Lord 
Helhoume*s  government  gave  way.  Tithes 
were  commuted  for  a  permanent  rent-charge 
upon  the  land  reduced  hy  one  fourth.  But 
the  security  of  this  new  rent-charge  was  an 
ample  compensation  to  the  clergy  for  their 
loss;  as  further  compensation  the  loan  of  a 
xnilUon  adverted  to  ahove  now  hecame  a  gift. 

Titles,  HoYAL.  Early  ro3ral  titles  in  Eng- 
land as  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  west 
were  national  and  not  territorial.  Thus  Eg- 
bert was  **  King  of  the  West  Saxons,*'  and 
in  one  charter  (of  828)  *'  King  of  the  English." 
Alfred  often  used  the  title  "King  of  the 
Saxons.*'  Edward  the  Elder  commonly  calls 
himself  "  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  a 
term  almost  confined  to  this  sovereign  and  to 
£dwy.  From  the  time  of  Athelstan  **  King 
of  the  English,"  is  the  usual  title ;  though  in 
one  charter  he  is  described  as  ''  Ongol-Saxna 
cyning  and  BrytaenwcUda  ealles  thyses  ig- 
landes,"  which  is  translated  in  the  Latin 
version  "  Angul-Saxonum  necnon  et  totius 
Britanniae  rex."  By  succeeding  kings  up  to 
the  time  of  Canute,  such  titles  as  *  *  Imperator," 
"  Ccesar  totius  Britanniae,"  "  Basileus,"  are 
frequently  used,  expressing  supremacy  within 
Britain,  and  independence  of  all  oUier  au- 
thority. "King  of  the  English"  is  the 
official  style  of  the  Norman  kings.  Henry 
II.  retains  this,  but  also  frequently  calls 
himself  "  King  of  England,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Aquitaine,  and  Count  of  Anjou," 
to  which  was  added  upon  the  conquest  of 
Ireland  "  Lord  of  Ireland,"  "  following  the 
syllables,"  as  Selden  says,  of  the  btdl  of 
Adrian  VI.,  which  ordered  the  Irish  to  obey 
Henry  *'sicutdominum."  Edward  I.  dropped 
the  title  derived  from  Normandy,  which  had 
been  oonquerad  by  the  King  of  France  in 
1204,  and  was  crowned  as  "  King  of  England, 
Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine;" 
and  to  this  title  Edward  III.,  in  1330,  added 
that  of  "  King  of  France,"  which  was  re- 
tained far  into  the  reign  of  Greorge  III.  By 
a  bull  dated  Oct.  11,  1521,  the  title  *<  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,"  was  conferred  upon 
Henry  VIII. ,  a  title  which  has  been  retained 
until  the  present.  Twenty-one  years  later 
Henry  marked  his  rejection  of  the  papal 
authority  by  assuming  the  title  King  of 
Ireland  (for  according  to  Medisoval  jurists 
the  regal  title  could  only  be  conferred  by 
emperor  or  pope ;  tee  Bryoe,  Holy  JRotnan  Em- 
pir€,  p.  250).  James  I.  was  proclaimed  "  King 
of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, ' 
and  was  wise  enough  to  drop  the  title  **  King 
of  Gtteat  Britain,"  which  he  had  assumed  by 
pToclamation.  After  the  union  with  Scot- 
land (1707),  Anne  was  styled  *' Queen  of 
Hirr.-32* 


Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,"  which 
was  exchanged  upon  the  Union  with  Ireland 
(1809),  for  the  style  since  used  "of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land King."  By  the  Royal  Titles  BiU  of 
1876,  Victoria  was  empowered  to  add  to  her 
style,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1877,  she  was  proclaimed 
I' Empress  of  India,"  at  Delhi,  a  title  which 
is  now  adjoined  to  those  previously  used. 

Selden,  Titlu  of  Honour  (16U) ;  Fi«eiii«n, 
Gorman  Conquese,  Note  B.,  "Tne  Bretwaldadom 
and  the  Imperial  Titles."  [W.  J.  A.] 

Tippermmr,  Thb  Battlb  of  (Sept.  i, 

1644),  was  fought  four  miles  west  of  rerth  be- 
tween the  Cavaliers,  under  Montrose,  and  the 
Covenanters,  led  by  Lord  Elcho.  Montrose 
gained  a  complete  victory,  and  was  enabled  to 
occupy  Perth. 

Tobago  (Assumption  Island),  the  most 
southerly  of  the  Windward  Islands,  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.  In  1608 
the  island  was  claimed  by  England ;  and  in 
1625  some  colonists  from  Barbaaoes  attempted 
to  form  a  settlement  there,  but  were  prevented 
by  the  natives.  In  1684  the  neutrality  of 
Tobago  was  recognised,  but  in  1749  it  was 
taken  by  the  F^nch,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  the  English  in  1762,  and  kept  by 
them  for  twenty  years.  In  1770  a  dave 
rebellion  broke  out,  but  was  speedily  sup- 
pressed; in  1781  the  island  was  again  occu- 
pied by  the  French  for  two  years,  and  was 
surrendered  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
(1802).  The  next  year  it  was  captured  by 
General  Greenfield,  and  finally  ceded  to  Eng- 
land in  1815.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
lieutenant-governor,  a  legislative  council,  and 
a  house  of  assembly,  elected  by  the  people. 

Toleration  Act,  Thb  (May  24,  1689), 
was  a.  measure  due  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
It  passed  both  Houses  with  but  little  difficulty, 
and  received  the  hearty  consent  of  King 
William.  In  order  to  be  properly  appre- 
ciated it  must  be  judged  by  the  religious  pre- 
judices of  a  past  age.  It  relaxed  the  stringent 
conditions  oi  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  Five 
Mile  Act,  and  the  Conventicle  Act.  "  It 
exempts,**  says  Hallam,  "  from  the  i)enalties 
of  existing  statutes  against  separate  con- 
venticles, or  absence  from  the  establidied 
worship,  such  as  should  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  subscribe  the  declaration 
against  popery,  and  such  ministers  of  separate 
congregations  as  should  subscribe  the  lliirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  except 
three,  and  part  of  a  fourth.  It  gives  also  an 
indulgence  to  Quakers  without  this  condition. 
Meeting-houses  are  required  to  be  registered, 
and  are  prevented  from  insult  by  a  penalty. 
No  part  of  this  toleration  extended  to  papists, 
or  to  such  as  deny  the  Trinity.'*  The  incon- 
sistencies of  the  Act  are  that  persecution  con- 
tinued to  be  the  rule,  toleration  the  excep- 
tion: and  that  freedom  of  conscience  was 
granted  in  a  most  capricious  manner.    '*  The 
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provisions/*  remarks  Macaulay,  **  removed  a 

vast  mass  of  evil  without  flhocking  a  vast 

mass  of  prejudice ;  they  put  an  end  at  once, 

and  for  ever,  to  a  persecution  which  had 

raged  during  four  generations. " 

Hacaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng. ;  Hallam,  ConMi. 
"Rut. :  Pari.  UiaL ;  Stongiiton,  Stligion  in 
JEny  land. 

Tooke,  John  Hohns  {b.  1736,  d.  1812), 
was  the  son  of  John  Home,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Tooke  after  being  adopted  by  William 
Tooke,  of  Purley.  His  family  persuaded  him, 
after  taking  his  degree  in  1758,  to  enter  the 
Churcdi,  but  his  own  inclination  was  for  the 
law,  and  in  1779  he  tried  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  bar,  but  his  clerical  profession  pre- 
vented him.  Tooke  had  already  become  con- 
spicuous as  a  democratic  politician;  at  first 
as  a  friend  of  Wilkes,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  speedily  quarrelled,  and  was  in 
consequence  attacked  by  Junius.  In  1775 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  yearns  imprisonment 
and  a  fine,  for  saying  that  the  Americans 
who  fell  at  Lexington  had  been  "  murdered  *' 
by  the  English  soldiers.  He  plunged  actively 
into  the  political  agitation  which  fbllowed  the 
French  Revolution,  and  in  1794  he  was  com- 
mitted for  trial  on  account  of  his  connection 
with  the  supposed  treason  of  the  Corresponding 
Society,  but  after  an  able  and  witty  defence 
he  was  acquitted.  After  contesting  West- 
minster twice  without  success,  he  was  returned 
for  old  Sarum  in  1801,  but  a  bill  was  passed 
in  the  next  session  rendering  clerical  jpersoiiB 
ineligible.  His  last  days  were  spent  in  easy 
retirement.  Tooke  had  a  great  social  reputa- 
tion ;  his  DiversioM  of  Purify  is  an  original, 
thonghsomewhat  primitive,  workon  philology. 

There  are  Lives  of  Tooke  by  J.  A.  Ozahsm,  A. 
Stephen,  and  W.  Hamilton. 

Toolsye  Bhye  "^^as  the  favourite  con- 
cubine of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar.  During  the 
insanity  of  the  latter  she  carried  on  the 
government  in  conjunction  with  his  chief 
minister,  Baharam  Sett.  On  his  deathi,  in 
1811,  she  adopted  a  son  of  his  by  another 
concubine,  and  conducted  the  government  as 
regent.  The  army,  however,  was  too  large 
and  turbulent  for  the  State,  and  the  revenue 
was  totally  unable  to  support  them.  They 
were  therefore  generally  in  a  mutinous  state, 
and  at  last  drove  the  Bhye  to  seek  refuge  in 
Kotah,  by  the  threat  of  actual  violence.  Her 
amours  and  crimes  embroiled  her  with  Guffoor 
Khan,  the  leader  of  the  Patan  horse,  and  in 
the  warfare  which  followed  she  in  person  led 
her  Mahratta  horse  with  the  most  undaunted 
courage  to  the  assault.  Between  these  various 
factions  the  government  of  the  Holkar  State 
fell  into  complete  anarchy,  the  administration 
being  vested  in  the  Bhye  nominally,  and  all 
real  power  being  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
leaders.  On  the  outbreak  of  Bajee  Rao,  in 
1817,  the  chiefs  assembled  their  forces,  and 
determined   to   support    the    Peishwa,    but 


Toolsye  Bhye  opened  negotiations  with  the 
British  government,  offering  to  place  the 
young  Holkar,  and  the  Holkar  State,  under 
iheir  protection.  These  proceedinga  of  hfrv 
being  suspected,  the  chiefs  seized  and  im- 
prisoned her  ministers,  and  she  herself  v&> 
put  to  death. 

TorieSf  Thb.  The  name  is  derived  froir 
an  Irish  word,  meaning  to  pursue  for  the  gak> 
of  plunder.  It  was  applied  to  those  Irish  wb< 
in  1654  preferred  to  remain  as  outlaws  n* 
their  own  lands  to  emigrating  to  Coniiaught 
The  government  offered  prizes  for  their  head». 
and  a  free  pcution  to  any  Tory  who  broujHit 
in  the  head  of  a  confederate.  In  1693,  aftrr 
the  civil  war  had  come  to  an  end,  they  agaic 
appear;  they  are  described  by  the  law  »» 
"out  of  their  keeping."  A  statute  passed 
(7  William  and  Mary)  put  a  reward  of  £20  nn 
the  head  of  any  Tory,  and  assessed  Hbr 
Catholic  inhabituits  of  a  barony  for  any  lo^ 
caused  by  them.  This  statute  was  not  re- 
pealed till  1776.  In  English  politics  the  wori 
appears  to  have  been  first  used  contemptaoofh 
to  designate  the  Court  and  Roman.  Catholic 
party  in  the  disputes  between  the  Abhorrtr' 
(q.v.)  and  Petitioners  in  1679.  In  the  debat*>« 
on  the  Exclusion  Bill  it  was  applied  in- 
sultingly to  the  partisans  of  James  II.  h. 
William  III.'s  reign  the  term  was  comini: 
into  current  use  without  an  opprobricHx^ 
meaning,  as  the  title  of  the  psoty  wb 
opposed  the  Whig  interest  in  Church  an'i 
State ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Anne  it  was  tb^ 
common  designation  of  this  party.  Or. 
account,  however,  of  its  suspidoos  conn^- 
tion  with  Jaoobitism,  and  the  hanourabir 
and  respectable  traditions  attaching^  to  the 
name  of  Whig,  because  of  the  lax^g^  ri»rf 
borne  by  the  Whigs  in  the  Revolution,  Tor\ 
was  not  a  title  whach  any  party  was  anxioQS 
to  assume.  To  the  younger  Pitt  was  doe  tb^ 
revival  of  a  great  party  in  the  state,  restiiu: 
on  popular  support  as  well  as  on  that  of  tbt- 
crown,  and  opposed  to  the  Whiga^  who  had 
become  to  some  extent  an  aristocratte  factioB . 
and  under  his  administration  the  name  wx-^ 
generally  acknowledged  by  the  party  wfairh 
towards  the  closing  period  of  his  pfremiei^ip 
probably  included  the  majority  of  the  middlp* 
and  propertied  classes,  and  was  espedallr 
identified  with  the  continuance  of  tne  wir 
with  France,  and  opposition  to  what  wei^ 
assumed  to  be  revolutionary  and  radirsl 
changes  in  domestic  affairs.  Since  that  perk»>i 
the  word  has  held  its  own  as  the  designatks 
of  one  of  the  two  great  parties  in  RngH*^ 
politics ;  though  in  the  present  centUTthat 
of  Conservative  has  been  often  preferred  to  it 
But  this  name  has  hardly  supplanted  th- 
older  designation  as  that  of  Liberal  has  d«iv 
in  the  case  of  the  rival  party.  ▲  Torr 
perhaps  is  understood  to  be  a  person  \e^ 
indulgent  towards  the  principles  of  hi- 
opponents  than  a  Conservative.     Bat  the  tw% 
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UsrxDB  are  used  almost   indiscriiniiiately  in 
political  phraseology. 

Cooke,  Hiat.  0/  Party. 

Torres  Vedras,  The  Linm  of  (1810— 

1811),  were  thrown  up  by  Wellington,  in 
order  that  he  might  protect  Lisbon  and 
the  army  during  the  winter,  and  thus  baffle 
the  superior  forces  of  Massena,  in  their 
efforts  to  drive  the  British  out  of  Portugal. 
**They  consisted,"  says  Napier,  "of  three 
distinct  ranges  of  defence.  The  first,  extend- 
ing from  Alhandra  on  the  TEigus  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Zizandre  on  the  sea-coast,  was,  follow- 
ing the  inflections  of  the  hills,  twent3'-nine 
miles  long.  The  second,  traced  at  a  distance 
varying  m>m  six  to  ten  miles  in  the  rear  of 
the  first,  stretched  from  Quintella  on  the 
Tagus  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lorenza,  being 
twenty-four  miles  in  length."  The  third 
was  intended  to  cover  a  forced  embarkation, 
and  extended  from  Passo  d'Arcos  on  the  Tagus 
to  the  coast.  Massena  soon  perceived  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying  the  position  at  any  point 
or  of  turning  it,  except  from  the  Tagus, 
where  a  large  flotilla  of  English  gunboats 
was  moored.  Throughout  October  Massena, 
though  harassed  by  sickness  and  increasing 
scarcity  of  supplies,  persisted  in  his  efforts  to 
turn  the  position  by  the  Tagus ;  but  he  was 
HS  persistently  foiled  by  Wellington's  ma- 
noeuvres. Towards  the  middle  of  the  month, 
Massena  fell  back  on  Santarem,  but  there 
stood  firm,  and  Wellington,  who  had  thoiight 
him  in  full  retreat,  had  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  attacking  him,  and  drew  back  into  his 
lines.  In  November  Massena  again  resumed 
his  plans  on  the  Tagus,  but  without  success. 
During  December  and  Januaiy  the  armies 
remained  quiet ;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing supplies  and  forage  led  the  French  into 
horrible  excesses  and  marauding  expeditions, 
which  undermined  the  discipline  of  the  army. 
llad  Wellington  been  vigorously  reinforced 
from  England,  he  would  have  attacked 
Massena's  weaJcened  forces;  but  without 
them  he  was  compelled  to  await  Massena's 
retreat.  On  March  2,  1811,  the  latter  began 
his  retreat,  which  he  executed  with  *^  infinite 
ahility."  But  for  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras 
Wellington  could  have  hardly  held  his  ground 
against  Massena's  much  larger  force. 

Napier,  P«iii«««lar  War,  bk.  xl,  cc.  8—10. 

Torringtoiiy  Abtuvb  Herbert,  Earl 
or,  LordHioh  Admiral  (d.  1716),  became 
Rear-Admiral  in  1678.  In  1682  he  raised 
the  siege  of  Tangier.  In  1684  he  was 
placed  on  the  Admiralty  commission,  and 
subsequently  returned  for  Dover.  He  be- 
came vice- Admiral  and  Master  of  the  Robes 
(1686],  but  on  refusing  to*  consent  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act  was  dismissed  from 
his  offices.  He  thereupon  entered  into 
communication  with  Dykvelt,  the  envoy  of 
William    of   Orange,    and   was   the  bearer 


of  the  invitation  to  that  prince.  He  com- 
manded  the  fleet  with  which  William  sailed 
to  England,  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant 
Admiral  General.  After  the  revolution  ht; 
was  placed  fint  on  the  Admiralty  Commission. 
In  1689  he  engaged  in  a  skirmish  with  thi* 
French  fleet  in  Bantry  Bay,  but  without 
much  result.  He  was  created  Baron  Herbert 
and  Viscount  Torrington,  and  received  the 
thauks  of  Parliament.  In  this  year  ht' 
commanded  the  English  and  Dutch  shipK 
against  the  French,  but  retreated  before 
them  up  the  Channel,  and  when  he  re- 
ceived an  order  to  engage  off  Beachy  Head, 
sent  the  Dut(;h  ships  alone  into  action,  and 
when  they  were  completely  crushed,  fled  into 
the  Thames.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial, 
but  acquitted  and  dismissed  the  service. 
"  There  seems,"  says  Macaulay,  '*  to  be  no 
sufficient  grounds  for  charging  Torrington 
with  disaffection,  still  less  can  it  be  suspected 
that  an  officer,  whose  whole  life  had  been 
passed  in  confronting  danger,  and  who  had 
always  borne  himself  bravely,  wanted  that 
personal  courage  which  hundrcdn  of  sailors 
on  board  every  ship  under  his  command  pos- 
sessed. But  there  is  a  higher  courage  of 
which  Torrington  was  wholly  destitute.  He 
shrank  from  all  responsibility,  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  fighting,  and  from,  the  respon- 
sibility of  not  fighting." 

Bmnet,  U^st.  of  Hi*  Own  TiiM;  Pari* 
Qaxett*;  Banke,  Uitl  of  Eng. ;  Hocaulv*  -Ht't. 
ofEng. 

Torrington,  Geuuob  Byko,  Viscount 
(b.  1663,  d.  1733),  volunteered  for  naval  ser- 
vice at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  1681  he  left 
the  sea  at  the  request  of  General  Kirke, 
Governor  of  Tangier,  and  became  under  him 
ensign,  and  then  lieutenant.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  assurances  of  friendship  from 
the  English  malcontents  to  William  of  Orange, 
to  whom  he  was  privately  introduced  by  Ad- 
miral Russell.  In  1690  he  was  second  in 
command  to  Sir  George  Rooke,  at  the  battle 
of  Beachy  Head.  During  the  next  six  years 
he  served  imder  Admiral  Russell..  He  was 
present  at  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
treasure  ships  at  Vigo  Bay.  Next  year  he 
was  made  rear-admiral,  and  served  under  Sir 
Cloudesley  ShoveL  He  commanded  the 
squadron  who  captured  the  citadel  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  was  Imighted  for  his  bravery  at 
the  battle  of  Malaga.  In  1 705  he  was  elected 
member  for  Plymouth.  In  1706  he  helped 
to  relieve  Barcelona,  and  commanded  the 
vessels  detached  for  the  reduction  of  Cartha- 
gcna  and  Alicant.  In  1 707  he  served  under 
Shovel  at  the  abortive  siege  of  Toulon.  He 
frustrated  the  Pi'etender's  expedition  to  Scot- 
land. He  was  placed  in  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  for  a  descent  on  the  French 
coast,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  badly 
supplied  with  provisions  and  information, 
could  effect  little.  In  1709  he  was  placed  on 
the  Admiralty  Commission,  but  was  removed 
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and  the  incompetency  of  the  close  corpora- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  local  government 
were  forgotten,  while  attention  was  turned 
to  the  system  hy  which  poc-kct  boroughs 
flouriflhcd,  and  the  franchise  was  limited  to 
small  'bodies  of  freemen.  After  this  abuse 
was  remedied  by  the  great  Keform  Act  of 
1832,  reformers  began  to  probe  the  corruption 
of  municipal  institutions.  The  report  of  the 
royal  commission  appointed  in  1832  revealed 
{ui  incredible  amount  of  jobbery  and  corrup* 
tion,  municipal  councils  being  for  the  most  part 
self-elective,  and  holding  office  for  life,  while 
the  freemen,  who  often  formed  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  population,  alone  had  any 
share  in  the  local  administration.  The  result 
of  this  state  of  affiurs  was  that  finance  was 
managed  most  negligently  and  dishonestly, 
and  that  justice  became  a  matter  of  political 
partisanship.  By  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  of  1836,  framed  on  the  report  of  the 
commission,  these  abuses  were  swept  away, 
and  a  uniform  system  of  government  estab- 
lished in  the  183  boroughs  to  which  it  applied. . 
The  government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  form- 
ing a  counciL  They  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  burgesses,  i.^.,  the  resident  rate- 
payers, freemen  as  such  having  no  rights 
as  burgesses,  though  they  were  entitled  to 
Parliamentary  franchise.  The  qualification 
for  a  vote  at  first,  three  years'  pa>'ment  of 
rates,  was  afterwards  reduced  to  one.  Twenty 
of  the  largest  boroughs  were  to  be  divided 
by  the  king  in  council  into  wards,  and  a 
certain  number  of  common  councUmen  were 
attached  to  each  ward.  Separate  committees 
of  burgesses  were  to  manage  the  cbarity 
estates,  and  in  case  the  borough  thought  fit 
to  provide  an  adequate  salary  for  a  recorder, 
who  was  to  be  a  barrister  of  ^ve  years'  stand- 
ing. There  was  also  a  provision  by  which 
new  municipalities  might  be  created  by 
charter  on  the  petition  of  a  certain  unspeci- 
fied number  of  resident  householders,  but 
only  sixty-three  towns  have  since  availed 
themselves  of  it,  partly  because  of  the  cumber- 
some nature  of  the  process,  and  partly  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  local  authorities.  The 
MunicipEil  Corporations  Act  has  since  been 
frequently  amended,  and  the  whole  legislation 
bearing  on  the  subject  has  been  consolidated 
by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1882. 
London  was  spec-ially  exempted  from  the  Act 
of  1835,  and  was  idlowed  to  retain  its  old 
constitution.  In  Scotland,  whc^re  the  history 
of  the  boroughs  is  closely  akin  to  that  of 
England,  the  corporations  were  reformed 
in  1833.  Those  of  Ireland  were  regulated, 
and  many  of  them  abolished,  by  the  Irish 
Corporations  Act  of  1840. 

Madoz,  Firma  Burgi;  Brady,  On  Borcvglut; 
Gxoss.  Gilda  Meroatoria  (Oottixigen,  1883); 
Moitland,  Hid.  qf  London;  Thompson,  Illiw* 
tnUiont  of  Mvnicipal  Anti^iutie»:  Stubbs. 
Congt.  H«4. ;  Hallftm,  Coiurt.  Hut. ;  Menwether 
and  Stephens,  Hut.  o/  Bofougha;    Mr.   Lud- 


low's article  in  the  ForUdgkajf  MmwUm  tat  Oct., 
1869 ;  Freeman,  Sermam  Comqiugt,  ▼.  460.  «t  w^ 
See  also  Munieiptd  Corvoraiumm  Rgport,  /43i 
5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  7S,  end  M.  D.  ChalsMn,  Lanl 
Government.  [S.  J.  L.J 

Townsliexid.  Charlbs,  Lord  {h.  1676,  d. 

1738),  entered  puolic  life  as  a  Tory,  bat  som 
joined  the  Whigs.  He  was  one  of  the  cxnnmis< 
sioners  for  the  Union  with  Scotland.  In  1 709  hr 
was  sent  with  Marlborough  as  plenipotentiary 
to  the  Hague.  There  he  concluded  th^ 
Barrier  Treaty,  which  Marlborough  rein^^j 
to  sign.  He  completed  his  connei'tion  with 
the  Whigs  by  marrying  Walpole*s  sister. 
In  1712  he  was  severely  censured  by  tb^ 
Tories  as  the  author  of  the  Barrier  TVeat^. 
George  I.,  before  his  arrival  in  England,  ap- 
pointed him  Secretary  of  State  and  Prime 
Minister,  passing  over  the  old  Whi^  Jonto, 
but  he  soon  beoune  distasteful  to  the  king. 
He  was  disliked  by  the  Hanoverian  oomtiers. 
He  opposed  George's  schemes  with  resaid  to 
Bremen  and  Verden.  Perceiving  that  CharW 
XII.  of  Sweden  was  threatening  Engrland.  he 
was  anxious  for  peace  with  Russia.  Urg^ 
on  by  Sunderland,  the  king  dismissed  hira 
from  office,  offering  in  exchange  the  loid 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which  he  accepted. 
But  he  was  soon  dismissed  also  from  that  posi- 
tion when,  on  the  schism  between  TValpo!*^ 
and  Stanhope  breaking  out  in  the  ministr>\ 
his  followers  voted  against  a  supply  t<it 
hostilities  against  Sweden.  Finding  oppoa- 
tion  useless,  he  rejoined  the  ministry  in  1719 
as  Lord  President.  On  Walpole*s  beoominc 
Premier,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State. 
He  soon  quarrelled  with  the  king's  2aTovrit<r. 
Carteret,  with  whose  more  ambitioos  views 
of  foreign  policy  he  could  not  agree.  Tb^ 
contest  came  to  an  issue  at  the  marriasrr 
of  Madame  de  Platen,  sister  of  the  Idnj^'d 
mistress,  the  Countess  of  Darlington,  in  Pari^. 
There  Townsfaiend  sent  Horace  'Walpolc 
as  rival  ambassador  to  Carteret;  and  th^ 
latter  was  forced  by  the  king  to  withdraw  to 
the  lord  lieutenancy  of  IrSand.  In  llth 
Townshend  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Hanot^ 
between  England,  France,  and  Prussia.  TUs 
was  to  check  the  designs  of  Austria^  Spain, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  as  formolated  in 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1725),  namely,  a 
Stewart  restoration  and  the  sorrender  ct 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  This  treaty,  whii'h 
Walpole  considered  was  too  precipitate,  w>i< 
the  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  Townahend. 
"The  firm,"  he  said,  *< should  be  WaJpok 
and  Town^end,  not  Townshend  and  Wal- 
pole.'* After  a  violent  quarrel  with  WalpoK 
Townshend  retired  from  public  life.  Hepaswd 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Heynham^  re- 
fusing to  take  further  port  in  politics.  To 
him  we  owe  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip*  and 
hence  a  proper  rotation  of  crops. 

Coxe,  Mtmoin  <^ '  fTalpob ;  Balph»  BUt.  "^ 
Bnn. ;  Hoiaoe  Walpole,  Mmmoirm ;  6tmnhopt^ 
Hint.  ofJBng. 
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Townahandy  Chakles  (b.  1726»  d.  1767), 
was  the  second  son  of  the  third  Viaoount 
TowDBhend.  In  1747  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Yarmouth.  On  entering 
Parliament  he  joined  the  opposition,  but 
without  much  warmth.  In  1749  his  large 
family  influence  obtained  for  him  a  place  at 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  next  year  he  Was 
nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral. 
In  1756  he  became  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council.  In  March,  1761,  he  became  Secre- 
tary at  War.  Here  he  fluctuated  between 
Pitt  and  Bute^  at  one  time  supporting  one, 
at  another  the  other.  In  1765  he  accepted 
the  office  of  Paymaster-General  in  the  liock- 
ingham  government,  although  he  had  no 
faith  in  its  strength,  and  called  it  "a  mere 
lute-string  administration,  pretty  summer 
wear."  In  the  following  year  he  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Chatham 
ministry.  But,  as  usual,  Townshend  was 
not  decided  in  his  support  of  the  cabinet, 
of  which  he  was  now  a  member.  As 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  introduced  a 
budget,  in  which  he  pledged  himself  to  the 
reduction  of  the  land-tax  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  but  on  a  motion  of  the  opposition  that 
the  jeduction  should  take  place  at  once,  the 
government  was  defeated.  With  Chatham  ill, 
the  members  of  the  ministry  broke  away  from 
iiH  control,  and  Charles  Towzishend  in  particular 
^ave  vent  to  the  wildest  frolics  of  his  genius. 
la  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  speeches  he 
said  that  the  government  "  had  become,  what 
he  had  often  been  called,  a  weather-cock.*' 
Th.e  revenue  which  he  failed  to  obtain 
by  the  land-tax  he  now  sought  by  taxing 
^'ith  import  duties  many  small  commo- 
dities sent  to  the  American  colonics.  It 
was  a  most  fatal  measure,  the  evil  results  of 
which  Townshend  did  not  live  to  see,  as  he 
died  of  a  fever  on  Sept.  4,  1767.  Walpole, 
who  was  a  friend  of  his,  says  that  "  Towns- 
hend had  every  great  talent,  and  very  little 
quality.  His  vanity  exceeded  even  his  abili- 
ties, and  his  suspicions  seemed  to  make  him 
doubt  if  he  had  any.  With  such  a  capacity 
)ie  must  have  been  the  g^reatest  man  of  his 
age,  and,  perhaps,  inferior  to  no  man  of  any 
afz^e,  had  his  faults  been  only  in  moderate 
proportion." 

Stuihope.  Hi§i.  o/Eng.;  Gr«nvia#  Papert ;  Chat- 
ham Corrtwpondtne^ ;  walpole,  Jfamotrs  of  Qeorg^ 

Townsheiidy  Gborob,  Ist  Mahquis  of 

(&.  1724,  d.  1807),  served  in  the  army,  and 
concluded,  after  Wolfe* s  death,  the  capi- 
tulation which  gave  Quebec  to  England. 
In  1767  he  became  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and, 
in  accordance  with  George  Ill.'s  instructions, 
tried  to  govern  in  defiance  of  the  Pousonbys 
and  Shannons;  but,  defeated  on  the  Army 
Bill  in  1768,  had  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
A  new  Parliament  was  no  more  docile  than 


the  last,  and  cozruption  was  now  tried.  By 
means  of  the  new  oligarchy  of  crown  pen- 
sioners, the  great  famihes  wert  defeated,  and 
in  1771  Townshend  secured  a  favourable 
Parliament.  But  by  1772  matters  had  so  far 
changed  that  complete  defeat  could  only  be 
averted  by  making  peace  with  Lord  Shannon. 
Disgusted  with  his  office,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
resigned  and  retired  to  England,  leaving  be- 
hind him  £300,000  of  arrears. 

Totenthand  Corre$pimd0no» ;  Froade,  SnglUh 
in  Ireland. 

Towton.  Thb  Battle  of  (liar.  29, 1461), 
was  the  most  important  engagement  in  the  Wars, 
of  the  Roses.  After  the  second  battle  of  St. 
Alban's,  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Lancastrians 
had  retired  to  the  north,  while  Edward  and 
Warwick  entered  London,  and  the  former  was 

§  reclaimed  king.  The  Yorkists  immediately 
etermined  on  marching  northwards  and 
completing  the  defeat  of  the  Lancastrians. 
()n  March  12  the  Yorkists  were  at  Ponte- 
fract,  the  Lancastrians  at  York.  After  a 
skirmish  at  Ferrybridge,  the  two  armies  met 
near  the  village  of  Towton,  not  far  from 
Tadcaster.  The  battle  was  fought  on  Palm 
Sunday,  March  29,  and  lasted  ten  hours, 
ending  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  Yorkists, 
and  the  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  Lancastrian 
army.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  fell  in 
the  battle,  Devonshire  and  Wiltshire  were 
beheaded  after  it,  and  it  is  said  that  from 
28,000  to  30,000  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
field.  Henry  and  Margaret,  with  Somerset 
and  Exeter,  fled  into  Scotland,  while  Edward 
returned  in  triumph  to  London. 


if  Thb  Boa&d  of.  Councils  *^of 
Trade  and  Plantation"  were  created  by 
Charles  II.  after  the  Restoration,  charged 
with  the  concerns  of  the  colonies  and  merchant 
shipping.  The  two  were  united  in  1672,  and 
abolished  in  1676.  The  council  was  re- 
appointed in  1695,  and  continued  to  exercise 
a  certain  control  over  colonial  and  mercantile 
matters  for  nearly  a  centurv  afterwards.  In 
1782,  having  long  been  found  inefficient,  it  was 
alK)lished.  In  1786  the  Board  of  Trade  with 
substantially  its  present  functions  was  estab- 
lished  by  order  in  Council.  Its  functions 
have  been  regulated  by  several  Acts,  notably 
those  of  1846, 1860,  and  1867,  and  it  has  been 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  Rail- 
ways (1840)  and  Merchant  Shipping  (1864 
and  1867). 

Tradef  Fohbign,  Legislation  on.  False 
notions  about  political  economy,  combined 
with  frequent  European  want  and  with  the 
conditions  of  early  society,  caused  constant 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  our  trade  with 
other  nations.  Restrictions  were  held  to  be 
the  best  means  of  increasing  our  own  wealth 
and  diminishing  the  prosperity  of  our  rivals ; 
wealth  was  considered  to  consist  exclusively 
of  gold  and  silver ;  and,  when  this  opinion 
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and  the  incompetency  of  the  close  corpora- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  local  government 
were  f  orgotteA,  while  attention  was  turned 
to  the  system  by  which  pocket  boroughs 
ilourishedi  and  the  franchise  was  limited  to 
small  'bodies  of  freemen.  After  this  abuse 
was  remedied  by  the  great  Keform  Act  of 
1832,  reformers  began  to  probe  the  corruption 
of  municipal  institutions.  The  report  of  the 
royal  commission  appointed  in  1832  revealed 
an  incredible  amount  of  jobbery  and  corrup- 
tion, municipal  councils  being  for  the  most  part 
self-elective,  and  holding  office  for  life,  while 
the  freemen,  who  often  formed  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  population,  alone  had  any 
share  in  the  local  administration.  The  result 
of  this  state  of  afiain  was  that  finance  was 
managed  most  negligently  and  dishonestly, 
and  that  justice  became  a  matter  of  political 
partisanship.  By  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  of  1835,  framed  on  the  report  of  the 
comnuBsion,  these  abuses  were  swept  away, 
and  a  uniform  system  of  govemment  estab- 
lished in  the  183  boroughs  to  which  it  applied. . 
The  govemment  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  form- 
ing a  council.  They  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  burgesses,  t.^.,  the  resident  rate- 
payers, freemen  as  such  having  no  rights 
as  burgesses,  though  they  were  entitled  to 
Parliamentary  franchise.  The  qualification 
for  a  vote  at  first,  three  years'  payment  of 
rates,  was  afterwards  reduced  to  one.  Twenty 
of  the  largest  boroughs  were  to  be  divided 
by  the  king  in  council  into  wards,  and  a 
certain  number  of  common  councilmen  were 
attached  to  each  ward.  Separate  committees 
of  burgesses  were  to  manage  the  charity 
estates,  and  in  case  the  borough  thought  fit 
to  provide  an  adequate  salary  for  a  recorder, 
who  was  to  be  a  biurister  of  five  years'  stand- 
ing. There  was  also  a  provision  by  which 
new  municipalities  might  be  created  by 
charter  on  the  petition  of  a  certain  unspeci- 
fied number  of  resident  householders,  but 
only  sixty-three  towns  have  since  availed 
themselves  of  it,  partly  because  of  the  cumber- 
some nature  of  the  process,  and  partly  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  local  authorities.  The 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  has  since  been 
frequently  amended,  and  the  whole  legislation 
bearing  on  the  subject  has  been  consolidated 
by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1882. 
London  was  speiially  exempted  from  the  Act 
of  1835,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  its  old 
constitution.  In  Scotland,  where  the  history 
of  the  boroughs  is  closely  akin  to  that  of 
England,  the  corporations  were  reformed 
in  1833.  Those  of  Ireland  were  regulated, 
and  many  of  them  abolished,  by  the  Irish 
Corporations  Act  of  1840. 

Madox,  Firma  Bur^;  Brady,  On  Borwglu: 
Orosa,  GUda  Mereatorui  (Oottingen.  1883); 
Maitland,  Hiti.  of  Ltmdcm;  Thompson,  Bltu* 
troftOfM  of  Munidval  iintifuittcn;  Stubbs, 
Oofwt.  ETM. ;  Uanam,  Conirt.  Hwt. ;  Merewetlier 
and  Stephens,  Hut.  of  Boroivh*;    Mr.   Lud- 


low's article  in  the  FofttdghHit  Brnntm  for  Oct.. 
1809 ;  Freeman,  Norma*  Ctmqumt,  w.  460.  «C  »f^. 
See  also  Municipal  Corperationm  Rgport,  7K^. 
5  A  6  WilL  IV.  c  76,  ana  M.  D.  Chalmoa.  Lor^j 
Oovemment.  [S.  J.  L.] 

Townshend.  Chablbs,  Lord  (3.  1676,^. 
1738),  entered  public  life  as  a  Tory,  but  soon 
joincid  the  Whigs.  He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  Union  with  Scotland.  In  1 709  he 
was  sent  with  Marlborough  as  plenipotentiaiT 
to  the  Hague.  There  he  concluded  thr 
Barrier  Treaty,  which  Marlborough  refusHii 
to  sign.  He  completed  his  connection  with 
the  Whigs  by  marrying  Walpole'a  sister. 
In  1712  he  was  sever^y  censured  by  the 
Tories  as  the  author  of  the  Barrier  T(«atv 
George  I.,  before  his  arrival  in  Bugiiind,  ap- 
pointed him  Secretary  of  State  and  Prim^ 
Minister,  passing  over  the  old  Whi^  Junto, 
but  he  soon  beoeune  distasteful  to  the  king. 
He  was  disliked  by  the  Hanoverian  courtiers. 
He  opposed  George's  schemes  with  regard  to 
Bremen  and  Verdrau  Perceiving  that  diark^ 
XII.  of  Sweden  was  threatening  Engrland,  Ito* 
was  anxious  for  peace  with  Russia.  Ur{?td 
on  by  Sunderland,  the  king  dismisaed  him 
from  office,  offering  in  exchange  the  knd 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which  he  acoept«^ 
But  he  was  soon  dismissed  also  from  that  posi- 
tion when,  on  the  schism  between  Walpole 
and  Stanhope  breaking  out  in  the  ministry. 
his  followers  voted  against  a  supply  tor 
hostilities  against  Sweden.  Finding  oppooi- 
tion  useless,  he  rejoined  the  ministry  in  1719 
as  Lord  President.  On  Walpole*s  becoming 
Premier,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State. 
He  soon  quarrelled  with  the  king's  fiavouritf . 
Carteret,  with  whose  more  ambitions  views 
of  foreign  policy  he  could  not  agree.  Tb^ 
contest  came  to  an  issue  at  the  noarna^ 
of  Madame  de  Platen,  sister  of  the  kind's 
mistress,  the  Countess  of  Darlington,  in  Pan«. 
There  Townshend  sent  Horace  ^Walpole 
as  rival  ambassador  to  Carteret:  and  th« 
latter  was  forced  by  the  king  to  withdraw  ti» 
the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  In  17^ 
Townshend  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Hanovvr 
between  England,  France,  and  Prussia.  This 
was  to  check  the  designs  of  Austria,  Spain, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  as  formulated  in 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1725),  namely.  » 
Stewart  restoration  and  the  surrender  d 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  This  treaty,  whic  h 
Walpole  considered  was  too  precipitate,  w:i« 
the  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  Townshend. 
"The  firm,"  he  said,  << should  be  WalpcOe 
and  Townc^end,  not  Townshend  and  W'al- 
pole.''  After  a  violent  quarrel  with  WalpoSe. 
Townshend  retired  from  public  life.  He  panftil 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Reynhan,  i^ 
fusing  to  take  further  part  in  politics.  To 
him  we  owe  the  cultivation  d  the  turnip,  and 
hence  a  proper  rotation  of  crops. 


Coze,  Mtmoin  of  WatpoU;    Salph, 
Enn. ;    Horace   Walpole,  Mmmoin ,'   StaaboML 
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Townakend,  Chahlm  {b.  1725,  d.  1767), 
-waa  the  second  son  of  the  third  Vucount 
Townahend.  In  1747  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Yarmouth.  On  entering 
Parliament  he  joined  the  opposition,  but 
without  much  warmth.  In  1749  his  large 
family  influence  obtained  for  him  a  place  at 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  next  year  he  Was 
nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral. 
In  1756  he  became  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council.  In  March,  1761,  he  became  ISecre- 
tary  at  War.  Here  he  fluctuated  between 
Pitt  and  Bute,  at  one  time  supporting  one, 
at  another  the  other.  In  1765  he  accepted 
the  office  of  Paymaster-General  in  the  liock- 
ingham  government,  although  he  had  no 
faith  in  its  strength,  and  called  it  '*a  mere 
lute-string  administration,  pretty  summer 
wear."  In  the  following  year  he  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Chatham 
ministry.  But,  as  usual,  Townshend  was 
not  decided  in  his  support  of  the  cabinet, 
of  which  he  was  now  a  member.  Ab 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  introduced  a 
budget,  in  which  he  pledged  himself  to  the 
reduction  of  the  land-tax  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  but  on  a  motion  of  the  opposition  that 
the  reduction  should  take  place  at  once,  the 
government  was  defeated.  W  ith  Chathxun  ill, 
the  members  of  the  ministry  broke  away  from 
;ill  control,  and  Charles  Townshend  in  particular 
>^ve  vent  to  the  wildest  frolics  of  his  genius. 
In  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  speeches  he 
said  that  the  government  '*  had  become,  what 
he  had  often  been  called,  a  weather-cock.** 
Tlie  revenue  which  he  failed  to  obtain 
by  the  land-tax  he  now  sought  by  taxing 
with  import  duties  many  small  commo- 
dities sent  to  the  American  colonies.  It 
was  a  most  fatal  measure,  the  evil  results  of 
which  Townshend  did  not  live  to  see,  as  he 
died  of  a  fever  on  Sept.  4,  1767.  Walpole, 
who  was  a  friend  of  his,  says  that  "  Towns- 
hend had  every  great  talent,  and  very  little 
quality.  His  vanity  exceeded  even  his  abili- 
ties, and  his  suspicions  seemed  to  make  him 
doubt  if  he  had  any.  With  such  a  capacity 
lie  must  have  been  the  greatest  man  of  his 
age,  and,  perhaps,  inferior  to  no  man  of  any 
age,  had  his  faults  been  only  in  moderate 
proportion." 

Stuihope,  Hi$l.  o/Eng.;  QrmvtUt  Paperu ;  Chat- 
ham CorTe$pcind0M9 ;  Walpole,  Kmnoin  of  Qtorg* 

Townsliend,  Gborob,  Ist  Marquis  of 
(&.  1724,  d.  1807),  served  in  the  army,  and 
concluded,  after  Wolfe*s  death,  the  capi- 
tulation which  gave  Quebec  to  England. 
In  1767  he  became  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and, 
in  accordance  with  Greorge  Ill.*s  instructions, 
tried  to  govern  in  defiance  of  the  Ponsonbys 
and  Shannons;  but,  defeated  on  the  Army 
Bill  in  1768,  had  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
A  new  Parliament  was  no  more  docile  than 


the  last,  and  corruption  w^s  now  tried.  By 
means  of  the  new  oligarchy  of  crown  pen- 
sioners, the  g^reat  famihes  wer6  defeated,  and 
in  1771  Townshend  secured  a  favourable 
Parliament.  But  by  1772  matters  had  so  far 
chaoged  that  complete  defeat  could  only  be 
averted  by  making  peace  with  Lord  Shannon. 
Disgusted  with  his  office,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
resigned  and  retired  to  England,  leaving  be- 
hind him  £300,000  of  arrears. 

Towiuhtnd  CorrMpoiid«iM«;   Froade,  English 
in  Ireland. 

Towton.  The  Battle  op  (Mar.  29, 1461), 
was  the  most  important  engagement  in  the  Wars, 
of  the  Roses.  After  the  second  battle  of  St. 
Alban's,  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Lancastrians 
had  retired  to  the  north,  while  Edward  and 
Warwick  entered  London,  and  the  former  was 
proclaimed  king.  The  Yorkists  immediately 
determined  on  marching  northwards  and 
completing  the  defeat  of  the  Lancastrians, 
(hi  March  12  the  Yorkists  were  at  Ponte- 
fract,  the  Lancastrians  at  York.  Aft«r  a 
skirmish  at  Ferrybridge,  the  two  armies  met 
near  the  village  of  Towton,  not  far  from 
Tadcaster.  The  battle  was  fought  on  Palm 
Sunday,  March  29,  and  lasted  ten  hours, 
ending  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  Yorkists, 
and  the  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  Lancastrian 
army.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  fell  in 
the  battle,  Devonshire  and  Wiltshire  were 
beheaded  after  it,  and  it  is  said  that  from 
28,000  to  30,000  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
field.  Henry  and  Margaret,  with  Somerset 
and  Exeter,  fled  into  Scotland,  while  Edward 
returned  in  triumph  to  London. 

Trade,  The  Boa&d  of.  Councils  "of 
Trade  and  Plantation**  were  created  by 
Charles  II.  after  the  Restoration,  charged 
with  the  concerns  of  the  colonies  and  merchant 
shipping.  The  two  were  united  in  1672,  and 
abolished  in  1676.  The  council  was  re- 
appointed in  1695,  and  continued  to  exercise 
a  certain  control  over  colonial  and  mercantile 
matters  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards.  In 
1782,  having  long  been  found  inefficient,  it  was 
altoliahed.  In  1786  the  Board  of  Trade  with 
substantially  its  present  functions  was  estab- 
lished by  order  in  Council.  Its  functions 
have  been  regulated  by  several  Acts,  notably 
those  of  1845, 1850,  and  1867,  and  it  haa  been 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  Kail- 
ways  (1840)  and  Merchant  Shipping  (1854 
and  1867). 

Trada,  Foreign,  Legislation  on.  False 
notions  about  political  economy,  combined 
with  frequent  European  wars  and  with  the 
conditions  of  early  society,  caused  constant 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  our  trade  with 
other  nations.  Restrictions  were  held  to  be 
the  best  means  of  increasing  our  own  wealth 
and  diminishing  the  prosperity  of  our  rivals ; 
wealth  was  considered  to  consist  exclusively 
of  gold  and  silver;  and,  when  this  opinion 
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was  at  last  overthrown,  it  only  gave  place  to 
the  idea  that  the  progress  of  a  country  de- 
pended on  the  excess  in  value  of  our  ex- 
ports over  our  imports.  The  extent  to 
which  these  ideas  prevailed  and  the  change 
which  has  come  over  our  policy  will  be  best 
understood  by  noting  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  legislation  on  this 
subject.  In  1261  the  exportation  of  wool  and 
the  importation  of  cloth  were  alike  forbidden. 
As  the  power  of  the  crown  to  tax  home  mer- 
chandise was  diminished,  the  king  encouraged 
foreign  merchants,  whom  he  could  tax  without 
reference  to  Parliament,  and  in  1303  Edward 
I.  gave  them  licence  to  trade  on  payment  of 
special  duties.  The  Statute  of  Staples  [Staple] 
in  1353,  though  restrictive,  was  not  on  the 
whole  injurious.  By  28  Edward  III.  c.  6 
the  exportation  of  iron  was  forbidden.  In 
1402  all  importers  were  ordered  to  invest 
their  money  in  English  goods,  and  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  silver  was  forbidden. 
Our  craftsmen  having  in  1463  complained  to 
Parliament  of  the  injury  done  to  them  by 
the  importation  of  goods  of  better  quality 
than  were  produced  in  England,  the  importa- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  articles  was  for- 
bidden. Among  these  were  ribands,  silk, 
laces,  saddlery,  ironwork,  and  playing  cards. 
This  prohibition  was  extended  both  as  r^ards 
time  and  the  number  of  articles  in  1484.  In 
the  same  year  (1  Rich.  III.  c.  9)  restrictions 
were  placed  on  the  trade  of  Italian  and 
Catalan  merchants,  and  foreigners  were  for- 
bidden to  exercise  any  cnurt  in  England 
except  as  the  servants  of  English  masters,  6r 
to  have  any  share  in  the  clothing  trade. 
The  trade  with  the  Netherlands  was  en- 
couraged by  a  famous  treaty  called  "  Inter- 
cursus  Magfnus,"  made  in  1496  between 
Henry  YII.  and  the  Archduke  Philip.  The 
next  year  Parliament  virtually  established 
the  Society  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  by 
controlling  the  exaction  of  fees  demanded  by 
a  fraternity  of  London  merchants  of  all  Eng- 
lishmen not  of  their  company  trading  in 
Netherland  ports.  By  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1  the 
exportation  of  coin,  plate,  &c.,  was  forbidden 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  double  the 
value  of  the  export. 

By  an  Act  regulating  the  Baltic  trade  in 
1566,  the  Russia  Company  was  forbidden  to 
export  any  English  commodity  except  in 
English  ships.  This  principle  of  fostering 
our  carrying  trade  by  restriction  was  soon 
carried  further.  The  charter  granted  to  the 
East  India  Company  in  1600  to  trade  with 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Amcrioi,  **  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,'* 
brought  us  into  rivalry  with  the  Dutch.  In 
this  rivalry  we  were  at  a  disadvantage,  be- 
cause our  high  dues  caused  our  merchants  to 
freight  Dutch  ships  for  importation.  To 
meet  this  the  first  Navigation  Act  was  passed 
in  1651,  and  this  was  nfterwards  extended  by 
12  Oar.  II.  c.   18.     By  these  acts  the  im- 


portation of  foreign  commodities  was  restricted 
to  English  ships  or  to  the  ships  of  the  country 
producing  the  import.  T^o  act  of  Chazies  II., 
once  held  to  be  **  the  carta  marieittta  of  Eng- 
land,*' had  an  injurious  influenoe  on  our  trade. 
The  navigation  laws,  however,  remained  in 
force  until  they  fell  before  the  enlightened 
policy  of  Mr.  Huskisson  in  1825,  the  last 
remains  of  them  being  repealed  by  17  Vic. 
c.  6.  In  1663  more  correct  view's  having 
prepared  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  the 
false  notions  about  money,  leave  wha  given 
to  export  gold  and  silver.  In  1698  the  East 
India  Company  obtained  a  renewal  of  its  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  trade. 

Restrictions  were  laid  on  the  importation  of 
com  by  22  Car.  II.  c.  3.    High  prices  in  1766 
led  to  a  suspension  of  high  duties,  and  con- 
siderable liberty  of  importation  was  granted 
in  1773.    The  complaints  of  the  landholders, 
however,  caused  the  imposition  of   renewed 
restriction  in  1791.   The  success  of  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  in  1824,  by  lowering 
duties,  enormously  stimulated  the  silk,  wool, 
and  otiier  trades,  pointed  to  the  wisdom  of  re- 
moving commercial  restrictions,  and  by  9  Geo. 
lY.  c.  60  a  graduated  scale  of  duties  on  corn 
was  established.     This  system,  however,  was 
open  to  objection,  because  it  introdaced  a 
new  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  trade. 
Carrying  on  the  policy  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  Sir 
Rob«t  Peel  in  1845  abolished  the  duties  on 
no  less  than  420  articles  of  trade.    At  last, 
after  a  long  struggle,  he  succeeded  in  1846  in 
carrying  the  bill  for  repealing  the  dntiee  on 
the  importation  of  com.    Since  that  date  the 
pressure  of  taxation  has  been  removed  from 
many  articles,  and  the  work  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
has  been  consummated  by  Mr.   Gladstone, 
who  in    1860    succeeded   in   prevailing   on 
Parliament  to  approve  a  treaty  with  France, 
bv  which  a  large  number  of  duties  and  pro- 
hibitions on  our  trade  with  that  country  were 
swept  away. 

Hacpber.*on,  Hi«i.  of  Briiiak  Comment; 
>daai  Bmitb,  iTMif  m  of  Nation;  ed.  McCvlloeh  ; 
Ciuudngham,  0r9»Ck  <^  EnifiUk  J«mIiu<t«  mmd 
Commerct,  [W.  H.] 

Tmdes'  TFnioiUI.    The  Act  of  Appren- 

tices  (5  Eliz.)  made  the  mediieval  gild  ref- 
lations with  regard  to  apprentices  binding 
upon  all  the  trades  in  existence  at  the  time, 
and  in  addition  ordered  an  annual  asaces 
ment  of  wages  by  the  justices.  But  these 
enactments  gradually  ceaiaed  to  be  observed, 
and  as  early  as  1725  temporary  associations 
were  formed  among  workmen  to  secure  the 
carrying  out  of  i&.e  Act.  But  these  were 
declared  illegal  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
although  the  attempts  of  the  legislatorp  to 
revive  the  practice  of  fixing  wages  bj- 
the  justices  proved  resultless.  In  spite  of 
evils  in  particular  industries,  the  relations  of 
the  various  classes  engaged  in  mannfactore 
were  fairly  good  during  the  earlier  part 
of     the     century.      The    introduction     of 
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machinery,  however,  and  with  it  of  the  factory 
system,  soon  caused  an  industrial  war ;  jour* 
neymen  eyerywhere  petitioned  that  the  Act  5 
£li2.  should  be  enforced,  and  began  to  form 
societies  and  raise  funds  for  the  prosecution  of 
offending  masters.    But  while  Parliament  sus- 
pended the  Act  for  the  benefit  of  employers 
year  after  year,  and  repealed  it  for  the  woollen 
manufacture  in  1809,  and  generally  in  1814, 
associations  of  workmen  were  rendered  penal 
by  Acts  of  1799  and  1800.    The  unions  either 
assumed   the    g^ise    of    friendly    provident 
societies  to  evade  the  Acts,  or  else  became 
secret  associations,  with  the  usual  evil  results. 
In  1824  Joseph  Hume  gained  the  appointment 
of  a  Parliamentary  committee,  which  reported 
that  the  administration  of  the  law  had  been 
one-sided,  that  it  had  only  touched  workmen, 
and  not  masters  who  had  combined,  adding  also 
that  the  law  had,  "  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
both  parties,  tended  to  produce  mutual  irrita- 
tion   and  distrust,  ana    to    give   a    violent 
chanicter  to  the  combinations.**    In  accord- 
ance with  its   advice,  all  the  Acts  against 
combination  were  repealed  in  1824 ;   but  so 
numerous  were  the  strikes  that  followed  that 
a  most  unwise  Amending  Act  was  passed 
next  year,  according  to  which,  thou^  persons 
meeting  to  determme  their  own  wages  were 
exempted  from  punishment,  *'  all  meetings  or 
agreements  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the 
wages  or    hours  of   work    of   persons    not 
present  at  the  meeting,  or  parties   to  the 
agreement,  were  conspiracies.     So  were  all 
agreements  for  controlling  a  master  in  the 
management  of  his  business.    So  were  all 
agreements  not  to  work  in  the  company  of 
any  given  person,  or  to  persuade  other  per- 
sons to  leave  their  employment,  or  not  to  en- 
gage themselves.    In  fact,  there  was  scarcely 
an  act  performed  by  any  workman,  as  the 
member  of   a  trade-union,  which  was  not 
an  act  of  conspiracy  and  a  misdemeanour.*' 
Besides,  the  general  Acts  against  conspiracy 
could  still  be  employed  against  unionists,  as 
in  1834,  when  six  Dorchester  labourers  were 
sentenced  to  seven  years*  transportation  for 
"administering  unlawful  oaths"— ».«.,  admit- 
ting members  into  a  union.    During  the  next 
thirty  years,   in    spite    of   these  Acts,  the 
unionist  movement  spread  with  great  rapidity; 
in  1851  a  combination  of  several  associations 
produced  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  En- 
gineers,  which    played    a    part    m    trade- 
nnion  struggles  comparable  to  that  of  the 
weavers  among  the  medisBval  g^lds.    Public 
attention  was  recalled  to  the  unions  bv  the 
SheflSeld  outrages  (q.v.)  of  1866,  which  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  in 
1867  to  examine  the  whole  matter.    But  it  was 
clearly  proved  that  the  large    majorit}r  of 
unions  had  nothing  illegal  in  their  working, 
and  in  consequence  the  Trades  Union  Act  of 
1871    recognised    their    complete    legality. 
Finally,  the  last  vestiges  of  the  Combination 
Acts  were  repealed  in  1875 ;  henceforward 


the  offences  of  unionists  must  be  tried  under 
no  special  Acts,  but  under  the  ordinary 
criminal  law.  About  the  same  time  unionism 
was  introduced  into  agricultural  districts,  and 
the  Agricultural  Lalwnrers*  Union,  founded 
in  1872,  now  includes  some  60,000  members. 
The  English  trades  unions,  nimibering  pro- 
bably a  million  and  a  quarter  members,  are 
bound  together  in  a  loose  confederation.  In 
each  town  there  is  a  Trades  Council,  upon 
which  sit  representatives  of  such  unions  as 
care  to  join.  Trade-union  congresses  have 
met  annually  since  1868,  and  these  have 
yearly,  since  1871,  appointed  a  permanent 
"  Parikmentary  Committee  **  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  workmen. 

George  Howell,  Gon/liett  o/  Labour  and  Capital 
(1878).  and  Marshall,  Economic*  of  Induttry, 
See  also  Bzentano,  introductory  £««ay  to  Sng- 
luh  GUdB  (Early  £ngl.  Text  Soc. )  (1870) ;  and  Us 
Aiheit&nildmtderQogtn'wart.  Harruon,  tfood  and 
EvQ  of  TrttAe-Unionitm,  Fortnightly  Review,  iii.  38 
(1865) ;  Comte  de  Faru,  TradM  i;nton«  of  Unhand 
(1869);  Annual  Btports  of  Trade-Union  Con- 
gresMS ;  Held,  Zwei  B^kor  tur  Soe.  Qnch.  Eng. 
(1881).  For  their  eoonomio  function,  see  Toyn- 
bee,  Tht  Iudu9trial  £«voIutton  (lfe84),  170  i9e.g 
Walker,  Poltf.  £oon.  (1883),  pt.  6,  cb.  5. 

[W.  J.  A.] 


%  The  Battlb  op  (Oct.  21, 
1805),  was^e  last  and  most  fatal  blow  in- 
flicted on  the  naval  power  of  France.  On 
the  previous  afternoon  the  combined  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  had  been  descried  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  C^adiz,  and  durine  the 
night  Nelson  had  kept  his  fleet  under  all  sail 
to  keep  them  in  sight.  At  daybreak  on  the 
21st  they  were  seen  in  a  close  line  about  twelve 
miles  ahead.  As  the  English  fleet  came  up 
with  him,  Villeneuve  (the  French  admiral) 
formed  his  fleet  in  a  double  line  in  close  order. 
Nelson  had  twenty-seven  men-of-war  and 
four  frigates,  against  the  combined  fleets  of 
thirty-three  ships  and  seven  frigates,  and  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  attacking  in  two  lines, 
Collingwood  leading  the  lee-line  of  thirteen 
ships,  and  Nelson  the  weather-line  of  fourteen. 
Villeneuve  made  the  most  skilful  prepara- 
tions to  meet  the  attack,  but  seems  to  have 
perceived  at  once  that  Nelson*s  plan  would 
succeed.  As  the  Vietoryy  Nelson's  ship, 
neared  the  IVench  fleet,  she  was  raked  by 
a  galling  flre  from  the  enemy,  so  that  she  had 
lost  flfty  men  before  returning  a  gun.  At 
noon  she  opened  her  fire,  and  ran  on  board 
the  Redoubtable y  with  the  intention  of  breaking 
the  enemy's  line.  That  ship  fired  one  broad- 
side, and  then,  through  fear  of  being  boarded, 
let  down  her  lower  ports,  and  contented  her- 
self for  the  rest  of  the  battle  with  keeping 
up  a  fire  of  musketry  from  her  tops.  The 
Victory  soon  became  busy  with  ner,  the 
TinUrairey  and  the  huge  SantieHma  Trinidady 
and  at  a  quarter  past  one  Nelson  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  ball  from  the  marines  in  the 
tops.  Within  twenty  minutes  the  MedoubteMe 
struck.  In  the  meantime  the  battle  had 
been    raging  with    almost    equal    fury   on 
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all  sides;  and  everywhere  the  stubborxi 
courage  of  the  Britiah  seamen  wore  out  the 
reeistaiioe  of  the  enemy.  Nelson  lived  just 
long  enough  to  know  that  he  had  gained  his 
last  and  greatest  victory.  Twenty  of  the 
enemy  had  struck :  seven  of  their  ships 
escaped  from  the  battle,  only  to  be  all  cap- 
tured by  Sir  Richard  Strachan  off  Rochefort. 
The  next  evening  a  gale  came  on  from  the 
Houth-west,  which  destroyed  most  of  the 
prizes.  The  English  loss  amounted  to  1,587 
men :  the  loss  of  the  allies  was  much  greater,  • 
and  included  the  Spanish  admiral,  while 
Villeneu  ve  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Spaniards, 
disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  French,  at 
once  made  peace,  and  treated  our  wounded 
with  the  utmost  attention.  With  the  loss  of 
YiUeneuve's  fleet  vanished  all  Napoleon's 
hopes  of  invading  England. 

&k>athe7,  Lift  of  ir«2«on ;  James,  Haval  Uitt. ; 
Aliwm,  niai.  of  Swop; 

Trailbaston,  Commissions  of,  were  first 
issued  by  Edward  I.  in  1292,  and  were  con- 
tinued down  to  the  middle  of  Richard  II. *s 
reign.  The  object  was  to  put  down  the 
numerous  bands  of  swashbucklers,  or  "  trail- 
bastons'*  (t.^.,  staff  or  bludgeon  carriers)  as 
they  were  called.  Commissions  for  the 
purpose  of  quelling  the  disturbances  caused 
by  these  ruffians  were  sent  throughout  the 
country,  inquiring,  imprisoning,  fining,  and 
even  hanging  summarily. 

Train  Bands,  or  trained  bands,  insti- 
tuted in  the  reign  oi  James  I.,  were  bodies  of 
urban  militia,  which  combined  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  "  fyrd  "  a  large  volunteer  element. 
They  proved,  however,  exceedingly  turbulent, 
especially  in  London,  and,  having  espoused 
the  side  of  the  Parliament  during  the  Great 
Rebellion,  were  abolished  after  the  Restora- 
tion.    [MiLiTAKY  System.] 

Traqaair,  John  Stewart,  Earl  of 
{b.  1699,  d.  1659),  son  of  John  Stewart  of 
Gaverston,  was  a  great  favourite  of  Charles  I., 
who  created  him  an  earl  in  1633,  and  the 
following  year  made  him  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  Scotland,  and  in  1639  High  Commissioner. 
In  1641  Traquair,  who  had  made  enemies, 
was  found  guilty  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but 
]>ardoned  by  Charles,  who  was  convinced  of 
his  loyalty.  In  1648  he  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Preston,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
confined  in  Warwick  Castle  for  four  years  by 
command  of  the  Parliament.  His  character 
is  thus  described :  *'  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  but  of  too  much  craft ;  he  was  con- 
sidered the  most  capable  man  for  business, 
and  the  best  8x>eaker,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland." 

Travancore  ^fts  a  litUe  principality  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  treaty  of  Mangalore  placed  it  under 
British  protection.  In  consequence  of  this 
liOrd  Corrwallis  be^san  the  second  Mysore  War 
(q.v.)  to  avenge  on  Tippoo  the  insult  offered 


to  the  British  government  by  his  unpro- 
voked attack  (1790)  on  the  lines  of  Travan- 
core  (a  line  of  ramparts  protected  hj  a  ditch 
and  bound  hedge,  extending  along  the  northern 
frontier  from  the  Neilgherry  hills  to  the  seaj. 
In  1796  a  subsidiary  allianoe  was  concluded 
between  the  Rajah  and  the  Company,  by 
which  he  agreed  to  assist  them  if  necessary 
with  troops  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  And 
in  1806  a  second  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  this  duty  was  commuted  for  an  annual 
payment.  Travancore  was  extr^nely  badly 
governed,  and  retrenchment  and  reform  wei« 
absolutely  necessary.  The  last  treaty  with 
the  English  had  stipulated  this.  In  1808 
an  attempt  to  enforce  this  led  to  an  attack 
on  the  Residency,  from  which  the  Resident 
barely  escaped.  English  troops  were  marched 
up,  and  order  was  after  some  trouble  reetoined. 
Travancore  is  still  one  of  the  protected 
native  States. 

Treaaon,  The  Law  of.  High  treason, 
which  means  a  transcendently  dangerous  kind 
of  betrayal,  is  theoretically  a  murderous  blow 
aimed  at  the  State,  but  in  fact  is  any  mis- 
chievous action  or  design  against  the  pesrson 
of  the  sovereign,  with  whose  particular  life  the 
general  welfare  is  supposed  to  be  bound.  It  is 
called  "  high  "  to  distinguish  it  fronoL  simple 
or  petty  treason,  which  was  an  outrageous  or 
unnatural  betrayal  of  confidence,  as  that  of  a 
child  who  attempts  or  designs  the  slaughter 
of  a  parent.  Feudalism  is  usually  credited 
with  having  shifted  the  mark  of  treason  from 
the  State  to  the  sovereign.  Yet  the  idea  of 
the  king*s  supreme  lordship  and  consequent 
importance  in  this  connexion  is  first  seen  in 
Al&ed*s  law  of  treason:  **If  any  one  plot 
against  the  king^s  life,  of  himself  or  by 
harbouring  of  exiles,  or  of  his  men,  let  him 
be  liable  in  his  life  and  in  all  that  he  has.*^ 
For  such  "treachery  against  a  lord*'  Alfred 
thought  no  reparation  possible.  After  the 
Conquest,  therefore,  while  the  penalty  ol 
rebellion  was,  for  a  Norman,  only  forfeiture 
and  imprisonment,  for  an  Englishman  it  was 
death.  In  1076  the  Norman  earl,  Ralph 
Guader,  met  with  no  worse  doom  than  loss  of 
lands  and  perpetual  captivity ;  the  En^iah- 
man  Waltheof  perished  on  the  scaffold.  The 
crime  did  not  assume  its  darker  aspect,  or 
draw  after  it  the  more  awful  punishment 
afterwardi  reserved  for  it,  till  many  years 
later.  The  Norman  and  early  Plantegenet 
kings  seldom,  if  ever,  had  leaders  of  rebellion 
executed  on  legal  process;  their  vengeance 
was  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  feudal  con- 
sequences. The  idea  of  treason,  however, 
was  well  known.  Glanville  speaks  of  it 
under  the  name  of  "  lose  majesty,"  thus  show- 
ing  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law  on  ite 
development.  Edward  I.  gave  expression, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  to  the  sterner  con- 
ception of  the  offence;  the  proceedings 
against  David  of  Wales  and  William  WaUaos 
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fiist  exhibited  ito  merciless  characteristicfi. 
The  constructive  complexity  of  David's  guilt 
set  the  precedent  for  the  most  appalling 
feature  in  our  legal  history.  Ue  was  drawn 
to  the  gallows,  hanged,  had  his  bowels  burnt, 
and  his  quarters  dispersed  over  the  kingdom, 
respectivGly  for  the  treachery  to  his  lord,  the 
murder,  the  profanation  of  a  holy  season,  and 
the  repeated  formation  of  designs  against  his 
king  at  various  places,  into  which  the  judges 
divided  his  crime.  This  case  practically  ruled 
all  that  came  after.  The  hurdle,  the  gallows, 
the  axe,  and  the  quartering  knife,  were  for 
ages  the  instruments  of  the  punishment  of 
treason,  varied  only  by  the  stake  and  the  faggot 
if  the  convicted  traitor  were  a  woman.  The 
legal  sentiment  was  now  fostered  that  there 
was  a  special  heinousness  in  the  offence.  It 
was  deemed  politic,  perhaps,  to  frighten  the 
king's  liegemen  into  a  respect  for  their  oaths 
and  implied  fealty.  Any  scheme  that  struck 
at  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  or  tended 
to  do  mischief  to  his  person  or  royal  estate, 
was  asserted  by  legal  writers  to  be  treason, 
not  only  in  those  who  attempted  it,  but  also 
in  those  who  advised  it.  But  the  crown  had 
the  interest  in  keeping  the  offence  indefinite 
that  the  consequent  frequency  of  forfeitures 
gave;  and  the  profitable  vagueness  was  al- 
lowed to  hang  over  it  for  a  time.  Mortimer, 
for  instance,  was  in  1330  condemned  for 
merely  ''accroaching"  or  drawing  towards 
himsmf  the  royal  power.  In  1352,  therefore, 
the  puzzled  and  distressed  Lords  and  Com- 
mons begged  King  Edward  III.  to  declare 
authoritatively  the  law  on  the  subject.  £d- 
waid  complied,  and  the  historic  Statute  of 
Treasons  was  the  result.  Henceforward  no 
man  was  to  be  held  guilty  of  treason  who  had 
not  compassed  the  death  of  the  king,  queen, 
or  their  eldest  son ;  violated  the  queen,  the 
king's  eldest  daughter,  if  unmarried,  or  the 
wife  of  his  eldest  son ;  levied  war  against  the 
king  in  his  kingdom,  or  adhered  to  his 
enemies;  counteifeited  the  Great  Seal,  or 
l)rought  false  money  into  the  land ;  or  slain 
his  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  judges  **  being  in 
their  place  doing  their  offices."  And  all  the 
lands  forfeited  for  any  of  these  offences  were 
to  go  to  the  king,  whether  holden  of  him  or 
of  others.  The  weightier  clauses  of  this 
statute  are  law  still.  But  it  often  fell  short 
of  the  needs  of  an  arbitrary  king  or  an 
unusually  critical  condition  of  affairs;  and 
such  additions  were  made  to  it  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  constructions  placed  upon  it  by 
the  judges,  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  de- 
mand. In  Richard  II. *s  heyday  of  power,  in 
Henry  YI.'s  growing  weakness,  new  treasons 
were  created,  but  only  to  be  brushed  away 
at  the  return  of  better  or  more  settled  times. 
The  xeign  most  proli6c  of  artificial  treasons 
was  Henry  VIII.' s ;  to  deny  the  royal 
supremacy,  or  even  decline  to  admit  it,  to 
deprive  the  king  of  any  of  his  titles, 
to  keep  back  from  him  the  knowledge  of  an 


immorality  committed  by  the  lady  he  pro- 
posed to  marry,  and  several  other  things 
of  little  seeming  importance  at  other  times, 
were  exaggerated  into  treasons.  These  were 
all  swept  away  when  Edward  VI.  succeeded ; 
but  many  of  them  were  re-enacted  the  year 
before  his  death,  while,  as  a  feeble  antidote  to 
this  renewed  severity,  it  was  provided  that  no 
treason  should  be  established  save  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses.  The  restored 
additions  were  cast  out  again  in  Mary's  reign, 
but  the  mitigatory  provision  was  left  un- 
touched. The  safety  of  Elizabeth  called  for 
fresh  accessions  to  the  law — among  other 
enactments  it  was  made  treason  to  say  that 
the  queen  was  a  heretic,  a  schismatic,  or  a 
usurper — but  these  were  limited  to  the  queen^s 
lifetime.  After  her  death  the  law  of  Edward 
III.  continued  the  sole  statutory  basis  of  the 
crime,  and  the  law  of  Edwara  VI.  its  sole 
judicial  corrective.  The  nimble  wits  of  law- 
yers, however,  had  found  in  the  former,  by 
help  of  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason, 
more  than  one  implication  of  crime.  Chief 
among  these  was  conspiracy  to  levy  war 
against  the  king,  which  though  not  asserted 
to  be  itself  treason,  was  accepted  as  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  treason.  To  this  principle 
Parliament  also  three  times  gave  a  lease  of 
the  existing  sovereign's  life,  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  Charles  II.,  and  George  III.  The 
contemplated  deposition  of  the  sovereign, 
or  even  the  devisal  of  a  plan  for  putting  Inm 
under  restraint  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
such  as  Essex  designed  in  1601,  was  discovered 
in  Edward  III.'s  statute.  At  last,  in  1816,  the 
whole  subject  was  comprehensively  treated  in 
a  statute  of  that  year,  which  is  now  the 
accepted  standard  of  treason.  By  this  measure 
not  only  the  overt  act,  but  the  mere  enter- 
tainment of  a  design  to  slay,  wound,  coerce, 
or  depose  the  king,  or  to  deprive  him  of  any 
part  of  his  dominions,  or  to  levy  war  against 
him  with  any  view  whatever,  or  to  move  an 
invasion  from  abroad,  and  the  publication  of 
an  intention  to  do  any  of  these  things,  were 
declared  to  be  high  treason.  The  law  was 
thus  definitively  fixed.  No  legal  process  was 
more  shamelessly  perverted  to  tyrannical  and 
unjust  ends  than  that  of  treason,  as  a  hundred 
cases,  from  Burdett's  to  Sidney's,  testify.  To 
remedy  the  monstrous  unfairness  of  trials  on 
this  charge  the  notable  law  of  1696  was 
passed.  This  insures  to  the  accused  the 
assistance  of  counsel,  the  examination  of  his 
witnesses  on  oath,  a  copy  of  his  indictment 
five  ^afterwards  ten)  days,  a  list  of  the  jury 
panel  two  days,  before  his  trial,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  having  two  direct  witnesses  pro- 
duced against  him;  and  limits  prosecutions 
to  the  term  of  three  years,  save  for  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  king.  The  revolting  horrors 
of  the  punishment  have  since  been  removed — 
the  cutting  down  alive  and  disembowelling  of 
men,  and  the  burning  of  women,  in  1790; 
the  drawing,  quartering,  and  beheading,  iu 
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1870.    But  they  had  ceased  to  be  carried  out 

inach  earlier. 

Hallam,  Contt.  Hist,  toL  ill. ;  Stabbs,  Contt. 
Hitt.  i  RmxMd  Stiit«tc«.  [J.  K.] 

Treasonable  Practices  Bill  (1795) 

was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Grenville  in  consequence  of  the  excited 
state  of  popular  opinion,  which  at  length  dis- 
played itself  in  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the 
king  f  Greorge  III.).  The  chief  point  in  the  Bill 
was  tnat  it  dispensed  with  proof  of  overt  acts 
of  treason,  and  altogether  widened  the  defini- 
tion of  treason,  so  as  to  include  any  writing 
or  speaking  which  should  incite  the  people  to 
hatred  or  contempt  of  the  king's  majesty,  or 
the  established  government  and  constitution 
of  the  realm.  It  thus  formed  a  statutory 
prohibition  on  the  discussion  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  and  was  a  most  flagrant  encroach- 
ment upon  freedom  of  opinion.  The  Bill  was 
supported  in  a  narrow  spirit,  worthy  of  its 
aims;  but  it  also  found  seven  opponents 
among  the  Peers.  In  the  House  of  Conmions 
it  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance.  Fox  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  if  this  and  the  Seditious 
Meetings  Bill  "  should  be  put  into  force  with 
all  their  rigorous  provisions,  if  his  opinion 
were  asked  by  the  people  as  to  their  obedience, 
he  should  tell  them  it  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  moral  obligation  and  duty,  but  of  pru- 
dence.*'  Ho  was  supported  by  Sheridan, 
Grey,  and  Whitbread,  and  others  of  the 
extreme  Liberals;  but  the  mimsters  openly 
avowed  their  determination  "  to  exert  a 
rigour  beyond  the  law  as  exercised  in  ordinary 
times  and  under  ordinary  circumstances.'' 
They  could  du  what  they  liked ;  and  in  spite 
of  this  brilliant  opposition  in  the  House,  and 
popular  indignation  outside,  the  Bill  was 
passed,  to  remain  in  force  during  the  life  of 
the  king,  and  till  the  end  of  the  next  session 
after  his  death. 

May,  Ccnti.  Hut.,  vol.  ii  ch.  9. 

Treasurer,  Thb  Lord  High,  the  office 
of,  was  of  Norman  origin.  It  does  not  seem 
at  first  to  have  been  considered  of  great  im- 
portance, the  duties  of  the  king's  treasurer 
consisting  in  keeping  the  xoyvl  treasure  at 
Winchester,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  ex- 
chequer at  Westminster,  in  receiving  the 
accounts  of  the  sheriffs.  The  office  was  held 
by  several  ecclesiastics,  among  whom  were 
Nigel  of  Ely  and  his  son,  Richard  Fitz-Neal. 
Under  the  Norman  kings  it  had  no  separate 
judicial  powers,  and  it  was  net  until  after  the 
extinction  of  the  office  of  justiciar  that  the 
treasurer  rapidly  became  one  of  the  chief 
functionaries  of  the  crown.  From  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  we  find  the 
treasurer,  in  conjunction  with  the  newly- 
created  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  taking 
part  in  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  ex- 
chequer. He  was  now  the  third  great  officer 
of  the  crown ;  and  his  duties,  besides  presiding 
in  the  upper  court  of  exchequer,  consisted  in 


the  custody  of  the  king's  treasure,  and  of  the 
records  deposited  there,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  commissioners  and  other  oflioexs  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  royal  revenue.  The 
ti-easury  appears  to  have  been  first  put  in 
commission  in  1635,  and  the  last  lord  high 
treasurer  was  the  £^1  of  Rochester  (1685 — 87). 
The  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  IVeasmy  is 
now  held  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  he  is  also 
not  unfrequently  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
as  well.  The  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Soot- 
land  was  created  by  James  I.  on  his  retuzn 
from  captivity  in  England.  The  office 
was  modelled  on  the  parallel  institntian  in 
England,  but  it  seems  to  have  acquired  more 
relative  importance,  for  in  1617  it  waa  de- 
clared the  first  office  of  State.  Commiaaionexs 
of  the  treasury  were  first  appointed  in  Scot- 
land in  1641,  and  its  separate  existence  was 
abolished  at  the  Union.  A  similar  step  was 
taken  with  regard  to  Ireland  in  1816,  where 
lord  treasurers  seem  to  have  been  in  existence 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 

Stabbs,  SriMt  Cfcartert.  Dialogtu  d«  Sfeotfeaan*. 
and  Cotwt.  Hiit.,  vol.  L  ch.  ii.  and  vol.  iiL 
ch.  IS;  Haydn,  Bock  o/Dignaictu 

Tremayiiey  Amd&bw  (d,  1563),  one  of  the 
conspirators  in  «r  Henry  Dudley's  plot  (1 556), 
had  been  suspected  of  bung  invol  vi^,  together 
with  his  brother  Edward,  in  Wyatt's  reb^lion 
(1654)  (q.v.),  but  nothing  was  proved  against 
him.  In  1560  Tremayne  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Leith;  he  was  killed  at 
Havre  at  the  same  time  as  his  twin  brother 
Nicholas.  Mr.  Fronde  calls  him  '*  the  most 
gallant  of  the  splendid  band  of  youths  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  in  Mary's  time, 
and  had  roved  the  seas  as  privateers." 

atow,  AnnaJiM;  Aikin,  Knaotri  of  ike  Cntrt  of 
ElwtbdK 

Trenohard,  Jonor  (5.  1650,  d.  1695), 
first  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1678, 
as  member  for  Taunton.  He  brongfat  in 
the  first  Exdusion  Bill.  He  was  imprisoned 
for  his  share  in  the  Rye  House  Con- 
spiracy, and  was  a  vigorous  supporter  of 
the  unfortunate  invasion  of  Monmouth.  He 
escaped  to  the  Continent,  and  was  expressly 
excepted  from  the  Bill  of  Pardon  of  1686. 
He  returned  with  William  III.,  and  sat  as  a 
member  of  the  Convention.  In  1693  he  wms 
appointed  Secretary  of  State.  '*  Apparently," 
says  Macaulay,  "  he  was  not  trusted  with  iuj 
of  the  greater  secrets  of  State,  but  was  little 
more  than  a  superintendent  of  police.**  He 
displayed  great  and  perhaps  excessive  seal  in 
the  suppression  of  tiie  Jacobites.  A  general 
search  for  members  of  that  political  per- 
suasion in  Lancashire  failed  in  its  effects, 
owing  to  the  betrayal  of  the  design.  IVeochaid 
was  thereupon  made  the  subject  of  bitter 
pamphlet  attacks.  The  prosecutions  of  Uie 
arrested  men  were  complete  failures.  These 
proceedings  were  severely  commented  on  by 
the  House. '  Trenchard's  health  gave  way. 
and  he  died  soon  afterwards. 
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John,  8on  of  the  foregoing 
(b.  1669,  d.  1723],  ia  chiefly  remarkable  as  a 
political  writer.  In  1698  he  publiBhed  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Ths  History  of  Standmg 
Armiea,  in  support  of  Whig  doctrines  on 
that  subject.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Parliament  to  examine  into  the 
Irish  land  grants,  and  issued  a  most  yiolent 
report  on  the  subject.  *'  He  was,**  says  Mac- 
aulay,  *'  by  calling  a  pamphleteer,  and  seems 
not  to  be  aware  that  the  sharpness  of  style 
and  temper  which  may  be  tolerated  in  a 
pamphlet  is  inexcusable  in  a  State  paper." 
He  subsequently  published  a  journal  called 
the  Independmt  Whig^  and  also  Cbto'«  Letters 
(1720—23). 

Trent,  The  Case  of  the,  1861.  The 
British  mail  steamer  Trent  left  Havana  (Nov. 
7,  1861)  for  St.  Thomas  with  the  maiLs  for 
England*  under  charge  of  a  commander  in  the 
navy,  and  with  numerous  passengers,  including 
Messrs.  Slidell  and  Alason,  commissioners  for 
the  Confederate  States.  It  was  stopped  (Nov. 
8)  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bahama  Channel, 
and  about  nine  miles  from  the  island  of  Cuba, 
by  the  American  steamship  of  war  San  JacintOy 
CStptain  Wilkes.  The  Confederate  Commis- 
sioners and  their  secretaries  were  taken 
from  the  mail  steamer,  which  waa  allowed  to 
proceed  on  her  voyage,  and  were  carried  to 
the  United  States,  were  they  were  imprisoned 
in  a  military  fortress.  As  soon  as  intelli- 
gence of  this  occurrence  reached  London, 
Earl  Russell,  in  a  despatch  on  Nov.  30,  1861, 
assnming  that  the  individuals  named  had 
been  taken  from  on  board  a  British  vessel, 
the  ship  of  a  neutral  power,  while  such  vessel 
was  pursuing  a  lawful  and  innocent  voyage, 
instructed  lx>rd  Lyons  to  demand  their  re- 
lease and  a  suitable  apology.  This  note 
was  supported  by  communications  from 
Fiance,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Italy, 
sustaining  the  views  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Seward,  the  American  Secretary 
of  State,  justified  the  seizure  on  the 
grounds  that  the  commissioners  were  con- 
traband of  war,  and  that  Captain  Wilkes 
was  entitled  to  seize  them  as  enemies  or 
rebels.  He  denied  the  immunity  of  the 
Trent  as  a  packet-boat,  and  declared  that 
Captain  Wilkes  had  exercised  the  right  of 
seaurch  in  a  perfectly  legal  manner.  He 
conceded,  however,  that  Wilkes  was  guilty 
of  an  irregularity  in  not  sending  the  vessel 
into  an  American  port  to  be  tried  by  a 
prize  court,  and  finallv  based  his  acquiescence 
in  the  British  demand,  on  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  complaints  previously  made 
by  the  United  States  as  to  the  impressment 
of  seamen  from  their  vessels.  The  question 
was  thus  settled.  Lord  Russell,  however,  in 
a  despatch  of  Jan.  11,  1862,  explicitly  denied 
that  the  commissioneTs  could  in  any  sense  be 
described  as  contraband  of  war. 

The  Timn,  1861-2 ;  iinnnol  BegUtett  1861. 


Sia  Robert  (d.  1388),  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  1381. 
His  first  act  was  to  try  the  insurgents  of  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion,  and  he  performed  his  duty 
with  such  cruelty  that  no  parallel  can  l>e 
found  for  his  conduct  till  the  campaign  of 
Judge  JefiFreys.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
king  and  De  Vere,  and  by  his  advice  Richard 
annulled  the  Commission  of  Regency  which 
had  been  appointed  in  1 386,  Tresilian  inducing 
the  judges  to  join  him  in  declaring  that  the 
commission  was  derogatory  to  the  royalty  of 
the  king.  When  ParUameoit  met  in  1387,  the 
barons  were  determined  on  his  punishment ; 
he  was  deprived  of  his  office  and  appealed  of 
treason.  He  sought  refuge  in  flight,  but  was 
captured  and  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

Trevor.  Sin  John  (b.  1633,  d.  1717),  was, 
says  Maoaulay,  *'  bred  half  a  pettifogger,  and 
half  a  gambler."  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1661.  He  was  a  creature  of  Judge  Jeffreys*, 
and  as  such  was  chosen  Speaker  in  1686. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  became  Master  of  the 
RoUs.  After  the  Revolution  he  was  sworn 
of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  employed  by 
Lord  Caermarthen  to  buy  the  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  again  became 
Speaker  in  1690,  without  opposition.  We 
find  him  attempting  to  reconcile  the  non- 
juring  bishops  to  the  Church  of  England,  but 
without  success.  He  was  subsequently  created 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  which 
duty  he  did  not  adequately  perform  owing  to 
the  time  he  was  obliged  to  spend  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1695  he  was  accused 
of  corruption,  having  received  from  the  City 
of  Lonjon  £1,000  for  expediting  a  local  bill. 
It  was  known  that  he  pocketed  £6,000  a  year 
beyond  his  official  salary.  In  his  place  he 
was  forced  to  put  the  question  and  declare  the 
*'  ayes  **  had  it.  Next  day  he  avoided  putting 
the  vote  for  his  expulsion  by  pleading  illness. 
He  was,  however,  expelled  the  House. 

Common**  Journal*  ;  Burnet,  Htct.  \fHi»  Own 
Time;  Maoanlaj,  Hist,  of  Eng, 

Triers,  The  Commission  of,  was  es- 
tablished by  Cromwell  (March,  1654).  Crom- 
well regulated  the  Church  by  means  of  two 
ordinances,  one  of  which  established  local 
committees  to  eject  unfit  ministers,  whilst  the 
other  established  a  central  committee  to 
examine  ministers  newly  appointed.  The 
latter,  or  Commission  of  Triers,  consisted  of 
thirty-eight  persons,  of  whom  nine  were 
laymen  and  twenty-nine  divines,  to  whom 
four  divines  and  one  la3nnan  were  afterwards 
added.  Their  duty  was  to  examine  all  future 
presentees  to  livings  and  all  who  had  been 
appointed  since  April  1,  1653.  Their  certi- 
ficate of  fitness  was  to  be  regarded  as  qualify- 
ing candidates  to  receive  the  ministerial 
stipend,  but  it  was  expressly  declared  that  it 
was  not  to  be  regarded  as  "any  solemn  or 
sacred  setting  apart  for  the  office  of  the 
ministry."    Baxter,  though  a  Presbyterian, 
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■ays,  ''To  give  them  their  due,  they  did 
ahundance  of  good  to  the  CJiiurch."  "  They 
saved  many  a  oongregation  from  ignorant, 
ungodly,  dnmken  teachers."  He  goes  on  to 
add  that  they  were  too  partial  to  Independ- 
ents and  SeparatiBts,  '*  yet  so  great  was  the 
benefit  above  the  hurt  which  they  brought  to 
the  Church,  that  many  thousands  of  souls 
blessed  Gkxi  for  the  faithful  ministers  whom 
they  let  in." 

Msflson,  Life  of  Milton, 


L,  Thb  Rxmonst&ancb  op  (1643),  was 
a  document  drawn  up  bv  the  Irish  Catholics, 
and  transmitted  to  the  king  through  Ormonde. 
In  it  they  complain  of  Uie  penal  laws  and 
disabilities  they  have  been  suffering  under 
since  the  2nd  Elizabeth,  and  also  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Lord  Justices  in  1641,  and  of 
the  threats  of  the  English  Parliament ;  they 
conclude  with  an  offer  of  10,000  men  to 
defend  the  king's  prerogative.  The  cessation 
soon  followed. 

Trimbncl^ee  Bainglia  was  an  un- 
worthy favourite  of  the  Pcishwa  Bajee  Rao, 
who  had  been  originally  a  spy.  In  1814  he 
treacherously  murdered  G-uugadhiir  Shastree. 
He  was  in  consequence  demanded  by  and 
Hurrendered  after  some  delay  to  the  English 
government  (1815).  In  1816  be  effected  his 
escape  from  the  fort  of  Tannah.  At  the  end 
of  the  Mahratta  and  Pindarrie  war  he  was 
arrested,  imprisoned,  and  died  in  the  fortress 
of  Chunar. 

Trimineniy  Thx,  were  a  party  of  politi- 
cians who  formed  a  third  party  in  Parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  about  1680, 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  as  they 
came  to  be  called.  Their  leader,  Halifax, 
was  a  Trimmer  on  principle,  and  looked  upon 
the  title  as  one  of  honour.  True  to  their 
character,  thev  voted  in  the  Upper  House 
against  the  Exclusion  Bill,  although  they 
were  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  Duke  of 
York. 

Halifax,  Character  o/a  Trimmn. 

Trixiidad,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1498,  and  was  for  many  years 
used  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  victualling  station 
for  their  ships.  In  1596  it  was  attacked  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  in  1676  was  ravaged 
by  the  French.  In  1783  a  free  grant  of 
land  was  promised  by  the  King  of  Spain 
to  every  Catholic  settler,  and  the  result  was  a 
g^reat  immigration  from  other  colonies,  the  bulk 
of  the  new-comers  being  Frenchmen.  In  1797 
Trinidad  was  taken  by  a  British  force  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  and  Admiral  Harvey, 
and  by  the  peace  of  1802  England  was  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  the  island.  Imme- 
diately after  the  occupation  by  the  British, 
numbers  of  settlers  arrived  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  ever  since  that  time  the  island 
has  been  making  rapid  progress  in  productive- 


ness. In  1834  negro  emandpation  was  ac- 
cepted without  any  of  the  distorbanoeB  which 
proved  so  ruinous  to  Jamaica,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence Trinidad,  with  only  a  fifth  of  the 
population  of  Jamaica,  exports  about  as  much 
sugar  as  that  island.  It  is  a  crown  colony, 
the  administration  being  vested  in  a  govemcr, 
an  executive  council,  and  a  legislative  council, 
nominated  by  the  crown. 

BriHA 


BdwardB,  IFMt  Jn<lt«s;  B.  M.  «• 
Coloni*)/  CrMsy,  Britannic  £mjnr». 

Trinoda  Vaoessitas,  i.e.,  the  three- 

fold  necessity  of  repairing  bridges  (bricg-bot). 
keeping  up  fortifications  (burh-bot),  and  per- 
forming military  service  (fyrd),  was  incumbent 
on  every  holder  of  land  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  even  if  he  were  exempt  from  eyery 
other  service.  The  earliest  mention  of  thV 
trinoda  neceesitas  occurs  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century.     [Feudalism.] 

Tripartite  Cliroiiicle»  Thb,  ia   the 

title  of  a  Latin  poem  by  John  Gower,  in  which 
he  describes  the  chief  events  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  As  the  name  implies,  it  w 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  firat,  entitled 
"  Opus  Humanum,"  troata  of  the  Wonderful 
Parliament  and  the  rule  of  Gloucester  and 
the  barons ;  the  second  part,  "  Opus  Infemi** 
relates  the  revenge  taken  by  Richard  oa  the 
Appellants;  while  the  third,  <*Opu0  in 
Christo,^'  deals  with  the  deposition  of  Ricfaaid 
and  the  substitution  of  Henry.  It  ia  written 
throughout  with  a  strong  bias  in  favour  d 
the  Lancastrians,  but  contains  much  interest- 
ing information  as  to  the  state  of  F^ttglawH  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Triple  Alliaaoe,  Thb  (Jan.  23,  1668\ 

was  made,  chiefly  by  the  exertions   of   Sir 

William  Temple  and  the  Dutch  statesman 

Be  Witt,  between    England,  Holland,  and 

Sweden.    The  three  powers  bound  themselves 

to  assist  one  another  against  France,  and 

especially  in   checking   the   aggressions   of 

Louis    XIY.  in    the   Spanish    Netherlands. 

Finding  himself  threatened  by  this  powerful 

coalition,  Louis  was  compelled  in  Uie  aame 

year  to  make  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-CSiapeUe 

(q.v.)  with  Spain,   by  which  he,  while  re> 

taining  many  of  the  border  fortresses  of  th<* 

Netherlands,  gave  up  Franche-Comt^,  which 

he  had  also  conquered,  and  agreed  to  retiiv 

from  the  Netherlands,  while  the  Spaniards 

ceded  to  him  many  important  frontier  towns. 

The  Triple  Alliance,  however,  was  of  abort 

duration,  and  was  reversed  two  years  afler> 

wards  by  the  Treaty  of  Dover,   concluded 

between  England  and    France   (1670),  and 

directed  against  Holland. 

Baake,  Bui.  of  Bng.,  and  FroMwMwAo  G^ 
oekiehU;  Martin,  Ui^.  do  Frumeog  Osflswua, 
GoochiekU  von  Sekwodon, 

Triple  Alliance  (Iicbia)  (July  4, 1790> 

was  concluded  between  the  Company,  under 
Ix>rd  Comwallis*  governorship,  the  Niaam,  and 
the  Peishwa.    Its  stipulations  were  that  the 
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three  powers  should  attack  Tippoo*8  dominions, 
both  daring  and  after  the  rains,  and  prosecute 
the  war  with  vigour ;  that  the  Kahrattas  and 
Nizam  should  join  the  English,  if  required, 
with  10,000  horse,  for  which  they  were  to  be 
fully  reimbursed ;  that  a  British  contingent 
should  accompany  their  troops ;  that  all  con- 
quests should  be  equally  divided;  and  that 
none  should  make  peace  without  the  rest. 
CornmOlis.  Dnpatehea;  Mill,  Higt.  of  India, 

Trivoti  or  Trivbth,  Nicholas  {b.  1258, 
d.  ?  1358),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Trivet, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  He 
entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  on  his 
death-bed  attained  the  position  of  prior.  His 
Annates  Sex  Regum  Anglia  (1136—1307) 
have  passed  through  several  editions,  of 
which  the  most  accessible  is  that  published 
bv  the  English  Historical  Society  in  1845. 
They  are  also  to  be  found  in  Luc  d'Achery, 
Spieilegiumf  tom.  3.  The  work  is  chiefly  a 
compilation  from  different  authorities,  out 
the  latter  part  contains  some  interesting 
original  matter.  Mr.  Gairdner  says  :  '*  In 
clearness  of  narrative  and  distinctness  of 
statement  it  exhibits  a  marked  advance  upon 
the  ordinary  chronicles  of  the  time.  The 
language,  too,  is  polished  and  elegant." 

Trokelowe,  John  or  (<;.P1343),  was  a 
monk  of  Tynemouth,  but  in  consequence  of 
an  act  of  disobedience  was,  about  1295,  re- 
moved in  chains  to  St.  Albans,  where  he 
was  employed  to  continue  the  ChronieU  of 
RiMhmnger,  His  Annah  extend  from  1307  to 
1323,  and  are  valuable  as  contemporar}' 
authorities. 

Trokelowe's  AnnoU  hare  been  published  in 
the  Rolls  Series. 

Trollopp  Sib  Andrew  (d,  1461),  served 
in  the  French  wars,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Hoses  joined  the  Duke  of 
York.  In  1459,  after  the  battle  of  Blue 
Heath,  the  combined  forces  of  York,  Salis- 
bury, and  Warwick  assembled  at  Ludford, 
close  to  Ludlow.  Here  they  were  confronted 
by  the  king,  and  a  battle  was  imminent,  when 
Trollop  deserted  with  a  considerable  body  of 
men  to  Henry.  His  defection  caused  the 
Yorkists  to  retreat  in  disorder.  Trollop  com- 
manded the  van  of  the  Lancastrians  at  the 
battle  of  Towton,  where  he  was  slain. 

Trot  of  TnTriify  The,  was  a  name 
given  to  a  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  at 
Turriff  by  the  Gordons  (May,  1639). 

Troyes,  The  Peace  op  (1564),  was  con- 
cluded, after  the  surrender  of  Havre,  between 
France  and  England.  By  it  the  queen's 
mother  undertook  to  pay  120,000  crowns  to 
England,  free  trade  was  to  be  allowed,  and  the 
French  hostages  were  to  be  released.  The 
English  agents  were  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton. 

TroyeSf  The  Treaty  or  fMay  21,  1420% 
was  concluded  between  Heniy  v.,  tJharles  VI., 


King  of  France,  and  the  Burgundian  part^*. 
The  Dauphin  and  the  Armagnacs  were  still  in 
arms,  and  refused  to  recognise  the  treat}*. 
The  terms  agreed  upon  were  that  the  English 
king  should  cease  to  bear  the  title  of  King  of 
France;  Henry  should  have  the  title  of 
regent  and  heir  of  France ;  Henry  promised 
to  maintain  the  French  Parliaments  in  their 
privileges,  and  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  all 
individuals,  and  all  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm  of  France.  Henry  promised  to 
restore  to  the  French  king  all  cities,  castles, 
ftc,  that  had  revolted  from  him,  **  being  on 
the  side  called  that  of  the  Dauphin  and  of 
Armagnac ;  **  Normandy  and  all  parts  and 
cities  conquered  by  King  Hennr  were  to  be  re- 
stored to  France  as  soon  as  Ilenry  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  France ;  Henry  of  England 
was  to  succeed  on  the  next  vacancy  to  the 
throne  of  France ;  the  two  crowns  were  to  be 
for  ever  united ;  each  realm  was  to  have  its 
own  laws  and  government,  and  neither  was 
to  be  in  any  way  subject  to  the  other ;  finally, 
Henry  was  forthwith  to  espouse  Catherine, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  France. 

TmrOf  Thomas  Wilde,  Lord  {b,  1782, 
d.  1855),  was  the  son  of  an  attorney;  was 
educated  at  St.  Paul's  School ;  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  (1817) ;  and 
rose  steadily  in  his  profession.  In  1820  ho 
was  en«tged  as  one  of  the  counsel  for 
Queen  Caroline  on  her  trial.  He  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  for  Newark  (1831] ; 
lost  his  seat  in  1832 ;  but  was  returned  in 
1835,  1837,  1839.  In  1839  he  became 
SoUcitor-G^neral,  and  in  1841  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  Attorney-Generalship,  but  re- 
tired the  same  year  with  his  party  In  1846 
he  was  again  Attorney-General,  and  in  1850 
was  made  Lord  Chancellor  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  created  a  peer.  In  1852  he  re- 
tired with  his  party.  As  Lord  Chancellor,  he 
appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  thn 
jurisdiction,  pleading,  and  practice  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Their  report  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  masters*  ofSces, 
a  measure  which  Lord  Truro  succeeded  in 
passing  though  he  had  quitted  office  at  the 
time.  Several  other  important  reforms  in  the 
procedure  of  the  Chancery  court  and  offices 
were  effected  by  him. 

Tudor,  The  Family  of,  was  of  Welsh 
origin,  Tudor  being  probably  a  corruption  of 
Theodore.  The  first  of  the  Tudors  of  whom  we 
have  individual  knowledge  was  Owen  Tudor, 
a  gentleman  who  fought  during  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  on  the  Lancastrian  side,  and 
who  married  Catherine  of  Yalois,  the  widow 
of  Henry  T.  By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Ed- 
mond  and  Jasper,  whom  Henry  VT.  created 
Earls  of  Richmond  and  Pembroke.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  with  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset, 
who  was  the  heiress  of  the  illegitimate  branch 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  founded  the  for- 
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tunes  of  the  race.  As  soon  as  the  house  of 
York  became  unpopular,  Henry,  Earl  of 
lUchniond,  the  son  of  Edmond,  was  adopted 
by  the  party  of  the  Bed  Rose  as  the  only 
possible  candidate  for  the  throne.  When  his 
second  attempt  to  gain  the  throne  was  success- 
ful, Henry  became  Henry  YII.,  and  was  care- 
ful to  confirm  his  dubious  claims  by  marry- 
ing Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Edward  I  v., 
and  to  rule  by  a  quasi-Parliamentary  title. 

The  chMucter  of  Henry  VII.  is,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  an  enigma.  He  soems  to 
have  been  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
with  a  mixture  of  hatred  and  admiration, 
the  former  called  forth  chiefly  by  the  exac- 
tions of  the  last  part  of  his  reign.  The  cen- 
tral fact  of  home  policy  is  the  systematic 
repression  of  the  old  nobility,  abready  almost 
exterminated  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
his  continuance  of  the  rSgime  of  personal 
government  inaugurated  by  Edward  IV. 
Abroad  he  trusted  rather  to  diplomacy  than 
to  arms,  and  the  cold  mysterious  course  of 
action  which  was  adopted  also  by  his  contem- 
poraries Louis  XI.  of  France  and  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  of  Spain,  gained  for  them  the 
title  of  **  the  three  Magi."  The  marriage  of 
his  daughter  Margaret  with  James  IV.  of 
Scotland  was  an  instance  of  singular  foresight. 
His  other  daughter,  Mary,  after  marrying  the 
decrepit  Louis  XII.  of  France,  was  united 
with  her  old  love  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  One  of  her  daughters  was  the 
mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  the  heiresses  of 
the  others  married  into  the  great  houses  of 
Seymour  and  Stanley. 

Few  kings  have  been  more  popular  at  the 
time  of  their  accession  than  the  handsome 
and  accomplished  Henir  VIII.  His  title  was 
undisputed,  and  the  able  part  which  he  soon 
began  to  play  in  foreign  affairs  still  further 
aroused  the  national  enthusiasm.  He  showed 
considerable  ability  in  maintaining  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  and  by  the  aid  of  Wolsey 
was  able  to  a  great  extent  to  play  off  Ger- 
many against  France,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  England.  The  divorce  question,  with  its 
momentous  consequences,  was  the  turning 
point  of  the  reign.  Henry,  always  swayed 
by  passion  and  impulse,  was  hurried,  the  nation 
apparently  silently  approving,  into  a  rupture 
with  the  papacy,  and  sweeping  measures  of 
ecclesiastical  reform,  including  the  Act  of 
Supremacy,  and  the  destruction  of  the  old 
Byrtem  of  monasticism.  The  Church  aris- 
tocracy fell  before  him,  as  the  landed  aris- 
toctacy  had  fallen  before  his  father,  and  on 
their  ruins  rose  a  new  and  subservient  nobility. 
All  this  time  Henry  was  sincerely  Catholic ; 
his  hatred  of  Lntheranism,  and  his  vigorous 
persecution  of  it  when  it  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, were  quite  consistent  with  the  pubH- 
cation  of  the  ten  articles  of  religion. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  Henry 
was  disliked  by  his  subjects,  and  was  con- 
scious of  that  dislike.      The  courage  with 


which  he  still  confronted  the  fomiida^ 
coalition  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope  was 
not  properly  appreciated.  Cromwell  proved  a 
more  violently  autocratic  instrument  than 
Wolsey  had  been;  the  king  was  vexed  by 
agrarian  revolts,  and  troubled  by  the  failure 
of  his  marria^  projects.  During  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  chiefly  in 
arranging  the  succession,  and  in  ^temately 
persecuting  and  protecting  the  parties  of  re- 
action and  of  reform. 

The  personality  of  young  Edward,  a  sickly 
and  precocious  hothouse  plant,  is  of  compara- 
tively little  moment  in  the  history  of  the  house 
of  Tudor.  The  brief  reign  divides  itself  into 
two  periods ;  the  first,  during  which  the  king- 
dom was  under  the  uncertain  guidance  of  the 
Protector  Somerset,  being  marked  by  the 
violent  advance  of  the  Reformation  and  ter- 
minating in  another  agrarian  revolt ;  the 
second  being  occupied  by  unprincipled  in- 
trigues for  the  management  of  the  succession. 
The  courage  of  Mary  and  the  lo3^tT  of  the 
nation  thwarted  the  schemes  of  Korthum- 
berland,  and  the  Catholics  of  England,  cer- 
tainly a  majority  of  the  gentry,  hailed  with 
delight  the  accession  of  a  sovereign  who 
had  suffered  persecution  and  sorrow  for  the 
cause.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Mary 
did  not  begin  by  shedding  blood.  She  spared 
Lady  Jane  Grey  as  long  as  she  could, 
but  her  Tudor  pride  could  brook  no  opposi- 
tion, and  the  popular  opposition  to  her 
marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain  only  made  her 
the  more  bent  on  carrying  out  Uie  project. 
By  that  miserable  arrangement  she  wrecked 
her  life.  Her  domestic  life  was  utterly 
bUghted.  She  was  embroiled  in  a  disastrous 
war  with  France,  and  finally  she  was  induced 
by  her  advisers  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  reli- 
gious i>ersecution,  which  has  since  unjustly 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief,  and,  perhaps, 
only,  feature  of  her  reign. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  more  than  the 
merest  eeneral  outline  of  the  character  and 
policy  of  Elizabeth.  From  the  first  her  atti- 
tude to  Catholicism  was  perfectly  consistent. 
With  little  real  religious  oonWction,  she  was 
opposed  to  the  papacy  from  purely  political 
motives,  and  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uni- 
formity were  passed  solely  as  a  reply  to  the 
denial  by  Paul  IV.  of  her  right  to  succeed. 
From  the  same  spirit  she  acted  severely 
towards  the  NoncoiLformists ;  the  pale  of  th^ 
English  Church  was  to  be  as  wide  as  poasihle, 
but  no  independence  could  be  allowed  outside 
of  it.  In  spite  of  her  persecutions,  EHseabeth 
was  really  tolerant.  The  whole  history  of 
her  reign  turns  upon  the  religious  question, 
and  the  religious  question  in  turn  upon  the 
succession  qui«tion.  Mary  of  Scotland  was 
put  forward  by  Catholic  Europe  as  t^e  legiti- 
mist candidate  for  the  throne,  and  Philin  of 
Spain,  with  the  Guises  at  liis  back,  posea  as 
her  champion.  Eliseabeth  was,  therefore, 
forced,  like  her  father,  even  though  it  was 
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against  her  will,  to  abandon  a  trimming 
foreign  policy,  and  to  become  the  chief  of  the 
l^t^tant  cauae ;  and  yet  in  the  very  crisis  of 
the  struggle  we  find  her,  partly  from  motives 
of  parsimony,  partly  from  excess  of  caution, 
ana  partly  from  Tudor  reverence  for  royal 
authority,  acting  in  disregard  of  her  minis- 
ters, and  starving  the  rebellions  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  the  Huguenots,  no  less 
than  her  own  army  and  navy.  It  cannot  he 
denied  that  in  her  struggle  with  the  great 
tide  of  events  which  was  finally  stemmed  by 
the  Armada,  she  was  favoured  by  good  fortune 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Her  marriage 
coquetries  nearly  wrecked  the  vessel  of  state 
more  than  once,  and  her  indecision  in  dealing 
with  ^lary  Stuart  aggravated  a  very  grave 
crisiB.  Yet,  with  all  her  faults,  Elizabeth 
is  among  the  very  greatest  of  the  sovereigns 
of  England.  In  her  personal  grace  and  cul- 
ture of  character,  her  patriotism,  her  des- 
potic spirit,  which  yet  understood  so  well  the 
temper  and  the  needs  of  the  nation,  she  ex- 
emplifies the  highest  qualities  of  the  family, 
to  which,  oh  the  whole,  Englishmen  of  later 
times  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  historJAO  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Tador  period  is  Mr.  Fronde,  and  though  critica 
may  differ  as  to  his  conclosioua,  there  can  he 
hut  one  opinion  as  to  the  graces  of  his  style. 
Dr.  Lingard  on  this  period  requires  to  he  read 
with  caution.  Mr.  Green  ig  always  suggestive. 
Brewer's  Henry  VIII,  is  of  great  importance. 
Materials  for  independent  study  are  to  he  found 
in  Bacon,  Uiat  of  Henry  VII. ;  Qairdner,  MevM>- 
fiale  V  Henry  Vli.;  State  Papere  during  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Proceedinge  of  the  Privy 
Council  (Record  (Commission),  and  Calendars 
of  Stale  Fanere  (Rolls  Series) ;  Journal  of  Ed- 
vard  VI.  (Bnmet  (joUectanea) ;  Chroniae  of 
Queen  Jane  and  Queen  Mary  ((Camden  Society) ; 
Noailles,  AmhaeeeLdes  en  Angleterre;  Harrington, 
Nuga  AntijiuB;  Burghley  State  Papere. 

[L.  C.  S.] 

Tudor,  Jasper  (d*  1495],  created  Duke 
of  Bedford  at  Henry  VII. *8  coronation,  was 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Owon  Tudor,  and 
consequently  an  uncle  of  the  founder  of  the 
Tudor  dynasty.  In  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses  he 
played  an  active  part  among  the  Lancastrian 
leaders,  and  it  was  his  defeat  at  Mortimer*s 
Cross  by  Edward  IV.,  then  known  as  the 
£arl  of  l^Iarch,  that  gave  Edward  the  ]K)s« 
session  of  London  and  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land at  the  same  time.  During  the  Yorkist 
supremacy  Jasper  Tudor  was  an  exile.  On 
his  nephew's  overthrow  of  Richard  III.,  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  royal 
forces  during  the  earlier  troubles  of  Henr}''s 
reign,  and  illness  alone  prevented  his  taking 
the  leadership  during  the  Cornish  rising. 

Tudor,  Sir  Owen  {d.  1461),  claimed 
descent  fropn  Cadwaladyr,  the  last  so-called 
king  of  Britain,  but  his  origin  is  very  obscure. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  godson  of  Owen 
Gl^mdwr,  and  he  first  appears  in  history  as 
one  of  the  band  of  Welshmen  who,  under 
David  Gam,  fought  at  Agincourt.  Henry  V. 
nuide  him  one  of  the  squires  of  his  body,  and 


he  held  the  same  office  to  his  saccessor.  His 
handsome  person  gained  him  the  love  of 
Catherine,  widow  of  Henry  V.,  whom  he 
secretly  married  in  1428.  On  Catherine's 
death  he  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  whence, 
however,  he  escaped  twice,  and  was  subse- 
quently  received  into  &vour  by  Henry  VI. 
He  fought  on  the  Lancastrian  side  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  carried  to 
Hereford,  and  beheaded  there.  By  his  wife 
he  had  two  sons,  Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
father  of  Henry  VII.,  and  Jasper,  Earl  of 
Pembroke. 

Tnlcliaii  SisliopSf  The,  was  a  name 
given  to  the  creatures  of  the  Regent  Morton, 
who  were  appointed  to  sees  in  accordance  with 
the  enactments  of  the  Leith  Convention  (Jan., 
1572)  and  the  Perth  Assembly  later  in  the 
same  year.  The  commissioners  at  Leith  were 
the  mere  dupes  and  tools  of  a  rapacious  court, 
and  a  strange,  heterogeneous  compound  of 
popery,  prelacy,  and  pTosbj^torj'  was  author- 
ised, by  which  the  avaricious  nobility 
imagined  they  had  secured  their  long- 
cherished  design  of  obtaining  for  them- 
selves the  real  possession  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Church.  It  was  decided  (though  the 
true  nature  of  the  transaction  was  veiled 
as  far  as  possible)  that  as  much  valuable 
Church  property  could  only  be  held  by  bishops, 
prelacy  should  continue,  and  creatures  of  the 
court  should  be  appointed,  who  were  to  pay 
for  their  promotion  b}'  making  over  large 
portions  of  their  temporalities  to  their  patron, 
whoever  he  might  be,  who  had  procured  their 
election.  The  new  dignitaries  quickly  acquired 
the  name  of  *'Tulchan"  bishops  (from  tulchan, 
a  calfs  skin,  stuffed  with  straw,  which  was 
used  in  the  Highlands  to  induce  cows  who 
had  lost  their  calves  to  give  their  milk 
readily},  for  **the  bishop  had  the  title,  but 
my  lora  got  the  milk,  or  commoditie."  "  Every 
lord,"  says  James  Melville  in  his  Diar>',  "got 
a  bishopric,  and  sought  and  presented  to  the 
kirk  such  a  man  as  would  be  content  with 
least,  and  get  them  most  of  tacks,  feus,  and 
pensions." 

CuoninghaxD,  Hiet.  of  the  Oiurch  of  Scotland  ; 
Hetheringrton,  Hint,  oj  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Tiinnaffe  and  Foundaga,  a   duty 

which,  at  nrst  fluctuating,  was  eventually 
fixed  at  3s.  on  every  tun  of  wine,  and  five 
per  cent,  on  all  goods  imported.  It  appears 
to  have  been  first  voted  by  the  Commons  in 
1308.  llie  ori^final  intention  was  that  it 
should  be  apphed  to  the  protection  of  the 
merchant  navy ;  and  in  Sir  John  Fortescue's 
scheme  of  reform  we  find  that  it  was  regarded 
as  dedicated  to  that  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
the  custom  of  voting  the  duty  to  the  king  for 
life,  which  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
soon  caused  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  part  of 
the  royal  revenue.  Accordingly  some  indig- 
nation was  not  unreasonably  excited  in  the 
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court  when,  on  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  the 
GommonjB  proceeded  to  vote  it  for  one  year 
only.  The  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  bill 
on  account  of  its  innovating  tendency,  and 
Charles  proceeded  to  try  and  levy  the  tax  by 
royal  authority,  but  the  London  merchanto 
reiused  to  pay  it.  A  remonstrance  was  carried 
against  tins'  conduct  in  1629,  and,  though 
Charles  declared  that  tunnage  and  poundage 
was  what  he  would  not  give  away,  and  jm-o- 
rogued  Parliament  in  order  to  avoid  receiving 
the  remonstrance,  he  was  compelled  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  consent  to  an  Act  renouncing 
the  power  of  levying  the  tax  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.  In  1641  the  prero- 
gative of  levying  customs  on  merchandise 
was  abolished  by  an  Act  which  granted 
tunnage  and  poundage  for  two  months  only. 
After  the  Restoration,  tunnage  and  poundage 
was  voted  for  life  to  Charles  U.  and  James  II., 
but  only  for  limited  periods  to  William  IIL 
In  the  reign  of  Anne  it  was  made  perpetual, 
and  applied  to  the  diminution  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  It  was  finally  abolished  by  Pitt's 
Customs  Consolidation  Act  of  1787. 

Tniurtaly  Cuthbbkt  (b.  1474,  d.  1559),  was 
made  Bishop  of  London  (1522),  and  afterwards 
of  Durham  (1524)  by  Henry  VIII.,  who, 
after  having  employed  him  on  various  diplo- 
matic missions,  also  named  him  in  his  will  as 
one  of  the  council  of  executors  during  the 
minority  of  Edward  VI.  In  1547  he  was 
excluded  from  the  council  for  his  opposition 
to  the  party  of  the  Reformation,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  sent  to  the  Tower  for  the 
same  reason,  though  the  ostensible  charge 
against  him  was  complicity  in  the  schemes  of 
Somerset  In  1553  he  was  released  by  Mary, 
and  appointed  a  commissioner  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  Protestant  bishops,  though 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  lenient  inquisitor. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Tunstal  was 
deprived  of  his  bishopric  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy. 

Fronde.  Hitt.ofEng  ;  Sharon  "famer,  But.  of 
JBny.  ;  Bamet,  Hiat.  of  the  Reform&lion. 

Turkey,  Relations  with.  The  relations 
between  England  and  the  earlier  Turkish  king- 
doms will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Crusades. 
The  dealings  between  England  and  the  Otto- 
man Turks  began  with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  not  only  did  commer^al  relations  of 
some  importance  spring  up,  but  the  queen 
sought  their  assistance  against  the  Spaniards. 
In  1579  three  merchants  (Harebone,  Ellis, 
and  Staple)  visited  Constantinople,  and  ob- 
tained for  English  merchants  equal  privileges 
to  those  of  other  countries.  In  1583  Harebone 
became  English  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  and 
Elizabeth  did  not  scruple  in  1587  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  Turks  against  the  "  idolatrous 
Spaniard  and  Pope."  To  these  advances  the 
Turks  seem  to  have  made  no  answer.  Their 
State  was  already  decaying,  and  Roe,  James 
I.'b  envoy,  in  1622,  tells  emphatically  how  it 


had  become  "  like  an  old  body,  ciHzed  thrcni^ 
many  vices."     During  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a  renewal  of  vigour  gave  the  lie  to  Roe's 
prophecy  of  speedy  dissolution,  and  Funtan 
England,  on  the  whole,  looked  with  favour  on 
the  power  that  checked  the  Catholic  Aiutrians 
on    the  Danube,   and    so  saved    Protestant 
Germany.  Louis  XIV.  *s  alliance  with  Turkey, 
however,  turned  things  the  other  way.     Yet 
at  the  Congress  of  Carlovits  (1699)  the  Eng- 
lish ambassadcn*  did  his  best  to  minimise  tint 
cessions  of    Turkish   territory,   and   Saltan 
Achmet  III.  expressed  his  strong    senae  of 
gratitude  for  the  efforts  made  by  the  Tji^HiaK 
in  their  behalf.    The  general  alliance  between 
England  and  Russia  during  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  involved  us  in  same 
hostility  to  the  Turks.    Hie  government  of 
George  III.  protected  the  Russian  fleet,  which 
in  1768  sailed  to  the  help  of  the   revolted 
GreekS)  and  its  acquiescence  in  the  partition 
of  Poland  implied  approval  of  the  aggreBBions 
against  Turkey.  During  the  Coalition  Mini»- 
try  Fox  acquiesced  in  the  annexation  of  the 
Crimea.    At  last  Pitt  started  the  policy  of 
opposition    to    Russian   aggression,    and    of 
consequent  support  to  Turkey  in  its  straggle 
against  Catherine  and  Joseph  II.     In  1807 
Duckworth's  disastrous  expedition   to  Con- 
stantinople was  designed  to  punish  the  alliance 
of  Turkey  and  Napoleon.    After  the  dose  of 
the  Napoleonic  war,  England's  policy  ha^  con- 
stantly tended  to  support  Turkey  as  a  neee»- 
sary  bulwark  against  Russia,  but  the  diffi- 
culties created  by  Turkish  xmsgovemment, 
and  the  impossibility  of  cordially  supportinsr 
so  effete  a  system,  have  largely  modified  the 
general  idea  in  practice,  and  Turkey,  althoogfa 
helped,  has  never  been  really  treated  as  an 
independent  power.    The  Greek  insurrectkm 
nowhere    excited   more    sympathy   than    in 
England ;  yet  England,  after  Navariiu^  drew 
back,  and,  while  giving  Greece  her  liberty, 
limited  her  power,  and  narrowed  he/-  frontiers. 
Similarly  in  1832  it  hesitated  to  help  Sultaa 
l^Iahmoud  against  Mehemet  Ali,  and  then. 
after  Russia  had  sent  a  force  against  the 
rebellious  Egyptian,  joined  witix  £at  pover 
and  ^Vance  in  restraining  his  advances.    In 
1839  English  support  of  Turkey,  again  at- 
tacked by  Mehemet  and  Ibrahim,  was  mor^ 
thorough  and  decisive.     In  1840   £ng^Iand, 
Russia,  Austria,    and   Prussia    joined  with 
Turkejr  in  a  treaty  defining  the  terms  of 
their  mtervention.     An  English  fleet  under 
Stopford  and  Napier  bombaided  Beyroat  and 
Aero,  and  drove  Ibrahim  out  of  Syria.    In 
1854  the  English  joined  with  F^rance  in  the 
Crimean  War  (q.v.)  for  the  defence  of  Taiitey ; 
but  the  success  of  the  allies  could  only  post- 
pone the  decay  of  their  proUfS,    In  18^ 
England  recognised  the  practiosl  independ- 
ence of  Roumania ;  yet  in  1860  it  aswrted  in 
maintaining  order  in  Syria  [Lxbavok  Qytbs- 
tick],  and  in  1867  in  subduing  Creie.    In 
1877  the  outbreak  of  Greek  inAoiredioDi  ia 
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connection  with  a  war  between  Turkey  and 
Runia,  again  brought  forward  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  England  to  the  decaying 
State.  Ultimately  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  main- 
tained the  European  peace,  while  rocoffnising 
that  the  gradual  reconstitution  of  the  Turkish 
peninsula  into  autonomous  Christian  States 
is  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  question. 
From  that  time  the  alliance  of  England  and 
Turkey  may  be  regarded  as  practically  ended. 

Creasy,  Otivnuin  I'ltrfca;  Yon  Haemmer,  G«- 
KhieKt4  der  Omnantn.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Turk's    Ifllaada    and    Caicos    (or 

Keys),  which  form  part  of  the  Bahamas,  were 
separated  from  the  government  of  those  islands 
in  1848.  They  were  in  that  year  formed  into 
a  presidency  under  the  government  of  Jamaica, 
and  affairs  were  administered  by  a  president 
appointed  by  the  crown,  assisted  by  a  council 
composed  of  eight  members,  four  of  whom 
were  elected,  and  four  nominated  by  the 
crown.  In  1873  the  Turk's  Islands  were 
annexed  to  Jamaica,  and  the  government  was 
locally  vested  in  a  commissioner,  assisted  by 
a  legislative  council. 

Tutbnry.  in  Staffordshire,  twenty  miles 
from  Stafford,  was  granted  by  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Henry  de  Ferrars,  who  built 
the  castle.  In  1322  it  was  garrisoned  against 
Edward  II.  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
but  surrendered.  In  1350  John  of  Ghiunt  re- 
built the  castle  for  his  wife's  residence.  In 
1568-9  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned 
there,  under  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, but.  after  a  few  months  was  removed  to 
Wingfiold.  In  1585  she  was  again  brought 
back  to  Tutbury,  in  charge  of  Sir  Amyas 
Paulet,  and  remained  there  until  her  removal 
to  Chartley.  Tutbury  was  frequently  visited 
by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  for  the  latter  of 
whom  it  was  garrisoned  by  Lord  Lough- 
borough in  the  Civil  War.  It  was  taken  and 
dismantled  by  the  Parliamentary  troops  under 
Brereton  (1646). 

Twenifd,  Sir  Robert,  a  knight  of  York*- 
shire,  organised  a  secret  society  in  the  year 
1231,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  foreigners  into  English  benefices. 
Under  his  leadership  masked  men  went  about 
the  country  seizing  the  foreign  ecclesiastics, 
pillag^g  their  bams,  and  giving  the  com  to 
the  poor.  These  doings  were  openly  connived 
at  by  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  kingdom, 
and  when  Twenge  went  to  Rome  he  took 
with  him  letters  from  the  chief  men  in  the 
realm  remonstrating  against  the  papal  aggres- 
sion. The  pope  was  obliged  to  yield,  and 
promised  never  again  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  patrons,  but  the  promise  was  not 
kept  long,  as  soon  afterwards  we  find  Grosse- 
teste  and  others  complaining  of  the  number 
of  Italians  holding  benefices  in  England. 

TylAT, Wat,  Rbbbllion  of  (1 38 1) .  This  out- 
breaK,  the  only  spontaneous  popular  rising  on  a 


grand  scale  that  our  history  presents,  was  as 
brief  as  it  was  fierce  and  general ;  all  its  in- 
cidents lie  within  three  weeks  of  June,  1381. 
The  Tylers'  Rebellion  would  name  it  moro  ac- 
curately, five  at  least  of  its  leaders  having  been 
of  that  surname  and  occupation,  though  Wat 
of  Maidstone  alone  has  attained  to  historic 
fame.     It  has  several  singular  and  one  or  two 
inexplicable  features ;  many  and  varitd  causes 
oontribuied  to  it ;  many  and  varied  interests 
engaged  in  it ;  a  seemingly  sudden  and  isolated 
outburst  kindled  into  tiame  a  dozen  of  shires 
with  an  approach  to  simaltaneousness  possible 
only  to  concert  and  organisation :   and  after 
blazing  furiously  and  in  apparently  irresist- 
ible might  lor  a  week  or  two,  it  sank  into 
extinction  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen.    We 
catch  a  glimpse  of  an  actual  organisation  in 
the  celeorated    letter  of  John  Ball  to  the 
Commons  of  Kent.    The  force  that  produced 
the  movement  was  made  up  of  many  simples, 
some  of  them  opposite  to  one  another.    The 
exasperation  of  country  artisans  and  unskilled 
labourers  at  the  Statute  of  Labourers  and 
with  the  too  prosperous  Flemings  that  had 
been  imported,  of  city  mechanics  disabled  in 
many  duections  by  the  gilds,  of  rustics  at 
the  revival  of  claims  on  the  services  that  they 
had  deemed  obsolete,  of  the  small  farmers  of 
Kent  with  landlords  and  lawyers,  of  disbanded 
soldiers  at  want  of  employment,  formed  a 
social   contribution;    discontent    stirred    by 
the  levelling  doctrines  of  Lollard  agents  in 
some  places,  clerical  rage  at  alleg^  wrongs 
in  others,  formed  a  religfious;   Uie  general 
severity  of  taxation  and  the  particular  offen- 
siveness  of  the  lately  imposed  poll-tax,  hatred 
ef  John  of  Gaunt  with  some,  faith  in  John 
of  Gaunt  with   others,   formed  a  political. 
These  and  other  feelings  condensed  themselves 
into  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong  almost  universal 
among  the  population  that  lived  by  the  work 
of  their  hands.     But  the.  taxation  and  re- 
vival   of    villenage    grievances    were    the 
strongest.    The  earliest  rushes  to  arms  were 
made  nearly  on  the  same  day  in  Kent  and 
Essex.    Starting  from  Dartford  on  June  5, 
the  Kentish  movement  had  in  a  week  made 
the  circuit  of  the  oounty,  and  drawn  together 
an  enormous  host  from  town  and  country. 
On  June   13  Wat  Tyler  led  this  host  into 
London,  then  entirely  defenceless.    The  in- 
stinct of  destruction  was  powerful  in  these 
men,  and  vented  itself  on  everything  con- 
nected with   what  they  most  hated.     They 
wrecked  John  of  Gaunt  s  palace  of  the  Savoy 
and  the  house  of  the  Hospitallers  at  Clerken- 
well,  destroyed  Temple   Bar,  killed    every 
lawyer  and  Fleming  they  could  find,  and 
burnt  every  legal  record  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.    Then  they  occupied  Tower  HiUL 
On  the  same  day  the  men  of  Essex,  who  had 
first  risen  at  Fobbing,  and  murdered  the  Chief 
Justice  and  jurors,  appeared  at  Mile  End, 
while  the  men  of  Hertfordshire  took  up  their 
position  at  Highbury.    These  were  chiefly 
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rustica,  indignant  at  present  and  prospective 
treatment.  Yet  their  conduct  was  com* 
paratively  free  from  violence.  They  de- 
manded (1)  the  abolition  of  villenage,  (2)  a 
general  pardon,  (3)  liberty  to  boy  and  sell 
imtoUed  m  all  fairs  and  markets,  and  (4)  the 
fixing  of  the  rent  of  their  lands  at  fourpence 
an  acre.  Next  day  Kichard  left  the  Tower, 
met  them  at  Mile  End,  listened  to  the  tale  of 
their  g^evances,  promised  them  all  they 
asked,  and  persuaded  them  to  go  home. 
During  his  absence  the  Kentish  men  burst 
into  the  Tower,  flooded  its  rooms,  insulted 
the  king^s  mother,  dragged  out  Simon  of 
Sudbury,  Primate  and  Chancellor,  Sir  Robert 
Hales,  and  Legge,  the  farmer  of  the  ]X)ll-tax, 
and  had  their  heads  struck  off  on  Tower  Hill. 
The  ensuing  night  Kichard  passed  at  the 
Wardrobe;  and  next  morning  (June  15)  he 
encountered  the  rebels  in  Smithfield.  There, 
while  parleying  with  the  king  and  wranffling 
with  Sir  Robert  Newton,  Tyler  was  suddenly 
smitten  down  by  Walworth,  the  mayor,  and 
slain  by  the  kini^'s  followers.  Richard's 
coolness  and  tact  disarmed  the  rebels  of  the 
fury  that  rose  within  them  at  this  deed ;  he 
put  himself  at  their  head,  led  thom  to 
Islington,  and  by  granting  the  required 
liberating  charter  on  the  spot,  induced  them 
to  march  away  home.  Meantime  most  ef  the 
other  southern  and  midland  counties  were  in 
arms,  the  nobility  and  clergy  retiring  into 
their  fortified  houses  and  leaving  the  open 
country  to  the  mercy  of  the  rebels ;  and 
murderous  deeds  were  done  in  many  places. 
But  the  insurgents  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge, 
andHuntini^don  met  a  redoubtable  antagonist 
in  Henry  Spencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
sallied  forth,  and  striking  fiercely  at  their 
roving  bands,  broke  them  in  pieces  one  by 
one,  capturing,  trying,  an(f  sending  to  the 
gallows  their  roost  active  leaders,  notably  the 
formidable  John  Lytstere,  whom  men  called 
King  of  the  Commons.  Before  these  decisive 
measures  and  the  news  of  the  doings  in 
London,  the  insurrection  quickly  subsided. 
Then  the  work  of  vengeance  began.  The 
charters  were  revoked — indeed,  the  king  had 
exceeded  his  prerogative  in  granting  them — 
and  the  courts  of  law  passed  the  autumn  in 
handing  over  wretches  to  the  hangman. 
Though  the  worst  excesses  of  the  revolt  had 
been  perpetrated  by  the  political  insurgents, 
these  were  gratified  with  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration, while  Parliament  reused  the 
really  aggrieved  and  well-behaved  rustics  the 
redress  .they  had  sought.  But  their  blood 
had  not  been  shod  in  vain :  the  landlord  class, 
made  wiser  by  the  terrible  lesson,  desisted  from 
further  prosecution  of  their  claims,  and  allowed 
free  play  to  the  liberating  tendency  of  the  age. 

Lingard,  Hist,  o/fng. :  Bogen,  HiU.  ofPrien ; 
Pauli,  QeachichU  von  England:  Stnbbn,  Contt. 
BUI,  [J.  R.] 

Tyndall,  William  {b,  1484,  d.  1536),  the 
translator  of  the  Bible,  was  a  student  both  at 


Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  at  the  latter 
Univeisity  probably  came  under  the  infloence 
of  Erasmus.  While  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir 
John  Walsh,  in  Gloucestershire,  he  tranaUted 
the  EnchiridioH  of  Erasmus,  and  for  thai,  and 
his  known  anti-clerical  views,  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  bishop.  In  1523  he  went  to 
London  and  tried  to  obtain  assistance  for  his 
projected  translation  of  the  Bible.  Failing  to 
do  BO^  however,  he  sailed  for  Hamburg,  and 
there  printed  his  first  two  gospels.  During 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  kept  himself  for  the  most 
part  in  retirement,  in  company  with  his  friend 
Fryth,  his  headquarters  being  at  Antwerp, 
where  he  was  befriended  by  English  mer- 
chants. In  1529  the  printing  of  Lutheran 
books  was  prohibited  by  a  treaty  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  Governors  of  the 
Netherlands.  At  length  he  was  seized,  at 
the  instigation  of  Henr)',  when  he  wcoit 
beyond  the  liberties  of  Antwerp,  and  was 
burnt  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor. 
The  first  part  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  reached 
England  in  1525,  the  Pentateuch,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Miles  Coverdale,  in  1530. 
and  four  editions  of  his  New  Testament  were 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1534.  About  forty 
editions  were  afterwards  published. 

Foxe,  Acta  and  MonumenU ;  "Frj,  Biogmphieal 
D€$cription  of  tht  Editunu  o/  th$  hew  Trmtam»mt. 

Tyroonncl,  Richakd  Talbot,  Earl  op 
{d.  1G91),  was  one  of  the  most  dissolute  and 
nbandoned  of  the  persons  attached  to  Charles 
II.*s  court.  In  1660  he  took  the  lead  in  the 
infamous  plot  to  defame  the  eharactfr  of 
Anne  Hyde.  In  1677,  after  being  engas-.-d 
in  a  long  course  of  devious  intrigues,  he  was 
arrested  as  a  Catholic  conspirator,  and  Inn- 
ished.  In  1685,  however,  he  was  restored  to 
favour,  and  created  Earl  of  Tyrronn<*l 
and  the  following  year  sent  to  Irelapd  a^* 
Commander-in-Cliief.  He  now  became  the 
champion  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  went 
to  England,  and  tried  to  persuade  James 
to  repeal  the  Act  of  Settlement.  He  returned 
to  Ireland  in  Feb.,  1687,  as  Lord  Deputy. 
The  ma^tracy,  the  judicial  bench,  and  the 
corporations  were  at  once  filled  with  Catholics, 
and  the  troops  encouraged  in  all  excesses 
against  Protestants.  Wlien  the  news  of 
James*  flight  reached  Tyrconnel  in  1689,  he 
raised  over  100,000  men,  and  in  February- 
Londonderry  and  Enniskillcn  alone  held  out 
against  him.  At  the  Boyne  he  commanded 
the  Irish  infantry.  In  1690  he  was  for 
abandoning  Limerick,  and  left  it  to  its  fate  as 
far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  and  went  to 
France.  In  the  spring  of  1691  he  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  was  received  with  great 
respect,  though  the  Irish  had  asked  for  a  moie 
energetic  leader,  and  though  it  was  known 
that  he  hated  Sarsfield  and  St.  Ruth.  The 
fall  of  Athlone  was  attributed  to  his  fa* 
vouritism  of  MaxweU,  and  he  had  to  leave 
the  camp  and  go  to  Limerick.    After  Aghrim 
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he  was  in  better  favour,  but  died  in  August, 
1691. 

Fioude,  Eng,  in  Iraland;  Macanliij,  Uitt,  <^ 
Eng,  i  Story,  Contmuaiion. 

Tyrell,  Bih  Jaiceh  {d.  1502),  was  popularly 
Bupposed  to  have  been  the  murderer  of  the 
young  princes,  Edward  Y.  and  Kichard,  Duke 
of  York,  when  imprisoned  by  their  uncle, 
Kichard  of  Gloucester,  in  the  Tower.  The 
charge,  however,  is  insufficiently  supported 
by  proof,  and  was  not  brought  forward  until 
alter  Tyrell's  execution  in  1502  as  a  confede- 
rate of  the  fugitive  Earl  of  Suffolk.  Tyrell 
had  been  for  some  time  employed  by  Henry  in 
the  important  position  of  Captain  of  Guisnes. 


I,  or  TiREL,  SiK  Walter,  is  gene- 
rally' credited  with  having  accidentally  slain 
William  Rufus  in  the  Kew  Forest.  Tirol 
himself  denied  the  charge,  but  the  facts  that 
his  name  appears  as  the  murderer  in  almost 
all  the  authorities  for  this  period,  and  that  he 
immediately  fled  across  sea,  seem  to  point  to 
him  as  the  actual  honndde. 


Uchtred  of  Galloway  id,  eirea  1178],  the 
son  of  Fergus,  joined  his  brother  Gilbert  in 
revolt  against  William  the  Lion  (1174).  A 
few  months  later  he  was  murdered  by  his 
nephew  Malcolm,  at  the  instigation  of  Gilbert. 

Vdal.  John  {d.  1592),  a  Puritan  minister, 
was  tried  at  Croydon  for  the  publication  of  a 
work  called  A  Demonstration  of  Discipline ^ 
which  was  alleged  to  be  "  a  libel  on  the  person 
of  the  queen,  because  it  inveighed  against 
the  government  of  the  Church  established  by 
her  authority."  Udal  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh.  He  died  in  prison  after  his 
pardon  had  actually  been  made  out. 

Neal.  Huie.  of  the  Puritan«;  Burnet,  BiA,  of 
iho  £4/ormatum. 

Uflie^  King  of  East  Anglia,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Wehla,  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom.  From  him  the  kings  of  the  East 
Angles  were  considered  to  derive  their  descent, 
and  for  this  reason  were  called  UfSngas. 
Bede,  Hwt.  EccUs. 

TThtred,  the  son  of  Earl  Waltheof, 
defeated  the  Scotch  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eleventh  century,  and  thus  saved 
the  City  of  Durham  (1006).  For  this  he  was 
rewarded  with  both  the  earldom  of  Deira  and 
Bemicia.  In  1013  he  submitted  to  King 
Swegen,  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  year 
joined  Edmund,  only,  however,  to  submit 
once  more  to  Canute  when  that  king  gained 
the  upper  hand.  Uhtred  was,  however,  now 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  his  old  enemy 
Thurbrand  (1016). 

Ul^  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  sncceeded 
Eodnoth  in  the  year  1049,  much  to  the  disgust 


of  the  Englishmen,  who  considered  him 
utterly  unfit  for  the  office,  and  loathed  him  as 
a  Norman.  When  Godwin  returned  in  1052, 
he  fled,  sword  in  hand,  from  London,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  Continent,  and  was  de- 
prived of  his  see.  Ho  is  spoken  of  as  the 
bishop  **  who  did  nought  bishop-like.*' 

Ulf,  Earl  (d.  circa  1025),  is  generally 
credited  with  having  been  instrumental  in 
securing  the  rise  of  Godwin,  who  married 
his  sister  Gytta.  His  wife  was  Estrith,  Canute  s 
sister,  but  notwithstanding  this  relationship, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  this  king  somewhere 
about  the  year  1025. 

XJlfcytoly  ealdorman  of  the  East  Angles, 
led  the  men  of  his  province  against  Swegen 
in  1004.  The  same  year  he  and  his  Witan 
made  peace  with  the  invaders,  but  only  so  as 
to  gain  time.  Before  long  he  fought  a  drawn 
battle  with  the  strangers.  In  1010  he  was 
defeated  at  Ringmere,  mainly  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  Thurcytel.  Six  years  later  he 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Assandun  (1016). 

Ulster,  Thb  Kingdom  and  Provikcb  of, 
appears  to  have  been  first  colonised,  at  an 
unknown  period,  by  Picts  of  Celtic  origin. 
The  great  race  movements  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  formation  of  the  over-kinffship 
of  Meath  by  Tuathal  [MeathI  affected  the 
south  rather  than  the  north  of  Ireland ;  but 
about  335  a.d.  we  find  some  of  his  descendants 
invading  Ulster  from  Meath  with  the  coimte- 
nance  of  the  ard-ri  (over-king),  and  winningfor 
themselves  the  land  of  Uriel.  They  were  fol- 
lowed, during  the  reign  of  Niall  **  of  the  nine 
hosta^s  *'  (379 — 405),  by  other  cadets  of  the 
reigning  family,  who  became  princes  of  Tyr- 
connel  and  Tyrone.  With  the  airival  of  St. 
Patrick  (441),  Ulster,  which  had  lagged  some- 
what behind  the  rest  of  Ireland,  received  an 
extraordinary  impetus,  and  became  a  centre- 
whence  large  numbers  of  missionaries,  chief 
of  whom  was  St.  Columba,  issued  forth  to 
Britain  and  northern  Europe.  Ulster  offered 
a  rather  more  vigorous  resistance  to  the  invad- 
ing Fingalls  and  Danes  than  did  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  and  we  find  Murtogh  O'Neill,  about 
950,  making  a  triumphant  circuit  of  Ireland. 
During  the  anarchy  which  preceded  the  Anglo- 
Korman  invasion,  the  kings  of  Ulster  were 
engaged  in  a  long  and  arduous  Btrugffle  with 
their  Munster  rivals,  and  Murtogh  O  Lough- 
lin,  of  the  house  of  O'Neill,  twice  succeeded  for 
a  brief  period  in  making  himself  over-king  of 
Ireland  (in  1148  and  1156).  Ulster  suffered 
little  from  the  first  invasion,  and  though 
Henry  granted  the  province  to  De'Courcy, 
he  only  succeeded  in  grasping  a  strip  of  land 
near  Downpatrick.  John,  however,  resumed 
the  grant,  and  gave  it  to  a  younger  member 
of  the  De  Lacy  family,  through  whose 
daughter  and  heiress  it  passed  into  the  De 
Burgh  fiimily.  After  the  murder  of  William, 
the  third  Earl  of  Ulster,  in  1333,  his  heiress 
married  Lionel,  Duke  of  darenoe,  and  the 
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earldom  thus  passed  through  females  to  the 
house  of  Mortimer,  and  to  Richard,  Earl  of 
Camhridge,  the  g^randfathcr  of  Edward  IV., 
with  whom  it  became  vested  in  the  crown. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  Ulster  was  prac- 
tically independent.  The  English  posses- 
sions were  confined  to  the  outskirts  of 
Down,  Antrim,  and  Fermanagh,  and  a  town 
or  two  in  Donegal.  The  invasion  of  the  Bruces 
in  1315  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  even 
these  paltry  districts,  and  the  O'Neills  did 
what  tney  pleased  in  Ulster  before  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Tudors.  Under  Henry  VII.  Tur- 
lough  0*Donnell  and  Conn  O'Neill  were  dis- 
posed to  be  friendly  to  the  crown ;  the  descend- 
ants of  the  latter  chieftain  became  Earls  of 
Tyroonnel,  while  the  former  was  made  Earl 
of  Tyrone.  When  the  first  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  reformed  doctrines  was  made,  the 
primacy  was  transferred  from  Dublin  to  Ar- 
magh, where  the  O'Neills  could  protect  it. 
The  power  of  that  race,  however,  was  soon  to 
be  broken.  The  earldom  of  T3rrone  was  con- 
ferred by  the  government  on  Conn's  bastard 
son  Matthew,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  legiti- 
mate son  Shane.  The  latter  was,  however, 
chosen  chief  by  the  tribe,  and  having  mur- 
dered his  brother,  maintained  his  rights 
against  the  Lord- Lieutenant  Sussex,  putly 
by  arms  and  partly  by  intrigue.  For  a  while 
he  was  allowed  to  administer  Ulster  as  **  cap- 
tain of  Tyrone,"  and  used  the  opportunity  to 
oppress  the  O'Donnells  and  the  M'Donnells, 
Scottish  settlers  in  Antrim.      These  tribes 

Sromptly  espoused  the  side  of  the  new  lord 
eputy.  Sir  Henry  Sydney  (1586),  and  Shane, 
out-manoeuvred,  was  defeated  and  put  to 
death  by  the  M'Donnells.  The  earldom  was 
granted  to  Matthew's  son  Hugh  in  1587,  and 
he  was  soon  afterwards  placed  in  possession 
of  the  territory.  An  able  man,  he  formed  a 
coalition,  which  relied  on  Spanish  aid,  of  all 
the  northern  chiefs,  together  with  the  pre- 
tender to  the  honours  of  Kildare,  against  the 
English,  and  from  1595  to  1603  he  waged  a  life 
and  death  struggle  with  the  crown,  which  ter- 
minated in  his  submission  on  honourable  terms. 
The  province  was,  however,  utterlv  ruined,  and 
in  the  following  reign  he  and  his  kinsman,  the 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  led  from  Ireland  in  fear  of 
the  designs  of  the  government.  Six  counties 
were  thereupon  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  the  minor  chiefs  were  driven  out  on 
one  pretence  or  another,  and  James  set  to 
work  on  the  plantation  of  Ulster  (q.v.),  which 
was  made  with  scientific  precision,  and  was  in 
consequence  a  success.  Wentworth  oppressed 
Ulster  hardly  less  than  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
and  he  was  especially  severe  on  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion  of  1641,  Catholic  Ulster  at  once 
sprang  to  arms  under  the  brutal  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neill,  who  was  afterwards  superseded  by 
Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  a  trained  soldier.  The 
latter  in  1645  gained  a  considerable  victory 
over  Munroe,  but  the  Irish  parties  began 


quarrelling  among  themselves,  and  Cromwell's 
work  was  easy.  After  the  massacre  of  Dro- 
gheda,  the  chief  towns  of  Ulster  surrendered 
one  after  another,  and  the  rebellion  in  that 
district  was  rapidly  stamped  out  by  Coote, 
the  Protector's  subordinate.  By  the  Crom- 
welUan  settlement,  the  remaining  Catholk 
gentrv  were  transplanted  into  Connaught, 
or  shipped  to  Barbadoes;  the  PresbjrteriaDs 
also  of  Down  and  Antrim,  who  had  shown 
Royalist  sympathies,  were  compelled  to  migrate 
to  Munster.  Of  the  lands  thus  vacated  Antriin. 
Down,  and  Armagh  were  partitioned  between 
adventurers  and  soldiers,  and  the  rest  of 
Ulster  was  colonised  by  the  soldiers,  who 
were  allowed  to  remain  practically  undis- 
turbed after  the  Restoration,  thoug:h  the 
Presbyterians  suffered  considerable  peneca- 
tion  under  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.  Hence  it 
can  hardly  be  wondered  that  after  the  Revolu- 
tion the  t^rotestants  of  Ireland  should  have 
chosen  Ulster  as  the  spot  on  which  to  make  a 
stand,  and  that  Londonderry  and  EnniskiUen 
should  have  held  out  against  James.  From 
that  time  forward  Ulster  remained  distinct 
in  character  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  It  was 
more  prosperous,  a  valuable  linen  industry 
having  been  founded  there  by  Huguenot 
refugees  under  William  III.,  which  a  narrow 
mercantile  policy  was  not  able  wholly  to 
destroy,  and  which  revived  when  in  1779  the 
Volunteers  won  free  trade  for  Ireland.  It  w<is 
also  emphatically  Protestant,  in  spite  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Presbjrterians,  who  fled  in 
large  numbers  across  the  Atlantic.  Lastly  it 
was  emphatically  loyal,  though  it  was  fre> 
quently  disturbed  by  turbulent  associations 
such  as  the  Whiteboys,  Peep-o*-day  Boys, 
Orangemen,  and  the  like,  and  thoug^h  the 
United  Irishmen  of  1798,  and  the  Fenians  of 
a  later  date,  drew  recruits  from  Belfast  and 
Londonderry  almost  as  freely  as  from  Cork  or 
from  Limerick.  Since  the  Union  the  conditioo 
of  Ulster  has  been  on  the  whole  peacefol  and 

Erosperous ;  but  the  Repeal  agitation,  and  of 
ite  years  the  Home  Rule  movement  (in 
which  the  Ulster  Protestants  have  been  on 
the  side  of  England  and  the  English  connec- 
tion), have  perpetuated  the  distinction  between 
it  and  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

.  For  authorities  see  articles  on  CoiuHuuElii, 
Leinster,  and  Hunst^r.  Among  those  eepeciaUr 
ooncemiov  Ulster  may  be  mentioiMd  Petty, 
Hut.  of  the  Down  Survey ;  Pmulergas^  Crvai- 
wtfUian  Se((l«iiient  and  Tory  War  V  Ul»t*r; 
Shirley,  Bi$t.  of  Menaghan ;  and  Raid,  Hisf.  </ 
tlu  Pr«M»yt«rian  Cfcurch  ia  Ireland. 

[L.  C.  S] 

Ulstor,  The  Plantation  OP.  Thetronbles 
of  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
flight  of  TjTConnel  and  Tyrone,  and  other  re- 
bellions, had  resulted  in  the  forfeiture  of  a  very 
large  part  of  Ulster  to  the  crown.  In  1608 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  what 
should  be  done  with  these  large  estates,  and 
proposed  to  colonise  the  whole  district  with 
**  retired  civil  and  military  servants,**  and 
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with  colonists  from  England  and  Scotland. 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester  would  have  left  the 
Irish  in  possession  of  their  own  territo- 
ries, and  only  settled  the  new-comers  here 
and  there  by  agreement  with  them;  but 
the  commissioners  recommended  that  large 
tracts  should  be  completely  handed  over 
to  the  colonists,  and  tiEiken  away  from  the 
old  inhabitants.  In  1609  the  scheme  was 
ready.  The  escheated  lands  were  divided 
into  portions  consisting  of  1,000,  1,600,  and 
2,000  acres,  and  each  large  proprietor  was 
bound  to  build  a  castle  on  his  estate,  and  was 
forbidden  to  alienate  his  lands  to  Irishmen. 
Six  counties  were  to  be  treated  in  this  way 
— Tyrone,  Ck)leraine,  Donegal,  Fermanagh, 
Cavan,  and  Armagh — and  the  natives  were  as 
a  rule  to  be  coniined  to  the  parts  assigned 
to  landholders  of  their  own  race,  though  in 
some  cases  they  were  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  grounds  of  the  new-comers.  Chichester, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of 
these  schemes,  found  himself  in  face  of  ter- 
rible difliculties,  and  could  not  secure  that 
the  natives  should  be  treated  with  fairness 
and  consideration.  In  1610  he  visited  Ulster 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  Irish,  and 
had  to  leave  double  garrisons  behind  him  on 
his  departure.  In  1611  the  work  prog^ressed 
better.  The  City  of  London  haa  founded 
the  colony  of  Derry,  and  everywhere  things 
began  to  look  more  prosperous.  It  was  even 
found  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
troops.  According  to  the  original  scheme, 
the  division  of  the  forfeited  lands  was  to  be 
as  follows : — 150,000  acres  were  to  go  to  the 
Cnglish  and  Scotch  Undertakers — who  could 
have  no  Irish  tenants;  45,600  acres  to  the 
servitors  of  the  crown  in  Ireland,  with  per- 
mission to  have  either  Irish  or  English 
tenants;  while  70,000  acres  were  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  natives. 

S.  B.  Oardmer,  flut.  of  Eng,,  ieo&—ie42. 

Ulster  Kassaore,  Thb.     The  Irish 

rebellion  of  1641  began  with  a  sudden  attack 
on  the  English  settlers  in  Ulster,  and  their 
violent  expulsion  from  their  holdings.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Sir  John  Temple, 
300,000  persons  were  destroyed  between  1641 
and  the  cessation  of  arms  in  1643,  of  whom 
150,000  perished  in  the  first  two  months. 
Clarendon  states  that  40,000  or  50,000  of  the 
English  Protestants  were  "murdered  before 
they  suspected  themselves  to  be  in  any  danger 
or  could  provide  for  their  defence."  Other 
contemporary  authorities  give  equally  high 
figures.  Mr.  Lecky  affirms  that  the  figure 
of  300,000  exceeds  by  nearly  a  third  the 
estimated  number  of  Protestants  in  the 
whole  island,  and  was  computed  to  be  more 
than  ten  times  the  number  of  Protestants 
that  were  living  outside  walled  towns  in 
which  no  massacre  took  place.  Mr.  Qardiner, 
while  denying  that  there  was  any  general 
massacre,  or  that  the  English  were  put  to  the 


sword  in  a  body,  considers  that  about  4,000 
persons  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and 
about  twice  that  number  perished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  privation  caused  by  their  expul- 
sion. 

8.  B.  Ovrdiner,  fltst.  of  Eng.,  vol.  x. ;  Laoky, 

Ettglaiad   in   the   EiglUemih    Century,  vol.  ii. ; 

Preudorgaflt,  Cromio«Uian  SeitUment  tn  Ireland ; 

Eighth  &port  of  the  Boyal  CommiatUm  on  Hutori- 

cal  ManutcripU.    Hiduon,  Ireland  in  the  Seoen- 

temth  Century  (1884). 

UmbeylA  Campaijpi,  The.  A  fanatic 
conspiracy  broke  out  in  1863  among  the 
Sittana  and  other  Affghan  hill  tribes.  General 
Neville  Chamberlain  was  unsuccessful  against 
them,  and  was  badly  wounded  in  a  battle 
near  Umbeyla.  Sir  Hugh  Hose  then  advanced 
against  them,  and  General  Ghamock  success- 
fully assaulted  Umbeyla  and  captured  Mulka. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1863,  the  force  retired, 
and  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

XJmritsir,  Tub  Trbatt  of  (April  25, 
1809),  was  concluded  between  the  East  India 
Company  and  Runjeet  Singh.  Its  provisions 
were  that  the  British  government  should 
have  no  concern  with  the  territories  and  sub- 
jects of  the  Rajah  north  of  the  Satlej ;  and 
that  the  Rajah  should  not  commit  any  en- 
croachments, or  suffer  any  to  be  conmiitted, 
on  the  possessions  or  rights  of  the  chiefs 
under  British  protection  south  of  it. 

ITnderhillv  Edwabo  {d.  eirea  1549), 
known  as  the  *'  Hot  Gospeller,'*  was  a  zealous 
Puritan,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
gents in  the  western  rebellion  of  1549.  He 
was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  by  Queen  Mary. 

Undertakenif  The,  sometimes  called 
Adventurers,  were  English  gentlemen,  chiefly 
from  Devonshire,  who  imdertook  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  lands  forfeited  to  the  crown  in 
Ireland,  or  of  hmds  which,  though  nominally 
the  property  of  Englishmen,  had  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  Irish  hands.  The  first  attempt 
was  made  by  a  natural  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  in  Ulster,  about  the  yeak-  1569  ;  again 
by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1575 ;  but  the 
result  in  both  cases  was  failure.  A  similar 
attempt  made  by  Sir  Peter  Carew  and  St. 
Leger  in  Munster,  resulted  in  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  Geraldine  rebellion.  After  its  sup- 
pression the  attempt  was  renewed ;  but  this 
time  the  government  insisted  on  two  condi- 
tions, which  were  to  be  observed  by  the  Adven- 
turers ;  of  which  the  principal  were,  that 
an  English  or  Scottish  family  was  to  be 
settled  on  every  240  acres,  and  that  no 
Irish  tenants  were  to  be  admitted.  But  the 
*'  Undertakers,"  among  whom  were  Sir  W. 
Raleigh  and  Edmund  Spenser,  observed 
neither  condition.  Hence  when  O'Neill's 
revolt  broke  out  (1596),  they  had  to  fly.  In 
the  beginning  of  James  I.'s  reign,  however, 
they  came  back  again  in  greater  numbers. 

Undertakers  or  1614.  When,  in  1614, 
James  I.,  crippled  by  a  debt,  which  now 
amounted  to  £680,000,  had   determined  to 
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sail  a  fresh  Partiament,  Sir  Henry  Neville 
and  certain  others  offered  to  undertake  that 
the  House  of  Commons  then  to  be  elected 
would  grant  the  king  the  large  supplies  of 
which  he  stood  so  greatly  in  need.  Others 
engaged  to  secure  the  return  of  mem- 
bers whose  views  were  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  royal  prerogatives.  The  people  by 
whose  means  the  votes  of  the  House  were  to 
be  won  over  to  meet  the  royal  wishes  were 
called  by  the  name  of  UndertiJcers,  but  appear 
to  have  been  men  of  little  induence.  James's 
best  counsellors — Bacon,  for  example — were 
from  the  first  distrustful  of  the  soheme,  and 
the  kiug  himself,  in  his  opening  speech,  dis- 
owned his  connection  with  the  Undertakers. 
Again,  seven  years  later,  he  refers  to  them 
as  *'  a  straAge  kind  of  beasts,  called  Under- 
takers— a  name  which  in  my  nature  I  abhor." 
8.  B.  GanUner,  Hut.  o/Eng,,  160S—1MI. 

TTliifonilityf  Thb  First  Act  of,  was 
passed  Jan.  15,  1549,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  some  of  the  bishops.  It  ordered  the  use  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  all  ministem 
on  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  stipend,  and  six 
months*  imprisonment,  with  heavier  punish- 
ment for  second  and  third  offences.  Learned 
persons  were,  however,  permitted  to  use  Latin, 
Greek,  or  even  Hebrew  for  their  own  private 
advantage;  while  university  chapels  might 
hold  all  services  (except  the  Communion)  in 
the  same  tongue  "  for  the  further  encouraging 
of  learning.*'  It  was  this  Act  that  led  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  rebellion  in  the  West  of 
England  in  this  year. 

Uniformityf  '^^^  Sbcono  Act  of  (1559), 
''prohibited,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "under 
pain  of  forfeiting  goods  and  chattels  for  the 
first  offence,  of  a  year's  imprisonment  for 
the  seox>nd,  and  of  imprisonment  during  life 
for  the  third,  the  use  by  a  minister,  whether 
beneficed  or  not,  of  any  but  the  established 
liturgy ;  and  imposed  a  fine  of  one  shilling 
on  aU  who  should  absent  themselves  from 
Church  on  Sundays  and  holydays."  It  also 
confirmed  the  revised  Book  of  Common  Frayer^ 
established  by  Edward  YL,  1552,  and  in- 
flicted heavy  penalties  on  all  who  should 
make  a  mock  of  the  new  service,  interrupt 
the  minister,  or  have  any  other  form  used 
in  Church. 

Uniibrmitjy  Thb  Thi&d  Act  of,  was 
passed  in  1662.  This  Act,  after  declaring  that 
a  universal  agreement  in  the  matter  of  public 
worship  was  conducive  to  the  peace  of  the 
nation,  bids  all  ministers  in  churches  within 
the  realm  of  England  and  Wales,  use  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ^  and  read  the  morning 
and  evening  prayers  therein.  All  parsons,  &c., 
holding  any  benefice,  were  publicly  to  read 
and  declare  their  assent  to  the  same  book  by 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (1662),  and  if  they 
refused  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  livings. 
For  the  future  all  people  presented  to  any 


benefice  are  to  make  a  ainiilar  deduaticm. 
Every  incumbent  was  to  read  the  aerrices 
publicly  at  least  once  a  month,  under  pain  of 
a  fine  of  £5.  Every  dean,  university  reader, 
parson,  or  schoolmaister  or  private  tutor,  wa^ 
to  make  declaration  as  to  the  unlawfulneEs 
of  bearing  arms  against  the  kin^  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  and  to  deny  the  binding 
force  of  the  Solemn  Loigue  and  CoTenant. 
Schoolmasters  and  tutors  were  not  to  teach 
before  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  bishop  or 
archbishop  in  whose  diocese  they  were.  Xo 
one  who  had  not  been  episcopally  ordained  wu 
to  hold  a  benefice  after  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
1662.  Heads  of  colleges  and  lectnren  were 
to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty >nine  Articles,  and 
declare  their  assent  to  the  Book  of  Commf^ 
Frayer,  In  consequence  of  this  Act  more  than 
2,000  ministers  resigned  their  prefermenta. 

Union.    [Poor  Laws.] 

Union  of  England  and   Zrelaad 

(1800).  After  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion 
of  1798,  the  Union  hail  come  to  be  recognised, 
not  only  in  England,  but  also  by  many  of  the 
Irish,  as  a  necessary  measure,  if  <mly  in  order 
to  save  Ireland  from  itself.  But  the  interests  of 
the  country  did  not  outweigh  the  interests  of 
individuals,  and  these  latter  were  detencint-d 
not  to  allowtheirown  interests  to  be  overlooki^ 
in  the  general  well-being  of  the  country.  It 
at  once  became  clear  that  the  opposition  of 
interested  individuals  would  be  fatal  to  the 
scheme,  unless  they  were  bought  off.  The 
English  government  accordingly  set  about 
the  gigantio  scheme  of  purchasing  the  Irtah 
boroughs.  Seats  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
£750  each,  nor  did  the  total  sum  paid  as 
compensation  for  consent  to  the  scheme 
amount  to  less  than  one  million  and  a  quarter. 
"  Peers  were  further  compensated  tor  the 
loss  of  their  privilege  in  the  national  coandl 
by  profuse  promises  of  English  peetageA,  or 
promotion  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  Com- 
moners were  ooncinated  by  new  hoDouxa,  and 
by  the  largesses  of  ^  the  British  goveramest. 
Places  were  given  or  promised;  pensions 
multiplied ;  secret  service  mcmey  ezhausAed.** 
At  length,  by  this  wholesale  system  of  political 
jobbing,  the  consent  of  the  IriBh  Parliament 
was  obtained,  in  spite  of  a  few  patriola,  who 
still  protested  against  ''the  sale  of  the  liberties 
and  free  constitution  of  Ireland."  Hie 
settlement  of  the  tenns  of  the  Union  did  not 
occupy  a  long  time.  "Ireknd  waa  to  be 
represented  in  Parliament  by  four  ^uiitnal 
lords  sitting  in  rotation  of  sessioBa,  br 
twenty  oeight  temporal  peers  elected  lor  lin 
by  the  Irish  peerage,  and  by  a  hondred 
members  of  the  House  of  Ckmunona.**  Hie 
pledge  to  redress  Catholic  gnevanoesi,  which 
had  silenced  the  opposition  of  that  portion 
of  the  community,  had  to  wait  thizty  yean 
for  fulfilment,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
scruples  of  George  III.  But  the  restriciioiii 
on  Irish  commerce  wore   remoYed,  and  her 
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laws  were  admixkistered  with  more  justioe  and 
impartiality. 

Maj,  ConH.  Bitt.;   Stanhope,  Life  <tf  Pitt; 
Froade,  JSnglwH  in  Irdand. 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

For  a  century  after  the  union  of  the  crowns 
the  two   countries  continued  entirely  sepa- 
rate kingdoms,   with  separate    Parliaments. 
•James  I.  and  Bacon's  attempt  at  legislative 
unity    had    proved    signally    unsuccessful. 
Under  Cromwell  the  two  nations  had  heen 
for  a  time  united  under  one  legislature,  hut 
that  union  was  severed  at  the  Restoration, 
and  Scotland  replaced  on  the  same  indepen- 
<lont  footing  as  hefore.     But  after  the  Revo- 
lution it  was  seen  that  this  state  of  things 
could  not   continue,   and  that  as  the  two 
countries  were  now  one  in  interest  and  in 
speech,  they  must  also  hecome  one  in  law. 
Ilie  wisdom    of  William  showed  him    the 
necessity  of    a    complete    amalgamation    of 
his  two  kingdoms,  hut  his  death  cut  short 
his  plans   for  carrying   it    out.      ReligiouB 
and  commercial    jealousies  were    still  fur- 
ther impediments.      The  religious  difficulty 
was  an  internal  ohstacle  in  Scotland  itself. 
The  hatred  hetween  the  contending  sects  of 
Episcopacy  and   Preshyterianism    had    heen 
fostered  hy  the  persecutions  of  the  Resto- 
ration, and  now  each  sect  wished  to  he  in  the 
^iscendant,  and  neither  could  hrook  the  tole- 
ration of  Uie  other.  The  oommercial  difficulty 
lay  hetween  the  two  countries,  and  showed 
that  the  old  feeling  of  hostility  hetween  them 
was  not  extinguished,  and  might  on  slight 
provocation    again    hurst    into    flame.  .  The 
English  grud^d  the  Scotch  the  advantages 
of   an  equal   share  of   the  trade   with  the 
colonies,  and  the  Scotch  refused  to  hear  their 
part  of  the  natiooal  debt.    The  Scotch  Act  of 
^$ecarity  of  1703   showed  only  too  plainly 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of    public    feeling. 
From  this  Act  the   name  of  the  Princess 
Sophia,    the   acknowledged   heiress   of   the 
English  throne,  was  omitted,  and  the  proviso 
was    made   that   no  sovereign  of   England 
nhonld  be  aoknowledKed  io  Scotland  without 
giving  full  security  for  the  preservation  of 
the   religious  and  trading  liberties  of  that 
country.    Jealousy  of  their  country's  inde- 
pendence led  the  Whigs  to  make  common 
<^a8e  with  the  Jacobites,  and  in  case  of  the 
queen's  death  there  was  great  danger  of  both 
uniting  in  an  effort  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts.     It  was  clear  that  a  union  was  the 
only  possible  means  of  allaying  the  appre- 
henision  of  a  civil  war.    That  the  union  was 
accomplished  so  successfully  was  due  to  the 
management  of  Somers.    The  Sootch  proposal 
that  the  union  should  be  federal  was  set  aside, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  as  the  two  nations 
had  virtually  become  one  people,  united  by 
commtmity  of  interests,  so  they  should  now 
become  one  in  point  of  law,  and  as  they 
already  had  one  and  the  same  fovereign,  so 
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they  should  have  one  and  the  same  legislature. 
Conunissioners    from    both    kingdoms   were 
empowered  to  draw  up  the  Articles  of  Union, 
which   were    twenty -five    in    number.    The 
chief  provisions   of  these  articles  were  that 
on   M!ay    1,    1707,    England    and    Scotland 
should  be  united  in  one  kingdom,  bearing  the 
name  of  Great  Britain ;  that  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland  should  be  in  all  points 
the  same  as  had  been  settled  for  England; 
that  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  repre- 
sented by  one  Parliament ;  that  thenceforward 
there  should  be  community  of  rights  and 
privileges  between  the  two  kingdoms,  except 
where  otherwise  agreed  upon  by  the  Parlia- 
ment;  that  all  standards  of  coin,  weights, 
and  measures  in  Scotland  should  be  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  England;  that  the  laws  of 
trade,  customs,  and  excise  should  be  the  same 
in  both   countries;  that  all    other  laws    of 
Scotland  should  remain  unchanged,  but  with 
the  provision  that  they  might  be  altered  in 
time  to  come  at  the  discretion  of  the  united 
Parliament.    To  these  articles  was  added  an 
Act  of  Security  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Scottish  Church  and  the  four  universities. 
This  Act  required  each  sovereign  on  his  or 
her  accession  to  take  an  oath  to  protect  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as'the  established  Church 
of  Scotland.    The  whole  judicial  machinery 
for  the  administration  of  the  Scottish  law 
svstem  remained  untouched,  but  henceforward 
there  would  be  a  possibility  of  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  to  the 
House  of  Lords.    In  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  Scotland  was  to  be  represented  by 
forty-five  members  sent  up  by  the  Commons, 
and  sixteen  peers  elected  by  their  fellows  as 
representatives  of  the  peerage  of  Scotland. 
The  Articles  of  Union  received  the  royal  as- 
sent, and  the  first  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
met  Oct.   23,   1707.    A  standard,  on  which 
were  blended  the  flags  of  both  nations,  the 
Grosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  George,  which 
had  been  first  ppjected  by  James  VI.  under 
the  name  of  the  Union  Jack,  was  adopted  as 
the  national  flag  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Burton,  Mid,  of  ScoUond,  and  QuMn  Amu. 

United  Iriahmwi,  Ths.  The  plan  on 
which  this  society  was  afterwards  constituted 
was  sketched  by  Kussel  and  Wolfe  Tone.  Its 
object  was  to  be  the  establishment  of  the 
"rights  of  man,*'  and  correspondence  with 
the  Jacobin  Club  in  Paris,  and  the  English 
Revolution  Society.  Reform  and  Catholic 
Emancipation  were  to  be  among  its  imme- 
diate objects.  On  July  14,  1790,  it  was 
organised,  but  its  first  actual  meeting  took 
place  at  the  Eagle  in  Dublin  on  Nov.  9. 
Hamilton  Rowan  and  Wolfe  Tone  were  the 
leaders  ;  Napper  Tandy  was  secretary.  After 
the  French  victories  in  1792,  they  began 
openly  to  talk  of  rebellion,  and  raised  a 
national  g^nard.  The  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
CommittM  was  thought  to  be  the  signal  of 
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war,  but  Fitz-Gibbon  declaring  the  national 
guard  Ulegalf  only  three  men  aaaembled 
in  defiance  of  his  proclamation.  In  the 
north  the  society  made  much  show  in  green 
uniforms,  but  were  disarmed  in  1793.  An 
attempt  at  a  representative  assembly  was 
foiled  by  the  Convention  Bill.  In  1794 
they  again  began  secretly  to  prepare  for 
revolt.  Their  organisation,  now  secret,  con- 
sisted of  county  committees,  baronial  com- 
mittees, and  elementary  bodies,  with  an 
executive  directory  of  five  membexa  at  their 
head.  The  heads  of  these  bodies  were  changed 
every  fortnight,  and  they  only  corresponded 
with  and  knew  of  their  superiois.  They  had 
about  a  million  members,  but  the  very  per- 
fection of  their  organisation  was  its  great 
fault,  as  the  seizure  of  a  few  leaders  would 
paralyse  the  whole  body.  One  of  their  chief 
schemes  waji  to  debauch  the  fidelity  of  the 
Dublin  garrison,  and  though  they  were  un- 
successful in  this,  the  mUitia  were  almost 
entirely  theirs.  In  1796  Hoche,  whom  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  and  O'Connor  went 
to  see,  promised  them  French  help,  and 
they  boasted  at  that  time  that  they  could 
muster  200,000  men.  The  seizure  of  Eeogh 
in  Dublin,  and  of  others  in  Belfast,  however, 
paralysed  them,  and  when  the  French  were 
at  Bantry  the  country  remained  quiet.  In 
1797  they  had  reorganised  themselves,  but 
General  Lake,  by  disarming  Ulster,  again 
disabled  them.  This  last  step  was  taken 
in  consequence  of  the  report  of  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  free  pardon  was  promised  to  all 
the  United  Irishmen  who  surrendered  before 
June  24.  The  Dublin  men  refused  to  rise 
at  once,  and  in  consequence  the  men  of  Ulster 
submitted.  In  1798  the  Catholics,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Dublin  committee,  pre- 
pared to  rise,  but  again  the  arrest  of  tiieir 
leaders  disconcerted  their  plans. 

Fronde,  Eng.  m  IrAand;    Lifa  of  Qraitan; 
llaaBey,  Hint,  of  Eng. 

United  Kinffdom.  The  adoption  by 
James  I.  of  the  title  "  King  of  Great  Britain  " 
instead  of  ''of  England  and  Scotland,**  was 
part  of  his  wider  plan  of  bringing  about  com- 
plete union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  As 
early  as  April,  1604,  the  English  Parliament 
was  asked  to  consent  to  the  change  of  style. 
But  fears  were  expressed  lest  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  Englana  might  not  hold  good  in 
the  new  realm  of  Britain,  and  the  Commons 
urged  that  some  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  union  should  precede  the  assumption  of 
the  title.  James  yielded  to  the  advice  of 
Cecil,  and  deferred  the  change.  Bacon,  in 
Con9iderations  Touehitiff  the  Union,  which  he 
laid  before  the  king  in  the  autumn,  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  better  to  proceed  by 
proclamation :  '*  the  two  difficulties  are  point 
of  honour  and  love  to  the  former  names,  and 
the  doubt  lest  the  alteration  may  induce  and 
involve  an  alteration  in  the  laws  and  policies 


of  the  kingdom.  Both  which,  if  your  majesty 
shall  assume  the  style  by  procianiatioQ  acd 
not  by  Parliament,  are  satia&ed ;  for  then  tb*^ 
usual  names  must  needs  remain  in  writs  as*i 
records,  the  forms  whereof  cannot  be  aUervd 
but  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  so  the  point  of 
honour  satisfied.  And,  again,  your  prodanoir 
tion  altereth  no  law,  and  so  the  scruple  of  a 
tacit  or  implied  alteration  of  laws  likewix 
satisfied.*'  Accordingly  on  Oct.  20  Jaiiie» 
issued  a  proclamation :  "  As  an  imperii 
monarchy  of  these  two  great  kingdoms  do*± 
comprehend  the  whole  island,  so  it  shall  kerp 
in  all  ensuing  ages  the  united  denominati<LS 
of  the  invincible  monarchy  of  Great  Britaim 
and,  therefore,  by  the  force  of  our  royml  pre- 
rogative we  assume  to  ourselves  the  stTl-* 
and  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain,  FraxKe, 
and  Ireland  ...  to  be  used  in  all  procla- 
mations, missives,  treaties,  lea^^es,  dedica- 
tions, &c. ;'*  and  the  inscription  "J.  D.  G. 
Mag.  Brit.  F.  et  H.  R.*'  was  placed  on  th^ 
coinage.  James  was,  however,  baulked  in  hii 
attempt  to  bring  about  union,  and  the  title 
did  not  receive  Parliamentary  sanction  tiU  it 
was  adopted  for  the  United  Kingdom  of 
England  and  Scotland  in  1707.  By  the  Act 
of  LInion  (with  Ireland),  39  &  40  Geo.  HI.,  c.  67 
(July,  1800),  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  constituted  the  Unit^ 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  whic^ 
has  been  the  official  designation  since. 

For  the  meBanras  of  James,  see  Q«nffiDer'$ 
fltst.  qf  Eng.,  1.  177  ;  Speddxng,  LetUn  ami  U^i 
qf  Bac<m.  iii.  255.  [W.  J.  j^] ' 


United    StateSf    RBumosrs 

[Ambbican    Colonies;    Americak   Waa  or 
Ikdbpekdbncb  ;  Ambbican  Was.] 

Universities.    The  word  tmwarwUst  is 
in  Roman  Law  the  synonym  of  colfryimm.   In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  originally  need  of  any 
body  of  men  when  spoken  of  in  thdur  ooUee- 
tive  capacity;  but  it  gradually  became  ap- 
propriated to  those   guilds  or  corporatkua 
either  of  masters  or  of  scholars,  the  earliest 
of  which  originated  in  that  great  revival  of 
intellectual     activity     throughout     £uro|)e 
which  began  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.    Tb^ 
idea  of  a  university  may  be  said  to  haw 
originated  at  Bologna,  where  a  universitT  of 
students  was  formed  in  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  century.    The  schools  of  I^risdate 
their  pre-eminent  position  from  the  teaching  of 
Abeliuti  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  centiDT ; 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  formation  of  an 
organised  society  or  university  of  mastss  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Oxford  was  the  earliest  of  the  nnifefftities 
organised  after  the  model  of  Paris,  thoaf:k 
in  the  division  of  the  faculty  of  axis  into 
Auttralet  (South-countrymen)  and  BvrwU* 
(North-countrymen) ,  each  under  its  "  Proctor* 
(who  at  the  daughter -university  of  Cbm^ 
bridge  long  retained  the  name  of  **  Bectcr  *^, 
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there  seems  a  trace  of  an  earlier  organisation 
on  the  model  of  the  two  universities,  each 
with  its  own  rector,  of  Ultrtuiumtani  and 
Citramontani  at  Bologna.  The  legend  which 
attributes  the  foundation  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  even  of  University  College,  to 
Alfred  the  Qreat,  is  supported  only  by  docu- 
ments now  known  to  be  forged  or  inter- 
polated. There  is  no  trace  of  any  schools  of 
the  smallest  reputation  at  Oxford  till  about 
the  year  1232,  when  the  Paris  doctor  of 
theology,  Robert  Pulleyn,  is  said  to  have 
taught  there.  In  about  1260  the  Italian 
jurist  Yacarius  introduced  the  study  of  Roman 
Law.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
century  we  find  the  university  fully  organised 
on  the  model  of  Paris,  with  some  important 
difEerenoes.  At  Paria  the  masters  had  to 
obtain  their  licence  to  teach,  or  degree,  from 
the  Ohanoellor  of  the  Cathedral  or  of  St.  Gene- 
vidve.  At  Oxford  the  chancellor  was  chosen 
by  the  masters,  but  derived  his  authority 
from  the  bishop  of  the  distant  see  of  Lincoln. 
He,  in  fact,  united  the  functions  of  the 
chimcellor  and  the  rector  at  Paris,  and 
eventually  became  more  powerful  than 
either.  He  was  from  the  first  an  ecclesiastical 
I'udge  in  cases  affecting  scholars.  After  the 
great  "  Town"  and  «  Sown "  battle  of  1209, 
in  which  three  scholars  were  himged  by  the 
townsmen,  the  university  gained  its  first  royal 
charter  of  privilege,  and  its  chancellor  ob- 
tained  a  civil  and  criminal,  as  well  as  an 
ecclesiastical,  jurisdiction.  Each  of  those  san- 
g^uinary  street-fights,  with  bow  and  arrow,  or 
sword  and  dagger,  between  clerks  and  towns- 
folk, which  make  up  the  history  of  mediiBval 
Oxford,  ended  in  the  hmniliation  of  the  town 
and  some  accession  to  the  privileges  of  the 
university.  The  chancellor  eventually  ac- 
quired (subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  university) 
cognisance  of  all  cases  in  which  a  scholar  was 
one  party,  *  except  in  cases  of  homicide  or 
maim. 

The  students  (who  usually  began  their  arts 
course  at  thirteen  or  fifteen)  at  first  lived 
sometimes  in  lodgings  with  townsmen,  but 
usually  in  ** halls"  or  *'inns,*'  which  were 
boarding-houses  kept  by  a  master.  In  1249, 
William  of  Durham  left  a  legacy  to  provide 
pensions  for  four  Masters  of  Arts  studying 
theology,  a  foundation  which  developed  into 
**  University  College."  Some  time  between 
1263  and  1268,  Balliol  College  was  founded 
for  poor  students  in  arts,  by  John  Balliol 
and  Dervorgilla,  his  wife.  It  was,  however, 
the  far  larger  foundation,  in  1264,  of  Walter 
de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  which  really 
originated  the  English  college  system.  The 
foundation  of  Exeter  followed  in  1314,  Oriel 
(by  Edward  II.)  in  1326,  Queen's  (named  after 
Queen  Philippa  by  Robert  Eglesfield  her 
chaplain)  in  1340.  William  of  Wykeham*s 
splendid  foundation  (1386),  still  Imown  as 
Is  ew  College,  introduces  a  new  era  in  college- 
building.    After  the  foundation  of  Lincoln 


in  1427  came  All  Souls'  (1437),  and  Mag- 
dalen  in  14t58,  founded,  the  former  by 
Archbishop  Chichele,  the  latter  by  William  of 
Waynfiete,  both  Wykehamists,  and  imitators 
of  Wykeham.  Brasenoeewas  founded  in  1509, 
Corpus  Christi — designed  to  foster  the  "  New 
Turning  "—by  Bishop  Fox,  in  1516.  Christ 
Church  was  begun  under  the  name  of 
Cardinal  CoUege  by  Wolsey,  and  completed 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  1546.  Trinity  (1554), 
which  occupies  the  site  of  an  earlier  college 
for  Durham  monks,  and  St.  John's  (1655) 
are  the  offspring  of  the  Marian  reaction: 
Jesus  (1571),  Wadham  (1609),  and  Pembroke 
(1624)  of  the  Reformation.  Worcester,  on 
the  site  of  the  hall  once  occupied  by 
Gloucester  monks,  dates  from  1714.  Keble, 
founded  in  1870,  is  the  monument  of  the 
**  Oxford  movement."  The  ancient  Magdalen 
Hall  was  endowed  and  incorporated  as  Hert- 
ford College  in  1874. 

The  colleges  had  originally  been  intended 
only  as  a  means  of  support  for  poor  scholars ; 
but  their  superior  discipline  led  to  the  practice 
of  sending  wealthier  boys  as  "  commoners," 
or  paying  boarders,  to  them.  The  Re- 
formation for  a  time  nearly  emptied  the  uni- 
versity ;  most  of  the  halls  disappeared,  and 
the  code  of  statutes  imposed  upon  the 
university  during  the  chancellorship  of  Laud, 
completed  its  tnuisformation  into  a  mere 
aggregate  of  colleges,  by  giving  the  "  Heb- 
doma£d  Council"  of  heads  of  houses  the 
sole  initiative  in  university  legislation. 

From  the  time  of  the  Restoration  learning 
declined,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
Oxford  gradually  sank  into  a  state  of 
intellectual  torpor.  The  first  sign  of 
reviving  life  is  the  foundation  of  *' Honour 
Schools,' '  in  classics  and  mathematics  in 
1807.  And  the  **  Oxford  movement "  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  intellectual,  as  well  as 
tiie  ecclesiastical,  activity  of  the  university. 
The  era  of  University  Reform  begins  with  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  of 
Inquiry  in  1850.  The  Act  of  1854  abolished 
the  subscription  to  the  Articles  hitherto  re- 
quired at  matriculation  and  on  admission  to 
the  B.A.  degree,  and  appointed  an  executive 
oonmiission  which  abolished  the  local  restric* 
tions  of  scholarships  and  fellowships.  The 
abolition  of  tests  for  the  higher  degrees  was 
delayed  till  1871.  The  commission  ot  1877 
founded  or  augmented  professorships  at  the 
expense  of  the  colleges,  limited  the  tenure  of 
"idle"  fellowships,  and  almost  completely 
removed  clerical  restrictions. 

The  stories  which  attribute  the  foundation 
of  Caxbridob  to  Ontaber,  a  mythical  Spanish 
prince,  or  to  Sigebert,  King  of  the  East 
Angles  in  the  seventh  century,  are  among 
the  stupidest  of  historical  fabrications.  The 
first  authentic  notice  of  Cambridge  as  a  seat  of 
learning  is  in  1209,  when  some  ox  the  studento 
who  left  Oxford,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  that  year,  established  themselves 
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at  Oambridge.  In  1229  came  an  immigmtion 
of  students  who  had  left  Paris  on  account-  of 
the  great  quarrel  of  that  uniyersity  with  the 
Friars.  To  this  year  belongs  the  first  legal 
recognition  of  the  university  and  its  chan- 
cellor. It  now  sppears  to  be  organised  after 
the  model  of  Oxfoid. 

The  history  of  medissyal  Oambridge  is 
marked  by  the  same  struggle  for  independence 
against  the  bishop,  and  the  same  sanguinair 
street-fights  between  "Town"  and  **Oown," 
or  North  and  South,  as  that  of  Oxford,  and 
the  chancellor  gradually  acquired  nearly  the 
same  jurisdiction  as  at  Oxford.  The  ex- 
emption of  the  university  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  and  of  the  metropolitan 
was  not,  however,  fully  established  till  1434. 
The  statutes  by  which  the  university  has  been 
nominally  governed  down  to  the  present  cen- 
tury were  imposed  upon  it  by  royal  authority 
in  1570,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Whit- 
gift,  then  Master  of  Trinity.  They  virtually 
destroyed  the  democratic  government  of  the 
masters  by  the  large  powers  which  they 
conferred  upon  the  heads  of  colleges. 

In  medisBval  times  Oambridge  had  never 
enjoyed  the  European  celebrity  of  Oxford; 
but  the  English  Reformation  was  a  Oam- 
bridge movement.  From  that  time,  but 
still  more  conspicuously  after  the  Restora- 
tion, to  the  present  oentiuy,  the  supe- 
riority in  intellectual  activity  was,  as 
Macaulay  boasts,  "  on  the  side  of  the  less 
ancient  and  less  splendid  university."  It 
was,  in  the  main,  the  impulse  given  to 
mathematical  study  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
long  resident  in  the  university  as  Fellow 
of  Trinity  and  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
which  saved  Oambridge  from  the  stag- 
nation of  eighteenth-century  Oxford.  The 
lists  of  the  Mathematical  "  Tripos  '*  date  from 
1747.  The  Olatsical  Tripos  was  founded  in 
1824. 

The  first  college  at  Oambridge,  Peterhouse, 
was  founded  by  Hugh  Balsham,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  in  the  year  1257,  upon  the  model  of 
Merton  OoUege,  Oxford,  the  rule  of  Merton 
being  constantly  appealed  to  in  the  statutes. 
Michaelhouse  (now  extinct)  was  founded  in 
1324,  Olare  in  1326,  the  King's  HaU  by 
Edward  III.  in  1327,  Pembroke  in  1347, 
Gk>nville  (called  Gonville  and  Oaius  since  its 
refoundation  by  Dr.  Oaius  in  1558)  in  1348, 
Trinity  Hall  in  1350,  Oorpus  Ohristi  by  the 
Cambridge  guilds  of  Oorpus  Ohristi  and  of 
St.  Mary  in  1352.  King's  was  founded  in 
1441  by  Henry  YI.,  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  suppressed  "alien  Priories."  Queens' 
owes  its  origin  (1448)  to  his  consort,  Mar- 
garet of  Anjon,  being  ro-founded  in  1465 
by  Elizabeth  Widville,  consort  of  Edward 
IV.  St.  Oatherine*s  was  founded  in  1473; 
Jesus  in  1496 ;  Ohrist's  (incorporating  an 
earlier  colle^  for  training  schoolmasters 
called  GKxi's  House)  in  1505;  St.  John's,  on 
tiie  site  of  the  suppressed  Hospital  of  St. 


John,  in  1511 ;  Magdalfflw  in  1519.  Trinitj 
Oollege  (from  its  foundaticni  the  leading 
college  in  the  University}  was  erected  by 
Henry  YUL  in  1546,  on  the  site  ol  the 
suppressed  Michaelhouse  and  King's  HaU 
Emmanuel  was  founded  b^  a  Puritan  in 
1584 ;  Sidney  Sussex  dates  from  1598,  Down- 
ing  hom  1800.  Selwyn  has  reccBitly  beei 
added  to  the  list  of  Oambridge  oolleff^ee.  The 
legisUtion  of  1850,  1856,  1871,  and  1877,  in 
regard  to  Oambridge,  has  been  similar  to  that 
in  regard  to  Oxford. 

The  first  Soottiah  uniyezaity  was  founded 
at  St.  AifDKBWs,  in  1411,  by  Archbishop 
Henry  Wardlaw.  It  owed  its  ezistoice 
in  a  measure  to  the  schism  in  the  papacy,  in 
which  Scotland  adhered  to  the  BVench  Popes 
of  Avignon,  and  England  to  the  Roman  lin& 
Although  exempted  from  the  obligatioQ  of 
acknowledging  Olement  YIL,  the  sidusn 
added  to  the  unpopularity  axid  cxxnsequent 
ill-treatment  to  which  Scottish  students  had 
always  been  more  or  lees  exposed  at  OxfonL 
At  St.  Andrews  the  biahop  and  hia  succes- 
sors were  appointed  chancellors.  The  head 
of  the  university,  however,  was  (as  in  all 
the  Oontinental  universities),  the  Lord 
Rector,  who  was  and  still  is  elected  hy  the 
students.  St.  Salvator's  OoUege  was  founded 
by  Bishop  Kennedy,  in  1456,  that  of  8t 
Leonard  by  the  boy-Archbfish«yp  Stewart 
and  Prior  Hepburn,  in  1612.  These  two 
colleges  are  now  amalgamated.  The  fomsda- 
tion  of  St.  Mary's  or"  New  OoUege,"  was  began 
by  Archbishop  James  Beaton  in  1637,  and 
completed  by  his  two  immediate  smvjeaaciia 

The  University  of  Glasgow  was  founded 
in  1450  b^  Bishop  TumbnU.  The  baho|is 
were  constituted  chaaoeUors.  As  at  Paris  ^ 
university  was  divided  into  lour  **  naHoiw/* 
whose  '<  Proctors  "  elected  the  Rector.  lathe 
sixteenth  century  the  university  fell  into 
complete  decay.  Its  revival  dates  fran  the 
appointment  of  the  accomplished  hnmaaii^ 
Andrew  MelviUe,  to  the  pnncipalahip  of  the 
**  OoUege  of  Glasgow,'*  within  the  uniyenitT. 
endow^  out  of  Ohuxch  estates  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Town  Oouncil  by  Qneen 
Mary.  Henceforth  the  university  and  col- 
lege became  practicaUy  identicaL  The  parin- 
cipalship  of  MelviUe  marks  the  cloee  of  the 
mediaeval  or  Aristotelian  period  in  Scottiah 
education.  By  him  the  study  of  Greek  and  the 
Logic  of  Ramus  were  first  introduced  into  the 
universities.  Olassical  scholarship,  and  espe- 
daUy  Greek,  have,  however,  never  flomiafaed 
in  the  Scottish  universities.  The  prosniaence 
stiU  acofffded  to  Moral  PhUoeophy  and  Logic 
in  their  curriculum,  remains  a  witneas  to 
their  medissval  origin. 

The  University  of  AsEaDBBzr  was  f  ooidsd  in 
1494  by  Bishop  Elphinston.  Thefoimdatiaaof 
Aberdeen  was  designed  to  be  a  means  of  ciri- 
Using  the  Highlands  and  educating  its  dergy. 
A  smaU  oollege,  subsequently  caUed  King's 
OoUege,  was  provided  for  by  the  loander. 
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Maruchal  College  was  founded  in  1693.  Its 
assumed  power  of  conferring  degrees  was 
recogmsed  by  Parliament  in  1621. 

l^^t  IB  now  the  University  of  Edinbubah 
has  grown  out  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
founded  in  1582  by  the  Town  Council  on  the 
model  of  Calvin's  ** Academy"  at  Geneva. 
The  power  of  conferring  degrees  seems  to 
have  been  from  the  first  assumed  by  the 
college  (unless  it  was  conferred  by  some  lost 
charter),  and  was  recognised  by  Act  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  in  1621.  The  College 
eventually  came  to  be  called  a  '*  University.*' 
It  remained  under  the  government  of  the 
Town  Council  till  the  present  century,  but  is 
now  organised  like  the  other  Scottish  univer- 
sities, &e  administration  resting  chiefly  with 
the  professors. 

The  idea  of  founding  a  university  at 
Dxj&UAM  dates  from  the  days  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  actually  established  a  college  there, 
whidi  would  have  been  erected  into  a  uni- 
versity but  for  the  opposition  of  the  two  old 
nnivertfities.  The  present  university  was 
founded  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham 
in  1831,  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and 
liberally  endowed  with  a  portion  of  the 
capitular  estates.  There  are  two  colleges  at 
I>urham,  University  College  and  Hatfield 
Hall;  and  the  Colleges  of  Medicine  and 
Physical  Science  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  are 
fully  incorporated  with  the  university. 

The  University  of  London  difEers  from  the 
older  English  and  Scottish  universities,  in 
being  a  purely  examining  bod^,  having  no 
resident  students,  and  no  teachmg  staff.  It 
examines  and  gprants  degrees  in  arts,  science, 
laws,  and  literature,  to  men  and  women 
students  alike.  It  was  founded  by  Royal 
Charters  and  Act  of  Parliament  in  1826. 

VicTOBiA  University,  to  consist  of  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  and  other  colleges  in 
the  North  of  England,  received  a  royal 
charter  in  1880. 

The  Universi^  Education  Act    (Ireland) 

of   1879,  provided  for  the  dissolution  of  the 

"Queen's  University"  (founded  1850),  and 

for  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  University  of 

Ireland t  which  received  its  charter  in  1880. 

Habor.  Bnglith  Vniv0nUi$»;  Ingram,  Jfemo- 
riaU  pf  (Word  ;  Anstey,  Mumimenta  Acadtmica  ; 
StatvlM  <jfth4  ColUgtt  qf  Oxford,  1884;  Rtportu 
of  tfc«  £oy«I  C<niimiMi</iu  o/  IB&O  aiul  19:77 ; 
i.  B.  Hullinger,  Hutory  o/Cambridff* ;  DoemMtA^ 
relating  to  the  history  of  Cambridge;  Dean 
Peaoook,  OtMrvotiofu  <m  tJ^  Statutea  o/  0am- 
bfidM,  kc, ;  Lyons,  Siat.  of  8t.  Andrewt ;  Sir 
A.  Oranty  BUmj  of  tfc«  Univeraity  of  Edinhwrgh. 

[H.  R.] 

UniTersitj  Billt  Thb  Ibish.  The 
essence  of  this  measure  as  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1873  was,  that  the  exclusive 
connection  between  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  the  University  of  Dublin,  was  to  cease, 
and  that  that  college,  as  well  as  Sir  Robert 
Peers  Queen's  Colleges,  excepting  that  at 
Galway  —  which  was  to  be  dissolved — and 


also  several  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  regarding 
the  university  as  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
college.  The  bill,  however,  was  soon  opposed 
on  all  sides,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and 
the  Dissenters  being  unfavourable  to  it,  and 
the  second  reading  was  lost  by  287  to  284. 

Usliailt,  The  Battlb  op,  was  fought  on 
July  27,  1778,  between  the  English  and 
French  fleets.  The  former,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Keppel,  consisted  of  thirty  vessels ; 
the  latter  of  thirty-two.  After  a  fight  which 
lasted  three  hours,  each  fleet  returned  to  its 
own  harbour,  without  having  captured  or 
destroyed  one  of  their  opponent's  ships. 
There  was  a  general  outery  against  so  dis- 
honourable an  engagement,  and  Keppel  at- 
tempted to  throw  the  blame  of  his  ill-success 
upon  his  subordinate,  PaUiser,  who  recrimi- 
nated upon  his  chief.  Finally  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  brought  defimte  charges  against  the 
admiral,  and  a  court-martial  was  held,  which, 
however,  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  Keppel. 
The  dispute  between  the  two  naval  officers, 
of  whom  Keppel  represented  the  Whig  Op- 
position and  Palliser  the  court  party,  was 
made  an  instrument  of  political  agitation,  and 
when  Keppel  was  acquitted,  London  was 
illuminated  for  two  nights. 

Usfldiar,  Jambs,  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
(h.  1680,  d,  1666),  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College  Dublin,  and  was  ordained  in  1601. 
In  1616  he  was  employed  in  drawing  up 
articles  for  the  Irish  Church ;  and  five  years 
later  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Meath,  from 
which  post  he  was  promoted  in  1624  to  be 
Archbishop  of  Armagh.  When  the  Irish 
Rebellion  broke  out  he  escaped  to  England, 
when  the  king  gave  him  the  bishopric  of 
Carlisle.  He  was  in  attendance  on  Charles 
I.  at  Oxford,  and  from  1646  to  1664  he  was 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Hischief  historical  work 
is  entitled  Britanniearwn  £eelenarum  Anti^ 
quitaiety  a  work  of, great  learning  and  research. 

Utreohtf  Thb  Pbacb  of,  was  signed 
March  31,  1713.  Several  times  during  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  negotiations 
had  been  set  on  foot  between  England  and 
France.  In  1706,  after  the  battle  of  Ramil- 
lies,  Louis  suggested  a  new  partition  treaty, 
**  by  which  he  would  consent  to  acknowledge 
Queen  Anne  in  England,  to  give  the  Dutch 
the  barrier  they  demanded,  to  grant  ^J^t 
commercial  advantages  to  the  maritime 
powers,  and  to  surrender  Spain  and  the 
Indies  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  if  only  he 
could  preserve  for  his  grandson,  Philip,  a 
kingdom  in  Itely  consisting  of  Milan,  Naples, 
and  Sicily."  But  the  Emperor  saw  that  the 
Dutch  barrier  would  be  taken  from  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
therefore  from  his  son ;  and  Marlborough  was 
anxious  to  continue  the  war  for  his  own  sake. 
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The  Dutch  were  therefore  induced  to  reject  the 
demands.  In  1709,  after  the  battle  of  Ouden- 
arde,  the  French  king  asain  tried  to  treat.  The 
allieH  now  demanded  uie  resignation  of  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  succession,  together  with 
the  restoration  of  Newfoundland  to  England. 
Louis  represented  that  his  grandson  would 
refuse  to  be  altogether  crownless.  Thereupon 
the  allies  demanded  that  if  Philip  would  not 
resign  Spain  within  two  months,  Louis  was 
to  pledge  himself  to  join  the  allies  in  expelling 
him  thence.  Next  year  the  negotiations  of  the 
previous  year  were  resumed  at  G^rtruyden- 
ourg.  In  the  interval  the  French  had  fought 
and  lost  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  The 
demands  of  the  previous  year  were  renewed, 
but  at  length  the  English  and  Dutch  waived 
the  point  of  the  assistance  of  Louis  in 
ejecting  his  grandson.  But  the  opposition  of 
Savoy  and  Austria  rendered  general  negotia- 
tions impossible.  In  Jan.,  1711,  for  the  first 
time,  proposals  were  made  from  the  side  of  the 
allies.  In  Jan.,  1712,  the  congress  of  Utrecht 
opened.  By  April,  1713,  all  the  treaties  were 
signed  except  that  between  France  and  the 
Empire  and  Emperor.  In  the  course  of  1714 
they  also  were  concluded  at  Bastadt  and 
Baden.  The  terms  of  the  principal  treaties 
were :  (1)  Between  England  and  France. 
The  Protestant  succession,  through  the  house 
of  Hanover,  was  secured ;  the  I^tender  was 
to  be  compelled  to  quit  France ;  a  permanent 
severance  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain 
was  solemnly  promised;  Newfoundland, 
Acadia,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  were 
ceded  to  England.  (2)  The  Dutch  secured  a 
strong  fortress  barrier ;  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands were  handed  over  to  them,  and  Lille  was 
given  back  to  France.  (3)  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
secured  Sicily  and  the  title  of  king.  (4)  The 
treaty  between  Spain  and  England,  signed  in 
July,  granted  to  England  the  possession  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  [Barribk  Treaty]; 
by  the  Assiento,  a  contract  signed  at  Madrid, 
the  grant  of  slave  trade  was  withdrawn  from 
France  and  given  to  England. 

Dumont,  RecvuH  de  TraUi* ;  Lecky,  Hut.  of 
tK«  Eighttmth  Century. 

ITzbridge,  The  Treaty  of  (Jan.  and 
Feb.,  ]64d),  is  the  name  given  to  the  futile 
attempts  at  an  understanding  made  between 
the  commissioners  of  the  king  and  the  Par- 
liament at  the  beginning  of  1646.  But  it 
was  soon  evident  that  the  demands  of  the 
Parliamentarian  party  were  too  exorbitant  to 
be  granted,  for  tliey  demanded  not  only  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy,  but  also  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Directory  instoad  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  To  these  requirements 
they  added  the  command  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  Ireland. 
The  king  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  go  such 
lengths,  and  after  some  three  weeks  had  been 
wasted,  it  was  once  more  seen  that  the  final 
appeal  would  have  to  be  made  to  the  sword. 


Vacomagi,  The,  were  an  andent  Britl^ 
tribe  who  possessed  the  country  forming  the 
modem  shires  of  Banff,  Elgin,  and  Nairn, 
with  the  east  part  of  Inverness  and  Braem:&r 
in  Aberdeenshire.  They  are  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  lying  between  the  Dnmnonii  and 
the  Moray  Firth,  and,  according  to  Professor 
Kh^s,  extended  *'  from  the  Ness  to  the  upp»T 
course  of  the  Dee,  and  from  the  Moray  Firth 
into  the  heart  of  Perthshire.'* 
UhfB,  Celtic  Britain. 

VagaboncUl,  The  Act  aoaikst  (1704  . 
empowered  all  jiistices  of  the  peaoe  to  arrtst 
such  able-bodied  men  as  should  be  found 
wandering  about  without  any  la^rfol  callinj^ 
or  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  hand 
them  over  as  recruits  to  her  Majesty's  ofSom. 
It  was  strongly  approved  of  by  Marlborough, 
who  hoped  thereby  to  recruit  his  army,  but 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  Nottingham.  It  woA 
opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons^  cfaiellT, 
however,  because  of  the  objection  f^t  by  the 
Tories  towards  a  standing  army.  In  the 
Upper  House  the  bill  was  made  the  occasioa 
for  attacking  the  mean  conduct  of  Sir  Nathsn 
Wright 

Vagxaaoj  Aets.  Enactments  against 
vagrancy  began  with  the  Statutes  of  Labonren 
(the  first  in  1349),  which  aimed  at  secoiin^ 
cheap  labour,  and  treated  the  labourers  who 
wandered  in  search  of  better  terms  as  crimi- 
nals. By  the  Act  of  1388 — the  origin  of  the 
English  poor  law — the  labourer  was  forbiddai 
to  leave  the  hundred  where  he  served  without 
a  passport  from  his  hundred  declaring  the 
cause  of  his  journey.  In  1414  jusiioes  of  the 
peace  were  empowered  to  recover  fagitive 
labourers  by  writ  in  whatev^  part  of  the 
country  they  might  be,  and  were  given  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  over  all  offences  ocMnmitted 
by  them.  Tudor  legislation  on  the  sobjeit 
is  *'  written  in  blood,"  and  marks  the  terror 
felt  in  the  break-up  of  mediseval  aociely  at 
the  bands  of  vagrants  wandering  over  the 
country.  The  Act  of  1530  empowered  justice 
and  borough  magistrates  to  cause  able-bodied 
vagrants  "to  be  tied  to  the  end  of  a  cut 
naked,  and  be  beaten  with  whips  throughoat 
the  town  till  their  bodies  were  bloody.**  fire 
years  later  it  was  added  that  they  were  to  be 
set  to  labour;  '* ruttelen,'*  •.«.,  vagaboiuis 
calling  themselves  serving  men«  were  to  have 
their  ears  mutilated,  and  for  the  second  offence 
to  be  hanged.  By  the  Act  of  1647  the 
vag^rant  was  to  be  branded,  and  given  as  « 
slave  for  two  years  to  anyone  who  asked  far 
him,  and  if  no  one  would  take  him  he  was  to 
be  sent  back  to  his  birthplace,  and  set  to  wori^ 
on  the  highways,  if  necessary  in  <*hitiw^  Bat 
this  was  felt  to  be  too  severe,  and  in  1949  the 
the  statute  was  repealed,  and  the  prprioQ» 
Acts  again  came  into  force.  Tlie  Act  of  1597 
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ordering  Tagrants  to  be  whipped,  Bent  to 
their  place  of  settlement,  and  there  placed  in 
the  house  of  corrrection,  and  that  of  1604, 
adding  the  branding  of  incorrigible  rogues, 
remained  In  force  tiU  1713.  The  present  law 
is  baaed  on  the  Act  of  1744  and  1824,  by 
which  the  definitions  of  rogue  and  vagabond 
have  been  widely  extended,  and  attempts 
made  to  distinguish  between  various  classes 
of  offences.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  imprisonment  for  short  periods  has  taken 
the  place  of  whipping  and  branding.  **It 
may  now  be  almost  stated  as  a  general  propo- 
sition that  any  person  of  bad  character  who 
prowls  about,  apparently  for  an  unlawful 
purpose,  is  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  rogue  and 
a  vagabond." 

Stephen,  Higt.  Crtm.  Law,  ilL,  oh.  38. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Valence,  Aylher  db  {d.  1260),  son  of 
Hugh  de  Lusignan  and  Isabella,  was  in  1250 
elected  Bishop  of  Winchester.  His  unpopu- 
larity was  very  great,  both  with  the  barons 
and  the  clergy,  and  he  was  driven  out  of 
England  in  1258.  His  quarrel  with  Boni- 
face of  Savoy  in  1252  is  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  incidents  in  his  life.  It  was  said 
that  at  a  parting  banquet,  just  before  leaving 
England,  in  1258,  he  attempted  to  poison  some 
of  his  chief  opponents,  but  this  assertion  rests 
on  no  very  auUientic  basis. 

Valencei  Atlxer  db,  Eabl  op  Pem- 
broke {d.  1324),  was  the  son  ofWilliam  de 
Valence  (q.v.).  He  was  placed  by  Edward  I. 
in  command  of  the  army  against  Robert 
Bruce,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  him  at 
Methven,  but  in  1307  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Scots  at  Loudon  Hill.  Shortly  after 
the  death  of  Edward  I.  he  resigned  his  com- 
mand in  Scotland,  and  became  one  of  the 
royal  ministers.  He  was  one  of  the  Ordainers 
(1310),  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
I3annockbum  (1314).  He  strongly  opposed 
Ciraveston,  and  took  him  prisoner  at  Scar- 
borough, but  it  was  without  his  knowledge 
that  the  favourite  was  seized  by  Warwick, 
and  beheaded  without  trial.  This  violent 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Warwick  and  Lan- 
caster alienated  Pembroke,  who  then  endea- 
voured to  form  a  middle  party  between 
Lancaster  and  the  king,  and  from  May,  1318, 
to  1321  may  be  regarded  as  prime  minister. 
He  opposed  Lancaster  in  1322,  and  was  one 
of  the  judges  before  whom  he  was  tried.  In 
1 324  he  was  sent  over  to  IVance  by  the  king, 
-where  he  died — murdered,  it  was  said,  by 
the  orders  of  Queen  Isabella. 

Valencei  William  de  (d.  1296),  was  the 
son  of  Hugh  de  Lusignan  and  Isabella,  widow 
of  King  John,  and  consequently  half-brother 
to  Henry  III.,  from  whom  he  received  the 
earldom  of  Pembroke.  He  made  himself 
extremely  unpopular  in  England,  and  in  1258 
was  expelled  from  the  country.  He  subse- 
quently  returned,  fought  for  the  king,  and 


after  the  battle  of  Lewes  had  to  flee,  while 
his  lands  wero  confiscated.  The  defeat  of  the 
barons  restored  him  his  possessions,  and  he 
subsequently  roceived  large  grants  of  land 
from  the  crown. 

Valentiay  or  Valentiana,  was  the  Roman 
name  of  the  district  between  the  Wall  of 
Severus  and  that  of  Antoninus,  and  comprised 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  Northumberland, 
and  Cumberland.  In  369  the  country  between 
the  two  walls  was  won  back  from  the  Celtic 
tribes  by  Theodosius,  and  given  its  new 
name,  Yalentia,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
A^alens.  Mr.  Skene  is  inclined  to  throw  con- 
siderable doubts  upon  the  generally-accepted 
proposition  that  Yalentia  lay  between  the 
two  walls,  and  sugg^ts  that  it  was  in  reality 
Wales. 

Val-es-Diinefl,  The  Battle  of  ^1047), 
was  fought  between  Buke  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, aided  by  King  Henry  I.  of  France, 
and  the  rebellious  Norman  but)ns.  William's 
victory  was  complete,  and  firmly  established 
his  power.  Yal-es-Dunes,  the  scene  of  the 
battle,  is  a  broad  plain  not  far  from  Caen. 

Valetta^  La,  the  capital  of  Malta  (q.v.), 
was  besieged  from  Sept.,  1798,  to  Sept.,  1800, 
by  a  force  of  Maltese  and  English,  who  were 
anxious  to  drive  the  Fronch  out  of  the  island. 
After  being  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation 
the  French  garrison,  commanded  by  Oeneral 
Yaubois,  were  compelled  to  surrender  to 
General  Pigot. 

▼aacouTer's  Zslaady  on  the  west  coast 
of  North  America,  was  in  1849  granted  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  1859  it  became 
a  crown  colony,  and  in  1866  was  incorporated 
with  British  Columbia  (q-v.),  whilst  five  years 
later  the  whole  province  became  pan  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  (q.v.).  Its  provincial 
government  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  consists  of  a 
lieutenant-governor,  an  executive  council,  and 
a  legislative  assembly.  The  capital  of  the 
island  is  Yictoria,  and  the  chief  sources  of  its 
wealth  are  gold  and  coal.  The  construction 
of  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway  will  increase 
its  importance  and  favour  its  development  in 
no  oroinary  degree. 

Van  Diemen'a  Land.    [Australia.] 

Vane,  Sir  Henkt,  the  Elder  {b.  1589,  d. 
1664),  was  exnployed  on  diplomatic  business 
by  Charles  L,  and  subsequently  became 
treasurer  of  the  royal  household.  In  1639 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  through 
the  queen's  infiuence.  He  was  a  bitter  op- 
ponent of  Strafford,  and  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  in  his  conviction.  He  held  his 
secretaryship  till  Nov.,  1641,  though  he  de- 
cidedly inclined  towards  the  Opposition  in 
Parliament,  but  retired  into  private  life 
after  being  deprived  of  his  offices.  Clarendon 
savs  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  king's  coun- 
sellors who  stayed  with  Parliament,  and  that, 
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"  though  he  concurred  in  all  the  malicious 
designs  against  the  king,  and  against  the 
Churchi  he  grew  into  the  hatred  and  contempt 
of  those  who  had  made  most  use  of  him,  and 
died  in  universal  reproach.*' 

Vane,  Sir  Henry  (b,  1612,  <;.  1662),  the  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Comptroller  of  the  King's 
Household,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  In  1635 
he  emigrated  to  Massachusetts,  of  which  colony 
he  was  elected  governor,  but  after  a  years 
tenure  of  the  office  his  advocacy  of  unlimited 
religious  liberty  lost  him  his  post,  and  he 
returned  to  England  in  1637.  In  the  Long 
Parliament  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Root  and  Branch  party,  and  his  evidence 
played  an  important  part  in  Strafford's  trial 
In  July,  1643,  Vane  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  negotiate  the  alliance  with 
Scotland,  and  it  was  by  his  skill  that  the  clause 
**  according  to  the  AVord  of  God,"  was  inserted 
in  the  Solenm  League  and  Covenant.  In  the 
Parliament  Vane  was  recognised  throughout 
as  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, and  sided  with  that  party  and  with  the 
army  against  the  Presbyterians  in  1647.  Vane 
disapproved  of  the  violation  of  the  Parliament 
by  Pride's  Purge,  and  took  no  part  in  the  king^s 
tnal.  He  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  &e 
Council  of  State  of  the  Republic,  but  refused 
the  proposed  oath  approving  of  the  punishment 
of  the  king.  As  head  of  the  conmiission 
governing  the  navy,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  drawing  up  the  scheme  for  the 
constitution  of  a  new  Parliament,  he  played  a 
very  important  part  during  this  period ;  but 
his  persistency  in  pressing  forward  the  passing 
of  ms  measure,  and  refusing  Cromwell  s  plan, 
led  the  general  to  expel  the  Rump  (1663). 
In  1666  he  wrote  a  tract  entitled  A  Healing 
Question  IVopoutuied,  proposing  the  calling  of 
a  general  convention  to  establish  a  free  con- 
stitution, for  which  he  was  summoned  before 
the  Protector's  council,  and  imprisoned  at 
Cuisbrooke  for  three  months.  In  Richard 
Cromwell's  Parliament,  Vane  represented 
Whitchurch,  and  headed  the  opposition  to  the 
new  government.  When  the  restored  Rump 
quarrelled  with  the  armv,  Vane  took  part 
with  the  army,  and  acted  in  the  Council  of 
State  established  by  it  On  the  second  re- 
storation of  the  Rump,  Vane  was  punished 
by  being  expelled  from  Parliament  (Jan., 
1660),  and  relegated  to  his  estates  in  Durham. 
On  me  return  of  the  king  he  was  arrested 
(July,  1660),  and  wholly  excepted  from  the 
amnesty,  though  it  was  agreed  that  the  two 
Houses  should  petition  Charles  to  spare  his 
life.  After  two  years'  imprisonment  he  was 
tried  (June,  1662),  and  sentenced  to  death, 
the  king  thinking,  as  he  wrote  to  Clarendon, 
that  he  was  too  dangerous  a  man  to  live  if  he 
could  honestly  be  put  out  of  the  way.  He 
was  executed  on  June  14,  1662. 

Forster,  BritUh  StotctmM..  vol.  iv. :  Chiendon, 
Hid.  of  the  Beb»llum,  [C.  H.  F.  ] 


Yaiudttart.    Hotrt,    was    a    Ifadns 

civilian  selected  to  succeed  Olive  in  the 
government  of  Bengal  (1760).  He  deter- 
mined to  depose  Meer  Jaffier  axid  place  Meer 
Cossim  as  nder  in  his  stead.  In  this  plan, 
however,  he  was  opposed  by  sevexBl  mem- 
hem  of  his  council.  His  attempts  to  force 
revenue  reforms  on  Meer  Cossim  ended  in  \hc 
massacre  of  Patna  (q.v.),  and  the  reetoTatk<m 
of  Meer  Jaffier.  Notwithstanding  the  ill- 
success  which  attended  his  measures  ^enendly, 
Mr.  Vansittart  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
very  good  intentions.  He  attempted  to  ch«ck 
the  iJleg^timate  trading  which  the  Compsny's 
servants  carried  on  for  their  own  benelit.  *Ic 
1766  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  in  17(^9 
was  appointed  one  of  a  company  of  ttaw 
**  Supervisors  "  sent  out  to  India  by  the  Com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  investigation  and  re- 
form. On  tiieir  voyage  to  Hindoetan  th^ 
frigate  in  which  these  gentlemen  were  em- 
barked, disappeared  in  an  unaccountable  wsy, 
nothing  having  ever  been  heard  of  its  nnfur* 
tunate  passengers  from  that  day. 

VAVttVilltty  The  Battlb  op  (1058),  wv 
fought  by  William  of  Normandy  ^^mat  th*^ 
combined  forces  of  France  and  Anjon.  IV 
latter  were  completely  routed,  and  shortly 
afterwards  peace  was  made.  VaraTiUe  is  on 
the  Dive,  not  feu*  from  Falaise. 

▼aJNUdaffe  ia  a  word  signifying  the  ren- 
dition of  feuoal  dependence.  The  term  menu 
(from  a  Celtic  word  originally*  meaning  *^a 
growing  youth  ")  appears  first  in  Merovingian 
chronicles  and  charters  in  the  sense  of  an  un< 
free  person,  while  in  the  Carolingian  period  it 
is  used  for  a  freeman  who  has  conimendcxl  him- 
self to  some  more  powerful  person  or  corpora- 
tion. Commendation  was  symbolised  by  tbe 
act  of  homage,  which  was  accompanied  by  an 
oath  of  fealty.  But  at  first  the  reladon  was 
a  purely  personal  one,  and  implied  no  cbanirtr 
in  the  ownership  of  the  land.  It  was  oolv 
when  the  beneficiary  tie,  that  lelaUon  whick 
arose  from  the  grant  of  a  benefice  with  tbc- 
obligation  of  service,  was  united  to  com- 
mendation that  the  status  known  in  th»r 
later  Middle  Ages  as  vassalage  was  perfecto^. 

Frank  feudalism  arose  then  principaUy 
from  the  union  of  the  beneficial  system  and 
commendation.  Though  commendation  fre- 
quently occurs  in  England,  its  part  in  tb« 
creation  of  the  English  nobility  by  serricr, 
and  of  the  semi-feudal  ccmdition  of  things 
immediately  before  the  Conquest,  is  of  com- 
paratively small  importance  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  eomiUUue  and  that  of  the  £ngli^ 
judicial  Sjrstem.  The  word  poeeue^  or  r«jM/M«. 
IS  of  very  rare  oocurrenoe  before  the  Canqof^st : 
though -as  early  as  Al&ed  the  term  is  applied 
by  Asser  to  Uie  thanes  of  Somerset.  The 
donquest  itself  universaUsed  a  feudal  tenure 
of  land  of  the  Continental  type,  and  with  the 
thing  came  the  name.    [FlnmALXsx.] 

Stabbm  C&net,  Hut.,  i.  §  65,  ».  wba«  as  ar< 
ooont  of  ConttBeatid  vanalsfs  Is  givsn ;  Wutx« 
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(Fr.  yavasettr)  was  a  small 
landowner.  The  word  has  been  varioosly 
explained  as  signifying  a  person  next  in  dig* 
nity  to  a  baron,  or  merely  a  middle-class  pro- 
prietor. Probably  a  vayassour  is  correctly 
defined  as  *'a  sab-vassal  holding  a  smaU 
fief."  The  word  is  used  in  the  prologue  to 
the  Canterbury  Tales  in  reference  to  the 
Franklin. 

Vellore   Mntinv,   Thb  (July,  1806). 

Yellore,  a  fortress  eighty-eight  miles  west  of 
Madras,  had  been  selected  as  the  residence  of 
the  &mily  of  Tippoo  (q.v.^.  Here  they  were 
treated  with  great  liberahty  by  the  English 
government,  and  subjected  to  little  personal 
restraint;  but  made  use  of  their  opportuni- 
ties to  foment  a  deep  spirit  of  disaffection  in 
the  native  army — a  design  in  which  they 
were  greatly  aided  by  various  innovations 
introduced  by  the  adjutsmt-general  into  the 
military  code.  The  Sepoys,  for  instance,  had 
been  forbidden  to  appear  on  parade  with  ear- 
rings, or  any  distinctive  marks*  of  caste ;  and 
were  also  required  to  shave  the  chin  and  trim 
the  moustache  after  a  particular  model. 
These  unnecessary  orders  were  'particularly 
vexatious,  but  it  was  a  new  form  prescribed 
for  the  turban  which  gave  the  g^reatest  offence 
because  it  was  said  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  a 
^European  hat.  The  intrigues  of  the  Tippoo 
family  brought  the  affair  to  a  head,  and  the 
insurrection  broke  out  early  in  July,  1806,  by 
the  seizure  of  the  powder  magazine  and  the 
assault  of  the  European  barracla.  The  Sepoys, 
however,  not  daring  to  face  the  English  sol- 
diers at  dose  quarters,  kept  up  a  murderous 
fire  from  a  distance  till  about  170  of  the 
English  troops  were  wounded  or  killed.  They 
then  fell  upon  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  of 
whom  thirteen  were  slain.  The  surviving 
English  troops,  however,  managed  to  hold  their 
position  till  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Gillespie 
with  succour  from  Arcot.  An  invostigation 
was  then-  opened,  which  succeeded  in  fixing 
the  greater  guilt  of  the  revolt  on  the  Tippoo 
famUy,  who  were  accordingly  removed  to 
Calcutta. 

Venner,  Thomas  {d.  1661),  a  wine- 
oooper  by  trade,  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
Fifth-Monarchy  men,  who  appeared  in  arms 
in  London  in  Jan.,  1661,  demanding  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  monarchy  of  Christ.  Though 
only  a  small  number,  the  fenatics  fought  with 
great  bravery,  and  the  rising  was  not  sup- 
pressed without  some  difficulty.  Venner  and 
sixteen  others  were  executed. 

▼ere,  Bm  Francis  {b,  1564,  d.  1608), 
accompanied  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (q.v.)  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  1587  was  present  at  the 
defence  of  Sluys  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  where 
he  g^reatly  distinguished  himself.  Two  years 
latCT  he  defended  the  island  of  Yoom  against 
HiflT.->33* 


Mansfeldt,  and  whilst  he  continued  to  fight  for 
the  States  performed  many  brilliant  actions. 
In  1696  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  to 
Cadiz,  and  in  the  following  year  accompanied 
Essex  in  his  unfortimate  expedition  to  the 
Azores.  Towards  the  end  of  1597  he  returned 
to  the  Low  Countries  as  Governor  of  Brill, 
took  part  in  several  actions  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  defended  Ostend  against  an 
overwhelming  force.  In  1604,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  England  and  Spain, 
he  returned  to  London,  where  he  died. 

▼eve^  Sib  Horace  (6. 1666,  d.  1636),  served 
with  his  brother,  Francis,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Sluys.  He  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  com- 
mand of  Brill  till  that  town  was  restored  to 
the  States  of  Holland  in  1616.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  he  was  set 
at  the  head  of  the  force  destined  by  James  I. 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Palatinate,  but  on 
this  occasion  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Tilly 
at  Mannheim.  He  was  created  Lord  Yere  of 
Tilbury  by  Charles  I.  on  his  accession  to  the 
crown,  ana  was  made  Master  of  the  Ordnance 
in  1629. 

Vere,  Robert  de,  9th  Earl  of  Oxford, 
1st  Marquis  of  Dublin,  and  Duke  of  Ireland 
{d.  1392),  was  one  of  Richard  II.'s  chief  fa- 
vourites and  advisers.  He  married  Philippa, 
daughter  of  Ingelram  de  Coucy,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Edward  III.,  but  subsequently, 
having  obtained  a  divorce  from  her,  he  married 
a  German  lady,  who  had  come  over  with 
Anne  of  Bohemia  (1387).  De  Yere  quickly 
acquired  a  great  ascendency  over  the  young 
king,  by  whom  in  1386  he  was  created  Marquis 
of  Dublin,  receiving  as  an  appanage  the  whole 
territory  and  lordship  of  Ireland.  In  the 
next  year  he  receivea  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Ireland,  and  became  practically  the  ruler  of 
England.  His  chief  opponent  was  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  who  was  actuated  more  by 
selfishness  than  any  desire  for  good  govern- 
ment, and  compelled  the  king  to  assent  to  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  regency. 
After  a  feeble  attempt  at  resistance,  the  king 
had  to  give  way,  and  the  chief  favourites  were 
'  appealed  of  treason.  Among  these  was  De 
Yere,  who  raised  a  small  body  of  troops,  and 
marched  against  Gloucester,  but  he  was  met 
at  Radcot  Bridg;e  (1387)  by  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
and,  finding  himself  outnumbered,  fied  to 
Ireland.  He  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  Par- 
liament, but  succeeded  in  making  good  his 
escape  to  the  Continent.  In  1389  he  succeeded 
to  the  wealth  of  his  fellow  exile,  the  Earl  of 
Paris,  but  notwithstanding  this  he  seems 
to  have  died,  if  we  may  credit  Walsingham's 
authority,  some  three  years  later  in  great 
poverty  at  Louvain.    [Ricuabo  II.] 

Yemanily  The  Battle  OF  (Aug.  16,1424), 
was  fought  by  the  English,  under  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  against  the  combined  French  and 
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i^kotch  force,  commanded  by  Bachan,  Constable 
of  France.  The  want  of  diflcipline  in  the  French 
army,  and  the  misconduct  of  the  Lombard 
mercenaries,  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  victory  of  the  English.  The  French 
were  completely  routed,  and  out  of  a  force  of 
18,000  left  between  4,000  and  5,000  on  the 
field.  Amongst  those  who  fell  were  the  Con- 
stable, and  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  while  the 
I)uke  of  Alen9on  and  other  generals  were 
taken  prisoners.  This  victorv  practically 
ensured  the  supremacy  of  the  English  in  the 
north  of  France.  Vemeuil  is  one  of  the 
frontier  towns  of  Maine,  and  is  not  far  from 
Evreux. 

Vernioomas  (or  Ybnioonbs),  The,  were 
an  ancient  British  tribe  who  inhabited  part  of 
Perthshire,  the  whole  of  Angus,  and  a  large 
part  of  Kincardineshire.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Rhys  they  occupied  Meam,  An^s,  and 
the  east  of  Fife,  having  for  their  chief  town 
an  unidentified  place,  Orrea.  The  same  autho- 
rity regards  this  tribe,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  as  being  one  with  the  later  Mseatsa, 
and  considers  them  to  have  been  on  the  whole 
neither  Goidelic  nor  Brythonic,  i.e.,  not 
Celtic  at  all  by  race,  but  members  of  the 
aboriginal  Picts. 

Bh^s.  CeUie  Britam. 

Vernon,  Edward,  Admzrai.  {b.  1684,  d. 
1767),  was  the  son  of  James  Vernon  (q.v.). 
Entering  the  navy,  he  served  in  the  Vigo 
expedition,  and  was  captain  at  twenty-one, 
and  rear-admiral  at  twenty-four.  He  was 
member  of  Parliament  for  Penrhyn  and 
Portsmouth  from  1727  to  1741,  and  in  this 
position  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Walpole. 
In  1739  he  was  despatched  to  the  Antilles 
with  a  fleet  to  destroy  the  Spanish  establish- 
ments there,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  to  seife 
Porto-Bello  from  an  insufficiency  of  force. 
In  1741  he  was  associated  with  Wentworth 
in  the  disastrous  expedition  against  Cartha- 
gena.  But  even  this  failure  did  not  destroy 
his  popularity  at  home,  where  he  was  elected 
fof  three  boroughs  at  once,  and  continued  to 
take  part  in  politics  for  some  years  afterwards. 
Sfcuihope,  Hist.  o/EngUmd. 

Vernon,  James  (JI.  1708),  was  a  Whig 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  In 
Doc,  1697,  on  the  sudden  resignation  of  Sir 
William  Trumball,  he  was  elevated  from  the 
post  of  Under-Sccretar}'-  to  that  of  Secretary 
of  State,  through  the  influence  of  Shrews- 
bury (q.v.).  Soon  afterwards,  in  conjunction 
with  Montague,  he  was  elected  for  West- 
minster. He  attempted  in  vain  to  moderate 
the  violence  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Kesumption  Bill,  proposing  that  William 
should  be  allowed  to  re^in  a  third  of  the  Irish 
grants.  When  the  Partition  Treaties  were 
discussed  he  carried  a  resolution  that  the 
House  would  support  the  king,  and  even  pro- 
posed that  William  should  1^  authorised  to 
conclude  alliances.    On  the  accession  of  Anne 


he  was  dismissed  from  office.  He  wis,  a^-i 
Banks,  "  a  pliant  Whig,  of  whom  it  was  aaid 
that  he  knew  how  to  avoid  making  ename« 
of  those  he  was  obliged  to  injure;  one  Bt<es 
from  his  letters  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  vu 
ever  cautions,  even  in  his  warmest  amfideoctt 
— a  caution  needful  in  one's  lifetime,  m 
doubt,  but  useless  to  posterity.  One  woakl 
gladly  have  seen  plainer  language  in  his  Ckff- 
respondence.**  Yemon's  Corretpondtnce  from 
1696  to  1708  was  edited  by  G.  P.  R.  James, 
in  three  volumes,  and  is  of  considerable  iiii« 
portance  for  the  history  of  the  years  it  coTers. 


CONGHBSS  OF    (1822).     ThlS  COB- 

gress,  which  met  in  the  year  1822,  consisted 
of  the  representatives  of  the  five  great  poven 
of  Elurope,  viz.,  England,  represented  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lard  Stxangford; 
France,  represented  by  MIL  de  Mont- 
morency and  Chateaubriand ;  Russia,  bv  the 
Emperor  Alexander  in  person  and  6oant 
Nesselrode';  Austria,  by  Prince  Metteniich; 
and  Prussia,  by  Prince  Uardenberg.  The 
chief  topics  for  discussion  were :  (1)  Hie  in- 
surrection in  Greece  and  the  relations  betw«ai 
Russia  and  Turkey ;  (2)  the  evacuation  o( 
Piedmont  and  Naples  by  the  Austrian  troc^ : 
(3)  the  slave  trade,  which,  liowever,  could  i>'>t 
be  done  away  with  because  of  the  Freccii 
interests  involved  in  that  traffic;  (4)  tb« 
question  of  the  independence  of  the  levoltcii 
South  American  States  and  the  piracy  of  the 
neighbotizing  seas;  (5)  the  question  ai  to 
active  interference  in  Spain.  On  this  last 
subject  England  was  iscdated,  aU  the  other 
powers  declaring  that  they  would  f oUov  tbt 
example  of  France  in  their  diplomatie  rela- 
tions with  Spain. 

Versailles,  Thb  Tkkatt  of  (Sep- 
tember, 1783),  closed  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  Spain,  and  the  Vidu^ 
States.  The  principal  terms  of  the  T^atr 
of  Versailles  were:  The  full  rec4^gnitian  d 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  oo  thf 
part  of  England,  with  the  recognition  of  tiie 
limits  of  that  republic,  which  also  kept  the 
right  of  fishing  in  the  Newfoundland  vattn. 
England  returned  to  France  St.  Piexre  and 
Miquelon ;  in  the  West  Indies,  St.  Loda  and 
Tobago ;  in  the  East,  Pondicherry,  Chandfr* 
nagore,  together  with  right  of  free  conunen^e. 
France  gave  up  the  island  of  New  Grtfiaiii. 
St.  Yinoent,  Dominica,  St.  Kitta,  Neris,  Moot 
serrat,  and  others.  In  Africa  England  re- 
nounced Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  arJ 
restored  Gk)ree,  but  was  guaranteed  the  pow^^ 
sion  of  Fort  St.  James  and  the  river  (tamhii. 
with  a  right  to  share  in  the  gum  iradt  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Jean  to  Portendiok. 
Permission  was  also  given  to  fortify  Dunkirk 
As  regards  Spain,  Minorca  and  the  Floriiia^ 
were  given  up  by  the  English,  who  ▼««» 
however,  to  be  allowed  to  cut  log- wood  withio 
certain  limits^  and  whowereto  bavePtoridencc 
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and  the  Bahamas  restored  to  them.  Holland 
yielded  Negapatam,  and  promised  not  to 
harass  Knglish  navigation  in  the  Eastern  Seas. 

Koch  and  Sohoell,  Hut.  dM  Traii4»  d$  Paix; 
liartin.  Hut.  d»  Franet. 

Vespasian  was  sent  into  Britain  as 
"  legatos  legionum  "  in  the  year  43  a.d.  In 
this  capacity,  according  to  SuetoniuSi  he 
foaght  thirty  battles  with  the  natives,  took 
twenty  of  their  towns,  and  subdued  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  After  attaining  the  Empire  (70 
A.D.)  he  continued  to  take  some  interest  in 
Britain,  to  which  island  he  sent  more  than 
one  army  for  the  purpose  of  conquest. 

Vezixiy  Thb.  Thi»  province,  which  lay 
on  the  borderland  of  France  and  Normandy 
had,  according  to  the  Norman  writers,  been 
ceded  by  King  Henry  I.  of  France  to  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandy  as  the  price  of  his  assis- 
tance in  that  sovereign's  restoration.  During 
the  years  of  William's  childhood  it  had  been 
resumed  by  France,  and  the  conquest  of 
Maine  and  England  had  occupied  this  duke*s 
time  too  fully  to  give  him  leisure  to  reclaim 
the  smaller  province  till  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign.  At  last,  irritated  by  the  French 
king's  jests,  and  the  ravages  conunitted  on 
Norman  ground  by  th?  French  commanders 
in  Mantes,  he  entered  the  Vexin  in  1087. 
Mantes  was  razed  to  the  g^und,  and  it  was 
among  the  burning  embers  of  this  town 
that  William  met  with  the  accident  which 
put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Vioar^Oeneral  was  the  title  given  to 
Thomas  Cromwell  in  his  capacity  of  exercising 
**  all  the  spiritual  authority  belonging  to  the 
king  as  head  of  the  Church,  for  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  all  cases  touching  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  the  godly  re- 
formation ana  redress  of  all  errors,  heresies, 
and  abuses  in  the  same  Church,"  in  1535.  In 
1539  Cromwell  was,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
empowered  to  sit  in  this  capacity  "on  the 
right  syde  of  the  Parliament,  and  upon  the 
Biime  fourme  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
burie  sytteth  on,  and  above  the  same  Arch- 
bishop and  his  successors."  It  was  in  his 
capacity  of  Vicar- General  that  Cromwell 
issued  the  commission  for  inquiry  into  the 
religious  houses  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Victoria  Alezandzina*   Queen    {b. 

1819,  t,  1837),  is  the  only  child  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Kent  (the  son  of  George  III.), 
and  the  Princess  Louisa  Victoria  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  (relict  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
I>;iningen).  The  Duke  of  Kent  died  1820, 
and  the  general  education  of  the  Princess  was 
directed,  under  her  mother's  care,  by  the 
X>uche8S  of  Northumberland,  wife  of  the 
third  duke.  She  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1837 ;  was  married,  1840,  to  his  late  High- 
ness Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha, 
who  died  Doc.  14,  1861.  [For  the  chief 
events  of  her  Hajesty^s  reign,  see  Crimean 


Wab;  Indian  Mvtint;  Corn  Laws;  Ire- 
land; Palmbrston;  P£Sl;  Gladstone; 
bsaconsfibld,  &c.] 

Vienna^  Thb  Congress  op  (1814 — 15), 
met  to  settle  the  a&iirs  of  Europe  after  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon  and  the  entry  of  the 
allies  into  Pans.  The  Congress  was  attended 
by  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  great  powers 
and  most  of  the  smaller  ones  of  Europe. 
England  was  represented  by  Lord  Castlereagh. 
The  proceedings  of  the  congress  were  much 
interfered  with,  first  by  the  continual  gaieties 
indulged  in  by  the  princes  and  ambassadors  in 
Vienna ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  divergence  of 
views  that  became  manifest  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  powers.  A  dispute, 
indeed,  had  arisen  before  the  formal  opening 
of  the  congress.  An  attempt  had  been  made 
by  Austria,  Prussia,  Kussia,  and  England,  to 
get  the  entire  management  of  the  conference 
into  their  hands,  and  to  exclude  France  and 
the  smaller  powers  from  the  settlement  of 
Europe.  This,  however,  failed  through  the 
determination  of  Talleyrand,  who  asserted 
the  rights  of  France  and  the  secondary  states. 
In  the  congress  itself  it  was  evident  that  an 
arrangement  had  been  made  between  Prussia 
and  Kussia  for  the  disposal  of  the  territories 
occupied  by  their  troops;  and  this  was  so 
unwelcome  to  the  others  that  in  Jan.,  1815, 
a  secret  convention  was  entered  into  between 
England,  France,  and  Austria,  to  compel  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  they  advocated.  This 
attitude  of  the  three  poweiis  compelled 
Russia  ax^d  Prussia  to  agree  to  a  compromise, 
and  the  settlement  was  hastened  by  the  news 
of  Bonaparte*8  escape  from  Elba  (Feb.  26, 
1814).  It  was  agreed  that  a  large  portion  of 
Saxonv  should  be  given  to  Prussia,  Posen 
should  belong  to  Prussia,  and  Galicia  to 
Austria,  while  the  rest  of  Poland  was  secured 
to  Russia;  Luxemburg  was  given  to  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland  was  reorganised,  the 
Bourbons  were  restored  to  Naples,  the  minor 
German  states  were  restored,  and  the  congress 
declared  a  universal  disapprobation  of  the  slave 
trade.    The  congress  closed  Juno  9,  1816. 

Koch  and  Bohoell,  Hist,  den  Trai'i*  dt  Pair: 
AlisDn,  Hitt,  of  Europti  C.  A.  Fyife,  Hist,  of 
Mwropt, 

Viennay  Conference  OF  (1853).  Towards 
the  end  of  July,  1853,  a  conference  of  the 
four  great  powers  was  held  at  Vienna.  This 
conference  adopted  a  certain  note  which  had 
been  previously  drawn  up  in  France  as  the 
embodiment  of  their  views  as  to  the  Russo- 
Turkish  question.  Kussia  at  once  acceded 
to  these  terms,  bpt  the  Porte  refused  its 
consent,  objecting  to  certain  passages.  These 
objections  the  great  powers  subsequently 
allowed  to  have  been  well-founded;  for,  as 
the  Sultan  said,  he  could  not  accept  a  doctrine 
whose  terms  implied  that  the  privileges  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  his  domains  were  only  main- 
tained by  the  championship  of  Russia,  and 
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alBO  threw  doabts  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
Torkiflh  govemment  as  regaitls  its  fulfilment 
of  treaty  obligations.  The  Porte  declai^d 
war  on  Oct.  5,  upon  which  the  congress  in- 
quired on  what  terms  Turkey  would  treat  for 
peace.  The  reply  was:  Only  on  the  immediate 
and  complete  evacuation  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  the  renewal  of  the  treaties,  and 
various  other  conditions  which  were  recog- 
nised by  the  congress  as  reasonable.  The 
congress  accordingly  drew  up  a  protocol  to 
this  effect,  and  forwarded  it  to  Russia,  which 
power,  however,  rejected  the  terms  offered, 
and  proposed  five  new  ones  (Jan.  13,  1863). 
These  being  found  impossible  of  acceptance, 
the  conference  dissolved. 

VianiUty  The  Second  CoiroRBas  of,  met 
in  March,  1855,  and  consisted  of  pleni- 
potentiaries from  England  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
France,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Russia.  On 
March  26  it  was  adjourned,  and  only  re- 
opened towards  the  middle  of  April.  Within 
a  few  days  Lord  Russell  left  Vienna,  the 
French  representative  followed  soon,  and 
though  the  congress  lingered  on  till  the  early 
days  of  June,  it  accomplished  nothing. 
mngUke,  The  Invation  <^  the  Crimta, 

Vienna,  The  Treaty  of  (March,  1731), 
completed  vie  settlement  of  Europe  designed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Seville.  By  that  treaty 
the  Emperor  had  been  isolated  in  Europe. 
He  seized  the  duchy  of  Parma,  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  England,  in  conjunction  with 
France  and  Spain,  would  be  forced  into  a 
war  which  would  result  in  acquisitions  by 
France  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  whicn 
would  be  dangerous  to  England.  Accord- 
ingly, Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  conjunction 
with  Holland,  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor.  England  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  which  secured  the  succession  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  while  Austria  *'  accepted 
the  terms  proposed  at  Seville,  agreed  to 
destroy  the  Ostend  Company,  to  establish 
Don  Carlos  in  his  duchies,  and  not  again  to 
threaten  the  balance  of  European  power." 
The  treaty  was  signed  without  the  participa- 
tion or  assent  of  f  Vance. 

VitfO  Bay,  The  Expedition  to,  in  the 
Warof  the  Spanish  Succession,  was  despatched 
in  1702  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  with  Sir  George  Rooke  at  the  head 
of  the  fleet.  It  consisted  of  fifty  vessels,  of 
which  thirty  were  English  and  twenty  Dutch. 
On  July  1  they  sailed  from  St.  Helen's,  and  on 
Aug.  12  they  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz. 
Through  disunion  afid  jealousy,  very  little 
was  effected  at  this  place  besides  the  plunder 
of  a  few  ports.  News,  however,  now  arrived 
from  England  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
galleons  in  the  Bay  of  Vigo,  and  instructions 
to  take  or  destroy  them  were  forwarded  to 
Sir  George  Rooke,  who,  however,  had  re- 
ceived this  information  earlier.  The  Dutch 
vesselB  were  communicated  with,  and  on  Oct 


1 1  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  to  capture  the 
French  and  Spanish  ships  which  were  drawn 
up  at  Vigo  Bay,  in  a  position  defended  by  a 
boom  and  a  castle.  Next  day  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde  landed  some  soldiers  to  effect  x 
diversion,  and  these  soon  made  theaitelvv>» 
masters  of  the  castle.  Meanwhile  the  boom 
was  forced  by  the  English  ships,  and  the 
French  adminU,  seeing  destruction  ixnznincmt. 
gave  orders  to  set  fire  to  his  own  vessels.  Of 
the  enemy's  men-of-war  eleven  were  bnrat, 
four  were  taken  by  the  TQ"gli**»  and  six  by 
the  Dutch.  Of  the  galleons  six  were  taken 
by  the  English  and  five  by  the  Datch,  who. 
however,  sunk  six  others.  Of  the  treason' 
on  board,  valued  at  more  than  40,000,000 
"  pieces  of  eight,'*  much  had  been  taken  on 
shore  before  our  arrival,  and  booty  to  the 
amount  of  about  11,000,000  "  pieces  of  eight  ** 
alone  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victoxv. 

Villa  Vioiosay  Thb  Bathes  ot  (1710,. 
in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Snooeesioo, 
was  the  sequel  to  the  unfortunate  defeat  of 
the  allies  in  Spain  at  Brihuega.  That  defeat 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  sluggishness  of  th? 
Imperial  general,  Staremberg,  in  the  sapprat 
of  Genenil  Stanhope.  On  coming  within 
sight  of  Brihuega  at  last,  Staremberg^  found 
that  Stanhope  had  surrendered,  and  at  onc« 
attempted  to  retreat,  but  finding  that  step 
impossible,  he  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  oi 
battle.  He  had  but  thirteen  thousand  c^ 
posed  to  twenty.  The  left  win^  of  the  allied 
troops  was  completely  routed  by  the  cavalry 
of  the  enemy,  amongst  whom  was  Philip,  the 
French  candidate  for  the  crown.  Instead, 
however,  of  proceeding  to  attack  the  re- 
mainder of  our  army,  the  victorions  troops  fel! 
to'  plundering  the  baggage,  leavings  Stazera- 
berg  free  to  contend  with  the  left  wing,  s 
contest  in  which  he  was  so  far  sacoeasfol  that 
by  nightfall  he  was  left  in  possession  of  tfa^* 
field,  from  which  the  Duke  of  VendAme  and 
Philip  had  galloped  in  haste.  The  enemT*4 
cannon  were  taken  and  our  own  recaptared. 
but  the  allied  forces  had  suffiered  so  mn^  in 
the  action,  that  Staremberg  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  retreat  to  Saiagossa. 

J.  H.  Burton,  Rtign  o/  QiMm  Awm§  •  Ifahoa. 

Villenage,  Villeins.  These  wonL< 
respectively  denote  the  depressed  condition, 
and  the  class  to  which  at  one  time  the  va.< 
bulk  of  the  population  that  was  in  immediate* 
contact  with  the  soil  belonged.  The  Tillc>in 
class  was  the  aggregate,  formed  by  political 
and  social  influences,  of  several  rlnirmi^  som^ 
similar  and  all  distinguishable,  which  beoo 
to  be  drawn  closer  to  one  another  loo|^  before 
the  Korman  Conquest,  and  reached  their 
common  level  years  after  that  events  It  b 
a  fair  surmise  that  the  mutual  attractioa 
exercised  on  each  other  bv  the  various  kind* 
of  eeorb  and  theotc$f  the  xormer  sinking,  the 
latter  rising,  till  they  met  ajod  hlende^  had 
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been  working  from  an  early  date.  The  vUleim, 
however,  were  originally  those  who  had  a 
right  to  share  in  t£e  common  land  of  a  vill. 
When  Domesday  Book  was  compiled,  the 
sections  of  the  labouring  population  that  were 
in  a  few  generations  to  combine  into  the 
general  villein  class  were  known  as  bordar$, 
cottara  or  eottett,  serfs,  and  villeins^  the  first 
and  last  in  enormous  majority.  These  may 
be  assumed  to  have  already  come  to  di^er  in 
degree  only ;  perhaps  they  were  not  far  from 
the  substantial  amalgamation  which  eventually 
made  a  single  class  of  them.  When  the 
coalescence  and  degradation  were  complete, 
they  bore  many  names.  As  tillers  of  the  soil, 
and  of  a  status  distinct  from  that  of  the 
lower  class  in  towns,  they  were  called  rustics  ; 
as  being  exclusively  of  English  birth  natives 
or  neifs  ;  vilieins  because  the}'  were  bound  to 
live  on  the  vills,  which  had  now  become  the 
property  of  feudal  lords ; .  and  serfs  because 
they  had  to  serve  another's  will.  The  feature 
in  the  condition  that  accompanied  every  one 
of  its  varying  stages  and  distinctions,  and 
doubtless  nxed  the  i&te  of  the  different  con^ 
stituents  of  the  class,  and  may  consequently 
be  taken  for  the  most  significant,  was  the 
dependence  of  every  member  of  it  on  a 
superior,  the  existence  of  an  intermediary 
through  whom  alone  they  came  under  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  by  whom  alone  their 
rights  could  be  asserted.  The  moment  this 
is  seen  in  the  historic  development  of  our 
system — and  it  is  clearly  seen  in  the  later 
Anglo-Saxon  rule,  that  no  man  could  be  lord- 
less — at  that  moment  we  become  aware  of 
a  general  set  among  the  humbler  dwellers  in 
the  land  towards  villenage.  The  fresh  im- 
petus given  to  the  feudal  principle  by  the 
Conquest,  and  the  indifference  of  Norman 
judges  to  the  degrees  of  English  dependence, 
insured  the  completion  of  i^e  process ;  when 
the  twelfth  century  began,  the  men  whose 
labour  raised  the  necessary  food  for  all,  were 
in  huge  proportion  "  irremovable  cultivators," 
holding  their  cottages  and  patches  of  ground 
at  the  will  of  others,  barely  capable  of  political 
rights,  and  at  the  mercy  of  others  for  the 
exorcise  of  such  social  rights  as  the  law  doled 
out  to  them ;  in  a  word,  dependent  on  those 
who  had  lordship  over  them  for  everything 
that  made  living  possible,  and  life  support- 
able. The  peculiar  facts  of  their  oon(£tion 
-were  summed  in  the  single  fact,  they  had 
a  master.  This  master  commanded "  their 
services ;  had  nominally  power  to  take  from 
them  everything  they  possessed ;  could  transfer 
them  in  the  lump  with  the  land  they  tilled ; 
they  were — in  some  instances  at  least — 
reckoned  part  of  the  stock  of  his  estate; 
against  his  will  they  were  not  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  from  the  conditions  of  their  birth. 
They  could  not  buy  their  freedom  from  him 
with  their  own  money,  because  all  they  had 
was  in  his  power.  If  a  villein  ran  away  from 
his  lord,  he  not  oxily  lost  the  holding  that 


afforded  him  a  livelihood,  but  was  liable  to  be 
dragged  back  to  his  former  dependence.  The 
consent  of  his  lord  was  needed  to  his  be- 
coming a  knight  or  clerk,  or  to  his  educating 
his  children  for  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Yet  his  lord's  authority  over  him  was  not 
unbounded;  for  his  cruelty  or  neglect  the 
villein  had  a  remedy  in  the  king's  court. 
And  from  all  oppressions  but  his  lord's  he 
was  absolutely  safe;  the  law  redressed  the 
wrongs  done  to  him  by  others  as  promptly  as 
those  of  the  most  law-worthy  man  in  the 
kingdom.  He  had,  moreover,  many  comforts 
and  little  responsibility.  He  was  generaUy 
left  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  small 
farm  and  the  gains  of  his  industry,  was 
exempt  from  service  in  war,  and  often  found 
his  lord  an  indulgent  master.  There  was 
more  than  one  door  to  freedom  that  he  might 
contrive  to  open ;  residence  in  a  town  as 
member  of  a  gild  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
unclaimed  by  his  lord,  made  a  free  man 
of  him;  the  Church  was  on  his  side,  ever 
raising  her  strong  voice  in  favour  of 
emancipation.  Nor  was  he  always  an  utter 
nonentity  in  politics,  or  overlooKed  in  the 
great  securities  of  the  national  rights.  His 
oath  was  received  in  the  g^reat  inquests ;  he 
was  represented  in  the  lo<»l  gatherings;  the 
Great  Charter  guaranteed  his  wainage  against 
legal  distraint.  In  course  of  time  the  villein's 
position  came  to  be  something  like  this :  he 
owed  his  lord  the  customary  services,  whereby 
his  lord's  demesne  was  cultivated;  and  to 
render  those  his  continual  presence  on  his 
lord's  estates  was  required;  but  his  lord 
could  not  refuse  him  his  customary  rights  in 
return,  "  his  house  and  lands  and  rights  of 
wood  and  hay,"  and  in  relation  to  every  one 
but  his  lord,  his  capacity  as  a  citizen  was 
unqualified — **he  might  inherit,  purchase, 
sue  in  the  courts  of  law."  His  condition,  too, 
had  a  tendency  to  improve ;  custom  raised 
his  hold  upon  his  house  and  land  into  a  form 
of  tenure — that  by  villenage,  which  even- 
tually developed  into  copyhold — he  was  al- 
lowed to  pay  Ms  rent  in  money  instead  of 
service ;  in  many  cases  his  lord's  grasp  upon 
him  gradually  relaxed;  the  current  of  the 
time  ran  in  favour  of  enfranchisement.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  large 
number  of  the  villeins  had  become  actually,  a 
large  number  virtually,  free ;  these  were 
"  free  to  cultivate  their  land,  to  redeem  their 
children,  to  find  the  best  market  for  their 
labour."  This  beneficial  movement  was 
checked  by  the  Great  Plague,  when  the 
scarcity  of  labour  gave  the  lords  an  interest 
in  recovering  stray  or  half-liberated  villeins, 
and  the  steps  they  took  to  this  end  drove 
the  whole  class  to  insurrection.  The  aboli- 
tion of  villenage  and  substitution  of  rent  for 
its  services  were  among  the  demands  of  the 
insurgents  of  1381.  The  check,  however, 
was  out  temporary ;  disappointed  of  their 
immediate  object  and  cruelly  punished  as 
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they  were,  the  rustics  benefited  materially  by 
the  outburst.  '*Tho  landlords  ceased  the 
practice  of  demanding  base  services;  they 
let  their  landa  to  leasehold  tenants,  and  ac- 
cepted  money  payments  in  lieu  of  labour; 
they  ceaned  to  recall  the  emancipated  labourer 
into  serfdom,  or  to  oppose  his  assertion  of 
right  in  the  courts  of  the  manor  and  the 
county."  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
emancipation  had  long  been  common,  that 
the  law  was  now  making  for  freedom,  throw- 
ing the  burden  of  proof  on  the  claimant  lord, 
and  construing  doubtful  points  in  favour  of 
the  claimed — niling,  for  instance,  that  no 
bastard  could  be  a  villein.  These  causes 
affected  mainly  the  *Willeins  regardent,*'  as 
thofle  whose  bondage  was  depenaent  on  land 
and  disabled  them  only  towards  their  lords, 
were  called.  It  is  suspected  that  there  were 
also  in  England  "  villeins  in  gross,**  whose 
vilienage  was  personal  and  absolute,  whose 
services  at  least  could  be  sold  in  open  market, 
and  who  had  not  a  trace  of  political  status ; 
but  this  is  still  a  disputed  point.  **  We  may 
conjecture  that  the  villein  regardent  had 
fallen  into  vilienage  by  occupying  some  of 
the  demesne  of  the  lord  on  servile  conditions, 
and  that  the  villein  in  gross  was  a  chattel  of 
the  lord  whom  he  paid  or  maintained  by  a 
similar  allotment  of  land.**  But  even  the 
more  debased  form  slowly  gave  way  before 
continuous  charters  of  enfranchisement;  by 
this  process  the  last  isolated  bondmen  and 
their  families  were,  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
quietly  absorbed  in  the  general  mass  of  £ree 
citizens. 

StubbB,  Contt.  Hist.;  Hallaio,  MiddU  Agn; 
Sogers,  Six  CentKriet  of  Work  onA  Wagm;  See- 
bo£m.  The  Engliah  VULttge  Commumity. 

[J.  R.] 

Yilliers,  Elizabeth  {d.  1720),  was  one  of 
the  ladies-in-waiting  to  Princess  (afterwards 
Queen)  Mary  at  the  time  of  her  nuirriage 
with  William  of  Orange.  She  became  &q 
prince's  mistress,  for  although  "destitute  of 
personal  attractions  and  disfigured  by  a 
hideous  squint,**  she  was  a  woman  of  con- 
siderable talents,  and  "  to  the  end  of  her  life 
g^reat  politicians  sought  her  advice.**  In  1693 
William  employed  her  in  vain  to  try  and  induce 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  accept  office.  She 
married  George  Hamilton,  afterwards  Earl  of 
'Orkney.  William  bestowed  on  her  a  grant 
of  part  of  the  old  crown  property  in  Ireland 
(estimated  at  £24,000,  though  really  only 
about  £4,000  a  year),  and  this  grant  became 
very  unpopular  when  g^rossly  exaggerated  in 
value  by  the  commission  sent  to  inquire  into 
the  Irish  forfeitures  (1699).  It  was  against 
Lady  Orkney,  Woodstock,  and  Keppel  that 
the  Resumption  Bill  of  1700  was  chiefly 
directed. 

Macaulay,  Ht«t.  of  Eng, 

Yimiera,  The  Battlb  op  (Aug.  21, 1808), 
during  the  Peninsular  War,   was   brought 


on  by  an  offensive  movement  of  the  Yrexich 
armv  under  Junot,  four  days  after  the 
combat  of  Rorica.  The  village  of  Vimiera 
stands  in  a  small  plain  at  the  foot  of  hills, 
near  the  river  Maceira,  and  about  nine 
miles  from  Torres  Yedraa.  Sir  Aithiix 
Welle8ley*s  object  was  to  keep  near  the  coast 
in  order  to  protect  the  landing  of  British 
troops;  but  although  holding  the  road  to 
Torres  Vedras,  he  had  been  forestalled  at  that 
place  by  Junot,  who  had  collected  there  the 
scattered  troops  of  Laborde  and  Loison. 
Wellesley  accordingly  took  up  a  defendvtr 
position,  occupying  two  ridges  and  some  high 
ground  between  them.  On  the  hi^h  ground 
to  the  south  of  the  village,  Wellesley  placed 
Fane  and  Anstruther  with  some  infantry  and 
six  g^uns,  while  the  bulk  of  the  troops  occupied 
the  range  west  of  the  Maceira.  On  the  heights 
to  the  east  and  north  few  troops  were  poet«»i 
owing  to  a  want  of  water.  Junot*fl  plan  was 
to  attack  these  heights,  so  thinly  aefende<L, 
and  so  to  outflank  the  British  left;  but 
Wellesley,  to  meet  this,  withdrew  lariD* 
bodies  from  the  right.  The  Fren<di  attack 
on  the  centre,  which  was  intended  to  be 
supported  by  tiie  troops  who  were  told  off  to 
outflank  and  destroy  the  English  left,  met 
with  some  little  success  at  first,  bat  was 
checked  at  the  summit  of  the  plateau  by  thft 
50th,  who  drove  them  back  over  the  edsre, 
and  a  cavalry  charge  completed  their  roai. 
In  the  meantime  the  French  troops  on  the 
right,  having  too  late  extricated  theooselvt^ 
from  the  ravines  which  had  intercepted  their 
progress,  attacked  Ferguson  on  the  ertreme 
left,  but  were  vigorously  repulsed.  The 
pursuit,  which  would  have  destroyed  the 
French  army,  routed  as  it  was,  wasarrest^^ 
by  Buirard,  who  had  arrived,  and  now  took 
up  the  command. 

Napisr,  Ptninwlar  War. 

VinCBllty  Hbnry,  was  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  and  orators  of  the  Chartists.  He  w:*^ 
arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Newport  for  the 
violence  of  his  language.  A  most  determined 
attack  was  made  on  the  prison  to  release  hisL, 
but  it  was  repelled  by  the  energy  of  th(> 
mayor,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  the  troops  stationed 
at  rfewport  (1839). 

Vinegar  Hill,  Thi  Battlb  of  (179»>, 
during  the  Irish  Rebellion,  was  fought  2»ear 
Enniscorthy,  in  Wexford.  The  JiiA  rriieis, 
headed  by  Father  Murphy,  assembled  here,  es- 
tablished a  camp,  and  oommttted  fearful  creel- 
ties  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  May  29  till 
the  time  when  the  camp  was  stormed,  the 
massacre  of  Protestants  was  a  matter  of  a]mo«t 
daily  occurrence.  On  June  26,  the  British 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Qeneral  Lake, 
advanced  from  five  sides  to  attack  the  rebels, 
the  road  to  Wexford  being,  however,  perhaps 
intentionally,  left  open.  The  camp  was  taken 
without  much  fighting,  only  400  out  of  16,000 
being  killed.    'Diiiteea  gQii%  however. 
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taken,  and  the  rest  of  the  reheb  fled  in  dis- 
order to  Wexford. 

Vil^,  PoLYDORB  (b,  1470  P  d.  1566  P), 
was  bom  at  Urbino.  Being  sent  by  Alex- 
ander YL  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  Peter's  Pence,  he  so  favour- 
ably impressed  Henry  VII.  as  to  make  that 
king  desirous  of  keeping  him  in  his  realm. 
Being  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Wells,  he 
was  induced  by  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
to  undertake  to  compile  a  history  of  England . 
This  work  was  completed  after  several  years' 
labour,  and  was  published  at  Basle  in  1534. 
It  consists  of  twenty-six  books,  and  extends 
to  the  end  of  Hetiry  YII.'s  reign.  Though 
of  contemporary  authority  only  for  the  latter 
years  of  Henry  VII.,  Polydore's  production 
merits  great  praise  as  being  the  first  English 
history  which  is  critically  compiled  from  the 
annals  of  the  older  chronicles.  About  1550 
Polydore  Yirg^  went  abroad  again,  still, 
however,  enjoying  the  revenues  of  &&  English 
preferments,  and  is  generally  said  to  have 
died  at  Urbino  about  the  year  1556. 

Virgin  TmIbb.  Thb,  are  a  collection  of 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  (belonging  to 
the  Leeward  group,  and  owned  partly  by 
Denmark,  partly  by  Spain,  and  partly  by 
Great  Britain.  They  were  discovered  by 
Columbus  (1493),  and  visited  by  Drake  in 
1580  and  by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  1596. 
Tortola,  and  some  other  of  the  Yirgin  Islands, 
were  in  166G  acquired  by  the  English  after 
they  had  driven  out  the  Dutch  buccaneers, 
who  had  held  them  since  about  the  year  1648, 
and  were  in  the  course  of  the  same  reign  an- 
nexed to  the  Leeward  Islands. 

Visoomit  ifl  a  title  of  nobility  between 
those  of  earl  and  baron.  As  an  hereditary 
honour  it  was  introduced  into  England  in 
Edward  XL's  reign  from  France,  Henry  de 
Beaumont  being  the  first  man  created  Yisoount. 
The  title  has  never  been  used  to  any  great 
extent  in  England,  though  in  latter  times  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  confer  it  on  prominent 
cabinet  ministers  when  they  are  raised  to 
the  peerage  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  latin  Word  vieC'Comea  is  always  usdd  to 
translate  the  English  Bheriff;  in  this  sense 
the  word  seems  to  have  been  brought  into 
England  from  Normandy  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  and  was  used  by  the  invaders  for 
the  English  shire-reeve  because  the  Norman 
vie0-co9net  was  the  nearest  equivalent. 

VintatioiL.  Thb  Committbb  op,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  consisted 
of  Presbyterian  clergymen,  who  were  to 
purify  the  Church  by  visitation.  The  result 
was  the  expulsion  of  many  Episcopalian 
clergy  on  charges  of  immorality,  which  were 
often  the  result  of  malice. 

Vittoria,  The  Battle  op  fJnne  21, 1813^, 
IS  the  first  great  battle  of  Wellington's 


campaign  of  that  year  in  the  Peninsular 
War.  Yittoria  stands  on  a  small  eminence 
with  the  Zadora  flowing  through  the  plain 
on  its  northern  side.  In  the  Yittoria 
basin  Joseph  had  collected  all  the  baggage, 
camp-followers,  and  plunder  of  the  last 
campaigns.  On  the  19th  the  allies  came 
up,  and  encountered  the  French  in  some 
partial  skirmishes.  Joseph's  plan  was  to 
hold  the  bridges  over  the  Zadora,  and 
Wellington  determined  to  deliver  three 
attacks  on  the  French  position,  which  was 
very  widely  extended.  Hill,  on  the  right, 
was  to  force  the  bridge  of  the  narrow  pass 
called  La  Pnebla,  and  drive  in  the  French 
left.  Wellington  himself  was  to  carry  the 
three  chief  bridges  in  the  centre,  while  on  the 
extreme  left  Graham  was  to  turn  the  French 
right,  and  so  enclose  the  whole  army  in  the 
Yittoria  basin  between  the  Zadora  and  the 
Puebla  range.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st 
Hill  seised  the  village  of  La  Puebla,  and 
while  some  of  his  men  were  detached  to  seize 
the  heights,  he  himself  pushed  on  through  the 

ri,  and  carried  the  village  of  Subigana. 
th^  centre,  and  on  the  left,  Kemp  and 
Graham  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  enemy, 
and  before  long  all  the  English  troops  were 
across  the  Zadora.  The  French,  began  to 
retreat,  but  were  hotly  assailed  on  all  sides, 
especially  by  Wellington  from  the  hiU  of 
Aimez,  which  he  had  seized  by  a  sudden  rush. 
They  nevertheless  kept  up  a  running  fight 
for  five  miles,  until  after  being  driven  from 
each  successive  position,  they  finally  gave 
themselves  up  to  a  headlong  flight,  leaving 
women  and  children,  baggage,  and  artillery 
behind  them  as  spoil  for  tiie  pursuing  troops. 
Kapier,  P$nin»vlar  War, 

Yiw&ikt&wzvRE  OF  THB.  In  1837  Mr. 
Bell,  an  JSnglish  merchant,  infringed  tiie 
Russian  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Circaasia, 
but  at  the  express  advice  and  instigativ/ii  of 
Mr.  Urquhart,  the  English  minister  at  Con- 
stantinople, who,  it  was  believed,  acted  with 
the  express  cognisance  of  Lord  Palmerston 
(q.v.).  Great  excitement  was  created;  a 
large  party  in  the  country  urgentiy  demanded 
war  to  avenge  this  insult  to  the  British 
flag.  A  select  committee  on  the  subject  was 
moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
it  was  refused  by  only  a  small  majority. 
Anmual  R»gtd§r,  1867. 

Volunteer    ConventioB,    The,    at 

Dublin  (1783).  In  accordance  with  the 
resolutions  paiBsed  at  the  Dungannon  Con- 
vention    [YOLUNTBBRS,     ThB      IbTSh],      300 

members  assembled  in  the  Botunda  on 
Nov.  10,  1783,  and  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Charlemont,  passed  a  Reform  Bill 
excluding  all  Catholics.  Hood  brought  it 
before  Parliament  on  Nov.  29,  but  was 
beaten  by  two  to  one.  On  Deo.  1  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  Bine  di0,  and  thuB  came  to 
an  end. 
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Volunteer  Corpe.  Soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War  with  France, 
numerous  Volunteer  corps  were  raised  in 
England  to  defend  the  country  in  case  of  in- 
vasion, and  to  overcome  internal  disorder  if 
necessary.  These  regiments  were  chiefly 
raised  irota  the  gentry  and  the  middle 
classes,  and  were  armed  and  equipped  at  their 
own  expense.  Several  of  the  corps  consisted 
of  oavalry.  In  1803,  when  the  war  broke  out 
again,  the  Volunteer  movement  received  a 
great  impetus.  A  bill  known  as  the  Military 
i:)ervice  Bill  was  passed,  authorising  the  en- 
rolment as  Volunteers  of  all  able-bodied  men. 
Many  new  regiments  were  formed,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  Volunteers  rose  to  over 
300,000.  Pitt  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  and,  as  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  raised  a  force  of  3,000  Volunteers,  of 
which  he  was  in  command.  Thouf h  not 
called  upon  to  repel  invasion,  these  Volunteer 
corps  were  frequently  useful  in  suppressing 
riots.  In  1859  the  intemperate  language 
used  about  England,  in  French  newspapers 
and  public  meetings,  roused  the  nation  to  its 
defenceless  condition.  In  consequence  large 
numbOTS  of  Kifle  Volunteer  Ck)rx)B  were 
formed  all  over  the  country.  The  movement 
spread  and  took  firm  root.  In  1860  an  Act 
was  passed  to  reg^ulate  the  conditions  of 
service,  and  in  1862  amended.  Several  other 
Mtatutes  have  been  passed  in  reference  to  the 
Volunteers,  and  in  1870  an  Act  provided  for 
the  resumption  by  the  crown  of  direct  au- 
thority over  the  Volunleers.  Thus  the 
Volunteers  were  closely  incorporated  with 
the  military  system  of  the  country,  and  placed 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  War  Office. 
In  1881  they  were  further  aifected  by  the 
Hegulations  of  the  forces,  and  by  administra- 
tive changes ;  the  chief  of  whicn  was  that  of 
attaching  the  Volunteer  corps  as  auxiliary 
battalions  of  the  line  regiments.  In  recent 
years  the  number  of  this  valuable  force  has 
generally  been  over  200,000,  and  has  included 
infemtry,  artillery,  engineers,  and  a  small 
body  of  cavalry. 

Tolunteem,  The  Ieish.  The  move* 
ment  for  establishing  Volunteer  corps  began 
about  1778,  owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
boldness  of  American  privateers,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  want  of  money,  which  prevented  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  from  establishmg  a  militia. 
It  was  part  of  the  definite  system  of  com- 
pelling the  English  government  to  grant 
legislative  and  commercial  independence  to 
Ireland  by  that  country  adopting  the  methods 
of  agitation  which  had  been  so  successful  in 
America.  In  1779  the  first  regular  regiment, 
under  command  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  was 
formed  in  Dublin,  and  though  the  Catholics 
were  persuaded  to  abstain,  Protestant  corps 
were  formed  all  over  the  country,  commanded 
hy  country  gentlemen.  They  were  now  40,000 
strong.   On  Sept.  13,  Parliament  passed  a  vote 


of  thanks  to  them,  and  the  patriots^  anxjoos 
to  imitate  America,  at  once  determined  to  use 
them  to  extort  concessions  from  England.  In 
this  they  had  not  miscalculated ;  and  the 
government,  being  unable  to  spare  troops  for 
Ireland,  had  to  grant  free  trade  in  1779. 
Grattan  had  now  fegun  to  attack  the  Union. 
The  Volunteers  supported  him,  and  elected 
Lord  Charlemont,  their  leader,  in  defianoe  of 
the  Oastle.  In  the  north  they  began  to  hold 
reviews,  their  flag  bearing  the  inecriptioa 
"  Hibemia  tandem  libera,^*  Soon  after,  tliey 
passed  resolutions  declaring  free  trade  in 
danger  and  against  the  Perpetual  Mutiny 
BilL  The  House  of  Commons  at  last  took 
the  alarm,  and  in  September,  1780,  deduced 
their  resolutions,  *'  fiilse,  scandalous,  libeUoos, 
and  tending  to  raise  sedition."  AU  throogh 
1781  the  Volunteers  continued  to  increase 
till  their  numbers  were  estimated  at  100,000. 
Meanwhile  their  uselessness  in  case  of  invaaioii 
had  been  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  Cork 
was  threatened,  only  300  came  forward  to 
defend  it.  In  April,  1782,  when  Parliament 
again  met,  the  Volunteers  poured  into  Dahlin 
in  great  numbers  to  give  Grattan  confidence. 
The  Irish  demands  were  granted,  and  without 
doubt  the  ccmstitution  of  1782  was  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  government  to  oppose  any 
force  to  the  Volunteers,  who  at  this  time 
actually  had  80,000  men  under  arms,  and 
130,000  on  the  rolls.  It  was  owing  to  their 
opposition  that  a  projected  increase  ol  the 
arm^  had  to  be  given  up.  The  second  Con- 
vention at  Dungannon  declared  in  favonr  of 
Beform,  and  with  the  Earl  of  Bristol  (q.T.)  as 
a  leader,  the  Volunteers  became  a  real  danger 
to  the  State  when  they  assembled  again  in 
the  "Volunteer  Convention"  (q.v.)  of  Nov. 
10,  1783,  at  Dublin,  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Charlemont,  and  drew  up  a  &eform  6ill. 
which  excluded  all  Catholics.  After  this 
the  better  classes  retired  from  the  moTement, 
and  the  ranks  began  to  be  largely  filled  with 
Catholics.  In  1786  they  were  again  the  idok 
of  the  x^ob,  though  a  vote  of  thanks  to  thna 
was  lost  in  the  Commons.  The  failare  of  a 
congress  to  be  held  under  their  au^ioei 
through  the  firm  action  of"  the  goyemment, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  Whiteboys  in  1 787, 
made  them  less  formidable.  Wolfe  Tone  tried 
to  revive  them,  but  without  sucoeas,  and  thf 
Arms  Bill  of  33  George  III.  finally  pnt  an 
end  to  the  movement.  The  catryin^  oat  of 
the  law  being  entrusted  to  the  soldiery  met 
with  opposition  at  Belfast  alone.  Mainy  of 
the  arms  of  the  Volunteers,  however,  had 
before  this  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
peasantry,  and  were  used  in  1798. 

Froade,  iSnfflM^  in  Ir«l4md ;  JAf^  t^  Qnitm, 

Vortitf  em  appears  to  have  been  a  prince 
of  one  of  the  British  tribes  (probabfy  the 
Demetae)  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centor?. 
Innumerable  stories  conoeming  him  axe  rs 
lated  by  Nennius  and  Geoffrey  of  Moomoath, 
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none  of  which  redound  much  to  his  credit. 
He,  perhaps,  represented  the  national  British 
party  as  opposed  to  the  Roman  party  led  hy 
Ambrosius  Aurelianus.  He  is  said  to  have 
invited  the  Saxons  ovei*  to  Britain  to  help  him 
iigainst  the  Picts.  But  ^enge8t  is  said  to 
have  very  soon  turned  against  him,  and,  after 
several  engagements,  to  have  driven  him  out  of 
Kent.  Of  his  subsequent  history  we  have  even 
less  trustworthy  accounts.  According  to  Nen« 
nius  he  was  burnt  by  fire  from  heaven,  while 
(Geoffrey  declares  he  was  burnt  in  his  castle 
by  the  orders  of  Ambrosius.  The  story  of 
hia  marriage  with  Rowena,  the  daughter  of 
Hengest,  rests  on  very  b^d  authority,  but  the 
names  of  four  of  his  sons,  Yortimer  (q.v.),  Oate- 
gim,  Fascent,  and  Faustus,  are  preserved  in 
Nennius,  who  also  says  that  St.  Germanus 
severely  reprimanded  Yortigem  for  marrying 
his  own  daughter.  He  seems  at  first  to  have  left 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Jutish  in- 
vaders to  his  eldest  son,  Yortimer,  being  him- 
self at  first  friendly  to  the  invaders.  Nennius 
is  also  the  authority  for  Hengest's  massacre 
of  the  British,  on  which  occasion,  however, 
the  king's  life  is  said  to  have  been  spared. 
Such  are  the  chief  traditions  which  have  been 
preserved  concerning  the  reign  of  Yortigem. 
They  belong  to  fable  rather  than  to  history. 

Kennias  (Eng.  Hist.  Soo.),  o.  43,  &o. 

Vortillier  (GU)aTiKxa) (d, eireaidO)  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Yortigern  (q.v.),  and  ai^ears  to 
have  actively  oi>poe(ed  Hengest  and  the  Saxon 
invaders.  He  is  said  by  Nennius  to  have 
valorously  encountered  them  on  four  occasions^ 
but  as  his  name  does  not  occur  either  in 
Qildas  or  Bede,  any  particulars  about  him 
must  be  extremely  doubtful.  According  to 
Nennius's  accoimt,  Yortimer  at  first  suc- 
ceeded in  confining  the  Jutish  invaders  to 
the  isle  of  Thanet,  defeated  them  in  three 
battles,  and  forced  them  to  send  over  to 
€l«rmany  for  a  fresh  supply  of  warriors. 
Three  times  after  this  he  defeated  the  new- 
comers.  Shortly  after  this  last  victory  he  died, 
with  his  last  breath  bidding  his  friends  bury 
him  by  the  sea-side,  and  uttering  a  prophecy 
that  the  strangers  would  not  hold  their  con- 
quests for  ever. 

Nennins,  o  48,  44,  47. 

Vox  Crlamaiitui  is  the  title  of  an  im- 
portant Latin  poem  by  John  Gower,  in  which, 
under  the  guise  of  an  allegorical  dream,  he 
treats  of  the  causes  and  incidents  of  the 
Peasant  Bevolt  of  1381. 


w 

Waoe,  RoBE&T  (<f.  after  1183),  was  a 
native  of  Jersey,  and  became  a  prebendary  of 
Bayeux.  He  wrote  t^  o  long  historical  poems, 
Ze  Soman  de  Brut  (first  printed  1836),  which 
is  a  paraphrase  of  the  History  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  and  Le  Roman  dt  Jiou,  a  chronicle 


of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  down  to  1106. 
The  latter  poem  has  been  edited  by  Sir  A. 
Malet  (1827),  and  translated  by  Mr.  K.  Taylor. 

Wade,  Gbqkob,  Genbbal  {b.  1673,  d. 
1748),  entered  the  army  in  1690.  He  served 
under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1707  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  major-general.  Wade  was 
elected  member  for  Hindon  in  1715.  In  1725 
he  was  sent  to  pacif  v  the  Highlands  in  pur- 
suance of  the  "  Act  for  Disarming  the  High- 
landers." "  General  Wade,"  says  Lord  Stan- 
hope, '*  who  had  been  sent  into  Scotland  with 
very  full  powers,  seems  to  have  been  a  judi- 
cious and  conciliatory  man,  insomuch  that  he 
became  personally  popular,  even  whilst  faith- 
fully obeying  most  distaisteful  orders.  He 
employed  himself  more  usefully  in  making 
military  roads  across  the  Highlands."  They 
have  been  iomiortalised  in  the  famous  lines — 

"If  yon  had  but  seen  these  roads  before  they  were 
made. 
Ton  would  hold  up  your  bands  and  ble«  Gtonenl 
Wade." 

From  1722  to  1748  he  sat  as  member  for  Bath. 
In  1744  he  commanded  the  British  forces  in 
Flanders,  but  could  accomplish  nothing 
against  the  superior  skill  of  Marshal  Saxe. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Jacobite  Rebellion  of 
1745  he  collected  what  troops  he  could  at 
Newcastle.  A  false  report  that  he  was  ad- 
vancing to  relieve  Carlisle  induced  the  Pre- 
tender to  relinquish  for  awhile  the  siege  of 
that  city.  However,  he  pursued  the  Pre- 
tender liirough  Yorkshire,  but  his  inactivity 
during  the  campaign  was  a  general  subject 
of  complaint,  smd  he  was  in  consequence 
superseded  in  command  by  Hawley. 
Stanhope,  Hikt.  of  Bng. 

WadOf  Sir  William,  one  of  the  diplo- 
matists and  statesmen  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reig^  was  in  1584  sent  to  Madrid  to  explain 
to  Philip  the  causes  of  his  ambassador's 
(Mendoza)  dismissal,  but  the  king  refused  to 
see  him.  The  same  year  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  explaining  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots  her  hopeless  position  if  she  refused  a 
reconciliation  with  Elizabeth,  and  in  1585 
vainly  endeavoured  to  procure  the  extradition 
of  the  Jesuit  Morgan  from  Henry  III.  of 
France.  He  subsequently  took  possession  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots*  papers  at  Chartley  after 
the  discovery  of  the  Babington  Conspiracy. 

Wager  of  Battle,  "  A  relic  of  old  Teu- 
tonic jurisprudence,"  was  a  Norman  innova- 
tion introduced  into  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  A  man  charged  with  an  offence 
bv  a  private  individual  ^^had  the  right  to 
plead  not  g^lty,  and  throw  down  his  glove 
and  declare  his  readiness  to  defend  his  inno- 
cence with  his  body."  If  the  challenge  was 
accepted  by  the  accuser,  the  two  proceeded  to 
fight  on  an  appointed  day ;  if  the  defendant 
was  defeated,  or  unable  to  continue  the  com- 
bat all  day,  he  was  convicted  and  punished. 
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while  if  he  was  victorious,  or  could  protract 
the  fight  till  nightfall,  he  was  acquitted,  and 
his  adversary  was  fined  sixty  shillings  and 
declared  infamous.  **  The  parties  were  obliged 
to  fight  in  their  own  persons,  except  the 
appellant  were  a  woman,  a  priest,  an  infant, 
sixty  years  old,  lame,  or  blind,  in  any  of 
which  cases  he  might '  counterplead  the  battle,' 
and  compel  the  defendant  to  put  himself  upon 
trial  by  his  country.  As  a  Norman  innova- 
tion Wager  of  Battle  was  much  disliked  in 
England,  and  in  borough  charters  we  fre- 
quently find  amongst  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  burgesses,  the  one  of  exemption  from 
trial  by  battle,  which  was  not,  however, 
legally  abolished  until  1819.  In  1817  a 
certain  Abraham  Thornton,  on  his  trial  for 
alleged  murder,  demanded  a  "  trial  by  battle,*' 
and  on  the  refusal  of  the  prosecutor  to  ac- 
cede, was  discharged ;  this  led  in  1819  to  an 
Act  abolishing  "  appeals  of  murder,  treason, 
felony,  or  oUier  offences,  and  Wager  of 
Battel,  or  joining  issue,  and  trial  by  Battel  in 
Writs  of  Right.'^    [Ordral.] 

WaitaAgi,  Thb  Treaty  op  (Feb.,  1840), 
was  made  between  Captain  Hobson,  represent- 
ing the  English  government,  and  the  Maori 
chiefs.  By  it  the  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand 
was  handed  over  to  England,  whilst  Captain 
Hobson  promised  protection  to  the  natives 
together  with  the  rights  of  British  subjects, 
confirming  also  **  to  the  chiefs  and  tribes  of 
New  Zealand  the  full,  exclusive,  and  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  lands,  estates, 
forests,  fisheries,  and  other  properties  which 
they  might  collectively  or  individually 
possess,  so  long  as  it  might  be  their  wish  to 
retain  the  same  in  their  possession." 

Wakefield,  Thb  Battlb  oF(Dec.  31 ,  1400) , 
was  an  important  Lancastrian  victory  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Hoses.  The  battle  of  North- 
ampton had  placed  the  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  York,  who  had  been  acknowledged 
heir  to  the  crown,  but  Queen  Margaret,  who 
had  fled  to  Scotland,  refused  to  acknowledge 
this  arrangement,  whereby  her  son  was  de- 
prived of  the  succession,  and,  raising  an  army 
in  the  north,  advanced  against  the  Yorkists. 
The  Duke  of  York  marched  against  her,  and 
took  up  his  position  in  his  castle  at  ISandal, 
near  Wakefield.  Margaret  advanced  from 
York,  and  the  Yorkists  met  them  on  Wake- 
field Green,  between  the  town  and  Sandal 
Castle.  The  Yorkists,  who  were  greatly  in- 
ferior in  numbers,  were  defeated,  the  duke 
was  slain,  his  son,  Rutland,  was  murdered  by 
Lord  Clifford  wMle  escaping  from  the  battle- 
field, while  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  others 
were  sent  to  Pontefract,  where  they  were 
beheaded. 

Sn^.    ChronicU  (Camden   See.):   iirrival   of 
Bditard  IV.  (Camden  Soo.) 

Wakefield,  Edward  (ef.  1862),  was  the 
originator  of  a  peculiar  system  of  colonisation, 
known  as  the  "Wakefield  system,"  which  was 


to  "  reproduce  in  Australia  the  strong  dit$tinc- 
tion  of  classes  which  was  found  in  £ngland ;  ** 
with  this  object  the  land  was  to  be  sold  for  a 
high  price  to  keep  the  agriculturists  from 
becoramg  landowners,  the  lowest  limit  bein« 
fixed  at  a  pound  an  acre.  This  system,  which 
was  at  fint  adopted  in  South  Australia  and 
Victoria,  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand,  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Sir  Richard  Bourke, 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and,  except 
in  South  Australia,  never  had  any  hold.  In 
May,  1839,  Mr.  Wakefield  became  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Durham,  while  High  Com- 
missioner of  Canada^ 

MilL  Poltt.  Bcon.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xi.,  criticaai 
wakeneld*B  piopooala. 

Wakefield,    Pbtek   of,    was    a  hermit 

celebrated  in  the  reign  of  King  John  for  the 
number  and  success  of  his  prophecies.  In 
1213  John,  who  had  paid  little  heed  either  to 
interdict  or  excommunication,  was  terrified 
into  submission  to  the  Pope  by  hearing  that 
Peter  had  predicted  that  on  the  next  Ascension 
Day  John  would  not  be  a  king.  Strangely 
enough  the  prophecy  received  a  kind  of  ful- 
filment from  the  fact  that  before  the  day 
mentioned  John  had  ceded  his  kingdoTn  to 
the  Pope. 

Wftlremaa,  Sm  Gborob,  was  physician 

to  Queen  Catherine,  wife  of  Charles  IL  He 
was  accused  of  conspiring  to  poison  the  king 
at  the  instance  of  the  queen.  The  chief  wit- 
ness against  him  was  Titus  Oates,  whose 
evidence  on  this  occasion  was  more  tf"*" 
usually  contradictory,  and  Wakeman  was 
acquitted,  but  by  the  menace  of  a  second  trial 
was  so  frightened  that  he  left  the  kingdom. 

Waloheren  Ezpeditioiiv  Thb  (1809). 

was  projected  by  the  British  govermnoit  on 
the  renewal  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Austria,  in  order  to  effect  a  diversion,  and 
assist  the  latter  power,  by  compelling  the 
French  to  withdraw  part  of  their  forces  from 
the  Danube  valley.  The  capture  of  the  im- 
mense  arsenal  which  Bonaparte  had  fortified 
and  extended,  expressly  as  a  menace  to  Eng- 
land, was  also  a  great  object  The  armament, 
which  was  despatched  late  in  July,  was  one 
of  the  largest  ever  sent  forth  by  fioglaiid, 
and  consisted  of  sixty  ships  of  the  line  and 
frigates,  and  an  enormous  number  of  trans- 
ports, conveying  over  40,000  infantry  and 
cavalry ;  in  all.  Sir  A.  Alison  compates  that 
there  must  have  been  more  than  100,000 
men  of  all  arms  and  both  services.  But 
the  results  achieved  by  this  great  force  wez« 
miserably  inadequate.  Lord  Ohatham,  tbe 
brother  of  William  Pitt,  who  was  in  command^ 
was  destitute  of  decisive  energy  or  nuHtarr 
capacity.  On  July  29  part  of  the  English 
force  landed  in  the  isle  of  Walcheren,  and 
seized  Middleburg,  while  other  divTsioas  c^>- 
tured  the  fortresses  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Scheldt.  Antwerp  might  have  berai  seised 
by  a  eoHp-de'tnain  ;  but  instead,  time  was  ket 
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in  the  siege  of  Fliuhing,  which  surrendered 
Ang^ist  16.  By  tho  time  the  English  were 
prejAred  to  begin  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  that 
city  had  been  put  into  a  thorough  stBite  of 
deience,  and  the  garrison  had  been  very 
largely  reinforced.  As  it  was  now  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  Lord  Chatham,  suspend- 
ing operations,  withdrew  his  troops  to  the 
island  of  Walcheren,  and  kept  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  them  there  as  a  garrison,  while  the 
remainder  were  sent  back  to  England.  But 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  army  were 
extraordinarily  bad,  and  the  damp  climate  of 
Walcheren  told  terribly  on  the  soldiers.  Be- 
fore a  month  was  over  half  the  garrison  was 
in  hospital.  Orders  were  therefore  given  to 
destroy  Flushing,  and  abandon  the  island, 
which  was  completely  evacuated  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  made  the  occasion  of  violent  attacks 
in  Parliament  on  the  ministry,  who  were  only 
saved  from  a  vote  of  censure  by  a  narrow 
majority.  A  violent  quarrel  broke  out  be- 
tween Canning,  who  was  Foreign  Minister, 
and  Castlereagh,  who  was  War  Minister,  and 
was  held  to  bo  largely  responsible  for  the 
mismanagement  of  the  campaign,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  duel,  and  the  resignation  of  both 
ministers. 

ParUammtary  DebaUa,  vol.  xv..  appendix  i. ; 
Annual  ficyuter,  1809 ;  Alison,  Hut.  of  Europe, 
ch.  Iz. 

Waldegrave,  Sir  Edward  {d.  Sept., 
1561),  one  of  Mary's  most  trusted  advisers, 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
queen*s  marriage  with  Philip.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1558  on  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  but  found  no  favour  with  Elizabeth, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  trans- 
gressing the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1661). 

Walden,  Kooer,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury {d.  1406),  was  employed  on  diplo- 
matic errands  by  Richard  II.,  and  in  1395 
was  appointed  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
Gnglana.  When  Archbishop  Arundel  was 
driven  into  exile  in  1397  the  king  obtained 
the  archbishopric  fi-om  the  Pope  for  Walden. 
()n  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  Walden's 
life  was  threatened,  but  he  came  to  terms  with 
Arundel,  and,  resigning  the  see,  retired  into 
private  life.  In  1405  he  was  elected  Bishop  of 
London  byArundefs  influence,  and  held  that 
see  till  his  death  in  the  next  year. 

Wales  is  strictly  the  district  inhabited  by 
the  foreigners,  for  that  is  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  term  Welsh,  applied  by  the  English 
to  all  the  Britons  ahke.  Its  limits  have 
varied  with  the  progress  of  the  English  arms. 
In  the  sixth  century  it  included  an  unbroken 
stretch  of  country  from  the  Clyde  to  the 
English  Channel,  but  the  conquest  of  Chester 
and  the  Severn  Valley  at  the  end  of  that 
century  cut  up  the  land  of  the  Welsh  into 
three  distinct  portions,  of  which  the  northern 


part  has  been  described  under  Cumbria,  and 
the  southern  under  Dumnonia.  It  remains  to 
speak  of  the  central  portion,  which  we  still 
dU.  Wales,  but  which  was  then  called  North 
Wales,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  West  Wales, 
south  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  whose  in- 
habitants called  themselves  Cymry,  and  the 
land  Cymru,  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  the  modem  Wales  was  simply  a  frag- 
ment of  South  Britain.  It  was  originally 
peopled  bv  the  primitive  pre- Aryan  savages, 
who  largely  survived  in  the  great  tribe  of  the 
Silures ;  then  by  Goidels  of  the  earlier  Celtic 
migration,  who  long  maintained  their  hold  in 
the  west ;  and  then  by  Brythonic  Celts,  who 
were  in  turn  subdued  by  the  Romans,  whoso 
roads,  towns,  and  mines  showed  the  reality  of 
their  power,  but  whose  withdrawal  in  410  led 
to  the  breaking  up  of  settled  government, 
the  relapse  of  the  Britons  into  the  tribal 
organisations  so  characteristic  of  the  Celts, 
the  relaxation  of  the  feeble  bonds  which  Roman 
Christianity  had  cast  over  them,  and  an 
anarchy  which  threatened  speedy  conquest  by 
the  English. 

During  the  sixth  century,  however,  a  re- 
markable revival  of  energy  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  Celtic  Britain,  and  not  least  in 
Wales.  The  x>^litical  revival,  which  set 
bounds  to  the  English  conquest,  and  united 
the  Britons,  firstly  under  Gwledigau,  or  tem- 
porary generals  in  war,  such  as  the  famous 
Arthur,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  under  national 
kings,  such  as  Cadwallon,  who  held  North- 
umbria  a  whole  year  in  servitude — the  political 
revival,  perhaps,  affected  Strathcly(&  more 
intimately  than  Wales.  But  even  in  Gildas 
we  read  of  great  princes,  like  Maelgwm  of 
Gwynedd,  and  the  tradition  of  the  migration 
of  Cunedda  from  the  region  of  the  WaU  to 
North  Wales,  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Goidel 
by  his  descendants,  and  the  story  of  Kenti- 
gem*s  wanderings  from  Clyde  to  Clwj'd  show 
that  Wales,  too,  was  affected  by  the  move- 
ment. The  peculiar  organisation  of  the  Celtic 
Church  certainly  originated  in  Wales,  though 
its  highest  development  was  worked  out  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 

But  the  promise  of  national  development 
was  never  fulfilled.  Enough  was  done  to  set 
limits  to  the  Saxon  conquest,  but  no  really 
united  state  was  formed.  Despite  the  later 
stories  of  Kings  of  all  Britain,  and  Eangs  of 
all  Wales,  Wales  was  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  history  split  up  into  an  infinity  of  tribal 
states,  over  which  very  rarely  some  powerful 
character  or  vigorous  stock  acquired  a  loose 
ovcrlordship  that  was  never  strong  enough  to 
make  itself  permanent.  In  the  north  the 
Kings  of  Gwynedd  were,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
line  in  Wales,  but  their  authority  over  much 
of  the  wide  district  so  named  was  probably 
very  slight.  In  the  south  we  know  of  a  very 
large  number  of  petty  states.  In  the  south- 
west the  kingdom  of  Demetia  or  Dyfed  was  in 
early  times  the  most  important.    But  to  the 
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north  the  aggressive  state  of  Ceredigion  grew 
at  the  expense  of  the  older  kingdom.  Gwent, 
Morganwg,  Brecheiniog,  and,  in  the  north- 
east, Fowls,  were  other  important  divisions. 
In  short,  Wales  was  a  group  o/  clan  states, 
with  a  few  greater  sovereignties,  claiming 
indefinite  suzerainty  over  the  lesser  ones  and 
each  other. 

The  history  of  these  petty  states  consists 
primarily  in  endless  and  purposeless  feuds 
with  each  other,  true  "battles  of  kites  and 
crows,"  as  no  political  development,  no  na- 
tional state  gradually  evolved  from  the  con- 
flict;. But  fierce  invaders  from  east  and  west 
made  it  necessary  for  the  petty  kings  to  unite 
sometimes  for  common  defence.  The  English 
from  the  east,  the  Irish  Danes  from  the  west, 
constantly  plundered  and  pillaged.  Especially 
terrible  were  the  ravages  of  the  **  black 
pagans"  from  beyond  sea.  After  a  long 
period  of  predatory  incursions,  they  perhaps 
ultimately  formed  a  permanent  settlement  in 
Dyfed.  On  the  west,  the  Mercian  overlords 
were  formidable  neighbours  during  the  eighth 
century.  Offa  conquered  Pengwem  and  the 
western  portion  of  Powis,  and  built  a  dyke 
from  Dee  to  Wye  to  mark  off  the  limits  of 
his  kingdom,  and  keep  the  Welsh  marauders 
in  check.  He  probably  co-operated  with 
Elvod,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  forcing  the 
Catholic  Easter  on  the  unwilling  Welsh. 

During  this  period  the  meagre  Welsh  annals 
g^ve  a  bare  catalogue  of  obscure  kings.  The 
end  of  the  Mercian  overlordship  left  &ie  way 
clear  for  the  development  of  the  remarkable 
power  of  HhodriMawr  (843 — 877),  who  seems 
to  have  added  to  his  patrimony  of  Gwynedd, 
the  kingdoms  of  Powis,  Ceredigion,  and  Dyfed, 
and  to  have  thus  been  ruler  of  nearly  all  Wales. 
It  is  said  that  on  his  death  he  divided  his 
dominions  into  three  portions  among  his  three 
sons,  and  that  the  three  chief  states  of  later 
Wales — Gwynedd  with  its  capital  Aberffraw, 
Powis,  with  Mathraval  as  the  royal  seat  now 
that  Pengwem  had  become  Shrewsbury,  and 
Ceredigion,  including  Dyfed,  with  the  Innf *8 
residence  at  Dinevawr,  near  Llandilo.  TJnaer 
Hhodri's  grandson,  Howel  Dha  (q.v.^  of 
Dinevawr  (907 — 948),  another  hope  of  national 
unity  arose.  But  the  West  Saxon  monarchs 
were  too  strong  for  such  attempts.  The 
friendship  of  Asser  had  brought  Alfi-ed's 
troops  into  the  western  wilderness  of  Demetia. 
All  the  South  Welsh  kings  acknowledged 
Alfred  a ;  their  lord.  South  Welsh  bishops 
were  consecrated  at  Canterbury,  and  a  deadly 
blow  struck  at  the  old  wild  freedom  of  the 
Welsh  episcopate  where  every  bishop  was, 
so  to  say,  archbishop  as  well  as  bishop  of  his 
own  see.  Howel  himself  attended  Edward's 
and  Athelstan's  Witenagemots.  The  laws 
that  go  by  his  name  are  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  old  Welsh  customs  with  those  of  the 
English  court.  On  Howel's  death,  Wales 
became  more  anarchic  than  ever.  Its  relation 
to  England  checked  its  internal  development, 


but  the  English  Bupremacy  was  too 

to  impose  order  and  strong  govemmeot  from 

without. 

In  1015  Llewel3m  ap  SitsyU  conquered  the 
usurper  Aedhan  ap  Ble^'wryd,  and  inspired 
with  new  vigour  the  kingdom  of  Gwynedd. 
His  son  Gru^dd  became  king  over  all 
Welshzfien,  and,  in  close  alliance  with  his 
father-in-law,  Elf  gar,  Earl  of  the  Mercians, 
played  a  really  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  time.  At  last  the  triumph  of 
the  house  of  Godwin  proved  fatal  to  the 
Welsh  king.  His  great  victories  in  Here^ 
fordshire,  which  far  exceeded  the  measure  of 
the  border  •  forays  which  are  the  staple  of 
Welsh  history,  were  punished  by  two  bril- 
liant EnglJRh  campaigns  under  Harold  in 
person.  At  last  in  1065,  after  Harold  had 
ravaged  Wales  from  end  to  end,  GrxiSydd  was 
slain  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  men.  The 
conqueror  divided  his  dominions  among-  his 
kinsmen,  Bleddyn  and  Rhiwallon,  to  be  held 
as  dependencies  of  the  English  crown,  and, 
by  pushing  the  English  frontier  BtiU  further 
westward,  prepared  the  way  for  the  iiew 
period  of  Saxon  aggression,  which  made  the 
Norman  Conquest  an  event  more  important 
in  Welsh  than  even  in  English  history. 

The  foimdation  of  the  great  border  Pala- 
tinates by  William  I.  was  the  first  result  of 
the  Conquest  on  Wales.  The  earldouu  of 
Hugh  of  Chester  and  Roger  of  Bhrewsburr, 
proved  an  iron  barrier  which  effectually  set 
limits  on  Welsh  forays  for  the  future.  Their 
military  organisation  made  them  equaUy 
capable  of  becoming  centres  of  offensiTe  war- 
fare. In  the  true  spirit  of  their  race,  a  swarm 
of  Norman  knights  and  adventurers  poured 
over  the  borders  into  Wales.  The  earldom 
of  Chester  soon  extended  'ts  bounds  to  the 
Conwy,  and  its  vassal  Robert  of  Rhuddlan, 
governed  the  vale  of  Clwyd.  The  modem 
county  of  Montgomery  roughly  marks  the 
district  now  added  to  the  Shrewsbury  e&ri- 
dom.  Earl  Robert  of  Bclesme  was  the 
terror  of  all  Welshmen.  His  brother  Amulf 
conquered  Ceredigion  and  Dyfed.  Bernard 
of  Neufmarche,  founded  the  lordship  of 
Brecon  in  the  old  district  of  Brecheiniog. 
Robert  Fitz-Hamon  conquered  the  vale  of 
Glamorgan.  Gower,  Kidwely,  Ystradtowj-, 
were  similarly  appropriated  Unable  to  with- 
stand the  Normans  in  the  field,  the  Welsh 
withdrew  to  their  mountain  ^stnesses,  and, 
in  sudden  forays,  revenged  themselres  on 
their  oppressors.  Revolt  after  revolt  of  the 
conquered  peasantry  confined  the  Norman 
lords  to  their  castle  walls.  To  guard  against 
the  repetition  of  such  events,  English,  or 
Low  German,  colonists  were  planted  in 
southern  Dyfed,  in  Gower,  and  perhaps  in  parts 
of  Glamorgan,  and  the  old  inhabitimts.  ruth- 
lessly driven  out  Commerce  came  in  the 
invaders'  train,  and  towns  sprang  up  in  a 
community  hitherto  unacquainted  with  urban 
life.  Norman  priests  and  bishops  followed  the 
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soldiers  and  merchants.  The  Wekh  sees  were 
finally  subjected  to  Canterbury.  The  southern 
bishoprics  were  permanently  bestowed  on 
Normans.  By  the  time  of  Henry  I.  the 
Normans  had  conquered  all  southern  and 
western  Wales  worth  having.  After  the  fall 
of  Bhys  ap  Tewdwr  (1090),  tiie  native  princes 
lay  aside  even  the  title  of  king.  In  Gwynedd 
alone,  whose  monarchs  now  begin  to  be  called 
Princes  or  Kings  of  Wales,  was  a  really  strong 
Celtic  power  left.  There  the  disastrous  fate 
of  Norman  interlopers  into  the  see  of  Bangor 
showed  that  the  native  spirit  was  still  un- 
subdued. The  territories  thus  conquered 
became  known  as  the  Lordship  Marches. 
Conquered  by  independent  adventurers,  they 
possessed  aU  the  rights  of  a  Palatine  earldom. 
[Palatine  Counties.]  Their  lords  were 
practically  kings  on  tneir  own  estates,  and 
were  bound  to  the  English  monarch  by  no 
other  tie  than  simple  allegiance.  For  all 
practical  purposes  they  were  as  free  as  the 
lords  of  Aberffraw.  After  a  generation  or 
two,  many  begin  to  amalgamate  with  the 
conquered  race,  or  at  least  to  intermarry  with 
them  and  get  mixed  up  in  their  quarrels. 
The  succession  of  great  English  barons  to 
some  of  these  lordships — for  example,  the  I 
union  of  Gloucester  and  Glamorgan — ^had  an 
important  reflex  influence  on  EngUsh  politics. 
Yet  the  Welsh  race  was  still  far  from  being 
subdued.  The  return  of  Gruffydd  ap  Cynan 
from  his  Irish  exile  (1100)  marks  a  new  de- 
velopment of  culture  and  literature  among 
the  Cymry.  The  Welsh  bards  renew  their 
songs.  The  Welsh  chroniclers  become  more 
copious.  The  old  laws  were  re-edited.  Even 
politically  they  were  only  reduced  <o  a 
certain  extent.  The  Marcher  lords  were 
as  much  divided  as  the  Welsh  chieftains. 
English  help  was  far  off,  and  often  ineffec- 
tual. Physical  difficulties  always  imposed 
obstacles  on  feudal  armies  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Gwynedd.  Henry  II. 's  three  expe- 
ditions into  Wales  (1156,  1163,  and  1166) 
were  disastrous  failures,  and  were  followed 
with  none  of  those  indirect  successes  which 
bad  attended  similar  invasions  of  Bufus. 
Owen  Gwynedd  (d.  1169)  was  a  prince  of 
vigour,  activity,  and  power.  The  expansive 
energy  of  the  Normans  was  diverted  into 
other  channels,  with  the  departure  of  Strong- 
bow  to  Ireland.  The  Celtic  sympathies  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  strangely 
chequered  career  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  show 
the  approximation  of  the  two  races.  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin's  crusading  tour  throughout 
all  Wales  in  1188  marks  the  comparative 
peace  that  now  reigned.  The  alliance  of 
Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth,  who  became  Prince  of 
Gwynedd  in  1194,  with  the  baronial  opposi- 
tion to  John,  shows  that,  despite  differences 
of  race,  all  feudal  dependents  of  the  Angevin 
monarchs  had  a  common  interest  in  setting 
limits  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  impe- 
rious   overlord.      Llewelyn's    occupation  of 


Shrewsbury  helped  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment that  won  Magna  Charts,  and  the  re- 
gard shown  to  his  rights  in  that  famous  in- 
strument suggests  that  the  barons  were  not 
ungrateful  for  his  aid.  Llewelyn's  marriage 
with  John's  bastard  daughter,  kept  him  in 
peace  with  Henry  III.  for  some  time.  But 
in  1228  Henry  sent  an  expedition  against 
him  that  signally  failed,  and  exacted  nothing 
but  barren  homage  from  the  powerful  chief- 
tain. Up  to  his  death  in  1240,  Llewelyn 
waged  constant  and  not  unsuccessful  war 
on  the  Lords  Marchers,  and  succeeded  in  ex- 
tending his  power  in  some  of  those  southern 
districts  where  their  power  was  slight.  Be- 
tween 1240  and  1246,  David,  son  of  Llewelyn 
by,  his  English  wife,  governed  the  princi- 
pality ;  but  in  1246  Llewelyn,  son  of  Gruffydd, 
son  of  Llewelyn  by  a  Welsh  mother,  suc- 
ceeded him,  at  first  jointly  with  his  brothers, 
but  afterwards  alone.  The  national  revival, 
which  had  been  marked  under  Llewelyn  ap 
lorwerth,  reached  its  culminating  point  in 
Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd.  The  energy  of  the 
Welsh  became  greater,  their  literary  activity 
bore  greater  results. 

In  1255 — 57  the  young  prince  Edward 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  curb  Llewelyn's  power. 
In  alliance  with  Simon  de  Montfort,  Llewelyn 
took  an  active  part  against  the  king  during 
the  Barons'  Wars.  His  projected  marriage 
'with  Eleanor,  Earl  Simon's  daughter,  involved 
his  alliance  with  the  French  crown  and  the 
remnants  of  the  disaffected  party  in  England. 
In  1275  Edward  I.  seized  the  bride  on  her 
way  to  Wales.  A  fierce  attack  of  the  injured 
prince  upon  the  Marchers  was  followed  in 
1277  by  an  expedition  of  Edward  that  exacted 
his  submission,  and  in  1278  he  was  allowed  to 
marry  Eleanor.  But  in  1282  his  treacherous 
brother  David  incited  him  to  a  fresh  revolt. 
Edward  resolved  to  settle  the  Welsh  question 
once  for  all.  He  made  a  great  effort,  syste- 
matically conquered  the  country,  and,  on 
Llewelyn's  death  in  '  battle,  declared  his 
dominions  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Thus 
Edward  I.  subdued  the  only  native  Welsh 
State  of  any  importance.  The  Statute  of 
Wales  (12  Ed.  I.)  finally  annexed  the  Prin- 
cipality (i.e.  J  the  dominions  of  Llewelyn)  to 
the  crown,  introduced  the  English  law, 
with  a  special  judicial  system  under  the 
Justice  of  Snowdon,  and  established  six  sheriff- 
doms of  Anglesea,  Caiiiarvon,  Merioneth,  Flint, 
Carmarthen,  and  Cardigan,  with  organisation 
analogous  to  those  of  the  English  shires.  But 
the  Principality,  though  united  to  the  crown, 
was  not  absorbed  in  it.  It  was  not  a  part  of 
England,  but  a  conquered  country.  It  be- 
came the  custom  to  invest  with  the  dignity 
of  Prince  of  Wales  the  eldest  son  of  the 
sovereign.  Edward's  campaigns  and  legisla- 
tion affected  the  Principality  only.  The 
hundred  and  forty  Lordship  l^larchers  went 
on  as  before,  except  that  an  Act  of  1354  (28 
Ed«  III.,  c.  2)  declared  them  dependent  not  on 
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the  Principality  but  on  the  English  crown. 
Their  wild  freedom,  with  its  private  wars  and 
constant  outrages,  still  continued. 

Several  revolts  showed  the  unwillingness 
of  Owynedd  to  acquiesce  in  the  English 
conquest.  The  strong  line  of  Edwardian 
castles  alone  kept  the  country  subdued. 
David's  luckless  nsing  in  1283,  the  revolts  of 
Bhys  ap  Maredudd  in  1287  and  1292,  that  of 
Madoc,  Mailgwn,  and  Morgan,  in  1294,  show 
the  difficulty  involved  in  establishing  the 
Edwardian  system.  After  it  had  slept  for 
nearly  a  century,  Welsh'  national  feeling  was 
again  aroused  by  the  revolt  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower  (1400),  whose  private  feud  with  his 
neighbour,  Lord  Grey  of  Huthin,  became  the 
germ  of  a  determined  effort  to  throw  off  the 
English  yoke.  In  conjunction  with  the  Per- 
cies,  the  Mortimers,  and  the  Scots,  afterwards 
with  French  support,  Owen  managed  to 
defeat  expedition  after  expedition  sent  against 
him  by  Henry  IV.  From  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  he  made  his  power  felt^ 
and  managed  to  maintain  his  independence 
till  his  death  (about  1415).  But  the  English 
re-conquest  was  ultimately  effected,  and  a 
series  of  harsh  penal  statutes  was  passed  to 
check  further  revolts.  The  establishment  at 
Ludlow  of  the  Court  of  the  President  and 
Council  of  Wales  (1478J,  was  Edward  IV. 's 
contribution  to  the  establishment  of  a  stronger 
system  of  government.  The  disorders  of  the 
period  of  revolt  gradually  disappeared.  The 
conquerors  and  the  conquered  Degan  to  ap< 
proximate  towards  each  other.  The  Queen 
Dowager  of  England,  and  the  last  represen- 
tative of  the  line  of  John  of  Gaunt,  both 
married  into  the  same  Welsh  family.  Henry 
Tudor  became  King  of  England.  His  son 
passed  a  series  of  statutes  which  incorporated 
the  Principality  with  England,  restrained  the 
powers  of  the  Lords  Slarchers,  made  all 
Wales  shire-ground,  and  introduced,  with 
English  laws,  English  local  self-government 
and  parliamentary  representation  (27  Hen. 
Vm.,  c.  26,  and  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  26). 
The  only  difference  between  Wales  and  Eng- 
land now,  besides  the  still  existing,  though 
diminished,  powers  of  the  Marchers  and  the 
Court  of  the  Council  of  Wales  at  Ludlow, 
was  the  fact  that  instead  of  being  united  to 
any  English  circuit,  a  special  court  of  justice, 
called  the  "  King's  Great  Sessions  in  Wales," 
was  to  be  held  twice  a  year  under  special 
justices;  an  arrangement  which  continued 
until  1830,  when  Wales  and  Cheshire  were 
formed  into  new  English  circuits. 

These  great  measures  of  justice  formed  a 
new  epoch  in  Welsh  history.  The  peaceful, 
if  slow,  acceptance  of  the  Beformation,  the 
literary  and  educational  revival  that  began 
under  Elizabeth,  illustrate  the  beneficial 
results  of  the  change.  During  the  Civil  War 
Wales  was,  as  a  whole,  strongly  Royalist. 
Some  North  Welsh  castles  were  the  last 
places  to  hold  out  for  Chailes  I.    Soon  after 


the  Revolution  of  1688  the  Court  of  Ludlow, 
fmd  the  renmants  of  the  Marcher  jurisdiction, 
were  abolished.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  Methodist  movement  profoundly 
influenced  the  charactei  of  WalM,  While 
introducing  a  new  religious  fervour,  a  higher 
tone  of  morality,  and  a  greater  amount  of 
energy,  its  Puritanism  made  much,  havoc 
with  the  more  harmless  features  of  old  Wel&h 
life.  The  movement  began  with  Griffith 
Jones,  vicar  of  Llanddowror,  whoee  system 
of  '*  circulating  schools,'*  established  in  1730, 
was  the  only  important  step  made  in  that  age 
towards  x>opular  education.  In  1736  Howell 
Harris  b^gan  to  preach.  His  connection  with 
Whitefield  determined  the  theology  of  Welsh 
Methodism.  The  suspension  of  the  famous 
preacher,  Daniel  Rowland  of  Llangeitho, 
first  turned  the  Welsh  Methodists  in  the 
direction  of  Nonconformity.  In  1811  the 
formal  separation  from  the  Church  took  place. 
By  that  time  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
had  become  Dissenters.  Hardly  until  the 
present  century  did  the  industrial  revolu* 
tion  affect  Wales.  The  development  of  the 
coal  and  iron  trades  in  the  south  has  enor- 
mously increased  its  population  and  resouit^es. 
I^ee  also  Celts  ;  Celtic  Church  ;  CorNnzs, 
Thb  Welsh  ;  Methodism.] 

For  earW  Welsh  history,  OildAs,  p«riai]K 
MTts  of  Nenniiis,  the  AnwaLm  Cambrtm,  sad 
iBrut  y  Tytoytogian,  badlj  edited  in  the  BoUs 
Series,  and  the  less  authentic  Owcnttdm  Brmt, 
puhUshed  by  the  Cambrian  Aidyeoloffiesl 
Booiety,  am,  with  the  so-called  Laws  tjf  Hmni 
JDha  in  Owen's  ilnei«nt  Law*  aad  InvtrhttM  •/ 
TKoIcs,  and  the  scattered  references  m  the 
English  chronicles  and  charters,  the  chief 
anUiorities.  Qeoifrey  of  Monmonth,  moet  d 
the  Triads,  and  other  literary  sources,  mwit  l« 
entirely  disi^arded.  The  "Four  Bards"  in 
Mr.  Skene's  Four  Aneitnt  Book$  of  Walts  axe  t<M> 
oheoare  and  doabtf  ol  to  give  ma<^  hrip  to  the 
historian.  The  works  of  Oiraldns  CaaaVrsBsas^ 
especiallv  his  ItinerariiMi  Cambria,  are,  thoo^h 
not  imphcitly  tmstworthy,  of  ver.r  great  imfior- 
tanoe  for  the  twelfth  oentuiy.  With  £dwazd  I.  's 
conqncxrt  the  natiTe  annals  cease.  The  statatas 
affecting  Wales  become  now  an  important  aovroe 
of  information,  and  the  English  chronicles  he- 
come  faller  in  their  notice  of  the  Edwardian 
conqnest,  and  the  rerolt  of  Olendower,  whiW  the 
▼eiy  eztensive  remains  of  Welsh  litanktoxv,  con- 
tain much  of  historical  interest.  Of  modem 
books  covering  the  whole  subject.  Warrington's 
Htatory  of  WaUt,  and  Miss  J.  Williams's  tfwiery 
of  Walu  are  the  best,  although  neither  ai«  Tery 
criticaL  They  are  both  lirgely  baaed  on  a 
sixteenth  century  compilation,  Powel's  Ifutory 
of  Cambria,  that  has  obtained  more  credefioe 
ihan  it  always  deserres.  F.  Walter,  Dat  m»§ 
YTaJM,  though  too  careless  in  its  dioioe  of 
authorities,  is  for  coolness  and  impartiatity  the 
most  Taluable  modern  work  Early  Welsh 
history  is  best  treated  in  Skene's  Pr^sc*  te  a« 
Four  Aneimt  Boclka  of  WaUs ;  Jonea.  KM^ifs  «/ 
th«  Gael  in  GvynM;  Jones  and  Freemaa, 
History  of  St.  David's ;  Stephens,  hiieraiMrt  •$ 
iJu  Cvmry;  Elton'  OriqiiM  of  Euf^Uik  HMtory, 
and  Bh^,  Csltie  Bri'ata.  Freeman's  NsnsM 
Cotiquui  and  VTtttwiia  Eufvs  are  exhaustive 
for  the  connnest  of  Sopth  Wales.  Stsphes, 
Hutory  of  Crimis'tl  Law;  Eeere,  History  ni 
Enylinh  Law,  give  the  legal  history  of  the 
incorporation  of  England  and  Wales  A  Uxf 
number  of  particular  points  are  well  worked 
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np  in  the  ATchaolojna  Camhreruia.  A  good 
Bhort  aocomat  of  Welsh  Methodism  is  in 
Leeky'a  Hut.  of  Eng.  Faller  oooonnta  in 
Howell  Harris'B  Autcbu>graph}L  Ladjr  Hnntinff- 
don's  Memoin,  Middleton's  Bioaraphia  Ev€m- 

Jfltoo,  and  Dr.  Bess's  Hutory  c/  Moneonformity 
n  IToto.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Wales,  Prikcb  of,  is  the  title  usually 
borne  by  the  heir  apparent  of  the  English 
Bovereign.  After  the  death  of  Llewelyn, 
the  last  native  Prince  of  Wales,  Edward  1.  in 
1301  created  his  son  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is 
noticeable  that,  whereas  the  heir  apparent  is 
lx)m  Duke  of  Cornwall,  it  is  only  by  creation 
that  he  becomes  Prince  of  Wales.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  all  the  English  princes  who 
have  borne  the  title  : — 

Edward,  son  of  Edward  I.  (afterwards  Edward  IL) 
Edward,  son  of  Edward  III.  (the  Black  Prince). 
Bichard,  son  of  the  Black   Prince  (afterwards 

Biehard  II.) 
Henry,  son  of  Henry  IV.  (aftarwards  Henry  V.) 
Edward,  son  of  Henry  YI. 
Edward,  son  of  Edward  IV.  (afterwards  Edward 

V.) 
Edward,  son  of  Biehard  m. 
Arthnr,  son  of  Henry  YII. 
Henry,  son  of  Henry  YII.  (afterwards   Henry 

vni.) 

Edward,  son  of  Henry  Vm.  (afterwards  Edward 

YI.) 
Hennr,  son  of  James  L 

Charles,  son  of  James  I.  (afterwards  Charles  I.) 
Charles,  son  of  Charles  I.  (afterwards  Charles  It.) 
James,  son  of  James  II.  (tne  Old  Pretender). 
Qeor^e,  son  of  George  L  (afterwards  Qeorge  U.) 
Frederick,  son  of  Ueorge  II. 
George,  son  of  Frederick  (afterwards  George  HL) 
George,  son  of  George  in.  (afterwards  George 

IV.) 
Albert  Edward,  son  of  Queen  Yictoria. 

Walea,  The  Statute  of  (1284),  was  passed 
by  Edward  I.  immediately  after  the  conquest 
of  Wales.  Many- English  laws  and  regulations 
were  introduced,  such  as  the  appointment  of 
sheriffs,  and  the  English  law  of  succession ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Welsh  local  customs, 
as  far  as  they  were  comparatively  unimportant, 
were  retained. 

Walker,  Gborob  (</.  July  1,  1690),  was 
rector  of  the  parish  of  Monaghan.  He  took 
refuge  in  Londonderry  before  the  siege  of  that 
town,  and  was  active  in.  rousing  the  inhabitants 
to  resist  Jameses  troops.  On  April  1 7,  1 689,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  governors  of  the  city, 
an  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  August, 
when  he  yielded  up  his  authority  to  Colonel 
Kirke.  There  is  still  a  Walker  Club  in  the 
town,  and  his  statue  surmounts  the  pillar 
erected  on  one  of  the  bastions  in  memorj'  of 
the  siege.  When  he  arrived  in  London,  soon 
after  the  delivery  of  Londonderry  from  the 
Irish,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  him,  and  the  king  gave  him  £5,000. 
In  June,  1690,  the  bishopric  of  Derry  fell 
vacant,  and  William  at  once  bestowed  it  on 
him.  He  had,  however,  contracted  a  passion 
for  war,  and  much  shocked  William  by  ap- 

S earing  at  the  head  of  the  men  of  London- 
erry  in  the  campaign  of  1690.    He  fell  at 


the  head  of  his  men  in  resisting  the  Irish 
cavalry  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
Maoaulay,  Bi$t  af  Enq. 

Walkinaliaw.  Clembktina,  was  a  mis- 
tress of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  Young 
Pretender.  He  first  became  acquainted  with 
her  on  his  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1746. 
He  sent  for  her  after  his  return  from  that 
country,  and  soon  she  acquired  complete 
dominion  over  him.  It  was  believed  that  she 
was  in  the  pay  of  the  English  ministers; 
accordingly,  in  1748,  the  English  Jacobites 
sent  an  agent  named  Macnamara  to  request 
that  the  lady  should,  for  a  time  at  least,  retire 
to  a  convent.  Charles,  however,  obstinately 
refused  to  agree  to  this.  He  had  a  daughter 
by  her  about  1760,  who  died  in  1789. 

Yemon  Lee,  The  Countsas  of  Albany;  Ewald, 
Lif€  <^  Prince  CKariM  £dioard. 

WallacOf  William,  the  younger  son  of 
Wallace  of  Elderslie,  in  Renfrewshire,  was 
outlawed  for  slaying  an  Englishman  who  had 
insulted  him  at  Lanark.  This  circumstance, 
and  the  indignation  with  which  he  viewed 
the  usurpation  of  Edward  I.,  induced  him  in 
May,  1297,  to  make  an  attack  on  the  English 
quarters  at  Lanark,  where  he  killed  Hazel- 
rigg,  the  governor.  He  was  soon  joined  by 
Sir  William  Douglas  and  a  considerable 
body  of  Scots.  The  murder  of  his  unde. 
Sir  Reginald  Crawford,  at  Ayr,  still  further 
incensed  him,  and  he  utterly  refused  to  join 
some  of  his  supporters  in  making  their  sub- 
mission to  the  English.  On  Sept.  11,  1297, 
Wallace  thoroughly  defeated  the  English 
at  Stirling,  following  up  his  victory  by  a 
raid  into  England.  The  following  year  he 
was  chosen  governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  as 
a  consequence  increased  the  jealousy  of  many 
of  the  Scottish  barons.  Meantime  Edward 
had  returned  from  Flanders  and  hurried  to 
Scotland,  where  he  defeated  Wallace  at 
Falkirk  (a.v.)  (July  22,  1298).  At  this  time 
Wallace  disappears  from  public  life,  and  is 
said  to  have  visited  France  and  Rome.  It  is 
more  probable  that  he  remained  in  the  wilds 
of  his  native  country  with  a  few  followers. 
In  1305  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  at  Glasgow  by  his  friend,  Sir  John 
Menteith,  carried  to  London,  and  tried  at 
Westminster.  He  was  condemned  as  a  rebel 
and  traitor  to  the  English  king,  and  executed 
(Aug.  23,  1305).  In  spite  of  the  want  of 
authority  which  characterises  most  of  the 
stories  told  about  Sir  William  Wallace,  it  is 
apparent  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  capa- 
city, and  a  military  genius  of  a  very  high 
order. 

Burton,  H{jt.  of  fTeottand;  Bishsng^er,  Chronide 
(Bolls  Series) ;  Palgrave,  DocumantM  and  Beeordt 
niuriraimg  the  Hist,  of  ScoUand. 

Waller,  Edmvkd  (b.  1605,  d.  1687),  poet, 
was  a  relation  of  John  Hampden.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1623  took  his 
seat  in  Parliament  as  member  for  AmeiBham. 
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The  story  of  his  unsuocessfol  courtship  of 
Lady  Dorothy  Sydney,  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  appears  to  be  well  authen- 
ticated. A  zealous  member  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, Waller  was  appointed  in  1643  one 
of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  with 
Charles  at  Oxford.  There  he  was  won  over 
by  the  court,  and  played  a  decidedly  equi- 
vocal part,  agreeing  on  his  return  to  London 
to  publish  a  commission  of  array,  and  so 
having  collected  troops  to  seize  the  city  by  a 
eoup^tU'tnain,  The  plot,  however,  miscarried, 
and  he  was  heavily  fined  and  condemned  to 
banishment,  after  an  abject  submission  to 
the  House  of  Conmions.  In  1661  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  England,  and  attempted 
to  curry  favour  with  the  Protector  by  his 
"  Panegyric  on  Cromwell,"  which  he  followed 
up  by  an  ode  to  Charles  II.  after  the  Restora- 
tion. "Poets,  sire,"  he  wittily  remarked  to 
the  king,  "  succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in 
truth."  In  spite  of  his  time-serving  dispo- 
sition. Waller  was  popular  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  he  was  a  member  until 
1683.  His  poems — dainty,  but  uninspired 
productions — have  been  frequently  published. 
A  fairly  complete  edition  appeared  in  1694. 
Johngon,  Livea  of  tht  PoeU. 

Waller,  Sib  William  (b.  1597,  d.  1668), 
was  a  cousin  of  the  foregoing.  His  militaiy 
eductation  was  acquired  in  Germany  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1640  he  was 
returned  to  the  Long  Parliament  as  member 
for  Andover.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  was  sent  into  the  west  of  England, 
and  at  first  gained  such  success  as  to  acquire 
for  himself  the  title  of  "  William  the  Con- 
queror," but  in  July,  1643,  he  was  severely 
beaten  both  at  Bath  and  Devizes.  Parliament 
nevertheless  thanked  him  for  his  exertions. 
In  the  following  year  he  fell  out  with  Essex, 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  in  consequence 
Charles  managed  to  make  a  sortie  from  Ox- 
ford, and  to  defeat  him  at  Cropredy  Bridge. 
Waller  again  returned  unsuccesraul  to  London. 
In  1645  he  was  removed  from  his  command 
by  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  but  soon 
resumed  his  appointment,  and  under  Crom- 
well was  successful  in  the  west  in  the  first 
campaign  of  the  New  Model  army.  In 
1637  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  tiie  Presby- 
terian party  who  attempted  in  vain  to  oppose 
the  advance  of  the  army  on  the  capital,  and 
was  one  of  the  eleven  members  against  whom 
its  resentment  was  especially  directed.  In 
1660,  during  the  troubled  time  which  pre- 
ceded the  Restoration,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  State. 

Vindication  of  Sir  WilUam  WaOtr  by  Himself. 

Wallingfordi  John  of,  was  the  author 
or  transcriber  of  a  chronicle  extending  from 
the  year  449  to  1035.  Of  this  chronicle  Sir 
T.  Hardy  says: — "The  author  seems  fre- 
quently desirous  of  examining  and  comparing 
AuthoritieB,  and  yet  the  result  is  only  eiror 


and  absurdity,  as  he  confounds  persons  and 
plaoes,  and  sets  chronology  at  defiance."  It 
IS  doubtful  who  the  author  waa,  but  he  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  an  i«wM>tj>  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Albans. 

WallingforcU  Wiluax  of  (d.  1488).  a 
monk  of  St.  Albans,  was  appointed  archdeacon 
and  prior  of  the  abbey  in  1465,  and  held 
several  subordinate  offices.  Charges  of  periury 
and  theft  are  made  against  him  in  the  regist^ 
known  as  that  of  John  Whethamstede,  but 
they  are  evidently  written  with  conaideiable 
animus.  He  became  abbot  in  1476  on  the 
death  of  William  Albon.  Of  his  iennze  of 
office  we  have  a  venr  full  account,  but,  though 
it  gives  an  idea  of  somewhat  fuss^-  activity, 
it  presents  no  feature  of  interest.  His  register, 
which  he  compiled  in  imitation  of  his  prede- 
cessors, covers  the  period  from  1476  to  1488, 
though  the  entries  for  the  last  two  years  are 
not  numerous.  It  gives  a  powerful  picture 
of  the  corruption  of  the  monastic  system.  It 
has  been  eoited  by  Mr.  Riley  in  the  Rolls 
Series  together  with  the  register  of  Walling- 
ford's  predecessors,  John  Whethamatede  M>d 
William  Albon. 

WaUingford,  The  Trsatt  of  (1163),  is 
the  name  usually  given  to  the  peace  made  be- 
tween Stephen  and  Prince  Henry,  though  only 
the  jpreliminary  negotiations  took  ^aoe  at 
WaUin^ord,  the  treaty  itself  being  signed  at 
Westminster.  By  this  treaty  Stephen  was  to 
retain  the  kingdom  during  his  lifetime,  bat 
Henry  was  to  succeed  him,  the  rights  of 
Stephen's  children  to  the  private  dominions 
of  Uieir  parent  being  guaranteed.  At  the  same 
time  a  scheme  of  administrative  reform  was 
decided  upon,  which  was  intended  to  restore 
things  as  far  as  possible  to  the  state  in  which 
they  had  been  left  by  Henry  I. 

Walpole,  Horace,  Lobd  {h.  1678,  d.  17S7\ 
the  elder  brother  of  Sir  Robert,  first  appears 
as  secretary  to  General  Stanhope  in  Spain 
(1706).  In  1707  he  was  appointed  aeeretarr 
to  Henry  Boyle,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. In  1708  he  was  sent  as  secretary  to 
an  embassy  to  the  Emperor,  and  vraa  after- 
wards in  the  same  position  at  the  ne^tiatioos 
at  Qertruydenberg.  In  1716  he  was  sent 
as  envoy  to  the  Hague.  He  suboeqnently 
appeared  at  Hanover,  and  remonstrated 
with  Stanhope  for  the  suspicions  he  enter- 
tained of  Townshend,  and  was  sent  homo 
with  letters  calculated  to  heal  the  breach  in 
the  ministry.  In  1720  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Liora-Lieu* 
tenant  of  Ireland.  In  1723  he  was  despatched 
to  Paris  to  counteract  Sir  Luke  Sdhanb. 
He  ardently  attached  himselC  to  Cardinal 
Fleury.  He  remained  in  Fiance  until  1727. 
In  1728  he  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to 
the  congress  at  Soissons.  In  1733  Walpole 
was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  States-Geoenl.    In 
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1739  he  was  sent  to  Holland  to  receive  the 
auxiliary  troops  stipulated  in  case  of  hostili- 
ties. In  174L  he  was  made  Secretary  to  the 
Exchequer,  and  in  1766  was  raised  to  the 
peerage.  "  He  was/*  says  Stanhope,  *'a  man 
'vrho  through  life  played  a  coiudderable  purt, 
but  chiefly  because  he  was  the  brother  of  Sir 
Robert."  According  to  his  nephew,  "he 
knew  something  of  everything,  but  how  to 
hold  his  tongue,  or  how  to  apply  his  know- 
ledge." 

HoiMe    Walpole.   Mtmeins  Core,  WalpoU; 
Stanhope.  Hitt.  o/Eng. 

Walpol6p  Sir  Robert,  Earl  of  Orford 
(h.  1676,  d,  1745),  was  the  son  of  a  Norfolk 
gentleman,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1702  he 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Castle 
Rising.  He  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Whig  leaders.  In  1705  he  was  placed  on 
the  council  of  Prince  G^rge  of  Denmark 
as  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  in  1708  succeeded 
St.  John  as  Secretary  at  War.  In  1710  he 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  Sacheverell's 
trial,  of  which  he  secretly  disapproved ;  and 
when  the  Whig  ministry  was  driven  from 
office  he  persisted  in  resigning  in  spite  of 
Harley's  solicitations  to  him  that  he  should 
retain  his  place.  He  now  became  with 
Somers  a  leiuler  of  the  Whig  opposition,  and 
being  charged  with  peculations  as  Secretary 
at  War,  he  was  expelled  the  House  and  sent 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  the  pro- 
rogation. His  defence  was,  however,  quite 
complete,  and  he  wsa  re-elected  for  East 
Lynn.  He  wrote  at  this  time  two  able  pam- 
phlets in  support  of  the  late  ministry,  Ths 
Debts  of  the  Nation  Stated  and  Considered, 
and  T%e  Thirty-Jive  Millions  Aeeounted  For, 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.  Walpole  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  last  ministry.  He 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  But  he  was  disUked 
bv  the  king,  and  angry  at  the  dismissal  of 
Townshend,.  BO  he  resigned  in  1717.  In  this 
year  he  had  established  the  first  sinking  fund. 
Immediately  he  passed  into  unscrupulous 
opposition,  and  spoke  against  the  Mutiny 
Adty  the  Quadruple  Afiiance,  the  Peer- 
age BiU,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act. 
Finding  opposition  hopeless,  he  rejoined  the 
ministry  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  1720. 
On  the  fall  of  the  South  Sea  Company  it  was 
felt  that  he  alone  could  deal  with  the  matter, 
and  his  measures,  though  severe,  were  felt  to 
be  just.  On  the  death  of  Stanhope  he  was 
left  without  a  rival,  and  became  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Prime  Minister  (April, 
1721^.  His  history  is  now  the  history  of 
England.  He  crushed  Atterbury*s  plot,  and 
plaoed  a  tax  to  the  amount  of  £100,000  on 
the  nonjurors.  Already  his  jealousy  of 
rivals,  the  great  fault  in  his  character  as  a 
minister,  hml  become  apparent;  and  he  and 


Townshend  drove  Carteret  from  office.  Mean- 
while the  situation  abroad  had  become  com- 
plicated ;  the  alliance  between  Austria,  Spain, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  party  in  France, 
was  checked  bv  the  Treaty  of  Hanover 
between  England  and  France.  On  the  death 
of  George  I.,  Walpole,  disliked  b^r  the  new 
king,  found  himself  in  danger  of  being  super- 
seded by  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  Owing  to 
the  representations  of  Queen  Caroline,  he 
remained  in  power.  The  Opposition  con- 
sisted of  discontented  Whigs  1^  by  Pulteney, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Tories  under  Boling- 
broke.  In  1730  Walpole  quairelled  with 
Townshend,  who  retired  from  political  life; 
and  in  1733  with  Chesterfield.  His  sup- 
porters consisted  of  such  second-rate  men  as 
Newcastle,  Stanhope,  Compton,  and  Harring- 
ton. He  had,  however,  at  his  back  a  majority 
secured  by  the  most  unscrupulous  bribery. 
In  1729  the  IVeaty  of  Seville  preserved  the 
peace  of  Europe  for  a  time.  In  1733  Walpole 
brought  forward  his  celebrated  excise  scheme, 
a  measure  thoroughly  sound  and  justifiable ; 
but  such  was  the  success  of  Pulteney  in 
rousing  public  feeling  against  it  that  he  had 
to  abandon  it.  In  1734  he  was  much  blamed 
for  keeping  aloof  from  the  war  waged  by  the 
Emperor  against  France  and  Spain.    In  this 

gear  the  Opposition  Joined  to  attack  the 
eptennial  Act.  They  miled ;  and  Bolingbroke 
withdrawing  to  France,  the  leadership  of  the 
party  fell  on  the  Prmce  of  Wales,  whom 
Wal^le  had  offended  by  resisting  the  increase 
of  his  income.  In  1737  Queen  Caroline's 
death  deprived  him  of  a  staunch  and  faithful 
friend.  The  Opposition,  now  reinforced  by 
Pitt,  continued  to  attack  his  pacific  policy ; 
Newcastle  began  to  intrigue  against  him,  and 
favoured  the  king's  desire  for  war.  Never- 
theless, Walpole  concluded  a  convention  with 
Spain;  and  the  Opposition  wishing  to  drive 
matters  to  a  crisis,  seceded  from  the  House. 
It  had  become  obvious  that  he  must  declare 
war  or  resign.  He  chose  the  former  course 
(1739).  The  war  was  disastrous.  [Gborob 
II.]  In  Feb.,  1741,  Mr.  Sandys  proposed 
that  he  should  be  removed  from  the  king's 
councils.  The  motion  was  thrown  out ;  but 
in  the  following  year  Walpole,  taking  his 
defeat  on  the  ^ippenham  election  petition 
(Feb.  2,  1745)  as  a  test,  resigned.  He  was 
created  Lord  Orford.  In  March  a  secret 
committee  of  inquiry  against  him  was  chosen ; 
but  in  spite  of  its  animosity  it  failed  to  bring 
any  but  the  most  trivial  charges  against  the 
ex-minister.  He  seldom  spoke  in&e  Lords, 
having,  as  he  remarked  to  his  brother  Horace, 
'<  left  ms  tongue  in  the  Commons."  In  1745 
he  died,  having  retained  his  influence  with 
the  king  to  the  last.  Walpole's  character  was 
exposed  to  the  most  violent  misrepresentation 
from  his  contemporaries.  His  jealousy  of 
power  made  almost  every  eminent  man  of 
the  age  his  enemy;  while  the  corruption 
by  which  he   maintained  his  position  and 
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debauched  the  Houm  of  Commoiu  is  indiB- 
putable.  But  to  him  are  due  the  completion  of 
the  Hevolution  settlement,  and  the  preserva- 
tion  of  peace  at  a  time  when  peace  was  most 
required  by  England.  "  He  understood/* 
says  Lord  Stanhope,  *'  the  true  interest  of  his 
country  better  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries/* **  The  prudence,  steadiness,  and 
vigilance  of  that  man,**  says  Burke  {Appeal 
from  the  New  Wkige^  &c.),  "preser^'ed  the 
crown  to  this  royal  family,  and  wiUi  it  their 
laws  and  liberty  to  this  country.** 

Coxe,  Vemoin  of  Sir  Robert  Walpcle ;  Balph, 
Critical  HUtory  of  Lord  TKalpoI«'«  jldminutraiton ; 
Horace  Walpole,  Remvniece'neet ;  Stanhope,  Hist 
of  Eng. :  Leoky,  Hid.  of  Eng.  in  the  Eyfhteenth 
Century ;  Macanlay,  Essay  on  HoroM  Walpole ; 
Ewald.  Sir  RobertWalpole,  [8.  J.  L.] 

Walpole,  HoEACB,  Eabl  of  Orfobo 
(h.  1717,  d.  1797),  was  the  third  son  of  Sir 
kobert  Walpole,  and  the  nephew  of  Lord 
Walpole.  In  1741  he  entered  Parliament 
for  Callin^ton,  but  he  never  took  a  prominent 
part  in  debate.  In  1757  he  exerted  himself 
in  favour  of  Admiral  Byng.  He  remained  in 
ParUament  till  1768.  In  1791  he  succeeded 
his  nephew  in  the  family  title  and  estates ; 
but  never  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
So  far  as  he  had  any  political  feeling  at  all, 
he  was  inclined  to  a  speculative  fiepublican- 
ism.  As  a  man  of  letters,  viriuoeo,  novelist, 
critic,  and  retailer  of  public  and  private 
gossip,  Horace  Walpole  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  figures  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. His  Memoire  of  the  last  ten  years  of 
George  II.*s  reign,  though  inaccurate  and  pre- 
judiced, contain  a  good  deal  of  information, 
and  his  letters  (which  are  among  the  most  en- 
tertaining in  the  language)  are  very  valuable 
for  the  insight  they  give  into  the  social  his- 
tory of  the  century.  Walpole*s  work.  Historic 
Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  111., 
is  curious  and  acute. 

Walpole,  Works,  1792,  and  Correspondence, 
1840  ;  Lord  Dover.  Life,  prefixed  to  the  Letters 
to  Sir  H.  Mann  ;  Macaulay,  JBsMua;  Scott,  Ltvss 
of  ths  NoveUeU ;  L.  B.  Seeley,  H.  WalpoU  and 
his  World. 

WalsiiitfliaiiLy  Sis  Francis  {b.  1536, 
d.  1590),  **The  most  penetrating  statesman 
of  his  time,*'  was  bom  at  Chislehurst,  in 
Kent,  and  passed  most  of  his  youth  abroad. 
On  his  return  to  England,  after  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  abilities  and  accom- 
plishments recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Lord  Burleigh,  who  sent  him  to  the 
court  of  France  as  ambassador,  in  which 
capacity  he  showed  great  "  fidelity,  diligence, 
and  caution.**  In  1573  Sir  Francis  was  re- 
called, sworn  of  the  Privy  C!ouncil,  and  made 
one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
devoting  himself  especially  from  this  date  to 
the  unravelling  of  the  numerous  plots  against 
the  queen  and  her  government.  His  system 
of  espionage  was  most  elaborate,  and  his  spies 
were  active,  faithful,  and  ubiquitous.  In  1581 
he  was  employed  to  negotiate  the  proposed 


marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  but  failed  to  bring  tiie  matter  to  a 
successful  issue,  through  the  caprice  of  th« 
queen  herself.  Two  years  later  Walsingham 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Scotland,  and  sub- 
sequently had  the  satisfaction  of  detecting 
Babington's  conspiracy  and  of  implicating 
in  it  the  Queen  of  Scots.  That  Sir  Franda 
was  her  enemy  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  forged  any  of  the  letten 
produced  ip  evidence,  as  Mary  declared,  and 
his  reputed  letter  to  Sir  Amyas  Paulet, 
urging  him  "  to  find  out  some  way  to  shorteQ 
the  life  of  the  Scots  queen  **  is  most  probably 
a  forgery.  He  was  subsequently  the  means 
of  preventing  a  breach  between  Elisabeth  and 
James  VI.  Sir  Francis,  who  was  a  staunch 
Protestant,  and  a  thoroughly  religiooa  man, 
did  his  best  to  procure  toleration  for  the 
Puritans ;  he  *'  has  the  honour  of  having 
sustained  and  cemented  the  Protestant  csaxse 
in  times  of  its  greatest  peril,  and  of  having 
effectually  ruined  the  interests  of  popery  by 
detecting  and  baffling  all  its  plofasw"  'The 
integrity  of  his  character  was  such  that  with 
every  facility  for  amassing  wealth  in  an  age  of 
corruption,  he  died  so  poor  as  to  leave  barely 
enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  buriaL 
A  biographer  of  the  next  century  (LJoyd) 
sa}'8  of  him,  **  His  head  was  so  strong*  that 
he  could  look  into  the  depths  of  men  and 
business,  and  dive  into  the  whirlpools  of  state. 
Dexterous  he  was  in  finding  a  secret ;  close  in 
keeping  it.  His  conversation  was  insinuating 
and  reserved ;  he  saw  every  man,  and  none 
saw  him.** 

Strype,  Ecdss.  Menunials',  Wclsinghmm  C»r. 
respondsnee;  Nares,  Memoirs  of  BvriM^lk; 
Fronde,  Hut.  of  Sng. ;  Aikin,  Memoirs  •/  tJbc 
Court  of  jnuaUtfc;  Lloyd,  StotMntM  msA  F«- 
rottntwo/iftiylond,  1865.  [S.  J.  L-] 

Walginghain,   Thomas   op  (^.    1440). 

a  monk  of  ot.  Albans,  and  for  acme  time 
Prior  of  Wymondham,  wrote  two  most  valu- 
able historical  works,  Hittoria  Brevity  a  his- 
tory of  England  from  1272  to  1422,  and 
Ypodigma  NeustrieB,  a  history  of  Normandy 
from  Rolf  to  Henry  Y.  He  is  very  import- 
ant for  the  reigns  of  Richard  n.  and 
Henry  lY.  and  V.,  and  gives  us  valnable 
accounts  of  Wycliffe  and  the  LoUarda,  the 
Peasant  Revolt,  and  the  French  wars  <^ 
Henry  V.*s  reign. 

Both  WalHJityhatn'a  works  hava  been  mib- 

liBhed  in  the  Bolls  Series. 

Walter,  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (1193—1205),  and  justiciar  ai94-> 
1198),  was  a  nephew  of  Ranmf  Ghmvill  (q.v.), 
and  first  came  into  prominence  during  King 
Richard's  captivity.  He  had  accompanied 
the  king  on  his  crusade,  and  on  his  way 
homewards,  hearing  that  Richard  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  he  visited  him.  The  kmt: 
sent  him  over  to  England  to  act  as  vicegerent 
in  his  absence,  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of 
John,  and  raise  the  ransom,  while  at  the  aunt 
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time  he  used  his  influence  to  ohtain  Huhert's 
election  to  the  archbishopiic.  In  11 94  he  was 
appointed  justiciar,  and  held  that  office  for 
four  years,  governing  well  and  vigorously, 
his  most  important  work  being  the  repres- 
sion of  the  insurrection  of  William  Fitz- 
Osbert.  His  expedition  against  the  Welsh 
called  down  a  reprimand  from  the  Pope,  a 
fact  which  shows  that  the  age  of  fighting 
bishops  was  almost  over.  On  the  death  of 
Richard,  Hubert  supported  the  claims  of 
John  to  the  throne,  and  was  by  him  appointed 
chancellor.  Hubert  Walter  is  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  statesman-ecclesiastic  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  it  is  in  the  former  light 
that  he  more  frequently  appears.  "  He  was 
a  strong  minister,*'  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  "and 
although  as  a  g^ood  Englishman  he  made  the 
pressure  of  his  master's  hand  lie  as  light  as  he 
could  upon  the  people,  as  a  good  servant  he 
tried  to  get  out  of  the  people  as  much  treasure 
as  he  could  for  his  master.  In  the  raising  of 
the  money  and  in  the  administration  of  justice 
he  tried  and  did  much  to  train  the  people  to 
habits  of  self-government.  He  taught  them 
how  to  assess  their  taxes  by  jury,  to  elect  the 
grand  jury  for  the  assizes  of  the  judges,  to 
choose  representative  knights  to  transact 
legal  and  judicial  work — such  representative 
knights  as  at  a  later  time  made  convenient 
precedents  for  Parliamentary  representation. 
The  whole  working  of  elective  and  represen- 
tative institutions  gained  greatly  under  his 
management.  He  educated  the  people  against 
the  bettor  time  to  come.*' 

Hook,  UvM  of  ihs  ArehhUhopt ;  B.  Hoveden 
(BoUa  Series). 

Walter,  Siu  John  (d.  1630),  was  attorney- 
general  to  Prince  Charles  in  1619,  but  refused 
to  conduct  the  prosecution  against  Sir  E. 
Coke.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  made 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  by  Charles 
I.  in  1625.  He  showed  considerable  inde- 
pendence and  spirit  in  the  exercise  of  his 
judicial  functions,  and  in  1629  gave  his  opinion 
against  Holies,  and  other  members  of  Par- 
liament, being  prosecuted  for  acts  done  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  this  the  king  pro- 
hibited his  taking  his  seat  on  the  bench, 
though  he  nominally  held  his  office  till  his 
death. 

WaltemyLucT  (d.  16BS),  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Welsh  gentleman,  ana  in  1648  b^ame 
the  mistress  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom  she  was 
the  mother  of  James,  Dake  of  Monmouth. 
She  lived  with  Charles  in  Holland.  In  1656 
she  came  over  to  England,  where  she  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  but  shortly  afterwards 
released.  After  this  little  or  nothing  is  known 
of  her.  When  Monmouth  put  forward  his 
claims  to  the  throne  it  was  contended  by  his 
adherents  that  his  mother  had  been  secTetly 
married  to  Charles  II.,  but  of  this  asser- 
tion no  proof  was  forthcoming,  and  Mon- 
mouth himself  subsequently  retracted  it. 


Waltheof  {d,  1076}  was  a  powerful  noble- 
man, the  son  of  Siward.  After  the  battle  of 
Hastings  he  submitted  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  earl- 
dom of  Northampton.  Subsequently  he  re- 
belled, but  was  forgiven,  retained  in  his 
earldom,  and  married  to  the  Conqueror's 
niece,  Judith.  In  1075  he  joined  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Nor- 
folk, with  the  intention  of  restoring  the  state 
of  things  which  had  existed  in  Edward  the 
Confessor's  time.  What  Waltheof  s  share  in 
this  plot  was  is  very  doubtful;  probably  it 
was  no  more  than  a  tacit  acquiescence.  Wnen 
the  rebellion  broke  out  he  betrayed  the  plot 
to  Lanfranc,  and  was  for  the  moment  par- 
doned, but  shortly  afterwards  he  was  executed 
at  Winchester,  it  is  said  at  the  instigation  of 
his  wife.  His  body  was  removed  to  Croy- 
land,  where  miracles  were  said  to  be  worked 
at  his  tomb.  The  English  looked  upon  Wal- 
theof as  a  martyr,  and  tbe  later  troubles  of 
William's  reign  were  considered  by  them  to  be 
judgments  on  him  for  the  murder  of  the  earl. 

Ordericas   YitaUs;   Anglo-Saxon     ChronxeU^ 
Fzeeman,  Norman  Conqueit, 

Walworthy  Sir  William,  a  citizen  of 
London,  was  appointed  with  John  Philipot  in 
1377  by  Parliament  to  regulate  the  finances. 
In  1381  he  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
attended  the  young  king  at  his  conference 
with  Wat  Tyler  and  the  other  insurgents. 
Fearing  that  Tyler  was  about  to  attack 
Richard,  Walworth  slew  the  rebel  leader,  for 
which  feat  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. 

Wanaborougli  (Wodnesbeorh),  on  the 
Wiltshire  Downs,  near  Swindon,  was  the 
scene  of  two  important  battles  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  history^one  in  591,  in  which  Ceaw- 
lin  of  Wessex  was  defeated  by  his  brother 
Ceol ;  the  other  in  715,  when  Ine  repulsed 
the  Mercians. 

WandewaBh,  Thb  Battlb  of  (Jan.  22, 
1760),  was  fought  during  the  Seven  Years* 
War  between  the  French  and  English  in 
India.  The  two  armies  of  LaUy  and 
Coote  encountered  each  other  near  Wande- 
wash.  The  English  had  1,900  Europeans 
and  2,100  native  infantry,  With  1,250  native 
cavalry,  and  16  field  pieces ;  the  French  2,250 
native  cavalry,  and  1,300  sepoys,  besides 
their  Mahratta  horse,  with  twenty  field  pieces. 
The  forces  were  therefore  pretty  equal. 
After  a  brilliant  combat,  the  French,  who 
had  suffered  very  severely,  retreated.  If  the 
English  native  horse  had  done  their  duty, 
the  defeat  might  have  been  even  more  deci- 
sive. 

WantOBy  Valbntiks  {d.  1661),  muried 
a  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  joined  the 
Parliamentary  cause  in  the  Civil  War.  In 
1646  he  was  made  a  colonel,  and  in  1648  was 
appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  High 
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The  story  of  his  unsaocessfol  courtship  of 
Lady  Dorothy  Sydney,  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  appears  to  be  well  authen- 
ticated. A  zealous  member  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, Waller  was  appointed  in  1643  one 
of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  with 
Charles  at  Oxford.  There  he  was  won  over 
by  the  court,  and  played  a  decidedly  equi- 
vocal part,  agreeing  on  his  return  to  London 
to  publish  a  commission  of  array,  and  so 
having  collected  troops  to  seize  the  city  by  a 
eoup^de-main.  The  plot,  however,  miscarried, 
and  he  was  heavily  fined  and  condemned  to 
banishment,  after  an  abject  submission  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1651  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  England,  and  attempted 
to  curry  favour  with  tiie  Protector  by  his 
**  Panegyric  on  Cromwell,"  which  he  followed 
up  by  an  ode  to  Charles  II.  after  the  Bestora- 
tion.  "Poets,  sire,"  he  wittily  remarked  to 
the  king,  "  succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in 
truth.*'  In  spite  of  his  time-serving  dispo- 
sition. Waller  was  popular  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  he  was  a  member  until 
1683.  His  poems — dainty,  but  uninspired 
productions — have  been  frequently  published. 
A  fairly  complete  edition  appeared  in  1694. 
Johnson,  lAvn  nfth*  PotU. 

Waller,  Sib  William  (&.  1597,  d,  1668), 
was  a  cousin  of  the  foregoing.  His  military 
education  was  acquired  in  Germany  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1640  he  was 
returned  to  the  Long  Parliament  as  member 
for  Andover.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  was  sent  into  the  west  of  England, 
and  at  first  gained  such  success  as  to  acquire 
for  himself  Uie  title  of  "  William  the  Con- 
queror,*' but  in  July,  1643,  he  was  severely 
beaten  both  at  Bath  and  Devizes.  Parliament 
nevertheless  thanked  him  for  his  exertions. 
In  the  following  year  he  fell  out  with  Essex, 
the  conmiander- in-chief,  and  in  consequence 
Charles  managed  to  make  a  sortie  from  Ox- 
ford, and  to  defeat  him  at  Cropredy  Bridge. 
Waller  again  returned  unsuccessful  to  London. 
In  1646  he  was  removed  from  his  command 
by  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  but  soon 
resumed  his  appointment,  and  under  Crom- 
well was  successful  in  the  west  in  the  first 
campaign  of  the  New  Model  army.  In 
1637  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ftesby- 
terian  party  who  attempted  in  vain  to  oppose 
the  advance  of  the  army  on  the  capital,  and 
was  one  of  the  eleven  members  against  whom 
its  resentment  was  especially  directed.  In 
1660,  during  the  troubled  time  which  pre- 
ceded the  Restoration,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  State. 

rindieaUan  of  Sir  William  WtJUr  hj  Himself. 

Wallingford,  John  op,  was  the  author 
or  transcriber  of  a  chronicle  extending  from 
the  year  449  to  1035.  Of  this  chronicle  Sir 
T.  Hardy  says: — "The  author  seems  fre- 
quently desirous  of  examining  and  comparing 
authotitieey  and  yet  the  result  is  only  error 


and  absurdity,  as  he  confounds  persons  and 
places,  and  sets  chronology  at  defiance."  It 
18  doubtful  who  the  author  was,  but  he  piro- 
bably  lived  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  an  itimut^  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Alhnmft, 

WallingfbrcU  William  op  (d,  1488),  a 
monk  of  St.  Albans,  was  appointed  archdeacon 
and  prior  of  the  abbey  in  1465,  and  held 
several  subordinate  offices.  Charges  of  penury 
and  theft  are  made  against  him  in  the  registor 
known  as  that  of  John  Whethamstede,  but 
they  are  evidently  written  with  conaiderable 
animus.  He  became  abbot  in  1476  on  the 
death  of  William  Albon.  Of  his  tenure  of 
office  we  have  a  very  full  account,  but,  though 
it  gives  an  idea  of  somewhat  fussy  actiyity, 
it  presents  no  feature  of  interest.  His  r^;ister, 
which  he  compiled  in  imitation  of  his  prede- 
cessors,  covers  the  period  from  1476  to  148$, 
though  the  entries  for  the  last  two  years  are 
not  numerous.  It  gives  a  powerful  picture 
of  the  corruption  of  the  monastic  system.  It 
has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Riley  in  the  Rolls 
Series  together  with  the  register  of  WaUin^- 
ford*s  predecessors,  John  Whethamstede  and 
William  Albon. 

Wallingford,  The  Trbatt  op  (1153).  is 

the  name  usually  given  to  the  peace  made  be- 
tween Stephen  and  Prince  Henr}%  thooeb  only 
the  peliminary  negotiations  took  pace  at 
Wallm^ord,  the  treaty  itself  being  signed  at 
Westminster.  By  this  treaty  Stephen  was  to 
retain  the  kingdom  during  his  lifetime,  but 
Henry  was  to  succeed  him,  the  rigbts  of 
Stephen's  children  to  the  private  dominions 
of  tiieir  parent  being  guaranteed.  At  the  same 
time  a  scheme  of  administrative  reform  was 
decided  upon,  which  was  intended  to  restore 
things  as  far  as  possible  to  the  state  in  which 
they  had  been  left  by  Henry  I. 

Walpole,  HoRACB,  Loan  {b.  1678,  d,  I75T\ 
the  elder  brother  of  Sir  Robert,  iSrat  appears 
as  secretary  to  General  Stanhope  in  ^paia 
(1706).  In  1707  he  was  appointed  aecretarr 
to  Henry  Boyle,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer.  In  1708  he  was  sent  as  secretary  to 
an  embassy  to  the  Emperor,  and  Was  after- 
wards  in  the  same  position  at  the  negotiaticos 
at  Gertruydenberg.  In  1716  he  was  sent 
as  envoy  to  the  Hague.  He  subsequently 
appeared  at  Hanover,  and  remonstrated 
with  Stanhope  for  the  suspicions  be  entrr* 
tained  of  l^wnshend,  and  was  sent  home 
with  letters  calculated  to  heal  the  breach  in 
the  ministry.  In  1720  he  was  aroointed 
secxetary  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Ijord-Li«ii- 
tenant  of  Ireland.  In  1723  he  was  despatched 
to  Paris  to  counteract  Sir  Luke  Sdhaub. 
He  ardently  attached  himself  to  Cardinal 
Fleury.  He  remained  in  Franoe  until  1727. 
In  1728  he  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to 
the  congress  at  Soissons.  In  1733  Wa^ole 
was  lent  as  envoy  to  the  Statea-GrenenL    In 
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1739  he  was  tent  to  Holland  to  receive  the 
auxiliary  troopB  stipulated  in  case  of  hostili- 
ties. In  174L  he  was  made  Secretary  to  the 
Kxchequer,  and  in  1756  was  raised  to  the 
peerage.  ''He  was,"  says  Stanhope,  *'a  man 
who  through  life  played  a  coniBiderable  part, 
but  chiefly  because  he  was  the  brother  of  Sir 
Robert."  According  to  his  nephew,  *^he 
knew  something  of  everything,  but  how  to 
hold  his  tongue,  or  how  to  apply  his  know- 
ledge." 

Homce    Walpole,   Mtmcins  Coze,  WalpoU; 
Stanhope,  Hut,  qfEng. 

Walpol09  Sir  Robert,  Earl  of  Orforo 
(b,  1676;  if.  1745),  was  the  son  of  a  Norfolk 
gentleman,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  King*s  College,  Cambridge.  In  1702  he 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Castle 
Rising.  He  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Whig  leaders.  In  1705  he  was  placed  on 
the  council  of  Prince  George  of  i>enmark 
as  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  in  1708  succeeded 
St.  John  as  Secretary  at  War.  In  1710  he 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  Sacheverell's 
trial,  of  which  he  secretly  disapproved ;  and 
when  the  Whig  ministry  was  driven  from 
office  he  persisted  in  resigning  in  spite  of 
Harley's  solicitations  to  hun  that  he  should 
retain  his  place.  He  now  became  with 
Somers  a  leiuler  of  the  Whig  opposition,  and 
being  charged  with  peculations  as  Secretary 
at  War,  he  was  expelled  the  House  and  sent 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  the  pro- 
rogation. His  defence  was,  however,  quite 
complete,  and  he  was  re-elected  for  East 
Lynn.  He  wrote  at  this  time  two  able  pam- 
phlets in  support  of  the  late  ministry.  The 
IhbiB  of  the  Nation  Stated  and  Considered, 
and  The  Thirty-Jive  Milliona  Accounted  For. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.  Walpole  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  last  ministry.  He 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  But  he  was  disliked 
bv  the  king,  and  angry  at  the  dismissal  of 
Townahend,<  so  he  resigned  in  1717.  In  this 
year  he  had  established  the  first  sinking  fund. 
Immediately  he  passed  into  unscrupulous 
opposition,  and  spoke  against  the  Mutiny 
Act,  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  Peer- 
age Bill,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act. 
Finding  opposition  hopeless,  he  rejoined  the 
ministry  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  1720. 
On  the  ia]X  of  the  South  Sea  Company  it  was 
felt  that  he  alone  could  deal  with  the  matter, 
and  his  measures,  though  severe,  were  felt  to 
be  just.  On  the  death  of  Stanhope  he  was 
left  without  a  rival,  and  became  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Prime  Minister  (April, 
1721^.  His  history  is  now  the  history  of 
England.  He  crushed  Atterbury's  plot,  and 
placed  a  tax  to  the  amount  of  £100,000  on 
the  nonjurors.  Already  his  jealousy  of 
rivals,  the  great  fault  in  his  character  as  a 
minister,  had  become  apparent;  and  he  and 


Townshend  drove  Carteret  from  office.  Mean- 
while the  situation  abroad  had  become  com- 
plicated ;  the  alliance  between  Austria,  Spain, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  party  in  France, 
was  checked  bv  the  Treaty  of  Hanover 
between  England  and  France.  On  the  death 
of  George  I.,  Walpole,  disliked  hy  the  new 
king,  found  himself  in  danger  of  being  super- 
seded by  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  Owing  to 
the  representations  of  Queen  Caroline,  he 
remained  in  power.  The  Opposition  con- 
sisted of  discontented  Whigs  led  by  Pulteney, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Tories  under  BoUng- 
broke.  In  1730  Walpole  quarrelled  with 
Townshend,  who  retired  from  political  life ; 
and  in  1733  with  Chesterfield.  His  sup- 
porters consisted  of  such  second-rate  men  as 
Newcastle,  Stuihope,  Compton,  and  Harring- 
ton. He  had,  however,  at  his  Wk  a  majority 
secured  by  the  most  unscrupulous  bribery. 
In  1729  the  IVeaty  of  Seville  preserved  the 
peace  of  Europe  for  a  time.  In  1733  Walpole 
brought  forward  his  celebrated  excise  scheme, 
a  measure  thoroughly  sound  and  justifiable  ; 
but  such  was  the  success  of  Pulteney  in 
rousing  public  feeling  against  it  that  he  had 
to  abandon  it.  In  1734  he  was  much  blamed 
for  keeping  aloof  from  the  war  waged  by  the 
Emperor  against  France  and  Spain.  In  this 
year  the  Opposition  joined  to  attack  the 
Septennial  Act.  They  udled ;  and  Bolingbroke 
withdrawing  to  France,  the  leadership  of  the 
party  fell  on  ^e  Prince  of  Wales,  whom 
Walpole  had  offended  by  resisting  the  increase 
of  his  income.  In  1737  Queen  Caroline's 
death  deprived  him  of  a  staunch  and  faithful 
friend.  The  Opposition,  now  reinforced  by 
Pitt,  continued  to  attack  his  pacific  policy ; 
Newcastle  began  to  intrigue  against  him,  and 
favoured  the  kingf s  desire  for  war.  Never- 
theleas,  Walpole  concluded  a  convention  with 
Spain;  and  the  Opposition  wishing  to  drive 
matters  to  a  crisis,  seceded  from  the  House. 
It  had  become  obvious  that  he  must  declare 
war  or  resign.  He  chose  the  former  course 
(1739).  The  war  was  disastrous.  [Gborgb 
II.]  In  Feb.,  1741,  Mr.  Sandys  proposed 
that  he  should  be  removed  from  the  king's 
councils.  The  motion  was  thrown  out ;  but 
in  the  following  year  Walpole,  taking  his 
defeat  on  the  Qiippenham  election  petition 
(Feb.  2,  1745)  as  a  test,  resigned.  He  was 
created  Lord  Orford.  In  March  a  secret 
committee  of  inquiry  against  him  was  chosen ; 
but  in  spite  of  its  animosity  it  failed  to  bring 
any  but  the  most  trivial  charges  against  the 
ex-minister.  He  seldom  spoke  in&e  Lords, 
having,  as  he  remarked  to  his  brother  Horace, 
"  left  his  tongue  in  the  Commons."  In  1745 
he  died,  having  retained  his  influence  with 
the  king  to  the  last.  Walpole*s  character  was 
exposed  to  the  most  violent  misrepresentation 
from  his  contemporaries.  His  jealousy  of 
power  made  almost  every  eminent  man  of 
the  age  his  enemy;  while  the  corruption 
I  by  which  he   maintained   his  position  and 
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The  story  of  his  imsoccessfiil  courtship  of 
Lady  Dorothy  Sydney,  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  appears  to  be  well  authen- 
ticated. A  zealous  member  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, Waller  was  appointed  in  1643  one 
of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  with 
Charles  at  Oxford.  There  he  was  won  over 
by  the  court,  and  played  a  decidedly  equi- 
vocal part,  agreeing  on  his  return  to  London 
to  publish  a  commission  of  array,  and  so 
havmg  collected  troops  to  seize  the  city  by  a 
eoup^'-main.  The  plot,  however,  miscarried, 
and  he  was  heavily  fined  and  condemned  to 
banishment,  after  an  abject  submission  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1661  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  England,  and  attempted 
to  curry  favour  with  tiiie  Protector  by  his 
•*  Panegyric  on  Cromwell,"  which  he  followed 
up  by  an  ode  to  Charles  II.  after  the  Restora- 
tion. "Poets,  sire,"  he  wittily  remarked  to 
the  king,  "  succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in 
truth.''  In  spite  of  his  time-serving  dispo- 
sition. Waller  was  popular  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  he  was  a  member  until 
1683.  His  poems — dainty,  but  uninspired 
productions — have  been  frequently  published. 
A  fairly  complete  edition  appeared  in  1694. 
Johnson,  Uvea  qf  tJu  PO0U. 

Waller^  Sib  William  (^.  1597,  d.  1668), 
was  a  oousm  of  the  foregoing.  His  military 
education  was  acquired  in  Qermany  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1640  he  was 
returned  to  the  Long  Parliament  as  member 
for  Andover.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  was  sent  into  the  west  of  England, 
and  at  first  gained  such  success  as  to  acquire 
for  himself  the  title  of  "  William  the  Con- 
queror," but  in  July,  1643,  he  was  severely 
beaten  both  at  Bath  and  Devizes.  Parliament 
nevertheless  thanked  him  for  his  exertions. 
In  Hie  following  year  he  fell  out  with  Essex, 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  in  consequence 
Charles  managed  to  make  a  sortie  from  Ox- 
ford, and  to  defeat  him  at  Cropredy  Bridge. 
Waller  again  returned  unsuccessful  to  London. 
In  1646  he  was  removed  from  his  command 
by  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  but  soon 
resumed  his  appointment,  and  under  Crom- 
well was  successful  in  the  west  in  the  first 
campaign  of  the  New  Model  army.  In 
1637  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presby- 
terian party  who  attempted  in  vain  to  oppose 
the  advance  of  the  army  on  the  capital,  and 
was  one  of  the  eleven  members  against  whom 
its  resentment  was  especially  directed.  In 
1660,  during  the  troubled  time  which  pre- 
ceded the  Restoration,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  State. 

Vindicaiion  of  Sir  WiQiam  WaXUr  by  Himself. 

Wallingford,  John  of,  was  the  author 
or  transcriber  of  a  chronicle  extending  from 
the  year  449  to  1035.  Of  this  chronicle  Sir 
T.  Hardy  says: — "The  author  seems  fre- 
quently desirous  of  examining  and  comparing 
Authorities,  and  yet  the  result  ia  only  ezror 


and  absurdity,  as  he  confounds  persons  and 
places,  and  sets  chronology  at  defiance."  It 
IS  doubtful  who  the  author  was,  bat  he  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  an  inmate  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Albanis. 

WallingfbrcU  William  of  {d,  1488).  a 
mon^  of  St.  Albans,  was  appointed  archdeacan 
and  prior  of  the  abbey  in  1465,  and  htM. 
several  subordinate  offices.  Charges  of  perj  ory 
and  theft  are  made  against  him  in  the  register 
known  as  that  of  John  Whethamstede,  but 
they  are  evidently  written  with  conaiderabla 
animus.  He  became  abbot  in  1476  on  th« 
death  of  William  Albon.  Of  his  tenure  of 
office  we  have  a  very  full  account,  but,  though 
it  gives  an  idea  of  somewhat  fussy  activity, 
it  presents  no  feature  of  interest.  His  re^ster, 
which  he  compiled  in  imitation  of  hia  prede- 
cessors, covers  the  period  from  1476  to  1488, 
though  the  entries  for  the  last  two  years  are 
not  numerous.  It  gives  a  powerful  picture 
of  the  corruption  of  the  monastic  system.  It 
has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Riley  in  the  Rolb 
Scries  together  with  the  register  of  WaDing- 
ford's  predecessors,  John  Whethamatede  and 
William  Albon. 

Wallingford,  The  Trbatt  of  (1153),  is 

the  name  usually  given  to  the  peace  made  be- 
tween Stephen  and  Prince  Henr}',  thoogh  only 
the  preliminary  negotiations  took  pJaoe  ait 
WalUn^ord,  the  treaty  itself  being  signed  at 
Westminster.  By  this  treaty  Stephen  was  to 
retain  the  kingdom  during  his  Ufeiime,  but 
Henry  was  to  succeed  him,  the  rights  of 
Stephen's  children  to  the  private  dominions 
of  their  parent  being  guaranteed.  At  the  mta& 
time  a  scheme  of  administrative  reform  was 
decided  upon,  which  was  intended  to  restore 
things  as  far  as  possible  to  the  state  in  which 
they  had  been  left  by  Henry  L 

Walp61e»  Horace,  Load  (6. 1678,  d.  1757^, 
the  elder  brother  of  Sir  Robert,  first  appean 
as  secretary  to  General  Stanhope  in  Spain 
(1706).  In  1707  he  was  appointed  aecretarr 
to  Henry  Boyle,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. In  1708  he  was  sent  as  secretarr  to 
an  embassy  to  the  Emperor,  and  Was  mtter- 
wards  in  the  same  position  at  the  negotiatioDS 
at  Gertruydenberg.     In  1716  he  was  sent 


as  envoy  to  the  Hague.  He  subsequently 
appeared  at  Hanover,  and  remonstrated 
with  Stanhope  for  the  suspicions  he  enter- 
tained  of  Townshend,  and  was  sent  home 
with  letters  calculated  to  heal  the  breach  in 
the  ministry.  In  1720  he  was  araointed 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord- lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  In  1723  he  was  despatched 
to  Paris  to  counteract  Sir  Liuke  Schaub. 
He  ardently  attached  himself  to  CWrdinal 
Fleury.  He  remained  in  France  until  1727. 
In  1728  he  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to 
the  congress  at  Soissons.  In  1733  Walpole 
was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  State»>GeDenL    In 
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273tt  he  waa  sent  to  Holland  to  reoeiTe  the 
auxiliary  troops  stipulated  in  case  of  hostili- 
ties. In  1741  he  was  made  Secretary  to  the 
Exchequer,  and  in  1756  was  raised  to  the 
peerage.  **  He  was,"  says  Stanhope,  ''a  man 
who  through  life  played  a  coxunderable  part, 
but  chiefly  because  he  was  the  brother  of  Sir 
Robert."  According  to  his  nephew,  *'he 
knew  something  of  everything,  but  how  to 
hold  his  tongue,  or  how  to  apply  his  know- 
ledge." 

Honoe    Walpole,   M^mcin;  Coxe,  WtdpcU; 
Stanhope.  Hwt.  o/Mng. 

Walpole,  Sir  Bobsrt,  Eabl  of  Orpo&d 
{h.  1676,  d.  1745),  was  the  son  of  a  Norfolk 
gentleman,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  King's  CoUege,  Cambridge.  In  1702  he 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Castle 
Rising.  He  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Whig  leaders.  In  1705  he  was  placed  on 
the  council  of  Prince  Qeorge  of  i>enmark 
as  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  in  1708  succeeded 
St.  John  as  Secretary  at  War.  In  1710  he 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  Sacheverell*8 
trial,  of  which  he  secretly  disapproved ;  and 
when  the  Whig  ministry  was  driven  from 
office  he  persisted  in  resigning  in  spite  of 
Harley's  solicitations  to  him  that  he  should 
retain  his  place.  He  now  became  with 
Somers  a  leader  of  the  Whig  opposition,  and 
being  charged  with  peculations  as  Secretary 
at  War,  he  was  expelled  the  House  and  sent 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  the  pro- 
rogation. His  defence  was,  however,  quite 
complete,  and  he  was  re-elected  for  East 
Lynn.  He  wrote  at  this  time  two  able  pam- 
phlets in  support  of  the  late  ministry,  Ths 
DebU  of  the  Nation  Stated  and  Oontidered, 
and  l%e  Thirty-Jive  Millions  Accounted  For. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.  Walpole  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  last  ministry.  He 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  But  he  was  disliked 
bv  the  king,  and  angry  at  the  dismissal  of 
Townahend,  so  he  resigned  in  1717.  In  this 
year  he  had  established  the  first  sinking  fund. 
Immediately  he  passed  into  unscrupulous 
opposition,  and  spoke  against  the  Mutiny 
Act,  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  Peer- 
age Bill,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act. 
Finding  opposition  hopeless,  he  rejoined  the 
ministry  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  1720. 
On  the  fall  of  the  South  Sea  Company  it  was 
felt  that  he  alone  could  deal  with  the  matter, 
and  his  measures,  though  severe,  were  felt  to 
be  just.  On  the  death  of  Stanhope  he  was 
left  without  a  rival,  and  became  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Prime  Minister  (April, 
1721).  His  history  is  now  the  history  of 
England.  He  cruised  Atterbury's  plot,  and 
plaoed  a  tax  to  the  amount  of  £100,000  on 
the  nonjurors.  Already  his  jealousy  of 
rivals,  the  great  fault  in  his  character  as  a 
minister,  had  become  apparent;  and  he  and 


Townshend  drove  Carteret  from  office.  Mean- 
while the  situation  abroad  had  become  com- 
plicated ;  the  alliance  between  Austria,  Spain, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  party  in  France, 
was  checked  by  the  Treaty  of  Hanover 
between  Englana  and  France.  On  the  death 
of  George  I.,  Walpole,  disliked  by  the  new 
king,  found  himself  in  danger  of  being  super- 
seded by  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  Owing  to 
the  representations  of  Queen  Caroline,  he 
remained  in  power.  The  Opposition  con- 
sisted of  discontented  Whigs  1^  by  Pulteney, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Tories  under  Boling- 
broke.  In  1730  Walpole  quarrelled  with 
Townshend,  who  retired  from  political  life ; 
and  in  1733  with  Chesterfield.  His  sup- 
porters consisted  of  such  second-rate  men  as 
Newcastle,  Stanhope,  Compton,  and  Harring- 
ton. He  had,  however,  at  his  back  a  majority 
secured  by  the  most  unscrupulous  bribery. 
In  1729  the  IVeaty  of  Seville  preserved  the 
peace  of  Europe  for  a  time.  In  1733  Walpole 
brought  forward  his  celebrated  excise  scheme, 
a  measure  thoroughly  sound  and  justifiable  ; 
but  such  was  the  success  of  Pulteney  in 
rousing  public  feeling  against  it  that  he  had 
to  abandon  it.  In  1734  he  was  much  blamed 
for  keeping  aloof  from  the  war  waged  by  the 
Emperor  against  France  and  Spain.  In  this 
year  the  Opposition  joined  to  attack  the 
Septennial  Act.  They  udled ;  and  Bolingbroke 
withdrawing  to  France,  the  leadership  of  the 
pcurty  feU  on  the  Piince  of  Wales,  whom 
Walpole  had  offended  by  resisting  the  increase 
of  his  income.  In  1737  Queen  Caroline's 
death  deporived  him  of  a  staunch  and  faithful 
friend.  The  Opposition,  now  reinforced  by 
Pitt,  continued  to  attack  his  pacific  policy ; 
Newcastle  began  to  intrigue  against  him,  and 
favoured  the  kingf s  desire  for  war.  Never- 
theless, Walpole  concluded  a  convention  with 
Spain;  and  the  Opposition  wishing  to  drive 
matters  to  a  crisis,  seceded  from  the  House. 
It  had  become  obvious  that  he  must  declare 
war  or  resign.  He  chose  the  former  course 
(1739).  The  war  was  disastrous.  [Gborgb 
II.]  In  Feb.,  1741,  Mr.  Sandys  proposed 
that  he  should  be  removed  from  the  king's 
councils.  The  motion  was  thrown  out ;  but 
in  the  following  year  Walpole,  taking  his 
defeat  on  the  Chippenham  election  petition 
(Feb.  2,  1745)  as  a  test,  resigned.  He  was 
created  Lord  Orford.  In  March  a  secret 
committee  of  inquiry  against  him  was  chosen ; 
but  in  spito  of  its  animosity  it  failed  to  bring 
any  but  the  most  trivial  charges  against  the 
ex-minister.  He  seldom  spoke  in&e  Lords, 
having,  as  he  remarked  to  his  brother  Horace, 
"  left  ms  tongue  in  the  Commons."  In  1745 
he  died,  having  retained  his  influence  with 
the  king  to  the  last.  Walpole*s  character  was 
exposed  to  the  most  violent  misrepresentation 
from  his  contemporaries.  His  jealousy  of 
power  made  almost  every  eminent  man  of 
the  age  his  enemy;  while  the  corruption 
I  by  which   he   maintained  his  position  and 
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Court  of  Jiutioe  to  try  the  king.    He  was 

S resent  at  all  the  sitings,  and  signed  the 
eath  warrant.  In  1649  he  was  made  one  of 
the  Council  of  State,  but  his  stem  liepublican 
views  did  not  recommend  him  to  Cromwell, 
and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment he  retired  into  private  life  till  Richard 
C^mwell's  deposition,  when  he  declared  for 
the  Parliament  against  the  army,  and  joined 
Monk.  Perceiving  that  the  Kestoration  was 
inevitable,  he  withdrew  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  remained  in  diaguise  till  his  death. 

Wapaatake  is  a  name  of  Banish  origin, 
and  is  only  found  in  the  districts  occupied  by 
the  Danes,  where  it  answers  to  the  Hundred 
(q.y.)  of  oiker  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
8tabbs,  CoMt.  Hwt.,i.  f  45. 

Warb«ok»  Pebun  (d.  1499),  was  the 
name  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  impos- 
tors in  history,  who,  for  several  years  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading many  persons  that  he  was  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  the  younger  of  the  two  princes 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in 
the  Tower  under  Richard  III.  According  to 
the  story  of  the  writers  under  the  Tudors, 
he  was  in  reality  the  son  of  a  Jew  of  Tour- 
nay,  who  settled  in  Loiidon  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Toumay.  The  lad  after  his  father^s  death 
went  to  Antwerp,  and  came  into  communica- 
tion with  agents  of  the  Duchess  Kargaret  of 
Burgundy,  who,  struck  by  his  noble  de- 
meanour and  resemblance  to  the  Yorkist 
family,  conceived  the  design  of  bringing  him 
up  as  a  pretender  to  the  English  tluone. 
This  story  is  borne  out  by  Warbeck's  own 
CoHfeMioHf  and  by  a  letter  of  Henry  VII.  to 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  as  early  as  1693.  Some 
writers,  however,  are  still  inclined  to  believe 
the  very  plausible  hypothesis  that  he  was  a 
natural  son  of  Edward  IV.  The  mystery  can 
hardly  be  completely  solved.  The  history  of 
Warbedc's  proceedings  is  briefly  this.  In  1492 
he  made  his  appearance  in  Cork  as  Richard 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  and  obtained 
a  reception  so  encouraging  to  his  hopes  of 
success,  that  Charles  VIII.  of  France  thought 
it  well  to  specially  invite  him  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Paris.  He  did  not,  however, 
have  any  long  enjoyment  of  the  French 
king*s  protection  and  hospitality,  for  Henry 
made  it  a  n>ecial  article  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Estaples  in  the  autumn  of  1492 
that  no  further  shelter  or  assistance  should 
be  given  to  Warbeck.  Flanders  was  the  pre- 
tender's next  refuge,  and  here  he  received  a 
most  cordial  welcome  from  Margaret,  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  who  acknowledged  him  at  once 
as  her  nephew,  honouring  him  on  all  occa- 
sions with  the  title  of  the  "White  Rose  of 
England.*'  Warbeck's  arrival  in  Flanders 
was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a 
vast  system  of  conspiracy  in  England  against 


Henry's  life  and  authority ;  but  the  king's 
resolute  caution,  and  the  sealous  activity  uf 
his  spies,  conspicuous  among  whom  was  Sir 
Robert  Clifford,  proved  more  than  a  matdi 
for  the  efforts  of  his  enemies.  Sir  William 
Stanley,  Lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Mont- 
fort,  all  prominent  adherents  of  W^arbeck, 
were  brought  to  the  block ;  and  the  pretended 
Duke  of  York,  forced  by  these  occarreDcea 
into  a  display  of  decided  action,  made  in 
July,  1495,  a  hurried  descent  upon  the  coast 
of  Kent.  This,  however,  was  a  miserable 
failure,  ending  in  the  capture  on  Deal  beach 
of  a  portion  of  his  troops  by  the  people  of 
Sandwich.  This  experience  of  the  feeling  of 
the  country  for  his  cause  drove  Warbeck 
in  despair  to  Flanders:  but  the  oommer- 
dal  treaty  concluded  in  Feb.,  1496,  between 
Henry  and  Philip,  Duke  of  Bui^gundy,  ex- 
pressly stipulating  for  his  expulsion,  the  im- 
postor, after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  make 
a  settlement  in  Ireland,  crossed  over  thence 
to  Scotland.  Here  his  fortunes  began  for  a 
time  to  look  somewhat  brighter:  the  Scot- 
tish monarch  received  him  as  Richard  IV., 
the  lawful  King  of  England,  and,  as  a  very 
practical  proof  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in 
his  pretensions,  bestowed  upon  him  in  mar- 
riage a  kinswoman  of  his  own,  the  Lady 
Ca&erine  Gordon.  Two  fmitleaa  invasums 
of  England,  and  probably,  too,  the  influence 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  tended  to  greatly  cool 
.James  IV.'s  affection  for  Warbeck's  cause, 
and  in  July,  1497,  he  requested  him  to  leave 
the  countiy.  Thus  once  again  abandoned  by 
his  friends,  Warbeck  found  a  temporary 
refuge  in  the  wilds  and  fastnesses  of  Ireland, 
which,  however,  he  left  on  receiving  an  invi- 
tation from  the  people  of  Devon  and  Com> 
wall  to  make  another  attempt  in  England. 
He  landed  accordingly  at  Whitsand,  near 
Penzance,  Sept.  27, 1497,  and,  after  capturing 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  laid  active  siege  to 
Exeter.  On  the  approach,  however,  of  the 
royal  forces  under  Lord  Danbeny,  Wariteck 
retired  to  Taunton,  whence,  in  despair  ol 
success,  he  withdrew  secretly  to  the  ■anctoary 
of  Beaulieu,  in  the  New  Forest.  Here,  on 
promise  of  his  life  being  spared,  he  sorren- 
dered  himself,  Oct.  6,  to  Lord  Daabenr,  by 
whom  he  was  despatched  a  prisoner  to  Lon- 
don. For  a  time  Warbeck  was  treated  with 
marked  leniency,  but  on  his  attempting  to 
escape  in  June,  1498,  he  was  at  onoe  placed 
in  close  confinement  in  the  Tow«r;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  following  year,  in 
Nov.,  1499,  he  was  execated,  in  company 
with  his  fellow-prisoner,  the  young  Earl  of 
Warwick,  on  a  charge  of  again  attempting  tu 
escape,  and  of  having  conspired  wiQk  War- 
wick and  others,  as  a  part  of  his  plan,  to  get 
forcible  possession  of  the  Tower. 

Baoon,  Life  of  Hfiiry  VfT. ;  Bey,  Eumi»  Hu- 
torurun  H  Crititptm  fiir  JUefccrdm.  (Paria,  1810) ; 
Oaixdnor,  L</«  oM  Rtigm,  ^JtUkmrd  III. 

[F.  S.  P.] 
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Wardfly  Thb  Goukt  of,  was  a  court  of 
record  founded  by  32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  46,  for 
the  survey  and  management  of  the  rights  of 
the  crown  over  its  wards.  Being  joined  to 
the  Court  of  Liveries  by  33  Hen.  VIII.,  ch. 
22,  it  was  called  the  Court  of  Wards  and 
Liveries.  The  seal  of  the  Court  was  kept  by 
its  chief  officer,  the  Master  of  Wards.  Its 
province  was  to  see  that  the  king  had  the  full 
profits  of  tenure,  arising  from  &e  custody  of 
the  heirs  of  his  tenants  being  infants  or  idiots, 
from  the  licences  and  fines  for  the  marriage 
of  the  kings*  widows,  and  from  the  sums  paid 
for  livery  of  seisin  by  the  heir  on  entering 
on  his  estate.  A  dourt  of  Wards  estal^ 
lished  in  Ireland  by  James  I.  compelled  fdl 
heirs  in  the  king's  custody  to  be  educated 
as  Protestants,  and  enforced  the  oath  of 
supremacy  as  a  condition  of  livery  of 
seisin,  ^e  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Wards  was  unduly  extended,  and  became 
very  oppressive  under  the  first  two  Stuart 
kings.  On  Feb.  24,  1646,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons "  passed  a  vote  that  the  Court  of  Wards 
itself,  and  all  wardships,  tenures,  licences  for 
alienation,  &c.,  should  be  taken  away;"  and 
the  lords  concurred  therein.  The  Court 
was  finally  abolished  by  the  statute,  12  Car. 
ii.,  ch.  24,  which  destroyed  military  tenures. 

BeeTe<*,  HUt.  of  ths  Engliah  Law,  iii. ;  White- 
kKske,  MgmoriaU;  Btephen,  Commentarim,  ii., 
«h.  2.  [W.  H.] 

Wardship  ranked  as  one  of  the  Feudal 
Incidents,  and  consisted  in  the  right  of  the 
lord,  if  the  heir  were  under  age  on  the  death 
of  the  ancestor,  to  the  custody  of  the  land  and 
the  person,  lliis  right,  which  was  obviously 
capable  of  great  abuse,  was  carefully  limited 
by  Magna  Oiarta.     [Feudalism.] 

War  ham,  William,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  {d.  1532),  was  highly  distin- 
guished among  the  many  prelates  who 
favoured  the  spread  of  the  new  learning  in 
England.  Among  his  protigea  was  Erasmus, 
who  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  great  regard. 
Warham  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
(1502),  and  Lord  Chancellor  (1503),  an  office 
in  which  he  was  continued  by  Henry  VIII. 
In  the  following  year  he  became  successively 
Bishop  of  London  and  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  chief  event  of  his  primacy  was 
an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  mon- 
asteries with  a  view  to  their  reform.  In  1515 
he  resigned  the  chancellorship  on  account  of 
some  difference  with  Wolsey,  then  Archbishop 
of  York.  We  subsequently  find  him  com- 
menting adversely  on  the  cardinal's  severe 
taxation.  The  growing  opposition  to  Rome 
greatly  alarmed  him ;  and  when  the  clergy 
took  Uie  g^ve  step  of  acknowledging  that 
they  could  not  legislate  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  he  resigned  office,  and  not  long 
afterwards  died. 

Hook,  LivM  ofi\*  ArcMiiMhiofpa  of  CamUfrkwry, 

ly  William  db  {d,  1087),  a  Nor- 


man baron,  distantly  related  to  the  Con- 
queror, was  one  of  the  commanders  at  the 
battle  of  ELastings,  and  in  1073  was  appointed 
regent  of  the  kingdom  in  William's  absence. 
He  assisted  William  Ruf  us  against  Robert,  and 
died  shortly  after  the  coronation  of  the  former. 

WarrennOf  John,  Earl  of  {d.  1304),  was 
an  adherent  of  the  king  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Barons'  War,  and  fought  on  the 
Royalist  side  at  Lewes.  Subsequently  he 
quarrelled  with  the  king,  and  assaulted  the 
royal  justiciary  in  Westminster  Hall  in  1268. 
He  retired  to  his  estates  in  Surrey,  and 
fortified  his  castle  of  Roigate  against  Prince 
Edward  in  1268,  but  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render. He  did  not,  however,  entirely  forfeit 
Edward's  favour.  He  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  Scottish  wars,  and  was  appointed 
Guardian  of  Scotland  in  1296.  In  1297  he 
was  in  command  of  the  army  which  was  de- 
feated by  Wallace  at  Stirling.*  He  sided  with 
the  baronial  party  in  the  disputes  which  led 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  charters,  and  in  the 
Parliament  of  Lincoln  (1301). 

Warrenne,  John,  Ea&l  {d,  1347),  a 
powerful  member  of  the  old  aristocracy, 
maintained  an  independent  attitude  dur- 
ing the  troubles  of  Edward  II. 's  reign. 
He  did  not  oppose  Gaveston  at  first,  and 
although  he  subsequently  joined  in  the 
attack  on  the  Despencers,  he  was  faithful  to 
the  king  at  Boroughbridge,  as  well  as  after 
the  landing  of  Mortimer  and  Isabella.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  one  of  the  Council  of 
Regency  during  Edward  III.*s  minority. 

Warrington,  The  Town  of,  near  Liver- 
pool, was  an  object  of  contention  more  than 
once  by  the  rival  parties  in  the  Great  Re- 
bellion. In  the  summer  of  1643  it  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians, 
and  in  1648  the  Scots  were  defeated  there  by 
General  Lambert  after  a  severe  tussle.  Again, 
in  1651,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  partial  success 
gained  by  Charles  II.  over  the  forces  of  the 
Commonwealth.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
check  the  Young  Pretender's  army  there  in 
1745,  but  it  was  foiled  by  the  activity  of  the 
rebels. 

Warwick  was  probably  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Mercian  kings.  Destroyed  by 
the  Danes,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ethelfleda,  the 
*'  Lady  of  the  Mercians,**  who  built  a  fortress 
there  in  913.  It  appears  as  a  borough  in 
Domesday.  The  castle  was  repaired  and  en- 
larged imder  William  the  Conqueror.  It 
sent  members  to  Parliament  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  onwards,  but  was  not  regularly 
incorporated  till  the  reign  of  Philip  ana  Mary. 

Warwick,  Pbskaob  of.  The  Earldom 
of  Warwick  appears  to  have  been  first  con- 
ferred on  Roger  de  Bellomonte,  who  received 
the  title  from  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
died  in  1123.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
dignity  pasted  by  marriage  into  the  family 
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ol  the  Marisch&lB,  Earls  of  Pembroke,  and 
Bubflequently  by  William  de  Mauduit,  from 
whom  it  descended  in  1267  to  William  de 
Beauchamp.  In  1449  Richard  NevUle,  eldest 
son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  married 
Anne,  the  heiress  of  the  Beauchamp  estates, 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Warwick.  In  1471, 
on  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  after  the  battle 
of  Bamet,  the  dig^ty  was  conferred  on  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  married  his 
daughter  Isabella.  His  son  bore  the  title, 
but  it  became  extinct  on  his  execution  in 
1499.  In  1547  it  whs  revived  for  John 
Dudley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  was  also  borne  by  his  son  Ambrose 
Dudley,  on  whose  death  in  1589,  it  became 
extinct.  It  was  revived  in  1618,  and  con- 
ferred on  Robert,  Lord  Rich.  It  became 
extinct  in  this  family  in  1759.  It  was  revived 
the  same  year  for  Francis  Greville,  Earl 
Brooke,  whose  descendants  have  since  borne 
the  titles  of  Brooke  and  Warwick. 

Warwick,  Ambrobb  Dudlbt,  Eabl  of 
{d,  1590),  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  (1553) 
for  his  pa^icipation  in  his  father's  plot,  but 
was  not  executed.  In  1563  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  English  garrison  at  Havre  when 
it  was  forced  to  surrender;  and  after  his 
return  to  England  was  proposed  by  Elizabeth 
as  a  husband  for  the  Queen  of  Soots.  In  the 
rebellion  of  1569,  he  was  in  command  of 
some  of  the  royal  forces,  and  aided  materially 
in  crushing  the  insurrection.  "  He  appears,*' 
says  Miss  Aikin,  "  to  have  preserved  through 
life  the  character  of  a  man  of  honour,  and  a 
brave  soldier." 

Aikin,  ConH  of  QuMn  miadMK 

Warwick,  Edwabd  PLAXTAOBinsT,  Eabl 
OF  {d.  1499),  was  the  son  of  George, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV., 
by  Anne,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
known  as  tho  Kingmaker.  After  the  exe- 
oution  of  his  father,  in  1478  the  young 
earl  was  kept  in  honourable  confinement  at 
the  castle  of  SheriS-Hutton,  in  Yorkshire  until 
Henry's  accession  to  the  throne  in  1485,  when 
the  earl's  Yorkist  blood,  and  the  strong  claims 
it  gave  him  to  the  crown  of  England,  made  it 
a  very  obvious  necessity  on  the  new  king's 
part  to  have  him  placed  in  the  more  secure 
prison  of  the  Tower  of  London.  From  this 
prison  he  never  again  emerged  except  on  two 
occasions,  viz.,  in  1487,  when  he  was  paraded 
through  the  principal  streets  of  London  to 
disprove  the  imposture  of  Lambert  Simnel, 
and  in  1499,  when  he  was  beheaded  on  a 
charge  of  being  concerned  with  Perkin  War- 
beck  (q.v,),  then  also  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
in  a  conspiracy  to  get  forcible  possession  of 
the  Tower,  and  effect  the  overthrow  of  Henry's 
government. 

Warwick,  Out,  Eabl  of  {d.  1315),  di»- 
tinguished  himself  in  the  Scottish  wars  in 
Edward  I.'s  time.    In  the  next  reign  he  took 


a  prominent  part  in  the  opposition  to  G^veston, 
and  was  one  of  the  ordainers  appointed  in 
1310.  In  1312  he  seized  Gaveetcm,  who  had 
given  him  mortal  insult  by  nicknaming  him 
"The  Black  Dog  of  Arden,"  as  he  was 
being  conducted  to  London  by  Pembroke,  and 
had  him  beheaded  without  trial.  Warwick 
died  shortly  afterwards — according  to  one 
account,  by  poison. 

Warwick,  Richard  Bbauchamp,  Eabl 
OF  (b.  1381,  d,  1439),  son  of  Thomas  Beau- 
champ.  Earl  of  Warwick,  fought  on  the 
Royalist  side  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Welsh  wara.  He 
was  appointed  governor  of  Henry  VI.  during 
his  childhood,  and  held  the  office  of  regent  c^ 
France  from  1437  to  1439. 

Warwick,  Richajid  Nbvillb,  Eajkl  or 
(b.  1428,  d.  1471),  was  the  son  of  Richard,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  and  married  Anne,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  whom 
he  received  the  title  as  well  as  the  estates  of 
the  Beauchamp  family.  He  thus  became  the 
owner  of  enormous  wealth  and  landed  pro- 
perty, and  by  his  liberality  and  profuse^ 
hospitality  he  became  a  great  favourite  with 
the  people.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  with  whom  he  fought  at  the 
first  battle  of  St.  Albans  in  1456.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  made  Obtain  of  Calais.  A 
quarrel  which  took  place  between  'Warwick's 
retainers  and  some  of  the  king's  servants  in 
1459  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  Ci'vil  War.  After 
the  affair  at  Ludford  he  fled  to  Calais^  and 
afterwards  joined  York  in  Ireland,  where  they 
arranged  a  plan  of  action,  and  returning  to 
England  in  1460  defeated  the  Lancastrians  at 
Northampton,  and  took  the  king  priaooer. 
After  the  batUe  of  Wakefield,  Warwick 
attempted  to  intercept  Margaret's  march  to 
London,  but  was  defeated  at  St.  ATKmml 
Retreating  with  a  considerable  forces  he 
effected  a  junction  with  Edward  at  Chippiz:g- 
Norton,  and  returned  to  London,  when 
Edward  IV.  was  proclaimed  king.  Warwick 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Towton,  and 
was  nchly  rewarded  by  Edward,  reoeiving 
the  captaincy  of  Dover,  the  wardenahip  of 
the  Scottish  marches,  the  offices  of  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  Steward,  with  large  giants 
of  forfeited  lands.  Warwick's  policy  was  to 
strengthen  the  new  dynasty  by  a  tttritL  and 
cordial  alliance  with  the  French  long,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  set  on  foot  negotiations  for 
manying  Edward  to  Bona  of  Savoy,  sister  of 
Louis  XI.  But  the  kin^  preferred  the 
alliance  of  Burgundy,  and  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  WoodviUe  entirely  upset  Warwick's 
plans.  The  ascendancy  of  the  Qneen's  kms- 
folk  completed  Warwick*8  estrangement,  and 
he  intrigued  with  darenoe,  who  in  1469 
married  his  eldest  daughter  without  the  king's 
knowledge.  An  insurrection  in  Yorkshire 
now  induced  the  king  to  apply  for  help  to 
Warwick,  who  returned  fn»n  CaUia  Wt  for 
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the  purpose  of  destroying  the  power  of  the 
Woodyules.  The  king  was  taken  prisoner. 
Rivers  and  Sir  John  Woodville  were  beheaded, 
and  for  a  time  the  government  was  completely 
in  Warwick's  hands.  But  in  1470  the  king 
escaped,  and  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  at 
Loosecoat  Field  obliged  Warwick  once  more 
to  seek  refuge  at  Calais.  By  the  influence  of 
Louis  XI.  a  reconciliation  was  made  between 
Warwick  and  Queen  Margaret,  in  accordance 
with  which  Warwick  invaded  England.  He 
was  joined  by  his  brother,  Montague,  and 
others,  while  Edward  fled  to  Burgundy. 
Henry  was  released  from  the  Tower,  and 
Warwick  was  once  more  supreme.  But  in  the 
next  year  (1471)  Edward  returned,  was  joined 
by  Clarence,  and  entered  London.  Warwick 
was  encamped  at  Bamet,  and  here,  after 
a  hard-fought  battle,  he  was  defeated  and 
slain.  The  character  of  the  "  last  of  the 
barons,"  or  the  "  Kingmaker,"  as  Warwick 
has  been  called,  was  in  some  respects  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  ordinary  baronial  type. 
But  as  a  politician  he  had  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight ;  and  he  was  a  skilful  warrior  and  mili- 
tary leader,  rather  of  the  modem  than  of  the 
medisBval  kind.  He  left  two  daughters, 
Isabella,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence ;  and  Anne,  married  first  to  Edward, 
son  of  Henry  YI. ,  and  secondly  to  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester.    [Wars  of  thb  Rosbs.] 

Gontinaator  of  the  Oroylond  ChronicU; 
Warkworth,  .ChronieU;  Paatcn  IMt^t,  with 
Oairdner's  Introd.;  Arrival  of  Edward  IV. 
(Camden  Soo.);  Brougham,  sng.  undtr  th$ 
JuouM  o/Lanoiuter, 

Warwick,  Thomas  Beavchamp,  Earl  of 
(d.  1401),  was  appointed  Governor  to  Rich- 
ard II.  during  his  minority.  In  1386  he 
joined  Gloucester,  and  was  one  of  the  lords 
who  appealed  De  Vere,  and  the  other  royal 
muusters,  of  treason.  In  1397  he  was  ac- 
cused of  conspiring  with  Gloucester  against 
the  king,  and  condemned  to  death.  But 
having  confessed  his  guilt,  his  sentence  was 
commuted  to  exile,  and  he  was  banished  to 
the  Isle  of  Man.  On  the  deposition  of  Richard 
II.  he  was  released. 

Washixiffton*  founded  in  1790  as  the 
Federal  capital  of  the  United  States,  was 
attacked  by  the  English  during  the  American 
War  (1812 — 14).  A  body  of  troops  under 
General  Ross  was  landed  on  the  Chuapeake, 
while  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Cockbum  assisted 
in  the  operations.  The  Americans  were  able 
to  offer  little  resistance  to  the  veterans  of  the 
Peninsula,  who  had  been  sent  straight  off 
from  Bordeaux  for  this  service.  The  town 
was  occupied  by  the  British,  and  though  there 
was  little  loss  of  life,  the  Capitol,  and  all  the 
public  buildings  and  offices,  were  destroyed ; 
an  act  which  caused  great  indignation  both  in 
America  and  Europe.  [Ambricaic  War.] 

Washington,  Tub  Trbatt  of  (May  8, 
1871),  was  concluded  between  England  and  the 


United  States.  Its  provisions  were  that  a 
mixed  court  of  arbitrators  should  meet  to  adj  ust 
the  Alabama  claims  at  Geneva,  and  that  bv 
this  award  the  two  nations  should  be  bound, 
prescribing  also  the  rules  in  accordance  with 
which  the  arbitrators  should  decide  on  their 
verdict ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  should  have  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of 
every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts 
and  shores  and  in  the  bays,  harbours,  and 
creeks  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  colony  of  Prince  Edwaiti's 
Island,  and  of  the  various  islands  adjacent, 
with  permission  to  land  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  their  nets  or  curing  their  fish ;  that 
this  liberty  should  only  extend  to  sea-fishing ; 
that  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  should  have 
similar  rights  of  fishing  and  landing  on  the 
eastern  sea  coasts  and  shores  of  the  United 
States  north  of  the  39th  parallel;  that  the 
navigation  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  its 
tributaries,  and  canals,  should  be  open  to 
the  subjects  of  the  United  States ;  that  in 
return  the  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  canals 
between  it  and  the  Atlantic,  should  be  open  to 
British  subjects.  That  the  San  Juan  ques- 
tion should  be  decided  by  arbitration.  That 
this  treaty  should  last  for  ten  year8,and  should 
not  expire  after  that  time  until  two  years 
have  elapsed  from  the  date  when  notice  of 
withdrawal  is  given  by  either  party.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  treaty  the  Geneva  Com- 
mission of  Arbitrators  met  to  decide  the 
Alabama  claims,  and  the  San  Juan  question 
was  arbitrated  by  the  Germcm  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, 1872.    [GxNBVA  Award.] 

Washington,  Georob  (».  1732,  i.  1799), 
distinguished  himself  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Braddock  in  his  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against 'Fort  Duqueene,  taking  part 
also  in  its  capture  in  1768.  Together  with 
Patrick  Henry,  he  represented  Virginia  at 
the  General  Congress  at  Virginia  in  1774, 
and  expressed  moderate  views  by  no  means 
favourable  to  secession.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  was  chosen  commander-in-chief. 
This  is  the  place  for  the  very  briefest  account 
only  of  his  military  operations.  His  first 
great  success  was  in  compelling  the  English 
to  evacuate  Boston  in  March,  1776,  but  he 
was  defeated  at  Long  Island  by  General 
Howe,  and  compelled  to  retreat  west  of  the 
Delaware.  A  succession  of  defeats,  notably 
one  at  Brandywine  in  Sept.,  1777,  followed 
two  slight  successes  at  Trenton  and  Prince- 
town,  but  they  were  more  than  compensated 
by  the  victory  of  Gates  at  Saratoga  (Oct., 
1777).  In  June,  1778,  he  fought  an  indecisive 
battle  at  Monmouth  Court  House.  During 
the  greater  part  of  1779  and  1780  he  remained 
inactive,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  army ; 
but  in  1781,  having  been  appointed  to  the 
conmiand  of  the  army  of  the  South,  he  was 
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enabled  to  direct  the  important  operations  of 
U-reen  and  Morgan,  which  resulted  in  the 
coUapse  of  the  British  attack,  and  the  snr- 
render  of  Lord  ComwaUis.  On  the  conclasion 
of  peace,  Washington  resigned  his  commission 
to  Congress,  and  retired  to  his  farm.  He 
was,  however,  in  1787,  elected  President  of  the 
National  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  which 
remodelled  the  constitution.  Two  years  later 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  again  in  1792.  Perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  his  tenure  of  ofiSce 
was  the  skill  with  which  he  kept  America 
clear  of  the  complications  created  by  the 
French  Revolution.  In  1794  hostilities 
seemed  imminent  with  England,  but  Wash- 
ing^n  averted  them  by  sending  John  Jay  to 
London  on  a  special  mission,  and  two  years 
later  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty.  He 
declined  to  be  nominated  for  the  presidency 
a  third  time.  Just  before  his  death,  when 
war  with  France  seemed  at  hand,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief. 

Sparks,  IAf«  and  WriXinq*  of  ITcuMnytoK,  U 
vols.,  and  Diplomatic  Hwtory  qf  tK$  Amtrioan  80- 
voltttion}  Bancroft,  Hift.  ^  Am«rtca;  Guisot, 
Wtuhingioni  Wuhiagton  Irving,  Ifif*  <4 
TTMlnn^toii. 

Waterloo,  Tm  Battlb  of  (June  18, 
181 5),  was  oneof  the  decisive  battles  in  history, 
since  it  closed  the  great  European  war  against 
France,  and  it  decided  the  fate  of  Napoleon 
and  of  Europe.  In  June,  1816,  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Belgian  frontier.  Wellington's 
army  was  drawn  up  so  as  to  cover  Brussels,  in 
a  long  line  from  Charleroi  to  Antweip.  The 
Prusoans,  under  Blucher,  extended  eastward 
from  Charleroi  to  Li^ge.  Napoleon  attempted 
to  push  between  the  two  armies,  and  to  crush 
them  in  detail.  On  the  15th  he  attacked  the 
Prussians  at  Charleroi,  and  drove  them  back. 
On  the  16th  his  right  attac^ked  the  PrussianB 
at  Ligny,  and,  after  a  hard  battle,  forced  them 
to  retreat.  Ney,  with  the  French  left,  at  tiie 
same  time  attacked  the  English  at  Quatre 
Bras.  After  fighting  all  day,  they  fell  back. 
The  English  slowly  retired  towards  Brussels 
on  the  1 7th.  WeUington,  relying  on  assistance 
from  Blucher,  who  was  slowly  retreating  to- 
wards Wavre,  determined  to  fight  at  Waterloa 
The  field  of  battle  consisted  of  two  low  lines 
of  hills,  running  parallel  to  one  another,  east 
and  west,  and  separated  by  a  valley  about 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Wellington  took  up  a 
I>osition  on  the  northern  ridge,  about  twelve 
miles  south  of  Brussels,  with  the  Forest  of 
Soignies  in  his  rear,  the  centre  of  the  position 
being  the  hamlet  of  Mont  St.  Jean.  His  army 
was  drawn  up  in  two  lines.  On  the  extreme 
left  of  the  front  line  were  li^ht  cavalry,  next  to 
them  were  the  fifth  and  fourth  Hanoverian 
brigades.  On  the  right  of  these  was  Bylandt's 
Dutch  and  Bel^n  infantry,  with  Pack  and 
Kemp's  brigades  on  their  right.  On  theirright, 
and  garrisoning  the  farm-buildings  of  La 
Haye  Sainte,  stood  the  Third  Division,  under 


Alten,  consisting  of  t2ie  King's  German  legion, 
and  a  Hanoverian  brigade.  To  their  right  again 
was  Halkett*s  brigade,  and  the  two  brigades 
of  the  Guards,  under  Maitland  and  Byng,  who 
held  the  farm  of  Hougoumont.     The  second 
line  was   composed  entirely  of  cavalry,  the 
greatest  strength  being  concentrated  behmd 
the  centre,  resting  on  the  Charleroi  road ;  Lord 
Uxfaridge  being  in  command  of  the  whole.  The 
French  on  the  opposite  ridge  were  drawn  up  in 
two  lines,  with  the  entire  Imperial  Guard, 
cavalry,  and  infantry,  in  rear  of  the  centre 
as  a  reserve.      The  b«ttle  began  at  half-put 
eleven  by  a  fierce  attack  on   Hoogoumool 
under  Jerome :  but  though  the  French  won 
the  gardens  and  orchards,  they  ooold  not  drive 
the  Guards  from  the  buildinga  themselves. 
As  this  attack  failed  in  its  main  object.  Napo- 
leon directed  a  grand  attack  on  the  left-centre 
of  the  allied  position.      As  the  columns  ap- 
proached, the  Dutch  and  Belgian  tnx^  fled 
in  panic ;  but  Picton,  with  the  3,000  men  who 
formed  the  brigades   of    Pack   and   Kemp, 
seised  the  moment  when  the  French  halted  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill.    His  men  fired  a  volley 
at  thirty  yards*  distance,  and  then,  charging, 
drove  the  columns  back  over  the  hill.     Mesa- 
while  Kellermann's  cuirassiers,  who  had  ridden 
up  the  Charleroi  road  in  support  of  NeVs  at- 
tack, had  been  charged  by  I^rd  TJxbridge,  at 
the  head  of  the  Household  Brigade,  uid  had 
been  driven  back  in  headlong  confuaioo.    It 
was  about   half-past  three  when    Napdleon 
found  that  his  grand  attack  had  failed,  and 
that,  fxt  from  making  any  way,  he  had  very 
much  weakened  his  right  wing,  while,  at  the 
same  time,   there    were   sure   signs  of  the 
approach  of  the  Prussians.      He  directed  all 
his  splendid  cavalry  to  attack  the  centre  and 
right,  while  fresh  assaults  were  made  upcm 
Hougoumont  and  La  Haye  Sainte.    But  the 
cuirassiers  could  make  no  impression  on  the 
impenetrable  squares  of  British  infantry,  and 
the  artillery  played  upon  them  as  they  retired, 
so  that  they  were  almost  wholly  destroyed. 
In  the  meantime  the  attacks  on  La  HayeSusts 
had  been  carried  on  with  determined  vigour ; 
and  between  six  and  seven  o*clock  the  French 
took  the  place.    The  PrussianB  were  pronwug 
on,  and  were  already  carrj'ing  on  a  fierce  000- 
test  for  the  possession  of  Planoenoit,  which 
lay  in  the  rear  of  the  French  right,  luid  which 
the  Toung  Guard  had  been  detached  to  hoU. 
Napoleon  ordered  the  Old  Guard,  who  had  u 
yet  taken  no  part  in  the  struggle,  to  advance. 
The  two  oolnmns  advanced  bcSwe«n  La  Haye 
Sainte  and  Hougoumont.  They  were  suddenly 
encountered    on   the  top  of  the  ascent  1^ 
Maitland's  Guards,  who  were  lying  dovn. 
When  the  French  arrived  at  tke  top,  the 
Guards  suddenly  roee  up,  at  a  distance  it  fifty 
yards,  and  while  the  Frandi  attempted  to  d^* 
ploy  into  line^  showered  volley  after  volly 
into  their  ranks,  till  they  became  disordered. 
Then  the  Guards  charged,  and  drove  the 
French    oolanm    headlong   down    the  hiU» 
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returning  to  their  position,  however,  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  destruction  oi  the  second 
column,  which  bore  on,  undismayed,  slightly 
towards  the  left.  The  column  broke,  and 
fled  in  disorder.  Napoleon,  meanwhile,  was 
rallying  tlie  remains  of  the  fbst  column  of  the 
Old  Guard  round  La  Belle  Alliance;  but 
Wellington  now  took  the  offensive.  Soon 
after  eight  o^dock  he  gave  the  word  for  a 
f^eneral  advance  along  the  whole  line.  The 
British  troops  rushed  down  from  the  ridge, 
and  up  the  opposite  slope.  The  Old  Guturd 
bravely  rallied,  and  attempted  to  stem  the 
current.  But  it  was  in  vain.  The  British 
swept  away  all  resistance  in  their  impetuous 
rush ;  and  the  French  army  gave  itself  up  to 
flight  in  hopeless  confusion,  every  one  seek- 
ing only  his  own  safety.  Wellington,  riding 
bock,  met  Blucher  at  La  Belle  Alliance,  and 
entrusted  to  him  the  pursuit  with  the  Prus- 
sians, who  were  comparatively  fresh.  The 
allies,  under  Wellington,  had  lost  15,000  men 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  battle ;  the  Prus- 
sians 7,000 ;  but  the  French  army  was  annihi- 
lated. It  lost  from  23,000  to  30,000,  and  the 
survivon  were  a  mere  scattered  mob.  Wel- 
lington's army  had  numbered  about  68,000  at 
the  beginning  of  the  battle,  Napoleon's  about 
70,000. 

Siborne,  WaUrloo;  Cbesn^,  Wattrtoo  L$e- 
turn  ;  Aliaoiip  HU^,  of  EMropt ;  CnBMj,  Dteinve 
BiUUm  of  ike  WorU;  Thiers,  Hitt.  of  th§  Con- 
tulaU  and  Emptr«;  Jomiiii,  MUtiary  Hut.  of 
Napolson,  [W.  R.  S.] 

Watlintf  Street  was  one  of  the  great 
Roman  roaos  through  Britain.  Starting  from 
liichborough,  it  passed  by  Ganterbury,  whence, 
leaving  Rochester  to  the  right,  it  ran  to 
London,  which  it  passed  through,  thence  to 
Vorulam,  Dunstable,  Towcaster,  Weedon, 
Dovebridge,  High  Cross,  Fazeley,  and  Wel- 
ling^n,  to  Wroxeter.  It  then  crossed  the 
Severn,  and  continued  by  Rowton  and  Bala 
to  Tommen-y-Mawr,  where  it  divided  into 
two  branches.  One  ran  by  Beddgelert  to 
Caernarvon  and  Anglesea;  the  other  by 
Dolwyddelan  to  the  Menai  Straits,  where  one 
branch  went  to  Holyhead,  and  the  other 
through  Aber  to  Chester,  thence  by  North 
wich,  Manchester,  Ilkley,  Masham,  and  New- 
ton, to  Catterick.  Creasing  the  Tees,  it  ran 
by  Binchester,  Ebchester,  and  Corbrid^e,  into 
Scotland,  thence  by  Jedburgh  to  the  interior 
of  ScoUand,  probably  as  for  as  the  Forth. 
Other  authorities  regard  the  road  between 
London  and  Wroxeter  as  alone  properly  the 
Watling  Street.  But  the  name  seems  popu- 
larly to  have  been  used  to  denote  several  lines 
of  Roman  highways.    [Roman  Roads.] 

Wateou,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
{b.  1737,  d,  1816),  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  O&ntbridge,  of  which  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  in  1760.  He  became  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  1764,  and  in  1771  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity.  He  wrote  largely  both  on 
scientiflc  subjects  and  on  theology,  and  had 
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also  written  some  pamphlets  to  defend  and 
explain  Whig  principles,  when,  in  July,  1782, 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  Jjlandaff  by  Lord 
Shelbume.  He  sided  with  the  Whigs  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  supported  the  claims  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  Regency  question. 
In  1792,  in  his  charge  to  the  clergy,  he 
vehemently  eulogised  the  French  Revolution. 
Subsequently  he  changed  his  views  on  this 
subject,  and  wrote  in  1798  an  Address  to  ike 
People  of  Oreat  Britain,  which  was  an  energetic 
appeal  in  favour  of  the  war  against  France, 
and  excited  immense  public  attention.  In 
1803  he  wrote  anothw  pamphlet  on  the  same 
subject.  His  best-known  work  is  perhaps  his 
Apology  for  the  Bible  against  the  attacks  of 
Thomas  jraine. 

Wauzin,  John  db  {d,  eirea  1471),  was  a 
French  knight,  who  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  but  subsequently  joined  the 
English,  and  attached  himself  to  Sir  John 
Fastolf.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  England 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1471, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  Rolls  Series. 

Waverley,  Thb  Annals  of,  is  one  of 
the  monastic  chronicles — written  in  the  Cis- 
tercian Abbey  of  that  name  in  Surrey — which 
extends  fronv  the  Incarnation  to  the  year 
1291.  From  1277  to  the  end  the  work  appeara 
to  be  contemporary,  and  is  of  great  i^ue. 
It  has  been  published  in  the  Rolls  Series. 

Waynflete.  William  (d,  1486),  was 
master  of  Winchester  School  from  about  1432 
to  1443,  when  he  was  made  first  provost  of 
Eton.  In  1447  he  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  in  1456  became  Chancellor. 
In  1460  he  resigned  the  Great  Seal,  and, 
though  he  had  beeh  an  attached  friend  to 
Henry  VI.,  he  lived  unmolested  by  Edward 
I y .  In  1 448  Way nflete  conmiencea  the  foun- 
dation of  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  which 
was  completed  in  1456.  He  also  founded  a 
school  in  his  native  town  of  Waynflete,  in 
Lincolnshire. 

Ways  and  Means,  Thb  Committee  of, 
IB  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Com- 
mons appointed  to  determine  how  the  money 
is  to  be  raised  which  has  been  voted  to  the 
Crown  after  the  resolutions  framed  by  the 
Committee  of  Supply  have  been  agreed  to. 
Its  principal  duty  is  to  receive  the  budget  or 
financial  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Resolutions  for  new  ways  of 
raising  revenue  are  often  submitted  to  it 
previous  to  being  embodied  in  bills. 

Wedderbnm,  Albxandeb,  Lord  LoroH- 
BORovoH  and  Earl  of  Rosslyn  (b.  1733,  d, 
1805),  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  advocate  and 
iudga  He  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar,  but 
his  short  career  in  Scotland  came  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion  in  1757,  and  he  came  to  London, 
and  was  called  to  the  English  bar.  In  1762, 
through  the  interest  of  Lord  Bute,  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  tiie  Rothesay  and 
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Invemry  BuighA.  In  1769  he  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  Uie  legality  of  Wilkes's  election,  which 
earned  him  a  congratulatory  banquet  at  the 
hands  of  the  Oppoiiition.  In  1771,  however, 
he  left  his  party,  and  became  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral to  Lord  North.  In  his  new  office  he  is 
described  as  **ele^nt,  subtle,  and  insinuat- 
ing," but  he  had  no  great  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  powers  till,  in  1773,  he  defended 
Lord  Olive  against  General  Burgo}*ne's  reso- 
lution. During  the  following  years  he  de- 
fended the  policy  of  the  mmistry  on  the 
American  war.  In  1778  he  refused  the  office 
of  Chief  Baron,  and  continued  in  Parliament 
to  urge  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Next 
year  he  became  Attorney-General,  and  de- 
livered his  last  great  speech  in  the  Lower 
House  in  favour  of  a  firm  policy  of  repression 
towards  Ireland.  In  1780  he  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Loughborough.  When  the  Coalition 
ministry  was  formed  ^1783)  the  Great  Seal 
was  put  into  commission,  and  Lord  Lough- 
borough was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, but  in  1784  the  chancellorship  was 
given  to  Lord  Thurlow.  In  his  disgust,  Lord 
Loughborough  became  a  oomplote  Foxite. 
He  now  took  all  pains  to  cultivate  favour 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  advocated  his 
claims  in  the  debates  on  the  Regency  Bill. 
In  1791  he  made  a  %dg^rous  attack  on  Pitt's 
Russian  policy,  and  became  so  strong  a  Whig 
that  he  advocated  measures  for  Catholic  relief, 
"although  it  is  now  certain  that  when  he 
became  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience,  he 
Ix>i8oned  the  royal  mind  by  scruples  about 
the  coronation  oath,  and  that  he  obstructed 
the  poUcy  which  he  at  this  time  advocated." 
He  now  opened  negotiations  with  Pitt,  who,  in 
return  for  his  services  in  securing  the  ad- 
herence of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the  Pitt 
ministry,  obtained  for  him  the  Great  Seal 
(Jan.,  1793).  In  1794  he  advised  the  State 
prosecutions  for  sedition,  and,  while  he  cooled 
towards  the  Prince  of  Wales,  tried  to  win 
favour  with  George  III.  In  1800  he  opposed 
all  measures  for  Catholic  emancipation  con- 
nected with  the  Union,  and  became  somewhat 
estranged  from  Pitt.  The  next  year  he 
betrayed  the  Prime  Minister's  private  corre- 
Bpondcnee  to  the  king,  and  thereby  obtained 
the  dismissal  of  Pitt.  Adding^n,  succeeding 
to  the  vacant  place,  got  rid  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough by  the  bribe  of  an  elevation  to  an 
earldom,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Rossi}?!!. 
Henceforth  his  Parliamentary  career  was 
unimportant.  At  his  death  George  III.  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "He  has  not  left  a 
greater  knave  behind  him  in  my  dominions." 

Campbell,  Livn  of  tK»  Cha»e«Uors;  JesM,  Jr»- 
motTM  of  th€  Rtign  ofO^orgt  III.  ;  Parliammtory 
Hitt,;  Treveljan,  Early  Lift  qf  C.  J.  Foar; 
LtUnt  of  Junius. 

Wedmore,  Thb  Pbacb  of  (879),  is  the 
name  frequently  ffiven  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween   Alfred    and    Quthrum,   though   the 


treaty  was  oertainly  oonduded  at  Chip- 
penham. The  village  of  Wedmore  lies  near 
Athelney,  between  Bridgewater  and  YeoriL 
The  treaty  is  of  great  importanoe,  as  assign- 
ing a  definite  district  to  the  Danes^  and  estab- 
lishing a  modus  vivendi  between  them  and 
the  ^glish.  The  boundaries  here  agreed 
upon  were — **  Up  on  the  Thames,  and  then 
up  on  the  Lea,  and  along  the  Lea  to  its  aouive, 
then  right  to  Bedford ;  then  up  on  the  Onae 
unto  Watling  Street"  Thus  the  Danes  weiv 
to  leave  Wessex,  but  keep  East  Awgii*  and 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Merday  but  tb« 
south-western  part  of  Mercia  was  unit«d  to 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex.  "  Speaking  roughly/' 
says  Mr.  Freeman,  '*  Alfred  reooTeied  that 
jpaii  of  Mercia  which  had  been  onginalhr 
West  Saxon,  and  which  had  he&k  oonqnend 
by  the  Angles  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries.  .  .  .  The  Danes  got  much  thr 
largest  part  of  England;  still  Alfred  con- 
trived to  keep  London."  [Ax<ruu>;  Da>xs; 
Mbbcia.] 

Freeman,  Norman  Comqumtt  voL  i^  and  Oil 
Eng.  Hist. ;  8tiMm,SdHi  Ckvfen^  68. 

WelleSf  Lbo,  Loan  {d.  1461),  was  a  dis- 
tinguished commander  in  the  French  wars, 
and  in  1438  was  made  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
which  ofiice  he  held  till  1443.  He  fought  on 
the  Lancastrian  side  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Towton. 

WelleSy  RicHABD,  Loan  (d.  1470),  son  of 
the  above,  was  allowed  to  receive  his  father^s 
goods  and  estates  by  Edward  lY.,  thoo^  he 
had  been  attainted,  and  in  1468  he  was  restored 
to  all  his  honours.  In  1470  his  son  raised  s 
rebellion  in  Lincofaishire,  and  Lord  Welles, 
being  unable  to  induce  him  to  sabmii,  vu 

Eut  to  death  by  Edward,  oontrary  tea  pn»nu«e 
e  had  made. 


Welles,  Sir  Bobkbt  {d.  1470),  was  the  sea 
of  Richard,  Lord  Welles.  In  1470,  probably  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he 
raised  a  rebellion  in  Lincolnshire.  Alth<nucii 
the  cry  of  **King  Henry!**  was  raised,  and 
many  I/incastrians  joined  his  standard,  it 
would  seem  that  his  real  object  was  to  $«?< 
Glarenceon  the  throne.  Before  assislanoe  oooJd 
arrive  from  Warwick  or  Clarence,  he  vas 
attacked  by  the  king,  and  totally  defeated  ia 
the  battle  of  Looseooat  Field,  near  Stamford. 
Ue  WBB  captured,  and  beheaded  the  day  after 
the  battle,  having  made  a  full  conlession  c! 
his  designs. 

Wellesl^t  RiCRABD  Collet,  MA»Qrr»« 
07  {b.  1760,  d.  1842),  was  the  eldest  son  of  th* 
first  Earl  of  Moming^n,  and  elder  brother  vi 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  took  hi»  smI 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  as  soon  as  h^ 
became  of  age,  and  also  entered  the  English 
House  of  (Emmons  as  member  for  B«ml- 
ston  in  1786,  and  afterwards  for  Windsor 
He  took  the  Tory  side  in  the  debates  en 
the  Begency  of  1789,  and  greatly  distia- 
guished  himself.    In  1797,  having  pceviooslr 
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occupied  a  seat  on  the  Board  of  Control,  he 
received  a  British  peerage  (aa  Baron  Mom- 
ington),  and  was  nominated  to  succeed  Lord 
Comwallis  as  Governor-General  of  India. 
In  1799  he  became  Marquess  Wellesley  in 
the  Irish  peerage.  His  govemor-generalBhip 
in  India  was  an  eventful  period.  On  first 
landing  he  found  the  English  power  exposed 
to  great  dangers,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a 
formidable  body  of  disciplined  troops  in  the 
service  of  the  Nizam.  By  great  firmness 
and  skill  Lord  Momington  prevailed  on  the 
Nizam  to  disband  his  army,  and  to  enter  into 
a  subsidiary  alliance  with  England.  He  next 
determined  to  crush  the  power  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun  (q.T.),  who  was  then  deeply  engaged 
in  intrigues  with  France.  Owing  to  the 
firmness  and  energy  of  the  viceroy,  the  troops 
were  speedily  put  into  a  state  of  efficiency. 
In  1799  war  was  declared  on  Tippoo,  and 
three  armies  advanced  on  Seringapatam. 
The  Bombay  army  won  a  victory  at  Suoasere, 
and  that  of  Madras  at  >Ialaveily  and  Arikora. 
Seringapatam  was  invested  and  captured,  and 
Tippoo  slain  in  the  assault.     Mysore  was 

Sartitioned,  and  the  Mohammedan  dynasty 
riven  out.  In  1 80 1  Lord  Wellesley  organised 
the  Red  Sea  expedition  (q.v.),  and  despatched 
a  large  force  into  Eg^^pt  to  assirt  in  the 
operations  against  the  French.  He  then 
proceeded  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Mahratta  States.  He  forced  the  treaty  of 
Basaein  upon  the  Peishwa  Bajee  Kao. 
Thereupon  a  combination  of  Scindiah,  Holkar, 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  was  formed  against 
the  English,  and  the  result  was  the  hardly 
contested  campaigns  in  which  the  British, 
under  Colonel  WeUesley  and  Lake,  were 
completely  succeasfuL  The  siege  of  Ali- 
gurh,  the  battles  of  Delhi  and  Laswaree, 
soon  reduced  Scindiah*s  French  battalions 
in  Hindostan;  the  battles  of  Assye  and 
Argaom  were  followed  by  the  treaties  of 
Deogaom  and  Surgee  Anjengaom,  which  em- 
bodied the  submission  of  Scindiah  and  the 
Bhonslah. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Wellesley  had  paid  much 
attention  to  the  commercial  development  of 
India.  He  gave  great  offence  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  partly  b^  the  magnitude  and  ex- 
pense of  his  military  exploits,  partly  by 
allowing  private  English  vessels  to  trade  in 
India,  contrary  to  the  Company's  monopoly. 
In  1805  Lord  Wellesley  was  recalled.  At- 
tempts were  unsuccessfully  made  in  Parlia- 
ment to  accuse  him  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  and  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  him  by  a  large 
majority.  But  after  thirty  years  the  feeling 
chimgea,  and  the  directors,  taking  advantage 
of  the  publication  of  his  despatches,  voted 
him  a  grant  of  £20,000,  and  ordered  his  statue 
to  be  placed  in  the  India  House.  His  policy 
in  India  was  to  establish  English  influence ; 
to  oblige  the  native  rulers  to  enter  into 
permanent  treaties  with  him;   to  place  the 


political  management  of  their  provinces  in 
the  hands  of  a  British  Resident ;  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  an  army  largely  officered  by 
Europeans;  while  the  native  princes  at  the 
same  time  retained  the  domestic  government 
in  their  own  hands.  **  The  administration  of 
Lord  Wellesley  may  be  regarded  as  the  third 
gre^it  epoch  in  the  formation  of  the  British 
Indian  empire.  .  .  Lord  Wellesley  was 
the  first  to  perceive  that  in  India  a  political 
equilibrium  was  impossible;  that  peace  was 
only  to  be  insured  by  establishing  the  pre- 
ponderance of  British  power;  and  that  the 
task  of  breaking  down  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy was  as  practicable  as,  sooner  or 
later,  it  must  have  been  necessary,  to  be 
undertaken." 

In  1808  Lord  Wellesley  was  appointed 
ambassador  in  Spain.  From  1809  to  Jan., 
1812,  he  was  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Mr.  Perce vaPs  cabinet,  but  resigned  in  con- 
sequence of  a  difference  with  his  colleagues 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  in  Ireland.  In 
May,  1812,  he  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
form  a  coalition  government.  Under  Lord 
Liverpoors  ministry  he  was  the  champion  of 
the  rights  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland. 
In  1815  he  loudly  censured  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  peace  with  France.  From  1821 
to  1828  he  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
but  when  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, took  office,  and  declared  against  the 
Catholic  claims,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  resigned. 
In  1831  he  was  appointed  Lord  Steward, 
imder  the  Gre^  Ministr}-,  and  in  1833  again 
became  Lord-Lieutenant,  but  resigned  in  1834. 
DetixUche*  qf  ihs  Marqtuu  WelUaUy,  ed.  by  R. 
Montgomery  Hartixi,  1836—1838;  Pearoe,  IAf§ 
itf  WeOnUy,  [B.  S.] 

Wellingtoily  Abthub  Wellesley,  Dvkb 
OP  {b,  1769,  d.  1852),  was  the  fourth  son  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Momington.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  the  military  college 
at  Angers,  where  he  studied  under  the  cele- 
brated Pignerol.  He  entered  the  army  in 
Alar.,  1787.  His  career  in  the  field  com- 
menced in  Holland  (1794),  under  the  Duke  of 
York.  He  shared  the  hardships  of  this 
campaign,  occupying  the  post  of  honour,  the 
rearguard.  He  received  a  colonelcy  in  1796. 
His  next  service  was  in  India,*  where  he 
passed  through  the  whole  of  the  Mysoi'e  War, 
and  the  Siege  of  Seringapatam,  being  at- 
tached to  the  Nizam^s  contingent  of  horse. 
In  July,  1799,  he  was  nominated  Governor  of 
Seringapatam  and  Mysore,  and  the  command 
in  chief  of  the  army  of  occupation  was  en- 
trusted to  him.  He  exercised  the  great 
powers  conferred  upon  him  in  such  a  way  as 
to  deserve  and  obtain  the  gratitude  and  respect 
of  the  natives,  and  to  display  his  own  extra- 
ordinary talents  for  organisation  and  command. 
While  thus  employed  he  found  it  necessary  to 
take  the  field  against  the  marauder  Dhoondiah 
Waugh,  whom  he  routed  and  slew.  In  1803 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general. 
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and  shortly  aften^'ards  the  Mahratta  War 
broke  out.  Major-General  Wellesley  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  force 
destined  to  restore  the  Peishwa  to  his  throne 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Bassein, 
as  well  as  to  act  a^iinst  the  Mahratta  chiefs. 
Operations  in  the  Deecan  were  quickly  opened, 
and  concluded  by  Wellosley's  brilliant  victory 
at  Assye  (Sept.  23,  1803),  and  Argaum  (Nov. 
19),  which  effectually  subdued  the  opposition 
of  Scindiah  and  the  llajah  of  Berar.  Shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  Mahratta  War,  General 
Wellesley  quitted  India,  and  after  an  absence 
of  five  years  landed  once  more  in  England. 
In  1807  he  was  appointed  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In 
the  following  August  he  was  nominated  to  a 
command  in  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen, 
and  rendered  important  services,  for  which  he 
received  the  special  thanks  of  Parliament. 
On  July  12  the  same  year  he  started,  with  a 
command  of  10,000  men,  for  Portugal,  the 
Portland  ministry  having  sent  these  troops  at 
the  request  of  the  Portuguese  government, 
who  feared  the  ambitious  designs  of  Napoleon. 
He  landed  successfully  at  Mondego,  marched 
on  Lisbon,  and  defeated  the  French  at  Rolica. 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  been  appointed 
over  Wellesley*s  head,  now  arrived  and  took 
the  command,  and  countermanded  all  Welles- 
ley's  dispositions  for  the  attack  on  Junot  at 
Corres  Vedras.  The  French  therefore  assailed 
the  English  at  Vimiera,  and  again  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  prevented  the  English  success  being 
decisive  by  forbidding  Wellesley  to  pursue 
and  cut  off  the  French  retreat  to  Torres 
Vedras.  The  Convention  of  Cintra  roused 
the  general  indignation  in  England  against 
the  expedition  and  its  commanders,  and 
especially,  but  most  unwarrantably,  against 
WelTo8l»»y.  He  returned  to  England  and 
resumed  his  Irish  duties  and  his  seat  in 
Parliament.  In  1809,  when  the  French  had 
entirely  occupied  the  Peninsula,  Wellesley 
was  sent  out  again  with  24,000  men.  He 
landed  at  Lisbon  (April  22),  marched  against 
Soult,  who  was  strongly  posted  at  Oporto, 
and  drove  him  into  Oalicia.  The  state  of 
his  commissariat  rendered  it  impossible  to 
pursue  and  march  on  Madrid  as  he  had  in- 
tended ;  while  the  obstinacy  and  imbecility  of 
the  Spanish  generals  rendered  co-operation 
impossible.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  crush- 
ing victory  of  Talavera  (q.v.),  he  was  obUged 
to  retreat.  The  next  year  was  occupied  with 
the  inroad  of  Napoleon,  the  victory  of  Bosaco, 
and  the  successful  defence  of  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras.  At  last,  in  1812,  after  the  capture  of 
Badajos  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Wellington 
began  his  march  across  Spain  by  defeating 
the  French  at  Salamanca;  opened  the  road 
to  Madrid;  and  marched  from  thence  to 
Burgos.  He  was,  however,  compelled  to  retire 
once  more  to  the  Portuguese  frontier.  In 
1813  he  marched  straight  to  Vittoria,  and 
from  victory  to  victory  till  Soult  was  finally 


routed  at  Orthez,  and  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon  ended  Uie  great  Peninsular  War 
(q.v.).  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he 
was  for  his  8er\'ice8  created  Marquis  of 
Douro  and  Duke  of  Wellington ;  the  House 
of  Commons  voted  him  an  annuity  oi 
£10,000,  which  was  afterwarda  commutel 
for  the  sum  of  £400,000,  and  on  July  1 
the  thanks  of  the  House  were  conveyed  to 
him  by  the  Speaker.  The  highest  honours 
were  conferred  on  him  by  the  allies,  and 
he  was  made  a  field-marshal  in  each  of 
the  principal  armies  of  Europe.  In  August 
he  proceeded  to  Paris  to  represent  the  Britiah 
government  at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries. 
He  remained  five  months,  and  bore  a  prin- 
cipal  share  in  the  negotiations  of  this  year.  In 
Jan.,  1815,  the  duke  was  accredited  to  Vienna 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Britain 
at  the  Congress  of  the  European  Powers, 
and  united  with  Austria  and  France  in  re- 
sisting  the  demands  of  Russia  aad  Prussia. 
In  Felnruar}'  Napoleon  broke  loose  from  Elba, 
and  Wellington  was  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  against  him.  The  Hundred  Days 
ended  at  Waterloo  (q.v.),  and  the  allied 
armies  marched  on  Paris,  where  Wellington 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  restraining 
the  Prussian  desire  for  vengeance ;  and 
it  was  in  consequence  of  his  advice  that 
the  army  of  occupation,  which  was  to  have 
remained  for  five  years,  evacuated  France  at 
the  end  of  three.  The  military  career  of  th*^ 
duke  thus  came  to  an  end.  In  Oct.,  1819, 
while  attending  the  Congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  he  was  ofEered  and  accepted  the 
office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  with 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  He  took  no  prominent 
part,  however,  in  the  administration  cf  home 
afifairs,  though  he  shared  the  odium  which 
accrued  to  the  government  from  its  coerciTe 
policy.  He  represented  Great  Britain  at  the 
Congress  of  Verona  in  1822,  and  protested 
against  the  armed  intervention  of  the  French 
court  in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  In  1826,  hr* 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  peaceable 
settlement  of  the  Greek  quertion.  In  tht' 
following  year  he  refused  to  serve  nnder  Mr. 
Canning,  and  resigned  the  post  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  which  had  naturally  come  to  him  on 
the  deaUi  of  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1828,  ht 
himself  became  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
The  Canningites  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
seats  for  a  short  time,  but  very  soon  disKn- 
sions  arose,  and  they  were  either  driven  out 
or  resigned  spontaneously.  The  grreat  question 
of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  had  now  fw 
a  quarter  of  a  contury  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  legislature,  and  had  become  not  so 
much  a  question  of  abstract  principle  and 
policy  as  of  national  peace  and  secmity. 
The  continued  anarchy  of  Ireland,  the  intrr- 
minable  division  of  cabinets,  the  distractian 
of  imperial  councils,  and  the  utter  imposta- 
bility  of  maintaining  such  a  state  of  thiB|:t, 
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at  last  satisfied  the  duke  and  Sir  Robert  Poel 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  clamorous 
demand  of  the  Roman  Catholics  should  be 
conceded.  The  premier  had  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered, 
and  the  sacrifices  which  must  be  made  in  thus 
surrendering  the  citadel  of  Protestant  as- 
cendancy,  but  having  made  up  his  mind  that 
this  measure  was  necessary,  he  carried  it 
through  resolutely  and  characteristically. 
His  policy  was  announced  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne  (Feb.  6th,  1829),  and  so  vigorously 
was  the  measure  pressed,  that  in  spite  of  the 
most  determined  opposition,  the  Relief  Bill 
passed  both  Houses  by  a  large  majority,  and 
in  little  more  than  a  month  became  law.  The 
ministry  of  the  duke  was  greatly  weakened 
by  his  victory  over  the  principles  and  preju- 
dices of  his  party.  His  opponents  were  not 
conciliated,  while  many  of  his  old  supporters 
had  become  furious  in  their  indignation. 
The  duke  failed  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  his  obstinate  opposition  to  Parliamentary 
Reform  caused  the  downfall  of  his  ministry, 
the  accession  of  Earl  Grey  (1831),  and  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  (q.v.).  At  the 
final  crisis  of  the  Bill,  Wellington,  at  the 
request  of  the  king,  left  the  House  of  Lords, 
followed  by  about  a  hundred  peers,  to  allow 
the  Bill  to  pass.  All  through  this  period  the 
tide  of  popular  feeling  ran  strongly  against 
the  duke,  who  found  it  necessary  to  protect  his 
windows  from  the  mob  by  casings  of  iron. 
When  the  excitement  of  the  Reform  agitation 
had  subsided,  popular  feeling  towards  him 
gradually  chaoged ;  and  during  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  retained  a  firm  hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  English  people.  In  1834  the  king 
announced  his  intention  to  recall  the  duke  to 
his  councils,  but  the  latter  insisted  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  the  proper  person  to  be 
]>laced  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
himself  accepted  the  post  of  Foreign  Secretary. 
In  1835,  he  retired  with  his  leader,  and  never 
again  took  charge  of  any  of  the  great  civil 
(lopartments  of  state.  In  1841,  on  the  return 
of  his  party  to  i)ower,  he  accepted  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  but  without  office;  though  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the 
country.  In  1842,  he  again  became  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  was  confirmed  in  the 
office  for  life  by  patent  under  the  Great  Seal. 
When  the  Irish  famine  brought  the  Anti- 
Com-law  agitation  to  a  crisis,  he  changed  with 
Peel,  and  gave  that  minister  the  warmest 
and  most  consistent  support  in  his  new  com- 
mercial policy.  It  was  in  fact  mainly  through 
the  duke*s  influence  that  the  opposition  of  the 
great  territorial  magnates  was  withdrawn. 
On  the  complete  break-up  of  the  Conservative 
party,  in  1846,  the  duke  formally  intimated 
his  final  retirement  from  political  life,  and 
never  again  took  any  part  u  the  debates  in 
the  House  of  Lords  except  on  military' 
matters.  But  he  continued  to  take  the  warmest 
interest   in  the    welfare    of    the  army,  the 


countr}'',  and  the  sovereign,  and  was  regarded 
by  the  queen  as  a  friendly  and  intimate 
adviser.  With  the  nation  the  popularity  of 
"  the  duke  '*  during  his  later  years  was 
extraordinary  and  almost  unique.  Wherever 
he  appeared  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
and  affection.  On  Sept.  14,  1862,  ho 
died  at  Walmer  Castle,  where  he  resided  as 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Of  Wellington's 
eminence  as  a  general  there  is  no  question. 
In  an  age  of  great  commanders  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest ;  inferior  to  few  of  his  con- 
temporaries, save  the  great  opponent  whose 
designs  he  so  often  defeated.  The  integrity, 
honesty,  and  disinterested  simplicity  of  his 
private  character  are  equally  little  open  to 
doubt.  His  position  as  a  statesman  admits 
of  more  dispute.  That  he  did  not  altogether 
comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he 
livea,  and  that  he  offered  an  unbending  front 
to  reforms  which  in  the  end  he  was  obliged  to 
accept,  can  scarcely  be  denied. 

Wellington  De$patcht»t  1852,  1860-6,  and 
1867;  BriaJmont,  Life  of  Welltngton;  Aliaoij. 
Hitt.  of  Euroye;  Von  Sybel,  Fr«n«h  i{«volii- 
Hon;  TliierB,  Hut,  of  tk«  CoMvlaJte  and  Emyirt; 
Napier,  Penintular  Wars  OreviUe,  Memotrs; 
Walpole,  Hist,  of  Eng.from  1816;  Stapleton, 
Q0org»  Canning  and  hia  TtmM;  Paoli,  Englitcha 
GuokiclUe  Mit  181S ;  Molesworth,  Higt.  of  ths 
Reform  BUI ;  ¥eeU  Utmoirt.  [S.  J.  L.] 

Welsh  Jndioatnre,  AsoLrnoN  of  (ii 

Geo.  IV.  &  1  Wm.  IV.).  In  1820  a  select 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Welsh  judicature,  which  had  existed  for  cen- 
turies, in  spite  of  proposals  to  remove  it.  The 
Common  Laws  Conmiissioners  of  1822  de- 
cided that  its  continuance  was  indefensible. 
Peel,  therefore,  introduced  (1830)  a  bill  for 
its  abolition,  and  for  adding  an  additional 
judge  to  each  of  the  three  superior  courts  at 
Westminster.  The  bill  became  law  in 
1830.  The  Special  Sessions  in  Wales  were 
abolished,  and  that  country,  with  Cheshire, 
erected  into  new  circuits,  served  by  the  ordi- 
nary judges. 

Wendover,  Rogbb  of  {d.  1236),  was  a 
monk  of  St.  Albans,  and  for  a  few  years  Prior 
of  Belvoir.  The  great  work  usually  though 
not  universally  attributed  to  him.  Floret  Hiato' 
riarumy  extends  from  the  Creation  to  the  year 
1235,  and  for  the  last  thirty-five  is  a  most 
valuable  authority.  *'  It  is  from  him,"  says 
Mr.  Gairdner,  "  we  derive  most  of  the  in- 
formation we  possess  about  the  reign  of  King 
John ;  and  the  straightforward  simplicity  with 
which  he  tells  the  tale,  denouncing  wicked- 
ness and  injustice  where  necessary,  without 
invective  or  high-colouring  of  any  kind,  is 
admirable."  His  work  was  continued  from 
1236  by  Matthew  Paris. 

There  is  an  edition  of  the  Floret  in  the  Bolls 
Series,  and  a  translation  in  Bohn*s  Antiquarian 
Library. 

Wenlock,  Loed  id.  1471),  was  originally 
a  supporter  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  and 
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fought  in  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alhans. 
Subaequently  he  went  over  to  the  Yorkists, 
and  was  attainted  in  1459.  He  commanded 
the  rear  of  the  Yorkist  army  in  the  battle  of 
Towton,  and  many  honours  and  rewards  were 
g^ven  him  by  Edward  IV.  He  afterwards 
joined  Warwick  and  the  malcontents,  and 
fought  on  the  Lancastrian  side  in  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury,  where  he  was  slain,  it  is  said 
by  Somerset,  who  suspected  him  of  treachery. 

Wenslaydale's  Case,  Lord   (18o6). 

Sir  James  Parke,  judge  of  uxe  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Wensleydale ;  but  the  patent 
which  conferred  the  title  on  him  contained 
the  unusual  recital  that  his  barony  was  to 
be  held  **  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.*' 
This  creation  was  an  attempt  to  revive  a  right 
which  had  lain  in  abeyance  since  the  reig^  of 
Richard  II.  There  was  a  very  strong  feeling 
in  the  House  of  Lords  against  this,  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst  acted  as  its  exponent.  Thre^ 
great  legal  authorities  who  seldom  united  on 
any  point,  were  agreed  in  strenuous  opposition 
to  this  change — Lords  Lyndhurst,  Brougham, 
and  Campbell.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the 
other  hand,  supported  it,  and  was  probably 
the  author  of  the  proposal.  After  some  discus- 
sion, and  the  proposed  of  a  great  number  of 
resolutions,  the  government  yielded,  and  con- 
ferred on  Sir  James  Parke  a  patent  of  peerage 
drawn  up  in  the  ordinary  form. 

Wentworth.  Paul,  the  brother  of 
Peter  Wentwortn,  and  "the  most  distin- 
giiished  asserter  of  civil  liberty  in  Elisabeth's 
reign,"  in  1566  upheld  the  privileges  of  Par- 
liament against  the  prerogative  of  the  queen, 
who  had  sent  to  order  the  Commons  to  proceed 
no  further  in  the  matter  of  her  marriage. 

Wentworth.  Pbteu,  was  member  for  Tre- 
gony,  in  Cornwall,  and  a  man  "  whose  coura- 
geous and  independent  spirit  had  already 
drawn  upon  him  repeated  manifestations  of 
royal  displeasure.*'  During  the  session  of 
1576  ho  made  a  speech  reflecting  on  the  un- 
due influence  of  the  queen  on  the  Parliament, 
and  defending  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
For  this  he  was  sequestered,  and  a  committee 
of  all  the  privy  councillors  in  the  House  was 
appointed  to  examine  him.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  but  released  at  the  queen's  re- 
quest in  a  month,  being  reprimanded  on  his 
knees  by  the  Speaker.  In  1588  he  was  again 
committed  to  the  Tower  through  Uie  instru- 
mentality of  the  Speaker,  Serjeant  Puckering 
(afterwards  Lord  Keeper),  for  some  questions 
which  he  proposed  to  put  in  favour  of  liberty 
of  speech.  In  1593  he  was  again  imprisoned 
for  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Keeper, 
desiring  **  the  Lords  of  the  Upper  House  to 
join  with  those  of  the  Lower  in  imploring  her 
majesty  to  entail  the  succession  of  the  crown, 
for  which  they  hod  already  prepared  a  bill.*' 

HalUm.  Ccn$i.  Htci.;  Aikla,  Mmncin  of  iht 
Court  of  AiMbrth. 


Wentworth,    Sir    Thomas.      [Stbaf- 

FORD.] 

Wentworth,  Thomas,  Ist  Lord  {d. 
1551),  was  employed  in  1549  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Norfolk  Rebellion  ;  as  a  member 
of  the  council  he  subsequently  took  an  active 
part  against  Protector  Somerset. 

Wentworth,  Thomas,  2hd  Lord  (^ 
1590),  succeeded  his  father  (1551).  In  1554 
he  was  Governor  of  Calais,  a  post  which  ho 
continued  to  hold  until  the  town  was  lost 
(1558).  On  its  capitulation,  which,  had  Went- 
worth's  warnings  been  listened  to  in  England, 
might  have  been  prevented,  the  governor 
was  detained  a  prisoner.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  tried  for  treason  and  cowardice, 
together  with  some  of  his  subordinate  oflicers, 
but  was  acquitted. 


Wer-gilcL  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  was 
the  money  value  of  each  man*s  life,  and  the 
sum  which,  in  case  of  his  death  by  violence, 
had  to  be  paid  bv  the  murderer,  either  to  his 
kinsmen  or  gild- orethren,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
serf  to  his  master.  The  amount  of  the  wer- 
gild depended  entirely  on  the  rank  of  the  per- 
son slam,  and  was  carefully  graduated.  'Dius 
the  W9r  of  the  king  was  7,200  shillings,  that 
of  an  ealdormon  2,400  shillings,  while  a  king's 
thegn  was  valued  at  1,200  shillinga,  an  ordi- 
nary thegn  at  600  shillings,  and  a  oeorl  at 
200.    [BoT.] 

Bobert«»,  Jffut.  JBMoy* ;  Stabbs,  Goiut.  Eid. 


[,  Thb  KnroDOM  or.  This  state, 
which  eventually  expanded  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  English,  but  when  separate  covered  at  one 
time  seven  modem  counties,  was  founded  by 
the  West  Saxons  in  5 19.  These  settlers  seem 
to  have  been  at  first  called  OttpU94u,  which 
word  also  is  supposed  to  mean  men  of  the  w«st, 
and  hod  been  already  spreading  over  and 
planting  themselves  in  the  Itchen  valley  for 
twenty-four  years.  Some  inquirera  brieve 
that  during  this  time  the  work  of  conquest 
and  occupation  was  carried  on  **  by  indepen- 
dent bands  of  settlers,'*  who  had  not  yet  felt 
the  need  of  a  common  leader,  bat  who,  in 
519,  were  brought  to  a  union  under  the  king- 
ship of  Cerdic  and  his  son,  Cynric  Indeed,  to 
these  "  aldermen,"  as  it  calls  them,  the  Attflo^ 
Saxon  ChnmieU  gives  all  the  distinction  from 
the  first,  informing  us  that  they  came  to  Britain 
in  495  with  five  ships,  and  had  a  fight  with 
the  Welsh  on  the  very  day  of  their  arrival; 
were,  in  601,  followed  by  Port;  slew,  in  508, 
5,000  Britons,  and  their  King  Katanleod; 
were,  in  514,  joined  by  Stnf  and  '^K^tgar, 
leading  a  third  invading  force;  "laid  their 
grasp  on  the  kingship"  in  519,  thus  erti- 
blishing  the  kingdom  that  has  since  swelled 
into  the  British  empire.  Their  battle  at  Mmu 
BadonietUf  in  520,  with  *<the  king,  in  whom 
some  have  recognised  the  majestic  fignie  of 
Ambroeius"  (Elton),  some  the  mysterious 
Arthur,  some  both,  is  repotted  from  the  other 
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side.     Cerdic  lived,  foaght,  and  slew — routing 
the  firitons  at  Cerdicslea  in  527,  and  over- 
running Wight  in  630 — till  534,  when  he  died, 
leaving  his  task  to  be  carried  on  by  Cynric. 
The  exact  extent  of  Cynric*8  kingdom  la  un- 
known, but  it  had  certainly  spreeul  beyond 
Hamp^ire.    It    was    reserved  for  his   son, 
CeawHn,  to  make  the  West  Saxon  a  large  and 
powerful  state.     Beginning  in  560,  Ceawlin 
reigned  for  thirty-one  years.     Aided  by  his 
brother,  Cuthwulf,  he  overthrew  Ethelbert  of 
Kent,  vanquished  the  Britons  at  Bedford  in 
571,  vanquished  them  again  at  Derham  in 
Gloucestershire    in    577,  and  took  into  his 
kingdom  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire, 
northern  Wiltshire,  and  the  Severn  Valley. 
In  584  he  fought,  and  lost  his  brother,  in  the 
battle  of  Fethanlea,  a  place  that  Dr.  Guest 
identifies  with  Faddiley,  regarding  the  cam- 
paign as  a  conquering  march  as  far  as  Cheshire, 
but  others  conjecture  to  have  been  Frethem. 
In  either  case  the  West  Saxons  had  extended 
their  conquests  far  beyond  the  line  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Somersetshire  Avon,  to  which 
they  had  been  at  first  restricted.   But  Ceawlin 
would  seem  to  have  gone  too  fast;  disaster 
overtook  his  arms   in  the  end.    Beaten  at 
Wodensburg  by  his  own  subjects,  he  fied, 
and  died  in  exile.      After  tms  rebuJS  the 
advance  of  the  West  Saxons  was  held  in 
check  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  They 
lost  to  Mercia  the  conquests  they  had  made 
beyond  the  Thames,  and  they  even  lay  under 
the  Mercian  yoke  for  nineteen  years  (733 — 
752).    But  they  had  compensations.    About 
635  they  were  converted  to  Christianity  by 
Birinus;  under  Kenwalch  (Cenwealh)  they 
pushed  their  western  frontier  from  the  Axe 
to  the  Parrot;  then,  under  Ina,  beyond  the 
Parret ;  from  the  same  Ina  they  obtained  the 
first  English  code  of  laws ;  and,  led  by  Cuth- 
red,  they  broke  the  Mercian  yoke  nom  off 
their  necks  by  a  g^reat  victory  over  Ethelbald 
at  Burford  in  752.    At  the  same  time  they 
gave  two  examples  that  have  not  been  lost 
on    their    posterity — in    672    they    took    a 
wpman  for  their  ruler,  Sexburh,  Kenwalch' s 
widow,  and  in  755  they  dethroned  Cuthred's 
successor,    Sigebert,   siter    he    had  reigned 
a  year.     Ina,   too,  added  to  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester,  founded  by  Kenwalch,  that 
of   Sherborne,  of  which  the  see  was  later 
on    shifted    to    Salisbury.     This    stage    of 
West  Saxon  history  closed  with  800,  when 
Egbert  came  to  the  throne.     Feared  by  his 
prodecessor,  Brihtric,  he  had  passed  several 
years    in    exile    near    Charlemagne,  and  is 
thought  to  have  profited  greatly  Uiereby.    It 
was  his  fate  not  only  to  extend  the  kingdom, 
and  bring  it  once  more  to  the  front,  but  also 
to  raise  it  to  the  lordship  of  the  other  king- 
doms and  states.    In  his  days  Wessex  reached 
the  Tamar,  the  invading  Mercians  were  over- 
thrown at  Ellandun  in  823,  and  their  sceptre 
was  wrested  from  them,  while  the  aggressive 
Danes  and  the  Conushmen  were  beaten  in  a 


great  battle  at  Hengestdown  in  835.  Between 
823  and  828  every  other  people  south  of  the 
Tweed  had  been  annexed  to  or  made  depend- 
ent on  the  West  Saxons.  The  Danish  warn 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  growth  of  Wessex. 
Under  Alfred'  she  was  virtually  stripped  of 
her  external  supremacy,  but  her  immediate 
territory  was  much  increased.  The  impulse 
thus  gained  continued  under  Alfred^s  son  and 
grandsons,  till  Wessex  far  outgrew  its  name, 
and  lost  itself  in  the  English  kingdom,  but 
her  distinguishing  legal  customs,  the  fVett- 
seaxnalaye^  survived  till  Henry  II.  reduced 
English  law  to  a  uniform  system. 

Th»  AngUhSiueon  ChronieU;  Elton,  Origint  of 
Snglifh  HitAimi ;  Green,  Th»  Making  of  Eugland  ; 
Lappenberg,  ilnylo-Sazon  icings ;  iSreeman,  JTor- 
man  Comqnat.  [J.  R,] 

KlHGS  OF  WXflSXX. 

Ceidio 519-534 

Cynrio 534-560 

Ceawlin 560-601 

Ceobic 591-597 

Ceolwulf 607-611 

Cynegils 611-443 

Cenw«ftlh 643—478 

Sezbnrh  (Queen)      .       .       .  072^—673 

.Si80wine 074—476 

Centwine  .....  676—685 

Ceadwalla 686-688 

Ine     ....       V       .  688—726 

EtheUuurd.       .       .       »       .  726—741 

Cuthred 741-754 

Sigebert    .....  754—755 

Cynewnlf 755-784 

Bertrio 784-800 

Egbert 800-836 

Ethelwnlf 836-858 

Ethelbald 858-860 

Ethelbert 800-866 

Ethelxed 866-871 

Alfred 871-001 

Edward  the  Elder    .  .  901—925 

West  Afknoan  Gdlonies  and  Settle- 
ments, Tub,  consiBt  of  those  on  the  Gambia, 
the  Gold  Coast,  Lagos,  and  Sierra  Leone. 
They  are  all  crown  colonies — ^that  is,  the  crown 
has  entire  control  over  the  administration. 
(I)  The  Gambia  was  first  colonised  after 
1618 ;  a  patent  having  been  granted  to  some 
Exeter  merchants  by  Elizabeth  to  trade  in 
the  district.  Its  trade  chiefly  consisted  in 
slaves,  and  its  white  population  has  greatly 
decreased  since  the  abolition  of  slavery* 
Until  1843,  when  it  became  an  independent 
colony,  it  was  subject  to  Sierra  Leone.  It 
became  a  portion  of  the  government  of  West 
Africa  settlements  by  charter  in  1843.  (2) 
Sierra  Leone  was  at  first  settled  solely  with 
negroes.  It  became  a  British  colony  in  1787, 
and  has  since  been  maintained  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade.  (3)  The  Gold 
Coast  was  first  visited  by  Englishmen  in  1691. 
It  became  the  possession  of  the  African 
Company  of  merchants  in  1750,  and  they 
cedea  it  to  the  crown  in  1820.  Several  times 
during  this  century  the  English  protectorate 
over  the  tribes  of  the  interior  has  caused  us 
to  come  into  collision  with  the  Ashantees,  the 
last  occasion  being  in  1872 — 73,  when  Coe- 
massie,  their  capi^  was  burnt.    In  1872  the 
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Dutch  Hiirrendered  all  their  settlements  on 
the  Gold  Coast  to  England  in  return  for 
compensation  elsewhere.  The  Gold  Coast 
became  an  independent  colony  in  1874.  (4) 
Lagos,  originally  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Dahomey,  was  captured  by  the  British  in 
1851,  and  the  slave-trade  suppressed.  It  was 
formally  ceded  by  the  king  m  1861. 

Westbtizyv  Richasd  Bethbll,  Lobd 
{b.  1800,  d.  1873),  was  the  son  of  a  physician 
at  Bristol ;  he  was  educated  at  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  (1823), 
and  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice. 
He  obtained  distinguished  success  as  advocate 
for  Brasenose  College  in  a  suit  which  brought 
him  a  continually  increasing  practice,  and  in 
1840  he  became  a  Queen*s  Counsel.  In  1847 
he  unsuccessfully  contested  Shaftesbury  in 
the  Liberal  interest.  In  1851  he  was  more 
successful,  and  was  returned  for  Aylesbury 
as  a  **  Liberal,  favourable  to  the  ballot  and 
the  abolition  of  Church  rates."  In  1859  he 
was  elected  for  Wolverhampton,  which  he 
continued  to  represent  till  he  was  called  to 
the  Upper  House.  In  Dec.,  1852,  he  became 
Solicitor-General  uiider  the  Coalition  govern- 
ment of  Lord  Aberdeen.  His  services  at 
this  time  were  of  much  use  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  carrying  the  Succession  Duty  Bill,  many 
of  the  points  in  which  were  so  intricate  and 
so  strictly  technical,  that  no  one  but  an  equity 
lawyer  could  have  explained  them  properly  to 
the  House.  The  success  in  fact  was  in  the  main 
due  to  Sir  Richard  BethcU,  who  also  took  an 
active  part  about  the  same  time  in  carrying 
the  bills  for  reforming  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  for  abolishing  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  In  the  winter  of  1856—7  Sir 
Richard  became  Attorney-General.  It  be- 
came his  duty  to  introduce  and  cany  through 
the  House  the  Probate  and  Administration 
Act  and  the  Divorce  Act,  and  this  duty  he 
discharged  effectually  and  successfully.  When 
the  new  Court  of  Probate  and  Matrimonial 
Causes  was  formed,  the  judgeship  was  first 
offered  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  Sir  Richard 
Bethell,  who,  however,  refused  it.  In  1857  he 
carried  successfully  through  the  House  of 
Commons  another  important  measure,  the 
Fraudulent  Trustees  Bill.  He  had  a  large 
share  in  the  preparation  of  the  Conspiracy  to 
Murder  Bill  of  1858,  which  caused  the  re- 
tirement of  Lord  Palmerston's  Cabinet  from 
office.  In  1861,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell, the  Great  Seal  was  offered  to  Sir  Richaitl, 
and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
I^rd  Westbury,  having  previously  carried 
the  Bankruptcy  Bill  of  1861  through  the 
Lower  House.  In  the  summer  of  1865  some 
scandalous  proceedings  which  it  was  thought 
he  ought  to  have  detected  and  checked,  were 
brought  to  light  in  connection  with  the  Leeds 
Bankruptcy  Court,  and  in  consequence  of 
these,  and  of  an  adverse  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  resigned  the  Great  Seal  in 


the  July  of  that  year.  From  that  date  do 
to  his  death.  Lord  Westbury  oonsfcantly 
took  part  in  the  decision  of  Appeals  farov^t 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  as  Arbitrator 
in  delicate  and  important  commercial 


Westminster  Abbey  ^as  commenced 

by  Edward  the  Confessor  \n  1049,  and  ocm- 
secrated  in  Dec.,  1065.  The  rebuilding  was 
commenced  by  Henry  III.  in  1220,  and  the 
chapter  house  begun  in  1250.  In  1256  Par- 
liament first  met  in  the  chapter  house  at 
Westminster,  and  their  last  sitting  in  this 
building  was  in  Jan.,  1547.  The  ssnctaary 
rights  of  the  abbey  were  abolished  in  1602. 
In  1739  the  Western  Tower  was  finishwi,  and 
in  1808 — 22  the  abbey  was  repaired  and 
partly  reconstructed.  The  restoration  of  ib/e 
chapter  house  was  began  in  1866  and  finidied 
in  1871.  The  altar  screen  was  restored  in 
1867. 

Westminster  Assembly,  Thk,  was 

convoked  by  order  of  the  Long  Paiiiament 
in  the  summer  of  1643,  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  as  **  many  things  in  its 
liturgy,  discipline,  and  government  required 
further  and  more  perfect  reformation.*'  It 
met  on  July  1,  and,  after  a  sermon  from  Dr. 
Twiss,  the  Pit>locutor,  began  its  sessions  in 
Henry  Vn.'s  chapel,  whence  it  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  The 
assembly  consisted  of  both  lay  and  clerical 
members,  and  was  never  very  nnmeroos — 
about  sixty  attending  its  ordinary  sittings. 
The  great  majority  of  the  assembly  were 
inclined  to  Presbyterianism,  and  many  of 
them  profoundly  convinced  of  its  Divine 
Right.  This  party  was  further  strengthened 
when  political  necessities  involved  a  dose 
alliance  with  the  Scots,  and  compelled  the 
assembly  to  accept  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  and  to  add  to  its  numbers  Hender- 
son, Baillie,  and  other  commiHsiomers  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Chnzch. 
Their  predominant  was  further  aaanred 
when  the  moderate  Episcopalians,  the  ad- 
vocates of  ''  Ussher's  model,'*  including  t^ 
archbishop  himself,  either  refused  to  sit  or 
withdrew  from  the  assembly.     But  a  amall 

w 

though  extremely  energetic  and  inteUig^it 
opposition,  consisting  partly  of  "  flrastjans,** 
like  the  lawyers  Selden,  St.  John,  and  White- 
locke ;  and  the  divines,  Coleman,  and,  to  aome 
extent,  Laghtfoot ;  and  partly  of  Independents, 
like  the  "dissenting  brethren,"  Vane,  Nye, 
Goodwin,  Bridge,  Burroughs,  and  Simpson. 
Burgess,  Calamy,  Marshall,  and  Ash,  were, 
with  the  Scots,  the  most  famous  of  the 
Presbyterian  party.  After  1645  Charles 
Herle  was  its  Prolocutor.  The  debates  of 
the  assembly  extended  over  nearly  all  poasible 
subjects  of  theology.  From  July,  1643,  to 
the  summer  of  1647  it  pursued  its  way  an- 
interrupted.  It  spent  mnch  time  on  th<> 
revision  of  the  Articles,  which  involved 
endless  theological  discussion.    It  sapeneded 
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the  Ptayer  Book  by  the  Direetory  of  Htblie 
fFonhip.  It  did  ltd  best  to  establish  a  rigid 
Prettbyterial  organisation,  slightly  modified 
by  a  few  insignificant  concessions  to  the  In- 
dependents, and,  pending  its  establishment, 
it  took  upon  itself  the  function  of  ordaining 
ministers.  It  drew  up  the  celebrated  West- 
mimter  Confession  of  Faith  with  the  Longer 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  which  have  since 
remained  the  authoritative  expositions  of 
British  Presbyterianism.  Possessing  no  direct 
power,  it  was  necessarily  somewhat  depen* 
dent  on  the  Parliament  to  which  it  owed 
its  existence;  though  this  did  not  prevent 
the  active  section  exalting  the  spiritual 
power  so  highly  as  to  ^Jl  down  upon 
the  assembly  the  threat  of  an  action  for 
praemunire.  After  the  summer  of  1647,  the 
retirement  of  the  Scots  marked  the  ending  of 
the  main  business  of  the  Assembly.  But  up 
to  the  spring  in  1652  a  small  number  of  its 
divines  continued  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  candidates  for  ordination,  until 
Cromwell's  dissolution  of  the  Kump  led  to 
their  silent  disappearance  without  formal  dis- 
missaL  Despite  their  narrowness  and  bigotry, 
the  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
had  shown  much  learning  and  zeal,  and  some 
moderation,  in  a  critical  and  arduous  duty. 

Hetheriofton.  Hutory  of  ths  WedvMMier 
Aumnhly:  Bnshwortb,  CcXlsciions;  Lightfoot, 
JTottnioI ;  Baillie,  IoUwb  ;  Keal,  History  of  the 
Pwritons;  Stongbton,  BeUgion  in  England. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Westminster.  Matthew  of  {Ji.  eirea 
1325),  was  a  Benedictine  monk.  His  Flores 
Historiarum  begins  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  ends  with  the  year  1307.  The 
first  part,  an  abridgment  of  the  Bible  and  a 
sketch  of  Roman  history,  is  of  no  worth, 
and  his  description  of  the  beginnings  of 
English  history  shows  a  strong  inclination  to 
the  marvellous.  His  account  of  the  Norman 
kings,  chiefiy  based  on  Roger  of  Wendover, 
is,  however,  very  careful,  but  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  his  chronicle  is  that  dealing  with 
the  reigns  of  John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I. 
He  seems  throughout  to  have  been  an  accurate 
and  painstaking  writer.  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
was  the  source  of  numerous  compilations  in 
the  following  century.  An  edition  of  the 
Flores  Historiarum  was  published  in  1870, 
and  there  is  an  English  translation  of  them 
by  C.  D.  Yonge  in  Bohn^s  Antiquarian 
library. 

Westminster,  The  First  Statute  of 
(1275),  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  Edward  I.*s 
great  legal  measures,  and  was  a  measure 
of  reform  and  consolidation.  It  contains 
fifty-one  clauses,  and  covers  the  whole  ground 
of  legislation,  so  that,  as  Br.  Stubbs  says,  it 
is  "almost  a  code  in  itself."  Its  language 
now  recalls  that  of  Canute  or  Alfred,  now 
anticipates  that  of  our  own  day  :  on  the  one 
hand  common  right  is  to  be  done  to  aU,  as 
Htti.-34» 


well  poor  as  rich,  without  respect  of  persons ; 
on  the  other,  elections  are  to  be  free,  and  no 
man  is  by  force,  malice,  or  menace  to  disturb 
them.  The  spirit  of  the  Great  Charter  is 
not  less  discernible  ;  excessive  amercements, 
abuses  of  wardship,  irregular  demands  for 
feudal  aids,  are  forbidden  in  the  same  words, 
or  by  amending  enactments.  The  inquiry 
system  of  Henry  II.,  the  law  of  wreck,  and 
the  institution  of  coroner's  measures  of  Richard 
and  his  ministers,  come  under  review,  as  well 
as  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  the  Statute 
of  Marlborough. 

Btabbi,  Cwui.  Hut.  and  Sdeot  CharUr», 

Westminster,  The  Second  Statvtb 
OF  (1286),  like  the  preceding,  is  rather  a  code 
than  a  simple  statute.  It  contains  the  famous 
article  De  Donis  ConditumalibuSy  alters  and 
improves  the  laws  relating  to  manorial  juris- 
dictions, trial  of  criminals,  the  rights  of  oom- 
monage,  dower,  and  advowsons. 

Westminster^  The  Provisions  op 
(1259),  were  dnEiwn  up  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  prescribed  by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford 
fq.v.).  They  were  republished  by  Henry  III. 
in  1262,  and  again  in  1264,  during  his  cap- 
tivity. They  were  subsequently  embodied  in 
the  Statute  of  Marlborough  (1 267) .  They  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  inheritance  of  property, 
forbid  the  disparaging  marriage  of  wards,  and 
the  granting  'of  lands,  &c.,  to  aliens ;  the 
ofiBces  of  state  and  the  fortresses  are  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  Englishmen  only ;  eccle- 
siastics shall  not  acquire  any  land  without  the 
sanction  of  the  immediate  lord,  and  benefit  of 
clergy  is  limited. 

Westminster    Hall    was    built    by 

William  Rufus  in  1097—99.  It  was  used  for 
sittings  of  the  courts  of  law  in  1224.  Richard 
n.  had  the  haU  rebuilt  in  1397.  The  law 
courts,  which  had  been  attached  to  the  out- 
side walls  of  the  hall,  were  taken  down  in 
1884  after  the  completion  of  the  Royal  Courts 
of  Justice  in  the  Strand. 

Westmoreland,  Charles  Neville, 
Earl  of  [d.  1584),  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful Catholic  nobles  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
though  a  man  devoid  of  talent,  was  a  leader 
in  the  Northern  Rebellion  of  1669,  and 
achieved  the  only  success  in  the  insurrection 
by  the  capture  of  Barnard  Castle  from  Sir 
Gheorge  Bowes.  On  the  collapse  of  the  move- 
ment he  made  his  escape  to  the  border,  and 
in  spite  of  many  attempts  to  seize  him, 
managed,  with  better  fortune  than  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  to  find  an  asylum  with 
the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he 
dragged  out  a  tedious  existence  in  poverty 
and  obscurity,  barely  supplied  with  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  by  a  slender  pension  from  the 
King  of  Spain. 

Westmoreland,  Ralph  Neville,  Earl 
07  (d,  1426),  was  the  son  of  John,  Lord 
Neville.    In  1386  he  was  made  Guardian  of 
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the  West  Marches,  and  in  1399  Earl  of  West- 
moreland. He  joined  Bolingbroke  on  his 
landing  in  Engbtnd,  and  was  by  him  created 
£arl  Marshal.  He  fought  for  Henry  IV. 
against  the  Percies ;  prevented  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  from  joining  his  son  Hot- 
spur ;  checked  the  incursions  of  the  Scots,  and 
by  gross  treachery  got  Archbishop  Scrope, 
the  Earl  of  Nottingtutm,  and  other  partisans 
of  the  Percies  into  his  hands.  He  married 
first  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Staf- 
ford ;  and  secondly,  Joan  Beaufort,  daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt. 

Wetherell,  Sir  CnARLn  (b.  1770,  d. 

1846),  was  the  son  of  the  Very  Kev.  Nathan 
Wetherell,  Dean  of  Hereford.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  (1794^.  His  friendship  witii 
Lord  Eldon,  who  received  the  Great  Seal  in 
180 1,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  His  practice  in- 
creased continually,  and  in  1816  he  was  made 
king*s  counsel.  In  1817  he  undertook  the 
defence  of  Watson  after  the  Spa  Fields  Riots, 
but  this  proceeding  did  not  further  his 
chances  of  promotion.  In  1818  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Shaftesbury,  but  never 
acquired  any  great  influence  with  the  House. 
From  1820  to  1826  he  represented  the  dty  of 
Oxford.  From  1826  to  1830  he  sat  for 
Plympton;  and  in  1830  he  was  elected  for 
Boroughbrid<?e,  which  was  disfranchised  by 
the  Reform  Bill.  He  then  retired  from  Par- 
liament. In  1824  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
General  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool;  and  in 
1826  he  succeeded  to  the  Attorney-General- 
ship, an  office  which  he  did  not,  however,  hold 
longer  than  till  April  30  the  following  year.  In 
1828  he  again  became  Attorney -General  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  resigned  when 
ttie  government  accepted  the  Catholic  Relief 
Aot.  He  opposed  Lord  Grey's  Reform  Bill 
with  the  greatest  ability  and  perseverance,  and 
in  consequence  became  extremely  unpopular 
in  the  country.  In  1831,  therefore,  when  he 
proceeded  to  Bristol  to  hold  the  October 
SessionB  as  Recorder  of  the  town,  his  carriage 
was  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  mob,  and  he 
and  the  other  corporate  authorities  were 
pelted  with  stones.  Sir  Charles  retained  his 
office,  however,  in  spite  of  this,  till  his  death, 
which  was  due  to  an  accident  when  out 
driving. 

Wexford  was  frequently  the  scene  of 
conflict  in  Iridh  wars  and  rebellions.  It  was 
taken  by  Fitzgerald  and  Fitzstaple  in  1169. 
In  1462  it  was  seized  by  Sir  John  Butler,  and 
recovered  by  the  Earl  of  Ormonde.  In  the 
autumn  of  1641  it  was  captured  by  the  Irish 
rebels.  Cromwell  appeared  before  Wexford 
after  the  capture  of  Drogheda  in  1650,  and  he 
refused  to  grant  the  terms  demanded  by  the 
governor,  and  demanded  an  unconditional 
surrender,  giving  only  an  hour  for  reflectiozL 
The  gates  were  not  opened  at  the  end  of  the 
hour   granted,  and  the  town  was  at  once' 


stormed.  Some  3,000  or  4,000  people  were 
massacred  (Oct.  9, 1650).  It  was  in  Wexford 
that  the  rebellion  of  1798  assumed  its  moA 
dangerous  form.  It  broke  out  on  May  26. 
and  the  troops  were  defeated  in  rapid  sa< - 
cession  at  Oulast,  Enniscorthy,  and  at  tb« 
Three  Rocks.  In  consequence  of  this  kiM 
defeat.  General  Fawcett,  who  had  been  Ad- 
vancing to  support  Maxwell,  who  commandt«i 
in  Weoford,  retreated,  and  on  the  Slst  Max- 
well himself  had  to  follow  his  example,  his 
men  refusing  to  fight.  The  Protestant  in- 
habitants and  fugitives  had  fled  to  the  ship^ 
in  the  harbour,  but  were  brought  back  and 
thrown  into  prison.  After  the  rebel  defeat 
at  New  Ross  the  Protestants  were  given  a 
choice  between  conversion  to  Catholidan 
and  death.  On  June  20  ninety-seven  ^to- 
testants  were  murdered  after  a  mock  trial. 
The  nominal  leader  of  the  rebels  was  Bagenal 
Harvey,  but  the  real  leader  a  priest  jojaed 
Murphy.  Lake's  victory  at  Vinegar  Uili 
(June  21,  1798)  cruHhed  the  Wexford  re- 
bellion, and  the  insurgents  eyacuated  the 
town  the  same  day. 

Wliall^y,  Edward  {d.  eirea  1679),  was  a 
member  of  an  ancient  Nottinghamshire  funily. 
and  a  first  cousin  of  Oliver  CromwelL  He 
joined  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery  at  Nasebv. 
for  which  he  was  made  a  colonel  of  hone. 
During  Charles  I.'s  imprisonment  at  Hamptoo 
Court  he  was  placed  in  Whalley*s  charge. 
In  1665  he  was  made  one  of  the  major-generalv 
and  subsequently  one  of  the  *'  lords  '*  of  Crom- 
well's Upper  House.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  Uie  trial  of  the  king,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  signed  the  death  warrant.  When 
the  Restoration  was  inevitable  he  fled  to 
America,  where  he  led  a  life  of  danger,  having 
continually  to  hide  in  the  woods  and  amoiur 
Puritan  friends,  who  protected  him  from  the 
warrant  which  had  be^  issued  against  hint 

Whalley.  Rigrabo,  one  of  the  most  as- 
scrupulous  adherents  of  Protector  Somenet 
was  receiver-general  in  Torkahire,  iriiere  kr 
managed  to  appropriate  a  good  deal  of  tbf 
public  money.  In  1651  he  was  accused  of 
having  formed  a  plot  for  the  restoratioD  of 
the  Protector. 

Wliamcliffey  James  Stuabt  Wobtlh 
Mackensib,  Babok  (*.  1776,  rf.  1845),  ▼" 
the  grandson  of  the  third  Earl  of  Bute.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  entorcd 
the  army  in  1791,  and  quitted  it  in  1801,  after 
having  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenanl- 
colond.  In  1797  he  was  elected  to  Pbt- 
Uament  for  the  borough  of  Bossiney  in  Con- 
walL  In  1812,  after  the  failure  of  many 
ministerial  negotiations,  he  was  chosen  to 
move  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  pray- 
ing that  he  would  form  a  strong  and  efficient 
ministry.  In  1818  he  succeeded  to  bis  large 
inheritance,  and  waa  elected  for  Torkshire. 
which  he  represented  tiU  1826,  when,  hiring 
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offended  his  constituents  by  his  opinions  on 
the  Gktholic  question,  he  was  not  re-elected. 
He  was,  however,  elevated  to  the  peerage. 
He  strenuously  opposed  the  Reform  Bill  in 
1831,  but  wias  reconciled  to  it  later  by  Earl 
Grey.  He  opposed  the  Whigs  as  long  as 
they  were  in  power,  but  when  Sir  R.  l^eel 
was  recalled  from  Italy  (Nov.,  1834)  to  form 
a  Ck>nservative  government,  he  took  office  as 
Ix>rd  Privy  Seal,  which  he  held  till  April, 
1835.  In  1841,  on  the  return  of  Peel  to  power, 
Jjord  Whamdiffe  became  President  of  the 
Council. 

Wliarton,  Philip,  Dvke  of  {b.  1699,  d. 
1731),  son  of  Thomas,  Marquis  of  Wharton, 
early  displayed  extraordinaiy  talents,  com- 
bined with  an  utterly  dissolute  and  unprin- 
cipled character.  In  1716  he  went  abroad 
and  had  interviews  with  the  Pretender  and 
queen-dowager,  and  offered  them  his  ser- 
vices. He  sat  in  the  Irish  Parliament  as 
A  Whig,  but  on  coming  to  England  he  passed 
into  Opposition.  His  talents  were  employed  in 
publishing  an  Opposition  paper,  known  as  the 
True  Briton,  In  1720  his  violent  attack  on 
Lord  Stanhope  and  the  ministry,  when  the 
South  Sea  Company  was  under  discussion,  so 
enraged  that  statesman  as  to  cause  a  rush  of 
blood  to  his  head,  which  proved  fatal.  [Stan- 
HOPB.1  Wharton  made  a  fine  speech  in  1722 
in  deface  of  Atterbnry.  ShorUy  afterwards 
his  debts  compelled  him  to  leave  England.  He 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  openly  attached  him- 
self to  the  Pretender's  cause,  and  was  created 
by  him  Duke  of  Northumberland.  He  became 
a  pretended  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism. 
At  this  time  the  schemes  of  Ripperda,  the 
Spanish  minister,  had  resulted  in  a  close 
alliance  between  Spain  and  Austria,  while  by 
a  secret  treaty  these  powers  pledged  themselves 
to  assist  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  But 
the  imprudence  of  Wharton  and  Ripperda 
ruined  the  plan.  Wharton  had  so  far  cast 
aside  his  nationality  as  to  become  a  volunteer 
in  the  siege  of  QibraJtar.  In  1728  he  tried 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  English  court,  but 
they,  through  Horace  Walpole,  refused  to 
remit  the  indictment  for  high  treason  which 
had  been  preferred  against  him.  His  character 
has  been  drawn  in  Pope's  lines : — 

"  Wharton,  the  soom  toad  wonder  of  onr  days, 
WhoM  nuinif  poasion  waa  the  last  of  pntiM. 

•  •*••• 

A  fool,  with  more  of  wit  than  half  mankind ; 
Too  ZHah  for  thon^ht— for  action  too  refln'd ; 
A  tyrant  to  the  wife  hia  heart  approve*  ; 
A  rebel  to  the  very  king  he  lovea." 

Wluurton.  Thomas,  Marquis  of  (ft.  1640, 
/f.  1 71 5) ,  was  the  son  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton, 
who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  educated 
in  the  strictest  Calvinism,  but  neverthe- 
less became  one  of  the  most  dissolute  of  the 
Cavaliers  at  the  Restoration.  He  was,  how* 
ever,  throughout  his  life  a  firm  adherent  of 
the  Whig  party.    In  1685  he  was  elected  for 


Buckinghamshire,  where  his  political  influence 
was  very  great.  It  is  said  that  in  this  and 
other  counties  he  sent  thirty  members  to 
Parliament.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest  op- 
ponents of  James  II.  When  James  repri- 
manded the  Conmions  on  the  subject  of  the 
Test  Act,  Wharton  proposed  that  a  ume  should 
be  appointed  for  taking  the  king's  answer 
into  consideration.  By  his  song  TiiUi- 
bullero*'  (q.v.),  a  satire  on  Tyrconnel's  od- 
ministration,  Wharton  af  terwuxis  boast^ed  that 
he  had  sung  a  king  out  of  three  kingdoms. 
On  the  arrivul  of  WiUiam  in  England  Wharton 
joined  him  at  Exeter.  When  the  throne  was 
declared  vacant,  Wharton  was  the  first  to 
propose  that  it  should  be  occupied  by  WilUam 
and  Mary.  In  1695  he  conducted  an  attack 
on  the  Tory  ministry.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  books  of  the  city  of 
London  and  the  East  India  Company.  He 
was  placed  in  the  chair;  and  the  result  of 
the  inqtiiry  moved  the  impeachment  of  th<! 
Duke  of  Leeds.  In  1696  he  supported  the 
bill  for  Fen  wick's  attainder,  which  caused  the 
Whigs  to  triumph  completely.  He  was  made 
Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  retaining  his  place  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Household.  In  1697  he 
hoped  to  be  made  Secretary  of  State;  but 
William  refused  to  grant  the  request,  for  fear 
of  alienating  the  Tories.  Next  year  a  Tory 
reaction  set  in,  and  Wharton's  candidates 
were  defeated  throughout  England.  In  1700 
he  proposed  amendments  in  the  bill  for  the 
resumption  of  Irish  land  grants.  A  struggle 
took  place  between  the  Lords  and  Commons ; 
but  the  former  yielded,  and  Wharton  retired 
from  London.  In  1701  he  regained  all  his 
influence  in  Buckinghamshire.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Anne  he  was  removed  from  his  em- 
ployments. In  1705  he  proposed  a  Regency 
Bill  in  the  case  of  the  queen's  demise.  In 
1708,  after  the  Junto  had  joined  Godolphin's 
ministry,  he  was  made  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  There  he  showed  great  hostility  to 
the  Catholics,  but  was  disposed  to  concihate 
the  Dissenters.  He  was  superseded  by  Ormonde 
in  1710.  His  administration  was  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  Swift,  whose  Short  Character  of  the 
Marl  of  JFharton  is  a  satire  of  the  most  savage 
character.  During  the  last  session  of  Anne's 
Parliament  he  displayed  great  seal  for  the 
Protestant  Suoceenon.  He  opposed  Boling- 
broke's  Schism  Act;  he  proposed  tbat  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  should  be  compelled  to  expel 
the  Pretender  from  his  dominions ;  he  advo- 
cated the  issuing  of  a  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Pretender, 
whether  dead  or  alive.  On  the  accession  of 
Qeorge  he  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 
created  a  marquis.  In  the  next  ^ear  he  died. 
Wharton's  private  character  was  irredeemably 
bad.  He  was  notorious  as  the  greatest  profli- 
gate in  England,  and  his  effrontery  and  men- 
dacity had  no  bounds.  He  was  the  most 
thorough-going  and  unscrupulous  of  all  the 
Whig  party  men  of  the  age.    '*  The  falsest  of 
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mankiiid  in  all  relatioiui  but  one :  he  was  the 
truest  of  Whigs,"  says  ACacaulay. 

Bnrnat,  Hist.  cfhi»  Own  Ttmt ;  Swift's  Work*, 
rcH.  ▼. ;  Macaulaj,  Uiat.  vf  Bug. 

Whethamstede,  John  of  (rf.  1464),  was 
Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and  wrote  a  chronicle 
or  reg^ter  of  events  from  1441  to  1460. 
Though  a  very  meagre  record,  owing  to  the 
dearth  of  contemporary  writers  at  this  period, 
this  chronicle  is  of  considerable  importance, 
and  is  published  in  the  Rolls  Series. 

Wllitf.  This  famous  party  name  was  first 
used  todcnote  the  stem  Covenanters  of  south- 
western Scotland,  who  struggled  against  the 
Iloyalist  and  Episcopal  Restoration  of  1660, 
Hnd  frequently  rose  in  fruitless  revolt  against 
the  government  of  Charles  II.  About  1679, 
during  the  height  of  the  Popish  Plot  agitation, 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  champions  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  at  first  in  derision,  but  before 
long  as  their  accepted  name.  The  Whig  party 
had,  however,  existed  in  fact  long  before  it 
existed  in  name.  It  sprang  from  the  old 
Country  party,  which  had  begun  the  contest 
with  Charles  I.,  and  had,  with  varying  for- 
tunes, continued  to  struggle  against  his  son. 
In  this  sense  the  germ  of  the  Whig  party  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Proscribed  after  the  failure  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  the  Whig  party  found  their 
principles  accepted  by  nearly  the  whole  nation 
m  1688.  The  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  completed  a  triumph  which  lasted 
until  the  accession  of  George  III.  During 
this  long  period  of  power  the  Whigs  became 
conservative.  Those  who  had  been  zealous 
for  the  old  liberties  of  the  nation,  for  Magna 
Carta,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  '*  Social 
Contract,"  now  regarded  the  Revolution,  the 
Toleration  Act,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  in- 
cluding all  the  most  important  of  their  prin- 
ciples. All  now  needed  was  to  preserve  the 
admirable  constitution  which  the  Revolution 
had  given  us,  and  to  govern  the  country  in 
its  spirit.  The  opposition  to  the  crown  had 
always  been  led  by  the  aristocracy.  The 
triumph  of  the  opposition  made  the  English 
government  a  **  Venetian  oligarch^,*'  while 
reducing  the  sovereign  to  the  position  of  the 
doge.  Of  this  party  in  its  earliest  stage,  Locke 
was  the  great  teacher ;  Somers  and  Walpole, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  practical  statesmen. 
But  the  long  tenure  of  power  demoralised  the 
party,  so  that  from  being  stationary  it  be- 
came almost  reactionary,  while  most  corrupt 
in  its  administration.  Attacked  both  from 
the  popular  and  royalist  sides  by  Chatham 
and  George  III.,  the  want  of  agreement 
between  the  two  elements  of  opposition,  and 
the  narrowly  personal  character  of  Qeorge 
IIL's  policy,  postponed  for  a  time  its  final 
defeat.  At  last  Chatham*s  son  repudiated 
the  name  of  Whig,  and,  in  alliance  with  the 
crown,  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  Whig  aristo- 
cracy.   The  writings  of  Burke  enshrine  in  its 


most  perfect  form  the  Whig  theory  of  gorem- 
ment.  But  with  the  French  Revolution  new 
political  factors  came  into  play,  which  revo- 
lutionised again  the  Whig  party.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  term  changed.  "  Revolution 
Whigs,**  like  Burke,  became  praciicallyToriea. 
The  more  active  section  of  the  party  became 
Liberal,  if  not  RadicaL  Fox  was  the  founder 
of  the  New  Whigs,  whose  first  principle  wa» 
admiration  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
who  were  the  progenitors  of  the  modem 
Liberal  party.  Their  principles  triumphed  in 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  ;  but  once  in  power 
the  aristocratic  and  conservative  element 
which  still  remained  in  the  Whig  pBitj  began 
to  show  itself  again  to  the  disgust  of  the  more 
advanced  section  of  the  Reformers.  Gradually 
the  word  Whig  became  so  discredited  that 
Whig  progressists  preferred  to  borrow  from 
Continental  politics  the  term  Liberal  as  a  better 
designation  of  their  party.  The  devdopmcsit 
of  new  party  principles  by  the  changes  involved 
in  the  Reform  Act  completed  the  change.  Ulti- 
mately the  term  Whig  has  become  almost  a 
term  of  reproach  in  the  great  party  which 
has  inherited  its  traditions,  and  is  popularly 
used  to  denote  a  timid  and  rather  old-faj^oned 
type  of  aristocratic  politician. 

Cooke,  Hitt.  of  Party;  HaI]am«Coiut.  HuL.- 
Kajr,  Coiwt.  BiU.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Whignmores'  BtticL  Ths,  is  the  name 
given  to  tne  proceedings  of  a  body  of  06ve- 
nanters  (1648^  who  assembled  at  Maachlinein 
Ayrshire,  unoer  Lord  Kglinton,  and  marched 
to  Edinburgh. 

Whitliread,  Samuel  {b.  1758,  <f.  1815), 
was  the  son  of  a  London  brewer,  his  mother 
being  a  daughter  of  Lord  Comwallia,  and 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  St.  John's  CoQege. 
Oxford.  In  1790  he  was  returned  to  Pariia- 
ment  for  Bedford,  and  first  signalised  him- 
self by  a  powerful  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal  of  the  ministry  for  a  Rnasian  arma- 
ment. In  the  following  year  (1793)  he 
opposed  the  project  of  a  war  with  France. 
'nux>ughout  the  long  sway  of  Pitt,  Whit- 
bread  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  among  the 
Opposition.  When  in  1805  the  Oppoeition 
decided  to  bring  Lord  Melville  to  aooonni, 
Whitbread  was  selected  to  more  the  reeolu- 
tions.  Consistent  in  his  view  of  the  war 
policy  throughout,  he  never  ceased  to  inveigh 
against  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
and  broke  with  a  laroe  section  of  his  own 
|)arty,  who  were  at  Isst  convinoed  of  the 
insincerity  of  Napoleon's  professions.  In 
1809  he  took  a  prominent  and  fearleas  part  in 
the  inquiry  into  the  Dnke  of  York's  conduct. 
On  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  Whitbread 
again  raised  his  voice  against  any  attempt 
to  impose  a  ruler  on  France  and  to  interfere 
with  the  choice  of  the  nation.  Unfortunately 
he  only  lived  iust  long  enough  to  see  the  eocl 
of  a  war  which  he  so  violenUy  detested.  Ha 
inouired  much  odium  in   hm  atteiopte  to 
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put  down  the  jobbery  which  had  prevented 

Dmiy  J^me  Theatre  from    oocnpying    the 

national  position  which  it  ought  to  have  held. 

The  strain  thus  entailed  on  him,  combined 

with  his    Parliamentary    labours,  were  too 

much  for  him.     His  mind  gave  way,  and  on 

July  6,  1815,  he  died  by  his  own  himd. 

Lord    Holland,    Mam.   pf   iha   Whig   Party; 
Bomillj,  Li/*:  L^a  and  Opinioiu  of  Earl  Qrty. 

White,  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
afterwards  of  Winchester  {b.  1511^  d.  1560), 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Reformation, 
and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  Edward 
VI.  Under  Mary  he  obtained  high  favour  at 
court,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  try  Cranmer  for  heresy  (1555). 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was  again 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  preaching  a  violent 
sermon  against  the  queen. 
Strype,  JfamoriaU. 

White  Bands,  Thb  Parliament  of 
(1321),  was  the  name  given  to  the  Parliament 
which  banished  the  Despencers,  from  the 
white  favours  which  were  worn  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  barons. 

Whitehoys.  Thb.  The  increased  demand 
for  salt  beef  and  salt  butter  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  the  change  from  tillage  to  pasture  in 
Ireland.  Tithes  aggpravated  the  sufferings 
of  the  tenants  which  necessarily  followed  this 
change.  The  Whiteboy  movement  was  the 
result ;  it  was  formidable  chiefly  in  Tipperary 
and  Limerick.  In  the  spring  of  1760  troops 
had  to  be  sent  there  together  with  a  specml 
commission  to  try  the  numerous  offenders, 
but  few  were  convicted.  The  leader  of  the 
Whiteboys  called  himself  Captain  Danger, 
and  from  1762  to  1765  his  commands  were 
better  obeyed  and  enforced  than  the  law.  At 
last  the  gentry  formed  bodies  of  Volunteers, 
and  this,  together  with  the  execution  of  a 
certain  Father  Sheehy,  repressed  the  outrages 
for  a  time.  In  1786,  however,  the  White- 
boys  reappeared  in  Munster ;  they  mustered 
in  opposition  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  and 
forced  l^e  people  to  swear  to  obey  the  Cap- 
tain's right  They  disarmed  all  Ftotestants, 
and  committed  terrible  outrages,  eroecially  on 
curates  and  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church.  In  1786  they  were  bold  enough  to 
attack  a  detachment  of  the  20th  Regiment ; 
they  were  driven  off  with  some  difiSculty,  as 
they  had  managed  to  arm  themselves  with 
the  arms  of  the  Volunteers.  In  the  same 
j'ear  a  special  bill  for  the  **  Protection  of 
the  Clergy"  had  to  be  passed.  General 
Luttrell  was  now  sent  down  with  troops, 
and  he  and  Lord  Tyrone  stopped  the  move- 
ment for  the  moment.  But  soon  after,  the 
High  Sheriff  had  to  fly  for  his  life  from  the 
Whiteboys,  and  now  at  last  the  gentry  were 
roused,  and  headed  by  Lord  Kenmare,  a 
Catholic,  hunted  them  down  without  mercy. 


while  shiploads  were  sent  off  to  Botany  Bay. 
After  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  nothing  was 
heard  of  them  for  some  time,  but  in  1821 
they  again  appeared  in  Munster.  The  In- 
surrection Act  checked  them,  but  in  1823 
they  were  worse  than  ever.  Aiter  that,  how- 
ever, these  bands  of  plunderers  assumed  a 
different  name. 

Whiteloehe,  Bulbtrodb  (b,   1606,   d, 

1676),  son  of  Judge  Sir  James  Whitelocke, 
became  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
was  elected  member  for  Marlow  in  Nov.,  1640. 
At  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  White- 
locke had  the  charge  of  the  last  seven  ar- 
ticles of  the  impeachment.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  raised  troops,  and  occupied  Ox- 
ford for  the  Parliament  (Aug.,  1642),  but  was 
forced  to  abandon  it  immediately.  He  acted 
as  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Parlia- 
ment during  the  negotiations  at  Oxford  and 
Uxbridge,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  In  May,  1647,  he  voted 
against  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  and  in 
March,  1648,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Oreat  Seal.  Whitelocke 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
king's  trial,  but  continued  to  hold  his  place 
under  the  Commonwealth,  and  received  a 
seat  in  the  Council  of  State.  Although  he 
disapproved  of  the  violent  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament,  he  accepted  from  Cromwell  the 
post  of  ambassador  to  Sweden  (Nov.,  1653). 
After  concluding  a  treaty  of  amity  with 
Queen  Christina,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  resumed  his  duties  as  Commissioner  for 
the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal.  From  this 
office  he  was  dismissed  (June,  1655),  for 
opposing  Cromwell's  ordinance  for  the  reform 
of  Chancery.  He  was  nominated  as  a  member 
of  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords,  but  refused  to 
accept  the  title  of  viscount  which  the  Protector 
wished  to  confer  on  him.  Richard  appointed 
him  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  but  he  never- 
theless became  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
State  of  the  restored  Rump,  and  when  the 
army  and  Parliament  quarrelled,  sided  with 
the  army,  and  attempted  to  raise  a  regiment 
to  oppose  Monk.  He  remained  in  retirement 
from  the  close  of  1659  to  the  final  dissolution 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  did  not  offer 
himself  for  election  to  the  Convention.  The 
House  of  Commons  by  175  to  134  votes  de- 
cided that  Whitelocke  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  he  escaped  all 
punishment. 

A  book  called  WhiUUxAe^t  JUiMriaU  was 
published  in  1682.  Mr.  Banford,  in  his  MudMs 
<tf  th§  Qrtai  BehMUm,  calls  this  work  "  a  com- 
pilation which  is  nmnifeBtly  a  bookgeller's 
Bpecqlation,  founded  on  some  rough  notes  of 
whitelocke^s,  eked  out  by  scrape  from  the  newt- 
papers,  and  other  much  more  doubtful  souTces 
of  information;  and  edited  by  some  Boyalist 
who  had  little  personal  knowledge  of  the  gene- 
ral events  of  the  Civil  War,  and  who  has  not 
only  made  sad  confusion  in  datee,  but  ha«  also 
introduced  certain  pcMsages  which  mav  be  safely 
pronounced  to  be  aosolute  forgeries.    Anthony 
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Wood  am,  that  the  aoonymooB  editor  wad 
Arthur,  Earl  of  Annealey. 

Whitelocke,  Journal  'ftk*  JBmboMy  to  Sweden, 
edited  b>  H.  Reeve.  1855 :  M^moirt  of  BvXstrod* 
Whiidocke,  hj  K.  U.  Whitelocke,  1860;  W(hjd. 
Aihsna  Otonienu:  [G.  H.  F.] 

Whittfifb,  John  (h.  1530,  d.  1604),  Arch- 
bUhop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Great 
Orimsby,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
became.  Master  of  Trinity  in  1567.  Having 
oarly  become  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
Heformed  doctrines,  he  would  have  been 
compelled  to  quit  England  during  the  Marian 
persecution,  had  he  not  been  protected  by 
Dr.  Feme,  a  pupist.  After  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  Whitgift  soon  acquired  great 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  in  1573  was 
mode  Dean  of  Lincoln,  subsequently  obtain- 
ing the  see  of  Worcester  in  1676.  In  1583 
he  accepted  the  primacy  of  England  in  suc- 
cession to  Archbishop  Orindal,  and  at  once 
sot  himself  to  remedy  the  abuses  caused  by 
his  predecessor's  leniency.  He  issued  articles 
for  the  reguktion  of  the  Church  of  extreme 
severity,  and  took  active  measuiies  against  the 
Puritans  whom  he  had  formerly  attacked 
in  his  answer  to  Cartwright^s  Admonition 
(q.y.).  On  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Bromley 
in  1687,  the  post  of  Lord  High  Chan- 
iieWoT  was  offered  to  the  archbishop,  but 
refused  by  him  to  his  great  honour.  In  1595 
he  drew  up  the  famous  Lambeth  Articles,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  queen  endeavoured  to 
win  the  favour  of  her  successor,  an  attempt 
in  which  he  succeeded  admirably,  owing  to 
his  politic  flattery  of  James.  Though  nomi- 
nally president  of  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference in  1604,  he  delegated  most  of  his 
duties  to  Bishop  Bancroft,  owing  to  his 
old  age,  and  died  shortly  afterwards  of  a 
paralytic  stroke.  Mosheim  says  of  him, 
**He  was  disinterested,  consistent,  single- 
minded,  liberal,  and  diisceming  above  most 
men.  His  great  natural  blemish  was  hasti- 
ness of  temper.  This,  however,  he  corrected 
by  a  spirit  so  thoroughly  considerate  and  for- 
giving that  his  friends  rather  apprehended 
from  him  undue  lenity.  When  piinciple  was 
at  stake  he  would  make  no  compromise.  In 
secular  politics  he  did  not  interfere,  usually 
retiring  from  the  council  board  when  it  was 
unoccupied  by  ecclesiastical  affairs." 

8tr3rpe,  MtmfrriaU  and  Life  of  Whitgifi ;  0am- 
doi;  Mock,  Lives  of  tk«  Archbithopt;  Neal's 
Fur^ti«,  Mosheim,  £ocIe«ia8(.  Hist. 

Whithem  (or  Candida  Caba)  was  the 
capital  of  the  district  subsequently  known  as 
< Calloway,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  see  of 
St.  Ninian,  who  in  397  built  a  church  there, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 
About  730  the  Northumbrians  founded  a 
bishopric  here  under  Pecthelm,  but  the  line 
of  Anglic  bishops  came  to  an  end  with 
Beadulf  in  803. 

Widdrington,  Sir  Thomas  {d.  1664),  was 
a  member  of    an   ancient    Noithumberland 


iamUy,  and  was  elected  member  for  Berwick 
in  1640.  He  took  a  prominent  part  on  the 
Presbx'terian  side  agunst  the  bishops,  but 
finding  subsequently  that  the  Independenu 
were  the  rising  party,  he  joined  them,  and  in 
1648  was  made  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Seal.  He  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  king's  trial,  but  in  1661  was 
made  one  of  the  Council  of  State.  He  was 
in  favour  of  making  the  young  Duke  of 
Gloucester  king  under  restrictions,  but  this 
advice  was  not  relished  cither  by  the  Crom- 
wellian  or  Bepublican  factions.  CromwcU 
reappointed  him  to  his  commiasionenhip, 
but  on  his  refusing  to  assent  to  the  proposed 
reforms  in  Chancery,  he  was  removed  from 
office  in  1656.  He  was  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  Parliament  of  1666,  in  which  capacity  he 
presented  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice 
to  Cromwell,  and  strongly  advocated  bis 
assuming  the  royal  title.  In  1668  he  was 
made  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
1660  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  which 
office  he  held  till  the  Restoration.  He  owed 
his  rise  in  great  measure  to  his  having 
married  a  sister  of  Lord  Fairfax,  though  hiii 
legal  attainments  were  by  no  means  smaU. 

Wight,  Thb  Islb  of  (called  by  the 
Romans  Vectis,  and  in  DomenUsff  Book  Wicr 
and  Wiht),  was  conquered  by  Claudius  in  a.i>. 
43,  and  subsequently  had  to  submit  to  raid^ 
from  Cerdic  the  Saxon  and  the  Danes.  Eari 
Godwin,  after  his  banishment  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  made  a  descent  on  the  island  in 
1052.  After  the  Conquest  William  allotted 
the  island  to  William  FitK-Osbem,  who  waa 
created  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  FitK- 
Osbem  built  the  greater  part  of  Carisbrooke 
Castle.  The  island  was  frequently  plundeied 
by  the  French  down  to  the  reign  of  Richard 
III.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  it  was 
allotted  to  the  Eanof  Warwicl^  who  received 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  oc 
the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  it  passed  to  Earl 
Rivers,  whose  successors,  the  Woodvilletk, 
were  Captains  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  several 
generations.  The  first  governor  of  the  island 
was  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  appointed  by  the 
Long  Parliament.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Colonel  Hammond,  to  whom  Charles  I.  re- 
paired after  his  escape  from  Hampton  Court 
During  the  imprisonment  of  the  king  at 
Carisbrooke,  and  subsequently  at  Hurst  Ce^e, 
the  complicated  negotiations  and  intrijim 
between  the  king  and  Parliament  were  carried 
on  chiefly  at  Newport. 

Woraley,  Uitiory  oftkoUL*(^  WigkL 

Wiglaf.  King  of  Merda  (826—837),  snc- 
ceeded  Ludecan.     In  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  he  was  conquered  by  Egbert,  and  oon- 
peUed  to  pay  tribute  to  Wessex. 
Flomios  of  Worcester. 

Wihtgar    {d.    643?)    wm    one    of   the 
invaders  of  Wessex  (514),  ana  is  said  to  have 
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been  a  nephew  of  Cerdic.  Together  with 
his  hrother  Stuf,  he  ajBsisted  Cerdic  and 
Cynric  against  the  Britons,  and  they  received 
the  Isle  of  Wight  in  634  as  a  tributary 
kingdom.  From  him  Carisbrooke  (Wihtgares- 
byrig)  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name. 

Wihtred,  King  of  Kent  (692—726),  was 
son  of  Egbert  and  brother  of  Edric.  After 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  687  (?)  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  interregnum  tiU  692,  when 
Wihtred,  having  purchased  peace  from 
Wessex,  was  chosen  king.  His  reign  was 
successful,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  *'an 
admirable  ruler,  an  invincible  warrior,  and  a 
pious  Christian." 

Anglo-Sojum  Chronicle. 

Wilberforce,  William  {b.  1769,  d.  1833), 
a  member  of  an  old  Yorkshire  family,  was 
educated  at  St.  John*s  CoUeffe,  Cambridge, 
where  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Pitt. 
On  leaving  Cambridge,  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Hull,  his  native  town.     He  at 
once  opposed  North,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
American  War.    But  on  Pitt  becoming  Prime 
Minister,  he  exerted  all  his  powers  in  support 
of  the  struggling  government;   and  at  the 
general  election  in  1784,  he  was  identified  with 
the  Tories,  and  chosen  to  represent  his  native 
county  against  all  the  influence  of  the  Whig 
families.      In  Parliament  he  strongly  sup- 
ported   Pitt's   measures    for    Parliamentary 
lieform.     In  1787  he  first  mentioned  in  Par- 
liament the  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  with 
which  his  name  is  most  familiarly  associated, 
and  in  the  next  year  proposed  a  resolution 
pledging  the  House  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration.    After  a  long  series  of  pre- 
liminary   struggles,   WilbeHorce,    in    1791, 
proposed  to  prevent  the  further  importation 
of  African  neg^roes  into  the  colonies.    The 
bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 
fiive  votes.     The  next  year  he  proposed  a 
measure  for  gradually  educating  the  negn^es, 
so  that  they  might  at  length  be  fit  to  be 
emancipated.    This  was  passed;    and   from 
that  time  forward  Wilberforce  persevered  in 
order  to  obtain  the  total  abolition  of  the 
trade.    His  efforts  were  at  length  crowned 
with  success.    What   his    friend    Pitt   had 
found  impossible  to  achieve,  the  Whig  ad- 
ministration of  1807  accomplished^  with  little 
difficulty,  with  only  sixteen  dissentient  voices, 
a  triumphant  result,  which  was  no  doubt  in 
8ome  measure  due  to  the  opportune  appearance 
of  a  book  by  Wilberforce   on  the   subject. 
Already  in  1797  he  had  acquired  considerable 
celebrity  as  an  author  by  a  book  discussing 
the  contrast  between  the  practice  and  profes- 
sion of  English  Christianity,  especially  among 
the  upper  classes.     After  the  abolition  of  the 
English  slave  trade,  he  was  not  satisfied  at 
the  result  of  his  exertions,  but  still  strove  for 
its  universal  extinction  by  all  countries.    But 
his  efforts  were  not  entirely  confined  in  this 
particular  channel.    He  took  an  active  part 


in  ndscellaneous  questions,  and  gained  a  vwy 
conspicuous  place  in  Parliament,  both  by  his 
own  genius  and  singularly  captivating  oratory, 
and  by  his  entire  independence  of  party. 
An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  Lord  Melville,  whose 
refusal  to  render  an  account  of  public  moneys 
he  criticised  sharply,  in  spite  of  his  friend- 
ship for  Melville's  patron,  Pitt.  In  1812  he 
retired,  on  account  of  ill-health,  from  the 
representation  of  Yorkshire,  which  had  at  six 
successive  elections  triumphantly  returned 
him,  and  in  1826  he  retired  altogether  from 
Parliament.  He  lived  on  in  broken  health 
for  eight  years  more,  and  died  in  1833. 
**  Few  persons,"  said  Lord  Brougham,  *'  have 
ever  either  reached  a  higher  and  more  en- 
viable place  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  or  have  better  deserved  the  place 
than  Wilberforce,  whose  genius  was  elevated 
by  his  virtues,  and  exalted  by  his  piety.*' 

LiU  of  WiOmforce ;  Stanhope,  L^«  of  PiU  ; 
Lord  BuMelL  Ly«  of  Foar;  Lifi  and  Optmioiu  of 
Earl  Qrtv;  Iiord  Brougham,  StaUnnen  of  ihe 
Beign  of  Qwrg^  III. 

Wilfcttd  (or  Wilfrith),  St.  (6.  630  ?  d. 
709),  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Northumbria 
and,  taking  holy  orders,  went  to  Home  in  th<> 
year  664,  and  on  his  return  became  tutor 
to  the  son  of  Oswiu,  King  of  Northumbria, 
from  whom  he  received  the  monastery  of 
Hipon.  At  the  Synod  of  Whitby  he  power- 
fufiy  supported  the  Roman  views,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  He 
then  passed  over  into  Gaul,  to  .^gilbert, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  but  during  his  absence  Chad 
was  appointed  to  York,  and  Wilfred,  when  he 
returned,  found  himself  obliged  to  retire  to 
Ripon.  In  669,  however,  Chad  resigned  York 
to  him,  and  Wilfrid  held  it  tUl  678.  He, 
however,  again  quarrelled  with  the  North - 
imibrian  king,  and  was  driven  out,  his  vast 
diocese,  which  comprised  the  whole  North- 
umbrian kingdom,  being  divided  into  the 
bishoprics  of  York,  findisfame,  and  Hexham. 
Wilfrid,  after  spending  some  time  among  the 
heathens  of  fViealand,  went  to  Rome  to 
appeal  to  the  Pope.  He  obtained  a  papal 
decree  in  his  fayour,  but  it  was  disregarded. 
Unable  to  obtain  restitntion  of  his  see,  he 
visited  the  heathen  South  Saxons,  and  con- 
verted them.  At  length,  in  687,  a  portion  of 
his  diocese  was  restored,  and  he  was  estab- 
lished at  Hexham,  but  was  again  driven 
out  in  691,  and  spent  several  years  in 
Mercia.  In  702  or  703  he  made  another 
journey  to  Rome,  obtained  another  decree  in 
his  favour  in  705,  and  passed  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  as  Bishop  of  Hexham.  Ho 
died  at  Oundle  in  709. .  He  was  buried  in  the 
monastery  of  Ripon. 

Eddini,  Vita  WHfridi  in  Qale.  8eripl&rm,  i.  40; 
Bode,  HiMt,  Ecde^i  Wright,  BtoyropH.  Brii. 
Liter, 

Wilkes,  John  {b.  1727,  d.  1797),  the  son 
of  Israel  Wilkes,  a  rich  distiller,  was  bom  on 
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Oct  17,  1727.  Early  in  life  he  was  pemuuied 
to  marry  a  rich  heiress,  whom  he  treated  with 
much  cruelty  and  neglect.  In  the  ^yest  and 
most  viciouB  society  of  a  gay  and  vicious  age, 
he  soon  became  conspicuous  by  the  brilliance 
of  his  wit,  and  his  reckless  debauchery.  In 
1767,  after  being  previously  rejected  at  Ber- 
wick, he  bought  himself  a  seat  at  Aylesbury. 
In  June,  1762,  with  Churchill's  help,  he  started 
a  periodical,  known  as  the  North  Briton,  In 
it  he  cleverly  managed  to  suit  the  popular  sen- 
timents of  the  time,  and  especially  pandered 
to  the  general  indignation  against  Bute,  and 
the  animosity  felt  towards  the  Scotch  nation. 
On  April  23,  1763,  appeared  "Number  46,'* 
which  attacked  the  royal  speech  at  the  close 
of  the  late  session.  Grenville  signalised  his 
entrance  into  office  by  arresting  Wilkes 
under  a  general  waixant.  After  being 
examined  before  Lords  Halifax  and  Egremont, 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  from  which  he  was  soon  released  in 
virtue  of  his  prerogative  as  a  member  of ' 
Parliament.  He  then  retired  to  Paris.  On  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  in  November,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  declaring  No.  45  to  be  "  a 
false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  libel ; "  and  it 
was  also  resolved  that  privilege  of  Parliament 
does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  writing  and 
publishing  seditious  libels.  Being  prevented 
from  obeying  an  order  of  the  House  to  attend 
in  his  place,  he  was  expelled  in  his  absence. 
The  peers  went  further ;  and,  on  the  informa- 
tion of  Lord  Sandwich,  who  had  himself  been 
a  partner  in  nearly  all  Wilkee*8  vices,  ordered 
prosecution  to  be  instituted  against  him  on 
account  of  a  work  entitled  An  £s»my  on 
Woman^  of  which  thirteen  copies  only  had 
been  printed,  and  those  for  private  cir- 
culation. Wilkes  knew  that  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  would  decide  against  him,  and 
preferred  to  be  condemned  in  his  absence. 
The  sentence  passed  on  him  was  outlawry, 
and  for  four  years  he  remained  abroad.  In 
Feb.,  1768,  he  ventured  again  to  appear  in 
London,  and  in  the  conspicuous  position  of 
candidate  for  the  City.  He  was  aefeated  in 
the  City,  but  at  once  announced  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  Middlesex.  He  was  welcomed 
with  acclamations  by  the  electors,  and  carried 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  outlawry 
was  at  length  reversed ;  but  on  the  original 
charge  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£1,000,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
twenty-two  calendar  months.  In  Nov.,  1768, 
Wilkes  addressed  a  petition  to  the  House,  in 
which  he  claimed  his  privilege  against  further 
imprisonment.  This  was  disallowed.  In  the 
February  following,  his  expulsion  was  voted, 
and  a  new  writ  was  issu^  for  Middlesex. 
The  electors,  however,  again  elected  him.  The 
Commons  replied  by  a  decision  that  Wilkes 
having  been  expelled  was  incapable  of  being 
returned  to  the  same  Parliament,  and  that  his 
election  was  null  and  void ;  but  the  electors 


of  Middlesex  again  returned  him  by  a  maiarity 
of  800  over  the  court  candidate,  Colonel  Lat- 
trelL  The  House  now  decided  that  Lnttrell 
ought  to  have  been  elected.  A  petition  against 
his  election  was  lodged ;  but  tiie  House  was 
not  to  be  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  €&reD- 
ville,  Wedderbum,  and  Burke,  and  confiimed 
his  election.  In  January,  1770,  Dowdeswell 
twice  attacked  the  resolution  of  the  Commom 
in  a  substantive  motion,  and  the  protest 
was  annually  renewed  by  Sir  George  Savile, 
only  to  meet  with  a  contemptuous  rejecti<m. 
At  length,  in  1774,  the  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved; and  Wilkes  was  returned  again  for 
Middlesex,  while  he  held  the  office  of  Lotd 
Mavor.  The  contest  was  not  re-opened, 
Wilkes  was  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  and  he 
now  bent  all  his  efForts  to  have  the  resolntion 
which  had  declared  his  incapacity  expunged 
from  the  journals  of  the  House  "  as  sub- 
versive of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of 
electors."  Year  after  year  he  propoaed  hi* 
motion,  but  it  was  not  till  May,  1782,  wheo 
the  Bockingham  government  was  in  power, 
that  all  the  declarations,  orders,  and  resolii- 
tions  on  the  Middlesex  election  were  expunged 
from  the  journals.  Thus  at  length,  by  his 
firm  conduct,  Wilkes  had  obtained  from 
Parliament  a -dear  recognition  of  the  right 
of  every  constituency  to  return  the  member 
of  its  choice.  But  in  the  meantime  he  had 
been  waging  another  contest  with  the  nme 
body.  The  right  of  reporting  the  debates  of 
the  House  had  been  always  denied  by  Puiia- 
ment,  and  had  been  watched  with  cantioiu^ 
jealousy,  and  the  printera  who  issued  reports 
of  debates  were  prosecuted.  Wilkes  took  up 
their  cause,  and  was  backed  by  all  the  strength 
of  the  City  authorities,  and  the  contest  finailv 
took  the  form  of  a  struggle  between  Plszlia- 
ment  and  the  City,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Lord  Mayor  Crosby,  and  Aldennan 
Oliver,  both  members  pf  Uie  House,  were  in 
March,  1771,  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
House,  however,  shrank  from  a  new  contest 
with  Wilkes,  who  was  the  chief  oflendo'. 
The  imprisoned  members  were  released  on  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  and  the  caiit€«t 
thus  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Parliament,  ab 
a  Parliamentary  speaker  Wilkes  was  an  ntter 
failure,  and  never  carried  any  weight  in  the 
House.  The  electors  of  Middlesex  still  stood 
by  him  as  long  as  he  chose  to  ask  for  Uieir 
Buffrages.  His  cheerful  disposition  was  not 
affected  by  the  change  in  his  position,  and 
he  was  never  happier  than  in  the  sociely  of 
his  dearly  loved  daughter.  At  length,  ^'  recon- 
ciled to  every  reputable  opponent,  from  the 
king  downwards,**  he  died  at  the  dose  of 
1799. 


Almon,  Jfmiotrs  of  IFilkM;  OmvOI*  Ft 
Stanhope,  Hut.  of  Et^g. ;  Tr«vehran,  JkHy  Uft 
^  C.  J.  Fm;  ParltMMntary  Huiora ;  ^muI 
Aevuter. 

William  Z.,  King  of  the  Engliih  (Dee. 
25,  1066 » Sept.  9,  1087).    Thi%  the  most 
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masterly  spirit  of  the  most  masterly  race  of 
his  time,  was  a  grandson,  alike  of  Bichard  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  of  Fulk,  the 
tanner  of  Falaise,  and  was  bom  at  Falaiiae  in 
1027  or  1028.     The  tanner's  daughter,  Mar- 
ietta, or  Uerleva,  is  said  to  have  caught  the 
eye  of  the  duke's  son  as  she  was  washing 
linen;    an  irregular  union  followed,  whi<£ 
lasted  through  the  remainder  of  Robert's  life 
and  brief  tenure  of  the  duchy  (1028>-103d). 
Of  this  union  William,  famous  as  the  Bastard, 
and  a  daughter,  Adelaide,  afterwards  Countess 
of  Ponthieu,  were  the  issue.   After  her  lover's 
death,   Herleva    wedded   a   noble    Norman, 
Herlwin   of    Ck>nteville,  and  bore  him  two 
children,  Odo  and  Kobert,  who  were  both  to 
share  in  the  greatness  of  their  half-brother. 
Odo  became  Bishop  of  Bayeuz  and  Earl  of 
Kent ;  Robert,  Earl  of  Mortain  and  of  Gom- 
walL    William  was  barely  eight  years  old 
when  his  life  entered  the  domain  of  history. 
In  1036  his  father  died  at  Nic«a,  as  he  was 
returning  from  Jerusalem.     Before    leaving 
Normandy,  Duke  Robert  had  persuaded  his 
chief  nobles  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  lad  as 
heir  to  the  duchy,  and  they  now  nominally 
kept  their  word.    William  became  Duke  of 
Normandy,  but  his  first  twelve  years  of  rule 
were  such  as  few  princes  have -been  called  on 
to  face,  as  only  a  rarely-gifted  boy  could  live 
through.    The  Norman  nobles  threw  off  aU 
governance ;  despising  the  child-duke  and  his 
g^uardians,  they  did  what  was  right  in  their 
own  eyes ;  they  waged  private  war,  and  plotted 
against  and  killed  one  another  as  if  no  central 
authority  existed.      The  other  members  of 
the  ducfid  family,  resenting  the  preference  of 
a  bastard  to  one  of  themselves,  made  their 
young  kinsman  the  constant  mark  of  mur- 
derous designs,  and  William  had  more  than 
one    miraculous     deliverance    out    of    their 
hands.     His    friends  were  few  and  weak ; 
even  the  French  king,  Henry,  who  owed  his 
crown  to  William's  father,  turned  against 
him,  and  robbed  him  of  an  important  frontier 
fortress,  Tilli^res.    His  boyhood  was  one  of  un- 
ceasing mortifications,  anxieties,  treacheries, 
perils,  and  alarms,  but  redeemed  by  one  re- 
assuring experience,  the  touching  fidelity  of  his 
guardians  and  humble  friends.     Two  of  these 
were  poisoned,  and  one  laid  down  his  life  to 
save  his  young  master's.    This  was  Osbem, 
who  held  the  door  of  William's  sleeping-room 
in  the  castle  of  YaudreuU  against  a  sudden 
inburst  of  armed  men  seeking  his  life,  and, 
before  falling  dead,  had  won  him  the  time 
needed  for  his  escape.  Then  his  maternal  uncle, 
Walter,  took  up  the  task  of  self-devotion, 
patiently  keeping  watch  over  his  steps,  and 
sheltering  him  from  harm,  till  his  character 
had  begun  to  show  its  natural  strength,  and 
Ralph  Wacey,  an  honourable  kinsman,  had 
accepted  the  post  of  guardian.    The  ground 
was  now  somewhat  firmer  under  William's 
feet ;  at  fifteen  he  was  able  to  give  his  earliest 
proof  of  a  capacity  for  bridlmg  anarchy  by 


wresting  Falaise  Castle  fromarebellious  vassal. 
His  independent  career  began  in  1047  in  a 
very  striking  manner.    The  lawless  spirits  of 
the  Cotentin,  where  the  Danish  blood  and 
temper  still  abounded,  had  risen  in  rebellion, 
surprised    the    castle    of    Valognes,    where 
William  was  lying,  and  forced  him  to  flee  for 
his  life  through  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  met  them  with  tho 
most  loyal  of  his  vassals  and  his  reconciled 
lord,  the  French  king,  at  Val-^dunes,  near 
Caen,  and  beat  them  utterly,  crushing  the 
revolt  at  a  single  blow.    Then,  as  generally 
through  his  life,  he  treated  his  vanquished 
rebels  with  singular  clemency.    Thus  firmly 
fixed  in  his  ducal  seat,  he  proceeded  to  achieve- 
ments that  gained  him  a  European  fame  before 
he  ever  drew  sword  in  England.    He  estab- 
lished law  and  order  throughout  his  duchy, 
adding  such  correctives  to  the  prevalent  feudal- 
ism as  might  make  a  strong  central  government 
possible.    His  measures  met  with  a  stubborn 
resistance,  and  over  and  over  again  he  reduced 
to  submission  the  ungovernable  among  his 
subjects.    With    the  hereditary  foe  of   his 
house,  GecfSrey  Martel    of  Anjou,  he  reso- 
lutely grappled,and  in  1049  recovered  Alen^n, 
and  snatciied  Domfront  from  him,  departing 
at  the  former  place  from  his  accustomed  lenity 
by  striking  on  the  hands  and  feet  of  thirty- 
two  of  its  defenders,  who  had  beaten  hides 
over  their  walls  in  scornful  reference  to  his 
origin.    He  took  the  first  step  towards  his 
conquest  of  Enghmd  by  visiting  King  Edward, 
his  childless  kinsman,  in  1052,  and  receiving 
from  him  the  assurances,  necessarily  vague, 
that  he  afterwards  gave  out  to  have  been  a 
promise  of  the  succession  to  the  kingdom.   In 
the  next  year  he  took  to  wife,  despite  Pope 
Leo's  inhibition,  his  xK>usin,  Matilda  of  Flan- 
ders, Count  Baldwin's  daughter,  whom  he  had 
loved  for  four  years.     The  papal  ban  under 
which  he  then  fell  was  not  removed  till  1U60 ; 
and  religious  and  charitable  foundations  were 
erected  by  him  and  his  wife  as  the  prescribed 
atonement  for  their  defiance  of  the  Church. 
His  growing  greatness  then  gave  offenoe  to 
his  suzerain,  King  Henry,  who  twice  led  an 
army  into  Normandy  to  clip  the  wings  of  his 
power.  On  the  first  occasion  (1054^  one  of  his 
two  invading  columns  was  surprisea  and  routed 
by  Robert  of  Eu  at  Mortemer,  whereupon  the 
other  made  all  haste  to  get  home  again.    On 
the  second  (1060),  just  when  his  force  had 
been  halved  by  the  rising  tide  of  the  Dive, 
near  VaraviUe,  William  came  down  upon  the 
hinder  half  thus  isolated,  and  cut  it  in  pieces, 
scaring  Henry  not  only  into  a  swift  retreat, 
but  a£o  into  the  making  of  a  peace  that 
restored    Tilli^res,  and  proved  lasting.    By 
this  time  the  duchy  had  increased  considerably 
at  the  expense  at  its  neighbours,  especially 
of  Anjou,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  its  nile  and 
general  prosperity  outdistanced    most   other 
states.    In  1063  William  made  his  great  Con- 
tinental acquisition  in  the  conquest  of  Maine, 
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upon  which  a  compact  with  its  last  count, 
Herbert  Wakedogf  gave  him  a  claim,  but 
which  the  resistance  of  a  part  of  the  people 
obliged  him  to  reduce  by  force  of  arms.  Next 
year  he  made  war  on  Conan  of  Britanny 
with  complete  success.  This  was  probably  the 
expedition  on  which  Harold  of  England,  an 
impressed  guest,  was  his  companion,  and 
after  which  Harold  took  the  oath  that  Nor- 
man writers  declare  to  have  pledged  him  to 
uphold  the  duke's  claim  to  the  English  throne: 
for  the  g^reatest  crisis  of  William's  life,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  in  European  history,  was 
upproaching. 

Early  in  1066  it  came.  Edward  of  England 
died  on  Jan.  5,  and  the  vacant  throne  was  at 
once  filled  by  Harold.  William  felt  himself 
overreached,  and  lost  no  time  in  making  him- 
self  even  with  his  ready  rival,  and  vindicating 
his  position  as  a  candidate  for  the  English 
crown.  He  proceeded  to  seek  material  and 
moral  support  from  every  quarter  that  could 
supply  either,  won  over  the  Pope,  won  over 
his  unwilling  subjects,  drew  to  his  banner 
swarms  of  volunteers  from  surrounding  lands, 
and  thus  gathered  round  his  cause  not  merely 
a  noble  host  of  fighting  men,  but  the  general 
sympathy  of  Europe.  On  Sept.  28  he  landed 
at  Pevensey,  marched  to  Hastings,  and  on 
Oct.  14  decided  Harold's  fate,  his  own,  and 
England's,  at  the  terrible  fight  of  Senlac.  It 
was  his  battle  in  every  sense;  above  all 
earthly  forces,  it  was  his  own  skill,  ready 
resource,  and  prowess  that  gave  him  the 
victory.  His  subsequent  movemente  made 
him  master  of  the  south-eastern  counties ;  at 
Berkhampstead  he  was  offered,  and  accepted, 
the  kingdom,  and  on  Christmas  Day  he  was 
crowned  at  Westminster.  Thus  he  became  a 
conqueror.  But  the  task  of  completing  and 
securing  his  conquest  still  lay  before  him,  and 
it  cost  him  four  years  of  rarely  exampled 
vigilance,  toil,  and  endurance.  After  a  long 
visit  to  Normandy  in  1067,  he  was  recalled 
thence  to  deal  with  risings  of  his  new  sub- 
jects. He  won  Exeter,  and  subdued  the 
western  counties ;  marched  to  Warwick,  and 
brought  the  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who 
had  rebelled  against  him,  to  their  knees, 
entered  York,  and  subdued  the  northern 
counties.  Next  year  (1069)  he  had  to  con- 
front a  general  outburst  of  the  west,  midlands, 
and  north,  and  a  great  Danish  invasion,  but 
by  wise  management  and  indomitable  valour 
he  overcame  both  insurgento  and  invaders. 
He  found  arguments  that  persuaded  the  Danes 
to  withdraw,  scattered  the  rebels,  or  drove 
them  before  him,  stormed  Tork,  while  the 
men  of  the  west  sank  under  the  blows  of  his 
captains.  On  the  authority  of  later  writers 
he  is  said  to  have  utterly  laid  waste,  and 
practically  depopulated  all  northern  England, 
but  this  seems  to  me  a  heightened  way  of 
describing  a  thing  that,  in  ito  broader  features 
at  least,  is  not  above  question.  A  winter 
uuirch  upon  Chester,  across  a  country  im- 


passable to  an  anny  less  resolutely  led,  finiAii 
the  work  of  conquest  (1070).  But  other  work 
remained.  The  Church  was  more  firmly 
linked  to  the  centre  of  western  Christendom ; 
its  administration  was  separated  from  the 
general,  of  which  it  had  hitherto  been  a  part ; 
the  ranks  of  the  clergy  were  strengthened  by 
the  preferment  to  high  place  among  them  of 
foreign  genius  and  learning,  such  as  was 
Lanfranc  of  Pavia  and  Bee,  and  an  impuW 
given  to  the  building  of  churches  afto-  a 
grander  type.  Rules  of  law,  not  inequitably 
fitted  to  the  wants  of  a  mixed  population, 
were  framed  and  established ;  a  strict  execu- 
tion of  justice  was  everywhere  enforced,  and 
trading  in  slaves  was  forbidden.  Edgar  the 
Atheling  was  conciliated,  and  became  one  of 
William's  most  favoured  courtiers.  The  stub- 
born mind  of  Hereward  was  overcome ;  he  in 
thought  to  have  even  taken  service  under  Wil- 
liam. Conqueror  as  he  was,  William  strove 
hard  to  prevent  the  Norman  yoke  being  exoct^- 
sively  galling  to  the  conquered.  But  he  had 
still  much  fighting  to  do,  both  abroad  and  in 
Britain.  Abroad  he  had,  in  1073,  to  recover 
rebellious  Maine,  with  a  force  that  was  in 
a  large  measure  English,  to  suppress  a  risins^ 
of  his  son  Robert  against  him,  to  counteract 
the  enmity  of  Philip  of  France  and  Fulk  of 
Anjou.  At  home  he  saw  reason  to  invade 
Scotland  in  1071 ;  and,  marching  as  fiu*  as 
Abemethy,  made  a  peace  there  with  Kim^ 
Malcolm,  and  in  1075,  during  one  of  hu 
absences,  the  Earls  of  Herefora  and  Norfolk, 
whose  feudal  instincts  he  had  curbed,  rebelled, 
but  were  defeated  by  LAnfranc.  For  his  part 
in  this  affiiir  Waltheof  died  on  the  scaffold. 
William's  greatest  deed  was  his  last,  the 
compilation  of  Domesday  Book,  acoomp]iahe<i 
in  1086.  Sorrows  came  upon  him  in  later 
life ;  his  son  Richard  was  killed  in  the  Nev 
Forest;  in  1083  his  wife,  Matilda,  died;  hit 
brother,  Odo,  entered  into  intrigues  that 
forced  William  to  throw  him  into  prison.  Chi 
Sept.  9,  1087,  his  own  busy  and  brilliant 
career  came  to  a  close.  Philip  of  France  had 
once  more  picked  a  quarrel  with  him ;  this 
exploded  in  war,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mantes  wss  burnt,  and  William  received  a 
mortal  injury  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Borne 
to  the  priory  of  St.  Gervais,  near  Rouen,  he 
there  died.  He  was  buried  in  his  own  foun- 
dation of  St.  Stephen's  in  Caeo.  William  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  power  and  of  manv 
virtues,  intellectual  and  moral,  a  certain  great- 
ness of  soul  being  the  chief.  To  Englishmen 
his  value  has  b^n  principally  Uiis — ^he  was 
the  founder  of  strong  government  in  EIngland. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  his  best  known 
title  is  now  mislteding ;  '*  conqueror  '*  in  hv 
days  meant  merely  ''acquirer,"  a  gainer  of 
possessions  in  any  other  way  than  by  regular 
process,  such  as  inheritance.  Strictly 
ing,  William  III.  was  also  a  conquexor. 

Fremntix,  Jfemuai  Cimqvmt.    AH  other  «ort« 
on  William  the  Oonqiianw  have 
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br  Pn>f6Mor  Fxeeman's  elsbonte  and  Azhaos- 
tiT6  hiatozy,  Tlu  Norman  Omqumi  ofSitjland. 

[J.  E.] 

William  H.,  Kino  {b.  1060,  «.  Sept. 
26,  1087,  d.  Aug.  2,  1100).  William  the 
Itod  (Buius)  was  the  third  son  of  the  Con- 
queror and  Matilda  of  Flanders.  He  was 
the  Conqueror's  favourite  son;  for  he  had 
never  swerved  from  his  filial  obligations,  and 
had  shown  his  father  a  seemingly  sincere  af- 
fection. He  was,  moreover,  a  youog  man  of 
good  parts  and  steadfastness — ^knowing  well, 
and  idways  acting  upon,  the  distinction  be- 
tween substance  and  shadow.  Nor  did  his 
\'ioee  develop  early.  It  is  nothing  surprising, 
thon,  to  be  told  that  when  the  elder  William 
lay  upon  his  dying  bed,  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  this  most  dutiful  of  sons  should  have 
England  after  his  death ;  he  is  said  to  have 
even  given  Rufus  a  letter  to  Lanfranc,  re- 
commending his  cause  to  the  influential 
primate*8  support.  With  this,  William  at  once 
liastened  to  England.  There  was  much  in 
the  situation  to  discourage  him.  Most  of  the 
barons  would  have  preferred  his  eldest  brother, 
liobert,  and  Lanfranc  himself  was  undecided 
at  first.  The  primate's  indecision,  however, 
»oon  gave  way ;  he  may  have  concluded  that 
the  strong-tempered  William,  despite  his 
faults,  would  probably  be  a  more  effective 
king  than  the  easy-natured  Robert,  when 
feudal  anarchy  was  the  most  menacing  evil ; 
at  any  rate  he  secured  the  crown  for  William. 
But  he  made  conditions.  These  were,  that 
William  should  swear  to  maintain  justice  and 
mercy  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  defend, 
against  all,  the  peace,  freedom,  and  security  of 
all  churches,  and  to  comply  with  his  instruc- 
tions and  counsels  in  and  through  all  things. 
William  took  the  prescribed  oaths  with  the 
utmost  readiness;  and  seventeen  days  after 
the  father's  death,  and  possibly  after  observing 
Mome  form  of  election,  Lanfranc  crowned  the 
son.  A  few  months  later  a  powerful  section  of 
the  nobles,  discontented  at  the  separation  of 
the  kingdom  from  the  duchy  (of  whom  Odo, 
now  released  and  restored  to  his  earldom  of 
Kent,  Roger,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  William  of 
St.  Oirileph,  Bishop  of  Durham,  were  the 
chief),  took  up  arms  with  the  design  of  re- 
uniting the  two  countries  by  making  Robert 
king ;  and  a  force  sent  by  Robert  crossed  to 
Pevensey  to  their  aid.  By  Lanfranc's  advice 
William  threw  himself  on  the  support  of  the 
native  English,  solemnly  promising  them 
tietter  laws,  lighter  taxation,  and  other  good 
things ;  and  the  English,  urged  on  by  expec- 
tation and  St.  Wulfstan,  crowded  to  his 
standard.  Their  success  was  complete.  The 
invaders  were  driven  back  from  Pevensey 
over  the  sea ;  Rochester  was  taken  after  a 
dogged  siege;  and  when  Odo  perfidiously 
renewed  the  strife,  William  once  more  called 
the  natives  to  his  help,  commanding  all  those 
who  did  not  wish  to  be  branded  as  nithinff  to 
join  him.    They  joined  him  in  flocks;  and 


Odo  was  ohased  with  ignominy  from  the  land. 
But  William  soon  forgot  his  promises.  And 
the  death  of  Lanfranc,  in  1089,  left  him  un- 
controlled. His  subsequent  career  was  marked 
by  selfishness  and  wanton  tyranny,  mode- 
rated only  by  occasional  fits  of  sickness.  The 
Church  in  particular  felt  his  grasping  hand. 
The  revenues  of  vacant  sees  and  abbeys  were 
seized,  and,  to  further  enrich  the  crown,  the 
vacancies  were  deliberately  prolonged.  It 
was  hiB  policy  to  deal  with  clerical  exactly 
as  with  lay  fees,  to  get  the  entire  Church  or- 
ganisation into  his  power,  and  make  it  a  per- 
petual feeder  of  his  own  revenues.  In  Anselm, 
however,  whom  he  had  nominated  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury  in  1093,  after  four  years' 
vacancy,  when  he  was  prostrated  at  Gloucester 
by  a  dangerous  illness,  he  found  an  uncompro* 
mising  adversaiy.  The  meek  primate  stoutly 
withstood  all  William's  efforts  to  enslave  the 
Church  and  degrade  the  clergy ;  he  carefully 
avoided  every  trap  that  William  laid  in  his 
path  to  surprise  him  into  an  admission  of  an 
authoritv  over  the  Church,  or  doing  anything 
that  haa  the  appearance  of  simony;  a  pro* 
longed  quarrel  ensued ;  the  Council  of  Rock- 
ingham failed  to  reconcile  the  two;  and 
Anselm  went  into  exile  for  a  time.  Then 
William  had  his  unrestrained  will.  His  con- 
fidential adviser  and  instrument  was  the 
notorious  Ranulf  Flambard,  the  Justiciar,  who 
earned  much  infamy  in  his  service  by  the 
zeal  and  callousness  with  which  he  executed 
his  purposes.  The  Danegeld  was  revived; 
in  1094  the  fyrd  of  the  kingdom  was  marched 
down  to  Hastings,  and  dismissed  on  payment 
of  ten  shillings  a  man ;  not  a  pretence  that 
ingenuity  could  suggest  for  extorting  money 
was  overlooked;  the  forest  law  was  mercilessly 
enforced.  The  nobility  of  the  Conquest  also 
suffered  grievously ;  gaps  were  made  in  their 
ranks,  and  forfeitures  were  frequent.  No 
class  escaped  William's  oppression.  The 
actual  events  in  his  reign  were  few  and  unim- 
portant. In  1090  he  carried  the  war  against 
Robert  into  Normandy,  then  combined  with 
him  to  despoil  Henry,  and  succeeded  in  doing 
so.  He  took  Cumberland  from  the  King  of 
Scots  in  1091,  settled  a  southern  colony  there, 
and  refounded  Carlisle.  In  1095  he  took 
advantage  of  Robert's  eagerness  to  get  away 
on  the  first  Crusade  to  make  a  keen  bargain 
with  him  for  the  administration  of  Normandy 
and  Maine.  He  afterwards  suppressed  with 
astonishing  promptitude  a  rebellion  in  Maine. 
On  Aug.  2,  1100,  he  was  accidentally  killed 
in  the  New  Forest  by  an  arrow  that  was 
originally  despatched  by  his  own  or  some  un- 
known hand.  William  Rufus  was  the  most 
graceless  of  all  our  early  kings,  was  irreli- 
gious, greedy,  and  utterly  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple. He  was,  however,  a  man  of  excellent 
mental  gifts;  and  was  a  sayer  of  sharp 
sayings,  chiefly  cynical. 

Freeman,  Btign  qf  WiUimH  Rupu.    [J.  R.] 
William  ZXI.9  King  of  England  and 
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Prince  of  Orange  {b,  Nov.  A,  1650,  «.  Feb.  13, 
1689,  d.  Mar.  8,  1702),  was  the  eon  of 
William  II.,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  King  Charles  I.  of  England. 
He  was  bom  a  few  days  after  his  father's 
death,  and  his  youth  was  passed  under  the 
jealous  guardianship  of  the  aristocratic  party 
m  the  Netherlands,  headed  by  John  de  Witt. 
Uis  exclusion  from  the  Stadtholderate  was 
suggested  by  Cromwell,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
states  (1654).  William  received  but  litUe 
education,  but  early  showed  great  interest 
in  political  and  military  questions,  and  in  the 
doctrines  of  Calvinism.  From  a  child  he  was 
weak  and  sickly.  Uis  chief  and  almost  only 
amusement  was  the  chase.  At  the  affe  of 
iifteen  he  was  deprived  of  his  personal  at- 
tendants by  the  jealous  government.  He  took 
a  part  in  the  Councils  of  State  at  eighteen. 
The  French  invasion  changed  this  state  of 
affaira.  The  De  Witts  were  murdered  by 
the  populace;  and  William,  who  neglected 
to  punish  the  murderers,  became  the  head  of 
the  government.  In  1672  he  took  command 
of  the  army,  recovered  Naerden,  and  took 
Bonn.  Louis  XIV.  thereupon  confiscated  his 
principalities  and  gave  them  to  the  Count  of 
Auvergne.  During  the  next  four  years  he 
fought  the  French  without  much  success. 
He  was  defeated  by  Cond^  at  Senef  (1674), 
and  failed  in  his  attempts  to  take  Oudenaroe 
and  Maestricht  (1676) ;  he  was  driven  back 
at  Caesel,  and  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Charleroi.  Nevertheless  the  Dutch  had 
already  elected  him  Stadtholder,  Captain- 
General  and  Admiral-General,  and  extended 
the  offices  to  his  descendants  (Feb.,  1674). 
Charles  II.  of  England  determined  thereupon 
to  many  him  to  his  niece  Mary,  daughter  of 
James,  l>uke  of  York.  After  some  delibera- 
tion on  the  part  of  William,  the  marriage 
took  place  (Nov.,  1677),  and  a  scheme  was 
formed  for  an  alliance  with  England  which 
the  States-General  declined  to  ratify.  Aided 
by  the  English  he  attacked  Marshal  Luxem- 
burg near  Mons  with  some  success,  but  the 
news  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Nime- 
guen  caused  him  to  suspend  operations  (1678). 
We  next  find  him  planning  a  great  European 
combination  against  Louis  XIV.  A  scheme 
was  on  foot  for  making  him  the  future  Pro- 
tector of  England  (1681).  He  attempted  to 
mediate  between  Charles  II.  and  his  Parlia- 
ment, and  proposed  a  congress  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  at  issue  in  Europe 
(1683).  On  the  accession  of  James  II.  the 
Prince  of  Orange  drew  nearer  to  him,  al- 
though steadily  opposing  his  Romanising 
schemes.  He  opposed  Monmouth*s  rash 
attempt  on  the  crown,  advising  him  to  go  and 
fight  the  Turks ;  and  although  the  blunders 
of  the  States-General  permitted  hijB  departure 
for  England,  William  sent  back  the  English 
regiments  which  were  in  the  Dutch  service. 
His  attention  was  now  entirely  absorbed  by 
his  design  of  uniting  the  nations  of  Europe  in 


resistanoe  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  rejected  sU 
ideas  of  an  invasion  of  England  to  which  be 
was  urged  by  Mordaunt.    He  saw  that  liis 
claims  would  clash  with  those  of  his  wife. 
Still  the  Romanising  schemes  of  James  II. 
gradually  made  him  the  head  of  l^e  English 
Opposition.    He  wrote  to  the  king  strongly 
recommending  the  withdrawal  of  the  Deds- 
ration  of  Indulgence.    In  1686  he  sent  his 
envoy  Dykvelt  to  England  to  confer  witti  the 
leadiSog  statesmen.    He  was  now  oompletdy 
estranged  from  James  II.,  who  was  much 
annoyed  by  the  publication  at  this  time  of 
William's  views  concerning  the  Indulgence. 
On  the  birth  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales 
William  sent  his  cong^ratulations  to  James. 
In  May,  1688,  Edward  Russell  went  over  to 
Holland  to  sound  the  prince,  but  received  a 
guarded  reply.     In  August  he  received  sn 
invitation   to    England,    signed    by    seven 
leading  men,  which  he  accepted.     Great  diifi> 
culties  lay  before  him.    He  was  afraid  d  the 
veto  of  the  States-General,  and  of  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  Catholic  powers.  James's  treatment 
of  the  clergy,  and  importation  of  Irish  troops 
to  England,  removed  his  difficulties  then\ 
Having  completed  his  preparations  WilHam 
issued  a  dedaration,  in  which  he  declared  his 
intention  of  going  to  England  with  an  armed 
force  as  husband  of  the  heiress  of  England. 
After  being  driven  back  by  the  winds,  he 
landed  at  Torbay  (Nov.  6).    At  Exeter  he 
was  joined  by  many  influential  personagee, 
and  James  was  deserted    by  the    army  at 
Salisbury.  William  advanced  towards  London, 
and  negotiations  were  opened  between  him 
and  the  king.    James,  however,  resolved  U.> 
fly,  but  was  stopped  W  some  fishennen  and 
returned  to  London.     William's  position  was 
now  extremely  difficult,  but  he  was  greatlr 
relieved  by  the  final   escape   of    James  to 
France.      The    Convention,  which    met  en 
Jan.  22, 1689,  declared  the  throne  vacant,  sad 
after  passing  the  Declaration  of  Rights  (q.v.), 
caused  William  and  Mary  to  be  proclaimed 
King  and  Queen  of  England  (Feb.  13, 1689 1. 
The  reign  may  be  said  to  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Tre^^of  Ryswick  (1697,<, 
during  the  first  of  which  William  was  engaged 
in  active  resistance  of  Louis  XIV.,  whue  thr 
second  is  modified  by  the  Spanish  Succession 
question.    William's  fint  ministry  was  of  a 
mixed  character.    War  was  declared  again^ 
France  in  May.     In  Ireland  the  native  rao* 
showed  every  inclination  to  hold  out  for  King 
James,  who  betook  himself  thither.    London- 
derry was  besieged,  but  relieved  by  Kirke.  and 
the  battle  of  Newton  Butler  gaveWilliam  the 
advantage  for  the  time  being.    Meanwhile  in 
Scotland  the  crown  was  oflfered  to  WiUiaa 
(April  11).      Dundee,  however,    raised    the 
Highlanders  in  favour  of  James,  and  von  a 
battle,  but    lost   his   life   at    Killiectmnkie. 
Mackay,  by  his  victories  at  St.  Johnstone's 
and  Dunkeld,  concluded  the  war.     At  home, 
party  quarrels  reached  a  great  lieig)it»  bat 
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Parliament  passed  the  Bill  of  Bights.  Next 
year  Williajzi  deteimined  to  go  to  Ireland 
and  relieve  Schomberg.  He  won  the  battle 
of  the  Bo^e  {July  I),  but  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Limerick  and  return  home. 
The  English  fleet  had  been  disgracefully- 
beaten  at  Beach^  Head.  In  1691  Ginkell 
concluded  the  Insh  war  by  taking  Athlone, 
winning  the  battle  of  Aghrimi  and  besieging 
Limerick.  The  Pacification  of  Limerick 
settled  the  Irish  question  for  a  time.  At 
home  Preston's  Plot  was  discovered  and 
thwarted.  Abroad,  though  unsuccessful  in 
the  field,  William  greatly  strengthened  his 
great  coalition  by  the  Congress  at  the  Hague. 
Early  in  1692  Marlborough's  intrigues  with 
the  Jacobites  in  France  were  discovered,  and 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  offices,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  Princess  Anne  quarrelled  with 
the  queen.  The  massacre  of  Glencoe  (Feb.  13) 
must  ever  remain  a  stain  on  the  memory  of 
William  III.  The  projected  invasion  of 
England  was  thwarted  by  Russell's  great 
victory  off  La  Hogue  (May  19).  WiBiam 
was  aefeated  by  Marshal  Luxemburg  at 
Steinkirk  in  August.  In  Parliament  Mon- 
tague's financial  ability  re-established  the 
Land  Tax,  and  started  a  loan  which  proved 
the  origin  of  the  national  debt.  Military  and 
naval  affairs  were  unfortunate  in  their  results 
in  1693.  The  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  was 
followed  by  the  defeat  at  Landen  in  July. 
William,  disgusted  with  party  quarrels,  deter- 
mined to  form  a  united  Whig  ministry.  The 
year  1694  is  important  from  a  financial  point 
of  view.  The  Bank  of  England  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  East  India  Company's  charter 
renewed.  The  disclosure  of  the  venality  in 
connection  with  the  East  India  Company 
compelled  the  Tories,  Sir  John  Trevor  and 
Carmarthen,  to  retire  from  office.  The  naval 
events  of  the  year  are  unimportant,  although 
Marlborough's  treachery  had  resulted  in  t^e 
destruction  of  the  expedition  against  Brest. 
The  Triennial  Act,  which  had  previously 
been  vetoed  by  William,  passed  in  December. 
In  the  same  month  Queen  Mary  died  of 
small-pox,  and  William  was  almost  heart- 
broken at  her  loss.  In  the  next  year  William 
was  successful  in  his  operations  against  Nanmr, 
which  surrendered  in  August.  The  year  1096 
opened  successfully  with  the  re-establishment 
of  the  currency.  The  Tory  Land  Bank,  how- 
ever, proved  a  failure,  and  the  money  required 
by  the  king  was  furnished  by  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  discovery  of  Berwick's  Plot, 
and  the  infamous  Assassination  Plot,  ci*eated 
great  enthusiasm,  and  an  association  was 
formed  for  the  protection  of  the  king.  The 
chief  business  of  the  session  was  the  trial  and 
attainder  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  was 
executed  in  the  following  January.  The 
ministry  was  now  completely  Whig.  The 
war  with  France  was  concluded  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick  fSept.,  1697).  William 
was  deeply  mortified  oy  the  sttccessf  ul  intro- 


duction of  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the 
standing  army.  The  Irish  Parliament  of  this 
year  passed  several  statutes  of  a  highly  penal 
nature.  In  1698  Montague  formed  a  General 
East  India  Company  as  a  rival  to  that  already 
existing,  but  the  scheme  was  eventually  a 
failure.  An  attempt  to  settle  the  Spanish 
Succession  question  resolved  itself  into  the 
First  Partition  Treaty  (Oct.  11).  The  Tory 
party,  now  very  strong,  succeeded  in  carrying 
a  bill  which  necessitated  the  dismissal  of  the 
Dutch  gttards.  The  king,  deeply  mortified, 
formed  the  intention  of  abandoning  England, 
and  was  only  dissuaded  by  the  prayers  of 
Somers.  The  majority  in  the  Commons 
severely  attacked  the  measures  of  the  late 
ministry,  their  favourite  objects  being  Mon- 
tague and  Russell.  They  also  "  tacked "  to 
the  Land  Tax  Bill  a  clause  empowering 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  disposal  of 
forfeited  lands  in  Ireland.  William  in  anger 
prorogued  Parliament  (May  4,  1698).  Dis- 
content in  Scotland  reached  a  high  pitch 
when  certain  news  arrived  of  the  utter 
failure  of  the  great  Darien  scheme.  The 
Resumption  Bill  was  passed  in  April,  1700, 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  William  and  at 
the  risk  of  a  permanent  breach  between  the 
two  Houses.  Meanwhile  the  diplomacy  of 
William  had  brought  about  the  Second  Parti- 
tion Treaty.  It  was  not  well  received  in 
England.  William  now  dismissed  his  old 
ministry,  and  relied  on  an  entirely  Tory 
administration,  which  passed  the  Act  of  Suc- 
cession necessitated  by  the  death  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  Commonshurriedon  impeachments  against 
the  late  ministry  on  account  of  their  share  in 
the  Partition  Treaties,  which,  however,  proved 
abortive.  The  Kentish  Petition  and  the  Legion 
Memorial  proved  at  the  same  time  that  popular 
feeling  was  on  the  king's  side.  He  ventured, 
therefore,  to  prorogue  Parliament  (June,  1701). 
He  went  to  HoUfioid,  and  there  consolidated 
the  grand  alliance  between  England,  Holland, 
and  the  Emperor,  directed  agaiost  the  evident 
intention  of  Louis  XIY.  to  seize  the  Spanish 
throne  for  his  grandson.  Soon  afterwards 
James  II.  died  and  the  French  king  acknow- 
ledged the  Pretender  as  King  of  England 
(Sept.  6).  This  thoroughly  roused  English 
patriotism,  and  loyal  addresses  poured  in  on 
all  sides.  William,  who  had  returned  in  ill- 
health  in  November,  accordingly  seised  the 
opportunity  to  summon  a  new  Parliament. 
It  was  of  a  far  more  Whig  temper  than  its 
predecessor.  The  "pretended  Prince  of 
Wales"  was  attainted  of  high  treason,  and 
an  abjuration  oath  made  necessary  for  every 
employment  in  Church  and  State.  But 
William's  days  were  numbered.  On  Feb.  20 
he  fell  from  his  horse  and  broke  his  collar- 
bone. He  gave  his  assent  to  the  Succession 
Act,  and  surrounded  by  his  old  friends  breathed 
his  last  on  March  8  (1702).  "Wherein," 
says  Ranke, "  lay  hia  graotness  f  It  lay  in  the 
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poeition  he  took  up  and  steadily  maintained ; 
in  the  world-wide  historic  results,  some  of 
which  he  himself  achieved  in  his  lifetime, 
while  of  others  he  only  laid  the  foundations, 
or  advanced  them  a  stage.  .  .  .  The  most 
important  question  of  the  day,  and  that  of 
the  highest  importance  for  the  future  of 
mankind  in  Europe,  was  the  rise  of  the 
French  monarchy  to  universal  preponderance, 
which  threatened  the  independence  of  every 
country  and  every  race.  The  living  impulse, 
then,  which  determined  King  William's 
career,  sprang  out  of  his  opposition  to  this 
already  domineering  and  over-grasping  power. 
If  this  was  to  be  carried  through,  no  political 
or  theological  party  attitude  was  to  be 
thought  of.  To  have  brought  a  coalition  of 
heterogeneous  elements  into  existence,  and 
to  have  successfully  opposed  it  to  the  over- 
whelming might  of  France — this  is  the 
historic  achievement  of  William  III.  No 
one  was  ever  cleverer  at  building  up  con- 
federations and  holding  them  together,  or  in 
commanding  armies  of  the  most  various  com- 
position without  arousing  national  antipathies; 
no  one  knew  better  how  in  contests  at  home 
to  await  the  right  moment,  to  give  way,  and 
yet  to  hold  fast." 

Clarendoii,  CorvMoondtnee,  1089  —  16B0; 
Echard,  Higt,  of  tht  Revolution  ;  Bamet,  Hiei. 
of  \iM  Oum  TtwM ;  Lnttrell,  i2«/att<m  of  Sia*» 
Affairt;  Kennet,  Si$t.  of  Eng.;  Macpherson. 
8taU  Papers;  Balph.  Hist  nfEng.  The  standard 
modem  account  is  Macaalay'a  Uikt.  of  Bng.,  of 
which  William  HI.  is  tbe  hero.  The  btilliant 
pages  of  the  Whig  historian  maj  be  usefolly 
supplemented,  by  a  reference  to  Banke's 
learned  and  impartial  Htst.  qf  Eng.  in  tht 
Smentomtk  Ctntury,  to  Hallam's  sober  and 
jadlcious  Const.  HiaL,  aad  to  ICartin's  Hiat,  do 

^•*^-  [S.  J.  L.] 

William  IV.,  Kino  (6.  Aug.  21,  1766, 
«.  June  26,  1830,  d,  June  20,  1837),  was 
the  third  son  of  George  III.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  was  entered  as  a  midship- 
man on  board  the  Prince  George^  a  ninety- 
eight  gun  ship.  In  1779  he  saw  active  service 
under  Bodney,  and  served  his  time  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  cruising  vessels  on  the  West 
Iniues,  and  off  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada.  He  served  under  Lord  Keith  on  the 
North  American  station,  under  Lord  Hood  off 
the  Delaware  liiver,  and  under  Nelson  upon 
the  Leeward  Island  station.  Between  the 
latter  oommander  and  himself  a  strong  and 
lasting  friendship  grew  up.  In  1785  he  re- 
ceived his  lieutenant's  commission.  In  1786 
he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Fegtuua,  In 
1787  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  as  com- 
mander of  the  Andrmntda  frigate.  In  1790 
he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  by 
order  in  council.  On  May  19,  1789,  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Clarence  and  St.  Andrews 
and  Earl  of  Munster,  and  on  June  8  following 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1811 
he  was  made  admiral  of  the  flJeet,  and  in 
1814  hoisted  his  flag  to  convoy  Louis  XVIII. 


of  France  to  his  kingdom.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  the  same  year  he  was  present  as  an 
amateur  before  Antwerp,  and  distinguiahed 
himself  by  his  coolness  and  courage.  A  mar- 
riage was  negotiated  for  him  vnth  the  Prinoess 
Adelaide  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg  Meioingen.  They  were  marned 
at  Kew,  1818,  and  shortly  after  proceeded  to 
reside  in  Hanover,  Parliament  having  gimnied 
on  the  occasion  an  accession  of  only  £6,000 
to  the  duke's  income.  The  duchess  had  two 
daughters,  who  both  died  almost  immediately. 
At  the  prosecution  of  Queen  Caroline  (1920) 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  supported  the  bill  of 
psdns  and  penalties.  On  the  death  of  £arl 
St.  Vincent  (1823)  he  was  promoted  to  thr 
rank  of  general  of  marines.  On  the  death 
of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  he  becauxkf 
heir  presumptive  to  the  crown,  and  received 
an  accession  to  his  income,  which  raised  it 
to  £40,000  a  year.  On  April  17,  the  aazne 
year,  he  was  appointed  Lord  High  Admiral. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  then 
premier,  having  some  objections  to  the  ex- 
pense of  his  highness's  progresses,  he  resigned 
the  office  (1828).  At  the  death  of  George  IV. 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  succeeded  to  the  throoe 
fJune  26, 1830).  In  the  presence  of  the  Ptivv 
Council  assembled  on  that  day,  according  to 
custom,  the  new  king,  with  maiked  emphasiji, 
expressed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  his 
entire  approval  of  the  way  in  which  his  grace 
had  carried  on  the  government  hitherto.  This 
was  a  distinct  declaration  in  favour  of  the  old 
system,  and  against  Reform.  Tlie  king  in 
fact  had  strong  personal  objections  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  in  the  crisiB  of  May,  1832, 
when  the  Lords  were  preparing  to  reject  the 
bill  a  third  time,  he  would  not  consent 
to  create  new  peers,  and  allowed  the  Grey 
ministry  to  resign.  But  the  failure  of  Wel- 
lington to  form  a  ministry  convinced  him  that 
the  feeling  of  the  nation  was  emphatically  in 
favour  of  the  bill.  He  used  his  personal  in- 
tercession with  the  peers  to  induce  them  to  paw 
the  bill,  and  was  even  prepared  to  *'  swamp  "tiie 
House  of  Lords  with  new  peers  if  the  advice 
was  rejected.  The  bill,  however,  was  caxried. 
and  followed  by  the  other  reforming  statatps 
which  have  made  William  IV.^s  short  reign 
an  eventful  period  in  modem  English  history. 
The  king  liked  neither  the  Whig  ministas 
nor  their  policy,  and  in  1834  (Nov.  15)  he 
exercised  his  prerogative,  and  suddenly  dis- 
missed Lord  Melbourne  and  his  oolleaguea 
But  the  Peel  ministi^  was  hopelessly  weak. 
and  in  1835  (April)  the  king  found  it  expe- 
dient  to  recall  Lord  Melbourne  to  his  coonctlff. 
William  IV.,  though  not  greatly  distin- 
gpiished  for  talent  and  character,  was  a  kindhr 
and  good-natured  man,  with  the  courage  awl 
firmness  of  his  race,  if  also  with  its  hereditary 
obstinacy.  "He  would  have  passed,'*  savi* 
Mr.  WaJpole,  "  in  private  life  for  a  goo^- 
natured  sailor.** 


Walpole,  Hiat.  ^  Bmq.  frvm  ISIS;  Oteville. 
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Mtmoira;  Molesworth,  Hiit  itftk$  Rtform  Bitt  ; 

WiUiamSr  John,  Archbishop  of  York 
{b,  1582,  d.  1650),  was  a  member  of  an  old 
Welsh  family,  and,  after  a  brilliant  university 
career,  received  many  valuable  preferments  in 
the  Church,  being  at  length  made  Dean  of 
Westminster  in  1620.  Ue  was  also  one  of 
the  royal  chaplains,  and  high  in  favour  both 
with  «Hunes  I.  and  Buckingham.  In  1621  he 
was  made  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  in 
which  office  his  great  ability  and  industry 
supplied  the  place  of  early  legisd  training,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  But  Buckingham's  favour  did  not 
last  long,  and  by  his  influence  Charles  I.  re- 
moved Williams  from  his  office  in  1625.  Laud 
also  was  a  great  antagonist  of  his,  and  through 
his  influence  Williams  was  condemned  in  1637 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  be  imprisoned,  and  sus- 
pended from  his  ecclesiastical  functions  on 
the  charge  of  having  revealed  the  king's 
secrets,  and  tampered  with  witnesses.  In  1640 
he  was  released,  and  soon  regained  the  king's 
favour  by  supporting  the  cause  of  the  prero- 
gative and  episcopacy,  and  in  1641  was 
advanced  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  Soon 
after  this  he  was  insulted  by  the  mob,  and  on 
protesting  with  the  other  bishops  against 
their  being  thus  excluded  from  Parlitument, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  After  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  zealously  assisted 
the  king,  both  with  money  and  advice,  and  is 
said  to  have  mourned  sincerely  for  his  death. 
His  character  is  very  unfavourably  painted 
by  Clarendon.  He  is  said  by  this  writer  to 
have  been  "  of  a  proud,  restless,  and  over- 
weening spirit,  a  very  imperious  and  fiery 
temper,  and  a  very  corrupt  nature."  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Foss,  summing  up  his 
character,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  *' though  too  much  of  a  temporiser, 
honest  and  sincere,  and  generally  wise  in  the 
advice  which  he  offered,  and  to  the  monarchs 
whom  he  served  he  was  faithful  and  true." 

Haoket,  Lift  o/  fTtltianu;  Foss,  Judgn  cfEng. ; 
KaMon,  JAf*  of  iCtlton. 

Wmiam  COito  {d,  1128)  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Robert  of  Normandy.  After  the 
battle  of  Tenchebrai  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Helie  de  St.  Saen,  who  gpiarded 
him  most  lo3rally  against  Henry's  attempts  to 
seize  him.  His  claims  were  supported  by 
the  French  king  and  Fulk  V.  of  Anjou,  the 
latter  of  whom  affianced  his  daughter  Sibyl 
to  him.  The  victory  of  Henry  at  Brenneville 
(1124)  destroyed  his  hopes,  and  he  had  to 
content  himself  with  claiming  the  country  of 
Manders,  to  which  he  had  succeeded  by  the 
failure  of  the  male  h'ne.  He  had  almost 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  the 
countrpr  when  he  was  pierced  by  a  lance  while 
besieging  the  town  of  Alost,  and  died  in  1128. 

Williaan  the  Uon,  King  of  Scotland 
(1165— 1214),  son  of  Prince  Henry  and  Ada  de 


Warenne,  succeeded  his  brother,  Malcolm  IV., 
as  King  of  Scotland  (1 165).  Having  failed  in 
obtaining  the  restoration  of  Northumberland 
from  the  English  king,  he  listened  eagerly  to 
the  proposals  of  Prince  Henry  of  England, 
and  in  1173  hurried  to  the  north  of  England, 
whence,  however,  he  was  driven  back  by 
Kichard  de  Lucy  and  Humphrey  de  Bohun. 
The  following  year  he  again  invaded  Eng- 
land, took  several  castles,  and  laid  waste  the 
country.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick 
(July  13),  and  thence  hurried  with  every 
symptom  of  indignity  before  Henr^'at  North- 
ampton. The  Enghsh  king  sent  his  royal 
prisoner  to  Falaise  in  Normandy,  where,  in 
December,  1174,  a  treaty  was  concluded  ac- 
knowledging the  supremacy  of  England  over 
Scotland,  and  making  all  Scotchmen  the 
vassals  of  the  English  Jdng.  This  subjection 
lasted  until  Richard  I.  restored  Scottish  inde- 
pendence for  the  sum  of  10,000  marks  in 
1189.  On  William's  release  after  the  Tx^ty 
of  Falaise,  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
quell  an  insurrection  in  Qalloway,  and  to 
subdue  Ross  a  few  years  later  (1179).  In 
1181  a  fresh  insurrection,  due  partly  to  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  Treaty  of  Falaise,  broke 
out  in  the  north  in  favour  of  Donald  Bane 
MacWilliam,  and  lasted  six  years,  during 
which  time  William  was  also  at  variance 
with  the  people  of  Galloway.  In  1188  an 
abortive  conference  was  held  at  Brigham 
between  the  King  of  Scotland  and  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  as  the  representative  of  Henry  11. 
In  1196  William  took  Caithness  from  the 
Norwegian  Earl  Harold,  but  restored  it  to 
him  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  (1202). 
The  suppression  of  another  insurrection  under 
Godfrey  MacWilliam,  in  Ross  (1211),  was  the 
closing  act  of  William's  domestic  troubles. 
William  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  had 
quarrelled  with  Pope  Alexander  III.,  who 
placed  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  which 
was,  however,  removed  by  Lucius  III.  in  1 182 ; 
in  1203  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
interdict  laid  by  Innocent  III.  on  England, 
owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  an 
interview  he  had  with  John  at  Lincoln  in 
Nov.,  1200.  From  this  time  for  twelve  years 
England  and  Scotland  were  frequently  on 
the  point  of  coming  to  blows  owing  to  John's 
persistence  in  attempting  to  build  a  castle  at 
Tweedmouth  to  overlook  Berwick.  In  1212, 
however,  a  close  alliance  was  made  between 
the  two  kings  at  Durham.  In  Deo.,  1214, 
William  died  at  Stirling,  leaving  behind  him 
a  reputation  for  energy  of  character  and 
impetuosity.  It  was  hu  constant  endeavour 
to  cmj  out  the  policy  of  his  grandfather 
David.  He  left  Scotland  in  a  far  more  ad* 
vanoed  state  of  feudalism  than  his  predecessor 
had  done.  William  married  Ermengarde  de 
Bellomonte. 

Williaaui,  Sia  Boom  {d,  1596),  one  of 
the  bravest   soldiers   of   Elizabeth's  ieisn« 
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served  in  the  Netherlands  under  Sir  John 
Norris  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  latter  of 
whom  treated  him  exceedingly  badly  from 
jealousy  of  one  who  had  so  distinguished 
himself.  In  1587  the  Prince  of  Parma  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  induce  Sir  Roger  to  quit  his 
aUeg^iancO)  and  enter  the  Spanish  service. 

Willoillfhby  of  Pabham,  William,  Lord 
{d.  1666),  was  for  some  time  connected  with 
the  Parliamentary  party.  After  the  execu- 
tion  of  Charles  I.  he  joined  the  Koyalists,  and 
in  1650  went  out  to  Barbadoes,  where  in 
the  foUowixig  year  he  defeated  an  expedition 
under  Admiral  Aj'scue,  who  had  been  sent 
out  by  Cromwell  to  punish  the  Royalist  pro- 
clivities of  the  Barbadians.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  compelled  to  return  to  England, 
where,  after  the  Restoration,  he  obtained 
substantial  marks  of  favour  from  Charles  II. 
In  1663  he  returned  to  Barbadoes  as  governor, 
and  in  the  following  year  took  St.  Lucia. 
Two  years  later  he  perished  in  an  expedition 
against  Guadaloupe. 

Willoilghb7f  RoBBBT,  LoBD,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished military  commander  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  1415  he  was  present  with  Henry 
V.  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  and  the  battle  of 
Agincourt.  In  1418  he  was  at  the  siege  of 
liouen,  and  in  1424  at  Yerneuil.  The  follow- 
ing year,  in  company  with  Sir  John  Fastolfe, 
he  defeated  the  ]b  rench  and  relieved  Alen^on. 
In  1428  he  accompanied  Cardinal  Beaufort 
in  his  expedition  to  Bohemia.  Returning,  he 
again  took  part  in  the  French  war,  assisted 
at  the  capture  of  St.  Denis  and  Pontoise  in 
1435,  and  was  charged  with  the  defence  of 
Paris  in  this  year.  He  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render the  capital  in  April,  1436.  One  of  his 
last  exploits  was  the  defeat  of  the  French  at 
Amiens,  in  1441.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
uncertain. 

Willonifh'bj'  op  Brook,  Robert,  Lord 
{d.  1508),  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster.  As  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
Henry's  gratitude  for  his  past  services,  Sir 
Robert  Willoughby  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
during  the  sitting  of  Henry's  first  Parliament 
in  1485,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Willoughby 
of  Brook.  In  1488  he  was  given  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  force  sent  to  the  aid  of 
the  Duke  of  Britanny  in  1488,  and  in  1497 
relieved  Exeter  when  besieged  by  the  Cornish 
rebels. 

WillSy  The  Statute  of  (1540),  was  ex- 
plained and  re-enacted  in  1543.  Its  object 
was  to  remove  the  restrictions  imposed  under 
the  Plantagenets,  on  the  testamentary  power 
over  freehold  land.  It  provided,  therefore, 
that  any  one  being  seized  in  fee  simple  and 
being  a  person  capable  of  making  a  will, 
might  devise  to  any  other  person,  except  to 
bocuoB  corporate,  two-thirds  of  their  lands 
and  tenements  held    in  chiyalry,  «ad    the 


whole    of   those  held  in   socage.      On  the 

abolition  of  chivalry  after  the  Restoration, 

this  practically  included  ail  landed  property 

except  copyhold  tenements. 

8S  Henry  YIII.,  cap.  1,  and  34  A  »  Heuy 
Vm.,  cap.  5w 

WilinixigtOli,  Spencer  Comptok,  Lord 
(<f.  1743),  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1715.  He  was  a  ftivourite  of  Gfreorge  II. 
while  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  on  the  prince's 
accession  he  was  commissioned  to  form  a 
ministry.  Walpole,  however,  gained  oyer  the 
king  by  proposing  to  increase  the  civil  list ; 
and  Queen  Caroline's  influence  was  employed 
in  his  favour.  Compton  could  not  even  draw 
up  the  speech  from  the  throne,  and  had  to 
apply  to  his  rival  for  assistance.  He  saw 
that  his  power  was  gone,  and  soon  accepted 
the  position  of  President  of  the  Cooncily  with 
a  peerage  as  Lord  Wilmington.  He  gave  a 
lukewarm  support  to  Walpole,  and  remained 
neutral  when,  in  1741,  Mr.  Sandys*  motion 
that  he  should  be  removed  from  the  king's 
council  was  brought  forward.  On  the  &11  of 
Walpole  in  January,  1742,  Pulteney,  who 
refused  the  premiership,  proposed  Wilming- 
ton as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  nominal 
head  of  the  government.  He  retained  most 
of  the  old  ministers.  The  only  incident  in 
his  brief  administration  was  the  committee  of 
inquiry  against  Walpole  [Waij»olb].  ••  He 
was,'*  says  Stanhope,  "respectable  in  his 
public,  regular  in  his  private,  character  .  .  . 
but  the  seals  of  office  were  too  heavy  for 
his  hands." 

Stanhope,  Hul.  of  Bttg. ;  Cose,  ITalpolfL 

Wilson,  Sdel  Archdale  {6.  1803,  d,  1874), 
entered  the  Bengal  army  1819,  served  at  the 
siege  of  Bhurtoore  (1825 — 26);  commanded 
the  artillery  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Jnl- 
lundhur  Doab  in  1848—49,  and  roee  through 
various  grades  to  brigadier-commander  of  the 
Bengal  artillery  at  Heerut  (1857).  Hero  the 
Indian  Mutiny  (q.v.)  first  broke  out,  and  hers 
Wilson  gained  the  first  victory  over  them. 
On  June  7  he  joined  Sir  H.  Barnard  at  Ali- 
pore,  and  on  the  latter's  death  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  army  besieging  Delhi.  On 
the  20th  Delhi  surrendered  to  him.  Wilson 
subsequently  commanded  the  artillery  at  the 
siege  of  Lucknow.  For  these  services  he  was 
thuiked  by  both  Houses,  made  in  suoceaaon 
a  Companion,  Knight-Commander,  and  Gimd 
Cross  of  the  Bath,  granted  a  pension  of 
£1,000  a  year  by  the  Company,  and  creatad  a 
baronet. 

Wiltshiref  Thomas  Bolbtn,  Eabi.  op 
{d.  1538],  was  the  father  of  the  iU-fkted 
Anne  Boleyn.  When  first  made  aware  of  the 
king's  passion  for  his  daughter,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  given  Henry*s  wishes  any  sort 
of  encooxagement.  On  tiie  oontmy,  when 
the   king,  after  breakiog  oil  the  ooortihip 
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then  going  on  between  Anne  Bole>*n  and  Lord 
Henry  Percy,  viflited  him  suddenly  at  his 
house  at  Uever,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  though 
fully  aware  of  the  real  object  of  Henry's  visit, 
did  not  give  him  any  opportunity  of  seeing 
or  conversing  with  his  daughter.  In  course 
of  time,  however,  both  he  and  his  daughter 
yielded  to  the  lung's  perseverance,  and  Sir 
Thomas,  in  view  oif  his  future  greatness  as 
father-in-law  of  the  king,  was  made  succes- 
sively Viscount  Rochford  and  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire.   [Anns  Bolbyn.] 

Wiltshire,  William  lb  Scrofe,  Earl 
OF  (d.  1399),  was  the  son  of  Richard  le  Scrope, 
Chancellor  of  England.  He  was  highly  in 
favour  with  Richard  II.,  who  made  him  his 
treasurer,  and  created  him  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
in  1395.  He  was  one  of  the  king's  chief 
advisers  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign, 
and  on  the  landing  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  in 
13 1)9,  he  was  seiz^  at  Bristol  and  beheaded 
without  trial. 

WiltBhire,  Jambs  Butler,  Earl  of  (d. 
1461),  was  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire  by  Henry 
VI.  He  was  a  staunch  Lancastrian,  and 
fought  for  that  party  in  the  first  battle  of 
St.  Albans,  at  Wakefield,  Mortimer's  Cross, 
and  Towton.  After  this  last  engagement  he 
was  captured  by  the  Yorkists  and  beheaded 
at  Newcastle. 

Wimbledon,  Edward  Cecil,  Lord  {d, 
1638),  an  admiral  who  is  chiefly  known  to 
history  as  having  in  1625  commanded  a  disas- 
trous expedition  against  Cadiz,  which  was  to 
form  part  of  a  general  attack  on  Spain, 
planned  by  Charles  I.  and  Buckingham.  The 
appointment,  which  was  made  on  personal 
grounds,  proved  very  unfortunate.  Lord 
Wimbledon  failed  to  destroy  the  shipping  in 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  and  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  re-embark,  owing  to  the  disorderly 
behaviour  of  his  crews.  After  having  allowed 
the  Plate  fleet  from  the  West  Indies  to 
escape  him,  he  returned  to  England.  It  is 
said  that  on  the  return  voyage  he  carefully 
distributed  some  men  suffering  from  conta- 
gious disease  among  the  healthy  crews. 

Winchelsey,  Robert  {b.  eirea  1245), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Q  294— 1313),  was 
bom  at  Winchelsea,  and  after  a  most  aistin- 
guished  academical  career,  during  which  he 
was  successively  Hector  of  the  University  of 
Paris  and  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  he  was  elected 
to  the  archbishopric.  Not  long  after  his 
appointment  Boniface  VIII.  issued  the  famous 
Ball  Cierieis  LaicoSf  forbidding  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  the  king  by  the  clergy 
without  the  leave  of  the  Pope;  Winchelsey 
gladly  availed  himself  of  the  excuse  to  decline 
to  allow  any  more  great  grants  of  Church 
revenue  to  the  king.  The  contest  with 
Edward  I.  was  a  protracted  one,  the  clergy 


refusing  to  pay  were  outlawed,  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  see  of  Canterbury  seized,  but 
a  compromise  had  to  be  made.  The  arch- 
bishop showed  that  the  papal  prohibition  did 
not  apply  to  money  required  for  purposes  of 
national  defence,  and  offered  to  do  his  best  to 
obtain  a  grant  from  the  clergy  if  the  king 
would  confirm  the  Charters.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  in  1297  and  1300  the  Charters  were 
confirmed,  in  the  latter  case  certain  im- 
portant articles  being  added  to  them.  In  1301 
Winchelsey  again  quarrelled  with  the  king. 
The  -circumstances  are  doubtful,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  archbishop  was  accused  of 
treason,  and  of  plotting  to  dethrone  Edward 
in  favour  of  his  son.  In  1305  the  archbishop 
was  formally  accused  and  summoned  to  Rome, 
nor  did  he  return  again  till  after  the  death 
of  Edward  I.  During  Edward  II.'s  reign  we 
find  him  opposing  Gaveston,  and  doing  what 
he  could  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  young 
king.  Winchelsey  was  eminent  as  a  scholar 
and  a  divine,  and  famous  for  his  charity  and 
piety ;  but  in  public  affairs  he  attempted  to 
play  the  part  of  Lungton,  for  which  he  was 
unsuited,  and  for  which  there  was  no  neccs. 
sity.  His  policy  was  also  complicated  by  the 
foolish  arrogance  of  Boniface,  and  by  the 
determination  of  Edward.  By  his  wont  of 
tact  and  steadiness,  the  archbishop  alienated 
both  the  king  and  the  Pope. 

Riwhanger,  Chronte(« ;  Freeman,  Hbmv  en  Ed- 
vard  I.  i  Stubbs,  Cofut.  flu(.,  w&d  Th$  Early 
Plantag0n€t9  ;  Hook,  iircHbuiiopt. 

Winchester  (the  Gwent  of  the  Celts,  and 
Venta  Bbloarum  of  the  Romans)  was  pro- 
bably an  important  town  before  the  Roman 
invasion.    It  was  conquered  by  the  Saxons 
under  Cerdic  in  619,  and  became  the  capital 
of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  in  the  seventh 
century.    In  662  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric.    In  860  it  was  taken  by  the  Banes. 
During  the  later  West  Saxon  and  Danish 
period  it  was  very  frequently  the  centre  of 
government  for  England,  and  the  place  where 
the  Witenagemots  was  held.     In  1141  it  was 
burnt  during  the  war  between  Stephen  and 
the  Empress  Maud,  and  was  the  place  where 
the  treaty  between  the  two  powei-s  was  con- 
cluded (1153).    In  June,  1216,  it  was  taken 
by  Louis  the  Dauphin.   In  1265  it  was  sacked 
by  Simon  de  Montfort.     In  1285   the  im- 
portant Statute  of  Wincheittr  was  passed  here 
by    Edward  I.      The  cathedral    begun    by 
Cenwealh  in  643,  and  completed  in  984,  was 
rebuilt  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  recon- 
structed by  Bishops  Wykeham,  Beaufort,  and 
Waynflete  in   the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.    The  college  was  founded  by  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham  in  1393.     In  March,  1644, 
Waller  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  Royalists  at 
Clinton  Down  near  Winchester.    On  Oct.  6 
of  the  following  year  it  was  captured  by 
Cromwell,  and  the  castle  was  demolished ;  on 
the  site  of  this  fortress  a  palace  was  begun  in 
1683,  but  was  left  unfinished. 
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Winchester,  Si&  William  Pavlbt, 
Mauquis  of  {b,  1476,  d.  1572),  Lord  St.  John 
of  Baasing  (1539),  Earl  of  WUt8hii«  (1556), 
and  Marquis  of  Winchester  (1551),  **ihe 
crafty  fox  with  a  fair  countenance,"  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Household  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trial  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  By  the  will  of  the  king  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  and 
became  President  of  the  Council.  As  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  Paulet 
succeeded  Wriothesley  as  Lord  Keeper 
(March  7,  1547),  but  only  held  the  offices  till 
October,  when,  owing  to  his  incompetence  a» 
a  judge,  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Clum- 
cellor  Bich.  On  Somerset's  fall  he  joined 
the  party  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  ac- 
tually presided  as  Lord  High  Steward  at  the 
duke's  trial  in  the  year  1551,  pronouncing 
sentence  of  death  upon  his  benefactor.  For 
some  time  he  remained  a  supporter  of  War- 
wick, but  his  leaning  towards  the  Oitholic 
religion,  together  wiUi  the  instinct  of  self-- 
interest, gradually  enlisted  his  sympathies  on 
the  side  of  the  Princess  Mary,  though  after 
her  accession  he  continued  in  opposition  to 
Gardiner  and  the  persecuting  party.  At  the 
age  of  eighty-four,  Lord  Winchester  obtained 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his 
death.  - 


Fronde,   Hiat.   of  Sna. ;   Tytler,  Kmytu    of 
Bdvard  VI.  and  Mary ;  Fom,  Jvdg§t  of  Sngkmd. 

Winohester,  I'hb  Statutb  ov  fi285), 

was  one  of  those  enactments  by  whicui  Ed- 
ward I.  sought  to  remodel  and  improve  upon 
the  legislation  of  Henry  II.  'Ads  statute 
was  intended  to  place  the  military  system  on 
a  better  footing,  and  reorganises  the  watch 
and  ward.  It  revived  and  developed  the 
military  and  police  action  of  the  hundred,  the 
hue  and  cry,  the  watch  and  ward,  the  f^frd  or 
militia  of  the  counties.  The  Assize  of  Arms, 
with  its  provisions  that  every  man  shOuM 
keep  armour  and  weapons  pit>per  to  his  con- 
dition, is  re-enacted.  The  statute,  in  facJt, 
attempts  to  restore  the  ancient  and  popular 
military  system  of  the  English,  which  had 
lasted  through  the  Conquest.  "It  is,*'  says 
Dr.  Stubbs,  "  a  monument  of  the  persistence 
of  primitive  institutions,  working  their  way 
through  the  superstratum  of  feudalism,  and 
gaining  strength  in  the  process.** 

Stabbt,    CcnuL   Ri$t^  ii  §  179}    and  "BtUA 
Chartwn. 

Winohester.  Thb  An^yals  ot  trb  Mok- 
ASTBBY  OF,  extend  from  a.d.  519  to  a.i>.  1277. 
The  first  part  is,  as  usual,  meagre,  and  from 
1066  to  1267  the  compiler  relies  on  the  Anglo' 
Saxon  Chronicle,  Matthew  Paris,  and  other 
obvious  sources  of  information.  The  last 
part  is  contemporary,  but  even  then  the  inte- 
rest is  chiefly  of  a  local  nature.  The  annals 
have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Luard  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Annalea  Monaatiei  in  the  Bolls 
Series. 


Windebank,  Sn  Fhancis  (d.  1646), 
son  of  Sir  Thomaa  Windebank,  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1601.  He 
became  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and  was,  by  the 
influence  of  his  old  friend.  Laud,  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  (June,  1632).  He  was  the 
king's  agent  in  the  secret  negotiations  with 
Spain  in  1634,  the  intermediary  between 
Charles  and  the  papal  agent,  Panzani,  and 
one  of  the  committee  of  eight  entrusted  with 
Scotch  affairs  (1639).  In  May,  1640,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Pope's  agent,  Boesetti,  for  money 
and  arms  to  be  employed  againftt  the  Scots. 
On  the  assembly  of  the  Long  Parliament  be 
was  fittached  for  non-execution  of  the  penal 
laws  against  the  Catholics,  and  fled  to  fiance 
(Dec.  It),  1640),  where  he  died. 

Windhaati,  WtLUAM  (b.  1750,  d,  1810), 

tiras  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  £[is  first 
appearance  in  politics  was  at  a  meeting  of 
the  county  gentlemen  of  Norfolk  in  1778, 
where  he  spoke  with  much  vigour  against  a 
proposal  to  subscribe  to  aid  the  government 
m  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  American 
Colonies.  In  1782  he  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  Norwich,  and  very  soon  made 
himself  cOkBS|>icuous,  and  he  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  appointed  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord-Lien^benant  of  Irela&d,  Which  place  he 
resigned  within  four  months,  on  finding  that 
it  required  the  employment  of  acts  which  he 
felt  to  be  dishonourable.  He  became  rery 
intimate  with  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnaon,  and 
although  at  fint^  like  all  the  Whiga,  hs 
hailed  with  joy  tiiie  outbreak  of  the  Frendi 
Revolution,  yet  in  1793,  horrified  by  the 
later  outrages  of  the  movement,  he  took 
Burke's  view  of  it,  and  was  a  warm,  advocate 
of  the  policy  which  Burke  wiahed.  to  see 
adopted  towards  the  BevolotioBary  govern- 
ment. In  the  following  year  he  went  on  a 
mission  to  the  Duke  of  York,  wtie  was  in  com- 
Band  of  an  expedition  inFluiders,  and  was  in 
the  same  year  appointed  Secretary  at  War, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  He  folfewed  Pitt 
out  of  oflice  in  1801,  nor  did  he  «gain  take 
offioe  until,  after  Pitt*e  deaths  he  became 
Secretary  at  War  and  of  the  Ooloniee  in  the 
administration  of  *'A11  the  Talents."  On 
their  dismissal,  Windham  too  retnnied  tn 
opposition,  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  in  Jan.,  1810,  he  died  of  a  tumour  pnK 
duced  by  his  eztiaordiiiary  endeavoun  to 
rescue  a  great  library  from  flames.  "In  him 
were  strangely  mingled  a  sealooa  love  of 
literature,  and  an  ardent  passion  for  field 
sports  of  every  kind.  Aaa  so  genial  were 
lus  manners  that  in  spite  of  his  IHieral  views 
he  was  almost  as  great  a  favonrita  with  the 
king  as  he  was  popular  with  the  nation  at 
large."  Of  his  position  asaspeaker  and aalates- 
man,  Sir  E.  May  says,  **  Superior  to  Sheridan  in 
education  and  attainments,  and  little  inferior 
in  wit,  he  never  achieved  snooasses  so  ***«*^"*ff ; 
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yet  he  maintained  a  higher  place  among  the 

debaters  of  hia  age.    Though  his  pretensionB 

to  the  higher  qualities  of  a  statesman  were 

inconsiderable,  and  his  want  of  discretion  and 

temper  too  often  impaired  his  unquestionable 

merits  in  debate,  his  numerous  talents  and 

virtues    graced    a    long    and    distinguished 

public  life/' 

Lord  Colchester,  IKarv ;  PeUew.  JAf9  of  Sid- 
mowth  ;  Baokingham,  Mtmoin  oj  iKt  Court  of 
tM  l{#0«iMy ;  Maj,  Coiwt.  Hiit. 

Window  Tax,  Thb,  was  first  imposed  in 
1695  by  the  Act  6  &  7  Wm.  III.,  c.  18,  and 
was  frequently  re-imposed,  notwithstanding 
its  injurious  effect  in  offering  an  obstacle  to 
good  ventilation.  It  was  repealed  and  the 
house-tax  substituted  for  it  in  1851. 

Windsor  Castlo  appears  to  have  been 
first  regularly  used  as  a  royal  residence  by 
Henry  I.,  although  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
fortr^  there  previous  to  the  Conquest.  To 
Henry  I.'s  building,  Henry  III.  made  several 
additions ;  but  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  imder  the  designing  hand  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  that  the  castle  as  we  now  know 
it  began  to  rise.  St.  Gorge's  Chapel  was 
rebuilt  by  Edward  IV.,  its  architects  being 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
after  his  death  in  1481,  Sir  Reginald  Bray, 
architect  of  Henry  YII.*s  Chapel  at  West- 
minster. Elizabefli  formed  the  terraces,  and 
erected  or  altered  the  gate  known  by  her 
name.  Charles  JI.  erected  the  Star  buUding, 
which  was  afterwards  Gk>thicised  by  James 
Wvatt.  Traces  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  are 
to  be  found  in  the  edifice,  but  his  plan  of  re- 
building the  south  side  of  the  Upper  Ward 
was  not  carried  out.  St.  George's  Chapel, 
which  was  much  injured  by  the  Puritans 
in  1648,  was  re-decorated  in  1787—90.  Of 
late  years  no  alteration  or  improvements  of 
much  importance  have  been  made. 

H.  Athton,  niitftratioiu  of  ffinibor  CaidUi 
W.  H.  Dixon,  Roy<il  Windwr. 

Wingfieldv  Sir  Anthony,  Yice-Chamber- 
lain  to  Henry  YIII.  (1547),  was  named  in  the 
king's  will  one  of  the  council  who  were  to 
govern  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI. 
He  bore  a  leading  part  in  the  measures  taken 
against  Protector  Somerset. 

Winter,  Sih  William,  Admiral,  was 
in  Dec.,  1559,  sent  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  by 
Elizabeth  to  do  any  damage  he  could  to  the 
French.  The  queen,  as  was  her  wont,  com- 
missioned him  to  act  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, being  thus  enabled  to  disavow  his 
actions  in  case  of  failure.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  Firth  he  managed  to  provoke  the  French 
to  attack  him,  and  retaliated  by  seizing  Burnt- 
island, which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  and  destroying  some  of  their  vessels. 
Had  his  successes  at  sea  been  backed  up  by 
energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  land 
forces,  Leith  would  hare  fallen  at  once. 
In  1669  Winter  commanded  an  expedition  to 


La  Rochelle,  which  brought  supplies  to  Conde, 
and  in  1580  did  good  service  on  the  Irish 
coast,  being  present  at  Smerwick.  He  is 
credited  with  having  originated  the  plan  of 
sending  fire-ships  amongst  the  Spanish 
vessels,  which  proved  so  destructive  to  the 
Armada.  The  mixture  of  caution  and  dash- 
ing courage  which  he  displaved,  together 
with  his  steadfast  loyalty,  maae  lum  one  of 
the  most  valued  servants  of  Elizabeth,  and  he 
well  deserved  Cecil's  praise — **  of  Mr.  Winter 
all  men  speak  so  well,  I  need  not  mention 
him." 

Fronde,  Hist,  of  Eng.;  Barrow,  Naval  ITor- 

Winton,  Greoort  op,  was  a  monk  of 
St.  Peter's,  Gloucester.  His  Annates,  which 
extend  from  a.d.  681  to  a.d.  1290,  have  never 
been  printed. 

Wintonn^  Andrew  of,  a  Scotch  annalist, 
lived  about  1400.  His  Originale  Crony kU  of 
Scotland^  printed  in  1795,  is  a  valuable  source 
of  information  for  early  Scottish  history. 

Winwidfield,  The  Battle  of  (635),  be- 
tween Penda  of  Mercia  and  Oswy  of  North- 
umbria,  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
the  former.  The  place  is,  probably,  Win- 
moor,  near  Leeds,  the  river  Winwied  being 
identical  with  the  Aire. 

Wishart.  George,  was  one  of  the  Pro- 
testant preacners  who  incurred  the  wrath  of 
Cardinal  Beaton.  He  was  tried  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  burnt  (1545).  He  is  said  to  have  entered 
thoroughly  into  the  plot  for  assassinating  the 
cardinaL 

Wiflharty  Robert,  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
was  one  of  ^e  Scotch  commissioners  (1289) 
who  tried  to  uxange  lor  the  marriage  of  the 
Maid  of  Norway  and  Prinoe  Edward.  He  joined 
Wallace's  party  in  1297,  but  a  few  months 
laternegotiated  the  treaty  by  which  many  of  the 
Scotch  nobles  made  submission  to  Edwud.  In 
1303  he  was  exiled  for  two  years,  but  the 
next  year  recovered  Edward's  favour.  Ho 
counselled  the  English  king  to  hold  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Scotch  nation  at  Perth  in 
1 304,  and  to  appoint  commissioners  to  regulate 
the  government  of  Scotland.  He  was  continu- 
ally taking  oaths  of  fealty  to  one  side  or 
another,  and  breaking  them.  Having  sided 
with  Robert  Brace  in  1306,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  same  year  at  Cupar  in  Fife, 
and  imprisoned  at  Nottingham. 

Witenaffemotf  The,  means  the  meeting 
or  council  of  the  wise  men  {Witan),  and  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  was  the  highest  council  in 
the  land.  The  theory  that  the  Witenagemot 
waa  an  assembly  to  which  every  freeman  had 
a  right  to  come  (as  he  undoubtedly  had  to 
the  shire-mote)  is  scarcely  tenable.  We  have 
little  evidence  of  any  such  right  beyond  the 
fact  that  at  certain  national  crises,  as  at  the 
exile  of  Gkdwin  in  1051,  or  on  sudden  Danish 
invasions^  and  even  at  the  election  of  a  new 
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kUig,  a  tamultuous  concourse  of  spectators  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  Witan,  and  shouted 
applause  or  disapprobation  of  the  proposals 
made.    But  this  nght,  if  it  existed,  must  have 
been  purely  theoretical.     Whatever  claims  the 
Witenagemot  has  to  the  position  of  a  national 
council  rest  upon  the  fact  that  it  contained 
the  official  leaders  of  the  nation,   both  in 
Church  and  State.  But  it  was  primarily  a  royal 
council.    It  consisted  of  "  the  king,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  sons ;  the  bishops 
of  the  kingdom,  the  ealdormen  of  the  shires  or 
provinces,  and  a  number  of  the  king's  friends 
and  dependants.  These  last  generally  describe 
themselves  as  tninUtrif  or  king's  thegns,  and 
numbered  amongst  themselves  no  doubt  the 
chief  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  most 
eminent  of  the  persons  who,  in  the  relation  of 
geaith  or  come*  to  the  king,  held  portions  of 
folkland  or  of  royal  demesne,  and  were  bound 
to  him  by  the  oath  of  fealty.    Occasionally  a 
prafeetuM    or   gerefa    appears   in    the    early 
charters;  ho  is  probably  the  heah'^erefa  or 
high-steward  of  the  household.  .  .  .  Under 
the  later  kings   a  considerable   number  of 
abbots  attest  the  charters.^'    Thus  the  Witan 
were  a  small  body  of  men,  of  high  position, 
and  all  closely  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion.   The  tendency  was  towards  the  increase 
of  the  king's  thegns,  who  at  the  end  of  the 
West  Saxon  period  outnumber  all  the  other 
members    of    the    council.      Probably    the 
Witenagemot  met  at  regular  intervals,  and 
at    fixed    places,    but    in    the    absence    of 
exact  dates  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
certainty  about  this.     With  regard  to  the 
functions   of  the  Witan    Mr.    Kemble   has 
laid  down  twelve  canons  on  the  subject  as 
follows: — (1)  lliey  possessed  a  consultative 
voice,  and  a  right  to  consider  ever}''  public 
act  which  could  be  authorised  by  the  king.  (2) 
They  deliberated  upon  the  making  of  new  laws 
which  were  to  be  added  to  the  existing  folk- 
right,  and  which  were  then  promulgated  by 
their  own  and  the  king's  authority.    (3)  They 
had  the  power  of  making  alliances  and  treaties 
of  peace,  and  of  settling  their  terms.  (4)  They 
had  the  power  of  electing  the  king.     (5)  They 
had    the  power  to    depose  the  king  if  his 
government  was  not  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people.     (6)  They  had  the  power  with 
the  king  of  appointing  prelates  to  vacant  sees. 
(7)  The  king  and  the  Witan  had  also  power 
to  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters,  appoint  fasts 
and  festivals,  and  decide  upon  the  levy  and 
expenditure  of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  (8)  The 
king  and  the  Witan  had  power  to  levy  taxes 
for  the  public  service.     (9)  The  king  and  his 
Witan  had  power  to  raise  land  and  sea  forces 
when  occasion  demanded.     (10)  The  Witan 
possessed  the  power  of  recommending,  as- 
senting to,  and  guaranteeing  grants  of  land, 
and  of  permitting  the  conversion  of  folkland 
into  bookland  and  vice  vena.    (11)  The  Witan 
possessed  tbe  power  of  adjudging  the  lands  of 
offenders  and  intestates  to  be  forfeit  to  the 


king.  (12)  The  Witan  acted  as  a  npreme 
court  of  justice  both  in  civil  and  crimiiLal 
causes.  Thus  the  Witenagemot  was  a  supreme 
council  for  deliberation,  administration,  and 
assent,  as  well  as  for  judicial  and  taxativ« 
purposes.  Its  real  power  naturally  vari«f4 
inversely  with  that  of  the  king.  *'  Under  a 
strong  Inng,"  says  Bishop  Stubba,  *'  many  of 
these  claims  are  futile;  the  whole  public  land 
seems,  by  the  eleventh  century,  to  have  been 
regarded  as  at  the  king's  disposal  really  if  not 
in  name ;  the  sheriffs,  ealdorman,  and  bishops 
are  named  by  the  king ;  if  he  be  a  pious  one, 
the  bishops  are  chosen  by  him  with  respect  to 
the  consent  of  the  diocesan  clergy  ;  if  he  be  a 

Peremptory  one,  they  are  appointed  by  his 
etermined  wilL     But  the  powers  of  legi»> 
lation  and  taxation  are  never  lost,  nor  Sj[j^ 
the  king  execute  juds^nent  without  a  court 
which  is  in  name  ana  in  reality  perhaps  a 
portion  of  the  Witenagemot."     It  may  aLo 
be  added  that  the  power  of  election  tended 
to  become  formal,  and  that  the  power  of 
deposition  was  very  seldom  exercised.     After 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  the  crown  re- 
mained   in    the    West   Saxon    family,    and 
ordinarily  went  by  hereditary  descent,  though 
in  all  cases  a  formal  election  was  roade^  and 
though  in  several  cases  an  uncle  of  full  ag^ 
was  preferred  to  the  infant  son  of  the  deceasfd 
sovereign.     The  elevation  of  Canute  to  the 
throne  is  an  exception,  but  his  title  rested 
rather    on   conquest   than   on    electiofn,    so 
that   the   election  of    Harold    II.    remains 
the  sole  instance  of  the  Witan  freely  electing 
a  king  outside  the  royal  house.     Of  depon- 
tion,  Uiere  is  likewise  but  a  solitary  instance 
after  Egbert,  that  of  Ethelred  II.  in  101  ^. 
The  analogy  seen  by  some  historians  of  tlie 
past    and    present    centuries    between    the 
Witenagemot  and  the  House  of  Commons  b 
misleading.    There  is  little  resemblance  be- 
tween an  elective  and  representative  chamber, 
and  a  council  of  magnates  and  royal  oflSoen. 

Stnbbs,    Cons'.    Ht«t.,    cbap.     vi. ; 
FfrwalhmffarMM  ;  Kemble,  Tke  Saamw  « 
land ;  Freeman,  Nonaam  CMiqiiMt.  vol.  i^ 
dix  Q :  WaiU.  J)aii»ckt-VtHnnwtn9»  Qa 
Schmid,  Gm»t*e  Atr  iJayifiaofcaga. 

[a  J.  L.] 

Wolfe,  Gbnbral  Jambs  {h.  1726,  d.  17S9), 
entered  the  army  at  the  ago  of  fonxteeB, 
and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Dettin^en 
(1742),  Fontenoy  (1745),  and  Uiwfeldt  (1747;. 
He  first  attracted  Pitt's  notice  in  1757,  when 
a  combined  military  and  naval  expedition  was 
despatched  against  Rochefort  under  Adminl 
Hawke  and  General  Mordaunt.  In  1758  he 
served  under  General  Amkerst  at  the  aieg<p  <•( 
Louisbourg  on  Cape  Breton  Island.  In  17^9 
Pitt  entrusted  him  with  the  attack  on  Quebec 
This  was  to  be  a  combined  movement,  but  the 
combination  failed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
plan  was  too  extensive.  Wolfe,  with  8,000  mevi. 
embarked  in  Admiral  Saunders's  sqoaditm,  and 
reached  the  Isle  of  Orleans  in  the  SL  Lawrence- 
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Kepeated  attempts  were  made  to  induce  Mont- 
calm, the  French  commander,  to  leave  the 
lines  of  Beaufort,  but  without  success.  Find- 
ing that  nothing^  could  be  effected  from  the 
Isle  of  Orleans,  Wolfe  moved  the  army  above 
Quebec,  but  Montcalm  refused  to  move,  and 
Wolfe  was  in  despair.  At  length  it  occurred 
to  him  to  surprise  the  heights  of  Abraham. 
CoUecting  boats,  he  crossed  the  river,  climbed 
the  heights  with  great  difficulty,  and  when 
morning  came  was  in  position  opposite  the 
French.  Montcalm  was  forced  to  cross  the 
St.  Charles,  and  offer  battle.  The  English 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Wolfe  fell,  but 
before  he  died  he  knew  that  he  had  won  the 
da}'.     [Quebec] 

Wolseyt  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York 
(b.  1471,  d.  1530),  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
Ipswich  butcher.  Educated  at  Magdalen 
( /oUe^e,  he  obtained  his  degree  when  barely 
lilteen ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  became  fami- 
liarly known  among  his  university  asiociates 
as  the  "Boy  Bachelor."  In  virtue  of  this 
early  proficiency  Wolsey  soon  succeeded  to  a 
Magdsden  fellowship,  and  was  shortly  after* 
wards  appointed  master  of  the  school  attached 
to  his  college.  Among  his  pupils  at  this 
school  were  the  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
wno  presented  Wolsey,  in  Oct.,  1500,  to  the 
living  of  Lymington,  in  Somersetshire.  Here 
Wolsey  is  said  to  have  on  one  occasion  played 
BO  unbecoming  a  part  in  his  parish  revelries 
as  to  bring  upon  himself  the  degradation  of 
the  stocks,  and  to  have  been  compelled  to 
abandon  his  living.  By  this  time,  however, 
he  had  made  many  influential  friends,  and 
through  the  interest  of  some  of  these  he  ob- 
tained the  post  of  secretary  and  domestic 
chaplain  to  Henry  Deane,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till 
the  death  of  the  primate  in  1503,  when  he 
secured  an  appointment  in  the  chaplaincy  at 
Calais.  The  strong  common  sense  Wolsey 
displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  caused 
him  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to 
the  king.  Wolsey  soon  secured  the  notice 
and  friendship  of  Bishop  Fox,  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Level,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Royal  Household.  He  was  thus  speedily 
selected  for  the  transaction  of  Henry's  more 
confidential  business;  and  so  highly  appre- 
ciated were  his  diplomatic  services  at  the 
courts  of  Germany  and  Scotland,  that  the 
king,  some  two  months  before  his  death,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  deanery  of  Lincoln 
(1509).  While,  however,  Wolsey *s  tact  and 
energy  were  a  strong  recommendation  of  him 
to  a  keen  judge  of  men  like  Henry  YII.,  his  wit, 
gay  humour,  and  varied  personal  accomplish- 
ments made  him  the  indispensable  companion 
of  that  monarch's  successor ;  and  his  upward 
progress  under  Henry  VIII.  was  rapid  and 
brilliant.  Soon  occupying  the  position  of 
almoner  to  the  king,  and  of  a  royal  councillor, 
Wolsey    received    in    quick    scccessiou    the 


living  of  Torrington,  in  Devon,  the  registrar- 
ship  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  a  Windsor 
canonry,  and  the  important  deanery  of  York. 
Accompanying  Henry  to  France  in  1613,  he 
was  appointed  by  him  to  the  see  of  Toumay, 
which  the  fortune  of  war  had  temporarily 
placed  in  English  hands;  and  as  compensa- 
tion for  tiie  purely  nominal  character  of  this 
last  preferment,  Wolsey  was  promoted  in  Feb., 
1514,  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  whence  he 
was  translated,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  In  the 
following  year  (1515)  his  English  dignities 
were  crowned  by  the  reception  of  a  caidinal*8 
hat  from  Pope  Leo  X.,  with  the  title  of  St. 
Cecilia,  an  honour  which  was  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  a  commission  from  the  pontiff  as 
Legatus  a  latere.  About  this  time,  too,  bin 
revenues  from  various  sources  were  still 
further  increased  by  the  gift  from  the  king 
of  the  administration  of  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  the  temporalities  of  the  wealthy 
abbey  of  St.  Albans  ;  and  by  the  enjoyment, 
one  after  the  other,  of  the  bishoprics  of  Dur- 
ham and  Winchester.  Wolsey's  position  at 
Henry's  court  was  now  not  only  one  of 
enormous  emolument,  but  one  that  carried 
with  it  a  degree  of  power  and  influence 
more  extensive,  than  had  ever  previously 
been  wielded  by  a  minister  of  tne  crown. 
For  several  years,  indeed,  he  directed  the 
foreign  policy  of  his  country,  lending  the 
English  support  to  France  and .  Germany 
alternately,  according  as  it  seemed  to  suit  the 
varying  necessities  of  his  own  penonal 
interests,  while  his  supremacy  in  all  that 
related  to  the  domestic  government  of  the 
kingdom  was  only  nominally  subordinate  to 
that  of  Henry  himself.  Difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, however,  as  was  the  conmianding 
position  to  which  he  had  attained  with  such 
unexampled  rapidity,  Wolsey  succeeded  in 
holding  his  place  in  the  king's  favour  for  some 
considerable  time,  and  his  good  fortune  in 
this  respect  was  due  not  only  to  the  watchful 
tact  with  which  he  on  all  occasions  conducted 
himself  in  his  dealings  with  Henry,  but  also 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  primary  object  of 
his  ambition,  viz.,  the  reformation  and  aggran- 
disement of  the  English  Church,  was  one  for 
which,  in  the  early  period  of  his  reign  at 
least,  the  king  had  felt  a  considerable  degree 
of  sympathy.  While  he  impressed  the  popular 
mind  with  the  pre-eminent  state  and  magni- 
ficence of  a  Church  dignitary,  by  the  every- 
day pomp  of  his  household  arrangements,  and 
by  his  gorgeous  preparations  for  the  reception 
of  his  cardinal  s  hat,  he  endeavoured  to 
awaken  a  more  permanent  respect  for  the 
clergy  as  a  body  by  instituting  a  series  of 
greatly-needed  ecclesiastical  reforms.  Con- 
spicuous among  his  measures  for  purging  the 
Church  of  some  of  the  more  crying  abuses 
into  which  she  had  fallen  latterly  was  the 
suppression  of  several  of  the  smaller  monas- 
teries, and  the  devotion  of  the  funds  thua 
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obtained  to  the  establishment  of  Oardinal*B 
College  (now  Christ  Church)  at  Oxford,  and 
of  a  new  grammar  school  at  Ipswich,  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a  sort  of  preparatory- 
institution  for  the  university.  In  nis  en- 
deavours  to  raise  the  social  status  of  the 
Church,  and  to  make  her  ordained  servants 
an  example  to  the  country  of  sound  learning 
and  morality  of  life,  Wolsey  was  compelled  to 
make  the  utmost  use  of  the  power  at  his 
command.  It  was  his  zeal  in  this  mattor 
that  led  him  to  hazard  a  breach  of  the  Statute 
of  Pnemunire  by  accepting  the  appointment 
of  papal  legate  from  Leo  A.,  for  experience 
speedily  taught  him  that  the  authority  of 
an  ordinary  English  prelate  was  quite  in- 
sufficient to  act  with  any  effect  against  the 
monasteries  and  other  strongholds  of  eccle- 
siastical corruption. 

Rapid  beyond  all  comparison  as  had  been 
Wolsey's  rise  to  the  portion  of  the  most 
influential  subject  in  Europe,  his  fall  was 
fully  as  sudden  and  conspicuous.  By  the 
indecision  he  exhibited  in  the  matter  of 
Henrv*s  divorce,  he  not  only  lost  the  king's 
confidence,  but  excited  against  himself  the 
disappointed  fury  of  Anne  Bolej'n.  His 
enemies,  who  were  many  and  powerful,  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  to  revive  popular  indignation  against  him 
on  account  of  his  oppressive  taxation  and  his 
arbitrary  system  of  government.  Prosecuted 
in  1629  under  the  Statute  of  Praemunire,  he 
had  to  resign  the  Great  Seal  and  retire  to  his 
see  of  Winchester.  This  eWdence,  however, 
of  his  lost  influence,  was  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  jealous  vengeance  of  his  political 
rivals ;  and,  though  he  received  sevmd  kind 
messages  from  the  king,  his  troubles  were 
speeduy  augmented  by  his  impeachment  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  faithful  devotion 
of  Wolsey's  servant,  Thomas  Cromwell,  and 
some  lingering  remnant  of  regard  in  Henr>'*s 
heart  «for  the  once  powerful  cardinal,  caused 
the  bill  to  be  thrown  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  the  Statute  of  Prsemuniro  was 
allowed  to  have  its  full  course,  and  all 
"NVolsey's  property  was  declared  forfeited  to 
the  crown.  The  fallen  minister  was  allowed 
subsequently  to  withdraw  to  his  diocese  of 
York;  but  as  the  popularity  he  had  beg^ 
to  acquire  there  by  his  courtesy  and  hospi- 
tality awakened  the  fean?  of  his  successors  in 
court  favour,  he  was  again  arrested  in  1530 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  His  health  had 
greatly  siiffered  in  the  anxieties  accompanying 
his  terrible  reverse  of  fortune,  and  he  was 
allowed  in  consequence  to  travel  towards 
London  by  a  succession  of  easy  journeys. 
After  a  fortnight's  stay  at  the  mansion  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrew^sbury,  a  violent  dysentery 
by  which  he  was  attacked  so  reduced  his 
strength  that,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leicester,  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the 
hospitality  offered  him  at  the  monastery 
there.    He  reached  the  monastery  on  Nov. 


26,  1630,  and  died  within  three  davs  off  his 

arrival,  on  Nov.  29,  1530.     He  was  baiied  in 

the  abbey  precincts,  but  no  monument  covers 

his  remains  there.     [Henky  YIIL  ;  CaoM- 

WBLL ;  Chanmxh  ;  Aknb  Bolbtk.] 

The  Stai§  Pap^n  of  Henrj  Tin.,  with  Xr. 
J.  S.  Brewer*!  invaluable  iDtrodnctaona,  siTe 
the  faUert  hit^mj  of  Wobey's  admnustn&oa 
and  perhani  the  nurest  estimate  of  hn  duuno- 
ter.  The  njetorians  of  the  alzteenth  eciutiizj. 
HaU.  HoUnshed,  and  Ozafton,  aze  of  little  zeal 
value  for  Woleej. 

Wood,  SiB  Anduew,  of  Largs,  wms  the 
first  great  naval  oflScer  Scotland  posseased. 
On  the  murder  of  James  III.  he  declared 
for  his  son  against  the  oounciL  In  1490  he 
captured  five  English  vessels  with  only  two 
of  his  own ;  and  subsequeotly  took  the  three 
ships  which  had  been  sent  under  the  com- 
mand of  Stephen  Ball  to  avenge  the  insult. 

Wood,  Anthony  (6.  1632,  d,  1695),  was 
an  antiquarian  of  great  research  and  industry. 
He  was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxf  and, 
and  took  his  BwA.  degree  in  1652.  In  1674 
he  published  his  Mi^ary  and  Amtiquitin  •/ 
Oxford,  the  copyright  of  which  was  purchased 
by  the  university,  a  woric  which  was  subse- 
quently continued  by  Gutch  in  1 786.  In  1 69 1 
appeared  the  Athenm  Oxommun:  am  exact 
Hiatary  of  all  the  TFriten  and  BUkapt  wke 
kaioe  had  their  Edneation  in  the  Umipereiip  of 
Oxford  from  1500  to  JffSS,  to  %ehieh  ara  add^ 
the  Fasti,  or  Annate  of  the  eaid  Vnimereitf.  An 
attack  on  Lord  Clarendon,  contained  in  this 
work,  procured  for  its  author  expulaioii  from 
the  university,  and  he  was  afterwaidi  em- 
broiled in  disputes  with  Bishop  Burnet. 

B.  BawlinMm.  lAf*  <^  Anfhmn  ITeed  (BUVs 
edition  of  the  Aiketua  is  the  beet). 

WoodfiJL  William,  a  printer,  was  tried 
in  1770  forpublishing  Junius*B  ^  Letter  to  the 
King."  The  right  of  the  jury  to  judge  of  the 
criminality  of  the  libel  having  been  denied 
by  Lord  Mimsfield,  they  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  *<  printing  and  publishing  only." 
Lord  Mansfield  was  severely  taken  to  task 
in  the  House  of  LordB  tor  his  arbitrair  con- 
duct, but  the  question  was  not  settled  until 
twenty  years  after,  by  Fox*s  libel  Act. 
Stoic  IViaU,  vol. 


Wood's   Kalf^neo.     There  was  no 

mint  in  Ireland  in  1722,  and  there  being  a 
want  of  small  coin,  and  a  great  deal  of  liase 
money  dating  from  the  times  of  Elisabeth 
and  James  I.,  a  patent  for  coining  ca^er 
money  was  grantea  to  the  royal  mistress,  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  and  by  her  sold  to  Wood, 
an  English  ironmonger.  He  was  to  be 
allowed  to  coin  £108,000  worth  of  halfpence 
and  farthings,  a  pound  of  copper  to  be  cfxuA 
into  thirty  pence,  for  Ireland.  In  England 
twenty-three  pence  only  were  coined  fro« 
one  pound,  but  as  the  cost  of  transport  apd 
an  import  duty  had  to  be  conridered,  the  dif- 
ference was  not  really  unreaaonable.  The 
gains  Wood  would  make  were  calculated  at 
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£4,000,  and  no  doubt  the  amount  of  copper  to 

be  put  in   circulation  was  exceenye,  since 

about  £16,000  worth  would  have  been  enough. 

The  excitement  in  Ireland,  however,  was  out 

of  all  proportion  to  the  real  importance  of 

the  matter.    The  Irish  House  of  Commons 

absurdly    enough    pretending    that    Ireland 

would  lose  £160  on  every  100  lbs.  of  copper 

coined ;  it  was  also  intimated  that  the  coin 

as  actually  issued  was  debased.    Sir  Isaac 

Newton,  however,  examined  it  and  found  it 

fully  as  good  as  was  required.    In  1723  the 

sum  to  be  coined  was  nduced,  but  in  1724 

Swift's  IhrapUf^a  Letters  appeared,   and  all 

Ireland,  including  even  the  Chancellor  and 

the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  unanimous  in 

refusing  the  new  halfpence.    Carteret  came 

over  and  attempted  to  prosecute  the  "  Drapier,'* 

but  the  grand  jury  not  only  ignored  the 

indictment,  but  presented  all  persons  who 

had  accepted  the  new  coin.    At  last  in  1725 

Walpole  gave  in  to  the  clamour  raised  in 

Irelaod,  the  patent  was  revoked,   and  the 

Irish  Parliament  i>as8ed  a  vote  of  tiumks  to 

the  king.    Wood  got  3,000  guineas  for  ei^ht 

years  as  compensation  from  the  Irish  Pension 

List,  but  under  a  false  name. 

Swift,  2>rapi«r'tZifftt«rc;  "Lwkj,  Eid.  of  Bng.; 
LeaderM  of  Pvhlic  Opinion  in  Ireland ;  Coze,  Wal- 
poI«;  Graik,  Lif§  qfavift. 

Woodstock,  The  Absxzb  op  (1184),  was 
the  great  code  of  regulations  relating  to  the 
ruyal  forests,  issued  by  Henry  II.  It  was 
subsequently  considerably  modified  by  Magna 
Charta,  and  Henry  III.'s  Charter  of  the 
Forest.  The  Assize  of  Woodstock  is  the 
first  formal  Act  relating  to  the  forests  that  is 
in  existence.  The  Act  was  somewhat  less 
severe  than  the  legislation  on  the  subject 
under  William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  I. 
But  the  punishment  for  breaches  of  this  law 
were  heavy,  and  it  was  carried  out  with 
burdensome  rigour.  '*And  this,*'  says  Dr. 
Stubbs,  '*is  altogether  the  part  of  his 
[Henry's]  legislation  that  savours  most 
sttongly  of  tyranny."  The  Assize  carefully 
preserves  the  game  and  wood  of  the  forest, 
orders  a  jury  of  twelve  men  in  each  forest 
county  to  be  chosen  for  the  custody  of  vert 
and  venison,  and  requires  every  person  of 
twelve  years  and  upwards  living  within  the 
bounds  of  the  forests  to  take  the  oath  of 
peace.  Death  was  to  be  the  penalty  for  a 
third  infraction  of  the  forest  laws.  [Further  in- 
formation given  under  Assize  of  Woodstock.] 
The  AMiM  ii  given  in  Stubbi,  SeUet  Charter$. 

WoodviUOy  Lo&D  Edward,  was  a  brother 
of  Edward  I V.'s  wife,  and  consequently  uncle 
to  the  queen  of  Hei^ry  VII.  He  obtained  a 
temporary  notoriety  in  the  reign  of  this  latter 
monarch  by  his  expedition  at  the  head  of  400 
men  to  aid  the  Duke  of  Britanny  in  1488, 
notwithstanding  the  king*s  positive  orders 
against  the  despatch  from  England  of  any 
expedition  with  such  an  object.     Besides  ex- 


citing considerable  indignation  in  France,  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Lord  WoodviUe  had 
the  effect  of  lurcing  Henry  to  adopt  a  definite 
position  with  regaird  to  the  dispute  between 
France  and  Britanny.  The  news  of  the 
French  victory  at  St.  Aubin  (July  28,  1488), 
and  of  the  death  of  Lord  Woodville,  with 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  small 
English  force  which  he  commanded,  raised 
public  feeling  in  England  to  an  extent  which 
Henry  could  no  longer  afford  to  ignore ;  and, 
although  there  continued  to  be  a  secret 
arrangement  with  Charles  YIII.  on  the 
subject,  a  supply  of  troops  was  at  once  sent 
to  the  aid  of  Britanny.  At  the  time  of  the 
ill-starred  expedition  which  ended  in  defeat 
and  slaughter  at  St.  Aubin,  Lord  Woodville 
was  Grovemor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

WoodvillOy  Elizabeth.  [Elizabeth 
Woodville.] 

Woroostor,  Florence  of.     [Flokbnce 

OF  WORCESTEH.] 

Worcoster,  John  Tiftovt,  Earl  of 
{d,  1470),  was  a  strong  Yorkist  partisan.  He 
held  the  office  of  Treasurer  in  1462,  and  early 
in  Edward  I  V.'s  reign  was  made  Constable, 
and  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelties. 
He  was  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1467,  and 
held  other  important  offices.  In  1470,  on  the 
restoration  of  Henry  YI.,  he  was  captured, 
and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  He  was  illus- 
trious for  his  learning  and  his  patronage  of 
learned  men ;  he  translated  many  works  into 
English,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in 
travel  and  study. 

Worooster,  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of 
(</.  1403),  was  the  younger  brother  of  Henry 
Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  served 
with  distinction  in  the  French  wars.  He 
afterwards  become  Steward  of  the  Household 
to  Richard  II.,  who  created  him  Earl  of  Wor* 
cester.  He  joined  Henry  of  Lancaster,  but 
in  1403  took  part  in  his  brother*B  rebellion 
against  him.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  beheaded  two  days  after. 

Worcester,  William  of  {d,  eirea  1480), 
a  physician,  wrote  the  Annate  nf  England  from 
lSt4  to  1468,  which  were  subsequently  con- 
tinued by  another  hand  to  1491.  It  has  been 
published  by  Heame. 

Woroester,  The  Battle  of  (Sept.  3, 
1661^,  was  fought  between  the  Scottish  and 
Parliamentarians  during  the  unsuccessful 
expedition  of  Charles  II.  to  England  previous 
to  the  Restoration.  After  the  battle  of  Dunbar 
and  the  capture  of  Edinburgh  by  Cromwell, 
Charles  maae  a  sudden  movement  southwards 
in  Januar}',  hoping^to  cut  off  a  portion  of 
the  English  army,  which  lay  south  of  the 
Forth.  CromweU  thereupon  icoved  north- 
wards towards  Perth,  and  so  left  open  the 
way  to  England.  The  king  promptly  hastened 
across  the  frontier,  and  advanced  rapidly  to 
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Worcester,  which  he  entered  on  Aug.  22. 
There  he  lay  inactively,  and  allowed  Crom- 
well to  overtake  him.  The  Parliamentary 
army  attacked  in  two  divisions,  connected  by 
a  bridge  of  boats,  Fleetwood  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Severn,  Cromwell  marching  on 
the  east  bank  upon  the  town  itself.  Charles 
first  attacked  Cromwell,  but  without  success, 
and  he  was  driven  back  into  the  town,  where 
the  two  divisions  of  the  enemy  met,  and  drove 
the  Royalists  through  the  streets.  They 
made  no  attempt  to  rally,  and  the  war  soon 
came  to  an  end. 

Ourlyle,  CromvDt^§  lAtttn, 

Worcestor,  The  Citt  and  Borough  of, 
h:is,  perhaps,  had  a  more  disturbed  history 
than  any  town  in  England.  From  894,  when 
it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
its  annals  present  a  long  series  of  sieges, 
burnings,  and  captures.  Rebuilt  by  Ethelred, 
it  was  retaken  by  Hardicanute  in  1041.  In 
1074  it  was  occupied  by  the  barons  of  Here- 
ford, and  a  conspiracy  against  William 
crushed.  The  cathedral,  founded  by  Bishop 
Oswald  in  983  on  the  ruins  of  a  previous 
building,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  re- 
built  by  Bishop  Wuktan  in  1084,  but  again 
suffered  twice  from  fire,  and  was  repaired 
and  reconsecrated  in  1280.  During  the 
troubles  of  Stephen's  reign  Worcester  was 
plundered  by  the  Empress,  and  besieged  by 
the  king,  and  again  bv  his  son,  Eustace. 
Hugh  of  Mortimer  held  the  castle  against 
Henry  II.  in  1157.  A  council  was  held  there 
in  1240.  In  Henry  III.'s  reign  it  became  a 
stronghold  of  the  baronial  ptirty,  the  king 
being  taken  there  after  the  battle  of  Lewes. 
Worcester  was  plundered  in  1401  by  Owen 
Glendower,  who  held  it  until  driven  off  by 
Henry  IV.  In  1642  it  was  taken  by  Prince 
Rupert,  but  was  recovered  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians under  Colonel  Fiennra  in  the  same 
year.  Lastly,  Charles  II.  was  defeated  there 
in  Sept.,  1651. 

Green,  AntiquiUsa  of  Wwontwi  Naah,  Wor^ 
CMiernhiv. 

Worms,  The  Treaty  op  (Sept.  17, 1743), 
was  signed  *by  England,  Austria,  and  Sar- 
dinia. After  the  buttle  of  Dettingen  in  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  negotiations 
for  peace  were  set  on  foot,  but  were  abruptly 
broken  off  owing  to  the  desire  of  England  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  France.  Accordingly 
the  treaty  was  signed  at  Worms  on  Sept.  13. 
It  was  negotiated  by  Carteret  without  re- 
ference to  the  ministers  at  home,  and  they 
accordingly  refused  to  ratify  a  separate  and 
secret  convention  by  which  Maria  Theresa 
was  to  be  supplied  with  a  subsidy  of  £300,000 
a  year  as  long  as  "  the  necessity  of  her  affairs 
shall  require."  The  treaty  agreed  to  assure 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  the  European 
balance ;  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  to  have  a 
yearly  subsidv  of  £200,000  from  England, 
the  cession  of  the  Vigevenese  from  AuBtria, 


and  the  command  of  the  allies  in  Italy,  on 
condition  that  he  should  bring  to  tiie  field 
an  army  of  45,000,  and  renounce  his  preten- 
sions to  the  Milanese.  This  alliance  was  met 
by  the  League  of  Frankfurt,  of  whidi  the 
most  important  members  were  France  and 
Prussia. 

Kooh  and  Schoell,  TtoUm  d$  Paig;  Azneth, 
Maria  Thttretia. 

Wotton,  Dr.  Nicholas  {b,  1497,  d.  1566), 
was  employed  by  Thomas  Cromwell  (1537)  to 
arrange  the  marriage  of  Henry  VILL  and 
Anne  of  Cleves.  Made  Dean  of  Canterbury 
and  York  by  Henry,  who  had  a  high  opinion 
of  his  abilities,  he  was  named  one  of  the 
council  of  executors  appointed  by  the  king's 
will,  and  subsequently  became  a  trusted  8ct< 
vant  of  Mary,  for  whom  he  disoovezed  the 
plot  of  Sir  Henry  Dudley  (1550).  In  the 
same  year  he  laid  bare  a  oonspiiacy  to  aais 
Calais,  and  averted  the  danger  for  the  moment 
In  1558  he  was  one  of  the  F.ngliah  representa- 
tives in  the  discussion  of  a  proposed  peace 
with  France,  which  took  pla(^  at  Cerounp. 
and  in  the  following  year  was  present  at  the 
negotiations  at  Cambray,  while  in  1565  he 
was  sent  to  Bruges  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
the  suppression  of  English  pirates  who  were 
alleged  to  be  doing  great  damage  to  the 
Spanidti  shipping.  Dr.  Wotton  was  offered 
the  primacy  in  1559  before  the  apjwintment 
of  ii^chbishop  Parker,  but  refused  it,  knowing 
that  he  was  no  theologian,  and  that  '^moi^ 
than  administrative  ability  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  was  at  this  time  required  in  the 
primate." 

LloTd,  Wmihie$;  l^er,  Eng.  vndtr  W.  TI. 
o$^d  Mary. 

Wray,  Sm  Christopher  [d.  1592),  cme  of 
the  favourite  judges  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
an  active  member  of  Parliament  during  the 
reign  of  Mar}',  and  up  to  1571,  when  he  was 
chosen  Speaker.  In  1572  he  was  made  a 
judge,  and  two  years  later  became  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Queen*s  Bench,  in  which  capacity 
he  presided  at  the  trial  of  Secretary  Davison. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  calls  him  **  a  most  reverend 
judge,  of  profound  and  judicial  knowledge, 
accompanied  with  a  ready  and  singular  capa- 
city, g^ave  and  sensible  elocution,  and  con- 
tinual and  admirable  patience.** 
Fobs,  Judges  of  England. 

Wright,  Sir  Nathan  (5.  1653,  d,  1721). 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1677.  He  assisted  at 
the  trial  of  the  Seven  Bidiops.  In  1697  be 
was  created  King^s  Sergeant.  On  the  dis- 
missal of  Somers,  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seed,  In  1702  we  find 
him  addressing  the  commission  which  bad 
been  appointed  to  frame  the  union  with  Scot- 
land. He  rendered  himself  objectionable  by 
his  partisanship  of  the  Chnrch.  He  was 
restricted  to  silence  in  the  Upper  House, 
where  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  Speaker, 
for  want  of  a  peerage.    We  find  him  accused 
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of  leaving  out,  in  his  hat  of  the  Jnstioes  of 
the  Peace,  all  who  were  not  of  Tory  politics. 
He  was  remoTed  in  1706.  Mr.  Wyon  says 
of  him  that  **his  legal  acquirements  were 
below  the  requisite  standard,  and  his  cha- 
racter for  meanness  and  avarice  ill-qualified 
him  to  preside  over  the  most  august  assembly 
in  the  kingdom.''    [Somebs  ;  Cowpbr.] 

Burnet,  Hiat,  of  hu  Own  Tim$:  Wjon,  JM911 
of  Qiu«n  ilnn«. 

Wziglity  William,  a  doctor  of  law,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIl.,  and 
is  famous  as  being  Henry's  first  envoy 
to  Rome  respecting  his  projected  divorce 
from  Catherine  of  Aragon.  Wright's  mis- 
sion was  entirely  without  any  tangible 
results,  and  the  facts  that  (1)  Clement  VII. 
was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
Charles  V.,  and  (2)  that  Henr}''B  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  the  divorce  had  not  reached  the 
decided  stage  thev  attained  a  little  later, 
naturally  prevented  Wright  from  doing  much 
more  than  preparing  the  papal  mind  for  a 
favourable  reception  of  Henry's  wishes. 

Write.  Paaliamentakt,  axe  addressed  to 
the  sheriff  of  a  county  directing  him  to  cause 
to  be  elected  a  member  or  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  case  of  a  general 
election  or  vacancy.  They  issue  upon 
the  warrant  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  House,  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  Speaker.  The  first  in- 
stance of  a  writ  of  summons  in  their  later 
form  is  in  1213,  when  the  king  directed  that 
four  discreet  men  should  be  returned  from 
each  shire  ad  loguendum  nobiacum  de  negotiia 
regni  no$tri,  and  at  the  same  date  four  men 
and  the  reeve  were  summoned  from  the 
township  or  demesne.  It  was  not  until  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  that  Parlia- 
n^ent  assumed  its  final  form,  and  that  the 
possibility  of  the  merchants  and  lawyers  being 
summoned  as  separate  sub-estates  ceased. 
Of  the  other  estates  of  the  realm,  writs  of 
summons  were  addressed  in  the  times  of 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  to  a  certain  select 
number  of  hereditary  barons,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  prelates,  formed,  by  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  form  of  the  early  Parlia- 
mentary writs  illustrates  very  clearly  the 
different  functions  of  the  three  estates.  The 
magnates  are  usually  summoned  ad  trae^ 
tandum;  the  Commons,  ad  conaulendum  at 
eotuentiendum,  that  is,  the  latter  body  are 
regarded  as  having  inferior  powers.  Prelates 
were  summoned  de  fide  et  dileetione ;  lords 
temporal,  de  fide  et  homagio  or  de  h&magio 
et  ligeantia.  Writs  of  summons  to  the  Com- 
mons are  important  in  the  qualifications 
introduced,  which  vary  from  the  formula  **  de 
dieeretUmihua  et  legalumobua"  of  1276  to  the 
qualification  that  members  should  be  "  gladiia 
unitoa"  or  belted  knights,  introduced  in 
1340.  Later  changes  depend  upon  the  elec" 
BUT.-36 


tion  Acts  in  force  at  different  periods,  such 

as  those  imposing  a  property  qualification  on 

electors,  ana  directing  the  methods  of  election. 

Stnbbs,  Const.  Hiat.,  oba.  xy.  and  zz.  For 
specimena  of  Parliamentaiy  writs.  Me  Stabbs, 
SeUti  Chartargf  and  PalgraTe,  Parliamentary 
Write;  see  also  Mi^,  Parltamfntary  Praetdce. 

Wrothy  SiB  Thomas,  was  sent  to  Ireland 
(1564)  as  a  special  commissioner,  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  Nicholas  Arnold,  to  in- 
quire into  the  complaints  which  had  been 
made  against  the  English  army.  He  had 
previously  been  employed  on  diplomatic  mis- 
sions in  Qennany,  and  had  been  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  Edward  VI.'s  "  device "  for 
altering  the  succession  in  favour  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey. 

Wrotham  Soat]l,THB  Battle  of  (Jan., 
1654),  resultftd  in  the  defeat  of  the  Kentish 
insurgents  under  Sir  Henry  Isley  bv  Lord 
Abergavenny.  Wrotham  is  a  small  town 
near  Sevenoaks  in  Kent. 

Wulfhelnif  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(923—942),  was  translated  from  Wells.  His 
episcopate  saw  the  commencement  of  the 
movement  in  favour  of  monasticism  and  rigid 
celibacy,  which  was  to  agitate  the  Church  in 
the  reigns  of  his  immediate  successors. 

WiUiaxn  of  Kalmesbuxy ;  Hook,  ArehMahopt. 

Wnlfhere  (659 — 675),  King  of  Mercia, 
was  the  son  of  Penda  and  brother  of  Peada. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  Oswiu  of  North- 
umbria  assumed  the  government  of  Mercia, 
but  in  659  the  Northumbrian  yoke  was 
shaken  off  and  Wulfhere  proclaimed  king. 
He  was  successful  in  his  wars  against  Wessex, 
and  having  conquered  the  Ide  of  Wight, 
granted  it  to  Ethelwald  of  Sussex.  He 
carried  on  the  work  of  conversion  begun 
by  Peada,  and  founded  the  bishopric  of 
lachfield.  One  of  his  daughters  was  St. 
Werburgh. 

Beds,  JEooIm.  Htst. ;  Hook,  iircMf  shops. 

Wnlfredy  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(805 — 832),  was  diosen  on  the  death  of  Ethel- 
himl.  "  He  was,"  says  Dean  Hook,  **  a  good, 
easy,  prudent  man ;  equally  intent  on  serving 
his  own  family  and  on  improving  the  property 
and  estates  of  the  chapter  and  the  see."  And 
this  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  him,  for  though 
he  held  the  archbishopric  for  more  than 
twenty-siz  years,  he  did  nothing  worthy  of 
record. 

Florence  of  Woroester ;  Hook,  ArekbiaKopa. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas  (d.  April  11,  1554), 
was  tne  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  poet. 
In  Jan.,  1554,  he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  rebellion  against  Mary,  though  he 
is  said  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  witii  the 
origin  of  tbe  plot.  The  insurrection  which 
was  caused  by  national  discontent  at  the  con- 
templated marriage  of  Mary  with  Philip  of 
Spain,  had  for  its  object  the  deposition  of  the 
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queen  in  favonr  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
and  Courtenay,  £arl  of  Devon.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  rais- 
ing Kent,  and  so  well  did  he  perform  his 
mission,  that  Kent  was  the  only  part  of  the 
country  where  the  rebellion  assumed  at  all 
formidable  dimensions.  "  He  excited/'  says 
Mr.  Lingard,  "the  applause  of  his  very  ad- 
versaries by  the  secrecy  and  address  with 
which  he  organised  the  rising,  and  by  the 
spirit  and  perseverance  with  which  he  con- 
ducted the  enterprise."  A  delay,  however, 
in  taking  possession  of  London,  proved  fatal 
to  Wyatfs  success ;  and  after  a  sharp  en- 
gagement he  found  himself  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  Temple  Bar  to  Sir  Maurice  Burke- 
loy.  After  his  capture  he  implicated  Cour- 
tenay  by  his  confessions;  but  though 
every  endeavoar  was  made  to  extort  from 
him  a  full  revelation,  he  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  buy  his  life  at  the  price  of  an  accu- 
sation of  the  Princess  EUzabeth,  which  was 
what  her  enemies,  with  Bishop  Grardiner  at 
their  head,  were  labouring  to  obtain ;  and  at 
the  last  moment  retracted  what  he  had  said 
concerning  Courtenay's  guilt. 

Stow,  Annalt ;  Nooillefl,  AinhoModet  «n  AmgU. 
fatr« ;  Lingard,  Hid.  of  Eng. ;  Fronde,  ifiit.  of 
Eng. 

Wydiffe,  John,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1320,  or  a  little  later.  Leland,  the  antiquary, 
names  his  birthplace  as  Ipreswel,  or  Hips- 
well,  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  and  states 
that  he  derived  his  origin  from  the  family 
which  held  the  lordship  of  WyclifFe-on-Tees. 
It  was  this  connection  plainly  that  drew  him 
to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  which  had  been 
founded  by  John  Balliol,  of  Barnard  Castle, 
on  the  borders  of  Durham,  in  the  preceding 
century.  By  an  old  mistake,  Wycliffe  has 
been  described  as  first  a  commoner  of  Queen's 
College,  and  a  confusion  (as  it  appears)  with 
a  namesake,  makes  him  fellow  and  seneschal 
of  Merton.  In  all  probability,  however,  he 
remained  a  member  of  Balliol  until  he  was 
chosen  master  of  the  college  some  time  after 
1366j  but  not  later  than  1360.  In  1361  he 
was  instituted  to  the  college  living  of  FilUng- 
ham,  near  Lincoln,  and  shortly  afterwards 
resigned  the  mastership.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  given  up  his  work  as 
a  teacher  in  Oxford,  for  we  find  him  renting 
rooms  at  Queen's  College,  doubtless  with  this 
object,  at  various  dates  between  1363  and 
1380.  But  in  this  interval — if  we  are  to  ac- 
cept a  view  now  nearly  universally  credited, 
which  rests  indeed  upon  abundant  contem- 
porary evidence,  but  which  none  the  less  may 
have  arisen  from  the  confusion  above  referred 
to  with  the  other  John  Wycliffe,  of  Merton — 
the  future  Reformer  was  nominated  bv  Arch- 
bishop  Islip  in  1366,  warden  of  his  founda- 
tion of  Canterbury  Hall,  the  site  of  which 
now  forms  a  portion  of  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
"Wycliffe  and  three  fellows,  secular  clergy- 
men, were  appointed  in  the  place  of  three 


monks  whose  }>OBition  in  the  hall  had  been  & 
source  of  disturbance ;  but  in  1367  Islip's 
successor,  Archbishop  Langham,  himself  a 
monk,  expelled  Wydiffe  and  the  fellows  vho 
had  entez^  with  him,  and  substituted  regular 
clergymen.  Wycliffe  appealed  to  Borne; 
judgment  was  given  against  him  in  1369  snd 
published  in  1370,  and  the  sentence  was  en- 
forced by  royal  writ  in  1372.  His  living 
of  Fillingham  he  exchanged  in  1368  for 
LudgershaU,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  1374 
he  was  presented  by  the  crown  to  the  rectory 
of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death. 

During  these  years  Wycliffe  had  written 
a  variety  of  scholastic  treatises;  then, 
turning  to  theology,  he  bad  devoted  himself 
in  particular  to  expanding  and  applying  his 
theory  of  the  divine  government,  baown  to 
us  as  the  doctrine  of  dominion.  He  erected 
a  sort  of  theocratic  feudalism  where  eaieh 
man  "  held "  of  God,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  any  mesne  lord,  and  where  "  grace  ** 
or  **  charity  '*  was  the  sole  indispensable  con- 
dition of  tenure.  When  Wycliffe  went  on  to 
explain  that  the  universal  power  claimed  by 
the  Pope  could  only  belong  by  right  to  the 
"Lord-in-chief,"  who  had  never  delegat€>d 
his  authority  in  that  sense  to  man,  it 
was  evident  that  in  the  doctrinaire  might 
be  found  one  able  to  do  good  service  to 
his  country,  especially  at  a  time  when  Eng- 
land was  pressed  by  demands  for  tribute 
to  the  Pope,  and  overrun  by  his  emis- 
saries. Accordingly  we  find  that  Wycliffe 
was  made  chaplain  to  the  king;  in  1366  he 
wrote  against  the  papal  claim,  and  in  1374 
acted  as  one  of  the  royal  commissioners  at 
the  conference  held  at  Bruges,  with  the  object 
of  settling  the  disputed  question  of  *' provi- 
sions.*' Wycliffe  now  appears  as  a  hearty 
co-operator  with  John  ox  Gaunt,  though  it 
should  seem  that  the  only  point  they  had  in 
common  was  a  desire  to  repress  ^e  over- 
grown power  of  the  endowed  clergy.  Through 
this  connection  rather  than  from  any  serious 
charge  of  incorrect  doctrine,  WycHffe  was 
cited  by  William  Courtenay,  Bishop  of 
London,  a  declared  opponent  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  to  appear  before  him  at  St.  Paulas 
in  Feb.,  1377 ;  but  the  trial  broke  up  in  an 
undignified  quarrel  between  John,  who  ac- 
companied Wycliffe,  and  the  bishop^  Wy- 
cliffe*s  teaching,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  especially  as  to  the 
temporalities,  had  already  reached  Rome ; 
and  a  few  months  later  a  series  of  bulls  were 
directed  against  him  by  Gregory  XI.  But 
the  king's  death  in  June  delayed  their  execu- 
tion, and  the  attempted  action  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  thwarted  for  some 
time  by  the  independent  attitude  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Meantime  Wydiffo 
published  his  answer  to  tiie  papal  accusation. 
At  length,  in  the  spring  <»  1378,  be  bad 
to  appear  at  Lambeth;  but  here  again  the 
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sewion  was  interrupted  by  an  uproar  of  the 
people,  who  resented  the  intrusion  of  papal 
bolls :  and  Wycliiie  was  simply  forbidden  to 
lecture  upon  the  subjects  which  had  given 
offence.     The  Great  Schism,  however,  which 
began    in    the  same  year,   exasperated    his 
opposition  to  the  papacy.     He  went  further 
than  before,  and  ventured  to  dispute  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation.     Ue  turned  from 
the  clergy  to  the  commonalty,  and  began  to 
address  them  in  English  tracts ;  he  denounced 
the  papacy,  the  monastic,  and  now  particu- 
larly the  mendicant,   orders.      He  planned 
and  mainly  executed,  with  the  help  of  John 
Purvey  and  other  friends,  a  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  English,   the  first  complete 
version  ever  attempted,  which  was  quickly 
spread  abroad  in  innumerable  copies ;  at  least 
165  manuscripts  of  it,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
have   come   down   to   us,    in    spite   of   the 
strong  measures  taken  by  the  Church  for  its 
suppression.     He  sent  out  his  disciples,  the 
'*poor    priests,**    to    preach    his    doctrines 
throughout  the  country.     But  the  hostility 
among  the   leading  churchmen  aroused    by 
these  movements  was  much  more  languid  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.     A  vigorous 
attack   was    made    upon    his    principal  ad- 
herents in  Oxford,  Nicholas  Hereford,    lie- 
p^'ngdon,  Ashton,  and    Bedeman,   in   1382, 
and  they  were  induced  to  recant.     But  the 
hcresiarch  himself  was  hardly  at  all  molested, 
though  his  doctrines  were  condemned  by  the 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  by  a  provincial 
council  held  at  the  Blackfriars  in  London,  in 
May,  1382  :  it  is  said  also  that  he  had  to  ap- 
pear in  person  at  another  council  at  Oxford  in 
November  of  that  year ;  but  no  sentence  was 
passed  upon  him.    He  retired  unmolested  to 
Lutterworth  and  died  there  from  a  pandysis  on 
Dec.  31,  1384.    WyclifFe  was  a  strenuous  and 
conscientious,  if  in  some  respects  injudicious, 
advocate  of  Church  reform.    So  far  he  was  in 
unison  with  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  earnest 
clergn^  of  his  day.     With  the  Franciscans  he 
found  a  chief  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Church  in  the  excessive  possession  of  temporal 
goods  by  the  clergy.  He  parted  company  with 
them,  as  with  all  loyal  Catholics,  when  he 
sought  to  reform  the  doctrinal  system,  and 
to  destroy  almost  everything  upon  which  the 
sacerdotal  principle  was  based.    But  by  this 
very  course  of  teaching  he  attached  the  mul- 
titude to  him,  weary  as  it  was  of  the  perfunc- 
tory ministrations  of  a  corrupt  order.    It  is 
in  his  English  works,  his  short,  robust  tracts 
and  sermons — ^far  more  than  in  his  Latin  ones, 
which,  although  of  a  hiah  interest,  are  but 
too  plainly  the  products  of  a  declining  and  ar- 
tificial period  01  scholasticism — ^that  Wycliffe 
shows  his  real  genius ;  and  he  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  invented   English  prose  as  a 
vehicle  of  literary  exposition.    Hi  a  influence 
was    permanent,  though  not   perhaps  very 
extensive;  but  the  fact  which  makes  him  a 
true  herald  of  the  Protestant  Keformation 


was  his  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual conscience  before  God  and  against 
any  human  intermediary  whatsoever. 

Biographies,  hf  J.  Lewis  (2ud  ed.,  Oxford, 
1820),  Professor  O.  V.  Lechler  (1873).  and  A.  B. 
Pennington  (1884) ;  also  in  Shirlej's  introdac- 
tion  to  the  Fasciieuli  ZxManiorum  (HolLi  Series) ; 
and  in  F.  D.  Matthew's  introdaotion  to  his 
Englith  Worlu  of  Wyelif.  The  two  last  are  of 
special  value.  Wyclifie's  English  works  have 
been  published  by  T.  Arnold  (3  volumes)  and 
Matthew  (1  volume).  His  Latin  works,  of  which 
hitherto  little  more  than  the  Trialogu»  has 
seen  the  light  (ed.  Lechler),  are  now  ju  course 
of  publication  by  the  Wyclif  Society. 

[R.  L.  P.] 

Wykeham,  William  op  (d.1324,  d.  1404), 
was  bom  at  Wykeham  in  Hampshire.  He 
long  served  Edward  III.  in  the  capacity  of 
surveyor  of  works,  and  built  for  him  many 
noble  edifices,  Windsor  Castle  among  the 
number.  He  became  warden  of  the  forests 
south  of  the  Trent,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
President  of  the  Council,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  at  length  Chancellor  in  1367.  In 
1371  he  was  driven  from  court,  and  his 
temporalities  seized  on  charges  of  corruption, 
which  were  subsequently  proved  to  be  un- 
founded. On  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  he 
was  restored  to  favour,  but  took  little  further 
part  in  public  affairs  till  1389,  when  he  was 
induced,  much  against  his  inclination,  to 
accept  again  the  office  of  Chancellor.  He  held 
the  Great  Seal  for  two  years  and  a  half,  during 
which  period  tranquillity  and  good  govern- 
ment prevailed.  In  1391  he  retired  from 
public  life,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
administration  of  his  diocese,  and  the  found- 
ing and  endowing  of  the  noble  establish- 
ments of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  St. 
Mary,  Winchester.  Wykeham  was  a  man 
of  such  a  blameless  life  that  one  of  his 
contemporaries  said  that  his  enemies  in 
attacking  him  were  trying  to  find  a  knot  in 
a  rush. 

Wykes,  Thomas,  Canon  of  Osney  (./for. 
eirca  1250),  was  the  author  of  a  chronicle 
otherwise  called  Chronieon  Salisburiefuis  Mon^ 
aaterii.  It  begins  with  the  Conquest  and  goes 
down  to  1289,  after  which  it  is  continued  by 
an  anon^inous  author  to  1304.  Only  the 
part  dealing  with  the  struggles  between 
Henry  III.  and  the  barons  is  of  much  value-. 
The  chronicle  has  been  published  by  Gale  in 
the  second  volume  of  Jterum  Angliearum 
SeripUtres,  1687. 

Wyxnnnd,  a  monk  of  Fumess,  was  made 
Biidiop  of  Man  (1134).  As  soon  as  he  had 
obtained  this  pomtion  he  mve  out  that  he 
was  a  son  of  Ang^us,  Earl  of  Moray,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Malcolm  MacHeth,  and, 
supported  by  the  Norwegian  King  of  the 
Isles,  and  by  Somerlaed  of  Argyle,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married,  invaded  Scotland, 
causing  great  trouble  to  David,  who,  howeyer, 
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at  lidigth  took  him  priaonor  (1137),  and  con- 
fined him  in  the  castle  of  Boxborgh.  He  whs 
liberated,  and  made  Earl  of  Boss  by  Malcolm 
IV.  (1157).  Mr.  Robertson  considers  that 
Wymund  and  Malcohn  MacHeth  were  two 
different  people. 

WjrndluuiL,  Sm  William  {b,  1687,  d. 
1740),  sat  for  the  county  of  Somerset  (1710), 
and  in  1713  became  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  was  a  follower  of  Bolingbroke's, 
and  introduced  in  the  House  that  Schism  Act 
which  drove  Oxford  from  office.  In  Boling- 
broke's projected  ministry  he  was  to  have 
been  head  of  the  commission  of  the  Privy 
SeaL  Wyndham*s  Jacobitism  had  at  any  rate 
the  merit  of  sinceritv.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I.  he  was  dismissed  from  office.  In 
Opposition  he  vigorously  opposed  the  procla- 
mation for  a  new  Parliament,  for  which  he 
was  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker,  and  defended 
the  fiUlen  ministry.  In  1715,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Jacobite  insurrection  in  the  north, 
he  was  promptly  arrested,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Bolingbroke  informs  us  that  he 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  were  the  only  two  men 
who  could  possibly  have  organised  an  insur- 
rection in  the  west  of  England,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  held  the  threads  of  the  con- 
spiracy. On  his  release  he  continued  until 
his  death  a  vigorous  opponent  of  Walpole,  his 
eloquence,  which  was  very  great,  being  espe- 
cially directed  against  that  statesman.  He 
was  the  reoog^iiised  leader  of  the  Tory  part 
of  the  composite  Opposition.  His  oest 
speech  was  made  in  1734  against  the 
Septennial  Act.  In  1739  he  announced 
that  he  and  his  friends  were  going  to  secede 
from  the  House,  and  solemnly  took  leave 
of  it  for  ever.  But  the  manoeuvre  was 
not  a  sttooess,  and  the  Opposition  returned 
to  their  places.  It  was  generally  believed 
at  the  time  that  Wyndham  wished  to  play 
the  part  of  a  political  martyr,  and  be  sent  to 
the  Tower.  *^  As  a  statesman,*'  says  Lord 
Stanhope,  ^*  he  wanted  only  a  better  cause, 
a  longer  life,  and  the  lustre  of  official  station 
for  perfect  fame.  His  oratory,  more  official 
and  stately  than  Pulteney's,  and,  perhaps, 
less  ready,  was  not  less  effective." 

Wynewdmal,  Skirmish  at  (1708J,  was 
one  of  the  episodes  of  the  siege  of  Lille 
during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
On  Sept.  27  a  huge  convoy  departed  from 
Ostend  for  the  English  army.  Lamotte, 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  French  cavalry, 
hastened  to  intercept  it  towards  evening  at 
Wynendaal,  near  which  the  road  passes 
through  a  wood.  He  found  the  wood,  how- 
ever, occupied  by  an  officer  named  Webb, 
with  6,000  men,  supported  towards  the  end 
of  the  action  by  Cadogan,  with  some  squad- 
rons of  horse,  who  drove  off  the  enemy  at  all 
points.  The  convoy  arrived  safely  at  the 
English  camp. 


ZiphiliniUI  was  a  Greek  monk  who  lived 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  who  has  left  at 
an  epitome  of  several  ci  the  lost  wozks  of  Dio 
Cassius,  from  which  we  get  consideraUe 
information  oonoeming  the  early  history  of 
Britain. 


TaadaboOy    Tbbatt    of.      [B 

Wak.] 

Tarmoutll^  Sophia  na  Walmodkn, 
GouMTBSS  OF  (</.  1765),  was  a  mistress  of 
George  II.  He  had  known  her  in  Hanover, 
and  uiortly  after  the  death  of  Queen  Osrdine 
she  was  brought  to  England,  and  created 
Countess  of  Yarmouth — "the  last  instance,** 
says  Stanhope,  *'  in  our  annals  of  a  British 
peerage  bestowed  on  a  royal  mistress.  Her 
character  was  quiet  and  inoffensiTe,  and 
though  she  did  not  at  first  possess,  she  gradu- 
ally gained  considerable  influence  over  fiie 
king."  She  was  summoned  when  George  was 
found  dead,  and  by  a  codidl  to  that  king's 
win  was  bequeathed  £10,000.  [Gioaoi  II.] 
Harvej,  Jf Mioiri. 


FRAwas  (<f.  1565),  one  of  the 
household  6i  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  em- 
ployed by  her  in  various  confidential  misedon^ 
the  details  of  which  he  invariably  betrayed  to 
Elizabeth's  minister.  In  1565  he  was  sent 
to  Philip  of  Spain  to  obtain  the  aid  of  that 
monarch  against  the  English  queen,  and  was 
drowned  on  his  way  back  in  charge  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  he  was  conveying  as  a 
present  from  Spain  to  Mary.  *'  Taxted,*'  savs 
Mr.  Froude,  '*  was  a  conspirator  of  the  kind 
most  dangerous  to  his  employers — vain, 
loud,  and  confident,  fond  of  boasting  of  his 
acquaintance  with  kings  and  princes,  and 
'  promising  to  bring  to  a  good  end  whatsoever 
should  be  committed  to  him.'  " 

TeWwrtoHy  Sm  CHBisropRm  {d,  1612), 
who  had  on  several  occasions  distingoiabcd 
himself  by  his  Parliamentary  speeches  in 
favour  of  the  restriction  of  the  royal  prao- 
gative  within  due  limits,  was  in  1597  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  hii 
conduct  while  holding  his  office  he  managed  to 
regain  the  favour  of  the  queen,  which  be  hsd 
forfeited  by  his  previous  speeches,  and  in 
1602  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Qufcn's 
Bench.  His  character  is  described  as  that  of 
**  a  gentleman,  a  learned  man,  and  a  law^-er: 
one  that  will  deliver  his  mind  with  perspi- 
cuous reason  and  great  comelineas.'* 
Foss,  Jfrf9«. 


,  Thb  (England),  was  the 
name  g^ven  to  a  force  of  volunteer  cavalry, 
first  rused  in  1761,  and  embodied  in  I79*i 
when  numerous  regiments  were  fanned.    la 
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1814,  when  the  Volunteers  were  disbanded, 
many  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  were  allowed 
to  exist,  under  regulations  providing  that 
they  should  be  called  out  for  &ort  periods  of 
exercise  every  year.  In  1871  the  command 
of  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  and  Volunteers 
was  vested  in  the  crown  and  the  War  Office. 

[VOLUNTEBRH.] 


%  The  (Ireland),  were  em- 
bodied in  Sept.,  1796,  as  the  Militia  could 
not  be  trustea  in  so  dangerous  a  time.  The 
government  being  afraid  of  a  religious  war, 
had  long  refused  the  applications  of  the 
gentry  to  be  allowed  to  raise  men  at  their 
own  expense,  but  could  not  refuse  any  longer. 
The  Orangemen  entered  largely  into  these 
corps,  of  which  Dublin  alone  raised  four 
regiments  of  foot  and  four  troops  of  horse. 
Thirty  thousand  men  were  soon  under  arms, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  Protestants.  It  was 
the  Yeomanry  who  effected  the  disarmament 
of  Ulster  in  1797,  and  to  them  more  than  to 
any  other  force  was  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  of  1798  due.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied  that  their  free  use  of  the  lash,  the 
picket,  and  the  pitchcap,  both  before  and 
during  the  revolt,  may  have  prevented  the 
insurgents  from  laying  down  their  arms,  and 
led  to  many  of  the  cruelties  committed  by  the 
peasantry. 

Fxoude,  English  in  Inland, 

^ongBf  Sir  William  (d.  1755),  was  the 
eldest  son  and  successor  of  Sir  Walter  Yonge, 
Bart. ,  of  Culloden,  near  Honiton,  in  Devonshire, 
lie  was  elcctc'd  member  for  Honiton  at  the 
beginning  of  George  I.'s  reign,  and  succeeded 
to  his  father's  estates  in  1731.  In  1717  he 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  examining 
the  debts  due  to  the  army ;  in  1724  a  Lord- 
Commissioner  to  the  Treasury.  About  1730 
he  was  made  Secretary  of  War  and  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Walpole,  who  was  accustomed  to 
eay  of  him,  *'that  nothing  but  Yonge's 
character  could  keep  down  such  parts,  and 
nothing  but  his  parts  could  support  his 
character.*'  In  1746  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  managing  the  impeachment  of 
Lord  Lovat. 


(Latin,  JEboraeum;  Old  English, 
Eorfortcie)  was  the  capital  of  Roman  Britain, 
a  fortress  where  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Sixth  Liegion,  and  for  a  time  of  the  Ninth, 
were  situated,  and  the  site  of  an  important 
colony.  Its  two  rivers,  the  Ouse  and  the 
Fobs,  strep- '*  '  •'ills,  and  the  former 
made  it  a^  >rcial  centre.    Con- 

stantiuB  and  Oonstantine 

the  Orr  Emperor  by  his 

troops  also  the  seat  of 

one  of  Eomano-British 

Church  I  kings  it  pre- 

served ^ital;    first    of 

Deuay  ftter  kingdom 


of  Northumbria.     In  627  Paulinus  baptised 
King    Edwin    in    the    hastily -built    chapel 
where  the  cathedral  afterwfuxiB  rose.    The 
organisation  of  the  English  Church,  effected 
by  Theodore,  made  York  an  archbishopric, 
though  quite  dependent  on  Canterbury,  until 
Archbishop  Egbert  vindicated  its  claims  to 
metropolitan  independence.     In  867  it  was 
taken  by  the  Danes,   and  its  recovery  by 
Athelstan   took  place  in  937.    At  the  Con- 
quest it  contained  about  10,000  people.     It 
submitted    to  William,   who  built  a  castle 
there  in  1068.     It  was  taken  in  Sept.,  1069, 
by  an  English  revolt    aided    by  a  Danish 
fleet,  but  retaken  by  William  without  oppo- 
sition at  the  end  of  the  year.     In  the  reign 
of   John,  York  had  a  merchant   gild,   and 
possessed  a  mayor  and  aldermen.    During  the 
long  wars  with  Scotland   it  was  very  fre- 
quently  the  meeting-place  of    Parliaments. 
In  1298  Edward  I.  ;  in  1314,  1318,  1319,  and 
1322  Edward  II. ;  in  132S,  1332,  1333,  1334^ 
and  1335  Edward  III.  held  sessions  at  York, 
and  again  in  1 464  a  Parliament  was  summoned 
thither  by  Edward  IV.     Its  commerce  con- 
tinued  to  flourish,  although  diminished  by 
the  rise  of  Hull,  and  Edwwl  III.  for  a  time 
freed  the  staple  there.     Richard  II.  made  the 
city  a  county,  and  Henry  VI.  extended  its 
jurisdiction    over    the    Wapentake    of    the 
Ainsty.    The  Yorkist  kings  cultivated  the 
favour    kA   the    citizens,  and    Bichard   III. 
counted  them  his  trustiest  supporters.    York 
Buffered   greatly  at    the  Beformation    from 
the    destruction   of    the   hospitals,    chapels, 
and  chantries  which  abounded  there.     It  was 
captured  by  the  rebels  during  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace  (1536),  and  became  the  seat  of  the 
Council  of   the  North,  which  was   erected 
there   during  those  disturbances.     At  York 
also  met  the  commission  which  commenced 
the  inquiry  into  the  charges  against  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  (1568).     In  the  civil  wars  of 
the  next  century  the  city  played  a  still  more 
important  part.     There,  in  1642,  Charles  I. 
collected  his  partisans,  and  the  surrender  of 
York  in  July,  1644,  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
north  of  England.     Its  occupation  by  Fairfax 
in  Jan.,  1660,  enabled  Monk  to  advance  into 
England,  and  materially  forwarded  the  Res- 
toration.   Like  most  other  corporations  York 
lost  its  charter  in  1684,  and  had  it  restored  in 
Nov.,  1688.    In  the  same  month  Lord  Danby 
seized  the  city,  then  governed  by  Sir  John 
Beresby,  and  declared  for  a  free  Parliament 
and  the  Protestant  religion.  At  the  time  of  the 
Bevolution  of  1688,  York  probably  contained 
about  10,000  inhabitants.    Though  its  trade 
was  fast  diminishing,  and  its  political  weight 
decreased  as  great  manufacturing  towns  grew 
up  in  the  north  of  England,  it  still  retained 
its  importance  as  a  social  centre.     "What 
has  been,  and  is,  the  chief  support  of  the 
city  at  present,"  wrote  Drake  in  his  HinUny 
of  York  (1737),  "  is  the  resort  to  and  residence 
of   several   ooimtry   gentlemen   with    their 
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families  in  it.*'  As  the  judicial  and  political 
centre  of  the  largest  of  English  counties,  as 
the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  a  much  wider 
district,  it  continues  to  rank  amongst  the 
great  cities  of  England. 

'Wellbeloved,  JEburaoum;  Drake,  Bhoracwn, 
Off  th«  HUbory  and  AmiquitUg  of  York}  Davies, 
York  R$oord» ;  Barnes,  Yorkukirt,  Pact  and 
Pretent ;  Baine,  Faati  EboracentM. 

Xorky  Abcrbishops  of.    [AucuBieHOPs.] 

7orkf  Housx  OF.  The  regal  house  of 
York  was  the  most  short-lived  of  our  dynas- 
ties..  Beginning  with  the  proclamation  of 
Edward  IV.  (March  4,  1461),  it  ended  with 
the  fall  of  Edward^s  youngest  brother,  Kichard, 
on  the  tield  of  Bosworth  (Aug.  22, 1485).  It 
sprang  from  a  marriage,  made  early  in  the 
tilteenth  century,,  between  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  and  Anne  Mortimer,  his  first 
cousin  twice  removed.  Hichard  was  the 
younger  son  of  the  fifth  son  of  Edward  III. 
(Edmund,  Duke  of  York),  and  Anne  was  the 
great  grand-daughter  of  the  third  son  (Lionel, 
l)uke  of  Clarence).  Thus  the  designation  of 
the  house  came  from  a  younger,  its  title  to 
the  crown  from  an  elder,  sen  of  Edward  III. 
Another  Richard,  bom  in  1410,  was  the  issue 
of  this  marriage,  and  as  early  as  1424  a  suc- 
cession of  events  had  made  this  Richard  heir 
general  of  Edward  III.  It  came  about  in 
this  way.  The  Kack  Prince's  line  expired 
with  Richard  II. ;  King  Edward's  second  son 
died  in  his  infancy ;  Lionel's  sole  child, 
Philippa,  and  her  husband,  Edmund  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March,  had  a  son,  Roger,  whose 
children,  Edmund  and  Anne,  were  in  Heniy 
V.'s  reign  the  only  descendants  of  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence.  In  1424  Edmund  died 
childless.  Consequently,  just  when  the  most 
ineflicient  of  the  royal  descendants  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  Edward's  fourth  son,  was  begiuning 
to  reign,  the  undoubted  representative  of  the 
third  was  growing  up  into  a  manly  vigour 
and  a  healthy  robustness  of  character,  which 
promised  a  really  competent  mler.  Richard 
had  also  become  the  only  representative  of 
the  family  of  York,  for  his  father,  having 
conspired  with  others  against  Henry  V.,  had 
been  beheaded  in  the  summer  of  14 1 5,  and  a 
few  months  afterwards  his  uncle,  Edmund, 
Duke  of  York,  had  fallen  at  Agincourt,  leaving 
no  issue. 

Notwithstanding  his  father's  treason,  the 
full  favour  of  the  court  shone  upon  Richard's 
path  from  the  first.  He  was  carefully  brought 
up  as  his  father's,  mother's,  and  uncle's  heir, 
and  was  allowed  to  connect  himself  by 
marriage  with  the  wide-spread  and  influential 
Neville  family,  whose  head,  Ralph,  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  had  indeed  been  his  guardian 
for  a  time.  He  wedded  Ralph's  daughter. 
Cicely,  and  thus,  when  the  big  moment  arrived, 
had  linked  to  his  aspirations  and  fortunes 
such  powerful  nobles  as  his  brothers-in-law, 
Richard  Neville,    Earl    of    Salisbury,    and 


William,  Lord  Fanconberg,  and  Richard's 
sons,  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  John, 
Lord  Montacute ;  while  the  advisers  of  Henry 
VI.  took  every  pains  to  add  to  his  greatness. 
By  giving  him  command  in  France  and  then 
making  him  regent  there,  and  appointing  him 
to  the  Irish  lieutenancy,  they  threw  oppor- 
tunities in  his  way  which  he  was  able  and 
willing  to  turn  to  account.  He  was,  there- 
fore, between  1450  and  1460  the  foremost 
man  in  England.  Yet  his  claim  to  the  throne 
was  not  put  forward  till  the  met'ting  of 
Parliament  in  Oct.,  1460.  Its  soundness  is 
not  indisputable.  Succession  to  the  crown  did 
not  then  follow  the  same  rule  as  succession  to 
private  prox)erty ;  the  transmission  of  a  right 
to  the  throne  through  an  heiress,  suth  as 
Philippa  of  Clarence,  had  never  been  eistab- 
lished,  and,  even  if  it  were  admitted,  its 
virtue  was  destroyed  by  the  sixty  years'  pre- 
scription, the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  oft- 
repeated  oaths  of  allegpance,  that  made  for 
Henry's  right.  The  lords  of  Parliament 
shrank  from  giving  judgment,  and  Richard 
agreed  not  to  press  his  claim  on  being  de- 
clared Henry's  heir.  Slain  in  the  following 
December  with  his  second  son,  Edmund,  aiter 
the  fight  of  Wakefield,  he  left  bis  rights  to 
his  eldest  son,  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  who 
soon  asserted  them  with  a  strong  hand.  Ed- 
ward simply  seized  the  crown  on  March  4, 
1461.  The  victory  of  Towton,  and  the  voice 
of  a  Parliament  that  met  in  November,  rati- 
fied the  act,  and  Edward  IV.  was  recognised 
as  full  king  from  the  date  of  his  proclamaticoi. 
Mismanagement,  and  the  alienation  of  War- 
wick, expelled  him  from  the  kingdom  in  1470, 
but  in  1471  he  recovered  his  royalty,  holding 
it  in  security  till  his  death  in  April, 'l  483.  By 
that  time  his  second  brother,  Oeorge,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  was  dead,  despatched,  on  a  condem- 
nation for  treason,  in  some  unknown  fashion ; 
but  Edward  left  two  sons,  Edward,  called  the 
Fifth,  and  Richard,  and  five  daughters.  His 
youngest  brother,  however,  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  cunningly  supplanted  and  then 
murdered  the  two  sons,  reigning  as  Richard 
III.  for  two  years.  Richard's  crimes  estranged 
from  him  several  staunch  Yorkists,  who  then 
promoted  a  marriage  between  Edward  I  V.'s 
eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  Henry  Tudor. 
Before  the  combination  that  ensued  Richard 
perished  on  Bosworth  Field  on  Aug.  22,  I48o. 
Henry  married  Elizabeth,  and  thus  the  rival 
houses  coalesced.  Another  dau^ter  of  Ed- 
ward IV.'s  mairied  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and 
was  the  mother  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  (c 
fortunate  and  unfortunate  in  Henr>'  VIII  .*8 
reign.  Clarence,  who  wan  married  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  elder  daughter,  Isabella, 
left  two  children,  Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  was  kept  in  prison  by  Henry  VH.  till 
complicity  with  a  design  of  Ferkin'Warbeck's 
led  to  his  execution,  and  Margaret,  created 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  executed  by  Henry 
VIU.    The  chief  historical  distinction  of  the 
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house  of  York  is,  that  it  was  the  first  to  set 

the  fashion  of    constitutional  despotism  in 

England. 

Gflurdnor,  Bickard  lU.;  Stubbs,  Contt.  Hid., 
▼oL  iii.  [J.  R.] 

Tork,  Edmund  of  Lanoley,  Duke  or 
{b.  1341,  d.  1402),  was  the  fifth  son  of  Ed- 
ward  III.  In  1362  he  was  made  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  and  on  the  accession  of  Richard 
II.  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  gf  re- 
gency. He  did  not  take  any  prominent  part 
in  the  battles  of  his  nephew's  reign,  but  in 
1385  was  made  Duke  of  York,  and  in  1399, 
during  the  king's  absence  in  Ireland,  was 
appointed  regent  On  Bolingbroke's  landing, 
York  raised  a  force  to  oppose  him,  but  finding 
him  more  powerful  than  he  had  expected,  he 
was  induced  to  make  terms  with  him,  and  to 
believe  that  Henry  had  no  traitorous  designs 
against  the  king.  Subsequently  he  proposed 
to  Richard  to  resign  the  crown,  thereby  pre- 
serving a  semblance  of  legality  to  what  was 
in  reality  a  revolution.  After  this  he  retired 
to  his  domain,  where  he  spent  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  He  figures  as  a  weak  man,  of 
moderate  views,  and  always  ready  by  medi- 
ation to  prevent  civil  strife.  His  desertion 
of  Richard,  whose  representative  he  was  in 
England,  can  scarcely  be  palliated,  particularly 
as,  if  he  had  made  a  firm  stand  on  hearing  of 
Bolingbroke's  landing,  the  barons  would  pro- 
bably have  submitted.  Edmund  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel  of  Castile,  and  secondly  to  Joan, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Holand,  Earl  of  Kent. 

Tork,  EowABD,  DuxB  of  {d.  1415),  was 
the  son  of  Edmund  of  Ijangley.  In  the  life- 
time of  his  father  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Rutland,  and  subsequently  Duke  of  Albemarle 
by  Richard  II.  He  accompanied  the  king 
on  his  expedition  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1399, 
but,  on  learning  of  Bolingbroke*s  success, 
deserted  Richard.  Henry  deprived  him  of 
his  dukedom,  but  despite  the  fact  that  Lord 
Fitzwalter  and  many  other  barons  accused 
him  of  abetting  Richard  in  his  tyrannical 
acts,  he  received  no  other  punishment.  In 
1400  he  conspired  with  the  E&rl  of  Hunting- 
don and  others  against  Henry,  but  turned 
ti-aitor,  and  revealed  the  plot  to  the  king.  He 
accompanied  Henry  Y.  to  France,  and  was 
one  of  the  commanders  in  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  where  he  was  slain.  He  married 
Philippa,  daughter  of  Lord  Mohun,  but  left 
no  issue,   . 

ITovkf  Frbde&xok  AuorsTus,  Dvkb  of 
(h.  1763,  d,  1827),  was  the  second  son  of 
George  III.,  and,  as  early  as  his  elder  brother, 
broke  away  from  the  rigid  discipline  by  which 
their  parents  fondly  hoped  to  preserve  them 
from  the  evUi  of  the  world.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  was  created  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  and  Earl  of  Ulster.  But  already  in 
his  third  year  he  had  been  elevated  by  his 


father  to  the  half-secularised  bishopric  of 
Osnabriick.  In  1791  he  married  Charlotte, 
eldest  daughter  of  Frederick  William,  King 
of  Prussia,  when  his  income  was  increased 
by  a  vote  of  £30,000  per  annum.  In 
1793  he  was  placed  in  command  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Netherlands,  to  act  with, 
the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  against  }*Vanc6. 
Though  giving  some  proofs  of  personal 
gallantry,  he  soon  made  it  clear  that  his 
royal  birth  was  his  only  qualification  for 
command.  Fortunately  for  England  the 
duke  became  disgusted  at  his  want  of 
success,  and  retreated,  leaving  Abercromby 
in  command.  As  a  reward  for  the  military 
ability  displayed  in  this  campaign,  he  was  in 
1795  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Forces,  and  in  1799  was  again  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  an  expedition  to  the  Low 
Countries,  in  which,  however,  the  only 
successes  gained  were  due  to  Abercromby. 
The  campaign  finallv  ended  in  a  disgraceful 
convention  with  the  French.  The  duke  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  office  because  of  the 
shameful  disclosures  as  to  the  way  in  which 
he  allowed  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Clarke,  to 
influence  the  militarv  appointments,  but  was 
later  restored  to  his  old  office  under  his 
brother's  regency.  His  last  act  in  public  life 
was  a  most  violent  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  against  Catholic  Emancipation  in  1826. 
In  the  following  January  he  died. 

Torky  Richard,  Duke  of  (b.  eirea  1410,  <f. 
1460),  was  the  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, by  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger,  Earl  of 
March.  In  1425  he  was  relieved  from  the 
effects  of  his  father's  attainder,  and  succeeded 
to  the  estates  and  titles  of  his  uncles,  Edward, 
Duke  of  York,  and  Edmund,  Earl  of  March. 
In  1430  he  was  made  Constable  of  Elngland, 
in  1432  he  was  appointed  guardian  of  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  and  in  1436  was  made 
regent  of  France,  and  advanced  with  an  army 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  In  the  next 
year  he  was  recalled,  but  in  1440  was  ap* 
pointed  regent  again,  holding  office  till  1445. 
In  1449  he  was  made  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  governed  that  country  with  g^reat  wisdom 
and  moderation  during  the  one  year  for 
which  he  held  this  post.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1450  he  came  prominently  forward 
as  &e  opponent  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  He 
was  as  popular  as  Somerset  was  odious,  and 
had  powerful  allies  in  the  Nevilles,  with  whom 
he  was  closely  connected  by  his  marriage  with 
Cecily,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land. In  1451  a  proposal  was  made  in 
Parliament  that  York  should  be  declared  heir 
to  the  crown,  but  this  was  not  seriously  enter- 
tained, and  the  proposer  was  imprisoned.  In 
1452  York,  declaring  that  his  sole  object  was 
to  rid  the  king  of  Somerset  and  other  evil 
counsellors,  raised  a  force,  and  marched  to 
London.  Henry  met  him  at  Blackheath,  and 
York  laid  before  him  a  bill  of  accusation 
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against  Somerset,  at  the  saqae  time  swearing 
feaHy  to  the  king,  and  promiBing  for  the 
future  to  sue  for  remedy  in  legal  form.  The 
hirth  of  an  heir  to  Henry  in  1463  deprived 
York  of  all  hope  of  succeeding  peacefully  to 
the  throne,  while  the  imbecility  of  the  king 
gave  him  the  office  of  Protector,  which  he 
held  till  Henry's  recovery  in  1465,  Somerset 
being  in  prison  during  this  period.  On  the 
king  8  restoration  to  health  York  was  dis- 
missed and  Somerset  reinstated.  The  first 
battle  of  St.  Albans  followed,  in  which  the 
latter  was  slain,  and  the  king  shortly  after- 
wards becoming  once  more  imbecile,  York 
was  again  appointed  Protector.  When  in 
Feb.,  1466,  Henry  recovered,  and  York  was 
relieved  of  his  office,  two  years  of  comparative 
peace  followed,  and  in  March,  1458,  a  g^reat 
pacification  took  place  at  St.  Paul's.  The 
misgovemment  and  misfortunes  of  the 
country,  and  the  alienation  of  the  Nevilles 
gave  York  another  opportunity  in  1469.  The 
Yorkists  were  mardiing  south  when  Lord 
Audley  tried  to  stop  them  at  Blore  Heath, 
but  was  defeated,  and  battle  was  imminent  at 
Ludlow  when  the  defection  of  Trollop  alarmed 
the  Yorkists,  and  they  fled.  The  duke  went 
to  Ireland,  and  in  tiie  Parliament  held  at 
Coventry  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  attainted. 
Li  1460  the  Yorkist  lords  planned  a  return  to 
England,  and  York  issued  a  manifesto  against 
the  royal  ministers.  The  battle  of  North- 
ampton placed  the  king  at  their  mercy,  and 
the  Parliament  which  met  repealed  the  duke's 
attainders.  York  now  for  the  first  time 
asserted  his  claim  to  the  throne,  and  after  a 
lon^  discussion  a  compromise  was  effected,  by 
which  Henry  was  to  retain  the  crown  during 
his  Ufe-time,  after  which  it  was  to  revert  to 
York  and  his  heirs.  Meanwhile  the  duke 
and  his  sons  were  not  to  molest  the  king, 
any  attempt  on  the  duke's  life  was  made 
high  treason,  and  the  principality  of  Wales 
was  handed  over  to  him.  However,  Margaret, 
who  refused  to  recognise  this  arrangement, 
had  been  collecting  an  army  in  the  north, 
and  against  her  the  Duke  of  York  marched. 
The  battle  of  Wakefield  ensued  on  the  last 
day  of  the  vear,  when  York  was  slain.  His 
head  was  placed  on  the  walls  of  York,  gar- 
nished with  a  paper  crown,  but  was  taken 
down  after  the  battle  of  Towton.  By  his 
marriage  with  Cecily  Neville  the  duke  had 
eight  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  four 
sons  and  one  daughter  died  in  childhood.  Of 
the  others,  Edward  and  Richard  became 
kings,  Edmund  was  killed  at  Wakefield,  and 
George  was  created  Duke  of  Clarence.  His 
daughters  were  Anne,  who  married  the  Duke 
of  Exeter,  and  secondly  Sir  J.  St.  Leger; 
Elizabeth,  who  married  John,  Earl  of  Sufifolk, 
and  Margaret,  who  married  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Bronffham,  Eng.  «iid«r  the  Houae  ofLanoatftr; 
Warn  of  th»  gnglith  in  Franee  (Bolls  Series)  j 
Poitoa  IMUft, 


Torke,  Chablbs  (b,  1723,  d.  1770),  was  the 
second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Hardwicke. 
Called  to  the  bar  in  1743,  he  soon  obtained  a 
large  practice,  and  in  the  next  year  made  his 
reputation  as  a  jurist  by  the  publication  of 
Some  CoHsiderationt  on  the  Law*  of  Forfeiture 
for  High  Treaeon.  Li  1747  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  Reigate,  and  in  Nov.,  1766, 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor-OeneraL  In  the 
following  July  he  was  doomed  to  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment when  Pitt  insisted  on  making 
iSratt  Attorney-General  over  his  head.  For 
this  slight  he  never  quite  forgave  Pitt,  and 
on  the  accession  of  George  III.  attached 
himself  to  Bute.  On  Pratt's  appointment  to 
the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas 
in  Jan.,  1762,  he  became  Attomey-Genei-aL 
Bute's  administration,  however,  was  short- 
lived, and  early  in  1763,  he  made  way  for  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton.  Out  of  office  Yorke*s  re- 
putation in  the  House  rose.  He  strongly 
condemned  the  action  of  the  government  in 
issuing  general  warrants.  In  1766  he  became 
again  Attorney-General  during  the  Rocking- 
ham administration,  but  resigned  his  office^n 
their  falling  in  the  following  year,  and  con* 
tinned  in  opposition  until  the  laat  few  days  of 
his  life,  but  his  activity  was  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  the  courts,  and  was  not  employed 
in  any  vigorous  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment. Towards  the  beginning  of  1770,  on 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Camden,  he  was 
offered  fJhe  chancellorship— a  post  which  he 
accepted  after  having  declined  it  twic«. 
Within  a  week  of  this  date  he  died,  suspected 
of  having  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by 
suicide. 

Osmpbell,  LtMi  of  the  C^meAXon  ;  TreveU an, 
Sarly  Ufe  of  Fok  ;  Jene,  Kemoir  of  Oooy  III.  ; 
Walpole,  Memoir  of  Gtorge  III.;  RoctingbMh, 
Jf  imoir  ;  Letten  <(f  Jimiue, 

Tork6t  SiK  Roland  (J(.  1587),  was  a  '*  sol- 
dier of  fortune,"  who  was  the  bitter  enemy 
of  Leicester,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  treachery 
of  Sir  William  Stanley  in  delivering  up 
Deventer  to  the  Spaniards  (1587).  At  the 
same  time  Yorke  himself  gave  up  the  forts  at 
Zutphen,  of  which  he  was  in  oommand,  and 
went  over  to  Philip. 

TorUown,  The  Sv&rendbr  of  (Oct.  19, 
1781),  is  memorable  as  the  last  important 
act  of  the  American  War  of  Independence 
Early  in  Augnst  Comwallis  had,  in  obedience 
to  orders  from  Clinton,  withdrawn  into  York- 
town,  a  place  whose  mfety  reqmred  a  naval 
superiority  in  its  defenders,  and  at  this 
time  that  superiority  had  passed  away  to 
the  French,  who  had  a  large  fleet  under 
De  Gnsse  in  those  waters.  Coniwmllis  was 
aware  of  the  danger  td  his  position,  espe- 
cially so  when,  on  Sept.  28,  the  oombined 
French  and  Amerioan  armies  appeared  in 
light.     On  Oct.  1  the  invebtmeol  «as  com* 
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pleted,  and  works  were  begun  with  a  view  to 
the  bombardment  of  the  English  position. 
After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  cany  the  in- 
fantry aci'088  the  strait  into  Gloucester,  a  small 
town  on  the  opposite  headland,  Comwallis 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  proposing  to  capitulate  on 
condition  that  the  garrisons  of  Gloucester  and 
Yorktown  should  be  sent  home  on  their  word 
of  honour  not  asain  to  serve  against  America 
or  her  allies.  Washington  would  not  accept 
these  terms,  and  finally  Comwallis  sur- 
rendered his  public  stores  and  artillery  in  the 
two  forts,  as  well  as  all  the  shipping  in  the 
harbour,  the  men  to  remain  prisoners  of  war 
in  America,  the  ships  to  become  the  property 
of  France.  Witii  the  surrender  at  Yorktown 
the  war  was  virtually  at  an  end. 

Bancroft,  Huiwry  <ff  UniUd  Stain;   Mahon, 
Hiatory. 

.  Toiing,  A&THTTB  {b.  1741,  d.  1820),  was  a 
writer  of  numerous  works  on  agi-iculture  and 
rural  economy,  to  collect  information  on 
which  subjects  he  made  numerous  journeys 
through  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent. In  1784  he  published  a  periodical  work 
called  the  Annals  of  Agriculture.  In  1789  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Agriciilture.  Young*s  works,  especiallv  his 
Folitical  Arithmetic  (1774)  and  his  Traveli 
(1792),  are  of  very  great  value  for  the  light 
thev  throw  on  the  state  of  society,  trade,  and 
agriculture  in  Englknd,  Ireland,  and  France. 
Young*s  account  of  France,  which  he  visited 
on  the  eve  of  the  Bevolution,  is  of  singular 
interest. 

IToTOkg,  BoBBRT  {d,  1700),  one  of  the 
most  disreputable  informers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Irish 
Church,  but  was  expelled  from  his  first  parish 
for  immorality,  and  from  his  third  for  bigamy. 
In  1684  he  was  convicted  of  having  forged 
Sanorof  t's  signature,  and  was  sentenced  to  the 
pillory  and  imprisonment.  When  Monmouth's 
insurrection  broke  out  he  gave  witness  of  a 
pretended  conspiracy  in  Suffolk  against  the 
king,  but  his  evidence  was  proved  to  be  false. 
After  the  Revolution  he  determined  to  become 
an  accuser  of  the  Jacobites,  and  concocted  a 
story  of  a  plot  against  William  and  Mary.  In 
1692,  he  forged  a  paper  purporting  to  be  an 
association  for  the  restoration  of  the  banished 
king,  to  which  he  appended  the  names  of 
Marlborough,  Combury,  Salisbury,  Sancroft, 
and  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  A  sub- 
ordinate agent  named  Blackhead  dropped  the 
paper  in  one  of  Sprat's  flower-pots.  Young 
thereupon  laid  information  before  the  Privy 
Council.  Marlborough  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  Sprat  taken  into  custody,  but  the 
document  could  not  be  found.  Blackhead 
thereupon  rescued  it  from  its  hiding-place, 
and  gave  it  to  Young,  who  had  it  conveyed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  when  con- 
fronted by  Sprat,  Blackhead  lost  his  presence 
of  mind,  and  confessed  aU.  Young,  however, 
Hist.— 36* 


with  unblushing  effrontery  persisted  in  his 
denial.  Young  was  imprisoned  and  pilloried. 
He  was  finally  hanged  for  coining. 

Tovng  England  Fartor,  Thb,  was  the 

name  given  to  a  group  of  Tory  politicians 
during  the  Corn-Law  struggles  of  1842 — 46, 
mostly  young  members  of  aristocratic  families. 
They  came  prominently  before  the  public  in 
the  autumn  of  1844.  It  was  the  theory  of  the 
Young  England  Party  that  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  relation  between  rich 
and  poor  should  be  restored.  The  landowners 
and  wealthy  classes  were  to  be  the  benevolent 
protectors  and  leaders,  while  the  poor  were  to 
be  obedient  and  trustful  dependants.  £very 
effort  was  to  be  made  to  improve  the  material 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  firm  resistance  was  to  be 
offered  to  the  levelling  spirit  of  the  age,  to 
free-trade,  and  to  the  prindples  of  the  Libe- 
rals generally.  Combined  with  a  good  deal 
of  coxcombry  and  conceit,  there  was  an  ele- 
ment of  usefulness  in  the  Young  Englanders. 
**  What  the  Tractarian  priesthood  were  at 
this  time  requiring  of  their  flocks,"  says  Miss 
Martineau,  "  the  Young  England  politicians 
were  striving  for  with  the  working  classes ; 
and  the  spectacle  was  seen  of  Sunday  sporta 
encouraged,  as  in  the  old  Catholic  times ;  and 
popular  festivals  revived  at  which  young 
lonis  and  members  of  Parliament  nulled  off 
their  coato  to  play  cricket  with  the  labourers, 
or  moved  about  among  the  crowd  in  the  park 
or  on  the  green,  in  the  style  of  the  feudal 
superior  of  old."  In  Parliiunent  the  Young 
England  politicians,  affecting  to  believe  in 
the  "  Old  Tory  principles  *'  oSf  the  preceding 
century,  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  noisy  opposition  to  the  Whigs.  They 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  vio- 
lently attacked  reel  for  his  change  of  policy, 
and  declined  to  join  the  Peelites.  Among 
their  most  prominent  members  were  Lord  J. 
Manners,  and  the  Hon.  G.  Smythe,  member 
for  Canterbury ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  lent  them 
his  support^  and  was  looked  upon  in  some  sort 
as  their  leader. 

Mortinean.  Httt.  of  the  Peace,  ii.  520. 

Tonng  Ireland  Party-   '^^  group  of 

men  Imown  under  this  name,  among  whom 
Gavan  Duffy,  Meagher,  and  Mitehell  are  the 
best  known,  were  at  first  followers  of 
O'Connell,  and  did  much  for  the  Irish  cause 
by  writing  papers,  historical  romances,  and 
national  songs,  and  by  publishing  old  ones. 
In  1843  they  separated  £x)m  O'Connell  after 
his  failure  to  repel  force  by  force  at  Clontarf, 
and  began  to  be  known  as  the  Physical  Force 
Party.  In  1848  Smith  O'Brien  became  their 
leader,  and  as  a  consequence  of  his  futile 
attempt  at  rebellion,  many  of  them  were 
sentenced  to  transportation,  or  at  least  had  to 
leave  Ireland.  Some  of  them,  like  Gavan 
Duffy,  attained  high  distinction  in  the 
colonies. 
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Bemaun  Shah  {d.  1802),  the  raler  of 
Afghanistan,  threatened  to  invade  India 
during  the  years  1796 — 98,  and  even  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Tippoo  Sultan.  Lord 
Wellesley,  however,  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Persia  against  him,  and  internal  factions 
prevented  his  intended  invasion.  He  was 
slain  during  the  civil  war  in  1802. 

Zemindars,  Thb,  are  Indian  revenue 
officers  to  whom  the  right  of  collecting  so  much 
revenue  was  originally  farmed  out  by  the 
Mogul  dynasty.  These  officers  tended  to  be- 
come hereditary,  and  thus  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  an  aristocracy  collecting  tribute  from 
the  land,  a  quota  of  which  was  paid  into  the 
coffers  of  the  state.  In  Coniwallis*s  settle- 
ment of  Bengal  these  tax-gatherers  were 
elevated  into  landed  aristocracy,  on  the  model 
of  the  English.  The  term  "  zemindar  '*  has 
consequently  become  identified  in  meaning 
with  tiie  expression  "  landed  prc^rietor." 

Znlastaillt  Williak  Henry  Nassau 
{d.  1702),  was  an  illegitimate  cousin-gennan 
of  William  of  Orange,  afterwards  William 
III.,  and  employed  by  him  in  the  intrigues 
with  the  English  Opposition  in  1687.  **  His 
bearing  was  that  of  a  gallant  soldier ;  a  mili- 


tary man  who  had  never  appeared  to  trauble 
himself  about  political  affurs  could,  without 
exciting  any  suspicion,  hold  with  the  Englidi 
aristocracy  an  intercourse  which,  if  be  had 
been  a  noted  master  of  statecnft,  would  have 
been  jealously  watched."  He  was  again  sent 
to  congratulate  King  James  on  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  When  William  in- 
vaded England,  Zulestein  was  sent  to  James 
declining  a  proposed  conference  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  On  the  aoce88ioi&  of 
William  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Robes. 
In  1691  he  accompanied  William  to  Holland. 
In  1695  Zulestein  was  created  Earl  of  Roch- 
f ord,  and  received  large  grants  of  property  in 
Ireland,  which  were  attached  by  the  Commons 
in  the  Resumption  Bill. 

Macaolar,  Eiti.  ofRnglmd, 

Zutphen*  Thx  Battlx  of  (Sept.  22, 
1686),  was  fought  in  Guelderland  between 
the  Spaniards  under  the  Prince  of  Parma  and 
the  English  forces,  who  were  ftiMigtiTtg  the 
Dutch,  under  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and 
Essex  and  Lord  Willoughby.  The  English 
were  besieging  Zutphen,  and  attempted  to 
cut  off  a  force  which  was  bringing  provisions 
to  the  beleaguered  garrison ;  but  were  com- 
pletely foile£  The  battle  is  famous  as  the 
one  in  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  received  his 
death-wound. 
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Breda,  Trb  Dbclabation  of  (April  4, 
1660), was  sent  to  England  by  Charles  II.  after 
negotiations  had  been  opened  with  him  by 
Monk  for  his  return  to  England.  In  this  he 
promised  (1)  pardon  to  all  who  should  apply 
for  it  within  forty  days,  except  such  as 
should  be  excepted  by  Parliament;  (2) 
"  liberty  to  tender  consciences ;  that  no  man 
should  be  disquieted  for  differences  of  opinion 
in  matters  of  religion  which  do  not  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom ; "  and  that  he  would 
consent  to  any  Act  of  Parliament  for  grant- 
ing this  indulgence;  (3)  that  all  claims  to 
landed  property  should  be  determined  in 
Parliament ;  and  (4)  the  payment  of  arrears 
to  Monk's  soldiers. 

The  text  of  the  DecUtration  is  given  in  Cluren- 
don,  But.  of  fKe  RsMUon  (ed.  18§(8,  riL  462). 

Brewer,  John  Bherren  {h,  1810,  d, 

1879),  graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
in  1833.  From  1841  till  1877  he  was  Professor 
of  English  Literature  and  History  at  King's 
College,  London.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  to  edit  the  Calendars  of 
State  Papert  relating  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  and  wrote  some  masterly  introductions 
to  them.  Mr.  Brewer's  introductions  and 
prefaces  to  the  Calendar  have  been  collected 
under  the  title,  The  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
form  one  of  the  most  important  historical  works 
produced  in  England  during  recent  years. 

Dalling  and  Bnlwer,  Hbnrt  Lytton 
Earlb  BvLWBit,  Lord  (h.  1804,  d.  1872),  was 
the  son  of  General  Bulwer,  and  elder  brother 
of  Lord  Lytton.  After  sixteen  years  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  he  was  sent  as  minister  to 
Madrid  in  1843,  where  he  remained  until  in 
1848  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom 
upon  presenting  to  the  queen-mother  Lord 
Palmerston's  recommendations  to  adopt  a 
more  Hberal  policy.  From  1849  to  1852  he 
was  ministcor  at  Washington  (where  he 
negotiated  the  Clayton-Bolwer  Treaty),  and 
from  1862  to  1866  at  Florence.  In  1867  he 
succeeded  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe  as 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  held  this 
post  till  1866.  In  1871  he  was  created  Baron 
Bailing  and  Bulwer. 

Ecolesiastioal       Commissioneni. 

The.  In  1836  a  commission  was  appointea 
'*  to  consider  the  state  of  the  several  dioceses 
in  England  and  Wales  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  their  revenues,  and  the  more  equal 
distribution  of  episcopal  duties;  to  consider 


also  the  state  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of 
such  measures  as  may  render  them  more 
conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Established 
Church;  and  to  devise  the  best  means  of 
providing  for  the  cure  of  souls,  with  special 
reference  to  the  residence  of  the  clergy  on 
their  respective  benefices."  This  commission 
drew  up  several  reports  recommending  a 
fairer  dUstribation  of  episcopal  duties  and 
revenues,  and  the  establishment  of  a  fund  to 
provide  for  worship  in  poor  districts  by 
the  appropriation  of  part  of  the  revenues  of 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  and  of  the 
surplus  revenues  of  certain  bishoprics.  For 
this  latter  purpose  a  commission  was  created 
by  an  Act  of  1836  with  all  the  powers  of  a 
perpetual  corporation.  In  1860  the  Queen  was 
empowered  to  nominate  two  '*  Church  Estates 
Commissioners"  (one  paid),  and  the  arch- 
bishop, one  (paid).  These  were  to  be  members 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  to  form 
with  two  other  members  tiie  "Church Estates' 
Committee,"  which  was  to  manage  all  the 
property  of  the  Commission.  They  were  em- 
powered by  Acts  of  1860  and  1860  to  secure 
fixed  instead  of  their  fluctuating  incomes  to 
bishops,  and  to  manage  episcopal  estates. 
They  make  grants  to  or  increase  the  endow- 
ments of  poor  livings,  and  arrange  for  the 
creation  of  new  parities;  and  their  consent  is 
necessary  for  leases,  exchange  of  advowsons, 
&c.  In  1866  the^  became  also  the  Church 
Building  Commissioners  (first  created  in  1818). 

AnnvaJL  Rtnoria  of  iKt  Bedee.  CommtM{o««r«; 
PhUHmore,  Eccl.  Law,  U,  2000;  EUiot,  The  8taU 
and  the  Ohvnk,  in  Sngl,  CUiMm  Seriee. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Elgin,  James  Bbucb,  8th  Eabl  of  (b. 
1811,  <;.  1863),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas, 
seventh  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  eleventh  Earl  of 
Kincardine.  He  entered  Parliament  as 
member  for  Southampton  in  the  Conservative 
interest  in  1841.  In  1842  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Commons  on  being  appointed 
Govemor-G^eral  of  Jamaica.  In  1846  he 
was  sent  to  Canada  to  deal  with  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  arisen  there.  He  carried 
out  the  conciliatory  policy  of  his  father-in- 
law.  Lord  Durham ;  preserved  neutrality  be- 
tween the  two  parties ;  developed  the  resources 
of  the  country,  agricultural  and  commercial : 
and  did  much  to  queU  discontent  and  render 
more  secure  the  ties  between  Canada  and  the 
mother  country.    In  reward  for  these  Berricea 
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he  was  raised  to  the  English  peerage  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Elgin.  From  Canada  he  went 
tu  China  as  special  ambassador,  and  success- 
fully negotiated  the  Peace  of  Tientsin  after 
the  capture  of  Canton  and  the  rout  of  the 
Celestials.  In  1859  he  entered  Lord  Pal^ 
merston*s  cabinet,  with  the  office  of  Post- 
master-General. In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Chinese  to  receive  his 
brother,  Mr.  Bruce,  as  envoy,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty,  which  refusal  was  followed 
by  the  disaster  on  the  Peiho,  he  was  sent 
again  to  sustain  English  authority,  and  was 
once  more  completely  successful  (1860).  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  to  succeed 
Lord  Canning  as  Governor- General  of  India. 
Under  his  judicious  arrangements  India 
made  considerable  advances  in  financial  and 
commercial  prosperity.  He  provoked  no 
contests,  and  attempted  no  acquisitions  of 
territory,  but  developed  the  internal  and 
material  resources  of  the  country.  In  the 
autumn  of  1863  Lord  Elgin  started  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  north  of  India  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  Cashmere.  He  was 
seized  with  illness  in  the  Himalayan  Passes, 
and  died  Nov.,  1863. 

SUenborougli,  Edwakd  Law,  Ea&l  op 
{b.  1790,  d,  1871).  He  was  the  son  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  EUenborough ;  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge ;  entered  Parliament 
in  1814;  but  was  soon  removed  to  the  Upper 
House  on  succeeding  his  father  as  Baron 
Ellonborough  in  1818.  He  first  took  office 
as  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's administration.  In  1834  he  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
m  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government;  and 
occupied  the  same  position  in  Sir  Robert's 
second  administration  of  1841.  Soon  after, 
he  accepted  the  Governor-Generalship  of 
India,  where  he  arrived  early  in  1842.  Under 
his  administration  in  that  country,  was  ac- 
complished the  expedition  into  Afghanistan, 
under  Grenerals  Pollock  and  Nott,  which 
resulted  in  the  recapture  of  Ghuzni  and 
Cabul,  and  the  rescue  of  Lady  Sale  and 
the  other  English  prisoners.  The  conquest 
of  Scinde  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  1843, 
was  also  undertaken  by  Lord  Ellenborough's 
government,  but  his  policy  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
in  1844  he  was  recalled  by  that  body.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  defended  Lord 
Ellenborough's  policy  in  Parliament,  and  on 
his  return  home  he  was  created  an  earl.  From 
Jan.  to  July,  1846,  he  filled  the  post  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Sir  R.  Peel's 
administration,  and  in  1858  he  undertook  for 
two  months,  under  Lord  Derby's  administra- 
tion, his  old  office  of  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control.  After  this  time  he  did  not  again 
take  office,  though  he  continued  to  be  a  most 
powerful  and  eloquent  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 


Fuentes    d'Onoro,  Thb  Battu  op 

(May  5,  18 11),  was  one  of  the  most  hard  fought 
and  critical  battles  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
Wellington's  object  was  to  cover  the  siege  of 
Almeida,  while  MHSsenn  was  attempting  to 
relieve  the  place.  Wellington  accordingly 
took  up  a  position  on  strong  ground  to  the 
east  of  Almeida,  between  that  place  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  After  a  battle  which  lasted 
all  day,  the  French  withdrew  to  a  position 
which  they  maintained  for  two  days  without 
making  any  demonstration  of  attack ;  and  on 
the  1 0th,  Massena  withdrew  across  the  Agueda. 
'*  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  and  Maasena 
had  certainly  gained  great  advantages  at  first. '^ 
Nevertheless,  Wellington  had  obtained  his 
object,  while  Massena  had  failed  to  relieve 
Almeida.    [Psninsulak  Wab.] 

Napier,  Ptnmtuiar  War, 

Gilds  (probably  from  Anglo-Saxon  yiUuu, 
to  pay).  Associations  of  various  kinds,  for 
mutual  assistance,  were  of  considerable  anti- 
quity in  England.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
three  kinds  of  gilds  may  be  distinguished — 
religious  and  social  g^ds,  '*  frithgilds,**  and 
merchant  gilds.  Of  the  first  of  these,  two  well- 
known  examples  are  the  gilds  of  Abbotsbury 
and  of  Exeter,  of  which  the  statutes,  dating 
from  the  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh  century-, 
prescribe  contributions  towards  feasts  and  for 
religious  purposes,  and  direct  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  burial  of  members.  The  th^ns* 
gild  at  Cambridge,  of  the  same  period,  did 
more  than  provide  for  mutual  help  of  this 
sort ;  it  exacted  recompense  from  thieves  who 
robbed  its  members,  and  paid  wergild  for  a 
brother  who  slew  a  man  righteously.  Such 
regiUations  imply  that  a  certain  authority 
was  recognised  in  the  gild  officers,  and  the 
gild  itself  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as 
a  rudimentary  town  corponition. 

In  the  laws  of  Ini  mention  is  made  of  the 
gegitdan^  to  whom  the  wergild  of  a  stianger 
was  to  be  paid ;  and  those  of  Alfred  fix  the 
share  to  be  paid  or  received  by  the  pe^iidaM 
of  a  man  who  is  without  relatives.  Con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  these  enactmcokts  a 
long  controversx'  has  arisen,  which  has  as  yet 
come  to  no  definite  result;  possibly  they 
merely  refer  to  gilds  of  foreigners  in  the 
seaport  towns;  possibly  they  indicate  a 
sj'stem  of  gilds  spread  over  the  whole 
country.  In  the  latter  case,  we  must  suppose 
that  gilds  grew  up  to  take  the  place  of  the 
family  for  the  purposes  of  police,  when  the 
family  tie  began  to  be  loosened.  We  are  on 
surer  ground  when  we  come  to  the  Judieim 
CivitatU  Zcndomuf  of  the  time  of  AtheUtan, 
which  describes  itself  as  "  ordained  and  coo- 
firmed  by  the  bishops  and  reeves  of  London 
among  our  fritkgegildat  (brethren  of  a  peace 
gild),  as  well  eorhsh  as  ceorlish,'*  to  supple* 
ment  the  decrees  of  recent  Witenagemota 
It  provides  for  common  banquets,  and  the 
ringing  of   funeral   psalms.    But  its   chiitf 
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object  ifi  the  enforcement  of  mutual  defence ; 
payment  is  made  towards  a  common  insurance 
and  police  fund ;  directions  are  given  for  the 
pursuit  of  thieves  and  the  exaction  of  com- 
pensation ;  and  the  members  are  arranged  in 
bodies  of  tens  and  hundreds  under  headmen. 
This  ordinance  may  be  interpreted  either  as 
pointing  to  the  creation  de  novo  by  the  public 
authorities  of  an  organisation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  or  as  merely  the  recognition 
of  institutions  already  existing.  In  any  case, 
such  a  system  was  probably  peculiar  to 
London.  While  social  and  religious  g^lds 
existed  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
there  is  no  mention  of  frithgilds  after  the 
Conquest. 

The  merchant  gild  {gilda  mercatoria^ 
ceapmanne  gilde),  or  Hansa,  probably  arose  in 
several  towns  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century.  As  seen  soon  after  the  Con- 
quest, it  owns  property,  contains  all  the 
traders  of  the  town,  and  regulates  its  trade. 
**  In  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  the  possession  of 
a  merchant  guild  had  become  the  sign  and 
token  of  municipal  independence ;  it  was  in 
fact,  if  not  in  theory,  the  governing  body  of  the 
town  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  exist.  It  is 
recognised  by  Glanvill  as  identical  with  the 
eommuna  of  the  privileged  towns,  the  munici- 
pal corporation  of  the  later  age."  (Stubbs.) 
[Towns.] 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  relation 
between  the  merchant  gild  and  the  trade  or 
craft  g^ds  which  first  became  prominent  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  These  gradually 
obtained  royal  sanction,  and  during  the 
fourteenth  century  gained  complete  control  of 
industry.  In  most  cases  the  merchant  gild  was 
entirely  merged  in  the  corporation ;  while  the 
trade  gilds  became  completely  self-govern- 
ing, and  imposed  on  their  members  minute 
regulations  as  to  trade  processes  and  personal 
morality.  It  was  an  industry  of  small  shops 
and  of  general  equality;  for  each  master 
employed  only  two  or  three  workmen  (who 
earned  at  least  half  as  much  as  he  did,  and 
might  fidrly  hope  to  become  masters  in  their 
turn),  together  with  an  apprentice  or  so.  But 
with  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
it  became  in  some  crafts  very  difficult  to  rise 
to  the  position  of  master,  and  there  are  traces 
of  the  formation  of  separate  yeomen's.  «.«., 
ioumeymen's,  gilds.  This  part  of  gild  history 
nas  not  yet  been  adequately  examined,  and  the 
stages  of  change  are  not  clear.  It  is,  how- 
ever, evident  that  in  spite  of  the  Statute  of 
Apprentices  by  which  Elizabeth  extended  the 
gild  regulations  as  to  apprentices  to  all  the 
trades  in  existence  at  the  time,  the  gilds 
were  already  dying;  the  same  Act  en- 
trusted the  fixing  of  wages  to  the  justices. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  the  small- 
shop  system  gave  way  to  the  domestic 
system,  and  that  in  the  eighteenth  to  the 
factory  system ;  and  early  in  the  present 
century  the   last   remnants  of  the  gild .  re- 


strictions were  abolished  by  statute.   [Trades' 

Unions.] 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  Act  of  Edward 

VI.    confiscating  all   the    gild  endowments 

(except    those   of    the     London    GUds    or 

Companies),  on  the  pretence  that  they  were 

applied  to  superstitious  uses,  was  one  of  the 

chief  causes  of  the  pauperism  which  made  the 

Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  necessary. 

Tonlxnin  Smith's  ^ngltsH  QuiXdt  (Early  En^ir- 
Text  Soc.  ,1870),  Brentano's  ItUroductton  to  which 
on  T/m  History  and  Tkn^Xopmrni  oS  OUi»,  is  the 
foundation  of  almost  all  that  has  been  writt«^n 
on  the  subject  in  England  subsequently. 
Many  of  his  conolusionB  have  been  ^sputed 
by  Ochenkowski,  EngUmds  WirHuehafUlichB 
llfidwicJflung  im  Auagange  de«  Miitelalttrt,  1879, 
aod  Orofls,  Qilda  Mercatoria  (GOttingexi,  1883). 
For  the  earliest  English  gilds,  see  Btubbe, 
Conit.  Hitt.,  i.  zL  ;  Waits,  LtuUcke-VvrfOMunfi 
Q99chicht0t  L  461  seq. ;  Kemble,  Saxon»t  bk.  i., 
ch.  iz. ;  Sohmid,  Qesetze  d«i'  Angdaach$en,Qlosaax. 
av.  QMJUa.  For  the  craft  gilds,  Btnbbs, 
CbnsC.  fltst.,  ill.,  xzi. :  Cunningham,  Growth 
of  Efuf.  IndtMtry,  bk.  iii.  ch.  ii. ;  and  for  their 
final  cusappearaaoe.  Held,  Ztcei  Buclier  lur  Soc. 
Uaek.  Bnfiandt,  [W.  J.  A.] 

€h>rdoiif  3LkJ0R  -  Gbneral  Charles 
George,  son  of  Lieutenant- General  Gordon, 
was  bom  in  1833.  After  serving  through 
the  Crimean  War  as  lieutenant  of  Engineers, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  Chinese  expedition 
(I860),  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major. 
He  then  made  a  long  journey  in  company 
with  a  friend  through  parts  of  China  hitherto 
unvisited  by  Europeans,  and  soon  after  his 
return  to  Shanghai  was  appointed,  in  Feb. , 
1863,  to  the  command  of  a  Chinese  force  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Taeping  rebellion. 
"  Chinese "  Gordon,  as  he  was  henceforth 
usually  styled,  did  the  work  with  skill  and 
bravery  in  fifteen  months,  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  Chinese  government  with  the  highest 
military  rank,  and  by  the  English  with  a 
lieutenant-colonelcy.  From  1865  to  1871 
he  was  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  at 
Gravesend,  and  from  1871  to  1873  British 
Commissioner  on  the  Danube.  In  1873  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  the 
Equatorial  Provinces  of  Egypt  for  the 
Khedive,  was  created  a  Pasha,  and  in  1877 
Governor  of  the  Soudan.  Here  he  remained 
till  1879,  doing  much  to  give  peace  and  good 
government  to  that  country,  and  to  suppress 
&e  slave  trade.  In  1880  ne  became  private 
secretary  to  the  Viceroy  of  India,  but  re- 
signed that  post  almost  immediately.  In 
1881  he  commanded  the  Engineers  at  Mau- 
ritius for  ten  months,  and  became  major- 
generaL  Next  year  he  was  invited  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  take  the  command  of 
the  Colonial  forces,  as  a  war  was  threatening 
with  the  Basutos,  but  his  advice  was  dis- 
regarded and  he  resigned.  He  then  visited 
the  Holy  Land,  and  had  on  his  return  already 
accepted  from  the  King  of  the  Belgians  the 
command  of  an  anti-slavery  expedition  to  the 
Congo,  when  he  was  requested  by  the  British 
government  to  go  to  Khartoum  (1884)  as 
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High  CommiflBioner  and  Gk>vemor-(}eneral 
of  the  Soudan.  He  left  London  on  Jan.  18, 
and  reached  Khartoum  on  Feb.  18.  Assiated 
only  by  a  single  European  officer,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  cowardly  and  disaffected  Egyptian 
garrison,  he  held  the  town  with  extraordmary 
ability  against  the  Soudanese.  An  expedition 
^  t,t^  /burom,  ^^^s  (Sept.,  1884)  prepared  for  his  relief,  w'^/fr 
eytdvH4.  Uy^^ty*^  O.  Birkbeck  Hill,  Gordon  in  Cmtral  AfrtM 
CUxd^fT^nM,  B«a/vM  (1881);  A.  Wilaon,  Th§  Ev9r-Viet<niou$  Army; 

A.  Egmont  Hoke,  Story  o/  Chinete  Gordon. 

Grand  AlUaacey  Tub,  was  the  name 
given  to  the  alliance  bistween  England,  Hol- 
land, and  the  Empire,  concluded  at  the 
Hague,  Sept.  7,  1701.  The  treaty  declared 
the  desirability  of  compensating  the  Emperor 
for  the  loss  of  Spain,  and  of  providing  for  the 
security  of  England  and  Holland.  As,  how- 
ever, William  could  not  at  the  moment  be 
sure  of  energetic  support  in  England,  he 
pledged  himself,  in  case  the  overtures  of  the 
allies  were  rejected  by  France,  only  to  attempt 
to  conquer  Milan  for  Austria,  and  the 
barrier  fortresses  for  Holland.  The  alliance 
was  afterwards  joined  by  Prussia,  Jan.  20, 
1702;  by  Portugal,  May  16,  1703;  and  by 
Savoy,  Oct.  26,  1703 ;  and  its  object  became 
tiie  conquest  of  all  the  Spanish  Empire, 
and  especially  of  Spain  itself.  [Pahtition 
Tkbatibs  ;  Spanish  Succrsbion,  Wabs  op.] 

Green,  John  Richard  {b.  1837,  d,  1883), 
was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  In 
1860  he  took  orders,  and  was  for  some  years 
engaged  in  clerical  work  in  the  east  of  London. 
He  was  appointed  Lambeth  librarian  in  suc- 
cession to  Professor  Stubbs.  Mr.  Green  was 
an  enthusiastic  student  of  English  history. 
Besides  papers  in  various  periodicals,  he  wrote 
A  Short  Hiitory  of  the  Engluh  People,  which  had 
an  extraordinary  and  almost  unprecedented 
popularity.  It  was  afterwards  republished  and 
enlarged  as  A  Hittory  of  the  Englieh  People, 

Eitfli  Commienony  Thb  Court  of, 
was  the  name  given  to  a  judicial  committee 
instituted  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  inves- 
tigate ecclesiastical  cases.  Edward  YI. 
and  Mary  frequently  had  recourse  to  the 
plan  of  exercising  their  jurisdiction  in  ec- 
clesiastical matters  through  special  commis- 
sioners. General  commissions  were  issued 
by  Edward  in  1549  and  1651  to  a  number  of 
royal  councillors,  theologians,  and  lawyers,  to 
inquire  into  heresy  and  nonconformity,  and 
a  somewhat  similar  commission  appeiu^  in 
1557,  though  in  this  case  it  was  restricted  to 
inquiry,  and  further  action  was  left  to  the 
bishops*  courts.  The  statute  (1  EUz.,  c.  1)  re- 
storing the  royal  jurisdiction  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical, empowered  the  queen  to  nominate 
commissioners  to  exercise  this  power;  ac- 
cordingly two  months  later  (July,  1569)  a 
commission  was  directed  to  Parker,  Grindal, 
and  seventeen  other  persons,  chiefly  state 
officials  and  lawyers,  which  followed  in  the 
main  the  form  of  those  of  J^Iary.    They  were 


to  inquire,  "as  well  by  the  oaths  of  twelw 
good  and  lawful  men,  as  also  by  witnesses, 
and  other  waya  and  meane  ye  can  deviee"  into 
offences  against  the  acts  of  supremacy  and 
uniformity,  heresy,  adulteries,  and  othier  ec- 
clesiastical crimes.  The  subsequent  conmii»> 
sions  were  drawn  on  the  mod^  of  this  one. 
The  commission  of  1583,  on  which  Hallam 
has  laid  such  stress,  seems  to  differ  little 
from  preceding  ones.  But  Whitgift  ap- 
pears to  have  used  the  power  of  proceeding 
Dy  oath  ex-offieio  more  freely  than  his  prede- 
cessors, and  drew  up  an  elaborate  list  of 
questions  to  be  asked  of  the  accused,  a  method 
which  Burleigh  complained  of  as  "  too  much 
savouring  of  Uie  Homan  Inquisition."  In  the 
case  of  Cawdrey,  it  was  held  by  the 
judges  that  the  act  did  not  abrogate  the 
older  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  so- 
vereign, nor  lessen  her  power  of  imposing 
penalties.  In  the  reign  of  James  fre- 
quent disputes  arose  with  the  common-law 
courts  as  to  the  limits  of  the  power  of  the 
High  Commission;  in  1611  Coke  laid  down 
that  it  had  no  right  to  fine  or  imprison, 
except  in  cases  of  neresy  and  Hchism,  and, 
with  six  other  judges,  nominated  members  of 
the  court  by  a  new  commission,  refused  to  sit. 
During  the  whole  of  its  existence  the  court 
busied  itself  in  enforcing  uniformity,  and 
little  change  in  this  respect  was  made  by 
Laud.  The  number  of  ministers  touched  by 
the  High  Commission  has  been  grossly  ex- 
aggerated; during  two  years  of  its  greatest 
activity  only  three  persons  were  deprived  and 
seven  suspended.  Laud's  hand  is  rather  to 
be  seen  in  its  increased  vigilance  in  cases  of 
adultery,  and  in  the  impartiality  with  whidi 
it  punished  offenders  of  rank.  The  oout 
was  abolished  by  Act  of  the  Long  Parliament 
(July,  1641).  In  1609  a  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission had  been  established  by  James  in 
each  of  the  two  archiepiscopal  provinces  of 
Scotlimd :  Charles  was  obliged  to  oonsent  to 
their  abolition  in  Sept.,  1638. 

In  spite  of  the  Act  of  1641,  and  that  of 
1661,  confirming  it,  James  II.,  in  July,  1686, 
created  a  new  Court  of  Commission  for  eccle- 
siastical causes.  It  consisted  of  seven  mem- 
bers— ^the  Chancellor  Jeffreys,  Sancroft  (who 
refused  to  sit),  tiie  Bidiope  of  Durham  and 
Rochester,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Lord 
President,  and  Chief  Justice.  By  this  cout 
Compton  was  suspended  from  his  episcopal 
functions,  the  Yioe-CJhanceUor  of  Oamhridge 
deprived  of  his  of&ce,  and  Hough's  election 
as  President  of  Magdalen  quashed.  It  was 
abolished  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  main  aathoritjr  is  Sto1>ba,  in  JbporC  «f 
SeoUf.  Oourtc  OommtMiM  (1883),  p.  49.  For 
other  oommlsaioiui  not  tta«i«  meatioiMd,  ■••  tb* 
Cai«tMUn  of  DvmtMcSbtAe  Pmpera ;  thai  for  1517 
—1580.  pp.  906,  ada,  671 :  for  1581— 1W>.  IM,  MS; 
for  leOloiaOS.  810.  Bomet,  Hid,  Bei,  («d.  1«(1>. 
p,  3U :  Netl,  Bid.  ef  P«Ht«iu,  p.  t74 1  Q««Mr. 
Httt.  J^l«..  il.  123;  MacftnUy.  Hid,  ^  Ai«.; 
Erelyn.  JKory,  Jnl^  14»  168$.        [W.  J.  A.] 
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Kopton,  Sir  Raij»h  {b,  1598,  d,  1662),  was 
member  for  Wells  in  the  Long  -Parliament, 
and  at  first  sided  with  the  popular  party,  but 
from  the  end  of  1641  with  the  Royalists. 
In  the  summer  of  1642  he  was  sent  into  the 
West  to  assist  in  raising  an  army  for  the  king. 
In  the  following  year  the  Cornish  army,  which 
he  commanded,  defeated  the  Parliamentary 
forces  at  Biadock  Down  (Jan.  19,  1643), 
Stratton  and  lansdown  (July  6).  At  the  last 
of  these  battles  he  was  severely  wounded. 
For  his  services  he  was  created  Bavon  Hopton 
of  Stratton,  and  appointed  Goyernor  of  BristoL 
He  was  appointed  to  command  the  king's 
troops  in  the  West  (Jan.  16,  1646),  was  de- 
feated by  Fairfax  at  Torrington  (Feb.  16),  and 
laid  down  his  arms  a  month  later.  He  then 
joined  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sdlly,  and  died 
at  Bruges  in  1652. 

Clarendon,  Hid.  of  fh§  BMlXion ;  Nngent, 
Jfemoriab    q/   Ham^kn;    Warborton,  Princ* 

Independents.  As  early  as  1668  a 
congregation  of  Separatists  existed  in  London, 
organised  upon  the  principle  that  Christians 
ought  to  be  gathei*ed  toother  in  strictly 
voluntary  and  self-governing  congregations 
or  churches.  They  numbered  about  two 
hundred,  all  poor,  and  the  majority  women, 
under  the  pastorate  of  a  certain  Bichard 
Fits.  The  first  prominent  teacher  of  this 
theory,  however,  was  Robert  Browne^  a 
clergyman  and  graduate  of  Cambridge,  whose 
greatest  activity  was  during  the  years  from 
1571  to  1581.  Owing  to  the  protection  of 
his  powerful  relative,  Burleigh,  Browne 
escaped  pimishment,  and  finally  conformed. 
But  his  tracts  formed  the  great  storehouse 
of  argument  for  those  who  had  accepted  his 
doctrine— especially  numerous  in  the  eastern 
counties  —  and  they  were  long  known  only 
as  Brownists.  Several  Separatist  churches 
were  formed,  especially  in  London,  which  met 
in  secret,  and  were  often  discovered  and  dis- 
persed by  the  authorities;  many  of  their 
members  were  imprisoned  and  five  executed. 
Of  these  Henry  Barrowe,  a  barrister  ^f 
Gray's  Inn,  executed  in  1593  for  the  publi- 
cation of  seditious  books,  t.^.,  pamphlete 
against  the  Established  Church,  was  the  most 
important,  and  for  some  time  -"  Barrowist " 
was  used  as  a  synonym  of  Bzownist.  The 
repressive  measures  of  the  government  caused 
the  memben  of  a  Brownist  church,  which  had 
been  formed  in  London  about  1592,  to  flee  to 
Holland,  and  they  finally  settled  at  Amster- 
dam. Another  and  more  successful  church 
was  that  of  Nottinghamshire  men  at  Leydea 
under  John  Robinson,  and  this  Leyden 
church  is  the  true  "  parent  of  Independency 
alike  in  England  and  America.**  In  1620 
the  first  settlement  was  made  in  New  England 
by  Independents  coming  from  Holland  in 
the  Mafufiower ;  the  New  World  became 
the  refuge  of  aJl  who  were  attacked  Inr  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  at  home,  and  In- 


de^ndency  became  tactically  the  established 
religion  in  the  New  England  colonies. 

^e  example  of  New  England  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  when,  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  Independents 
at  last  obtained  freedom  of  speech  in 
England.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  show 
how  the  growth  of  Independency  accompanied 
the  victories  of  the  New  Model ;  and  how  the 
attempt  to  substitute  the  complete  Presby- 
terian system  for  that  of  Episcopacy  was 
defeated.  Few  of  the  early  Independents 
advocated  entire  voluntaryism,  and  many  ac- 
eepted  benefices  and  received  tithes  under  the 
rule  of  Cromwell.  But  in  such  cases,  while 
the  minister  preached  to  all  the  parishionen 
in  the  parish  churdi,  there  was  often 
an  attempt  to  create  side  b^  side  with  the 
parochial  organisation,  a  special  Independent 
Church.  Difficulties  arose  when  the  Inde- 
pendent ministen  refused  to  administer  the 
sacrament  to  •  persons  outside  this  inner 
church,  and  one  at  least  of  the  justices  on 
assize  advised  aggrieved  ]>arishionen  to 
withhold  tithes.  In  1658  a  synod  of  Inds- 
pendent  Churches  was  held  in  London  whidi 
drew  up  the  Savoy  Ledlaratum^  following 
in  doctrme  the  Westminster  Confession,  but 
adding  their  pecidiar  theory  of  Church  govern- 
ment. The  Act  of  Uniformity  drove  Inde- 
pendents with  Presbyterians  «out  of  the 
National  Church,  and  the  rigid  penal  code  of 
Charles  11.  prevented  their  meeting  in  wor- 
ship. Later  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
under  James  II.,  they  agun  began  to  form 
churches,  and  under  William  III.  obtained 
toleration.  But  their  numben  were  much 
diminished,  and  it  was  not  till  the  evan- 
gelical movement  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  they  beganto  recover 
strength.  As  meanwhile  the  Presbyterian 
body  had  declined  in  numbers,  and  had 
largely  become  Unitarian,  they  became  in  the 
nineteenth  century  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Nonconformist  bodies.  During  tbe 
eighteenth  century  they  had  long  Deceived  a 
regium  donum  of  £1,000  a  year  for  the  widows 
of  ministen;  but  in  the  nineteenth  the 
wrongfulness  of  endowment  became  one  of 
their  main  tenets.  They  are  now  more 
usually  known  as  Congregationalists,  and  are 
united  in  a  ''  Congregational  Union  of  Eng- 
land/' with  subordinate  *'  County  Unions." 

The  best  acooimfes  of  tbe  histoiy  of  Inds- 
pendeocy  are— from  the  aide  of  tbe  Chareh  of 
Xhigland,  that  of  Ciuteis,  in  DisMtit  m  ito 
RelaHon  to  t\t  Ckweh  of  EngUmd,  aod  from  tbe 
Congregatioiialiat  tide  thai  of  Fairbalm,  in  bis 
article  on  /iMUfMndMfa  in  tbe  Sne^ciopadia  Bru 
iawniea ;  see  also  Stongbten,  RAigio%  in  En^- 
land;  Gardiner,  Hid.  Bng.;  Masaon,  L»f»and 
Tiam  ^  M tlton ;  Skeat,  Hwtory  «/  Vr—  Ch«rek«a. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

ILaadTaaCy  Thb,  was  first  levied  in  1690, 
when  it  was  3s.  in  the  pound.  It  was 
origpmally  an  annual  grant,  and  varied  in 
amount  each  year ;  but  in  1798  it  was  made 
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perpetual,  and  waa  fixed  at  48.  in  the  pound 
upon  the  ^uation  of  1692,  provision  being 
made  for  its  redemption  by  the  payment  of  a 
lump  sum.  This  has  been  taken  advantage 
of  by  many  landowners ;  but  at  the  present 
time  there  is  still  a  large  quantity  of  land  on 
which  the  tax  has  not  been  redeemed  and  is 
still  levied. 

£ail|fndo,  Thb  Battlb  of  (May  13, 
1668),  was  fought  near  Glasgow  between  the 
forces  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  had  just 
escaped  from  Lochleven  Castle,  and  those  of 
the  Kegont  Murray,  who  had  with  him  Lord 
Morton  and  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange.  Mary, 
in  spite  of  the  superior  numbers  of  her  army, 
was  defeated  by  the  excellent  generalship 
shown  by  her  opponents. 

Larn,  The  Battlb  of  (Oct.  2, 1263),  was 
fought  Detwecn  Hacon  of  Norway  and  the 
army  of  Alexander  III.  on  the  coast  of  Ayr- 
shire. A  severe  storm  had  shattered  the 
Norwegian  fleet,  and  barely  1,200  men  were 
oppoecd  to  the  Scottish  force.  The  ground 
was  fiercely  contested,  and,  though  the  Scots 
claimed  a  victory,  the  battle  really  appears  to 
have  been  indecisive. 

Lath.6  'was  a  division  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  answering  to  the  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
or  possibly  to  the  Rape  of  Sussex,  and  corre- 
Bponding,  it  is  just  possible,  either  to  the 
original  counties  of  the  Kentish  folk,  or  to 
the  smaller  sub-kingdoms,  which  were  agglo- 
merated to  make  up  the  kingdom. 

Zievellera  was  the  name  given  to  an  im- 
portant party  during  the  x>eriod  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Early  in  1647  a  considerable 
ultra- Republican  sect  appeared  in  the  New 
Model  Army,  especially  among  the  Adjuta- 
tors^  The  rejection  of  the  Army  Proposals  by 
Charles,  and  the  increasing  hostility  displayed 
by  the  Commons  towards  the  army,  furthered 
the  spread  of  such  opinions,  and  many  of  the 
soldiers  distrosted  Cromwell  himself  on  ac- 
count of  his  too  lenient  treatment  of  the  king, 
and  their  distrust  produced  the  mutiny  of 
Nov.  16.     [Adjutators.] 

A  more  formidable  outbreak  took  place  early 
in  1649.  liilbume,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him,  coneidered  the  existing  republic 
too  aristocratic,  and  little  better  than  the 
monarchy  to  which  it  had  succeeded.  In  two 
pamphlets,  BnglamPt^  yew  Chains  Di»e(wer»df 
and  The  Hunting  of  the  Foxes  (t.^.,  tUb  army 
magnates)  from  Jfewmarket  to  Whitehall  by 
Five  Small  Beaglee,  Lilbume  demanded  that 
the  Council  of  State  should  be  dissolved  and  the 
management  of  public  affairs  should  be  given 
to  Parliamentary  Committees  of  short  don- 
tion;  that  greater  liberty  of  coswiesceoBd 
of  the  press  should  be  permitted ;  that  a  new 
and  reformed  Parliament  should  speedily 
come  together,  and  the  Self-denying  Ordi- 
nance revived.  Lilbume  and  three  other  of  the 
next  conspicuous  Levellers — Overton,  Wal- 


wyn,  and  Prince — were  arrested  and  brought 
before  the  Council ;  they  were  committed  to 
the  Tower.  On  April  25  a  mutiny  broke 
out  among  a  troop  quartered  in  Bishops- 
gate,  who  refused  to  obey  an  order  to  leave 
London.  But  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  came 
up  quickly  and  cruahed  the  rising:  fifteen 
mutineers  were  tried  by  court-martial,  and 
one,  Lockyer,  shot  in  St.  Paul's  Church3rard. 
More  formidable  risings  took  place  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  A  Captain  Thompeon 
with  two  hundred  troopers  rose  in  revolt  at 
Banbury,  issuing  a  manifesto,  but  he  was 
overpowered  by  his  coloneL  From  Salisbury 
a  thousand  insurgents  marched  toward  Lon- 
don ;  they  were  surrounded  by  Cromwell  at 
Burford,  and  surrendered,  and  Comet  Thomp- 
son, a  brother  of  the  captain,  and  two  cor- 
porals were  shot,  and  the  very  dangerous 
military  Levelling  movement  was  over. 

Before  this,  another  and  more  harmless 
Levelling  movement  had  been  defeated. 
Some  thirty  men  met  on  St.  Margaret's  Hill 
and  St.  George's  Hill,  near  Cobhamin  Surrey, 
where  they  **  digged  the  ground  and  sowed 
it  with  roots  and  beans."  They  were  dis- 
persed, and  their  leaders  brought  before  the 
Council.  There,  one  of  them,  Everard,  de- 
clared that  "  what  they  did  was  to  renew 
the  ancient  community  of  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  distribute  the  bene- 
fit thereof  to  the  poor  and  needy.  But  they 
intend  not  to  meddle  with  any  man's  property 
nor  to  break  down  any  pales  or  enclosures; 
but  only  to  meddle  with  what  was  common 
and  untilled,  and  to  make  it  fruitful  for  the 
use  of  man ;  that  the  time  will  suddenly  be, 
that  all  men  shall  willingly  come  in  and  sub- 
mit to  this  community." 

Cromwell's  attitude  towards  the  Levellers 
appears  in  a  speech  of  1654,  where  he  declares 
his  approval  of  "the  Ranks  and  Orders  of 
men  whereby  England  hath  been  known  for 
hundreds  of  years.  A  nobleman,  a  gentle^ 
man,  and  a  yeoman ;  that  is  a  good  interest 
of  tue  nation.  Did  not  that  Levelling  prin- 
ciple tend  to  the  reducing  of  all  to  an  equality  P 
what  was  the  purport  of  it  but  to  make  the 
tenant  as  libeial  a  fortune  as  the  landlord  f  " 

Whitelocke,  Jir«mori<il<;  Masaon,  MOtom  ami 
\i»  Tim;  iii.  526-^529,  570,  588;  ir.  43-51; 
Carlyle,  Orwiwwa.  [W.  J.  A.] 

^ewis.  Sir  Georob  Cornkwall  (5.  1806, 
d,  1863),  the  eldestson  of  Sir  Thomas  Fkank- 
land  Lewis,  of  Harpton  Court,  Radnorshire, 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  and 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  (1831). 
In  1836  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor  and  into  the  state  of  the  Ghorch  in 
Ireland ;  and  in  the  following  ye«r  was 
placed  on  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Affairs  of  Malta ;  and  was  a  Poor-Law  Com- 
missioner from  Jan.,  1839,  to  July,  1847, 
when  he  was  first  elected  member  for  the 
county  of  Hereford.    He  sat  for  that  county 
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until  1852,  and  from  March,  1855,  to  his 
death  represented  the  Kadnor  district  of 
boroughs.  He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1855.  Sir  Geor^ 
Lewis  filled  numerous  important  offices  in 
the  government.  He  was  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Control  from  Nov.,  1847, 
to  May,  1848;  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  to  July,  1850 ;  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  to  Feb.,  1852; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  March, 
1855,  to  Feb.,  1858 ;  and  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Home  Department, 
June,  1859.  On  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Herbert,  1861,  Sir  George  was  appointed  by 
Lord  Palmerston  Secretary  for  War,  which 
office  he  held  till  his  death.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
wrote  numerous  works  on  antiquities,  history, 
and  political  philosophy.  His  Injluenee  of 
Authority  in  Matter*  of  Opinion  wa»  pub- 
lished in  1849,  and  Dialogue  on  the  Beet  Form 
of  Government f  in  1863. 

Maimyng.  Robbbt,  or  Bobert  dx 
Brunnb  (now  Bourn)  in  Lincolnshire,  was  a 
canon  of  the  Gilbertine  order,  who  lived  for  a 
considerable  time  at  Sempringham,  and  after- 
wards at  other  Gilbertine  houses  in  Lincoln-^ 
shire.  About  1303  he  translated  a  French 
Manuel  dee  Feehee  under  the  title  Sandlyng 
Synne;  and  between  1327  and  1338  the  French 
Chronicle  of  Langtt^t  (down  to  the  death  of 
Edward  I.)  into  English  rh}'me,  with  addi- 
tions which  are  occasionally  of  considerable 
hiatorical  value. 

I'he  ChronicU  was  pablished  bj  Beame,  0» 
ford,  1725;  and  again  in  1810. 

Kajrnooth  College  owes  its  erigin  to 

a  bill  introduced  by  relham  ii>  1795  for 
founding  a  Catholic  academy  in  Lrekind.  It 
was  at  first  intended  for  both  priests  sad  lay- 
men, but  afterwards  for  the  former  only.  An 
Act  for  its  government  was  passed  in  1800, 
In  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  the  support  of 
the  Whigs  and  Irish  members,  canied  a  bill 
through  both  Houses  incorperating  the  col- 
lege, raising  the  annual  grant  to  £2,000;  and 
giving  £30,000  towards  the  repairing  of  the 
buildings ;  800  students  were  to  be  accommo- 
dated there.  In  1860  the  college  was  again 
enlarged.  The  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869, 
however,  determined  that  the  annual  grant 
should  cease  (Jan.,  1871),  but  compensatioik 
was  made  to  the  college. 

Melbcnmie,  William  Lamb,  Yiscovirr 
{b.  1779,  d.  1848),  was  the  second  son  of 
Peniston,  first  Viscount  Melbourne.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
at  Glasgow  University.  In  1805  he  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Leo- 
minster, and  joined  the  Opposition  under  Fox. 
When  Mr.  Canning  was  commissioned  to 
form  a  cabinet.  Lamb  accepted  the  office  of 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  in  that 
country  the  Roman  Catholic  party  hailed  his 
arrival  '*  with  a  degree  of  triumph  that  was 


almost  absurd.'*  He  accepted  office  later 
under  Lord  Goderich,  and  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  during  this  period  seems  to 
have  been  alienated  from  the  extreme  Whigs, 
and  to  have  drawn  nearer  to  the  Tories.  When 
the  East  Retford  question,  however,  came 
before  the  House  Mr.  Lamb  supported  the 
Whigs,  and  thia  insubordination  ended  in  his 
being  compelled  once  more  to  join  the  Oppo- 
sition. In  1828  he  0ucceeded  his  feither  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  took  office  under 
Lord  Grey,  in  1830,  aa  Homo  Secretary. 
In  1834  the  Irish  Church  difik:ulties  caused 
considerable  secession  from  the  cabinet,  and 
Lord  Grey  found  his  position  untenable. 
The  king  sent  for  Lord  Melbourne,  who 
contrived  to  eonstruct  a  cabinet,  which 
lasted  till  the  end  of  the  year.  The  death 
of  Earl  Spencer,  which  took  Lord  Althorp 
away  fr«xn  the  Commons  and  the  Ex- 
chequer, caused  the  fall  of  the  cabinet.  The 
king  oailed  upon  Lord  Melbourne  to  re* 
tire,  and,  «d  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
WeUingtonf  summoned  Sir  R.  Peel  from 
Italy  to  assume  the  premiership.  The  new 
government  did  not  last  over  the  year.  A 
new  Parliament  decided  against  them,  and 
Melbourne  formed  a  mixed  government, 
which  lasted  from  1835  to  Sept.,  1841. 
During  the  latter  part  of  William  IV.'s  reign 
Lord  Melbourne  had  no  special  difficulties 
to  encounter.  At  the  begmning  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign  the  pzime  mimster's  posi- 
tion was  one  that  required  address  and  tact, 
and  by  universal  acknowledgement  Lord  Mel- 
bourne filled  it  with  success,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  her  Majesty. 
The  ministr}',  however,  had  been  graaually 
losing  ground  ever  since  its  formation.  It 
had  only  maintained  itself  at  all  by  yielding 
to  O'Connell,  and  earning  the  doubtful  sup- 
port  of  the  Irish  **  tail.'*  Several  important 
Acta  were  added  to  the  statute  book  by  it, 
including  the  New  Poor  Law,  the  two  Irish 
Tithe  Bilk,  and  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act.  The  administration  was  attacked  both 
by  the  Tories  and  the  discontented  Whigs, 
and  in  1839  Lord  Melbourne,  after  a  practical 
defeat  on  the  Jamaica  question,  resigned. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  declined  to  form  a 
ministry  en  account  of  the  disputes  about  the 
royal  household,  known  as  the  "  Bedchamber 
Question,**  and  Lord  Melbourne  returned. 
The  general  election  of  1841  resulted  in  a 
Conservative  majority,  and  the  government 
resigned,  giving  place  to  Sir  R.  Peel.  After 
his  resignation  Lord  Melbourne,  though  he 
continued  the  confidential  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  Queen,  took  little  active  part  in 
public  affairs. 

QrernXXt  Jf rmmrt ;  Walpole,  "HUi,  of  Eng.  ntnee 
1816;  Earl  Kussell,  BecolUeliona  and  Suggee- 
tione. 

Vitchellt  John  {b.  1812,  d.  March  21, 
1875),  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Young 
Ireland  party  in  1848,  and  in  his  journal,  tha 
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United  Irithman,  supported  open  rebellion. 
He  was  tried,  but  found  not  guilty.  When 
the  Treason  Felony  Act  was  passed,  however, 
he  was  again  arrested,  and  his  newspaper 
suppressed.  He  was  finally  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years*  transportation,  and  sent  to 
BetandflL  He  escaped  by  breaking  his  parole, 
and  fled  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
became  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  Confede- 
rates. In  1874  he  came  to  Ireland,  and  was 
returned  to  Parliament  unopposed  for  Tippe- 
zary  county.  On  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion, 
howevei;  he  was  declared  incapable  of  sitting. 
A  new  writ  being  issued,  he  was  again  electea, 
but  Captain  Moore,  a  Conservative,  who  was 
next  on  the  poll,  claimed  the  seat,  and  it  was 
adjudged  to  him  by  the  Irish  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  Mitchell  now  intended  to  stand 
for  every  Irish  county  in  turn,  but  died  before 
he  could  carry  out  his  plan. 

MoatrOMb  Jambs  Graham,  6th  Earl 
OP  (ft.  1612,  a.  1650),  at  first  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Covenanters,  whose  troops  he 
commanded  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Having 
got  possession  of  his  enemy^  Huntly,  by 
violating  his  safe-conduct  (1639),  Montrose 
seat  him  to  Edinburgh,  and  continued  his 
movements  against  the  (arordons  and  other 
Royalists,  whom  he  defeated  at  Stonehaven, 
mbdoquently  routing  them  again  at  the 
Bridge  of  Dee.  In  1641  Montrose,  annoyed 
at  the  Covenanters  refusing  him  the  supreme 
command,  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  king, 
who  created  him  a  marquis  in  1644.  In  his 
Highland  campaign  (1644 — 45),  Montrose  was 
most  suecessfiU,  defeating  the  Covenanters  at 
Tippermuir,  Aberdeen,  Auldearn,  Alford,  and 
Kilsyth,  though  he  was  himself  beaten  at 
Fhiliphaugh  fSepL,  1646).  He  was  lor  a  time 
Viceroy  of  Scotland,  but  Charles,  during 
his  eight  montJis'  sojourn  in  the  Scottish 
camp,  withdrew  his  commissian,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  Scotland.  After  the  death 
of  tne  king  (1649),  Montrose  landed  in  the 
Orkneys  with  about  2,000  men,  and  crossed 
to  the  mainland,  where  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Inverchuiron  in  Ross-shire. 
He  was  hanged  at  Edinburgh  with  every 
mark  of  indignity.  May  26,  1650. 

Murphy.  Fathbr  Johx  (d.  June  26, 
1798),  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  and 
educated  for  the  priesthood  at  Seville.  In 
1794  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  was 
the  first  to  rise  at  the  head  of  his  parishioners 
on  May  26,  1798.  He  soon  gathered  some 
6,000  men  around  him,  and  committed  fearful 
cruelties.  He  was  victorious  over  the  troops 
at  Enniscorthy  and  Oulast,  and  established  a 
camp  at  Vinegar  Hill;  Ms  forces  increased 
to  60,000  in  consequence  of  his  success,  and 
he  plundered  and  murdered  the  Protestants 
at  his  leisure.  On  the  29th  he  set  out  for 
Wexford,  and  after  defeating  an  English 
force  at  Three  Rocks,  and  capturing  their 
guns,  he  occupied  Wexford  on  May  31.    He 


then  determined  to  march  on  Dublin,  and 
defeated  Colonel  Walpole  at  Ballymore. 
He  now,  however,  loitered,  and  when  with 
20,000  men  he  attacked  Arklow  on  June  9, 
he  was  driven  back  with  heavy  loss.  On 
June  21  he  was  again  beaten  at  Vinegar 
Hill.  He  fled  to  Wexford,  and  from  there 
to  Kilkenny,  committing  fearful  outrages, 
but  his  followers  dispersed  in  the  Wieklow 
Mountains,  and  he  was  captured  and  hanged 
on  June  26.  Murphy  was  by  far  the  ablest 
Qf  the  Irish  rebel  leaders,  but  also  the  most 
inhuman  and  unscrupulous  among  them. 

Xnnnqr,  James  Stuart,  Ga&l  of,  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  James  V.,  and  the 
half-brother  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots.     On 
the  return  of  his  sister  from  France  (1561), 
Murray,  up  to  that  time  Prior  of  St.  An- 
drews, took  a  chief  share  in  the  government, 
proving  himself  a  moderate  and  able  states- 
man.    In  1562  he  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  Marischal,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Mar, 
a  title  which  he  soon  changed  for  that  of 
Murray.    During  the  same  year  he  accompa- 
nied his  sister  in  her  royal  progress  to  the 
north,  when  the  contest  wiUi  Huntly  took  place. 
Vehemently  opposed  to  the  mairiage  with 
Damley,  he  headed  the  combination  of  lords 
against  the  queen  and  her  wretched  husband, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  Protestant 
religion,  of  which  he  was  a  strong  supporter, 
was  in  danger  of   annihilation.     In    1567, 
shortly  after  the  murder  of  Damley,  he  went 
to  France,  only  to  be  recalled  by  the  tidings 
that  he  had  been  appointed  regent  on  the 
abdication  of  his  sist^.    After  an  interview 
with  the  queen  in  Lochleven  Castle,  Murray 
set  himself  vigorously  to  the  task  of  govern- 
ing Scotland,  his  first  act  being  to  bring  to 
trial  all  the  murderers  of  Damley  on  whom  he 
could  lay  hands.    On  Mary's  escape  (1568) 
he  hastily  collected  a  body  of  troops,  and  de- 
feated her  at  Langside,  immediately  after- 
wards sending  a  special  envoy  to  Lcmdon  to 
watch  Elizabeth's  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
Scottish  queen.     He  was  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  James  VI.  at  York,  and  on  the 
close  of  the  Commission  at  Hampton  Court 
(1667),  was  accused  bv  Lesley,  Bishop   ci 
Ross,  of  having  himself  been  a  party  to  the 
murder  of  Damley.    This  chai^  needed  no 
refutation,  and  Murray  returned  to  Scotland 
with  his  hands  much  strengthened  by  the 
support  of  England.  His  implacable  enemies, 
the  Hamiltons,  soon,  however,  found  means 
to  gather  a  combination  against  him,  and 
measures  were  freely  canvassed  for  bringing 
back  Mary  and  ousting  the  regent.     Murray 
seized  the  chief  conspirators,  amongst  whom 
were  Lethington  and  Balfour,  and  was  then 
obliged  to  give  his  attention  to  quieting  the 
Border,  where  he  took  prisoner  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland.    On  Feb.  23,  1670,  befors 
the  regent  had  time  to  consummate  his  plan^ 
he  was  assassinated  by  James  Hamiltcm  of 
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BothweUhaogh,  one  of  his  old  enemies,  at 
Linlithgow.    [Scotland;  Mart,  Qusbn  of 

Scots.] 


^  bVlL  RBnrHOLD  {h.  1823,  d,  1882),  was 
the  son  of  a  pastor  of  Berlin.  After  passing 
the  greater  part  of  his  boyhood  at  Bremen, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  history  under 
Ranke  at  Berlin,  and  of  classical  philology 
at  Bonn.  In  1847  he  became  tutor  in  a 
Scottish  family,  but  after  a  year  gave  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  study  of  Knglish  history. 
In  1849  he  entered  the  house  of  Bunsen,  the 
Prussian  ambassador,  as  private  secretary. 
His  first  work,  a  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
appeared  in  1860,  and  immediately  gave  him 
a  great  reputation,  so  that  Lappenberg  en- 
trusted to  him  the  continuation  of  his  own 
Mutorp  of  Unfflandf  for  the  Heeren  and  Ukert 
series.  Of  this  the  third  (PauH's  first)  volume, 
beginning  with  Henry  II.,  was  published  in 
1853,  the  fourth  in  1865,  the  fifth,  concluding 
with  the  death  of  Heniy  YII.,  in  1868. 
In  1867  he  became  Professor  of  History  at 
Rostock,  moving  in  1859  to  Tiibingen,  whesB 
he  remained  till  1867.  In  1867  he  passed  to 
a  professorship  at  Marburg ;  this  he  exchanged 
for  one  at  Gdttingen  in  1870,  and  here  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.  Among  his  more  impor- 
tant works  were  his  Pictures  of  Old  England 
(1860),  Simon  de  Montfort,  Creator  of  the  House 
of  Commont  (1867),  bothof  which,  together  with 
his  Alfred,  have  been  translated,  and  his 
Geeehiehte  von  England  teitlSlS  (1864—76),  of 
which  the  last  volume  reached  to  1862.  r'ew 
modem  historians  have  surpassed  Dr.  Pauli  in 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  original  materials 
for  English  history,  and  in  sound  critical 
judgment  in  using  them.  His  greatest  work, 
which  has  not  been  translated  into  English, 
is  by  far  the  best  general  history  of  England 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages. 

Franidorff,  fimnhold  Pauli;  jr«d«  geMHen  in 
d«r  OffenXiich;  Siinmy  d0r  K.  QtMMactuiSi  der 
Wimmkhaften,  Q^ittiiigen  (1882). 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Peace  Preservation  Act  (Ireland). 

On  March  17, 1870,  this  Act  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  in  order  to  prevent 
outrages  in  Mayo,  chiefly  directed  against 
cattle.  There  was  no  opposition,  and  it 
received  the  royal  assent  on  April  4.  By 
this  Act  the  use  of  firearms  without  a 
licence  was  forbidden,  under  heavy  penalties, 
in  any  proclaimed  district.  Hie  grand  jury 
was  aJso  empowered  to  levy  a  cess  on  districts 
where  outrages  had  been  committed,  to  com- 
pensate the  victims.  Domiciliary  visits  were 
authorised,  and  persons  loitering  about  at 
night  might  be  seized  by  the  police.  In  1876 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  asked  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  Act,  making  it,  however, 
lees  stringent.  The  Irish  members  strenuously 
but  in  vain  opposed  it.  The  Act  was  allowed 
to  expire  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  in 
1880. 


Fentlaiid  HiUe,  The  Battlb  of  ths 
(Nov.  28,  1666),  was  fought  between  the 
royal  troops  and  the  Covenanters.  The  latter, 
harassed  by  the  heavy  fines  and  cruel  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  them,  rose  and  marched  on 
Edinburgh,  which  they  hoped  to  surprise; 
but  finding  the  gates  closed  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat,  and  being  met  by  a  Royalist  force 
they  were  defeated  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  a 
larve  number  of  them  being  taken  prisoners 
andf  subsequentiy  executed. 

Perrot,  Sib  John  {b,  1627,  d,  1691),  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  natural  son 
of  Henry  VII.  In  1670  he  was  the  first  Lord 
President  of  Munster,  and  concluded  the  war 
against  Fitz-Maurice,  that  leader  submitting 
to  him  at  Kilmallock  in  1671.  In  1684  he  be- 
came Lord  Deputy,  and  as  he  treated  English 
and  Irish  with  equal  severity  his  administra- 
tion was  on  the  whole  successful.  Some  dis- 
respectful remarks  about  the  queen  caused 
his  recall  in  1588.  In  1691  he  was  accused 
of  treason,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  died  in  the  Tower  before  the 
execution  of  the  sentence. 

Petty,  SiB  William  (b.  1623,  d.  1687), 
was  educated  abroad,  -and  became  a  Fellow  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  In  1662  he  was 
First  Physician  of  the  Irish  Army,  and  after- 
wards as  Surveyor-General  he  surveyed  the 
forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  and  was  secretary 
to  Henry  Cromwell.  By  buying  up  the 
claims  of  the  soldiery  to  tiie  forfeited  lands 
he  acquired  large  estates.  In  1661  he  was 
kniffhted  by  Charles  II.  He  published  several 
works,  among  them  his  valuable  Folitieal 
Arithmetic  and  a  Folitieal  Survey  of  Ireland. 
In  1688,  in  the  first  year  of  her  widowhood, 
his  wife  was  created  Baroness  Shelbume  for 
life,  and  his  eldest  son  Baron  Shelbume. 
Finally  both  the  estates  and  tiUe  passed  to  the 
house  of  Lansdowne. 

Pudsey  (or  Pviset),  Hugh  db  {d,  1196), 
was  the  son  of  a  sister  of  King  Stephen, 
and  in  1153  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Durham.  He  did  not  mix  much  in  politics 
tiU  the  beginning  of  Richard  I.'s  reign,  when 
he  purchased  from  the  needy  king  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland  and  the  office  of 
Justiciar,  which  he  exercised  with  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  after  his  death  in  1190  with 
Longchamp.  Quarrels  soon  broke  out,  and 
before'  long  Hugh  was  ousted  by  his  more 
skilful  rivaJ,  on  pretence  of  treason,  and  put 
in  prison.  His  release  speedily  followed, 
but  he  failed  to  get  back  his  office.  He  was, 
says  Br.  Stubbs,  "  a  great  captain,  a  great 
hunter,  a  most  splendid  builder ;  not  a  very 
clerical  character,  but  altogether  a  grand  fiflure 
for  nearly  fifty  years  of  English  history. 

Sobertsoily  Jambs  Bubton  {b.  1800,  d, 
1877),  was  in  1866  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Modem  History  in  the  Catholic  University 
of  Ireland.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
historical   and  other  subjects.    Among  his 
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works  are  Lectures  on  Burke  (1868),  Spain  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  Lectures  on  various  suh^ 
jeets  in  Ancient  and  Modem  History  (1858), 
and  a  translation  of  Schlegel's  Fhilosophy  of 
History, 

Sobertson,  James  Craioib  {b.  1813,  <f. 
1882),  was  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
at  King's  College,  London.  Among  his  worlcs 
are  Lectures  on  the  Growth  of  Papacy  (1875), 
Sketches  of  Church  History  (1865—78),  and 
A  Biography  of  Thomas  Becket  (1859).  He 
edited  the  valuable  Chronicles  and  Memorials 
of  Thotnas  Becket  for  the  Rolls  Series. 

Sandlmrstp  William  Rose  Mansfield, 
Lord  (6.  1819,  d.  1876),  entered  the  army  in 
1835.  In  1845  he  was  in  the  Sutlej  cam- 
paign, and  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lord 
Gough.  In  1855  he  became  military  attache 
at  Constantinople.  In  1857  he  went  to  India, 
and  was  chief  of  the  staff  daring  the  Mutiny, 
and  served  throughout  the  operations.  He 
received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  was 
made  a  K.C.B.  in  1859.  In  1865  he  became 
commander-in-chief  in  India.  In  1871  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

Soudan,  The  Expedition  to  the  (1884). 
At  the  close  of  1883  the  vast  dominions  of 
Egypt  in  the  Soudan  were  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete revolt.  An  Egjrptian  army  commanded 
by  an  English  officer.  Colonel  Hicks,  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  Egyptian  garrisons 
on  the  Red  Sea  littoral,  and  in  the  interior, 
were  closely  besieged.  A  body  of  Egyptian 
police  and  gendarmerie  sent  out  to  effect  the 
relief  of  the  towns  near  the  Red  Sea,  under 
Baker  Pasha,  was  almost  annihilated  at  El 
Teb,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suakim.  Eng- 
land, having  been  in  military  occupation  of 
Egypt  since  the  summer  of  1882,  felt  called 
upon  to  despatch  a  force  to  Suakim.  About 
4,000  English  troops  under  General  Graham 
were  sent,  and  engaged  the  natives  at  El  Teb 
(Feb.  29)  and  Tamanieb  (March  13),  defeating 
them  with  great  slaughter.  Leaving  Suakim 
gfuarded  by  gun-boats  and  a  small  force,  the 
English  army  retired  almost  immediately 
after  these  battles.  With  a  view  to  assisting 
the  Eg>^tian  garrisons  who  were  besieged  in 
the  interior  of  the  Soudan,  Major-General 
Gordon  was  sent  out  (Jan.,  18841,  to  effect 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  inhabitants. 
He  penetrated  to  Khartoum,  but  was  himself 
hemmed  in  there,  and  in  Sept.,  1884,  it 
became  necessary  to  despatch  an  English 
army,  under  Lord  Wolseley,  to  his  assistance. 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Stbatfoed 

Gannino,  Viscount  {b,  1786,  d.  1880),  was  the 
cousin  of  George  Canning.  In  1809  he 
became  secretary  of  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
1810  to  1812.  In  1814  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Switzerland,  and  took  some 
part  in  the  revision  of  the  Swiss  constitution. 
From  1820  to  1823  he  was  minister  at 
Washington,  and  in  1825  again  at  Constanti- 


nople. After  the  oonclnsion  of  the  war  with 
Turkey,  he  was  sent  in  1831  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  Porte  to  settle  the  boanaaries 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Grreeoe.  For  nine 
years  he  held  no  diplomatic  post,  but 
entered  Parliament  and  supported  8ir 
Robert  Peel.  In  the  year  1841,  he  was  for 
the  third  time  sent  as  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  remained  seventeen 
years,  exercising  considerable  influence  in 
Eastern  questions,  and  largely  contributing 
to  determine  the  policy  of  England  ^*g»iinpt 
Russia.  He  resigned  his  office  in  1868,  and 
never  again  held  any  public  post.  He  had 
been  created  a  viscount  in  1852. 

Wolselay,  General  Gabnbt  Joseph, 
Loud,  son  oi  Major  Wolseley,  was  bom  in 
1833,  served  in  the  Burmese  (1852 — 63)  and 
Crimean  Wars,  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the 
Chinese  War.  In  1867,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Red  Eiver  Expedition, 
and  in  1873,  as  major-general,  commanded 
the  troops  in  the  Ashantee  War.  Upon  his 
return,  General  Wolseley  was  tiianked  by 
Parliament,  and  a  grant  conferred  upon  him. 
In  1875  he  was  sent  to  administer  Natal,  and 
in  1876  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
India.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  High  Com- 
missioner in  Cyprus,  and  in  1879  returned 
to  Natal  as  go\*emor,  and  reduced  Seco- 
coeni  to  submission.  In  1882  he  commanded 
the  Egyptian  expedition,  won  the  victory  of 
Tel-el-Kebir,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  barony. 
In  Sept.,  1884,  he  was  appointed  to  lead  an 
expedition  to  Khartoum  for  the  relief  uf 
General  Gordon. 

Zuliilaaid.  In  Januaiy,  1879,  a  wv 
broke  out  between  the  Britiiah  and  the  Zulu 
king,  Cetewayo,  owin^  to  the  refusal  of  the 
latter  to  make  reparation  for  the  raids  by  his 
subjects  upon  Natal.  A  British  force  under 
Loni  Chelmsford  crossed  the  frontier,  but 
was  surprised  and  attacked  at  Isandhlwana 
(Jan.  22,  1879),  and  defeated  with  the 
slaughter  of  several  himdred  British  troops. 
The  war  was  continued,  and  on  July  4,  1880, 
Cetewayo  was  completely  defeated  at  IJlundi, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  and  was 
sent  to  Ca})etown.  Zulnland  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  principalities  under 
the  native  chiefs,  and  a  "  Reserve  *'  territory 
on  the  borders  of  Natal,  with  a  British 
Resident  to  watch  over  the  country,  was  in- 
stituted. In  1883  Cetewayo  was  allowed  to 
visit  England,  and  subsequently  was  replaced 
(Jan.  26,  1883^  m  possession  of  a  large  part 
of  his  dominions.  The  result,  after  some 
months  of  continual  fighting  between  Cete- 
wayo and  the  most  powerful  of  his  rivals, 
XTsibepu,  was  that  Cetewayo  was  driven 
from  his  throne  (July,  1883),*  and  soon  after- 
wards died  TFeb.  8,' 1884).  Zululand  remained 
in  a  state  of  considerable  disorder,  owing  to 
civil  war  among  the  chielB,  aided  bj  adven- 
turers  from  the  Transvaal 
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ton,   WharUm,  Thoma;  Marquta 

of,  1067, 6 
Shrewehury,  Abbot  of.  Abbot,  1,  a 
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Yenahlei^.  General,  Jamaieiy,  619  a 
Venddme,  Stanhope,  Mi  6 
Venloo.  Capture  ot.Anne,  Qveen,  &5  b 
Venners     Ploc,  uarrimm^    Thomaa^ 

Venta  Bel^arnm,  WincheaUr,  loas,  b 
Venusins,  CartUmandtta,  231.  b 

,  BriganUB,  1««,  o 

VermoQi,  Htnte  of.  AUm,  Ethan,  M,  b 
,  CoUmie*,  AmericaHt 

388.  &.  S80.  a 
Vesa.   William  de,  ClaimantB  of  the 

Scottish  Crown  in  1391, 2^,  b 
Ve»trio«,  Parish,  MX\  b 
Veto  Law,  Free  Church  of  Seotland, 

477  b 
Yicar  Biitannlamm,  Bomans  in  Bri- 
tain, 8»l,  a 
Vice-Adminiltjr.  Court  of,  AdmiraUv, 

Court  of,  11,  a 
Vice-Cbancellur   of    England,  Chan' 

eery,  247,  b 
Vic«-ComeH,  Vieeouni,  IQ80,  a 
Victor,  Mar»hal,  Talavera,  iM8,  a 
Virtoria,  Australia,  lOt,  b 
Villa ro.  Hvanish  Succession,  (MO,  b 
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,  Spanish  Succession,  980, 6 

ViUette.   HarquiAO   de,    Bolingbrokc, 

Viscount,  173,  a 
YillicrB,    Sir    Ucorge,    Buekinffhamt 

Duke  of,  199,  a 
Vindicise  Gallics,  Mackiniosh,  008,  b 
Vir^iliuB,  Irish  Church,  012,  b 
Viti  Lovu,  I*le  of,  /^ji  Islands,  4&7,  a 
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lion.  Wear  of  the,  480,  a 
WalkiDHhaw,     Clementina,    Atbanjf, 

Peeraqe  of,  33,  b 
Waller,  Sir  HardresB,  Carlow,  239,  b 
Walloons,  Prdestani  Ref twees,  839,  a 
Warden  of  the  Marrhet*.  Scrope,  926,  a 
Wardens'  Court*,  Borders,  17o,  b 
Wark  Castle,  Siege  of,  Albany,  John, 

I>ukeof,34,a 
Warner,  Sir  Thoma«,  Antigua,  OS,  a 
WnwconB,  Oascony^a^  b 
Waverens  The,  JSarrowby,  Earl  of, 
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Webb,  Qeneral,  Wyrumdaai,  1092,  a 


Wedmore,  Alfred,  SI,  b 
Wednesfleld,  Battle  at,  Sdvard  the 

Elder,  410.  a 
Weekly  Register,  The,  Cobbett,  Wil- 
liam, 280,  a 
Ween  work,  Manor,  708,  a 
Wells,  See  of.  Bishopric,  iOS,  a 
Wcrf  riih.  Alfred,  31, 6 
Wesley.  Nonconformists,  700,  b 
Western  Australia,  Aitstr<Uia,  102,  a 
Westmeath,   Earl  of,  Velvin,   Lord, 

004,6 
Woniuiinster,  See  of,  Bishojtric,  los,  a 
Westphalia,  Treaty  of,  UoUcmd,  BeUtr 

tions  with,  £72,  a 
Wotherell,  Sir  Charles,  Bristol  Biots, 

I9l.b 
Whig  Examiner,  Addison,  8,  b 
Whit  hern.  See  of,  OaUoumy,  486,  a 
Whitby,  Synod   of,  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 3tS2.  a 
White,    Bisnop     of    Peterborough, 

Seven  Bishops,  985,  a 
White    Rose  of  England,  Warbeck, 

1053,  a 
Whitolocke,  General,  Buenos  Ayres, 

301,  a 
White,  Thomas,  Dudley,  Sir  Henry, 

Sitti,  a 
White  River,  Battle  of  the,  Kaffir 

»  or,  887.  b 
Whitetleld,  Nonconformists,  701,  a 
Whiting,    Abbot     of     Ulastoubury, 

Glastonbury,  MB,  b 
Wihba,  King,  Mercia.  737,  b 
Wihtgar.  H^ssex,  1083,  b 
Wikings,  Danes,  353,  a 
William  of  Ypres,  Flanders,  BeUUiahS 

icith,  403,  a 
William  of  Uolstein,  Prince,  Greece, 

Relations  with,  515,  a 
William  I..  C«mnt  of  the  Netherlands. 

Holland,  BeUUions  with,  571,  b 
William    IV.,    Stadtholder,  Holland, 

Belations  with,  572,  a 
William    V..   Stadtholder,    HoUand, 

BeUUiemt  unth,  573,  a 
Williams,   fiir  Fen  wick,  Kars,  Siege 

of,  688,  A 
WiUoughby,  Sir    Hugh,  Commerce, 

391,6 
Williams,  Isaac,  High  Church,  506,  b 
Willingale.  Common  Lands,  294,  6 
Wilmot,  Perry,  Army  Plot,  "0,  a 
Wils<m,   Archdale,   Indian   Mutiny, 
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Wilson,  James,  India.  596,  a 
Wilton,  Hattle  ot,  Alfred,  il,  a 
Wimbledon,  Battle  of.  Kent,  Kingdom 

o/.040,6 
Winchcombe,  Abbot  of,  Abbot,  2,  a 
WInchflsey,     Archbishop,     Clerieis 

Laicos,  377,  a 
Winchester    College,    Education    in 

England,  407,  a 
Windham,  General,  Indian  Mutiny, 

597,6 
Wippedcsfleot,  Ebbsfleet,  399, 6 
Witan,  WHenagemM.  1088, 6 
Wolf  of  Badenoch,  Mar,  711,  6 
Wolfe,  Arthur,  Kilwarden,  Viscount, 

045,6 
Wood,   Charles,    Halifax,    Viscount, 

625,  a 
Wood,  William  Page,  Hatherley,  Irt 

Lord,  511, 6 
WoodvilU",   Catherine,  Bu/ckingham, 

Henry,  Duke  of,  198. 6 
Woolfols,  Staple*,  «fl»,  a 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  Vniter- 

sities,  1037,  a 
Workhouses,  Poor  Laws,  890,  a 
Wmd,  Picts.  h30,  a 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  Architecture, 

69,6 
Wrontrnas  Imprisonment  Act.lTaAea* 

Corpus,  The  Wrtt  of,  538,  6 
Wulfhere,  King,  Mercia.  73J*,  b 
Wulphere,  King,  East  Anglia,  897,  ft 


Yaknb  Khan,  Afghan  Wars.  15,  ft 
Yandaboo,  lYeaty  of,  Amherst,  Earl 

or,  44,  a 
Yardland,  Manor,  708,  a 
Yolande  of  Oreux.  Alexamder  III., 

29.6 

Yorick,  King,  Outhrwm,  832,  a 
Young,  Georse,  Army  Plat,  70*  a 
Young  Guard,  The,  Waterloo,  1060,  ft 
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Dictionaries  published  by  Cassell  &  Co. 


The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,    a  New  and  Original 

Work  of  Reference  to  all  the  Words  in  the  English  Language, 
with  a  Full  Account  of  their  Origin,  Meaning,  Pronunciation,  and 
Use.  Seven  dmsional  Volumes  now  ready,  price  los.  6d.  each ; 
or  in  Double  Volumes,  half  morocco,  2 is.  each. 

"A  work  of  immense  utility;  both  an  encyclopaedia  and  a  dictionary." — Times. 

"The  great  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Cassell  deserves  to  enjoy  a  full  measure  of 
public  favour,  as  the  general  design  is  judicious,  the  arrangement  systematic,  and  the 
execution  of  the  work  extremely  creditable  to  the  editor  and  all  others  concerned. 
The  peculiar  excellences  of  the  dictionaries  of  Webster,  Ogilvie,  and  Richardson,  are 
each  and  all  surpassed.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are  executed  with  clearness  and 
precision,  many  of  them  possessing  much  artistic  merit.  .  .  .  It  is  not  our  custom  to 
refer  to  the  price  of  books,  but  in  this  case  the  cheapness  of  such  an  excellent  publica- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  notable  points  about  it." — Athenaum, 

%*  Also  now  being  issued  in  Monthly  Parts y  price  is. 

Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable.  Giving  the  Deri- 
vation, Source,  or  Origin  of  Common  Phrases,  Allusions,  and 
Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 
Enlarged  Edition^  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

''  The  singular  copiousness  and  minuteness  of  detail  to  be  found  in  this  treasury 
of  derivations  or  origins  of  common  phrases,  allusions,  and  *  words  that  have  a  tale  to 
tell,'  may  be  well  instanced  in  the  term  *  Brosier.'  Eton  boys  know  well  enough  in 
what '  brosiering '  consists ;  but  the  reading  public  at  large  has  to  be  told  by  Dr. 
Brewer  that  to  *  brosier '  is  to  eat  one  out  of  house  and  home ;  and  that  at  Eton,  when 
a  *  dame '  keeps  an  unusually  bad  table,  the  boys  agree  on  a  given  day  to  devour, 
alienate,  and  waste  everything  eatable  in  the  house." — Illustrated  London  News, 

Dictionary  of  English  Literature.  Being  a  Compre- 
hensive Guide  to  English  Authors  and  their  Works.     By  W. 

Davenport  Adams.    New  atid  Cheap  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

"This  book  contains  a  short  and  condensed  biographical  index  of  the  chief 
writers  in  the  English  language,  whether  of  poetry  or  prose,  their  works  being  in  all 
cases  regarded  as  the  material  of  such  notices  ;  to  this  is  added,  or  rather  with  this  is 
interwoven,  a  list  of  their  principal  writings.  Another  element  of  usefulness  in  the 
work  is  the  list  of  most  familiar  quotations,  well-known  expressions,  and  first  lines  of 
the  most  important  poems." — Times, 

The  Practical  Dictionary  of  Mechanics.  Containing 

about  20,000  Drawings  of  Machinery,  Instruments,  and  Tools, 

with  Comprehensive   and   TECHNICAL    DESCRIPTION   of  every 

subject.     Four  Volumes,  21s.  each. 

''This  work  is  a  most  comprehensive  Digest  of  Mechanical  Appliances,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  in  the  whole  range  of  science  and  the  arts,  comprising  in  one 
dictionary  full  descriptions  of  the  tools,  instruments,  machines,  and  processes  em- 
ployed in  engineering,  building,  and  generally  in  the  useful  arts ;  with  a  history  of 
mventions^  and  a  general  technological  vocabulary.'' — Times, 

{Continued  over,) 
Cassell  df  Company ^  Limited^  Ludgate  Hilly  London, 
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Dictionaries  published  by  Cassell  &  Company — continued. 

The  Dictionary  of  English  History,    a  Record  of 

the  Doings  of  the  English  Nation  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

French-English  &  English-French  Dictionary. 

Entirely  Neiu  and  Enlarged  Edition,  Enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  nearly  200  pages.  Extra  crown  8vo,  1,150  pages,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; 
in  superior  binding,  with  leather  back,  4s.  6d. 

"The  new  edition  of  Cassell's  French  Dictionary  seems  fully  to  justify  the 
claim  made  in  its  preface— that  it  is  at  once  the  cheapest,  the  most  complete  and 
extensive,  the  only  thoroughly  accurate  book  of  the  kind  in  this  countr)'." — Record. 

"  One  of  the  best  books  of  its.  kind  extant  in  this  country.     No  pains  appear  to 

have  been  spared  upon  it As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  the  work,  it  is 

strictly  accurate,  and,  in  short,  //  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  as  a  handy  book  of 
reference  with  regard  to  a  language  which  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  becoming  more  and 
more  generally  known  in  this  country." — Scotsman. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 

German-English    and     English-German    Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary.     Crown  8vo,  864  pages,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Latin-English   and   English-Latin   Dictionary. 

By  J.  R.  Beard,  D.D.,  and  C.  Beard,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  914 
pages,  3s.  6d.  ^ 

Bible  Dictionary,  Cassell's.  with  nearly  600  illustrations. 

Crown  4to,  1,159  pages.  Complete  in  one  Vol.  Cheap  Edition. 
Cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  half  morocco  Roxburgh,  ids.  6d. 

"  As  a  work  of  reference  it  will  be  invaluable  both  to  the  student  and  to  the 
teacher,  who  will  find  in  it  a  storehouse  of  information  upon  every  pwint  connected 
with  the  history,  interpretation,  and  criticism  of  the  Bible." — Educational  Times. 


Cassells  Domestic  Dictionary.    An  Encyciopc-edia  for 

the  Household.     1,280  pages,  7s.  6d. ;  half  roan,  9s. 

"  A  book  which  claims  the  favour  of  the  public  for  substantial  merits." —  Times. 
"  As  a  manual  of  ready  reference  for  all  household  purposes  this  w^ork  has  no 
rival." — Queen.  

Cassells     Dictionary    of    Cookery.    The  Largest, 

Cheapest,  and  Best  Cookery  Book  every  published.    Cluap  Edition^ 
1,280  pages,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  half  roan,  9s. 

"  One  of  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  works  of  the  kind." —  Times. 
"  The  largest  and  most  complete  collection  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  this 
country." — Christian  World. 

Cassell  &*  Company^  Limited^  Ludgate  Hill,  London, 


SELECTIONS    FROM 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S  VOLUMES, 


A  History  of  British  Fossil  Reptiles.     By  Sir  Richard 

OwKN,  K.C.B.,  F.B.S.,  &c.     With  268  Plates.    Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 
Price  /12  I2S.  the  Set.     {Edi/icn  limiied  to  170  Copits.) 

Italy:   from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  in  1815,  to  the 

Death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1878.    By  John  Webb  Probyn.   7s.  6d. 

London's  Roll  of  Fame.  With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions.    I2S.  6d.  

Humphry  Sandwith.  A  Memoir  compiled  from  Auto- 
biographical Notes  by  his  Nephew,  Thomas  Humphry  Ward.  With 
Portrait.     7s.  6d.  _ 

India:    the   Land  and  the  People.       By  Sir   James 

Cairo,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.    Enlarged  Edition.     los.  6d. 

Life  and  Times  of  John  Brijj^ht.     By  W.  Robertson. 

With  Portrait.    7s.  6d. 

The    Life  of  the   Rt.    Hon.  W.   E.  Gladstone.     By 

G.  Barnett  Smith.    With  Portrait.    3s.  6d.    Juhilu  Edition^  is. 

Oliver  Cromwell :  the  Man  ajid  his  Mission.      By  J. 

Allanson  Picton,  M.P.     With  Steel  Portrait.     7s.  6d. 

English  Poetesses.    By  Eric  S.  Robertson,  M.A.    5s. 
Russia.     By  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  M.A.     Cheap 

Edition^  in  One  Vol. ,  with  Two  Maps,  los.  6d. 

A    History   of  Modern    Europe.     By  C.  A.  Fyffe, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.    Vol.  I.     Revised  Edition^  I2s. 

Four  Years  of  Irish  History,  1845--1849.     A  Sequel 

to  "  Young  Ireland."    By  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy,  K.CM.G.     Cloth,  21s. 

Trinidad  :  its  Geography,  Natural  Resources,  Present 

Condition,  &c     By  L.  A.  De  Verteuil.  M.D.P.    21s. 

Wood    Magic :    A    Fable.      By  Richard  Jefferies, 

Author  of  "  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,"  &c.     Cheap  Edition^  cloth,  6s. 

A  Police  Code,  and  Manual  of  the  Criminal  Law.    By 

C.  E.  Howard  Vincent,  late  Director  of  Criminal  Investigations.  2s. 

A   Ride  to  Khiva.      By  Lieut.-Col.   Fred  Burnabv. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  cloth,  is.  6d.  ;  Peoples  Edition,  6d. 

Casseli  ds   Cotnpany,  Limited :    London ;    Paris  ;    New    Yorh ;  an  dMelbourne. 
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Selections /rwn  Casseti  Jt  Company s  Vohtmis  {Contintud). 


Universal  History,  CasseU's  Illustrated.     Vol.  I.,  Early 

and  Greek  History;  Vol  II.,  The  Roman  Period;  Vol.  III.,  The  Middle 
Ages.    9s.  each. 

England,    Cassell's    History  of.      With   about   2,000 

Illustrations.    Nine  Vols.,  cloth,  9s.  each  ;   or  in  Library  Binding, ^4  los. 

United  States,  Cassell's  History  of  the.    With  600 

Illustrations  and  Maps.  1,950  pages,  extra  crown  4to.  Complete  in  Three 
Vols.,  cloth,  £1  7s. ;  or  in  Library  Binding,  £1  los. 

India,   Cassell's   History  of.     With  about  400  Maps, 

Plans,  and  Illustrations.  Extra  crown  4to,  Two  Vok.  in  One,  cloth,  15s.  ; 
Two  Vols.,  doth,  18s.;  or  in  Library  Binding,  £1. 

Franco-German  War,  Cassells  History  of  the.  Com- 
plete in  Two  Vols.  New  Edition.  Containing  nearly  500  Illustrations  and 
Plans  of  the  Battle-fields.     Cloth  gilt,  9s.  each. 

The     Russo-Turkish    War,     CasselPs     History     of. 

Complete  in  Two  Vols.  With  about  500  Illustrations.  9s.  each ;  or  in 
Library  Binding,  Two  Vols,  in  One,  15s. 

British  Battles  on  Land  and  Sea.    By  James  Grant. 

With  about  600  Illustrations.  Three  Vols.,  9s.  each.  Supplementally 
Volume,  embracing  Recent  British  Battles,  9s. 

Old  and  New  London.     A  Narrative  of  its  History, 

its  People,  and  its  Places.  By  E.  Walford  and  W.  Thornbury. 
With  1,200  Illustrations.  Complete  in  Six  Vols.,  9s.  each;  or  in  Library 
Binding,  £y.  

Greater  London.  By  Edward  Walford.  Com- 
plete in  Two  Vols.  With  about  40a  Original  Illustrations.  Extra 
crown  4C0,  cloth  gilt,  9s.  each. 

Our  Own  Country.     An  Illustrated  Geographical  and 

Historical  Description  of  the  Chief  Places  of  Interest  in  Great  Britain.  Com- 
plete in  Six  Vols.,  with  upwards  of  200  Illustrations  in  each,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Old   and    New   Edinburgh,   Cassells.      Complete   in 

Three  Volumes.  With  600  Original  Illustrations,  spedaUy  executed  for  the 
Work.    Extra  crown  4to,  cloth,  95.  each. 

Decisive  Events  in  History.      By  Thomas  Archer. 

With  full-page  Original  Illustrations.    Cloth  gilt,  5s. 

Technology,  Manuals  of.      Edited  by  Prof.  Ayrton, 

F.R.S.,  and  Richard  Worm  ell,  D.Sc,  M.A.  Illustrated  throughout  with 
Pmctlcal  Illustrations. 

A  Prospectus  sent  post  free  on  application. 

Casseii  4s  Company t  Limited:   London;    Parit ;    New   York;   amd  Meihomrme* 


'SiUetioHS  from  Cassell  S  Cwnpanys  Voiumts  {CattHwud). 

The  Life  of  Christ.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar, 

D.D.,  F.KS. 
Library  Edition,    (31X/  Edition.)    Two  Vols.,  cloth,  245. ;  morocco,  £2  2s. 
Illustrated  Edition.    With  about  300  Illustrations.    Extra  crown  4to, 

cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s.;  calf  or  morocco,  £2  2S. 
Bijou  Edition ^  complete  in  Five  Vols.,  in  case,  los.  6d.  the  set. 
Popular  Edition^  in  One  Vol.,  cloth,  6s. ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. ; 

Persian  morocco,  los.  6d. ;  tree  calf,  15s. 

The   Life  and   Work  of   St.    Paul.      By   the    Ven. 

Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Ltb'cuy  Edition.     (igtA  Thousand.)    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24s. ; 

morocco,  £2  2s. 
lUmttattd  Edition^  with  nearly  300  Illustrations,  doth,  gilt  edges,  £i  is. ; 

morocco,  £2  2s. 
Popular  Edition^  cloth,  6s. ;  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. ;  Persian  morocco,  los.  6d. ; 

tree  calf,  15s.      _ 

The  Early  Days  of  Christianity.     By  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

LUnrary  Edition.     {Ninth  Thousand^    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24s. ; 

morocco,  £2  2s. 
Popular  Edition^  cloth,  6s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. ;  Persian  morocco,  los.  6d. 

The  Old  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers. 

By  various  Writers.    Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord 

Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  BristoL     Complete  in  Five  Vok.,  price  21s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  contaiiu  GENESIS  to  NUMBERS. 

Vou  II.  contains  DEUTERONOMY  to  SAMUEL  II. 

Vol.  III.  contains  KINGS  I.  to  ESTHER. 

Vol.  IV.  contains  fOB  to  ISAIAH. 

Vol.  V.  conuins  JXREMIAH  to  MALACHI. 

The  New  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers. 

Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol    Three  Vols.,  cloth, /j  3s. ;  or  in  half-morocco,  ^4  14s.  6d. 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  FOUR  GOSPELS.    £x  ts. 

Vol.  II.  contains  the  ACTS  to  GALATIANS.    £j  is. 

Vol.  III.  contains  the  EPHESIANS  to  the  REVELATION.    £1  is. 


A  Commentary  on  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New 

TestameQt     By  Prebendary  Humphry,  RD.    7s.  6d. 

Sermons     Preached    at    Westminster    Abbey.       By 

the  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.I..,  Bishop  of  Sydney.    5s. 

The  Bible  Educator.    Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  E.  H. 

Plumptre,  D.D.    Illustrated.    Four  Vols.,  6s.  each;  or  Two  Vols.,  21s. 

The  History  of  Protestantism.      By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 

Wylie,  LL.D.    With  600  Original  Illustrations.    Three  Vols.,  £1  7s. 

Bible  Dictionary,  CasselFs.      With  nearly  600  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  4to,  1,159  pages.    Cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  half-morocco,  xos.  6d. 

Cassell  %  Company^  Limited s    London;   Paris;   New  York;  and  Melbourne. 
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SiUeHom /rwii  Cassell  #  Company's  Volumts  {Coniinued)* 


Romeo  and   Juliet.      Edition  de  Ltixe.      Illustrated 

with  Twelve  superb  Photogravures  by  Goupil  &  Co.,  Paris,  from  Original 
Dravvings  by  Frank  Dicksee,  A.R.A.,  expressly  executed  for  this  Work. 
Price  £i  los. 

Character  Sketches  from  Dickens.      Second  Series. 

With  Six  Original  Designs  by  Frederick  Barnard.  Reproduced  in 
Photogravure  by  Goi7PiL  &  Co.,  Paris.  Printed  on  India  paper ;  size, 
30  X  14).    In  Portfolio,  price  21s. 


Cathedral      Churches      of      England     and      Wales. 

Descriptive^  Historical,  Pictorial.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Bonney, 
F.  R.  S .    Illustrated  throughout.    21s. 

The  Magazine  of  Art.  Yearly  Volume.     With  about 

500  Illustrations  by  the  first  Artists  of  the  day,  and  beautifully-executed 
Etching,  for  Frontispiece.     Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  16s. 


Picturesque  Europe.    Popular  Edition,    Vols.  I.,  II.,  & 

in.,  with  13  Exquisite  Steel  Plates,  and  about  200  Original  Engravings 
by  the  best  Artists  in  each.  Cloth  gilt,  18s.  each.  N.B. — The  Originai 
Edition,  in  Five  Magnificent  Volumes,  royal  4to  size,  can  still  be  obtained, 
price  ;f  ID  108.  _  

Egypt :     Descriptive,     Historical,    and    Picturesque. 

Ky  Prof.  G.  Ebers.  Translated  by  Clara  Bell,  with  Notes  by  Samuel 
HiRCH,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.  With  Original  Magnificent  Engravings. 
Cloth  bevelled,  gilt  edges,  Vol.  I.,  £2  Ss.  ;  Vol.  II.,;f2  12s.  6d. 


Picturesque  America.    Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  with  1 2 

Exquisite  Steel  Plates  and  about  200  Original  Wood  Engravings  in  each. 
Royal  4to,  £2  2s.  each. 

Landscape  Painting  in  Oils,  A  Course  of  Lessons  in. 

By  A.  F.  Grace,  Turner  Medallist,  Royal  Academy.  With  Nine  Reproduc- 
tions in  Colour.     Extra  demy  folio,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  42s. 

Illustrated   British   Ballads.     With  Several   Hundred 

Original  Illustrations  by  some  of  the  first  Artists  of  the  day.  Complete  in 
Two  Vols.  Cloth,  7s.  6d.  eacii ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  los.  6d.  each ;  half- 
morocco,  Two  Vols.,;^  I  5s. 


The  Dore  Fine  Art  Volumes  comprise — 

£  s,  d. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost      .  z     z  o  Don  Quixote 

The  Dor€  Bible,  2  Vols,  cloth  a  10  o  Munchausen 

„         „  morocco  3  zo  o  Fairy  Tales  Told  Again 


>i 


£s.d. 
o  Z5  o 
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050 


Cassell  ^  Company ^  Limited:  London;  Parit;  New  York;  and  MMonme, 
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SiieetioHf  from  Cassell  f  Company t  Volumes  (Continuod), 

CasselFs   New   Natural    History.      Edited   by   Prof, 

Duncan,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  eminent  Writers.   With  nearly  2,000 
Illustrations.     Complete  in  6  Vols.,  9s.  each. 

European  Butterflies  and  Moths.     By  W.  F.  Kirby. 

With  61  Coloured  Plates.    Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt,  35s. 

The   Book   of  the    Horse.      By   S.   Sidney.  .  With 

Twenty-five  Coloured  Plates,  and  100  Wood  Engravings.     New  and  Revised 
Edition.     Demy  4to,  cloth,  31s.  6d.;  half-morocco,  £2  2s. 

The   Illustrated    Book  of  Poultry.     By   L.  Wright. 

With  50  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.     Demy  4to, 
cloth,  3 IS.  6d.;  half-morocco,  £2  2s. 

The    Illustrated   Book  of  Pigeons.     By  R.  Fulton. 

Edited  by  L.  Wright.     With  Fifty  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous   En- 
gravings.   Demy  4to,  cloth,  31s.  6d.;  half-morocco,  £2  2s. 

Canaries   and   Cage-Birds,  The  Illustrated   Book  of. 

With  Fifty-six  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  4to^  35s. 

Dairy  Farming.     By  Prof.  Sheldon.     With  Twenty- 
five  Fac-simile  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.     31s.  6d. 

Dog,  The  Illustrated  Book  of  the.     By  Vero  Shaw, 

B.  A.  Cantab.  With  Twenty-eight  Fac-simile  Coloured  Plates,  drawn  from  Life, 
and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.     Demy  4to,  cloth,  35s. ;  half-morocco,  45s. 

Cassell's     Popular    Gardening.       A     Comprehensive 

Practical      Guide  to  the    successful    cultivation    of   Flowers,    Fruit,    and 
Vegetables.     Illustrated.    Vol.  I.     5s. 

European   Ferns:    their   Form,   Habit,   and   Culture. 

By  James  Britten^  F.L.  S.  With  Thirty  Fac-sinile  Coloured  Plates,  Painted 

from  Nature  by  D.  Blair,  F.L.S.     Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

• —  - 

Familiar  Wild  Birds.      By   W.  Swaysland.     First 

Series.     With  Forty  Full-page  Exquisite  Coloured  Illustrations.     12s.  6d. 

Familiar  Garden  Flowers.    First,  Second,  and  Third 

Series.     By  Shirley  Hibberd.    With  Forty  Full-page  Coloured  Plates  by 
F.  E.  HuLME,  F.L.S.,  in  each.     12s.  6d.  each. 

Familiar  Wild  Flowers.     By  F.  E.   Hulme,  F.L.S., 

F.S.A.     Complete  in  Five  Series.     With  Forty  Coloured   Plates  in  each. 
Us.  6d.  each. 

Vignettes  from   Invisible   Life.     By  John   Badcock, 

F.R.M.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations  specially  executed  for  the  Work. 

Cassell  de  Company ^  Limited:   London  ;   Paris;   New   York;   and  MeUtoume, 
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Sdictions  from  Ctasdl  db  Company* t  Volmmis  {ComHmmml)' 

The   Encyclopsdic   Dictionary.      Containing  all  the 

Words  in  the  English  Language,  with  a  Full  Accoant  of  their  Origin* 
Meaning,  Pronunciation,  and  Use.  Seven  Divisional  Volumes  now  ready, 
price  los.  6d.  each ;  or  Double  Vols.,  in  half-morocco,  2 is.  each. 

The  Dictionary  of  English  History.     An  Account  of 

the  Doings  of  the  English  Nation  at  Home  and  Abroad.     2 is. 

Library  of  English  Literature.     Edited  by  Professor 

Henry  Morley.  With  Illustrations  taken  from  Original  MSS.,  &c.  Each 
Vol.  complete  in  itself.  Original  Edition,  complete  in  Five  Vols.,  58s.  6d. 
*«*  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  Popular  Edition^  now  ready,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Dictionary  of  English  Literature.  Being  a  Compre- 
hensive Guide  to  English  Authors  and  their  Works.  By  W.  Davenport 
Adams.     Cheap  Edition,  720  pages,  extra  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

A  First  Sketch  of  English  Literature.     By  Professor 

Henry  Morley.    Crown  8vo,  912  pages,  doth,  7s.  6d. 

Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable.  Giving  the  Deriva- 
tion, Source,  or  Origin  of  20,000  Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  By  Rev. 
Dr.  Brewer.     Enlarged  and  Cheaper  Edition,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Cassell's    Concise    Cyclopaedia,      A    Cyclopaedia    in 

One  Volume,  containing  comprehensive  and  accurate  information,  brought 
.    down  to  the  Latest  Date.    Cloth,  15s. ;  roxburgh,  18s. 

The   Royal  Shakspere.     Vols.  L  and  IL,  containing 

Exquisite  Steel  Plates  and  Wood  Engravina.  The  Text  is  that  of  Pxof.  Ddios, 
and  the  Work  contains  Mr.  Furnivall's  Life  of  Shakspere.    Price  15s.  each. 

CasselFs  Illustrated  Shakespeare.    Edited  by  Charles 

and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke.  With  600  Illustrations  by  H.  C.  Selous. 
Three  Vols.,  royal  4to,  cloth  gilt,  ;f  3  3s. 

The    Leopold    Shakspere.       Including    Introduction 

and  Life  of  Shakspere  bv  F.  J.  Furnivall.  With  about  400  Illustrations. 
Small  4to,  cloth,  6s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  ;  iialf-morocco,  los.  6d.  Morocco 
or  tree-calf,  £\  is. 

PRACTICAL    GUIDES  to  PAINTING,  with  numerous  Coloured  Plates  and 
Full  Instructions  by  the  Artists : — 


/ 


Animal    Painting   in    Water 

Colours.    With  18  Coloured  Plates 
by  Frederick  Tayler.    $s. 

Flower  Painting  in  Water 
Colours.  First  &  Second  Series. 
By  F.  E.  HuLME,  F.L.S.   js.  each. 

Tree     Painting     in      Water 

Colours.    By  W.  H.  J.  Boot.   5s. 

China  Painting.  By  Florence 
Lewis.    5s. 


Water-Colour     Painting,     A 

Course  of.    ByR.  P.  Lbitch.    5s. 

Figure    Painting    in    Water 

Colours.      Bv    B.    Macarthur 
and  Jennie  Moore.    7s.  6d. 

Neutral    Tint,   A   Course  of 

Painting  in.   By  R.  P.  LErrcH.   5s. 

Sepia  Painting,  A  Course  of. 

By  R.  P.  Leitch.    Qoth,  5s. 


Cassell  Ae  Company^  Limited:   London;  Paris;  New  York;  and  Mclhourtu. 
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Stitctions  from  Casseil  ^  Company s  Volumes  {CotUmuid), 


The  Practical  Dictionary  of  Mechanics.     Containing 

I5,cxx)  Drawings,  with  Comprehfinsive  and  Technical  Description  of  each 
Subject.     Four  Volumes,  cloth,  £/^  4s. 

Science  for  All.     Complete  in  Five  Vols.     Edited  by 

Dr.  Robert  Brown,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  assisted  by  Eminent  Scientific 
Writers.     Each  containing  about  350  Illustrations.     Cloth,  9s.  each. 

. i. 

Popular    Educator,    CasselFs.      New  and  thoroughly 

Revised  Edition.     Complete  in  Six  Vols.     Price  5s.  each. 

Technical    Educator,    CasselPs.       Illustrated.       Four 

Vols.,  cloth,  6s.  each  ;  or  Two  Vols.,  half-calf,  31s.  6d.     Popular  Edition. 
Vol.  I.     5s. 

The  Sea:  its  Stirring  Story  of  Adventure,  Peril,  and 

Heroism.     By  F.  Whympbr.    Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  each  containing 
100  Original  Illustrations.  4to,  7s.  6d.  each.  Library  Binding,  Two  Vols.,  258. 

The  Countries   of  the  World.     By   Robert   Brown, 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.    Complete  in  Six  Vols.,  with  about  750 
Illustrations.    4to,  7s.  6d.  each.     Library  Binding,  Three  Vols.,  37s.  6d. 

Peoples  of  the  World.    Vols.  I .,  II .,  II I .,  and  I V.     By 

Dr.  Robert  Brown.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     7s.  6d.  each. 

Cities  of  the  World.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Illus- 
trated throughout  ¥rith  fine  Illustrations  and  Portraits.  Extra  crown  4to, 
cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Gleanings  from  Popular  Authors.     Complete  in  Two 

Vols.     With  Original  Illustrations.    9s.  each. 

Heroes  of  Britain  in  Peace  and  War.     By  E.  Hodder. 

With  300  Illustrations.     Popular  Edition^  complete  in  Two  Vols.,  cloth,  5s. 
each. 

Energy  in  Nature.     By  Wm.  Lant  Carpenter,  B.A., 

B.Sc.     With  80  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

Electrician's    Pocket- Book,    The.       Translated,    with 

Additions  by  Gordon  Wigan,  M.A.,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers  and  Electricians.     5s. 

The  Field  Naturalist's  Handbook.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 

Wood  and  Theodore  Wood.    Cloth,  5s. 


Casseil  db  Company ^  Limited'    London;    Paris;   Hew  York;    and  Me^oume, 
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StlecHons  from  Cassell  ds  Company s  Volumes  {CotUimutfj, 

The  Book  of  Health.     A   Systematic    Treatise    for 

the  Professional  and  General  Reader  upon  the  Science  and 

the  Preservation  of  Health.  By  Eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Edited  by  Malcolm  Morris.    Price  21s;  half-morocco,  25s. 

Our  Homes,  and  How  to  Make  them  Healthy.    With 

numerous  practical  Illustrations.  Edited  by  Shirley  Forstsr  Murphy, 
with  contributions  by  the  highest  authorities.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  15s.;  half- 
morocco,  2  IS.  * 

The    Family    Physician.      A     Modern    Manual    of 

Domestic  Medicine.  By  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Principal 
London  Hospitals.    Royal  8vo,  cloth,  2 is. 

The  Year  Book  of  Treatment.      A  Critical  Review 

for  Practitioners  of  Medicine.     320  pages,  cloth,  5s. 

Medicine,  Manuals  for  Students  of.      By  Examiners 

and  Teachers  in  well-known  Medical  Schools.  A  Prospectus  will  bt  sent 
post  free  on  application. 

Clinical    Manuals  for   Practitioners   and    Students  of 

Medicine.  ' 

Insanity    and    Allied    Neuroses.   I   Intestinal  Obstruction.  By  Frede- 
ByGBORCvH.  Savagb,  M.D.    8s.  6d.        I  rick  Trbvss,  F.R.C.S.    8s.  6d. 

A  Prpspectnt  will  be  sent  pctt  free  on  appUcation. 

The  Domestic  Dictionary.     An  Encyclopaedia  for  the 

Household      Illustraied.     Cheaf^  Edition,  7s.  6d. ;  half-roan,  9s. 

Cassell's     Dictionary    of    Cookery.      The     Largest, 

Cheapest,  and  Best  Book  of  Cookery.  With  9,000  Recipes,  and  nnmerous 
Illastrations.     Cheap  Edition,  7s.  6d. ;  half-roan,  9s. 

Cassell's  Household  Guide.  N ew  and  Revised  Edition, 

With  IllustraAions  on  neady  every  page,  and  Coloured  Plates.  Library 
Binding,  Two  Vols.,  24s. ;  naif-calf,  31s.  6d. 

Choice  Dishes  at  Small  Cost.     Containing  Practical 

Directions  to  success  in  Cookery,  and  Original  Recipes  for  Appetising  and 
Economical  Dishes.    By  A.  G.  Payne.     3s.  6d. 

A    Year's   Cookery.      Giving   Dishes   for   Breakfast, 

Luncheon,  and  Dinner  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  with  Practical  Instructions 
for  their  Preparation.    By  Phillis  Browne.     Cheap  Edition^  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

What   Girls   Can    Do.      A    Book   for   Mothers  and 

Daughters.  By  PhiIlis  Browne,  Author  of  "A  Year's  Cookery."  &c 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Cheap  Edition^  3s.  6d. 

4^     Cafisell   Sc  Company's   Complete  Catalogue,  containing  a 

List  of  Several  Hundred  Volumes,  incluOng  bibles  and  Religious  Works,  Fine- 
Art  Volumes,  Children's  Books,  Dictionaries,  Edueaticnal  Works,  Handbooks 
and  Guides,  History,  Natural  History,  Household  and  Domestic  Tnatius, 
Science,  Serials,  Jravels,  &*e*  6r*c,,  sen$  post  free  on  appHccUion, 

Cassell  ^s  Company,  Limited:    London;  Paris;    New  York;    and  Melboutuf. 
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